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A. Bo* 


A. Cy. 


A. C. G. 


A. E. G * 

A. E. H. L. 


A. F. C, 


A. G. 


A. Ge. 
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A. M. C. 
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A. So. 


A. S. Wo. 


A. W. H.* 


A. W. Po. 


Adolfo Bartoli (1833-1804). 

Forniorly Professor of Literature at the Istituto di studi superiori at riorence. 
Author of Storia della letteratura Itahana ; &c. ^ 

Auguste Boudtnhon, D.D., D.C.L. 

Professor of Canon Law at the Catholic University of Paris. Honorary Canon of 
I'^aris. Editor of the Canontxte contemporatn. 

Arthur Ernest Cowley, M.A., Lxxi'.D. 

Sub- Librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College. 


Italian Literature {in party 

Index Ubrorum Pro- 
hibitorum ; 

JnfalllblUty. 


/ibn Gabtrol; 
llnsoriptions : Semitic^ 


Albert Charles Lewis Gotthilf Gunther, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Keeper of Zoological Department, British Museum, 1875-1895. Gold Medallist, 
Roval Society, 1878. Author of Catalogues; of Colubrtne Snakes, Batrachia SaLipntia,- 
and Fishes in the British Museum -, Reptiles of British India \ Fishes of Zansihar\ 
Reports on the “ Challenger " Fishes; &c. ’ 


Ichthyology {tn part). 


Rev. Alfred Ernest Garvie, M.A., D.D. , 

Principal of New Collec'c, Hampstead. Member of the Board of Theoloj^y and the I Immortality; 
Board of Philosophy, London University. Author of Studies in the Inner Inspiration. 

of Jesus; &c. [ ^ 


Augustus Edward Hough Love, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Sedleian lYofcssor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Oxford Hon. 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford; formerly Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. 
Secretary to the London Mathematical Society. 


Infinitesimal Calculus. 


Alexander Frances Chamberlain, A.M., Ph.D. / 

Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Clark Umversitv. Worcester, Massiichusetts. ) 
Member of American Antu^uarian fiociety: Hon. Member of American Folk-lore ! 
Sociofy Author of The Child and Childhood tn Folk Thought, ' 


lndiansy4Iorth American. 


Major Arthur George Frederick Griffiths (d. 1908). ( 

HM Inspector of Prisons, 1878-1890. Author of The Chronicles of ;] Identification. 

Secrets of the Prison House; &c. \ 

Sir Archihald Geikie, LL.D. 1 d » 

See the biographical article, Geikik. Sir A. Mutton, James. 

Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A, fy,, , .. 

Lecturer on Church History in the University of Manchester. 'J^lliuminail. 

Sir Alfred George Greenhill, M.A., F.R.S. / 

I'ormerlv Professor of Mathematics m the Ordnance College, Woolwich, Author I 

of Differential and Integral Calculus with Applications; Hydrostatics; Notes owl yu‘OmecnaniCS. 

Dynamics; <&c. V 


Sir A. IIouTUM-SrHiNDLER, C.I.K. 

General in the Persian Army. Author of Eastern Persian Irak, 

Agnes Mary Clerke. 

See the biographical article, Clerke, A. M. 

Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

See the biographical article, Newton, Alfred. 


I^Isfah&n {in part), 

Inuygens, Christiaan, 
[ibis; Icterus. 


Albrecht Socm, Ph.D. (1844-1899). ( 

Formerly Professor of Semitic Philology m the Universities of Leipzig and Tfibingen.-J Irak-Arabi {in part)* 
Author of Arabischc Grammatik ; &c. ( 


Arthur Smith Woodward, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Keeper of Geology, Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
the Geolo.gical Society, London. 


Secretary of 


Ichthyosaurus 

l^lguanodon. 


Arthur William Holland. rimunrlal Cltle/* 

Formerly Scholar of St John'.s College, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Crray's Inn,i iny truniant rf Government. 
1900. ^ I 

Alfred William Pollard, M.A. 

Assistant Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum, hollow of King's College, 

London, Hon. Secretary Bibliographical Society. Editor of Books about Books 
and Bibliographioa. Joint-editor of The Library, Chief Editor of the “ Globe " 

Chaucer. 

1 A complete list, showing all individual contributors, with the articles so signed, appears in th^ final volume. 
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(inebriety, Law of; 


Alexander Wood Renton, M.A., LL.B. 

Puisne Judge of tlie^ Supreme Court of Ceylon. Editor of Encyclopaedia of /Af •! r ^ 

Laws of England, ^ ^ ' \ H • • 

Charles Francis Atkinson. 


Fonnerlv Scholar of C^ueen’s College, Oxford. Captain, ist City of London (Royaf-f 
Fusiliers). \\\{\\ox oi The Wilderness and Cold Harbour, l^nauan wars. 


Colonel Charles Grant. 

F'onuerlv ]ns])eclo^- of Military Education in India. 


{ 


India : Costume. 


Carlton Huntley Hayes, A.M., Ph.L). 

Assistant Professor of History at Columbia University. New York City. Member- 
ol the American Historical Association, 

Conway Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., F.R.S. 

I Yofes.sor oi Psychology' at the University of Bri.stol. Principal of University College,- 
Bristol. 1887-1909. Aiithor of Animal Life and Intelligence ; Habit and Instinct. 


Innocent V., VIII* 
Instinct ; 

Intelligence in Animals. 


Charles Raymond Beazley, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. 

Jhotessor of Modern History in Hr* University of Birmingham. Formerly Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford ; and University Lecturer m the Hi.story of Geography. 
Lothian Prizeman, Oxford, 1889. Lowell Lecturer, Boston, 1908. Author of 
Henry the Navigator ; The Dawn of Modern Geography ; &c. 

Carlo Salvioni. 

Professor of Cla.^sical and Romance Languages, Univer.sity of Milan. 


I Ibn Batuta (in part); 

Idrisi* 

|ltalian Language (in part). 


Charlton Thomas Lewis, PilD. (1834-1904). 

Formerly Lecturer on Life Insurance. Harvard and Columbia Universities, and on 
Principles of Insurance, ('ornell University. Author of History of Germany; Essays; 
Addresses; Ac. 


Insurance (in part). 


Oatl Weatherly'. 

Formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. Barnster-at-Law, Inner 'Lemple. 


Infant Schools. 


Duncan Black Macdonald, M.A., D.D. i 

Professor of Semitic Languages, Hartford Theological Seminary, U.S.A. Author ! 
of Development of Muslim Theology, furisprudence and Constitutional lheory;\ 
Selection front I bn Khaldum; Religious Attitude and Life in Islam; dec. I 


David George Hogarth, M.A. f 

Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Ionia (in part) * 
I*(>lIou oi the British Academy. Excavated at Paphos, 1888; Naucratis, 1899 and^ Isauria ^ * 

iqor, Epiu'sus. Kiot" '» Assiul. looti-iyoy; Director, British School at Athens, 

1897-1900; Director, Cretan Exploration Fund. 1899. \ 


I)«\viD Hannay. ( 

I'ormerlv Britisli Vice-Consul at Barcelona. Author oi Short History of Impressment. 

Navv, /.,v7'/AV,y; Life of Emilio Ca.stelar; A'C. I 


Donald Francis Tovey. j 

Author oi Es<iays in Musical Analysis; comprising The Classical Concerto, T/if Instrumentation, 
Goldberg Variations, and analyses of many other classical works. I 


Dugald Sutherland MacColl, M.A., LL.D. 

Keeper of the National Galler)* of British Art (Tate Gallery) Lecturer on the History 
of Art, University College, London; Fellow of I’niversity College, London. 
Author of Nineteenth Century Art; &c. 


Impressionism. 


Edward Alfred Minchin, M.A., F.Z.S. ( 

Profe.ssor of Protozoology in the t^nivensity of London. Formerly Fellow of Merton I HydromedUSae 9 
College, Oxfoul ; and Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in tl^e University of Oxford, j Hydrozoa. 

Author of “ Sjionge.s and Sporozoa ” in Lanke.ster's Treatise on Zoology; &c. I 

Ernest Barker, M.A. f 

Fellow and Lecturer in Modern History. St John's College. Oxford. Formerly j Imperial Chamber. 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton Colleg.e (Taven Scholar. 1895, ' 


Edwin Bramwell, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. (Edin.). 

Assistant Physician, Koyal Infirmary, Edinburgh. 

Right Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., D.Litt. 

Abbot of Downside Abbey. Bath. Author of '* The Lausiac History of Palladiu.s 
in Cambridge Texts and Studies., 


I Hysteria (in part). 

limitation of Christ. 


Edmund Crosby Quiggin, M.A. f , . 

Fellow, Lecturer in Modern History, and Monro Lecturer m Celtic, Gonville and | Ireland : Early History. 
Cams College, Cambridge. I 


Edward Fairbrother Strange. ( 

Assistant Keeper, Victoria and Albert Museum. South KeUvSington. Member of J Illustration : Technical 
Council, Japan Society. Author of numerous works on art subjects. Joint-editor I Developments. 
of Heirs " Cathedral " Series. I 


Lady Dilke. 

See the biographical article Dilke, Sir C. W., Bart. 

iDMUND Gosse, LL.D. 

See the biographical article, Gosse, Edmxtnd. 

Emf, Hubner. 

Ste the biographical article, Hubner, Emil. 


I Ingres. 

/Huygens, Sir Constantijn; 
llbsen; Idyl. 

I Inscriptions : Latin (in part). 


Sir Edward Herbert Bunburv, Bart., M.A., F.R.G.S. (d. 1895). ( 

M.P. for Bury St Edmunds, 1847-1852. Author of a History of Ancient Geography lonia (in part). 
&c, ■ ‘ [ 
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F. J. H. 
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F. S. P, 
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F. Y. P. 
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G. A, Gr. 
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G. B. 
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Vll 


|lbii KlialdBii (tn pari). 


Illuminated MSS. 


Ellis Hovell Minns, M.A. f 

Lecturer and Assistant Librarian, and formerl}^ Fellow. Pembroke College, Cambridge.-^ lazyges ; Issedones. 
University Lecturer in Palaeography. . [ 

Edward Heniy Palmer, M.A. 

See the biographical article, Palmer, E. H. 

Edmund Knecht, Ph.D., M.Sc.Tech. (Manchester), F.I.C. i 

Professor of Technological Chemistry. Manchester University. Head of Chemical I 
Department, Municipal Schoc|} of Technology. Manchester. Examiner in Dyeing, Indigo* 

City and Guilds of London Institute. Author of A Manual of Dyeing \ &c. Editor I 
of Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. ^ 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln (Edward Lee Hicks). f 

Honorary Fellow of Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford. Formerly Canon Residentiary I Inscriptions I Greek 
of Manchester. J^'ellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College. Author of Manual] Nfi part), 

of Greek Historical Inscriptions ; &c. * |^ \ / /• 

Eduard Meyer, Pii.D., D.LiTT.(Oxon.), LL.D. ( 

Profes.sor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Author of Geschichte rfes] Hystaspcs ; Iran. 
Alterthums; Geschichte dcs alien Aegyptens; Die IsraelUen und ihre NachbarstAmme. [ 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, G.C.B., I.S.O., D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D. 

Director and Principal Librarian, British Museum, 1808-1909. Sandars Reader 
in Bibliography, Cambridge, 1895-1896. Hon. Fellow of University College. 

Oxford. Correspondent of the Institute of France and of the Royal l^russian 
Academy of Sciences. Author of Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography. 

Editor of Chronicon Angliae. Joint-editor of publications of the Palaeographical I 
Society, the New Palaeographical Society, anci of the Facsimile of the Laiirentian I 
Sophocles. [ 

Edmund Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.S('. / 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary's Hospital. London, and to the Children’s Hospital.! HvdrnfiiinhAlus 
Great Ormond Street; late Examiner in Surgery at the Universities of Cambridge, ) 

Durham and London. Author of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. I 

Frank Albert Fetter, Ph.D. 

Professor of Political Economy and PTnance, Cornell University. Member of the 
State Board of Charities. Author of The Principles of Economics; &c. [ 

Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.TH.(Giessen). rioonoclaats • 

Fellow of the British Academy. Formerlv Fellow of University College, Oxford. « ™ V. 

Author of The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle; Myth, Magic and Morals; &c. WOrsUlp. 

Frederick George Meeson Beck, M.A. 

Fellow and Lecturer in Classics, Clare College, Cambridge. 

Francis John Haverfield, M..A., TJ..I)., F.S.A. c 

Camden Prolessor of Ancient Historv in the University of Oxiord. F'ellow of I 
Brasenose College. Fellow of the British Acculemy. Formerly Censor, Student, -j Ickuleld Street. 
Tutor and Librarian of Christ Church, Oxford. Ford’s Lecturer, i90(>-i907 . 1 
Author of Monographs on Roman History, e.specially Roman 13 ritain; &c. ( 

Francis Llewellyn Griffith, M.A., Ph.D., IcS.A. / 

Reader in Egyptology. Oxford University^ Editor of the Arcliaeological Survey I 


Interstate Commerce. 


Hwicoe. 


and Archaeological Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
German Archaeological Institute. 


l’\*llow 


of Imperial I 


Hyksos ; Isis. 


Insanity : Hospital 
Treatment. 

Independence, 
Declaration of. 


I Inn and Innkeeper* 


Frederick Peterson, M.D., Ph.D. 

Professor of Psychiatry, Columbia University. President of New York Stated 
Commission in Lunacy, 1902-1906, Author of Mental Diseases; ttc. 

F'rancis Samuel Philbrick, A.M., Ph.D. 

Fellow of Nebraska State University. Formerly Scholar and Resident Fellow of] 

Harvard University. Member of American Historical Association. 

Francis Watt, M.A. 

Barrisler-at-Law, Middle Temple. Author of Law’s Lumber Poom. 

Frederick William Rudler, I.S.O., F.G.S. ( 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology London, 1879-1902.-^ Hyacinth ; lolite. 
I’resident of the Geologists’ Association, 1887-1889. ( 

Frederick York Powell, D.C.L., LL.D. /Iceland : History^ and 

See the biographical article, Powell, Frederick York. j Ancient Literature 

George A. Boulenger, F.R.S., D.Sc., Pii.D. ( 

In charge of the collections of Reptiles and Fishes, Department of Zoology, British^ Ichthyology {in part). 
Museum. Vice-President of the Zoological Society of London. ( 

George Abraham Grierson, C.LE., Ph.D., D.LiTT.(Dublin). C 

Member of the Indian Civil Service, 1873-1903. In charge of Linguistic Survey of I 

India, 1898-1902. Gold Medallist, Royal Asiatic Society, 1909. Vice-President'f IndO- Aryan LangP*?®** 
oi the Royal Asiatic Society. Formerly Fellow of Calcutta University. Author ( 

The Languages of India; &c. 

Grenville Arthur James Cole. • c 

Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland. Profc.ssor of Geology, Royal Collegei Ireland : 
of Science for Ireland, Dublin. Author of Aids in Practical Geology; &c. ( ’ 

Sir George Christopher Molesworth Birdwood, K.C.I.E. / 

See the biographical article, Birdwood, Sir G. C. M. | Incense. 

George Franos Hill, M.A. riMcrtftlom: Greek 

Assistant in Department of Coins and Medals, British Museum. Author ofl liar t) 

Sources for Greek History 478-431 b.c. ; Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins ; &c. j, ” ^ 
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Indulgence. 

Hymenoptera ; 
lohneumon-Fly ; 
Insect. 


George Gordon Coulton, M.A. 

Birkbeck Lecturer in EccJesiasticaJ History. Trinity College, Cambridge. Author 
of Medieval Studies \ Lhmchr and his England; &c. 

George Herbert Carpenter, B.Sc. (Ix)nd.). ^ 

Professor of Zoology in the Koyal College of Science, Dublin. Author of Insects : ^ 
their Structure and Life. 

Graziadio I. Ascoll f 

Senator of the ICingdom of Italy. Professor of Comparative Grammar at the ) Italian Language {in part). 
Universil V of Milan. Author oi Codice I slandese ; &c. ' 

George Jamieson, C.M.G., M.A. ( 

J'’ornierly Consul-General at Shanghai, and Consul and Judge of the Supreme Court,-! Hwang Ho. 

Shanghai. 

Gustav Kruger, Ph.D. 

l^rofe.ssor of Church Histb’ry in the University of Giessen. Author of Das Papstthum ; 

cVc. 


4 


Irenaens. 


George Pkrcival Mudge, A.R.C.S., F.Z.S. f 

turer on Biology, Loudon Hospital Medical College, and London School of-! Inoubation and InoubatOFS. 
Medicine lor Women, University ol London. Author of -4 Text Book of Zoology; &c [ 


Verv Rev. George William Kitchin, M.A., D.D., F.S.A. 

Deati of Durham, and Warden of the University of Durham. Hon. Student of_ 
Cluist Church. Oxford. Fellow of ling's College. London. Dean of Winchester, 
1883-1894. Author of A History of Prance; &c.’ 


Hutten, Ulrich von. 


Rev. Griffithes Wheeler Thatcher, M.A., B.D. 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W. Forrnerlv Tutor in Hebrew and Old 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. Author of a Commentary on 
Judges ; An Arabic Grammar ; See. 


Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi ; 

Ibn ‘Arabl ; Ibn Athir ; 
Ibn Duraid ; Ibn Faradi ; 
Ibn Farid ; Ibn Hazm ; 
Ibn Hisham ; Ibn Ishaq ; 
Ibn Jubair ; Ibn KhaldOn 
(in pari); 

Ibn KhallikSn ; 


Ibn Qutaiba ; Ibn l^'d ; 
Ibn Tufail ; Ibn Usaibfa ; 
Ibrahim Al-Mausill. 


Hugh Chisholm, M.A, r 

I'ormerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of the nth edition ! Iron Mask) Ismail, 
of the Encyolof>aedia Britannica , Co-editor of the loth edition. [ 


Sir Henry Creswicke Rawunsun, Bart., K.C.B. 

See the biographical article, Kawi.inson, Sir Henry Creswicke. 

Harriet L. Hennessy, M.D., (Brux.) L.R.C.P.L, L.R.('.S.T. 

Henry Marion Howe, A.M., LL.D. 

1 ‘rofessor of Metallurgy, Columbia University. Author of Metallurgy of Steel; &c. 


IsfahSin : History. 

Infancy ; 

Intestinal Obstruction. 
Iron and Steel. 


Henry Newton Dickson, M.A., D.Sr., F.R.G.S. ( 

Professor of Geography, University College, heading Author of Elementary \ Indian Ocean. 
Me.teovologv \ Papers on Oceanography; doc. ( 


Hermann Oelsnek, M.A., }*h. 1 ). 

'I'avlonan Prnfes.sor of the Romance T.ariguages in University of Oxford. Member I 
of Council of the I’hilological Society. Author of A History of Frovemal Literature ; 

&c. 


Italian Literature (in part). 


Henry Sturt, M.A. 

Author ol Idola Thcatri ; 1 he Idea of a Free i hurch; and Personal Idealism, 


Induction. 


Rev. Herbert Thomas Andrews. / 

Professor of New Tcbtamenl ExegesF, New College, London. Author of the I 
” Commentary on Acts" in the Westminster New Testament; Handbook on (he\^ 
Apocryphal Books in tlic “Century Bible," I 


Sir Henry Yule. K.f.S.I., C.B. 

See the biographical article, Yule, Sir Hknkv. 



Batuta (in part\ 


Israel Abrahams, M.A. / 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in the University of Cambridge, | Ibn TIbbon ; 

Formerly President, Jewish Historical Society in England. Author of A Immannal Ben SolomOQ. 

History of Jewish Literature] Jewush Life in the Middle Ages; &c. \ 


John Ambrose Fleming, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc\ f 

Pender lYofcs.sor of Electrical Engineering in the University of London. Fellow I 
of University College, Lonchm. F'ormerly Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. ■< Induction Coil, 
and Lecturer on Applied Mechanics in the University! Author of Magnets and\ 

Electric Currents. " \ 

J«MES Burgess, C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.S.(Edin.), F.R.G.S., Hon.A.R.I.B.A. l 

Formerly Director General of Archaeological Survey of India. Author of Archaeo- j Indian ArnhitAntiirn 
Survey of Western India. Editor of Fergusaon’s Htstorv of Indian Arc/dA 
tenure. I 

Sir JotN Batty Tuke, Kt., M.D., F.R.S.(Edin.), D.Sc., LL.D. f 

i^esiient of the Nourological Society of the United Kingdom. Medical Director j Hyitorla (in part); 
of NewSaughton Hall Asylum. Edinburgh. M.P, for the Universities of Edinburgh | Insanity : Medical. 
and St Andrews. 1900-1910. t 



C. H. 

J. C. Van D. 


J. C. W. 


J. D. B. 


J. F* F. 


J. F.-K. 


J. G. K. 


J. G. Sc. 


J. H. A. H. 


J. H. Mu. 


J. H. Be. 


J. H. van’t H. 
J. L. M. 

J. Ma 

J. M. A. de L. 


J. M. M. 


J. P. E. 

J. P. Pe, 
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J, S. F. 

J. T. Be. 
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Rich!' Rev. John Cuthbert Hedlev, O.S.B,, D.D. 

R.C. Bwhop ot Newport. Author of The Holy Eucharist; Ac. 

John Charles Van Dyke. 

Professor ofjhc History of Art. Rutger's College, New Brunswick. N, J. 
Editor of The Studio and Art Review. Author of Art for Art’s Sake; 
Painting; Old English Masters; Ac. 


|lnunaeu]ate Conception. 


James Claude Webster. 

Barristcr-at-Law, Middle Temple. , 

James David Bourchier, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

King's College, Cambridge. Correspondent of The Times in South-Eastern Europe. 
Commander ol the Orders of Prince Danilo of Montenegro and of the Saviour of 
Greece, and Officer of the Order of St Alexander of Bulgaria. 


I Inns of Court. 
Ionian Islands. 


John Faitiifull Fleet, C.I.E., Ph.D. , ( 

Coiiimisbioner of Central and Southern Divisions of Bombay, 1891-1897. Authors inscriptions : Indian, 
ol Inscriptions of the Early Liupta Kings; &c. [ 


James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Litt.D., F.R.Hlst.S, r 

Gilmour Pral(‘ssor of Spanish Language and Literature, Liverpool University. I 
Noniidn McColl Lecturer, Cambridge University. Fellow of the British Academy.-! Isla* J. F. dO. 

Member of the Royal Spanish Academy. Knight Commaiivler of the Order of I 
Alphonso XII. Author of A History of Spanish Literature; &c. 

John Graham Kerr, M.A., F.R.S. r 

Regius Professor ol Zoology in the University of Glasgow. Fornierlv Demonstrator I 

in Animal Monihology 111 the University ot Cambridge. Fellow of Christ's College,-! Ichthyology (in part). 
Cambridge. 1898-1904. Walsingham Medallist, 1898. Neill Prizeman, Royal I 
Society ol Edinburgh, 1904. y 


Sir James George Scott, K.C.I.E. [ 

Superintendent and I’olitical Officer, Southern Shan States. Author of Bufwa, { Irrawaddy. 
a Handbook; I'he Upper Burma Gazetteer; &c. 

John Henry Arthur Hart, M.A. f.. 

Fellow, Theological Lecturer and Librarian, St John's College, Cambridge. |nyrcanus. 

John Henry Muiriiead, M.A., LL.D. f 

J’rofessor of Philosophy in the University of Birmingham. Author of Elementsl Idealism. 
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HUSBAND, properly the head of a household,” but now 
chiefly used in the sense of a man legally joined by marriage to 
a woman, his “ wife ” ; the legal relations between them are 
treated below under' Husband and Wife. The word appears 
in 0. Eng. as husbonda, answering to the Old Norwegian 
husbdndi, and means the owner or freeholder of a has, or house. 
The last part of the word still survives in ” bondage ” and ” bond- 
man,” and is derived from bua, to dwell, which, like I^t. colere, 
means also to till or cultivate, and to have a household. ” Wife,” 
in 0 .^ Eng. wij, appears in all leutonic languages except Gothic ; 
cf. Ger. Wetb, Dutch wijf, &c., and meant originally simply 
a female, “ woman ” itself being derived from ivifman, the 
pronunciation of the plural wimmen still preserving the original i. 
Many derivations of ” wife ” have been given ; thus it has been 
connected with the root of “ weave,” with the Gothic watbjan, 
to fold or wrap up, referring to the entangling clothes worn 
by a woman, and also with the root of vibrate, to tremble. 
These are all merely guesses, and the ultimate history of the 
word is lost. It does not appear outside Teutonic languages. 
Parallel to “ husband ” is ” housewife,” the woman managing 
a household. The earlier hnsivij was pronounced husstf, and 
this pronunciation survives in the application of the word to 
a small case containing scissors, needles and pins, cottons, &c. 
From this form also derives ” hussy,” now only used in a de- 
preciatory sense of a light, impertinent girl. Beyond the meaning 
of husband as a married man, the word appears in connexion 
with agriculture, in ” husbandry ” and ” husbandman.” Accord- 
ing to some authorities ” husbandman ” meant originally in 
;the north of England a holder of a ” husbandland,” a manorial 
henant who held two ox-gangs or virgates, and ranked next 
ibelow the yeoman (see J. C. Atkinson in Notes and Queries, 
!6th series, vol. xii., and E. Bateson, History of Northumberland, 
1893). From the idea of the manager of a household,' 
f husband ” was in use transferred to the manager of an estate, 
ijand the title was held by certain officials, e.specially in the great 
fading companies. Thus the ” husband ” of the East India 
Ipompany looked after the interests of the company at the 
fcustom-house. The word in this sense is practically obsolete, 
|ut it still appears in ” ship’s husband,” an agent of the owners 
if a ship who looks to the proper equipping of the vessel, and her 
ppairs, procures and adjusts freights, keeps the accounts, mokes 


charter-parties and acts generally as manager of the ship’s 
employment. Where such an agent is himself one of the owners 
of the vessel, the name of ” managing owner ” is used. The 
” ship’s husband ” or ” managing owner ” must register his 
name and address at the port of registry (Merchant Shipping 
Act 1894, § 59). From the use of ” husband ” for a good and 
thrifty manager of a household, the verb ” to husband ” means 
to economize, to lay up a st^re, to save. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE, Law relating to. For the modes 
m which the relation of husband and wife may be constituted 
and dissolved, see Marriage and Divorce, The present article 
Will deal only with the effect of marriage on the legal position 
of the spouses. The person chiefly affected is the wSe, who 
probably m all political systems becomes subject, in consequence 
of marriage, to some kind of disability. The most favourable 
system scarcely leaves her as free as an unmarried woman ; and 
the most unfavourable subjects her absolutely to the authority 
of her husband. In modem times the effect of marriage on 
property is perhaps the most important of its consequences 
and on this point the laws of different sUtes show wide diversity 
of principles. 

The history of Roman law exhibits a transition from an 
extreme theory to its opposite. The position of the wife in the 
earliest Roman household was regulated by the law of Manus, 
She fell under the ”hand ” of her husband,— -became one of his 
family, along with his sons and daughters, natural or adopted, 
and his slaves. The dominion which, so far as the children 
was concerned, was known as the patria potestas, was, with 
reference to the wife, called the manus. The subject members 
of the family, whether wife or children, had, broadly speaking, 
no rights of their own. If this institution implied the complete 
subjection of the wife to the husband, it also implied a much 
closer bond of union between them than we find in the later 
Roma^ law. The wife on her husband’s death succeeded, like 
the children, to freedom and a share of the inheritance. Manus 
however, was not essential to a legal marriage ; its restraints 
were pksome and unpopular, and in course of time it ceased 
to exist, leaving no equivalent protection of the stability of 
family life. The later Roman marriage left the spouses com- 
p^atively independent of each other. The distance between 
the two modes of marriage may be estimated by the fact that, 
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while under the former the wife was one of the husband’s immediate 
heirs, under the latter she was called 'tO thpj inheritance only 
after his kitli and kin had been exhausted *and only in preference 
to the treasury. It seems doubtful how far she had, during 
the continuance of marriage, a legal right to enforce aliment 
from her husband, although if he neglected her she had the 
unsatisfactory remedy of an easy divprce. The law, in fact, pre- 
ferred to leave the parties to arrange their mutual rights and 
obligations by private contracts. Hence the importance of the law 
of settlements {Dotes). The Dos and the Donatio ante nupiias were 
settlements by or on behalf of the husband or wife, during the 
continuance of the marriage, and the law seems to have looked 
with some jealousy on gifts made by one to the other in any 
less formal way , as possibly tainted with undue influence. During 
the marriage the husband had the administration of the property. 

The manus of the Roman law appears to be only one instance 
of an institution common to all primitive sodetie#. On the 
continent of Enrope after many centuries, during which local 
usages were brought under the influence of principles derived 
from the Roman law, a theory of marriage became established, 
the leading feature of which is the community of goods between 
husband and wife. Describing the principle as it prevails in 
France, Story {Conflict of Laws, § 130) says: This community 
or nuptial partnership (in the absence of any special contract) 
generally extends to all the movable property of the husband 
and wife, and to the fruits, income and revenue thereof. . . . 
It extends also to all immovable property of the husband and 
wife accjuircd during the marriage, but not to such immovable 
property as either possessed at the time of the marriage, or 
which came to them afterwards by title of succession or by gift. 
The property thus acquired by this nuptial partnership is liable 
to tlie debts of the parties existing at the time of the marriage ; 
to the debts contracted by the husband during the community, 
or by the wife during the community with the consent of the 
husband ; and to debts contracted ior the maintenance of the 
family. . . . The husband alone is entitled to administer the 
property of the community, and he may alien, sell or mortgage 
It without the concurrence of tlie wife.” But he cannot dispose 
by will of more than his share of the common property, nor can 
he part with it gratuitously mter tnvos. The community is 
dissolved by death (natural or civil), divorce, separation of 
body -or separation of property. On separation of body or of 
property the wife is entitled to tlie full control of her movable 
property, but cannot alien her immoval:^ property, without 
her husband’s consent or legal authority. On the death of 
either party the property is divided in equal moieties between 
the survivor and the heirs of the deceased. 

Law of England. — The English common law as usual followed 
its own course m dealing with this subject, and in no department 
were Its rules more entirely insular and independent. Ihe 
text writers all assumed two fundamental principles, which 
between them established a system of rights totally unlike that 
just described. Husband and wife were said to be one person in 
the eye of the law — unica persona, quia caro una d sanguis utms. 
Hence a man could not grant or give anything to his wife, 
because she was himself, and if there were any compacts between 
them before marriage they were dissolved by the union of persons. 
Hence, too, the old rule of law, now greatly modified, that husband 
and wife could not be allowed to give evid^ce against each 
other, in any trial, civil or criminal. The unity, however, was 
one-sided only ; it was the wife who was merged in the husband, 
not the husband in the wife. And when the theory did not 
ap^y, the disabilities of ” coverture ” suspended the active 
exercise of the wife’slegalfaculties. The old technical phri^eology 
described husband and wife as baron and feme ; the rights of 
the husband were baronial rights. From one point of view the 
wife was merged in the husband, from another she was as one of 
his vassals. A curious example is the immunity of the wife in 
certain cases from punishment for crime committed in the 
presence and on the presumed coercion of the husband. “ So 
great a favourite,” says Blackstone, ” is the female sex of the 
laws of England.” 
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The application of these principles with reference to the 
property of the wife, and her capacity to contract, may now be 
briefly traced. 

The freehold property of the w^fe became vested in the husband 
and herself during the coverture, and he had the management 
and the profits. If the wife had been in actual possession at 
any time during the marriage of an estate of inheritance, and if 
there had been a child of the marriage capable of inheriting, 
then the husband became entitled on his wife’s death to hold 
the estate for his own life as tenant by the curtesy of England 
{curialitas).^ Beyond this, however, the husband's rights did 
not extend, and the wife’s heir at last succeeded to the inheritance. 
The wife could not part with her real estate without the concur- 
rence of the husband ; and even so she must be examined 
apart from her husband, to ascertain whether she freely and 
voluntarily consented to the deed. 

With rega^ to pcrswial property, kt passed absolutely at 
common law to the husband. Specific things in the possession 
of the wife {choses in possession) became the property of the 
husband at once ; things not in possession, but due and re- 
coverable from others {chases in action), might be recovered 
by the husband. A chose in action not reduced into actual 
possession, when the marriage was dissolved by death, reverted 
to the wife if she was the survivor ; if the husband survived 
he could obtain possession by taking out letters of administra- 
tion. A chose in action was to be distinguished from a specific 
thing which, although the property of the wife, was for the 
time being in the hands of another. In the latter case the 
property was in the wife, and passed at once to the husband ; 
in the former the wife had a mere pis in personam, which the 
husband might enforce if he chose, but which was still cap- 
able of reverting to the wife if the- husband died withDut 
enforcing it. 

Tlie chattels real of the wife {i.e., personal property, dependent 
on, and partaking of, the nature of realty, sucli os leaseholds) 
passed to the husband, subject to the wife’s right of survivorship, 
•unless barred by the husband by some act done during his life. 
A disposition by will did not bar the wife’s interest ; but any 
disposition inter mvos by the husband was valid and effective. 

The courts of equity, however, greatly modified the rules of 
the common law by the introduction of the wife’s separaie 
estate, i.e. property settled to the wife for her separate use, 
independently of her husband. The principle seems to have 
been originally admitted in a case of actual separation, when 
a fund was given for the maintenance of the wife while living 
apart from her husband. And the conditions under which 
separate estate might be enjoyed Imd taken the Court of Chancery 
many generations to develop. No particular form of words was 
necessary to create a separate estate, and the intervention of 
trustees, though common, was not necessary. A clear intention 
to deprive the husband of his common law rights was sufficient 
to do so. In such a case a married woman was entitled to deal 
with her property as if she was unmarried, although the earlier 
decisions were iri favour of requiring her binding engagements 
to be in writing or under seal. But it was afterwards held that 
any engagements, clearly made with reference to the separate 
estate, would bind that estate, exactly as if the woman had been 
a feme sole. Connected with the doctrine of separate use was 
the equitable contrivance of restraint on anticipation with which 
later legislation has not interfered, whereby property might be 
BO settM to the separate use of a married woman that she could 
not, during coverture, alienate it or anticipate the income. 
No such restraint is recognized in the case of a man or of a feme 
sole, and it depends entirely on the separate estate ; and the 
separate estate has its existence only during coverture, so that 
a woman to whom such an estate is given may dispose of it so 
long as she is unmarried, but becomes bound by the restraint as 
soon as she is married. In yet another way the court of Chancery 
interfered to protect the interests of married women. When a 

* Curtesy or courtesy has been explained by legal writers as 

arising by favour of the law of England." The word has nothing 
to do with courtesy ui the sense of complaiaance. 



Jjuibawd nought -the’iiid of that ,<;ourt to g^t pf.hjs 

wife s ,c/m^ in ftQtiop^ he was , required to a provision 
^r lver and.her chjddreniout.of the fund-sought to ibe, recovered. 
This IS called the cl mi is .said to be 

hosed on the original .nwcim of KChoncery jurisprudence, rthiot 

.he who tseeks equity must do equity.” Two .other propertiy 
.interests of minor importance. are . recognised. The wifcis ^pm- 
mon^y , IS a provision for the fpurqhose of .clothe^and ornaments 
suitable to her husband’s station, but it is not an absolute 
^jftTo ^the .separate use, of the wife ; and a wife surviving her 
husband cannot nlaim Tor. more than one year’s arrears. of pin- 
monny . ^ Pat:uphcfnaU(i are jewels and other . ornaments givon 
to the wife by her husband, for the purpose of .being wprn by her, 
but not as her separate property. The husband , may dispose 
of them, apt tnkr.ums but noTby will, unless the.wiU confers 
other beneuts .on .the .wife, i in which case she must elect between 
m wilLond the paraphernalia.* She mayoko on the death 
rm the husband .claim paraphernalia, provided 41 creditors 
have been satisfied, .her right being superior to that of any 
legatee. ^ 

The corresponding interest of the vwfe in the .property of the 
husband. IS much more meagre and illusory. Besides ,a general 
right to maintenance at her husband’s eifpense,she has.atcommon 
law a right to dower (q,v^) in her husband’s lands,, and to a^nr^ 
reUwnabihs (tlmd) of his personal estate, if he dies intestate. 
TheTormet, wliigh originally was a solid provision for widows, 
Las by the ingenuity 4 conveyancer^, as .well as • by positive 
enactment, been, reduced to very slender , dimensions. It may 
be destroyed by a .mere declaration to that effect on the part 
of the, husband, as wellas by his conveyance. of., the land or by 
his will. 

The common practice of .r^ujating the rights of husband, 
wife.and childreti by, marriage ;settlements obviates the har,dships 
of the common law-~at least , for the women of 'llije wealthier 
classes. The legislature by the Married Women’s Trpperty 
Actsof 1870, 1874, i 8&2 (which repealed and consolidated theacts 
of 1:870 .and 1874), 18^3 and 1907 introduced very considerable 
changes. The chief provisions of thcMarfied Women’s Property 
Act j88j 2, which enormously improved the position , of women 
unproterted by marriage settlement, are, shortly, that a married 
w'oman js capable of acquiring, holding and disposing of by wfll 
or othenvis.e, any real and personal property, in ‘the same manner 
as if she were a jerne sole, without the intervention of any trustee. 
The property of a woman married after the beginning of the 
act, whether belonging to her at the time of marriage or acquired 
after marriage, is held by her as a feme sole. The .same is the case 
with property acquired after the beginning of the act by,a woman 
married before the act. After marriage a woman remains liable 
for antenuptial debts and liabilities, and as between her and her 
husband, in the absence of contract to the contrary, her separate 
properly is deemed primarily liable. The husband is only 
haWe m the extent of property acquired from or through his 
wife. The act also contained provisions as to otock, investment, 
insurance, evidence and other matters. The effect of the act 
was to render obsolete the law as to what created ,a separate 
use or a reduction into possession o{ choses in action, as , to equity 
i:o a settlement, as tp fraud on the husband’s marital rights, 
and as -to the inability of one of two married persons to give 
a gift to the other. Also, in the case of a gift tp a husband and' 
wife m terms which would make .them joint tenants if unmarried, 
they no longer take as one person but as two. The act contained i 
a special caving of existing and future settlements ; a settlement * 
being still necessary where it is desired to secure only the enjoy- 
ment of the income to the wife and to provide for children 
The act by itself would enable the without regard toiamily 
claims, instantly to part with the whdie Of any property .which 
miglrt come to her. Restraint on anticipation was preserved 
by the act, subject to the liability of such property for antenuptial 
debts, and to the power given by the Coriveyancing Act rS8i 
to bind a married woman’s interest iiiotwithstanding a clause 
of restraint. The Married Women’s Property Act of 18^ 
repealed two clauses in the act of 1882, the exact bearing ctf 
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ywhiuhfhad been a/mattsrA(i£K:ont]X)veiisy. rltpr^wdedep^cifMiaUy 
that every ‘Cpntfaet hereinafter onter^d into ‘ly a married 
woman, otherwise tnan as. an agen^,;^quld, be. deemed to be, a 
r contract ^entered into by her with tO!a^d>be bipding 

cupon her separate property, whether she was or was not 4n ^fact 
possessed eff or entitled to cuiy separate property at tbe time 
when ^(he entered jnto such.opntrac.^, that it, should bind all 
i separate property which she might, at any -time, or thereafter 
be possessed of or entitled to, and that itjshouWtbe enforceable 
by proo^ of law against all property whiph^he might thereafter, 
while discovert, be possessed qf Qr entitled to. The apt of ,1907 
enaWed.a n^ied ^ipan, with<mt her tP i^spoie,of 

or (join 10 i^sposing tof, ireal t)r rpersona) propsaity rlield by her 
solely or jointly as trustee or personal representative, in like 
manner, as if she were a feme s(fle. It ^abo, provided that a. settle- 
ment ^or agreement for settlement whether before ,pr 4ter 
reapoeting property , of the woman, should not 
be- valid unless ©xecuted'-'by^her if «he was oFfnll age^pr confirmed 
by her after .she attained full age. The .Married Women*s 
Property Act 1908 removed a curious aapm 4 y ,by enacting 
that atwrripd wwan havii}g -separate rprpparty 4iqnld be 
equally liable with single women and widows for the.maintienauut^ 
of parents who are in ireqeipt. of ppqr relief. 

1 be British , colonies generally havp adopted • the rpruvriphs of 
the Rnghsh acts of 1882 and 1^3. 

1 ^SeqUand , — The law of Scotland difiers loss from Emdiah 

law tuan to use of a very different terminology would lead us to 
suppose. The phrase communio honorum has ,been employed to 
express to interest which the spouses have in the movable property 
oi<tx)th, -but its use -has 'been sovenely ensured as eesentiallv in- 
acowate and mtoo^ing. dt has been iooiitended (that .tons -was no 
rj^l coramuml^ of good^, .and .npipar.tocship or rWPifto botwoen 
the spousej^^ The wdes movable prcyicrty, .withL c««:tain exceptions, 
freemen ts,» Became as absolutely the property 
of the hnsbanrios It did m.Euglish law. Tho notion-of 
iWWi jwtveyer,' favoured by the. peculiar rilthtBWfithe wtieaad ehUdran 
'?? thfisolutipn ,of the maxriagfi. JPacvious to the l^tastaie 
Movable Successiim (Scotland) Act 1855 the law stood as follows, 
ilic fund lorm^ by the movable property of both spouses mav be 
dealt with by the husband as he pleases during life ; it is^ incISwcd 
by bis (ocquipitiona anjd tojipiahed by his debts, dhe respeptiwe 
sharps contnbuted by husband and wifo return on the- dissolution Of 
I representatives if the marriage to 

I dissolved within a year and a day, and Without a living child. CHher- 
WMC to division is into two or tliree shares, according asichildren at« 
CKintmg not, M ithe tiissolution i of the marrioge. On the death of 

to husband, to, children .takie ono^thied (called tto widow 

takes one- third {jus rehUae), and the remaining.ioac- third iihtdead 
according to his wjU or to hi.s next SF kin. ;If there be no 
ctoa™, to jus relietae -and the dead'a part are each one^half. If 
the wne dieitoforo the husband,. her representatives, -whether children 
-or not, wc .creditom for to value- of tor share. The )«tatute above- 
mentioned, however, enacts tot " where wife, toil predecease her 
husband,, the next of kin, executors or other representatives of such 
wife, wlwther testate or intestate, shall have no right to any share 6f 
•to goods, in conuumuotfi ; nor shalLany legacy .or bequest or testa- 
mentary disposition thereof by -such wife, aheet on attach to the said 
.goods or any portion ttiereof." It also abolishes the rule by which 
the share.s revert if the manii^e docs not subsist for a year and a dav 
'^eral Kter arts apply to Scotland -some of the principles of ^ 


.fcnghah ttonaed Women 3 Property Acts. Those «re tfco Married 
Wom^a Property. (Scotland) Ajet x 8 y 7 ,tWhichiproteot 8 the earnings 

liabihtyTor^touptial dShte 
lA^ Women s Policies of Assurance (Scotland) 

iK»o, whichonablcs a woman tocontractfor a policy of assurance 

rWomenSs -Property (Scotland) 

pi^operty does mot pass to .to .husband on 
to tlie administration and profits. 
His cowte^, as in English law, is also recognized. On the other 
tomha Wid^ hna^ierce or: lifedrewt of a. third part of the husband ^s 
heritable estate, udleas'^e has accepted, a conventional provision. 

Continental Europe ^ — Since ,1882 'English Jegislatimi in to matter 
of women s property has , progressed from perhaps tlic mo^t 

backward to to foremost place in Europe. By a curious contrast 
toio^y European .couiitries where, in ihv absenoe of a wtrie- 
meat to the oonlvary, indeptfHl^nicoidf the wife'sipipperty was iieeag- 
aiaecj, were.Russia.ondrltaly. But there, is now* riarked tendenw 
towards contractual emancipation. Sweden , adopted a law on this 
subject m 1874, Denmark in 18R0, ‘Noiway in 1888. r,crmanv 
followed, to Civil . Code which came into operatien in 1900 (Art. 
1367) proMidiiig thatt to wifer's wages m earnings toUifomi mrt of 
her Vomhalt^nt or separate property,, which a previous , article 
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(i 3 <j 5 ) placed beyond the husband's control. As regards property 
accruing to the wife in Germany by 8uc<X;ssioni will or intef 
vivos, it is only separate property where thtf'donor has deliberately 
sliniilalcd exclusion of the husband's right. 

Ill France it seemed as if the system of community of property 
was ingrained in the institutioiib of the country. But a law of igoy 
lias 1)1 ought France into line with other countries. This law gives a 
nuirtied woman sole control over earnings from her personal work 
tiud .savings therefrom. She can with silch money acquire personalty 
c>r realty, over the former of wdiicli she has absolute control. But 
if .she abuses her rights by squandering her money or administering 
her property badly or imprudently the husband may apply to the 
court to have her freedom restricted. 

American Law . — In the United States, the revolt against the 
common law theory of husband and wdfe wav* earned farther than in 
England, and legislation early tended in the direction of absolute 
ecpidlily between the sexes. Each state has, however, taken its 
own wav and selected it.s own time for introducing modifications of 
the exibling law, so that the legislation on this subject is now 
exceedingly conijilicated and difficult. Jame.H Schouler {Law of 
Domestic Relations) gives an account of the general result in the 
different states to wdiich reference may be made. The peculiar 
system of Homc.slead Laws in many of the states (see Homestead 
o.nd ExLMi'TiON Iv\w's) constitutes an inaUciiable provision for the 
wife and family of the householder. 

HUSHI (Rumanian Hujj), the capital of the department 
of Falciii, Rumania ; on a branch of the Jassy-Galatz railway, 
9 m. IV. of the river Pruth and the Russian frontier. Pop. 
( 1 (;oo) 1 5,404, about one-fourth being Jews. Hushi is an episcopal 
.si ':. The cathedral was built in 1491 by Stephen the Great of 
Idoldavia. There are no important manufactures, but a large 
faT is held annually in September for the sale of live-stock, 
end wine is produced in considerable quantities. Hushi is said 
t j liavc been founded in the 15th century by a colony of Hussites, 
from whom its name is derived. The treaty of the Pruth between 
Russia and Turkey was signed here in 1711. 

HUSKISSON, WILLIAM (1770-1830), English statesman and 
financier, was descended from an old Staffordshire family of 
moderate fortune, and was born at Birch Moreton, Worcester- 
.shirc, on the nth of March 1770. Having been placed in his 
fourteenth year under the charge of his maternal great-uncle 
Dr (ieni, physician to the English embassy at Pans, in 1783 
he passed his early years amidst a political fermentation which 
\n\ him to take a deep interest in politics. Though he approved 
o! iIk; French Revolution, his sympathies were with the more 
moderate party, and he became a member of the “ club of 1789,’’ 
iuslitol(!cl to support the new form of constitutional monarchy 
m opposition to the anarchical attempts of the Jacobins. He 
I 'lrly displayed his mastery of the principles of finance by a 
Hi, COW'S delivered in Augu.st 1790 before this society, in regard 
to the issue of assignats by the government. The Discours 
gained him considerable reputation, but as it failed in its purpose 
he withdrew from the society. In January 1793 he was appointed 
l^y Dundas to an office created to direct the execution of the 
Aliens Act ; and in the discharge of his delicate duties he mani- 
le.sted such ability that in 1795 he was appointed under-secretary 
at v/ar. In the following year he entered parliament as member for 
Morpi th, hut for a considerable period he took scarcely any part 
in tin debates. In 1800 he inherited a fortune from Dr Gem. 
On the retirement of I’itt in 1801 he resigned office, and after 
conUsling Dover unsucce.ssfully he withdrew for a time into 
private lite. Having in 1804 been chosen to represent Liskeard, 
he was on the restoration of the Pitt ministry appointed secretary 
of the treasury, holding office till the dissolution of the ministry 
after the death of Pitt in January 1806. After being elected 
lor Harw'ich in 1807, he accepted the same office under the duke 
of I'ortland, but he withdrew from the ministry along with 
Canning in 1809. In the following year he published a pamphlet 
on the currency system, which confirmed his reputation as the 
aldcst financier of his time ; but his free-trade principles did not 
aa;'.)rd with those of his party. In 1812 he was returned for 
Chichester. When in 1814 he re-entered the public service, it 
was only as chief commissioner of woods and forests, but his 
influence was from this time very great in the commercial and 
financial legislation of the country. He took a prominent part 
in the corn-law debates of 1814 and 1815 ; and in 1819 he 
presented a memorandum to Lord LiA^erpool advocating a large 


reduction in the unfunded debt, and explaining a method for 
the resumption of cash payments, which was embodied in the 
act passed the same year. In 1821 he was a member of the 
committee appointed to inquire Into the causes of the agricultural 
distress then prevailing, and the proposed relaxation of the corn 
laws embodied in the report was understood to have been chiefly 
due to his strenuous advocacy. In 1823 he was appointed 
president of tfte board of trade and treasurer of the navy, and 
shortly afterwards he received a seat in the cabinet. In the 
same year he was returned for Liverpool as successor to Canning, 
and as the only man who could reconcile the Tory merchants 
to a free trade policy. Among the more important legislative 
changes with which he was principally connected were a reform 
of the Navigation Acts, admitting other nations to a full equalit)' 
and reciprocity of shipping duties ; the repeal of the labour laws ; 
the introduction of a new sinking fund ; the reduction of the 
duties on manufactures and on the importation of foreign goods, 
and the repeal of the quarantine duties. In accordance with 
his suggestion Canning in 1827 introduced a measure on the 
corn laws proposing the adoption of a sliding scale to regulate 
the amount of duty. A misapprehension between Huskisson 
and the duke of Wellington led to the duke proposing an amend- 
ment, the success of which caused the abandonment of the 
measure by the government. After the death of Canning in the 
same year Huskisson accepted the .secretaryship of the colonies 
under Lord Goderich, an office which he continued to hold in 
the new cabinet formed by the duke of Wellington in the following 
year. After succeeding with great difficulty in inducing the 
cabinet to agree to a compromise on the corn laws, Huskisson 
finally resigned office in May 1829 on account of a difference 
with his colleagues in regard to the disfranchisement of East 
Retford. On the 15th of September of the following year he was 
accidentally killed by a locomotive engine while present at the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester railway. 

See the Life of Huskisson, by J, Wriglit (London, 1831). 

HUSS (or Hus), JOHN (c, 1373-1415), Bohemian reformer and 
martyr, was born at Hussinec/./ a market ^allagc at the foot of 
the Bohmcrwald, and not far from the Bavarian frontier, between 
J373 J375, the exact date being uncertain. His parents 

appear to have been well-to-do Czechs of the peasant class. 
Of his early life nothing is recorded except that, notwithstanding 
the early loss of his father, he obtained a good elementary 
I education, first at Hussinecz, ami afterwards at the neighbouring 
I town of Pradiaticz. At, or only a very little beyond, the 
usual age he entered the recently (1348) founded university of 
Prague, where he became bachelor of arts in 1393, baclielor 
of theology in 1394, and master of arts in 1396. In 1398 
he was chosen by the Bohemian “ nation ” of the university 
to an examinership for the bachelor's degree ; in the 
same year he began to lecture also, and there is reason to 
believe that the pliilosophical writings of \Iycliffe, with which 
he had been for .some years acquainted, were his text-books. 
In October 1401 he was made dean of the philosophical faculty, 
and for the half-yearly period from October 1402 to April 1403 
he licld the office of rector of the university. In 1402 also he 
was made rector or curate {capcllarius) of the Bethlehem chapel, 
which had in 1391 been erected and endowed by some zealous 
citizens of Prague for the purpose of providing good popular 
preaching in the Bohemian tongue. This appointment had 
a deep influence on the already vigorous religious life of Huss 
himself ; and one of the effects of the earnest and independent 
study of Scripture into which it led him was a profound conviction 
of the great value nut only of the philosophical but also of the 
theological writings of Wycliffe. 

This newly-formed sympathy with the English reformer did 
not, in the first instance at least, involve Huss in any conscious 
opposition to the established doctrines of Catholicism, or in 
any direct conflict with the authorities of the church ; and for 

> From which the name Huss, or more properly Hus, an abbrevia- 
tion adopted by himself about 1396, is derived. Prior to that date 
he was invariably known as Johann Hussynecz, Hussinecz, Hussoruoz 
or de Hussynecz. 
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several years he continued to act in full accord with his archbishop 
(Sbynjek, or Sbynko, of Hasenburg). Thus in 1405 he, with 
other two masters, was commissioned to examine into certain 
reputed miracles at WilsnackJ near Wittenberg, which had 
caused that church to be made a resort of pilgrims from all parts 
of Europe. The result of their report was that all pilgrimage 
thither from the province of Bohemia was prohibited by the 
archbishop on pwn of excommunication, while Huss, with the 
full sanction of his superior, gave to the world his first published 
writing, entited De Omni Sanguine Christi GlorificaiOy in which 
he declaimed in no measured terms against forged miracles and 
ecclesiastical greed, urging Christians at the same time to desist 
from looking for sensible signs of Christ’s presence, but rather 
to seek Him in His enduring word. More ^an once also Huss, 
together with his friend Stanislaus of Znaim, was appointed 
to be synod preacher, and in this capacity he delivered at the 
provincial councils of Bohemia many faithful admonitions. 
As early as the 28th of May 1403, it is true, there had been held 
a university disputation about the new doctrines of Wycliffe, 
which had resulted in the condemnation of certain propositions 
presumed to be his ; five years later (May 20, 1408) this decision 
had been refined into a declaration that these, forty-five in 
number, were not to be taught in any heretical, erroneous 
or offensive sense. But it was only slowly tliat the growing 
sympathy of Huss with Wycliffc unfavourably affected his 
relations with his colleagues in the priesthood. In 1408, however, 
the clergy of the city and archiepiscopal diocese of Prague laid 
before the archbishop a formal complaint against Huss, arising 
out of strong expressions with regard to clerical abuses of which 
he had made use in his public discourses ; and the result was 
that, ha\’iiig been first deprived of his appointment as synodal 
preacher, he was, after a vain attempt to defend himself in 
writing, publicly forbidden the exercise of any priestly function 
liiroughout the diocese. Simultaneously with these proceedings 
in Bohemia, negotiations had been going on for the removal of 
the long-continued papal schism, and it had become apparent 
that a satisfactory solution could only be secured if, as seemed 
not impossible, the supporters of the rival popes, Benedict XIII. 
and Gregory XII., could be induced, in view of the approaching 
council of Pisa, to pledge themselves to a strict neutrality. 
With this end King Wenceslaus of Bohemia had requested the 
co-operation of the archbishop and his clergy, and also the 
support of the university, in both instances unsuccessfully, 
although in the case of the latter the Bohemian '‘nation,” with 
Huss at his head, had only been overborne by the votes of the 
Bavarians, Saxons and Poles, There followed an expression 
of nationalist and particularistic as opposed to ultramontane 
and also to German feeling, which undoubtedly was of supreme 
importance for the whole of the subsequent career of Huss. In 
compliance with this feeling a royal edict (January 18, 1409) 
was issued, by which, in alleged conformity with Paris usage, 
and >yith the original charter of the university, the Bohemian 
” nation ” received three votes, while only one wa.s allotted to 
the other three “ nations ” combined ; whereupon all the 
foreigners, to the number of several thousands, almost im- 
mediately withdrew from Prague, an occurrence which led to 
the formation shortly afterwards of the university of Leipzig. 

It was a dangerous triumph for Huss ; for his popularity 
at court and in the general community had been secured only 
at the price of clerical antipathy everywhere and of much German 
ill-will. Among the first results of the changed order of things 
were on the one hand the election of Huss (October 1409) to be 
again rector of the university, but on the other hand the appoint- 
ment by the archbishop of an inquisitor to inquire into charges 
of heretical teaching and inflammatory preaching brought 
against him. He had spoken disrespectfully of the church, it 
was said, had even hinted that Antichrist might be found to 
be in Rome, had fomented in his preaching the quarrel between 
Bohemians and Germans, and had, notwithstanding all that 
had passed, continued to speak of Wycliffe as both a pious man 
and an orthodox teadier. The direct result of this investigation 
is not known, but it is impossible to disconnect from it the 
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promulgation by Pope Alexander V., on the 20th of December 
1409, of a bull v^ch Ordered the abjuration of all Wycliffite 
heresies and the surrender of all his books, while at the same 
time— a measure specially levelled at the pulpit of Bethlehem 
chapel— all preaching was prohibited except in localities which 
had been by long usage set apart for that use. This decree, as 
.soon as it was published in Prague (March 9, 1410), led to much 
popular agitation, and provoked an appeal by Huss to the 
pope’s better informed judgment ; the archbishop, however, 
resolutely insisted on carrying out his instructions, and in the 
following July caused to be publicly burned, in the courtyard 
of his own palace, upwards of 200 volumes of the writings of 
Wycliffe, while he pronounced solemn sentence of excommunica- 
tion against Huss and certain of his friends, who had in the 
meantime again protested and appealed to the new pope 
(John XXIII.). Again the populace rose on behalf of their hero, 
who, in his turn, strong in the conscientious conviction that “ in 
the things which pertain to salvation God is to be obeyed rather 
than man,” continued uninterruptedly to preach in the Bethlehem 
chapel, and in the university began publicly to defend the so- 
called heretical treatises of Wycliffc, while from king and queen, 
nobles and burgdiers, a petition was sent to Rome praying that 
the condemnation and prohibition in the bull of Alexander V. 
might be quashed. N ego tiat ions were carried on for some months, 
but in vain ; in March 1411 the ban was anew pronounced upon 
Huss as a disobedient son of the church, while the magistrates 
and councillors of Prague who had favoured him were threatened 
with a similar penalty in case of their giving him a contumacious 
support. Ultimately the whole city, which continued to harlxnir 
him, was laid under interdict ; yet he went on preaching, and 
masses were celebrated as usual, so that at the date of Archbishop 
Sbynko ’s death in September 1411, it seemed as if the efforts of 
ecclesiastical authority had resulted in absolute failure. 

The struggle, however, entered on a new phase with the 
appearance at Prague in May 1412 of the papal emissary charged 
with the proclamation of the papal bulls by which a religious 
war was decreed against the excommunicated King Ladislaus 
of Naples, and indulgence was promised to all who should take 
part in it, on terms similar to those which had been enjoyed 
by the earlier crusaders to the Holy Land. By his bold and 
thorough-going opposition to this mode of procedure against 
Ladislaus, and still more by his doctrine that indulgence could 
never be sold without simony, and could not be lawfully granted 
by the church except on condition of genuine contrition and 
repentance, Huss at last isolated himsell, not only from the 
archiepiscopal party under Albik of Unitschow, but also from 
the theological faculty of the university, and especially horn 
such men as Stani.slaus of Znaim and Stephen Paletz, who until 
then had been his chief supporters. A popular demonstration, 
in which the papal bulls had been paraded through the streets 
with circumstances of peculiar ignominy and finally burnt, led 
to intervention by Wenceslaus on behalf of public order ; three 
young men, for having openly asserted the unlawfulness of the 
papal indulgence after .silence had been enjoined, were sentenced 
to death (June 1412) j the excommunication against Kuss was 
renewed, and the interdict again laid on all places which should 
give him shelter— a measure which now began to be more strictly 
regarded by the clergy, so that in the following December 
Huss had no alternative but to yield to the express wish of the 
king by temporarily withdrawing from Prague. A provincial 
synod, held at the instance of Wenceslaus in February 1413, 
broke up without having reached any practical result ; and 
a commission appointed shortly afterwards also failed to bring 
about a reconciliation between Huss and his adversaries* The 
so-ca 41 ed heretic meanwhile spent his time partly at Kozihradek, 
some ^ 45 m. south of Prague, and partly at Krakowitz in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, occasionally 
giving a course of open-air preaching, but finding his chief 
employment in maintaining that copious correspondence of 
which some precious fragments still are extant, and in the 
composition of the treatise, De Ecclesia, which subsequently 
furnished most of the material for the capital charges brought 
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against hirti^and wjis formerly considered^the most important of 
ms wotks^ though it is mainly it tmnscn^J^ of Wyeliflte's work 
of the same name. 

During the year 1413 the arrangements for the rtieering of 
‘ a general courifcil at Constance were agreed upon' bet^en 
Sipsmund and Pope John XXIII. The objects originally 
contemplated had* Been the restoratiomof theunity of tliO church 
and it^ reform in head and members; but so great had become 
the prominence of Bohemian affairs that to these alteo a first j 
place in the programme of the approaching oecUmenicell assembly 1 
required to be assigned, arid for their Satisfactory settlement | 
the presence of' ftiiss was necessary. His^ attendance was ac- | 
cordingly requested, and the invitation was vnllingly accepted- 
as giving him a long-wished-for opportunity both of publicly 
vindicating Himself from charges which he felt to be gnevoirt’, 
arid of loyally making confession for Christ. He set out from 
Bohemia on the 14th Of October 14*4, not, however, until he 
had carefully ordered all his |)rivate affkirs, with a presentiment, 
which ho did not conceal, that in afl probability he was going ' 
to his death. ThO journey, which appears to have been under- 
taken with the usual passport, and under the protection of 
several powerful Bohemian friends (John .of Chlum, Wenceslaus 
of Diiba, Henry of Chlum)' who accompanied him, was a very 
prosperous otie ; and at almo.st all the halting-places he was 
received With a corisidcration and entbu.siastic Sympathy Which 
he had hardly expected to meet with anywhere in Germany. 
On the 3rd' or November he arrived at Constance ; .shortly after- 
wards there WaS put into KiS hand.s the famous imperial safe 
conduct,” the promise of which had been one of his inducements 
to quit the comparative s^ecurity he had enjoyed in Bohemia. 
This safe conduct, which has been frequently printed, stated 
that Huss should, wlmtcvfer judgment might be passed on him, 
be allowed to return freely’ to Bohemia. This by no- means 
provided for his immunity from punishment. If faith to- him 
had not been broken he Would have bceri sent back to Bohemia 
to be punished by his sovereign, the king of Bohemia. The 
treachery of King ?)igismund is undeniable, and was indeed 
admitted by the king niteelf. The safe conduct was probably 
indeed given by him to entice Huss to Constance. On the 4th 
of December thepopo appointed a commis.sion of three bishops to* 
invc.stigate the case against the heretic, and to procure witne.sses ; 
to the demand of Huss that he might be permitted' t?o emplby 
an agent in his defence a favourable answer was at first given, 
but afterwards even this concession to the forms of justice was 
denied'. While the commission Was engaged in the prosecution 
Of its enquiries, the flight of Pope John XXm. took place on 
t?lic 2oth of March, an event which' furnished a pretext for the 
removal Of Huss from the Dominican- Convent to a more secure 
and more severe place of confinement under the charge of the 
bishop of Constance at Golkfiteben on the Rhine. On the 4th 
of May the temper of the council on the doctrinal questions in 
dispute was fully revealed in its unanimous condemnation of 
Wy cliff e, especially of the so-called ‘^forty-five articles as 
erroneous, heretical, revolutionary. It was not, however, until 
the 5th of June that the case of Huss came up for hearing ; the 
meeting, which was an exceptionally full one, took place in the 
refectory of the Francistart cloister. Autograph copies of his 
work Be Eoclesia and of the controversial tracts which he had 
written against Paletz and Stanislaus of Znaim having been 
acknowledged by him; the extracted propositions on which the 
prosecution based their charge of heresy were read ; but as 
soon as the accused began* to enter upon his defence, he was 
assaifcd by violent outcries, amidst ^ich it was impossible 
for him to be heard, so that he wais compelled to bring his speech 
to an abrupt dose, which he did with the calm remark : ‘ ^ In 
Such a council as this I had expected to find' more propriety, 

S and order.” It Was fotmd necessary to adjourn file 
g until' the yth of June, on which occasion the outward 
decencies Were better Observed, partly no dbubt from the circum- 
stance that Sigismund'was present in person. The propositions 
which had been e?ttracted from the De Eccl&sia were again brought 
op, and tho relations between WycliflBs and Ifuss were (Jiseussed, 


the object- oif the ptoBecution being to fasten* upon the lattfeirthe- 
charge of hav^ etttwely adopted the doctrinal system of the 
former, including especially a denied of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiatiott. The accused repiidSated the charge of having 
abandoned the Catholic doctrine, while eoqiressing hearty 
admirationi and respect for the" memory of Wycliffe, Being 
next asked to make an unqualified submission to the council, 
he expressed hiftiself as unable to do so, while statJing his willing*- 
nfesS to amend his teaching wherever it had boon? shown* to be 
false. With this the proceedings of the day were brought to* 
a' close. On the 8th of June the propositions* extmtUed from 
the Be Eedesiu were again taken up with some fulness of detail ; 
some of these he rejiudiated as incorrectly given, others he 
defended ; but When asked to make^ a general recantation he 
steadfastly declined^ on the ground that to dO' so would be a 
dishone.st admisriOtt^of previous guilt. Among' the’ jimpositions' 
be could heartily abjure was fiiat relating to transutostantiation ; 
among tho.se he felt constrained unflinchingly to maintain 
was one which had given great offence, to the effect that Christ, 
not Peter, is the head df the church to whom ultimate appeal 
must be made. The council, however, showed itself inaccesBible' 
to all his arguments and' explanations, and’ its final resolution, 
as announced by Pierre d’Ailly, was threefold: first, that 
Hus.s ‘Should humbly declare that he had> erred in all tho articles 
cited against him ; secondly, that he should promise on oath 
neither to hold nor teach them in the future ; thirdly, that 
he should publicly recant them. On his declining to make 
this submission he was removed from the bar. Sigismund 
himself gave it as his opinion tout it had been clearly proved 
by many witnesses that the accused had taught many pernicious 
heresies, and that even sfiould he recant he ought never to be 
allowed to preach or teach again or to return to Bohemia, but 
that should he refuse recantation there was no remedy but tfie' 
stake. During the next four weeks no effort was spared to 
shake the determination of HViss-; but he steadfa.stly refused 
to !(werve from the path which* conscience had once made clear. 
“ I write this,” says he, in a Ifctter to his friends at Prague, “ in* 
prison and in chains, expecting to-morrow to receive sentence 
of death, full of Hope in God that I shall not swerve from the 
truth, nor abjure errors imputed' to me by false witnesses.” 
The sentence he expected was pronounced on the 6th of July 
in the presence of Sigismund and a full' sitting of the council ; 
once and again he attempted to remonstrate, but in vain, and 
finally he betook himself to silent prayer. After he had undcr- 
' gone the ceremony of degradation with all the childish formalities 
usual on suCh occasions, his soul was formally consigned by all 
; those present to the devil, wiiile he himself with clasped hands 
and uplifted eyes reverently committed it to Girist. He was 
, then handed over to the secular arm, and immediately led to the 
place of execution, the council meanwhile proceeding uncon- 
cernedly with the rest of its business for the day. Many 
incidents recorded in the histories make manifest the meek- 
iness, fortitude and even cheertolness with which he went to 
! his death. After he had been tied to the stake and the faggots 
I had been piled; he was for the last time’ urged to recant, but 
I his only reply was : God is my witness that I have never 
taught or preached that which false witnesses have testified 
against me. He knows that the great object of all my preaching 
and writing was to convert men from sin. fn the truth of that 
gospel which hitherto I have written, taught and preached, 
I now ji^hiUy die,”’ The fire was then kindled, and his voice 
as it audibly prayed in the words of the “ Kyrie Eleison” was 
soon stifled in the smoke. When the flames had done their 
office, the ashes tlhat were left and even the soil on which they 
lay were carefully removed and thrown into the Rhine. 

Not many words are needed to convey a tolerably adequate* 
estimal!c of the character and work of the “ pale thin man in 
mean attire,” who in sickness and poverty thus completed the 
forty-sixtk year of a busy life at the stake. Tht value of Huss 
as a scholaf was^ formerly tmderrated. The publication of his 
Suptr I V, Senfentianm h&s provedthat he was a man of profound 
fcarntftg. Yet his principal glory wrH always be founded on his 
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Spiritual teaching. If might not be easy to formulate precisely 
the doctrines for which he died, and certainly some of them, 
as, for example, that regarding the church, were such as many 
Protestants even would regarc^as unguarded and diflicult to 
harmonize with the maintenance of external church order ; 
but his is undoubtedly the honour of having been the chief inter- 
mediary in handing on from Wycliffe to Luther the torch which 
kindled the Reformation, and of having been one of the bravest of 
the martyrs who have died in the cause of honesty and freedom, 
of progress and of growth towards the light. (j. s. Bl.) 

The works of Huss are usually clawed under four heads: the 
do^utical and polemical, the homiletical, the exe^ctical and the 
epistolary. In the earlier editions of his works sufihcient care was 
not taken to distinguish between his own writings and those of 
Wycliffe and others who were associated with him. In connexion 
with hia sermons it is worthy of note that by means of them and by 
his public teaching generally Huss exercised a considerate influence 
not only on the religious life of his time^ but on the literary develop- 
ment of his native tongue. The earliest collected edition of his 
works, Hisioria et monummta Jaannis Hus et Hieroti^mi PragensiSf 
was published at Nuremberg in i55tt and was reprinted with a con- 
siderable quantity of new matter at Frankfort in 1 715. A Bohemian 
edition of the works has been edited by K. J. Erbcn (Prague, 1865 
186H), and the Documenta /. Hus dockinatn^ causani in 

ConstanUinsi concilto (i86q), ^itod by F. PaJacky, is very valuable. 
More recently Joannis Hus, Opera omma have been edited by W. 
Flaj^iaus (Prague, 1904 fol.), TImj De Ecolesia was published by 
Ulrich von Hutton in 1520 ; other controversial writings by Otto 
Brumfels in 1524; and Luther wrote an interesting preface to 
Epistolae Quaedam^ which were published in 1537. These Epistolae 
have been translated into French by E. de Bacinechoa© (1846), and 
the letters written during his inipri.soniiicnt have been edited by 
C. von Kiigelgen (Leipzig, 1902). 

The best and most easily accessible information for the English 
rearler on Hnss is found m J. A. W. Neander's All^emeine Geschichte 
der chnsthchen Religion wid KirUie, translated by J. Torrey (185^ 
1858) ; in G. von Lechler's WioUf tmd die YorgescMckie dev Reformat 
/»(?«, translator! by P. Lorinier (1878) ; in H. H. Milraan's Htstovy of 
Latin Christianity, voL viii. (1867) ; and in M. Creigliton's History vf 
the Papacy (1897). Among the earlier authorities is the Historia 
Bohsrmca of .\cneas Sylvius (1473). The Acta of tlie couneff of 
Constance (pubbshed by P. Labbc in his C<mch»tf, vol. xvi., 1731; by 
H. von der Ilaardt in his Magnum ConstantUn&e concilium, vol. vi., 
1700 ; and by H. Finkc in his Acta concilii Constantiensis, 1896) ; 
and J. Lenfant's Histoire dc la guerre des Hussites (1731) and the .same 
writer's Histoire di< concile de Constance (171 4) should, be consulted. 
F. Palacky's Geschichte Bohmens (1864-1867) is also very useful. 
Monographs on Huf.s are very numerous. Among them may be 
mentioned J. A. von llelferi, Studicn iiber Hus und Hieronymus 
(1853 ; this w'ork is ultramontane in its .sympathies) ; C. von Hdfler, 
Hm und der Ahsug dev deutschen Professoren und Studenten aus Prag 
(1864) ; W, Berger, Johannes Hus und K&ntg Sigmund (1871) ; 
E. Denis, Huss et la guerre des Husstks (1878) ; P, Uldmann, Kdmg 
Sigmunds Geleil fur Hus (1894) ; J. Loserth, Hus und Wiclif (1884), 
translated into English by M. J. Evans (1884) ; A. Jeep, Gerson, 
Wiclefus, Hussus, inter se comparati {1^57): and G. von Lechler, 
Johannes Hus (1889). See also Count Liitzow, The Life and Times of 
John Hus (London, 1909). 

HUSSAR, originally the name of a soldier belonging to a 
corps of light horse raised by Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, 
in 1458, to fight against the Turks. The Magyar Jiuszar, from 
which the word is derived, was formerly connected with the 
Magyar Jtusz, twenty, and was explained by a supposed raising 
of the troops by the taking of each twentieth man. According 
to the Nejp English Dictionary the word is an adaptation of 
the Italian corsaro, corsair, a robber, and is found in 15th-century 
documents coupled with praedones. The hussar was the typical 
Hungarian cavalry soldier, and, in the absence of good light 
cavalry in the regular armies of central and western Europe, 
the name and character of the hussars gradually spread into 
Prussia, France, &c. Frederick the Great sent Major H. J. von 
Zieten to study the work of this type of cavalry in the Austrian 
service, and Zieten so far improved on the Austrian model that 
he defeated his old teacher, General Baranyai, in an encounter 
between the Prussian and Austrian hussars at Rothschloss in 
1 741 . The typical uniform of the Hungarian hussar was followed 
with modifications in other European armies. It consisted of 
a busl^ or a high cylindrical cloth cap, jacket with heavy 
braidii^, and a dohnan or peKssc, a bose coat worn han^ng 
from the bft shoulder. The hussar regiments of the British 
army were converted from light dragoons at the following dates : 


7th (1805), roth and 15th (1806), i8th (1807, and again on 
revival after disbandment, 1858), 8th (1822), nth (1840), aoth 
fkte 2nd Bengal Eurdpean Cavalry) (i860), 13th 14th, and 19th 
(late ist Bengal European Cavalry) (1861). The 21st Lancers 
were hussars from 1862 to 1897. 

HUSSITES^ the name given to the followers of John Huss 
(1369-1415), the Bohemian reformer. They were at first often 
caJIed Wyciiffites, as the theobgical theories of Huss were laigely 
founded on the teachings of Wycliffe. Huss indeed laid more 
stress on church reform than on theological c<Mitroversy. On 
such matters he always writes as a disciple of Wycliffe. The 
Hus.site movement may be said to have sprung from three 
sources, which are hdWever closely connected. Bohemia, which 
had first received Christianity from the East, was from geo- 
graphical and other causes long but very loosely connected 
with the Church of Rome. The connexion became cloeer at the 
time when the schism with its violent controversies between 
the rival pontiffs, waged with the coarse invective customary 
to medieval theologians, had brought great discredit on the 
papacy. The terrible rapacity of its representatives in Bohemia, 
which increased in proportion as it became more difficult to 
obtain money from western countries such as England and France, 
caused general indignation ; and this was still further intensified 
by the gro.ss immorality of the Roman priests. The Hussite 
movement was also a democratic one, an uprising of the peasantry 
against the landowners at a period when a third of the soil 
belonged to the clergy. Finally national enthusiasm for the 
Slavic race contribute largely to its importance. I’he towns, 
in mast case.? creations of the rulers of Bohemia who had called 
in German immigrants, were, with the exception of the new 
town of Prague, mainly German ; and m consequence of the 
regulations of the university, Germans also lield almost all the 
more important ecclesiastical offices — a condition of things 
greatly resented by the natives of Bohemia, which at this period 
had reached a high degree of intellectual development. 

The Hussite movement assumed a revolutionary character 
as soon as the news of the death of Huss reached Pra^e. The 
knights and nobles of Bohemia and Moravia, who were in favour 
of church reform, sent to the council at Constance (September 
2nd, 1415) a protest, known as the “ protestatio Bokemorum " 
which condemned the execution of Huss in the strongest language. 
The attitude of Sigismund, king of the Romans, who sent 
threatening letters to Bohemia declaring that he would shortly 
“drown all Wycliffites and Hussites,” greatly incensed the 
people. Troubles broke out in various parts of Bohemia, and 
many Romanist priests were driven from their parishes. Almost 
from the first the Hussites were divided into two sections, though 
many minor divisions also arose among them. Shortly before 
his death Huss had accepted a doctrine preached during his 
absence by his adherents at Prague, namely that of “ utraejuism,” 
i.e. the obligation of the faithful to receive communion m both 
kinds (sub utraque specie), I'his doctrine became the watchword 
of the moderate Hussites who were known as the Utraquists 
or Calixtines (calix, the chalice), in Bohemian, podohoji ; while 
the more advanced Hussites were soon known as the Taborites, 
from the city of Tabor that became their centre. 

Under the influence of his brother Sigismund, king of the 
Romans, King V/enceslaus endeavoured to stem the Hussite 
movement. A certain number of Hussites lead by Nicolas of 
Hus — no relation of J ohn Huss — left Pra^e, Thty held meetings 
in various parts of Bohemia, particularly at Usti, near the spot 
where the town of Tabor was founded soon afterwards. At 
these meetings Sigismund was violently denounced, and the people 
everywhere prepared for war. In spite of the departure of many 
prominent Hussites the troubles at Prague continued. On 
the 30th of July 1419, when a Hussite procession headed by the 
priest John of Zelhro (in Ger. Selau) marched through the streets 
of Prague, stones were thrown at the Hussites from the windows 
of the town-hall of the “ new town.” The people, headed by 
John iiika (1376-1424), threw the burgomaster and several 
town-councillors, who were the instigators of this outran, 
from the windows and they were immediately killed by the 
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crowd. On hearing this news King Wenceslaus was seized with 
an apoplectic fit, and died a few days aflerwaids. The death of 
the king resulted in renewed troubles in f^ragiie and in almost 
all parts of Bohemia. Many Romanists, mostly Germans — for 
they had almost all remained faithful to the papal cause — were 
expelled from the Bohemian cities. Jn Prague, in November 
141Q, severe fighting took place between the Hussites and the 
mercenaries whom (Jueen Sophia (widow of Wenceslaus and 
regent after the death of her husband) had hurriedly collected. 
After a considerable part of the city had been destroyed a truce 
was concluded on the 13th of November. The nobles, who 
though favourable to the Hussite cause yet supported the 
regent, promised to act as mediators wfth ’Sigismund ; while 
the citizens of Prague consented to restore to the royal forces 
the castle of Vysehrad, which had fallen into their hands, iiilka, 
who disapproved of this compromise, left Prague and retired 
to Plzen (Pilsen). Unable to maintain himself there he marched 
to southern Bohemia, and after defeating the Romanists at 
Sudom^f— the first pitched battle of the Hussite wars— he 
arrived at Usli, one of the earliest meeting-places of the Hussites. 
Not consid<Ting its situation sufficiently strong, he moved to 
the neighbouring new settlement of the Hussites, to which the 
biblical name of Tabor was given. Tabor soon became the 
centre of the advanced Hussites, who differed from the Utraquists 
by recognizing only two siicraments— Baptism and Communion— 
and by rejecting most of the ceremonial of the Roman Church. 
The ecclesiastical orgaiiization of Tabor had a somewhat puritanic 
character, and the government was established on a thoroughly 
democratic basis. Four captains of the people (hejtviane) were 
elecU'd, one of whom was 2izka ; and a very strict military 
discipline was instituted. 

Sigisrnund, king of the Romans, had, by the death of his 
brother Wenceslaus without issue, acquired a claim on the 
bohemian crown ; though it was then, and remained till much 
later, doubtful whether Bohemia was an hereditary or an elective 
monarchy. A firm adherent of the Church of Rome, Sigisrnund j 
was successful in obtaining aid from the pope. Martin V. 
i.s.sued a bull on the 17th of March 1420 which proclaimed a 
crusade “ for the destruction of the Wycliffites, Hussites and all 
other heretics in Bohemia.’’ 'J'he vast army of crusaders, with 
which were wSigismund and man}' German princes, and which 
consisted of adventurers attracted by the hope of pillage from 
all parts of Europe, arrived before Prague on the 30th of June 
and immediately began the sic^e of the city, which had, however, 
soon to be abandoned (sec Z^i^.KA, John). Negotiations took 
place for a settlement of the religious differences. The united 
Hussites formulated their demands in a statement known as 
the “ articles of Prague.” This document, the most important 
of the Hussite period, runs thus in the wording of the con- 
temporary chronicler, Laurence of Brezova : — 

I. Tlic word of God shall be preached and made known in the 
kingdom of Bohemia freelv and in an orderly manner by the priests 
ol the Tord. ... 

II. 'idle sacrament of the most Holy Eucharist shall be freely 
administered in the two kinds, that is bread and wine, to all the 
laithful in Christ who are not precluded by mortal sin — according 
to the word and disposition of Our Saviour. 

III. Tlie secular power over riches and worldly goods which the 
clergy possesses in contradiction to Christ’s precept, to the prejudice 
of its office and to the detriment of the secular arm, shall be taken 
and withdrawn from it, and the clergy itself shall be brought back to 
the evangelical rule and an apostolic life such as that winch Chri.st 
and his apostles led. . . . 

IV. All mortal sins, and in particular all public and other dis- 
orders, which are contrary to God’s law shall in every rank of lile 
be duly and judiciously prohibited and destroyed by those whose 
office It IS. 

These articles, which contain the essence of the Hussite doctrine, 
were rejected by Sigisrnund, mainly through the influence 
of the pupal legates, who considered them prejudicial to the 
authority of the Roman see. Hostilities therefore continued. 
Though Sigisrnund had retired from Prague, the castles of 
Vysehrad and Hrad^ 5 any remained in possession of his troops. 
I'he citizens of Prague laid siege to the Vy§ehrad, and towards 


the end of October (1420) the garrison ‘was on the point of 
capitulating through famine. Sigisrnund attempted to relieve 
the fortress, but was decisively defeated by the Hussites on 
the ist of November near the *^illage of Pankrdc. The castles 
of VySehrad and Hradcany now capitulated, and shortly after- 
wards almost all Bohemia fell into the hands of the Hussites. 
Internal troubles prevented them from availing themselves 
completely of. their victory. At Prague a demagogue, the 
pnwt John of Zelivo, for a time obtained almost unlimited 
authority o^^er the lower classes of the townsmen ; and at 
Tabor a communistic movement (that of the so-called Adamites) 
was sternly suppressed by Zi^ka. Shortly afterwards a new 
crusade against the Hussites was undertaken. A large German 
army entered Bohemia, and in August 1421 laid siege to the 
town of Zatec (Saaz). The crusaders hoped to be joined in 
Bohemia by King Sigisrnund, but that prince was detained 
m Hungary. After an unsuccessful attempt to storm Zatec 
the crusaders retreated somewhat ingloriously, on hearing 
that the Hussite troops were approaching. Sigisrnund only 
arrived in Bohemia at the end of tlie year 1421. He took 
possc.s.sion of the town of Kutna Hora (Kuttenberg), but was 
derisively defeated by Ziika at Nemecky Brod (Deutschbrod) 
on the 6th of January 1422. Bohemia was now again for a 
lime free from foreign inter\'ention, but internal discord again 
broke out caused partly by theological strife, partly by the 
ambition of agitators. John of Zelivo was on the gth of March 
1422 arrested by the town council of Prague and decapitated. 
There were troubles at Tabor also, where a more advanced 
party opposed Zizka s authority’^ . Bohemia obtained a temporary 
respite when, in 1422, Prince Sigiivmund Korybutovie of Poland 
became for a short time ruler of the country. His authority 
was recognized by the Utraquist nobles, the citizens of Prague, 
and the more moderate Taborites, including iiika., Korybutovie' 
however, remained but a short time in Bohemia ; after his 
departure civil war broke out, the Taborites opposing in arms 
the more moderate Utraquists, who at this period are also 
called by the chroniclers the “ Praguers,” as Prague was their 
principal stronghold. On the 27th of April 1423, Zizka now 
again leading, the Taborites defeated at Horic the Utraquist 
army under Cenek of Wartemberg ; shortly afterwards an 
armistice was concluded at KonopiSt. 

Papal influence had meanwhile succeeded in calling forth 
a new crusade against Bohemia, but it resulted in complete failure. 
In spite of the endeavours of their rulers, the Slavs of Poland 
and Lithuania did not wish to attack the kindred Bohemians ; 
the Germans were prevented by internal discoid from taking 
joint action against the Hussites ; and the king of Denmark, 
who had landed in Germ.any with a large force intending to 
take part in the crusade, soon returned to his own country. 
iTee for a time from foreign aggression, the Hussites invaded 
Moravia, where a large part of the population favoured their 
creed ; but, again paralysed by dissensions, soon returned 
to Bohemia. I’he city of Koniggratz (Kralove Hradec), which 
had been under Utraquist rule, espoused the doctrine of Tabor, 
and called ^Zizka to its aid. After several military successes 
gained by Zizka {q.v.) in 1423 and the following year, a treaty 
of peace between the Hussites was concluded oa the 13th of 
September 1424 at Liben, a village near Prague, now part of 
that city. ^ 

In 1426 the Hussites were again attacked by foreign enemies. 

In June of that year their forces, led by Prokop the Great — 
who took the command of the Taborites shortly after &zka’s 
death in October 1424— and Sigisrnund Korybutovie, who had 
returned to Bohemia, signally defeated the Germans at Aussig 
(Usti nad Labem). After this great victory, and another at 
Tachau in 142 7 7 fbc Hussites repeatedly invaded Germany, 
though they made no attempt to occupy permanently any part 
of the countr>\ 

The almost uninterrupted series of victories of the Hussites 
now rendered vain all hope of subduing them by force of arms. 
Moreover, the conspicuously democratic character of the Hussite 
movement caused the German princes, who were afraid that 
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such views might extend to their own countries, to desire peace. 
Many Hussites, particularly the Utraquist clergy, were adso in 
favour of peace. Negotiations for this purpose were to take 
place at the oecumenical council which had been summoned to 
meet at Basel on the 3rd of March 1431. The Roman see re- 
luctantly consented to the presence of heretics at this council, 
but indignantly rejected the suggestion of the Hussites that 
members of the Greek Church, and representatives of all Christian 
creeds, should also be present. Before definitely giving its consent 
to peace negotiations, the Roman Church determined on making 
a last effort to reduce the Hussites to subjection. On the ist 
of August 1431 a large army of crusaders, under Frederick, 
margrave of Brandenburg, whom Cardinal Cesarini accompanied 
as papal legate, crossed the Bohemian frontier ; on the 14th 
of August it reached the town of Domailice (Tauss) ; but on 
the arrival of the Hussite army under Prokop the crusaders 
immediately took to flight, almost without offering resistance. 

On the 15th of October the members of the council, who had 
already assembled at Basel, issued a formal invitation to the 
Hussites to take part in its deliberations. Prolonged negotiations 
ensued ; but finally a Hussite embassy, led by Prokop and 
including John of Rokycan, the Taborite bishop Nicolas of 
Pelhfimov, the “ English Hussite,” Peter Payne and many 
others, arrived at Basel on the 4th of January 1433. It was 
found impossible to arrive at an agreement. Negotiations 
were not, however, broken off ; and a change in the political 
situation of Bohemia finally resulted in a settlement. In 1434 
war again broke out between the Utraquists and the Taborites. 
On the 30th of May of that year the Taborite army, led by Prokop 
the Great and Prokop the Less, who both fell in the battle, 
was totally defeated and almost annihilated at Lipan. The 
moderate party thus obtained the upper hand ; and it formulated 
its demands in a document which was finally accepted by the 
Church of Rome in a slightly modified form, and which is known 
as “ the compacts.” The compacts, mainly founded on the 
articles of Prague, declare that ; — 

1. 'I'lic Holy Sacrament is to be given freely in both kinds to all 
Christians in Bohemia and Moravia, and to those elsewhere who 
adhere to the faith of these two countries. 

2. All mortal sms shall be punished and extirpated by those who.se 
office it is so to do. 

3. The word of God is to be freely and truthfully preached by the 
priests of the Lord, and by worthy deacons. 

4. The priests in the time of the law of grace shall claim no owner- 
ship of worldly possessions. 

On the 5th of July 1436 the compacts were formally accepted 
and signed at Iglau, in Moravia, by King Sigismund, by the 
Hussite delegates, and by the representatives of the Roman 
Church. The last-named, however, refused to recognize as 
archbishop of Prague, John of Rokycan, who had been elected 
to that dignity by the estates of Bohemia. The Utraquist 
creed, frequently varying in its details, continued to be that 
of the established church of Bohemia till all non-Roman religious 
services were prohibited shortly after the battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620. The Taborite party never recovered from 
its defeat at Lipan, and after the town of Tabor had been captured 
by George of Podebrad in 1452 Utraquist religious worship was 
established there. The Bohemian brethren, who.se intellectual 
originator was Peter Chelcicky, but whose actual founders 
were Brother Gregory, a nephew of Archbishop Rokycan, 
and Michael, curate of Zamberk, to a certain extent continued 
the Taborite traditions, and in the 15th and i6th centuries 
included most of the strongest opponents of Rome in Bohemia. 
J. A. Komensky (Comenius), a member of the brotherhood, 
claimed for the members of his church that they were the genuine 
inheritors of the doctrines of Hus. After the beginning of the 
German Reformation many Utraquists adopted to a large 
extent the doctrines of Luther and Calvin ; and in 1567 obtained 
the repeal of the compacts, which no longer seemed sufficiently 
far-reaching. From the end of the i6th century the inheritors 
of the Hussite tradition in Bohemia were included in the more 
general name of “ Protestants ” borne by the adherents of the 
Reformation. 


All histories of Bohemia devote a large amount of space to th6 
Hussite movement. See Count Liitzow, Bohemia : an Historical 
Sketch (London, ^96^ ; Palacky, Geschichte von Bdhmen ; Bach- 
mann, Geschichte Bohmens ; L. Krummel, Geschichte der bdhmischen 
Reformation (Gotha, 1866) and Utraquisten und Taboriten (Gotha, 
1871) ; Ernest Denis, Huss et la guerre des Hussites (Paris, 1878) ; 
H. Toman, Husitski VdleSnictvi (Prague, 1898). (L.) 

HUSTING ( 0 . Eng. hustings from Old Norwegian husthing), 
the “ thing ” or “ ting,” t.e. assembly, of the household of 
personal followers or retainers of a king, earl or chief, contrasted 
with the “ folkmoot,” the jissembly of the whole people. Thing ’ ' 
meant an inanimate object, the ordinary meaning at the present 
day, also a cause or suit, and an assembly ; a similar develop- 
ment of meaning is* found in the Latin res. The word still 
appears in the names of the legislative assemblies of Norway, 
the Storthing and of Iceland, the Althing. “ Husting,” or 
more usually in the plural ” hustings,” was the name of a court 
of the city of London. This court was formerly the county 
court for the city and was held before the lord mayor, the 
sheriffs and aldermen, for pleas of land, common pleas and 
appeals from the sheriffs. It had probate jurisdiction and wills 
were registered. All this jurisdiction has long been obsolete, 
but the court still sits occasionally for registering gifts made to 
the city. The charter of Canute (1032) contains a reference 
to “ hustings ” weights, which points to the early establishment 
of the court. It is doubtful whether courts of this name were 
held in other towns, but John Cowell (1554-1611) in his Inter- 
preter {1601) s.v., Hustings,” says that according to Fleta there 
were such courts at Winchester, York, Lincoln, Sheppey and 
elsewhere, but the passage from Fleta, as the New English 
Dictionary points out, does not necessarily imply this (ii. Iv. 
Habet etiam Rex curiam in civiiaiibus . . , ei in loots . . . 
sicut in Husitngis London, Winton, &c.). The ordinary use 
of ” hustings ” at the present day for the platform from which 
a candidate speaks at a parliamentary or other election, or 
more widely for a political candidate's election campaign, is 
derived from the application of the word, first to the platform 
in the Guildhall on which the Ixjndon court was held, and next 
to that from which the public nomination of candidates for a 
parliamentary election was formerly made, and from which 
the candidate addressed the electors. The Ballot Act of 1872 
did awav with this public declaration of the nomination. 

HUSUM, a town in the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, 
in a fertile district 2J m. inland from the North Sea, on the 
canalized Husumer Au, which forms its harbour and roadstead, 
99 m. N.W. from Hamburg on a branch line from Tonning. 
Pop. (1900) 8268. It has steam communication with the 
North Frisian Islands (Nordstrand, Fohr and Sylt), and is a 
port for the cattle trade with England. Besides u ducal palace 
and park, it possesses an Evangelical church and a gymnasium. 
Cattle markets are held weekly, and in them, as also in cereals, 
a lively export trade is done. There are also extensive oyster 
fisheries, the property of the state, the yield during the season 
being very considerable. Husum is the birthplace of Johann 
Georg Forchhammer (1794-1865), the mineralogist, Peter 
Wilhelm Forchhammer (1801-1894), the archaeologist, and 
Theodore Storm (1817-1888), the poet, to the last of whom a 
monument has been erected here. 

Husum is first mentioned in 1252, and its first church was 
built in 1431. Wisby rights were granted it in 1582, and in 
1603 it received municipal privileges from the duke of Holstein. 
It suffered greatly from inundations in 1634 and 1717. 

See Christiansen, Die Geschichte Husums (Husum, 1903) ; and 
Henning.sen, Das SUftungsbuch der Stadt Husum (Husum, 1904). 

HUTCHESON, FRANCIS (1694-1746), English philosopher, 
was born on the 8th of August 1694. His birthplace was probably 
the townland of Drumalig, in the parish of Saintfield and county 
of Down, Ireland.^ Though the family had sprung from Ayrshire, 
in Scotland, both his father and grandfather were ministers 
of dissenting congregations in the north of Ireland. Hutcheson 
was educated partly by his grandfather, partly at an academy, 
where according to his biographer, Dr Leechman, he was taught 
* See Belfast Magazine for August 1813. 
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the ordinary scholastic philosophy which was in vogue in 
those days.” In 1710 he entered the university of Glasgow, 
where he spent six years, at first in the •study of philosophy, 
classics and general literature, and afterwards in the study 
of theolog}'. On quitting the university, he returned to the 
north of Ireland, and received a licence to preach. When, 
however, he was about to enter upon the pastorate of a small 
dissenting congregation he changed his plans on the advice 
of a friend and opened a private academy in Dublin. In Dublin 
his literary attainments gained him the friendship of many 
prominent inhabitants. Among these was Archbishop King 
(author of the De ori^ine malt), who resisted all attempts to 
prosecute Hutcheson m the archbishop ' jT court for keeping a 
school without the episcopal licence. Hutcheson’s relations 
with the clergy of the Established Church, especially with the 
archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, Hugh Boulter (1672-1742) 
and William King (1650-1720), seem to have been most cordial, 
and his biographer, in speaking of “the inclination of his friends 
to serve him, the schemes proposed to him for obtaining pro- 
motion,” &c., probably refers to some offers of preferment, on 
condition of his accepting episcopal ordination. These offers, 
however, were unavailing. 

While residing in Dublin, Hutcheson published anonymously 
the four essays by which he is best known, namely, the Inquiry 
concerning Beauty^ Order, Harmony, Design, the Inquiry con- 
cerning Moral Good and Evil, in 1725, the Essay on the Nature 
and Conduct of the Passions and Affections and Illustrations 
upon the Moral Sense, in 1728. The alterations and additions 
made in the second edition of these Essays were published in a 
separate form in 1726. To the period of his Dublin residence 
are also to be referred the Thoughts on Laughter (a criticism of 
Hobbes) and the Ohscroations on the Fable of the Dees, being 
in all six letters contributed to Hibernicus' Letters, a periodical 
which appeared in Dublin (1725 1727,2nd ed. 1734). At the end 
of the same period occurred the controversy in the London 
Journal with Gilbert Burnet (probal’ily the second son of Dr 
Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury), on the “ True Foundation 
of Virtue or Moral Goodness.” All these letters were collected 
in one volume (Glasgow, 1772). 

In 172Q Hutcheson succeeded his old master, Gershom 
Carmichael, in the chair of moral philosophy in the university 
of Glasgow. It is curious that up to this time, all his essays 
and letters had been publi.shed anonymously, though their 
authorship appears to have been well known. In 1730 he 
entered on the duties of his office, delivering an inaugural lecture 
(afterwards published), De naturali hominum sodalitaie. 
It was a great relief to him after the drudgery of school work 
to secure leisure for his favourite studies ; “ non levi igitur 
laetitia commovebar cum almam matrem Academiam me, 
sijum olim alumnum, in libertatem asseruisse audiveram.” 
Vet the works on which Hutcheson’s reputation rests had 
already been published. 

The remainder of his life he devoted to his professorial 
duties. His reputation as a teacher attracted many young 
men, belonging to dissenting families, from England and Ireland, 
and he cnj()yi‘d a well-deserved popularity among both his 
pupils and his colleagues. Tliough somewhat quick-tempered, 
he was remarkable for his warm feelings and generous impulsc.s. 
He was accused in 1738 before the Glasgow presbytery for 
“ following two false and dangerous doctrines : first, that the 
standard of moral goodness was the promotion of the happine.s.s 
of others ; and second, that we could have a knowledge of good 
and evil without and prior to a knowledge of God ” (Rae, Life 
of Adam Smith, 1895). The accusation seems to have had no 
result. 

In addition to the works named, the following were pubfished 
during Hutcheson’s lifetime : a pamphlet entitled Considerations 
on Patronage (1735); Philosophiae moralis institutio com- 
pendiaria, ethices et jurisprudentiae naturalis elementa continens, 
lib. Hi. (Glasgow, 1742); Metaphysicae synopsis ontologiam 
et pneumatologiam complectens (Glasgow, 1742). The last 
work was published anonymously. After his death, his son, 


Francis Hutcheson {c, 1722-1773), author of a number of 
popular songs Colin one evening,” “Jolly Bacchus,” 

“ Where Weeping Yews ”), published much the longest, though 
by no means the most intere.stjng, of his works, A System of 
Moral Philosophy, in Three Books (2 vols., London, 1 755). To this 
is prefixed a life of the author, by Dr William Leechman (1706- 
1785), professor of divinity in the university of Glasgow. The 
only remainingAvork assigned to Hutcheson is a small treatise on 
Logic (Glasgow 1764). This compendium, together with the Com- 
pendium of Metaphysics, was republished at Strassburg in 1772. 

I'hus Hutcheson dealt with metaphysics, logic and ethics. 
His importance is, however, due almost entirely to his ethical 
writings, and among these primarily to the four essays and the 
letters pulAhed during his residence in Dublin. His standpoint 
has a negative and a positive aspect ; he is in strong opposition 
to Thomas Hobbes and Bernard de Mandeville, and in funda- 
mental agreement with Shaftesbury (Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
3rd earl of Shaftesbury), whose name he very properly coupled 
with his own on the title-page of the first two essays. There 
are no two names, perhaps, in the history of English moral 
philosophy, which stand in a closer connexion. The analogy 
drawn between beauty and virtue, the functions assigned to 
the moral sense, the position that the benevolent feelings form 
an original and irreducible part of our nature, and the unhesitating 
adoption of the principle that the test of virtuous action is its 
tendency to promote the general welfare are obvious and funda- 
mental points of agreement between the two authors. 

I. According to Hiilchesau, man has a variety of sen.ses, 

miornal as well a.s e.xtenial, rellex as well as direct, the general 
definition of a sense being " any determination of onr minds to receive 
ideas independently on our will, and to have perceptions of pleasure 
and pain ” {Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions, sect. l). 
He does not attempt to giv'e an exhaustive enumeration of these 
“ .senses," but, in various parts of his works, he .specifies, besides the 
five external sense.s commonly recognized (which, he rightly hints, 
might be added to), — (t) consciou.sness, by which each man has a 
perception of himself and of all that ls going on in his own mind 
[Metaph. 5 v«. pars i. cap. 2) ; (2) the sense of beauty (sometimes 
called specifically " an internal sense ") ; (3) a public sense, or sensus 
communis " a determination to be pleased with the happiness of 
others and to be uneasy at their misery " ; (4) the moral sense, or 
" moral sense of beauty in actions and affections, by which we 
perceive virl ue or vdcc, in ourselves or others " ; (5) a sense of honour, 
or praise and blame, " which malves the approbation or gratitude of 
others the necessary occasion of pleasure, and Iheir dislike, con- 
demnation or resentment of injuries done by us the occasion of tliat 
uneasy sensation called shame " ; (6) a sense of tlie ridiculous. It 
is plain, as the author confesses, that there may be " other percejv 
tions, (iistinct from all these classes," and, in fact, there seems to be 
no limit to the number of '* .senses " in which a psychological division 
of this kind might result. 

Of these " Benses " that w-hich plays the most important part in 
Hutcheson's ethical system is the " moral sense." IL is this which 
pronounces immediately on the character of actions and affections, 
approving those which are virtuous, and disapproving those which 
arc vicious. " His principal design," he says in the preface to the 
two first treatises, " is to show lliat human nature was not left quite 
indifferent in the affair of virtue, to form to itself observations con- 
cerning the advantage or di.sad vantage of actions, and accordingly to 
regulate its conduct. The weakness of our reason, and the avocations 
arising from the infirmity and necessities of our nature, are so groat 
that very few men could ever have formed those long deductions of 
reasons wliich show some actions to be in the whole advantageous 
to the agoni , and their contraries pernicious. The Author of nature 
has much better lurnislied us for a virtuous conduct than our 
moralists seem to imagine, by almost as quick and powerful instruc- 
tions as we have for the preservation of our bodies. He has made 
virtue a lovely form, to excite our pursuit of it, and has given us 
strong affections to be the springs of each virtuous action." Passing 
over tlie appeal to final causes involved in this and similar passages, 
as well as the as.sumption that the " moral sense " has had no growth 
or history^ but was implanted " in man exactly in the condition in 
which it is now to be found among llie more civilized races, an 
assumption common to the systems of both Hutcheson and Butler, 
it may be remarked that this use of the term " sense " has a tendency 
to obscure the real nature of the process which goes on in an act of 
moral judgment. For, as is so clearly established by Hume, this act 
really consists of two parts : one an act of deliberation, more or less 
prolonged, resulting in an mtellectual judgment ; the other a reflex 
feeling, probably instantaneous, of satisfaction at actions which we 
denominate good, of dissatisfaction at those which vre denominate bad. 
By the intellectual part of this process we refer the action or habit 
to a certain class ; but no sooner is the intellectual process completed 
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thaft there is excited in ut a feeling vnniUr to that which myriads «f with the attempt to dtsCFxttdnate the Tsapeotive cro*<Hacce the 
actions and habits of the same clasa, or deemed to be of the same reason and theeAotionft in the8e pixxe 8 ses, 4 sixndOBOtedly diie>to the 
class, have excited in us on fonner occasions. Now,, supposing the influence of HotdMsin. To a study of the Writings of ShaitfefllHity 
latter part of this process to be instantaneous, unifown and exempt and Hutcheson we might, probity, in huge measure, attribute the 
fnoift error, the former certainly A not. All ma^ind may, apart from unequivocal adoption of the utilitarian stmdard by Hinnies and, if 
their seJiish interests, approve that which is virtuou.^ or makes for this be the cash, the name of Hutcheson connects itself, tfaMragh « 
the general good, but surwy they entertain the most widely divergent Hume, with the names Of Piiesttey, Paley ahd Bentkash. fiWtkr's 
opinions, and, in fact, frequently arrive at directly opposite con- Sgfmons appeared in 1716, the year after the puiblioatHni of 
'elusions as to particular actions and habits. This obvious distinction Hutcheson two first essays, ana the parallelism between the 
is undoubtedly recognized by Hutcheson in his analysis of the mental “ conscience of the one writer lw\d the “ moral sense *’ of the other 
prboeas preceding moral action, nor does he invariably ignore it, is, at least, worthy of remark. 

even when treating of the moral approbation or disapprobation which II. Mental Philosophy^ — In the sphere of mental phflosophy and 
is sub.sequent on action. None the less, it remains true that lo^ic Hutcheson's contributions are by no means -so important or 
Hutcheson, both by his phraseologfy , and by the language In which he original as in that of moral philosophy. They are interesting miinly 
describes the process of moral approba tion, has done much to favour as a link between L^oke and the Sottish school. In the former 
that loose, popular view Of morality which, ignoring the necessity of subject the influence of Locke is apparent througlicmt All the main 
deliberation and reflection, encourages hasty resolves and unpre- outlines of Locke's philoaophy seem, at first sight, to be accepted a« a 
meditated judgments. The term “ moral sense ” (which, it may be matter of course. Thus, in stating his theory of the moral amse, 
noticed, had already been employed by Shafte.sbury, not only, as Dr Hutcheson is peculiarly careful to repudiate the doctrine of innate 
Whe well appears to intimate, in the margin, but idso in the text Of his ideas (see, Ux mstance, I nquiry oonoerning MottU Good ^Ond £vil^ sect. 
Inquiry), if invariably coupled with the term " moral judgment," i ad pn., and sect. 4 ; and compare Synopsis Moiaphyswtia, pars 4. 
would be open to little objection ; but, taken alone, as designating cap. 2). At the same time he shows more discrimination than does 
the complex process of moral approbation, it is lialfle to lead not la>cke in distingui.shing between the two uses of this expression, and 
only to serious misapprehension but to grave practical errors. For, between the legitimate and illegitimate form of the doctrine (Syfi. 
if each mariVs decisions are f?ololy the re.snlt of an immediate intuition Metaph, pars i. cap. 2). Ail oi*r ideas are, as by I-ocke, referred to 
of the moral aen.se, why be at any pains to test, correct or review external or internal sense, or, in other words, to .seusatioii and rt- 
them ? Or why educate a faculty whose decisions are infallible ? flection (see, for instance, Syn. Meiapk. pars 1. cap. l ; Logicae 
'\nd how do we account lor difierenecs in the moral decisions of Compeni.. pars i. caj). 1 ; System of MoreU Philosophy^ bk. i. ch. i). 
di-ffcrcut societies, and the observable changes in a man’s own It is, however, a most important modification of Locke's doctrine, 
views ? The expression lias, in fact, the fault of most metaphorical and one which connects Hutcheson's mental philt>sophy with that of 
terms : it leads to an exaggeration of the truth which it is intended Reid, when he states that the ideas of cxten.sion, figure, motion and 
to sugge.st. rest " are more properly ideas accompanying the sensations of sight 

But though Hutcheson usually describes the moral faculty as and touch than the sensations of either of these senses " ; that the 
acting instinctively and immediately, he doe.s not, like Butler, con- idea of stdf accompanies every thought, and that the ideas of 
found the moral faculty with tlic moral .standard. The test or numlier, duration and existence accompany every other idea what- 
enterion of nght action is with Hulchc.son, as witli Shaftesbury, its soever (see Essay on the Nature and Ct^uct of the Passions, eect. i. 
tendency to promote tlic general welfare of mankind. He thus art. z ; Syn, Metaph. pais i. cap.l, pars ii. cap. i ; Hamilton on 
anticipates the utilitarianism of Bcntliam — and not only in principle, Reid, p. 124, note). Other imi>ortant points in which Hutcheson 
but even in the use of the phrase " the greatest happiness for the lollows the lead of Locke are his dejjreciatiori of the inijxirtance of 
greatest number " (/ nqwry i oncefning Moral Good and Evtl, sect. 3). Uie so-called laws of thought, his distinction between the primary and 
It is curious that Hutcheson did not realize the incon8i.stency of Rccondary qualities of bodie.s, the position tliat we cannot know tlie 
this external criterion with his fundamental ethical principle. In- inmost e-ssences 0/ tilings (" intimae reruin naturae bive cssontiae 
tuition Ins no possible connexion with an empirical calculation of though they excite various ideas in u.s, and the assumption that ex- 
results, and Hutcheson in adopting such a criterion practically tcnial things are known only through the medium of ideas {Syn, 
denies his fundamental assumption. Metaph, pars i. cap. i), though, at the same time, we arc assured 

As connected with Hutciieson’s virtual adoption of the utilitarian of the existence of an external world corresponding to these ideas, 
standard may be noticed a kind of moral algebra, iwoposed for the Hutcheson attempts to account ior our assurance ol the reality of 
purpose of "computing the morality ol action.s/' Tliis calculus an external world by roforrmg it to a natural instinct (hyw. A/ efcipik. 
occurs in the Imptirv concerning Moral Good and Evil, sect. 3. parsi. cap. i). Of the corresjioiulence or similitude between our ideas 

The most distinctive ol Hutcheson's ethical doctrines still remaining of the primary qualities of things and the tliingB themselves God 
to be noticed is what has been called tlie " benevolent theory ” ol alone can lie as-signed as the cause. This .similitude has been effected 
_ morals. Hobbes had maintained tliatall our actions, how- by Him through a law of nature. " Haec prinia qualitatum prlma- 

0000VO- disguised under apparent sympathy, have their roots m narum perce^^tio, sive mentis actio quaedam sive passk) dicatur, non 

self-love. Hutcheson not only maintains that benevolence aha simiiiiudini.s ant convenientiae inter ejuamom ideas et res ipsas 
is the .sole and direct .source of many of our actions, but, by a not uii' oaiisa aK.signari posse videtur, quam ipse Dcus, qui certa naturae lege 
natural recoil, that it is the only source of those actiems ol which, on hoc eflicit, ut notioncs, quae rebus praesentibus excitantur, bint ipsis 
reflection, we approve. Consistently with this position, actioms which similes, aut saltern earum habitudines, si non vetas quantitates, 
flow from self-love only are pronounced to be morally indiffei’eut. depingant " (par.sii. cap. 1). Locke does speak of God " annexing 
But surely, by the common con.sent of civilized men, prudence, certain ideas to certain motions of bodies ; but nowhere does he 
temperance, cleanliness, industry, .self-respect and, in general, the propound a theory .so definite a.s that here propounded by Hiitcheson, 
"personal virtues," are regarded, and rightly regarded, ae fitting which remind.s u.s at least as much of the speculations of Malebranchef 
objects of moral approtxitioii. This consideration could hardly escape as of those of Locke. 

any autlior, however wedded to his own system, and Hutcheson Amongst the more important points in which Hutcheson diverge.s 
attempts to extricate himbclf from the dilficulty by laying down the from Locke is hi.s account of the idea of persOtial identity, which he 
position that a man may justly regard himself a.s a part of trie rational appears to have regarded as made known to us directly by coriscioUd- 
system, and may thus " be, in part, an object of his own benevo- nes.s. The distinction between Iwidy and mind, or ♦Mofmaand 

lence " (Ibid.), — a curious abuse of terms, which really concedes tlie res togitans, i.s more emphatically accentuated by Hutche.son than 
question at issue. Moreover, he acknowledges that, though self-love by Locke. Generally, he speaks as if wc had a direct consciousness 
does not merit approbation, neither, except in its extreme forms, does of mind as distinct from body (see, for instance, Syn. Metaph. parb ii. 
it merit condemnation, indeed the .satisfaction of the dictates of self- cap, 3), though, in the postnumoufs Work on Moral Philosophy, he 
love is one of the very conditions of the preservation of society. To expressly states that we know mind as we know body " by qualities 
press home the inconsistencievs involved m these various statements immediately perceived though the substance of both be unknown 
would be a superfluous task, (bk. i. ch. i)v The distinction between perception pl^eT and sensa- 

Thc vexed question of liberty and necessity appears to be carefully tion proper, which occurs by implication though it is not explicitly 
avoided in Hutcheson'.s professedly ethical works. But, in the worked out (.see Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics, Lect. 24 ; 
Synopsis metaphysicae, he touches on it in three places, briefly Hamilton’s edition of EngtAd Stewart'S Works, v. 426), the 
Rtating both sides of the question, hut evidently inclining to that imperfection of the ordinary division of the external Renees into five 
winch he designates as the opinion of tlie Stoics in opposition to classes, the limitation of consciousness to a special mental faculty 
what he designates as the opinion of the Peripatetics. Tliis is (severely criticized in Sir VV. Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics, 
substantially the same as the doctrine propounded by Hobbes and Lect. xii.) and the disposition to refer on disputed questions of philo- 
Loefce (to the latter of whom Hutcheson refers in a note), namely, soplty not so much to formal arguments as to the testimony 01 con- 
that our will is determined by motives in conjunction with our scidUwiese and our natural instincts are also amongst tbe points 4h 
generad character and habit of mind, and Uiat the only true liberty which Hutcheson supplemented or departed from the philosophy bf 
is the liberty of acting as we will, not the liberty of willing as we will. Locke. The last point can hardly fail to suggest tlie " common- 
ThOUgh, however, his leaning is clear, he caremlly avoids dogmatiz- sense philosophy !B.eid. 

ing, and deprecates the angry controversies to which the speculations Thus, In estimating Hutcheson's position, we find that in particular 
on this subject had given rise. questibtU^ he Rtands mRarUr to Locke, but in Ihe gtstotal sphrit bf his 

It is easy to trace the influence of Hutcheson's ethical theories on philosophy he seem^ to approach more closely to his Scottish RuC- 
the systems of Hume and Adam Smith. The prominence given by cessors. 

these writers to the analysis of moral action ana moral approbation. The short Compendium of Logic, which is more original than such 
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works usually are, is remarkable cliiefly for the large proportion of 
psychological matter which it contains. Iifthes^ parts of the book 
Hutcheson mainly follows Lockc. The techrficalities of the subject 
are pas.sed lightly over, and the book is readable. It may be specially 
noticed that he distinguishes between the mental result and its verbal 
expression (idea — term ; judgment— proposition], that he constantly 
employs the word “ idea/’ and that lie defines logical truth as " con- 
vrnientia signorum cum rebus sigriificatis ” (or “ propositionis con- 
venientia cum rebus ipsis,” Syn. Meia^h. pars i. cap 3), thus im- 
plu.itly repudiating a merely formal view ol logic. 

111 .' Aesthetics. — Hutcheson may further be regarded as one of 
the earliest modern wnter.s on aesthetics. His speculations on this 
subject are contained 111 the Inquiry concerning Beauty, Order, 
Ilarnwnv and Design, the first of the two treatises published in 1725. 
He maintiiins that we are endowed with a special sense by which we 
perceive beauty, harmony and proportion. This is a reflex sense, 
because it presupposes the action ol the external senses of sight and 
hearing. It may be called an internal sense, both in order to dis- 
tinguish its perceptions from the mere perceptions of sight and 
hearing, and because *' m some other alfairs, where our external senses 
aie not much concerned, we discern a .sort of beauty, very like in 
many re.spects to that observed in .sensible objects, and accompanied 
with like pleasure " [Inquiry, &c., sect i). The latter reason leads 
him to call attention to the beauty perceived in universal truths, in the 
o^H-ratious of general causes and in moral principles and actions. 
Thus, the analogy between beauty and virtue, which was so favourite 
a topic with Shaftesbury, is prominent in the writings of Hutcheson 
also Scattered up and down the treatise there are many important 
and interesting observations which our limits prevent us from 
noth ing But to the .student of mental philosophy it may be 
specially interesting to remark that Hutcheson both applies the 
principle of as.sociation to explain our ideas of beauty and also sets 
limits to its application, insisting on there being “ a natural power 
of percejition or .sense of beauty in objects, antecedent to all custom, 
education or example” (see Inquiry, &c., sects. 6, 7; Hamilton’s 
Lectures on Metaphysics, Led. 44 ad pn ). 

Hutcheson’s writings naturally gave rise to much controversy. 
To .say nothing of minor ojiponents, such as ” Philaretus ” (Gilbert 
Burnet, already alluded to), Dr John Balgny (T68t>-I748), pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, the author of two tracts on “ The Foundation 
ol Moral Goodness,” and Dr John Taylor (i()()4'-i70t) of Norwich, a 
minister of considerable reputation in his time (aulhorot An Examina- 
tion of the Scheme of Morality 'advanced by Dr Hutcheson), the essays 
appear to have suggested, by antagonism, at least two works which 
hold a })ernianent place in the literature of English ethics —Butler's 
Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue, and Richard Price's Treatise of 
Moral (iood and Evil (1757). In tliis latter work the author main- 
tains, in ofiposition to Hutcheson, that actions are in themselves right 
or wrong, that right and wrong are simple ideas incapable of analysis, 
and that these ideas are perceived immediately by the understand- 
ing. We thus see that, not only directly but also through the reyihes 
M'liich it called forth, the .system of Hutcheson, or at least the system 
of Hutcheson combined with that of Shaftesbury, contributed, in 
large measure, to the formation and development oif some of the mo.st 
mijiortant of the modern .schools of ethics (see especially art. Ethics). 

Ac riioRiTiEs.— Notices ot Hutche.son occur in mo.st histories, both 
of general philosophy and of moral philosophy, as, for instance, in 
pt. vii. of Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments ; Mackintosh’s 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy ; Cousin, Cours d'hisioire de la 
plrlosoplne morale du XVIII" sih-le \ Whewell's Lectures on the 
History of Moral Philosophy in England ; A. Bain's Mental and Moral 
Silence] Noah Porter’s Appendix to the English translation of 
Ueberwpg’s Histoiy of Philosophy ; Sir Leslie Stephen’s History of 
English 7 bought in the Eighteenth Century, &c. See also Martineau, 
TypC'i of Ethical Theory (London, 1902) ; W. K. Scott, Francis 
Hull heson (Cambridge, 1900) ; Albee, History of English Utilitarian- 
ism (London, 1902) ; T. Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson (London, 
18B2); J. McCosh, Scottish Philosophy (New York, 1874). Of Dr 
Leechman's Biography of Hutcheson we have already spoken. 
J Veitcli gives an interesting account of his professorial work in 
C.lasgow, Mind, ii. 209-212. (T. F. ; X.) 

HUTCHINSON, ANNE {c. 1600-1643), American religious 
enthusiast, leader of the “ Antinomians in New England, 
was born in Lincolnshire, England, about 1600. She was the 
daughter of a clergyman named Francis Marbury, and, according 
to tradition, was a cousin of John Drj'den. She married William 
Hutchinson, and in 1634 emigrated to Boston, Massachusetts, 
as a follower and admirer of the Re\-. John Cotton. Her orthofloxy 
was suspected and for a time she w^as not admitted to the church, 
but soon she organized meetings among the Boston women, 
amon^ whom her exceptional ability and her services as a nurse 
hud given iier great influence ; and at these meetings she dis- 
cussed and commented upon recent sermons and gave expression 
to her own theological views. The meetings became increasingly 
popular, and were soon attended not only by the women but 


even by some of the ministers and magistrates, including Governor 
Henry Vane. At these meetings she asserted that she, Cotton 
and her brother-in-law, the Rev. John Wheelwright — ^whom 
she was trying to make second “ teacher ” in the Boston church — 
were under a “ covenant of grace,” that they had a special 
inspiration, a peculiar indwelling of the Holy Ghost,” whereas 
the Rev. John Wilson, the pastor of the Boston church, and 
the other ministers of the colony were under a “ covenant of 
works.” Anne Hutchinson was, in fact, voicing a protest against 
the legalism of the Massachusetts Puritans, and was also striking 
atthe authority of the clergy in an intensely theocratic community. 
In such a community a theological controversy inevitably 
was carried into secular politics, and the entire colony was 
divided into factions. Mrs Hutchinson was stfpportcd by 
Governor Vane, Cotton, Wheelwright and the great majority of 
the Boston church ; opposed to her were Deputy-Governor John 
Winthrop, Wilson and all of the country magistrates and 
churches. At a general fast, held late in January 1637, Wheel- 
wright preached a sermon which was taken as a criticism of 
Wilson and his friends. The strength of the parties was tested 
at the General Court of Election of May 1637, when Winthrop 
defeated Vane for the governorship. Cotton recanted, Vane re- 
turned to England in disgust, Wheelwright was tried and banished 
and the rank and file either followed Cotton in making sub- 
mission or suffered various minor punishments. Mrs Hutchinson 
was tried (November 1637) by the General Court chiefly for 
^‘traducing the ministers,’’ and was sentenced to banishment ; 
later, in March 1638, she was tried before the Bo.ston church 
and was formally excommunicated. With William Coddington 
(d. 1678), John narke and others, she established a settlement 
on the island of Aquidneck (now Rhode Island) in 1638. Four 
years later, after the death of her husband, she settled on Long 
Island Sound near what is now New Rochelle, Westchester 
county, New York, and was killed in an Indian rising in August 
1643, an event regarded in Massachusetts as a manifestation 
of Divine Providence. Anne Hutchinson and her lollowers 
were called “ Antinomians,” probably more as a term of reproach 
than with any special reference to her doctrinal theories ; and 
the controversy in which she was involved is known as the 
“ Antinomian Controversy.” 

See C F. Adams, A ntinomiamsm in the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, vol. xiv. of the Prince Society Publications (Boston, 1894) , 
and Three Episodes of Massachusetts History (Boston and New York, 
1896). 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN (1615-1664), Puritan soldier, son of 
Sir Thomas Hutchinson of (Jwthorpe, Nottinghamshire, and 
of Margaret, daughter of Sir John Byron of Newstead, was 
baptized on the i8th of September 1615. Pie was educated at 
Nottingham and Lincoln schools and at Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
and in 1637 he entered Lincoln’s Inn. On the outbreak of the 
great Rebellion he look the side of the Parliament, and was 
made in 1643 governor of Nottingham Castle, which he defended 
against external attacks and internal divisions, till the triumph 
of the parliamentary cause. He was chosen member for 
Nottinghamshire in March 1646, took the side of the Independents, 
opposed the offers of the king at Newport, and signed the death- 
waiTant. Though a member at first of the council of state, he 
disapproved of the subsequent political conduct of Cromwell 
and took no further part in politics during the lifetime of the 
protei'tor. He resumed his seat in the recalled Long Parliament 
in May 1659, and followed Monk in opposing Lambert, believing 
that the former intended to maintain the commonwealth. 
He was returned to the Convention Parliament for Nottingham 
but expelled on the 9th of June 1660, and while not excepted 
from the Act of Indemnity was declared incapable of holding 
public office. In October 1663, however, he was arrested upon 
suspicion of being concerned in the Yorkshire plot, and after 
a rigorous confinement in the Tower of London, of which he 
published an account (reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, 
vol. iii.), and in Sandown Castle, Kent, he died on the nth oif 
September 1664. His career draws its chief interest from the 
Life by his wife, Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, written 
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after the death of her husband but not published till 1806 (since 
often reprinted), a work not only valuable for the picture which 
it gives of the man and of the time in which he lived, but for 
the simple beauty of its style, «and the naivete with which the 
writer records her sentiments and opinions, and details the 
incidents of her private life. 

See the edition of Lucy Hutchinson's Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson by C. H. Firth (1885) ; Bnt. Mus. Add.mMSS. 25,901 (a 
fracment of the Life), also Add. MSS. 19, 333, 36,247 f. 51 ; Notes 
and QuerieSy 7, ser. hi. 25, viii. 422 ; Monk's Contemporaries , by 
Gihzot. 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN (1674-1737), Er^lish theological writer, 
was born at Spennithorne, Yorkshire, in 1674. He served as 
steward in several families of position, latterly in that of the 
duke of Somerset, who ultimately obtained for him the post 
of riding purveyor to the master of the horse, a sinecure worth 
about £200 a year. In 1700 he became acquainted with Dr 
John Woodward (1665-1728) physician to the duke and author 
of a work entitled The Naturctl History of the Earth, to whom he 
entrusted a large number of fossils of his own collecting, along 
withamass of manuscript notes, for arrangement and publication. 
A misunderstanding a.*) to the manner in winch these should 
be dealt with was the immediate occasion of the publication 
by Hutchinson in 1724 of Moses's Privcipidy part i., in which 
Woodward’s Natural History was bitterly ridiculed, his conduct 
with regard to the mineralogical specimens not obscurely 
characterized, and a refutation of the Newtonian doctrine of 
gravitation seriously attempted. It was followed by part ii. 
in 1727, and by various other works, including Moses's Sine 
PrindpiOy 1730; The Confusion of Tongues and Trinity of the 
Gentilesy 1731 ; Power Essential and Mechamcaly (fr urhat power 
belongs to God and what to his creaturesy in which the design of 
Sir I. Neivton and Dr Samuel Clarke is laid open, 1732 ; Glory or 
Gravity, 1733; The Religion of Satan, or Antichrist Delineated, 
1736. He taught that the Bible contained the elements not only 
of true religion but also of all rational philo.sophy. He held 
that the Hebrc'w must be read without pointKS, and his interpreta- 
tion rested largely on fanciful symbolism. Bishop George Horne 
of Norwich was during some of his earlier years an avowed 
Hut( hiasonian ; and William Jones of Nayland continued to 
be so to the end of his life. 

A complete edition of his publications, edited by Bobert Spearman 
and Julius Bate, api^eared in 1748 (12 vols.) ; an Abstract of tliesc 
followed in 1753 ; and a Supplement, with Life by Spearman pre- 
fixed, in 1705. 

HUTCHINSON, SIR JONATHAN (1828- ), Kngli.sh surgeon 

and pathologist, was born on the 23id of July 1828 at Selby, 
Yorkshire, his parents belonging to the Society of Friends, 
He entered St Bartholomew’s Hospital, became a member of the 
Koyal College of Surgeons in 1850 (F.R.C.S. 1862), and rapidly 
gained reputation as a skilful operator and a scientific inquirer. 
He was president of the Hunterian Society in 1869 and 1870, 
professor of surgery and pathology at the College of Surgeons 
from 1877 to 1882, president of the Pathological Society, 1879- 
1880, of the Ophthalmological Society, 1883, of the Neurological 
Society, 1887, of the Medical Society, 1890, and of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical in 1894-1896. In 1889 he was president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. He was a member of two 
Royal Commissions, that of 1881 to inquire into the provision 
for smallpox and fever cases in the London hospitals, and that 
of 1889-1896 on vaccination and leprosy. He also acted as 
honorary secretary to the Sydenham Society. His activity 
in the cause of scientific surgery and in advancing the study 
of the natural sciences was unwearying. His lectures on neuro- 
pathogenesis, gout, leprosy, diseases of the tongue, &c., were full 
of original observation ; but his principal work was connected 
with the study of syphilis, on which he became the first living 
authority. He was the founder of the London Polyclinic or 
Postgraduate School of Medicine ; and both in his native town 
of Selby and at Haslemere, Surrey, he started (about 1890) 
educational museums for popular instruction in natural history. 
He published several volumes on his own subjects, was editor of 
the quarterly Archives of Surgery, and was given the Hon. LL.D. 


degree by both Glasgow and Cambridge. After his retirement 
from active consultative work he continued to take great interest 
in the question of lefrosy, asserting the existence of a definite 
connexion between this disease and the eating of salted fish. 
He received a knighthood in 1908. 

HUTCHINSON, THOMAS (1711-1780), the last royal governor 
of the province of Massachusetts, son of a wealthy merchant 
of Boston, Mass., was bom there on the 9th of September 1711. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1727, then became an apprentice 
in his father’s counting-room, and for several years devoted 
him.self to business. In 1737 he began his public career as a 
member of the Boston Board of Selectmen, and a few weeks 
later he was elected to the General Court of Massachusetts Bay, 
of which he was a member until 1740 and again from 1742 to 
1749, serving as speaker in 1747, 1748 and i749* 
sistently contended for a sound financial system, and vigorously 
opposed the operations of the “ Land Bank ’’ and the issue of 
pernicious bills of credit. In 1748 he carried through the 
General Court a bill providing for the cancellation and redemption 
of the outstanding paper currency. Hutchinson went to England 
in 1740 as the representative of Mas.sachusetts in a boundary 
dispute with New Hampshire. He was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Council from 1749 to 1756, was appointed judge of 
probate in 1752 and was chief justice of the superior court of 
the province from 1761 to 1769, was lieutenant-governor from 
1758 to 1771, acting as governor in the latter two years, and 
from 1771 to 1774 wa.s governor. In 1754 he was a delegate 
from Massachu.setts to the Albany Convention, and, with Franklin, 
was a member of the committee appointed to draw up a plan of 
union. Though he recognized the legality of the Stamp Act 
of 1765, he considered the measure inexpedient and impolitic 
and urged its repeal, but his attitude was misunderstood ; he 
was considered by many to have instigated the passage of the 
Act, and in August 1765 a mob sacked his Boston residence 
and destroyed many valuable manuscripts and documents. 
He was acting governor at the time of the “ Boston Massacre ” 
in 1770, and was virtually forced by the citizens of Boston, 
under tJie leadership of Samuel Adams, to order the removal 
of the British troops from the town. Throughout the pre- 
Rcvolutionary disturbances in Massachusetts he was the re- 
presentative of the British ministry, and though he disapproved 
of some of the ministerial measures he felt impelled to enforce 
them and necessarily incurred the hostility of the Whig or 
Patriot element. In 1774, upon the appointment of General 
Thomas Gage as military governor he went to England, and 
acted as an adviser to George III. and the British ministry 
on American affairs, uniformly counselling moderation. He 
died at Brompton, now part of London, on the 3rd of June 
1780, 

He wrote A Brief Statement of the Claim of the Colonies (1764) ; a 
Collection of Original Papers relative to the History of Massachusetts 
Bav (i7(»9), reprinted as The Hutchinson Papers by the Prince 
Society in j 8()5 ; and a judicion.s, accurate and very valuable History 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bav (vol. i., 1764, vol. ii., 1767, and 
vol. iii., 1828). His Diary and Letters, with an Account of his Ad- 
ministration, was published at Boston in 1 884-1 88(). 

See James K. Hosmer’s Life of Thomas Hutchinson {Boston, 1896), 
and a biographical chapter in John Fiske's Essays Historical and 
Literary (New York, 1902). For an estimate of Hutchinson as an 
historian, .see M. C. Tyler's Literary History of the American Revolu- 
tion (New York, 1897). 

HUTCHINSON, a city and the county-seat of Reno county, 
Kansas, U.S.A., in the broad bottom-land on the N. side of 
the Arkansas river. Pop. (1900) 9379, of whom 414 were 
foreign -bom and 442 negroes ; (1906 estimate) 13,024. It 
is served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F^, the Missouri 
Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railways. The 
principal public buildings are the Federal building and the county 
court house. The city has a public library, and an industrial 
rcformator>' is maintained here by the state. Hutchinson is 
situated in a stock-raising, fruit-growing and farming region 
(the principal products of which are wheat, Indian com and 
fodder), with which it has a considerable wholesale trade. An 
enormous deposit of rock salt underlies the city and its vicinity, 
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and Hutchinson’s principal industry is the manufacture (by 
the open-pan and grainer processes) and •the shipping of salt; 
the city has one of the largest salt plants in* the world. Among 
the other manufactures are flour, creamery products, soda- 
^ash, straw-board, planing-mill products arid packed meats. 
Natural gas is largely used as a factory fuel. The city’s factory 
product was valued at $2,031,048 in 1005, an increase of 31*8 % 
sinc'e iQoo. Hutchinson was chartered as a city in 1871. 

HUTTEH, PHILIPP VON {c, ) 511-1546), German knight, 
was a relative of Ulrich von Hutten and passed some of his 
early years at the court of the emperor C'Jiarles V. I^ter he 
joined the band of adventurers which under Georg Hohermuth, 
or George of Spires, sailed to Venezuela, orVcnosala as Hutten 
calls it, with the object of conquering and exploiting this in 
the interests of the Augsburg family of Welser. The party 
landed at Coro in February 1535 and Hutten accompanied 
Hohermuth on his long and toilsome expedition into the interior 
in search of treasure. After the death of Hohermuth in December 
1540 he became captain-general of Venezuela. Soon after this 
event he vanished into the interior, returning after five yeafs 
of wan^ri ng to find that a Spaniard, Juan dc Caravazil, or 
Caravajil, had been appointed governor in his, absence. Wkk 
his travelling companion, Darlholomew Welser the younger, 
he was seized by Caravazil in April 1546 and the two were 
afterwards put to death. 

Hutten left some h'tters, and also a narralivo of the earlier part of 
his adventurefi, this Zeilung aus India. Junkher Phihhps von ttuMen 
being published in 1785. 

HUTTEN, ULRICH VON (1488-1523), was born on the 21st of 
April 1488, at the castle of Steckelberg, near Fulda, in Hesse. 
Like Lrasmus or Ih'rckheimer, he was one of tliose men who 
form the bridge between Humanfsts and Reformers. He lived 
with both, sympathized with both, though he died before the 
Kcforniation had time fully to develop. His life may be divided 
into four parts his youth and cloister-life (1488-1504); his 
wanchrings in pursuit of knowledge (1504-1515); ‘his strife 
with Ulrich of Wurttemberg (i 5 t 5 “^ 5 ^ 9 )i ^^tid lus connexion 
with the Hcfoirnation (15 19-1523). Each of tlu'se periods 
had Its own special antagonism, which coloured Hut ten’s career : 
iu the first, his horror of dull monastic routine ; in the second, 
the ill-treatment he met with at Greifewald ; in the tliird, the 
crime of Duke Ulrich ; in tfie fourth, his disgust with Koine 
and with Erasmus. He was the eldest son of a poor and not 
undistinguislied knightly family. As he was mean of stature 
and sickly his father destined him for the cloister, and he was 
sent to the Benedictine house at Fulda ; the thirst for learning 
there .seized on him, and in 1505 he fled from the monastic life, 
and won his freedom with the sacrifice of his worldly prospects, 
and at thi; cost of incurring his father’s undying anger. From 
the Fulda cloister he went first U>Cologne,next to Erlurt,and then 
to hrankforl-on-Gder on tlie opening in 1 506 of the new university 
of that town. For a time he was in Leipzig, and in 1508 we find 
him a shipwrecked beggar on the Pomeranian coast. In 1509 
the university of Grcifswald welcomed him, but here too those 
\vho at first received him kindly became his foes ; the sensitive 
ill-regulated youth, who took tiie liljerties of genius, wearied 
Iris burgher patrons ; they could not brook the poet’s airs and 
\ unity, and ill-timed assertions of his higher rank. Wherefore 
he left Grcifswald, and as he went was robbed of clothes and 
liooks, his only baggage, by tlie servants of his late friends ; 
in the dead of winter, half starved, frozen, penniless, he reached 
Rostock. Here again the Humanists received him gladly, 
and under their protection he wrote against his Grcifswald 
patrons, thus beginning the long list of his satires and fierce 
attacks on personal or public foes. Rostock could not hold 
him long ; he wandered on to Wittenberg and Leipzig, and 
thence to Vienna, where he hoped to win the emperor Maximilian s 
favour by an elaborate national poem on the war with Venice. 
But neither Maximilian nor the university of Vienna would 
lift a hand for him, and he passed into Italy, where, at Pavia, 
he sojourned, throughout 1511 and part of 1,512. In the latter 
year his studies were interrupted by war ; in'the siege of Pavia 
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by papal troops and Swiss, he was plund^d by both sides, 
aod escapied, sick and penniless, to Bologna ; on his recovery 
he even took service as a private soldier ki the emperor’s army.. 

This dark jjeriod lasted no long time ; in 1514 he was again 
^herc, thanks to his poetic gifts and the friendship 
of Eitelwolf von Stein (d. i 5 i 5 )> the favour of the elector 

of Mainz', Archbishop Albert of Brandenburg. Here high 
dreams of a leariied career rose on him ; Mainz should be made 
the metropolis of a grand Humanist movement, the centre of 
good style and literary form. But the murder in 1515 of his 
relative Hans von Hutten by Ulrich, duke of Wurttemberg, 
changed the whole course of his life ; satire, chief refuge of the 
weak,, became Hutten’s weapon ; witli one hand he took his 
part in the famous Kp^olae ohscurormi virorwriy and with 
the other launched scathing letters, eloquent Ciceronian orations, 
or biting satires, against the duke. Though the emperor was 
too lazy and indifferent to smite a great prince, he took Hutten 
under his protection and bestowed on him the honour of a 
laureate crown in 1517- Hutten, who had meanwhile revisited 
Italy, again attached himself to the electoral court at Mainz ; 
and he was there when in 151!^ his friend Pirckheimer wrote, 
urging him to abandon the court and dedicate himself to letters. 
We hove the poet’s long reply, in an epistle on his “ way of life,” 
an anuuung mixture oi earnestness and vanity, self-satisfaction 
and satire ; he tells his friend that his career is just begun, 
that he has had twelve years of wandering, and will now enjoy 
him.self a while in patriotic literary work ; that he has by no 
means deserted the humancr studies, but carries with him 
a little library of standard books. Pircklieimer in his burgher 
iile may have ease and even luxury ; he, a knight of the empire, 
how cun he condescend to obscurity ? He must abide Vt here 
!u; can shine. 

In 1519 he issued in one volume his attacks on Duke Ulrich, 
and then, drawing sword, took piirt in the private war which 
oyertlixew that prince ; in this affair he became intimate with 
Pranz von Sickingen, the champion of the knightly order 
(RittersUnd). Hutten now warmly and openly espoused the 
Luthcraji cause, but he was at the same time mixed up in the 
attempt of the “ Ritterstarid ” to assert itself as the militia 
of the empire against the independence of the German princes. 
Soon alter thi.s time he discovered at Fulda a copy of the mani- 
festo of the emperor Henry IV. agaurst Hildebrand, and published 
it with comments as an attack on the papal claims over Germany. 
He hoped thereby to interest the new emperor Charles V,, and 
the h^her orders in the empire, in behalf of German liberties ; 
but the appeal failed. What Luther had achieved by speaking 
to cities and common folk in homely phrase, because he touched 
heart and conscience, that the far finer weapons of Hutten failed 
to effect, because he tried to touch the more cultivated sympathies 
and dormant patriotism of princes and bishops, nobles and 
knighty And so he at once gained an undying name in the 
republic of letters and ruined his own career. He showed that 
the artificial verse-making of the Humanists could be connected 
with the new outburst of genuine German poetry, 'j'he Minne- 
.singer was gone ; the new national singer, a Luther or a Hans 
Sachs, was heralded by the stirring lines of Hutten’s pen. These 
have in them a splendid natural swing and ring, strong and 
patriotic, though unfortunately addressed to knight and lands- 
knecht rather than to the German people. 

The poet’s high dream of a knightly national regeneration 
had a rude awakening. The attack on the papacy, and Luther’s 
vast and sudden popularity, frightened Elector Albert, who 
dismissed Hutten from his court. Hoping for imperial favour, 
he betook himself to Charles V. ; but that young prince would 
have none of him. So he returned to his friends, and they 
rejoiced greatly to see him still alive ; for Pope Leo X. had 
ordered him to be arrested and sent to Rome, and assassins 
dogged his steps. He now attached himself more closely to 
Franz von Sickingen and the knightly movement. This also 
c*ame to a disastrous end in the capture of the Ebernberg, and 
Sickingen s death ; the higher nobles had triumphed ; the 
archbishops avenged themselves on Lutheranism as interpreted 
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by the knightly order. With Sickingen Hutten also finally fell. 
He fled to Basel, where Erasmus refused to see him, both for 
fear of his loathiorae diseases, and also because the beggared 
knight was sure to borrow mflney from him. A paper war 
consequently broke out between the two Humanists, which 
embittered Hutten 's lost days, and stained the memory of 
Erasmus. From Basel Ulrich dragged himself to Miilhausen ; 
and when the vengeance of Erasmus drove him tJlcnce, he went 
to Zurich, lliere the large heart of Zwingli welcomed him ; 
he helped him with money, and found him a quiet refuge with 
the pastor of the little isle of Ufnau on the Zurich lake. There 
the frail and worn-out poet, writing swift satire to the end, died 
at the end of August or beginning of September 1523 at the 
age of thirty-five. He left behind him some debts due to com- 
passionate friends ; he did not even own a single book, and 
all his goods amounted to the clothes on his back, a bundle 
of letters, and that valiant pen which had fought so many 
a shaip battle, and had won for the poor knight-errant a sure 
place in the annals of literature. 

Ulrich von Hutten is one of those men of genius at whom 
propriety is shocked, and whom the mean-spirited avoid. Yet 
through his short and buffeted life he was befriended, with 
wonderful charity and patience, by the chief leaders of the 
Hurnanist movement. For, in spite of his irritable vanity, 
his immoral life and habits, his odious diseases, his painful 
restlessness, Hutten had much in him that strong men could 
love. He passionately loved the truth, and was ever open 
to all good influences. He was a patriot, whose soul .soared 
to ideal schemes and a grand utopian restoration of his country. 
In spite of all, his was a frank and noble nature ; his faults chiefly 
the faults of genius ill-controlled, and of a life ca.st in the eventful 
changes of an age of novelty. A swarm of writings issued from 
his pen ; at first the smooth elegance of his Latin prose and verse 
seemed strangely to miss his real character ; he was the Cicero 
and Ovid of CJermany before he became its Lucian, 

His cliicf works were his Ars veysifUandt (1511) ; the Nemo (151&) ; 
a work on the Morlms Galltous (1519) ; the volume of Sleckeiberg 
complaints against Duke Ulrich (including his four Ciceronian 
Orations, his Letters and the Phulartsmus) also in 1519 ; the Vadismus 
(1520) ; and the controversv with Erasmus at the end of his life. 
Besides these were many admirable poems in Latm and Ciernian. 
It IS not known with certainty how tar Hutten was the parent of the 
celebrated Epistolae ohscurornm vtrorum, that famou.s satire on 
monastic ignorance as represented by the theologians of Cologne 
with whicli the friends of Keuchlin defended him. At first the 
cloister-woild, not discerning its irony, welcomed the woik as a 
defence of their position ; though their eyes >vere soon opened by 
the favour with w'hich the learned world received it. 'I'he Eptstolac 
were eagerly bought up ; the first pari (41 letters) appeared at the 
end of 1515 ; early in 1516 there was a second edition ; later in I5i(> 
a third, with an appendix ol sev'en letters ; in 1517 appeared the 
second part (b2 IctleiN), to Avhicli a fresh appendix of eight letters 
wa.s subjoined soon after. In 1909 the Latin text of the Epistolae 
with an English translation was published by F. G. Stokes. Hutten, 
in a letter addressed to Robert Crocus, denied that he was the author 
of the book, but there is no doubt as to Ins connexion with it. 
Erasmus was of opinion that there were three authors, of whom 
Crotua Rubiaixus was the originator of the idea, and Hutten a chief 
contributor, D. F. Strauss, who dedicates to the subject a chapter 
of his admirable work on Hutten, concludes that lie had no .sJiare in 
the first part, hut that his hand is clearly visible in the second part, 
which he attributes in the main to him. To him is due the more 
serious and severe tone of that bitter portion of the satire. See 
W. Brecht, Die Verfassar dar Eptsiolaa c^scurorum virotum (1904). 

For a complete catalogue of the writings of Hutten, see E. Booking s 
Index Bihlio^raphtcus Huttenianus (1858). Booking is also the editor 
of the complete edition of Hutten's works (7 vols., 1859-1862). A 
selection of Hutten\s German writings, edited by G. Balke, appeared 
in 1891. Cp. S. Sramatolski, Hnttens deutsche Schnftan (1891). 
The best biography (tliou^ it is also somewhat of a political 
pamphlet) is that of D. F. Strauss {Ulrich von Hutten, 1857 ; 
4th ed., 1878; English translation by G. Sturge, 1874), with 
which may be compared the older monographs by A. Wagenseil 
(1823), A. Bixrck (1846) and J. Zeller (Paris, 1849). See also 
J. Deckert, Ulrich von Huttens Leben und Wtrken, Line historischa 
Skizze (1901)* (G. W. K.) 

HUTTER, LEONHARD (1563-1616), German Lutheran 
theologian, was bom at Nellingen near Ulm in January 1563. 
From 1581 he studied at the universities of Strassburg, Leipzig, 


Heidelberg and Jena. In 1594 he began to give theological 
lectures at Jena, 1596 accepted a call as professor of 

theology at Wittenberg, where he died on the 23rd of October 
1616. Hotter was a stern champion of Lutheran orthodoxy, 
as set down in the confessions and embodied in his own 
Compendium locorum tkeologicorum (1610 \ reprinted 1863), 
being so faithful to his master as to win the title of “ Luther 
redonatus.” 

In reply to Rudolf liospiniau's Concordia discors (1607), he wrote 
a work, nch in historical material but one-sided in its apologetics, 
Concordia concors (lOiaj, defending the formula of Concord, which 
he regarded as inspired. His Iranicum vare chnstianum is directed 
against David Pareus (1^48-1622), professor pnmarius at Heidelberg, 
wiio in Jranicum stve de uniom et symodo Evangelicorum (1614) 
pleaded for a reconciliation of Lutheranism and Calvinism ; his 
Calvinista aulopoliticus {1610) was written against the " damnable 
Calvinism *' which was becoming prevalent in Holstein and Branden- 
burg. Another work, based on the formula of Concord, was entitled 
Loci comtnunes theologici. 

HUTTON, CHARLES (1737-1823), English mathematician, 
was bom at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 14th of August 1737, 
He was educated m a school at Jesmond, kept by Mr Ivison, 
a clergyman of the church of England. There is reason to believe, 
on the evidence of two pay-bills, that for a short time in 1755 
and 1756 Hutton worked in Old Long Benton colliery; at any 
rate, on Ivison’ s promotion to a living, Hutton succeeded to 
the Jesmond school, whence, in consequence of increasing pupils, 
he removed to S tote’s Hall, While he taught during the day 
at Stote’s Hull, he studied mathematics in the evening at a 
school in Newcastle. In 1760 he married, and began tuition 
on a larger scale in Newcastle, where he had among his pupils 
John Scott, afterwards Ijord Eldon, chancellor of England. 
In 1764 he published his first work, The Schoolmaster's Guide, 
or a Complete System of Practical Arithmetic, which in 1770 
was followed by his Treatise on Metisurativn both in Theory and 
Practice, In 1772 appeared a tract on The Principles oj Bridges, 
suggc.sted by the destruction of Newcastle bridge by a high 
flood on the 17th of November 1771. In 1773 he was appointed 
professor of mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwicli, and in the following year he was elected F.R.S. and 
reported on Nevil Maskelyne’s determination of the mean density 
and mass of the earth from measurements taken in 1774-1776 at 
Mount Schiehallion in Perthshire. This account appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1778, was afterwaixis reprinted 
in the second volume of liis Tracts on Mathematical and Philo^ 
sophtcal Subjects, and procured for Hutton the degree of LL.D. 
from the university of Edinburgh. He was elected foreign 
secretary to the Royal Society in 1779, but his resignation in 
1783 was brought about by the president Sir Joseph Banks, 
whose behaviour to the mathematical section of the society 
was somewhat high-handed (see Kippis’s Observations on the 
late Contests in the Royal Society, London, 1784). After his 
Tables oj the Products and Pmvers of Numbers, 1781, and his 
McUhemaiiced Tables, 1785, he wsued, for the use of the Royal 
Military Academy, in 1 787 Elements of Conic Sections, and in 1798 
his Course of Mathematics. His Mathematical and Philosophical 
Dictionary, a valual^le contribution to scientific biography, 
was published in 1795 (2nd ed., 1815), and the four volumes of 
Recreations in Mathematics and Natural Philoso^y, mostly a 
translation from the French, in 3 803. One of the most laboriotus 
of his works was the abrit^ment, m conjunction with G. Shaw 
and R. Pearson, of the Philosophical Transactions. This under- 
taking, the mathematical and scientific parts of which fell to 
Hutton’s share, was completed in 1809, and filled eighteen 
volumes quarto. His name first appears in tlie Ladies' Diary 
(a poetical and mathematical almanac which was begun in 
1 7 04,* and lasted till 1871) in 1764; ten years later he was 
appointed editor of the almanac, a post which be retained till 
1817. Previously he had begun a small periodical, MiseeUanea 
Mathematica, which extended only to thirteen numbers ; subse- 
quently he published in five volumes The Dieerian Miscellmy, 
which contain^ large extracts from the Diary, He resigned 
his professorship in 1807, and died on the 27th of January 1823. 

See John Bruce. Charles Hutton (Newcastle. 182 ^1. 
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HUTTON, JAMES (1726-1797), Scottjsh geologist, was born 
in Edinburgh on the 3rd of June 1726. Educated at the high 
school and university of his native city, he acquired while a 
student a passionate love of scientific inquiry. He was ap- 
prenticed to a lawyer, but his employer advised that a more 
congenial profession should be chosen for him. The young 
apprentice chose medicine as being nearest akin to his favourite 
pursuit of chemistry. He studied for three years at Edinburgh, 
and completed his medical education in Paris, returning by 
the Low Countries, and taking his degree of doctor of medicine 
at Leiden in 1 749. Finding, however, that there seemed hardly 
any opening ^r him, he abandoned th^ medical profession, 
and, having inherited a small property in Berwickshire from 
his father, resolved to devote himself to agriculture. He then 
went to Norfolk to learn the practical work of farming, and 
subsequently travelled in Holland, Belgium and the north 
of France. During these years he began to study the surface 
of the earth, gradually shaping in his mind the problem 
lo which he aflerwmds devoted his energies. In the summer 
of 1754 lie estal)lished himself on his own farm in Berwickshire, 
where he resided for fourteen years, and where he introduced 
tlie most improved forms of husbandry. As the farm was 
brought into excellent order, and as its management, becoming 
nare easy, grew less interesting, he was induced to let it, and 
establish himself for the rest of his life in Edinburgh. This took 
place about the year 1768. He was unmarried, and from this 
period until his death in 1797 he lived with his three sisters. 
Surrounded by congenial literary and scientific friends he 
devoted himself to research. 

At that tinie geology in any proper sense of the term did 
not exist. Mineralogy, however, had made considerable progress. 
But Hutton had conceived larger ideas than were entertained 
by the mineralogists of his day. He desired to trace back the 
origin of the various minerals and rocks, and thus to arrive 
at some clear understanding of the history of the earth. For 
many years he continued to study the subject. At last, in the 
spring of the year 1785, he communicated his views to the 
recently established Royal Society of Edinburgh in a paper 
entitled Theory of the Earth, or an Jfwesti)>aium of the Jmws 
Observable in the Composition, Dissolution and Restoration of 
Land upon the Globe, In this remarkable work the doctrine 
is expounded that geology is not cosmogony, but must confine 
itself to the study of the materials of the earth ; that everywhere 
evidence may be seen that the present rocks of the earth’s 
surface have been in great part formed out of the waste of older 
rocks ; that these materials having been laid down under the 
.sea were there consolidated under great pressure, and were 
subsequently disrupted and upbca>T.d by the expansive power 
of subterranean heat ; that during these convulsions veins 
and masses of molten rock were injected into the rents of the 
dislocated strata ; that every portion of the \ipraised land, 
as soon as exposed to the atmosphere, is subject to decay ; and 
that this decay must tend to advance until the whole of the 
land has l)een worn away and laid down on the sea-floor, whence 
future upheavals will once more raise the consolidated sediments 
into new land. In some of thc.se broad and bold generalizations 
Hutton was anticipated by the Italian geologists ; but to him 
belongs the credit of having first perceived their mutual relations, 
and combined them in a luminous coherent theory based upon 
observation. 

It was not merely the earth to which Hutton directed his 
attention. He had long studied the changes of the atmosphere. 
The same volume in which his Theory of the Earth appeared 
contained also a Theory of Rain, which was read to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1784. He contended that the arrtbunt 
of moisture which the air can retain in solution increa.ses with 
augmentation of temperature, and, therefore, that on the 
mixture of two masses of air of different temperatures a portion 
of the moisture must be condensed and appear in visible form. 
He investigated the available data regarding rainfall and climate 
in different regions of the globe, and came to the conclusion 
that the rainfall is everywhere regulated by the humidity of the 


air on the one hand, and the causes which promote mixtures of 
different aerial currents in the higher atmosphere on the other. 

The vigour and versatility of his genius may be understood 
from the variety of works which, during his thirty years’ residence 
in Edinburgh, he gave to the world. In 1792 he published a 
quarto volume entitled Dissertations on different Subjects in 
Natural Philosophy, m which he discussed the nature of matter, 
fluidity, cohesibn, light, heat and electricity. Some of these 
subjects were further illustrated by him in papers read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He did not restrain himself 
within the domain of physics, but boldly marched into that of 
metaphysics, publishing three quarto volumes with the title 
An Investigation of the Principles of Knowledge, and of the Progress 
of Reason — from Sense to Science and Philosophy. In this work 
he developed the idea that the external world, as conceived 
]>y us, is the creation of our own minds influenced by impressions 
from without, that there is no resemblance between our picture 
of the outer world and the reality, yet that the impressions 
produced upon our minds, being constant and consistent, become 
as much realities lo us as if they precisely resembled things 
actually existing, and, therefore, that our moral conduct must 
remain the same as if our ideas perfectly corresponded to the 
causes producing them. His closing years were devoted to the 
extension and republication of his Theory of the Earth, of which 
two volumes appeared in 1795. A third volume, necessary 
to complete the work, was left by him in manuscript, and is 
referred to by his biographer John Playfair. A portion of the 
M.S. of this volume, which had been given to the Geological 
.Society of London by Leonard Horner, was published by the 
Society in 1899, under the editorship of Sir A. Geikic. The 
rest of the manuscript appears to be lost. Soon afterwards 
Hutton set to work lo collect and systematize his numerous 
writings on husbandry, which he proposed to publish under 
the title of Elements of Agriculture. He had nearly completed 
this labour when an incurable di.sease brought his active career 
to a close on the 26th of March 1797. 

It is by his Theory of the Earth that Hutton will be remembered 
with reverence while geology continues to be cultivated. The 
author's style, hov'ever, being somewhat heavy and obscure, the 
book did not attract during his lifetime so much attention as it de- 
served. Happily for science Hutton numbered among his friends 
John Playfair {q.v.), profes.sor of mathematics in the university o1 
Edinburgh, whose enthusiasm for the sjiread of Hutton's doctrine 
was combined with a rare gilt of graceful and luminous exposition. 
Five years after Hutton's death he published a volume, Illustrations 
of the Huttoman Theory of the Earth, in which he gave an admirable 
summary of that theory, with numerous additional illustrations and 
arguments. This work is justly regarded as one of the classical con- 
tributions to geological literature. To its influence much of Die 
sound progress of British geology must be ascribed. In the year 
1805 a biographical account of Hutton, written by Playfair, was 
published in vol. v. of the Transactions of the Royal 'Society of Edin- 

(A. Gk.) 

HUTTON, RICHARD HOLT (1826-1897), English writer 
and theologian, son of Joseph Hutton, Unitarian minister at 
Leeds, was born at Leeds on the 2nd of June 1826. His family 
removed to London in 1835, and he was educated at University 
College School and University College, where he began a lifelong 
friendship with Walter Bagehot, of whose works he afterwards 
was the editor ; he took the degree in 1845, being awarded the 
gold medal for philosophy. Meanwhile he had also studied 
for short periods at Heidelberg and Berlin, and in 1847 he entered 
Manchester New College with the idea of becoming a minister 
like his father, and studied there under James Martineau. 
He did not, however, succeed in obtaining a call to any church, 
and for some little time his future was unsettled. He married 
in 1851 his cousin, Anne Roscoe, and became joint-editor with 
J. L. Sanford of the Inquirer, the principal Unitarian organ. 
But his innovations and his unconventional views about stereo- 
typed Unitarian doctrines caused alarm, and in 1853 he resigned. 
His health had broken down, and he visited the West Indies, 
where his wife died of yellow fever. In 1855 Hutton and Bagehot 
became joint-editors of the National Review, a new monthly, 
and conducted it for ten years. During this time Hutton’s 
theological views, influenced largely by Coleridge, and more 
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directly by F. W. Robertson and F. D. Maurice, gradually 
approached more and more to those of the Church of England, 
which he ultimately joined. His interest in theology was 
profound, and he brought to <t a spirituality of outlook and 
an aptitude for metaphysical inquiry and exposition which 
added a singular attraction to his writings. In i86i he joined 
Meredith Townsend as joint-editor and part proprietor of the 
Spectator^ then a well-known liberal weekly, which, however, 
was not remunerative from the business point of view. Hutton 
took charge of the literar)^ side of the paper, and by degrees 
his own articles became and remained up to the last one of the 
best-known features of serious and thoughtful English journalism. 
The Spectator j which gradually became a prosperous property, 
was his pulpit, in which unwearyingly he gave expression to 
his views, particularly on literary, religious and philosophical 
subjects, in opposition to the agnostic and rationalistic opinions 
then current in intellectual circles, as popularized by Huxley. 
A man of fearless honesty, quick and catholic sympathies, broad 
culture, and many friends in intellectual and religious circles, 
he became one of the most influential journalists of the day, 
his fine character and conscience earning universal respect and 
confidence. He was an original member of the Metaphysical 
Society (1869). He was an anti-vivisectionist, and a member 
of the royal commission (1875) on that subject. In 1858 he 
had married Eliza Roscoe, a cousin of his first wife ; she died 
early in 1897, and Hutton’s own death followed on the 9th of 
.September of the same year. 

Among his other publications may be mentioned Essays, Theo- 
logical and Literary (1871 ; revised 1888), and Criticisms on Con- 
temporary Thought and 'Thinkers (iSg.j) ; and his opinions may be 
studied compendiously in the selections from his Spectator articles 
published in 1899 under the title of Aspects of Religious and Scientific 
Thought. 

HUXLEY, THOMAS HENRY (1825-1895), English biologist, 
was born on the 4th of May 1825 at Ealing, where his father, 
George Huxley, was senior assistant -master in the school of 
Dr Nicholas. This was an establishment of repute, and is at 
any rate remarkable for hat'ing produced two men with so 
little in common in ailer life as Huxley and Cardinal Newman. 
The cardinal’s brother, Francis William, had been “captain” 
of the .school in 1821. Huxley was a seventh child (as his father 
liad also been), and the youngest who survived infancy. Of 
Huxley’s ancestry no more is ascertainable than in the ca.se 
of most middle-class families. He himself thought it .sprang 
from the Chc.shirc Huxleys of Huxley Hall. Different branches 
migrated south, one, now extinct, reaching London, where its 
members were apparently engaged in commerce. They estab- 
lished themselves for four generations at Wyre Hall, near 
ICdinonton, and one was knighted by Charles 11 . Huxley describes 
lus paternal race as “ mainly Iberian mongrels, with a good 
clash of Norman and a little Saxon.” ’ From his father he thought 
he derived little except a quick temper and the artistic faculty 
which proved of great .service to him and reappeared in an even 
more striking degree in his daughter, the Hon. Mrs Collier. 
“ Mentally and physically,” he wrote, “ I am a piece of my 
mother.” Her maiden name was Rachel Withers. ” She came 
of Wiltshire people,” he adds, and describes her as “ a typical 
example of the Iberian variety.” He tells us that “her most 
distinguishing characteristic was rapidity of thought. . . That 
peculiarity has been passed on to me in full strength ” {Essays y i. 
4). One of the not least striking facts in Huxley’s life is that 
of education in tlie formal sense he received none, “ I had 
two years of a pandemonium of a school (between eight and 
ten), and after that neither help nor sympathy in any intellectual 
direction till 1 reached manhood ” {LtfCy ii. 145). After the 
death of Dr Nicholas the Ealing school broke up, and Huxley’s 
father returned about 1835 to his native town, Coventry, where 
he had obtained a small appointment. Huxley was left to 
his own devices ; few histories of boyhood could offer any 
parallel. At twelve he was sitting up in bed to read Hutton’s 
Geology. His great desire was to be a mechanical engineer ; 
it ended in his devotion to “ the mechanical engineering of living 
’ Nature, Ixiii. 127. 
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machines.” His curiosity in this direction was nearly fatal; 
a post-mortem hetwas^taken to between thirteen and four^n 
w'as followed by an illhess which seems to have been the starting- 
point of the ill-health which pursued him all through life. At 
fifteen he devoured Sir William Hamilton’s Logic, and thus 
acquired the taste for metaphysics, which he cultivated to the 
end. At seventeen he came under the influence of Thomas 
Carlyle’s writing.s. Fifty years later he wrote : “ To make 
things clear and get rid of cant and shows of all sorts. This 
was the lesson I learnt from Carlyle’s books when I was a boy, 
and it has stuck by me all my life ” {Life, ii. 268). Incidentally 
they led him to begin to learn German ; he had already acquired 
French. At seventeen Huxley, with his elder brother James, 
commenced regular medical studies at Charing Cross Hospital, 
where they had both obtained scholarships. He studied under 
Wharton J ones, a physiologist who never seems to have attained 
the reputation he deserved. Huxley said of him : “ I do not 
know that I ever felt so much respect for a teacher before or 
since ” {Life, i. 20). At twenty he passed his first M.B. examina- 
tion at the University of London, winning the gold medal for 
anatomy and physiology ; W. H. Ransom, the well-known 
Nottingham physician, obtaining the exhibition. In 1845 
he published, at the suggestion of Wharton Jones, his first 
.scientific paper, demonstrating the existence of a hitherto 
unrecognized layer in the inner .sheath of hairs, a layer that 
has been known since as “ Huxley’s layer.” 

Something had to be done for a livelihood, and at the sugges- 
tion of a fellow-student, Mr (afterwards Sir Jo.seph) Fayrer, he 
applied for an appointment in the navy. He passed the necessary 
examination, and at the same time obtained the qualification of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. He was “ entered on the books 
of Nelson’s old ship, the ‘ Victory,’ for duty at Haslar Hospital.” 
Its chief, Sir John Richardson, who was a well-known Arctic 
explorer and naturalist, recognized Huxley’s ability, and pro- 
cured for him the po.st of surgeon to H.M.S. “ Rattlesnake,” 
about to start for surveying work in Torres Strait. The com- 
mander, Captain Owen Stanley, was a son of the bishop of 
Norwich and brother of Dean Stanley, and wished for an officer 
with some scientific knowledge. Besides Huxley the “ Rattle- 
snake ” also carried a naturalist by profession, John Macgillivray, 
who, however, beyond a dull narrative of the expedition, ac- 
complished nothing. The “ Rattlesnake ” left England on the 
3rd of December 1846, and was ordered home after the lamented 
death of Captain Stanley at Sydney, to be paid off at Chatham 
on the 9th of November 1850. The tropical seas teem with 
delicate surface-life, and to the study of this Huxley devoted 
himself with unremitting devotion. At that time no known 
methods existed by which it could be preserved for study in 
museums at home. He gathered a magnificent harvest in 
the almost unreaped field, and the conclusions he drew from 
it were the beginning of the revolution in zoological science 
which he lived to sec accomplished. 

Baron Cuvier (1769-1832), whose classification still held 
its ground, had divided the animal kingdom into four great 
embranchemenis. Each of these corresponded to an independent 
archetype, of which the “ idea ” had existed in the mind of 
the Creator. There was no other connexion between these 
classes, and the “ ideas ” which animated them were, as far 
as one can sec, arbitrary. Cuvier’s groups, without their 
theoretical basis, were accepted by K. E. von Baer (1792-1876). 
The “ idea ” of the group, or archetype, admitted of endless 
variation within it ; but this was subordinate to essential 
conformity with the archetype, and hence Cuvier deduced the 
important principle of the ” correlation of parts,” of which 
he piade such conspicuous use in palaeontological reconstruction. 
Meanwhile the “ Naturphilo.sophen,” with J. W. Goethe (1749- 
1832) and L. Oken (1779-1851), had in effect grasp)ed the under- 
lying principle of correlation, and so far anticipated evolution 
by asserting the possibility of deriving specialized from simpler 
structures. Though they were still hampered by idealistic 
conceptions, they established morphology. Cuvier’s four great 
groups were Vertebrata, Mollusca, Articulata and Radiata. 
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tt was amongst the members of the last class that Huxley foutkd 
most materid ready to his hand in the *Kas oi the trop>ics. It 
included organisms of the most varied kind, with nothing more 
in common than that their parts were more or less distributed 
round a centre. Huxley sent home “ communication after 
communication to the Linnean Society,” then a somewhat 
somnolent body, “ with the same result as that obtained by 
Noah when he sent tlie raven out of the ark ” {Essays, i. 13). 
His important paper, On the Anatomy and the Affimties of the 
Family of Medusae, met with a better fate. It was communicated 
by the bishop of Norwich to the Royal Society, and printed 
by it in the Phlosaphical Transactions in 1849. Huxley 
united, with llie Medusae, the Hydroid and Sertularian polyps, 
to form a class to which he subssequentiy gave tlie nonae of 
Hydrozoa. Tliis alone was no inconsiderable feat for a young 
surgeon who had only had the training of the medical school. 
But the grouikd on which it was done has led to far-reaching 
theoretical developments. Huxley realized that something 
more than superficial characters were necessary in determining 
the affinities of animal organisms. He found tlrnt ail the members 
of the class consisted of two membranes enclosing a central 
cavity or stomach. Tliis is characteristic of what are now 
called the Coclentenita. AH animals higher than these have 
been termed Coelomata; they possess a distinct body-cavity 
in adflition to the stomach. Huxley went further than this, 
and tlie most profound suggestion in his paper is the comparison 
of the two layers with those which appear in the germ of the 
higher animals. Tlie consequences which have flowed from 
this prophetic generalization of the ectoderm and endoderm ore 
familiar to every student of evolution. The conclusion was 
the more remarkable as at the time he was not merely free 
from any evolutionary belief, but actually rejected it. The 
value of Huxley’s work was immediately recognized. On 
returning to Englarid in 1850 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In the following year, at the age of twenty-six, he not 
merely received the Royal medal, but was elected on the council. 
With absolutely no aid from any one he had placed himself 
in the front rank of English scientific men. lie secured the 
iriond.ship of Sir J. D. Hooker and John I’yndall, who remained 
his lifelong friends. The Admiralty retained him as a nominal 
assistant-surgeon, in order that he might work up the observations 
he had made during the voyage of the “ Rattlesnake.” lie was 
tluis enabled to produce various important memoirs, especially 
those on certain Aiscidians, in which he solved the problem 
of Appendicularia — an oi^nism whose place in the animal 
kingdom Johannes Muller had found himself wholly unable 
to as.sign — and on the morphology of the Cephalous MoHusca. 

Richard Owen, then the leading comparative anatomist in 
Great Britain, was a disciple of Cuvier, and adopted largely from 
liim the deductive explanation of anatomical fact from idealistic 
conceptions. He superadded the evolutionary theories of 
Oken, which were equally idealistic, but were altogether re- 
pugnant to Cuvier. Huxley would have none of either. Imbued 
with the methods of von Baer and Johannes Muller, his methods 
were purely inducive. He would not hazai’d any statement 
beyond what the facts revealed. He retained, however, as has 
been done by his successors, the use of archetypes, though they 
rv) longer represented fundamental “ ideas ” but generalizations 
of the essential points of structure common to the individuals 
of each class. He had not wholly freed himself, however, from 
archetypal trammels. “ The doctrine,” he says, “ that every 
natural group is organized after a definite archetype . . . seems 
to me as important for zoology as the doctrine of definite pro- 
portions for chemistry.” This was in 1853, He further stated : 
” There is no progression from a lower to a higher type, Jj^t 
merely a more or less complete evolution of one type ” {Phil. 
Trans., 1853, p. 63), As Chalmers Mitchell points out, this state- 
ment is of great historical interest. Huxley definitely uses the word 
“ evolution,” and admits its existence within tlie great groups. 
He had not, however, rid himself of the notion Hiat 2 ie arcljetype 
was a property inherent in the group. Herbert Spencer, wbese 
acquaintance he made in 1852, was unable to convert him to 


evolutioa in its widest sense (Life, i. 168). He could not bring 
himself to acceptance of the theory — owing, no doubt, to his 
rooted aversion from h priori reasoning — without a mechamical 
conception of its mode of operation. Im his first interview 
with I)arwjn, which seems to have been about the some time, 
he expressed his belief “ in the sharpness of the lines of demarca- 
tion between natural groups,” and was received with a humwous 
smile (Life, i. 16^). 

The naval medical service exists for practical purposes. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that after his three years’ nominal 
employment Huxley was ordered on active service. Though 
without private means of any kind, he resigned. The navy, 
however, retains tlie credit of ^ving started hk scientific career 
as well as that of Hooker and Darwin. Huxley was now thrown 
on his own resources, the immediate prospects of which were 
slender enough. As a matter of fact, he had not to wait many 
months. His friend, Edward Forbes, was appointed to the chair 
of natural history in Edinburgh, and in July 1854 he succeeded 
him as lecturer at the School of Mines and as naturalist to the 
Geobgical Survey in the folbwing year. The latter post he 
hesitated at first to accept, as he “ did not care for fossils ” 
(Essays, i. 15). In 1855 he married Miss H. A. Healhorn, wliose 
acquaintance he had made in Sydney. They were engaged 
when Huxley could offer nothing but the future promise of his 
ability. The confidence of his devoted helpmate was not mis- 
placed, and her aficetbn sustained him to the end, after she 
had seen him the recipient of every honour which English science 
could bestow. His most important research belonging to this 
period was the Croonian Lecture delivered before the Royal 
Society in 1858 011 “ The Theory of the Vertebrate Skull.” 
In this he completely and finally demolished, by applying as 
before the inductive method, the idealistic, if in some degree 
evolutionary, views of its origin which Owen had derived from 
Goethe and Oken. This finally disposed of the “ archetype,” 
and may be said once for all to have liberated the l^nglish 
anatomical school from the deductive method. 

In 1859 The Origin of Species was published. This was a 
momentous event in the history of science, and not Ica.st for 
Huxley. Hitherto he had turned a deal ear to evolution. “ I 
took my .stand,” he .says, “ upon two grounds .* firstly, that . . . 
the evidence in favour of transmutation was wholly insufficient ; 
and secondly, that no suggestion respecting the causes of the 
transmutation assumed, which Imd been made, was in any 
way adequate to explain the phenomena ” (Lije, i. t 68). Huxley 
had studied Lamarck “ attentively,” but to no purpose. Sir 
C'harles J^yell ” was the chief agent in smoothing the road for 
Darwin. For consistent uniformitarianism postulates evolution 
as much in the organic as in the inorganic world ” (l.c .) ; and 
Huxley found in Darwin what he had failed to find in Lamarck, 
an intelligible hypothesis good enough as a working basis. Yet 
with the tran.sparent candour which w'as characteristic of him, 
he never to the end of his life concealed the fact that he thought 
it wanting in rigorous proof. Darwin, however, was a naturalist ; 
Huxley was not. He says : “ I am afraid there is very little 
of the genuine naturalist in me. 1 never collected anything, 
and species-work was always a burden to me ; what I eared 
for was the architectural and engineering part of the business ” 
(Essays, i. 7). But the solution of the problem of organic evolu- 
tion must work upwards from the initial stages, and it is precisely 
for the study of these that “ specie.s-work ” is necc.ssary. Darwin, 
by observing the peculiarities in the distribution of the plants 
which he had collected in the Galapagos, was started on the 
path that led to his theory. Anatomical research had only 
so far led to transcendental hypothesis, though in Huxley’s 
hands it had cleared the decks of that lumber. He quotes with 
approval Darwin’s remark that no one has a right to examine 
the question of species who has not minutely described many ” 
(Essays, ii. 283). The rigorous proof which Huxley demanded 
was the production of species sterile to one another by selective 
breeding (Life, i. 193). But this was a misconception of the 
question. Sterility is a physiological character, and the specific 
differences which the theory uiidertook to account for are 
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morphological ; there is no necessary nexus between the two. 
Huxley, however, telt that he had at last a secure grip of evolution* 
He warned Darwin : “I will stop at no point as long as clear 
reasoning will cai^ me further {Life, i. 172). Owen, who 
had some evolutionary tendencies, was at first favourably 
disposed to Darwin s theory, and even claimed that he had to 
some extent anticipated it in his own writings. But Darwin, 
though he did not thrust it into the foreground, mever flinched 
from recognizing that man could not be excluded from his theory. 

“ Light will be thrown on the origin of man and his history ” 
{Origin, cd. i. 488). Owen could not face the wrath of fashionable 
orthodoxy. In his Rede Lecture he endeavoured to save the 
position by asserting that man was clearly marked off from all 
other animals by the anatomical structure of his brain. This 
was actually inconsistent with known facts, and was effectually 
refuted by Huxley in various papers and lectures, summed up in 
1863 in Man^s Place in Nature. This “monkey damnification’* of 
mankind was too much even for the “ veracity ” of Carlyle, who 
is said to have never forgiven it. Huxley liad not the sniaUest 
respect for auUtority as a basis for belief, scientific or other- 
wise. He held that scientific men were morally bound “ to try all 
things and hold fast to that which is good ” {Life, ii. 161). Called 
upon in 1862, in the absence of the president, to deliver the presi- 
dential address to the Geological Society, he disposed once for all 
of one of the principles accepted by geologists, that similar fossils 
in distinct regions indicated that the strata containing them 
were contemporary. AD that could be concluded, he pointed 
out, was that the general order of succession was the same. 
In 1854 Huxley had refused the post of palaeontologist to the 
Geological Survey ; but the fossils for which he then said that 
he “did not care” soon acquired importance in his eyes, as 
.supplying evidence for the support of the evolutionary theory. 
The thirty-one years during which he occupied the chair of 
natural history at the Scho()l of Mines were largely occupied 
with pakicoiitulogical rese<irch. Numerous memoirs on fossil 
fishes estabhshed many far-reachiug morphological facts. The 
.study of fossil reptiles led to his demonstrating, in the course 
of lectures on birds, delivered at the College of Surgeons in 1867, 
the fundamental affinity of tlie two groups which he united 
under the title of Sauropsida. An incidental result of the same 
course was his proptwed rearrangement of tlie zoological regions 
into which P, L. Sclater had divided the world in 1857. Huxley 
anticipated, to a large extent, the results at which botanists have 
since arrived: he proposed as primary divisions, Arctogaea — ! 
to include the land areas of the northern hemisphere — and 
Notogaca for the remainder. Successive waves of Dfe originated 
in and spread from the northern area, the survivors of the more 
ancient typ>es finding successively a refuge in the south. Though 
Huxley had accepted the Darwinian theory as a working 
hypothesis, he never succeeded in firmly grasping it in detail. 
He thought “ evolution might conceivably have taken place 
without the development of groups possessing the characters 
of species ” {Essays, v, 41). His palaeontological researches 
ultimately led him to dispense with Darwin. In 1892 he wrote : 

“ The doctrine of evolution is no .speculation, but a generalization 
of c'ertain facts . . . classed by biologists under the heads 
of Embryology and of Palaeontology ” {Essays, v. 42.) Earlier 
in 1881 he had asserted even more emphatically that if the 
hypothesis of evolution “ had not existed, the palaeontologist 
would have had to invent it *’ (Essays, iv. 44). 

From 1870 onwards he was more and more drawn away from 
scientific research by the claim.s of public duty. Some men 
yield the more reaily to such demands, as their fulfilment 
is not unaccompanied by public esteem. But he felt, as he 
himself said of Joseph Priestley, that he was a man and a 
citizen before he was a philosopher, and that the duties of the 
two former positions are at least as imperative as those of the 
latter*’ {Essays, m. 13). From 1862 to 1884 he served on no 
less than ten Rc^al Coraixiission.s, dealing in every case with 
subjects of great importance, and in many with matters of the 
gravest moment toi the community. He held and filled with 
invairiajble dignity and chstinction more public positions than, 
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have perhaps ever fafien to the lot of a scientific man in * 

From 1871 to 18*0 he«was a secretary of the Royal Soaety. 
From 1881 to 1885 Ife was president. For honours he cared 
httle, though they were within his reach; it is said that he 
might have received a peerage. He accepted, howeiw, in 1892, 
a Privy CounciUorship, at once the most democrat^ and the 
most aristocratic honour accessible to an English citizen. In 
1870 he was president of the British Association at Liverpool, and 
in the same year was elected a member of the newly constituted 
London School Board. He resigned the latter position in 
187a, but in the brief period during which he acted, probably 
more than any man, he left his mark on the foundations of 
national elementary e 9 ucation. He made war on the scholastic 
methods which wearied the mind in merely taxing the memory ; 
the children were tg be prepared to take their place worthily 
in the community. Physical training was the basis ; domestic 
economy, at any rate for girls, was insisted upon,, and for all 
.some development of the aesthetic sense by means of drawing 
and singing. Reading, writing and arithmetic were the in- 
di.spensable tools for acquiring knowledge, and intellectual 
discipline was to be gained through the rudiments of physical 
science. He insisted on the teaching of the Bible partly as a great 
literary heritage, partly because he was “ seriously perplexed 
to know by what practical measures the religious feeling, which 
is the essential basis of conduct, was to he kept up, in the present 
utterly chaotic state of opinion in these matteis, without its 
use ” {Essays, iii. 397). In 1872 the School of Mines was moved 
to South Kensington, and Huxley had, for the first time after 
eighteen years, tho.se appliances for teaching beyond the 
lecture room, which to the lasting injury of the interests of 
biological science in Great Britain had been withheld from 
him by the short-sightedness of government. Huxley had 
only been able to bring his influence to bear upon his pupils 
by oral teaching, and had had no opportunity by personal 
intercourse in the laboratory of forming a school. He was now 
able to organize a s}\stem of instruction for classes of elementary 
teachers in the general principles of biology, which indirectly 
affected the teacliing of the subject throughout the country. 

The first symptoms of physical failure to meet the strain of 
the scientific and public duties demanded of him made some 
rest imperative, and he took a long holiday in Egypt. He still 
continued for some years to oc'cupy himself mainly with verte- 
brate morphology. But he seemed to find more interest and the 
necessiuy mental stimulus to exertion in lectures, public addresses 
and more or less controversial writings. His health, which had 
for a time been fairly restored, completely broke down again 
in 1885. In 1890 he removed from London to Eastbourne, 
where after a painful illness he died on the 29th of June 1895. 

The latter years of Huxley '.s Hfe were mainly occupied with con- 
tnbutions to periodical hterature on subjects connected with philo- 
sophy and theology. The eftect produced by these on popular 
opinion was profound, Tins was partly due to his position as a 
man of science, partly to his obvious earnestness and sincerity, but 
m the mam to his .strenuous and attractive method of exposition. 
Such studies were not wholly new to him, as they liad more or leas 
engaged his thoughts from his earhest days. That his views exhibit 
some process of development and are not wholly consiatent was, 
therefore, to be expected, and for this reason it is not easy to 
summarire them as a connected body of teaching. They naay bo 
found perhaps in their most systematic form in the volume on Hume 
published in 1879, 

Huxley's general attitude to the pmblems of thcolo^ and 
philosophy was technically that of scepticism. 1 am," ho wrote 

too much of a sceptic to deny the possibili^ of anything " ii. 
127). " Doubt is a beneficent demon " (Essayr, ix. 56k He was 
anxious, nevertheless, to avoid the accusation of Pyrrhonisjia {Life, ii. 
280), but the Agnosticism which he defined to express his position 
in 1^69 suggests the Pyrrbonist Aphasia. The only approach to 
certamty which he admitted lay in the order o£ nature. " The 
conception of the constancy of tlie order of nature has become the 
dominant idea of modem Idmught. . . . Whatever may be man's 
speculative doctrines, it is quite certain that tvexy intelhgen/t person 
guides his life and risks his fortune upon the bele^ that the order of 
nature is constant, azfcd that the cham of natural causation is never 
brotken." He adds, however, that " it by no means neceiBarily 
follows tlmt wft are justified, in expanding this generalimtkm into the 
infinite past " {Essays^ iv. 47, 48)/. TWo was little more than a pious 
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'reservation, as evolution implies the principle of continuity (/.c. p. 55). 
I^ler he stated his belief even more absolutely : " If there is any- 
thing in tlie world which I do firmly bclwv^ in* it is the universal 
validity of the law of causation, but that universality cannot be 
proved by any amount of experience " (£ssays, ix. 121). The 
assertion that " There is only one method by which intellectual truth 
can be reached, whether the subject-matter of investigation belongs 
to the world of physics or to the world of consciousness " (Essays, ix. 
ij(>) laid him open to the charge of materialism, which he vigorously 
repelled. His defence, when he rested it on the imperfection of the 
j)hy8ical analysis of matter and force (/ c. p. 131), was irrelevant ; he 
was on sounder ground when he contended with Berkeley " that our 
certain knowledge does not extend beyond our states of conscious- 
ness ” (l.f. p. 130). " Legitimate materialism, that is, the extension 
of the concejilions and of the methods of physical science to the 
highest as well as to the lowest phenomeni of vitality, is neither 
more nor less than a sort of shorthand idealism" (Essays^ i. 194). 
While "the substance of matter is a metaphysical unknown quality 
of the existence of which there is no proof . . . the non-existence of 
a substance of mind is equally arguable ; . . . the result ... is the 
reduction of the All to co-existences and sequences of phenomena 
beneath and beyond which there is nothing cognoscible " (Essays, ix. 

00) . Hume had defined a miracle as a " violation of the laws of 
nature." Huxley refused to accept this. While, on the one hand, he 
insists that " the whole fabric of practical life is built upon our 
faith in its continuity " (Hume, p. 129), on the other " nobody 
can presume to say what the order ol nature must be " ; this " knocks 
the not lorn out of all a prion objections either to ordinary ' miracles * 
or to the efficacy of prayer" (Essays, v. 133). " If by the term 
miracles we mean only extremely wonderful events, there can be no 
just ground for denying the possibility of their occurrence " (Hume, 
p. 1 i4). Assuming the chemical elements to be aggregates of uniform 
nnmitive matter, he saw n.o more theoretical difficulty in water 

1) eing turned into aleohol in the miracle at Cana, than in sugar 
undergoing a similar conversion [Essays, v. 81). The credibility of 
miracles with Huxley is a question of evidence. It may be remarked 
that a scientific ex])lanation is destructive of the .supernatural 
character of a miricle, and that the demand for evidence may be 
so framed as to preclude the credibility of any historical event. 
Throughout his life theology had a strong attraction, not without 
elements of repulsion, for liuxley. The circumstances of his early 
training, wlien Paley was the " most interesting Sunday reading 
allowed him w'hen a boy " (Life, ii. 57), probably had something to 
do with both. In l8()0 his beliefs were apparently thcistic : " Science 
.seems to me to leach in the highest and strongest manner the 
great truth which is embodied in the Christian conception of entire 
.surrender to tlie will of God " (Li/e, i. 219). In 1885 he formulates 
" the perfect ideal of religion " in a passage which has become 
almost famous : " In the 8tli century p,c. in the heart of a world of 
idolatrous polytheists, the Hebrew prophets put forth a conception 
of religion which appears to be as wonderful an inspiration of genius 
;is the art of Pheiaias or the science of Aristotle. ‘ And what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God ' " [JCssays, iv. i( 3 i). Two years later he 
was writing : " That there is no evidence of the existence of such a 
being as the God of the theologians is true enough " (Life, ii. 162). 
He insisted, however, that " atheism is on purely philosophical 
grounds untenable " (l.c ). His theism never really advanced 
l^yond the recognition of " the passionless impersonality of the 
unknown and unknowable, which .science shows everywhere under- 
lying the thin veil of phenomena " (Life, i. 239). In other respects 
liis ]>er.sonal creed was a kind of scientific Calvini.sm, There is an 
interesting passage in an essay written in 1892, " An Apologetic 
iurcnicon," which has not been republished, which illustrates this : 

" It is the secret of the superiority ot the best theological teachers to 
the majority of their opponents that they substantially recognize 
these realities of things, however strange the forms in which they 
clothe their conceptions. The doctrines of prede.stination, of original 
sin, of the innate depravity of man and the evil fate of the greater 
jmrt of the race, of the primacy of Satan in this world, of the es.sential 
vileness of mailer, of a malevolent Demiurgus subordinate to a 
benevolent Almighty, who has only lately revealed himself, faulty 
as they are, appear to me to he vastly nearer the truth than the 
‘ liberal ' popular illusions that babies are all bom good, and that the 
example of a corrupt society is rcsjionsible for their failure to remain 
so ; that it is given to cvciy^body to reach the ethical ideal if he will 
only try ; that all partial evil is universal good, and other optimistic 
figments, such as that which repre.scnts ' Providence ' under the 
gui.se of a paternal philanthropist, and bids us believe that everything 
will come right (according to our notions) at last." But his " slender 
definite creed," R. H. Hutton, who was associated with hup in 
the Metaphysical Society, thought — and no doubt rightly — in no 
respect " represented the cravings of his larger nature.'' 

From 1880 onwards till the very end of his life, Huxley was 
continuously occupied in a controversial campaign against orthodox 
beliefs. As Professor W. F. K. Weldon justly said of his earlier 
polemics : " They were certainly among the principal agents in 

winning a larger measure of toleration for the critical examination of 
fundamental beliefs, and for the free expression of honest reverent 
doubt." He threw Christianity overboard bodily and with little 


appreciation of its historic effect as a civilizing agency. He thought 
that "the exact nature of the teachings and the convictions of 
Jesus is extremely uncertain " (Essays, v. 348). " What we are 
usually pleased to call religion nowadays is, for the most part, 
Helleiiized Judaism " (Essays, ive 1O2). His final analysis of what 
" since the second century, has a.ssumed to itself the title of Orthodox 
Christianity " is a " varying compound of some of the best and 
.some of the worst elements of Paganism and Judaism, moulded in 
practice by the innate character of certain people of the Western 
world " (Essays, v. 142). He concludes " That this Christianity is 
doomed to fall is, to my mind, beyond a doubt; but its fall will 
neither be sudden nor speedy " (l.c.). He did not omit, however, 
to do justice to " the bright side of Christianity," and was deeply 
impressed with the life of Catherine of Siena. Failing Christianity, 
he thought that some other " hypostasis of men's hopes " will arise 
(Essays, v. 254). His latest speculations on ethical problems are 
perhaps the least satisfactory of his writings. In 1892 he wrote : 

" The moral sense is a very complex affair — dependent in part upon 
a.ssociations of pleasure and pain, approbation and disapprobation, 
formed by education in early youth, but in part also on an innate 
sense of moral beauty and ugliness (how originated need not be dis- 
cussed), which is possessed by .some people in great strength, while 
some are totally devoid of it " (Life, ii. 305). This is an intuitional 
theory, and he compares the moral with the aesthetic sense, which he 
repeatedly declares to be intuitive ; thus ; " All the understanding 
in the world will neither increase nor diminish the force of the 
intuiiion that this is beautiful and this i.s ugly " (Essays, ix. 80). In 
the Romanes Lecture delivered in 1894, in which this passage occurs, 
he defines " law and morals " to be " restraints upon the struggle 
for existence between men in society." It follows that " the ethical 
process is m opposition to the cosmic process," to which the struggle 
for existence belongs (Essays, ix. 31). Apparently he thought that 
the moral sense in its origin was intuitional and in its development 
utilitarian. " Morality commenced with society " [Essays, v. 52). 
The " ethical process " is the “ gradual strengthening of the social 
bond " [Essays, ix. 35). " The cosmic process has no sort of relation 
to moral ends ’ (/.c. p. 83) ; "of moral purpose 1 .see no trace in 
nature. That is an article of exclusive human manufacture " [Life, 
ii. 268). The cosmic j>rocess Huxley identified with evil, and the 
ethical process with good ; the two are in necessary conflict. " The 
reality at the bottom of the doctrine of original sin " is the " innate 
tendency to self-assertion " inherited by man from the cosmic order 
[Essays, ix. 27). " The actions we call sinful are part and parcel of 
the struggle for existence " [J.ife, ii. 282). " J‘he pro.specl of attaining 
untroubled happiness " is " an illusion " [Essays, ix. 44), and the 
cosmic process in the long run will get the best of the contest, and 
" resume its sway " when evolution enters on its downward course 
[l.c. p. 45). This approaches pure pe.ssimisiii, and though in Huxley's 
view the " pessimism of Schopenhauer is a nightmare " (£.f.9<?V5, ix. 
200), his own philo.sophy of life is not distinguishable, and is often 
expressed m the same language. The cosmic order is obviously 
non-moral [Essays, ix. 197). That it is, as has been said, immoral 
is really meaningless. Pain and suffering are affections which 
imply a complex nervous organization, ana we are not justified in 
projecting them into nature external to ourselves. Darwin and A. R. 
Wallace disagreed with Huxley in seeing rather the joyous than the 
suffering side of nature. Nor can it be assumed that the descending 
.scale of evolution will reproduce the ascent, or that man will ever be 
consciou.s of Ills (loom. 

As has been said, Huxley never thoroughly grasped the Darwinian 
principle. He thought " transmutation may take jilace without 
transition " [Life, i. 173). In other words, that evolution is ac- 
complished by leaps ancl not by the accumulation of small variations. 
He recognized the " struggle for existence " but not the gradual 
adjustment of the organism to its ervironment which is implied in 
" natural selection." In highly civilized societies he thought that the 
former was at an end [Essays, ix. 3O) and had been replaced by the 
" struggle for enjoyment " [l.c. p. 40). But a consideration of the 
stationary population of France might have shown him that the 
effect in the one case may be as restrictive as in the other. So far 
from natural selection being in abeyance under modern social 
conditions, " it is," as Professor Karl Pearson jKnnts out, " some- 
thing wc run up against at once, almost as soon as we examine a 
mortality table " [Diometrika, i. 76). The inevitable conclusion, 
whether we like it or not, is that the future evolution of humanity is 
as much a part of the cosmic process as its past history, and Huxley's 
attempt to shut the door on it cannot be maintained scientifically. 

Authorities. — Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, by his 
son Leonard Huxley (2 vols., 1900) ; Scientific Memoirs of T, H. 
Huxley (4 vols., 1898-1901) ; Collected Essays by T. H. Huxley 
(9 vols., 1898) ; Thomas Henry Huxley, a Sketch of hts Life and Work, 
by P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. (Oxon., 1900) ; a critical study 
founded on careful research and of ^eat value. (W. T. 'T.-D.) 

HUY (Lat. Hoiwn, and Flem. lloey)^ a town of Belgium, 
on the right bank of the Meuse, at the point where it is joined 
by the Hoyoux. Pop. (1904), 14,164. It is 19 m. E. of Namur 
and a trifle less west of Liege. Huy certainly dates from the 
7th century, and, according to some, was founded by the emperor 
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Antoninus in a.d. 148. Its situation is striking, with its grey 
citadel crowning a grey rock, and the line collegiate church 
^ith a 13th-century gateway) of Notre Dame built against it. 
A he citadel IS now used partly as a depot of military equipment 
and partly as a prison. The ruins are still shown of the abbey 
of Neumoustier founded by Peter the Hermit on his return 
from the first crusade. He was buried there in 1115, and a 
erected to his memory in the abbey grounds in 
1858. Neumoustier was one of seventeen abbeys in this town 
alone dependent on the bishopric of Li^ge. Huy is surrounded 
by vineyards, and the bridge which crosses the Meuse at this 
pomt connects the fertile Hesbaye north of the river with the 
rocky and barren Condroz south of it. 

HUYGENS, CHRISTIAAN (1629-1695), Dutch mathematician, 
mechanician, astronomer and physicist, was born at the Hague 
on tlie 14th of April 1629. He was the second son of Sir 
Constantijn Huygens. From his father he received the rudiments 
of his education, which was continued at Leiden under A. Vinnius 
and F. van Schooten, and completed in the juridical school 
of Breda. His mathematical bent, however, soon diverted 
him from legal studies, and the perusal of some of his earliest 
theorems enabled Descartes to predict his future greatness. In 
1649 he accompanied the mission of Henry, count of Nassau, 
to Denmark, and in 1651 entered the lists of science as an assailant 
of the unsound system of quadratures adopted by Gregory of 
St Vincent. This first essay {Exetasis quadraturae ctrculi, 
Leiden, 1651) was quickly succeeded by his Theoremata de 
quadratuta hyperboles ^ cllipstSf et circuli \ while, in a treatise 
entitled De ctrculi magnitudine inventa, he made, three years 
later, the closest approximation so far obtained to the ratio 
of the circumference to the diameter of a circle. 

Another class of subjects was now to engage his attention. 
The improvement of the telescope was justly regarded as a 
stne qua non for the advancement of astronomical knowledge. 
But the difficulties interposed by spherical and chromatic 
aberration had arrested progress in that direction until, in 1655, 
Huygens, working with his brother Constantijn, hit upon a 
new method of grinding and polishing lenses. The immediate 
results of the clearer definition obtained were the detection 
of a satellite to Saturn (the sixth in order of distance from its 
primary), and the resolution into their true form of the abnormal 
appendages to that planet. Each discovery in turn W'as, according 
to the prevailing custom, announced to the learned world under 
the veil of an anagram — removed, in the case of the first, by the 
publication, early in 1656, of the little tract De Saturni luna 
observatio nova ; but retained, as regards the second, until 
1659, when in the Systema Saiurnitm the varying appearances 
of the so-called “ triple planet ” were clearly explained as the 
phases of a ring inclined at aii angle of 28° to the ecliptic. Huygens 
was also in 1656 the first effective observer of the Orion nebula ; 
he delineated the bright region still known by his name, and 
detected the multiple character of its nuclear star. His applica- 
tion of the pendulum to regulate the movement of clocks sprang 
from his experience of the need for an exact measure of time 
in observing the heavens. The invention dates from 1656; 
on the i6th of June 1657 Huygens presented his first “ pendulum- 
clock to the states-general ; and the Horologium, containing 
a description of the requisite mechanism, was published in 
1658. 

His repuUtion now became cosmopolitan. As early as 165 s 
the university of Angers had distinguished him with an honorar}' 
degree of doctor of laws. In 1663,00 the occasion of his second 
visit to England, he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and imparted to that body in January 1669 a clear and concise 
statement of the laws governing the collision of elastic bodies. 
Although these conclusions were arrived at independently, and, 
as it would seem, several years previous to their publication, 
they were in great measure anticipated by the communications 
on the same subject of John Wallis and Christopher Wren, 
made respectively in November and December 1668. 

Huygens had before this time fixed his abode in France. 
In 1665 Colbert made to him on behalf of Louis XIV. an offer 


too tempting to be refused, and between the following year and 
1681 his residence^ th6 philosophic seclusion of the Biblioth^ue 
du Roi was only mtlmipted by two short visits to his nanve 
country. His magnum opus dates from this period. The 
Horologium osciUatofium, published with a dedication to his 
royal patron in 1673, contained original discoveries sufficient 
to have furnished materials for half a dozen striking disquisitions. 
His solution of the celebrated problem of the “ centre of oscilla- 
tion formed in itself an important event in the history of 
mechanics. Assuming as an axiom that the centre of gravity 
of any number of interdependent bodies cannot rise higher 
than the point from^ which it fell, he arrived, by anticipating 
I in the particular case the general principle of the conservation 
of vis viva, at correct although not strictly demonstrated con- 
clusions. His treatment of the subject was the first successful 
attempt to deal with the dynamics of a system. The determina- 
tion of the true relation between the length of a pendulum 
and the time of its oscillation ; the invention of the theory of 
evolutes ; the discovery, hence ensuing, that the cycloid is 
its own evolute, and is strictly isochronous ; the ingenious 
although practically inoperative idea of correcting the “ circular 
error ” of the pendulum by applying cycloidal cheeks to clocks— 
were all contained in this remarkable treatise. The theorems 
on the composition of forces in circular motion with which it 
concluded formed the true prelude to Newton’s Principia, and 
would alone suffice to establish the claim of Huygens to the 
highest rank among mechanical inventors. 

In 1681 he finally severed his French connexions, and returned 
to Holland. The harsher measures which about that time 
began to be adopted towards his co-religionists in France arc 
usually assigned as the motive of this step. He now devoted 
himself during six years to the production of lenses of enormous 
focal distance, which, mounted on high poles, and connected with 
the eye-piece by means of a cord, formed what were called “ aerial 
telescopes. Ihree of his object-glasses, of respectively 123, 
180 and 210 ft focal length, are in the possession of tlie Royal 
Society. He also succeeded in constructing an almost perfectly 
achromatic eye-piece, still known by his name. But his re- 
searches in physical optics constitute his chief title-deed to 
immortality. Although Robert Hooke in 1668 and Ignace 
Purdies in 1672 had adopted a vibratory hypothesis of light, 
the conception was a mere floating possibility until Huygens 
provided it with a sure foundation. His powerful scientific 
imagination enabled him to realize that all the points of a wave- 
front originate partial waves, the aggregate effect of which is 
to reconstitute the primary disturbance at the subsequent stages 
of its advance, thus accomplishing its prop^ation ; so that 
each primary undulation is the envelope of an indefinite number 
of secondary undulations. This resolution of the original wave 
is the well-known “ Principle of Huygens,” and by its means 
he was enabled to prove the fundamental laws of optics, and 
to assign the correct construction for the direction of the extra- 
ordinary ray in uniaxial crystals. The.se investigations, together 
with his discovery of the “ wonderful phenomenon ” of polariza- 
tion, are recorded in his Traite de la lumiere, published at 
Leiden in 1690, but composed in 1678. In the appended 
treatise Sur la Cause de la pesanteur, he rejected gravitation as 
a universal quality of matter, although admitting the Newtonian 
theory of the planetary revolutions. From his views on centri- 
fugal force he deduced the oblate figure of the earth, estimating 
its compression, however, at little more than one-half its actual 
amount. 

Huygens never married. He died at the Hague on the 8th 
of June 1695, bequeathing his manuscripts to the university 
of Leiden, and his considerable property to the sons of his 
younger brother. In character he was as estimable as he was 
brilliant in intellect. Although, like most men of strong originative 
power, he assimilated with difficulty the ideas of others, his 
tardiness sprang rather from inability to depart from the track 
of his own methods than from reluctance to acknowledge the 
merits of his competitors. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, his Cosmotheoros-^ 
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' a specula tioQ concerning the infaabitantci of the planets — was printed 
posthumously at the Hague in i(fg 8 , and appear^ almost simultane- 
ously in an English translation. A volume entitled Opera posthuma 
fLeiden, 1703) contained his “ Dioplrica/' in which the ratio between 
tlie respective focal Icngth.s of object-glass and eye-glass is given as 
the measure of magnifying power, toffether with the shorter essays 
De vitris figurandis, De corona ci pat 1 iehii>^ Ac. An early tract pe 
ratwciniis in ludo aleae, printed m 1657 with Schooten's Exercita- 
Umes mathematicae , is notable as one of the first formal treatises on 
the theory of prolmbilities ; nor should his investigations of tin* 
properties of the rissoul, logarithmic and catenary curves be left 
unnoticed. His invention ol the spiral watch-spring was explained I 
in the Journal des saiHint.<i (Feb 23, i<'75). An edition of his 
works was j)nblishe(l by G. J. ':j Gravesande, in four quarto volumes 
entitled Opera vana H-oiden, 1724) an<l Opera relKjua (Amsterdam, 
1728). His ficientiiic correspondence was edi^d by P. J. Uylenbrock 
from manuscripts preserved at Leiden, with the title Chnstiani 
Hugenii aliorumque ^eculi XV 17 . virorum celebrium exercitationcs 
mathematicae ft philosophicae (the Hague, 1833). 

The publication of a monumental edition of the letters and works 
of Huygens was undertaken at the Hague by the SociiHS HoUandaise 
des Sci flues, with the heading GLuvres de Christian Huygens (1888), 
&c. Ten quarto volumes, comprising the whole of his correspondence, 
had already been issued in 1005. A biography of Huygens was 
prefixed to his Opera varia (T72.J) ; his £:toge in the character of a 
French academician was printed by J. A. N. Condorcet in 1773. 
Consult Jurther : P. J. Uylenhrock, Oratio de frairibus Christiano 
atque Constantino Hugenio (Groningen, 1838) ; P. Harting, Christiaan 
Huygens in rijti I^even cn Werken geschetzt (Groningen, 1808) ; J. R. J. 
Ddambre, Hist, de Vastronomie maderne (li, 5/jq) ; J. E Montucla, 
Hist, des mathhnatiques (ii. 84, 412, 549) ; M. Chaslcs, ^ 4 histor- 
igue sur Vorigine de.\ nu'thodes en geometric, jip. ioi-io<) ; E. J>uhring, 
l^ritisihe Geschuhte dcr allgemeinen Principien der Meihanik, 
Absclmilt (11. 120, ib-t, iii 227); A Berry, /I Short History of 
Astronomy, p, 200 ; R, Wolf, Geschichte drr Astrovomif, passim ; 
Hou/eau, Bibliographie astronomique (11. rbq) ; F. Kai.ser, Astr. Nach. 
(xxv. 245, 1847) ; Jijdschnft voor de Weienschappen li. 7, 1848) ; 
Allgemeinc dcutsdie Ihographif (IM. B Cantor) ; J. C. Poggendorll, 
Biog. lit. Handwortcrbitch. A. M. C.) 

HUYGENS, SIR CONSTANTIJN (1596-1687), Dutch poet 
and diplomatist, was bom at the Hague on the 4th of September 
1596. His father, Christiaan Huygens, was secretary to the 
state council, and a man of great political importance. At the 
baptism of the child, the city of Breda was one of his sponsors, 
and the admiral J ustmus van Nassau the other. He was trained 
in every polite aa'omplishmcnt, and before he was seven could 
speak French with fluency. He was taught Latin by Johannes 
Dedeius, and soon became a master of classic versification. 
He developed not only extraordinary intellectual gifts but 
great physical beauty and strength, and was one of the most 
accomplished athletes and g)mmasts of his age ; his skill in 
playing the lute and in the arts of painting and engraving 
attracted general attention before he tiegan to develop his 
genius as a writer. In 1616 he proceeded, with his elder brother, 
to the university of Leiden. He stayed there only one year, 
and in 1618 went to London with the English ambassador 
Dudley Carlcton ; he remained in London for some months, 
and then went to Oxford, where he studied for some time in the 
Bodleian Libraiy, and to VVYiodstock, Windsor and Cambridge ; 
he was introduced at the English court, and played the lute 
before James I. The most interesting feature of this visit was 
the intimacy which sprang up between the young Dutch poet 
and Dr Donne, for whose genius Huygens pre.served througli 
life an unbounded admiration. He returned to Holland in' 
company with the English contingent of the synod of Dort, 
and in 1619 he proceeded to Venice in the diplomatic service 
of his country ; on his return he nearly lost his life by a foolhardy 
exploit, namely, the scaling of the topmost spire of Strassburg 
cathedral. In 1621 he published one of his most weighty and 
popular poems, his Batava Tentpe, and in the same year he 
proceeded again to London, as secretary to the ambassador, 
Wiji^aerdan, but returned in three months. His third diplo- 
matic visit to England lasted longer, from the 5th of Deccniber 
1621 to the 1st of March 1623. During his absence, his volume 
of satires, 't Costdick Mol, dedicated to Jacob Cats, appeared 
at the Hague. In the autumn of 1622 he was knighted by 
James I. He published a large volume of miscellaneous poems 
m 1625 under the title of Ottorum lihri sex ; and in the same 
year he was appointed private secretary to the stadholder. 
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In 2627 Huygens married Susanna van Baerle, and settled at 
the Hague ; four sons and a daughter were boni to them. In 
1630 Huygens was called to a .seat in the privy council, and he 
continued to exercise political ^ower with wisdom and vigour 
for many years, under the title of the lord of Zuylichem. In 
1634 he is supposed to have completed his long-talked-of version 
of the poems of Donne, fragments of which exist. In 1637 his 
wife died, and he immediately began to celebrate the virtues 
and pleasures of their married life in the remarkable didactic 
poem called Dag^werck, which was not published till long after- 
wards. From 1639 to 1641 he occupied himself by building 
a magnificent house and garden outside the Hogue, and by 
celebrating their beauties in a poem entitled Hofwijcky which 
was publi^ed in 1653. In 1647 he wrote his beautiful poem 
of Oogentroost or “ Eye Consolation,” to gratify his blind friend 
Lucretia van Trollo. He made his solitary effort in the dramatic 
line in 1657, when he brought out his comedy of Trijnije Cornells 
Klacht, which deals, in rather broad humour, with the adventures 
of the v/ife of a ship’s captain at Zaandam. In 1658 he rearranged 
his poems, and issued them with many additions, under the 
title of Corn Flowers. He proposed to the government that 
the present highway from the Hague to the sea at Scheveningen 
.should be constructed, and during his absence on a diplomatic 
mission to the French court in 1666 the road was made as a 
compliment to the venerable statesman, who expressed his 
gratitude in a descriptive poem entitled Zecsiraet. Huygens 
edited his poems for the last time in 1672, and died in his ninety- 
first year, on tlie 28th of March 1687. He was buried, with the 
pomp of a national funeral, in the church of St Jacob, on tlie 
4th of April. His second son, Christiaan, the eminent astronomer, 
is noticed separately. 

ConstaJitijn Huygens is the most brilliant figure in Dutch literary 
history. Other statesmen surpassed him in political influence, anil 
at least two other poeU surpassed lum in the value and originality of 
their writings. But Ins figure was more dignified and splendid, liis 
talents were more varied, and his general accomplishments more 
remarkable than those 0/ any other person of his age, tlie greatest 
age in the history of the NetJierlaiids. Huygens is the grand seigneur 
of the republic, tJic type of aristocratic oligarchy, the jewel and 
ornament of Dutch liberty. When we consider Ins imposing character 
and tlic positive value of his writings, we may well be suiqirised that 
he has not found a modem editor. It is a disgrace to Dutch scholar- 
ship that no complete collection of the writmgs of Huygens exists. 
His autobiography, De vita propria sermonum libri duo, did not see 
the light until 1817, and Ins remarkable poem, Cluyswerck, wa.s not 
printed until 1841. As a poet Huygens snows a finer sense of form 
than any otlier eritly Dutch writer ; the language, in his hands, 
becomes us flexible as Italian. His epistles and lighter pieces, in par- 
ticular, display his metrical ease and facility to perfection. (E. G.) 

HUYSMANS, the name of four Flemish painters who matricu- 
lated in the Antwerp gild in the 17th century. Cornelis the 
elder, apprenticed in 1633, passed for a mastership in 1636, 
and remained obscure. Jacob, apprenticed to Frans Wouters 
in 1650, wandered to England towards the close of the reign 
of Charles IL, and competed with Lely as a fashionable portrait 
painter. He executed a portrait of tlie queen, Catherine of 
Braganza, now in the national portrait gallery, and Horace 
Walpole assigns to him the likeness of Lady Bellasys, catalogued 
at Hampton Court as a work of Lely. His portrait of Izaak 
Walton in the National Gallery shows a disposition to imitate 
the styles of Rubens and Van Dyke. According to most accounts 
he died in London in 1696. Jan Baptist Muysmans, bom at 
Antwerp in 1654, matriculated in 1676-1677, and died there in 
1715-1716. He was younger brother to (ioraelis Huysmans 
the second, who was bom at Antwerp in 1648, and educated 
by Caspar de Wit and Jacob van Artois. Of Jan Baptist little 
or nothing has been preserved, except that he registered numerous 
apprentices at Antwerp, and painted a landscape dated 1697 
now in the Brussels museum. Cornelis the second is the only 
master of the name of Huysmans whose talent was largely 
acknowledged. He received lessons from two artists, one of 
whom was familiar with the Roman art of the Poussins, whilst 
the other inherited the scenic style of the school of Rubens, 
He combined the two in a rich, highly coloured, and usually 
effective style, which, however, was not free from monotony. 
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Seldom attempting anything but woodside view« with fancy 
bacl^roundSi half Italian, half Flemish, he painted with great 
facility, and left numerous examples behind. At the outset 
of his career he practised at Mgiines, where he married in 16S2, 
and there too he entered into some business connexion with 
van der Meulen, for whom he painted some backgrounds. 
In 1706 he withdrew to Antwerp, where he resided till 1717, 
returning then to Malines, where he died on the 1st of June 

1727- 

Though most of his pictures were composed for cabinets rather than 
churches, he sometimes emulated van Artois in the production of 
large sacred pieces, and for many years his “ Christ on the Road to 
Emmaus *’ adorned the choir of Notre Dame of Malines. In the 
gallery of Nantes, whore three of his small landscapes are preserved, 
there hangs an “ Investment of Luxembourg/' by van der Meulen, of 
which he is known to have laid in the backgi’ound. The national 
galleries of London and Edinburgh contain each one example of his 
skill. Blenheim, too, and otlier private gallerie.s in England, posssess 
one or more of his jjictures. But moat of his works are on the 
European continent. 

HUYSMANS. JURIS KARL (1848-1907), French novelist, 
was born at Paris on the 5th of February 1848. He belonged 
to a family of artists of Dutch extraction ; he entered the 
ministry of the interior, and was pensioned after thirty years’ 
service. His earliest venture in literature, Le Drageoir a Spices 
(1874), contained stories and short prose poems showing the 
influence of Baudelaire. Marthe (1876), the life of a courtesan, 
was pul^Iished in Brussels, and Huysmans contributed a story, 
^‘Sac au dos,” to Les SotrSes de Medan^ the collection of stories 
of the JTanco-German war published by Zola. He then pro- 
duced a .scrie.s of novels of everyday life, including Les Smirs 
Vatiird{i^^^), En Menage and A mu-l'eau (1882), in which 
he outdid Z<)la in minute and uncompromising realism. He 
was influenced, however, more directly by Flaubert and the 
brothers de Goncourt than by Zola. In V Ari Pioderne 
he gave a c^areful study of impressionism and in Certains (1889) 
a series of studies of contemporary artists. A Rekmts (1884), 
the liistory of the morbid tastes of a decadent aristocrat, des 
Esscintes, created a literary sensation, its caricature of literary 
aiid artistic symbolism covering much of the real beliefs of the 
leaders of the aesthetic revolt. In Ld-Bas Iluysmans's most 
characteristic hero, Durtal, makes his appearance. Durtal 
is occupied in writing the life of Gilles dc Rais ; the insight 
he gains into Satanism is supplemented by modern Parisian 
.students of the black art ; but already there are signs of a 
leaning to religion in the sympatlietic figures of the religious 
bell-ringer of Saint Sulpice and his wife. En Route relates 
the strange conversion of Durtal to mysticism and Catholicism 
in his retreat to La Trappe. In La CalhSdrale (1898), Huysmans’s 
symbolistic interpretation of the catliedral of Chartres, he 
develops his cntliusiasm for the purity of Catholic ritual. The 
life of Sainte Lydwine de Schiedam (lyoi), an exposition of 
the value of sulTering, gives furthei’ proof of his conver.sion ; 
and L'Oblat (1903) describes Durlal’s retreat to the Val des 
Saints, where he is attached as an oblate to a Benedictine 
monastery. Huysmans was nominated by Edmond de Gon- 
court as a member of the Acad6nie des GoneourU He died 
as a devout Catholic, after a long illness of cancer in the palate 
on tiic 13th of May 1907. Before his death he de.stroyed his 
unpublished MSS. His last book was Les Fotdes de Lourdes 
(1906). 

See Arthur Symons, Studies in two Literatures {1897} and The 
Symbolist Movement in Literature (1899) ; Juan Lioniiet in V Evolu- 
tion des idees ; Eug6ne Gilbert in France et Belgique (1905) ; 

J, Sargeret in Les Glands converts {190O). 

HUYSUM. JAN VAN (1682-1749), Dutch painter, was born 
at Amsterdam in 1682, and died in his native city on the <8th 
of February 1749. He was the .son of Justus van Huysum, 
who is said to have been expeditious in decorating doorways, 
screens and vases. A picture by this artist is preserved in 
the gallery of Brunswick, representing Orpheus and the Beasts 
in a wooded landscape, and here we have some explanation 
of his son’s fondness for landscapesof a conventional and Arcadian 
kind ; for Jan van Huysum, though skilled as a painter of stfll | 
life, believ^ himself to possess the genius of a landscape painter, j 


Half his pictures in public galleries are landscapes, views 0) 
imaginary lakes and harbours with imposBible ruins and dafisic 
edificscs, and woods *0! tall and motionless trees — the whole 
very glossy and smooth, and entirely lifeless. The earliest dated 
work of this kind is that of 1717, in the Louvre, a grove with 
maidens culling flowers near a tomb, ruins of a portico, and a 
distant palace on the shores of a lake bounded by mountains. 

It is doubtful whether any artist ever surpassed ^'an Huysum 
in representing fruit and flowers. It has been said that his 
fruit has no savour and his flowers have no perfume — in other 
words, that they are hard and artificial — but this is scarcely 
true. In substance fruit and flower are delicate and iimshed 
imitations of nature* in its more subtle varieties of matter. 
The fruit has an incomparable blush of down, the flowers have 
a perfect delicacy of tissue. Van Huysum, too, shows supreme 
art in relieving flowers of various cdours against each other, 
and often against a light and transparent background. He 
is always bright, sometimes even gaudy. Great taste and 
much grace and elegance are apparent in the arrangement of 
bouquets and fruit in vases adorned witli bas reliefs or m baskets 
on marble tables. Tliere is exquisite and faultless finish every- 
where. But what van Huysum has not is the breadth, the 
bold effectiveness, and the depth of thought of de Heem, from 
whom he descends through Abraham Mignon. 

Some of the £nest of van Huysum's fruit and flower piec<» have 
been in English private collections : tliose ol 1723 m tlie earl of 
Ellesmere's gallery, others of 1730-1732 in the collections of Hope 
and Ashburton. One of the host examples is now in the National 
Gallery (17.^0-1737). No public museum has finer and more numer- 
ous spociineiis thaji the Louvre, whicli boasts of lour landscapes and 
SIX panels with sUH life ; tlien come Berlin and Amsterdam with four 
fruit and flowm' pieces; then St Petersburg, Munich, Hanover, 
Dresden, the Hague, Brunswick, Vicuna, Carlsruhe and Copenhagen. 

HWANG HO [Hoang Ho], the second largest river in China. 
It is known to foreigners as the Yellow river — a name which 
is a literal translation of the Chinese. It rises among the Kuen- 
lun mountains in central Asia, its head-waters being in close 
proximity to those of the Yangtsze-Kiang. It has a total 
length of about 2400 m. and drains an area of approximately 
400,000 sq. m. Tlic main stream has its source in two lakes 
named Tsaring-nor and Oring-nor, lying about 35® N., 97® E., 
and after flowing with a south-^jasterly course it bends sharply 
to the north-west and north, entering C'hina in the province 
of Kansuh in iat. 36®. After passing Lanchow-fu, the capitiU 
of this province, the river takes an immense sweep to the north 
and nortli-east, until it encounters the rugged barrier ranges 
that here run north and south through the provinces of Shansi 
and Chihli. By these ranges it is forced due south for 500 m., 
forming the boundary between the provinces of Shansi and 
Shensi, until it finds an outlet eastwards at Tung Kwan — a 
pass which for centuries has been renowned as the gate of Asia, 
being indeed the sole commercial passage between central 
China and the West. At Tung Kwan the river is joined by its 
only considerable affluent in China proper, the Wei (Wei-ho), 
which drains the large province of Shensi, and the combined 
volume of water continues its way at first east and then north- 
east across the great plain to the sea. At low water in the winter 
season the discharge is only aljout cub. ft. per second, 

whereas during the summer flood it reaches 1 16,000 ft. or more. 
Tlie amount of sediment carried down is very large, though 
no accurate observations ha\'e been made. In the account 
of Lord Macartney’s embassy, which crossed the Yellow river 
in 1792, it was calculated to be 17,520 million cub. ft. a year, 
but this is considered very much over the mark. Two reasons, 
however, combine to render it probable that the sedimentary 
matter is very large in proportion to the volume of water; 
the first being the great fall, and the consequently rapid current 
over two-thirds of the river’s course ; the second that the 
drainage area is nearly all covered with deposits of loess, 'vdiich, 
being very friable, readily gives way before the rainfall and 
is washed dowm in large quantity. The ubiquity of this loess 
or yellow earth, as the Chinese call it, has in fact given its 
name both to the river which carries it in solution and to the 
sea (the Yellow Sea) into which it is discharged. It is calculated 
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by Dr Guppy {Journal of China Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. xvi.) that the sediment brought dovwi by the three northern 
rivers of China, viz., the Yangtsze, th^ Hwang-ho anxl the 
Peiho, is 24,000 million cub. ft. per annum, and is sufficient 
to fill up the whole of the Yellow Sea and the Gulf of Pechili 
in the space of about 36,000 years. 

Unlike the Yangtsze, the Hwang-ho is of no practical value ior 
navigation. The silt and .sand form banks and bars at the mouth, 
the water is too shallow in winter and the current is too strong in 
summer, and, further, the bed of the nver is continually shifting. 
It is this last feature which has earned for the river the name " China’s 
sorrow." As the silt-laden waters debouch from the rocky bed of the 
upper reaches on to the plains, the current .slackens, and the coarser 
detritus settles on the bottom. By degrees* the bed rises, and the 
people build embankments to prevent the river from overflowing. 
As the bed rises the embankments must be raised too, until the stream 
IS flowing many feet above the level of the surrounding country. 
As time goe.s on the situation becomes more and more dangerous ; 
finally, a breach occurs, and the whole river pours over the country, 
carrying destruction and ruin with it. If the breach cannot be re- 
jjaired the river leaves its old channel entirely, and finds a new exit 
to Ifie sea along the line of least resistance. Such in brief has been 
the story ot the river since the dawn of Chinese history. At various 
times it has discharged its waters alternately on one side or the other 
of the great mass of mountains forming the promontory of Shantung, 
and by mouths as far apart from each other as 500 m. At each 
chfinge it has worked havoc and disaster by covering the cultivated 
Helds w'ith 2 or 3 ft. of sand and mud. 

A great change in the river’s course occurred in 1851, when a 
bt each was marie in the north embankment near Kaifengfu in Honan. 
At tills point the river l^d was .some 25 ft. above the plain ; the 
water consequently forsook the old channel entirely and poured over 
the level country, finally seizing on the bed of a small river called 
the Tsmg, and thereby finrling an exit to the sea. Since that time 
the new channel thus carved out has remained the proper cour.se of 
the river, the old or southerly channel being left quite dry. It re- 
f| Hired some fifteen or more years to repair damages from this out- 
break, and to confine the stream by new embankments. Alter that 
there was for a time comparative immunity from inundations, but 
m 1S82 fresh outbursts again began, d'hc most serious of all took 
I)lai.e in 1887, w'hen it appeared probable that there would be again a 
licrmaiieiit change in llie river's course. By dint ot great exertions, 
however, the government succeeded in closing the breach, though 
not till january 18H0, and not until there had been immen.se destruc- 
tion of hie and property. The outbreak on this occasion occurred, as 
all tile more serious outbreaks have done, in Honan, a few miles west 
of the city of Kaifengfu. The stream poured itself over the level and 
fertile country to the southwards, sweeping whole villages bcfoie 
it, and converting the plain into one vast lake. The area affected 
v\as not less than 50,000 sq. ni. and the loss of life was computed at 
over one million. Since 1887 there have been a series of smaller 
outbreaks, mostly at points lower down and in the neighbourhood of 
Chinanfu, the capital of Shantung. These perpetually occurring 
disasters entail a heavy expense on the government; and from the 
mere pecuniary point of view it would well repay them to call in the 
best foreign engineering skill available, an expedient, however, which 
ha.s not commended itself to the Chine.se authorities, (C. J.) 

HWICCE, one of the kingdoms of Anglo-Saxon Britain. Its 
exact dimensions are unknown ; they probably coincided with 
those of the old diocese of Worcester, the early bishops of 
which bore the title “ Episcopus Hwicciorum.’’ It would there- 
fore include Worcestershire, Ciloucestershire except the Forest 
of Dean, the southern half of Warwickshire, and the neighbour- 
hood of Bath. The name Hwicce survives in Wychwood in 
Oxfordshire and Whichford in Warwickshire. These districts, 
or at all events the southern portion of them, were according 
to the An^lo'Saxon Chronicle, s.a. 577, originally conquered 
by the West Saxons under Ceawlin. In later times, however, 
the kingdom of the Hwicce appears to have been always subject 
to Mercian supremacy, and possibly it was separated from 
Wessex in the time of Edwin. The first kings of whom we read 
were two brothers, Eanhere and Eanfrith, probably contempor- 
aries of Wulfhere. They were followed by a king named Osric, 
a contemporary of .^Mhelred, and he by a king Oshere. Cohere 
had three sons who reigned after him, .^thclhcard, ^thelweard 
and iEthelric. The two last named appear to have been reigning 
in tlie year 706. At the beginning of Offa’s reign we again find 
the kingdom ruled by three brothers, named Eanberht, Uhtred 
and Aldred, the two latter of whom lived until about 780. After 
them the title of king seems to have been given up. Their 
successor ^Ethelmund, who was killed in a campaign against 


^ Wessex in 802, is described only as an earl. The district re- 
niained in possession of the rulers of Mercia until the fall of that 
kingdom. Together with the rest of English Mercia it submitted 
to King Alfred about 877-883 umier Earl ^thelred, who possibly 
himself belonged to the Hwicce. No genealogy or list of kings 
has been preserved, and we do not know whether the dynasty 
was connected with that of Wessex or Mercia. 

See Bede, Hietoria eccles. (edited by C. Plummer) iv. 13 (Oxford, 
i8gO) ; W. dc G. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, 43, 51, 70, 85, 1 1 0, 1 1 7 
122, 163, 187, 232, 233, 238 (Oxford, 1885-1889). (F. G. M. B.) ' 

HYACINTH (Gr. vaxivOos), also called Jacinth (through Ital. 
giacinto), one of the most popular of spring garden flowers. It 
was in cultivation prior to 1597, at which date it is mentioned 
by Gerard. Rea in 1665 mentions several single and double 
varieties as being then in English gardens, and Justice in 1754 
describes upwards of fifty single-flowered varieties, and nearly 
one hundred double-flowered ones, as a selection of the best from 
the catalogues of two then celebrated Dutch growers. One of 
the Dutch sorts, called La Reine de Femmes, a single white, 
is said to have produced from thirty-four to thirty-eight flowers 
in a spike, and on its first appearance to have sold for 50 guilders 
a bulb ; while one called Overwinnaar, or Conqueror, a double 
blue, sold at first for 100 guilders, Gloria Mundi for 500 guilders, 
and Koning Saloman for 600 guilders. Several sorts are at 
that date mentioned as blooming well in water-glasses. Justice 
relates that he himself raised several very valuable double- 
flowered kinds from seeds, which many of the sorts he describes 
are noted for producing freely. 

The original of the cultivated hyacinth, Hyacinthus orientalis, 
a native of Greece and Asia Minor, is by comparison an insignifi- 
cant plant, bearing on a spike only a few small, narrow-lobed, 
washy blue flowers, resembling in form those of our common 
bluebell. So great has been the improvement effected by the 
florists, and chiefly by the Dutc h, that the modern hyacinth 
would scarcely be recognized as the descendant of the type above 
referred to, the spikes being long and dense, composed of a large 
number of flowers ; the .spikes produced by strong bulbs not 
unfrequently measure 6 to 9 in. in length and from 7 to 9 in. 
in circumference, with the flowers closely set on from bottom to 
top. Of late years much improvement has been effected in the 
size of the individual flowers and the breadth of their recurving 
lobes, as well as in securing increased brilliancy and depth of 
colour. 

The peculiarities of the soil and climate of Holland are .so very 
favourable to their production that Dutch florists have made a 
specialty of the growth of those and other bulbous-rooted flowers. 
Hundreds of acres are devoted to the growth of hyacinths in the 
vicinity of Haarlem, and bring in a revenue of several hundreds 
of thou.sands of pounds. Some notion of the vast number 
imported into England annually may be formed from the fact 
that, for the supply of flowering plants to Covent Garden, one 
market grower alone produces from 60,000 to 70,000 in pots 
under glass, their blooming period being accelerated by artificial 
heat, and extending from Christmas onwards until they bloom 
naturally in the open ground. 

In the .spring flower garden few plants make a more effective 
display than the hyacinth. Dotted in clumps in the flower 
borders, and arranged in masses of well-contrasted colours in 
beds in the flower garden, there are no flowers which impart 
during their season — March and April — a gayer tone to the par- 
terre. The bulbs are rarely grown a second time, either for 
indoor or outdoor culture, though with care they might be 
utilized for the latter purpose ; and hence the enormous numbers 
which are procured each recurring year from Holland. 

The first hyacinths were single-flowered, but towards the close 
of the 17th century double-flowered ones began to appear, and 
till a recent period the.se bulbs were the most esteemed. At 
the present time, however, the single-flowered sorts are in the 
ascendant, as they produce more regular and symmetrical spikes 
of blossom, the flowers being closely set and more or less horizontal 
in direction, while most of the double sorts have the bells distant 
and dependent, so that the spike Ls loose and by comparison 
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ineffective. For pot culture, and for growth in water-glasses 
especially, the single-flowered sorts are greatly to be preferred. 
Few if any of the original kinds are now in cultivation, a succes- 
sion of new and improved v^^eties having been raised, the 
demand for which is regulated in some respects by fashion. 

The hyacinth delights in a rich light sandy soil. The Dutch in- 
corporate freely with their naturally light soil a compost consisting 
of one-third coarse sea or river sand, one-third rotten cow dung 
without litter and one-third leaf-mould. The soil*thus renovated 
retains its qualities for six or seven years, but hyacinths are not 
planted upon the same place for two years successively, intermediary 
crops of narcissus, crocus or tulips being taken. A good compost for 
hyacinths is sandy loam, decayed leaf-mould, rotten cow dung and 
sliarp sand in equal parts, the whole being collected and laid up in a 
heap and turned over occasionally. Well-drained beds made up of 
this soil, and refreshed with a portion of new compost annually, 
would grow the hyacinth to perfection. The best time to plant the 
bulbs IS towards the end of September and during October ; they 
should be arranged in rows, 6 to 8 in. asunder, there being four rows 
in each bed. The bulbs should be sunk about 4 to 0 in. deep, with a 
small quantity of clean sand placed below and around each of tliem. 
The beds should be c»)vered with decayed tan-bark, coco-nut fibre or 
half-rotten dung litter. As the flower-stems appear, they are tied to 
rigid but slender stakes to preserve them from accident. If the bulbs 
are at all prized, the stems should be broken ofl as soon as the flower- 
ing is over, so as not to exhaust the bulbs ; the leaves, however, must 
be allowed to grow on till matured, but as soon as they assume a 
yellow colour, the bulbs are taken up, the leaves cut off near their 
base, and the bulbs laid out in a dry, airy, shady place to ripen, after 
which they are cleaned of loose earth and skin, ready for .storing. 
It is the practice in HolUiiid, about a month after the bloom, or when 
the tips of the leaves assume a withered appearance, to take up the 
bulbs, and to lay them sideways on the ground, covering them with 
an incli or two of earth. About three weeks later they are again 
taken up and cleaned. In the store-room they should be kept dry, 
well-aired and apart from each other. 

Few plants arc better adai)ted than the hyacinth for pot culture 
as greenhouse decorative jilanls ; and by the aid of forcing they may 
be had in bloom as early as Clmstmas. 'J'hcy flower fairly well in 
.‘)-in pots, the stronger bulbs in (>-in. pots, 'fo bloom at Christmas, 
they should be potted early in September, in a compost re.semblmg 
that already recommended for the open-air beds ; and, to keep up a 
succession of bloom, others should be potted at intervals of a lew 
week.s till the middle or end of November. The tops of the bulbs 
should be about level with the soil, and if a little sand is put im- 
mediately around them so much the better. The pots should be set 
in an open place on a dry hard bed of ashes, and be covered over to a 
dejith of (i or 8 in. with the same material or with fibre or .soil ; and 
when the roots arc well developed, which will take from six to eight 
weeks, they may be removed to a frame, and gradually exposed to 
light, and then ])laccd m a forcing jut in a heat of from bvt to 70®. 
When the flowers arc fairly ojjcn, they may be removed to the green- 
house or conservatory. 

The hyacinth may be very successfully grown in glasses for orna- 
ment in dwelling-houses. The glasses are filled to the neck with rain 
or even lap water, a few lumps of charcoal being dropped into them. 
I'he bulbs are placed in the hollow provided for them, so that their 
base just touches the water. "J'his may be done in September or 
October. They are then .set in a dark cupboard for a few weeks till 
rodts are freely produced, and then gradually expo.sed to light. The 
early-flowering single white Roman hyacinth, a small-growmg pure 
white variety, remarkable for its fragrance, and well adapted for 
forcing, as it can be had in bloom it required by November. For 
windows it grows well in the small glasses commonly u.sed for 
crocuses ; and for decorative pur^joses should be planted about five 
bulbs in a 5-111. pot, or in pans holding a dozen each. If grown for 
cut flowers it can be planted thickly in boxes of any convenient size. 
It is highly esteemed during the winter months by florists. 

The Spanish liyacinth (H. amethystinus) and H. azureus are 
charming little bullDs for growing in masses in the rock garden or front 
of the flower border. The older botani.sts included in the genus 
Hyacinthus sjiecies of Muscari, Scilla and other genera of bulbous 
Liliaceae, and the name of hyacinth is still popularly applied to 
several otlier bulbous plants. Thus Muscari botryoides is the grape 
hyacinth, 6 in., blue or white, the handsomest ; M, tnoschatum, tne 
musk hyacinth, 10 in., has peculiar livid greenish-yellow flowers and 
a strong musky odour ; M. cotnosum var. nionsirosum, the feather 
hyacinth, bears sterile flowers broken up into a featherlike mass ; 
M, racenwsum, the starch hyacinth, is a native with deep blue plum- 
scented flowers. The Cape hyacinth is Galtonia candicans, a magnifi- 
cent border plant, 3-4 ft. high, with large drooping white bell-shaped 
flowers ; the star hyacinth, Salla amoena ; the Peruvian hyacinth 
or Cuban lily, 5 . peruviana, a native of the Mediterranean region, to 
which Linnaeus gave the 8f)ecies name peruviana on a mistaken 
assumption of its origin ; the wild hyacinth or blue-bell, known 
variously as Endymion nonscriptum, Hyacinthus nonscriptus or 
Scilla nutans ; the wild hyacinth of western North America, Camassia 
esculenta. They all flourish in good garden soil of a gritty nature. 


HYACINTH^ or Jacinth, in mineralogy, a variety of ^con* 
{q.v, ) of yellowish jred coiour, used as a gem-stone. The hyacinthus 
of ancient writers musft have been our sapphire, or blue corundum, 
while the hyacinth of modem mineralogists may have been 
the stone known as lyncurium (kvyKovfnov). The Hebrew 
word leskem, translated ligure in the Authorized Version (Ex. 
xxviii. 19), from the \iy vpiov of the Septuagint, appears in 
the Revised Version as jacinth, but with a marginal alternative 
of amber. Both jacinth and amber may be reddish yellow, 
but their identification is doubtful. As our jacinth (zircon) 
is not known in ancient Egyptian work, Professor Flinders 
Petrie has suggested that the leshem may have l^en a yellow 
quartz, or perhaps agate. Some old English writers describe 
the jacinth as yellow, whilst others refer to it as a blue stone, 
and the hyacinthus of some authorities seems undoubtedly to 
have been our sapphire. In Rev. xx. 20 the Revised Version 
retains the word jacinth, but gives sapphire as an alternative. 

Most of the gems known in trade as hyacinth are only garnets — 
generally the deep orange-brown hessonite or cinnamon-stone — 
and many of the antique engraved stones reputed to be hyacinth 
are probably garnets. The difference may be detected optically, 
since the garnet is singly and the hyacinth doubly refracting ; 
moreover the specific gravity affords a simple means of diagnosi.s, 
that of garnet being only about 3-7, whilst hyacinth may have 
a density as high as 4-7. Again, it was shown many years ago 
by Sir A. H. t'hurch that most hyacinths, when examined by 
the spectroscope, show a series of dark absorption bands, due 
perhaps to the presence of some rare element such as uranium 
or erbium. 

Hyacinth is not a common mineral. It occurs, with other 
zircons, in the gem-gravels of Ceylon, and very fine stones have 
been found as pebbles at Mudgee in New South Wales. Crystals 
of zircon, with all the typical characters of hyacinth, occur at 
Expailly, Le Puy-en-Velay, in Central France, but they are not 
large enough for cutting. I'he stones which have been called 
Compostella hyacinths arc simply ferruginous quartz from 
Santiago dc Compostella in Spain. (!'. W. R.*) 

HYACINTHUS,^ in Greek mythology, the youngest son of the 
Spartan king Amyclas, who reigned at Amyclae (so Pausanias 

iii. I. 3, iii. 19. 5 ; and Apollodorus i. 3. 3, iii. 10. 3). Other 
stories make him son of Oebalus, of Eurotas, or of Pierus 
and the nymph ('lio (see Hyginus, FabulaCf 271 ; Lucian, Dc 
saltatione, 45, and Dial, dear, 14). According to the general 
story, which is probably late and composite, his great beauty 
attracted the love of Apollo, who killed him accidentally when 
teaching him to throw the discus (quoit); others say that 
Zephyrus (or Boreas) out of jealousy deflected the quoit so that 
it hit Hyacinthus on the head and killed him. According to the 
representation on the tomb at Amyclac (Pausanias, loc. cit.) 
Hyacinthus was translated into heaven with his virgin sister 
Polyboea. Out of his blood there grew the flower known as 
the hyacinth, the petals of which were marked with the mournful 
exclamation AI, Al, “ alas ” (cf. “ that sanguine flower inscribed 
with woe ”). This Greek hyacinth cannot have been the flower 
which now bears the name ; it has been identified with a species 
of iris and with the larkspur {delphinium Aiacis), which appear 
to have the markings described. The Greek hyacinth was also 
said to have sprung from the blood of Ajax. Evidently the 
Greek authorities confused both the flowers and the traditions. 

The death of Hyacinthus was celebrated at Amyclae by the 
second most important of Spartan festivals, the Hyacinthia, 
which took place in the Spartan month Hecatombeus. What 
month this was is not certain. Arguing from Xenophon {Hell. 

iv. 5) we get May ; assuming that the Spartan Hecatombeus 
is tl^e Attic Hecatombaion, we get July ; or again it may be the 
Attic Scirophorion, June. At all events the Hyacinthia was an 
early summer festival. It lasted three days, and the rites 
gradually passed from mourning for Hyacinthus to rejoicings 

1 The word is probably derived from an Indo-European root 
meaning " youthful," found in Latin, Greek, English and Sanskrit. 
Some have suggested that the first two letters arc from tkir, to rain 
(cf. Haydes). 
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in the majesty of Apollo, the god of light and ^^'a^mth, and giver 
of the ripe fruits of the earth (see a passage »from Polycrates, 
Laconicay quoted by Athenaeus 159 v ; ^criticized by L. R. 
Farncll, ike Greek States, iv. s 6 () foil). Thia festival is 

clearly connected with vegetation, and marks the passage from 
the youthful verdure of spring to the dry heat of summer and 
the ripening of the corn. 

The precise relation which Apollo bears, to Hyadnthus is 
obscure- The fact that at Tarentum a Hyacinthus tomb is 
ascribed by Polybius to Apollo Hyacinthus (not Hyacinthius) 
has led some to think that the personalities are one, and that 
the hero is merely an emanation from the god j confirmation 
is sought in the Apolline appellation T€Tpay<ip, alleged by 
Hesychius to have been used in Laconia, and assumed to describe 
a composite figure of Apollo-Hyacinthus. Against this theory 
is the essential differeiKc between the two figures. Hyacinthus 
is a chthonian vegetation god whose worshippers are afflicted 
and sorrowful ; Apollo, though interested in vegetation, is never 
regarded as inhabiting the lower world, his death is not celebrated 
in any ritual, his worship is joyous and triumphant, and finally 
the Amyclean Apollo is specifically the god of war and song. 
Moreover, Pausanias describes the monument at Amyclac as 
consisting of a rude figure of Apollo standing on an altar-shaped 
base which fonned the tomb of Hyadnthus. Into the latter 
offerings were pul for the hero before gifts were made to the god. 

On the whole it is probalile that Hyaicintiras bclong.s originally 
to the pre-Dorian period, and that his story was appropriated 
and woven into their own Apollo myth by the conquering 
Dorians. I^ossibly ho may be ttie apotheosis of a pre-Dorian 
king of Amyclae. J. G. Frazer further suggests that he may 
have been regarded as spending the winter months in the under- 
world and returning to earth in the spring when the “ hyacinth ** 
blooms. In this case his festival represents perhaps both tlic 
Dorian conquest of Amyclae and the death of spring before the 
ardent heat of the summer sun, typified as usual by the discus 
(quoit) with which Apollo is said to have slain him. With the 
growth of the hyacinth from his blood should be compared the 
oriental stories of violets springing from the blood of Attis, and 
roses and anemones from that of Adonis. As a youthful vegetar 
tion god, Hyacinthus may be compared with Linus and Scephrus, 
both of whom are connteted with Apollo Agyieus. 

SetJ L, K. FameU, Cults af the (Irae/i States, vol iv. (1907), pp. 125 
folk, 3O4 foil ; J. G. Frazer, Adonts, Aftis, Ostris (lyoO), ok. 11. 
cb. 7 ; S. Wide, LakomsUic Kulte, p. 290 ; E. Rohde, Psyche, 
3rd ed. L 137 foil. ; Roscher, Lextkon d qriech. u. tom, myth, s,v. 
“ Hj^kinthos ” (Greve) ; L. Preller, Grier htsche Mythvl. 4th ed. 
i. 2481011. (J.M.M.) 

HYA0ES ("‘ the rainy ones ”), in Greek mythology, the 
daughters of Atlas and Aethra ; their number varies between 
two and seven. As a reward for having brought up Zeus at 
Dodmia and taken care of the infant Dionysus Hyes, whom they 
conveyed to Ino (sister of his mother Scmele) at Thebes when his 
life was threatened by Lycurgus, they were translated to heaven 
and placed ainong the stars (Hyginus, FoH, astrmh ii. 21). 
Another form of the story combines them with the Pleiades. 
According to this they were twelve (or fifteen) sisters, whose 
brother Ilyas was killed by a snake while hunting in Libya 
(Ovid, Fasti, v. 165 ; Hyginus, Fab. 192). They lamented him 
so bitterly that Zeus, out of eowipassion, changed them into 
stars — five into the Hyades, at the head of the constellation 
of the Bull, the remainder into the Pleiades. Their name is 
derived from the tact that the raimy season commenced when 
they rose at the same time as the sum (May 7-21) ; the original 
conception of them is that of the fertilizkig principle of moisture. 
The Romans derived the name from ^9 (pig), and translated it 
by Suetda/e (Cicero, De nai. derntm, ii. 43). , 

HYATT, ALPHIUS (183^1902), Ai^rican naturalist, was 
born at Washington, D.C., on the 5th of April 1&38. From 
5858 to r86r2 he studi^ at Harvard, where he had Louia Agassiz 
for his master, and in 1863. he served as a volunteer in the Civil 
War, attaining the rank of captain. In 1867 he was appointed 
corator of the Institute at SaJem,. and in 1870 became 

professor of zoology and palaeontology at the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology (resigned 18S8); and custodian of the 
Boston Society of Natural History (curator in 1881). In 1886 
he was appointed assistant for palaeontology in the Cambridge 
museum of comparative anatoq^y, and in 1889 was attached 
to the United States Geological Survey as palaeontologist for 
the Trias and Jura. He was the chief founder of the Ametrican 
Society of Naturalists, of which he acted as first president in 
18S3, and he also took a leading part in estabhshing the marine 
haological laboratories at Annisquom and Woods Hole, Mass. 
He died at Cambridge on the 15th of January 1902. 

His worics include Observations on I'resh-wafer Pelyzoa (1866) ; 
Fossil Ccpkalopods of the Museum of Comparahve Zoology (1872) ; 
Revision of North American Porifera (1875-1877) ; Genera of Fossil 
Cephatopodee (1883) ; Larval Theory of the Origin of Cellular Tissue 
{1884) J Genesis of the Arietidae (1889) : and Phylogeny of an ac- 
characteristic (1894). He wrote the section on Cf phalopcxla in 
Kari von Zittel's Paidontologie (1900', and hm weB-known study on 
the fossil pond snails of Stcinhehn (“ The Genesis of the Tertiary 
Species of Planorbis at Steinheim ") appeared in the Memoirs of the 
Natural History Society in 18S0, He was one of the founders 
and editors of the American Naturalist. 

HYBLA, the name of several cities in Sicily. Tlie best known 
historically, though its exact site is uncertain, is Hybla Major, 
near (or Iw some supposed to be identical with) Megara Hyblaea 
(<7.1^) : another Hybla, known as Hybla Minor or Galeatis,. is 
represented by the modern Pateriio; while the site of Hybla 
Heraea is to be sought near Ragusa. 

HYBRIDISM. The Latin word hyhrida, hihrida or ibfida 
has been assumed to be deri\'ed from the Greek an insult 
or outrage, and a hybrid or mongrel has been supposed to be 
an outrage on nature, an unnatural product- As a general rule 
animals and plants belonging to distinct species do not produce 
offspring when crossed with each other, and the term hybrid 
has been employed for the result of a fertile cross between 
individuals of different specks, the word mongrel for the more 
common result of the crosfiing of distinct varieties. A closer 
scrutiny of the facts, however, makes the term hybridism less 
isolated and more vague. Tlie words species and genus, and 
still more subspecies and variety, do not correspond with clearly 
marked and sharply defined zoological categories, and no exact 
line can be drawn between the various kinds of crossings from 
those between individuals apparently identical to those belonging 
to genera universally recognized as distinct. Hy bridism therefore 
gradesinto mongrelism,mongrelism intocroes-breeding,and cross- 
breeding into normal pairing, and we can say little more than 
that the success of the union is the more unlikely or more un- 
natural the further apart the parents are in natural affinity. 

The interest in hybridism was for a long time chiefly of a 
practical nature, and was due to the fact that hybrids are often 
found to present characters somewhat different from those of 
either parent- The leading facts have been known in the case 
of the horse and ass from time immemorial. The earliest recorded 
observation of a hybrid plant is by J. G. Gmelin towards tlie end 
of the 17th century ; the next is that of Thomas FairrJlild, who, 
in the second decade of the 18th century, produced the cross 
which is still grown in gardens under the name of “ Fairchild’s 
Sweet William.” Linnaeus made many experiments in the 
cross-fertilization of plants and produced several hybrids, but 
Joseph, Gottlieb Kolreuter (1733-1806) laid tlie first real founda- 
tion of ewr scientific knowled^ of the subject. J-ater on Tlwmtis 
Andrew Knight, a celebrated English horticulturist, devoted 
much successful labour to the improvement of fruit trees and 
vegetables by crossing. In the second quarter of the i9tli 
century C. F. G^tner made and published the results of a number 
of experiments that had not been equalled by any earlier woricer. 
Next carae Charles Darwin, who first in the Oripn of Species, 
and later in Crass and Selj-Fertilizaiion of Plants, subjected the 
whole question to a critical examination, reviewed the known 
facts and added many to them. 

Darwin's conchiskms were summed up by G. J. Romanes in the 
gth edition of this Encyclopaedia as foHows : — 

X. The tews governing the production of hybrids are identical, or 
nearlrWentical, in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

2. The iterfflty which so generally attends the crosiliig of tww 
specific ftmns is to be distinguished as of two kinds, which, although 
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often confoond^d nutursdists, are in reality quite disttnct. For 
the sterility may obtain l^tweon tbo two parent species when first 
crossed, or it may first assert itself in their hybrid progeny. In the 
latter case the hybrids, although possibly produced without any 
appeaarance of infertility on the pai* of their parent sfiecietL neverthe- 
less wove more or less infers among themselvds, and also witlt 
members of either parent species. 

3. The degree of both Kinds of infertility varies in the case of 
difeent species, and in that of their hybrid progeny, from absolute 
sterility un to complete fertility. Thus, to take th€f case of plants, 
" when pemen from a ptent of one family u placed on the stigt^ of a 
plant of a distinct family, it exerts no more intiuence: than so much 
inorganic dust. From this absolute aero of fertility, the pollen of 
different species, applied to the stigma of sontnonn speciesof the same 
genus, yields a perfect gradwtion in the number of seedh produced, up 
to nearly complete, or even- quite complete, fertility ; so,, in hybelos 
themselves, tlMre are some wliich never have p^^oduced, and pF(k>abiy 
never would produce, even with the pollen ol the pare parent*;, a 
single fertile seed but in some of these ca.ses a first trace of fertility 
may be detected, by tftc pollen of erne of the pure parent species 
causing the flower of the hybrid to wither earlier than it otherwise 
would have done; and the early witlierul^ of the flower is well 
knovfh to be a sign of incipient fertilization. From Uiis extreme 
degree of sterility vve liave self-fertilized hybrids producing a greater 
and greater nirmher of seeds up to perfect fertility.'* 

4. Althmigh there is, as a rule, a certain pauradlclism, there is no 
fixed relation between tlio degree of sterihty manifested by the 
parent species when crossed and that which is manifested by their 
hybrid progeny. Tliere arc many cases in which twO pure species 
can be crossed with unusual ladTrty, while the resulting hybrid are 
remarkably Htcrile ; and, contrariwise, there are species' which can 
only be crossed with extreme difficulty, though the hybrids,, wlicn 
produced, are very fertile. Even wulhin the limits of the same genus, 
these two opposite cases may occur. 

5 When two species are reciprocally crossed, i>. male A with 
female B, and male B with female A, tho degree of .sterility often 
difiers greatly in the two cases. The sterility of tlie resulting hybrids 
may differ likewise. 

0. Tho degree of sterility of first crosses and of hybrids runs, to a 
certain extent, parallel with the .systematic affinity of the forms 
which are united. " For species belonging to distinct genera can 
rarely, and those belonging to distinct families can never, be crossed. 
The parallelism, however, is far from complete ; for a multitude of 
closely allied species will not unite, or unite with extreme difficulty, 
whilst other species, widely different from each other, can be crossed 
with ]->erfect facility. Nor doeu the difficulty depend on ordinary 
constitutional diflereticoo ; for annual and perenmal plante, ducidu- 
ous and evergreen ti'cCH, plants flowering at different seasons, in- 
habiting different .stations, and naturally living under the rao.st 
opposite climates, can often be crossed with ease. The difficulty or 
facility aiTparenfly depends exclusively on the sexual couxtitution ol 
the species which are crossed, or on thar sexual elective affinity." 

There are many new records as to the production of hybrids. 
Horticulturists have been extremely active and strccessful in 
their attempts to produce new flowers or new varieties of vege- 
tables by seminsd or graft-hybrids, and any florist’s catalogue or 
the account of any special plant, .such as is to be found in Fostcr- 
Melliar’s of the Rose^ is in great part a history of successful 
hybridization. Much special experimental work has been done 
by botanists, notably \yy de Vries, to the results of whose experi- 
ments we shall recur. Experiments show clearly that the 
obtaining of hybrids is in many cases merely a matter of taking 
suffinent trouble, and the successful crossing of genera is not 
infrequent. 

Focke, for instance, cites caee» where hybnds were obtained 
between Brassica and Raphanus, Gahum and Asperula, Campanula 
and Phyteama^ Verbascum and Celsia. Among animals, new records 
and new experiments are almost equally numerous. Boveri has 
crossed Echinus microiuberculatus with Sphaerechinus ^ranularis. 
Thomas Hunt Morgan even obtained hybrids between Asterias, a 
sftarfish, and Arbaaa, a sea-urchin, a cross as remoto as would be 
tliat between a fish and a mammal. Vernon got many hybrids by 
fertilizmg the eggs of Strongyheentrotus Hindus with the sperm of 
Sphaerechinus granularis. Standfnss has carried on an enormous 
series of experiments with Lepidopterou.s insects, and has obtained a 
very large scries of hybrids, of which he has kept careful record. 
L^idopterists generally begin to suspect that many curious forms 
off^ed Dy dealers as new species are products got by crossing known 
species. Apcll6 has succeeded with Teleosteait fish ; Gobhardt and 
others with Amphibia. Elliot and Suchetet have studied carefully 
the question of hybridiaation occurring normally among birds, and 
have together a very large body of evidence, Amonp; the cases 
cited by Elhot the most striking are that of the hybnd between 
Cotaptes cafer and C. auratus, which occurs over a very wide area of 
North America and kr known as C. hybridus, and the hybrid between 
Eupiocemus kmatm and E, konpeldt, winch appears to be common in 


Assam. St M. Podmore has produoed sueccssful crassest b e tw e e n the * 
wood-pigeon {Cotun^ paiUmbut^) and a domesticated variety of the 
rock pigeon (C. hma), ^ Among maunmals notewoithy results have 
been obtained by ih'efesBor Coesar Ewart, who has bred nine zebra 
hyiDrids by crosimg mates of various sizes with a zebra stallioo^ and 
who has studied in adetition throe hybrids out of zebra mares,, one 
sired by a donkey, tlie others by penues. Crosses have been made 
between the common labbit {Lepus cunicnius) and the ^nteawpig 
(Cavia cobuya) , and exampAes of the results haw been exhibited in the 
Zoological Gardens of iiyoiney, New South Wales, 'fhe Camivoea 
gener^ly are very easy to hybridize, and many successful espiciimeRts 
have made with ammivis in captivity. Karl Hegozibedc of 
Hamburg has produced crosses between tlie lion [FeUs and the 
tiger (F. What was probably a " tri-hybrid " in wtiich lion, 

leopard and jaguar were mi^ed was exhibited by a London show- 
man m igoUi.. Crosses between various species of the smaller cats 
have been fertile on many occasions. The black bear {Ursus anttrir- 
cawui,) and tlie Europeam bnoiwn bear {U. arcias) bred in the Londbn 
Zoological Gardens in i85g,but the three cubs did notreach maturity. 
Hybrws between the brown bear and the grizzly-b«ar‘ (If. harribilis) 
have been produced in Cologne, whilst at Halle since 1874 a series of 
.soccesuful matings of polar [U. maritimuel) and brown bears have 
been mode. Ex^ples of these hybrid htairs have been exhibited: 
by the L,oiidon Zoological Society. The London Zoological Sodetiy 
has also successfully mated severri specios of anlela]>eb, for instance, 
the water-bucks Kobus eHipsipfymnus and K. tmeiuosusi, and Seloos's 
antelope Umnetragus seioun with L. grains. 

The causes militating against the production of hybrids 
have also received considerable attention. Delage, discussing 
the question, states that there is a general proportion between 
sexu^ attraction and zoological affinity, and in many cases 
hybrids are not naturally produced simply from absence of the 
stimulus to sexual mating, or because of preferential mating 
within the specks or variety. In addition to differences of 
habit, temperament, time of maturity, and so forth, gross 
structural differences may make mating impossible. Thus 
Escherick contends that among insects the peculiar structure 
of the genital appendages makes cross-impregnation impossible, 
and tlMre is reason to believe that the specific peculiarities 
of the modified sexual palps in male spiders have a similar 
result. 

The difficulties, however, may not exist, or may be oviercome by 
experiment, and frequently it is only careful management that is 
required to produce cro.ssmg. Thus it ha» been found that when 
the pollen of one species does not succeed in fertilizmg the ovules 
of another species, yet the reciprocal cross may be successful ; that 
is to bay, the poUen of tho second species may fertilize the ovules 
of the first. IT M. Vernon, working with sea-iircliins, found that tlic 
obtaining of hybrids depended on the relative maturity of the 
sexual product*. The difficulties in cro*.smg apparently may ex- 
t«i>d to tlie chemiotaxic processes of the actual scucual cells. Thus 
when the Bpermatozoa ol an urchin were placed in a drop of sea- 
water containing ripe egg.s of on urchin and of a starfish, the former 
eggs became surrounded by clusters of the male cells, while the latter 
appealed to exert little attraction for the alien germ-cells. Finally, 
when tlie actual impregnation ol the egg i* posKiojk? naturally, or 
been secured by artificial means, the development of the hybrid may 
stop at an early stage. Thus hybrids Iietwcen the urchin and the 
starfish, animats betonging to different classes, reached only the 
stage of the pluteuB larva. A. D. Apelld, experimenting with 
Tciflostean fisli, found tliat very often impregnation and segmenta- 
tion occurred, but tliat the development broke down immediately 
afterwards. W. Gobhardt, crossing JR ana esculenta with JR. arvatis, 
found that the cleavage of the ovum was normal, but that ab- 
normality began with the gastrula, and that development soon 
stopped. In a very general fa.shion there api>ears to be a parallel 
between tlm zoological allmity and the extent to whdch the incomplete 
development of the hybrid proceeds. 

As to the sterility of hybrids inter se, or with either of the 
parent forms, information is still wanted. Delage, summing up 
the evidence in a general way, states that mongrels are more 
fertile and stronger than their parents, while hybrids are at 
least equally hardy but less fertile. While many of the hybrid 
products of horticulturists are certainly infertile, others appear 
to be indefinitely fertile. 

Fdcke, it is true, state.s that the hybrids between Primula auricula 
and P. hirsuta are fertile for many generations, but not indeflnitely 
so ; but, while this may bo true for the particular case, there zoeme 
no reaaoD to dembt that many plant hybrids are quite fertile. In 
case of animals the evidence » ratlier agaunst fertility. Stan^uss, 
who has made experiments lasting over many years, and who has 
dealt with many genera of Lepidoptera, obtained no fertile hybrid 
femolee, altlKM^h he found that hybrid males paired readily and 
successfully with pure-bred females of the parent races. Elliot, 
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dealing with birds, concluded that no hybrids were fertile with one 
anotlier beyond the second generation, but^ thought that they were 
fertile with members of the parent races, ^’^anace, on the other 
hand, cite.s from Quatrefages the case of hybrids between the motlis 
Uombyx cynthia and B. arrtndia, which were stated to be fertile 
inter se for ciglit generations. He also states that hybrids between 
the sheep and goat have a limited fertility inter se. Charles Darwin, 
however, had evidence that some hybrid pheasants were completely 
fertile, and he himself interbred the progeny of cros.scs between the 
common and Chinese geese, wlnlst there appears to be no doubt as to 
the complete fertility of the crosses between many species of ducks, 
J. L. Bonhote having interbred in various crosses for several genera- 
tions the mallard {Anas boschas), the Indian spot-bill duck {A. 
poecilorhyncha) , the New Zealand grey duck (A. superciliosa) and the 
pin-tail {Dafila acuta). Podmore's pigeon hybrids were fertile inter 
se, a specimen having been exhibited at tfie London Zoological 
Gardens. 'I'lie hybrids between the brown and polar bears bred at 
Halle proved to be fertile, both with one of the parent species and 
with one another. 

Cornevin and Lesbre state that in 187^ an Arab mule was fertilized 
in Africa by a .stallion, and gave birth to female offspring which she 
suckled. All three were brought to the Jardin d'Acclimatation in 
Paris, and there the mule had a second female colt to the same 
father, and subsequently two male colts in succession to an ass and 
to a stallion. The female progeny were fertilized, but their offspring 
were feeble and died at birth. Cos.sar Ewart gives an account of a 
recent Indian case m which a female mule gave birth to a male colt. 
He points out, however, that many mistakes have been made about 
the breeding of hybrid.s, and is not altogether inclined to accept this 
supfx)sed case. Very little has been published with regard to the 
most imjiortant question, as to the actual condition of the sexual 
organs and cells m hybrids. There does not appear to be gross 
anatomical defect to account for the infertility of hybrids, but 
microscopical examination in a large number of cases is wanted. 
Cossar Ewart, to whom indeed much of the most interesting recent 
work on hybrids is due, states that in male zebra-hybrids the sexual 
cells were immature, the tails of the spermatozoa being much .shorter 
than those of the similar cells in stallions and zebras. He adds, 
however, that the male hybrids he examined were young, and might 
not have been sexually mature. He examined microscopically the 
(Wary of a female zebra-hybnd and found one large and .several small 
Graafian follicles, in all respects similar to those in a normal mare or 
female zebra, A careful study of the sexual organs in animal and 
plant hybrifls is very much to be desired, but it may be said that so 
far as our pre.sent knowledge goes there is not to be expected any 
obvious microscopical cause of the relative infertility of hybrids. 

The relative variability of hybrids has received considerable 
attention from many writers. Horticulturists, as Bateson has 
written, are “ aware of the great and striking variations which 
occur in so many orders of plants when hybridization is effected.” 
The phrase ha.s been used “ breaking the constitution of a 
plant ” to indicate the effect produced in the offspring of a 
hybrid union, and the device is frequently used by those who are 
seeking for novelties to introduce on the market. It may be 
said generally that hyl^rids are variable, and that the products 
of hybrids are still more variable. J. L. Bonhote found extreme 
A'ariations amongst his hybrid ducks. Y. Delage states that 
in reciprocal crosses there is alway.s a marked tendency for the 
offspring to resemble the male parents ; he quotes from Huxley 
that the mule, wliose mule parent is an ass, is more like the ass, 
and that the hinny, whose male parent is a horse, is more like 
tlie horse. Standfuss found among Lepidoptera that males 
were produced much more often than females, and that the.se 
males paired readily. The freshly hatched larvae closely 
resembled the larvae of the female parent, but in the course of 
growth the resemblance to the male increased, the extent of the 
final approximation to the male depending on the relative 
phylogenetic age of the two parents, the parent of the older 
spei'ies being prepotent. In reciprocal pairing, he found that the 
inale was able to transmit the characters of the parents in a 
higher degree. Cossar Ewart, in relation to zebra hybrids, has 
discussed the matter of resemblance to parents in very great 
detail, and fuller information must be sought in his writings. 
He shows that the wild parent is not necessarily prepotfnt, 
although many writers have urged that view. He described 
three hybrids bred out of a zebra mare by different horses, and 
found in all eases that the resemblance to the male or horse 
parent was more profound. Similarly, zebra-donkey hybrids 
out of zebra mares bred in France and in Australia were in 
characters and disposition far more like the donkey parents. 
The results which he obtained in the hybrids which he bred 


from a zebra stallion and different mothers were more variable, 
but there was rather a balance in favour of zebra disposition 
and against zebra shape and marking. 

Of the nine zebra-horse hybrid! I have bred," be says, " only two 
in their make and disposition take decidedly after the wild parent. 
As explained fully below, all the hybrids differ profoundly in the plan 
of their markings from the zebra, while in their ground colour they 
take after their respective dams or the ancestors of their dams far 
more than after*the zebra — the hybrid out of the yellow and white 
Iceland pony, e.g. instead of being light in colour, as I anticipated, 
is for the most part of a dark dun colour, with but indistinct stripes. 
The hoofs, mane and tail of the hybrids are at the most intermediate, 
but this is perhaps partly owing to reversion towards the ancestors 
of these respective dams. In their disposition and habits they all 
undoubtedly agree more with the wild sire." 

Ewart’s experiments and his discussion of them also throw 
important light on the general relation of hybrids to their 
parents. He found that the coloration and pattern of his 
zebra hybrids resembled far more those of the Somali or Grevy’s 
zebra than those of their sire — a Burcheirs zebra. In a general 
discussion of the stripings of horses, asses and zebras, he came 
to the conclusion that the Somali zebra represented the older 
type, and that therefore his zebra hybrids furnished important 
evidence of the effect of crossing in producing reversion to 
ancestral type. The same subject has of course been discussed 
at length by Darwin, in relation to the cross-breeding of 
varieties of pigeons ; but the modern experimentalists who 
are following the work of Mendel interpret reversion differently 
(see Mendehsm). 

Graft-Hybridism . — It is well known that, when two varieties or 
allied species arc grafted together, each retains its distinctive 
characters. But to this general, if not universal, rule there are on 
record several alleged exceptions, in which cither the scion is said 
to have partaken of the qualities of the stock, the stock of the 
scion, or each to have affected the other. Supposing any of these 
influences to have been exerted, the resulting product would 
de.serve to be called a graft-hybrid. It is clearly a matter of 
great interest to ascertain whether such formation of hybrids by 
grafting is really possible ; for, if even one instance of such 
formation could be unequivocally proved, it would show that 
sexual and asexual reproduction are essentially identical. 

The cases of alleged graft-hybridism are exceedingly few, con- 
sidering the enormous number of grafts that are made every year 
by horticulturists, and have been so made for centuries. Of these 
cases the most celebrated are those of Adam’s laburnum {Cytisus 
Adami) and the hizzarria orange. Adam's laburnum is now 
flourishing in numerous places throughout Europe, all the trees 
having been raised as cuttings from the original graft, which was 
made by inserting a bud of the purple laburnum into a .stock of 
the yellow. M. Adam, who made the graft, has left on record 
that from it there sprang the existing hybrid. There can be no 
question as to the truly hybrid character of the latter — all the 
peculiarities of both parent species being often blended in the 
same raceme, flower or even petal ; but until the experiment shall 
have been successfully repeated there must always remain a 
strong suspicion that, notwithstanding the assertion and doubt- 
less the belief of M. Adam, the hybrid arose as a cross in the 
ordinary way of seminal reproduction. Similarly, the hizzarria 
orange, which is unquestionably a hybrid between the bitter 
orange and the citron — since it presents the remarkable spectacle 
of these two different fruits blended into one — is stated by the 
gardener who first succeeded in producing it to have arisen as a 
graft-hybrid ; but here again a similar doubt, similarly due to the 
need of corroboration, attaches to the statement. And the same 
remark applies to the still more wonderful case of the so-called 
trifacial orange, which blends three distinct kinds of fruit in one, 
and which is said to have been produced by artificially splitting 
and uniting the seeds taken from the three distinct species, the 
fruits of which now occur blended in the triple hybrid. 

The other instances of alleged graft-hybridism are too numer- 
ous to be here noticed in detail ; they refer to jessamine, ash, 
hazel, vine, hyacinth, potato, beet and rose. Of these the cases 
of the vine, beet and rose are the strongest as evidence of graft- 
hybridization, from the fact that some of them were produced 
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as the result of careful experiments made by very competent 
experimentalists. On the whole, the results of some of these 
experiments, although so few in number, must be regarded as 
m^ing out a strong case in favour of the possibility of graft- 
hybridism. For it must always be remembered that, in experi- 
ments of this kind, negative evidence, however great in amount, 
may be logically dissipated by a single positive result. 

Theory of Hybridism , — Charles Darwin waa interested in 
hybridism as an experimental side of biolog)’, but still more 
from the bearing of the facts on the theory of the origin of 
species. It is obvious that although hybridism is occasionally 
possible as an exception to the general infertility of species 
inter se^ the exception is still more minimized when it is re- 
membered that the hybrid progeny usually display some degree 
of sterility. The main facts of hybridism appear to lend support 
to the old doctrine that there are placed between all species 
the barriers of mutual sterility. The argument for the fixity 
of species appears still stronger when the general infertility of 
species crossing is contrasted with the general fertility of the 
crossing of natural and artificial varieties. Darwin himself, 
and afterv\'ards G. J. Romanes, showed, however, that the 
theory of natural selection did not require the possibility of the 
commingling of specific types, and that there was no reason to 
suppose that the mutation of species should depend upon their 
mutual crossing. There existed more than enough evidence, 
and this has been added to since, to .show that infertility with 
other species is no criterion of a species, and that there is no 
exact parallel between the degree of affinity between forms and 
their readiness to cross. The problem of hybridism is no more 
than the explanation of the generally reduced fertility of remoter 
crosses as compared with the generally increased fertility of 
crosses between organisms slightly different. Darwin considered 
and rejected the view that the inter-sterility of species could 
have been the result of natural selection. 

At one time it appeared to me probable," he wrote {Origin of 
Species, 0th cd. p. 2.47), " as it ha.s to others, that the sterility of 
first crosses and of hybrids might have been slowly acquired throu'di 
tho natural selection of slightly lessened degrees of fertility, which, 
like any other variation, spontaneously appeared in certain indi- 
viduals of one variety when crossed with those of anotlier variety. 
For it would clearly be advantageous to two varieties or incipient 
species if they could be kept from blending, on the same principle 
that, when man is selecting at the same time two varieties, it is 
necessary that ho should keep them separate. In the first place, it 
may be remarked that species inliabitmg distinct regions arc often 
sterile when crossed ; now it could clearly have been of no advantage 
to such separated species to have been rendered mutually sterile and 
consequently, this could not have been effected liirough natural 
selection ; but it may perhaps be argued that, if a species were 
rendered sterile with some one compatriot, sterility with other 
species would follow as a necessary contingency. In the second 
place, It is almost as much opposed to the theory of natural selection 
as to that of special creation, that in reciprocal crosses the male 
element of one form should have been rendered utterly impotent on a 
second form, whibt at the same lime the male clement of this second 
form IS enabled freely to fertilize the first form ; for this peculiar 
state of the reproductive system could hardly have been advantage- 
ous to either species." 

Darwin came to the conclusion that the sterility of crossed 
species must be due to some principle quite independent of 
natural selection. In his search for such a principle he brought 
together much evidence as to the instability of the reproductive 
system, pointing out in particular how frequently wild animals 
in captivity fail to breed, whereas some domesticated races have 
been so modified by confinement as to be fertile together although 
they are descended from species probably mutually infertile. 
He was disposed to regard the phenomena of dilferential sterility 
as, so to speak, by-p^roducts of the process of evolution. G. J. 
Romanes afterwards developed his theory of physiological 
selection, in which he supposed that the appearance of differential 
fertility within a species was the starting-point of new species ; 
certain individuals by ^coming fertile only inter se proceeded 
along lines of modification diverging from the lines followed by 
other members of the species. Physiological selection in fact 
would operate in the same fashion as geographical isolation; 
if a portion of a species separated on an island tends to become 


a new species, so also a portion separated by infertility with the 
others would tenckto fomi a new species. According to Romanes, 
therefore, mutual iiffertility was the starting-point, not the 
result, of specific modification. Romanes, however, did not 
associate his interesting theory with a sufficient number of facts, 
and it has left little mark on the history of the subject. A. R, 
Wallace, on the other hand, has argued that sterility between 
incipient species may have been increased by natural selection in 
the same fashion as other favourable variations are supposed to 
have been accumulated. He thought that “ some slight degree 
of infertility w^ a not infrequent accompaniment of the external 
differences which always arise in a state of nature between 
varieties and incipient species.” 

Weismann concluded, from an examination of a series of plant 
hybrids, that from the same cross hybrids of different character 
may be obtained, but that the characters are determined at 
the moment of fertilization ; for he found that all the flowers 
on the same hybrid plant resembled one another in the minutest 
details of colour and pattern. Darwin already had pointed to the 
act of fertilization as the determining point, and it is in this 
direction that the theory of hybridism has made the greatest 
advance. 

The starting-point of the modern views comes from the 
experiments and conclusions on plant hybrids made by Gregor 
Mendel and published in 1865. It is uncertain if Darwin had 
paid attention to this work ; Romanes, writing in the 9th edition 
of this Encyclopaedia, cited it without comment. First H. de 
Vries, then W . Bateson and a series of observers returned to the 
work of Mendel (see Mendelism), and made it the foundation 
of much experimental work and still more theory. It is still too 
soon to decide if the confident predictions of the Mendelians 
are justified, but it seems clear that a combination of MendeFs 
numerical results with Weismann 's (see Heredity) conception 
of the particulate character of the germ -plasm, or hereditary 
material, is at the root of the phenomena of hybridism, and 
that Darwin was justified in supposing it to lie outside the 
sphere of natural selection and to be a fundamental fact of 
living matter. 
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und Bonnet, i. 385-485 ; Comevin ct Lesbre, “ Etude sur un hybride 
issu d une mule f6conde et d'un cheval," Rev. Sci. li. 144 ; CTiarles 
Darwin, Origin of Species (1859) The Effects of Cross and Self- 
tertihzaiton in the Vegetable Kingdom (1878) ; Delage, La Structure 
du proioplasma et les theories sur Vh^ridiU (1895, with a literature) • 
de Vries, " The Law of Disjunction of Hybrids," Comptes rendus 
(1900), p. 845 ; Elliot, Hybridism ; Escherick, " Die biologische 
Bedcutung der Genitalabhknge der Insecten," Verb. s. B. Wien xlii. 
225 ; Ewai’t, The Penycuik Experiments (1899) ; Fockc ^ Die 
Pflamen-Mischlinge (1881) ; Foster-Mclliar, The Book of the Rose 
(1894) ; C. F. Gaertncr, various papers in Flora, 182S, 1831 1832 
1833, 1836, 1847, on " Bastard-Pflanzen"; Gebhardt, " Uber die 
^stardirung von Rana esculenta mit R. arvahs,” Inaug, Dissert. 
(Breslau, 1894) ; G. Mendel, " Versiiche fiber Pflanzen-Hybriden," 
Verh. Natur. Vereins in Brunn (1865), pp. 1-52 ; Morgan, " Exf)eri- 
mental Studies, ' Anat. Anz. (1893), p. 141 ; id. p. 803 ; d T. 
Romanes, ' I’hysiological Selection," Jour. Linn. Soc. xix. 337 r 
H. Schcrrcii, '^Notes on Hybrid Bears," Proc. Zool. Soc of 
London (1907), p. 431; Saunders, Proc. Roy. Soc. (1897), Ixii. ii ; 
S^ndfuss, " Etudes de zoologie exp^rimcntale," Arch. Sci. Nat. 
vi. 495 ; Suchetet, " Les Oiseaux hybrides rencontres A 

Soc. Zool. v. 253-525, and vi. 26-45; Vernon, 
The Relation between the Hybrid and Parent Forms of Echinoid 
Larvae, Eroc. Roy, Soc. Ixv. 350 ; Wallace, Darwinism (1S89) ; 
Weismann, 7 he Germ-Plasm (1893). q j 


HYDANTOIN (glycolyl urea), QH.NA or 

“ ^NH • CO 


the ure'ide of glycollic acid, may be obtained by heating allantoin 
or alloxan with hydriodic acid, or by heating bromacetyl urea 
with alcoholic ammonia. It crystallizes in needles, melting 
at 216° C. 

When hydrolysed with baryta water yields hydantoic 
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* (glycahiric) acid, HgN -CO ’IJH <^Hr^ 'GOjjH, wliich is readily soluble 
in hoit water, and on heating with hydriothc acid decomposes 
into ammonia, carbosn dioxide and glycGcolI, CHj'NHg'COg'H. 
Many substituted hydantoins arc knowm ; the a-alkyl hydantoins 
are formed lOn fusion of aldehyde- or ketone-cyanhydrins 
with urea, the /il-aikyl hydantoins from the fusion of mono-alkyl 
glycocolls with urea, and the y-alkyl hydantoins from the action 
of alkalis and alkyl iodides on tlie a-compounds. y-Melhyl 
hydantoin has been obtained as a splitting product of caffeine 
(E. Fischer, Atm,, 1882, 225, p. 255). 

HBTDEi the name of an English family .distinguished in the 
17th century, Robert Hyde of Norbury, Cheshire, had several 
sonsj of whom the third was Lawrence Hyde lOlf Cussage St 
Michael, Dorsetshire. Lawrence’s son Henry was father of 
Edward Hyde, tuni of Clarendon (</.».), whose second son by his 
second wife was Lawrence, earl lof Rochester ; imother son 
was .Sir l^iwrence Hyde, attorney ^general to Anne X)f Denmark, 
Jamaes I.’s consort ; and a third son was 5 ir Nicholas Hyde 
(d. 1^31), chief-justice of England. Sir Nicholas entered parlia- 
ment in 1601 and soon became prominent as an opponent of the 
court, though he does not appear to have distinguished himself 
in the law. Before long, however, he deserted the popular 
party, and in 1626 he was employed by the duke of Buckingham 
jn his defence to impeachment by the Comnajons ; and in the 
following year he was appointed chief-justicc otf the king’s 'bench, 
in which office it fell to him to give judgment in the celebrated 
case of Sir 'Jliosmas Darneil and others who had been committed 
to prison on warrants signed by members of the privy council, 
which contained no statement of the nature of the charge against 
the prisoners. In answer to the writ oihabeas corpus the attorney- 
general relied 01a the prerogative of the crown, supported by 
a ipreccdcnt of Queen Etizabarii’s reign, Hyde, three other 
ju(%cs concurring, decided in favour of the /crown, but without 
going so far as to declare the right of the crown 1» refuse in- 
definitely to uhow cause lagainst the discharge of the prisoners. 
In 1629 Hyde was one of the judges who condemned Eliot, 
Halles and Valetitiiie for conspiracy in parliament I0 ^resist tlie 
king’s orders ; refusing to admit their plea that they could not 
be called upon to answer out of parliament for acts done in 
parliament. Sir Nicholas Hyde died in August 1631, 

Sir Lawrence Hyde, attomcy-gaieral to Anne of J^enmark, 
had eleven sons, four of whom were men of some mofk. Homy 
was an ardent royalist who accompanied Cliarles IL to the 
continent, and retuniing to England was beheaded in 1650 ; 
Alexandeo* {1598-1667) became bishop of ’Salisbury in 1665; 
Edward (1607-1659) was a royalist divine who was nominated 
dean of Wind-sor in 1658, but died before taking up the appoint- 
ment, and who was the author of many controversial works in 
Anglican theology ; and Robert (1595-^1665) became recorder of 
Salisbury and rej^resented that borough in the Long Parliament, 
in wliich he professed royalist principles, voting against the 
attainder of Strafford. Having been imprisoned and deprived 
of his recordership by the parliament in 1645/6, Robert Hyde 
gave refuge to Charles II. on his flight from Worcester in 1651, 
and on the Restoration he was knighted and made a judge -of 
the common picas. He died in 1665. Henry Hyde (167,2-1753), 
only son of Lawrence, earl of Rochester, became 4th earl of 
Clarendon and 2nd earl of Rochester, both of which titles became 
extinct at his death. He was in no way distinguished, but his 
wife Jane Hyde, countess of Qarendon and Rochester (d- 1725), 
was a famous bi’auty celebrated by the homage of Swift, Prior and 
I’ope, and by the groundless scandal of Lady Mary Wortleyl 
Montagu. Two of her daughters, Jane, countess of Essej^, and ' 
Catherine, duchess of Queensberry, were also famous beauties j 
of the reign of Queen Anne. Her son, Henry Hyde (17 10-1753), 
■known as Viscount Cornbury, was a Tory and Jacobite -meniber 
of parliament, and an intimate friend of Bolingbroke, who 
addressed to him his Letters on the Study and Use of Llistory, and 
On tke Sprit of \Paitiotism. In 1750 Lord Cornbury was created 
Baron .Hyde of Hindon, but, as he predeceased hie father, this 
title reverted to the latter and became extinct at his death. 
Lord Cornbury was celebrated 'OS a wit. and a conversationalist. 


By his will he beiqueathed the papers of his great-grandfather. 
Lord Clarendon, the historian, to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

Bee Lord aarendon, The Life of Edward, Emfl of Otarendon (3 vols., 
Oxford, *887) : Edward Pass, mThe Jud^s of England (Undon, 
i848r-28.64) ; Anthony ^ Wood, Atheme oxoniensee (LouMhm, 1823- 
1820) ; Samuel Pepys^ Diary aetd Correspondence, edited ,by Lord 
Braybrooke (4 vols., London, 1854). 

HYPEf THOMAS (1636-1703), English Orientalist, was born 
at Baiingsley, near Br%north, in Shropshire, on the 39th <of 
June 1636. He inherited his taste for linguistic otudies^ and 
received his first lessons in some of the Eastern tongues, from 
ins father, who was rector of tlie parish. In his sixteenth y-ear 
Hyde iintered King’s College, Carabridgie, where, under Wheelock, 
professor of Arabic, he made rapid pre^essdn Ckiental languages, 
so that, laf ter only one year .of rerideni^ he waa invited to London 
to Brian Walton in his edition of the Folyglott BiUe. 
Besides correcting tlie Arabic, Persic and Syr-iap texts lor that 
work, JSyde transcribed into Persic nhoracters the Persian 
translation of the Pentateuch, which had l>een printed in Hete’ew 
letters at Constantinople in 1546. To -this work, which Aroh- 
bishop Lssher had thought wclknigh impossible even for a 
native of Persia^ Bydc appended the Latin version which accom- 
panies it in the FolygloU. In 1658 he was chosen Hebrew reader 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, and in 2659^ in consideration .of his 
erudition in Oriental tongues, he was admitted to the degree of 
M.A. In the same year he was appointed under-keqper of the 
Bodleian Library, and in 1665 librarian-in-chief. Next year he 
was collated to a prebend at Salisbury, and in 1673 to the arch- 
deaconry of Glouce-ster, receiving the degree of D.D. shortly 
afterwards. In i<)9i the death of Edward Pooocke^ned up to 
Hyde the Lnudian professorship of Arabiej and in J697, on the 
deprivation of Roger Altham, he sua-eeded to the regius chair 
of Hebrew and a canowy^nf ^Christ Cfcur^oh. Under r.bttrles Jl., 
James II. and William III. Hyde discharged th® duties uf 
Eastern interpreter to the court. Worn out by his unremitting 
labours, he resigned his libtariansbip in 1701, and died at Oxford 
on the tSth lOf E>bruary 1703. Hyde, who was one of the first 
to direct attention to the vast treasures of Oriental antiquity, 
was an excellent dassicai scholar, and tliere washardly.an Eastern 
ton^e accessible to iorejgncr^ with which he was not familiar. 
He had <;veii a^wired Uhinese, while his waitings are the best 
testimony to his mastery of Tui'ki.'lh, Arabic, Syriac, Persian, 
Hebrew and Mafey. 

In his chiof work, Mistoria rdigionis vekfrum Persarum (1700), 
he made the first attempt to correct from Oriental ^sources the 
errors of the Greek and Roman historians who had described the 
religion of the ancient Persians. His other writings and transla- 
tions comprise Tahudw longdudmuni et Icdiduthi^umn stellarum 
fixarufn ^ex >obsfrvahane pmveips Ulugh Betgkt (1665), to which 
his 'notes have given additional value ; Quaduar evangelia et acta 
apostolorum lingua Malaica, caracteribus Luropaeis (1677); 
Zpistala d€ metisuris et ponder, ibus serum sive sinmsium 
appionded ito :Becnard^s De mensurts et pondmbus antiquis ; 
Abraham Periisol itinera mundi (1691) ; and De ludis 'Orimidtbus 
dtbriJL. :(2094). 

With the exception of the Mistoria <religiQnis, which was repub- 
lisbeff hy Hunt and Costard >in 17O0, .the Wfitings of Hyde, inchidinfi 
some uiymbhshed MSS., were cglleeted .and .printed by Pr Gregory 
Sharpe in 1707 under the title, dissertationum qufls o(im . . . 

Thomas ffvde wpamHm edidit. There is a life of the author pre- 
hxod. Hyde also published a catalogue of /the Bodleian Library 
m 16,74 

iHMDE, a maricet town and municipa?! herough in the Hyde 
parliamentary division of Cheshire, England, i\ m. E. of Man- 
chester, by the Cireat -Central railway. Pop. (1901) 32,766, 
it lies in the densely populated district in the north-east of the 
county, on the river Tame, which here forms the boundary of 
Cheshire with Lancashire. To the east the outlying hills of the 
Peak district of Derbyshire rise abruptly. The tovm has cotton 
wea’idng factories, spinning mills, print-works, iron foundries 
and machine works ; also manufactures of hats and margarine. 
There are extensive coal mines in the vicinity. Hyde is wholly 
of modem growth, though it 'contains a few ancient houses, such 
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as Newton Hall^ in the part of the town 50 called. The^old fftoaily 
of Hyde ihedd possession of the Boanor las leady bb the rdgn of 
John, llie borough, moorporajted in 1681^ <is under a mayor^ 
6 aldermen and 18 oouncilloxs. « Area, joBi acres. 

HYDB DE MEUVaiiE, ifiAN OmylUllfi, Bakqn (1776- 
1857), French politician, was bom at La Chariibf^sur-L^ 
(Ni^e) on the 24th of January 1776, the son of GuiUaume 
Hyde, who belonged to an Engli^ family which, had emigrated 
with the Stuarts ^tcr the rebelhon of 1 745 . He was onfy .seir^n- 
teen when he successfully defended a man denounced by Fouch6 ! 
before the revokitiioiiary tribunal of Nevers. Fixun a 793 onwards ; 
he was an active agent dt the exiled ptinoes ; he took part in the 
Roya)list rising in Berry in 1796, and after the £outp d^.hai of the 
iSth Brumaire (November 9, 1799) tried to persuade Bonaparte 
to recall the iWurbons. An aocusation of compdiioity in the 
infernal machine conspiracy of 1800-1801 was speedily retracted, 
but Hydedc Neuville retired to the United States, only to return 
arfter die Restoration, He was sent by Louis XVIIL to Lometon 
to endeavour to persuade the British government to transfer 
Napoleon to a remoter and safer place exile than the isle of 
Elba, hut the negotiations were cut dhort by the emperoT'S 
return to France in March 1815. In January 1816 de Neuvillc 
became French ambassador at Washington, where he negotiated 
a commercial treaty. On his return in 1821 he declioed the 
Constantinople erribassy, and in November 1822 was deoted 
deputy for Cosne. Shortly afterwards he was appointed French 
ambassador at Lisbon, where his efforts to oust British influence 
culminate^!, in connexion with the coup d^itai of Dom Miguel 
(Apnl 30, 1824), in his suggestion to the Portuguese minister 
to invite the armed intervention of Great Britain. It was assumed 
that this would be refused, in view of the loudly proclaimed 
British principle of non-intervention, and that France would then 
be in a position to undertake a duty that Great Britain had 
declined. The scheme broke down, however, owing to the atti- 
tude of the reactionary party in the government -of Paris, which 
disapproved of the Portuguese constitution. This destroyed 
his influence at Lisbon, and he returned to Paris to take his 
seat in the Chamber of Deputies. In spite nf hi.s pronounced 
Royalism, he now .showed Liberal tendencies, opposed tlie 
policy of V^illde's cabinet, and in 1828 became a member -of the 
moderate administration of Martignac as minister of marine. 
In this capacity he showed active sympathy with the cause of 
Greek independence. During the Polignac ministry (1829- 
1830) he was again in cypposition, being a firm upholder of the 
charter ; but after the revolution of July 1830 he entered an 
all but solitary protest against the ejrclusion of the legitimate 
line of the Bourbons from the throne, and resigned his seat. 
He died in Paris on the 28th of May 1857. 

His M&tfmres fft souvenirs (3 vols., 1888), compiled from his notes 
by his nieces, the vienratesse de Bardonnet and the boconne Lauren- 
oeau, are of great interest for the He volution and the Restoration. 

HTDfi PARK, a small township of Norfolk county, Massa- 
chuseftts, UJS.A., about 8 m. S.W. of the business centre nf 
Boston. Pop. (1890) 10,193 ; (1900) 13*244, of whom 3805 
were foreign-born; (census, 1910) 15,507. Its area is about 
4 i m. It is traversed by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railway, which has large repair shops here, and by 
the Neponset river and smaller streams. The township contains 
the villages of Hyde Park, Readville (in which there is the famous 
“ Weil ” trotting- track), Fairmount, Haeelwood and Qarendon 
Hills. Until about 1856 Hyde Park was a farmstead. The value 
of .the total factory product increased from $4,383,959 in 1900 
to S^V 739 *S ®7 to 1905, or 53'7 %. In 1868 Hyde Park was 
incorporated as a township, being formed of territory taken 
from Dorchester, Dedham and Milton. 

HYDERABAD, or Haidarabad, a city and district of British 
India, in the Sind province of Bombay. The city stands on a 
hill about 3 m. from the left bank of the Indus, and had a popula- 
tion in 1901 of 69,378. Upon the site of the present tort is 
supposed to have stood the ancient town of Nearankot, which 
in the 8th century submitted to Mahommed bin Kasim. In 
1768 the present dty was founded by Ghulam Shah Kalhora ; 
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md it remained the caiHtal of Sind Aintil 184J, whi^ after the 
boule of Meeane^j it surrendered to the and the 

e^tal tranaforred to Karachi. The city is buiilt m the most 
northerly hiUaof theGiaaga rang<^ ar&ite Qfigreatnatuinl strength. 
hi the fort, which covers nn area of 36 acres, is the arsenal of 
4 ihe province, tranateed thither from Karachi in i86z., and tl^ 
peaces of the cx-mirs of Sind. An excellent water su|]ply is 
derived from the Indus. In addition to manufactures of silk, 
gold and sAvex embroidery, ioeqaered ivarc and pottery, there 
are three factories for ginning cotton. Xhwre are three high 
•schools, training colleges for masters and mistresses, a medical 
school, an ^ricultuml school for village nfiiciAls, and a technical 
school. The city sui^ered from plague in 1896-X897. 

The DisxRtcs: of HYt>«aiABAt) has an area of 82^1 sq. m., 
with a population in :i9oi of 989^030, showing an increase of 
15 % in the decade. It consists of a vast alluvial plau^ on the 
left hank of ithe Indus, ai6 m. long and 4i5 broad. Fertile along 
the course of the river, it degenerates towards ^e ^t into 
sandy wastes, sparsely populated, and defying cultivation. The 
monotony is relieved by Uie fringe of forest which marks the 
•course of the river, and by the avenues of trees that line the 
irrigation channels branching eastward from this stream. The 
south of ftlie dastriot has a special feature in its large natural 
water-CGunses (called dhoras) and basiu-like shallows l^chhaus), 
which reitain ithe rains for a long time. A limestone range 
coiled the Ganga and the pleasant frequency of garden lands 
break the monotonous landscape. The principal crepB are 
millets, rice, oil-seeds, cotton and whesatj which are <def»ndent 
on irrigation, mostly from government canals. There is a special 
manufactuflfe at Hala of glaeed pottery and striped cotton cloth. 
Three railways traverse the district ; ;(i) one of the main lines 
of the North-Western system, iollowfliig the Indus v^ey and 
crossing the river (near Hyderabad ; (2) a broad-gauge branch 
running soifth to Badin, which will ultimately be extended 
to Bombay ; and (3) a metre-gauge line from Hyderabad city 
into Rajputana. 

HYDERABAD, Haidarabad, also known as the Nizam’s 
Dominions, the principal native state of India in extent^ pqpula- 
tkm and political importance; area, 82^698 sq. m. ; pop. 
{1901) 11,341,142, showing a decrease of J 4 % to the deo^e ; 
estimated revenue 4^ crones of Hyderabad rupees (£2,500,000). 
The .state occupies a large portion of the eastern plateau of the 
Deccan. It is bounded on the north and north-east Berai;, 
tan the south and south-east by Madras, and on the west by 
Bombay. The country presents much variety of surhice a^nd 
feature ; but it may be broadly divided into two tracts, dis- 
tinguished from one another geologically and <^hnically, which 
are iooully known from the languages spoken as Telingana and 
Marathwara. In some parts it is mountainous, wooded and 
picturesque, in others flat and undulating. The open countiy 
sncludes lands of all descriptions, including many rich and fertile 
l^ains, much good land not yet brought under cultivation, and 
numerous tracts too sterile ever to be cuHivwfeed. In the nortli- 
west the geok^ical formations are volcanic, conaisting principally 
of trap, but in some parts of basalt ; in the middle, southern 
and Bouth^westeen pwts the country is overlaid with gneissic 
formations. The tetrritoiy is well watered, rivers bemg numerous, 
and tanks or artiflcial pieces of water abundant, especially in 
Iclingana. The principal rivers are the Godavari, with its 
tributaries the Dudna, Maajira and Pranhita; the Wardha, 
with its tributary the Penganga ; and the Kistna, with its 
tributary the Tungabhadm. The dimate may be considerBd 
tn general good ; and as there are no arid bare deserts, hot 
winds are iiittle felt. 

More than half the revenue of the state is derived from the 
land, and the development of the oountiy by irrigation and 
Tadways has caused considerable expansion m this revenue, 
though the rate of increase in the decade 1891-1901 was retarded 
by a succession of uoiavourable seasons. The soil is generally 
feortile, though in some parts it consists of ckUka^ a red and gritty 
mould little fitted for purposes of agriculture. The pnncipd 
i crops are mihets of various kinds, rice, wheat, oil-seeds, cotton. 
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tobacco, sugar-cane, and fruits and garden produce in great 
variety. Silk, known as iussuty the produce# of a wild species 
of worm, is utilized on a large scale. Lae, suitable for use as a 
resin or dye, gums and oils are found in great quantities. Hides, 
raw and tanned, are articles of some importance in commerce. 
The principal exports are cotton, oil-seeds, country-clothes 
and hides ; the imports are salt, grain, timber, European piece- 
goods and hardware. The mineral wealth of the state consists 
of coal, copper, iron, diamonds and gold ; but the development 
of these resources has not hitherto been very successful. The 
only coal mine now worked is the large one at Singareni, with an 
annual out-turn of nearly half a million tons. This coal has 
enabled the nizam’s guaranteed state railway to be worked so 
cheaply that it now returns a handsome profit to the state. It 
also gives encouragement to much-needed schemes of railway 
extension, and to the erection of cotton presses and of spinning 
and weaving mills. The Hyderabad-Godavari railway (opened 
in 1901) traverses a rich cotton country, and cotton presses 
havT been erected along the line, 'i'he currency of the state 
is based on the halt sthka, which contains approximately the 
same weight of silver as the British rupee, but its exchange 
value fell heavily after 1893, when free coinage ceased in the 
mint. In 1904, however, a new coin (the Mahbubia rupee) 
was minted ; the supply was regulated, and the rate of exchange 
became about 115 =■ 100 British rupees. The state suffered from 
famine during 1900, the total number of persons in receipt of 
relief rising to nearly 500,000 in June of that year. The nizam 
met the demands for relief with great liberality. 

The nizam of Hyderabad is the principal Mahommedan ruler 
in India. The family was founded by Asaf Jah, a distinguished 
Turkoman soldier of the emperor Aurangzcb, who in 1713 was 
appointed subahdar of the Deccan, with the title of nizam- 
ul-mulk (regulator of the state), but eventually threw off the 
control of the Delhi court. Azaf Jah's death in 1748 was followed 
by an internecine struggle for the throne among his descendants, 
in which the l^ritish and the French took part. At one time 
the French nominee, Salabat Jang, established himself with 
the help of Bussy. But finally, in 1761, when the British had 
secured their predominance throughout southern India, Nizam 
Ali took his place and ruled till 1803. It was he who confirmed 
the grant of the Northern Circars in 1766, and joined in the two 
wars against Tippoo Sultan in 1792 and 1799. The additions 
of territory which he acquired by these wars was afterwards 
(1800) ceded to the British, as payment for the subsidiary force 
which he had undertaken to maintain. By a later treaty in 
1853, the districts known as Berar were “assigned ” to defray 
the cost of the Hyderabad contingent. In 1857 when the 
Mutiny broke out, the attitude of Hyderabad as the premier 
native state and the cynosure of the Mahommedans in India 
bt‘came a matter of extreme importance ; but Afzul-ud-Dowla, 
the father of the present ruler, and his famous minister. Sir 
Salar Jang, remained loyal to the British. An attack on the 
residency was repulsed, and the Hyderabad contingent displayed 
their loyalty in the field against the rebels. In 1902 by a treaty 
made by Lord Curzon, Berar was leased in perpetuity to the 
British government, and the Hyderabad contingent was merged 
in the Indian army. The nizam Mir Mahbub Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Araf Jah, a direct descendant of the famous nizam-ul-mulk, 
was born on the i8th of August 18O6. On the death of his 
father in 1869 he succeeded to the throne as a minor, and was 
invested with full powers in i«S84. He is notable as the originator 
of the Imperial Service Troops, which now form the contribution 
of the native chiefs to the defence of India. On the occasion 
of the Panjdeh incident in 1885 he made an offer of money and 
men, and subsequently on the occasion of Queen Victoria's 
Jubilee in 1887 he offered 20 lakhs (£130,000) annually for three 
years for the purpose of frontier defence. It was finally decided 
that the native chiefs should maintain small but well-equipped 
bodies of infantry and cavalry for imperial defence. For many 
years past the Hyderabad finances were in a very unhealthy 
condition ; the expenditure consistently outran the revenue, 
and the nobles, who held their tenure under an obsolete feudal 


system, vied with each other in ostentatious extravagance. 
But in 1902, on the revision of the Berar agreement, the nizam 
received 25 lakhs (£167,000) a year for the rent of Berar, thus 
substituting a fixed for a fluu'tuating source of income, and 
a British financial adviser was appointed for the purpose of 
reorganizing the resources of the state. 

See S. H. Bilgrami and C. Willmott, Historical and Descriptive 
Sketch of the Ni/iam’s Dominions (Bombay, 1883-1884). 

HYDERABAD or Haidar ab ad, capital of the above state, 
is situated on the right bank of the river Musi, a tributary of 
the Kistna, with Golconda to the west, and the residency and 
its bazaars and the British cantonment of Secunderabad to the 
north-east. It is the fourth largest city in India; pop. (1901) 
448,466, including suburbs and cantonment. The city itself is 
in shape a parallelogram, with an area of more than 2 sq. m. 
It was founded in 1589 by Mahommed Kuli, fifth of the Kutb 
Shahi kings, of whose period several important buildings remain 
as monuments. The principal of these is the Char Minar or 
P'our Minarets (1591). The minarets rise from arches facing the 
cardinal points, and stand in the centre of the city, with four 
roads radiating from their base. I'he Ashur Khana (1594), a 
ceremonial building, the hospital, the Gosha Mahal palace and 
the Mecca mosque, a sombre building designed after a mosque 
at Mecca, surrounding a paved quadrangle 360 ft. sijuare, were 
the other principal buildings of the Kutb Shahi period, though 
the mosque was only completed in the time of Aurangzeb. The 
city proper is surrounded by a stone wall with thirteen gates, 
completed in the time of the first nizam, who made Hyderabad 
his capital. 'I'he suburbs, of which the most important is 
Chadarghat, extend over an additional area of 9 sq. m. There 
are several fine palaces built by various nizams, and the Britisli 
residency is an imposing building in a large park on the left 
bank of the Musi, N.E. of the city. The bazaars .surrounding it, 
and under its jurisdiction, are extremely picturesque and are 
thronged with natives from all parts of India. Four bridges 
crossed the Musi, the most notable of which was the l^urana 
Pul, of 23 arches, built in 1593. On the 27th and 28th of 
September 1908, however, the Musi, swollen by torrential rainfall 
(during which 15 in. fell in 36 hours), rose in flood to a height oi 
12 ft. above the bridges and swept them away. The damage 
done was widespread ; .several important buildings were involved, 
including the palace of Salar Jang and the Victoria zenana 
hospital, while the beautiful grounds of the residency were 
destroyed. A large and densely populated part of the city was 
wrecked, and thousands of lives were lost. The principal 
educational establishments are the Nizam college (first grade), 
engineering, law, medical, normal, industrial and Sanskrii 
schools, and a number of schools for Europeans and Ivurasians. 
Hyderabad is an important centre of general trade, and there is a 
cotton mill in its vicinity. The city is supplied with water from 
two notable works, the Husain Sagar and the Mir Alam, Ixith 
large lakes retained by great dams. Secunderabad, the British 
military cantonment, is situated 5^ m. N. of the residency ; 
it includes Bolaram, the former headquarters of the Hyderabad 
contingent. 

HYDER ALL or Haidar ’Ali (c. 1722-1782), Indian ruler 
and commander. This Mahommedan soldier-adventurer, who, 
followed by his son 'Pippoo, became the most formidable Asiatic' 
rival the British ever encountered in India, was the great-grandson 
of a fakir or wandering ascetic of Islam, who had found his way 
from the Punjab to Gulburga in the Deccan, and the second son 
of a naik or chief constable at Budikota, near Kolar in Mysore. 
He was born in 1722, or according to other authorities 1717. 
An cider brother, who like himself was early turned out into 
the world to seek his own fortune, rose to command a brigade 
in the Mysore army, while Hyder, who never learned to read or 
write, passed the first years of his life aimlessly in sport and 
sensuality, sometimes, however, acting as the agent of his brother, 
and meanwhile acquiring a useful familiarity with the tactics 
of the French when at the height of their reputation under 
Dupleix. He is said to have induced his brother to employ a 
Parsee to purchase artillery and small arms from the Bombay 
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government, and to enrol some thirty sailors of different European 
nations as gunners, and is thus credited with having been the 
first Indian who formed a corps of sepoys armed with fire- 
locks and bayonets, and who had a train of artillery served by 
Europeans/* At the siege of Devanhalli (1749) Hyder’s services 
attracted the attention of Nanjiraj, the minister of the raja of 
Mysore, and he at once received an independent command ; 
within the next twelve years his energy and ability had made 
him completely master of minister and raja alike, and in every- 
thing but in name he was ruler of the kingdom. In 1763 the 
conquest of Kanara gave him possession of the treasures of 
Bednor, which he resolved to make the most splendid capital 
in India, under his own name, thenceforth changed from Hyder 
Naik into Hyder Ali Khan Bahadur ; and in 1765 he retrieved 
previous defeat at the hands of the Mahrattas by the destruction 
of the Nairs or military caste of the Malabar coast, and the 
conquest of Calicut. Hyder Ali now began to occupy the 
serious attention of the Madras government, which in 1766 
entered into an agreement with the nizam to furnish him with 
troops to be used against the common foe. But hardly had this 
alliance been formed when a secret arrangement was come to 
between the two Indian powers, the result of which was that 
Colonel Smith’s small force was met with a united army of 
80,000 men and 100 guns. British dash and sepoy fidelity, 
however, prevailed, first in the battle of Chengam September 3rd, 
3767), and again still more remarkably in that of Tiruvannamalai 
(Trinomalai). On the loss of his recently made fleet and forts 
on the western coast, Hyder Ali now offered overtures for peace ; 
on the rejection of these, bringing all his resources and strategy 
into play, he forced Colonel Smith to raise the siege of Bangalore, 
and brought his army within 5 m. of Madras. The result was 
the treaty of April 1769, providing for the mutual restitution 
of all conquests, and for mutual aid and alliance in defensive 
war ; it was followed by a commercial treaty in 1770 with the 
authorities of Bombay. Under these arrangements Hyder Ali, 
when defeated by the Mahrattas in 1772, claimed British assist- 
ance, but in vain ; this breach of faith stung him to fury, and 
thenceforward he and his son did not cease to thirst for vengeance. 
His time came when in 1778 the British, on the declaration of 
war with France, resolved to drive the French out of India. 
The capture of Mahd on the coast of Malabar in 1779, followed 
by the annexation of lands belonging to a dependent of his own, 
gave him the needed pretext. Again master of all that the 
Mahrattas had taken from him, and wdth empire extended to the 
Kistna, he descended through the pa.sses of the Ghats amid 
burning villages, reaching Conjeeveram, only 45 rn. from Madras, 
unopposed. Not till the smoke was seen from St Thomas’s 
Mount, where Sir Hector Munro commanded some 5200 troops, 
was any movement made ; then, however, the British general 
sought to effect a junction with a smaller body under Colonel 
Baillie recalled from Guntur. The incapacity of these officers, 
notwithstanding the splendid courage of their men, resulted 
in the total destruction of Baillie’s force of 2800 (September 
the loth, 1780). Warren Hastings sent from Bengal Sir Eyre 
Coote, who, though repulsed at Chidambaram, defeated Hyder 
thrice successively in the battles of Porto Novo, Pollilur and 
Sholingarh, while Tippoo was forced to raise the siege of Wandi- 
wash, and Vellore was provisioned. On the arrival of Lord 
Macartney as governor of Madras, the British fleet captured 
Negapatam, and forced Hyder Ali to confess that he could never 
ruin a power which had command of the sea. He had sent his 
son Tippoo to the west coast, to seek the assistance of the Prench 
fleet, when his death took place suddenly at Chittur in December 
1782. 

See L. B. Bowring, Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan^ ** Rulers of India '' 
series (1893). For the personal character and administration of 
Hyder Ali see the History of Hyder Naik, written by Mir Hussein Ali 
Khan Kirmani (translated from the Persian by Colonel Miles, and 
published by the Oriental Translation Fund), and the curious work 
written by M. Le Mattre de La Tour, commandant of his artillery 
{Histoire d^Hayder-Ali Khan, Paris, 178.^. For the whole life and 
times see Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India (1810-1817) ; 
Aitchison's Treaties, voL v. (2nd ed., 1876) ; and Pearson, Memoirs 
of Schwartz (1834). 


HYDRA (or Sidra, Nidra, Idero, &c. ; ftne. Hydrea), an* 
island of Greece, Jyingeabout 4 m. off the S.£. coast of ArgoUs 
in the Peloponnesus, *and forming along with the neighbouring 
island of Dokos (Dhoko) the Bay of Hydra. Pop. about 6aoo. 
The greatest length from south-west to north-east is about ii m,, 
and the area is about 21 sq. m. ; but it is little better than a 
rocky and treeless ridge with hardly a patch or two of arable 
soil. Hence the epigram of Antonios Kriezes to the queen of 
Greece : “ The island produces prickly pears in abundance, 
splendid sea captains and excellent prime ministers.” The 
highest point, Mount Ere, so called (according to Miaoules) 
from the Albanian word for wind, is 1958 ft. high. The next in 
importance is known as the Prophet Elias, from the large convent 
of that name on its summit. It was there that the patriot 
Theodorus Kolokotrones was imprisoned, and a large pine tree 
is still called after him. The fact that in former times the island 
was richly clad with woods is indicated by the name still employed 
by the Turks, Tchamliza, the place of pines ; but it is only in 
some favoured spots that a few trees are now to be found. 
Tradition also has it that it was once a well-watered island 
(hence the designation Hydrea), but the inhabitants are now 
wholly dependent on the rain supply, and they have sometimes 
had to bring water from the mainland. This lack of fountains 
is probably to be ascribed in part to the effect of earthquakes, 
which are not infrequent ; that of 1769 continued for six whole 
days. Hydra, the chief town, is built near the middle of the 
northern coast, on a veiy irregular site, consisting of three hills 
and the intervening ravines. From the sea its white and hand- 
some houses present a picturesque appearance, and its streets 
though narrow are clean and attractive. Besides the principal 
harbour, round which the town is built, there are three other 
ports on the north coast — Mandraki, Molo, Panogia, but none 
of them is sufficiently sheltered. Almost all the population 
of the island is collected in the chief town, which is the seat of a 
bishop, and has a local court, numerous churches and a high 
school. Cotton and silk weaving, tanning and shipbuilding 
are carried on, and there is a fairly active trade. 

Hydra was of no importance in ancient times. The only fact 
in its history is that the people of Hermione (a city on the 
neighbouring mainland now known by the common name of 
Kasiri) surrendered it to Samian refugees, and that from these 
the people of Troezen received it in trust. It appears to be com- 
pletely ignored by the Byzantine chroniclers. In 1580 it was 
chosen as a refuge by a lx)dy of Albanians from Kokkinyas in 
Troezenia ; and other emigrants followed in 1590, 1628, 1635, 
1640, &c. At the close of the 17th century the Hydriotes took 
part in the reviving commerce of the Peloponnesus ; and in 
course of time they extended their range. About 1716 they 
began to build sakturia (of from 10 to 15 tons burden), and to 
visit the islands of the Aegean ; not long after they introduced 
the latinadika (40-50 tons), and sailed as far as Alexandria, 
Constantinople, Trieste and Venice ; and by and by they 
ventured to France and even America. From the grain trade 
of south Russia more especially they derived great wealth. In 
1813 there were about 22,000 people in the island, and of these 
10,000 were seafarers. At the time of the outbreak of the war of 
Greek independence the total population was 28,190, of whom 
16,460 were natives and the rest foreigners. One of their chief 
families, the Konduriotti, was worth £2,000,000. Into the 
struggle the Hydriotes flung themselves with rare enthusiasm 
and devotion, and the final deliverance of Greece was mainly 
due to the service rendered by their fleets. 

See Pouqueville, Voy. de la Grice, vol. vi. ; Antonios Miaoules, 
'THfivrifia 7r€ pi rijs viKrov'’T8pas (Munich, 183.1) ; Id. IwoimKh iaropLa 
rwv 5i6, rur irXoltov tG>v rpluv r^(a¥,' T8pai, llirauv Kal 'ifapQtv 

(Nauplia, 1833) ; Id. Toropla »»i)o'oi/''T8pas (Athens, 1874) ; G. D. 

Kriezes, 'laroplu rffs ri^<rov“T6pas (Patras, 1860). 

HYDRA (watersnake^, in Greek legend, the offspring of Typhon 
and Echidna, a gigantic monster with nine heads (the number 
is variously given), the centre one being immortal. Its haunt 
was a hill beneath a plane tree near the river Amymone, in the 
marshes of Lema by Argos. The destruction of this Lemaean 
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liydra was one of the twelve “ labours of Heracles, which he 
accomplished with the assistance of lokus. *.Finding that as 
soon as one head was cut off two grew up iii its place, they burnt 
(/ut the roots with firebrands, and at last severed the immortal 
iiead from the body, and buried it under a mighty block of rock. 
The arrows dipped by Heracles in the poisonous blood or gall 
of the monster ever afterwards inflicted fatal wounds. The 
generally accepted interpretation of the legend is that “ the 
hvdra denotes the cbimp, swampy ground of Ixirna with its 
numerous springs (Kf</>aA«t, heads) ; its poison the miasmic 
vapours rising from the stagnant water ; its death at the hands 
of Heracles Lhe introduction of the culture and consequent 
purification of the soil ” (Preller). A euhemeristic explanation 
IS given by Palaepliatus (39). An ancient king named Lernus 
occupied a sinull citadel named Hydra, which was defended 
by 50 bowmen. Heracles besieged the citadel and hurled 
firebrands at the garrison. As often as one of the defenders 
fell, two others at once stepped into his place. The citadel 
was finully taken with the assistance of the army of lolaus and 
the garrison slain. 

Sco Hcsiofl, Thpof^ , : fuiripides, Hercules furens, 410; 

Pansanias 11 '^7 ; Apollodonis ii, 5, 2 ; Diod. .Sic. iv. ii ; Roscher's 
Lextkon dev In the article (iREEK Art, ftp. 20 represents 

Uie slaying of the I.eriiacan hydra by Heracles. 

HYDRA. in astronomy, a constellation of the southern 
hemisphere, mentioned by Kudoxus (4th century b.c.) and 
Aratus (3rd century n.r.), and catalogued by ITolemy (27 stars), 
rycho Brahe (ig) and Hevelius (31). Interesting objects are: 
the nebula H. IV. ^7 Hydrae, a planetary nebula, gaseous and 
whose light is about etjual to an Hlh magnitude star ; c Hydrae, 
a beautiful triple star, composed of two yellow stars of the 4th 
and 6th magnitudes, and a blue star of the 7th magnitude ; 
R. Hydrae, a long period (425 days) variable, the range in 
magnitude being from 4 to 9-7 ; and U. Hydrae^ an irregularly 
variable, the range in magnitude being 4-5 to 6. 

HYDRACRYLIC ACID (ethylene lactic acid). CH.Oll-CH.v 
an organic oxyacid prepared by acting with silver oxide and 
water on /i-iodopropionic acid, or from ethylene by the addition 
of hypochlorous acid, the addition product l^eing then tre.ated 
with potassium cyanide and hydrolysed by an acid. It may 
also be prepared by oxidizing the trimcthylene glycol obtained 
by the action of hydre^bromic a(’id on allylbromide. It is a 
syrupy liquid, which on distillation is resolved into water and 
the Linsatiirated acr^dic acid, (Th, ; CHTXXH. Chromic and 
nitric acids oxidize it to oxalic acid and carbon dioxide. 
Hydracrylic aldehyde, CH^OH‘C'IL,*CHO, was obtained in 1904 
by J. U. Nef (Afin. 335, p. 219) as a colourless oil by heating 
acrolein with water. Dilute alkalis convert it into crotonalde- 
hyde, CH.pCH: CH-CHO. 

HYDRANGEA, a popular flower, the plant to which the name 
is most commonly applied being Hydrangea Horiensia, a low 
deciduous shruli, producing rather large oval strongly-veined 
leaves in opposite pairs along the stem. It is terminated by 
a massive globular corymbose head of flowers, which remain a 
long period in an ornamental condition. The normal colour 
of the flowers, the majority of which have neither stamens nor 
pistil, is pink ; but by the influence of sundry agents in the soil, 
such as alum or iron, they become changed to blue. There are 
numerous varieties, one of the most noteworthy being “ Thomas 
Hogg ” with pure white flowers. The part of the inflorescence 
which appears !(*) be the flower is an exaggerated expansion of 
the sepals, the other parts being generally abortive. The perfect 
flowers are small, rarely produced in the species above referred 
to, but well illustrated by others, in which they occupy the inner 
parts of the corymb, the larger showy neuter flowers being 
produced at the circumference. 

There are upwards of thirty species, found chiefly in Japan, 
in the mountains of India, and in North America, and many of 
them are familiar in gardens. H. Horiensia (a species long 
known in cultivation in China and Japan) is the most useful 
for decoration, as the head of flowers lasts long in a fresh state, 
and by the aid of forcing can be had for a considerable period 


for the ornamentation of the greenhouse and conservatory. 
Their natural flowering season is towards the end of the summer, 
but they may be had earlier by means of forcing. H. japonica 
is another fine conservatory pl^t, with foliage and habit much 
resembling the last named, but this has flat corymbs of flowers, 
the central ones small and perfect, and the outer ones only 
enlarged and neuter. This also produces pink or blue flowers 
under the influence of different soils. 

The Japanese species of hydrangea are sufficiently Imrdy 
to grow in any tolerably favourable situation, but except in 
the most sheltered localities they seldom blossom to any degree 
of perfection in the open air, the head of blossom depending 
on the uninjured development of a well-ripencH terminal bud, 
and this growth being frequently affected by late spring frosts. 
They are much more useful for pot-culture indoors, and should 

reared from cuttings of shoots having the terminal bud plump 
iuid prominent, put in during summer, these developing a single 
head of flowers the succeeding summer. Siomewhat larger 
plants may be had by nipping out the terminal bud tuid inducing 
three or four shoots to start in its place, and these, being steadily 
developed and well ripened, should each yield its inflorescence 
in the following summer, that is, when two years old. Large 
plants gri)wn in tubs and vases are fine subjects for large con- 
servatories, and useful for decorating terrace walks and similar 
places during summer, being housed in winter, and started 
under glass in spring. 

Hydrangea paniculaia var. grandiflora is a \’ery handsome 
plant ; the branched inflorescence under favourable circum- 
.stances is a yard or more in length, and consists of large spreading 
masses of crowded while neuter flowers which completely conceal 
the lew inconspicuous fertile ones. The plant atUiins a height 
of 8 to 10 ft. and when in flower lute in summer and in autumn 
is a very attractive object in the shrubbery. 

The Indian and American species, c.specially the latter, are 
quite hardy, and some of them are extremely effective. 

HYDRASTINE. C'oiHgjNOg, an alkaloid found with berberinc 
in the root of golden seal, Hydrastis canadensis, a plant indigenous 
to North America. It was discovered by Durand in 1851, .«id 
its chemistry formed the subject of numerous communications 
by E, Schmidt and M. Freund (see Ann,, 1892, 271, p. 31 1) 
who, aided by P. Fritsch {Ann., 1895, 286, p. i), established 
its constitution. It is related to narcotine, which is methoxy 
liydrastine. The root of golden seal is u.sed in medicine under 
the name hydrastis rhizome, as a stomachic and nervine 
stimulant, 

HYDRATE, in chemistry, a compound containing the elements 
of water in combination ; more specifically, a compound contain- 
ing the monovalent hydroxyl or OH group. The first and more 
general definition includes substances containing water of 
crystallization ; such salts are said to be hydrated, and when 
deprived of their water to be dehydrated or anhydrous. Com- 
pounds embraced by the second definition are more usually 
termed hydroxides, .since at one time they were regarded as com- 
binations of an oxide with water, for example, calcium oxide or 
lime when slaked with water yielded calcium hydroxide, written 
formerly as CaOTI.^O. The general formulae of hydroxides 
are : M‘-OH, M“( 0 }I).,, M^‘*(OH).„ M^''(OH)4, &c., corresponding 
lo the oxides MjQ, M‘* 0 , M^^Oo, &c., the Koman index 

denoting the valency of the element. 7 'here is an important 
difference between non - metallic and metallic hydroxides ; 
the former are invariably acids (oxyacids), the latter are more 
usually basic, although acidic metallic oxides yield acidic 
hydroxides. Elements exhibiting strong basigenic or oxygenic 
characters yield the most stable hydroxides ; in other words, 
stable hydroxides are associated with elements belonging to the 
extreme groups of the periodic system, and unstable hydroxides 
with the central members. The most stable basic hydroxides 
are those of the alkali metals, viz. lithium, sodium, potassium, 
rubidium and caesium, and of the alkaline earth metals, viz. 
calcium, barium and strontium ; the most stable acidic hydroxides 
arc those of the elements placed in groups VB, VIB and VIIB 
of the periodic table. 
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HYDRAULICS (Gr. vScuf), water, and avAos, a pipe), the branch 
of engineering science which deals with the practical applications 
of the laws of hydromechanics. 

I. THE DATA OP HYDRAULICS » 

§ I. Properties of Fluids, — The fluids to which the laws of 
practical hydraulics relate are substances the parts of which 
possess very great nobility, or which offer a very small resistance 
to distortion independently of inertia. Under the general 
heading Hydromechanics a fluid is defined to be a substance 
which yields continually to the slightest tangential stress, and 
hence in a fluid at rest there can be no tangential stress. But, 
further, in fluids such as water, air, steam, &c., to which the 
present division of the article relates, the tangential stresses 
that arc called into action between contiguous portions during 
distortion or change of figure are always small compared with 
the weight, inertia, pressure, &c., which produce the visible 
motions it is the object of hydraulics to estimate. On the other 
hand, wlule a fluid passes easily from one form to another, it 
opposes considerable resistance to change of volume. 

It is easily deduced from tlie absence or smallness of the 
tangential stress that contiguous portions of fluid ad, on each 
other with a pressure which is cxadly or very nearly normal 
to the interface which separates them. The stress must be a 
pressure, not a tension, or the parts would separate. Further, 
at any point in a fluid the pressure in all direi:tions must be the 
same ; or, in other words, the pressure on any small element 
of surface is independent of the orientation of the surface. 

§ 2. Fluids are divided into liquids, or incompressible fluids, 
and gases, or compressible fluids. Very great changes of pressure 
change the volume of liquids only by a small amount, and if 
the pressure on them is reduced to zero the}' do not sensibly 
dilate. In gases or compressible fluids the volume alters sensibly 
for small changes of pressure, and if the pressure is indefinitely 
diminished they dilate without limit, 

In ordinary hydraulics, liquids are treated as absolutely 
incompressible. In dealing with gases the changes of volume 
wl^gh accompany changes of pre.ssure must be taken into 
account. 

§ 3. Viscous fluids are those in whicli cliange of form under a 
continued stress proceeds gradually and increases indefinitely. 
A very viscous fluid opposes great resistance to change of form 
in a short time, and yet may be deformed considerably by a 
small stress acting for a long period, A block of pitch is more 
easily splintered than indented by a hammer, but under the 
action of the mere weight of its parts acting for a long enough 
time it flattens out and flows like a liquid. 

All actual fluids are viscous. They oppose a resistance 
to the relative motion of their parts, ^’his resistance diminishes 
with the velocity of the relative motion, and becomes zero 
in a fluid the partjj of which are relatively at rest. When the 
relative motion of different parts of a fluid is small, the viscosity 
may be neglected without introducing important errors. On 
the other hand, where there is considerable relative motion, 

the viscosity may be ex- 
pected to have an influence 
too great to be neglected. 

Measurement of Viscosity. 
Coefficient of Viscosity . — 
Suppose the plane ab, fig. i 
of area w, to move with the 
Fig, 1, velocity V relatively to the 

surface cd aacl parallel to it. 
Let the space between be filled with liquid. The layers of liquid 
in contact with ab and cd adhere to tiiem. The intermediate layers 
all ofienng an equal resistance to shearing or distortion, the rect- 
angle of fluid abed will take the form of the parallelogram a'b'cd. 
Further, the resistance to the motion of ab may be expressed in 
the form 

R=acwV, (i) 

where x is a coeflficient the nature of which remains to be deter- 
mined. 

^ Except where other units are given, the units throughout this 
article are feet, pounds, pounds per sq. ft., feet per second. 



If we suppose the Hquid between ab and od divided into layers as' 
shown in fig. 2, it will ^ clear that Uie stress K acts, at each drvading 
face, forwards in the diteciioii of motion if we consider the upper 
layer, backwards if v /8 consider the lower layer. Now suppose the 
original thickness of the layer T increased to nT ; if the lx>undmg 
plane in its new position has the velocity nV, the shearing at each 
dividing face will be exactly the same as before, and the rewtaaoe 
must therefore be the same. Hence, 

R«a'«{wV). (2) 

But equations U) and (2) may both be expressed in one equatkin if 
K and k' are replaced by a constant va^ing inversely as the thiekness 
of the layer. Putting k k' =fxfnT, 

R =/iwV/T ; 

or, for an indefinitely thin layer, 

R ^fiiadWjdtt (3) 

an expression first proposed by L. M. H, Navicr. The coefficient /a is 
iermra the coefficient of viscosity. 

According to J. Clerk Maxwell, the value of // for air at ^ Fahr. in 
pounds, when tlm velocities are expressed m feet per second, is 
/It a=o*ooo 000 025 6^461® + $) ; 

that is, the coefficient of viscosity is proportional to the absolute 
icmperature and independent of the pressure. 

The value of /j. for water at 77® Fahr. is, according to H, von 
Helmholtz, and G. Ifiotrowski, 

jil =0*000 001 91, 

the units being the same as before. For water /t decreases rapidly 
with increase of iemporaturc. 

§ 4. When a fluid flows in a very regular manner, as for instance 
when it flows in a capillary tube, the velocities vary gradually 
at any moment from 
one point of the fluid 
to a neighbouring 
point. The layer ad- 
jacent to the sides of 
the tube adheres to it 
and is at rest. The 
layers more interior 
than this slide on each 
other. But the resist- 
ance developed by 
the.se regular move- 
ments is very small. If 
in large pipes and open Fig. 2. 

channels there were a 

similar regularity of movement, the neighbouring filaments 
would acquire, especially near tlie sides, very great relative 
velocities. V. J. Boussinesq has shown that the central filament 
in a semicircular canal of i metre radius, and inclined at a slope 
of only o’ooot, would have a velocity of 187 metres per second,^ 
the layer next the boundary remaining at rest. But before 
such a difference of velocity can arise, the motion of the fluid 
becomes much more complicated. Volumes of fluid are detached 
continually from the boundaries, and, revolving, form eddies 
traversing the fluid in all directions, and sliding with finite 
relative velocities against those surrounding them. These 
slidings develop resistances incomparably greater than the 
viscous resistance due to movements varying continuously from 
point to point. The movements which produce the phenomena 
commonly ascribed to fluid friction must be regarded as rapidly 
or even suddenly varying from one point to another. The 
internal resistances to the motion of the fluid do not depend 
merely on the general velocities of translation at different points 
of the fluid (or what Boussinesq terms the mean local velocities), 
but rather on the intensity at each point of the eddying agitation. 
'I'he problems of hydraulics are therefore much more complicated 
than problems in which a regular motion of the fluid is assumed, 
hindered by the viscosity of the fluid. 

Relation of Pressure, Density, and Temperature 
. or Liquids 

§ 5. Units of Volume. — In practical calculations the cubic foot 
and gallon are largely used, and in metric countritss the litre and 
cubic metre ( = 1000 litres). The imperial gallon is now exclusively 
used in England, but the United States have retained the old English 
wine gallon. 

B JourniU de M. Ltoutnlle, t xiii. (idb8) ; Mimoines de rA^tdimte 
des Sciences de VInstuut de France, t. xxiii., xxiv. (1877). 
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[KINEMATICS OF FLUIDS 


1 cub. ft. ==6*236 imp. gallons = 7*4®^ ^•^* gallons. 

T imp. gallon - 01605 cub. ft. := 1*200 U.S. gallons. 

I U.S. gallon = 0*1337 cub. ft. -* 0*83*33 imp. gallon. 

1 litre = 0*2201 imp. gallon 8*2641 U.S. gallon. 

Density of Water . — Water at 53° F. and ordinary pressure contams 
62*4tt) per cub. ft., or 10 lb per imperial gallon at 62® F. The litre 
contains one kilogram of water at 4® C or 1000 kilograms per cubic 
metre. River and spring water is not sensibly demser than pure 
water. But average .sea water weighs 64 ft per cub. ft. at 53^ F. 
The weight of water per cubic unit will be denoted by G. Ice free 
from air weighs 57*28 ft per cub. ft. ^Leduc). 

§ 6. Compressibility of Liquids . — The most accurate experiments 
show that liquids are sensibly compressed by very great pressures, 
and tliat up to a pressure of 65 atmospheres, or about 1000 ft per 
sq. in., the compression is proportional to the jiressure. The chief 
results of experiment are g.ven m the followmg table. Let Vj be 
the volume ot a liquid m cubic feet under a pressure /», ft per sq. ft , 
and V.j its volume under a pressure Then the cuoical compres- 
sion Ls {V., - Vj}/V,, and the ratio of the increase of pressure 
p-i-px to the cubical compression Ls sensibly constant. That is, 
^ -(Ai - Vj) is constant. This constant is termed the 

elasticity of volume. Whth the notation of the differential calculus, 



Elasticity of Volume of Liquids. 


"T 

Canton. 

Oersted. 

Colladon 
and Sturm. 

Regnault. 

Water . 

Sea water , 
Mercury 

Oil . . . 

j Alcohol 

45.990.000 

52.900.000 
705,300,000 

44 .090.000 

32,o6o,ooo| 

45,900,000 

^ i 

42.660.000 

626,100,000 1 

23.100.000 j 

44,090,000 

604,500,000 


According to the experiments of Grassi, the compressibility of 
water diminislies as the temperature increases, while that of ether, 
alcohol and chloroform is increased. 

§ 7. Change of Volume and Density of Water with Change of Tem- 
perature . — Although the change of volume of water with change of 
temperature is .so small that it may gencndly be neglected in ordinary 
hydraulic calculations, yet it should be noted that there Is a change 
of volume which should be allowed for in very exact calculations, 
'['he values of p m the following short table, which gives data enough 
for hydraulic purposes, arc taken from Professor Everett'.s System 
0/ Units. 

Density of Water at Different Temperatures. 


Temperature. 

p 

Density of 

y, 

Wcichi of 

TemiKjrnture. 

p 

(i 

Weight of 

Cent. 

Fahr, 

Wntci. 

in n>. 

Cent. 

F.ilir. 

Watrr 

I CUD. ft. 

in tl> 

0 

32*0 

*999884 

62*417 

20 

68*0 

•()()8272 

62*^16 

I 

33*8 

*999941 

62*420 

22 

71 *6 

*997839 

62*289 

2 

35 6 

*999982 

62*423 

24 

75*2 

*99.7380 

62*261 

3 

37-4 

I *000004 

62*424 

26 

78*8 

*996879 

62 ’229 

4 

39*2 

1*000013 

62*425 

28 

82*4 

•996344 

62-1 06 

5 

41 -o 

1 *000003 

62*424 

30 

86 

•995778 

62T6r 

6 

42*8 

•999983 

62*423 

35 

95 

*99469 

62*00 3 

7 

44*6 

•999946 

62*421 

40 

104 

•99236 

61*947 

8 

46 *4 

•999899 

(12*418 

45 


•9903H 

61*82^ 

9 

48*2 

*999837 

62*414 

50 

122 

1 ^9882 1 

61 -688 

10 

50*0 

•999760 

62-409 

55 


•98583 

61-540 

11 

51*8 

• 999 t >68 

62*403 

60 

140 

1 *983.19 

61*387 

12 

53 'b 

•999562 

62*397 

65 

149 

*98075 

61 ‘222 

13 

55*4 

•999443 

62*389 

70 

158 

•97795 

Ol *048 

14 

57*2 

•999312 

62*381 

75 

167 

•97499 

60*863 

E 5 

59*0 

•999173 

62*373 

80 

176 

*97195 

60*674 

16 

6o*8 

•999015 

62*363 

«5 

185 

•c^88o 

1 60*477 

17 

62*6 

*998854 

62*353 

90 

194 

*96557 

60*275 

18 

64*4 

*998667 

62*341 

100 

212 

•9586O 

59*844 

19 

66*2 

•998473 

62*329 






l‘he weight per cubic foot has been calculated from the values of 
p, on the assumption that i cub. ft. of water at 39*2® Fahr, is 62*425 ft. 
For ordinary calculations in hydrauhes, the density of water (which 
will in future be designated by' the .symbol G) will be taken at 62*4 ft 
per cub. ft., which is its density at 53“ Fahr. It may be noted also 
tliat ice at 32® Fahr. contains '57 *3 ft per cub. ft. The value.s of p 
arc the densities in grammes per cubic centimetre. 

§ 8. Pressure Column. Free Surface Level . — Suppose a small 
vertical pipe introduced mto a liquid at any point P (fig. 3). Then 
the liquid will rise in the pipe to a level 00, such that the pressure 
due to the column in the pipe exactly balances the pressure on its 
mouth. If the fluid is in motion the mouth of the pipe must be 
supposed accurately oarallel to the direction of motion, or the 
impact of the liquid at the mouth of the pipe will have an influence 
on the height of the column. If this condition is complied with, 


the height h of the column is a measure of the pressure at the point 
P. Let w be the area of section of the pipe, h the height of the 
pressure column, p the mtensity of pressure at P ; then 
p(jJ =:Gh(i} ft, 

PlO=h^ 

that is, h is the height due to the pressure at p. The level 00 will 
be ^termed the free surface level corresponding to the pressure 

Relation of Pressure, Temperature, and Density of Gases 

§ 9. Relation of Pressure, Volume, Temperature and Density in 
Compressible Fluids, — Certam problems on the flow of air and 
steam are so similar to 
those relating to the flow 
of water that they are 
conveniently treated 
together. It is neces- 
sa^, therefore, to state as 
briefly as possible the 
properties of compres- 
sible fluids so far as know- 
ledge of them is requisite 
in the solution of these 
problems. Air may be 
taken as a type of these 
fluids, and the numerical 
data here given will relate 
to air. 

Relation of Pressure 

and Volume at Constant Temperature. — At constant temperature 
the product of the pressure p and volume V of a given quantity of 
air is a constant (Boyle's law). 

Let be mean atmospheric pressure (2116*8 lb per sq. ft.), 
the volume of i ft of air at 32® Fahr. under the pressure p^. Then 
A.Vo -26214. (i) 

If G(, is the weight per cubic foot of air in the same conditions, 

G(, -i/Vq =21x6*8/26214 = *08075. (2) 

For any other pressure p, at which the volume of i ft is V and the 
weight per cubic foot is G, the temperature being 32° Fahr., 

=/)/G = 26214 ; orG=p;262i4. {3) 

Change of Pres.sure or Volume by Change of Temperature. — Let 
V(,, G„, a.s belore be the pressure, the volume of a pound in cubic feet, 
and the weight of a cubic foot in pounds, at 32® Fahr Let />, V, G 
be the same quantities at a temperature t (measured strictly by the 
air thermometer, tlie degrees of which difler a little from those of 
a mercurial thermometer). Then, by experiment, 

; />V =A,V<,(46()*6 4-/)/(46o*r) +32) -AAV/to, (4) 

where r r„ are the temperatures / and 32® reckoned from the absolute 
zero, wliich is -460*6® Fahr. ; 

pJG —PxjcjOQTx ^ ; (4a) 

G =A’-oCo/Ao’'* (5) 

If />„ -2 Ii6*8, Go = *08075, =-460*0 4-32=492*6, then 

A/G = 53*2r. (5a) 

Or quite generally p/G = for all gases, if R Is a constant varying 
inversely as the density ol the gas at 32° F. For steam K =85*5. 

II. KINEMATICS OF FLUIDS 

§ 10. Moving fluid.s as commonly observed are conveniently 
classified thus : 

(1) Streams are moving masses of indefinite length, completely 
or incompletely bounded laterally by solid boundaries. When 
the solid boundaries are complete, the flow is said to take place 
in a pipe. Wh^n the solid boundary is incomplete and leave.s 
the upper surface of the fluid free, it is termed a stream bed or 
chimnel or canal. 

(2) A stream bounded laterally by differently moving fluid 
of the same kind is termed a current. 

^3) A jet is a stream bounded by fluid of a different kind. 

(4) An eddy^ vortex or whirlpool is a mass of fluid the particles 
of which are moving circularly or spirally. 

(5) In a stream we may often regard the particles as flowing 
along definite paths in space. A chain of particles following 
each other along such a constant path may be termed a fluid 
filament or elementary stream. 

§ II. Steady and Unsteady, Uniform and Varying, Motion.— There 
are two quite distinct ways of treating hydrodynamical questioiib. 
We may either fix attention on a given mass of fluid and consider 
its changes of position and energy under the action ol the stresses 
to which it IS subjected, or we may have regard to a given fixed 
portion of space, and consider the volume and energy of the fluid 
entering and leaving that space. 





If, in following a given path ab (fig. 4), a mass of water a has a 
constant velocity, the motion is said to be uniform. The kinetic 
energy of the mass a remains unchanged. If the velocity varies 
from point to point of the path, the motion is called varying motion. 
If at a given point a in space, ttyi particles of water always arrive 
with the same velocity and in the same direction, during any given 
time, then the motion is termed steady motTon. On the contrary, 
if at the point a the velocity or direction varies from moment to 

moment the motion is termed 
unsteady. A. river which ex- 
cavates its own bed is in 
unsteady motion so long as 
4. the slope and form of the bed 

is changing. It, however, 
tends always towards a condition in which the bed ceases to change, 
and it is then said to have reached a condition of permanent regime. 
No river probably is in absolutely permanent regime, except perhaps 
in rocky channels. In other cases the bed is scoured more or less 
during the rise of a flood, and silted again during the subsidence of 
the flood. But while many streams of a torrential character change 
the condition of their bed often and to a large extent, in others the 
changes are comparatively small and not easily observed. 

As a stream approaches a condition of steady motion, its regime 
becomes permanent. Hence steady motion and permanent regime 
are sometime.s used as meaning the .same thing. The one, however, 
18 a definite term applicable to the motion of the water, the other a 
less definite term applicable in strictness only to the condition of 
the stream bed. 

§ 12. Theoyetical Notions on the Motion of Water . — The actual 
motion of the particles of water is in most cases very complex. To 
simpliiy hydrodynamic problems, simpler modes of motion arc 
assumed, and the results of theoiy so obtained are compared ex- 
perimentally with the actual motions. 

Motion tn Plane Layers . — The .simplest kind of motion in a stream 
is one in which the particles initially situated in any plane cross 

section of the stream con- 
tinue to be found in plane 
cross sections during the 
subsequent motion. Thus, 
if the particles in a thin 
^ _ plane layer ab (fig. 5) are 

6 found again in a thin plane 

Pic. 5. layer a'h' after any interval 

ol time, the motion is said 
to be motion in plane layers. In such motion the internal work 
in deforming tlie layer may usually ))e disregarded, and the re.sist- 
ance to the motion is confined to the circumference. 

Laminar Motion , — In the case of streams having solid boundaries, 
it is observed that the central parts move faster than the lateral 
parts. 'J'o take account of tliese differences of velocity, the stream 
may be conceived to be divided into thin laminae, having cross 
.sections somewhat similar to the .solid boundary of the stream, and 
sliding oil each other. The different laminae can then be treated 
as having differing velocities according to any law either observed 
or deduced Jrom their mutual friction. A much closer approxima- 
tion to tlic real motion of ordinary streams is thus obtained. 

Stream Line Motion . — In the preceding hyi)othesis, all the particles 
in each lamina liave the same velocity at any given cross section of 
the stream. If thi.s assumption is abandoned, the cross .section of 
the stream must be supposed divided into indefinitely small areas, 
each repre.sentiiig the section of a fluid filament. 'Ihcn these fila- 
ments may have any law of variation of velocity assigned to them. 
If the motion is .steady motion these fluid filaments (or as they are 
then termed stream lines) will have fixed positions in space. 

Periodic Unsteady Motion . — lii ordinary streams with rough 
boundaries, it is observed that at any given point the velocity varies 
from moment to moment in magnitude and direction, but that the 
average velocity for a sensible period (say for 5 or 10 minutes) 
varies very little either in magnitude or velocity. It has hence 



Fig. 6. 

been conceived that the variations of direction and magnitude of 
the velocity are }ieriodic, and that, if for each point of the stream the 
mean velocity and direction of motion were substituted for the 
acUial more or less varying motions, the motion of the stream 
might be treated as steady stream line or steady laminar 
motion, 

§ 13. Volume of F/oka— L et A (fig. 6) be any ideal plane surface, 
of area w, in a stream, normal to the direction ol motion, and let V 





be the velocity of the fluid. Then the volume flowing through the 
surface A in unit time is 

• .• Q«wV. (I) 

Thus, if the motion is rectilinear, all the particles at any instant in 
the surface A will be found after me second in a similar surface 
at a distance V, and as each particle is followed by a continuous 
thread of other particles, the volume of flow is the right prism AA' 
having a base ta and length V. 

If the direction of motion makes an angle d with the normal to 
the surface, the volume of flow is represented by an oblique pnsm 
AA' (fig. 7), and in that case 

Q = wV cos 6. 

If the velocity varies at diflerent points of the surface, let the sur- 
face be div ded into very small portions, for each of which the 



velocity may be regarded as constant. If dia is the area and v, or 
V cos fi, the normal velocity for this element of the surface, the 
volume of flow is 

Q=Jvdu, or jv cos & du, 

as the case may be. 

§ lii. PnneipU of Continuity . — If we consider any completely 
bounded fixed space in a moving liquid initially and finally filled 
continuously with liquid, the inflow must be eoual to the outflow. 
Expressing the inflow with a positive and.tlie outflow with a negative 
.sign, and estimating the volume of flow Q for all the boundaries, 
SQ~o. 

In general the space will remain filled with fluid if the pressure 
at every point remains positive. There will be a break of continuity, 
if at any point the pressure becomes negative, indicating that the 
stress at that point is tensile. In the case of ordinary water this 
statement req^uires modification. Water conlains a variable amount 
of air in solution, often about one-twentieth of its volume. This air 
is disengaged and breaks the continuity of the liquid, if the pre.ssure 
falls below a point corresponding to its tension, it is for this reason 
that pumps will not draw water to tlie full height due to atmospheric 
jnx’ssure. 

Application of the Principle of Continuity to the case of a Stream . — 
If A., Aa ai’e the areas of two normal cross sections of a stream, 
and Vj, Vj are the velocities of the stream at those sections, then 
from tlie principle of continuity, 

v,A,=VA: 

VX=-A^A, (2) 

that is, tlie normal velocities are inversely as the areas of the cro.s8 
.sections. This is true of the mean velocities, if at each section the 
velocity of the stream varies. In a river of varying slope the velocity 
varies with the slope. It is easy therefore to see that in parts of 
large crass section the slope is smaller than in parts of small cross 
section. 

If wc conceive a space in a liquid bounded by normal sections at 
Aj, A„ and between Aj, A2 by stream lines (fig. 8), then, as there 
is no flow across the stream lines, 

Vi/V.-A^/A,, 

as in a stream with rigid boundaries. 

In the case of compressible fluids the variation of volume duo to 
the difierence of pressure at the two sections must be taken into 
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account. If the motion is steady the weight of fluid between two 
cros.s sections of a stream must remain constant Hence the weight 
flowing in must be the same as the weight flowing out. Let pi, p^ 
be the pressures, n,, the velocities, G,. the weight per cubic foot 
of fluid, at cross sections of a stream of areas Aj, Aj,. The volumes 
of inflow and outflow are 

Aifi and A^Va, 

and, if the weights of these are the same, 

Gi AiVj = GgA2t^2 ; 

and hence, from (5a) § g, if the temperature is constant 
= Masa- 


la) 
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HYDRAULICS [DISCHARGE OF LIQUIDS 


§ r5. Stream Lines. — The characteristic of a perfect fluid that is, 
a fluid free from viscosity, is that the prcssiye bety^een any two parts 
into which it is divided by a plane must normal to the plane. 
One consequence ol this is that the particles can have no rotation 
impressed upon them, and the motion o£ such a floid is in*otational. 
A stream line is the line, straight or curved, traced by a particle in 
a current of fluid in irrotational movement. In a steady current 



Fig. 0 - 


each fitream line preserves its figure and position unchanged, and 
murks the track of a stream of particles forming a fluid filament 
or elementary stream. A current in steady irrotational movement 
may be conceived to be divided by insensibly thin partitions follow- 
ing the course of the stream lines into a number of elementary 
strearaa If the positions of these partitions are so adju.sted that 
the volumes of flow in all tine elementary streams are equal, they 
represent to the mind the velocity as well as the direction of motion 
of the particles in different parts of the current, lor the velocities 
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are inversely proportional to the cross sections of the elementary 
streams. No actual fluid is devoid of viscosity, and the effect of 
viscosity is to render the motion of a fluid sinuous, or rotational or 
eddying under most ordinary conditions. At very low velocities 
111 a tube of moderate si^e the motion of water may be nearly pure 
stream line motion. But at some velocity, smaller as the diameter 
of the tube is greater, the motion .suddenly becomes tumultuous 
The laws of simple stream line motion have hitherto been investi- 
gated theoretically, and from mathematical difnculties have only 
been determined for certain simple cases. Frofessor H. S. Hcle 
Shaw has found means of exhibiting stream 
line motion in a number of very interesting 
cases experimentally. Generally in lhc.se cx- 

E eriments a thin sheet of fluid is caused to flow 
etween two parallel plates of glass. In the 
earlier experiments streams of very small air 
bubbles introduced into the water current 
rendered visible the motions of the water. By 
the use of a lantern the image of a port on of 
the current can be shown on a screen or photo- 
graphed. In later experiments .streams of 
loloured liquid at regular distances were intro- 
duced into the sheet and these much more 
clearly marked out the forms of the stream 
lines. With a fluid sheet 0-02 in. thick, the 
stream lines were found to be stable at almost 
any required velocity. For certain simple 
Fig. 15, cases Professor Hole Sliaw has shown that the 

experimental stream lines of a viscous fluid are 
BO far as can be measured identical with the calculated stream lin&s of 
a jicrfect fluid. Sir G. G. Stokes pointed out that in this case, either 
from the thinness of the stream between its glass walls, or the 
slowness of the motion, or the high viscosity of the hquid, or from 
a combination of all these, the how is regular, and the effects of 
inertia disappear, the viscosity dominating everything. Glycerine 
gives the stream lines very .satisfactorily. 

Fig. g shows the stream lines ol a sheet of fluid passing a fairly 
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I flhip.shape body* such a.s a screwshaft strut. The arrow shows the 
direction of motion of the fluid. Fig. 10 shows the stream lines for 
a very thin glycerine sheet passing a non-shipshape body, the 
stream lines being practically pwfect. Fig. ii shmvs one of the 
earlier air-bubble experiments with a thicker sheet of water. In 
this case the stream hne.s break up behind the obstruction, forming 
an eddying wake. Fig. 12 shows the sti'eam lines of a fluid passing 
a sudden contraction or sudden enlargement of a pipe. Lastly, 
fig. 13 shows the stream lines of a current passing an oblique plane. 
H. S. Hele Shaw, " Experiments on the Nature of the Surface Re- 
sistance in Pipes and on Ships," Trans. Inst. Naval Aroh, (1897). 
" Inve^igation of Stream Line Motion under certain Experimental 
Conditions," Trans. Inst. Naval Arch. (1898) ; " Stream Line Motion 
of a Viscous Fluid," Report of British Association (iligS). 

III. PHENOMENA OF THE DISCHARGE OF LIQUIDS FROM 
ORIFICES AS ASCERTAINABLE BY EXPERIMENTS 

§ 16. When a liquid issues vertically from a small orifice, it forms 
a jet which rises nearly lo the level of the free surface of the liquid 
in the vcs.scl from which 
it flows. The difference 
of level hr (fig. 14) is 
is 80 small that it may be 
at once su.spected to be 
due either to air resistance 
on the surface of the jet 
or to the viscosity of the 
liquid or to friction against 
the sides of the orifice. 

Neglecting for the moment 
this small quantity, we 
may infer, from the eleva- 
tion of the jet, that each 
molecule on leaving the 
orifice possessed the velo- 
city required to lift it 
against gravity to the 
height h. From ordinary 
dynamics, the relation 
between the velocity and 
height of projection is 
given by the equa tion 

(I) 

As this velocity N nearly 
reached m the flow from 
well-formed orifices, ii is 

sometimes called the theoretical velocity of discharge. I'his relation 
was first obtained by '1 otricelli. 

If the orifice is of a suitable conoidal form, the water issues in 
filaments normal to the plane of the orifice. Let w be the area of 
the onfice, then the discharge per second must be, from eq. (1), 

Q - wy = w nearly. (2) 

This is sometimes quite improperly called the tlieoretieal dis- 
charge for any kind of orifice. Except for a well-formed conoidal 
orifice the result is not approximate even, so that if it is supposed 
to be based on a theory the theory is a fal‘><‘ one. 

Vse of the term Hoad in Hydraulics. — 'Ihe term head is an old 
millwright's term, and meant primarily the height through which a 
mass of water descended in aclualing’a hydraulic machine. Since 
the water m fig. 14 descends through a height h to the orifice, we 
may say fhere are h ft. of head above the orifice. Still more generally 
any ma.s.s of liquid h ft. above a horizontal plane may be said to have 
h ft. of elevation head relatively to that datum plane. Further, 
since the pressure p at the orifice which produces outflow is connected 
with h by the relation p/G^h, the quartity p/G may be termed 
the pressure head at the orifice. Lastly, the velocity v is connected 
with h by the relation so that v^l2g may be termed the 

head due to the velocity i>. 

§ 17. Coefficients of Vdodtv and Resistance. — As the actual velocity 
of discharge differs from a small quantity, let the actual 

velocity 

= = (3) 

where is a coefficient to be determined by experiment, called the 
coefficient of velocity. This coefficient is found to be tolerably con* 
btant for different heads with well-lormed simple orifices, and it very 
often has the value 0*97. 

7 'he difference between the velocity of discharge and the velocity 
due to the head may be reckoned in another way. I'he total height 
h causing outflow consists of two parts — one part expended 
effectively in producing the velocity of outflow, another hr in over- 
coming the resistances due to viscosity and friction. Let 
hr - Crh„ 

where is a coefficient determined by experiment, and called the 
coefficient of resistance of the orifice. It is tolerably constant for 
different heads with well-formed orifices. Then 

- V \2ghj[i 4 c,.) [ . 



(4) 




The relation between c, and for any orifice is easily found : — 

Va = C. - V -f 6V) } 

C, = V{l/(l+Cr)}. (5) 

Cr=ll/r„^-l. (5a) 

Thus if c„ = o*97, then Cr = o-o028. That is, for such an orifice about 
H% of the liead is expended in overcoming frictional resistances 
to now, 

Coef^cient of Coniractwn-^Sharp-edged Orifices in Plane Surfaces.— 
When a jet issues from an aperture in a vessel, it may either spring 
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Fig. 15. 


dear from the inner edge of the orifice as aX a or b (fig. 15), or it 
may adhere to the sides of the orifice as at r. The former condition 
will be found if the orifice is bevelled outwards as at a, so as to be 
sharp edged, and it will also occur generally for a prismatic aperture 
like b, provided the thickness of the plate in which the aperture is 
formed is less than the diameter 


the orifice, and t the time in which a portide motres from O to A, 
then , 

’'=*?*’• 

Llimmating / 

».= 

Then 

In the case of large orifices such as weirs, the velocity can be 
directly determined by using a Pitot tube {§ 144). 

The coefiSdent of discharge, which for practical purposes is the 
most important of the three coefficients, is best determined by tank 
measurement ol 
the flow from the 
given orifice in a 
suitable time. If 
Q is the discharge 
measured in the 
tank per second, 
then 

c = Q/aiv'(2?A). 

Measirremeiits of 
this kind though 
simple in principle 
are not free from 
some practical 
difficulties, and 
require much care. 

In fig. 18 is shown 
an arrangement of 
measuring tank, 
d'lie orifice is fixed 
in the wall of the ci.stcni A and discharges either into the waste 
channel BB, or into the measuring tank. There is a short trougli 
on rollers C which when run under the jet directs the discharge 
into the tank, and when run back again allows the discharge to drop 



of the jet. But if the f hickness 
is greater tlie condition .shown 
at c will occur. 

WhcTi the discharge occurs 
as at a 01 6, tlie filaments con- 
verging towards the orifice 
continue to converge beyond 
it, so that the .section 01 the 
jet where the filaments have 
become parallel is smaller tlian 
the section of the orifice. The 
inertia of the filaments opposes 
sudden change ol direction 
of motion at the edge of the 
orifice, and the convergence 
continues for a distance of 
about half the diameter of the 
orifice beyond it. Let a* be the 



Fig, 18. 


area of tlie onfice, and c^u) the area of the jet at the point where 
convergence ceases ; then Cc is a coelficient to be determined exp<;ri- 
nieiitalJy for each kind of orifice, called the rocfficicnt of conintcAion. 
When the orifice is a shaip-edged orifice in a plane surface, the 
value of Co is on the average 0-04, or the .section of the jet i.s very 
nearly fjve-eighths of tlie area of tlie orifice. 

Coefficient of Discharge. — In applying the general formula Q — ujt) 
to a stream, it is a.ssumed that the fiLiments have a common velocity 

V normal to tlie section w. But it 



the jet contracts, it is at the con- 
tracted section of the jet that 
the direction of motion is normal 
to a transverse section of the 
jet. Hence the actual discharge 
when contraction occurs is 

Qu = X Ccu = CoCrUj J {igh), 

or simply, if c = 

Sia = CU}^J{2gh), 

where c is called the coefficient 
off discharge. Thus for a shaiq>- 
eidged plane onfice c^o-gyx 
0-64 =0-62. 

§ 18. ExperimettialDeicrmtna- 
tion of Cp, Cct cmd c . — The co- 
efficient of contraction Ce is 


Fig. 16. directly determined by measur- 

ing the dimensions of the jet. 
For this purpose fixed screws of fine pitch (fig. 16) are convenient. 
These are set to touch the jet, and then the distance between them 
can be measured at leisure. 


The coefficient of velocity is determined directly hy measuring 
the parabolic path of a horizontal jet. 

OX, Oi (fig. 17) be liorizontal and vertical axes, the origin 
being at the orifice. Let h be the head, and x, y the coordinates of 
a point A on the parabolic path of the jet. If is the velocity at 


into the waste channel. D is a stilling screen to prevent agitation 
of the surface at tlie measuring point, K, and F ls a discharge valve 
lor emptying the mcasunng tank. The nsc of level in the tank, the 
time t)l the flow and the head over the onfaee at that time must be 
exactly observed. 

Fur well made sliarji-edged orifices, small relatively to the water 
surface in the supply reservoir, the coeJlicients under different 
conditions of head are pretty exactly known. Supjiohc the tiUiiie 
quantity of water is made to flow m succession through such an 
orifice and through another orifice of which the coefficient is re- 
quired, and when the rate of flow is constant the heads over each 
orifice are noted. Let hu h.^ be the heads, Wj the areas of the 
orifices, f,, f..j the coellicients. I'heii since the flow tlirough each 
orifice is the same 

Q = f,w, ^ 

§ 19. Coefficients for Bellmouths and Bellmouihed Oripces . — If an 
orifice is furnished with a mouthpiece exactly of the form of the 


D»l‘B 5 dr *{ 





Fig. 19. 

contracted vein, then the whole of the contraction occurs within 
the mouthpiece, and if the area of the orifice is measured at the 
smaller end, c„ must be put=i. It is often desirable to bellmouth 
the ends of pipes, to avoid the loss of head which occurs if this is 
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not done ; and such a bellmouth may also have the form of the con- 
tracted jet. Fi/^. 19 shows the proportions of such a bellmouth 
or hcllmouthed onhee, which approximates* tp th£ form of the con- 
tracted jet suhiciently for any practical purpose. 

For such an onhee L. J. Weisbach found the follow’ing values of 
the coelhcienls with different heads. 


Head over orifice, in ft. 7i 

•66 

1 -64 

1I--J8 

5577 

337*91 

Coefficient of velocity - c, . 
Coefficient of resistance - 

•087 

•967 

•o6y 

•975 

•052 

•994 

‘012 

•994 

*012 


As there is no contraction after the jet issue-: from the orifice, 
(c~i,c = c„; and therefore 


Q = c^u\/‘(2^h) -i-Cr)}. 

§ 20, Coe/fi( vents for Sharp-edged or virtually Sharp-edged Orifices. 

There are a very large number of measurements of discharge from 
sharp-edgeil orifices under different conditions of head. An account 
of these and a very careful tabulation of the average values of the 
coefficients will be found in the Hydraulics of the late Hamilton 
Smith (Wiley tt Sons, New York, i8«6). The following short table 
abstracted from a larger one will give a fair notion of how the co- 
efticient varies according to the most trustworthy of the experiments. 

Coeffident of Discharge for Vertical Circular Orifices, Sharp-edged, 
with free Discharge into the Air. Q -cwj{2gh). 


Head 

Diameters of Orifice. 

measured to 








Centre of 

■02 

•04 

•10 

•20 

•40 

•60 

1-0 

Orifice. 

Values of C. 

0-3 



•621 





0-4 

. . 

•637 

‘618 





0-6 

•655 

•630 

•613 

•601 

•59b 

•588 


0-8 

•648 

•626 

•610 

•601 

■597 

*594 

•583 

I'O 

•644 

.623 

•608 

•600 

•598 

•595 

•591 

2*0 

•632 

•614 

•C04 

•599 

•599 

•597 

•595 

4-0 

•623 

•609 

•602 

•599 

•59« 

•597 

•59b 

8-0 

•614 

•605 

•Ooo 

•598 

'597 

1 *596 

•59b 

20-0 

•601 1 

•599 

‘590 1 

*596 1 

•596 1 

•59b 1 

•594 


At the same time it must be observed that diflerences of sharpness 
in the edge of the orifice and some other circumstances affect the 
results, .so that the values found by different careful experimenters 
are not a little discrepant. When exact measurement of flow has 
to be made by a sharp-edged orifice it is desirable that the coefficient 
for the particular orifice should be directly determined. 

The following results were obtained by Dr H. T. Bovey m the 
laboratory of McGill University. 


Coefficient of Discharge for Sharp-edged Onfrees. 


Head in 
ft. 




t'orm of Oiifict- 




Cir- 

cular. 

Square. 

Rectanciilar Ratio 
ofSidcM;!. 

Rectangular Ratio 
ofSiUct. 16:1. 

Tri- 

angular. 

Sidei 

verlical 

Pirt- 

gonnl 

vertical. 

Long 

Sides 

vertical. 

I.ong 

Sides 

hori- 

zontal. 

Long 

.Sides 

vertical 

Long 

Sides 

hori- 

rental 

1 

•620 

•627 

•628 

•642 

•b43 

•663 

•6G4 

•636 

2 

.613 

•620 

•G28 

•b34 

•636 

•650 

•G5I 

'628 

4 

•608 

•616 

■618 

•628 

•62Q 

•641 

•642 

•G23 

0 

•607 

•614 

•OlO 

•626 

•627 

•637 

•b37 

•G20 


•606 

•613 

•614 

•623 

•625 

•b34 

•b35 

•GI9 

10 

•605 

•612 

•613 

•622 

•624 

•032 

•b33 

•618 

12 

•604 

•6II 

•612 

•O22 

•623 

■b3i 

•631 

•618 

14 

•604 

•6 TO 

*612 

•O21 

•622 

•O30 

•630 

•O18 

16 

■bo3 

•Oio 

•61 1 

•620 

•622 

•630 

•630 

•617 

18 

■603 

•610 

•611 

•620 

■621 

•630 

•629 

‘616 

20 

•603 

•609 

On 

•620 

•621 

•629 

•628 

•616 


The orifice was o*iy6 sq. in. area and the reductions were made 
with g - 32 176 the value for Montreal. The value of the coefficient 
ajipedrs to increase as (perimeter) /“(area) increases. It decreases 
as the head increases. It decreases a little as the size of the orifice 
IS greater. 

Very careful experiments by J. G. Mair {Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. 
ixxxiv.) on the discharge from circular orifices gave the resfults 
shown on loj) of next column. 

Tin* edge.'s of the orifices were got up with scrapers to a sharp 
square edge The coefficients generally fall as the head increases 
and as the diameter increases. Professor W. C. Unwin found tliat 
the results agree with the formula 

i ^ o 6075 -f 0-0098/ y/h - o-oo37<f, 
where h Is in feet and d m inclies. 
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Coefficients of Discharge from Circular Orifices. 
Temperature to 


Head in 
feet 
h. 

Diameters of Orifices in Inches {d) . 

' 1 

•1 


2 


A 


3 

•75 

I‘0 

1 25 
1-50 j 

1- 75 

2- 00 1 

Coefficients (r). 

•616 

•613 

•613 

•610 

•612 

■609 

•G14 
*612 
•614 
*612 
•61 1 
•613 

•616 
'612 
•610 
•61 1 
•611 
•609 

•610 

•Gii 

•608 

•606 

•605 

•606 

•616 
•612 
•612 
•610 
•61 1 
•609 

•612 

•Gil 

•608 

•607 

•605 

•606 

•607 

•604 

•G05 

■603 

•G04 

•604 

•G07 

•G08 

•G05 

•607 

•607 

•604 

•609 

•609 

•606 

•G05 

•605 

•bo5 


The following table, compiled by J. T. Fanning {Treatise on Water 
Supply Engineering), gives values for rectangular orifices in ver- 
tical plane surface.s, the head being measuied, not immediately 
over the orifice, where the surface is depre.ssed, but to the still- 
water surface at some distance from the orifice. The values were 
obtained by graphic interpolation, all the most reliable ex- 
periments being plotted and curve.? drawn so as to average the 
discrepancies. 1. 


Coefficients of Discharge for Rectangular Orifices, Sharp-edged, 
in Vertical Plane Surfaces. 


Head to 
Centre of 
Orifice. 



Ratio of Height to Width. 

— 

— 

4 



1 

i 

1 4 

1 i 

h 

Feet. 

high. 

wide. 

■o-jI 

12 !r 

. high, 
wide. 

aC •ri 

W) , 

« r 

'S4 

fit. high j 

wide. 1 

1 

A 

■s, 

d-- 



iC 




FnC 





N M 

IM - 

« H 

0 M 

0 N 

0 H 

0 « 

0-2 






1 


'6333 

*3 







•6293 

•b334 

•4 




. . 


•6140 

•6306 

*b334 

•5 


* * 


•5984 

•GO5O 

•6130 

•b3i3 

’b333 

•6 




•Go ()3 

•6136 

•6317 

•b332 

•7 



‘6130 

•5994 

•Go 7'4 

•6IG2 

•6319 

•G328 

•8 



•Gooo 

•6082 

•6IO5 

•6322 

•6326 

•9 

I‘0 


•6188 

•6134 

•bi35 

*6006 

•6010 

•608G 

•6090 

•6168 

*6172 

•G323 

•6320 

•6324 

•6320 

1-25 


•6140 

*6ui8 

•6095 

•6173 

•6317 

•6312 

I -50 


•6187 

•6144 

•6026 

•6100 

•6172 

•b3^3 

•6303 

1*75 


*6186 

•bi45 

•6033 

•6103 

■GI68 

•b307 

•6290 

2 


•6183 

•6144 

•6036 

•6104 

•GI66 

■6302 

•6291 

2-25 

‘6290 

•6180 

•6143 

•6029 

•6103 

•6163 

•b293 

•6286 

2*50 

•6170 

•bi39 

•6043 

•G102 

•6137 

•6282 

•6278 

2-75 

•6280 

•bi73 

•G136 

•G04G 

•6101 

•bi55 

•6274 

•6273 

3 

‘6273 

■G170 

■G132 

'6048 

•6100 

•bi53 

•6267 

•6267 

3*5 

•6250 

■61O0 

•G123 

•6050 

*6094 

•6140 

•6234 

•6254 

4 

•6245 

■bT50 

•6110 

'G047 

•G085 

•613G 

•623G 

•G236 

4-5 

'6226 

■6138 

*6100 

•G044 

'6074 

•G125 

•6222 

•O222 

5 

•6208 

•6124 

•60K8 

•G038 

‘6063 

•6114 

•G202 

•6202 

6 

•G158 

•6094 

•6063 

•6020 

•6044 

■G087 

•bi54 

•6154 

7 

•6124 

•6064 

•6038 

'6011 

•6032 

•6038 

■6110 

•6114 

8 

•6090 

•6036 

•6022 

•Goio 

•6022 

■bo33 

•6073 

•6087 

9 

•6060 

*G020 

•6014 

•Goio 

•6013 

•G020 

•6045 

•G070 

JO 

•bo33 

•6015 

■Goto 

■6010 

•6010 

•6010 

•G030 

•GoOo 

15 

•6040 

•Got 8 

1 ‘Goio 

•Goii 

•6012 ' 

■Got 3 

•6033 

■G066 

20 

•6045 

•G024 

•6012 

■Go 1 2 

•6014 

•6018 

‘G03O 

•bo74 

25 

•6048 

•G028 

•6014 

•6012 

•6016 

•G022 

•6040 

•6083 

30 

■6054 

•6034 

•6017 

•6013 

•6018 

•6027 

■O044 

•6092 

35 

•60G0 

•6039 

•G021 

•6014 

•G022 

•6032 

•6049 

•6103 

40 

•6066 

•6045 

•G025 

•6015 

•6026 

•6037 

•6055 

•6114 

45 

•6054 

•6032 

•Go2q 

•6016 

•6030 

•6043 

•G062 

•6123 

50 

*6086 

•6060 

•G034 

•6018 

•6035 

‘6050 

•6070 

•6140 


§ 21. Onfices with Edges of Sensible Thickness . — When the edges of 
the orifice are not bevelled outwards, but have a sensible thickne.s.s, 
the coefficient of discharge is somewhat altered. The following 
table gives values of the coefficient of discharge for the arrangements 
of the orifice shown in vertical section at P, Q, R (fig. 20). The 
plan of all the orifices is .shown at S. The planks forming the orifice 
and sluice were each 2 in. thick, and the orifices were all 24 in. wide. 
The heads were measured immediately over the orifice. In this case, 
Q = cfe(H-A)V{2dH4/i)/2}. 

§ 22. Partially Suppressed Contraction . — Since the contraction of 
the jet is due to the convergence towards the orifice of the issuing 
streams, it will be diminished if for any portion of tlie edge of the 
orifice the convergence is prevented. Thus, if an internal rim or 
border is applied to part of the edge of the orifice (fig. 21), the con- 
vergence for so much of the edge is suppressed. For such cases 
G. Bidone found the following empirical formulae applicable : — 
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Table of Coefficients of Discharge for Rectang%Uar Vertical Orifices in Tig. jo. 

f ' " -9 

Height of Orifice, H - A, in feet. • 



o-iO 


0*10 


Q 

R 

P 

Q 

R 

0*664 

0-666 

0-710 

0*694 

0*696 

0*687 

0*688 

0*696 

0-704 

0-706 

o-6go 

0*692 

0*694 

0*706 

0*708 

0-693 

0-695 

0*692 

0*709 

0-711 

0-695 

0-697 

0-688 

0*710 

0-712 

0-694 

0*695 

0-680 

0-704 

0*705 

0-693 

0-694 

0-678 

0-701 

0-702 

0*692 

0*693 

0*676 

0-699 

0-699 

0-692 

0-693 

0*676 

0-698 

0-698 

0*691 

0*692 

0*675 

0 696 

0*696 

o-68q 

0-690 

0*672 

0*693 

0*693 


For rectangular orifices, 

Co — 0 * 62 (i + O’l ') 2 «//)) : 

and for circular orifices, 

ff- 0-62(1 +0-128;}//?) ; 

where ;; is the length of llie edge ol the orifice over which the border 
extends, and p is the whole length of edge or perimeter of the orifice. 
The following are the values of Cp, when the border extends over 
J or f of the whole perimeter : — 


nip 

c, 

Cc 1 

Rectangular Orifices. 

Circular Orihees. \ 

0-25 

i 0'fi43 

•640 

0-50 

o*6()7 

•660 

'■>•75 

0-691 1 

-680 







n 


24. Orifices Furnished with Channels of Discharge . — These ex- 
ternal borders to an orifice aJ.so niodily the contraction. 

The following coefficients of discharge were obtained with open- 
ings 8 in. W'ide, and small in proportion to the channel of approach 
(fig 22, A. n, C). 


h'or larger values of njp the formulae are not applicable. C. R. 

Il Hornemann has shown, 

however, that these for- 
mulac tor suppressed con- 

p Q traction are not reliable. 

: j |v ^ -• IH? approach near 

„ they interfere w'lth the 

— mergence of the streams 

to which the contraction 
-i I is due, and the contraction 

S I *7 *1 is then modified. It is 

generally .stated that the 
influence of the sides 
wSRSHkmMNIF begins to be felt if their 

distance from the edge of 
the orifice is less than 2-7 
times the correspondmg 


h^ -hi in 




/i 

1 in fe-Pt, 




feet. 

*0656 

•164 

‘ 3^8 

•656 

1-640 3 *.28 

4 ‘ 9 u 

6-56 

9‘84 


•480 

•511 

■ 54 '-J 

•574 

‘ 59 M ‘601 

•601 

•601 

-Goi 

B >0*656 

*480 

•510 

•53H 

. 566 

-592 -600 

-60Z 

*602 

-601 


.527 

■533 

■574 

•592 

*607 -610 

■610 

-609 

■608 

A 1 

*488 

‘577 

•024 

.631 

*625 -624 

■619 

•613 

•606 

B >• 0-164 

•487 

• 57 T 

•606 

•617 

-626 -628 

•627 

•623 

-618 

C) 

•585 

-614 

•633 


•652 *651 

■650 

-650 

■649 


§ 25, Inversion of the Jet , — When a let issue.s from a horizontal 
orifice, or is of small si/e t onipared with the head, it presents no 



Y 



Fig. 23. 


are nnperfectly knowm. 



— 10 ^ 


if its dimensions are not small compared with the head, 

m c 


S-- 


Fig. 22. 


tciv. 2 a 
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it undiTgoes a series of singular changes of form after leaving the 
orifice. These were first investigated by,G. B^one (1781-1839); 
subsequently H, C.. Magnus (1802-1870) mea!»urea jets from different 
orifices; and later Lord Rayleigh [I'yoc. Roy. Soc. xxix. 71) in- 
vestigated them anew. 

I'iR- 23 sliows some form.s^ the upper figure giving the .shape of 
the orifices, and the othc^r.s sections of the jet. The jet fir.st contracts 
as described above, in con.secpience of the convergence of the fluid 
streams within the vessel, retaitung, however, a form similar to that 
of the orifice. Afterwards it expands into sheets m planes per- 
pendicular to the sides of the orifice. Thus the jet from a triangular 
orifice expands into three sheetiJ, in planes bisecting at right angles 
the three sides of the triangle. Generally a jet from an orifice, in 
the form ol a regular polygon of n .sides, forms n sheets in planes 
piirpendicular to the sides of tlie polygon. 

Bidone exj)lams tins by relereiice to the simpler case of meeting 
streams. If two equal streams having the .same axis, but moving 
m ojiposite directions, meet, they spread out into a thin disk normal 
to the common axis of the .streams. If the directions of two streams 
intersect oblKjuel v they .spread into a symmetrical sheet perpendicular 
to the plane ol the streams. 

Let (fig- 24) be two ^loints in an orifice at depths h., fu from 
the lire .surlace. 1 he filaments issuing at a,, a.^ wiU have the different 

velocities V2gA, and 
Consequently they will 
lend to describe parabolic 
paths and a.fh^ of 

<lifferent horizontal range, 
and intersecting in the 
point c. But since two 
filaments canned simul- 
taneously flow through the 
same jioint, they must 
exf*rcise mutual pre.ssure, 
and will be deflected out of 
the paths they tend to 
describe. It is this mutual 
pres.sure which caiise.s 
the expansion of the jet 
into sheet .s. 

Lord Rayleigh pointed out that, when the orifices are .small and 
the hcrad is not gieat, the expansion of the sheets in chiections jier- 
jiendicular to the direction of flow reaches a limit. Sections taken 
at greater distance from the orifice show a contraction of the sheets 
until a compact form is reached similar to that at the first contrac- 
tion. Beyond this poirit, if the jet retains its coherence, sheets are 
tlirown out again, but in directions bisecting the angles between the 
previous sheets. Ijjrd Rayleigli a(.cei)ts an explanation of this con- 
traction first suggested by H. Buff (1805-1878), namely, that it is 
due to surface lension. 

§ 2b. Infliivme of Temperature on Discharge of Onficen. Profe.ssor 

W. C Unwin found [Pht!. Mag., October 1878, p. 281) that lor 
sharp-edged orifices temperature has a very small influence on the 
discharge, bor an orifice i cm in diameter with heads of about 
1 to i.l ft. tlie coefficients were* , — 

'J emperature b\ .... C 

‘594 

-.WS 

bor a conoidal or belb mouthed orifice i cm. diameter the effect of 
temperature was greater ' — 

Temperature F (;\ 

• • .... 

0*974 

....... 0*C)42 

an increase m velocity of discharge of 4 when the temperature 
increasi'd 1 30°. 

J. G. Mail* repeated these experiments on a much larger scale 
(/m. Jusf i-tv. Eng. Ixxxiv.). For a .‘^hai-p-odged orifice 2I in 
diameter, with a head of 175 ft., tJie coefficient was 0-604 at 57'^ 
and 0-607 at 170* F., a very small ditference. With a conoidal 
orifice the coefficient was 0-961 at and 0-981 at 170*^ F. The 
corresponding coefficients of ro.sistance are 0-0828 and 0-03(11 
showing that the resistance decreases to about half at the hieher 
temperature. ^ 

§ 27. I’ne Hose Experiments have been made by T. R 

lT('emaii on the coefficient of discharge from .smooth cone nozzle, s 
used for fire jJiirjioses The* coefficient was found to be o-(j83 for J-iii. 
nozzle 0-982 for ^th in. ; 0-972 for i in. ; 0-976 foi 14 in. ; and 
0-971 lor 1 1 m. The nozzles were fixed on a taper play-pipe, and the 
coefficient includes the resistance of this pipe {Amer. .Soe. Ctv. Eng 
XXI., t 88(>). Other forms of nozzle were tried such as ring nozzle.s 
for which the coefficient was smaMer. 

IV. 1 llEORY OF THE STEADY MOTION OF FLUIDS 

general equation of the steady motion of a fluid given 
muier Hydrodynamics furnishes immediately three results as to the 
distribution of pressure in a stream which may here be assumed. 

[a) If the motion is rectilinear and uniform, the variation of 
pressure is the same as in a fluid at rest. In a .stream flowing in an 
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open channel, for instance, when the effect of eddies produced by the 
roughness of the sides is neglected, the pressure at each point is 
simply the hydrostatic pressure due to the depth below the free 
surface. 

(b) If the velocity of the fluid*is very small, the distribution of 
pressure is approximately the .same as in a fluid at rest. 

fr) If the fluid molecules take preci.sely the accelerations which 
they would have if independent and submitted only to the external 
forces, the pre.ssure is unilorm. 'J hus m a jet fallmg freely in the 
air the pire.sBure throughout any cross section is uniform and equal 
to the atmospheric pressure. 

(i) In any bounded plane section traversed normally by streams 
which are reir.tilinear for a certain distance on cither side of the 
section, tlie distribution of pressure is ilie same as in a fluid at rest. 

Distribution of Energy in Incompressible Fluids 

^ § 29. Application of the Pfinripk of the Conservation, of Energy to 
Cases of Stream Line Motion . — Tht external and internal work 
done on a mass is equal to the change of kinetic energy produced. 
In many hydraulic questions this principle U difficult to apply be- 
cause from the complicated nature of the motion produced it is 
difificull to estimate the total kinetic energy generated, and because 
in some ca.ses the internal work done in overcoming frictional or 
viscous resistances cannot be ascertained ; but in tJic case of stream 
line motion it furnishes a simple and important result known as 
Bemoullis theorem. 

Lot AB (fig. 25) be any one elementary stream, in a .steadily moving 
fluid mass. Then, from the steadineb.s of the motion, AB is a fixed 
path in .space through which a stream of fluid is constantly flowing. 
Let 00 be the fice surface and XX any horizontal datum line. Let 

O 



Fig. 25. 

to be the area of a normal cross section, v the velocity, p the intensity 
01 pressure, and 2 the elevation above XX, of the elementary stream 
AB at A, and to,, p,, v^, the .same quantilic.s at B. Suppo.se that 
^ initially occupying AB come.s to 

'Va/ f<jual to vt, vA, and the volumes of fluid 

AA, BIT are the equal inflow and oull!ow-(J/=. = in the 
given time. If we .sujipose the filament AB surrounded by other 
filaments moving with not very different velocities, the frictional 
or VLscous resi.stance on its surlace will be small enough to 
be neglected, and if the fluid is incomprcs.sible no internal work is 
done in change of volume. Then the work done by external forces 
will be equal to the kinetic energy jiruduced in the ‘time considered, 
J he normal pressures on the surface of tin- mass (excluding the 
I’lid.s A, B) a.re at eacli point normal to the direction of motionj and 
do no work. Ileuec the only external forces to be reckoned are 
gravity and the j>ressure.s on Uk- ends of tlie .stream. 

The work of gravity when AB falls to A'B’ is the same as that of 
tranUerrmg AA' to BB' ; that la, GQt (2-21). The work of the 
pressures on the ends, reclvomiig that at B negative, because it is 
opposite to the direction of motion, is (/>« x vt) - (p,to, x F,f) = 
Q*{P ~ A)- The change of kinetic energy in the time t is the differ- 
ence of the kinetic energy originally possessed by AA' and that 
tmally acquired by BB', for in tlie intermediate part A'B tliere is 
no change of kinetic energy, m cou.sequence of the .steadiness of the 
motion. But the mass of A A' and BB' is GQtfg, and the change of 
kinetic energy is therefore {GQi/g ) (1972 - 1^2/2): Equating this to the 
work done on the mass AB, 

G<Al{i:~ £i) + Qt{p-- pi)^{GQt/g){v,’^l2-v^l2). 

Dividing by Giit and rearranging the terms, 

F 72 g + PIG + 2=^ Vj ^l2g + PJG 4 z, ; (D 

or, as A and B are any two points, 

v-l2g 4 p/G 42 = coiLstant = 11 . (2) 

Now v-/2g is the head due to the velocity v, p/G is the head equivalent 
to the jiressure, and z is the elevation above the datum (see § 16). 
Hence the terms on the left are the total head due to velocity 
pressure, and elevation at a given cross section of the filament, z is 
easily seen to be the work in foot-pounds which would be done 
by ilh of fluid falling to the datum line, and similarly pfG and 
v^fzg are the quantities of work which would be done by i It of fluid 
due to the pressure /> and velocity v. The expression on the left of 
the equation is, therefore, the total energy of the stream at the 
section considered, per 11) of fluid, estimated with reference to the 
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datum line XX. Hence we see that in stream line motioni under 
the restrictions named above, the total energy per It) of fluid is 
uniformly distributed along the stream Une. If the free surface of 
the fluid OO is taken as the datum, and ~ A, - are the depths of A 
and B measured down from the free surface, the equation takes the 
form 

+ (3) 

or generally 

r*/2g 4 />/G -h- constant. (3a) 

§ 30. SffcOMd Form of ike Theorem of B«rn(9W/f,-^SuppoBe at the 
two sections A, B (fig. 2O) of an elementary stream small vertical 
pipes are introduced, which may be termed pressure columns 
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projected surface as HI, and Hie pressvrw porttUel to the axis of 
the pipe, normal tp the^ projected surfaces, balance each other. 
Similarly Hie pressures .on BC, CD balance those on GH, EG, la 
the same way, in any oombination of enlargements and contrac- 
tions, a balance of pressures, due to the flow of liquid parallel to the 



axis of Hie pipe, will be found, provided the sectional area and 
direction of the ends are the same. 

The following experiment is interesting. Two cisterns provideil 
with converging pipies were placed so that the jet from one was ex- 
actly ojipobite the entrance to the other. The cisterns being filled 


Fig. 26. 

8), having their lower ends accurately paralkd to the direction of 
flow. In such tubc.s tlie water will rise to heiglits correspondmg tu 
the pressures at A and B. Hence h-pjO^ and = Coiise- 

(juently the tojis of the pressure columns A' and B' will be at 
total heights h c~ pjG s and 1 / 1/ - p JG above the datum 
line XX, The difference of level of the pressure column tops, or 
the fall of free surface level between A ancl B, is therefore 

and tins by equation (l), § 29 is That is, the fall of 

free surface level between two sections is equal to the difference 
of the heights due to the velocities at the sections. The line A'B' 
is sonietiTues culled the line of hydraulic gradient, thougli this 
term is also used in cases where friction needs to be taken into 
account. It is the line the luught ot which above datum is the 
sum of the elevation and prassure head at Uifit point, and it falls 
Ixlow a Jjorizouial line A"B" drawn at H ft. above XX by the 
c]uantities a - v'^'jin and a' = when friction is absent. 

§ lUuUYalwns of the Theorem of Ucrmnilh. In a lecture to 
the meciianical section of the British A.ssocialion in 1875, W. IToude 
ga\'e some experimental illustrations of the principle of Bernoulli. 
He remarked that it was a common but erroneous impression that 
a fluid exercises m aconiracting pipe A (fig. 27) an excess of pressure 
against the entire converging .surface 
which it meets, and that, conversely, A 

as it enters an enlargement B, a relief 
of pressure is exjierienced by the 
entire <K verging surface of tlic pipe. 

Further it is commonly assumed that xt- 

when pas.sing through a contraction A 

there is in the narrow neck an 

excess of pressure due to the squeezing together of the liquid at that 
point. These impressions are in no respect correct ; the pressure 
IS smaller as the section of the pipe is smaller and conversely. 

Fig. 28 .‘^hows a pi))e so formed that a contraction is followed by 
an enlargement, and fig, 29 one in which an enlarg^'ment is followed 

by a contraction. 'J'he 
viM tical pressure columns 
show the decrease of 
pres.surc at the contrac- 
tion and increase of 
pressure at the enlarge- 
ment. The fin© aitc in 
both figures shows the 
variation of free surface 
level, supposing the pipe 
frictioniess. In acrua .1 
pipes, however, work is 
expended in friction 
against the pipe ; the 
total head diminishes in pinoceeding along the pipe, and the free 
surface level is a line such as afciCj, failing below abc. 

Froude further pointed out that, if a pipe contracts and enlarges 
again to the same .size, the resultant pressure on the converging part 
exactly balances the resultant pressure on the diverging part so 
that there is no tendency to move the pipe bodily when water flows 
tlirough it. Thus the comcal part AB (fig. 30) presents the same 



very nearly to the same level, the jet from the left-hand cistern A 
entered ihe nght-hand cistern B (fig. 31), shooting across the free 
space between them without any waste, except tlwit due to mchrect- 
neas of aim and want of exact correspondence m the form of the 
orifices. In the actual experiment there was 18 in. of head in the 
right and 2o|l in. of head in the left-hand cistern, bo that about 





Fig. 30. 


2^ in. were wewtod m friction. It w ill be seen that in the open space 
between the orifices there was no pressure, except the atmospheric 
prcvssure acting uniformly throughout the system. 

§ 32. Venturi Meter . — An ingenious application of the variation 
of pressure and velocity in a converging and diverging pipe has been 







Fig. 31. 


made by Cleufiens Herschel in the construction of what he terms a 
Veiitun Meter for measuring the flow in water mains. Suppose that 
as m fig. 32, a contraction is made in a water main, the change oi 
section being gradual to avoid the production of eddiee. The mtio /» 
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oi the cross sections at A and B, that is at inlet and throat, is in 
actual meters 5 to i to 20 to i, and is very^ carefully determined by 
the maker of the meter. Then, if v and u ^e \he velocities at A 
and B, 'u=pv. Let pressure pipes be introduced at A, B and C, 
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and Jet H,, H, Ho be the pressure heads at those points. Since the 
velocity at B is greater liian at A the pressure will be less. Neglect- 
ing inction 

Hj 4- 7 >'^f 2 g-H+uy 2 ff, 

Ml - H = (U“ - 7 >^)/ 2g - ( p ^ - l ) T > y2g . 

Let A =rHi - H be termed the Venturi head, then 

from which the velocity through the throat and the discharge ol the 
mam can he calculated if the areas at A and B are known and A 
oiiscrved. Thus if the tliameters at A and B are 4 and 12 m the 
areas are 12*57 u.Vi sq. in., and 

u- \l^il^oJ{ 2 gh)-i-ooj^{ 2 gh). 

If the observed Venturi head is 12 ft., 

n 28 ft. per sec., 
and the discharge of the mam is 

28 X 12-57- 351 cub ft. per sec. 

Hence hy a simple observation ol pressure difference, the flow in 
the mam at any moment can be determined. Notice that the 
pressure height at C will be the same as at A except l(»r a small lo.9s 
//f due to friction and eddying between A and B. To get the pre.ssure 
at tliB throat very exactly Herschel surrounds it l>y an annular 
passage comrnunicating with the throat by several small holes 
sometirne.*! formed iii vuicanite to prevent corrosion. Though con- 
structed to prevent eddying as much as possible tlicre is some eddy 
loss. 1 he mam etlect of tliis is to cau.se a loss of head between A 
and C which may vary from a fraction of a foot to perhaps k ft 
at the highest velocities at which a meter can be used. The eddying 
also apets a little the Venturi head A. Consequently an experi- 
mental coefficient must determined for each meter by tank measure- 
ment. The range of this coefficient is. however, surprisingly small, 
f to aUow for friction, u^k i)\ ^{2gh), then Herschel 

found values of k from 0*97 to i*o for throat velocities varying from 

8 to 28 ft. per .sec. The 
meter is extremely con- 
venient. At Staines reser- 
voirs there are two meters 
of this type on mains 94 m. 
in diameter. Herschel con- 
trived a recording arrange- 
ment which records the 
variation of flow from hour 
to hour and also the total 
flow m any given time. In 
Great Britain the meter is 
constructed by G. Kent, 
who has made improvements 
Inlef in the recording arrange- 
‘ meiit. 

Ill the Deacon Waste 
Water Meter (fig. 33) a 
different principle is used. 

A disk D, partly counter- 
balanced by a wjeight, is 
suspended in the water flow- 
ing through the main in a 
conical chamber. The un- 
balanced weight of the disk 
... . ^ supported by the impact 

01 the water. If the discharge of the main increases the disk ri.ses but 
as It rises its position in the chamber is .such that m consequence of 
the larger area the velocity is le.ss. It finds, therefore, a new position 
of equilibrium. A pencil P records on a drum moved by clockwork 

variation of flow is in- 

§ 33* Pressure Velocity and Energy tn Different Stream Lines.--- 
i he equation of Bernoulli gives the variation of pressure and velocity 


Outlet 



from point to point along a stream line, and shows that the total 
energy of the flow across any two sections is the same. Two other 
directions may be defined, one normal to the stream line and in 
the plane containing its radius of curvature at any point, the other 
normal to the stream line and tjie radius of curvature. For the 
problems most practically useful it will be sufficient to consider 
the stream lines as jaarallel to a vertical or horizontal plane. If the 
motion is in a vertical plane, the action of gravity must be taken 
into the reckoning ; if the motion is m a horizontal plane, the terms 
expressing variation of elevation of the filament will disappear.* 

Let AB, CD (fig. 34) be two consecutive stream lines, at present 
assumed to be in a vertical plane and PQ a normal to these lines 



Fig. 34. 

making an angle 0 with the vertical. I^ct P, Q be two jiarticles 
moving along these line.s at a distance PQ^di.'and let 2 be the 
height of Q above the liorizoatal plane witli reference to which the 
energy is measured,!^ its velocity, and p its pressure. Then, it H is 
the total energy at Q per unit of weight of fluid, 

H = 2 4 p/G + v^l 2 g. 

Ditlerontiating, we get 

dH — ds + d p/G 4 vdo/g, (i) 

for the increment of energy between Q and P. But 
dz — VQ cos <f>=zds cos 0 ; 

- dp/G 4 vdv/g 4 ds cos 0, (la) 

w'here the la.st term disappears if the motion is 111 a horizontal plane. 

Now imagine a small cylinder of section w de.scribed round P(.) 
as an axi.s. This will be in equilibrium under the action of its 
centrifugal force, its weight and the pressure on its ends. But its 
volume IS ud<i and its weight Gwf/s. Hence, taking the coint)onents 
of the forces parallel to l’( ) — 

u}dp — Gv^udsfgp - ( lu; cos tpd^i, 

where p is the radius of curvature of the stream line at Q. Conse- 
quently, introducing these values in (i), 

di I - v'^ds/gp 4 vdvjg - {v/g) {v/p 4 dv/ds)ds. (2) 

CURRENT.S 

§ 34. Rectilinear Current . — Suppose the motion is in parallel 
straight stream lines (fig. 35) in a vertical plane. Then p is infinite 
and from cq. (2), § 33, ’ 

dH = vd 7 )jg. 

Comparing this with (i) we see that 

dz 4 dp/G - o ; 

.-.2-1 />/G - constant ; (3) 

or the pressure varies hydro.statically as in a fluid at rest. For two 
stream lines in a horizontal 
plane, 2 is constant, and there- 
fore p is constant. 

Radtaitng Current , — Suppose 
water flowing radially between 
horizontal parallel planes, at 
a distance apart = 5. Conceive 
two cylindrical sections of the 
current at radii Zj and w^here 


-e- 


dz 


Flo. 35. 


the velocities arc v, and i;., and the pressures p^ and f,. Since the 
flow' across each cylindrical section of the current is the same, 

Q = 2 TTr^dVi s: 2irr^v^ 

= (4) 

* The following theorem is taken from a paper by J. H. Cotterill 
“ On the Distribution of Energy in a Mass of Fluid m Steady Motion 
Phil, Mag,, February 187O. 
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The velocity would be infinite at radius o, if the current could be 
conceived to extend to the axis. Now, if the motion is steady 

H PJG + Vi^l2s = PJO + vJ^l2S ; 

ip2 - Pi)l^^ - : ( 5 ) 

/)a/G = H-r,VK“2^ (6) 

Hence the pressure increases from the interior outwards, in a way 
indicated by the pressure columns in fig. 36, the curve through the 
free surfaces of the pressure columns being, in a radial section, the 
quasi-hyperlx)la of the form xy'^ = This curve is asymptotic to a 
horizontal line, H ft. above the line from which the pressures are 
measured, and to the axis of the current. 

Free Circular Vortex . — A free circular vortex is a revolving mass 
of water, in which the stream lines are concentric circles, and in which 



Fic. 30. 

the total head for each stream line is the same. Hence, if by any 
slow radial motion portions of the water strayed from one stream 
line to another, they would take freely the velocities proper to their 
new positions under the action of the existing fluid pressures only. 

I'or such a current, the motion being horizontal, we have for all 
the circular elementary streams 

H = p/G 4- v^l2g — constant ; 

.* (lll-dpIG + vdvlg-o. (7) 

Consider two stream lines at radii r and r + dr (fig. 36). Then in 
(^)) § i.h /> = r and ds^dr, 

vHrIgv + vdvjg — o, 
dvjv- -drjr, 

e 0 = i/y, (8) 

l^rccisely as in a radiating current ; and hence the distribution 
of pressure is the same, and formulae 5 and 6 are applicable to this 
case. 

Free Spiral Vortex . — ^As in a radiating and circular current the 
equations of motion are the same, they will also apply to a vortex 
in which tlic motion is compounded of these motions in any pro- 
portions, provided the radial component of the motion varies in- 
versely as the radius as in a radial current, and the tangential 
component vanes inversely as the radius as in a free vortex. Then 
the whole velocity at any point will be inversely proportional to 
the radius of the point, and the fluid will describe stream lines 
having a constant inclination to the radius drawn to the axis of the 
current. That is, the stream lines will be logarithmic spirals. 
When water is delivered from the circumference of a centrifugal 
pump or turbine into a chamber, it forms a free vortex of this kind. 
The water flows spirally outwards, its velocity diminishing and its 


pressure tacraosing according to the Uiw stated above, and the head 
along each spiral stream line is constant 
. § 35* Forced this law of motion in a rotating current is 

different from that in a free vortex, some torce must be applied to 
cause the variation of velocity. The simplest case is tnat of a 
rotating current in which all the particles have equal angular velocity, 
as for mstance when they are driven round by radiating paddles 
revolving unilormly. Then in equation (2), § 33, considermg two 
circular stream lines of radii r and r + dr (fig, 37), we have par, 
ds = dr. If the angular velocity is a, then i;=iar and dv a odr. Hence 
dH - ahdrjg + ohdrfg = za^drjg. 

Comparing this with (i), § 33, and putting dz = o, because the motion 
is horizontal, 

dp/G + ttVdr/g = 2 d^rdrlg, 
dpJG = dhdrjg, 

pjG - + constant. (y) 

Let />!, rj, be the pressure, radius and velocity of one cylindrical 
section, p^, r^, va those of another ; then 


PilG- «V,»/2ir = p.JG - dW^/zg ; 

{p, - />.)/G d‘{r./ - r,^)l2g^(v^ - v,‘‘)/zg. 

That IS, tlie jiressure increases from witliin outwards in 


(10) 

a curve 




which in radial sections is a parabola, and surfaces of equal pressure 
are paraboloids of revolution (fig. 37). 

Dissipation of Head in Shock 
§ 36. RelaUoH 0/ Pressure and Velocity in a Stream in Steady 

Motion when the Changes of Section of the Stream arc Abrupt. 

When a stream changes .section abruptly, rotating eddies are fomed 
which dissipate energy. The energy absorbed m produemg rotation 
IS at once abstracted from that effective in causing the flow, and 
sooner or later it is wasted by frictional resistances due to the rapid 
relative motion of the eddying parts of the fluid. In such cases the 
work thus expended internally in the fluid is too important to be 
neglected, and the energy thus lost is commonly termed energy lost 
in shock. Suppose fig. 38 to represent a stream having such an 
abrupt change of .section. Let AB, CD be normal sections at points 
where ordinary stream line motion has not been disturbed and 
where it ha,s been re-established. Let w, p, v be the area of section 
pressure and velocity at AB, and p, corresponding quantities 

at CD. Then if no work were expended internally, and assuming 
the stream horizontal, we should have ^ 

pfG + V‘^f 2 g /),/G + Vi^l 2 g. ( X ) 
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But if wwk is cxpen^d in producing irregular eddying motion, the 
head at the section CD will be diminished. 

Suppose the mass ABCD comes in a t (ime / to A'B'C'D' 
The resulUnt force parallel to the axis of the .stream is 
pOJ + poiUi - W) - 

^>eie IB put for th^ unknown pressure on the annular space 
Dctween AB and EF. The impulse of that force is 

J he horizontal change of momentum in the same time is the differ- 
,, „ enceof the momenta of 

^ CDCT/ and ABA'B', 

because the amount 
of momentum be- 
tween A'B' and CD 
remains unchanged 
if the. motion is 
steady. The volume 
of ABA 3' or CDC'D', 
being the inflow and’ 
outflow in the time 
is 

and the momenlum of 
these ma.sses i.s 
(^/ff)Qffand(G/g)Qfy,/. 

A he change of mo- 
Lquahng thi.s to the impulse, 



nj> 


Fjo. 38. 

men turn is therefore {OI^)C)t{v^ ~ /.) 

i/>w 4 - £j) - ^ (G/|?')Q/(/Jj - v). 

pressure at AB extending unchanged tlirough 

Vi 1'%"^ "’itii AE, BE which Iw out of Ih ■ 

path of the stream. Then (since Q- u;,w,) 

p/(r -PJG-V^ {v, - r) A‘ ; 

This differs from the cx|.ressi<m (i), § 20, obtained for cases where 

ThaTk ‘." wT "y ‘“t tonn on re right 

is A /f- J , sT, ' ‘Y“'‘ hfftd at CD, wiiicli 

s^th^fl i /-?. tomakeit equai to the total head at AB, or (e - a.Wj/? 
IS the licad lost m shock at tlie alirupt change of section But 
« - u, IS tlie relative velocity of the two parts of the stream. Hence 
viln?'?'' °/ section occurs, the head due to the relative 

velocity IS lost in shock, or (ii-i-,)»/2g foot-pounds of etierev is 
wasted for each pound of fluid. ]';,\p(.>rimeiit verifies this resmit 

“luir^isrsr • 

If there is shock, W*'- + 

/’i/fl-AAI-i'ifi'i- !')/(?• 

Hence the pressure head at CD in the .second ca.so i.s less than in the 
^JiTnrity^ SI,,.,.. 

("7^f,')(l - w/W|)' (.,) 

V. THEORY OF THE DISCHARGli FROM ORll.-ir.l.S AND 
MOUTHPIECES 

5 37- Minimum Coeffaent 0/ ContracHim. Re-r-Htrant Mouth- 
pwee oj Borda.—ln one special case the coeflicient of contraction 

can be determined 
Iheorelically, and, as 
it is the case whore 
the convergence of the 
streams approaching 
the orifice takes place 
through the greatest 
po&.sibIe angle, the co 
efficient thus deter- 
mined is the minimum 
coefficient. 

Let fig. 39 represent 
a vessel with vertical 
side.s, 00 being the 
free water surface, at 
which the pressure is 
pa- Suppose the liquid 
issues by a horizontal 
mouthpiece, which Is 
re-entrant and of the 
greatest length which 
permits the jet to 
spring clear from the 
inner end of the 
orifice, without adher- 
ing to its sides. With 
such an orifice the 
F'lo. 39- velocity near the 

^ points CD is negligible 

and the pressure at those points may be taken equal to the^livdro- 
stotic pressure due to the depth from the free surface. I^t 0 be 
the area of the mouthpiece AB, u that of the contracted jet aa. 
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^ ^ short time /, the mass OOaa comes to the position 
if u aa ; the impulse of the horizontal external forces acting on 
tlie mass during that time is equal to the horizontal change of 
momentum. ® 

Tlie pressure on the side OC of the mass will be balanced bv the 
°PP°?‘te OE, and so lor all other portions of the 
the portion EF opposite the 
muthp^e and the surface AaaB of the jet On EF the pressure is 
^ply the hydrostatic iwessurc due to the depth, that is, &,-tGA)Q. 

‘•’f' j't. tho horizontal resultant 
atmospheric pressure P„ acting on the 
^1^0 t '■ that is, the resultant pr^ure is 
horizontal force for the whole mass 
OOoa 1, (A„ + GHjO ~ pJi^Cr/iP.. Its impul.se in the time t is GAfi /. 
bmee the motion is steady there is no change of momentum between 
It /il'' V '’f horizontal momentum is, therefore, 

Uie difference of the horizontal moment um lost in the space OOO'O' 
and gamed in the .space aaa'a'. In the former space liicro is no 
horizontal momentum. ^ 

The volume of the space aaa'a' is uivi ; the ma.ss of liquid in that 
.space IS Its momentum Is (G/g)cov'‘^/. Equatmg impulse to 

momentum gamed, i o i 

OhQt^[Glg)uvH] 

and (ajU - ; 

ujil— \ —Cc\ 

A confirmed by experiment with mouthpieces of this kind. 

Similar Iheorelical investigation is not possible for orifices m 
plane, .surfaces because the velocity along the sides of the vessel in 
the neighbourhood of the orifice is not so small that it can be 
ncgloited. The resultant horizontal pressure is therefore greater 
j, contraction is less. 'I'he experimental value.s ol the 
coefficient of di.scliarge for a re-entrant mouthi^iece are O'Sijfj 
(Borda), 0-551^7 (liidone), 0*5324 (Weitbach), values which diffei 
little from tlie theoretical value, 0*5, given a])uve. 

1^'ihments issuing in a /fb—A jet is composed 
01 lluid filaments or elementary streams, which start into motion at 
some point in the 
iuteriorof the ve?.sel A 

from which the fluid t~ 

i.s discharged, and 
gradually acquire 
the velocity ol the 
jet. Bel Mm, fig. 

40 be such a fila- 
ment, tlie point M 
being taken where 
the velocity is m- 
.sensibly .small, and 
m at the most con- 
tracted section ot 
the jet, wdiere the 

filaments have be- -r,^ 

come parallel and 

exercise uniinmi mutual pre.?surc. Take tlie free surface AR for 
datum line, and let ii,. A., be tlie pres.siire, velocity and deptli 

Thm§2y eq (3a) ' '' * ffu-aiitities at »i. 

<'i7-f + Ai/<-'.-A,-e72f + /vG-/i. (r) 

But at M, since the velocity is insensible, the pressure is the liydro- 
fitatic pressure due to the depth ; that is, e.-o, p, = pa-t Gh, At 
Uiofc"value^' atmospheric pressure round the jet. Hence, inserting 

O 4 4 h, - /q ^ vy2g 4 pa/G - h ; 

vy2g = h; 

==8*025 {za) 

That is neglecling the viscosity of tlic lluid, the velocity of fila- 
ments at the contracted section of (he jet Is simply the velocity due 
to the difference of level ^ 

of the free surface in the 
re.servoir and tltc orifice. 

If Uie orifice i.s small in 
dimen.sioiiB comfiared with 
/», the filiunents will all 
have nearly the same vel- 
ocity, and if h is measured 
to the centre of the orifice, 
the equation above gives 
the mean velocity of the 
jet. 

Case of a Submerged 
Oripce. — Let the orifico 

discharge below the level trir ^ r 

of the tail water. Then ‘ ^ * 

using the notation shown in fig. 41 , we have at M, = o, - GA; >f pa 
at m, />~GAj4prt. Inserting these value.s in (3), § 29, 

O 4 4 Pa/G - A, = vy2g -t 7*3 - Aa 4 />J/G ; 

u72fi'=^Aa-Ag = A, (3) 
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where h ia the difference of level of the head and tail water, and may 
be termed the effective head producing flow. 

Cas 4 wfma ika Prcssw^ ar« dtfferevU on the Free Surface and at 

the Orifice. — Let the 


1 

\ : 1 

k 

1 

—I- , ^ 




A 

1 

r" 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 




fluid flow from a vessel 
in which the pressure 
is /)„ into a vessel in 
which the pressure is 
/), fig. 42. The pres- 
sure produce the 
same ellect as a layer 
of fluid of thickness 
PJG added to the head 
water ; and the pres- 
sure p will pro^luce 
the same effect a.s a 
layer of thickness />/G 
added to the taxi 
water. Hence the 
ehective difference of 
level, or effective head 
groduciiig flow, will 


ai\d tlie velocity of discharge will he 

Cl) 

We may express this result by saying that differences of pressure at 
the free surface and at the orifice are to be reckoned as part of the 
effective head. 

Hence in all caws thus far treated tlie velocity of the jet is the 
velocity due to tJie eifeclive head, and the discharge, allowing for 
contraction of the jet, is 


( ) = Ctjov — CO) {-iglt) , 


(5) 


W’here w is the area of the orilke, coj the area of the contracted 
section of tlie Jet, and h tlie effective head measured to the centre of 
the orifice. If h and w are taken in feet, is in cubic feet ])er second. 

It IS obvious, however, that this formula as'-'unies tliat all the 
filaments have sensibly the same velocity. That will he true for 
horizontal orifices, and very approximately true in other cases, if 
the dimensions of the orifice are not Inrge compared with the head h. 
In large orifices in say a vertical surface, the value of h is different 
for dilierenl filaments, and then the velocity of different filaments is 
not sensibly the same. 

Orifichs — Head Cons tan r 

§ 39. Large Rectangular Jets from Ortpees in Vertical Plane Sur- 
faces. — Ix't an orifice in a vm-tical plane surface be so formed that it 

produces a jet having 

^ _ 5 l a rectangular con- 

tract<;d section w'ith 
vertical and horizon- 
tal sides. Let h (fig 
43) he the breadth of 
the jet, and h.^ the 
depths below the" free 
surface of its upper 
and lower surfaces. 
Consider a lamma of 
the jet between the 
depths h and h + dh 
Its normal section is 
bdhy and the velocity 
Fig. 43. of discharge J2gh. 

The discharge per 

^cond in this lamina is therefore h >^!2gh dh, and that of the whole 
jet is therefore 

Q= j\.j{2ei,)dh 

( 6 ) 

wliere the first factor on tlie right is a cocflicient depending on the 
form of the orifice. 

Now an orifice producing a rectangular jet must itself be very 
approximately rectangular. Let B be tlie breadth, H„ Ha, the 
depths to the upper and lower edges of the orifice. Put 

(7) 

Then the discharge, m terms of the dimensions of tlic orifice, instead 
of those of the jet, is 

Q = (8) 

the formula commonly given for the discharge of rectangular orifices. 
The coefficient c is not, however, simply the coefficient of contraction, 
the value of which is 

i.(Aa-Ai)/B(H2-H,), 

not that given in (7). It cannot bo assumed, therefore, that c 
in equation (8) is constant, and in fact it is found to vary for different 
values of B/Ha and B/H^ and must be ascertained experimentally. 
Relation between the Expressions (5) and (8). — Foi* a rectangular 
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orifice the area of tlie orifice is m e B(H. •> H,), and the depth measured 
to its centre is 4. H,b Putting these values in {5), 

From (8) the discharge ls 


line of m the two cases, 

- H.)^/{(H. + H, )/»(]• 


Hence, for the same va 

Let Hj/Ha = tr, then 

Q«/Qi=" 0 - 94-27 (i +<r)}. {9) 

If Hi varies from o to 00 , ^(ssHi/Ht) varies from o to i. The 
following table gives values of the two estimates of the discharge 
for different values of <r : — 


Hj/Ha- (f. 


Hj/Ha=^iT. 

WQi- 

0*0 

•943 

0-8 

'999 

0-2 

'979 

0-9 I 

'999 

0-5 

•995 

l-o 

I'OOO 

0-7 

•998 




Hence it is obvions that, except for very small values of ir, the 
simpler equation {3) gives values sensibly identical with those of 
(8). When (r--o*5 it is better to use equation (8) with values of 
c determined experimentally for the particular projxirtions of orifice 
which arc m question. 

§ 40. I urge Jets having a Circular Section from Orxpces tn a Vertical 
Plane Surf ace. — Let fig. 44 represent the section of the jet, OO being 



the free surface level in the reservoir. The discharge through the 
horizontal strip aabb, of breadth aa — b, between the depths AjH-y 
and /q 4 y + dv, is 

dQ = bJ[2g{h,^^y)\dv 
The w-hole discharge of the jet is 


0 


bs,l{ 2 g{hi + y)\dv. 


Vi\\ib~dsi\\<p\ y^{d{i- 
then 

From eq. (3), putting u-=ird‘f^, h — h^-y dji, 
diameter ot the jet and not that of the orifice, 

ydl 2 )) 


cus^); dy- y sin (t> dtp. = dfizh^y d), 

df z)} I sin V f cos 0 dp 

J 0 

w hen d is tlie 


Q/Ui 


j 0 


sin - e cos f 

For h^ — 00. f = o and Q/Qi = i ; 

and for - o, e = i and Q/^i =-- o-yh. 

So that in this case also the difference between the simple formula 
(5) and the formula above, in which the variation of head at different 
parts of the orifice is taken into account, is very small. 

Notches and Weirs 

§ 41. Notches, Weirs and Hyewashes . — A notch is an orifice ex- 
tending up to tlie nee surface level in the reservoir from which the 
discharge takes place. A weir is a structure, over which the water 
flows, the discharge being m tlie same conditions as for a notch. 
The formula of discharge for an orifice of this kind is ordinarily 
deduced by putting Hj - 0 in the formula for the corresponding orifice, 
obtained as in the preceding section. Thus for a rectangular notch, 
put H, =0 in (8). Then 

Q-HcB,y(=g)Hl. (II) 

where H is put for the depth to the cre.st of the weir or the bottom 
of the notch. Fig. 45 shows the mode in which the discharge occurs 
in the case of a rectangular notch or weir with a level crest. As the 
free surface level falls very sensibly near the notch, the head H 
should be measured at some distance back from the notch, at a 
point where the velocity of the water is very small. 

Since the area of the notch opening is BH, the above formula is 
of the form 

g = r K BH X ^^(2g-H), 

where k i.s a factor depending on the form of the notch and expressing 
the ratio of the mean velocity of discharge to the v^elocity due to the 
depth H. 

§ 42, Francis's Formula for Rectangular Notches . — The jet dis- 
charged through a rectangular notch has a section smaller than BH, 
{a) bc*cause of the fall of the water surface from the point where H 
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is measured towards the weir, (6) in consequence of tlie crest con- 
traction, {c) in consequence of the end contractions. It may be 
pointed out that while the dimmution of the sedtion of the jet due 

to the .surface fall and 
to the crest contraction 
is proportional to the 
length of the weir, the 
end contractions have 
nearly the same ellect 
whether the weir is wide 
or narrow. 

J . 13 . Francis’s experi- 
ments .showed that a 
perfect end contraction, 
when the head:; varied 
from 3 to 24 in., and 
the length of the weir 
was not Jess than three 
times the head, dimin- 
i.shed the effective 
length of the weir by 
an amount approxi- 
mately equal to one- 
tenth of the head. 
Hence, if I i.s the length 
of tlie notch or weir, and 
H the head mea.sured 
behind the weir where 
the water is nearly .still, 
then the width of the 
jet pa.ssing through the 
notch would be f - o-2lI, 
allowing for two end 
contractions. In a weir 
divided by posts tliere 
may be more than two 
P . end contractions. 

^ 5 * Hence, generally, the 

width of the jet is / - o-uiH, where n is the number of end contractions 
of tlie stream. Tlie contractions due to the fall of surface and to the 
cre.st contraction are proportional to the width of the jet. Hence, if rH 
is the tliicknessof the stream over the weir, measured at the contracted 
section, the section of the jet will be r(/ - o-iwH)H and (§ 41) the 
mean velocity will be s»^/(2^;'H). Con.sequently the discharge will 
l:Ki given by an equation of the form 

J'his i.s I'raacis's formula, in which the eoefficient of di.scharge ( is 
much mor<‘ nearly constant for different values of I and h than in 
the ordinary formula. ITancis found for c the mean value 0-622, 
the weir being sharp-edged, 

§ 43. Triangular Nokh (fig. 4O). — Consider a lamma issuing be- 
tween the depths h and h t dh. its area, negleetmg contraction, will 
be })(lh, and the velocity at that depth is Hence the dis- 

charge lor this lamina is 

h dh. 

Hut ; fe = B(H-;i)/H. 

Hence di.stharge of lamina 

and total discharge of notch 
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or, introducing a coefficient to allow for contraction, 
Q-,VB^(2g)H«, 

When a notch is used to gauge a stream of varying flow, the ratio 
B/H vanes if the notch is rectangular, but is constant if the notch is 
triangular. This led Professor Janies Thomson to suspect that the 
coefficient of dis- 
charge, c, would 
be much more 
constant with 
different values 
of H in a trian- 
gular than in a 
rectangular 
notch, and this 
has been experi- 
mentally shown 
to be the case. 

Hence a trian- 
gular notch IS more suitable for accurate gaugings than a rectangular 
notch. For a sharp-edged triangular notch Professor J. Thomson 
found It will be seen, as m § 41, that since ilBH is the 

area of .section of the .stream througli the notch, the “formula is 
again of the form 

X JBH x/^^(2gH), 

where k is the ratio ol the mean velocity in the notch to the 
velocity at the depth H. It may easily be shown that for all notclies 
the discharge can be expres.sed 111 this form. 

§ 44- ^Veir with a Broad Sloping Crest. — Suppose a weir formed 
with a broad crest so sloped that the streams flowing over it have a 
movement sensibly rectilinear and uniform (fig. 47). Let the inner 
edge be .so rounded as to prevent a crest contraction. Consider a 
filament aa\ the point a being so lar back from the weir that the 




Fig. 47. 

velocity of approach is negligible. Let OO be the surface level in the 
reservoir, and let a be at a height h" below OO, and h' above a\ 
Let h be the distance from OO to the weir crest and e the thickness 
of the stream upon it. Neglecting atmospheric pressure, which has 
no influence, the pre.ssure at a is iW , at a' it is Gz. If v be the 
velocity at a', 

v'^l2g = h' + h'' -z-h^-e' 

Q^he>^f2g{h - e). 

Theory does not furnish a value for e, hut g = o for e-o and for 
Q therefore a maximum for a value of e between o and h, 
obtained by equating dQ/de to zero. This gives v - jj/i, and, inserting 
this value, 

g-o-3K5/;/i^/2'P. 

as A maximum value ol the discharge with thi‘ conditions assigned. 
I'.xperiment shows tliat the actual discharge is very apj^roximately 
equal to this maximum, and the formula is more legitimately ap- 
plicable to the discharge over broad-crested weirs and to case.s such 
as the discharge with tree upper .surface through large ma.sonry 


Coefficients for the Discharge over Weirs, derived from the Experiments of T. E. Blackwell. When more than one experiment was made with the 
same head, and the results were prettv uniform, the resulting coefficients are marked with an (♦). 'The effect of the convcreinc wine-boctrds 
is very strongly marked. u 1 f, ^ 


Heads iii 
inches 
measured 
from still 
Water 111 
Keservoir, 

Sharp Ed^t. 


I’liinks 'J in. 

thick, iiquare un Crest. 

Crests J ft, wide. 

1 ft. Ion;; 

10 ft long. 

^ ft. lonp. 

(i ft. long. 

10 ft. long. 

10 ft. long, 
wing-boards 
making an angle 
of 60”. 

3 ft. long, 
level. 

3 ft. long, 
fall I in 18. 

3 ft. long, 
fall ) in 19 . 

fi ft. long, 

level. 

10 ft. long, 
le^-e] 

xo ft, long, 
fall I in 18. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 1 

9 j 

I(> 1 

1 

J 

•077 

•630 

•617 

•602 

•5Q3 

•8nc) 

•803 

■642* 

'656 

•650* 

•581 

•530 

1 

•4O7 

■3b3* 

•549 

•588 

•593* 

■617’*' 

•606* 

•Goo 

•614* 

•4.59 

•561 

' 597 '^ 

■575 

•601* 

'608* 

•6o8* 

•590* 

•369* 

‘539 

•525 

•549* 

•435 * 
•585* 

•569* 

•602* 

•6 o9 * 

■576* 

•576* 

•548* 

•558* 

•534* 

'.534* 

•7.54 

’675 

•656 

•671 

•452 

•482 

•44T 

•419 

•479 

•5OT* 

•488 

•470 

•476 

•545 

’546 

•537 

•431 

•51C 

•513 

•491 

•492* 

•467 

•5.33 

■539 

•4.55 

•531 

•527 

•498 

•492 ♦ 

•497* 

•,507 

'497 

•48o* 

.465* 

•4O7* 

•381 

■479* 

•518 

•513 

•468 

•486 

*455 

•467 

•495* 

•515 

•543 

.507 


^ Ihe drscharge per second varied from -461 to -665 cub. ft. in two experiments. The coefficient -435 is derived from the mean value. 
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sluice openings than the ordinary weir formula for sharp-edged 
weirs. It should be remembered, however, that the friction on 
the sides and crest of the weir has been neglected, and that this 
tends to reduce a little the discharge. The formula is equivalent 
to the ordinary weir formula with,c = 0'577. 

Special Cases of Discharge from Orifices 

§ 45. Cases in which the Velocity of Approach needs to he taken 
into Account. Rectangular Orifices and Notches . — In finding the 
velocity at the orifice in the preceding investigations, it has been 
assumed that the head h has been measured from the free surface 
of still water above the onfice. In many cases which occur in 
practice the channel of approach to an orifice or notch is not so 
large, relatively to the stream through the orifice or notch, that the 
velocity in it can be disregarded. 

Let Aj, h.j (fig. 48) be the heads measured from the free surface to 
the top and bottom edges of a rectangular orifice, at a point in the 



channel of approach where the velocity is u. It is obvious that a 
fall of the free surface, 

1 ) 

has been somewhere expended in producing the velocity m, and 
iicnce the true lieads measured in still water would have been A, 
and A.j+1). Consequently the discharge, allowing for the velocity 
oi approach, is 

Q = + {i) 

And for a rectangular notch for which ==0, the discharge is 

In cases where u can be directly determined, these formulae give the 
discharge quite .simjily. When, however, w is only known as a 
function of the section of the stream in the channel of approach, they 
become complicated. Let ii be the sectional area of the channel 
where Aj and Aj are measured. Then u =Q/il and fi 

This value introduced m the equations above would render them 
exce.ssivcly cumbrous. In cases therefore where U only is known, 
It is best to proceed by approximation Calculate an approximate 
value ^)' of Q by the equation 

'riieii 1) =Q' 'I'igif nearly This value of Ij introduced in the equations 
above will give a second and much more approximate value of Q. 

§ 46. Partially Submerged Rectangular Orifices and Notches . — 
When the tail water is above the lower but below the upper edge 
of the orifice, the flow in the two parts of the orifice, into which it 
IS divided by the surface ol the tail water, takes place under different 
conditions. A filament M.Wj (fig, 40) in the upper part of the 
orifice is.sues with a head V which may have any value between 
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Fig. 49. 

A, and A. But a filament M^tn- issuing in the lower part of the 
orifice has a velocity due to A' - A*", or A, simply. In the upper part 
of the onfice the head is variable, in the lower constant. li Q„ 
are the discharges from the upper and lower parts of the orifice, 
h the width of the orifice, then 
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• ,Q,=^Cb{h,~k)j2gh I 

In the case of a rectangular notch or weir, A, =0. Inserting this 
value, and adding the two portions of the discharge together, we get 
for a drowned weir 

Q-cAv/2yA(A.,-A/3), (4) 

where A is the difference of level of the head and tail water, and A^ 
is the head from the free surface above the weir to the weir crest 
(fig- 50). 

From some experiments by Messrs A. Fteley and F. P. Stearns 
{Trans. Am. Soc. C.E., 1883, p. 102) some values of the coefficient c 
can be deduced 


h,Jh.j^ 

C 

hJK 

c 

o-i 

0‘(j2g 

07 

0*578 

0*2 

0'bi4 

0*8 

o*5«3 

0-3 

0‘6oo 

0*9 

0*596 

0*4 

0*590 

0*95 

0*607 

0*5 

0*6 

0*582 

0*578 

1 *00 

0-628 


If velocity of approach is taken into account, let 1) be the head due 
to that velocity ; then, adding 1) to each of the heads in the equations 
(3), and reducing, we get for a weir 

Q =ch + !))(A +),)! - J (A +Il)« - It)?] : (J) 

an equation which may be useful in estimating flood discharges. 

Hndge Piers and other Obstructions in Streams . — When the piers 
of a bridge are erected in a stream they create an obstruction to the 
flow ol the stream, which 
causes a difference of surlace- 
level above and below the 
pier (fig. 51). If it is neces- 
sary to estimate this differ- 
ence of level, the flow 
between the piers may be 
treated as if it occurred over 
a drowned weir. But the 
value of c in this case is 
imperfectly known. 

§ 47, Bazin’s Researches on 
Weirs. — H. Bazin has executed a long series of researches on the 
flow over weirs, so systematic and complete that they almost 
supersede other observations, The account of them is contained 
in a .series of papers in the Annales des Fonts et Chaussies 
(October 1888, January 1890, November 1891, February 1894, 
i)ccember 189O, 2nd trimestre 1898). Only a very abbreviated 
account can be given here. The general plan of the experiments 
was to establish first the coefficients of discharge for a standard 
weir without end contractions ; next to establish weirs of other 
types in series with the standard weir on a channel with steady 
flow, to compare the observed heads on the different weirs and 
to determine their coefficients from the discharge computed at 
the standard weir. A channel was constructed parallel to the 
Canal de Bourgogne, taking water from it through three sluices 
0-3 xi'o metres. The water enters a masonry chamber 15 metres 
long by 4 metres wide where it Is stilled and passes into the canal 
at the end of which is the standard weir. The canal has a length 
of 15 metres, a width of 2 metres and a depth of i-6 metres. From 



Fig. 5T. 


this extends a channel 200 metres in length with a slope of 1 mm. 
per metre. The channel is 2 metres wide with vertical sides. The 
channels were constructed of concrete rendered with cement. The 
water levels were taken in chambers constructed near the canal, 
by floats actuating an index on a dial. Hook gauges were u.sed in 
determining the heads on the weirs. 

Standard Weir . — The weir crest was 372 ft. above the bottom 
of the canal and formed by a plate f in. thick. It was sharp-edged 
with free overfall. It was as wide as the canal so that end con- 
tractions were suppressed, and enlargements were formed below 
the crest to admit air under the water sheet. The channel below 
the weir was used as a gauging tank. Gaugings were made with the 
weir 2 metres in length and afterwards with the weir reduced to 
I metre and 0*5 metre in length, the end contractions being sup- 
pressed in all cases. Assuming the general formula 

Q ^ mlhJ { 2 gh ), (I) 
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Bazin arrives at the following values of m : — 


Coefficients of Discharge of Standard Weir. 


1 Head h metres. 

Head h feet. 

m 

0-05 

'164 

0-4485 

o-io 

•3:^8 

0*4.330 

0-15 

•492 

0-4284 1 

0-20 

•656 

0-4262 

0-25 

•820 

0-4259 

0*30 

•98.1 

0-4266 

0*35 

1-148 

0-4275 

0*40 

1-312 

0-4286 

0*45 

1*476 

0-4299 

0*30 

1-O40 

0*4313 

0*55 

1-S04 

, 0-4327 

O'Oo 

I -968 

0-4341 


Bazin compares his results with those of Fteley and Stearns in 1877 
and 1879^ con-ectiiig for a dilTerent velocity of approach, and finrls 
a close agreement. 

InHuence of Velocity of Approach, — To take account of the velocity 
of approach u it is usual to replace h m the formula by h+au‘^/2g 
where a is a coefficient not very well ascertained. Then 

Q +aM*/2^') sj{2g{h ■\-au^l‘2g)} 

-y.lh J{2gh){t (iu'^l2gh)'i. (2) 

The original simple equation can be used il 
+au'^l2gh)^ 

or very approximately, since u-^l2gk is small, 

m +^au^l2gh). (3) 

Now if p Is the height of the weir crest above the bottom of the 

canal (fig. 52), u=Qfl{p+h). 
Keplaciiig <;> by its value 
in(j) 

n^l2gh^\fl{2ghr^{p^h)^} 

(4) 

so tliat (^) may be written 
m^y{i^k{hl{p-^h)Yl (5) 
Gaugings were made with 
weirs of 075, 0*50, 0-35, and 
Fig. 52. ‘>‘<24 metres height above 

the canal Ixittom and the 
results compared with those of the standard weir taken at the same 
time. The discussion of the results loads to the following values of 
m in the general equation ( 1 ) ; — 



Values of fx — 


m =/i(i •\-2'‘^u-l2gh) 


Head h metres. 

Head h feet. 


0-05 

•164 

0-4481 

0-10 

•3^8 

0-4322 

0-20 

•650 

0-4215 

0-30 

•984 

0-4174 

0*40 

1*312 

0-4144 

0-50 

I -640 

0-4118 

0-60 

I -968 

0-4092 


An approximate formula for /x is : 

/i=o-/j05 +0'003//j (A in metres) 

^=0-403 4-0'0i//i {h 111 feet). 

Inclined •Experiments were made in which the plank weir 

was inclined up or down stream, the crest being sharp and the end 
contraction suppressed. The following are coemcients bv which 
the discharge of a vertical weir should be multiplied to obtain the 
discharge of the inclined weir. 


Inclination up stream . 

. I to T 

Coefficient. 

0*93 


3 to 2 

0*94 

,, ,, 

3 to 1 

0-96 

Vertical weir .... 

I -oo 

Inclination down stream 

. 3 to I 

I -04 

)• u 

3 fo 2 

1 -07 

» w 

i to I 

I -lo 

}} %) 

I to 2 

I-I2 

>1 ^2 

I to 4 

1-09 


The coefheient varies appreciably, if hfp approaches unity, which 
case sliould be avoided. 

In all the preceding cases the sheet passing over the weir is de- 
tached completely from tlie weir and its under-surface is subject 
to atmwphenc pressure. These conditions permit the most exact 
determination of the coefficient of discharge. If the sides of the 
canal below the weir are not so arranged as to permit the access 
of air under the sheet, the phenomena are more complicated. So 
long as the head does not exceed a certain limit the sheet is detached 



from the weir, but encloses a volume of air which is at less than 
atmoephcric pressure, and the tail water nses under the sheet. 
The discharge is a httle greater than for free overfalL At greater 
head the air disappears from below the sheet and the sheet is said 
to be *' drowned. ' The drowned isheet may be independent of tlie 
tail water level or influenced by it. In the former case the fall is 
followed by a rapid, terminating in a standing wave. In the latter 
case when tne loot of the 
sheet is drowned the level 
of the tail water influences 
the discharge c•^'en if it is 
below the weir crest. 

Weirs with llai Ctests . — 

The water sheet may spring 
clear from the upstream edge 
or may adhere to the flat 

crest falling free beyond the pi-. 5''. 

downstream edge. In the ^ 

jormer case the condition is that of a .sharp-edged weir and if is 
realized when tlie head is at least double the width of crest. It may 
arise if the head ls at least the wddth of crest. Between these 
limits the condition of the sheet is unstable. When the sheet 
IS adherent the coefficient m depends on the ratio of the head h 
to the width ol crest c (fig. 33) ^ and is given by the equation 
m=wj, [070 +o*i85A/c], where nq is the coeflicicn't for a sharp- 
edged weir in similar con- 
ditions. Rounding the u[)- 
stream edge even to a small 
extent modifie.s the dis- 
charge. If R is the radius 
of the rounding the co- 
efficient tn is increased in 
the ratio i to 1 -1 R/A nearly. 

The results are hmited to K 
less than ^ m 

Drowned Wars, — Let h 
(fig. 54) be the height of 
head water and /q tlial of 
tail water above the weir crest. Then Bazin obtains as the approxi- 
mate formula for the coefficient of discharge 

where as before oq is the coefficient for a sharp-edged weir in similar 
conditions, that is, 
when the sheet is 
free and the weir 
of the same height. 

§48. Separating 
ITu? ri. — Many 
towns derive their 
water-supply from 
streams in high 
moorland dis- 
tricts, in which tlie 
flow is extremely variable. The water is collected in large storage 
reservoirs, from which an uniform supply can be sent to the town. In 





Plnn of 
Ccuft Iron^ 
K.y 



Fig. 56. 

such cases it is desirable to separate the coloured water which comes 
down the streams in high floods from the purer water of ordinary 
fiov/. The latter is sent into the reservoirs ; the former is allowed 
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to flow away down the original stream channel, or is stored in 
separate reservoirs and used as compensation water. To accomplish 
the separation of the flood and ordinary water, advantage is taken of 
the dilTerent horizontal range of the parabolic patli of the water 
falkng over a weir, as the depth on the weir and, consequently, the 
velocity change. Fig. 55 shows one of these separating weirs in the 
form in which they were first introduced on the Manchester Water- 
works ; fig. 56 a more mmlem weir of the same kind designed by 
Sir A, Binnie for the Bradford Waterworks. When the quantity of 
water coming down the stream is not excessive, it drops over the 
weir into a transverse channel leading to the reservoirs. In flood, 
the water springs over the mouth of this channel and is led into a 
waste channel. 

It may be assumed, probably w'ith accuracy enough for practical 
purposes, that the particles describe the parabolas due to the mean 
velocity of the water passing over the weir, that is, to a velocitv 
fN/(26'A), 

where h is the head above the crest of the weir. 

Let cb=x be the width of the orifice and ao~y the difference of 
level of Its edges (fig. 57). Then, if a particle passes from a to 6 in / 
seconrl.s, 

which gives the v idtli x for any given diflercuce of level y and head 
A, which the jet will just pass over the orifice. Set oft ad vertically 



and equal to Jg on any scale ; af horizontally and equal to 
Divide af, fe into an equal number of equal parts. Join a with the 
divisions on ef. The intersections of these lines with verticals from 
the divisions on af give the parabolic path of the jet. 

Mouthpieces — Head Constant 

§ 49- Cylindrical Mouthpieces . — ^When water issues from a short 
cylindrical pipe or mouthpiece of a length at least equal to times 
its smallest transverse dimension, the stream, after contraction within 
the mouthpiece, expands to fill it and issues full bore, or without 
contraction, at the point of discharge. The discharge is found to 
be about one-third greater than that iiom a simple orifice of the 
same size. On the other hand, the energy of the fluid per unit of 
weight is less than tliat of the stream from a simple orifice with the 
same head, because part of the energy is wa.sted m eddies produced 
at the point where the stream expands to fill the mouthpiece, the 
action being something like that which occurs at an abrupt change 
of .section. 

Let fig. 58 represent a vessel discharging through a cylindrical 
mouthpiece at the depth h from the free surface, and let the axis of 
the jet XX be taken as the datum with reference to which the head 
19 estimated. Let Q be the area of the mouthpiece, w the area of 
the stream at the contracted section EF. Let v, p be the velocity 
and pressure at EF, and p^ the same quantities at GH. If the 
discharge is Into the air, p. is equal to the atmospheric pressure pa- 

The total head of any iilamenl which goes to form the jet, taken 


at a point where its velocity is sensibly eero, is h -f ; at £F the 
total head is %^f2g ; at GH it is +/»i/G. 

Between £F and* GH ttiere is a loss of head due to abrupt change 
of velocity, which from'eq. (3), § 36, may have the value 

Adding this head lost to the head at GH, before equating it to the 
heads at EF and at the point where the filaments start into motion, — 
h +pafO * + p/G = -t Pi/<^ + (t* “ Vi)^/ 2 g. 

But uivsrOvu and w if is the coefficient of contraction within 
the mouthpiece. Hence 

Supposing the discharge inlo the air, so that p^ =p<„ 

It +^./G=»i“/2f+^«/G + (l/,“/2?)(l/fc -t)>: 

f, = v'(2s*)/ V {I + (i/«. ~ «)’} : , (») 

where the coefficient on the right is evidently the coefficient of velocity 
for the cylindrical 
mouthpiece in terms of 
the coefficient of con- 
traction at EF. Let 
c„s: 0‘64. the value for 
simple orifices, then the 
coefficient of velocity is 

c. = i/V{i ■* (iAv-i)=} 

=0-87 (2) 

The actual value of c, 
found by experiment is 
0-82, which does not 
diflor more from the 
theoretical value tlian 
might be expected if 
the friction of tlie 
mouthpiece is allowed 
for. Hence, for mouthpieces of thi.s kind, and for the section at 
GH. 

C„-0'82 Cr-l'OO C-0’S2, 

Q=o-82«v/(2^A). 

It is easy to see from the equations that the pressure p at EF is 
less than atmospheric pre.ssurc. Eliminating fj, we get 

nearly; (3) 

or p =/)„ - JGA lb per .sq. ft. 

If a pipe connecied w'ith a reservoir on a lower level is introduced 
into the mouthpiece al the part where the contraction is formed 
(fig. 59), UiC water will rise in this pipe to a height 
KL = 0>,-j^)/cr=fA nearly. 

If the distance X is less than Dus, the water from the lower reservoir 
will be forced continuously into the jet by the atmospheric pressure, 
and discharged with it. This is the crudest form of a kind of pump 
known as the jet pumo. 

§ 50. Convergent Mouth pieces. convergent mouthpieces 
there is a contraction within the mouthpiece causing a loss of head, 
and a dimmution of the velocity of discharge, as with cylindrical 
mouthpieces. There is also a second contraction of the stream out- 
side the mouthpiece. Hence the di.scharge is given by an equation 
of the form 

Q=^C.^ 0 ^J{ 2 gh), ( 4 ) 

where I) is the area of the external end of the mouthpiece, and c„il 
the .section of the contracted jet beyond the mouthpiece. 

Convergent Mouthpieces {CasteVs Experiments). ---‘Smallest diameter of 
orifice - 0*05085 ft. Length of mouthpiece == 2 *6 Diameters. 



Angle of 
Convergence. 

Coefficient of 

Coefficient of 

Coefficient of 

Contraction, 

Cc 

Velocity, 

c. 

Discharge, 

c 

0” 0' 

•990 

•830 

•829 I 

1° 3b' 

1*000 

•866 

•866 

3° io' 

1*001 

•894 

•895 

4® 10' 

1*002 

■910 

•gi 2 [ 

5® 26^ 

1*004 

•998 

•920 

•931 

924 

•929 

8^" 58' 

*992 

■942 

•934 

•938 

10® 20' 

•987 

•950 

12® 4' 

14® 28' 

•9«6 

i ^983 

•955 

•962 

•942 

'946 

•979 

•966 

•941 

16° 36' 

•969 

•971 

•938 

IQ® 28' 

•953 

•970 

•924 

'91 K 

' 21® 0' 

■945 

*971 

23° 0' 

•937 

*974 

•913 

29° 58' 

*919 

•975 ! 

•896 

40° 20' 

•887 

•980 j 

*869 

48® 50' 

*861 

•984 

.847 


The maximum coefficient of discharge Is that for a mouthpiece 
with a convergence of 13° 24'. 
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The values of c„ and c,, must here be determined by experiment. 
The above table gives values sufficient for pr.jctical purjioses. Since 

the •contraction beyond 
*tlie mouthpiece increases 
with the convergence, or, 
what is the same thing, 
Cp dimmLshes, and on the 
other hand the loss of 
energy diminishes, so 
that c„ increases with 
1 he convergence, there 
vv IS an angle lor w’^hich the 

product (\ JAitd con- 
: sequenlly the discharge, 

f ^ is a maximum. 

' '■ § 51. Divevfient Cov- 

K oidal Mouthpiece. — Sup- 

I pose a mouthpiece so 

I designed that there is 

j no abrupt change in the 

1 section or velocity of 

the stream passing 
through it. It may 
have a form at the 
inner end apxJ'oxi- 
mateiy the same as 
may then enlarge gradu- 
that at EF it becomes 



that of a simple contracted 
ally, as shown in lig. ()o. 



vein, and 

^ Suppose 
cylindrical, so that the jet may be taken to he of the diameter 
EF. Let w, V, p be the section, velocity and pressure at CD, 
and U, V,, />, tile same quantities at JiF, pa being as usual the 
atmospheric pressure, or pressure on the free surface AB. Then, 

.since there i.s no loss of 
energy, except the small 
frictional resistance of the 
surface of the mouthpiece, 
h +palG ~v^/ 2 g -^p/G 
= v{^l 2 g+pJG. 

If the jet discharges into 
the air, /?, -pa : and 

‘'1 = : 

or, if a coefficient is intro- 
duced to allow for friction, 

Vt- 0 vs/i 2 gh); 

where is about if 
the mouthpiece is smooth 
and well formed. 

g ^c4isi^{2gh). 
Hence the discharge de- 
pends on the area of the 
stream at EF, and not at 
all on that at CP, and the 
latter may be made as 
small as we please without 
affecting the amount of 
water discharged. 

I'liore IS, however, a limit to Ibis. As the velocity at CD is greater 
than at EF the pressure is less, and therefore less than atmospheric 
pressure, if the discharge is into the air. If CD is so contracted that 
psso, the continuity of flow is impossible. In fact tlie stream 

disengages itself from the 
mouthpiece for .some value 
of p greater than o (fig. 01). 
From the equations, 
pjG =/>„/G - (ir - v;')/2g. 
LetB/w=m. Then 

V —Vitn; 

pjO ~ p,jO - - i)/2g 

= p„/G - (m- - i)A ; 
whence we find that pJG 
will become zero or nega- 
tive if 

Wio^J{{h+pjG)/h} 
^s/{i+PJGh\-. 
or, putting paIG ft., if 

n/a,^ Jl(A-t34)W. 

In practice there will be an interruption of the full bore flow with 
.a less ratio ot 0/w, because of the disengagement of air from the water. 
Hut, supposing this does noi occur, the maximum discharge of a 
mouthpiece of this kind is 

Q=Wv'l2g(A +palG)} ; 

that is, the discharge is the same as for a well-bellmouthed mouth- 
piece of area w, and without the expanding part, discharging into 
a vacuum. 

§ 52. Jet Pump . — A divergent mouthpiece may be arranged to act 
as a pump, as shown in fig. 62. The water which supplies the energy 



Fig ()I. 


required for pumping enters at A. The water to be pumped enters 
at B. The streams combine at DD where the velocity is greatest 
and the pressure least. Beyond DD the stream enlarges in section. 



Fio. C2. 


and its pre.sbure Increases, till it is suflicient to balance the head due 
to the height of the lift, and the water flows away by the discharge 
pipe C. 

Fig. 63 shows the whole arrangement in a diagrammatic way. 
A IS the reservoir which supplies the water that cfiects the pumping ; 



B IS Ihe reservoir of water to be pumped ; C is the reservoir into 
which the water is pumped. 

Discharge with VARYiNa Head 
J ‘53. Flow from a Vessel when the Effective Head varies with the 
Tfme . — Various useful problems arise relating to the time of empty- 
ing and filling vessels, reservoirs, lock chambers, &c., wdiere the flow 
is dependent 011 a head which increases or diminishes during the 
operation. The simplest of these prolilems is the case of filling or 
emptying a vessel of constant horizontal section. 

Time of Emptying or Filling a VerticaFsided Lock Chamber . — 
Suppose the lock chamber, which ha.s a water surface of ii snuare 
ft,, IS em])tied through a sluice in the tail gates, of area w, placed 
below the tail-w'aler level. Then the eflective head producing flow 
through the sluice is the difference of level in the chamber and tail 
bay. Let H (fig. be the initial difference of level, h the difference 



of level after t seconds. Let -dh be the fall of level in the chamber 
during an interval dt. Then in the time dt the volume in the chamber 
is altered by the amount - Udh, and the outflow from the sluice in 
the same time is cu^(2gh)dt. Hence the differential equation con- 
necting h and t is 

c<^\/(2gh}dt +llh =0. 
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For the time (, during which the initial head H diminishes to any 
other value h, 

-{Ql{c,.^2g)}j*dhls/h=j'di. 

.-.t =2a[\/H - ^/A)/{c»^/(^?)} 

= (0M{^/(2H/«) - J(2hls)). 

For the whole time of emptying, during which h diminishes from 
H to o, 

T==(0/c«)V(2H/g). 

Comparing this with the equation for flow under a constant head, 
it will be seen that the time is double that required for the discharge 
of an equal volume under a constant head. 

The time of filling the lock through a sluice in the head gates is 
exactly the same, if the sluice is below the tail-water level. But if 
the sluice is above the tail- water level, then the head is constant 
till the level of the sluice is reached, and afterwards it diminishes 
with the time. 

Practical Use of Orifices in Gauging Water 

§ 54. If the water to be measured is passed through a known orifice 
under an arrangement by which the constancy of the head is ensured, 
the amount which passes in a given time can be ascertained by the 
formulae already given. It will obviously be best to make the 
orifices of the forms for which the coefficients are most accurately 
determined ; hence sharp-edged orifices or notches are mo.st com- 
monly used. 

Water Inch. — For mea.suring small quantities of water circular 
sharp-edged orifices have been used. The discharge from a circular 
orifice one French inch in diameter, with a head of one line above the 
top edge, was termed by the older hydraulic writers a water-inch. 
A common estimate of its value was 14 pints per minute, or 677 
Enghsh cub. ft. in 24 hours. An experiment by C. Bossut gave 
O34 cub. ft. in 24 hours i^see Navier's edition of DoHdor*s Arch, 
tiydr., p. 212). 

L. J . Weisbach points out tliat measurements of this kind would be 
made more accurately with a greater head over the orifice, and he 
proposes that the head should be equal to the diameter of the orifice. 
Several equal orifices may be used for larger discharges. 

Ptn Ferrules or Measuring Cocks. — To give a tolerably definite 
supply of water to houses, without the cxpen.sft of a meter, a ferrule 
with an orifice of a definite size, or a cock, is introduced in the 
service-pipe. If the head in the water main is constant, then a 
delinite quantity of water would be delivered in a given time. The 
arrangement i.s not a very .sati.sfactory one, and acts chiefly as a 
check on extravagant use of water. It is interesting here chiefly as 
an example of regulation of discharge by means ol an orifice. Fig. 65 

shows a cock of 
this kind u.sed at 
Zurich. It consists 
of three cocks, the 
middle one having 
Uie orifice of the 
predetermined size 
m a small circular 
plate, protected by 
wire gauze from 
stoppage by im- 
purities in the 
water. The cock 
on the right hand 
can be used by the 
consumer for emptying the pipes. The one on the left and the 
measuring cock are connected by a key which can be locked by a 
padlock, which is under the control of the water company. 

§ 55. Measurement of the Flow in Streams. — To determine the 
quantity of water flowing off the ground in small .streams, which is 
available for water supply or for obtaining water power, small 
temporary weirs are often used. These may be formed of planks 
supported by piles and puddled to prevent leakage. The measure- 
ment of the head may oe made by a thin-edged scale at a short 
distance behind the weir, where the water surface has not begun to 
slope clown to the weir and where the velocity of approach is not 
high. The measurements are conveniently made from a short pile 
driven into the bed of the river, accurately level with the crest of 
the weir (fig. 06). Then if at any moment the head is A, the dis- 
charge is, for a rectangular notch of breadth ft, 

Q=lchhsj2gn 

where c =0*62 ; or, better, the formula in § 42 may be used. 

Gauging weirs are most commonly in the form of rectangular 
notches ; and care should be taken that the crest is accurately 
horizontal, and that the weir is normal to the direction of flow of 
the stream. If the planks are thick, they should be bevelled (fig. 67), 
and then the edge may be protected by a metal plate about i^th 
in. thick to secure the requisite accuracy of form and sharpness of 
edge. In permanent gauging weirs, a cast steel plate is sometimes 
used to form the edge of the weir crest. The weir should be large 
enough to discharge the maximum volume flowmg in the stream, 
and at the same time it is desirable that the minimum head should 



not be too small (say half a foot) to decrease the effects of errors^ 
measurement. The section of the jet over the weir should not exc^ 
one-fifth the section of the stream behind the weir, or the velocity 
of approach will need to be taken into account. A triangular i^otch 
is very suitable for measurements of this kind. 

If the flow is variable, the head h must be recorded at equidist^t 
intervals of time, say twice daily, and then for each 12-hour period 

Scale Weir 




Fig. 67. 


the discharge must be calculated for the mean of the heads at the 
beginning and end of the time. As this involves a good deal of 
troublesome calculation, E. Sang proposed to use a scale so graduated 
as to read off the discharge in cuoic feet per second. The lengths of 
the principal graduations of such a scale are easily calculated by 
putting Q = i, 2, 3 . . . in the ordinary formulae for notches; 
the intermediate graduation.s may be taken accurately enough by 
subdividing equally the distances between the principal graduations. 

The accurate measurement of the discharge of a stream by means 
of a weir is, hov^ever, in practice, rather more difficult than might 
be inferred from 
the simplicity of 
the principle of the 
operation. Apart 
from the difficulty 
of selecting a suit- 
able coefficient of 
discharge, which 
need not be serious 
il the form of the 
weir and the nature 
of its crest are pro- 
perly attended to, 
other difficulties of 

measurement arise. The length of the 
weir r hould be very accurately deter- 
mined, and it the weir is rectangular 
its deviations from exactness of level 
should be tested. Then the agitation 
of the water, the ripple on its surface, 
and the adhesion ol the water to the 
scale on which the head is measured, 
are liable to introduce errors. Upon a 
weir 10 ft. long, with i It. depth of 
water flowing over, an error of j-i 000th 
of a foot m measuring the head, or an 
error of i-iooth of a foot in measuring 
the length of the weir, would cause an 
error in computing the discharge of 
2 cub. ft per minute. 

Hook Gauge. — For the determination 
of the surface level of water, the most 
accurate instrument is the hook gauge 
used first by U. Boyden of Boston, in 
1840, It consists of a fixed frame with 
scale and vernier. In the instrument 
in fig. 08 the vernier is fixed to the 
frame, and the scale slides vertically. 

The scale carries at its lower end a hook 
with a fine point, and the scale can be 
raised or lowered by a fine pitched 
screw. If the hook is depressed below 
the water surface and then raised by the screw, the moment of its 
reaching the water surface will be very distinctly marked, by the 
reflection from a small capillary elevation of the water surface over 
the point of the hook. In ordinary light, differences of level of the 
water of -ooi of a foot are easily detected by the hook gauge. If such 
a gauge is used to determine the heads at a weir, the hook should 



Fig. 68. 
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first be set accurately level with the weir crest^ and a reading taken. 
Then the difference of the reading at the water surface and that 
for the weir crest will be the head at the weir. 

§ 56. Modules used in Irrigation . — In distributing water for 
irrigation, the charge for the water may be simply assessed on the 
area of the land irrigated for each consumer, a method followed in 
India : or a regulated quantity of water may be given to each 
consiiiiier, and the charge may be made jiroporlional to the quantity 
of water supplied, a mctliod employed for a long time m Italy and 
other parts of Europe. To dchver a regulated quantity of water 



time to time. It has further the advantage that the cultivator, by 
observing the level of the water in the chamber, can always soo 
whether or not he is receiving the proper quantity of water. 

On each canal the orifices are of the same height, and intended to 
work with the same normal head, the width of the orifices being 
varied to suit the demand for water. The unit of discharge varies on 
different canals, being fixed in each case by legal arrangements. 
Thus on the Canal Lodi the unit of discharge or one module of water 
is the discharge through an orifice 1*12 ft. high, 0*12416 ft. wide, 
with a head of 0*32 ft. above the top edge of the orifice, or *88 ft. 
above the centre. This corresponds to a discharge of about 0*6165 
cub. ft. per second. 

In the most elaborate Italian modules the regulating chamber is 
arched over, and its dunensions are very exactly prescribed. Thus 
in the modules of the Naviglio Grande of Milan, shown m fig. 70, 
the measuring orifice is cut m a thin stone slab, and so placed tliat 
the discharge is into the au with tree contraction on all sides. The 


Fig. 6g 

^om the irrigation channel, arrangoments teimed modules arc used. 
Tliesc are constructions intended to maintain a constant or approxi- 
mately constant head above an orifice of fixed size, or to regulate 
the size of the orifice so us to give a constant discharge, notwith- 
standing the variation of level in the irrigating channel. 

§ 57. Italian Module . — The Italian modules are masonry construc- 
tions, consisting of n, regulating chamber, to which water is admitted 
by an adjustable .sluice from the canal. At the other end of tlie 
chamber is an orifice in a thin flagstone of fixed size. By means 
of the adjustable sluice a tolerably constant head above the fixed 
orifice is maintained, and therefore there is a nearly exmstant dis- 
charge of ascertainable amount through the orifice, into the channel 
leading to the fields which are to be irrigated. 

In fig. 69, A is the adjustable sluice by which water is admitted 
to the regulating chamber, B is the fixed orifice through which the 
water is discharged. 1 'he sluice A w adjusted from time to time by 
the canal oKiccrs, so as to bring the level of the water in the regulating 
chamber to a fixed level maiked on the wall of the chamber. When 






ad]u.sted il is locked. Let be the area of the 
orifice through the sluice at A, and that of the 
iixed orilice at 13 ; let be the difterence of level 
between the surface of the water in the canal and 
regulating chamber ; the head above the centre of 
the discharging orifice, when the sluice has been 
adjusted and the flow has become steady ; Q the 
normal discharge in cubic feet per second. Then, 
since the flow through the orifices at A and B is tlic same, 

Q =^CiUfiy/(2ghj) z=Cg(a,j 

where Cj and are the coefficients of discharge suitable for the two 
orifices. Hence 

If the orifice at B opened directly into the canal without any 
intermediate regulating chamber, the discharge would increase for 
a given change of level in the canal in exactly the same ratio. Conse- 
guently the Italian module in no way iiiodera.te.s the fluctuations of 
discharge, except so far as it affords means of easy adjustment from 


Fig. 71. 

adjusting sluice is nlaced with its siU flush with the bottom of the 
canal, and is provider! with a ruck and lever and locking arrange- 
ment. The covered regulating chamber is about 20 ft. long, with 
a breadth i *(>4 ft. greater than that of the di.scharging orifice. At 
precisely the normal level of the water in the regulating chamber, 
there is a ceiling of planks intended to still the agitation of the 
water. A block of stone serves to indicate the normal level of 
the water in the chamber. The water is discharged into an ojieii 
channel 0*055 it. wider than the orifice, splaymg out till it is 1*637 
ft. wider tho.n the onfice, and about 18 ft. m length. 

§ 58. Spanish Module.— Onihe canal of l.sabclla II., which siqiplies 
atcr to Madrid, a module much more i)erfect m principle than the 
Itahan module is employed. Part of the water is sujiplied for irriga- 
tion, and as it is very valuable its 
strict raeasurement is es.sential. The 
module (fig. 72) consists of two 
chambers one a^ve the other, the 
upper cliamber being in free communi- 
cation with the irrigation canal, and 
the lower cliamber discharging by a 
culvert to the fields. In tlie arched 
roof between the cliainbcib there is a 
circular sharp-edged on (ice in a bronze 
plate, Hangmg in this there is a 
bronze plug of variable diameter sus- 
pended from a hollow brass float. If 
the watcT level in the canal lowers, the 
plug descends and gives an enlarged 
openmg, and conversely. Thus a jicr- 
fectly constant discharge with a vary- 
ing head can be obtained, provided no 
clogging or .siltang of the chambers pre- 
vents the free discharge of the water 
or the rise and (all of tlie float. The theory of the module is very 
.simple. Let K (fig. 71) be the radius of the fixed opening, r the 
radius of the plug at a distance h from the plane of flotation of the 
float, and Q the required discharge of the module. Then 

Taking c —oOj, 

Q-i5-88(R^-r®l Jh \ 

Choo.sing a value for R, successive values of r can be found for 
diflprent values of h, and from these the curve of the plug can be 
drawn. The module shown in fig. 72 will discharge i cubic metre fier 
second. The fixed opening is 0*2 metre diameter, and tiie greatest 
head above the fixed orifice is i metre. The use of this module 
involves a great sacrifice of level between the canal and the fields. 
The module is described in Sir C. Scott -Moncrieff's Irrigation m 
Southern Europe. 

§ 59 - I^cservoir Causing Basins.— In obtaining the power to store 
the water of streams m reservoirs, it is usual to conc^e to riparian 
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owners below the reservoirs a right to a regulated supply through- 
out the year. This compensation water requires to be measured in 
such a way that the millowners and others interested in the matter 
can assure themselves that they are receiving a proper quantity, and 
they are generally allowed a certain amount of control as to the 
times during which the daily supply is discharged mto the stream. 



Fig. 74 shows an arrangcmcnit designed for the Manchester water 
works. The water enters from the reservoir a chamber A tfie object 
of wliich is to still the irregular motion of the water. The adnii.ssion 
IS ri'gulated by sluices at b, 6, b. The water is discharged by orifices 
or notches at a, a, over which a tolerably constant head is maintained 
by ad 1 listing the sluices at b, b, b. At any time the millowners can 
see whether the discharge is given and whether the proper head is 
maintained over the orifices. To test at any time the discharge of 
the orifices, a gauging basin R is provided. The water ordinarily 


flow* over this, without entering it, on a floor of castHiron piatet. 
it the discharp is to be tested, the water is tunsed for a definite 
into the gauging basm, Jjy suddenly opening and closing a shriee at s. 
The volume of flow can be ascerteined from the deptli in the ganging 
chamber. A mechanical arrangement (fig. 73) was designed tor 
securing an absolutely constant head over the orifices at a a. The 
orifices were formed in a cast-iron plate capable of up and 



Fig. 73. —Scale 


down, without sensible leakage, on the face of the wall of ttie chamber. 
The orifice plate was attached by a link to a lever, one end tk which 
rested on the wall and the other on floats / in the chamber A. The 
floats rose and fell with the changes of level in the chamber, ai^ 
raised and lowered the orifice plate at the same time. This 





of the sixiiceg at b, b, 6, being sufficient to secure a regular discharee 
The arrangement is then equivalent to an Italian module, but on a 
large scale. * ^ ^ « 

§ 60. Professor deeming Jenktn’s Constant Flow Valve.— In the 
modules thus far described constanl discharge is obtained by varv- 
mg the area of the orifice through which the water flows. Professor 
t. jenkui has contrived a valve in which a constant pressure head 
IS obtained, so that the orifice need not be varied {Roy. Scot. Society 
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of Arts, 1876). Fip. 75 shows a valve of this kind suitable for a 
Wn. water mam. The water arriving by the mam C passes through 
an equilibrium valve D into the chamber A, and thence through a 
sluice O, which can be set for any required area of opening, into the 
dischargmg main B. The object of the arrangement is to secure a 
constant difference of pressure between the chambers A and B, so 
that a constant discharge flows through the stop valve O. The 
equilibrium valve D is rigidly connected with a plunger P loosely 
fitted m a diaphragm, separating A from a chamber connected by 
a pipe with the discharging main B. Any increase of the differ- 
ence of pressure m A and B will drive the plunger up and close the 




ITo. 75.— Scale -sV- 


equilibrium valve, and conversely a decrease of the difference of 
pressure will cause the descent of the plunger and open the equilibrium 
valve wider. Thus a constant ditterence of pressure is obtained in 
the chambers A and B. Let w be the area of the y>lunger in square 
leet, p the difference of pressure in the chambers A and B in pounds 
per square foot, w the weight of the j)lunger and valve. 1'Iien if at 
any moment pui exceeds iv the plunger will rist-, and if it is less tluiii 
w the plunger will descend. Apart from friction, and assuming the 
valve D to be strictly an equilibrium valve, since w and w are 
constant, p must be constant also, and equal to wjo). By making w 
small and w large, the difference of yiressure re(]inred to ensure the 
working of tlie apparatus may be made very small. Valves working 
with a difference of pressure of ^ in. of water hav<‘ been constructed. 


VI. STEADY FLOW OF' COMPRESSIBLE FLUIDS 
§ 61. External Work during’ the Expansion of Air . — If air expands 
without doing any external work, its temperature remains constant. 

d'his result was first 
experimentally demon- 
strated by J. P. Joule. 
It leads to the conclu- 
sion that, however air 
changes its state, the in- 
ternal work done is pro- 
portional to the change 
of temperature. When, 
in expanding, air does 
work against an cxteniHl 
resistance, either heat 
must be supplied or the 
temperature falls. 

To fix the conditions, 
suppose I Ih of air con- 
fined behind a piston of 
I s£|. ft. area (fig. 76). 
Let tlie initial pressure 
be /)j and the volume ol 
the air v^, and suppose 
this to exyiand to the 
pressure p.^ and volume 
v.^. If /) and V are the corresponding pressure and volume at any 
intermediate point in the expansion, the work done on the piston 
during the expansion from v to v + dv is pdv, and the whole work 
during tlie expansion from iq to represented by the area abed, is 

["'''pdiK 

J VI 

Aiiumgsl possible cases two may be selected. 



Case I. — So much heat is supplied to the air during ej^ansion 
that the temperature remams constant. H>’perbolic expansion. 
Then pv — p^v^ 

Work done during expansion per pound of air 


- / '^pdv-p^v^i^^dvjv 

y ri J Z>1 


^ Pt^'j loge V^Vj = p^Vi lOge pi/pg. ■ ( 1 ) 

Since the weight per cubic foot is the reciprocal of the volume per 
pound, this may be written 

(/>j/Gi) log,Gj/Cv (i«) 

Then the expansion curve ab is a common hyperbola. 

Case 2. — No heal is supplied to the air during expansion. Then 
the air loses an amount of heat equivalent to the external work done 
and the temperature falls. Adiabatic expansion. 

In this case it can be shown that 


pvy^p^v^y, 

where y is the ratio of the specific heats of air at constant pres.sure 
and volume. Its value ior air is 1*408, and for dry steam 1*135. 
Work done during expansion per pound of air, 

7'a f 

pdv = p^v^y / dvjvy 
r’l J r-1 

= - {W/(7 - 1)} [1/ V - 
- {Pi^iViy - 1)} 

' , = 1AV(t- 1)} {I - (j) 

The value of piv^ for any given temperature can be found from the 
data already gi\Tn. 

As before, .substituting the weights G,. Gj, yier cubic foot for tlie 
'nilume.s per pound, we get for the work of expansion 

(A,/G,){i/( 7 -i)l{i-(G,,/a,)y->;, (.«) 

= {1/(7 - >)) 1' - (jfc) 

§ 62. Modification of the Theorem of Bernoulli for the Case of a 
Compressible Tlmd.—lxi the application of the principle of work to a 
filament of compres.sible fluid, the internal work done by the ex- 
pan.sion of the fluid, or absorbed 
in its compres.sion, must be 
taken into account. Suppose, 
as before, that AB (fig. 77) 
comes to A'B' in a short time /. 

Let pj, Wj, tq, Gj be the pres- 
sure, sectional area of stream, 
vedocity and weight of a cubic Fio. 77. 

foot at A, and w.,, v„, G,, the 

same quantities at B. Then, from the steadiness of motion, tlie 
weight of fluid passing A in any given time must be equal to the 
weight passing B ; 

Let ^1, be the heights of the sections A and B above any given 
datum. Then the work of gravity on the mass AB in t seconds is 

GjWjjqf (2l - Z,fi W(^i - Z^)t, 

where W E the weight of g s passing A or B per second. As in 
the case of an mcompressible fluid, the work of the pressure.s on the 
ends of the mass AB is 

- PjWoIV > 

= (Ai/Gi-AVG.JW/. 



The work done by expansion of W^ Iti of fluid between A and B is 
The change of kinetic energy as before is i2g){v^ - vff‘)t. 
Hence, equating work to change of kinetic energy, 


W (^1 - z^t (pi/Cj - PzlGz)^t + Wf P pdv = (W/2g) (w.;- - t;,*)/ : 

/ fA) 

••• ''i + Ai/G,+y,72S'="’«'a + />7f>! + fa72fi'- / >*'■ (t) 


Now the work of expan.sion per pound of fluid has already been 
given. If the temperature is constant, we get (eq. la, § 61) 

+ />,/G, + v‘l2g ^ Sj + /Jj/Gj + vH2g - ih/G,) log, (G|/G,J. 

But at constant temperature pj/Gj — pJG ^ ; 

h + = + - {p,IG,]log,[p,lp^, ( 2 ) 

or, neglecting the difference of level, 

(r./ - vf^)f2g = (pi/Gi) log, [pM . (2a) 

Similarly, if the expansion is adiabatic (eq. 2a, § Oi), 

I, + P,/G, + Vi'‘/2g = + /)j/Gj + vj‘l2g - (Ai/Gi) (1/(7 - I) } 

{I (3) 

or neglecting the difference of level 

W - (/’,/G,)[i + 1/(7 - 1) {I - {p2fpi)^y~^^^y}] - pJGr (3«) 

It will be seen hereafter that there is a limit in the ratio pjp^ beyond 
which these expres.sions cease to be true. 

§ 63. Discharge of Air from an Orifice. — The form of the equation 
of work for a steady stream of compressible fluid is 

^1 + Ai/G, + 1', 726’ = h + PJ<^’1 + <7726 - (Ai/Gi) { t/(7 - I ) } 

u - ip^ip^p-'^y]. 
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the expansion being adiabatiCj because in the flow of the streams of 
air tlirough an orifice no sensible amount of heat can be communi- 
cated from outside. 

Suppose the air flows from a vessel, where the pressure is and 
the velocity sensibly zero, through an orifice, into a space where the 
pressure is p^. Let be the velocity of the jet at a point where the 
convergence of the streams has ceased, so that the pressure in the 
jet IS also p^. As air is light, the work of gravity will be small 
compared with that of the pressures and expansion, so that ziz^ 
may be neglected. Putting the.se values in the equation above — 

/"i/Gi + v^jtg - ipJGi) {ll(y - l)} {1 - ; 

"8*/*g=?i/G, - #>^G,+ (/../G.) {1/(7 - 1)} {I - 


But 

= (/>./Gi) {7/(7 - 1) - {PdP,)y-'imy - 1)} - PJG,. 
Pilopy^pdOd ■■■ PdG,={p,iG{){PdP,p-''>^y 



v/*?=(/>,/g,){ 7 /( 7 - I)! ; 

{7/(7- 1)} )(/’,/G,) - (Ai/GJi : 

(I) 

or 



an equation commonly ascribed to L. J. Weisbach {Civilingenieur, 
1856), though it appears to have been given earlier by A. J. C. Barre 
de Saint Vcnant and L. Wantzel. 

It has already (§ 9, eq. 4a) been seen that 

pJOi = {pJGo){rjTf) 

where for air 21 16 *8, G„= *08075 and T(, = 492*6. 

{P,r,y/G„T,{y-l)} {I - {PM^y-'Vy} ; (2) 

or, inserting numerical values, 

u.// 2 g=. 183*67, {I - : ( 2 fl) 

Nvliich gives the velocity of dLscharge i/.j in terms of the pressure and 
absolute temperature, py^, m the vessel from which the air flows, 
and the pressure p.^ in the vessel into which it flows. 

Proceeding now as for liquids, and putting u for the area of the 
orifice and c for the coefficient of discharge, the volume of air dis- 
charged per second at the pressure p.^ and temperature r.^ is 

Q.j = run3=.cuv'l(.!(?7/’i/(')'- i)G,)(l - (/’a/Pi)*’" 

= los-rcuivinit - (3) 

If the volume discharged is measured at the pressure />i and 
abstilute temperature r, in the vessel from which the air flows, let 
Qi be that volume ; then 

Qi = (/>u//>i)''’'Q2: 

Qi v'[ i^gypAy - i)G,} {(W/’i)*'’' - iPJPiP ' 

Let {pjPiVly - (pJPtP ■ '^ly = ipM'-" - (/>,//',)'•’ = f ; then 
i}i-^<^\'\.2gypi\p/{y - i)G,] 

-lo8*76w,^(rit/^). (4) 

The weight of air at pressure /?, and temperature r, is 
'*1 -/h/53*2rj th per cubic foot. 

Hence the weight of air di.schargcd is 

W = GiQir=fwV[ 2 g 7 /’jG,<A /(7 “ 1)] 

~2*043rw/>iV('A/‘r,). (5) 

Weisbach found the following values of the coefficient of dis- 
charge c: — 

Conoidal mouthpieces of the form of the j 
contracted vein with effective pressures y 
of '23 to I I atmosphere . . . . J ‘'’"’•99 

Circular sharp-edged orifices .... 0*503 ,, 0*788 
Short cylindrical mouthpieces .... o*8i „ 0*84 
The same rounded at the inner end . . 0*92 ,,0*93 

Conical converging mouthpieces . , . 0*90 „ 0*99 

§ O4. Limit to the Application of the above Lormulae. — In the 
formulae above it is assumed that the fluid issuing from the orifice 
expands from the pressure pi to the pressure p^, while passing from 
the vessel to the section of the jet considered m estimating the area 
w. Hence p.jy is strictly the pressure in the jet at the plane of the 
external orifice in the case of mouthpieces, or at the plane of the 
contracted section in the case of simple orifices Till recently it 
was tacitly assumed that this pressure was identical with the 
general pressure external to the orifice. K. D. Napier first discovered 
that, when the ratio p^pi exceeded a value which does not greatly 
differ from 0*5, this was no longer true. In that ca.se the expansion 
of the fluid down to the external pressure is not completecf at the 
time it reaches the plane of the contracted section, ana the pressure 
there is greater tnan the general external pressure ; or, what amounts 
to the same thing, the section of the jet where the expansion is com- 
pleted LS a section which is greater than the area of the contracted 
section of the jet, and may be greater than the area oi of the orifice. 
Napier made experiments with steam which showed that, so long as 
formulae above were trustworthy, when was taken 
to be the general external pressure, but that, if p^Pi<o' 5 i then the 
pressure at the contracted section was independent of the external 
pressure and equal to o-$pi. Hence in such cases the constant value 
0*5 should be substituted m the formulae for the ratio of the internal 
and external pressures pjpy 


It is easily deduced from Weisbach's theory that» if the piwuro 
external to an orifice is gradually diminished, the weight of air dis- 
ciuirged per second increases to a maximum for a value of the ratio 

=0*527 for air 
=0*58 for dry steam. 

For a further decrease of external pressure the discharge diminishes, 
— a result no doubt improbable. The new view of Weisbach's 
formula is tliat from the point where the maximum is reached, or 
not greatly differing from it, the pressure at the contracted section 
ceases to diminish. 

A. F. Fhegner showed {Civilingenieuv xx., 1874) that for air flow- 
ing from well-rounded mouthpieces there is no discontinuity of the 
law of flow, as Napier’s hypothesis impUes, but the curve of flow 
bends so sharply that Napier's rule may be taken to be a good 
approximation to the true law. The limiting value of the ratio 
pjpi, for which Weisbach's formula, as originally understood, ceases 
to apply, is for air 0*5767 ; and thLs is tlie number to be substituted 
for p^pi in the formulae when pjpi falls below that value. For later 
researches on the flow of air, reference may be made to G. A. Zeuner’s 
paper (Civilingenieur, 1871), and Fliegner’s papers (ibid., 1877, 
1878). 

VII. FRICTION OF LIQUIDS 

§ 65. When a stream of fluid flows over a solid surface, or con- 
versely when a .solid moves in still fluid, a resistance to the motion 
IS generated, commonly termed fluid friction. It is due to the vis- 
cosity of the fluid, but generally the laws of fluid friction are very 
different from those of simple viscous resistance. It would appear 
that at all speeds, except the slowest, rotating eddies are formea by 
the roughness of the solid surface, or by abrupt changes of velocity 
distributed throughout the fluid ; and the energy expended in pro- 
ducing these eddying motions is gradually lost in overcoming the 
viscosity of the fluid in regions more or less distant from that where 
they are first produced. 

'1 he laws of fluid friction are generally stated thus : — 

1. The frictional resistance is independent of the pressure between 
the fluid and the solid against which it flows. This may be verified 
by a simple direct experiment. C. H. Coulomb, for instance, oscil- 
lated a disk under water, first with atmospheric pressure acting on 
the water surface, afterwards with the atmospheric pressure removed. 
No difference in the rate of decrease of the oscillations was observed. 
The chief proof that the friction is independent of the pressure is 
that no difference of resistance has been observed in water mains 
and in other cases, whore water flows over solid surfaces under widely 
diflerent pressures. 

2. The frictional resistance of large surfaces is proportional to the 
area of the surface. 

3. At low velocities of not more than i in. per second for water, 
the frictional resistance increases directly as the relative velocity of 
the fluid and the surface against which it flows. At velocities of 
^ ft. per second and greater velocities, the frictional resistance is 
more nearly proportional to the square of the relative velocity. 

In many treatises on hydraulics it is stated that the fnctional 
resistance is independent of the nature of the solid surface. The 
explanation of this was supposed to be that a film of fluid remained 
attached to the solid surface, the resistance being generated between 
this fluid layer and layers more distant from the surface. At ex- 
tremely low velocities the .solid surface does not seem to have much 
influence on the friction. In Coulomb's experiments a metal surface 
covered with tallow, and oscillated in water, had exactly the same 
rcbibtaiice as a clean metal surface, and when sand was scattered over 
the tallow the resistance was only very slightly increased. The 
earlier calculations of the resistance of water at higher velocities in 
iron and wood pipes and earthen channels seemed to give a similar 
result. These, however, were erroneous, and it is now well understood 
that differences of roughness of the solid surface very greatly influ- 
ence the friction, at such velocities as are common in engineering 
practice. H. P. G. Darcy's experiments, for instance, showed that 
m old and incrusted water mams the resistance was twice or some- 
time.s thnee as great as in new and clean mains. 

§ 66. Ordinary Expressions for Fluid Friction at Velocities not 
Extremely Small. — Let / be the frictional resistance estimated in 
pounds per square foot of surface at a velocity of i ft. per second ; 
w the area of the surface in square feet ; and v its velocity in feet 
per second relatively to the water in which it is immersed. Then, 
m accordance with the laws stated above, the total resistance of the 
surface is 

Rrs/wu® (i) 

where / is a quantity approximately constant for any given surface. 
If 

£=2fi'//G, 

R —^Gu)v'^l 2 g, (2) 

where f is, like /, nearly constant for a given surface, and is termed 
the coefficient of friction. 

The following are average values of the coefficient of friction for 
water, obtained from experiments on large plane surfaces, moved in 
an indefinitely large mass of water. 
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Coefficient 
of Friction, 

Frictional 
Resistance in 
n> per sq. ft. 

/ 

New well -painted iron plate . 

Painted and planed plank (Bcraufoy) 
Surface of iron ships (Rankine) . 
Varnished surface (Froude) . 

Fine sand surface „ ... 

Coarser sand surface ,, ... 

•00489 

•00350 

•00362 

•00258 

•00418 

•00503 

•00473 

•00339 

•00351 

•00250 

•00405 

•00488 


(5) 


The distance through which the frictional resistance is overcome 
is V ft. per second. Tiie work expended m fluid friction is tlierefore 
given by the equation — 

Work expended = fuv^ foot-pounds per second 

The coelEcicnt of friction and the friction per square foot of 
surface con be indirectly obtained from observations of the discharge 
of pipes and canals. In obtaining them, however, some assumptions 
as to the motion of the water inn’ll be made, and it will be oetter 
therefore to discuss these values in connexion with the cases to 
which they are related. 

Many attempts have been made to express the coefficient of 
friction m a form applicable to low as well as high velocities. The 
older hydraulic writers considered the 
resistance termed fluid friction to be 
made up of tw'o parts, — a part due 
directly to the distortion of tlie mass of 
water and proportional to the velocity 
of the water relatively to the solid sur- 
face, and another part due to kinetic 
energy imparted to the water .striking 
the roughnesses of the solid surface and 
proportional to the square of the 
velocity. Hence they proposed to take 

^'-=a+(ilv 

in which expression the second term is 
of greatest importance at very low 
velocities, and of comparatively little 
importance at velocities over alioul ^11. 
psr second. Values of ^ expressed in this 
and simdar forms will be given in con- 
nexion v.’ith pipes and canal®. 

AH these expressions must at present 
be regarded as merely empincai ex- 
pressions seiving practical purposes. 

The frictional resistance will be seen 
to vary through wider limits than these 

expressions allow, and to depend on circumstancca of which they do 
not take account. 

§ 67. Coulomb’s Experiments. -^li'\\c first direct experiments on 
fluid friction were made by Coulomb, who emplo>ed a circular disk 
suspended by a thin brass wire anrl oscillated 111 its own plane. His 
experiments were chiefly made at very low velocities. When the 
disk Ls rotated to any given angle, it oscillates under the action of its 
inertia and the torsion oi the wore. The oscillations dmiinish 
gradually m couscc[uence of the work done in overcoming the friction 
of the disk. The diminution funuslies a means of determmmg the 
friction. 

Fig. 7« shows Coulomb's apparatus. LK supports the wire and 
disk : ag is the brass wire, the torsion of which cau.scs the oscilla- 
tions; DS IS a graduated 


the resistance measured. For two planks diflfering in area by 46 sq. 
ft, at a velocity of 10 ft. per second, the difference of resistance, 
measured on the difference of area, was 0*339 Ih per square foot 
Also the resistance varied as the 1 •949th power of the velocity. 

§ 68. Eraude’s Expettments , — The most important direct experi- 
ments on fluid friction at ordinary velocities are those made by 
William Froude (1810-1879) at Torquay. The method adopted in 
these experiments was to tow a board in a still water canal, the 
velocity and the resistance being registered by very ingenious re- 
cording arrangements. The general arrangement of the app<aratus is 
shown hi fig. 79. AA is the board the resistance of which is to be 
determined. B is a cut-water giving a fine entrance to the plane 
surfaces of the board. CC is a bar to which the board AA is attached, 
and which is suspended by a parallel motion from a carriage running 
on rails above the still water canal. G is a hnk by which the re- 
.sistance of the board is transmitted to a spiral spring H. A bar I 
rigidly connects the other end of the spring to the carriage. The 
dotted lines K, L mdicate Uic position of a couple of levers by which 
the extension of the spring Is caused to move a pen M, which records 
the extensions on a greatly increased scale, by a line drawn on the 
paper cylinder N. 'This cylinder revolves at a speed proportionate 
to that of the carriage, its motion being obtained from the axle of the 
carriage wheels. A second pen 0, receiving jerks at every second 
and a ejuarter from a clock P, records time on the paper cylinder. 
The scale for the line of resistance is ascertained by stretching the 
spiral spring by known weights. The boards used for the experiment 






Fig. 78 


disk serving to measure 
the angles through which 
tlie ajipanitus oscillates. 
To this the friction disk 
is rigidly attached hang- 
ing in a vessel of water. 
The friction disks were 
trom 4*7 to 7*7 in. dia- 
meter, and they gener- 
ally made one oscillation 
in from 20 to 30 seconds, 
through angles varying 
from 360® to 6®. When 
the velocity of the cir- 
cumference of the disk 
was less than 6 in. per 
second, the resistance 
was sensibly propor- 
tional to the velocity. 


Beauf(n’'s Experiments . — Towards the end of the i81h century 
Colonel Mark Beaiifoy (1764-1827) made an immense mass of 
experiments on the resistance of bodies moved through water 
{Nautical a^ Hydraulic Experiments, London, 1834). Of these tlie 
only ones directly bearing on surface friction were some made in 179O 
and 1798. Smooth painted planks were drawn through water anrl 


Fig. 79. 

were in. thick, 19 in. deep, and from 1 to 30 ft. in length, cutwater 
includi'd. A lead licel counteracted the buoyancy of tlie board. 
The boards were covered witli various substances, such as paint, 
varnisii. Hay’s composition, tinfoil, etc., so as to try the effect of 
different degrees of roughness of surface. The result:? olilained by 
Froude may be summarized a.s follows . — 

1. The friction per square foot of surface vanes very greatly for 
different surfaces, being generally greater as the sensible roughness 
of the .surface is greater. Thus, when the surface of the board wa.s 
covered as mentioned below, the resistance lor boards 50 ft. long, 
at 10 ft. per seconrl, was- 

Tinfoil or varnish 0*25 lb per sq. ft. 

Calico 0*47 „ 

Fine .sand 0*405 ,, ,, 

Coanscr sand o*,j88 „ „ 

2. 'I'he jiower of the velocity to which the friction is proportional 
varies for different surfaces. 'J'hus, with short boards 2 ft. long, 

For tinfoil the resistance varied as 
For other surfaces the resistance varied as 
With boards 50 ft. long, 

For varnish or tinfoil the resistance varied as 
For sand the resistance varied as 

3. The average resi.stanco per square foot of surface was much 
greater for short than for long boards ; or, what is the same thing, 
the resistance per square foot at the forward part of the board was 
greater than the friction per square foot oi portions more sternward. 
Thus, 

Mean Resistance in 
lb per sq. ft. 

Varnished .surface . . 2 ft. long 0*41 

50 „ 0*25 

Fine sand surface . . 2 ,, o*Hi 

50 o-4<^5 

This remarkable result is explained thus by Froude : " The 

portion of surface that goes first in the line of motion, in experiencing 
resistance from the water, must in turn communicate motion to the 
water, in the direction in which it is itself travelling. Consequently 
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the portion of Borface which sfacceede the first will bo rubbing, not 
against stationary water, but against water partially moving in its 
own direction, and cannot therefore experience so much re^stance 
from it. 

§ The following table gives a general statement of Proudc's 
results. In all the experiments in this table, the boards had a fine 
cutwater and a fine stem end or run, so that the resistance was 
entirely due to the surface. The table gives the resistances per 
square foot in pounds, at the standard speed of 600 feet per minute, 
and the power of the speed to which the friction is proportional, so 
that the resistance at other speeds is easily calculated. 
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deduced, / being the friction per square foot at liwft velodt] 
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Length of Surface, or Distance from Cutwater, in feet. | 

2 ft. 

8 ft. 

20 fl. 

50 ft. 

A 

B 

C 

A 


C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

c: 

Varnish . 

2-00 

•u 

•390 

1*85 

•325 

*264 

1*85 

•278 

•240 

1*83 

•250 

•226 

Paraffin . 



•370 

1*94 

•314 

•260 

1*93 

•271 

•237 




Tinfoil 

2*t6 

•30 

•295 

I *90 

•278 

■2O1 

1*90 

•262 

•244 

1*83 

*246 

*232 

Calico 

1-93 

*87 

■725 

I *92 

*626 

•504 

1*89 

• 5 U 

*447 

1*87 

‘474 

*423 

Fmc sand 

2*00 

•81 

*690 

2*00 

• 5«3 

•450 

2-00 

•480 

'304 

2 *06 

•405 

■337 

Medium sand 

2*00 

*90 

•730 

2*00 

*625 

1 *488 

2*00 

•534 

•465 

2 00 

•488 

•45b 

Coarse sjuid . 

2-00 

1*10 

*880 

2*00 

•714 

1 *520 

2*00 

•588 

‘.^OO 





Columns A give the power of the speed to which the resistance is 
approximately proportional. 

Columns B give the mean resistance j>or square foot of the whole 
surface of a board of tlie lengths stated in the table. 

Columns C giv^c the resistance in pounds of a square foot of surface 
at the distance sternward fiT>m Ihc cntw’atcr stated in the heading. 

Although lliesc experimonts do not directly deal with surfaces of 
greater length than 50 ft., they indicate what would be the resistances 
of longer surfaces. For at 50 ft. the decrease of resistance for an 
increase of length is so small that it will make no very great difierence 
in the estimate of the friction whether wc .supixise it to contmue to 
diminish at the same rate or not to diminish at all. Fur a varnished 
surface the friction at 10 ft, per stjcond diminishes from 0*41 to 0*32 
lb per square foot when the length is increased from 2 to 8 ft., but it 
only diminishes from 0*278 to 0*230 lb per sf|uare fo<»t for an increase 
from 20 ft. to 30 ft 

If tlie decrease ol friction stern wards is due to the general ion of a 
current accompanying the moving plane, tliere is not at first sight 
any reason why the decrease should not l>e greater than that shown 
by the experiments. The current accompanying tlie board might lie 
assumed to gain in volume and velocity sternwards, till the velocity 
was nearly the same as that of the moving plane and the triction per 
.sqiiarf^* fool nearly zero. That this dc’tes not linppen appears to be due 
to the mixing up of tlio current with the .still water surrounding it. 
^rl of th<; water in contact with the Ixiard at any point, and receiv- 
ing energy o^ motion from it, passes afterwards to distant regions of 
still water, and portions of still water are fed in towards the boartl 
to take its place. In the fmavard part of the board more kinetic 
energy is given to the current tlian is tliifused into surrounding space, 
and tlie current gams in velocity. At a greater distance back there is 
an apjiroMinate balance between the energ}'’ comniunicaled to the 
water and that diffused. I'ho velocity of the current accompanying 
the board bcconies constant or nearly constant, and the friction per 
square foot is Iherelore nearly constant also. 

§ 70. I’riction of h'otating Disks . — A rotating disk is virtually a 
surface of unlimited extent and it is convenient for experiments on 
friction wth different surlaces at different speeds. Experiments 
carried out by Professor W. C. Unwin {Proc. Dist. Civ. Eng. Ixxx.) 
are useful both a.s illustrating the kiws of fluid friction and as giving 
data for calculating the re.sistance of the di.sks of turbines and 
centrifugal pumps. T^i'^ks of 10, 15 and 20 in. diameter fixed on a 
vertical shaft were rot.ati’d by a Vvlt driven by an engine. They were 
enclosed in a cistern of w-ater between parallel top and bottom fixed 
surfaces. The cistern was suspended by three* fine wires. ITie friction 
of the disk is equal to the tendency 01 the cistern to rotate, and this 
was measured by balancing the cistern by a fine silk cord passing ovei 
a pulley and carrying a .scale pan in which weights could be placed. 

If ut is an element of area on the disk moving witli the velocity v, 
the friction on this element is where / and n arc constant for 
any given kind of surface. T.et a be the angular velocity of rotation, 
R tlie radius of the dLsk. Consider a ring of tlie surface between r and 
r + dr. Its area is 2Trydr^ its velocity ar and the friction of this ring 
is f2irYdYa''Y^\ Tlic moment of the friction about the axis of rotation 
is 27 ra»'/)'’*^Vy, and the total moment of friction for the tw'o sides of 
the disk is 

M = = {4ira»/(« 4 3)}/R^+^. 

If N is the number of revolutions per sec., 

M = + 3)}/R"”^'', 

and the work expended in rotating the disk is 

Ma=: { 2 ’’+ 3 ir"+ 2 js;"+ 7 (n + 3)}/R"*^^ foot Ib per sec. 

The experiments give directly the values of M for the di-sks corre- 
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velocity. For 

comparison with Froude's reouhs it is oonvenieiit to calctiuiite tlie 
resistance at 10 ft. per second, which is F«/io>». 

The disks were rotated in chambers 22 in. diameter and 3, 6 and 
12 in. deep. In all cases the friction of the disks increased a lit^e 
as the chamber was made larger. This is probably due to the stilling 
of the eddic.s against the surface of the chamber and the feeding bacK 
of the stilled water to the disk. Hence the friction depends not only 
on the surface of the disk but to .some extent on the surface of the 
chamber in which it rotates. If the surface of tiic cnamber is made 
rougher by covering with coarse sand there is 
also an increase of resistance. 

For the smoother surfaces the friction varied 
as the I •83th power of the velocity. For the 
rougher surfaces the power of the velocity to 
which tlie re.sistance was proportional varied 
from r*9 to 2*1. This is in agreement with 
Froude's results. 

Experiments with a bright brass disk showed 
that the friction decreased with increase of 
temperature. The diminution between 41 
and 130“ F. amounted to 18 %. In the general 
equation M = cN” for any given disk, 

= 0*1328(1 -0*0021/), 

where Ct is the value of c for a bright brass 
disk 0*85 ft. in diameter at a temperature /® F. 

The disks used were either polished or made rougher by varnish 
or by varnish and sand. The following table gives a comparison of 
the results obtained with the disks and Froude's results on planks 
30 ft. long. The values given arc the resistances per .square loot at 
10 ft. per sec 


Froude's Experiments. 
Tinfoil .surface . 

Varni.sh . 

Fine sand 
Medium sand 


I Disk Experiments. 

0*232 Bright bra.ss . 0*202100-229 

0*226 Varnish . . 0*220 to 0*233 

0*337 sand . . 0*339 

o*.) 56 ! Very coarse sand 0*587100*715 


VIII. STEADY FLOW OF WATER IN PIPES OF 
UNIFORM SECllON 

§ 71. Tlie ordinary theory of the flow ol water m pipes, on which 
all practical formulae arc based, assumes that the variation of velocity 
at different points of any cross section may be neglected. The 
water is considered as moving in plane layers, which are driven 
through the piix* against the frictional rc.si.stance, by the difference 
of pressure at or elevation of the ends of the pipe. If the motion 
is steady the velocity at each cross section remains the same from 
moment to moment, and if the cross sectional area is constant the 
velocity at all section.s must be the same. Hence the motion is 
uniform. The nio.st important resistance to the motion of the water 
is the surface friction of the pipe, and it is convenient to estimate 
this independently of some smaller resistances which will be ac- 
counted for pre.sently. 

In any portion of a uniform pipe, excluding for the pre.sent the 
ends of the pipe, the water enters and leaves at tJic same velocity. 
For that portion fh(*re- 
fore the work of the 
external forces and of 
the surface friction 
must bo equal. L(it 
fig. 80 represent a very 
sliort portion of the 
pipe, of length dl, be- 
tween cross .sections at 
X and ft. above 

any horizontal datum 
Ime A'A , the prc.ssureii at 
the cross sections being 
p and p-^dp lb per 
square foot. Further, 
let (J be the volume of 
flow or discharge of the pipe jier second, B the area of a normal 
cross section, and x the perimeter of the pipe. The Q cubic feet, 
wliich flow through tiic space considered per second, weigh GQ lb, 
and fall through a height - dz ft. The work done by gravity is then 
- OQdz ; 

a positive quantity if <ir is negative, and vice versa. The resultant 
pressure parallel to tlie axis of the pipe is {p + dp):^ -^dp |)er 
.square foot of the cross section. The work of this pressure on the 
volume Q is 

Qdp. 

The only remaining force doing work on the system is the friction 
against the surface of the pipe. The area of that surface is x dl. 

The work e?mended in overcoming the frictional resistance per 
second is (see § 66, eq. 3) 

or, since Q = Or;, 
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the negative sign being taken because the work is done against a 
resistance. Adding all these portions of work, and equating the 
result to zero, since the motion is uniform, — . 


- - Qdp - i:G{xlii)Q{vy2g)dl ^ o. 

Dividing by GQ, 

dz + dpIG + if(x/0) {v^l 2 g)dl =r o. 

Inlogratmg, 


z + PIG + l'(x/0) (y®/2g)/ = constant. 


(I) 


§ 72. Let A and B (fig. 81) be any two sections of the pipe for 
which p, 2, I have the values p^, and pj, /j,, respectively. 


-fi + A/G + PiM [v^Mh = Za + PJG + Pixjn) {f'2/2g)/2 
or, if /a “ - L, rearranging the terms, 

M'^S={im{{z,+pjG)^{z^^pjG)}Qlx (2) 

Suppose pressure columns introduced at A and B. The water will 
rise m those columns to the heights pJG and p.JG due to the 



pre.ssurcs p, and p^ at A and B. Hence K+ A/G) - (^a-f />o/G) is 
the quantity repre.sentcd in the figure by DE, the faU of level of 
the pressure columns, or virtual fall of the pipe. If there were no 
fnction in the pipe, then by Bernoulli’s equation there would be no 
fall of level of the pressure columns, the velocity being the same at 
A *ost in friction in the distance 

AB. The quantity DE/AB-A/L is termed the virtual slope of 
the pipe or virtual fall per foot of length. It is sometimes termed 
very conveniently the relative fall. It will be denoted by the 
symbol t, ^ 

The quantity fl/x which appears in many hydraulic equations is 
called the hydraulic mean radius of the pipe. It will be denoted 
by m. 

Introducing these values, 


- mA/L = mi. (j) 

For pipes of circular section, and diameter d, 
m==iilX = lir(Pl7rd=:^d. 
pi>^/ 2 g=:idh/L^l^di; (^) 

h^PWd)it,' 2 / 2 g); 

wliich shows that the head lost in friction is proportional to the 
head due to the velocity, and is found by multiplying that head bv 
the coefficient 4fL/<f. It is a.ssumed abovx* that the atmospheric 
pressure at C and D is the .same, and this is usually nearly the case 
But if C and D are at greatly dillcrent levels the excess of baro- 
metric pressure at C, in feet of water, must be added to pJG. 

§ 73. Hydraulic Gradient or Line of Virtual Slope.-^]o\\\ CD. 
Smee the head lost in friction is projiortional to L, any intermediate 
pressure column between A and B will have its free surface on the 
line CD, and the vertical distance between CD and the pipe at any 
point measures the pressure, exclusive of atmospheric pressure in 
the piw at that point If the pipe were laid along the line CD 
mstead of AB, the water would flow at the same velocity by gravity 
without any change of pressure from section to section. Hence CD 
IS termed the virtual slope or hydraulic gradient of the pipe It is 
the line of free surface level for each point of the pipe. 

If an ordinary pipe, connecting reservoirs open to the air, rises at 
anv point above the line of virtual slope, the pressure at that point 
IS less than the atmospheric pressure transmitted through the pipe 
At such a point there is a liability that air may be disengaged from 
the water, and the flow stopped or impeded by the accumulation of 
If the pipe rises more than 34 ft. above the line of virtual .slope 
the pressure is negative. But as this is impossible, the continuity 
of the flow will be broken. 

If the pipe is not straight, the line of virtual slope becomes a 
curved line, but since in actual pipes the vertical alterations of level 
are generally small, compared with the length of the pipe, distances 
measured along the pipe are sensibly proportional to distances 


measured along the horizontal projection of the pipe. Hence the 
line of hydraulic gradient may be taken to be a straight line without 
error of practical importance. 

§ 74. Case of a Uniform Pipe connecting two Reservoirs, when all the 
Resistances are taken into account.^Let h (fig. 82) be the difference 
of level of the reservoirs, and v the velocity, in a pipe of length L 
and diameter d. The whole work done per second is virtually the 
removal of Q cub. ft, of water from the surface of the upper 
reservoir to the surface of the lower reservoir, that is GQA foot- 
pounds. This is expended in three ways, (i) The head v^fig, corre- 
sponding to an expenditure of GQi»®/2g foot-pounds of work is 
employed in giving energy of motion to the water. This is ulti- 



mately wasted m eddying motions in the lower reservoir. (2) A 
portion of head, which experience shows may bo expressed in the 
form J(,v'^f2g, corresponding to an expenditure of GQpyhg foot- 
pounds of work, is employed in overcoming the resistance at the 
entrance to the pipe. (3) As already shown the head expended in 
overcoming the surface friction of the pipe is pUL/d) {vV2e) correspond- 
ing to GQP{^Lfd){v^l2g) foot-pounds of work! Hence ^ 


GQA = GQv^/ig + GQp,v^l2g + GQr. ^L.v^fd. 2g ; 
A = (i+^-o + r.4L/d)v72g. \ 

i^ = 8*025V[M/Un-i-o)d4-4fL}]. / 


( 5 ) 


If the pipe is bellmouthed, p^ is about = -08. If the entrance to 
the pipe is cylindrical, Hence i+fl, ^1*08 to 1*505, 

In general this is so small compared with p^Lfd that, for practical 
calculations, it may be neglected ; that is, the losses of head other 
than the loss in surface friction are left out of the reckoning. It 
is only in short pipes and at high velocities that it is necessary to 
take account of the first two terms in the bracket, as well as the 
third. For instance, in pipes for the supply of turbines, v is usually 
limiled to 2 ft. per second, and the pipe is bellmouthed. Then 
i*o«T;72g = o*o67 ft. In pipes for towns’ supply v may range from 
2 to 4i ft. per second, and then i'^v^f2g^o-i to 0-5 ft. In either 
case this amount of head is small compared with the whole virtual 
fall in the case.s which most commonly occur. 

When d and v ox d and A arc given, the equation.^ above are solved 
quite simply. When v and A are given and d is required, it is better 
to proceed by approximation. Find an approximate value of d by 
assuming a orobable value for p as mentioned below. Then from 
that value of d find a corrected value for (* and repeat the calculation. 

The equation above may be put in the form 

A ( 4 p/d) [ { (i + pQ)dl^p) + 'L]v-l 2 g ; (6) 

from which it is clear that the head expended at the mouthpiece is 
equivalent to tJiat of a length 

(i + pvljdf^p 

of the pipe. Putting i +i^or=i.505 and i'=:o-oi, the length of pipe 
equivalent to the mouthpiece is 37-6 d nearly. This may be aclded 
to the actual length of the pipe to allow for mouthpiece resistance 
in approximate calculations. 

§ 75. Coefficient of Friction for Pipes discharging Water.-^Fxom the 
average of a large number of expenments, the value of p for ordinary 
iron pipes is ^ 

.r = O'OO7507. (7) 

But practical experience shows that no single value can be taken 
apphcable to very difleient cases. 1 he earlier hydraulicians occupied 
themselves chiefly with the dependence of p on the velocity. Having 
regard to the difference of the law of resistance at very low and 
at ordmary velocities, they assumed that p might be expressed in the 


p~a +/3/v. 

The following are the best numerical values obtained for p so ex- 
pressed : — 



a 

ft 

R. de Prony (from 51 experiments) . . . 

J. F. d’Aubuisson de Voisins .... 

J. A. Eytelweiii . . . . . . , , 

0*006836 
0*00673 
0*005493 1 

oooiiiC 

0*001211 

0*00143 


Wcisbach proposed the formula 

Ap^a+^l ,^/v=o *003598 + o *004289/^1^. (8) 
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§ 76. Darcy*s Experiments on Friction in Pipes . — All previous 
expwiments on the resistance of pipes were superseded by the re- 
markable researches carried out by H. P. G. Darcy (x8o^>i858), the 
Inspector-General of the Paris water works. His experiments were 
carried out on a scale, under a variation of conditions, and with a 
degree of accuracy which leaves little to be desired, and the results 
obtained are of very great practical importance. These results may 
be stated thus : — 

1. For new and clean pipes the friction varies considerably with 
the nature and polish of me surface of the pipe. For clean cast 
iron it is about if times as great as for cast iron covered with pitch. 

2. The nature of the surface has less influence when the pipes 
are old and incrusted with deposits, due to the action of the water. 
Thus old and incrusted pipes give twice as great a frictional resist- 
ance as new and clean pipes.* Darcy's coefficients were chiefly 
determined from experiments on new pipes. He doubles these co- 
efficients for old and incrusted pipes, in accordance with the results 
of a very hmited number of experiments on pipes containmg incrus- 
tations and deposits. 

3. The coefficient of friction may be expressed in the form 
f5=a+/3/v; but m pipes which have been some time in use it is 
sufficiently accurate to take f = tti simply, where a, depends on the 
diameter of the pipe alone, but a and ft on the other hand depend 
both on the diameter of the pipe and the nature of its surface. The 
following are the values of the constants. 

For pipes which have been some time in use, neglecting the term 
depending on the velocity ; 

f = a(H/3/d). (9) 



a 

/3 

For drawn wrought-iron or smooth cast- 

iron pipes 

For pipes altered by light incrustations . 

■004973 

•00996 

•084 

‘084 


Those coefficients may be jiut in the following very simple form, 
without sensibly altering their value : — 


For clean pipes ‘005(1 -h i/i2d) \ 

For slightly incrusted pipe:. . *01 (i + 1/12^/) J 


Darry's Value of the Coefficient of Friction f for Velocities not less 
than in. per second. 


Diameter 
of Pipe 
in Inches. 



Diameter 
of Jhpe 
in Inclies. 


.(* 

New 

Pipe.s. 

Incrusted 

Pipes. 

New 

Pipes. 

Incrusted 

f’ipes. 

2 

0*00750 

0*01500 

18 

•00528 

*01056 

3 

•00G67 

•01333 

21 

•00524 

•01048 

4 

•00625 

•01250 

24 

*00521 

•01042 

5 

*00600 

*01200 

27 

•00519 

■01037 

G 

■00583 

•01167 

30 

•005 17 

■01033 

7 

■00571 

•01143 

36 

•oo'5i4 

•01028 

8 

■00563 

•01 125 

42 

1 *00512 

•01024 

0 

•00556 

*01111 

4« 

•00510 

•01021 

12 

*00542 

•010S3 

54 

•00509 

•01019 

15 

*00533 

*01067 

J . ^ 




These values of f are, however, not exact for widely differing 
velocities. To embrace all cases Darcy proposed the expression 

i-=:(a+o,/i/) + {ft+ftJ(P)fv\ (10) 

which is a modification of Coulomb's, including terms expressing the 
influence of the diameter and of the velocity. For clean pipes I^arcy 
found these values 

a =--004346 
a, -0003992 
ft s:- -0010182 
fty — *000005205. 

It has become not uncommon to calculate the discharge of pipes 
by the formula of li. Ganguillet and W. R. Kutter, which will be 
discussed under the head of channels. For the value of 1; in the 
relation v =cj{fni), Ganguillet and Kutter take 

41 -6 4- 1 -81 i/m + ‘00281/1 
^ ~i + [(41 ‘6 + ‘0028i/z)(«/^m)] 

where m is a coefficient depending only on the roughness of the pipe. 
For pipes uncoated as ordinarily laid n =0-013. The formula is very 
cumbrous, its form is not rationally justifiable and it is not at ail 
clear that it gives more accurate values of the discharge than simpler 
formulae. 

§ 77. Later Investigations on Flow in Pipes . — The foreffoing state- 
ment gives the theory of flow in pipw so far as it can be put in a 
simple rational form. But the conditions of flow are really more 
complicated than can be expressed in any rational form. Taking 
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even selected experiments the values of the empirical coefficient t 
range from 0*16 to 0*0028 in different cases. Hence means of ois- 
criminating the probable value of I are necessary in using the eq^ 
tions for practical purposes. To a certain extent the knowledge Umt 
f decreases with the size of the pipe and increases very much with 
the roughness of its surface is a guide, and Darcy's method of deal- 
ing with these causes of variation is very helpful. But a further 
difficulty arises from the discordance of the results of different ex- 
periments. For in.:.tancc F. P. Steams and J. M. Gale both experi- 
mented on clean asphalted cast-iron pipes, 4 ft. in diameter. Ac- 
cording to one set of gaugmgs f = '0051, and according to the other 
f = ‘0031. It is impossible in such cases not to suspect some error in 
the observations or some difference in the condition of the pipes not 
noticed by the observers. 

It is not likely that any formula can be found which will give 
exactly the discharge of any giveu pipe. For one of the chief factors 
in any such formula must express the exact roughness of the pipe 
surface, and there is no scientific measure of roughness. The most 
that can be done is to hmit the choice of the coefficient for a pipe 
within certain comparatively narrow limits. The experiments on 
fluid friction show that the power of the velocity to which the 
resistance is proportional is not exactly the square. Also in deter- 
mining the form of his equation for f Darcy used only eight out of his 
seventeen series of experiments, and there is reason to think that some 
of these were exceptional. Barr6 dc Saint-Venant was the first to 
propose a formula with two constants, 

<fA/ 4 / = wV«, 

where m and n are experimental constants. If this is written In the 
form 

log m +M log =log {dhf^l), 

we have, as Saint-Venant pointed out, the equation to a straight 
line, of which m is the ordinate at the origin and n the ratio of the 
slope. If a senes of experimental values are plotted logarithmically 
the determination of the constants is reduced to finding the straight 
line which most nearly passes through the plotted points. Saint- 
Venant found for n the value of i *71. In a memoir on the influence 
of temperature on the movement of water in pipes (Berlin, 1854) by 
G. H. L. Hagen (1797-1884) another modification of the Saint-Venant 
formula was given. This is A// = which involves three ex- 

perimental coefficients. Hagen found m = i *75 ; A' - i *25 ; and m 
was then nearly independent of variations of v and d. But the range 
of cases examined was small. In a remarkable paper in the Trans. 
Roy. 5oc., 1883, Professor Osborne Reynolds made much clearer the 
change from regular stream line motion at low velocities to the 
eddying motion, which occurs in almost all tlie cases with which the 
engineer has to deal. Partly by reasoning, partly by induction 
from the form of logarithmically plotted curves of experimental 
results, he arrived at the general equation A// 
where « = i for low velocities and n = i •; to 2 for ordinary velocities. 
P is a function of the temperature. Nejjlecting variations of tempera- 
ture Reynold's formula is identical with Hagen's if ^ = 3 -n. For 
practical purposes Hagen’s form is the more convenient. 

Values of Index of Velocity, 




Diameter 


1 

Surface of Pipe. 

.Authority. 

of Pipe 

Values of n. 

in Metres. 



Tin plate . 

Dossut . 

r -036 

1*6971 

172 



1 -054 

i^73oJ 

Wrought iron (gasl 
pipe) ( 

Hamilton Smith 

J *0159 
\ *0267 

I •7561 
1-770 

175 


( *014 

1*806 


r.ead .... 

Darcy . 

1 *027 

1-755 

■ 1*77 



1 -041 

1-760] 


Clean brass 

Mair 

■036 

I ‘795 

1-795 

/ 

Hamilton Smith 

r -0266 

1-760' 


Asphalted . 

Lampt? . 

W. W. Bonn . 

J •4>85 

I 

1*850 

I *582 

-1.85 

1 

Stearns . 

\ 1 '219 

I *880 


Riveted wrought 'i 
iron j 

Hamilton Smith 

f *2776 
{ -3219 

*3749 

1 -80.^ 
1-892 
1-852 

1*87 

Wrought iron (gas ) 
pipe) J 

Darcy . 

C *0122 

1 -0266 

\ *0395 

1*900 

I -899 
1*838; 

1*87 



[ *0819 

1-9501 


New cast iron 

Darcy . 

'III 

1 .923 
1*957 

■ 1*95 



1 *50 

1*950. 




( ‘0364 

1-835' 

j 

Cleaned cast iron . 

Darcy . . . 

1 -0801 

2*000 

\ 2*00 



■| *2447 

2*000 



1 *397 

2*07 . 

) 

Incrusted cast iron 

Darcy . 

f *0359 
' *0795 

1*980 
I 990 

i 2*00 



•2432 

1*990 

1 
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In 1880, Professor W. C. Unwin plotted logarithmically all the 
most trustworthy experiments on flow in pipes then available.* 
Lir- 03 pves one such plotting. The results of measuring the slopes 
of the lme.s drawn through the plotted points are given in the 
table. 

It will be .seen that the values of the index « range from 172 for 
tlie smoothest and cleanest surface, to 2-00 for the roughest. The 
numbers alter the brackets are rounded ofl numbers. 

The value of n having been thus determined, values of mld*^ were 
next found and averaged for each pipe. These wertj again plotted 
loganthmicallv in order to find a value for x. The lines were not 
very regular, but m all eases the slope was greater than i to i bo 
that the value of ;r must be greater than unity. The following table 
gives the results and a comparison of the value of x and Reynolds's 
value 3-11. 


Kind of Pipe. 


7'iti plate 

Wrought iron (Smith) 
Asphalted pipes 
VVrought iron (Darcy) 
Riveted wrought iron 
New ca.st iron . 
Cleaned cast iron 
Incnisted cast iron 


n 

3 -»/ 

X 

1-72 

J -28 

1 100 

I ' 7 .*) 

1-25 

1 -210 

1*85 

I-I .5 

1 'I27 

1 ’87 

1-13 

I *680 

1*87 

1-13 

1*300 

* 

' 1 -05 

1168 

2-00 

1 ’OO 

1 -I &8 

2-00 

1‘00 ' 

I* 160 


With the exception of the anomalous values for Darcy’s wrought- 
iron pipes, there is no great discrepancy between the values of x and 
3 but there is no appearance of relation in the two quantities, 
bor the present it appears preferable to assume that x Ls independent 


It )S now possible to obtain values of the third constant m, nsine 
the values found for n and x. The following table gives the results 
the values of m being for metric measures. 


ches'tef^iSeJr'^ Water in Pipes," Industries (Man- 


Here, considenng the great range of diameters and velocities in 
me expenments, the constancy ol m is very satisfactorily close 
The asphalted pipes give rather variable values. But, as some of 
these were new and some ol 1, the variation is, perhaps, not surprising 
llie mcrusted pipes give a value of m quite double that for new pipes 
but that IS perfectly consistent with what is known of fluid faction 
in other cases. 


Kind of I *jpe. 

Diameter 

in 

Mob*cs. 

Value of 
m. 

Mean 
Value 
of m. 

Authority. 

"I 'in plate 


0036 

(0*034 

*01697 

•0167O 


•01686 

Bos.sut 

Wrought iron 


f 0*0x6 
,0*027 

•01302 

•01319 


•01310 

Hamilton Smith 



0*027 

*01749^ 



r 

Hamilton Smith 

Asphalted 


0*306 

0*306 

•02058 

’02107 


•01831 - 

1 w. W. Bonn 

pipes 


o*.jio 

*01650 



Lampe 



I *210 

•01317 




Stearns 



J '2ig 

•02107J 




Gale 



.0*278 

•01370.. 


Riveted 


0-322 

•01440 




wrought iron 

i 

1 

0'375 

•OT3^ 


•01403 

Hamilton Smith 


0*432 

•01368 






0-657 

■OI448-’ 





j 

fO’082 

•01725'! 




New cast iron 

1 

1 

1 0*137 

o*i88 

•01427! 

•01734 1 


•01658 

Darcy 


1 

0*500 

•01745; 




Cleaned cast 

/ 

*o*o8o 

•01979 . 




iron 

i 

0*245 

0*297 

•0209 1 
•OI9I3; 


•01994 

Darcy 

Incrusted cast 

/ 

0*036 

•03693 ! 




iron 

\ 

o*o8o 

•0353^ 


•03643 


Darcy 

; 


0*243 

•03706; 
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General Mean Values of Constants. 

The geoeral formula (Hagen’s ) — hjl ^mv^fd* .2 ^ — can therefore be 
taken to fit the results with convenient closeness, if the following 
mean values of the coefticients are taken, the unit being a metre : — 


* Kind of Pipe. 

m 

Tin plate .... 
Wrought iron . 
Asphalied iron . 

Riveted wrought iron . 
New cast iron . . . 1 

Cleaned cast iron . . I 

Incrusted cast iron . j 

'O109 i 
*0131 
•oi«3 
•0140 
‘01 66 
•0199 
*0364 


The variaf ion of each of these coefficients is within a comparatively 
narrow range, and the selection of the proper coefficient for any given 
case presents no difficulty, if the character of the surface of the pipe 
is known. 

It only remains to give the values of these coefficients when the 
quantities are expressed in Knglish feet. For Fngli^h measures the 
following are the values of the coefficients * — 


Kind of Pij^c. ^ 

in 


A 


Tin plate . . . . j 

‘026 S 

1 

10 

1*72 

Wrought iron . . . , 

•02 2O 

1 

21 

1 *75 

Asphalted iron . 

*‘>L 54 

1 

127 

1-85 

Riveted wrought iron . 

•0260 

I 

'390 

1*87 

Newca'^t iron ... 

*0215 

I 

*168 

1 '93 

Cleaned cast iron . 

■0243 

I 

*168 

2*0 

Incrusted cast iron . 1 

! 

*0440 

1 

*160 

2*0 


§ 78. Distribution of Veloctty in the Cross Section of a Darcy 

made experiments with a Pitot tube in 1850 on the velocity at 
different points in the cross section of a p’pe. He deduce*! liic 
relation .. j 

V-i' =ii*3(y-'/K) Ji, 

where V is the velocity at tlie centre and v the velocity at radius r in 
a pipe of radius K witli a hydraulic gradient i. Later Hazin repeated 
the experiments and extended them {M6m. de I'Academie des Sciences, 
xxxii. No, (>). Tlie most important result was the ratio of mean to 
central velocity. Let 6 =tKi/U''*, wacre U is the mean velocity in the 
jnpe ; then V/CI = 1 +9*03 ^6. A very useful result for practicdJ 
purposes is that at 074 of the radius of the pipe the velocity is equal 
10 the mean velocity. Fig. 84 gives the velocities at different radii 
as determined by ha/iii. 

§ 79. Influence of Temperature on the 2 ' low throuf^h Pipes. ---Very 
careful experiments on the flow through a pipe 0123O ft. m diameter 


This shows a marked decivase of resistanoe as tiie teii^>erature 
rises. If Professor Osborne Reynolds's equation is assemed 
h^mLW^fd^, and n is taken 1795^ then valutss of m at ei^ 
temperature are practically constant — 

Temp, F. m. Temp. F. m. 

57 0*000276 100 0*000244 

70 0*000203 no 0*000235 

80 0*000257 120 0*000229 

I 90 “0*000250 130 0*000225 

I lOO O*OOO2O0 

1 where again a regular decrease of the coefficient occurs as the 
j temperature rises. In experiments on the friction of disks at 
I different temperatures Professor W. C. Unwin found that the re- 
I sistance was proportional to constant x (i - o*oo2r0 and the values 
I of m given above are expressed almost exactly by the relation 
w/ -0*000311(1 - 0*00215 i). 

In tank experiments on ship models for small ordinary variations 
of temperature, it is usual to allow a decrease of 3 % of resistance for 
lo'" F. increase of temperature. 

§ 80. Influence of Deposits in Pipes on the Discharge, Scraping 
Water Mams . — The influence of tlie condition of the surface of a pipe 
on tlie friction is shown by various facts known to the engineers of 
waterworks. In pipes which convey certain kinds of water, oxidation 
proceeds rapidly and the discharge is considerably diminished, A 
mam laid at Torquay in 185S, 14 m. in length, consists of 10-in., 9-in. 
and 8-m. pipes. It was not protected from corrosion by any coating. 
But it was found to the surprise of the engineer that in eight years 
the discharge had diminished to 51 % of the original discharge. 
J. G. Appold suggested an apparatus for scraping the interior of the 
pipe, and this wa.s constructed and used under the direction of 
William Froude (see “ incrustation of Iron Pipes," by W. Ingliam, 
Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng., 1899). It was found that by scraping the 
interior of the pipe the discharge was increased 50 %. llie scraping 
requires to be repealed at intervals. After each scraping the dis- 
charge diminishes rather rapidly by 10 % and afterwards more 
slowly, the diminution in a year being about 25 %. 

Fig. 85 shows a scraper for water mains, similar to Appold's but 
modified in details, as constructed by the Glenfield Company, at 
Kilmarnock. A is a longitudinal section of the pipe, showing the 
scraper in place ; B is an end view of the plungers, and C, D sections 
of the box«s placed at intervals on the mam for mtroducmg or with- 
drawing the scraper. The apparatus consists of two plungers, 
packed with leather so as to tit the main pretty closely. On the 
.spindle of those plungers arc fixed eight steel scrapii^ blades, with 
curved scraping edges titling tlie surface of the main. The apparatus 
is placed in the main by removing the cover from one of Ihc boxes 
shown at C, D, The cover is then replaced, water pressure is ad- 
mitted behind the plungers, and the apparatus driven through the 



and 25 ft. long, with water at different tem|watures, have been 
made by J Ci. Mair (iVoc. Inst. Civ, Eng. Ixxxiv ). The loss of head 
was measured from a point i ft. from the inlet, so that the loss at 
entry was eliminated. The in. pipe was made smooth inside and 
to gauge, by drawing a mandril through it. Plotting the results 
logarithmically, it was found that the resistance for all temperatures 
varied very exactly as r**"^**®, the index bemg less than 2 as in 
other experiments with very smooth surfaces. 1 aking the ordinary 
equation of flow A -t’(4LfT))(v‘^/2g), then for heads varying from 1 ft. 
to nearly 4 ft., and velocities in tJie nijic varying from 4 ft. to 9 ft. per 
second, the values of I were as follows : — 

Temp. F. T emp. F. f- 

57 *0044 to *0052 100 *0039 to ‘OOtf2 

70 *0042 to *0045 no *0037 to *0041 

80 *0041 to *0045 120 *0037 to *0041 

90 *0040 to *0045 130 *003510*0039 

160 *0035 to *0038 


Fig. 85. Scale 

main. At I.ancaster a fter twice scraping the discharge was increased 
56i %, at Oswestry 54 i %. Ihe increased discliarge is due to the 
diminution of Hit* friction of the pipe by removing the roughnesses 
due to oxidation. The scraper can 1 ^ easily followed when the mains 
arc about 3 ft deep by the noise it makes. The average speed of the 
scraper at Torquay i's 2^ m. per hour. At Torquay 49 % of the 
deposit is iron rust, the rest bemg silica, lime and organic matter. 

In the opinion of some engineers it is inadvisable to use the 
scraper. The incrustation is only temporarily removed, and if the 
use of the scraper is continued the life oi the pipe is reduced. The 
only treatment effective m preventing or retarding the incrustation 
due to corrosion i.s to coat the pipes when hot with a smooth and 
Iierfect layer of pilch. With certain waters such as those derived 
from the chalk the incrustation is of a different character, consisting 
of nearly pure calcium carbonate. A deposit of another character 
which has led to trouble in some mains is a black slime cxintaining a 
good deal of iron not derived from the pipes. It appean to be aa 
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organic growth. Filtration of the water appears to prevent the 
growth of the slime, and its temporary removal may be effected by 
a kind of brush scraper devised by G. F. Deacon (see " Deposits in 
Pipes/’ by Professor J, C. Campbell Brown, Proc. Inst. Ctv. Eng., 
1903-1904). 

§ 81. Plow of Water through Fire Hose. — The hose pipes used for 
fire purpo.ses are of very varied cliaracter, and the roughness of the 
surface varies. Very careful experiments have been made by J. R. 
Freeman (Am. Soc. Ctv. Eng. xxi., i88g). It was noted that under 
pressure the diameter of the hose increased sufficiently to have a 
nuirked influence on the discharge. In reducing the results the true 
diameter has been taken. Let r^^mean velocity in ft. per sec. ; 
r = hydrauhc mean radius or one-fourth the diameter in feet; « = 
hydraulic gradient. Then v~rt,J{ri). 



Diameter 

in 

Inches. 

Gallons 
(United 
States) 
per min. 

Solid rubber / 

2*65 

21') 

hose \ 

344 

Woven cotton, j 

2*47 

200 

rubber lined \ 

299 

Woven cotton, j 

2*49 

200 

rubber lined \ 

319 

Knit cotton, j 

2*08 

132 

rubber lined \ 


299 

Knit cotton, f 

2*69 

204 

rubber lined t 

319 

Woven cotton, } 

2*12 

154 

rubber lined ( 


240 

Woven cotton, f 

2 ‘’53 

54*8 

rubber lined \ 

298 

Unlined linen j 

2 *60 

57*9 

hose \ 



331 ' 


•1863 

•4714 

■2464 

•5269 

•2427 

•5708 

•0809 

•3931 

•2357 

•5^65 

•.S448 

•7b73 

•0261 

•8264 

•0414 

[•1624 


1 2 ‘50 
20 ‘OO 

1 3 40 
20*00 
13*20 
21*00 
7*50 
17*00 

11*50 
1 8 *00 
14*00 
21*81 
3-50 

19*00 

3-50 

20*00 


123*3 

124*0 

II 9 *I 

121*5 

117*7 

122*1 

in*6 

114*8 

100*1 

105*8 

113*4 

ii 8*4 

94*3 

91*0 

73*9 

79*6 


®^* . of a Long Pipe of Varying Diameter to an Equivalent 

Pipe of Uniform Diameter, Dupuit's Equation. — Water mains for 
the supply of towns often consist of a senes of lengths, the diameter 
l>eing the same for each length, but differing from length to length, 
in approxiin.\,te calculations of tlie head lost m such mains, it is 
generally accurate enough to neglect the smaller losses of head 
and to have regard to the pipe friction only, and then the calcula- 
tions may be facilitated by reducing the main to a main of uniform 
diameter, in which there would be the same loss of head. Such a 
uniform main will be termed an equivalent main. 



Fig. 80. 


In fig. 86 let A be the main of variable diameter, and B the equiva- 
lent uniform main. In the given main of variable diameter A, let 

... be the lengths, 

f/j, d^. . . the diameters, 

V,, . . . the velocities, 

aj, 'j, . . . the slopes, 

lor the successive portions, and let /, d, v and a be corresponding 
quantities for the equivalent uniform main B. The total loss of 
head in A due to friction is 

h — 1 1^1 4" ijj/jj 4 " . . . 

= f(^Y“*4V2^^i) 4 * . . . 

and in the uniform main 

il =-Hv^. 4 lf 2 gd). 

If the mains are equivalent, as defined above, 

i*(e« . 4 i/ 2 gd) ^ . 4/1/2^^^,) 4- . 4V2g</,) H- . . . 

But, since the discharge is the same for all portions. 


~ \Td^ hi I =lird^hu= ... 
Vj = vd^/d^ “ ; v.^= viPfd^^ . . . 


Also suppose that f* may be treated as constant for all the pipes. 
Ihen 


Ifd. 

U 




which gives the length of the eoui valent uniform main which would 
have the same total loss of head for any given discharge. 


§ 83. Other Losses of Head in Pipes. — Most of the losses of head in 
pipes, other than that due to surface friction against the pipe, are due 
to abrupt changes in the velocity of the stream producing eddies. 
The kinetic energy of these is deducted from the general energy of 
translation, and practically wasted. 

Sudden Enlargement of Section. — Suppose a pipe enlarges in section 
from an area to an area Wj (fig. 

87) ; then 

=Wo/wi ; 

or, if the section is circular, 

The head lost at the abnipt change 
of velocity has already been 
shown to be the head due to the 
relative velocity of the two parts 
of the stream. Hence head lost 

= K - *^1)72^ = ("i/"o - iWhi = {{dM^ - 
or l)*=r,t;ja/2g, (i) 

if pt is put for the expression in bracket .s. 




... 

1.3 

J -5 

»*7 

i.B 

I.Q 

2.0 

a-S 

3-0 

3.5 

4.0 

5-0 

6,0 


8.0 

*^ 1 /^ 0 = 

i.os 

l.lo 

1. 33 

T .30 

>•34 

1.38 

1.41 

1.58 

>•73 

1.87 

2.00 

3.34 

»'45 

2.65 

3,83 


Ol| 

.04 

•as 

. 49 j 


.81 

I.ooj 

3.25 


6.25 

y.oo 

16.00 

35.00 

36.0 j 

49.0 


Abrupt Contraction of Section. — Wlien water passes from a larger 
to a smaller section, as in figs. 88, 89, a contraction is formed, and 
the contracted stream abruptly expands to fill the section of the pil^. 




Let u> be the section and v the velocity of the stream at hh. At aa 
the section will be and the velocity {(o/ccw)!’ ^vjc,,, where Cc is 
the coelhcicnt of contraction. Tlien the head lost is 

^ (e/c^ - vy^l 2 g = (i/c, - i)h^'‘'l 2 g ; 
and, if Cc is taken 0*04, 

=0*316 l^2/2g. (2) 

The value of the coefficient of contraction for this case is, however, 
not well ascertained, and the result is somewhat mocUlied by friction. 
For water entering a cylindrical, not bell -mouthed, pipe from a 
reservoir of indefinitely large size, experiment gives 

Ija =0*505 r72g. (3) 

If there is a diaphragm at the mouth of the j>ipe as in fig. 89, let 
be the area of this orifice. Then the area of the contracted stream 
is OcUi, and the head lost is 

l)c- {(w/^cW,) -l}V72g' 

^i‘cV^/ 2 g (4) 

if C, IS put for {(w/c,.u),) - 1}“. Weisbach has found experimentally 
the followmg vaJues of the coefficient, when the stream approaching 
the onfice was considerably larger than the orifice 


! 0,1/0.= 

O.I 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0 5 

O.fi 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

Ce = 

.616 

.614 

. 6 X 3 

.610 

.617 

.60s 

.603 

.6ui 

.598 

.596 

. i 

93*. 7 

50.99 

19.78 

9.612 

5 *a 56 

3'077 

1.876 

1.160 

0*734 1 

0.480 


When a diaphragm was placed in a tube of uniform section (fig. 90^ 


I 

■ 

Fig. 90. 

the following values were obtained, w, being the area of tiie orifice 
and « that of the pipe ; — 


«l/o,= 

Uo L 

0.3 

0-3 

0.4 


U.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 1 

Ct~ 

.624 

.63a 

1 

.643 

.659 

.6S1 

.713 

•755 

.813 

.893 

1.00 


225.9 

47-77 

30.83 

7.801 1 

>•753 J 

1.796 

•797 

.390 1 

.060J 

.000 
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Elbows . — Weisbach considers the loss of head at elbows (fig. 91) 
to be due to a contraction formed by the stream. From experiments 
with a pipe in. diameter, he found the loss of head 

(5) 

= 0*9457 sin* + 2 -047 sin< ^ 0 . 


0c 

90* 

40* 

6o‘ 

80* 

90“ 

. 1 
100 , 

T7I 

12 j”' 

130* 

140* 

If 

0.046 

0.130 

I 0.364 

1 

(..740 

0.984 

1.960 1 

*-.S56 j 

1.861 

3.158 

8-43* 


Hence at a right-angled elbow the whole head due to the velocity 
very nearly is lost. 

Bends . — Weisbach traces the loss of head at curved bends to a 

similar cause to that at 
elbows, but the coeffi- 
cients for bends are not 
very satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. Weisbach ob- 
tained for the loss of 
head at a bend in a pipe 
of circular section 

= ( 6 ) 



i'6=0‘i3i -f-i' 847 (<f/ 2 p)?, 
where d is the diameter 
of the pipe and fi the 
radius of curvature of 
the bend. The resistance 
at bends is small and at pre.senl very ill determined. 

Valves f Cocks and Sluucs . — These produce a contraction of the 
water - stream, similar to that for an abrupt 
diminution of section already discussed. Tne 
loss of head may be taken as before to be 

(7) 

where e is the velocity in the pipe beyond the valve 
and f,. a coefficient determineci by experiment. The 
following are Weisbach's results. 

Sluice in Pipe of Rectangular Section (fig. 92) 
Section at .sluice =wi in pipe =:w. 



Fro. 92. 


F'ig. 91. 



1-0 

0-9 

0-8 

0-7 

— 

0-6 

0*5 

0-4 

0*3 

0-2 

o-i 


000 1 

•09 j 

*30 
! 

■. 5 , 

2 -08 

4-02 

8-12 j 

17 ' 8 | 

4-1 ‘5 

193 j 


Sluice in Cylindrical Pipe (fig. 9^), 


Ratio or litiplu of-vl 
opeiiui)(t()(.liamcter | 1 1,0 
of pipe J 1 







1 

il 



1 

s 

‘ 

* 

Wl/«sr- j 1. 00 

0.04S 

.856 

• 74 « 

.609 

.466 

• 3>5 

.159 

^1'= 1 0.00 

0.07 

1 0.96 

o.8r 

'J.06 

5- 53 

17.0 

97.8 


Q 


Fig. 93. 



Cock in a Cylindrical Pipe (fig. 94). Angle through which cock 
is turned = 0 . 


e-. 

Ratio of j 

- — 1 

5 ; 

10° 

15° 

20° 

25° 

1 3 "' 

I A 5 " 

cross / 
sections j 

■926 

-850 

■772 

-692 

•613 

1 -335 

'458 


•05 

-29 

*75 

1 I ' 5 b , 

3*10 

5-47 

9-68 


' 

j «= 

j Ratio of \ 

40" 

45 ° 

50^’ 

35” ' 

60° 

: 05" 

82“ ' 

cross 1 
sections J 1 

•385 

•315 

•-250 

- 1 go 

•137 

■ogi 

0 


17*3 

31-2 

52 -fi 1 

106 1 

206 

1 486 

00 


Throttle Valve in a Cylindrical Pipe (fig. 95). 


e= 

5° 

10® 

15° 

20° 

25° 

30® 

35 ° 

0 

0 

-e- 

^= 

•2.4 

1 

*52 

•90 

1*54 1 

1 

2*51 

3*91 

6*22 

' 

lo-S 1 
1 


0 = 

— 

45 ° 

50° 

55 “ 

6o« 

65° 

70 ° 

90 * 


i8-7 

I 32-6 


u8 

256 

751 j 

00 


§ 84. Practical Calculations on the Flow of Water in Pipes , — In 
the following explanations it will be assumed tliat the pipe is of so 
great a length that only the 
loss of head in friction against 
the surface of the pipe needs 
to be considered. In general 
it is one of the four quantities 
i, V or Q which requires 
to be determined. For since 
the loss of head h is given by 
the relation h — il^ need 
not be separately considered. 

There are then three equa- 
tions (see eq. 4, § 72, and 90, ^ 76) for the solution of such problems 
as arise : — 

r^o(i +i/i2d) ; (i) 

where a =0 005 for new and =o-oi for incrusted pipes. 

(2) 

Q=iviPv. (3) 

Problem 1. Given the diameter of the pipe and its virtual slope, 
to find the discharge and velocity of flow. Here d and 1 arc given, 
and Q and t- are required. Find t from (1) ; then v from (2) ; lastly 
Q from (3). This case presents no difficulty. 

By combining equations (i) and (2}, v is obtained directly 

V = ^/(g^/^ 72 rt = \/(g'/ 2 a) s/[dlf{l + I/I 2 rf|]. (4) 

For new pipes . . . -^(g/2a) =5672 

For incrusted pipes . .=40-13 

For pipes not less than i, or more than 4 ft. in diameter, the 
mean value.s of are 

For new pipes 0-00526 

For incrusted pijies 0-01052. 

Using these values we get the very simple expressions— 

^ -55*31 for new pipes \ 

= 39-11 /^(di) for incrusted pipes J ’ 

Within the limits stated, these are accurate enough for practical 
purposes, especially as the precise value of the coefficient f cannot 
be known for each special case. 

Problem 2. Given the diameter of a pijie and the velocity of flow, 
to find the virtual slope and discharge. I'ho discharge is given by 
(3); the proper value of f by (1); and the virtual sloiic by (2). 
Ihis also presents no special difficulty. 

Problem 3. Given the diameter of the pipe and the discharge, to 
find the virtual slope and velocity. Find »- from (3^ ; f from (i) ; 
lastly 1 from (2). If we combine (i) and (2) we get 

i = f(e2/2g) (4/<f) = 2a{l + i/i 2d] x^f^d ; (5) 

and, taking the mean values of i for pipes from 1 to 4 ft. diameter, 
given above, the approximate formulae are 

j =0-0003268 for new pipes "I 
= 0-0006536 v'^fd for incrusted pipes / * 

Problem d. Given the virtual slope and the velocity, to find the 
diameter 01 the pipe and the discharge. The diameter is obtained 
from equations (2) and (1), which give the quadratic expression 

- d{ 2 av'^fgi) - av^Ggi =0. 

+ \/{{<itfygt){av^lgi + 1IG)}. (6) 

For practical purposes, the approximate equations 

rf = 2 tt 7 -«/g'i +1/12 (f>a) 

=0-00031 v'^/i + '083 for new pipes 
=0-00062 I'^fi -f -083 for incrusted pipes 
are sufficiently accurate. 

Problem 5. Given the virtual slope and the discharge, to find the 
diameter of the pipe and velocity of flow. This case, which often 
occurs in designing, is the one which is least easy of direct solution. 
From equations (2) and (3) we get — 

= (7) 

If now the value of f in (i) is introduced, the equation becomes very 
cumbrous. Various approximate methods of meeting the difficulty 
may be used. 

(a) Taking the mean values of f given above for pipes of z to 4 
ft. diameter we get x i 

V( 32 f/?ir*);^(Q 2 /t) (8) 

=o*22i()i5^(Q^/i) for new pipes 
= 0*2541 v/(Q®A) for incrusted pipes ; 
equations which are interesting as showing that when the value of 
r 19 doubled the diameter of pipe for a given discharge is only in- 
creased by 13 %. ® 
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{[>) A second method is to obtain a rough value of d by assuming 
f s=a. Tliis value is 

d' = ;/( 32 OT 6 ' 7 r 20 ^/a =.0-6319 Jl/(QV 0 
Then a very approximate value of ^is 

^•'=:a(i 4 i/l2d') : 

and a revised value of d, not sensibly differing from the exact value, 

d" = v( 32 Q 7 ^'’r 2 o vr -0-6319 ii/(Q 70 
(r) Equation 7 may !>e ]nit m the 
iorm 

^ (q) 

Expanding the term m brackets, 

^/(l I l/l^d) -It l/liOd - l/l 8006 f^ . . . 

Neglecting the terms after the second, 

d = «/( YZa/f^TT') V(Q 70 - {i ■+■ i/60f/} 

== V(y7*) + o-oibO;; (9a) 

and 

^d32a/i?7r*) -0-219 for new pipes 

= 0-252 formcniated pipes. 

^ 85, Arrangetnfint of Water Mains 
for Towns' Supply . — Town mains are 
usually supplied by gravitation from 
a service reservoir, which in turn is 
supphed by gravitation from a storage resen'oir or by ^nimping 
from a lower level. The service reservoir should contain three 
days’ supply or in important cases much more. Its elevation 
^il'ould be such that water is delivered at a pressure of at least about 
100 ft. to the highest parts of the district. The greatest pressure 111 
the mams is usually about 200 ft , the pres.sure for which ordinary 
pipes and fittings are designed Hence if the district supplied has 


if the average demand is 25 gallons per head per day, the mams 
should be calculated for 50 gallons (^er head per day. 

§ 86. DetermifuUion of the Diameters of Different Parts of a Water 
Main . — When the plan of the arrangement of mains is determined 
upon, and the supply to each locality and the pressure required is 
ascertained, it remains to determine the diameters of the pipes. Let 
fig. 97 show an elevation of a mam ABCD . . R being the reservoir 
from which the .supply is derived. Let NN be the datum line of the 
levelling operations, aitd Ha, ... the heights of Uie mam above 
the datum line, H,. being the height of the water surface iit the 
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Fig. 96. 


great variations of level i1 must be divided into zones of higher and 
lower jiressure Fig. 9() shows a district of two zones each with its 
service reservoir and a range of pressure in the lower district from 
luo to 200 ft. The total supply required is iii England about 25 
gallons p<*r licad Tier day. iiut lU many towns, and especially in 
America, the supply i.s considerably greater, but also in many cases 



a good deal of the supply is lost by leakage of the mains. The supply 
through the branch mains of a dp^tribiiling system is calculated from 
the population supplied. Bui in determining the capacity of the 
mams the fluctuation of the demand must be allowed for. It is usual 
to take the nuiximum demand at twice the average demand. Hence 


reservoir from Uie same datum. Set up next heights AA^, BBj, . . . 
representing the minimum pressures lacight necessary fortlic adequate 
supply of each locality. 'Hicn A^BjC,Dj ... is a line which should 
form a lower limit to the line of virtual slope. Tlien if heights 
hr. 1)/., ■ tire taken representing the actual los.ses of head in each 

length la, h, • ^f the main, AoBoCo will be the line of virtual 
slope, and it wnll be obvious at what points such as and E,„ the 
pressure is deficient, and a different choice of duimeter of mam is 
required. For any point z m the length of the main, we have 
Pressure height = - H, - (l)« -f + ^ . 

Wiiere no other circumstance limits the loss of head to be assigned 
to a given length of mnm, a consideration of the safety of the main 
from fracture by hydraulic shock leads to a limitation of the velocity 
of flow. Generally the velocity in water mains lies between ijj and 
4 1 ft. per second. Occasionally the velocity m pipes reaches 10 ft. 
per .second, and in hydraulic machinery workmg under enormous 
pressures even 20 ft. per second. Usually the velocity diminislies 
along the mam as the discharge diminislies, so as to rediire somewhat 
the total loss of head which is liable to render the pressure insufficient 
at llie end of the main. 

J. T, Fanning gives the following velocities as suitable in pipes 
for towns' supply : — 

Diameter in inches . . . . 4 8 12 18 24 30 36 

Velocity in feet per sec. . . 2-5 3-0 3-5 4-5 5-3 6-2 7*0 

§ 87. Branched Pipe connecting Reservoirs at Ditfcvent Levels. — Let 
A, B, C (fig. 98) be three reservoirs connected by the arrangement of 
pipes shown, — /i, rf,, Q,, Cj ; cL., v.,, /.„ O,, being the 

Inigth, diamelfr, discharge and vi'locity m llie tliri'e jHirtions of 
the main pijie. Suppose the dimensions and jiositions of the pipes 
kiK'wn and the discharges required. 

It a pressure column is introduced at X, the water will rise to a 
height XR, measuring the pressure at X, and aR, R6, Rr will be the 
Imes of virtual slope. If the free surface level at R is above 6, the 
reservoir A supplies B and C, and if 
R is below 6, A and B supply C. 
Consequently there are three ca.ses — 

1 . R above 6; + 

11 . R level with p.-o. 

111 . R below 6; g, + U2^0n- 
To determine which case has to be 
dealt with in the given conditions, 
suppose the pijie from X to B closed 
by a sluice. Then there is a simple 
mam, and the height of free surlace 
h' at X can be determined. For this 
condition 

'■-32txry8ir'%^'. 

where Q' is the common discharge 
of the two portions of the pipe. 
Hence 

from which h' is easily obtained. If then h' is greater than hb. 
opening the sluice between X and B will allow flow toward.s B, and 
the case in hand is case 1, If h' is less than ht, opening the sluice 
will allow flow Irom B, and the case is case III. If h' - ht, the case, 
IS case 11., and is already completely solved. 
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The true value of h must lie between h' atid A*. Chooae a new 
value oi k, and recalculate Q,. Q«, Q,. Then if 

Qi>Q2 + Q8incaae L, 

or Qj + Q, > ().j in case III., 

the value chosen for A is too small, and a new value most be chosen. 

If 


Qi'-'Qa + Q.tiri case I., 

or Q, + Q, in case III. , 

the value of h is too great. 

Since the limits between which h can vary are in practical cases not 
very distant, it is easy to approximate to values sulliciciilly accurate. 

§ 88 . Water Hammer , — If in a pipe through which water is flowing 
a sluice is suddenly clo.sed so as to arrest the forward movement ol 
th() water, there is a rise of pressure which in some cases is serious 
enough to burst the pipe. 'I his action is termed water hammer or 
water ram. 7 he fluctuation of pressure is an oscillating one and 
gradually dies out. Care is usually taken that sluices should only be 
closed gradually and then the effect is inappreciable. Very careful 
experiments on water hammer were inade by N. J. Joukowsky at 
M0.SC0W in i 8 t .)8 [Stoss in W asset UiUmqev , St Petersburg, iguo), and 
the results are generally confirmed by experiments made by E. B. 
Weston and K. C. Carjxmter in America. Joukowsky used pipes, 
2, ^ and G in. diameter, from 1000 to 2500 ft. in length, llu* sluice 
clo.s<‘d in O'o;^ second, and the fluctuations of pressure were auto- 
matically registered. The maximum excess pressure due to water- 
hammer action was as follows : — 


Pipi' 4 

-m. diameter. | 

Pipe 6 -in. diameter. j 

Velocity 

Excess Pressure, j 

XT'locity ' 

J'xcess Pressure, j 

ft. per sec. 1 

It) per sq. in. 

ft. per .sec. 

11 > per sq. in. j 

0-5 


0-6 

43 ' 

2-9 

tG 8 


173 1 

4*1 

232 

5*6 

3 b 9 1 

9’2 

519 

7 ’5 

42O 1 


III .some cases, m fixing the thickness of wab'r mains, loo lb per Si[. in 
c.xcess pressure is allowed to cover tlie eliect of wa(<‘r hammer. 
With the velocities usual in water mruns, espetiallv as no valves can 
Ik‘ quile suddenly closed, lliis ai))»ears to be a reasonable allowance 
(see ai.so Carpenter, Am. Sol. Modi. Hng., 1803). 
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§ 80. vf Air in Long When air flows through a long 

pipe, by far the greater part ol the worli expended i.s used iii ovei- 
I omiiig frictional resistances due to the surf.ice of the pipe. Tlie 
work exfiended in friction generates heat, whidi for the mo-.t part 
must be develojied in and given back to tlie air. Some heat may 
be transmitted tlirough the sides o! tlie pipe to surrounding materials, 
but in experiment 1 hitherto made the amount so conducted away 
appears to be very smrdl, and if no heat is tran.smitted the air in the 
lube must remain .sensibly at the .same temperature during expansion. 
In other words, the expansion may be regarded as isothermal 
expansion, the heat generated by Inction exactly neutralizing the 
cooH ig due to the work done. Experiments on the pneumatic tubes 
used lor the transmission ol messages, by U. S. Cuiley and R. Sabine 
[Proc. Insi. Cm. Eng. xliii.), show that the change ol temperature of 
the air flowing along the tube is much Jess than it would be in adia- 
batic expansion. 

^ 90. Differential Equation of the Steadv AIoHon of An Flowing tn 
a Long lhf->e of Vnifurm Scu tiun.—Whon air expands at a constant 
absolute temperature r, the relation bc'tween the pressure p in 
pounds per square foot and the density or weight per cubic foot G 
is given by the equation 

PIG = ct, (I) 

where 53-15. Taking 7 = 521, corresponding to a temperature of 
Go*’ Fahr., 

rr — 2 7690 foot-pounds. (2) 

The equation of continuity, which expresses the condition tliat in 
steady motion tlie same weight of fluid, W, must pass through each 

cros.s section of the stream in 
the unit of time, is 

, ; 11 Gfiw ss W = constant, (3) 


dl 


where Q is the section of the 
pipe and u the velocity of 
the’ air. Combining (i) and 

(3), 

Qup/'W -• CT ■= constant, (^a) 
Since the work done by 
gra\*ity on the air during its 
flow through a pipe due to 


Fig. 99 . 

variations of its level is generally small compared wifh’ the woi-k 
done by changes of pressure, the former may in many cases be 
neglected. 

Consider a short length dl of the pipe limited by sections A^,, at 
a distance dl (fig. 09). Let p, u be the pressure and velocity at A^, 
p -h dp and u + dit tho.se at Aj. Further, suppo.5C that in a very short 


time dt the mass of air betu*eeii A^, comes to 90 that « s: 
udt and AjA'j .a (u -h du)dt* Let the section, and m the hydraulic 
mean radius of the pipe, and W the weight of air flowing through the 
})ipe per .second. 

From the steadiness of the motion tJic weight of air between the 
sections A^A'o, and A, A', is the same. Tliat i.s, 

Wfi/ = CAludt = GVt{u + du)dL 

By analogy with liquids the head lost in friction i.s, for the lom^th 
dl (.see § 72, eq. 3), ^iu^l 2 g){dljm). Let Then the head 

lost Is ; and, since wdl Ib of air flow through the 

j)ipe in the lime considered, the work expended in friction is 
- The change of kinetic energy in dt seconds is the 

difference of the kinetic energy of and AjA'j, that is, 

{VV/g)rff {(tt -H du)'^ - u^\ (i ^ (Wjs)ududt = WdHdt. 

The work of expansion when iiudt cub. ft. of air at a pressure 
P expand to i}{tt + du)dt cub. ft. is ikpdudt But from (3«> 
n-crVijilp, and therefore 

dtijdp^ 

And the work done by expansion is - [cr^ jp)dpdt. 

J he wortc done by gravity on the moss between A<, and is zero 
if the pipe is horizontal, and may in other cases be neglected without 
great error. The \vork of the prosiiureB at the sections A^Aj is 
pQudt - ip -f dp) 0 {u + du)dt 
- - [pdu -h udp)Udt. 

Blit from {^a) 

pu = constant, 

- pdu + udp ~ o. 

and llu* work of the jnressurcs is zero. Adding together the quantities 
of work, and equating them to the change of kinetic energy, 
\^dlidt- - {iTVilp)dpdt ~ f{}[lm)Wdldt 
dH -f {crfp)djp + f{\llm)dl - o, 
rfH/H + [LTl'iAp)dp -f fdlfm — o, (4) 

But uz^CTWnip, 

and 1 J u'^/ig c^rm'^fzgQ^p'i, 

. • Ml/H f {2gii:^p/cTW'^)dp -h pdl/m ^ o. (4«) 

For tubes of uniform section m i.s constant ; for steady motion W 
i.s constant ; and for isothermal cxpan.sion r is con.stant. Integrating, 
log 1 1 -f gWp'^lW^CT -f ^Ijm - con.stant ; (5) 

for /- o, let H and = ; 

and for let H =-Hj, and = 

log (H f - p, ”) H- flfm = o, (54*) 

where /)<j is the greater pressure and the less, and tJie flow is from 
Aq towards A,. 

By replacing W and H, 

Jog {P,lPx) + [SerK^p^^] (/.,» - />o2) -H film o, (6) 

lienee the initial velocity in the pipe is 

“ P\“) } / i 5- log (/V/h) } ]• ( 7 ) 

When I is great, log Aj//>, is comparatively small, and then 

% - y { W - Pi^VP^i], ( 7 ^) 

a very simple and easily used expression, h'or pipes of circular 
.section w = ^/4, where d is the diameter : — 

. , «,= v'[(?"W)<W-A“)//v}]: ( 7 fr) 

or approximately 

(1*1319 - o* 7 - 2 ^/ 7 M J{(icrdl 4 ,fl). (70 

§01. Coefficient of J-nction for Air.— A discussion by Profe.ssor 
Unwin of the experiments by Cuiley and Sabine on the rate of 
transmission of light carriers through piuumalie tubes, in which 
tliere is steady flow of air not sensibly allecled by any resi.stance.s 
other than surface friction, furnished tlie value f~ -007. The pipes 
were lead pipes, slightly moist, 2] in. ((>-187 ft.) in diameter, and in 
lengths of 2000 to nearly Gooo ft. 

In some experiments on tlie flow of iiir through cast-iron pipe.s 

Arson found the coefficient of liiction to vary with the velocity and 
diameter of the pipe. Putting 

f-a/v+fi, (8) 

he obtained the following values — 


Diameter of Pipe 
ill icet. 



f for 100 ft. 
per second. 

1*04 

•00129 

•00483 

•00484 

1-07 

• 000^2 

•00640 

•00650 


•01525 

•00704 

•00719 

*338 

•03604 

•00941 

•00977 

•26G 

•03700 

•00059 

■00Q07 

•1O4 

•04518 

•01 167 

•01212 


It is worth while to try if tliese numbers can be expressed in the 
lorm projioscd by Darcy for water. I'ur a velocity of 100 ft. per 
second, and without much error for higher velocities, those numbers 
agree fairly with the formula 

f*«0‘005(i -f 3 /icm/), (9) 

which only differs from Darcy's vahie for water in that the .socond 
term, which is always small except for very small pipes, is larger. 
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Some later experiments on a very large scale, by E. Stockalper 
at the St Gotthard 'Lunnel, agree bettor with the value 
f — o*oo28{i ^ 3/10^). 

These pi]Xis were probably less rough than Arson’s. 

When Die variation of pressure is very small, it is no longer safe 
to neglect the variation of level of the pipe. For that case we may 
neglect the work done by expansion, and then 

*0 - - Pxt^n - {IM =0, (10) 

precisely equivalent to the equation for the flow of water, Xq and 2j 
being the elevations of the two ends of the pipe above any datum, 
p^^ and the pressures, and Gj the densities, and v the mean 
velocity m the pipe. This equation may be u.sed for the flow of 
coal gas. 

§ 92. Distribution of Pressure in a Pipe in which Air is Flowing . — 
From equation (7a) it results that the pressure p, at I ft. from that 
end of the pipe where the pressure is pQ, is 

which IS of the form 

p = ^ial-hb) 

lor any given pipe with given end pressures The curve of free sur- 
face level for the jiipe is, therefore, a parabola with horizontal axis. 
Fig. 100 shows calculated curves of pressure for two of Sabine’s 
expenments, in one of which the pressure was greater than atmo- 



Fici. 100. 


spheric pressure, and in the other less Ilian atmospheric pre.ssure. 
The observed pressures are given in brackets and tlie calculated 
pres.sures without brackets. The ])ipe was the pneumatic tube be- 
tween F'enchurch Street and the Central Station, 2818 yds. in length. 
The pressures are given in inches of mercury, 

Variation of Velocitv in the Pipe.— p^, be the pressure 
and velocity at a given section of the pipe ; p, u, the pressure and 
velocity at any other section From equation (3a) 
up =rr\VfQ - constant ; 
so that, for any given uniform pil>e, 

np^u^po, 

n=ihpQlp\ (12) 

which gives the velocity at any .section in terms of the pressure, 
which has already been determined. Fig. loi givo.s the velocity 



curves for the two experiments of Culley and Sabine, for which the 
])ressurc curxTs liave already been drawn. It will be seen that the 
velocity increases considerably towards that end of the pipe where 
the pre.ssure is least. 

§ 93. Weight of Air Flowing per Second . — The weight of air dis- 
charged per second is (equation 3a) — 

=i\u,^pJcT. 

From cijuation (76), for a pipe of circular section and diameter rf, 


Approximately 

W = ( ■69 i 0/>„ - ■4438/1, )(i“/f(T)l. (13a) 

§ 94. Application to the Case of Pneumatic Tubes for the Trans- 
mission of Messages . — In Paris, Berlin, London, and other towns, it 
has t>cen found cheaper to transmit messages in pneumatic lubes 


than to telegraph by electricity. TTie tubes are laid underground 
with easy curves ; the messages are made into a roll and placed in 
a light felt carrier, the resistance of which in the tubes in London 
is only | oz. A current of air forced into the tube or drawm through 
it propels the carrier. In most systems the current of air is steady 
and continuous, and the carriers are introduced or removed without 
materially altering the flow of air. 

Time of Transit through the Tube . — Putting t for the time of transit 
from o to /, 



From (4a) neglecting dHfH, and putting m^df^y 

dl^gdi)Ppdpl2fmcr, 

From (1) and (3) 

u =iWcr}pQ ; 

dlfu=gdi^p^dpl2lfW^ch ^ ; 

t= jpgdaY<ipl2!yvW, 

(14) 

But W =p^uftfcT ; 

If T =521’^, corresponding to bo® F., 

^ = -ooi 4 i 2 i^/ 3 (/>u»-V)/^*(/’o“-M* ; (I 5 fl) 

which gives the time of transmission in terms of the initial and final 
pressures and the dimensions of the tube. 

Mean Velocity of Transmission . — The mean velocity is I ft ; or, for 
r=- 52 i®, 

« m«.,, =0-708 J{d{p‘-p,^il{liP»-p»)}. (16) 

The following table gives some results : — 



Absolute 
Pressures in 
Ih per sq. in. 

Mean Velocities for Tubes of a 
length in feet. 


Pc 


1000 

2000 

3000 

4000 

5000 

Vacuum 

r. . 

T 5 

5 

9 'rA 


57*4 

49*7 

44*5 

Working 

i- - 

15 

10 

67*2 

47*5 

3 «*« 

34*4 

30-1 

Pressure 

• • 

20 

15 

57-2 

40*5 

33*0 

28-6 

25-6 


‘ • 

25 

15 

74-6 

52*7 

43*1 

37-3 

33*3 


• • 

30 

L_:i_ 

84 '7 

Oo*o 

49-0 

42'4 

37*9 


Limiting Velocity in the Pipe when the Pressure at one End is 
diminished indefinitely , — If in the last equation there be pul pi =sO, 
then 

u' iufan=‘>708v/(f//i/); 

where ihe velocity is independent of the pressure at the other 
end, a result which apparently must be absurd. Probably for long 
pipes, as for orifices, there is a limit to the ratio of llie initial and 
terminal pressures for which the formula is applicable. 


X. FLOW IN RIVERS AND CANALS 

§ 95. Flow of Water in Open Canals and Rivers . — When water 
flow's in a pipe the section at any point is determined by the form 
of the boundary. When it flows in an open channel with free upper 
surface, the section depends on the velocity due to the dynamical 
condition.s. 

Suppose water admitted to an unfilled canal. The channel will 
gradually fill, the section and velocity at each jx)int gradually 
changing. But if the inflow to the canal at its head is constant, 
the increase of cross section and diminution of velocitj' at each 
point attain after a time a limit. Thenceforward the section and 
velocity at each point are constant, and the motion is steady, or 
permanent regime is established. 

If when the motion is steady the sections of the stream arc all 
equal, the motion is uniform. By hypothesis, the inflow Qv is con- 
stant for all sections, and 0 is constant ; therefore v must be constant 
also from section to section. The case is then one of uniform steady 
motion. In most artificial channels the form of section is constant, 
and the bed has a uniform slope. In that case the motion is uniform, 
the depth is constant, and the stream surface is parallel to the bed. 
If when steady motion is established the sections are unequal, the 
motion is steady motion with varying velocity from section to 
section. Ordinary rivers are in this condition, especially wdierc the 
flow is modified by weirs or obstructions. Short unobstructed 
lengths of a river may be treated as of uniform section witliout great 
error, the mean section in the length being put for the actual sections, 

In all actual streams the diflerent fluid filaments have different 
velocities, those near the surface and centre moving faster than 
those near the bottom and sides. The ordinary formulae for the 
flow of streams rest on a hypothesis that this variation of velocity 
may be neglected, and that all the filaments may be treated as having 
a common %'elocity equal to the mean velocity of the stream. On 
this hypothesis, a plane layer abab (fig. 102) between sections normal 
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to the direction of motion is treated as sliding down the channel to 
a'a'b'b' without deformation. The component of the weight parallel 
to the channel bed balances the friction against the channel, and 
m estimating the friction the velocity of rubbing is taken to be the 
mean velocity of the stream. In actual streams, however, the 
velocity of rubbing on which the friction depends is not the mean 


variation of the coefficient of friction with the velocity, propoeed an 
expression of the form 

f=:a(i +/S/1;), (5^ 

and from 255 experiments obtained for the constants the values 
0=0*007409; /9 =0-1920. 

j This gives the following values at difierent velocities : — 


1 

V — 

— 

0-3 

0'5 

0*7 

I 


2 

3 

5 

7 

10 

15 

r- 

0*01215 

0-01025 

0-00944 

0-00883 

0-00836 

1 

0 -008 1 2 

0-90788 

0-00769 

0-00761 

0-00755 

0*00750 



velocity of the stream, and is not in any simple relation with it, for 
channels of different forms. The 
theory Ls therefore obviously based 
on an imperfect hypothe.sis. How- 
ever, by taking variable values for 
the coefficient of friction, the errors 
of the ordinary formulae are to a 
great extent neutralized, and they 
may be used without leading to 
practical errors. Formulae have 
been obtained ba.sed on less re- 
stricted hypotheses, but at present they are not practically so 
reliable, and are more complicated than the formulae obtained in 
the manner described above. 

§ 96. Staady Flow of Watey with Uniform Velocity in Channels of 
Constant Section. — I.ct aa\ bf/ (fig. 103) be two cross sections normal 
to the direction of motion at a distance dl. Since the mass aa'bb' 
moves uniformly, the external forces acting on it are in equilibrium. 
Let 0 be the area of the cross sections, x the wetted perimeter, 


(V 

Fig. 102. 



pq->rqy + ys, of a section. Then the quantity m^Qfx is termed the 
hydraulic mean depth of the section. Let v be the mean velocity 
<if the stream, which is taken as the common velocity of all the 
j')ar tides, z, the slope or fall of the stream in feet, per foot, being 
the ratio bejah. 

The external forces acting on aa'bb' parallel to the direction of 
motion are three : — (a) The pressures on aa' and bb', which arc 
equal and opposite since the sections arc equal and similar, and the 
mean pressures on each are the same, (6) The component of the 
weight W of the mass m the direction of motion, acting at its centre 
of gravity g. The weight of the mass aa'bb' is GUdl, and the com- 
ponent of the weight in the direction of motion is Gildl x the cosine of 
the angle between Wg and ab, that is, Gildl cos abc =iGQdl be fab — 
G'Aidl. {c) There is the friction of the stream on the sides and 
bottom of the channel. This is proportional to tlie area of 
rubbing surface and to a function ot the velocity which may be 
written f{v) ; f{v) bemg the friction per sq. it. at a velocity v. Hence 
the friction is /(^d- Hquating the sum of the forces to zero, 
Gilt dl -xdl f{v) =0, 

/(rd/G=U»7x=wt. (i) 

But it ha.s been already shown (§ 66) that f{v) -lXtv^f 2 g, 

I;v^f2g=mi. (2) 

This may be put in the form 

V = s!{*ni) -c J{mi) ; (2a) 

where is a coefficient depending on the roughness and form of the 
channel. 

The coefficient of friction f varies greatly with the degree of 
roughness of the channel .sides, and somewhat also with the velocity. 
It must also be made to depend on the absolute dimensions of the 
section, to eliminate the eiror of neglecting the variations of velocity 
in the cross section. A common mean value assumed for f is 0*00757. 
The range of values will be discussed presently. 

It is often convenient to estimate the fall of the stream in feel per 
mile, instead of in feet per foot. If / is the fall in feet per mile. 

/ = 528 o i. 

Putting this and the above value of f in (2a), we get the very simple 
and long-known approximate formula for the mean velocity 01 a 
stream — 

v=\i^{2mf). ( 3 ) 

The flow down the stream per second, or discharge of the stream, 
is Q=0r;=0c\/(m*). (4) 

§ 97. Coefficient of Friction for Open Channels, — Various ex- 
pressions have been proposed for the coefficient of friction for 
channels as for pipes. Wexsbach, giving attention chiefly to the 


In using this value of when v is not known, it is best to proceed 
by approximation. 

§ 90. Darcy and Bonn's Expression for the Coefficient of Friction . — 
Darcy and Bazin's researches have shown that / varies very greatly 
for different degrees 0/ roughness of the channel bed, and that it 
also varies with the dimensions of the channel. They give for an 
empirical expression (similar to that for pif>e.s) of the form 

i- = a(i4./9/m); (6) 

where m is the hydraulic mean depth. For different kinds oC 
channels they give the following values of the coefficient of friction • — 


Kind of Channel. 

u 


I. Very smooth channels, sides of smooth 
cement or planed timl^r 

0-00294 

0-10 

II. Smooth channels, bides of ashlar, brick- 
work, planks 

0*00373 

0*23 

III. Rough channels, sides of rubble masonry or 
pitched with stone 

0*00471 ' 

1 0-82 

IV. Very rough canals in earth 

0-00549 

1 4-10 

V. Torrential streams encumbered with detritus 

0*00785 

.V 74 


The last values (Class V.) are not Darcy and Bazin's, but are taken 
from experiments by Ganguillet and Kutter on Swiss streams. 

The lollowmg table very much facilitates the calculation of the 
mean velocity and discharge of channels, when Darcy and Bazin's 
value of the coefficient of faction is used. Taking the general 
formula for the mean velocity already given in equation {2a) above, 
v^c^{mi), 

where c = the following table gives values of c for channels 

of different degrees of roughness, and for such values of the hydraulic 
mean depths as are likely to occur m practical calculations : — 


Values of c in v — c >/(mi), deduced from Darcy and Bazin's Values, 


Hydraulic Meau 
Depth=»t. 

2 

a 

*5 i 
16 

Ij 

u 

Smooth Channels. 
Ashlar or Brickwork- 

It 

oa 

.flj! 

II 

Very Rough Channels. 
Canals in Earth. 

Excessively Rough 
Channels encum- 
bered with Detritua. 

c 

8 . 

IS 8 

X 

J 

U 

Smooth Channels. 
Ashlar or Brickwork. 

n C 

sa 

.fi JK 

Very Rough Channels. 
Canabin Earth. 

JS 

11 

4 

11 

'1 

•25 

125 

95 

57 

26 

18*5 

8-5 

147 

130 

112 

89 



•5 

135 

no 

72 

36 

25-6 

9*0 

147 

130 

112 

90 

71 

•75 

139 

II6 

Hi 

42 

30-8 

9-5 

147 

130 

1 12 

90 

. 


1-0 

141 

II9 

87 

48 

34-9 

lO-O 

147 

130 

112 

91 

72 

1-5 

143 

122 

94 

5b 

41-2 

n 

147 

130 

113 

92 

• 


2-0 

144 

124 

98 

62 

46*0 

12 

147 

130 

“3 

93 

74 

2-5 

M5 

126 

lOI 

67 


13 

147 

130 


94 



3-0 

145 

726 

104 

70 

53 

M 

147 

130 

1 13 1 

95 



3-5 

146 

127 

105 

73 


15 

X 47 

130 

1 14 

96 

77 

4-0 

146 

128 

106 

76 


16 

147 

130 

114 

97 



4-5 

146 

128 

107 

78 


17 

147 

130 

114 

97 



5*0 

146 

128 

108 

80 

62 

18 

147 

130 

114 

98 



5-5 

146 

129 

109 

82 


20 

147 

131 

114 

98 

80 

6*0 

147 

129 

no 

84 

65 

25 

148 , 

I3I 

115 

100 

. 

i 

6-5 

147 

129 1 

no 

85 


30 

148 

I3I 

115 

102 

83 

7*0 

147 

129 

no 

86 

67 

40 

148 

131 

116 

^03 

85 

7-.S 

147 

129 

in 

87 


50 

148 

131 

116 

104 

86 

8*0 

147 

130 

III 

88 

69 

00 

148 


117 

108 

91 


§ 99. Ganguillet and K utter's Modified Darcy Formula. — Starting 
from the general expression v=cjmi^ Ganguillet and Kutter 
examined the variations of c for a wider variety of cases than those 
discussed by Darcy and Bazin. Darcy and Bazin's experiments 
were confined to channels of moderate section, and to a limited 
variation of slope. Ganguillet and Kutter brought into the di.s- 
ciission two very distinct and important addition«d series of results. 
The gaugings of the Mississippi by A. A. Humphreys and H. L. 
Abbot afford data of di.scharge for the case of a stream of exception- 
ally large section and of very low slope. On the other hand, their 
own measurements of the flow in the regulated channels of some 
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S\vi8s torrents ^avc data tor cases in whkii the inclination and 
roughness of the channels were exceptionally great. Darcy and 
Bazin's experiments alone were conclusive as lo the dependence of 
the coefficient c on the dimensions , of the cliannel and on its rough- 
ness of surface. Plotting values of c ior channels of different in- 
clination appeared to indicate that it also depended on the slope of 
the stream. Taking the Mississippi data only, they found 

c =256 for an inclination of 0-0034 per thousand, 

~I 54 H ,5 

so that for very low inclinations no constant value 0/ c independent 
of the slope would liirnish good values of the discharge. In small 
rivers, on the other hand, the values of c varj^ little with the slope 
As regards the inJlueiice ol roughness of the sides of the channel a 
dificrent law holds. For very small channels dihcrences of rough- 
ness have a great influence on the discharge, but for very large 
channels difiermit degrees of roughness have but little mfiuence, and 
for indefinitely luge channels the influence of different degrees ol 
roughness must be assumed to vanish. The coefficients given by 
Darcy and Bazin are different for each of the classes of chaimcls of 
diflereut roughness, even when the dimensions ol the channel are 
infinite. But, as it is much more probable that tlie influence of the 
nature of the sides diminishes inciefiiiilely as the channel is larger, 
this must be regarded as a defect in their formula. 

Comp inng their own measurements in torrential streams in 
Switzerlind witli those of Darcy and Bazin, Ganguillet and Kiiltei 
found that the four classes of coefficients pro])osed by Darcy and 
Bazin were msulfi.sienl to cover all cases Some of the Swiss strcanit. 
gave results wliicli sliowed that the roughne^ss of the bed was 
markedly greater than in any of the channels tried by the French 
engineers. It was necessary therefore 111 adopting the j)lan of 
arranging the different channels in classes ol approximately sinular 
roughness to increase Wic number of classes K.sy>«ciivlly an addit lonal 
class was required lor channels obstructed by rletritus. 

To obtain a new expression for the rz>efficiont m the formula 

Ganguillet and Kuttcr proceeded in a purely empirical way. The\- 
found that an expre.ssion of the form 

c^.a/(i ■^,Sl\lm) 

could be made to fit the experiments sonvewliat better than Darcy's 
expression. Inverting this, we get 
i/fsir/a 

an equation to a straight hne having ij for abscissa, ijc for 
ordinate, and inclined to the axis of abscissae at an angle the tangent 
of which is / 9 /a. 

Plotting the experimental values of i/c and ij the points .so 
found indicated a curved rather than a .straight line, so that p must 
depend on a. Alter much comparison the tallowing form was 
arrived at— 

c n{A+lJn)({i + Aw/^/m), 

wliere k is a coefficient depending only on the roughness of the sides 
of the channel, and A ana / are new coclticiepts, the value of whicli 
remains to be determined. From what has been already stated, the 
coefficient c doiiend.s on the inclination of tlie stream, decrcabing us 
the slope i increases 

Let A =0 4 -/'//'. 

Tlien c s la + 1 In + />//)/ {i -f -i plt)n/ x'w} , 

the form of the expression for r idlimately adopted by Ganguillet 

and Kutter, 

For the coastants a, !, p Ganguillet iuid KutU i obtain the values 
23, I and 0-00153 lor metrical measures, or 41 -o, 1-811 and 0-00281 
lor English feet. The coefficient of roughne.ss n is found to vary 
from 0-008 to 0-050 for either metrical or English measuies. 

The most practically useful values of the coefficient ol roughne.ss n 
are given m the following table : — 


, r c-- 1 t X Coefficient 01 

^ature of Sia.'S. of Channel, ltoughn.-8s «. 

Weh- planed limber 0-009 

Cement plaster 0-010 

Plaster of cement wi 111 one-third sand .... o-oii 

Unplaned jdank.s 0-012 

Ashlar uici I )nck work 0-013 

Canvas on fra incb 0 015 

Bubble ma.bonry 0-017 

Canals in very firm gravel 0-020 

Rivers and canals m perfect order, free Jioni stonesd 

or weeds 1 0-025 

Rivers and canaib m moderated v good order, notl 
quite free from stones and weeds ..... 


Rivers and canals in bad order, with weeds and 

detntub 

Torrential btreams encumbered with detritus 


0'035 

0*050 


Ganguillet and Knttcr's formula is $0 cumbrous that it is difficult 
to use without the aid of tables. 

Lowis D'A, Jackson published complete and extensive tables for 
facihtatiiig the use of the Ganguillet and Kutter formula {CancU 


and Culvert Tahhs, Loudon, 1878). To leaden ^sUoulation he puts the 
formula in this form 

M =.w(4i *6 + o*ooa8j/^) ; 
t'as(/v/ri«/w)-{(M4- i*8ii)/(M + Vfw)-} 

The following table gives a selection of values of M, token from 
Jackson's tables : — 


«’ = 



Values of M lor n = 



0*010 ; 

1 0*012 

0*015 

j 0*017 

0*020 

0*025 

0-030 

00001 

3-2260 

3-8712 

4 -« 3 yo 

5*4842 

6*4520 

8*0650 

9-6780 

•00002 

1-8210 

2- 1852 

' 2*7315 

3*0957 

3*6420 

4-5525 

' 5-4630 

•00004 

1 1*1185 

t *3422 

1 Iffi 777 

1*9014 

2*2370 

2-7962 

3-3555 

-coooO 

c .'»843 

1 *0612 

1*3264 

1 1-5033 

1*7686 

2-2107 

2*6329 

•00008 

0*7672 

0-9206 

1-1508 

1*3042 

1*5344 

i-qi8o 

2-3016 

•00010 

0*6970 

0-8364 

1-0455 

j I 

1-3940 

1 * 74^5 

2-0910 

■00025 

0*5284 

0*6341 

0*7920 

0*8983 

1*0568 

1-3210 

1 - 5^52 

•00050 

0*4722 

o*5k>6 

0*7083 

0*8027 

0*9444 

1 1805 

1-4166 

•00075 

0*4535 1 

0-5442 

,o*G8u'2 

0-7709 

0*9070 

1*3 337 

1-3605 

‘OOIOO 

0-4441 ! 

! 0*5329 

(>•6661 

i 0*7550 

0*8882 

I 1102 

' 1-3323 

■00200 

1 0*4300 i 0-5160 ' 

0*6450 

0-7310 

o*86oo 

1-0750 

1-2000 

•00300 

1 ^>* 4^54 1 

05105 

0*6381 

0*7232 

0*8508 ! 

I *0635 

1-2762 


A difficulty in tlie use ol this formula is the oelection of the .co- 
efficient of louglmcss, 'J'he dilliculty is one which no theory will 
overcome, because no absolute mcabure of the roughness of stream 
beds Ls possible. Fi>r channels lined with linilxT or masc>nr>- the 
difficulty is not so great. The consianlb in that ca.se arc few and 
sufficiently defined. J.fut in the case ol oidinarj^ caiuilb and rivers the 
case is different, the coefficients iiavmg a much greater range. For 
artificial canals in rammed earth or .gravel n varies from 0-0163 tu 
0-0301. For natural channels or rivers « vanes f lom 0-020 to 0-035. 

In Jackson's opinion even Kutler's numeroii.s clabbob of channels 
seem iAade(pialcly graduated, and he. proposes for artificial caiiab 
the following classification : ~ 

I. Canals in very firm gravel, in iiorfect order 11 -0-02 

II. Canals in earth, above the average m ordet 11 =0-0225 

• 111 . Canals in earth, in fair order .... ?? =0-025 

] V. Canals in earth, below I he average m order v =0 -0275 

V. Canals in earth, m rather bad order, partially I 

overgrown with weeds and obstructed by [ n -0-03 
detritus j 

Ganguillet and Kutter's formula has been considerably used 
partly from its adoption in calculat 4 «g tables for irngalion work in 
India. But it is an eminrical formula of an unsatisfactory form. 
Some engineers apparently have assumod tliat because it is com- 
plicated it must be more accurate than Bim|xler fiirmulae. Com- 
pari.son with the results of gaugmgs shows that this is not the case 
Till* term invoiving the slope was introduced lo bccure agreement 
with soiTH* early experiments on the Missibsippi, and tbwe is strong 
reascwi for doubting the accuracy ol these results. 

§ 100. Basin's New Formula . — Bazin subseciuently re-exanimed 
all the trustworthy gaugings of flow m channels and projjosed a 
modification of the original Darcy formula which apjiears to be 
more satisfactory than any hitherto Buggested {pA%uIe d^une nouvcllc 
formule, Paris, 1898). He points out that Darcy's original formula, 
which is of the form does not agree with experiments 

on channels as well as witli experiments on pipes. It is an^objectiou 
to it that if m increases indefinitely the limit towards which 
tends is different for dillcrent values of the roughness. It would 
seeiTi tliat if the dimonsiems of a canal are indefiritely increased the 
varialion of resi.stance due to diflering roughness should vanish, 
ThivS objection is met if it is assumed that ~a pj 

so that if a is a con.stant milv^ tend.s to tlae hmit a when m increases 
A very careful discii.s.sion of the results of gaugiiigs shows that they 
can be expressed more satisfactorily by this new formula than liy 
Cianguillct and Kutter’s. Putting the equation m the form iv"(2^ - 
mi, f=: 0-002594(1 4 yi's/m), where 7 has the following values ; — 

I . Very smooth sides ,, cement, planed plank , 7 = . o • 109 

II . Smooth sides, planks, brickwork . . , , 0-290 

III. Hubble masonry sides 0*833 

IV. Sides of very smooth earth, or pitching . . J’53Q 

V. Canals in earth in ordinary condition . . . 2*353 

VI. Canals in earth exceptionally rough . . . 3*i(/S 

§ loi. The Vertical Velocity Curve . — If at each point along a 
vertical representing the depth of a stream, the velocity at ihat 
point is plotted horizontally, the ciir\T obtained is the vertical 
velocity curve and it has been shovs-n by many obseivalions ihat 
it approximates to a parabola with horizontal axis. The vertex of 
the parabola is at the level of the greatest velocity. Thus in fig. 104 
OA is the vertical at which velocities are observed ; fv, is the sur- 
face : I't the maximum and Vj the bottom velocity. B C .D is the 
vertical velocity curve wffiich corresponds with a parabola having its 
vertex at C. The mean velocity at the vertical is 

Vm =»= & [ 2 V, + Va + {d^Jd) {V„ - J . 

The Horizontal Velocity Curve . — Similarly if at each point along a 
horizontal representing the width of the stream the velocities are 
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plotted, a cmve is obtained calted the homontal velocity curve. 
In streams of symmetrical section this is a curve gymmctrical about 
tlie centre line of the stream. The velocity vari^ little near the 
centre of the stream, but very rapidly near the banks. In un- 
symmetricaJ sections the greatest 
velocity is at tlie point vrhere the 
stream is deepest, and the general 
form of the horizontal velocity curve 
is roughly similar to the section of 
the stream. 

§ loa. Cunns or Contours of Equal 
Velocity. ~-\i velocities are observed 
at a number of points at diftercnt 
widths and depths m a stream, it is 
possible to draw curves on the cross 
section through points at which the 
velocity is the same. These repre- 
sent contours of a soUd, the volume 
of which is the discharge of tlie 
stream per second. Fig. 105 shows 
the vertical and liorizontal velocity curves and the contours of 
equal velocity in a rectangular channel, from one of Bazin's 
gaugmgs. 

§ 103. Experimental Observations on the Vertical Velocity Curve . — 
A iirc'iiminary difficulty aiibc.s in observing the velocity at a given 
point m a stream because the velocity rapidly varies, the motion 
not being .strictly steady. If an average of sev'cral velocities at the 
.same 3Join1 is taken, or the average velocity for a sensible period of 
time, tlii.s average is found to be constant. It may be inferred that 


« 



Fig. 105, 

Ihough the velocity at a point fluctuates about a mean vidue, the 
fluctuations being due to eddying motions superi)osed on the general 
motion of the stream, yet these fluctuations produce cftects which 
disappear in the mean of a series of observations and, in calculating 
the volume of flow, may be disregarded. 

In the next place it is found that in most of the best observations 
on the velocity in streams, the greatest velocity at any vertical is 
found not at the surface but at some distance bdow it. In various 
river gaugmgs the depth d, at the centre of the stream has been found 
to \'ary from o to 0'3cf. 

§ 104. Influence of the Wind . — In the experiments on the Missis- 
sippi the vertical velocity curve in calm weather was found to agree 
faii'ly v/ith a parabola, the grealest velocity being at y^ftths of the 
depth of the stream from the surface. With a wmd blowmg down 
stream the surface velocity is mcreaaed, and the axis of the parabola 
approaches the surface. On the contrary, with a wind blowing up 
stream the surface velocity is diminished, and the axis of the para- 
bola is lowered, sometimes to half tlie. depth of the stream. The 
American observers drew from their observations the conclusion 
that tliere was an energetic retarding action at tlie surface of a 
stream like that due to the bottom 8uid sides. If there were such 
a retarding action the position of the filament of maximum velocity 
below the surface would be explained. 

It is not difficult to understand that a wind acting on surface 
ripples or waves should accelerate or retard the surface motion of 
tlie .sti'cam, and the Mississippi results may be accepted so far as 
showing tlial the surface velocity of a stream variable when the 
mean velocity of the stream is constant. Hence observations of 
surface velocity by floats or otherwise should only be made in very 
calm weather. But it is very difficult to suppose that, in still air, 
there is a resi.stance at the free surface of the .stream at all analogous 
to that at the sides and bottom. Further, in very careful experi- 
ments, P. P. Boileau found the maximum velocity, though raised a 
little above its position for calm weather, still at a considerable 
distance below the surface, even wlien the wmd was blowing down 
stream with a velocity greater than that of the stream, and when 
the action of the air must have been on accelerating and not a re- 
tarding action . A much more probable explanation of t he diminution 



of the velocitjy at and near the free surface is that portions of water, 
with a dimmishe<l velocity from retardation by the sides or bottom, 
are thrown off in eddying masses and nungle with the rest of the 
.stream. These eddying masses modify the velocity in all parts of 
the stream, but have their greatest influence at the free surface. 
Reaching the free surface they spread out and remain there, mingling 
with the water at that level and diminishing the velocity which would 
otherwise be found there. 

Influence of the Wind on the Depth tU which the Maximum Velocity 
IS found . — In the gaugmgs of the Mississippi the vertical velocity 
curve was found to agree well with a parabola having a horizontal 
axis at some distance below the water surface, the ordinate of the 

g arabola at the axis being the maximum velocity of the section. 

mring the gauging.s the force of the wind was registered on a scale 
ranging from o for a cairn to 10 for a hurricane. Arranging the 
velocity curves in three sets — (i) with the wmd blowing up stream, 
(2) with the wind blowing down .stream, (3) calm or wmd blowmg 
across stream — it was found that an up-stream wind lowered, and 
a down-.stream wind raisiid, the axis of the parabolic velocity curve. 
In calm weather the axis was at the total depth from the 

surface for all conditions ol the stream. 

Let h' be the depth ol the axis of the parabola, m the hydraulic 
mean depth, / the number expressing the force of the wind, which 
may range from +10 to- 10, positive if the wind is up stream, 
negative if it is down stream. Then Humphreys and Abbot find 
their results agree with the expression 

A'/m «= 0-31 / ± 0*06/. 

Fig. 106 shows the parabolic velocity curves according to the 
American observers for calm weather, and for an up- or down-stream 
wmd of a force represented by 4. 



It is impossible at present to give a theoretical rule for Ibe vertical 
velocity curve, but in very many gaugings it ha.s been found that a 
parabola with horizontal axis fits the observed results fairly well 
The mean velocity on any vertical in a stream varies from o*!?5 to 
0*92 of the surface vtjlocity at that vertical, and on the average if 
is the surface and the mean velocity at a vertical — ^1;*, a rcault 
useful in float gauging. On any vertical there is a point at which 
the velocity is equal to the mean velocity, and if tins pomf were 
known it would be iracful in gauging. Huini>hreys and Abbot in 
the Mississippi found the mean velocity at o*66crf the depth ; G. H. L. 
Hagen and H. Heinemaim at 0*56 to 0'58 of the depth. The mean 
of observations by ^^arious observers gave the mean velocity at from 
o' 587 to 0*62 of the dej^th, the average of all being almost exactly 
0*6 of tlie dqrith. 'I'lie mid-depth velocity is therefore nearly equal 
to, but a little greater than, the mean velocity on a vertical. If 
Vmd Ls the mid-dc3»th velocity, then on the average 

§ 105. Mean Velocity on a Vertical from Two Veiocitv Observations. 
— A. J. C. Cunningham, in gauging on the Ganges canal, found the 
following useful results. Let Vg be the surface, t;„, the mean, and 
Vj^a the velocity at the depth .rrf ; then 

Vm \{Vv + 3^2/ .-vd 

§ ic6. Eaiio of Mean to Greatest Surface Velocity, for the whole 
Cross Section in Ivapezoidal Channels . — It is often very important 
to be able to deduce the moan velocity, and thence the discharge, 
from observation of the greatest surface velocity. Ihc simplest 
metliod of ^uging small .streams and channels is to observe the 
greatest surface velocity by floats, and thence to deduce the mean 
velocity. In general in streams of fairly regular section the mean 
velocity for the whole section varies from 0-7 to of the greatest 
surface velocity. For channels not widely differing from those 
experimented on by Bazin, the expre.ssion obtained by him for the 
ratio of surface to mean velocity may be relied on as at least a good 
approximation to the trutli. Let be the greatest surface velocity, 
Vtn the mean velocity of the stream. Then, according to Bazin, 

But v^^cjimi), 

where f is a coefficient, the values of which have been already given 
in the table in § 98. Hence 
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Values of Coefficient cfic + 25*4) in the Formula v,n-cVof(c 'i* 25*4). 


Hydraulic 
Mean Depth 

B'm. 

Very 

Smooth 

ClmutieLt. 

Cement. 

Smooth 
ChanneU. 
A»hlur or 
Brickwork, 

Rough 

Channels. 

Rubble 

Miisonry. 

Very Rough 
ChanneK. 
Canals in 
Karth. 

Channels 

encumbered 

with 

Deiriiu't 

0-25 

'«5 

79 

'69 

•51 

•42 

0’5 

.84 

•81 

74 

•.‘)8 

•50 

075 

•«4 

•82 

•70 

•63 

*55 

1*0 



77 

•65 

•58 

2-0 


■‘83 

79 

•71 

■64 

3-0 


. . 

•80 

7.1 

•67 

4*0 



•81 ^ 

7.5 

•70 

5 ‘o 




•76 

•71 

60 


•84 


77 

•72 

7*0 




78 

•73 

8-0 






9*0 



•82 


•74 

10-0 






I 5 'i> 




79 

•75 

20'0 




•80 

•76 

30-0 



•82 


•77 

40-0 






50-0 1 




! 


00 

1 
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§ 107. Riuer Bends. — In rivers flowing in alluvial plains, the wind- 
ings which already exist tend to increase in cuivature by the scouring 
away of material Irom the outer bank and the deposition of detritus 
along the inner bank. The sinuosities sometimes increase till a 
loop is lormed with only a narrow vStrip of land between the two 
encroaching branches of the river. Finally a " cut off " may occur, 
a waterway being opened through the strip of land and the loop 

left separated from the 
stream, forming a horse- 
shoe shaped lagoon or 
marsh. Professor James 
Thomson pointed out 
{Proc. Roy. Soc., iS’jy, 
P- 35 f> I Proc. Inst, of 
mech. Fng., 1870, p. 456) 
that the usual supposi- 
tion is that the water 
tending to go forwards 
in a straight line rushes 
against the outer bank 
and scours it, at the 
.same time creating de- 

? oaits at the inner bank. 

hat view is very far 
from a complete account 
of the matter, and Pro- 
fessor Thomson gave a 
much more ingenious 
account of the action at 
the bend, which he completely confirmed by experiment. 

When water moves round a circular curve under the action of 
gravity only, it takes a motion like that in a free vortex. Its velocity 
is greater parallel to the axis of the stream at the inner than at the 
outer hide of the liend. Hence the scourmg at the outer side and 
the deposit at the inner side of the bend are not due to mere difference 
of velocity of flow in the general direction of the stream ; but, in 
virtue of the centrifugal force, the water passing round the bend 
presses outwards, and the free surface in a radial cross .section has 
a slope from the mner side upwards to the outer side (fig. 108). 
For the greater part of the water flowing in curved paths, this 
difference of pressure produces no tendency to transverse motion. 

But the water im- 

Jnner Banh Outer Bank mediately m contact 

with the rough bot- 
tom and sides of the 
channel is retarded, 
and its centrifugal 
force is insufficient to 
balance the pressure 
due to the greater 
depth at the outside 
of the bend. It there- 
fore flows inwards towards the inner side of the bend, carrying 
with it detritus which is deposited at the inner bank. Con- 
jointly with this flow inwards along the bottom and sides, the 




Section at MN. 
Fig. 108. 


general mass of water must flow outwards to take its place. Fig. 107 
shows the directions of flow as observed in a small artificial stream, 
by means of light seeds and specks of aniline dye. The lines CC 
show the directions of flow immediately in contact with the sides 
and bottom. The dotted line AB shows the direction of motion of 
floating particles on the surface of the stream. 

§ 108. Discharge of a River when flowing at different Depths . — 
When frequent observations must be made on the flow of a river 
or canal, the depth of which varies at different times, it is very 
convenient to have to observe the depth only. A formula can be 
established giving the flow in terms of the depth. Let Q be the 
discharge in cubic feet per second ; H the depth of the river in some 
straight and uniform part. Then Q - <3tH + where the constants 
a and b must be found by preliminary gaugings in different con- 
ditions of the river. M. C. Moquerey found for part of the upper 
Saone, Q = 647H -I-8-2H2 in metric measures, or Q = 6cj6H -f 26 8H^ 
in English measures. 

§ 109. Forms of Section of Channels . — The simplest form of section 
for channels is the semicircular or nearly semicircular channel (fig. 
109), a form now often adopted from the facility with which it can be 



Fig. 109. 

executed in concrete. It has the advantage that the rubbing surface 
is less in proportion to the area than in any other form. 

Wooden channels or flumes, of which there are examples on a 
large scale in America, are rectangular in section, and the same form 
is adopted for wrought and cast-iron aqueducts. Channels built 
with brickwork or niasoiiry may be also rectangular, but they 
are often trapezoidal, and arc always so if the sulos are pitched 
with masonry laid dry. In a trapezoidal channel, let b (fig. no) 



be the bottom breadth, the top breadth, d the depth, and let 
the slope of the sides be n horizontal to i vertical. Then the area 
of section is il = {h +nd)d-{bQ’-nd)d, and the wetted perimeter 

When a channel is simply excavated in earth it is alway.s 
originally trapezoidal, though it become.s more or less rounded in 
course of time. The slope of the sides then depends on the 
stability of the earth, a slope of 2 to i being the one most 
commonly adopted. 

Figs. Ill, 112 show the form of canals excavated in earth, the 
fonner being the section of a navigation canal and the latter the 
section of an irrigation canal. 

§ no. Channels of Circular Section . — The following short table 
facilitates calculations of the discharge with different depths of water 
in the channel. Let r be the radius of the channel section ; then 
for depth of water - kv, the hydraulic mean radius is ^xr and the 
area of section of the waterway rr'^, where k, fx, and have the 
following values : — 


Depth (»f w.itcr in | 
terms of r.tdiiis . . / 

■ JC = 

.01 

•05 

. In 

•15 

. 2 u 

■as 

i 

.30 

•35 

.40 

•45 

.50 

•55 

.60 

•65 

.70 

•75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

•95 

I.O { 

Hydraulic mean depth \ 
III ternw of radius . / 


.00668 

.0331 

.0523 

.0963 

.1278 

•»574 

.1852 

.2142 

.343 

.269 

•293 

.320 

•343 

•365 

•387 

.408 

• 429 

•449 

.466 

• 484 

• 500 

Waterwai' in terms of i 
square of radius . , | 


.OO1B9 

.031 1 

.0598 

.1067 

.1651 

.338 ! 

.294 

.370 

MW 

•S 3 » 

.614 

1 

• 709 

•795 

.885 

•979 

1.075 

t*i75 

1.276 

i^37i 

1 

1-470 

*•57* 
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§ rn. CAawfw^s or Stfa/m.— -In sewers for discharging 

storni water and house drainage the volume of flow is extremely 
^nable ; and there is a great liability for deposits to be left when 
the flow IS small, which are not removed during the short periods 
when tlie flow is Urge. The sewer in consequence tNBComes choked. 
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111 Bank 


In Catting 



Fig. 1 1 1 . — Scale 20 ft. = i in. 



Fig. 112.— Scale 80 ft. =i in. 

To obtain uniform scourmg action, the velocity of flow should be 
constant or nearly so ; a complete uniformity of velocity cannot be 
obtained with any form of section suitable for sewers ^but an an- 
proximation to uniform velocity is obtained by making the sewers 
of oval section. Various forms of oval have been suggested, tne 

simplest being one m 
which the radius of the 
crown is double the radius 
of th<.‘ invert, and the 
greatest width is two- 
thirds the height. The 
section of such a sewer 
is .shown in fig, the 
numbers marked on the 
figure being proportional 
numbers. 

§ II 2. Problems on 
Channels in which the 
Plow is Steady and at 
V niform Velocity, — The 
general equations given 
in §§ 96, 98 arc 

f = a(i+/a/w); (1) 

(3) 

Problem /.--Given the transverse section of stream and dis- 
charge, to find the slope. From the dimensions of the section 
find Q and w ; from (1) find from (3) find r, and lastly from (2) 

Problem ..V.--Given the transverse section and slope, to find the 
discharge. Find v from (2), then Q from (3). * 

Problem ///.—Given the discharge and slope, and either the 
breadth, depth, or general form of the section of the channel to 
determine its remaining dimensions. This must geueraUy be solved 
by approximations. A breadth or depth or both are chosen, and 
the discharge calculated. If this is greater than the given discharge, 
the dimensions are reduced and the discharge recalculated 



could 1:^ found satisfying the foregoing conditions. To render 
the problem determinate, let it be remembered that, since for 
a given discharge Ooc other things being the same, the 
amount of excavation wUl be least for that channel which has 
the least wetted perimeter. Let d be the depth and b the bottom 

width of the channel, and let the 
sides slope n horizontal to i vertical 
(flg. 114 ), then 

0 = (6 + nd)d ; 

X^b ■t^ 2 d 

Both n and x 3 .**® "to minima. 
Differentiating, and equating to 
zero , 

{db/dd +n)d+b+ nd =-- o, 
dbjdd 4 - 2 J{n^ 4 i) =0 ; 
eliminating dbfdd, 

{n - 2 ^/(M* 4 i)}rf 4 fc 4 W=o; 
6 ~ 2 {,^(«® 4 i) ^n}d. 

But 

^Ix = (ft + nd)d / {ft 4 2d 4 1)} . 
Inserting the value of b, 
=^ii/x-{2dJ{n^ + i) -nd\/ 

{4rf^/(«“4i) •- 2 nd} B:ld, 
That is, with given side slopes, 
the section i.s least for a given 
discharge when the hydraulic mean 
depth is half the actual depth. 

A simple construction gives the 
... ... , form of the channel which fulfils 

THIS condition, for it can be shown that when the sides 

01 the channel are tangential to a semicircle drawn on tht 
water line. 

n/xa=irf, 

therefore = (l) 

Let ABCD be the channel (fig. 115) ; from E the centre of AD drop 
jierpendiculars EF, EG, EH on the sides, ^ 

AB=:CD=a; BC=d; EF=EHs:=r; and EG 

= area AEH 4 BEG 4 CED, 

=^ac + \bd. 

X •“ 2a 4 ft. 

Putting tliese values in (1), 

ac 4 ^bd = (a 4 \b)d ; and hence c ssd. 


; wiiva Liic recaicuiarcQ. 

Since w lies gencnilly between the limits m=d and mz^id, where 
a IS the depth of the stream, and since, moreover, the velocity 
vanes as that an error in the value of m leads only to a much 

less error m the value of the velocity calculated from 'it, we may 
proceed thus. Assume '' — - -- - . . . ’ - 


V .. u ^ value for w, and calculate v from it. 

Let be tins first approximation to v. Then Qlv, is a first aoDroxi- 

mation to Q. sav ih. Wnl. ih.c n 

channel ; 


mation to f}, say jq. With this value of ft des^n th^ section^ orthe 
calculate a second value for m ; calculate from it a second 


value of V, and from that a 
second value for Cl. Repeat 
the process till the succes- 
sive values of m approxi- 
mately coincide. 

§ 1 1 3. Problem IV. Most 
Economical Form of Channel 
for given Side Slopes. — Sup- 
^ -j 1 . po®® til® channel is to be 

trapezoidal m section (fig. 114), and that the sides are to have a 
given slope. Let the longitudinal slope of the stream be given 
and also the mean velocity. An infinite number of channels 




equal, hence a semicircle struck 
from E with radius equal to the depth of the stream will pass 
through F and H and be 
tangential to the sides of 
the channel. 

To draw the channel, 
describe a semicircle on 
a horizontal hne with 
radius = depth of channel. 

The bottom will be a 
horizontal tangent of that 

tangents drawn a1 the required side 
Fhe above result may be obtained thus (fig. 1x6) 

X=ft + 2<f/sin /9. 



From (i) and {2), 


Q=d{b +dcotp) ; 
Cljdzzb 4<fcot/9; 
OAf2=./7rf4cot/3. 


(1) 

{^1 


X - Clfd - d cot j8 4 2rf/sin p. 
This will be a minimum for 


or 

or 

From (3) and (4) 


d')Jdd ClfiP 4 cot /9 - 2/sin /9 o 
U/d^ 2 cosec. p - cot p. 

v/{f2sin)3/(2 - cos/3)} 




( 4 ) 


b/d = 2(1 ^ cos /3)/8in = 2 tan ip. 
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rt^ortions of Ckannris of Maximum Discharge foy given Area atni 
Side Slopes. I>epth of channel = d ; Hydraulic mean depth — \d ; 
Area of section -ii. 


1 Itidination 

' of Sirifs to 
j Horizon. 

■■ 

Ratio of 
Side 
SKijies. 

Arpi of 
Section Q. 

Bottom 

Width. 

Top width at 
twice length 
of each Side 
Slope. 

Semicircle . 



• 

l* 57 irf“ 

0 

2d 

Semu hexagon . 


0 " 

1 : 5 

1*732^/“ 

I 1351/ 

2 * 310/7 

Semi-square 

90" 

0 ' 

0 : 1 

2rf® 

Id 

2d 


75° 

58' 

I : 4 

1 *8124? 

1 • 362^7 

2 ‘Oirid 



26' 

I : 2 

T y^bd^ 

I 2^bd 

2'2^bd 


K 

8' 

3 ^ 4 

i • 7 i^ocP 

d 

2*5ood 


4.5 

0 ' 

I : I 

I 828^- 

oS2Hd 

2 - 828/7 



40' 


T 

0 yo2d 

3 202r7 


33 

42' 

: I 

2 IOfv/2 

0 6o6^/ 

3 6o6f7 


29" 

44' 

: I 

2 2i^2(P 

0 532^7 

4 032/i 


20“ 

.' 14 ' 

2 : I 

2-472^72 

o-472c7 

4 472 ^^ 



5 «' 

24 : 1 

2 674 ^f^ 

0-424^ 

4-924/7 


21“ 

48' 

A : I 

' 2 8H5# 

0 38517 

5 


x</ 

5 «' 

2^:1 

3*^04^'“ 

0 354 ^ 

5 ^5‘Vi 



26' 

3:1 

1 3 ' 325 ^^“ 

0 ' 325 t 7 

6 32 . 5 ^/ 

Half tlK-i top width is the length ol eti 

Lcli side slope. ITit* wxlttd 

jicnmctei' is the sum oi the loj) and bottom widths. 


11^ Form of Cross Section of Channel tn which the Mean Velorify ' 
IS Comlani wUn Varying Discharge . — In designing waste channels 
from canals, and in some other cases, it is desirable that the mean | 
velocity should be rcBtricted w'llhm nyrrow limits with very diflerenl ’ 
volumes of discharge. In channels of trapc7.oidal form the velocity 1 
increases and diminishes with the discharge. Hence whear the j 
discharge is large there is danger ol erosion, and wlien it is small of i 
silting or obstruction by weeds, A tlieoretical form of section for | 
which the mean velocity would be constant can be found, and, | 
although this is nut very suitable for practical purposes, it can be ' 
more or leas approximated to m actual channels. | 

Let fig. 117 represent the cross section of the channel. From the 
symmetry of the section, only half the channel need be considered. I 



Let obac lie any section suitable for the minimum flow, and let it 
be required to find tlie curve beg for tlie upper i/art of the channel 
so that the mean velocity shall be constant. Take o as origin of 
coordinates, and let de, fg be two levels of tiie water above ob. 

Let ob ~bj2 ; de — y, fg —y +dy^ vd of —x + dx ; eg ~d$. 

The condition to be satisfied ts that 
v=-c^{mt) 

.should be constant, whether tlie w'aler-Ievel is at oh, de, or fg. Con- 
sequently 

m ---- constajit =r k 

for all three sections, and can be found from tlic section obac. Hence 
also 

Increment of sect ion ^ ydx ^ 

Increment of perimeter ~ ds 
\W^kW^k'\dx^ I dy"^) and dx =hdyl ^/{y^ - k^. 
Integrating, 

A' =- A log« [y 4 } -f constant ; 

and, since v —bjz when A'=^o, 

= A log, [ {y 4 } /{i6 + - A«) | ] . 

Assuming values lor y, the values of x can be found and the curve 
<lrawn, 

'I'he figure has been drawn for a channel the minimum section of 
which is a half hexagon of 4 ft. depth. Hence k~2\ A— 9*2; the 
rapid flattening of the side slopes is remarkable. 

Stkady Motion ov Waticr in Open Channels of Varying 
Cros's Section and Slope 

§ 115. In every stream the clibchargc of wliich is constant, or may 
be regarded as constant for the time considered, the velocity at 
different places depends on tlve slope of the bed. Except at certain 
♦exceptional points the velocity will be greater as the slope of the 
bed IS greater, and, as the velocity and cross section of the stream 
vary inversely, the section of the stream will be least where the 


velocity and slope are greatest. If fo a stream of tolerably uniform 
slope an obstruction su^ as a weh is built, that will cause an altera- 
tion of flow similar to that of an alteration of the slope of the bed 
for a greater or less distance above the weir, and the originally uni- 
form cro.ss section of the stream will become a varied one. In .such 
cases It is often of much practical importance to determine the 
longitudinal section of the stream. 

The cases now considered will be those in which the changes of 
velocity and cross section are gradual and not abrupt, and m which 
the only internal woik wliich needs to b<i taken into account is that 
due to the iritlion of the stream bed, as in cases of uniform motion. 
Further, the motion will be supposed to be steady, the mean velocity 
at each given cro.ss .section remaining constant, though it varies from 
section to section along the course of the stream. 

Let fig 118 represent a longitudinal section uf the stream, AqA, 
being the water surface, B(3i the stream bed Let AJ3 q, A,Dj be 



cross sections normal to the direction of flow. Siqmose the mass 
of water A„B„A,B, comes m a short time 0 to CnDntl,Dj, and let the 
work done on the mass be equated to its change of kinetic energy 
<luring that penod. Let I bo the length of the portion of the 
stream considered, and £ the fall of surface level iu that distance*. 
Let Q be the discharge of the stream per .second. 

Change of Kinetic Energy .- — At the end of the lime 0 there are as 
many jjarticles posses.sing (he same velocities in the space 
as at the beginning, liic 
change of kinetic energy is 
therefore the difference of 
the kinetic energies of 
^*^d. A.|BtC]D|. 

Let fig. J19 represent the 
cross ccction AoB^, and let 
w be a small element of its 
area at a point where the 
velocity IS v. Let be the 
whole area of the* cross section and the mean velocity lor the 
wiiole cross section. From the definition of mean velocity we Imve 

Mq = 

T.et V -u,,-k-w, where w is the diff-^rence between the velocity at the 
small element w and the mean velocity, h'or the whole cross section, 

Xu)W =iO. 

The mass of fluid passing through the element of section w, in 0 
seconds, IS {Ofg)u}v 0 , and its kinetic energy is {Of2g)u}V^0. For the 
whole section, tlie kinetic energy of the mass passing in 0 

seconds is 

{OOl2g)Zov^ ^ {G0,'2g)Xu(Uf^^ + 4 4 - uf ), 

- {Ci 0 j 2 g) 4 4 «')} . 

The factor 3^1,40; ib equal to 2M„ + e, a quantity necessarily 
])ositive. Consequently and cousoquently the kinetic 

energy of ^ greater than 

{G0l2g)il^g^ or {G$l2g)Qu^\ 

which would be its value if all the particles passing the section had 
the same velocity Let the kinetic energy be taken at 
a(G0/2g)ft(,Uo” = a(G<f/2g)QM„®, 

where a is a corrective factor, tlie value of which was estimated by 
J. B. C. J. B61anger at i-i.^ Its precise value is not of great im- 
portance. 

In a simiiar way we slmuld obtain for the kinetic energy of 
AjBjCjDj the expression 

a(G«/a^U,u,3 =ra(G^/2g)QUi», 

where m, are the section and mean velocity at A^Bi, and where a 
may be taken to have the same \"alue as before without any im- 
portant error. 

Hence the change of kinetic energy in the whole mass AoBqA,Bj 
in B seconds is 

a{Gei2g)Q{uf^ -u^). (I) 

Motive Work of the Weight and Pressures . — Consider a small 
filament a^Oi which comes m 0 seconds to c^Cy Tlie work done by 
gravity during that movement is the same as if the portion ao^o were 
carried to OyCi. Let.<iQtf be the volume of a(,CQ or ajC,, and y^, y, the 
depths of a^, from the surface of the stream. Then the volume 

' Boussuiesq has show-n that tliis mode of delcrminmg the corrective 
factor a is not satisfactory. 



Fig. 119. 
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dQ0 or GdQ^ pounds falls through a vortical height r yi - and 
the work done by gravity is 

G(/Qff(z-hyj -yo). 

Putting pa for atmospheric pressure, the whole pressure per unit of 
area at Aq is Gy,, -h pa, and that at is - (G)'j + pa) . The work of 
these pressures is 

G(yo -^PJO -yj -pJG)dQ$^G{y^-yi)dQ$. 

Adding this to the work of gravity, the whole work la GsidQ ^ ; or, 
for the whole cross section, 

GxQe. {2) 

W>jrk expended in Overcoming the FncHon of the Stream Bed . — 
Let A'B', l>e two cross sections at distances s and 5 from 
AflBfl. Between these sections the velocity may be treated as uni- 
form, because by hypothesis the changes of velocity from section 
to secb'on are gradual. Hence, to this short length of stream the 
equation for uniform motion is applicable. But in that case the 
work m overcoming the friction of the stream bed between A'B' and 
A'B" is 

Gqn{u^l2g){xim. 

where w, x, ff are the mean velocity, wetted perimeter, and section 
at A'B'. Hence the whole work lost in friction from A^B^ to 
will be 

GQO I (3) 

Equating the work given in (2) and (3) to the change of kinetic 
energy given in (i), 

a(GQ«/tg)(u,^ -O =GQi» - GQHj,'i-(»V2f)(x/0)* ; 

e^a(u,‘-u,')/ig+ | (xW'^s- 

j no. }''undamental Differential Equation of Steady Varied Motion — 
Suppose the equation pjst found to be applied to an indefinitely 
short length ds of the stream, limited by the end sections ab^ 
taken for simplicity normal to the stream bed (fig. 120). For that 
short lengtii of stream the fall of surface level, or difference of level of 



u ^ 


h 




I 

! I 



Fig. 120. 

a and may be written Also, if we write u for and u + du for 
Wj, the term («„’" “«i^)/2g becomes udujg. Hence the equation 
applicable to an indefinitely short length of the stroain is 

dz ^ ndiijg + .t(««/2g)(fs. (1) 

From this eciualion some general conclusions may be arrived at as 
to the form of tlie longitudinal section of the stream, but, as the 
investigation is somewhat complicated, it is convenient to .simplify 
it by restricting the conditions of the problem. 

Modipcatiun of the Formula for the Resirioted Ca'ie of a Stream 
flowing in a Prismatic Stream Bed of Constant Slope. — Let i be 
tlie constant slope of the bed. Draw ad parallel to the bed, and a, 
horizontal. Then dz is sensibly equal to a'c. The depths of the 
stream, h and h +dh, are sensibly equal to ab and a'h\ and therefore 
dh=a'd. Also cd i.s the fall of the bed in the distance f/s, and is 
equal to ids. Hence 

dz — a'c — cd ~ a' drs. ids - dh. (2) 

Since the motion is steady — 

Q =i2w - constant. 

Differentiating, 

Qdu + udil -o ; 
f/w = - udiljil. 

Let X be the width of the .stream, then d^^xdh very nearly. In- 
sorting this value, 

du — - {uxlil)dh, (3) 

Putting Uie values of du and ds found in {2) and (3) in equation (i), 
ids -dh^ - {u-xlgii)dh + ixl^l)i{u^lzg)ds. , 

dhfds {1 - (x/o)r(«^/2^)}/{i - 

Further Resiricticn to the Case of a Stream of Rectangular Secti<m 
and of Jndefimte Width. — The equation i^ht be ciiscuasod in the 
form just given, but it becomes a little simpler if restricted in the 
way just stated. For, if the stream is rectangular, xh =0, and if x 
IS large compared with A, iifx=xhfx nearly. Then equation (4) 
l^ecomee 

dh/ds «i(i - fu^i2gih)l{i - u^/gh). (5) 

§ 1 17. General Indications as to the Form of Water Surface fur- 
nished bv Equation (5), — Let AqA^ (fig. 121) be the water surface, 


BpBj the bed in a longitudinal sectfen of the stream, and ah saay 
section at a distance s from the depth ab being k. Suppose 
BpBi, BflA^ taken as rectangular coordinate axes, then dhfds h the 
tngonometric tangent of the angle which the surface of the sl^am 
at a makes with the axis B^B,. This tangent dh/ds will be positive, 
if the stream is increasing in depth in the direction B^Bj ; negative. 



if the stream is diminishing in depth from Bo towards Bj. If dhfds *0, 
the .surface of the stream is parallel to the bed, as in cases of uniform 
motion. But from etpiation (4) 

dh/ds =0, if i - {x/ii)i;(u^/2g) ; 

.-. f(H2/2g) =:=(£2/x)t =WU, 

which is the well-known general equation for uniform motion, based 
on the same assumptions as the equation for varied steady motion 
now being considered, The case of uniform motion is therefore a 
limiting case between two different kinds of varied motion. 

Con.sider the possible changes of value of the fraction 

(I -tu*l^ih)l{i -ifi/gh). 

As h teiifls towards the limit o, and consequently u is large, the 
numerator tends to the limit -00 . On the other hand if h=ao , in 
wliich case u is small, the numerator becomes equal to i. For a 
value H of h given by the equation 

I -tn^/zgiU =»o, 

H 

we fall upon the case of uniform motion. The results just stated 
may be tabulated tlius ; — 

h'or A ISO, H, >H, 00 , 
the numerator has the value - c© , o, > o, 1. 

Next consider the denominator. If h becoines very small, in which 
ca.se u must be very large, the denominator tends to the limit - ae . 
As h becomes very large and u consequently very small, the de- 
nominator tends to the limit 1. For hmu^/g, or ncac^(gA), the 
denominator becomes zero. Hence, tabulating these results as 
beloro : — 

For A =0, v^/g, :>U‘^fg, 00 , 
the denominator becomes -co, o, > 0,1. 

§ it8. Case 1. — Suppose h>-u*fg, and also A>H, or the depth 
greater Ilian that corresponding to uniform motion. In this case 
dh/ds is positive, and the stream increases in depth m the direction 
of flow. In fig. 122 let BpBi be the bed, CgCi a line parallel to the 
bed and at a height above it etiual to H. By hypothesis, the surface 



Fig. 122. 


A„A, of the stream is above C^Cj, and it has just been shown that the 
depth of the stream increases from towards But going up 
stream A approaches more and more nearly the value H, and there- 
fore dh/ds approaches tlie limit o, or the surface of the stream is 
asymptotic to C0C1 . Going down stream h increases and u diminishes, 
the numerator and denominator of the fraction (x - fu^/ 2 gih)j{i -tfi/gh) 
both tend towards the limit i, and dh/ds to the Emit t. That is, 
the surface of the stream tends to become asymptotic to a horizontal 
line 

The form of water surface here discussed is produced when the 
flow of a stream originally uniform is altered by the construction cd 
a weir. The raising of the water surface above the level C,C( is 
termed the backwater due to the weir. 

§119. Case 2. — Suppose and also A-=^H. Then dh/ds is 
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negative, and the stream is diminishing in depth in the direction of 
flow. In fig 123 let BqB, be the stream bed as before; CaC, a line 
drawn parallel to B^yB^ at a height above it equal to H. By hypo- 
thesis iht surface A^A, of the stream ls below Cq^, and the depth has 

just been shown to 
diminish from B(, 
towards Bj. Going 
up stream h ap- 
proaches the limit 
11, and dh/ds tends 
to the limit zero. 
That IS, up stream 
AflAj is asymptotic 
to C\,( j. Going down 
stream h diminishes 
and « increases ; the 
inequality diminishes; tlie denominator of the trac- 

tion (1 - ^ti“l2gth)f{i -n^fqh) tends to the limit zero, and con- 
sequently dhfds lends to 00 . That is, down stream A(,A, tends 
to u direction jicrjicndicular to the bed. Before, however, this 
limit was reached the assump ions on which the general equation is 
liased would cease to lx‘ even aj^roximatelv true, and the equation 
would cease to be ajiplicable Tlie filaments w'ould have a relative 
motion, vhich would make the influence of internal friction in the 
thud too important to be neglected. A stream surface of this form 

may be pro- 
duced if there 
IS an abrupt 
fall in 11 k bed 
of the stream 
(fig. 124). 

On the Ganges 
canal, us orig- 
in ally con- 
structed, there 
were abrupt 
falls precisely 
of this kind, 
and it appears 

that the lowering ol the water surface and increase of velocity 
which such lalls occasion, for a distance of some miles up stream, 
was not loreseori. Tli(‘ result was that, the velocity alxive the 
falls being greater than was mtended, tlie bed was scoured and 
considerable damage was done to the works. " When the canal 
was first opened the water was allowed to pass Ireely over tlu* 
crests of the overfalls, which were laid on the level of the bed 
of the earthen channel ; erosion of bed and sides for some miles 
uj) rajiidly lollowed, and it .soon bc'came apparent that means 
most be adopted for raising the surface of the stream at 
those points (that Is, the crests of the falls). Planks were accord- 
ingly fixed in the grooves aliove the bridge arches, or temporary 
weirs were lurmed over which tin* water was allowed to fall ; in some 
cases the surface of the water was thus raised above its normal 
height, causing a backwater in the channel above ” (Crofton's 
J^eport on the Ganges Canal, p. 14). Fig. 125 represents in an ex- 
aggerated form what probably occurred, the diagram being intended 
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stream is of indefinitely great width, so that »« = H, then = jH, 
and H =■ pu^l 2 gi. Consequently the condition stat^ above involves 
that 

pu^l2gi<u^lg, or that i>p/2. 

If such a stream Is interfered with by tlie construction of a weir 
which raises its level, so that its depth at the weir becomes h]>u^lg, 
then for a portion of the stream the depth h will satisfy the con- 
ditions h < u^/g and A > H, which are not the same as those assumed 
in the two previous cases. At some point of the .stream above the 
weir the depth h becomes equal to u^/g, and at that point dh/ds 
becomes infinite, or the surface of the stream is normal to the bed. 
It is obvious that at that point the influence of internal friction will 
be loo great to be neglected, and the general equation will cease to 
represent the true conditions of the motion of the water. It is known 
that, in cases such as this, there occurs an abrupt rise of the free 
surface of the stream, or a standing wave is formed, the conditions 
of motion in which will be examined presently. 

It appears that the condition necessary to give rise to a standing 
wave Is that i>^/2. Now p depends for different chaimcls on the 
roughness of the channel and its hydraulic mean dejith. Bazin 
calculated the values of p for channels of different degrees of rough- 
ness and different depths given in the following table, and the corre- 
sponding minimum values of 1 for which the exceptional case of the 
production of a standing wave may occur. 


Nature of Bed of Stream, 

Slope below 
whicn a Staml- 
h»g Wjivc is 
impossible in 
feel per foot. 

.Staiullng Wave Formed 

S 

lope ill feet 1 
per foot. I 

Least Deptl 
in feet. 




(■0*002 

0*262 

Very smooth cemented surface 

0*00147 


0*003 i 

*0(i8 




0*004 ' 

*065 




0*003 

•30^ 

Ashlar or brickwork . 

0*00186 


0*004 

•197 




o*oo6 

•o()8 



1 

1 0*004 

i*i8r 

Rubble masonry .... 

0-002 3) 


o*oo6 

•5-^3 



1 

1 0-010 1 

' 2(32 



1 

o-oo6 j 

y‘\7^ 

Eartli 

0-00275 

1 

o-oio 





0*015 i 

*919 


Standing Waves 

§ 121. The formation of a standing wave was first observed by 
Bidone. Into a small rectangular masonry channel, having a slopt* 
of 0*023 foot, he admitted water till it flowed uniformly with 

a depth of 0*2 ft. He then placed a plank acros.s the stream wliirh 
raised the level just above the obstruction to 0*95 ft. He found that 
the .stream above the obstruction was sensibly unaffected up to a 
point 15 ft. from it. At that point the depth suddenly increased 
from 0*2 ft. to 0*56 ft. The velocity of the stream in the part un- 
affected by the obstruction was 5*54 ft. per second. Above the point 
where the abrupt change of depth occurred = 30*7, and 

g/i = 32*2 X 0*2 = 6*44 ; hence was:-g/i. just below the abru])i 
change of depth 5*54 x o*2/o*56= 1*97 ; i<‘*~3*88; and gh- 
32*2x0*56=18*03; hence at this point g/i. Between these two 
points, therefore, — gh ; and the condition for the production of a 
.standing wave occurred. 

The change of level at a standing wave may be found thus. Let 
fig. 126 represent the longitudinal section of a stream and ab, cd 




Fig. 125. 

to represent some miles' length of the canal bed above the fall. 
A A jiarallel to the canal bed is the level corresponding to uniform 
motion with the intended velocity of the canal. In consequence of 
the presence of the ogee fall, liowevcr, the water surface would take 
some such form a.s BB, corresponding to Case 2 above, and the 
velocity would l>e greater than the mtended velocity, nearly in the 
inverse ratio oi the actual to the intended depth. By constructing 
a weir on the crest ol the fall, as shown by dotted lines, a new water 
surface CC corresponding to Case 1 would be produced, and by 
suitably choosing the height of the weir this might be made to agree 
approximately with the intended level A A. 

^ 120, Case 3. — Suppose a stream flowing uniformly with a depth 
A For a stream in uniform motion pu^fig - mi, or if the 
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j 

♦ 



a a y 

1 



— 



ttj! 

“•0 ! i , i 

;6 iJ ! 

; d 
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Fig. 126. 


cross sections normal to the bed, which for the short distance con- 
sidered may be assumed horizontal. Suppose the mass of water 
abed to come to a'b'c'd' in a short time t ; and let w, be the 
velocities at ab and cd, Uq, Dj the areas of the cross sections. The force 
causing change of momentum in the mass abed estimated honzont- 
ally is simply the difference of the pressures on of) and cd. Putting 
Aq, hi for the depths of the centres ol gravity of ab and cd measured 
down from the tree water surface, the force is G(/PoRo - hiQi) pounds, 
and the impulse in t seconds is G (Apfto - Ajlij) t second pounds. 
The horizontal change of momentum is the difference of the momenta 
of ede'd' and aba'b ' ; that is, 
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Hence, equating impulse and change of momentum, 

G{h^ - hMt = (G/g) - no«o*)< ; 

• ^* 0^0 “ "" ~ (l) 

For simplicity let the section be rectangular, of breadth B and 
depths Hfl and IL, at the two cross sections considered ; then 
^0 = and = iH,. Hence 

Ho“-H,«=(2/g)(H,«,8-HoUo*). 

But, since 

Ho«-H,«=( 2 «o 7 ^)(Ao«/H,-Ho). (2) 

This equation is satisfied if Ho = H. , which corresponds to the case 
of uniform motion. Dividing by Hq - Hj, the equation becomes 

i„ (3) 

■ U) 

In Bidone's experiment Uq-S’SA* and H = o-2. Hence Hi = o-52, 
which agrees very well with the observed height. 

§ 122. A standing wave is frequently produced at the foot of 
a weir. Thus in the ogee falls originally constructed on the Ganges 
canal a standing wave was observed as shown in fig. 127. The water 
falling over the weir crest A acquired a very high velocity on the 
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Steen slope AB, and the sectiuu of the stream at B became very 
small. 11 easily luqjpeTicd, therefore, that at B the depth 
In flowing along the rough apron of the weir the velocity u diminished 
and the depth h increased. At a point C, where h became equal to 
tlie conditions for producing the standing wave occurred. 
Beyond C the free surface abruptly rose to the level corresponding to 
uniform motion with the assigned slope of the lower reach of the 
canal. 

A .standing wave is sometimes formed on the down stream side of 
bridges ilie piers of which obstruct the flow of the water. Some 
interesting cases of this kind are de.scribed in a paper on the *' Floods 
in the Nerbudda Valley " m the Proc. Tnst. Civ. Enff. vol. xxvii. 
p. 222, by A. C. Howdeii. Fig. 128 is compiled from the data given 
in that paper. It represents the .section of the stream at pier 8 of 

the Towah Viaduct, 
during the flood of 1865. 
riic ground level is not 
exactly given by How- 
den, but has been in- 
ferred from data given 
on another drawing. The 
velocity of the .stream 
was not observed, but 
the author states it was 
probably the same as at 
the Gunjal river during 
a similar flood, that is 
16*58 ft. per second. 
Now, taking the depth 
on the down stream face 
of the pier at 26 ft., the 
velocity necessary for the 
production of a standing 
wave would be « = x/O?/*) 
= ;y/(32*2 X 26) - 29 ft. 
per .second nearly. But 
the velocity at this 
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point was probably from Howden’s statements 16*58 x^ = 25*5 
it., an agreement as close as the approximate character of the 
data would lead us to expect. 

XI, ON STREAMS AND RIVERS 

§ 123, Catchment Basin . — A stream or river is the channel for the 
discharge of the available rainfall of a district, termed its catchment 
basin. The catchment basin is surrounded by a ridge or watershed 
line, continuous except at the point where the river finds an outlet. 
The area of the catchment basin may be determined from a suitable 
contoured map on a scale of at least i in 100,000. Of the whole ram- 
lall on the catchment basin, a part only finds its way to the stream. 
Part is directly re-evaporated, part is absorbed by vegetation, part 
inay escape by percolation into neighbouring districts. The follow- 
ing table gives the relation of the averse stream discharge to the 
average rainfall on the catchment basin (Tiefenbacher) . 



Ratip of average 
Ditcharge to 
average Rainfall 

Lues by Evaporation, 
&c., in per cent of 
total Rainfall. 

Cultivated land and spring- 1 
forming declivities . j 

Wooded hilly slopes . . 

Naked unflssureef mountains 

•3 to *33 

•35 to *45 
•55 to *60 

67 to 70 

55 to 65 , 

40 to 45 1 


§ 124. flood Discharge. — The flood discharge can generally only be 
determined by examining the greatest height to which floods liave 
been known to rise. To produce a flood the rainfall must be heavy 
and widely distributed^ and to produce a flood of exceptional height 
the duration of the rainfall must be so great that the flood waters 
ol the most distant affluents reach the point considered, simultane- 
ously with those from nearer points. The larger the catchment 
basin the less probable is it that all the conditions tending to pro- 
duce a maximum discharge should simultaneously occur. Further, 
lakes and the river bed itself act as storage reservoirs durmg the rise 
of water level and diminish the rate of discharge, or serve as flood 
moderator. The influence of these is often important, because very 
heavy rain storms are in most countries of comparatively short 
duration. Tiefenbacher gives the following estimate of the flood 
discha/ge of streams in Eurojie : — 

Flood dibcharge of Streata't 
per Second per .Siiuare Mile 
of Catchment Kasin. 

In flat county 8*7 to 12*5 cub. ft. 

In hilly districts 17*5 to 22*5 „ 

In moderately mountainous districts 3h'2 to 45*0 ,, 

In very mountainous districts . . 50*0 to 75*0 ,, 

It has been attempted to express the decrease of the rate of flood 
discharge with the increase of extent of the catchment basin by 
empirical formulae. Thus Colonel P. P, L. O’Connell proposed the 
formula y=M^;r, where M is a constant called the modulus of the 
river, the value of which depends on the amount of rainfall, the 
physical characters of the basin, and the extent to which the floods 
are moderated by storage of the water. If M is small for any given 
river, it shows that the rainfall is small, or that the permeability or 
slope of the sides of the valley is such that the water does not drain 
rapidly to the river, or tha^t lakes and river bed moderate the rise of 
the floods. If values of M are known for a number of rivers, they 
may be used in inferring the probable discharge of other similar nvers. 
For British rivers M varies from 0*43 for a small stream draining 
meadow land to 37 for the Tyne. Generally it is about 15 or 20. 
For large European rivers M varies from 16 ior the Seine to *67*5 for 
the Danube. For the Nile M = ii, a low value which result.s from the 
immen.se length of the Nile throughout which it receives no affluent, 
and probably also from the influence of lakes. For different tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi M varies from 13 to 5O. For various Indian 
rivers it varies from 40 to 303, this variation being due to the great 
variations of rainfall, slope and character of Indian rivers. 

In bome of the tank projects in India, the flood discharge has been 
calculated from the formula D-C^w^ where 1) is the discharge m 
cubic yards per hour from n sejuare miles of basin. The constant C 
w£is taken -61,523 in the desigms for the Ekrooka tank, -75,000 on 
Ganges and Godavery works, and == 10,000 on Madras works. 

§ 125. Action of a Stream on Us Bed, — If the velocity of a stream 
exceeds a certain limit, depending on its size, and on the size, heavi- 
ness, form and colicrcnce of the 

material of which its bed is com- mju mmmmmmiffmm wn i . j,. 
posed, it scours its bed and 
carries forward the materials. 

The quantity of material which 
a given stream can carry in 
suspension depends on the size 
and density of the particles in Fig, 129. 

suspension, and is greater as 

the velocity of the stream Ls greater. If in one part of its course the 
velocity of a stream is great enough to scour the bed and the water 
becomes loaded with silt, and in a subsequent part of the river's 
course the velocity is diminished, then part of the transported 
material must be deposited. Probably deposit and scour go on 
simultaneously over the whole river bed, but in some parts the rate 
of scour is in excess of 
the rate of deposit, and . a guj 

in other parts the rate 
of deposit is in excess 
of the rate of scour. 

Deep streams appear lo 
have the greatest scour- 
ing power at any given 
velocity. It is possible 
that the difference is 
strictly a difference of 


T 


Fig. 130. 


transporting, not of scouring action. Let fig. 129 represent a section of 
a stream. The material lifted at a will be diffused through the mass of 
the stream and deposited at different distances down stream. The 
average path of a particle lifted at a will be some such curve as abc, 
and the average oistance of transport each time a particle is lifted 
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will be represoiited by ac. In a. deeper stream such as that in fig. 
130, the average height to which particles are lifted, and, since the 
rate of vertical fall through the water ma>' be assumed the same as 
before, the average distance a' c' of transport will be greater. Con- 
sequently, although the scourmg action may be identical in the two 
streams, the velocity of transport of material down stream is greater 
as the depth of the stream is greater. The effect is that tlie deep 
stream excavates its bed more rapidly than the shallow stream. 

5 ) 120, Bottom Velocity at which Scour commences. — The following 
Ixittom velocities were determined by P. L. G. Dubuat to be the 
maximum velocities consistent with stability of the stream bed for 
different materials. 

Darcy and Bazin give, for the relation of the mean velocity 
and bottom velocity 77, 

But 

sfmi ^-v,n\/W 2 g ) : 

• "I0'87\'({y2g’)) 

1 akmg a mean value for we get 

and from this the following values of the mean velocity are ob- 
tained ; — 
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Bottom Velocity 
-t’ 6 - 

Mean Velocity 
— 1 ),„. 

1. Soft earth .... 

0-23 

•33 

2. Loam 

0-50 

•b 5 

3. Sand 

T ’OO 

I ‘30 

4. Gravel 

2' 00 

2*62 

5. Pebbles 

3‘4<> 

4 -40 

6. Broken stone, fiiut . 

.J *00 

5-25 

7. Chalk, soft shale 

.1 

6*56 

8. Rock in beds 

ci-00 1 

7^87 

9. Hard rock .... 

10*00 j 

13-12 


The following tabic of velocities which should not be exceeded 
in chauucla is given in the Ingenteurs Taschenbuzh of the Verein 
“ Hiitte " — 


1 Surlace ' 
j Velocity. 

Mean 

Velocity. 

Bottom 

Velocity. 

Slim\ earth or browm clay 


.36 

•26 

Clay 

■98 

•75 

•52 

Firm sand 

1*97 

I- 5 X 

1-02 

Pebbly bed 

4*00 

3*15 

2-30 

Boulder bed 

5 ‘Oo 

4*03 

3*08 

Conglomerate ol slaty fragments 

7 -j 8 

6*10 

4 -90 

Stratified rocks ... . . ! 

8 *00 

7 ’45 

6*00 

Hal'd rocks 

1 4 *00 

12*15 

10*36 


§ 127. Regime of a Rioer Channel.-- A river channel is said to be in 
a state of regime, or stability, when it changes little in draught or 
form in a series of years. In some rivers the deepest part of the 
channel changes its position perpetually, and is selclom found in the 
same place in two successive years. The sinuousnetis of the river 
also changes by the erosion of the banks, so that in time the position 
of the river is comiih’tely altered. In other rivers the change from 
year to year is very small, but probably Uie regime is never perfectly 
stable except where the rivers flow over a rocky bed. 

If a river had a constant discharge it would gradually modify its 
bed till a permanent regime was established. But as tlie volume 
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^ Tim. 

3d^/f 


— »m,. 

7 /i 





discharged is constantly changing, and therefore 
the velocity, silt is depo.sited when the velocity 
decreases, and scour goes on when the velocity 
increases in the same place. When the scouring 
and silting are considerable, a perfect balance 
between the two i.s rarely established, and hence 
continual variations occur m the lorm of tlit river 
and the direction of its currents. In other cases, 
where the action is less violent, a tolerable balance may be established, 
and the deepening of the bed by scour at one time is compensated by 
silting at another. In that oaae the geueraJ regime is permanent, 
though alteration is constantly going on. Tliis is more likely to 




happen if by artificial meane the erosion of the banks is prevented. 
If a river flows in soil incapable of resisting its tendency lo scour 
it 16 necessarily sinuous (§ 107), for the sli^test deflection of the 
cuiTent to either side begins an erosion which increases progres- 
sively till a considerable bend is formed. If such a river is 
straightened it becomes sinuous again unless its banks are pro- 
tected from scour. 

§ 128. Longitudinal Seciion of River Bed.— Tim declivity of rivers 
decrea.ses from source to mouth. In their higlier parts rapid and 
torrential, flowing over beds of gravel or boulders, they enlarge in 
volume by receiving affluent streams, their slope diminishes, their 
bed consists of smaller materials, and finally they reach the sea 
Fig. X31 shows the length in miles, and the surface fall in feet per 
muc, of the Tyne and its tributaries. 

The decrease of the .slope is due to two causes, (i) The action of 
the transporting power of the water, carrying the smallest debris 
the gi*eatest distance, cau.ses the bed to be less stable near the moulli 
than in the higher part.s of the river , and, as the nver adjusts its 
.slope to the stability of the bed by scouring or increasing il.s sinuous- 
nesb when the slope is too great, and by silting or straightening its 
course if the slope is too small, the decreasing .stability of the bed 
would coincide with a decreasing slope (2) The increase of volume 
and section of the river leads to a decrease of slope ; for the larger 
the section the less slope is necessary lo ensure a given velocity. 

The follow'ing investigation, though it relates to a purely arbitrary 
I case, is not wnthoul interest Let it be assumed, to make the con- 
: ditions definite — (i) that a river flow's over a bed of uiiilonn rcsist- 
i ance to scour, and let it be further assumed that to maintain stability 
the velocity of the river in these circumstances is constant from 
.source to mouth ; (2) suppose the sections of the river at all points 
are similar, so that, b being the breadth of the river at any point, its 
hydraulic mean depth is ah and its section is cb'\ where a and c are 
constants applicable to all parts of the river ; (3) let us further assume 
that the flisc!liarge increa.ses uniformly in consequence of the supply 
from affluents, so that , il / is the length of the river from its .source to 
any given point, the 

discharge there will be ^ j) x 

where A is another 
constant applicable to 
all points in the course 
of the river. 

Let AB (lig. 132) be 
tlie lungitudmal section 
of the river, whose 
source is at A ; and 
take A for the origin of 
vertical and horizontal coordinates. Let C be a point wdiose ordmates 
are x and y, and let the river at C have the breadth A, the slope i, 
and the velocity 

Since velocity x area of section = discharge, vcb-=^kl, or b = 
Hydraulic mean depth -a/v^(A//cT). 

But, by the ordinary formula for the flow of rivers, vn ; 

But t is the tangent of the angle w'hich the curve at C makes with 
the axis of X, and is therefore Also, as the slope is small, 

/ “ AC = AD - X nearb'. 

•. dv/dx -{gi>'/a) ^^y'kA) ; 
and, remembering that v is constant, 

r-(2^’(d/a) v^(ca//v) ; 

or y'*' — constant y x ; 

so that the curve is a common parabola, of which the axis is hori- 
zontal and the vertex at the source. I'his may be considered an 
ideal loiigiludiiial section, to which actual rivers aj>- 
proximate more or less, with exceptions due to the vai') - 
mg hardness ol their beds, and tlie irregular manner in 
which their volume increases. 

§ 129. Surface Level of Rioer . — The surface level of a 
river is a plane changing constantly in jiosition from 
changes in the volume of water discharged, and more 
slowdy from changes in the river bed, and the circum- 
stances aflecting the drainage into the river. 

For the purposes of the engineer, it is important lo 
determine (i) the extreme low water level, (2) the 
extreme high water or flood level, and (3) the liigliest 
navigable level. 

I. Low Water Level cannot be absolutely know'ii, 
because a river reaches its lowest level only at rare inter- 
vals, and because alterations 111 the cultivation of the 
land, the drainage, the removal of forests, the removal 
or erection of obstructions in the rjver bed, tV.c , gradu- 
ally alter the conditions of disclmrge. The lowest level 
of which records can be found is taken as the conven- 
tional or approximate low water level, and allowance is 
made for possible chants. 

2. High Water or Flood Level.— The engineer assumes as the highest 
flood level the highest level of which records can be obtained. In 
forming a judgment of the data available, it muat be remembered that 
the highest level at one point of a river is not always simultaneous 
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with the attamment of the behest level at other poifitB, and that 
the rise of a river in flood is vwy diflerent in different p^s of ito 
course. In temperate regions, the floods of rivers seidom rise more 
than 20 ft. above low- water level, but in the tropics the rise of floods 
is greater. 

3. Highest Navigable Level . — When the river rises above a certain 
level, navigation becomes difficult from the increase 01 the velocity 
of the current, or from submersion of the tow paths, or from the head- 
way under bridges becoming insufficient. Ordinarily the highest 
navigable level may be taken to be that at which the river begins to 
overflow its banks. 

§ 130. Relative Value of Different Materials for Submerged Works . — 
That the power of wal er to remove and transport different materials 
depends on their density has an important bearing on the selection 
of materials for submerged works. In many cases, as in the aprons 
or floorings beneath bridges, or in front of locks or falls, and in the 
formation of training walls and breakwaters by pierres prrdus, 
winch have to resist a violent current, the materials of which the 
structures are composed should be of such a size and weight as to 
be able individually to resLst the scouring action of the water. I'lie 
heaviest materials will therefore be the best ; and the different valin- 
of materials m this respect will appear much more striking, if it is 
remembered that all materials lose part of their weight in water 
A block whose volume is V cubic leel, and wliose density m an 1.^ 
w lb per cubic foot, weighs in air wV lb, but in water only (w -62-.^) 
V tb. 


Hasalt .... 

I Hnck .... 

! Brickwork . 

I Granite and limestone 
I Sandstone . 

I Masonry 


Weight of a Cub. El. in lb. 


In Air. 

1 In Water. 

i 87'3 

1 T2.ry 

130'(» 

1 07 -f> 

i 1 2 -o 


i7^.vo 

1 107-0 

144-0 

1 8x-b 

11(1-14^ 

1 53-6-81-6 


§ 1 31. Inundation Deposits from a River . — tMien a river carrying 
silt periodically overflows its banks, it deposits silt over the area 
flooded, and gradually raise.s the surface of the country. Ihe silt is 
deposited in greatest abundance where the water first leaves the 
river. It hence results that the section of the country assumes a 
peculiar form, the river flowing in a trough along the crest of a ridge, 
from which the land slojios downwards on both sides, l^c silt 
deposited from the water iorms two wedges, having their thick ends 
towards the river (fig. 133). 



Fig. 133. 


Thi.s is strikingly the case with the Mississippi, and that river is 
now kept from flooding immense areas by artiticial embankments or 
levees. In India, the term deltaic .segment is sometimes applied to 
that portion of a river running through deposits formed by inunda- 
tion, and having this characteristic section. The irrigation of the 
country 111 this case is very easy ; a comparatively slight raising of 
I lie river surface by a weir or annicut gives a command of level 
which permits the water to be conveyed to any part of the district. 

^ T32. Dellas . — The name delta was originally given to the A- 
shaped portion of Lower Egypt, included between seven branches of 
the Nile. It is now given tb the whole of the alluvial tracts round 
river mouths formed by deposition of sediment from the river, where 
its velocity is checked on its entrance to the sea. The characteristic 
feature of these alluvial deltas is that the river traverses them, not 
in a single channel, but in two or many bifurcating branches. Each 
branch has a tract of the delta under its influence, and gradual!}^ 
raises the surface of that tract, and extends it seaward. As the delta 
extend.s itself .seaward, the conditions of discharge through the 
dillcreiit branches change. The water finds the passage through 
one of the branches less obstructed than through the others ; tne 
velocity and scouring action in tliat branch are increased ; in the 
others they diminish. The one channel gradually absorbs the whole 
of the water supply, while the other branches silt up. But as the 
mouth of t,he new main channel extends seaward the resistance in- 
creases both from the greater length of the channel and the formation 
of shoals at its mouth, and the river tends to form new bifurcations 
AC or AD (fig. 134), and one of these may in time become the main 
channel of the river. 

§ 133. Field Operations preliminary to a Study of River Improve- 
ment . — There are required (i) a plan of the river, on which the 
positions of lines of levelling and cross sections arc marked ; (2) a 
longitudinal section and numerous cross sections of the river ; (3) a 
series of gaugings of the discharge at different points and in diff^nt 
conditions of the river. 

Longitudinal Section . — This requires to be carried out with great 
accuracy. A line of stakes is planted, following the sinuositiw of the 


river, and chained and levelled. The croee sactioas are Ptlerred to 
the hoe of stakes, both as to position and disectioa.. The detenaiai^ 
tien of the susface slope is very difficult, partlv from its extreme 
smaltac BS, partly froon oscillatioia of the water. Cunningham recom- 
mends that the slope be taken in a tength of 2000 ft. by four simul* 
taneous observations, two on each side of the river. 

§ 134. Sectwns. — A stake is planted flush with the water^ and 

its level relatively to some point on the line of levels is determined. 
Then the depth of the water is determined at a series of points (if 
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possible at uniform distances) m a line starting from the stake and 
I'lerpeudtculcir to the thread of the stTcaiu. To obtain tliese, a wire 
may be stretched across with equal distances marked on it by hang- 
ing tags. The droth at each of these tags may be obtained by a 
light wooden staff, with a disk-shaped shoe 4 to 6 m. in diameter. 
If the depth is great, soundings may be taken by a chain and weight. 
To ensure the wire being perpendicular to the thread of the stream. 
It is desirable to stretch two other wires similarly graduated, one 
above and the other lielow, at a distance of 30 to 40 yds. A 
number of floats being then Uirown in, it is observed whether they 
pass the same graduation on each wire. 

For large and rapid rivers the cross section is obtained by sounding 
in the following way. Let AC (fig. 135) be the line on which sound- 
ings are required. A base hne AB is measured out at right angles 
to AC, and rangmg staves are set up at AB and at D in line with AC. 
A boat 18 allowed to drop down stream, and, at the moment it comes 
in Ime with AD, the lead is 
dropped, and an observer in the 
boat takes, with a box sextant, c 

the angle AEB subtended by • 

AB. The sounding Ime may 
have a weight of is tb of lead, 
and, if the boat drops dowm 
stream slowly, it may hang near 
the bottom, ao that the observa- 
tion is made instantly. In ex- 
tensive surveys of the Missis- 
sippi observers with theodolites 
were stationed at A and B. The 
theodolite at A was directed 
towards C, that at B was kept 
on the boat. When the boat 
came on the line AC, tlie ob- 
server at A signalled, the sound- 
ing line was dropped, and the 
observer at B read off the angle 
ABE. By repeating observations a number of soundings are ob- 
tained, which can be plotted in their proper position, and the form 
of the ri>'er bed drawn by connecting the extremities of the lines. 
From the section can be measured the sectional area oi the stream 
il and its wetted i)erimeter x I and from these the hydraulic mean 
depth m can be calculated. 

§ 135. Measurement of the Discharge of The area of cross 

section multiplied by the mean velocity gives the discharge of the 
stream. The height of the river with reference to some fixed mark 
should be noted whenever the velocity is observed, as the velocity 
and area of cross section are different in different states oi the river. 
To determine the mean velocity various method.s may be adopted ; 
and, since no method is free from liability to error, either from the 
difficulty of the oliservations or from uncertainty aa to the ratio of 
the mean velocity to the velocity observed, it is desirable that more 
than one method should be used. 


A 
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Fig. 135. 


Instruments for Measuring the Velocity of Water 

§ 130. Surface Floats are convenieflt for determining the surface 
velocities of a stream, though their use is difficult near the banks. 
The floats may be small balls of wood, of wax or of hollow metal, so 
loaded as to float nearly flusti with the water surface To rendor 
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t\iem visible they may have a vertical painted stem. In experi- 
ments on the Seine, cork balls i} in. diameter were used, loaded to 
float flush with the water, and provided with a stem. In A. J. C. 
Cunningham's observations at Roorkee, the floats were thin circular 
disks of English deal, 3 in. diameter and in. thick. For observa- 
tions near the banks, floats i in. diameter and | in. thick were used. 
To render them visible a tuft of cotton wool was used loosely fixed 
111 a hole at the centre. 

The velocity is obtained by allowing the float to be carried down, 
and noting the time of passage over a measured lenj^h of the stream. 
If V is the velocity of any float, t the time of passing over a length 
I, then vssljt. To mark out distinctly the length of stream over 
which the floats pass, two ropes may be stretched across the stream 
at a distance apart, wliicli varies usually from 50 to 250 ft., according 
to the size and rapidity of the river. In the Roorkee experiments 
a length ol run of 50 ft. was found best for the central two-filths of the 
width, and 25 ft. for the remainder, cxcqit very close to the banks, 
whore the run was made 12^ ft. only. The longer the run the less 
is the proportionate error of the time observations, but on the other 
hand the greater the deviation of the floats from a straight course 
parallel to the axis of the stream. To mark the precise position at 
which the floats cross the ropes, Cunningham u.sed short white rope 
pendants, hanging so as nearly to touch the surface of the water In 
this case the streams were 80 to 180 ft. in width In wider streams 
the use of ropes to mark tlie length of run is impossible, and recourse 
must be had to box sextants or theodolites to mark the path of the 
floats. 

Let AB (tig. T3tj) be a measured base line strictly parallel to the 
thread of the stream, and AA,, BBj lines at right angles to AB 
marked out by ranging rods at Aj and 
B,. Suppose observers stationed at A 
and B with sextants or theodolites, and 
let CD be the path of any float down 
stream. As the float approaches AAj, 
theobserverat B keeps it on the cross wire 
of his instrument. The observer at A 
observes the instant of the float reaching 
the line AAj, and signals to B who then 
reads oft the angle ABC. Similarly, as 
the float approaches BBj, the observer 
at A keeps it m sight, and when signalled 
to by B reads the angle BAD. The data 
so obtained are sufficient for plotting 
the path of the float and determining 
the distances AC, BD. 

The time taken by the float in passing 
over the measured distance may be ob- 
served by a chronograph, started as the 
float passes the upper rope or line, and 
slopped when it passes the lower. In 
Cunningham '.s observations two chrono- 
meters were sometimes used, the lime of passing one end of the run 
being noted on one, and that of passing the other end of the run 
being noted on the other. The chronometers were compared 
immediately before the observations. In other cases a single 
chronometer was used placed midway of the run. The moment of 
the floats passing the ends of the run was signalled to a time- 
keeper at the chronometer by shouting. It was found quite pos- 
sible to count the chronometer beats to the nearest half second, 
and in some cases to the nearest quarter second. 

§ i.'i?- Suh‘surface Floats . — The velocity at difterent depths below 
the surface of a stream may be obtained by sub-surface floats, used 
precisely in the same way as surface floats. The most usual arrange- 
ment is to have a large float, of slightly greater density than water, 
connected with a small and very light surface float. The motion 
of the combined arrangement is not 
.sensibly different from that of the large 
float, and the .small surface float enables 
an observer to note the path anti velo- 
city of the sub-surface float. The in- 
strument IS, however, not free from 
objection. If the large submerged 
float is made of very nearly the same 
density as water, then it is liable to be 
thrown upwards by very .slight eddies 
in the water, and it does not maintain 
its position at the depth at which it i.s 
intended to float. On the other hand, 
if the large float is made sensibly 
heavier than water, the indicating or 
surface float must be made rather large, 
and then it to some extent influences 
the motion of the submerged float. 
Fig. 137 shows one form of sub- 
surface float. It consists of a couple 
of tin plates bent at a right angle and soldered together at the angle. 
This is connected with a wooden ball at the surface by a very thin 
wire or cord. As the tin alone makes a heavy submerged float, it is 
better to attach to the tin float some pieces of wood to dimmish its 
weight in water. Fig. 138 shows the form of submerged float used 
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Fig. 136. 



Fig. 137. 


by Cunningham. It consists of a hollow metal ball connected to a 
slice of cork, which serves as the surface float. 

§ 138. Txvin —Suppose two equal and similar floats (fig. 139) 
connected by a wire. Let one float be a little lighter and the other 
a little heavier than water. Then the velocity of the combined 



Fig. 138. Fig. 139. 


floats will be the mean of the surface velocity and the velocity at the 
depth at which the heavier float .swims, which is determined by the 
length of the connecting wire. I'hus if is the surface velocity 
and va the v#»locity at the depth to which the lower float is sunk, the 
velocity of the combined floats will be 

Con.scquently, if t; is observed, and determined by an experiment 
with a single float, 

V^=2V-V,. 

According to Cunningham, the twin float gives better results than 
the sub-surface float. 

§ 139. Velocity Bods . — Another form of float is .shown in fig. 140. 
This consists of a cylindrical rod loaded at the lower end so as to 
float nearly vertical in water. A wooden rod, with a metal cap at the 
bottom in which shot can be placed, 
answers better than anything else, and 
sometimes the wooden rod is made in 
lengths, which can be screwed together 
so as to suit streams of different depths. 

A tuft of cotton wool at the top serves 
to make the float more easily visible 
Such a rod, so adjusted m length that it 
sinks nearly to the bed of the stream, 
gives directly the mean velocity of the 
whole vertical section in which it floats. 

§ r.|0, Revy‘s Current Meter . — No m- 
stniment has been so much used in 
directly dctennining the velocity of a 
stream at a given point as the sertiw 
current meter. Of this there are a 
dozen varieties at least. As an example 
of the instrument in its simple.st form, 

Revy’s meter may be selected. Thi.^' is an 
ordinary screw meter of a larger size than 
usual, more carefully made, and with its 
details carefully studied (figs. 141, 142). 

It was designed after experience in gaug- 
ing the great South American rivers. The screw, which is actuated by 
the water, is 6 in, in diameter, and is of the type of the Griffiths screw 
used in ships. The hollow spherical boss serves to make the weight of 
the screw sensibly equal to its displacement, so that friction is much 
reduced. On the axis aa of the screw is a worm which drives the 
counter. This consists of two worm wheels g and h fixed on a common 
axis. The worm wheels are carried on a frame attached to the pm 1 . 
By means of a string attached to I they can be pulled into gear with 
the worm, or dropped out of gear and stopped at any instant. A 
nut m can be screwed up, if necessary, to keep the counter per- 
manently in gear. The worm is two-threaded, and the worm wheel 
g has 200 teeth. Consequently it makes one rotation for 100 rota- 
tions of the screw, and the number of rotations up to 100 is marked 
by the passage of the graduations on its edge 111 front of a fixed index. 
The second worm wheel has 196 teeth, and its edge is divided into 
49 divisions. Hence it falls behind the first wheel one division for a 
complete rotation of the latter. The number of hundreds of rota- 
tions of the screw are therefore shown by the number of divisions on 
h passed over by an index fixed to g. One difficulty in the use of the 
ordinary screw meter is that particles of grit, getting into the working 
parts, very sensibly alter the friction, and therefore the speed of the 
meter. Revy obviates this by enclosing the counter in a brass box 
with a glass face. This box is filled with pure water, which ensures a 
constant coefficient of friction for the rubbing parts, and prevents any 
mud or grit finding its way in. In order tliat the meter may place itsejf 
with the axis pai'allel to the current, it is pivoted on a vertical axis 
and directed by a large vane shown in fig. 142. To give the vane 
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i^re directing power the vertical axis is nearer the screw than in 

^ horizontal vane is 

'^^ich is to allow the meter 
without the motion of the screw being inter- 
fered with. The strmg or wire for starting and stopping the meter is 


8i 



or better from a tcniporarv bridge. Then the 
, into gear for one, 1 


counter is put into gear for one, two or five 
minutes. I^astly, the instrument is raised 
and the counter again read. The velocity is 
deduced from the number of rotations in unit 
time by the formulae given below. For 
surface velocitie.s the counter may be kept 
permanently in gear, the screw being started 
and stopped by hand. 

{5141. The Ilarlacher Current Meier. ---In 
this the ordinary counting apparatus is aban- 
doned. A worm drives a worm wheel, which 
makes an electrical contact once for each 100 
rotations of the worm. This contact gives a 
signal alfove water. With this arrangement, 
a series of velocity observations can be made, 
without removing the instrument from the 
water, and a number of practical difficulties 
attending the accurate starting and stopping 
of the ordinary counter are entirely got rid 
of. Fig. 143 shows the meter. The worm 
wheel s makes one rotation for 100 of the 
screw. A pin moving the lever x makes the 
electrical contact. The wires b, c are led 
through a gas pipe B ; this also serves to 
adjust the meter to ai^ required position on 
the wooden rod dd. The rudder or vane is 
shown at WH. The galvanic current acts on 
the electromagnet w, which is fixed in a 
^all metal box containing also the battery 
The magnet exposes and withdraws a coloured 
disk at an opening in the cover of the box. 

§142. Amsler Laffon Current Meter . — A 
veiy convenient and accurate current meter 
is constructed by Am.sler Lafion of Schaff- 
hausen. This can be used on a rod, and 

• *1,- PH* ir;to and out of gear by a ratchet. The 
^ ^ ^ double ratchet, so that 

nSts^i> ^ counter into gear and a second 

puts it out of gear. The string may be slack during the action 
of the meter, and there is less uncertainty than whe^ the 



Fig. 14 1. — Scale I full size. 

carried through the centre of the vertical axis, so that the strain on 
it may not tend to pull the meter oblique to the current. The pitch 
of the sc row is about y in. The screws at serve for filling the meter 
witli water. The whole apparatus is fixed to a rod (fig. 142), of a 
length prujiortionate to the depth, or for very great depth.s it is 
fixed to a weighted bar lowered by ropes, a plan invented by Revy. 
The instrument is generally used thus. “I he reading of the counter is 
noted, and it is put out of gear. The meter is 
then lowered into the water to the required 
position from a platform between two boats. 


g«ar. For deep streams the meter A is 
heavy lenticular weight below | ‘ 


counter has to be held in 

suspended by a wire with a ^ — 

The wire is payed out from a amk winch D.^rtSTantodex 
the depth of the meter, and passes over a pulley B. The meter is in 
gimbals and is directed by a conical rudder which keeps it facing the 
stream with its axis horizontal. There is an electric circuit from a 
battery C through the meter, and a contact is made closing the circuit 
every 100 revolutions. The moment the circuit closes a bell rings. 
By a subsidiary arrangement, when the foot of the instrument, 0*3 
metres below the axis of the meter, touches the ground the circuit is 
al .90 closed and the bell rings. It is easy to distinguish the continuous 
rmg when the ground is reached from the short ring when the counter 
signals. A convenient winch for the wire is so graduated that if 



Fig. 143. 

set when the axis of the meter is at the water surface it indicates at 
any moment the depth of the meter below the surface. Fig. iaa 
shows the meter as used on a boat. It is a very convenient instru- 
ment for obtaining the velocity at different depths and can also be 
used as a soundmg instrument. 

S 143. Determination <)/ the Coefficients of the Current Meter.— Snu- 
P°if “ of observations has been made by towmg the meter in 
still water at different speeds, and that it is required to ascertain from 
these the constants of the meter. If v is the velocity of the water and 
n the observed number of rotations per .second, let 
I , v-a + fin ' (i) 

where a and /S are constants. Now let the meter be towed over a 
measured distence L, and let N be the revolutions of the meter and 
t the time of transit. 1 hen the speed of the meter relatively to the 
water IS L/f -t; feet pw second, and the number of revolutions per 
second is N/t-n. Su^)pose m observations have been made in tWs 
way furnishing corre.sponding values of v and n, the speed in eacl) 
trial bemg as uniform as pos.siblfc, ^ 

2w = Wi + na 4 - . . . 

Sl/ = Tq + t'2+ • • • 

2mi; =; WjVj + njifa . . . 

^n'^-nl+n^+ . . . 

+ . . .•)» 
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Then for thte determination oi the coiistants a ao^ in (i), by the 
method of least squares — 

- 'S^mv 
a = 




m^nv - IvZn 


In a lew cases the constants for screw current meters have been 
determiiMsd by towing them in R. E, Froude’s experimental tank in 



Fic;. 144. 

which the resistance of sliip models is ascertained. In that case the 
data are found wjth exceptional accuracy. 

§ 144. Darcy Gauge or modified Pitot lube.— A very old instru- 
ment tor meisnnng velocities, invented by Henri I’ilot in 1730 
{Histoire de I'Acadhme des Sciences, 1732, p, 37()), consisted simpiv 
of a vertical gliss tube with a right-angled bend, placed so that its 
mouth was normal 10 the direction of flow (fig. 1.^5^ 

'llie impact of the stream on the mouth of the tube balances a 
column in the tube, the height of which is approximately h—v''^j2g, 

where v is the velocity 
at the deptli x. Placed 
with its mouth paialld 
to the stTcam the water 
inside the tube is nearly 
at the spmc level as the 
surface of the stream, 
and turned with the 
mouth down stream, the 
fluid sinks a depth 
W =v^j2g nearly, though 
the tube in that case 
int«rfercB with the free 
flow of the honid and 
somewhat moaifies the 
result. Pitot expanded 
the mouth oi the tube so as to form a funnel or bell mouth, in that 
cast he found by experiment 

A SSI *51^/2^. 

But there is more disturbance of the stream. Darcy preferred to 
make the mouth of the tube v(?ry small to avoid interference with the 
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stream and to check osciflatioiis of the water column. Let the 
difference of level of a pair of tubes A and B (fig. 145) be taken to be 
h = ; then k ma^ be taken to be a corrective coeflicient whose 

value in well-shaped matruments is very nearly unity. By jilacing 
his instrument in front of a boat towed through water Darcy found 
A = 1*034; by placing the instrument in a stream the velocity of 
which had been ascertained by floats, he found h - 1 -006 ; by readings 
taken in diflerent parts of the section of a canal in which a known 
volume of water was flowing, he found k =0-993. He believed the 

first value to be loo liigh in con- 
sequence of the dislurbance caused 
by the boat. The mean of the other 
two values is almost exactly unity 
{Recherches hy dr antiques, Darcy and 
Bazin, 18O5, p. C3). W. B. Gregory 
used somewhat differently formed 
Pitot tubes for which the k =-i {Am. 
Soc. Mech. Eng., 1903, 25). T. F. 
Stanton used a Pitot tube in deter- 
mining the velocity of an air ciirren t, 
and for his instrument he louiid 
/f =1-030 to A = 1-032 (" Oil the Re- 
sistance of Plane Surfaces in a 
Current of Air," Proc. Inst. Cjv. 
Eng., 1904, 15O). 

One objection to the Pitot tube 
in its original form was the great 
difficulty and inconvenience of 
reading the height h in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the streiim 
surface. This is obviated in the 
Darcy gauge, which can be removed 
from the stream to be read . 

Fig. 146 shows a gauge. 

If consists of two Pitot tubes 
having tlieir mouths at right angles. 
In the instrument shown, the two 
tubes, formed of copper in the 
lower part, are united into one for 
strength, and the mouths of the 
tubes open vertically and horizon- 
tally. The upper part of the tube.s 
IS of glass, and they are provided 
with a brass scale and two vcniiers 
b, b. The whole instrument is sup- 
ported on a vertical rod or small pile 
AA, the fixing at B permitting the 
instrument to be adjusted to any 
height on the rod, and at the satru- 
time allowing free rotation, so that 
it can be held parallel to the current. 
At c is a two-way cock, which can 
be opened or closed by cords. li 
this is shut, the instrument c:in be 
lifted out of the stream lor reading 
The glass tubes arc connected at 
top by a brass fixing, with a stop 
cock a, and a flexible tube and 
mouthpiece m I'he use of this is 
as follows. If the velocity is re- 
quired at a point near the surface of the .stream, one at least of 
the water column?, would be below the level at which it could be 
read. It would be in the copper part of the instrument. Suppo.se 
then a little air is sucked out by the tube m, and the cock a 
closed, the two columns will be forced up an amount correspond- 
ing to the difierence between atmospheric pressure and that in the 
lubes. But the dilfercnce of level will remain unaltered. 

When the velocities to be measured are not very small, this instru- 
ment is an admirable one. It requires observation only of a single 
linear quantity, and does not require any time observation, llie 
law connecting the velocity and the observed height is a rational 
one, and it is not absolutely necessary to make any experiments on 
the coeflicient of the instrument. If we take v=ks/{2gh), then it 
appears from Darcy’s eiqierinients that for a well-formed instrument 
ft docs not sensibly diflur from unity. It gives the velocity at a 
definite point in the stream. The chief difficulty arises from the fact 
that at any given point in a stream tne velocity is not absolutely 
constant, but varies a little from moment to moment. Darcy in 
some of his experiments took several readings, and deduced the 
velocity from the mean of the highest and lowc.^t. 

§ 145. Perrodit Hydrodynamometer. — This consists of a frame 
abed (fig. T47) placed vertically in the stream, and of a height not 
less than the stream's depth. The two vertical members of this 
frame are connected by cross bars, and united above water by a 
circular bar, situated in the vertical plane and carrying a horizontal 
graduated circle ef. This whole system is movable round its axis, 
being suspended on a pivot at g connected with the fixed support 
mn. Other horizontal arms serve as guides. The central vertical 
rod gr forms a torsion rod, being fixed at r to tJie frame abed, and 
passing freely upwards through the guides, it carries a horizontal 
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needle moving over tUe graduated circle ef, Tiae support g, which 
carries the apparatus, also receives in a tubular guide the end of the 
torsioa rod gr aod a set screw for fixing the upper end of the torsion 
rod when necessary. The impulse of the stream of water ie received 
on a circular disk x, in the phne of the torsion rod and the frame 
aM. To raise and lower the apparatus easily, it is not fixed durectly 
to the rod ntu, but to a tube hi sliding on mn. 

Suppose the apparatus arranged so tliat the disk x is at that level 
in the stream where the velocity is to be detenumed. The plane 



abed is placed parallel to the direction of motion of the water. Then 
tlie disk X (acting as a rudder) will place itself parallel to the stream 
on the down stream side of the frame. The torsion rod will be uii- 
stiained, and the needle will be at zero on the graduated circle. 
If, then, the instrument is turned by pressing the needle, till the plane 
abed of the disk and the zero of the graduated circle is at right angles 
to the stream, the torsion rod will be twisted through an angle which 
measures the normal impulse of the stream on the diak x. That angle 
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will be »ven by the distance of the needle from eero. Observation 
shows that the velocity of the water at a given noini is not constant 
It varies between hmits more or less wide, When the apf>amtvid is 
nearly in its right position, the set screw at g is made to clamp the 
torsion sprmg. Then the needle is fixed, and the apparatus carrying 
the graduated circle oscillates. It 
is not, then, difficult to note the 
mean angle marked by the needle. 

L«l r be tlie radius of the torsion 
rod, / its length from the needle 
over $j to r, and o the observed 
torsion angle. Then tlie moment 
of the couple due to tlie molecular 
forces 111 tue torsion rod is 

where E, is the modulus of elas- 
ticity for torsion, and I the polar 
moment of Inertia of the section of 
the rod. ll the rod is of circular 
section, I = Let R be the 

radius of the disk, and b its 
leverage, or the distance of its 
centre from the axis ot the torsion 
rod. The moment of the pressure 
of the water on the disk is 
Vb~hb{Glzg)ir\W, 
where G is the heaviness of water 
and k an experimental coelhcient. 

Then 

For any given instrument, 
r =£ 

where c is a constant coefficient for 
the instniment. 

Tim instrument as constructed had tlircc disks which could be 
used at will. Their radii and leverages were in feet 





ist disk 

. . 0*052 

O’lO 

2nd „ 

. . 0*105 

0*32 

„ 

. . 0*210 

0*06 


For a thin circular plate, the coefficient k^i'i 2 . In tlie actual 
instrument the torsion rod was a brass wire o*o6 in. diameter and 
b\ ft. long. Supposmg a measured in degrees, we get by calculation 
o ‘3.^5 \ 'a / o • 1 1 5 ; o *042 ^/a 

Very careful experiments were made with the instrument. 11 
was fixed to a wooden turning bridge, revolving over a circulai 
channel of 2 ft. width, and about 70 11. circumferential length. An 
allowance was made fur the slight current produced in the channel. 
These* experiments gave for the coefficient r, in the formula v »yo, 
ibt disk, =0*3 126 for velocities of 3 to lO ft. 

2iid „ 0*1 177 ,, „ tit0 3] ,, 

3rd „ 0 0349 „ „ less than „ 

The instrument is preferable to the current meter in giving the 
velocity m terms of a single observed quantity, the angle of torsion, 
while the current meter involve.s the observation of two quantities, 
the number ol rotations and the time. The current meter, except 
m some improved forms, must be withdrawn from the water to read 
the result of each cxpeiinent, and tlie law connecting the velocity 
and number of rotations of a current lucter is le.ss well-determined 
than that connecting the pressure on a disk and the torsion of the 
wire of a hydrodynamometer. 

The Pitot tube, like the hydrodynanionieler, does not require a 
time observation. But, where the vdofity a varying one, and 
consequciUly the columns ol water in the IHlot tube are oscillating, 
there it room for doubt os to whether, at any given moment of dosing 
the cock, the difference of level exactly measures the impulse oi 
the stream at the moment. The Pitot tube also fails to give measur- 
able indications of very low velocities. 

Processes for Gauging Streams 

§ 14O. Gauging by Observation of the Maximum Surface Velocity , — 
Tlie method of gauging which involves the least trouble is to deter- 
mine the surface velocity at the thread of the stream, and to deduce 
from it the mean velocity of the whole cross section. The maximum 
surface velocity may be determined by floats or by a current meter. 
Unfortunately the ratio of the maximum surface to the mean velo- 
city is extremely variable. Thus putting for the surface velocity 
at the thread of the stream, and Vr>, for the mean velocity of the whole 
cross section, has been found to have the following values : — 

VwjVo 

De Prony, experiments on small wooden channels 0*8164 

Experiments on the Seine 0*62 

Destrem and De Prony, exjienmcnts on the Neva 0*78 

Boileau, experiments on canals 0*82 

Baumgartner, experiments^ on the Garonne . . 0*80 

Brunings (mean) 0*85 

Cunningham, Solani aqueduct 0*823 
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Various formulae, either empirical or based on some theory of the 
vertical and horizontal velocity curves, have been proposed for 
determining the ratio v^jv^. Bazin found from his experiments the 
empirical expression 

25*4 

where m is the hydraulic mean depth and i the slope of the stream. 

In the case of irrigation canals and rivers, it is often important to 
determine the discharge either daily or at other mtervafs of time, 
while the depth and conscquetitly the mean velocity is varying. 
Cunningham {Roorkee Prof, Papers, iv. .47), has shown that, 
for a given part of such a stream, where the bed is regular and of 
permanent section, a simple formula may be found for the variation 
of the central surface velocity with the ^depth. When once the 
constants of this formula have been determined by measuring the 
central surface velocity and depth, in dilferent conditions of the 
stream, the surface velocity can be obtained by simply observing the 
depth of the stream, and from this the mean velocity and discharge 
can be calculated. Let « be the depth of the stream, and the surface 
velocity, both measured at the thread of the stream. Then v^-cz : 
where c is a constant which for the Solani aqueduct had the values 
I'O to 2, the depths being 6 to 10 ft., and the velocities to 4J ft. 
Without any assumption of a formula, however, the surface velocities, 
or still better the mean veloiuties, for different conditions of the 
stream may be plotted on a diagram in which the abscissae are depths 
and the ordinates velocitioi. The continuous curve through points so 
found would then always give the velocity for any observed depth of 
the stream, without the need of making any new float or current 
meter observations. 

§ r.^7. Mean Velocity determined by observing; a Series of Surface 
VelocUies . — The ratio ot the mean velocity to the surface velocity 
in one longitudinal section is better ascertamed than the ratio of 
the central surface velocity to the mean velocity of the whole cross 
.section. Suppose the river divided into a number of compartments 
by equidistant longitudinal pianos, and the surface velocity observed 
in each compartment. From this the mean velocity in each com- 
partment and the discharge can be calculated. The sum of the 
partial discharges will be the total discharge of the stream. When 
wires or ropes can be stretched across tJie stream, the compartments 
can be marked out by tags attached to them. Suppose two such 
ropes stretched acros.s the stream, and floats dropped in above the 
iip[>er rope. By observing wiUim which compartment the path of 
tJie float lies, and noting the lime of transit between Ihe ropes, the 
surface velocity in eacl\ com[)arlmenl can be ascertained. The 
mean velocity in each compartment \s 0'85 to o-cji of the surface 
velocity in that compartment. T’uUing k for this ratio, and 
v^, 1/3... for the observed velocities, m compartments of area 
lij, Uj . . . then the total discharge is 

Q = + Oju,, S- . . . ). 

If several floats are allowed to pass over each compartment, the 
mean of all those corresponding to one compartment is to bc‘ taken 
as the .surface velocity of that compartment. 

Tins method is very applicable in tlie case of large streams or 
rivers too wide to stretch a rope across. The paths ol the floats 
arc then ascertained in this way. Let fig. 148 represent a portion 
of the river, which .should be straight and free from obstructions. 

Suppose a ba.se line AB measured 
parallel to the thread of the stream, 
and let the mean cross .section of 
the stream be ascertained either by 
sounding the terminal cross section.s 
AE, BP', or by sounding a senes of 
equidistant cross sections. The 
cros.s sections are taken at right 
angles to the base line. Observers 
are placed at A and B with theo- 
dolites or box sextants. The floats 
are dropp^ed in from a boat above 
AE, and picked up by another boat 
below BF. An observer with a 
chronograph or watch notes the 
time in which each float ])asses 
from AE to BF. The method of 
proceeding is this. The observer 
A sets his theodolite in the direc- 
tion AE, and gives a signal to drop 
a float. B keeps his instrument 
on tlie float as it comes down. At 
the moment the float arrives at 
C in the line AK, the observer at 
\ calls out. B clamps his instrument and reads ofl the angle ABC, 
and the tune observer begms to note the time of transit. B now 
points his instrument in the direction BF, and A keeps the float on 
tlu' cross wire of his instrument. At the moment the float arrives 
at D in the line BF, the observer B calls out, A clamps his mstru- 
ment and reads off the angle BAD, and the time observer notes the 
time of transit from C to D. Thus all the data arc determined for 
plotting the path CD of the float and determining its velocity. By 
dropping in a series of floats, a number of surface velocities can be 
determined. When all these have been plotted, the river can be 
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divided into convenient compartments. The observations belonging 
to each compartment are then averaged, and the mean velocity and 
discharge calculated. It is obvious that, as the surface velocity is 
greatly altered by wind, experiments of this kind should be made in 
veiy calm weather. 

The ratio of the surface velocity to the mean velocity In the same 
vertical can be ascertained from the formulae for the vertical velocity 
curve already given (§ loi). Exncr, in Erbkam’s Zeitschrift for 1R75, 
gave the following convenient formula. Let v be the mean and V 
the surface velocity in any given vertical longitudinal .section, the 
depth of which i.s h ' 

r/V = (i +0‘I478 \/A)/{i -t- 0*2216 

If vertical velocity rods are used instead of common floats, the 
mean velocity Is directly determined for the vertical section in 
which the rod floats. No formula of reduction is then necessary. 
The observed velocity has simply to be multiplied by the area of 
the compartment to which it belongs. 

§ 148. Mean Velocity of the Stream from a Series of Mid Depth 
Velocities. —In the gaugings of the Mississippi it was found that 
Ihe mid depth velocity differed by only a very .small quantity from 
the mean velocity in the vertical section, and it was uninfluenced by 
wind. If therefore a series of mid depth velocities are determined 
by double floats or by a current meter, they may be taken to be the 
mean velocities of the compartments in which they occur, and no 
formula of reduction is neces.sary. If floats arc used, the method 
is precisely the same as that described in the last paragraph for sur- 
face floats. The paths of the double floats are observed and plotted, 
and the mean taken of those corresponding to each of the compart- 
ments into whicli the river is divided. The discharge is the .sum of 
the products of the observed mean mid depth velocities and the 
areas of the compartments. 

§ 140. P, P. lioileait's Process for Gavrins Streams . — Let U be the 
mean velocity at a given section of a .stream, V the maximum velocity, 
or that of the principal filament, wdiich is generally a little below the 
surface, W and w the greatest and least velocities at the surface. 
The distance of the principal filament from the surface is generally 
less than one-fourth of the depth of the stream ; W is a little le.ss 
than V ; and U lies between W and w. As the surface velocities 
change continuously from the centre towards the sides there are at 
the surface two filaments having a velocity equal to U. The deter- 
mination of the position of these filaments, wliich Boileau terms the 
gauging filaments, cannot be effected entirely by theory. But, for 
sections of a stream in which there are no abrupt changes of depth, 
their position can Vjc very approximately assigned. Let ^ and I be 
the horizontal distances of the surface filament, having the velocity 
W, from the gauging filament, which has the velocity U, and from 
the bank on one side. Then 

A//-cV{(W-t-2«0/7(W-fe)}, 

c being a numerical constant. From gaugings by Humphreys and 
Abbot, Bazin and Baumgarten, the values c = 0*919, 0*922 and 
0*925 are obtained. Boileau adopts as a mean value 0*922. Hence, 
if W and w are determined by float gauging or otherwise, A can 
be found, and then a single velocity observatiu 1 at A ft. from the 
fil iment of maximum velocity gives, without need of any rt‘ductioii, 
the mean velocity of (he stream. More conveniently W, w, and U 
can be measured from a horizontal surface velocity curve, obtained 
from a senes of float observations. 

§ 150. Direct Determination of the Mean Velocity by a Current Meter 
or Darcy Gauge , — The only method of determining the mean velocity 
at a cross .section of a stream which involves no a.ssumption of the 
ratio of the mean velocity to other quantities is this — a plank 
bridge is fixed across the stream near its surface. From tliis, velocities 
[ are observed at a sufficient number of points in the cross section ol 
the stream, evenly distributed over its area. The mean of these is 
the true mean velocity of the stream. In Darcy and Bazin's ex- 
periments on small streams, the velocity was thus observed at 3O 
points in the cross section. 

When the stream is too large to fix a bridge across it, the observa- 
tions may be taken from a Iwat, or from a couple of boats with a 
gangway between them, anchored successively at a .series of points 
across the width of the stream. The position of the boat for each 
.series of observations is fixed by angular ob.servations to a base line 
on shore. 

§ 1 51. A. R. liar lacker^ s Graphic Method of determining the Dis- 
charge from a Series of Current Meier Observations . — Let ABC (fig. 
149) be the cross section ol a river at which a complete serie.s ot 



current meter observations have been taken. Let I., II., III. ... be 
the verticals at difierent points of which the velocities were measured. 
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Suppose the depths at I., II., III., ... (fig. 149), set off as vertical 
ordinates in fig. 150, and on these vertical ordinates suppose the 
velocities set off horizontally at their proper depths. Thus, if v is 
the measured velocity at the depth h from the surface in fig. 149, on 
vertical marked III., then at III. in fig. 150 take cd = h and ac-v. 
Then d ia a, point in the vertical velocity curve for the vertical III., 
and, all the velocities for that ordinate being similarly set off, the 
curve can be drawn. Suppose all the vertical velocity curves I. . . . 
V. (fig. 150), thus drawn. On each of these figures draw verticals 

corresponding to veloci- 
ties of A, 2A, 3A . . . ft. 
per second. Then for 
mstance cd at III. (fig. 
130) is the depth at 
which a velocity of 2x 
ft. per second existed 
on the vertical III. in 
fig. 149 and if cd is set 
off at III. in fig. 149 it 
gives a point in a curve 
passing through points of the section where the velocity was 2X ft. 
per second. Set off on each of the verticals in fig. 149 all the depths 
thus found in the corresponding diagram in fig. 150. Curve.s drawn 
through the corresponding point.s on the verticals are curves of 
equal velocity. 

The discharge of the stream ])cr second may be regarded as a solid 
having the cro.ss section of the river (fig. 149) as a base, and cross 
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out in this way. The upper figure shows the section ol the river 
and the positions of the verticals at which the soundings and gaugings 
were taken. The lower gives the curves of equal velocity, worked out 
from the current meter observations, by the aid of vertical velocity 
curves. The vertical scale in this figure is ten times as great as in 
the other. The discharge calculate from the contour curves is 
14*1087 cubic metres per second. In the lower figure some other 
interesting curves are arawn. Thus, the uppermost doited curve is 
the curve through points at which the maximum velocity was found ; 
it shows that the maximum velocity was always a little below the 
surface, and at a greater depth at the centre than at the sides. The 
next curve shows the depth at which the mean velocity for each 
vertical was found. The next is the curve of equal velocity corre- 
sponding to the mean velocity of the stream ; that is, it passes 
through points in the cross section where the velocity was identical 
with the mean velocity of the stream. 

Hydraulic Machines 

§ 152. Hydraulic machines may be broadly divided into two 
classes : (i) Motors ^ in which water descending from a higher 
to a lower level, or from a higher to a lower pressure, gives up 
energy which is available for mechanical operations ; (2) Pumps ^ 
in which the energy of a steam engine or other motor is expended 
in raising water from a lower to a higher level. A few machines 
such as the ram and jet pump combine the functions of motor 
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sections normal to the plane of fig. 149 given by the diagrams in fig. 
130. The curves of equal velocity may therefore be con.sidcred as 
contour hues of the solid whose volume is the discharge of the stream 
per second. Let be the area of the cross section of the river, ilj, 
Sla . . . the areas contained by the successive curves of equal velocity, 
or, if these cut the surface ol the stream, by the curves and that 
surface. Let x be the difference of velocity for which the succes.sive 
curves are drawn, assumed above for simplicity at i ft. per .second. 
Then the volume of the .successive layers of the solid body whose 
volume represents the discharge, limited by successive planes passing 
through the contour curves, will be 

+ + ^^nd so on. 

t^tjusequently the discharge is 

Q = A 01 + 122+ . . . +0„.i}- 

The areas Oy, 0, . . . are easily ascertained by means of the polar 
planinietor. A slight difficulty arises in the part of the solid lying 
above the last contour curve. This will have generally a height 
which is not exactly x, and a form more rounded than the other 
layers and less like a conical frustum. The volume of this may be 
estimated separately, and taken to be the area of its base (the area 
0„) multiplied by | to ^ its height. 

Fig. 151 shows the results of one of Harlacher's gaugings worked 


and pump. It may be noted that constructively pumps are 
essentially reversed motors. The reciprocating pump is a re- 
versed pressure engine, and the centrifugal pump a reversed 
turbine. Hydraulic machine tools are in principle motors com- 
bined with tools, and they now form an important special class. 

Water under pressure conveyed in pipes is a convenient and 
economical means of transmitting energy and distributing it to 
many scattered working points. Hence large and important 
hydraulic systems are adopted in which at a central station 
water is pumped at high pressure into distributing mains 
which convey it to various points where it actuates hydraulic 
nrintors operating cranes, lifts, dock gates, and in some cases 
riveting and shearing machines. In this case the head driving 
the hydraulic machinery is artificially created, and it is the con- 
venience of distributing power in an easily applied form to distant 
points which makes the system advantageous. As there is 
some unavoidable loss in creating an artificial head this system 
is most suitable for driving machines which work intermittently 
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Fig. 152 


(see PowEn Transmission). The development of ejectn<ml 
methods of transmitting and distributing energy has led to the 
utilization of many natural waterfalls so situated «iS to be useless 
without such a means of transferring the power to points where 
ii can I'le amveniently applied. In some cases, as at Niagara, the 
hydraulic power can only be economically developed in vm- 
large units, and it can be most conveniently subdivided and 
distributed by transformation into electrical energy. Partly 
from the development of new industries such as paper-making 
from wood pulp and electro -metallurgical processes, which 
require large amounts of cheap power, partly from the facility 
with which energy can now be transmitted to great distances 
eIcctricaJIv, tiiere has been a great increase in the utilization 
of water power in countries having natural waterfalls. According 
to the twelfth census of the United State.s the total amount of 
^'ater-power reported as used in manufacturing establishments 
m that country was 1,130,431 h.p. in 1870; 1,263,343 h.p. 
in i8qo; and 1,727,258 H.P. in 1900. The increa.se was 8-4% 
in the decade 1870-1880, 3*1 % in 1880-1890, and no less than 
36*7 /q in 1890-1900. The increase is the more striking because 
m this census the large amounts of hydraulic power which are 
transmitted clcctiically are not included. 

XII. IMPACT AND REACTION OF WATER 

^^hen a stream of fluid in steady motion impinges on a 
solid surlace It presses on the surface with a force equal and opposite 
lo that by which the velocity and direction of motion of the fluid 
.ire chan,i',ed. Cieucrally, in problems on the impact of fluids it is 
ucce.ssarv to neglect the edect ol Imtion between the fluid and the 
‘>iirface on which it moves. 

During Impact the VcUwitv of tlui Fluid velativelv to the Surface on 
which J/ remains unchanged tn Magnitude. Consider a 

mass ol fluid flowing m contact with a solid .surlare also in motion, 
the motion of both fluid and solid being estimated relatively to the 
earth. I hen the motion of the tluid may be resolved into Ivvo parts 
one a motion equal to that of the solid, and in the same direction, the 
other a motion relatively to the solid. Tlie motion whicli the fluid 
has ill common with the solid cannot at all be influenced by the con- 
tact. The rclitiye component of the motion of the fluid can only be 

"iagiiilude. The fluid moving m 
contact with the surface can only have a relative motion parallel to 
the surlace while the pressure between the fluid and solid, if friction 
surface. Tlie pressure therefore can 
y ^ ’ without altering the magnitude of the relative 

velocity. I he unchanged common component and, combined with 
it the deviated relative component give the resultant final velocity 
velociVy^"*^^ greatly m magnitude and direction from the initiai 

From the principle of momentum, the impulse of any mass of 
rtuid reaching the surface in any given time is equal to the chanee 
of momentum estimated m the same direction The pre.ssure between 
the fluid and surface, m any direction, is equal to the cliange ol 
momentum in that direction of so much fluid as reaches the suWe 
in one second 11 is the jirossure m auv direction, m the mass 
(. fluid impinging per second, the change ol velocity in the direction 
ot due to impact, then 

P<i - «»’«. 

I'l voIocHn- <incl direction of motion before impact 

II., that alter impact, then i- is the total cliange of motion due to 
impact, The resultant pres.sure of the 
fluid on the surface is 111 the direction of 
V, and IS equal to v multiplied by the mass 
mipinging per second That is, putting 
P for the resultant pressure, 

L^t P be resolved into two components, 

N and T, normal and tangential to the 
direction of motion of the solid on which 
the fluid impinges. Then N is a later.il 

, ,, ^ producing a pressure on the supports 

of the sohd, T is an effort which cloos work on the .solid. If m 7 s tlie 
velocity of the solid, Ti* is the work done per second by the fluid in 
moving the sohd surface. 

Let Q be the volume, and GQ the weight of the fluid impinsinc 
[W second, and let v, the initial velocity of the fluid before strikme 
the surface, llicn OQvCIig ti Uie original kinetic energy of Q cub. 
ft. of lluid, and the efficiency of the stream considered as an arranco- 
raent for moving the solid surface is ^ 

V-Tul{GQr,^l 2 g). 

li! *54- ./<^ enHrely in one DirecHon —Geometrical Solution 

vUg* 153) ■ ---suppose a jet of water impinges on a surface ac with a 
veYocity let It be wholly deviated in planes p^Ud To the 

figure. Also .ot ac be the velocity and direction of motion of the 


Mitoe. ; then the water moves with respect to the surface 

m chrertion and with the velocity eh. As this relative velocity 
Ls unaltered by contact with the surface, take tangent to the 

surface at c, then cd is the relative motion of the water with respect to 
the surface at e. Take equal and parallel to 05. Then /c (obtained 
by^mpoundmg the reJative motion of water to surface and common 
velocity of water and surface) is the absolute velocity and direction 



ol the water leaving the surface. Take ag equal and jjarallel to /,•. 
Ihen, since ah is Die initial and ag the final velocity and direction of 
motion, gh IS the total change of motion of the water. The resultant 
pressure on the plane is in the direction gb. Join eg. In the triangle 
gae, ne ls equal and parallel to df, and ag to fc. Hence eg is equal and 
parallel to cd. But rrf = ch as relative motion of water and surface. 
Hence the change of motion of the water is represented in magnitude 
and direction by the third side of an isosceles triangle, of w^hicli the 
other sides are eciual to the relative velocity of the water and surface 
and parallel to Die initial and final directions of relative motion. 

SrEci.\L Ca.ses 

§ 155- (^) A Jet impinges on a plane surface at rest, in a direction 
normal to the plane (fig. 154). — Let a jet whose section is w impinge 
with a velocity v on a plane surface at rest, 
in a direction normal to the plane. The 
particles approach the plane, are gradually 
deviated, and finally flow away parallel to 
the plane, having then no velocity in the 
original direction of the jet. The quantity 
of water impinging per second is lav. The 
jiressure on Die plane, which is equal to 
the change of momentum per second, is 
P = (G/gjftfti-. 

(2) I f the plane is moving in the direction 
of the jet with the veloniy ±m, the quantity 
impinging per second is v{v:fu). The 
momentum of this quantity before impact 
IS i^fg)<»>{v^u)v. Alter impact, the water 
still possesses the velocity ±u in the 
direction of the jet; and the momentum, 
ill that direction, ol so much water as 
impinges in one second, after impact, is 
±{Glg)u){vyfu)u. The pressure on the 

plane, which is the change of momentum • 

per se^nd, Ls the difference of these quantiDes or F ^iGig)Mv:riu)^ 
This differs from Die expression obtained in the previous cai>e 
m mat Die rel^ivc velocity of the water and plane vxu is sub- 
stituted for V. The expression may be written P = 2 x G x ujlvzcuWig 
where the two terms are the volume of a prism of water wliose 
secDon is the area of the Jet and whose length is the head due 
lo the relative velocity. The pressure on the plane is twice the 
weight of that prism of water. The work done when the plane 
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is moving in the same direction as the jet is Pm s {Gli)u>(v - H)Ht 
loot-pounds per second. There issue from jitt lav cub. ft. 
per second, and the energy of this quantity before impact it 
{Gl2€)ufv\ Tlio efficiency of the jer is therefore ly = 

The valueof u which makes this a maximum is found by differentiating 
and equating the differential coefficient to zero : — 
drifdu = 2(e^ -> 4VU + =0 ; 

w — t; or je. 

The former gives a minimum, the latter a maximum efficiency. 
Putting u ^ in the expression above, 


Tf max. = ^ . 

(3) If, instead of one plane moving before the jet, a scries of planes 
are introduced at short intervais at the same point, the quantity of 
water impinging on the series will be uv instead of wfu -m), and the 
whole pressure = (G/g)art;(w -tt). The work done is {Gl^wvu{v -u). 
The efficiency 77 = {G/(r)uvu{v - m) “ {Gf 2 g)utv^ - 2u{v - u)/iA This be- 
comes a maximum for dr\ldu^2{v - 2«) s=o, or m and then »/ = J 
I'iiis result is often used as an approximate expression for the velocity 
of grcate.st efficiency when a jet of water strikes the floats of a water 
wheel. The work wasted in this case is half the whole energy of the 
jet when the floats run at tlie best speed. 

§ i5b (4) Case of a Jet impinging on a Concave Cup Vane, velocity 
of water c, velocity of vane in the same direction u (fig. 155), weight 
impinging per second -Gw{v - w). 

If the cup is lujinisphcTical, the water loaves the cup in a 
direction parallel to tlie jet. It.s relative velocity is v -u when ap- 
proaching the cup, and 
~{v-u) when leaving it. 
Hence its absolute velocity 
when leaving the cup is 
« - (p - w) s= 2u - The 
change of momentum per 
^ second = (G/7f)w(u - «) -{t/ - 
(2M - = 2iGtg)l^{v - Uf. 

Comparing this with case 2, 
it is seen that the pressure 
on a hemispherical cup is 
double that on a flat i>JAne. 
Ttie work done on the 
cupss2(G/^)w (v-u)®!* foot- 
pounds per second. The efficiency of the jet is greatest when t/ = 3U ; 
iT\ that case tlie elliciency 

If a series of cup vanes are introduced in front of the jot, so that the 
<puLntity of water acted upon is ov instead of -m), then the whole 
jire.ssure on the chain of cups is (G/g)wr \v - {2U -r)} - 2 {Gfg)<t>v{v -t/). 
Ill this case the efficiency is greatest when u rr 2 m, and the maximum 
efficiency is unity, or all the energy of the water 19 expended on the 
cups. 

§ 157. (1) Case of a Flat Vane oblique to the Jet (fig. 156). — This case 
presents some difficulty. The water spreading on the plane in all 




directions from the point of impact, different particles leave the plane 
with different absolute velocities. Let AB -r = velocity of water, 
AC = velocity of plane. Then, completing the parallelogram, 
AD represents in magnitude and direction the relative velocity of 
water and plane. Draw AE normal to the plane and DK parallel to 
the plane. Then the relative velocity AD may be rerarded as con- 
sisting of two components, one AE normal, the other DE parallel to 
the plane On the assumption that friction is insensibV, DE is 
unaffected by impact, but AE is destroyed. Hence AE rejiresents 
the entire change of velocity due to impact and the direction of 
that change. The pressure on the plane is 111 the direction AE, and 
its amount is mass of water impmging per second x AE. 

Let DAE ~ and let AD =fv. Then AE ~Vr cos $ ; DE =tv sin 
If Q is the volume of water impinging on the plane per second, 
the change of momentum is (G/g)Qi'r cos 6 . Let AC =«= velocity 
of the plane, and let \C make the angle CAE = 8 with Ihe normal 
to the plane. The velocity of the plane m the direction AE- 
u cos 5. The work of the jet on the plane =7 {Gfg)Qvr cos 9 u cob 8 
The same problem may be thus treated algebraically (fig. 157)' 
Let BAF-a, and CAF=^ 5 . The velocity v of the water may be de- 
comj)Osed into AF=:^ cos a normal to the plane, and FB=v sin a 
parallel to the plane. Similarly the velocity of the plane —u =AC - 
BD can be decomposed into BG =FE =« cos 8 normal to the plane, 
and DG =M sin 5 parallel to the plane. As friction is neglected, the 
velocity of the water parallel to the plane is unaffected by the im- 
pact, but it.s component v cos a normal to the plane becomes after 


impact lha same as that of the plane, that is, tt cos I. Msnee 
chamge of velocity during impact«iAE«e cos m-u cm ^ The 
change of momentum per second, and consequently t»e nonnai 



Fig. 157. 

pressure or the plane is '^-{Gjg)Q {v cos a cos 8). The pressure 
in the direction in which the plane i.s moving is P = N cos 8:*(G/g')Q 
(v cos a-u cos 5) cos 5, and Uic work done on the plane is Pm = 
(G/^)Q(^' cos a-u cos 5) u cos 8 , which is the same expression as 
before, since AE st Vr cob 6 cos a-u cos 8. 

In one second the plane moves so tliat tlio point A (fig. 158) comes 
to C, or Irotn the jiosition 
.shown m full Imes to the 
position shown in dotted 
Imes. If the plane remamed 
stationary, a length AB=?^ 
of the jet would impinge on 
the plane, but, siuce the plane 
moves m the same direction 
as the jet, only the length 
HB AB - AH impinges on 
the jilanc. 

But A.H » AC cos 8/ cos « — 
w cos 8/ cos a, and therefore 
HB s^v - u cos 8/ cos a. Let 
u> =■ sectional area of jet ; 


8/ cos a) »^{v cc 
above, we get 



i plane j.g 

- U tXJS 

COB 8)1 COB a. InBerting this in the 

formulae 

G tu , ..0 

s: — [V COS a-u cos 8)* ; 

g cos a ' ' 

( 1 ) 

G ii> cos 8 . 

(v cofl a-u COS 8)“ ; 

g cos a 

1*) 

G cos 8 , 

uiU (e cos ft - WCOB 8)* . 

g cosa ' 

( 3 ) 


Three casts may be distin^^uished : — 

(u) The plane is at rest. Then m = o, N ar(G/g)«t;* oas a : and the 
work done on the plane and the efficiency of tbe iet are uero. 

{b) The plane moves parallel to the jet Then 8 no, and Pm* 
(Gig) (ju 00s ‘tt(e - which is a maximum when u » 

Wnen M = Jt/ then max rx.^(G/g)wr* cos and the efficiency 

-=,7 = j^cos'^. 

(f) The plane moves perpendicularly to the jet. Then 8 a 90® - a ; 


cof>8^bina; and Pm 


G sm a , 

- — wm - — (i; cos a - 
g cos a ' 


u sin a)®. This is a maxi- 


mum when u - Iv cos o. 

When w - \v cos o, the maximum work and the efficiency are tlie 
same as in the las<- case 

§ 158. Best Form of Vane to receive When water impinges 

normally or obliquely on a plane, it is scattered m all directions 
after impact, and the work carried away by tlie water is then gener- 
ally lost, from the impossibility of dealing afterwards with streams of 
water deviated in so many directions. By suitably forming the vane, 



however, the water may be entirely deviated in one direction, and 
the loss of energy from agitation of the water is entirely avoided. 

I-et AB (fig. 1 59) be a vane, on which a jet of water impingef at 
the point A and in the direction AC. Take AC =r = velocity of 
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water, and let AD represent in magnitude and direction the velocity 
of the vane. Completing the parallelogram, DC or AE represents the 
direction in which the water is moving relatively to the vane. If 
the lip of the vane at A is tangential to AE, the water will not have 
its direction suddenly changed when it impinges on the vane, and 
will therefore have no tendency to spread laterally. On the contrary 
it will he so gradually deviated that it will glide up the vane in the 
direction AB. This is sometimes ex})ressed by saying that the vane 
receives the water without shock, 

§ 130. Floats of Poncrlei Water Wheels. — Let AC (fig. 160) repre- 
sent the direction of a thin iionzontal stream of water having the 



city u. — The relative velocity - w. The final velocity BF (fig. 162) 
is found by combining the relative velocity BD mv^u tangential to 
Ihr surface with the velocity BE =u of the surface. The intensity of 
normal pressure, as in the last case, is (G/$)/(v The resultant 



velocity v. Let AB be a curved float moving horizontally with 
velocity M. The relative motion of water and float is then initially 
horizontal, and equal to v -u. 

In order that the float may receive the water without shock, it is 
necessary and sufficient that the lip of the float at A should be 
tangential to the direction AC of relative motion. At the end of 
{v -u)lg seconds the float moving with the velocity u comes to the 
position AjBj, and during this time a particle of water received at 
A and gliding up the float with the relative velocity v -u, attains a 
height DE=i-(y -uy^jig. At E the water comes to relative rest. Jt 
then descends along the float, and when after 2{v ^u)/g seconds the 
float has come to AoB.j the water will again have reached the lip at 
.Yj and will (put it tangentially, that is, in the direction CAj, with 
a relative velocity - (e - mJ = - J{2gDE) acquired under the influ- 
ence of gravity. The absolute velocity of the water leaving the float 
i > therefore m - W - u) ^2u -v. If « = } tf, the water will drop off the 
bucket deprived of all energy of motion. The whole of tne work 
of the jet must therefore have been expended in driving the float. 
The water will have been received without shock and discharged 
without velocity. This is the principle of the Poncelet wheel, but 
in thai case the floats move over an arc of a large circle ; the stream 
of water has considerable thickness (about 8 in.) ; in order to get 
the water into and out of the wheel, it is then necessary that the lip 
of the float should make a small angle (about 15°) with the direction 
of its motion. The water quits the wheel with a httie of its energy of 
motion remaining. 

§ 160. Pressure on a Curved Surface when the Water is deviated 
wholly in one Direction, — When a jet of water impinges on a curved 
.surface in such a direction that it is received without .shock, the 
pressure on the surface is due to its gradual deviation from its first 
direction. On any portion of the area the pressure is equal and 
opposite to the force required to cause the deviation of so much 
water a.s rests on that surface. Tn common language, it is equal 
to the centrifugal force of that quantity of water. 

Case I. Surface Cylindrical aHd Stationary. — Let AB (fig. 161) 
be the surface, having its axis at O and its radius = r. Let the 
water impinge at A tangentially, 
and quit the surface tangentially 
at B Since the surface is at rest, 
both the absolute velocity of 
,vaf or and the velocity relatively 
to the surface, and this remains un- 
changed during contact with the 
surface, because the deviating force 
is at each point perpendicular to 
the direction of motion. The water 
is deviated through an angle 
BCD=AOBs=0. Each particle of 
water of weight p exerts radially 
a centrifugal force pv'^jrg. Let the 
thickness of the stream ft. Then 
the weight of water resting on 
unit of surface -Ot lb ; and the normal pre.ssure per unit of 
.surface =« The resultant of the radial pressures uni- 

formly distributed from A to B will be a force acting in the 
direction OC bisecting AOB, and its magnitude will eaual that of a 
force of inten.sity =w, acting on the projection of Ali on a plane 
]u*rppndicular to the direction OC. The length of the chord AB = 

sin l(f>\ let b = breadth of the surface peimendicular to the plane 
of the figure. The resultant pressure on surface 

=5: R = 2rh sm ~ X — . — = 2 -htv^ sin 
2 g r g 2’ 



which is independent of the radius of curvature. It may be inferred 
that the resultant pressure is the same for any curved surface of the 
same projected area, which deviates the water through the same 
angle. 

Case 2. CvUndrical Surface moving in the Direction AC with Vela- 


normal pressure R =2{G !g)bi{v - w)®sin { 0. This resultant pressure 
may be resolved into two components P and L, one parallel and the 
other perpendicular to the direction of the vane's motion. The 
former is an effort doing work on the vane. The latter is a lateral 
force which does no work. 


P = R sin ^0 = {Glg)bi{v - m)®(i - cos 0) ; 

L = R cos ^0 = {Gfg)ht{v - sin 0. 

'Hie work done by the jet on the vane is Pu-{Glg)btu{v - 

cos 0), which is a maximum when u—^v. This result can also be 
obtained by considering that the work done on the plane must be 
equal to the energy lost by the water, when friction is neglected. 

If 0 = l8o‘', cos 0=-i, I -cos 0 = 2; then P =s2(G/g)/;f(i' 
the same result as for a concave cup. 

§ lOi. Position which a Movable Plane takes in Flowing Water.'— 
When a rectangular plane, movable about an axis parallel to one of 
its sides, is placed in an in- 
definite current of fluid, it 
takes a position such that the 
resultant of the normal pres- 
sures on the two sides of the 
axis passes through the axis. 

If, therefore, planes pivoted 
so that the ratio afb (fig. 163) 
is varied are placed in water, 
and the angle they make with 
the direction of the stream is 
observed, the position of liie 
resultant of the pressures on *03. 

the plane is determined for 

different angular positions. Experiments of this kind have been 
made by Hagen. Some of his result.s are given in the following 
table : — 




Larger I'lanc. 

Smaller Plane. 

alb = I ’o 

0=..., 

0 = yo® 

0-9 

75 " 


0*8 

Oo" 

57? 

0-7 

48 '^ 

43 

0*6 

25 " i 

29® 

0 5 

13 '^ 1 

13^* 

0-4 

1 1 

i 1 




0*2 

1 ^ 

L ’ ' 1 


§ 162, Direct Action distinguished from Reaction (Rankine, Steam 
Engine, § 147). 

The pressure which a jet exerts on a vane can be distinguished 
into two parts, viz. : — 

(1) The pressure arising from changing the direct component of 
the velocity of the water into the velocity of the vane. In fig. 
I53> § i.‘54» ob cos hoe is the direct component of the water’s velocity, 
or component in the direction of motion of vane. This is changed 
into the velocity ae of the vane. The pressure due to direct impulse 
is then 

Pj =GQ(a6 cos bae - ae)lg. 

For a flat vane moving normally, this direct action is the only action 
producing pressure on the vane. 

(2) The term reaction is applied to the additional action due to 
the direction and velocity with which the water glances ofl the 
vane. It is this which is diminished by the friction between the 
water and the vane. In Case 2, § lOo, the direct pressure i.s 

Pi=:GW(v-«)B/^. 

That due to reaction is 

Pg ■=: - Gbt{v - cos 0/g'. 

If 0<9o®, the direct component of the water's motion is not 
wholly converted into the velocity of the vane, and the whole 
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pressure due to direct impulse is not obtained. If ^>90®, cos ^ is 
negative and an additional pressure due to reaction is obtained. 

§163. Jet Propeller . — In the case of vessels propelled by a jet of 
water (fig. 164), driven stern wards from orifices at the side of the 
vessel, the water, originally at rest out- 
side the vessel, is drawn into the ship 
and caused to move with the forward 
velocity V of the ship. Afterwards it is 
projected stemwards from the jets with 
a velocity v relatively to the ship, or 
T» - V relatively to the earth. If O is 
the total sectional area of the jets, Civ is 
the quantity of water discharged pei 
second. The momentum generated per 
« sternward direction is 
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Fig. 164. 


second in a 

iG/^)Clv{v -V), and this is equal to the forward acting reaction P 
which propels the ship. 

The energy carried away by the water 

= (1) 

The useful work done on the ship 

PV = (G/g)fti;(i;-V)V. (2) 

Adding (i) and (2), we get the whole work expended on the water, 
neglecting friction : — 

W = i(G/g)Ht;(t^2- Va). 

Hence the ellicioncy of the jet propeller is 

PV/W-2V/(i; + V). (3) 

This increa.se.s towards unity as v approaches V. In other words, 
the less the velocity of the jets exceeds that of the ship, and there- 
fore the greater the area of the orifice of discharge, the greater is the 
efficiency of the propeller. 

In the " Waterwitch ” v was about twice V. Hence in this case 
the theoretical efficiency of the propeller, friction neglect(‘d, was 
about |. 

§ 164. Pressure of a Steady Stream in a Uniform Pipe on a Plane 
normal to the Direction of Motion, — Let CD (fig. 165} be a piano 
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placed normally to the stream which, for simplicity, may be sup- 
posed to flow horizontally. The fluid filaments are deviated in 
front of the plane, form a contraction at A, A,, and converge again, 
leaving a mass of eddying water behind the plane. Suppose the 
section A^Aq taken at a point where the parallel motion has not 
begun to be disturbed, atul A2Aa where the parallel motion is rc- 
v^stablished. Then, since the same quantity of water with the same 
velocity passes A^Ao. A2A3 in any given time, the external forces 
produce no change of momentum on the mass A^A-AjA^, and must 
therefore l^e in equilibrium If O is the section of the stream at 
AflA^, or and w the area of the plate CD, the area of the con- 
tracted section of the stream at AjA, will be c,. (n - w), where is the 
coefficient of contraction Hence, if v is the velocity at AqAq or A2A2, 
and the velocity at AjAj, 

= w) ; 

v, =t^n/r<.(0 -- w). (i) 

Let />,„ /jj, be the pressures at the three sections. Applying 
Bernoulli's theorem to the sections A^A^ and A,Aj, 

G^2g-G^'2g- 

Also, for the sections AjA^ and A,A.„ allowing that the head due 
to the relative velocity - r is lost iii shock : — 

‘G 


0 ^ 2 g- 


sg 2 g 


■■■ Ao-/>3 = G(t/i-v)a/2g; 

or, iulrodncing the value in (i), 


Po 




(») 


(3) 


Now the external forces in the direction of motion acting on the 
mass A0A0A2A., are the pressures p(,Q, - pM at the ends, and the 
reaction - R of the plane on the water, which is equal and opposite 
to the pressure of the water on the plane. As these are in equilibrium, 
(Po-p,)U-‘R = o: 

\2..2 

(4) 


R=Gaf .-iV-"*; 

Vc,(fl - Ml) y 2 g 


^ expression like that for the pressure of an isolated jet on an 
indefinitely extended plane, with the addition of the term in brackets, 
which depends only on the areas of the stream and the plane. For 
a given plane, the expression in brackets diminishes as 0 increases. 
If fl/« = p, the equation (4) becomes 




(4«) 


which IS of the form 

R = Gai(t;a/2g)K. 

where K depend.s only on the ratio of the sections of the stream and 
plane. 

For example, let Co = o*85, a value which is probable, if we allow 
that the sides of the pipe act as internal borders to an orifice. Then 

^2 


It 


p- 

K = 

I 

00 

2 

3*66 

3 

1*75 

4 

1*29 

5 

1*10 

10 

•94 

50 

2*00 

100 

3*50 


The assumption that the coefficient of contraction c, is constant 
for different values of p is probably only true when p is not very 
large. Further, the increase of K for large values of p is contrary to 
experience, and hence it may be inferred that the assumption that 
all the filaments have a common velocity v, at the section A, A, and 
a common velocity v at the section A„A.^ is not true when the stream 
is very much larger than the plane. Hence, in the expression 
R = KGuv^/2g, 

K must be determined by experiment in each special case. For a 
cylindrical body putting a; for the section, Cc for the coefficient of 
contraction, Cc(fl - w) for the area of the stream at AjAj, 
t/j = v(}/c,(Cl - w) ; t;* = vn/(Q - w) ; 

or, putting p = 

Vi = vp/Cc(p - I) , e, = ^P/(P - 0* 


Then 

where 


Taking 


R = KiGa>t'^/2g, 

^ &*^cl P- 4 i K, =0*467, a value less than before. 

Hence there is less pressure on the cylinder than on the thin plane. 

§ 165. Distribution of Pressure on a Surface on which a Jet impinges 
normally. — The principle of momentum gives readily enough the 
total or resultant pressure of a jet impinging on a plane surface, but 
m some cases it is useful to know the distribution of the pressure. 

The problem in the case in which 
the plane is struck normily, and 
the jet spreads in all directions, is 
one of great complexity, but even 
in that case the maximum intensity 
of the pressure is ea.5ily assignee!. 
Each layer of water flowing from 
an orifice is gradually deviated 
ffig. 16O) by contact with the sur- 
face, and during deviation exercises 
a centrifugal pressure towards the 
axis of the jet. The force exerted 
by each small mass of water is 
normal to its path and inversely as 
the radius of curvature of the path. 
Hence the greatest pressure on the 
plane must be at the axis of the jet, and the? pressure must decrease 
from the axis outwards, in some such way as is shown by the curve 
of pressure in fig. 167, the branches of the curve being probably 
asymptotic to the plane. 

For simplicity suppose the jet is a vertical one. Let (fig. 167) be 
the depth of the orifice from the free surface, and v, the velocity of 
discharge. Then, if w is the area of the orifice, the quantity of water 
impinging on the piano is obviously 

Q = cirt;j = w«y(2g'/sj) ; 

that is, supposing the orifice rounded, and neglecting the coefficient 
of discharge. 

The velocity with which the fluid reaches the plane Is, however, 
greater than this, and may reach the value 
ti= ^{2gh) ; 

where h is the depth of the plane below the free surface. The 
external layers of fluid subjected throughout, after leaving the 
oi^ce, to the atmospheric pressure will attain the velocity e, and 
vrill flow away with this velocity unchanged except by friction. 
The layers towards the interior of the jet, being subjected to a pressure 
greater than atmospheric pressure, will attain a less velocity, and so 
much less as they are nearer the centre of the jet. But the pressure 
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can in no case exceed the pressure i^j2g or h measured in feet of 
water, or the direction of motion of the watei' would be reversed, and 
there would be reflux* Hence the maximum intensity of the pressure 



of the jet on the plane is h ft. of water. If the pressure curve is 
drawn with pressures represented by feet of water, it will touch the 
tree water surface at the centre of the jet. 

Suppose the pressure curve rotated so as to form a solid of revolu- 
tion. The weight of water contained in that solid is the total 
pressure of the jel on the surface, which has already been deter- 
mined. Let V = volume of this solia, then GV is its weight in pounds. 
Con.sequeutly 

GV - {Glg)u)ViV ; 

V 

We have already, therefore, two conditions to be satisfied by the 
pressure curve. 

Some very interesting experiments on the distribution of pressure 
on a surface struck by a ]et have been made by J. S. Beresford 
(Pro/. Papers on Indian Engineering, No. cccxxn.), with a view to 
afford information as to the forces acting on the aprons of weirs. 
Cylindrical jets A m to 2 in. diameter, issuing from a ve.ssol in 
which the water level was constant, wore allowed to fall vertically 
on a brass plate q in. in diameter. A small hole in the brus.s plate 
communicated by a ftcxible tube wuth a vertical pressure cofcumn. 
Arrangements were made by which tliis aperture could be moved 
^ in. at a time across the area struck by the jet. The height of the 1 
pressure column, for each position oi the aperture, gave the pressure \ 
at that point of the area struck by the jet. When the aperture v;as 1 



I’n ;. i68. — Curves of Tresbure of Jets impinging normally on a Plane, 

exactly in the axis of the jet, the pressure column was very nearly 
level with the free surface in the reservoir supplying the jet ; that is, 
the pres.sure was very nearly v^/zg. As the aperture moveil away from 
the axis of the jet, lie pressure diminished, and it became insensibly 
small at a distance from the axis of the jet about equal to the dia- 
meter of the jet. Hence, roughly, the pressure due to the jet extends 
over an area about four times the area of section of the jet. 


Fig. 1 68 shows tlie pressure curves obtained in three experiments 
with three jets of the sues shown, and with the free surface level in 
the reservoir at the heights marked. 


E.xpcrhncnt t, 

Jet •47'; lu. dui meter. 

Experiment a, 

Jet >988 in. diameter. 

Expel iment 

Jet 1*95 in. diameter. 

Height from Free 
Surface to Br.'-<;s 
Plate in inches. 

Distance from Axis 
of Jet in indies. 

Pres.sure in inches 
of Water. 

Height from Free 
Surface to Hrass 
Plate in inches. 

Distance from Axis 
of Jet in inches. 

Pressure in inches 
of W-ater 

Height from Free 
Surface to Brass 
Plate in inches. 

< t 

rl 

<\» ^ 

P 

Pressure in inches 
of W*ater. j 
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,, 
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•5 
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•0 

0-5 

,, 
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As the general form of llie pressure curve has been alicady indi- 
cated, it may be assumed that its equation is of the form 

y-olr^> (i) 

But It has already been shown that lur a-^o, y-h, hcncc a-h. 
To determine ll\c rt-maming constant, the other condition may be 
used, that tlie solid formed by rotating llic pressure curve represents 
Ihe total pressure on the plane. The volume of the solid is 

V - / zvxydx 
J 0 

= 2Tr/*y' b '‘^xdA 

= ( 7 r;i/log,!;)[^-fc'^J* 

= irA/log„ h. 

Using the condition already slated, 

2u>^/{hh^) —Trhflogeb, 

log,fc-(ir/2.,)vW^,) 

Putting the value of h in (2) in eq. (1), and also r for the radiu.s of 
the jet at the orifice, so that the equation to the pressure 

curve is 

§ 166. Pesisiance of a Plane moving though a Fluid, or Pressure 
of a Curreyit on a Plane . — When a thin plate moves through the 
air, or through an indefinitely large mass of still water, hi a direction 
normal to its surface, there is an excess of pressure on the anterior 
face and a diminution of pressme on the jiostenor face. Let v be 
the relative velocity of the plate and fluid, (I the area of the plate, G 
the density of the fluid, h the height due to the velocity, then the 
total resistance is expressed by the equation 

R = /GO v^fzg pounds = fGQ/i ; 

where / is a coefficient having about the value i - 3 for a plate moving 
in still fluid, and i -8 for a current impinging on a fixed plane, whether 
the fluid ki air or water. The difiereiice in the value of the coefficient 
in the two cases is perhaps due to errors of experiment. There is a 
similar resistance to motion in the ca.se of all bodies of “ unfair " 
form, that is, in which tiie surfaces over which the water slides are 
not of gradual and continuous curvature- 

The stress between the fluid and plate arises chiefly in this way. 





The streams of fluid deviated in front of the plate, supposed for 
definiteneea to be moving tlxrough the fluid, receive from it forward 
momentum. Portions of this forward moving water are thrown off 
laterally at the edges of the plate, and diffused through the surround- 
ing fluid, instead of falliitg to their original position behind the 
plate. Other portions of comparatively still water are dragged into 
motion to fill the space left behind the plate ; and there is thus a 
pressure less than hydrostatic pressure at the back of the plate. The 
whole resistance to the motion of the ’plate is the sum of the excess of 
})rpssure in front and deficiency of pressure behind. This resistance 
IS independent of any friction or viscosity in the fluid, and is due 
simply to its inertia re.si.sting a sudden change of direction at the 
edge of the plate. 

Experiments made by a whirling machine, in which the plate is 
fixed on a long arm and moved circularly, gave the following values 
of the coeihcieni /. The method is not free from objection, as the 
centrifugal force causes a flow outwards across the plate. 


Approximate 
Area of Plate 
m sq. ft. 

Borda. 

Values of /. 

Hutton. Thibault. 

0*13 ] 

' ' 

1 i-3<) 1 

1-24 

0*25 1 

1*49 i 

1-43 r-5-25 

0-63 



i-ii j 

j 1 

1*784 


There is a steady increase of resistance with the .sue of the plate, 
in part or wholly auo to centrifugal action. 

P. L. G. Dubual (1734-1801;) made experiments on a plane 1 ft. 
square, moved in a straight line in water at 3 to 6^ ft, per second. 
Calling m the coefficient of excess of pressure in front, and n the 
coefficient of deficiency of pressure behind, so that f^ni + u, he 
found the following values 

n/x: j ; 0-433; /=i -433- 


The pressures were mea.sured by pressure c<jiuniiis. Experiments 
by A. j. Morin (1795-1880), G. Piobert (1793-1871) and I. Didion 
(1798-1878) oil plates of 0-3 to 2*7 sq. ft. area, drawn vertically 
through water, gave f-z-jH-, but the experiments were made m a 
reservoir of comj’aratively small depth. For similar plate.s moved 
through air they found / = i-3(), a result more in accordance with 
those which precede. 

For a fixea plane in a moving current of water E. Mariotte found 
/-1'25. Dubnat, in experiments in a current of wafer like those 
mentioned abo've, obtained the values »m = i-i86; 0-070; /r 

1-856. Thibault exposed to wind pressure planes of 1-17 and 2-5 
sq. fL area, and found / to vary from 1*508 to 2*125, the mean value 
being f~i -834, a result agreeing well with Dubuat. 

§ 1O7. Sia}iton's penwents on the Pressure of /ttr on Surfaces . — 
At the National Physical Laboratory, London, T. E, Stanton earned 
out a senes of experiments on the distribution of pressure on surfaces 
in a current of air passing through an air trunk. These were on a 
small scale but with exceptionally accurate means of measurement. 
These experiments diller from those already given in that the plane 
is small relati>^ely to the cross section of the current {Proc. Inst. 
Civ, Eng. clvi., 1904) Fig. 169 shows the distribution of pressure 
oi> a square plate, ab is the ])latc in 
v-ertical section, atb the distribution 
ol pressun* on the wind ward and adb 
tluit on the leeward side ol the centra’ 
.section. Similarly aeb is the dir.tribu' 
tion of pressure on the windward and 
afb on the leeward side of a diagonal 
.section. The intensity of pressure at 
the centre of the plate bn the windward 
side was in all cases p - lb per 

sq. ft., where G is the weight of a cubic 
foot of air and v the velocity of the 
cunent in ft. per sec. On the leeward 
side the negative pres.su re is uniform 
! c • " except near the edges, and its value 

B depends on the form of the plate. For 

a circular plate the pressure on the 
leeward .side was 0-48 and for 

a rectangular plate o*66 Ov^fzg. For 
circular or square plates the resultant 
^ pressure on the plate was P = 0-00126 

Fro. 169. tb per sq. ft. where v is the velocity 

of the current in ft. per sec. On a long 
narrow rectangular plate the resultant pressure was nearly 60 % 
greater than on a circular plate. In later tests on larger planes in 
free air, Stanton found re.sistaaces 18 % greater than those observed 
with small planes in the air trunk. 

§ 168. Case when the Direction of Motion is ohUqm to the Plane . — 
The determination of the pressure between a fluid and surface in this 
case is of nnporlance m many practical questions, for instance, m 
assigning the load due to wind pres-sure on sloping and curved roofs, 
and expcrim^ints have been made by Hutton, Vince, and Thibault on 
planes moved circularly through ah* and water on a whirling machine. 



Let AB i 7 o) be a plane moving in tho direction K making 
an angle (p with tlie plane. The resultant pressure between the fluid 
and the iflane will be a normal 
pressure N. The comj)onent K 
of this normal pressure is the 
re.*ii8tance to tho motion of the 
plane and the other comj>oucnt 
L is a lateral force rc.sistcd b\- 
the guides which support the 
plaiie. Obviously 

R = N sin 0 ; 

L~ N cos 0. 

In the case of wind pressure on 
a sloping roof surface, R is the 
horizontal and L the vertical 
component of the normal pres- Fig. 170. 

sure 

In experiments with the whirling machine it is the resistance to 
motion, R, which is directly measured. Let P be the pressure on a 
plane moved normally through a fluid. Then, for the same plane 
inclined at an angle 0 to its dhection of motion, the resistance was 
found bv Hutton to be 

R=-P(sin0)*'Mco&0, 

A simpler and more coni'enient expression given by Colonel 
Duchemin ir, 

R - 3P sin® 0/(x *f sin* 0) . 

Consequently, the total pressure between the fluid and plane is 
N = 2P sin 0/(1 4- sin* 0) ^ 2P/(co.sc‘C 0 -f sin 0) , 
and the lateral forc(‘ is 

L - 2P sin 0 cos 0/(1 + sin® 0). 

In 4872 some experiments were made for the Aeronautical Society 
on the pressure of air on oblique planes. These plates, of i to 2 ft. 
square, were balanced by ingenious mecliani.sm designed by F. H. 
Wenham and Spencer Browning, in such a manner that t>olh the 
pressure in the direction of the air cuiTcnt and tho lateral force were 
separatdy measured. These , pianos were placed oppo.site a Mast 
from a fan issuing from a wooden pipe 18 m. square, 1 he pressure of 
the bla.st varied from to i in. ol water pressure. The following are 
the results given in pounds per square foot of the plane, and a com- 

S mrison of the exp^imental results with the pressures given by 
duchemin 's rule. These last values an* obtained by taking P - 3 ‘31, 
the observed pressure on a normal surface ; — 

Angle between Plane and Direction \ I 

Horizontal pres.sure R . . . . 0-4 0-61 2*73 3-31 

Lateral pressure L i »6 i *^6 1*26 

Normal pressure „yL-+ R- . . . 1-65 2-05 3-01 3-31 

Normal prewsure by DuchemiiTs rule 1*605 2*027 3*276 3*31 

Water Motors 

In every system of machinery derit'ing energ)* from a natural 
water-fall there exist the following parts : — 

i, A supply channel or head race, leading the water from the 
highest accessible level to the site of the machine. Tliis may be 
an open channel of earth, masonry or wood, laid at as small a 
slope as is consistent with the deliver)- of the necessary' supply of 
water, or it may be a closed cast or wrought-iron pipe, laid at 
the natural slope of the ground, and about 3 ft. below the surface. 
In some cases part of the head race is an open channel, part 
a closed pipe. The channel often starts from a small storage 
reservoir, constructed near the .stream supplying the water motor, 
in which the water accumulates when the motor is not working. 
There are sluices or penstocks by which the supply can be cut 
off when necessary. 

2. Leading from the motor there is a tail race, culvert, or 
discharge pipe delivering the water after it has done its work 
at the lowest convenient level. 

3. A w'aste channel, weir, or bye-wash is placed at the origin 
of the head race, by which surplus water, in floods, escapes. 

4. The motor itself, of one of the kinds to be descriljed presently, 
which cither overcomes a useful resistance directly, as in the case 
of a ram acting on a lift or crane chain, or indirectly by actuating 
transmissive machinery, as when a turbine drives the shafting, 
belting and gearing of a mill. With the motor is usually com- 
bined regulating machinery for adjusting the power and speed 
to the work done. This may be controlled in some cases by 
automatic governing machinery. 
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§ 169. WaUr Motors with Artificid Sources of Energy. 
great convenience and simplicity of water motors has led to their 
adoption in certain cases, where no natural source of water 
power is available. In these cases, an artificial source of water 
power is created by using a steam-engine to pump water to a 
reservoir at a great elevation, or to pump water into a closed 
reservoir in which there is great pressure. The water flowing 
from the reserv^oir through hydraulic engines gives back the 
energy expended, less so much as has been wasted in friction. 
Such arrangements are most useful where a continuously acting 
steam engine stores up energy by pumping the water, while the 
w'ork done by the hydraulic engines is done intermittently. 

§ 170. Energy of a Water- fall. —Let H, be the total fall of level from 
the point where the water is taken from a natural stream to the 
point where it is discharged into it again. Of tliis total fall a portion, 
which can lx* estimated independently, is expended in overcoming 
the resistances of the head and tail races or the supply and discharge 
pipes. Let this portion of head wasted be Then the available 
head to work the motor is H H, - Ij,. It is this available head which 
should be used in all calculations oi the proportions of the motor. 
Let Q be the supply of water per second. Then GQll foot-pounds 
per second is the gross available work of the fall. The power of the 
fall may be utilized in three ways, {a) The GQ i)ound.s of water may 
be placed on a machine at the higJie.st level, and dc^cendmg in con- 
tact with It a distance of H ft., the work done will be (neglecting 
losses from friction or leakage) GQH foot-pounds per second, (b) 
Or the water may descend in a closed pipe from the higher to the 
lower level, 111 which case, with the same rc.servation as before, the 
pressure at the foot of the pipe will hep^ GH pounds per square foot. 
If the water with this pressure acts on a movable piston like that 
of a steam engine, it will drive the piston so that the volume described 
IS O cubic feet per .second. Then the work done will be />Q = GHQ 
foot-pounds per second as before. (^ Or lastly, the water may be 
jillowed to acquire the velocity i> - by its descent. The kinetic 

energy of Q ciiliic feet will then be j^GQv^/g = GQH, and if the water 
is allowed to impmge on surfaces suitably curved which bring it 
finally to rest, it will impart to these the .same energy as in the 
previous cases. Motors which receive energy mainly in the three 
ways de.scribed in (a), (b), (c) may be termed gravity, pressure and 
inertia motors respectively. Generally, if Q ft, per second of water 
art by weight through a distance /i., at a pressure p due to k. ft, of 
fall, and w'ith a velocity v due to ^t. of fall, so that /q -f h.^ + h^ — Li, 
then, apart from energy wasted by friction or leakage or imperfection 
of the machine, the work done will be 

OQ/q + PQ + (G/g)Q(t'72g) GQH foot pounds, 
the same as if the water acted simply by its weight while de.scending 
H ft. 

§ 17 1. Site for Water Motor.— V^hcrtvtr a stream flows from 
a iiigher to a lower level it is possible to erect a water motor. 
The amount of power obtainable depends on the available head 
and the supply of water. In choosing a site the engineer will 
select a portion of the stream where there is an abrupt natural 
fall, or at least a considerable slope of the bed. He will have 
regard to the facility of constructing the channels which are to 
convey the water, and will take advantage of any bend in the river 
which enables him to shorten them. He will have accurate 
measurements made of the quantity of water flowing in the 
stream, and he will endeavour to ascertain the average quantity 
available throughout the year, the minimum quantity in dry 
seasons, and the maximum for which bye-wash chamiels must 
be provided. In many cases the natural fall can be increased 
by a dam or weir thrown across the stream. The engineer will 
also examine to what extent the head will vary in different 
seasons, and whether it is necessary to sacrifice part of the fall 
and give a steep slope to the tail race to prevent the motor being 
drowned by backwater in floods. Streams fed from lakes which 
form natural resei-voirs or fed from glaciers are less variable than 
streams depending directly on rainfall, and are therefore advan- 
tageous for water-power purposes. 

1^172. Water Power at Holyoke, L. 5. /I .—About 85 m. from the 
mouth of the Connecticut river there was a fall of about 60 ft. in 
a short distance, forming what were called the Grand Rapids, below 
which the river turned sharply, forming a kind of peninsula on which 
the city of Holyoke is buUt. In 1845 the magnitude of the w.;iter- 
power available attracted attention, and it was decided to build a 
dam across the river. The ordinary flow of the river is 6000 cub. ft. 
per sec., giving a gross power of 30,000 h.p. In dry seasons the 
power is 20,000 h.p., or occasionally less. From above the dam a 
system of canals takes the water to mills on three levels. The first 
canal starts with a width of 140 ft. and depth of 22 ft., and supplies 


I the highest range of mills. A second canal takes the water which 
has driven turbines in the highest mills and supplies it to a second 
I serie.s of mills. There is a third canal on a still lower level supplying 
the lowest mills. The water then finds its way back to the river. 
With the grant of a mill site is also leased the right to use the water- 
power. A mill -power is defined as 38 cub. ft. of water per sec. 
during 16 hours per day on a fall of 20 ft. This gives about 60 h.p. 
effective. The charge lor the power water is at tlie rate of 20s. per 
h.p. per annum. 

§ 173. Action of Water in a Water Motor— Wlnt^x motors may 
be divided into water -pressure engines, water-wheels and 
turbines. 

Water-pressure engines are machines with a cylinder and piston 
or ram, in principle identical with the corresponding part of a 
steam-engine. The water is alternately admitted to and dis- 
charged from the cylinder, causing a reciprocating action of the 
piston or plunger. It is admitted at a high pressure and dis- 
charged at a low one, and consequently work is done on the piston. 
The water in these machines never acquires a high velocity, and 
for the most part the kinetic energy of the water is wasted. 
The useful work is due to the difference of the pressure of 
admission and discharge, whether that pressure is due to the 
weight of a column of water of more or less considerable height, 
or is artificially produced in ways to be described presently. 

Water-wheels are large vertical wheels driven by water falling 
from a higher to a lower level. In most water-wheels, the water 
acts directly by its weight loading one side of the wheel and so 
causing rotation. But in all water-wheels a portion, and in some 
a considerable portion, of the work clue to gravity is first em- 
ployed to generate kinetic energy in the water ; during its 
action on the water-wheel the velocity of the water diminishes, 
and the wheel is therefore in part driven by the impulse due to 
the change of the water’s momentum. Water-wheels arc there- 
fore motors on which the water acts, partly by weight, partly by 
impulse. 

Turbines are wheels, generally of small size compared with 
water wheels, driven chiefly ])y the impulse of the water. Before 
entering the moving part of the turbine, the water is allowed 
to acquire a considerable velocity ; during its action on the 
turbine this velocity is diminished, and the impulse due to the 
change of momentum drives the turbine. 

In designing or selecting a water motor il. is not sufficient to 
consider only its efficiency in normal conditions of working. 
It is generally quite as important to know how it will act with 
a scanty water supply or a diminished head. The greatest 
difference in water motors is in their adaptability to varyitig 
conditions of working. 

Water-pressure Engines. 

§ 174. In these the water acts by pressure either due to the 
height of the column in a supply pipe descending from n high- 
level reservoir, or created by pumping. Pressure engines were 
first used in mine-pumping on waterfalls of greater height than 
could at that time be utilized by water wheels. Usually they 
were single acting, the water-pressure lifting the heavy pump 
rods which then made the return or pumping stroke by their 
own weight. To avoid losses by fluid friction and shock the 
velocity of the water in the pipes and passages was restricted 
to from 3 to 10 ft. per second, and the mean speed of plunger to 
I ft. per second. The stroke was long and the number of strokes 
3 to 6 per minute. The pumping lift being constant, such engines 
worked practically always at full load, and the efficiency was 
high, about 84 %. But they were cumbrous macliines. They 
are described in Weisbach’s Mechanics of Engineering. 

The convenience of distributing energy from a central station 
to scattered working-points by pressure water conveyed in pipes 
— a system invented by Lord Armstrong — has already been 
mentioned. This system has led to the development of a great 
variety of hydraulic pressure engines of very various types. 
The cost of pumping the pressure water to some extent restricts 
its use to intermittent operations, such as working lifts and 
cranes, punching, shearing and riveting machines, forging and 
flanging presses. To keep down the cost of the distributing 
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mains very high pressures are adopted, generally 700 lb per 
sq. in. or 1600 ft. of head or more. 

In a large number of hydraulic machines worked by water at 
high pressure, especially lifting machines, the motor consists of a 
direct, single acting ram and cylinder. In a few cases double- 
acting pistons and cylinders are used ; but they involve a 
water-tight packing of the piston not easily accessible. In some 
cases pressure engines are used to obtain rotative movement, 
and then two double-acting cylinders or three single-acting 
cylinders are used, driving a crank shaft. Some double-acting 
cylinders have a piston rod half the area of the piston. The 
pressure water acts continuously on the annular area in front 
of the piston. During the forward stroke the pressure on the 
front of the piston balances half the pressure on the back. During 
the return stroke the pressure on the front is unopposed. The 
water in front of the piston is not exhausted, but returns to the 
supply pipe. As the frictional losses in a fluid are independent 
of the pressure, and the work done increases directly as the 
pressure, the percentage loss decreases for given velocities of 
flow as the pressure increases. Hence for high-pressure machines 
somewhat greater velocities are permitted m the passages than 
for low-pressure machines. In supply mains the velocity is 
from 3 to 6 ft. per second, in valve passages 5 to 10 ft. per second, 
or in extreme cases 20 ft. per second, where there is less object 
in economizing energy. As the water is incompressible, slide 
valves must have neither lap nor lead, and piston valves are 
preferable to ordinary slide valves. To prevent injurious com- 
pression from exhaust valves closing too soon in rotative engines 
with a fixed stroke, small self-acting relief valves are fitted to the 
cylinder ends, opening outwards against the pressure into the 
valve chest. Imprisoned water can then escape without over- 
straining the machine. 

In direct single-acting lift machines, in which the stroke is 
fixed, and in rotative machines at constant speed it is obvious 
that the cylinder must he filled at each stroke irrespective of the 
amount of work to be done. The same amount of water is used 
whether much or little work is done, or whether great or small 
weights are lifted. Hence while pressure engines are very 
efficient at full load, their efficiency decreases as the load de- 
creases. Various arrangements have been adopted to diminish 
this defect in engines working with a variable load. In lifting 
machinery there is sometimes a double ram, a hollow ram 
enclosing a solid ram. By simple arrangements the solid ram 
only IS u.scd for small loads, but for large loads the hollow ram is 
locked to the solid ram, and the Iw^o act as a ram of larger area. 
In rotative engines the case is mure difficult. In Hastie’s and 
IHgg's engines the stroke is automatically varied with the load, 
increasing when the load is large and decreasing when it is small. 
But such engines arc complicated and have not achieved much 
success. Wliere pressure engines are used simplicity is generally 
a first consideration, and economy is of less importance. 

§ 175. Efficiency of Pressure Engines . — It is hardly possible to form 
a theoretical expression lor the eflicicncy of pressure engines, but 
some general considerations are useful. Consider the case of a long 
stroke hydraulic ram, which has a fairly constant velocity v during 
the stroke, and valve.s which are faii’ly wide open during most of the 
stroke. Let r be the ratio of area of ram to area of valve passage, 
a ratio which maj^ vary in ordinary cases from 4 to 12. Then the 
loss in shock of the water entering the cylinder will be (r - i)^r^l2e in 
It. of head. The friction in the .supply pipe is also proportional to 
The energy carried away in exhaust will be proportional to v^. 
Hence the total hydraulic losses may be taken to be approximately 
^i'“/2g' ft., where ^is a coefficienl depending on the proportions of the 
machine. Let / be the friction of the ram packing and mechanism 
reckoned in lb per sq. ft. of ram area. Then if the supply -pipe 
pressure driving the machine is /> lb per sq. ft., the effective working 
pressure will be 

p - ~ / lb per sq. ft. 

Let A be the area of the ram in sq. ft., v its velocity in ft. per sec. 
The useful work done will be 

(/> -GpD^fig - f)Av ft. lb per sec., 
and the efficiency of the machine will be 

V^{p-O^V2g-f)lf’‘ 

Phis shows, that the efficiency increases with the pressure p, and 
diminishes with the speed v, other things being the same. If in 


Level 


Diacitarffe 


regulating the engine for varying load the pressure is throttled, 
part of the available head is destroyed at the throttle valve, wd 
p in the bracket above is reduced. Direct-acting hydraulic lifts, 
without intermediate gearing, may 

have an efficiency of 95 % during the LttMil of Su^ 

working stroke. If a hydraulic jigger is 
used with ropes and sheaves to change 
the speed of the ram to the speed of 
the ufl, the efficiency may be only 
50%. E. B. Ellington has given the 
efficiency of lifts with hydrauhe 
balance at 85 % during the working 
stroke. Large pressure engines have 
an efficiency of 85 %, but small rota- 
tive engines probably not more than 
50 % and that only when fully loaded. 

§ 176. Direct- Acting Hydraulic 
Lift (fig. 171). — This is the 
simplest of all kinds of hydraulic 
motor. A cage W is lifted directly 
by water pressure acting in a. 
cylinder C, the length of which is 
a little greater than the lift. A 
ram or plunger R of the same 
length is attached to the cage. 

The water-pressure admitted by a 
cock to the cylinder forces up the 
ram, and when the supply valve is 
closed and the discharge valve 
opened, the ram descends. In 
this case the ram is 9 in. diameter, 
with a stroke of 49 ft. It consists 
of lengths of wrought -iron pipe 
screwed together perfectly water- 
tight, the lower end being closed 
by a cast-iron plug. The ram 
works in a cylinder ii in. dia- 
meter of 9 ft. lengths of flanged 
cast-iron pipe. The ram passes 
water-tight through the cylinder 
cover, which is provided with 
double hat leathers to prevent 
leakage outwards or inwards. As 
the weight of the ram and cage is 
much more than sufficient to cause 
a descent of the cage, part of the 
weight is balanced. A chain at- 
tached to the cage passes over a 
pulley at the top of 
the lift, and carries 
at its free end a 
balance weight B, 
working in T iron 
guides. Water is ad- 
mitted to the cylinder 
from a 4-in. supply 
pipe through a two- 
way slide, worked by 
a rack, spindle and 
endless rope. The 
lift works under 73 
ft, of head, and lifts 
1350 Ib at 2 ft. per 
second. The effi- 
ciency is from 75 to 
80%. 

The principal pre- 
judicial resistance to 
the motion of a ram 

of this kind is the fric- ^ 

lion of thecup leathers, 
which make the joint 
between the cylinder 
and ram. Some ex- 


it 


Fig. 171. 


periments by John Hick give for the friction of these leathers 
the following formula. Let F - the total friction in pounds ; 
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(i ^diameter oi rum m It. ; p *= vvalci-piesburv m pounds per sq. ft. ; 
/{ a coefficiciit. 

k -u if lilt* leathers are new or badly lubricated ; 

=0*00202 i£ tne leatners are m good condition and well lubnccated. 

Since the total piessnre on the ram is P - tne iraction of tne 

total i)ressuro expimJed in overcoming the inction of the leatners is 
F/P - 'OO^jd to 'oo^ijd, d being in led. 

Let 11 he ttie heignt ot tne pressure column measured from the 
tree surface of the supply reservoir to the bottom of the ram in its 
lowest position, tiie iieight from the discharge reservoir to the 
same point, h the height of the ram alcove its lowest point at any 
moment, S the length ol stroke, 11 the area of the ram, W the weight 
of cage, K the weight of ram, B the weight of balance weight, w the 
weight ot bal lUCC chain ]>er loot run, F the friction of the cup leather 
and sli les Then, neglecting fluid friction, if the ram is rising the 
accelerating force is 

P, ^G{H- li)il - R - \V + 13 - w(S -h)^ wh - F, 
and if the ram is descending 

^ - G(Hj, - ;i)U ‘t W + R - B + i£/(S - //) ^ u/A - F. 

If w~l Gil, Pj and P, are constant throughout the stroke; and 
the moving force in ascending and descending Is the same, if 
B=v; +R t-«;S-Ga(ii +ni)/2. 

Using the values pist found for «• and H, 

P, =P,-^Gr2(H-Hi,) F. 

Let W + R 4 It'S + B - IJ. and let P be the constant accelerating 
force acting on the system, then the acceleration is (P/U)^. The 
velocity at the end of the stroke is (assuming the Inction to be 
constant) 

v=r,^(2PgS/U); 

and the mean velocity of ascent is h'. 

§ 177. jlrmstrojig's hydraulic Jigger, — Thi.s is simply a single- 
acting hydraulic cylinder and ram, provided with sheaves so 
as to give motion to a wire rope or chain. It is used in various 
forms of lift and crane. Fig. 172 show'.s the arrangement. A 
h} draulic ram or plunger B works in a 
stationary cylinder A. Ram and cylinder 
carry sets of .sheaves over which passes a 
chain or rope, fixed at one end to the 
cylinder, and at the other connected over 
guide pulleys to a lift or crane. For each 
pair of pulleys, one on the cylinder and one 
on the ram, the IPo^'(‘ment of the free end 
of the rope is doubled compared with that 
of the ram. With three pairs of pulleys the 
free end of the rope lias a movement equal 
to six times the stroke of tiie ram, the force 
exerted being in the inverse proportion. 

§ 178. Rotative Hydfaidic Engines. — Valve- 
gear mechanism similar in piiticiple to that 
ol steam engines can be applied to actuate 
the admission and di,scharge valves, and the 
pressure engine is then converted into a con- 
t inuou.sly -acting motor. 

Let H be the available fall to work the 
engine after deducting the loss of head in the 
supply and di.scharge ]upc*s, Q the supply of 
water in cubic feet per second, and 77 the 
efficiency of the engine. Then the horse-power 
of the engine is 

H.P. =7,GQH/5.50. 

The efficiency ot large slow-moving pressure engines is 17 = *66 to *8. 
In small motors of thus kind probably 77 is not greater than *5. 
1-et V be the mean velocity of the ])istcm, then its diameter d is given 
b) the relation 

Q -7r(f*i'/4 in double-acting engines, 

= irrA'/8 in single- acting engines. 

If there are n cylinders put fj/a for Q in these equations. 

Small rotative pressure engines form extremely convenient 
motors for hoists, capstans or winches, and for driving small 
machinery. The single-acting engine has the advantage that 
the pressure of the piston on the crank pin is always in one 
direction ; there is then no knocking as the dead centres are 
passed. Generally three .single-acting cylinders are used, so 
that the engine wull readily start in all positions, and the driving 
effort on the crank pin is very uniform. 

Brotherhood Hydraulic Engine. — Three cylinders at angles of 120^ 
with each other are formed in one casting with the frame. The 
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plungers are hollow trunks, and the connecting rods abut in 
cylindrical reces.se.s in tnem and «a*e connected to a common crank 
pm. A circular valve disk witii concentric segmental ports revolves 
at the same rate as tiie crank over ports in the valve lace common to 
tiifc tiiree cyliiwers. Lacii cylinder is always in communication v’lth 
eitner an admission or exuaust port, iiie blank parte of the circular 
valve close Uie aaniisbioii and exhaust ports alternately. The fixed 
valve lace is oi hgnuiii vitae in a metal recess, and the revolving 
valve of gun-mei<d. In the case of a small capstan engine the 
cylinders are 3^ m diameter and 3 in. stroke. At 40 revs, per minute, 
tae piston speed is 3 1 1 1. 
jier iuinate. Int ports 
are 1 in. diameter or 
of the piston area, and 
the mean velocity m 
the ports 0*4 ft. per 
sec. With 700 !b per 
sq. in water pressure 
and an efheieucy of 
50 %, the engine is 
about 3 h.p. A com- 
mon arrangement is to 
have three parallel 
cylinders acting on a 
I lu ce- throw crank shaft, 
the cylinders oscillating 
on trunnions. 

Hustle's Engine. — Fig. 

173 shows a similar 
engine made by Messrs 
Ua.stie of Greenock G, 

G, G are the three 
plungers which pass out 
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of the cylinders through cup leathers, and act on the same erpmk pin. 
A is the inlet pipe which communicates w ith the cock B. 'riiis cock 
controls the action of the engine, being so ronstrucled that it acts as 
a reversing valve when the handle C is in its extren-.e positions and 
as a brake when m its middle position. With the handle m its 
middle position, the ports of tlie cylinders are in con mu meat ion 
with the exhaust Two passages are forired in 11 c* Iran ing lea i ling 
Irom the cock B to the ends of the cylmdcTh, one Viing in com- 
munication with the supply pipe A, the other with the discharge 
pipe Q. These passages end as shown at F. The oscillation of the 
cylinders puts them 
alternately in com- 
munication with eacli of 
these passages, and thus 
the water is alternately 
admitted and exhausted. 

In any ordinary rota- 
tive engine the length of 
.stroke is invariable. 

Consequently the con- 
sumption of water de- 
])ends simply on the 
speed of the engine, 
irresjiective of the effort 
must be vaned without 




overcome. If 
altering the 


the 


I'ower of the engine 
number of rotations, then 
the stroke must be made variable. Messrs Hastie have con- 
trived an exceedingly ingenious method of carying the sltoke 
automatically, in proportion to the amount of woik to be done (lig. 
17^) The crank pin I 
is carried! in a slide H 
moving in a disk M. 

In this is a double 
cam K acting on two 
small si eel rollers J, 

1 . attached to the 
.slide 11. If the cam 
rotates it moves the 
slide and increases or 
decreases the radius of 
the circle in which the 
.rank pin 1 rotates. 

'Hie disk M is keyed 
on a hollow shaft sur- 
rounding the driving 
shaft P, to which the 
rams are attached. 

The hollow shaft N 
has two snugs to 
which the chains RR 
are attached (fig 173). 

The shaft P carries the 
spring case SS to wh ich 
also arc attached the \ 

other ends of the chains. When the engine is at rest the springs 
extend themselves, rotating the hollow shaft N and the frame M, 
so as to place the crank pin 1 at its nearest position to the axis of 
rotation. When a resistance has to be overcome, the shaft N rotates 
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rdativ«ly to P, compressing the springs, till their resistance balances 
the pressure due to ttie resistance to the rotation of P. The engine 
then commences to work, the crank pm bemg in the position m 
which tile turning etlort just overcomes the resistance. It the 
resistance diminisaes, the springs lorce out the chams ami shorten the 
stroke of the plungers, and vice versa. The following experiments, 
on an engine of this land worjtiug a hoist, show how the automatic 
arrangement adjusted tne water used to tlie work done. The lilt 
was 22 ft. and the water pressure in the cylmders 6 o lb per sq. in. 
W^gwiirted, I Ch.m I ^ 

'"garnf’"') - M 10 X7 .o .. .. 

§ 170. Accumulator Machinery . — It has already been pointed 
out that it is in some casas convenient to use a steam engine 
to create an artificial head of water, which is afterwards employed 
in driving wat(jr-pressure machinery. Where power is required 
intermittently, for short periods, at a number of different points, 
as, for instance, in moving the cranes, lock gates, &c., of a 
dockyard, a separate steam engine and boiler at each point is 
very inconvenient ; nor can engines worlced from a common 
boiler be used, because of the great loss of heat and the difficulties 
which arise out of condensation in the pipes. If a tank, into 
which water is continuously pumped, can be placed at a great 
elevation, the water can then be used in hydraulic machinery 
in a very convenient way. Each hydraulic machine is put 
in communication with the tank by a pipe, and on opening a 
valve it commences work, using a quantity of water directly 
proportional to the work done. No attendance is required when 
the machine is not working. 

A site for such an elevated tank is, however, seldom available, 
and in place of it a beautiful arrangement termed an accumulator, 
invented by Lord Armstrong, is used. This consists of a tall 
vertical cylinder ; into this works a solid ram through cup 
leathers or hemp j)acking, and the ram is loaded by fixed v/eights, 
so that the pressure in the cylinder is 700 th or 800 th per sq. in. 
In some cases the ram is fixed and the cylinder moves on it. 

The pumping en- 
gines which supply 
the energy that 
is stored in the ac- 
cumulator should 
be a pair coupled 
at right angles, .so 
as to start m any 
position. The en- 
gines pump into 
the accumulator 
cylinder till the 
ram is at the top 
of its stroke, when 
by a catch ar- 
rangement acting 
on the engine 
throttle valve 
the engines arc 
stopped. If the 
accumulator ram 
descends, in con- 
sequence of water 
being taken to 
work machinery, 
the engines im- 
mediately recom- 
mence working. 
Pipes lead from 
the accumulator 
to each of the 
machines requir- 
ing to be driven, 
and do not require to be of large size, as the pressure is so 
great. 

Fig. 176 shows in a diagrammatic way the scheme of a system of 
accumulator machinery. A is the accumulator^ with its ram carry- 
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ing a cylisdrical wrought-iron tank W, in which weights are placed 
to load the accumulator. At K is one of the piosaure engi^ or 
jiggers, worked Ironi tne accumulator, discharging the water alter use 
mto the tank T. In this case the pressure engine is shown working a 
set ol blocks, the fixed block being on the ram cylinder, the running 
block on the ram. The cham running over these blocks works a 
lilt cage L, the speed of which is as many times greater than that of 
tiic ram as tliere are plies of chain on 
the block tackle. B is the balance 
weight ol the cage. 

In the use oi accumulators on ship- 
board lor workmg gun gear or steering 
gear, the accumulator ram is loaded by 
.springs, or by steam pressure acting on a 
piston much larger than the ram. 

K. H. Tweddell has used accumula- 
tors with a pressure of 2000 tb per 
sq. in. to work hydrauhe riveting ma 
chinery. 

The amount of energy stored in the 
accumulator, having a ram (J in. in 
diameter, a stroke of S ft., and deliver- 
ing at /> fb pressure per sq. in., is 

foot-pounds. 

'J ims, if the ram is 9 in^ the stroke 20 ft., 
and tlie pressure boom per sq. in., the 
V ork stored in the accumulator wlicn the 
ram is at the top of the stroke is 1,017,600 
foot-pomids, that is, enough to dnve a 
machine requiring one horse power for 
about half an hour. As, however, the 
pumping engine replaces water as soon 
as it is drawn off, the workmg capacity 
of the accumulator is very much greater 
than tliis. Tweddell found that a.n ac- 
cumulator charged at 12501b discharged 
at 1225 lb per sq. in. Hence the friction 
was equivment to 12^ lb per sq. in. and 
the efficiency q8 %, 

When a very great pressure is required 
a diilercntial accumulator (fig. 177) is 
coDvenicnt. The ram is fixed and pas.ses througli both ends of 
the cylinder, but is of different cliaii cters at the two ends, 
A and B. Hence if f/,, d.j are the diameters of the ram in inches and 
p the required pressure in lb per .sq. m , the load required is 
-rf'V). An accumulator of this kind used with riveting 
machines has i-5.| in., d.^ in. 'J he pressure is 2000 lb per uq. in. 
and the load 5*.| tons. 

Sometimes an accumulator is loaded by water or steam jiressure 
instead of by a dead weight, lug. 178 shows the aiTang.< nu nl. A 
pLsInn A is connected to a plunger B of much 
smaller area. Water pressure, say from town 
mains, is admitted IhjIow A, and the high 
l>ressurc water is pumped into and dLscharged 
Irom the cylinder C iu whidi B work.s. If f is 
the ratio of the areas of A and B, then, neglect- 
ing friction, the pressure in the upper cylinder 
la r times that under the pLsion A. With a 
variable rate of supply and demand from tin 
U7)per cylinder, the piston A rises and falls, 
maintaming always a constant jiressure in the 
upper cylinder. 
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Water Wheels. 

§ 180. Overshot and High Breast Wheels. 

— When a water fall ranges between 10 
and 70 ft. and the w'ater supply is from 3 
to 25 cub. ft. per second, it is possible to 
construct a bucket whe(‘l on which the water 
acts chiefly by its weight. If the variation 
of the head-water level does not exceed 2 ft., 
an overshot wheel may be used (fig. 179). 

The water is then projected over the summit 
of the wheel, and falls in a parabolic path 
into the buckets. With greater variation of head-water level, a 
pi^ch-back or high breast wheel is better. The water falls over 
the top of a sliding sluice into the wheel, on the same side as the 
head race channel. By adjusting the height of the sluice, the 
requisite supply is given to the wheel in all positions of the 
head-water level. 

The wheel consists of a exst-iron or wTought-iron axle C 
supporting the weight of the wheel. To this are attached two 
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sets of arms A of wood or iron, which support circular segmental 
plates, B, termed shrouds. A cylindrical sole plate dd extends 
between the shrouds on the inner side. The buckets are formed 



by wood planks or curved wrought-iron plates extending from 
.shroud to sliroiid, the back of the buckets being formed by the 
sole plate. 

The efficiency may be taken at 075. Hence, if h.p is the effective 
liorse power, H the available fall, and Q the available water sup])ly 
per second, 

h. p, =o73(GQH/.55o) ^0-085 QH. 

If the periplicral velocity of the water wheel is too great, water is 
thrown out of the buckets before reaching the bottom of the fall. 
In practice, the circumferential velocity of water wheels of the kind 
now described is from 4 J to 10 ft. per second, about G ft. being the 
usual velocity of good iron wheels not of very small size. In order 
that the water may enter the buckets easily, it must have a greater 
velocity than the wheel. Usually the velocity of the water at the 
point where it enters the wheel is from 9 to 12 ft. per second, and 
to produce this it must enter the wheel at a point 16 to 27 in. below 
the head- water level Hence the diameter of an overshot wheel 
may be 

-li toH -2| ft 

Overshot and high breast w’heels work badly in back-water, and hence 
if the tail-water level varies, it is better to reduce the diameter of 
the wheel so that its greatest immersion in flood is not more than 

1 ft. The depth d of the .shrouds i.s about 10 to 16 in. The number 
of buckets may be about 

N ^irDId. 

Let V be the peripheral velocity of the wheel. Then the capacity 
of that portion of the wheel which passes the sluice in one .second is 

— vhd nearly, 

b being the breadth of the wheel between the shrouds. If, however, 
this quantity of water were allowed to pass on to llie wheel the 
buckets would begin to .spill their contents almost at the top of the 
fall. To diminish the loss from spilling, it is not only necessary to 
give the buckets a suitable form, but to restrict the water supply to 
one-fourth or one-third of the gross bucket capacity. Let w be the 
value of this ratio ; then, Q being the supply of water per second, 
Q=wQi =mbdv. 

This gives the breadth of the wheel if the water supply is known. 
The form of the buckets should be determined thus. The outer 
element of the bucket should be in tlie direction of motion of the 
water entering relatively to the wheel, so that the water may enter 
without splashing or shock. The buckets should retain the water as 
long as possible, and the width of opening of the buckets should be 

2 or 3 in. greater than the thickness of the sheet of water entering. 


For a wooden bucket (fig. 180, A), take ab = distance between two 
buckets on periphery of wheel. Make ed = l eb, and be to ^ ab. 
Join cd. For an iron bucket (fig. 180, B), take eb ; bc=l ab. 

Draw cO making an 
angle of 10® to 15° with 
the radius at c. On Oc 
take a centre giving a 
circular arc passing 
near d, and round the 
curve into the radial 
part of the bucket de. 

There are two ways 
in which the power of 
a water wheel is given 
off to the machinery 
driven. In wooden 
wheeJ.s and wheels 
with rigid arms, a spur 
or bevil wheel keyed 
on the axle of the 
turbine will transmit 



the power to the shafting. It is obvious that the w'hole 
turning moment due to the weight of the water is then trans- 
mitted through the arms and axle of the water wheel. When 
the water wheel is an iion one, it usually has light iron 
suspension arms incapable of resisting the bending action due 
to the transmission of the turning effort to the axle. In that 
case spur segments are bolted to one of the shrouds, and the 
pinion to which the power is transmitted is placed so that the 
teeth in gear are, as nearly as may be, on the line of action of the 
resultant of the weight of the water in the loaded arc of the wheel. 

The largest high breast wheels ever constructed were probably 
the four wheels, each 50 ft. in diameter, and of 125 h.p., erected 
by Sir W, Fairbairn in 1S25 at Catrine in Ayrshire. These wheels 
are still working. 

§ 181. Poncelet Water Wheel — When the fall does not exceed 
6 ft., the best water motor to adopt in many case.s is the Poncelet 
undershot water wheel. In this the water acts very nearly in the 
same way as in a turbine, and the Poncelet wheel, although 
slightly less efficient than the best turbines, in normal conditions 
of working, is superior to most of them when working with 
a reduced supply of water. A general notion of the action 
of the Wf^ter on a Poncelet wheel has already been given in 
§ 159, Fig. 181 shows its construction. The water penned back 
between the side walls of the wheel pit is allowed to flow* to the 



Fig. 181. 


wheel under a movable sluice, at a velocity nearly equal to the 
velocity due to the whole fall. I'he water is guided down a slope 
of I in 10, or a curved race, and enters the wheel without shock. 
Gliding up the curved floats it comes to rest, falls back, and 
acquires at the point of discharge a backward velocity relative 
to the wheel nearly equal to the forward velocity of the wheel. 
Consequently it leaves the wheel deprived of nearly the whole 
of its origin^ kinetic energy. 

Taking the efficiency at o-Go, and putting H for the available fall, 
h.p. for the horse-power, and Q for the water supply per second, 
h.p. — o*o68 QH. 

The diameter D of the wheel may be taken arbitrarily. It should not 
be leas than twice the fall and is more often four times the fall. For 
ordinary cases the smallest convenient diameter is 14 ft. with a 
straight, or 10 ft. with a curved, approach channel. The radial 
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depth of bucket should be at least half the fall^ and radius of curvature 
of buckets about half the radius of the wheel. The shrouds are 
usually of cast iron with flanges to receive the buckets. The buckets 
may be of iron J in. thick bolted to the flanges with ^ in. bolts. 

Let H' be the fall measured from the free surface of the head- 
water to the point F where the mean layer enters the wheel ; then the 
velocity at which the water enters is v = and the best 

circumferential velocity of the wheel is V =o‘55v to O'fw. The 
number of rotations of the wheel per second is N =V/irD. The 
thickness of the sheet of water entering the wheel is very im- 
portant. The best thickness accordmg to experiment is 8 to lo 
m. The maximum thickness should not exceed 12 to 15 in., when 
there is a surplus water supply. Let e be the thickness of the sheet 
of water entering the wheel, and b its widtli ; tlien 
fccr/=Q; otb—Qfev. 

Grashof takes and then 

. fc=6Q/HJ(2^H). 

Allowing for the contraction of the stream, the area of opening 
through the sluice may be 1*25 he to 1*3 he. The inside width of 
the wheel is made about 4 in. greater than b. 

Several constructions have been given for the floats of Poncelet 
wheels. One of the simplest is that shown in figs. 181, 182. 

Let OA (fig. 181) be the vertical radius of the wheel. Set of! OB, 
OD making angles of 15° with OA« Then BD may be the length of 



the close breasting fitted to tlie wheel. Draw the bottom of the 
head race BC at a slope of i in 10. Parallel to this, at distances 
and draw EF and Gil. J’lien JCF is the mean layer and GH the 
surlace layer entering the wheel. Join OF, and make OFK=23^. 
Take FK‘-o*5 to 07 H. Then K is the centre from which the 
bucket curve is struck and Kl*' is the radius. The depth of the 
shrouds must be sufficient to prevent the water from rising over the 
top ol the float. U is AH to ||H. The number of buckels is not 
very important. They are usually i ft. apart on the circumference 
of the wheel. 

J'he efficiency of a Poncelet wheel has been found in experiments 
to reach o-(j8. It is better to take it at o-O in estimating the power 
of the wheel, so as to allow some margin. 

In fig. 182 Vi is the initial and the final velocity of the water, 
Vy parallel to the vane the relative velocity of the water and wheel, 
and V the velocity of the wheel. 

Turbines. 

§ 182. The name turbine was originally given in France to 
any water motor which revolved in a horizontal plane, the axis 
being vertical. The rapid development of this class of motors 
dates from 1827, when a prize was offered by the Soci6t6 
d’ Encouragement for a motor of this kind, which should be 
an improvement on certain wheels then in use. The prize 
was ultimately awarded to Benoit Fourneyron (1802-1867), 
whose turbine, but little modified, is still constructed. 

Classification of Turbines. — In some turbines the whole 
available energy of the water is converted into kinetic energy 
before the water acts on the moving part of the turbine. Such 
turbines are termed Impulse or Action Turbines, and they are 
distinguished by this that the wheel passages are never entirely 
filled by the water. To ensure this condition they must be placed 
a little above the tail water and discharge into free air. Turbines 
in which part only of the available energy is converted into 
kinetic energy before the water enters the wheel are termed 
Pressure or Reaction Turbines. In these there is a pressure 
which in some cases amounts to half the head in the clearance 
space between the guide vanes and wheel vanes. The velocity 
with which the water enters the wheel is due to the difference 
between the pressure due to the head and the pressure in the 
clearance space. In pressure turbines the wheel passages must 


be continuously filled with water for good efficiency, and the 
wheel may be and generally is placed below the tail water level. 

Some turbines are designed to act normally as impulse turbines 
discliarging above the tail water level. But the passages are so 
designed that they are just filled by the water. If the tail water 
rises and drowns the turbine they become pressure turbines with 
a small clearance pressure, but the efficiency is not much affected. 
Such turbines are termed Limit turbines. 

Next there is a difference of constructive arrangement of 
turbines, which does not very essentially alter the mode of action 
of the water. In axial flow or so-called parallel flow turbines, 
the water enters and leaves the turbine in a direction parallel 
to the axis of rotation, and the paths of the molecules lie on 
cylindrical surfaces concentric with that axis. In radial outward 
and inward flow turbines, the water enters and leaves the turbine 
in directions normal to the axis of rotation, and the paths of the 
molecules lie exactly or nearly in planes normal to the axis of 
rotation. In outward flow turbines the general direction of flow 
is away from the axis, and in inward flow turbines towards the 
axis. There are also mixed flow turbines in which the water 
enters normally and is discharged parallel to the axis of rotation. 

Another difference of construction is this, that the water may 
be admitted equally to every part of the circumference of the 
turbine wheel or to a portion of the circumference only. In the 
former case, the condition of the wheel passages is always the 
same ; they receive water equally in all positions during rotation. 
In the latter case, they receive water during a part of the rotation 
only. The former may be termed turbines with complete 
admission, the latter turbines with partial admission. A reaction 
turbine should always Iwve complete admission. An impulse 
turbine may have complete or partial admission. 

When two turbine wheels similarly constructed are placed on 
the same axis, in order to balance the pressures and diminish 
journal friction, the arrangement may be termed a twin turbine. 

If the water, having acted on one turbine wheel, is then passed 
through a second on the same axis, the arrangement may be 
termed a compound turbine. The object of such an arrangement 
would be to diminish the speed of rotation. 

Many forms of reaction turbine may be placed at any height not 
exceeding 30 ft. above the tail water, lliey then discharge into 
an air-tight suction pipe. The weight of the column of water 
in this pipe balances part of the atmospheric pressure, and the 
difference of pressure, producing the flow through the turbine, is 
the same as if the turbine were placed at the bottom of the fall. 


I. Impulse Turbines. 
(Wheel passages not filled, and 
discharging above the tail 
water.) 

(a) Complete admission. (Rare.) 

(b) Partial admission. (Usual.) 


11 . Reaction Turbines. 

(Wheel passages filled, discharg- 
ing noove or below the 
water or into a suction-pipe.) 

Always witli complete admis- 
sion. 


Axial flow, outward flow, inward flow, or mixed flow. 


Simple turbines ; twin turbines ; compound turbines. 


§ 183. The Simple Reaction Wheel--lt has been shown, in § 162, 
that, when water issues from a vessel, there is a reaction on the 
ves.sel tending to cause motion in a 
direction opposite to that of tlie jet. 

This principle was applied in a rotating 
water motor at a very early period, and 
the Scotch turbine, at one time much 
used, differs in no essential respect from 
the older form of reaction wheel. 

The old reaction wheel consisted of a 
vertical pipe balanced on a vertical 
axis, and supplied with water (fig. 183). 

From the bottom of the vertical pipe 
two or more hollow horizontal arms 
extended, at the ends of which were 
orifices from which the water was dis- 
charged. The reaction of the jets caused 
the rotation of the machine. 

Let H be the available fall measured 
from the level of the water in the ver- Fig. 183. 

tical pipe to the centres of the orifices, 

r the radius from the axis of rotation to the centres of the or^ces, 
V the velocity of discharge through the jets, a the angular velocity of 
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the machine. When the machine is at rest the water i.sHues from 
the orifices witli the velocity v^(2^H) (friction being neglected). But 
when the machine rotates the water in the arms rotates also, and is 
in the condition of a forced vortex, all the particles having the same 
angular velocity. Consecjuently the pressure in the arms at the 
orifices IS H 4 ft. of water, and the velocity of discharge 

through the orifices is v= y'f^gll 4 - aV^). if the to^ area of the 
orifices is w, the quantity discharged from the wheel per .second is 

() ~ U 3 U - w ^(2gH + aV“). 

While the water passes through the orifices with the velocity e, the 
orifices are moving in tlie opposite direction with the velocity ar. 
The absolute velocity of the water is therefore ^ 

V - ar- + aV^) - ar. 

The momentum generated per second is (GQ/g)(^ - ar), which is 
numerically equal to the force driving the motor at the radius r. 
The work done by the water in rotating the wheel is therefore 
(GQ/g)(e '' ar)ay foot-pounds per .sec. 

The work expended by Uie water lull is G(,)H foot-pounds per second. 
Consequently the efficiency of the motor is 

_ (z' - ar)ar _ j 4 - aV - ar] ar 

” Fh = ■ -prij-' • 

Lot 4 aV i oo + ^ . . 

ar 2a'‘r‘ 

then 77- 1 -gll/jar 4 . , . 

which increases towards the limit t as ar increases towards infinity. 
Neglecting friction, therefon', the maximum efficiency is reached 
when the wheel has an infinitely great velocity of rotation. But 
this condition Is imi^rae.ticable to realize, and even, at practicable but 
high velocities of rotation, llie friction would considerably reduce the 
efficiency. Experiment seem., to sliowthat the best efficiency is reached 
W'hcn ar - „^/(2^dI). Then the efficiency apart from friction is 

??- { ^/(2aV“) -ar}arlgU 
— 0’4T4 ciV^/^H - o'H2 H, 

about 17 % of the energy of the fall being carried away by the water 
discharged. 1'lie actual efficiency realized apjiears to be about 60 %, 
so that about 21 of tlie energy of the fall is lost in friction, in 
addition to the energy carried away by the water. 

§ t8 .|. Orneral Statement of U vdrodynamical Principles necessary for 
the Theory of 2 ur bines. 

{a) When water flows through any pipe-.sliaped passage, such as 
the passage betueen the vanes of a turbine \s'heo], the relation bc*- 
tweeii the changes of pressure and velocity is given by Bernoulli’s 
tlieorem (§ 29). Suppose that, at a section A of .such a passage, //. 
IS the pressure measured in feet of water, the velocity, and the 
elevation above any horizontal datum plane, and that at a section 
B the same quantities are (lenote<l by h.,, v,j, e.j. Then 

^1 - 4 - 2-5 - (i) 

If the flow is horizontal, £,j — £j ; and 

{la) 

(b) When there is an abrupt change ol section of the passage, or 
an abrupt change ol section of the .stream due to a contraction, then, 
m applying Bernoulli's e(juation allowance must be made for the 
Urn of head m .shock (§ 36). Let z^,, v. be the velocities before and 
after the abrupt change, then a stream” nl \'e*k)city zfi imjiinges on a 
stream at a v<iUn.ity and the relative velocity is i»i - /.'g. The 
head lost is (Cj - r',_,)'-/2g. Then equation (la) become.s 

- ’''■•}/&'• (2) 

To diminish as miu li <is possible the loss of energy from irregular 
edilymg motions, the diange of section in the turbine pa.ssagcs must 

be very gradual, and the curva- 
ture without discoutiimitv. 

(() Equality of Anpdar hnpulsr 
arid Chanqc of Angular Momen- 
tum.-— Suppose that a couple, th<' 
moment ol which is M, acts on a 
body ol weight W for t seconds, 
during which it moves from A, 
to A.^ (fig. 184). Let zq be the 
velocity of the body at A^, its 
velocity at A 2, and let p^,p^ be 
the perpendiculars from C on r, 
and v.y Then is termed the 
angular impulse of the couple, and 
the quantity 

is the change of angular momen- 
tum relatively to C. Tlien, from 
the equality of angular impulse 

and change ol angular momentum 
Mi = 

or, if the change of momentum is estimated for one second, 
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Let Zi, be the radii drawn from C to Aj, A^, and let a/i, ttza be the 
components of perpendicular to these radii, making angles 

fi and a with v^, u*. Then 

zq - u;., sec |8 ; v^^w^^cca; 

-r, cos/i; p,^z=r^cosa, 

M-(W/g)(ti;5r.j- (3) 
where the moment of the couple is expressed in terms of the radii 
drawn to the positions of the body at the beginning and end of a 
second, and the tangential components of its velocity at those 
points. 

Now the water flowing through a turbine enters at the admission 
.surface and leaves at the discharge surface of the wheel, with its 
angular momentum relatively to the axis of the wheel changed. It 
therelore exerts a couple -M tendmg to rotate the wheel, equal and 
opposite to the couple M which the wheel exerts on the water. Let 
O eul). ft. enter and leave the wliet‘l per second, and let w^, xv^ be 
the tangential components ol tlie velocity of the water at the receiv- 
ing and di-scharging surlace.s of the wheel, fj, r<i the radii ol those 
surfaces. By the principle above, 

- M - (GQ/^d (tV'o - (4) 

If a is the angular velocity oi the wheel, the work done by the 
water on the wheel is 

T - Ma - (GQ/g) (u'jrj - tiy.Ja foot-pounds per second. (5) 

§ 185 Tf?ta/ and Available Tall. — Let be the total difference ol 
level from the head-water to the tail-water surface. Ol this total 
head a portion is expencied in overcoming the resistances of the head 
race, tail race, supi)l>’ ])ipe, or other channel conveying the water. 
Eel be that loss of liead, which vanes with the local conditions in 
which the turbine is placed. Then 

IS the available head for working tiie turbine, and on this the calcu- 
lations for the turbine should Lh; ba.sed. In .some cases it is necessary 
to place the turbine above the tail-water level, and there is then a 
fall fy from the centre of the outlet surface of the turbine to the tail- 
water level which is wasted, but which is jiropcrly one of the losses 
belonging to the turbine itself. In that case the velocities of the 
water in the turbine should be calculated for a head H - 1 ), but the 
efficiency of the turbine for the head H. 

§ 186. Gross Efhciency and Hydraulic Efficiency of a Turbine, — hoi 
J,, be the useful work done by the turbine, in foot-pounds per 
.second, T, the work expended in friction of the turbine shaft, 
gearing, <itc., a quantity which varies with the local conditions in 
which the turbine is placed. Then the effective work done by the 
water in the turbine is 

T^T, + T,. 

The gross efficiency of the whole arrangement of turbine, races, 
and transmissive machuiery is 

’/f-Tf/GQH;. (0) 

And the hy<lraulic efficiency of the turbine alone is 

77-T/G(JH. (7) 

It is this last efficiency only with which the theory of turbines is 
concerned, 

J'rom equations (5) atul (7) we get 

7)G{)H - {GQ/g){w^r^ - w.,r,Aa ; 

{w,r^-w./.,)a/gH. ( 8 ) 

This is lh<‘ limdamental e(i nation in the theory of turbines. In 
general, ^ and w.^, the tangential conq^oneuts ()f tl>e \val<T’.s 

motion on entering and leaving the ^\]l(‘el, are complrlelv inde- 
pendent. That the efficiency may be as great as jiossible, it is 
obviously necessary that In that case 

7;- Zfqy^a/gll. (o) 

ar, is the dreumferential velocity of the wheel at the inlet surface, 
('idling this Vj, the equation becomes 

Ty-ze.Vj/gH. {()a) 

1'his remarkably sim})le equation is the fundamental equation m 
the theory of turbines. It was first given by Reichc {Turbinen- 
banes, 1877). 

§ 187. (General Description of a Rcartinn Turbine. — Professor 
James Thomson’s inward flow or vfirtex turbine has been 
.selected as the type of reaction turbines. It is one of the best 
in normal conditions of working, and the mode of regulation 
introduced is decidedly superior to that in most reaction turbines. 
Figs. 185 and 186 are external views of the turbine case ; figs. 
187 and 188 arc the corresponding sections; fig. 189 is the 
turbine wheel. The example chosen for illustration has suction 
pipes, which permit the turbine to be placed above the tail-water 
level. The water enters the turbine by cast-iron supply pipes at 
A, and is discharged through two suction pipes S, S. The water 

^ In general, because when the water leaves the turbine wheel it 
ceases to act on the machine. If deflecting vanes or a whirlpool are 
added to a turbine at the discharging side, then may in pari depend 
on Pa, aud the btatement above is no longer true. 
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on entering the case distributes itself through a rectangular in equal proportions from each guide-blade passage. It consists 
supply chamber SC, from which it finds its way equally to the of a centre plate /> (fig, 189) keyed on the shaft which passes 
four guide-blade passages G, G G G. In these passages it through stuffing boxes on the suction pipes. On each side of 








j'lc.. iy5 










Fig. 187. 
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acquires a velocity about equal to that due to half the fall, and is | the centre plate are the curved wheel vanes, on which the pressure 
directed into the wheel at an angle of about 10° or 12® with the of the water acts, and the vanes arc bounded on each side by 
tangent to its circumference. The wheel W receives the water 1 dished or conical cover plates r, c. Joint-rings 7, ; on the cover 
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plates make a sufficiently water-tight joint with the casing, to 
prevent leakage from the guide-blade chamber into the suction 
pipes. The pressure near the joint rings is not very great, 
probably not one-fourth the total head. The wheel vanes 

receive the water 
without shock, and 
deliver it into central 
spaces, from which it 
flows on either side 
to the suction pipes. 
The mode of regu- 
lating the power of 
the turbine is \'er)" 
simple. The guide- 
blades are pivoted to 
the case at their inner 
ends, and they are 
connected by a link- 
work, so that they all 
open and clo.se simul- 
t a n e o u s 1 y and 
equall}'. In this way 
the area of opening 
through the guide- 
blades is altered with- 
out materially alter- ' 
^ ing the angle or the i 
other conditions of 
the delivery into the 
wheel. The guide- 
blade gear may be 
Fig. 189. variously arranged, i 

In this example four ! 
spindles, passing through the case, are linked to the guide- i 
blades inside the case, and connected together by the links I 



Fig. lyo. 


/, /, / on the outside of the case. A worm wheel on one of the 
spindles is rotated by a worm d, the motion being thus slow 


enough to adjust the ^uide-blades very exactly. These turbines 
are made by Messrs Gilkes & Co. of Kendal. 

Fig. 190 shows another arrangement of a similar turbine, with some 
adjuncts not shown in the other drawings. In this case the turbine 
rotates horizontally, and the turbine case is placed entirely below 
the tad water. The water is supplied to the turbine by a vertical 
pipe over which is a wooden pentrough, containing a strainer 
which prevents sticks and other solid bodies getting into the turbine, 
i he turbine rests on three foundation stones, and, the pivot for the 
vertical shaft being under water, there is a screw and lever arrange- 
ment for adjusting it as it wears. The vertical shaft gives motion 
to the machinery driv^en by a pair of bevel wheels. On the right 
are the worm and wheel for working the guide-blade gear. 

§ 188. Hydraulic Power at Niagara . — The large.st development ol 
hydraulic power is that at Niagara. The Niagara Falls Power 
Company have constructed two power houses on the United States 
side, the first with 10 turbines of *5000 h.p. each, and the second 
with 10 turbines of 5500 h.p. The effective fall is 13G to 140 ft. 
In the first power house the turbines are twin outward flow reaction 
turbines with vertical shafts running at 250 revs, per minute and 
driving the dynamos direct. In the second power house th(‘ turbines 



Fig. 191. 

are inward flow turbines with draft tubes or suction pipes. Fig. lyi 
shows a section of one of these turbines. There is a balancing 
piston keyed on the shaft, to the under side of which the iii-essure 
due to the fall is admitted, so that the weight of turbine, vertical 
shaft and part of the dynamo is water borne. About 70 000 h.p, 
is daily distributed electrically from the.se two power hou.ses. The 
Canadian Niagara Power Company are erettmg a power house to 
contam eleven units of 10,250 h.p. each, the turbines being twin 
inward flow reaction turbmes. The Electrical De\^elopment Com- 
pany of Ontario are erecting a power hou.se to contain 1 1 units of 
12,500 h.p. each, llie Ontario Power Company are carrying out 
another scheme for developing 200,000 h p. by twin inward flov 
turbines of rzpoo h.p, each. lastly tlie Niagara Falls Power and 
Manufacturing Coinj>any on the United Slates side have a station 
giving 35,000 h.p. and are constructing another to furnish 100,000 
h.p. The mean flow of the Niagara river is about 222,000 cub. ft. per 
second with a fall of lOo ft. The works in progress if completed will 
utilize 650,000 h.p. and require 48 ,000 cub. ft. per scfpond or 21 J % of 
ihe mean flow of the river (Unwin, “ The Niagara Falls Powet 
Stations,” Proc. Inst. Mcoh. Eng., 1906). 

§ i 8 q . Different Forms of Turbine H 'wee/.— The wheel of a turbine 
or part of the machine on which the water acts is an annular space, 
furnished with curved vanes dividing it into passages exactly or 
roughly rectangular in cross section. For radial flow turbines the 
wheel may have the form A or B, fig. 192, A being most usual with 
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inward, and B with outward flow turbines. In A the wheel vanes 
are fixed on each side of a centre plate keyed on the turbine shaft. 
The vanes are limited by shghtly-coned annular cover plates. In B 
the vanes are fixed on one side of a disk, keyed on the shaft, and 
limited by a cover plate parallel to the disk. Parallel flow or axial 
flow turbines have the wheel as in C. The vanes are limited by two 
concentric cylinders. 

Theory of Reaction Turbines. 

§ 190. Velocity of Whirl and Velocity of Flow , — Let acb (fig. 193) 
be the path of the particles of water in a turbine wheel. That 

path will be in a 
plane normal to the 
axis of rotation in 
radial flow turbines, 
and on a cylindrical 
.surface in axial flow 
turbines. At any 
point c of the path 
the water will have 
some velocity v, in 
the direction of a 
tangent to the path. 
That velocity may lx‘ 
resolved into two 
components, a whirl- 
Fig. 193. ing velocity w in 

direction of the 

wheel's rotation at the point c, and a component u at right angles 
to this, radial in radial flow, and parallel to the axis in axial flow 
turbines. 'Phis second component is termed the velocity of flow. 
Let fg, Woi l>e the velocity of the water, the whirling velocity and 
velocity of flow at the outlet surface of the wheel, and Wu Ui 
the same quantities at the inlet surface of the wheel. Let a and fi 
be the angles which the water's direction of motion makes with the 
direction of motion of the wheel at those surfaces. Then 



(10) 


Wo - Vo COS (i \ Uo— v„ sin \ 

W( —Vf co.s a ; -Vi sin a j ‘ 

The velocities of flow are easily ascertained independently from 
the dimensions of the wheel. The velocities of flow at the inlet and 
outlet surfaces of the wheel are normal to those surfaces. Let 
12,,, il{ be the areas of the outlet and inlet surfaces of the wheel, and 
Q the volume of water passing through the wheel per second ; then 
Oo-Q/Uo: vi-Q/iii. (11) 

U.sing the notation in fig. 191, we have, for an inward flow turbine 
(neglecting the space occupied by the vanes), 

flo = 2 rrrodo ] fii - 2frridi. {12a) 

Similarly, for an outward flow turbine, 

Ho - 2Trrod ; = 2wrtd ; ( 1 2l>) 

and, for an axial flow turbine, 

ilo -Qi= 7r(y./ - . ( 1 2f ) 

Relative and Common Velocity of the Water and Wheel. — There 
IS another way of resolving the velocity of the water. Let V be the 
velocity of the wheel at the point c, fig. 194. Then the velocity of the 

water may be resolved 
into a component V, 
which the water has 
in common %vith the 
wheel, and a component 
Vr, which is the velocity 
of the water relatively 
to the wheel. 

Velocitv of Flow . — 
It is obvious that the 
frictional losses of head 
in the wheel passages 
will increase as the 
velocity of flow is 
greater, that is, the 
smaller the wheel is 
made. But if the wheel 
works under water, the 
skin friction of the wheel cover increases as the diameter of the 
wheel is made greater, and in any case the weight of the wheel 
and consequently the journal friction increase as the wheel is made 
larger. It is therefore desirable to choo.se, for the velocity of flow, 
as large a value as is consistent with the condition that the frictional 
losses in the wheel passages are a small fraction of the total head. 

'The values most commonly assumed in practice are these : — 

In axial flow turbines, Uo =Mi -o»i5 to : 

111 outward flow turbines, Ui =o‘25 /n/2g(H - f]), 

Uo =^0-21 to 0-17 ; 

In inward flow turbines, Uo -Ui =0-125 

§ 191. Speed of the Wheel. — The best speed of the wheel depends 
partly on th'e frictional losses, which the ordinary theory of turbines 



Fig. 104, 


disregards. It is best, therefore, to assume for Vo and V< values 
which experiment has shown to be most advantageous. 

In axial flow turbmes, the circumferential velocities at the mean 
radius of the wheel may be taken 

Vo = V< =0*6 to O-60 ^ 2 §li. 

In a radial outward flow turbine, 

V< = o.50^2f(H-i,) 

V<, = V<ro/f<, 

where are the radii of the outlet and inlet surfaces. 

In a radial inward flow turbine, 

V< = 0-66 J 2 g}i, 

If the wheel were stationary and the water flowed through it, the 
water would follow paths parallel to the wheel vane curves, at least 
when the vanes were so close that irregular motion was prevented. 
Similarly, when the wheel is in motion, the water follows paths rela- 
tively to the wheel, which are curves parallel to the wheel vanes. 
Hence the relative component, tv, of the water's motion at c is tan- 
gential to a wheel vane curve drawn through the point c. Let 
V,„ Vro be the velocity of the water and its common and relative 
components at the outlet surface of the wheel, and tVi V<, be the 
same quantities at the inlet surface ; and let 6 and 0 be the angles 
the wheel vanes make with the inlet and outlet surfaces ; then 


„ cos (p) \ 
os $) }* 


(I.S) 


\ 


\ 


\ 


tu = ~2y iVri COS 

equations which may be used to determine 0 and ff. 

§ 192. Condition determining the Angle of the Vane.^i at the Outlet 
Surface of the Wheel . — It has been shown that, when the water leaves 
the wheel, it should 
have no tangential 
velocity, if the effici- 
ency IS to Ih“ as 
great as possible ; 
lhatis,ttv=o. Hence, 
from (10), cos^=o, 

/j=Qo^, Uo-Voy and 
the direction of the 
water's motion is 
normal to the outlet 
surface of the wheel, 
radial in radial flow, 
and axial in axial flow 
turbines. 

Drawing v,, or Uo 
radial or axial as the 
case may be, and V,, 

tangential to the direction of niotibn, Vr,, 
parallelogram of velocities. From fig. 195, 
tan 0 - Wo/V,, - UojVo ; 
but 0 is the angle which the wheel vane makes with the outlet 
surface of the wheel, which is thus determined when the velocity 
of flow Uo and velocity of the wheel are known. When 0 is thus 
determined, 

IV, -M.) cosec 0 Vo -f u^fy^. (i 4 <*) 



can be found by the 

(H) 


Correction of the Angle <p to allow for Thickness of Vanes . — In 
determining 0, it is most convenient to calculate its value approxi- 
mately at first, from a value of u„ obtained by neglecting the thick- 
ness of the vanes. As, however, this angle is the most important 
angle in the turbine, the value should be afterwards corrected to 
allow for the vane thickness. 

Lei 

0' - tan-MiWVo) = tan-MQ/OoVo) 

be the first or approximate value of 0, anfl let t be the thickness, 
and n the number of wheel vanes which reach the outlet surface of 
the wheel. As the vanes cut the outlet surface approximately at 
the angle 0', tlicir width measured on that surface is t cosec 0'. 
Hence the space occupied by the vanes on the outlet surface is 

For A, fig. 192, nid„ cosec 0 I 

B, fig. IQ2, ntd cosec 0 > . (15) 

C, fig. IQ2, nt (r^-rj) cosec 0J 

Call this area occupied by the vanes w. Then the true value of the 
clear discharging outlet of the wheel is [ 2 „ - and the true value 
of Uo is Q/(Ot, - w)» The corrected value of the angle of the vanes will 
be 

0-tan [Q/V„(0„-a,)l. (16) 

5 T93. Head producing Velocity with which the Water enters the 
Consider the variation of pressure in a wheel passam, 
which satisfie.s the condition that the sections change so ^[radually 
that there is no loss of head in shock. When the flow is m a hori- 
zontal plane, there is no work done by gravity on the water passing 
through the wheel. In the case of an axial flow turbine, in which 
the flow is vertical, the fall d between the inlet and outlet surfaces 
should be taken into account. 
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Let V^, V„ be the velocities of the wheel at the inlet and 
outlet surfaces^ 

w/, v„ the velocities of the water, 
u^, Uo the velocities of flow, 

Vri, the relative velocities, 

ht, hu the pressures, mc;isurcd in feet of water, 

r„ to the radii of the wheel, 

o the angular velocity of tlie wheel. 

At any point in the jiath of a portion of water, at radius the 
velocity i' of the water may he resolved into a component W —ar 
equal to the velocity at that point of the wheel, and a relative com- 
ponent Vy. Hence the motion of the water may be considered to 
consist of two ])art,s . — (a) a motion identical' with that in a forced 
vortex of constant angular velocity a ; (b) a flow along curves 

parallel to the wiieel vane curves. I'aking the latter first, and using 
Bernoulli's tlu'orcm, the change of pressure due to flow through the 
wheel passages is given by the equation 

h'i + Vrrjzg -h'o •+ Vr„^/2g ] 
h'i - h'„ - {Vr,;- - vj) j2g. 

The variation of pressure due to rotation in a forced vortex is 

Consequently the whole difference of pressure at the inlet and outlet 
surfaces of the wheel is 


- (V;-i - \/.r)/2g + {I>J - Vrr)/2g, ( 17 ) 

Case I. Axial Flow J'urbmes. =V„ ; and the first term on the 
rigid, in equation 17, disappears. Arlding, however, the work of 
gravity due to a lall ol It. in passing through the wheel, 

hi - h, - - e,./') i 2 g ~ d. (1 7«) 

Case 2. Outward I'low furbines. — 'i'he inlet radius is less than 
the outlet radius, and (V/“ - \^~)l 2 g is negative. The oenlrilugal head 
diminishes the pressure at the inlet surface, and increases the velocity 
with which the water enters the wheel This somewhat increases 
the frictional loss of head Further, if the wheel varies in velocity 
from variations in the useful work done, the quantity (V/-' \V)/2fi' 

increases wlien the turbine speed increases, and vice versa. Cojxsc- 
(|uently the flow into tlic turbine increases when the speed increases, 
and ditnimshes when the speed diminishes, and this again augments 
the variation of speed The action ol the centrifugal head m an out- 
ward How turbine is therefore prejudicial to steadiness of motion 
h'or this reason r, is made small, generally about 5 : 4 Even 
then a governor is sometimes required to regulate the speed of the 
turbine 

Case j. Inward Flow Turbinei> The inlet radius is greater than 
the outlet radius, and the centrifugal head diminishes the velocity 
ol flow into tlie turbine This tends to diminish the frictional 
los.se.->, but it has a more important influence in securing steadmess 
of motion Any increase of speed diminishes the flow into the 
turbine, and vice versa, Hence the variation of speed is less than 
the variation of resistance overcome. In the so-called centre vent 
wheels 111 America, tlie ratio r, ■ r„ is about 5 4, and then the influ- 
ence of the centrifugal liead is not very important Professor 
James Tliomson first pointed out tiie advantage of a much greater 
difierence of radii. By making = 2 : i, the ceiitrilugal head 
balances about lialf the head in the supply 'chamber. Then the 
velocity through the guide-blades does not exceed the velocity due 
to luill the lall, and the action of the centrifugal head in securing 
steadiness of sjieed is considerable. 

Since tlie total head producing flow through the turbine is H - 1), 
and of this A/ - is expended m overcoming tlie pressure in the 
wheel, the velocity of flow’ into the wheel i.s 

e, ^/i2g(H - t) - (Vr - V„^)/2g + - Vn-V2g )} , ( 18 ) 

where c,, may be taken o-ejO 
From (14a), 

Jv»-v„v(i+w;7Vc."). 

It will Ix' shawm immediately tliat 

Vri — eosec 

or, as this is only a small term, and 0 is on the average 90”, we 
may take, for the present purpose, Vri = Ui nearly. 

Inserting these values, and remembering that for an axial flow 
turbine V = V,„ Ij ~o, and the lall d 111 the wdieel is to be added, 



For an outward flow turbine, 




=c,.^/[2s[h -Ij- 


For an inward flow turbine, 




:i} 




§ 194. Angle which the Guide -Blades; make with the Circumference 
of the Wheel -At the moment the water enters the wheel, the 
radial component of the velocity is M/, and the velocity i,s Vf. Hence, 
if 7 i.s the angle between the guide-blade.s and a tangent to the 
wheel 


7 =^sm 


This angle can, if necessary, be corrected to lallow for the tbioknass 
of the guide-blades. 

§ 195- Cfmditian deterrmning ihe Amgle of the Vanes at the Inlet 
Surface of the Wheel . — The single condition necessary to be satisfied 
at tlie inkt surface of 
the wheel is tlmt the 
water should enter the 
wheel without shock. 

This condition is satis- 
fied if the direction of 
relative motion of the 
water and wheel is 
parallel to the first 
element of the wheel 
vanes. 

Let A (fig. 196) be a 
point on the inlet sur- 
face of the wheel, and 
let vi represent m 
magnitude and direc- 
tion the velocity of the water entering the wheel, and Vj the velocity 
of the wheel. Completing the parallelogram, tv, is the direction ot 
relative motion. Hence the angle between Vri and \ , is the angle 0 
which the vanes should make with the inlet surface ol the w heel. 

§ 196. Fxamp^le of the Method of designing a Turbine. Professor 
James 1 homsons Inward Flow Turbine . — 

Let H =the available fall after deducting loss of head in pipes 
and channels from the gro.ss fall ; 

Q St the supply of water in cubic feet per second ; and 
T? =the eflicicncy of the turbine. 

The work done per second is tjGQH, and the horse-power ol the 
turbine is h./j. =^t/(i(,)H/55o. If tj is taken at 0*75, an allowance will 
be made for the Irictional losses in the turbine, the leakage and the 
friction of the turbine shaft. Then h.p. =0'o85QH. 

The velocity of flow through the turbine (uncorrected for the 
space occupie<l by the vanes and guide- blad es) may be taken 
IV -w,>=ro- 125^^1, 

m which case about n'4th of the energy of the fall is earned away by 
the w'ater discharged. 

The areas of the outlet and inlet surface of the wheel are then 
27rr,.do ^27rrtdi-^Q/o‘j25 s'(2gH). 

If we take r,„ so that the axial velocity of discharge from the central 
orifices of the wheel is etjual to u,„ we get 

0*3984 x/(Q/\/H), 
d„ — r„. 

If, to obtain considerable steadying actionof the centriiugal liead, 
r, - then d, — \d„. 

Speed of the Wheel, — Let \'t - o*6G,^'2^H, or the speed due to half 
the fall nearly. Then the number of rotations of the turbine per 
.second is 

N:-V,/27rr,=.i*o579N/(H^/H/g); 
also V„ -0*33 ^/2gll. 

Angle of Vanes with Outlet Surface. 

Tan 0 - 1 25/0*33 = *3788 ; 

0-21® nearly. 

If this value is revised for the vane thickness it will ordinarily 
become about 25'^’. 

Velocitv with ivhich the Water enters the Wheel. — The head pro- 
ducing the velocity is 

II - {Vrl 2 g){i +u„7V;“) +url 2 g 
= H {1 - '435^(1 +0-0358) + *0150; 

==0’5()4(>H. 

Then the velocity is 

^ *90 ,^/^( -504611) =0*721 

Angle of Guide- Blades. 

Sin 7 =«///', = o-i25/o-72i =0*173 ; 

7 — 10° nearly 

Tangential Velocity of Water entering Wheel 

Wi COS 7 =0*7101 \^ 2 gH. 

Angle of Vanes at Inlet Surface. 

CoiO-{w, - V,)/m, = (*7101 - •0(>)/-i25 = ‘4008 ; 

61 =68‘" nearly. 

Hydraulic Efficiency of Wheel. 

1} -wfVilgH - *7101 X *06 X 2 

=0’b373- 

This, however, neglects the friction of wheel covers and leakage. 
The efficiency from exjieriment has been found to be 0*75 to o*8o. 

Impulse and Partial Admission Turbines. 

§ 197. The principal defect of most turbines with complete 
admission is the imperfection of the arrangements for working 
with less tluin the normal supply. With many forms of reaction 
turbine the efiiciency is considerably reduced when the regulating 
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sluices are partially closed, but it is exactly when the supply 
of water is deficient that it is most important to get out of 
it the greatest possible amount of work. The imperfection of 
the regulating arrangements is therefore, from the practical 
point of view, a serious defect. All turbine makers have sought 
by various methods to improve tlie regulating mechanism. 
B. Fourneyron, by dividing his wheel by horizontal diaphragms, 
virtually obtained three or more separate radial flow turbines, 
which could be successively set in action at their full power, 
but the arrangement is not altogether successful, because of 
the spreading of the water in the space between the wheel and 
guide-blades. Fontaine similarly employed two concentric 
axial flow turbines formed in the same casing. One was worked 
at full power, the other regulated. By this arrangement the 
loss of efficiency due to the action of the regulating sluice affected 
only half the water power. Many makers have adopted the 
expedient of erecting two or three separate turbines on the same 
waterfall. Then one or more could be put out of action and the 
others worked at full power. All these methods are rather 
palliatives than remedies. The movable guide-blades of 
Professor James Thomson meet the difficulty directly, but they 
are not applicable to every form of turbine. 

C. Callon, in 1840, patented an arrangement of sluice.s for 
axial or outward flow turbines, which were to be closed succ’ess- 
ively as the water supply diminished. By preference the sluices 
were closed by pairs, two diametrically opposite sluices forming 
a pair. I’hc water was thus admitted to opposite but equal 
arcs of the wheel, and the forces driving the turbine were .sym- 
metrically placed. As soon as this arrangement was adopted. 



a modification of the mode of action of the water in the turbine 
became necessary. If the turbine wheel passages remain full of 
water during the whole rotation, the water contained in each 
passage must be put into motion each time it passes an open 
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portion of the sluice, and stopped each time it passes a closed 
portion of the sluice. It is thus put into motion and stopped 
twice in each rotation. This gives rise to violent eddying 
motions and great loss of energy in shock. To prevent this, the 
turbine wheel with partial admission must be placed above the 
tail water, and the wheel passages be allowed to clear themselves 
of water, while passing from one open portion of the sluices to 
the next. 

But if the wheel passages arc free of water when they arrive 
at the open guide passages, then there can be no pressure other 
than atmospheric pressure in the clearance space between guides 
and wheel. The water must issue from the sluices with the whole 
velocity due to the head ; received on the curved vanes of the 
wheel, the jets must be gradually deviated and discharged with 
a small final velocity only, precisely in the same way as when 
a single jet strikes a curved vane in the free air. Turbines of 
this kind arc therefore termed turbines of free deviation. There 
is no variation of pressure in the jet during the whole time of 
its action on the wheel, and the whole energy of the jet is im- 
parteil to the wheel, simply by the impulse due to its gradual 
change of momentum. It is clear that the water may be admitted 
in exactly the same way to any fraction of the circumference 
at pleasure, without altering the efficiency of the wheel. The 
diameter of the wheel may be made as large as convenient, and 
the water admitted to a small fraction of the circumference only. 
Then the number of rev^olutions is independent of the water 
velocity, and may be kept down to a manageable value. 

§ 198. General Description of an Impulse Turbine or Turbine with 
Tree Deviation. — Fig. 197 shows a general sectional elevation of a 
(iirard turbine, in 
which the flow is 
axial. The water, 
aclmitte<l above a 
horizontal floor, 

])asscs down throng li 
the annular wheel 
containing the guide- 
blades G, G, and 
thence into the re- 
volving wheel \VW. 

The revolving wheel 
IS fixed to a hollow 
shaft su.spended from 
the pivot p. The .solid 
iiiteniat hliaft ,s\v is 
nier<*ly a fixed column 
suiiporting the pivot. 

The advantage ol this Fig. 198. 

is that the ])ivot is 

accessible lor lubrication and adjustment. B i.s the mortise bevel 
wheel by which the power of the turbine is given off. The .sluices 
are worked by the hand wlieel /i, which raises them successivfdy, 
m a way to be described ])resontly. </, d are the sluice rods Fig.s, 
i<>8, 199 show the sectional lorm ot the guide-blade chamber and 
wiieel and the curves ol Die wheel vanes and guide-blades, when 
drawn on a plane de- 
velopment of the cylin- m 

flrical section of the | | a 

wlieel , a, a, a are the 
sluices for cutting off 
the water, 6, b, h are 
apertures by which the 
entrance or exit of air 
is facilitated as the 
buckets emjity and till 
h'igs. 200, 201 show the 
guide-blade gear, a, a, a 
are the sluice rods as 
belore. At the top of 
each sluice rod is a 
small block ( , having / 

a projecting tongue, 
which slides m the 
groove of the circular 
cam plate d, d This 

circular plate is sup- Fig imo. 

ported on the frame c, 
and revolves on it by means of the flanged rollers /. Inside, at the 
top, the cam plate i.s toothed, and gears into a spur pinion connected 
with the hand wheel h. At gg is an inclined groove or shunt. When 
the tongues of the blocks r. c arrive at g, they slide up to a second 
groove, or the reverse, according as the cam plate is revolved in one 
direction or in the other. As this operation takes place with each 
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sluice successively, any number of sluices can be opened or closed as 
desired. The turbine is of 48 horse power on .5 *12 ft. fall, and the 
supply ot water varies from 35 to 112 cub. it, per second. The 


d 



efficiency in normal working is given as y>, The mean diameter 
of the wheel is ft , and the speed 27 4 revoluhons per minute 

As an examj)]e of a partial admission radial flow iimiulse turbine, 
a mo h p. turbine at Imiiienstadt may be taken. The lall varies 
Irom 538 to 570 it. The external diameter of the wheel is 4^ ft., and 
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Fig. 201. 


its internal diameter 3 ft. 10 in. Normal speed 400 revs, per minute. 
Water is discharged into the wheel by a single nozzle, shown in fig. 
202 with Its regulating apparatus and some of the vanes. The water 

enters the wheel 
at an angle of 22° 
with the direc- 
tion of motion, 
and the final 
angle of the wheel 
vanes IS 20®. The 
efficiency on trial 
was from 75 to 
7 « %. 

§ 199, Theory 
of the Impulse 
T urbine. — The 
theory of the im- 
pulse turbine 
does not essen- 
tially differ from 
that of the re- 
action turbine, 
except that there 
is no pressure in 
Fig. 202. the wheel oppos- 

ing the flischarge 

from the guide-blades. Hence the velocity with which the water 

enters the wheel is siiii])ly 

r^=o'90v2^(H -h), 

where fi is the height of the top of the wheel above the tail water. 
If the hydropneumatic system is used, then t)^o. i<et Q,„ be the 
maximum suppl\ of water, r,, the internal and external radii of 
the wlieel at the inlet surface , then 

The value of u, nia\ be about 0-45 -fi), whence r,, can be 

determined 

The guide-blade angle is then given by the equation 
sin7 = M,/('/ — o-,j5/o*()4 — >48 : 

7 = 29“. 

The value of u/ should, however, be corrected for the space occupied 
by the guide-blades. 

The tangential velocity of the entering water is 
Wi = V, cos 7 = o 82 v'2y(Hr - ij) . 

The circumferential velocity of the wheel may be (at mean radius) 
V/-o-5^'2g(H -fi). 



Hence the vane angle at inlet surface is given by the equation 
cot 0 ^(Wi~ Vi)/Ui = (0-82 - o '5)/ o -45 = 71 ; 

^= 55 °. 

The relative velocity of the water striking the vane at the inlet 
edge is cosec ^ = i •22M<. This relative velocity remains 

unchanged during the passage of the water over the vane ; conse- 
quently the relative velocity at the point of discharge is = i *22W|. 
Also in an axial flow turbme *= V<. 

If the final velocity of the water is axial, then 

COS0=V„/tl„,;s7V</Vrt =0*5/(l-22 X O ■45) -cos 24° 23'. 

This should be corrected for the vane thickness. Neglecting this, 
Uo = Vra sin 0 = Vrt sin 0 = «< cosec 0 sm<p=o •5«,. The discharging area 
of the wheel must therefore be greater than the inlet area in the 
ratio of at least 2 to i. In some actual turbines the ratio is 7 to 3. 
This greater outlet area is obtamecl by splaying the wheel, as shown 
in the section (fig. 199). 

^200. Pelton Wheel. — In the mining district of California about 
i8()o simple impulse wheels were used, tenned hurdy-gurdy wheels. 
The wheels rotated in a vertical plane, being supported on a hori- 
zontal axis. Round the circumference were fixed flat vanes which 
were struck normally by a jet from a nozzle of size varying with the 
head and quantity of water. Such wheels have in fact long been used. 
They are not efficient, but they are very 
simply constructed. Then attempts were 
made to improve the efficiency, first by using 
hemispherical cup v^anes, and then by u.sing 
a double cup vane with a central dividing 
ritlge, an arrangement invented by Pel ton, 

111 this last form the water Irom the nozzle 
passes half to each side of the wheel, just 
e.scaj)ing clear of the backs of the advancing 
buckets. Fig 203 shows a Pelton vane. Pic. 203, 

Some small modifications have been made 

by other makers, but they are not of any great importance. 
Fig. 204 shows a complete Pelton wheel with frame and casing, 
siip])ly pipe and nozzle Pelton wheels have been \ ery largely used 
in America and to some extent in Europe, They are extremely 
simple and easy to construct or repair and on falls oi 100 ft. or more 
are very efficient. 'I'he jet strikes tangentially to the mean radius 
of the buckets, and the face of the buckets i.s riot quite radial but at 
nght angles to the direction of tlie jet at the point ol first impacl. 
For greatest efficiency the peripheral velocity of the wheel at the 
mean radius ol the buckets should be a little less than half the velocity 
of the jet Ah the radius of the wheel can he taken arbitrarily, the 
number of revolutions per minute can be accommodated to that of 
the machinery to be driven. Pelton wheels have been made as small 






Fig. 204. 


as 4 m. diameter, for driving sewing machines, and as large as 24 It. 
I'he efficiency on high falls is about 80 %. When large power is 
required two or three nozzles are u.scd delivering on one wheel. 
The width of the buckets should be not less than seven times the 
diameter of the jet. 

At the Comstock mines, Nevada, there is a 36-in. Pelton wheel 
made of a solid steel disk with phosphor bronze buckets riveted to 
the rim. The head is 2100 ft. and the wheel makes 1150 revolutions 
per minute, the peripheral velocity being 180 ft. per sec With a J-in, 
nozzle the wheel use.s 32 cub. ft. of water per minute and develops 
100 h.p. At the Chollarshaft, Nevada, there are six Pelton wheels 
on a fall of 1680 ft. driving electrical generators. With ft-in. nozzles 
each develops 125 h.p. 

§ 201. Theory of the Pelton Wheel . — Suppose a jet with a velocity 
V strikes tangentially a curved vane AB (fig. 205) moving in the 
same direction with the velocity u. The water will flow over the 
vane with the relative velocity v - « and at B will have the tangential 
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relative velocity v-u making an angle a with the direction of the 
vane's motion. Combining this with the velocity u of the vane, the 
absolute velocity of the waterleaving the vane will be a; = Br . The com- 
ponent of w in the direction of motion of the vane is Ba s= B!> - ah 

~u - [v -u) cos a. Hence 
if Q is the quantity of 
water reaching the vane 
per second the change of 
momentum per second in 
the direction of the vane’s 
motion is (GQ/^ 

{V -tt)cosal] =(GQ/g)(v - u) 

(i H- cos a). If a = 0'’, 
cos a = I, and the change 
oi momentum per second, 
wliich is equal to the 
eflort driving the vane, is 
P- 2 (GQ/e){.'-«). The 
work done on the vane is 
Pu =2(GQ/g) ( 7 > - u)u. If a 
series of vanes arc inter- 
Fig. 20^. posed in succession, the 

ouantity of water imping- 
ing on the vanes per second is the total discharge of the nozzle, 
and the energy expended at the nozzle is Hence the 

elhciency of the arrangement is, when a = o", neglecting friction, 

7; - 2 Pi//GQr>~-^(p -v)ulv'\ 

which is a maxiinuni and equal to unHy if u=-hK In that case the 
^vhole energy of the jet is usefully expended in "driving the series of 
\'anes In practice a cannot be ejuite zero or the water leaving one 
vane would strike the back ol the next advancing vane Fig. 203 
shows a TVlton vane. The water divides each way, and leaves the 
vane on each side in a direction nearl^y jiarallel to the direction ol 
motion of the vane. The best velocity ol the vane is very approxi- j 
mately halt the velocity ol the jet, ’ j 

t} 202, Regulation of the Pclton Wheel — At first Pclton wheels were ' 
ad)u,.led to I'arying loads merely by throttling the supply. This 
method involves a total loss of part of the liead at the s’luice or 
throttle valve. In addition as the working head is reduced, the 
relation between wlieel \ elocity and jet velocity is no longer that ol 
greate.st elhciency. Next a jilan was adojited of deflecting the jet 
so tliat only part of the water reached the wheel when the load was 
reduced, the rest going to waste. This involved the use of an equal 
quantity of water lor large and small loads, but it had, what in some 
cases IS an advantage, tfie efiect of jirevcnting any water hammer in 
the suiijilv pipe due to the action of the regulator. In most cases 
now regulation is effected by varying the section of the jet. A 
conical needle in the nozzle can be advanced or withdrawn so as to 
occupy more or less of the aperture ol the nozzle, Such a needle can 
l»c controlled by an ordinary go\'ernor 

§ 203, General Considerations on the Choice of a Type of 
Turbine. — The cin'umfcrential speed of any turbine i,s necessarily 
a fraction of the initial velocity of the water, and therefore is 
greater as the head is greater. In reaction turbines with com- 
plete admission the number of revolutions per minute becomes 
inconveniently great, for the diameter cannot be increased ! 
beyond certain limits without greatly reducing the efficiency. 
In impulse turbines with partial admission the diameter can be 
chosen arbitrarily and the number of revolutions kept down 
on high falls to any desired amount. Henc’e broadly reaction 
turbines are better and less costly on low falls, and impulse 
turbines on high falls. P'or variable water flow' impulse turbines 
lan^e some advantage, being more efficiently regulated. On the 
other hand, impulse turbines lose efficiency scriouslv if their 
.speed varies from the normal speed due to the head. If the head 
is very \'ariablc, as it often is on low' falls, and the turbine must 
run at the same speed whate^^r the head, the impulse turbine 
is not suitable. Reaction turbines can be constructed so as to 
overcome this difficulty to a great extent. Axial flow turbines 
with t'ertical shafts have the disadvantage that in addition to 
the weight of the turbine there is an unbalanced water pressure 
to be carried by the footstep or collar bearing. In radial flow 
turbines the hydraulic pressures are balanced. The application of 
turbines to drive dynamos directly has involved some new con- 
ditions. The electrical engineer generally desires a high speed 
of rotation, and a very constant speed at all times. The reaction 
turbine is generally more suitable than the impulse turbine. 
As the diameter of the turbine depends on the quantity of water 
and cannot be much varied without great inefficiency, a difficulty 
arises on low falls. This has been met by constructing four 
independent reaction turbines^on the same shaft, each having of 



course the diameter suitable for one-quarter of the whole dis- 
charge, and having a higher speed of rotation than a larger 
turbine. The turbines at Rheinfelden and Chevres are so con- 
structed. To ensure constant speed of rotation when the head 
varies considerably without serious inefficiency, an axial flow 
turbine is generally used. It is (constructed of three or four 
concentric rings of vane.s, with independent regulating sluices, 
forming practically independent turbines of different radii. 
Any one of these or any combination can be used according to 
the state of the water. With a high fall the turbine of largest 
radius only is used, and the .speed of rotation is less than with a 
turbine of smaller radius. On the other hand, as the fall decreases 
the inner turbines are used either singly or together, according 
to the power required. At the Zurich w'aterworks there are 
turbine.s of i)o h.p. on a fall varying from loj ft. to 4J ft. The 
power and speed are kept constant. Each turbine has three 
concentric ring.s. The outermost ring gives 90 h.p. with 105 
cub. ft. per second and the maximum fall. 'J'he outer and middle 
compartments give the same power with 140 cub. ft. per second 
and a fall of 7 ft. 10 in. All three compartments working together 
develop the power with about 250 cub. ft. per second. In some 
tests the efficiency W'as 74 % with the outer ring working alone, 
75*4^0 with the outer and middle ring working and a fall of 
7 ft., and Ho* 7 % with all the rings working. 

§ 204. Speed Governing . — When turbines are used to drive 
dynamos direct, the question of speed regulation is of great im- 
portance. Steam engines using a light elastic fluid can be easily 
regulated by governors acting on throttle or expansion valves. 
It Is different with water turbines using a fluid of great inertia, 
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In one ol the Niagara penstocks there are 400 tons of water 
flowing at lo ft. per second, opposing enormous resistance to rapid 
change (jf speed of flow. The sluices of water turbines also are 
necessarily large and heavy. Hence relay governors must be 
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used^ and the tendency of relay governors to hunt must be j this opens an aperture } in. in diameter, made in a brass screw 
overcome. Jn the Niagara Falls Power House No. i, each tur- , plug b. The hole Is reduced to yV in diameter at the outer 
bine has a ver}^ sensitive centrifugal governor acting on a ratchet end of the plug ajid k closed by a small valve opening inwards, 
relay. The governor puls into gear one or other of two ratchets Through this, during the rebound after each stroke of the ram, 
driven by the turbine itself. According as one or th.e other a small quantity of air is sucked in which keeps the air vessel 
ratchet is in gear the sluices are raised or lowered. By a sub- supplied with its elastic cushion of air. 

sidiary arrangement the ratchets are gradually put out of gear During the recoil after a sudden closing of the valve d, the 
unless the governor puts them in gear again, and this prevents the pressure below it is diminished and the valve opens, permitting 
over correction of the speed from the lag in the action of the ' outflow. In consequence ol the flow through this valve, the 
governor. In the Niagara Power House No. 2, the relay is an water in the supply pipe acquires a gradually increasing velocity, 
hydraulic relay similar in principle, but rathk more complicated The upwai'd flow of 
in arrangement, to that shown in fig. 206, which is a governor the water, towards the 
used for the 1250 h.p. turbines at Lyons, The sensitive governor valve aI, increases the 
G opens a valve and puts into action a plunger driven by oil pressure tending to lift 
pressure from an oil reservoir. As the plunger moves forward the valve, and at last, 
it gradually closes the oil admission valve by lowering the if the valve is not too 
fulcrum end / of the valve lever which rests on a wedge w attached heavy, lifts and closes 
to the plunger. If the speed is still too high, the governor re- it. The forward mo- 
opens the valve. In the case of the Niagara turbines the oil | meiitum of the column 
pressure is 1200 lb per sq. m. Onu millimetre of movement of | in the supply pipe 
the governor sleeve completely opens the relay valve, and the ! being destroyed by the 
relay plunger exerts a force of 50 tons. 7 'he sluices can be stoppage of the flow, 
conipietely opened or shut in twelve seconds. The ordinary ; the water exerts a 
variation of speed of the turbine with varying load does not pressure at the end of 
exceed 1 %. If all the load is thrown off, the momentary I tlie pipe sufficient to 
variation of speed is not more than 5 %. To prevent hydraulic I open the dehvery 
shock in the supply pipes, a relief valve is provided which opens valve o, and to cause 
if the pressure is in excess of that due to the head. a portion of the w^ater 

§205. The Hydraulic Ram . — The hydraulic ram is an arrange- to flow into the air 
ment by which a quantity of water falling a distance h forces ! vessel. As the water 
a portion of the water to rise to a height /q, greater than ' in the supply pipe 
It consists of a supply reservoir (A, fig. 207), into which the water comes to rest and 
enters from some natural stream, A pipe s of considerable recoils, the valve d 
length conducts the water to a lower level, where it is discharged opens again and the 
intermittpitly through a self-acting pulsating valve at d. The operation is repeated. Part of the energy ol the descending 
supply pipe .r may be fitted with a flap valve for stopping the column is employed in compi-essing the air at the end of the 
ram, and this is attached in some cases to a float, so that the ram supply pipe and expanding the pipe itself. This causes a recoil 
starts and stops itself automatically, according as the supply of the v/ater w'hich momentarily diminishes the pressure m the 
cistern fills or empties. The lower float is just sufficient to keep pipe below the pressure due to the statical head. This assists 
open the flap after it has been raised by the action of the upper in opening the valve d. The recoil of the water is sufficiently 
float. The length of chain is adjusted so that the upper float great to enable a pump to be attached to the ram body instead 
opens the flap when the level m the ri.stern is at the desired of the direct rising pipe. With this arrangement a ram working 
height. If the water-level falls below the lower float the flap with muddy water may be employed to raise clear spring water, 
closes. The pipe s should be as long and us straight as possible, i Instead of lifting the delivery valve as in the ordinary ram, the 
and as it is subjected to considerable pressure from the sudden j momentum of the column drives a sliding or elastic piston, 
arrest of the motion of the water, it must be strong and strongly I and the recoil brings it back. This piston lifts and forces 

alternately the clear water through ordinary 
pump valves. 

Pumps 

§ 206. The different classes of pumps corre- 
spond almost exactly to the different classes 
of water motors, although the mechanical 
details of the construction are somewhat 
different. They are properly reversed water 
motors. Ordinary reciprocating pumps corre- 
spond to water - pressure engines. Chain 
and bucket pumps are in principle similar 
to water wheels in which the water acts by 

jointed, a is an air vessel, and e the delivery pipe leading to weight. Scoop wheels are similar to undershot water wheels, 

the reservoir at a higher level than A, into which water is to be and centrifugal pumps to turbines. 

pumped. Fig. 20cS shows in section the construction of the ram Reciprocaitnf; Pumps are single or double acting, and differ 
Itself, d is the pulsating discharge valve already mentioned, from water-pressure engines in that the valves are moved by 
which opens inwards and downwards. The stroke of the valve the water instead of by automatic machinery. They may be 
IS regulated by the cotter through the spindle, under which arc classed thus : — 

washers by which the amount of fall can be regulated. At i. Lift Pumps . — The water drawn through a foot valve on 

is a delivery valve, opening outwards, which is often a ball- the ascent of the pump bucket is forced through the bucket 
valve but sometimes a flap-valve. The water which is pumped valve when it descends, and lifted by the bucket when it reascends, 
passes through this valve into the air vessel j, from wffiich it Such pumps give an intermittent discharge, 
flows by the delivery pipe in a regular stream into the cistern 2. Plunger or Force Pumps, in which the water drawn through 
to which the water is to be raised. In the \'ertical chamber the foot vdve is displaced by the descent of a solid plunger, and 
behind the outer valve a small air vessel is formed, and into forced through a delivery valve. They have the advantage that 
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the friction is less than that of lift pumps, and the packing 
round the plunger is easily accessible, whilst that round a lift 
pump bucket is not. The flow is intermittent. 

3. The Double-acting Force Pump is in principle a double 
plunger pump. The discharge fluctuates from zero to a maximum 
and back to zero each stroke, but is not arrested for any 
appreciable time. 

4. Bucket and Plungn Pumps consist of a lift pump bucket 
combined with a plunger ol half its area. The flow varies as in 
a ilouble-acting pump. 

5. Diaphragm Pumps have been used, in which the solid 
plunger is replaced by an elastic diaphragm, alternately depressed 
into and raised out of a cylinder. 

As single-acting pumps give an intermittent discharge three 
are generally used on cranks at 120®. Ikit with all pumps the 
variation of velocity ot discharge would cause great W’aste of work 
in the delivery pipes when they are long, and even danger from 
the hydraulic ramming action of the long column of water. 
An air vessel is interposed between the pump and the delivery 
pipes, of a volume from 5 to 100 times the space described by 
the plunger per stroke. The air in this must be replenished 
from time to time, or continuously, by a special air-pump. 
At low speeds not exceeding 30 ft. per minute the delivery of a 
pump is about 90 to 95 % of the volume described by the plunger 
or bucket, from 5 to 10 % of the discharge being lost by leakage. 
At high speeds tla* quantity pumped occasionally exceeds the 
volume described by the plunger, the momentum of the water 
keeping the valves open after the turn of the stroke. 

The velocity of large mining pumps is about 140 ft. per minute, 
the indoor or .suction stroke being sometimes made at 250 ft. 
per minute. Rotative pumping engines of large size have a 
plunger speed of 90 ft. per minute. Small rotative pumps are 
run faster, but at some loss of efficiency. Fire-engine pumps 
liave a speed of 180 to 220 ft. per minute. j 

The efliciency of reciprocating pumps varies very greatly. 
Small reciprocating pumps, with metal valves on lifts of 15 ft., 
were found by Morin to ha^'e an efficiency of j 6 to 40%, or on 
the average 25 When used to pump water at considerable 
pressure, through hose pipes, the efficiency rose to from 28 to 
57 %, or on the average, with 50 to loo ft. of lift, about 50 %. 
A large pump with barrels 18 in. diameter, at speeds under 60 
ft. per minute, gave the following results : — 

Ikft in leet . . • i4i 34 47 

Efficiency .... '46 *06 *70 

The very large .steam -pumps employed for waterworks, 
with J50 ft. or more of lift, appear to reach an efficiency of 90 %, 
not including the friction of the discharge pipes. Reckoned on 
the indicated work of the steam-engine the efficiency may be 
80 %. 

Many small pumps arc now driven electrically and are usually I 
three-throw single-acting pumps driven from the electric motor 
by gearing. It is not convenient to vary the speed of the motor 
to accommodate it to the varying rate of pumpingusuallyrequired. 
Messrs Hayward lyRr have introduced a mechanism for varying 
the stroke of the pumps (Sinclair’s patent) from full stroke 
to nil, without stopping the pumps. 

§207. Centrifugal Pump.— For large volumes of water on 
lifts not exceeding about 60 ft. the most convenient pump is 
the centrifugal pump. Recent improvements have made it 
available also for very high lifts. It consists of a wheel or fan 
with curved vanes enclosed in an annular chamber. Water flows 
in at the centre and is discharged at the peripheiy. The fan 
may rotate in a vertical or horizimtaJ plane and the water may 
enter on one or both sides of the fan. In the latter case there 
is no axial unbalanced pressure. The fan and its casing must 
be filled with water before it can start, so that if not drowmed 
there must be a foot valve on the suction pipe. When no special 
attention needs to be paid to efficiency the water may have a 
velocity of 6 to 7 ft. in the suction and delivery pipes. The fan 
often has 6 to 12 vanes. For a double-inlet fan of diameter 
D, the diameter of the inlets is D/2. If Q is the discharge in 
cub. ft. per second D« about o*6 in averages cases. The 
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peripheral speed is a little greater than the velocity clue to the lift. 
Ordinary centrifugal pumps will have an efficiency of 40 to 60%. 

The first pump of this kind which attracted notice was one 
exhibited by J. G. Appold in 1851, and the special features of 
his pump have been retained in the best pumps since constructed. 
Appold’s pump raised continuously a volume of water equal to 
1400 times its own capacity per minute. It had no valves, and 
it permitted the passage of solid bodies, such as walnuts and 
oranges, without obstruction to its working. Its efficiency was 
also found to be good. 

Fig. 209 shows the ordinary form of a centrifugal pump. 
The pump disk and vanes B are cast in one, usually of bronze, 



and the disk is keyed on the driving shaft C. Ihc casing A 
has a spirally enlarging discharge passage into the discharge 
pipe K. A cover L gives access to the pump. S is the suction 
pipe which opens into the pump disk on both sides at D. 

Fig. 210 shows a centrifugal pump differing from ordinary 
centrifugal pumps in one feature only. I'hc water rises through 
a suction pipe S, which divides so as to enter the pump wheel 
W at the centre on each side. The pump disk or wheel is very 
similar to a turbine wheel. It is keyed on a shaft driven by a 
belt on a fast and loose pulley arrangement at P. The water 
rotating in the pump disk presses outwards, and if the speed is 
sufficient a continuous flow is maintained through the pump 
and into the discharge pipe IJ. The special feature in this pump 
is that the water, di.scharged by the pump disk with a whirling 
velocity of not inconsiderable magnitude, is allowed to continue 
rotation in a chamber somewTuit larger than the pump. The 
use of this whirlpool cliamber was first suggested by Professor 
James Thom.son. It utilizes the energy due to the whirling 
velocity of the water which in most pumps is wasted in eddies 
in the discharge pipe. In the pump shown guide- blades are also 
added which have the direction of the stream lines in a free 
vortex. They do not therefore interfere with the action of the 
water when pumping the normal quantity, but only prevent 
irregular motion. At A is a plug by which the pump case is 
filled before starting. If the pump is above the water to be 
pumped, a foot valve is required to permit the pump to be filled. 
Sometimes instead of the foot valve a delivery valve is used, 
an air-pump or steam jet pump being employed to exhaust the 
air from the pump case. 

§ 208. Design and Proportions of a Centrifugal Pump . — The design 
of the pump disk is very simple. Let ri. v„ he the radii of the inlet 
and cmtlet surfaces of the pump disk, d,, do the clear axial width at 
those radii. The velocity of flow through the pump naay be taken 
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Uu‘ same as lor a turbine. 11 (.) is llie quantity i)uni])r<l. aiul 11 the 
lilt, 


Also in })raclicc 
Hence, 

Usually 


2 Trl ,ii, 


(lt — 1 ' 2 },, . . . 

f; = * 237 I^ 

n, -2r„ 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


and d,, = (li hlf 

acxordmg as the disk is jjarallel-sided or cone<l. The water enters 
the wheel radially with the velocilv 7^. and 

Q/ 27 ri',//„. 

J'lg. 2TT shows the notation adopted lor the velocities. 
Su]>poi>e the water enters the wheel with the velocity Vi, while 

the velocity of the 
wheel is V/. Com- 
pleting the parallelo- 
gram, 7 v. is the rela- 
tive velocity of the 
water and wheel, and 
is the proper direction 
of the w'heel vanes 
Also, by resolving, u, 
and Wi are the com- 
ponent velocities of 
flow and V'olocities of 
whir of the velocity Vf 
of the water. At the 
outlet surface, v„ is the 
final velocity of dis- 
charge, and the rest of 
the notation is similar to that for the inlet surface. 

Usually the water flows equally in all directions in the eye of the 
wheel, in that case is radial. Then, in normal conditions of work- 
ing, at the inlet surface, 



l\ =: 

Wi =0 I 

tan^=: 7 /^/V, f (*1^ 

v,i-U{ co.sec 0 - 

If llie piim]» is raising less or more than its ])roper quantity, 9 wdll 
not satisfy the last condition, and there is then somt^ loss of head in ! 
shock. [ 

At the outer circumference of the wheel or outlet surface, 


Vr., — COSeC ij> 

— V„ - 7C, coi 0 (5) 

V„ - 1 (V„ - Uo cot 0)2} 

Variaiion of Pressure in the Pump Disk . — Precisely as in the case 
of turbines, if can be showm that tlie variation of pressure between 
the inlet and outlet surfaces of the pump is 

- A, = (V„2 - V,2)/2g - {Vj - Vr^S. 

Inserting the values of v,., in (4) and (3), we get for normal 
conditions of working 


ho -//,-( V,.-' - vp)/2g - 71 , 2 cosec 20/2g + {ur -f' V/’)/2/?' 

= v;“/2g - w„‘- cosec 20/2^^ -j- 77,72g. (6) 

Hydraulic Effidemy of the P 70 «/>.— Neglecting disk friction, 
journal friction, and leakage, the efficiency of the pump can be found 
m the same w'ay »is that oi turbines (§ 186). Lid M be the moment 
of the couple rotating the pump, and a its angular velocity ; w,,, r„ 
the tangential velocity of the water and radius at the outlet 
surface ; w,, r^ the same quantities at the inlet surface. Q being 
the discharge per second, the change of angular momentum i>er 
second is 


Hence M =; (UQ/g') {Wor„ - . 

In normal working, Wi =0, Also, multiplying by the angular velocity, 
the w'ork done ])er second is 

Ma = (GQ/g)!f'„y„a. 

But the useful work done in pumping is GQII. Therefore the 
efliejency is 

7 ; = GQ 1 l/Ma ,V„. (;) 

§200. Case I. Centrifugal Pump with no Whirlpool Chanihei 
When no sjiecial provision is made to utilize the energy of motion of 
the water leaving the wdieel, and the pump discharges directly into a 
chamber in which the water is flawing to the discharge pijie, nearly 
the whole of the energy of the w'ater leaving the disk is wasted. The 
water leaves the di.sk with the more or less considerable velocity t,„ 
and impinges on a mass flowing to the discharge jujie at the muLh 
slower velocity i\. The radial component of 7',, is almost necessarily 
wasted. From the tangential comi)onent there is a gain of pressure 
(ai„2-.7^,2)/2g -K-7',)72g 
= e,K- 7 »,)/g, 

which will be small, if v, is small compared with tfv,. Its greatest 
value, if v»~^Wo, is Iw^fig, which will always be a small part of the 
whole head. Suppo.se this neglected. The whole variation of 
pressure in the jmmp disk then balances the lift and the head 
npl2ii necessary to give the initial velocity of flow in the eye of the 
wheel. 


UCl2g + H = V„72g' - Vo- cosec 20/2g + 

H = cosec 20/2g \ 

Vo = (2gH -f eosec V . j 
and the efficiency of the pump is, from (7), 

V = gH/V„w„ gH / [V (Vo - Uo cot 0) } , 

- (V, 2 - Uo- cosec -0) / {2 V„(Vo - «o col 0} 
For 0 -90®, rj = (Vo'- - 77,;-) /2 Vo 7 




(*)) 


which is necessarily less than U That is, half the work expended in 
driving the pumj) is wasted. By recurving the vanes, a plan intro- 
duced by Appold, the efficiency is increased, becau.se the velocity 
v„ of discharge from the pump is diminished. If <p i.s \'ery small, 
co.sec 0 = cot 0 ; 

and then 77 = (V„ -«• cosec 0)/2V„, 

which may approach the value i, as 0 tends towards o. Equation 
(8) shows that u„ cosec 0 cannot be greater than V,.. Putting 
M„=o*25 we get the following numerical values of the 

efficiency ajid tlie circumferential \'elocity of the pump : — 
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0 

V 


90® 

0*47 

1 *03 <^/2pI 

45 ® 

0*56 

T*oO ,, 

30® 

0*65 

1-12 „ 

20® 

073 

1-24 

10® 

0*84 

I ’75 


cannot practically be made less than 20® ; and, allowing for the 
frictional fosses neglected, the efficiency of a pump in which 0 = 20® is 
found to be about -60. 

§ 210. Case 2. Pump with a Whivlpool Chamber, as in fig. 210. — 
Professor James Thomson first suggested that the energy of the water 
after leaving the pump disk might be utilized, if a space were left 
in which a free vortex could be formed. In such a free vortex the 
velocity varies inversely as the radius. The gain of pressure in the 
vortex chamber is, putting r^, for the radii to the outlet surface 
of wheel and to outside of free vortex. 






if 

The lift is then, adding this to the lift in the last case, 
H = -u,r cosec'-'0 4- - h‘'^)\l2g. 

But v,r -- - 2V„«„ cot 0 4 coseeV ; 


.‘. H = {(2 - A!“) V„‘-^ - 2A:V„h„ cot 0 - coseC“<^} /2g. (lo) 


Putting this in the expression for the efficiency, we find a con- 
siderable increase ol efficiency. Thus with 


0 -90® and /< - i, v - 1 nearly, 

0 a small angle and A* ^ A, rj^i nearly. 

With this arrangement of i)ump, therefore, the angle at the outer 
ends of the vanes is of comparatively little importance. A moflerate 
,i.ugle of 30-’ or 40® may very well be adopted. The following 
numerical values of the velocity ol the circumference of the pump 
liave been obtained by taking A = A, and =0*25 ^/(2^H), 

0 ’ V„ 

90° 702v^^;H 

45 '’ 

. 1 ^'’ ’911 „ 

20 ® I’t)23 ,, 

The quantity of water to be pumped by a centrifugal pump neces- 
sarily varies, and an adjustment for ditiereiit quantities of water can- 
not easily be introduced. Hence it is that the average efficiency of 
pumps of this kind is in practice less than the efficiencies given above, 
riie adva.ntage of a vortex chamber is also generally neglected. 'I'lie 
velocity in the supply and discharge pipes is also often made greater 
than is consistent with a high degree of efficiency. Velocities of 6 
or 7 ft. per second in the discharge and suction pipes, when the lift 
1.S small, cau.se a very sensible waste of energy ; 3 to (> ft. would 
be much better. Centrifugal pumps of very large size have been 
constructed Easton and Anderson made pumps for the North Sea 
canal in Holland to deliver each 670 tons of water per minute on a 
lift of 5 ft. The pump disks are 8 ft. diameter. J. and H. Gwynne 
constructed some pumjis for draining the Ferrarese Mamhes, which 
together deliver 2000 tons per minute. A pumj) made under Pro- 
fessor J, 'riiomson’s direction for drainage works in Barbados had 
a pump disk K) ft in diameter and a whirlpool chamber 32 It. in 
diameter, 'Plie efficiency of centrifugal pumps when delivering less 
or more than the normal quantity of water is discu.ssed in a paper in 
the Proc. Imt. Civ. Eng. vol. 33. 

§ 211, High Lift Centrifugal Pumps. — It has long been known 
that centrifugal pumps could be worked in series, each pump 
overcoming a part of the lift. This method has been perfected, 
and centrifugal pumps for very high lifts with great efficiency 
have been used by Sulzer and others. C. W. Darley hist. 

Cii>. Eng., supplement to vol. 154, p. 156) has de.scribed some 
pumps of this new type driven by Parsons .steam turbines for 
the water supply of Sydney, N.S.W, Each pump was designed to 
deliver ij million gallons per twenty-four hours against a head 
of 240 ft. at 3300 revs, per minute. Three pumps in series give 
therefore a lift of 720 ft. The pump consists of a central double- 
sided impeller 12 in. diameter. The water entering at the 
bottom divides and enters the runner at each side through a 
bell-mouthed passage. The shaft is provided with ring and 
groove glands which on the suction side keep the air out and on 
the pressure side prevent leakage. Some water from the pressure 
side leaks through the glands, but beyond the first grooves it 
passes into a pocket and is returned to the suction side of the pump. 
For the glands on the suction side water is supplied from a low- 
pressure service. No packing is used in the glands. During 
the trials no water was seen at the glands. The following are 
the results of tests made at Newcastle 
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I 

1 II, 

ill. 

j 

rivT 

' Duration ot test . . hours 

i 2 

1-54 

1 1*2 

1*55 

1 Steam pressure . Ib per sq. in. 

f 57 

1 57 

! 84 

55 

Weight of steam per water 
h.p. hour tb 

27-93 

1 30-67 

28-83 

47 - 8 <) 

Speed in revs, per min. 

Height of suction . . . ft. i 

3300 

3330 

3710 

3340 

1 II 

11 1 

II 

II 

Total lift ft. 1 

762 

744 

917 

756 

; Million galls, per day pumped — , 
j By Venturi meter ... 

1-573 

1-499 ! 

I *689 

*-503 

1 By orifice ' 

1*623 

1-513 

1*723 

1-553 

1 Water h.p * 

252 

j 

326 

! 239 


In trial IV. the steam was superheated 95'’ F. From other 
trials under the same conditions as trial I. the Parsons turbine 
uses 15-6 lb of steam per brake h.p. hour, so that the combined 
efficiency of turbine and pumps is about 56%, a remarkably 
good result. 

§ 212. Air-Lift Pumps . — An interesting and simple method of 
pumping by compressed air, invented by Tlr J. Pohl6 of Arizona, 
is likely to be very useful in certain cases. Suppose a rising 
main placed in a deep bore hole in which there is a considerate 
depth of water. Air compressed to a sufficient pressure is con- 
1 veyed by an air pipe and introduced at the lower end of the rising 
I main. I’he air 
I rising in the main 
diminishes the 
average density 
of the contents of 
the main, and 
their aggregate 
weight no longer 
balances the pres- 
sure at the lower 
end of the main 
due to its sub- 
mersion. An up- 
ward flow i.s set 
up, and if the air 
supply is suffi- 
cient the water 
in the rising main 
is lifted to any 
required height. 

The higher the A/r Supply Pipe 
lift above the 
level in the bore 
hole the deeper 
must be the point 
at which air is 
injected. Fig. 

212 shows an air- 
lift pump con- 
structed for W. 

H. Maxwell at 
the Tunbridge 
Wells water- 
works, There is a 
two-stage steam 
air compressor, 
compressing air to 
from 90 to 100 lb 
per sq. in. The bore hole is 350 ft. deep, lined with steel pipes 1 5 in. 
diameter for 200 ft. and with perforated pipes I3i in. diameter for 
the lower 150 ft. The rest level of the water is 96 ft. from the 
ground-level, and the level when pumping 32,000 gallons per hour 
is 120 ft. from the ground-level. The rising main is 7 in. diameter, 
and is carried nearly to the bottom of the bore hole and to 
20 ft. aliove the ground-level. The air pipe is 2J in. diameter. 
In a trial run 31,402 gallons per hour were raised 133 ft. above 
the level in the well. Trials of the efficiency of the system made 
at San Francisco with varying conditions will be found in a 
paper by K. A. Rix {Journ. Amer. Assoc. Eng. Soc. vol. 25, 
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1900). Maxwell foLiJid the best results when the ratio of immersion 
to lift was 3 to 1 at the start and 2-2 to 1 at the end of the trial. 

In these conditions the efficiency was 37 % calculated on the 
indicated h.p. of the steam-engine, and 4b % calculated on the 
indicated work of the compressor. 2*7 ^'olunles of free air were 
used to 1 of water lifted. The .system is .suitable for temporary 
purposes, especially as the cjuantity ol w^ater raised is much 
greater than could be pumped by any other system in a bore 
hole of a given size, it is useful for clearing a boring of sand 
and may be aehantageously used permanently when a boring 
IS in sand or gra\'el which cannot be kept out of the bore hole. 
The initial cost is small. 

§213. Centnfugal Fans, — (Centrifugal fans are constructed 
similarly to centrifugal pumps, and are used for compressing 
air to pressures not exceeding 10 to 15 in. of water-column. 
Witli this small variation of pressure the variation of volume 
and density of the air may be neglected without .sensible error. 
The conditions of pressure and discharge for fan.s are gener- 
ally less accurately known than in the case of pumps, and the 
design of fans is generally somcwliat crude, lliey .stddom have 
whirlpool chambcr.s, though a large expanding outlet is pro- 
vided in the case of the important Guibal fans used in mine 
ventilation. 

It is usiuil to reckon the diilerence of pressure at the inlet ^ 
and outlet of a tan in inches of water-column. One irah of water- ' 
column -4 ft. of air at average a1 inos])lienc pre.s.su re -5*210 per ^ 

i'q- It. .... 

Roughly the pressure lieatl jiroduced ju a fan without means ol 
utilizing the kmetic energy of discharge would bt* ft. ot air, or 
0*00024 m. of water, wliore e is the velocity ot the ti])H ot the fan 
blades in feet per second If d is the diameter ol the fanand / tliewidtli 
at the external circumference, then wdt is the discharge areaol Ih^ fan 
disk. 11 g IS the, discharge m cub, 11 fier sec., n is the radial 

velocity ol discharge w’hich is numerieally eciual to the discharge per 
square foot ofouUet in cubic, leetpersecond. As both the losses in the tan 
and llu' work done are louglily iiroportioual to u in fans of the same 
tyjie, and are also proportional to the gauge pressure p, then if the 
losses are to be. a constant percentage of the work done tt luay be 
taken jiroporUonal to y^/p. In ordinary cases « - about 22 xV"’* The 
wultli t ol the tan is generally from 0-55 Hence if Q is 

given, the diameter ol the fan should be 

Por t =o*35(/, d ~ 0-20 x'(Q/ \lp) 

For / -0*45^/, =0’i8x (VJ/n''/’) 

If p is the pre^-snre dillereiice in tiie fan in inchc.s of water, and N tlie 
revolutions ol Ian, 

v-ird'SpyCJ ft pi'i' sec. 

N - 1230 revs, pel’ mm. 

As tJic pres.surc diflercnce is small, the work done in compressing the 1 
air IS almost exactly 5 loot-pounds per second. Usually , however , l 
the kmetic energy bt'the. air in the discharge pipe is not inconsiderable 
compared with the work done in compres=^iou. If w is the velocity ] 
of the air where the discharge pressure is measured, the an carries 
awuy foot-[)ouiuls]ier W) ol air as kinetic energy, lii g cubic feet 

or o-oSoyglh the kmetic energy is 0*00125 Qw" loot- pounds per 

^^The ofTieiency of fans is reckoned in two ways. 11 13 .H.P. is the 
efteclive horse-jiosvei a]>[)licd at tlie fan .shall, then the eflicieiicy 
reckoned on the work ol compression is 

H P. 

On the other liaud, if the Jcinetic energy- 111 the deln ery pipe is taken 
as ])arl ol the useful work the efficiency is 

r}. - (V2pg +O*oc)i25ga<'‘)/550 B H.P. 

Although the theory above is a nmgii one it agree.s sufficiently with 
experiment, witli some merely niimencal modifications. 

An extremely interesting experimental investigation of the action 
of cenirifugal fan.s lias been made bv II. Heenan and W. Gilbert 
{Pror hist. Civ. En^. vol t 2 p. 272). The fans delivered through an 
air trunk m which dillereiil re.sistaiices could be obtained by intro- 
ducing diaphragms with circiil.'cr apertures of different sizes Suppose 
a fan run at constant speed with different resistances and the com- 
pression pressure, discharge and brake horse-power mea.sured. 1'he 
results plot in such a diagram as is show'ii in fig. 2i:y The less the 
resistance to discharge, that is the larger the opening in the air trunk, 
the greater the quantity of air discharged at the given speed of the 
fan. On the other hand the compression pre.ssure diminishes. The 
curve marked total gauge is the compression pressure + the velocity 
head in the discharge pipe, both m inches of water This curve falls, 
but not nearly so much as the compression curve, when the resist- 
ance in the air trunk is diminished. The brake horse-power increases 
as the resistance is diminished because the volume of discharge in- 
creases very much. The curve marked efficiency i.s the efficiency 


calculated on the work of compression only. It is zero for no dis- 
charge, and zero also when there is no resistance and all the energy 
given to the air is carried away as kinetic cneigy. There i.s a dis- 
charge lor ivhich tills efficiency is a maximum ; it is about hall the 
discharge which there is ivhen there is no resistance and the delivery 
pijie IS full open. The conditions of speed and discharge correspond- 
ing to the greatest efficiency of compression are those ordinarily 
taken as the best normal conditions of working. The curve marked 
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total efficiency gives the efficiency calculated on the work of com- 
pression and kmetic energy of discharge, Messrs C.ilbert and 
Heenan found the efficiencies of ordinary fans ralculii led on tlie 
comptcssion to be 40 to 00 when working at about normal 
condilioiis. 

Taking some of Messrs Heenan and Gilbert's results for ordinal v 
fans :n normal conditions, tliey have been found to agree tairJi wjili 
the foUow*ing approximate rules. Let pr be the compression pressure 
andt/ the volume discharged per second per square foot ol outlet areaof 
fan. 'I'hen the total gauge pressure due to pressure of comiiression 
and velocity of discharge is approximately : 0*000417- in. of 

water, so that il is given, p can be found approximately. The 
]>reBsurt p depends on the circumJerential speed v of the fan disk-— 
p -0*000251'* in. of water 
1-^63 sjp ft. per sec 

1 Tie discharge per square fool of outlet ol fan is — 

_ 1 5 to 18 ijp cub. It. per sec. 

The total discharge is 

g ^irdtq =47 to 5() di 

For i - *35^, d = 0*22 to 0-25 ^/(Q/ s!P) fL 

t =- •45^, r/ =0*20 to 0*22 v'{g/ v/’) fb 
N - 1203 s,lpid. 

These approximate equations, whicli are deriv'-ed purely from 
experiment, do not differ greatly from tho.se obtained by the rough 
theory given above. Tlie theory helps to explain the reason lor the 
form ol the empirical results. (W. C. U.) 

HYDRAZINE (Diamidogen), N0H4 or HgN-NH.,, a compound 
of hydrogen and nitrogen, first prepared by Th. Curtius in 1887 
from diazo-acetic ester, N-jCH-COoCyH^. This ester, which is 
obtained by the action of potassium nitrate on the itydrochloride 
j of amidoucetic ester, yields on hydrolysis with hot concentrated 
I potassium hydroxide an acid, which Curtius regarded as 
C„H3N\5(C02H)„, but which A. Flantzsch and 0 . Silberrad 
iBcr,y iQoo, 33, p. 58) showed to l>c C.,H2N^(C02H).j, bisdiazo- 
acetic acid. ()n digestion of its warm aqueous solution with 
warm dilute sulphuric acid, hydrazine sulphate and oxalic acid 
are obtained. C. A. Ix)bry de Bruyn (Bet., 1895, 28, p. 3085) 
prepared free hydrazine by dissolving its hydrochloride in 
methyl alcohol and adding sodium methylate ; sodium chloride 
was precipitated and the residual liquid afterwards fiactionatcd 
under reduced pressure. It can also be prepared by reducing 
potassium dinitrososulphonate in ice cold water by means of 
sodium amalgam : — 

’^|.^>N NO -♦ -♦ K»SO,+N,H,. 
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P. J. Schestakov (/, Russ, Pkys. Chem. Soc.y 1905, 37, p. i) 
obtained hydrazine by oxidizing urea with sodium hypochlorite 
in the presence of benzaldehyde, which, by combini^ with the 
hydrazine, protected it from oxidation. F. Rasc^ (German 
Patent 198307, 1908) obtained good yields by oxidizing ammonia 
with sodium hypochlorite in solutions made viscous with glue. 
Free hydrazine is a colourless liquid which boils at 113*5^ C, 
and solidifies about 0® C. to colourless crystals ; it is heavier 
than water, in which it dissolves with rise of temperature. It 
is rapidly oxidized on exposure, is a strong reducing agent, and 
reacts vigorously with the halogens. Under certain conditions 
it may be oxidized to azoimide (A. W. Browne and F. F. 
Shetterly, /. Amer. C.S., 1908, p. 53). By fractional distilla- 
tion of its aqueous solution hydrazine hydrate NoH^-HoO 
(or pcrliaps a strong base, is obtained, which 

precipitates the met^ from solutions of copper and silver 
salts at ordinary temperatures. It dissociates completely in a 
vacuum at 143^", and when heated under atmospheric pressure 
to 183“ it decomposes into ammonia and nitrogen (A. Scott, 
/. Chnn. Soc., 1904, 85, p. 913). The sulphate N.,H4-H.,S04, 
crystallizes m tables which are slightly soluble in cold water 
and readily soluble in hot water ; it is decomposed by heating 
above 250" C. with explosive evolution of gas and liberation of 
sulphur. By the addition of barium chloride to the sulphate, a 
solution of the hydrochloride is obtained, from which the 
crystallized salt may he obtained on evaporation. 

Many organic derivatives of hydrazine are known, the raost 
important l^iiig phenylhydrazine, which was discovered by Emil 
Fischer in 1877. It can be best prepared by V Meyer and Lecco's 
method {Ber.^ 1883, hj, 297(1), which consists in reducing phenyl- 
cliazonium chloride m concentrated hydrochloric acid solution with 
stannous chloride also dissolved m concentrated hydrochloric acid 
Phenylhydrazine is liberated Irom tlie hydrochloride so obtained 
bv adding sodium hydroxide, the solution being then extracted with 
ether, the ether distilled off, and the residual oil purified by distilla- 
tion under reduced pressure Another metliod is due to E. Bam- 
berger. The diazoniuin chloride, by the addition of an alkaline 
sulphite, is converted into a diazosulphonatc, which is then reduced 
by zinc dust and acetic acid to phenylhydrazine potassium sulphite. 
This salt is then hydrolysed by heating it wdth hydrochloric acid — 

QH,N.,C1 -I KoSO, ^KCl -kC.,H,N..'SO,K, 

C„Hr,N„-SO..KV 2H NB SQ.K, 

CANH-Nil'SOaK -t HCl +H5O KHSO,. 

rhenylhydrazme is a colourless oily liquid which turns brown on 
exposure It boils at 241” C , and melts at 17 ‘5° C. It is slightly 
soluble in water, and is strongly basic, forming well-defined salts 
wiUi acids. For the detection oi substances containing the carbonyl 
group (such for example as aldehydes and ketones) phenylhydrazim* 
is a very inqiortant reagent, since it combines with them with 
elimination of water and the formation oi well-defined hydrazones 
(see Aldehydes, Ketones and Sugars) It is a strong reducing 
agent ; it jwecipilates cuprous oxide wlien heated witli Fehling's 
solution, nitrogen and benzene being lormed at the same time — 
C„Hr, • N H -NH 2 H 2CuO -Q\\,p + N.^ + H oCi -t By energetic re- 

duction of phenylhydrazine* {e.g. by use of zinc dust and hydrochloric 
acid), ammonia and aniline are produced— CuH^NH NH.j -i-2H - 
4- NHg. It is also a most important synthetic reagent. 
It combines with aceto-acetic ester to form phenylmethylpyrazolone, 
from which antipyrine {q.v,) may be obtained. Indoles {q.v.) are 
formed be heating certain hydrazones with anhydrous zinc chloride ; 
while semicarbazides, pyrrols {q.v.) and many other types of organic 
compounds may be synthesized by the u.se of suitable phenylhydrazine 
derivatives. 

HYDRAZONE, in chemistry, a compound formed by the con- 
densation of a hydrazine with a carbonyl group (.see Alde- 
hydes ; Ketones). 

HYDROCARBON, m chemistry, a compound of carbon and 
hydrogen. Many occur in nature in the free state : for example, 
natural gas, petroleum and paraffin are entirely composed of 
such bodies ; other natural sources are india-rubber, turpentine 
and certain essential oils. They are also revealed by the spectro- 
scope in stars, comets and the sun. Of artificial productions the 
most fruitful and important is provided by the destructive or 
dry distillation of many organic substances : familiar examples 
are the distillation of coal, which yields ordinary lighting gas, 
composed of gaseous hydrocarbons, and also coal tar, which, 
on subsequent fractional distillations, yields many liquid and 


solid hydrocarbons, all of high industrial value. For details 
reference should be made to the articles wherein the above 
subjects are treated. From the chemical point of view the 
hydrocarbons are of fundamental importance, and, on account 
of their great number, and still greater number of derivatives, 
they are studied as a separate branch of the science, namely, 
organic chemistry. 

See Chemistry tor an account of their claseification. Ac. 

HYDROCELE (Gr. uSwp, water, and tumour), the 

medical term for any collection of fluid other than pus or blood 
in the neighbourhood of the testis or cord. The fluid is usually 
serous. Hydrocele may be (congenital or arise in the middle-aged 
without apparent cause, but it is usually associated with chronic^ 
orchitis or with tertiary syphilitic enlargements. The hydrocele 
appears as a rounded, fluctuating translucent .swelling in the 
scrotum, and when greatly distended causes a dragging pain. 
Palliative treatment consists in tapping aseptically and remov- 
ing the fluid, the patient afterwards wearing a suspender, 
'fhe condition frequently recurs and necessitates radical 
treatment. Various substances may be injected ; or the 
hydrocele is incised, the tunica partly removed and the cavity 
drained. 

HYDROCEPHALUS (Gr. vSo)p, water, and Ktfl>aKy), head), 
a term applied to disease of the brain which is attended 
with excessive effusion of fluid into its cavities. It exists 
in two forms'-ncw/c and chronic hydrocephalus. Acute hydro- 
cephalus is another name for tuberculou.s meningitis (see 
Meninottls). 

Chronic hydrocephalus, or “ water on the brain,” consists in 
an effusion of fluid into the lateral ventricles of the brain. It 
is not preceded by tuberculous deposit or acute inflammation, 
l>ut depends upon congenital malformation or upon chronic 
inflammatory changes affecting the membranes. When the 
disease is congenital, its presence in the foetus is apt to be a .source 
of difficulty in parturition. It is however more commonl) 
developed in the first six months of life ; but it occasional!) 
arises in older children, or even in adults. The chief symptom 
is the gradual increase in size of the upper part of the head out 
of all proportion to the face or the rest of the body. Occurring 
at an age when as yet the bones of the skull have not become 
welded together, the enlargement may go on to an enormous 
extent, the .spaces between the bones becoming more and more 
expanded. In a well-marked case the deformity is very striking ; 
the upper part of the forehead projects abnormally, and the 
orbital plates of the frontal bone being inclined forwards give 
a downward tilt to the eyes, which have also peculiar rolling 
movements. The face is small, and this, with the enlarged head, 
gives u remarkable aged expression to the child. The body is 
ill-nourished, the bones are thin, the hair is scanty and fine and 
the teeth carious or absenl . 

The average rircuinfercnct' of the adult head is 22 in., and in 
the normal child it is of course much less. In chronic hydro- 
cephalus the head of an infant three months old has measured 
29 in. ; and in the case of the man Cardinal, who died in Guy’s 
Hospital, the head measured 33 in. In such cases the head 
cannot be supported by the neck, and the patient has to keep 
mostly in the recumbent posture. The expansibility of the skull 
prevents de.strurtive pressure on the brain, yet this organ is 
materially affected by the presence of the fluid. 7 'he cerebral 
ventricles are distended, and the convolutions are flattened. 
Occa.sionally the fluid escapes into the cavity of the cranium, 
which it fills, pressing down the brain to the base of the skull. 
As a consequenc'e, the functions of the brain are interfered 
with, and the mental condition is impaired. The child is dull, 
listless and irritable, and sometimes imbecile. The special senses 
become affected as the disease advances ; sight is often lost, as 
is alsf) hearing. Hydrocephalic children generally sink in a few’ 
years ; nevertheless there have been instances of persons with 
this disease living to old age. There are, of course, grades of the 
affection, and children may present many of the symptoms of 
it in a slight degree, and yet recover, the head ceasing to expand, 
and becoming in due course firmly ossified. 
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Various methods of treatment have been employed, but the 
results are unsatisfactory. Compression of the head by bandages, 
and the administration of mercury with the view of promoting 
absorption of the fluid, are now little resorted to. Tapping the 
fluid from time to time through one of the spaces between the 
bones, drawing off a little, and thereafter employing gentle 
piessure, has been tried, but rarely with benefit. Attempts have 
also been made to establish a permanent drainage between the 
interior of the lateral ventricle and the sub-dural space, and 
between the lumbar region of the spine and the abdomen, but 
without satisfactory results. On the whole, the plan of treatment 
which aims at maintaining the patient's nutrition by appropriate 
food and tonics is the most rational and successful. (E. O.*) 
HYDROCHARIDEAE, in botany, a natural order of Mono- 
cotyledons, belonging to the series Helobieae. They are water- 
plants, represented in Britain by frog-bit {Hydrocharis Morsus- 
rafiaf^) and w-ater-soldier {Stratioies alotdes). The order contains 
about fifty spec'ies in fifteen genera, twelve of which occur in 
fresh water while three are marine ; and includes both floating 

and submerged forms. 
Hydrocharis floats on 
the surface of still 
water, and has rosettes 
of kidney -shaped 
leaves, from among 
which spring the 
flower-stalks ; stolons 
bearing new leaf- 
rosettes are sent out 
on all sides, the plant 
thus propagating itself 
in the same way as 
the strawberry. 
Stratiotes aldtdes has a 
rosette of stiff sword- 
like leaves, which when 
the plant is in flower 
project above the 
surfac e ; it is also 
stoloniferous, the 
young rosettes sinking 
to the bottom at the 
beginning of winter 
and rising again to the 
surlac'c in the spring. 

I ’alli.sacria (eel-gras.s) 
contains two spec'ie.s, 
one native of tropical 
Asia, the other in- 
habiting llie warmer 
parts of both hemi- 
spheres and reaching 
as far north as soutl) 
Europe. Jt grows in 
the mud at the bottom 
of fresh water, and the 
short stem bears a 
cluster of long, narrow 
grass-like leaves ; new 
plants are formed at 
the end of horizontal 
runners. Another tv;pe 
A, Rnclimentary stanwns represented by 

Elodea canadensis or 
water-thyme, which has been intrc»dueed into the British Isles from 
North America, It is a small, submerged plant with long, slender 
branching stems bearing whorls of narrow toothed leaves ; the 
flowers appear at the surface when mature. Halophila, Enhalus 
and Thalassia arc submerged maritime plants found on tropical 
coasts, mainly in the Indian and Pacific oceans \ Halophila has 
an elongated stem rooting at the nodes ; Enhalus a short, thick 
rhizome, clothed with black threads resembling horse-hair, the | 



persistent hard -bast strands of the leaves; Thalassia lias a 
creeping rooting stem with upright branches bearing crowded 
strap-shaped leaves in two rows. The flowers spring from, or are 
enclosed in, a spathe, and are unisexual and regular, with 
generally a calyx and corolla, each of three members ; the 
stamens are in whorls of three, the inner whorls are often barren ; 
the two to fifteen carpels form an inferior ovary containing 
generally numerous ovules on often large, produced, parietal 
placentas. The fruit is leathery or fleshy, opening irregidarly. 
The seeds contain a large embryo and no endosperm. In 
Hydrocharis (fig. 
i), which is dioe- 
cious, the flowers 
are borne above 
the .surface of the 
water, have c:on- 
spicuous white 
petals, contain 
hontT and arc 
pollinated by in- 
sects. Siratioles 
I has similar flowers 
which come above 
the surface only 
for pollination, 
becoming sub- 
merged again 
during ripening of 
the fruit. In V al- 
ii sneriu (fig. 2). 
which is also dioe- 
cious, the small 
male flowers are 
borne in large 
numbers in shorl- 
staiked s])athes ; 
the petals are 
minute and scale- 
like, and only two 
of the three 
stamens are fer- Fu;. 2. — Vallisneria hpiralis—- ICel grass - 
tile : the flowers quarter natural size A, I'eiuale plant; B, 
become detached 

before opening and rise to the surface, where the sepals expand 
iind form a float bearing the two projecting semi-ereet stamen,^. 
The female flowers are solitary and are raised to the surtaee 
on a long, spiral stalk ; the ovary bears three broad stv les, on 
which .some ol the 
large, s t i (' k y 
pollen-grains from 
the floating male 
flowers gets de- 
posited (fig. 3). 

After pollination 
the female flower 
becomes drawn 
below the surface 
by the spiral con- 
traction of the 
long stalk, and the 
fruit ripens near 
the bottom. 

Elodea has poly- 
gamous flowers 
(that is, mule, female and hermaphrodite), solitain , m slender, 
tubular spathes ; the male flowers become detached and rise to 
the surface ; the females arc raised to the surface when mature, 
and receive the floating pollen from the male. The flowers of 
Halophila are submerged and apetalous. 

The order is a widely distributed one ; the marine forms are 
tropical or subtropical, but the fresh-water genera occur also in 
the temperate zones. 
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HYDROCHLORIC ACID, also known in commerce as spirits 
of salts and “ muriatic acid,” a compound of hydrogen and 
chlorine. Its chemistry is discussed under Chlorine, and its 
manufacture under Alkali Manufacture. 

HYDRODYNABUCS (Gr. vBiopy water, SiVa/its', strength), 
the branch of hydromechanics which discusses the motion of 
fluids (see Hydromechanics). 

HYDROGEN [symbol H, atomic weight i*oo8 (o = i6)], one 
of the chemical elements. Its name is derived from Gr. 
water, and yevmeu', to produce, in allusion to the fact that 
water is produced when the gas bums in air. Hydrogen appears 
to have been recognized by Paracelsus in the i6th century ; 
the combustibility of the gas was noticed by Turquet de Mayenne 
in the 17th century, whilst in 1700 N. L^mery showed that a 
mixture of hydrogen and air detonated on the application of 
a light. The first definite experiments concerning the nature 
of hydrogen were made in 1766 by H. Cavendish, who showed 
that it was formed when various metals were acted upon by 
dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acids. Cavendish called it “ in- 
flammable air/’ and for some time it was confused with other 
inflammable gases, all of which were supposed to contain the 
same inflammable principle, “ phlogiston,” in combination 
with varying amounts ot other substances. In 1781 Cavendish 
showed that water w'as the only substance produced when 
hydrogen was burned in air or oxygen, it having been thought 
previously to this date that other substances wore formed 
during the reaction, A. L. La\’oisier making many experiments 
with the object of finding an acid among the products of 
combustion. 

Hydrogen is iouiid in the free state in some \'olcanic gases, in 
fumaroles, in the carnallitc of the Stassfurt potash mines (H. 
Precht, Ber., 1886, 19, p. 2326), in some meteorites, in certain 
stars and nebulae, and also in the envelopes of the sun. In 
combination it is found as a constituent of water, of the gases 
from certain mineral springs, in many minerals, and in most 
animal and vegetable tissues. It may be prepared by the electro- 
lysis of acidulated water, by the decomposition of water by 
various metals or metallic hydrides, and by the action of many 
metals on acids or on bases. The alkali metals and alkaline earth 
metals decompose water at ordinary temperatures ; magnesium 
begins to react above 70'" ('., and zinc at a dull red heat. The 
decomposition of steam by red hot iron has been studied by 
H. Samte-Claire Deville (Comptes rendus, 1870, 70, p. 1105) 
and by H. Debray (ibid., 1879, 88, p. 1341), who found that at 
about 1500^’ C. a condition of equilibrium is reached. H, Molssan 
{Hull. soc. chint.^ 1Q02, 27, p. 1141) has shown that potassium 
hydride decomposes cold water, with evolution of hydrogen, 
K.H + H .,0 =" KOH + H.j. Calcium hydride or hydrolite, prepared 
by passing hydrogen over heated calcium, d(xompose.s water 
similarly, i gram giving 1 litre of gas ; it has been proposed 
as a commercial source (Prats Aymerich, Abst. J.C.S., 1907, ii. 
p. 543), as has also aluminium turnings moistened with potassium 
cyanide and mercuric chloride, which decomposes water regularly 
at 70”, 1 gram giving 1*3 litres of gas (Mauricheau-Beaupre, 
Comptes rendus, 1908, 147, p. 310). Strontium hydride behaves 
similarly. In preparing the gas by the action of metals on 
acids, dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is taken, and the 
metals commonly used are zinc or iron. So obtained, it contains 
many impurities, such as carbon dioxide, nitrogen, oxides of 
nitrogen, phosphoretted hydrogen, arseniuretted hydrogen, &c., 
the removal of which is a matter of great difficulty (see E. W. 
Morley, Amer. Chem. Journ.y 1890, 12, p. 460). When prepared 
by the action of metals on bases, zinc or aluminium and caustic 
soda or caustic potash are used. Hydrogen may also be obtained 
by the action of zinc on ammonium salts (the nitrate excepted) 
(Lorin, Comptes rendus, 1865, 60, p. 745) and by heating 
the alkali formates or oxalates with caustic potash or soda, 
NagC.jO^ -f llNaOH = H., -f tJNaoCOg. Technically it is prepared 
by the action of superheated steam on incandescent coke (see 
F. Hembert and Henry, Comptes rendus, 1885, loi, p. 797 j 
A. Naumann and C. Pistor, Ber,, 1885, 18, p. 1647), or by the 
electrolysis of a dilute solution of caustic soda (C. Winssingcr, 
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Chem, Zeii., 1898, 22, p. 609 ; Die Elektriritats-Akticngesell- 
schaft,” Zeit, /. Elektrochefn., 1901, 7, p. 857). In the latter 
method a 15 % solution of caustic soda is used, and the 
electrodes ore made of iron ; the cell is packed in a wooden 
box, surrounded with sand, so that the temperature is kept 
at about 70° C. ; the solution is replenished, when necessary, 
with distilled water. The purity of the gas obtained is about 
97 %• 

Pure Jiydrogen is a tasteless, colourless and odourless gas of 
specific gravity 0-06947 (air = i) (Lord Rayleigh, Proc. Roy, Soc,, 
P- 319)- It niay be liquefied, the liquid boiling at - 252-68"' 
C. to ~ 252:84® C., and it has also been solidified, the solid melting 
at -264® C. (J. Dewar, Comptes rendus, 1899, 129, p. 451; 
Chem, Ne2vs, 1901, 84, p. 49 ; see also Liquid Gases). The 
specific heat of ga.seous hydrogen (at constant pressure) is 
3.4041 (water- 1 ), and the ratio of the specific heat at constant 
pre.s.sure to the specific heat at constant volume is 1-3852 (W. C. 
Rontgen, Po^g. Ann,, 1873, ^ 4 ^^; P- 5 ^o)- On the spectrum see 
Spectroscopy. Hydrogen is only very slightly soluble in water. 
It diffuses very rapidly through a porous membrane, and through 
some metals ut a red heat (T. Graham, Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1867, 15, 
p. 223 ; H. Sainte-Claire Deville and L. Troost, Comptes rendus, 
^863, 56, p. 977). Palladium and some other metals are capable 
of absorbing large volumes of hydrogen (especially when the metal 
is used as a cathode in a water electrolysis apparatus). L. Troost 
and P. Hautefeuille (Ann. chim, phys., 1874, (5) 2, p. 279) 
considered that a palladium hydride of composition Pd.,H was 
formed, but the investigations of C. Hoitsema (Zett. phys. Chem., 
>895, 17, p. i), from the standpoint of the phase rule, do not 
favour this view, Hoitsema being of the opinion that the occlusion 
of hydrogen by palladium i.s a procc.ss of continuous absorption. 
Hydrogen burns with a pale blue non-luminous flame, but will 
not support the combustion of ordinary combustibles. It forms 
a highly explosive mixture with air or oxygen, especiallv when in 
the proportion of two volumes of hydrogen to one volume of 
oxygen. H. B. Baker (Proc. Chem. Soc., 1902, 18, p. 40) has 
shown that perfectly dry hydrogen will not unite with perfectly 
dry oxygen. Hydrogen combines with fluorine, even at very low 
temperatures, with great violence ; it also combines with carbon, 
at the temperature of the electric arc. 'Ihc alkali metals when 
waimed in a current of hydrogen, at about 360® C., form hydrides 
of composition RH(R-Na, K,Rb, Cs), (H. Moissan, Bull, soc. 
chim., 1902, 27, p. 1141); calcium and strontium similarly 
form hydrides CaH^,, Srth, at a dull red heat (A. Guntz, Comptes 
rendus, 1901, 133, p. 1209). Hydrogen is a very powerful re- 
ducing agent; the gas occluded by palladium being very 
active in this respect, readily reducing ferric salts lo 
ferrous salts, nitrates to nitriles and ammonia, chlorates to 
chlorides, 8:c. 

For (lelcrminations of the volume ratio with which hychogen and 
oxygen combine, see J. B Dumas, Ann. chini. phys., 18, j j (3), 8, 
p. , O. Erdmann and K. F. Marchand, ibid. p. 212; L. H. 
Keiser, Her., 1887, 20, p. 2323 ; J. P. Cooke and 1 . W. Itichards, 
Amer. Chem. Journ., 1888, 10, p 191 ; Lord Rayleigh, Chem. News, 
1889. 59, P. 147 I L. W. Morley, Zeit phys. Chem., 1890, 2(i, p. 417 ; 
andS. A. Lediic, Comptes rendus, 1899, 128, p. T158. 

Hydrogen combines with oxygen lo form two definite com- 
pounds, namely, water (q.v.), H., 0 , and hydrogen peroxide, 
whilst the existence of a third oxide, ozonic acid, has been 
indicated. 

Hydrogen peroxide, Hj, 0 ^„ was discovered by L. J. Th6nard in 
1818 (Ami. chim, phys., 8, p. 306). It occurs in small quantities 
in the atmosphere. It may be prepared by passing a current of 
carbon dioxide through ice-cold water, to which small quantities 
of barium peroxide are added from time to time (F. Duprey, 
Comptes rendus, 1862, 55, p. 736 ; A. J. Balard, ibid,, p. 758), 
Ba0,>FC0.,4-H20-H,,0.. + BaC03. E. Merck (Abst, J.C\S., 
1907, ii., p. 859) showed that barium percarbonate, BaC04, is 
formed when the gas is in ejcccss ; this sub.stance readily yields 
the peroxide with an acid. Or barium peroxide may be decom- 
posed by hydrochloric, hydrofluoric, sulphuric or silicofluoric 
acids (L. Crismer, Bull, soc, chim., 1891 (3), 6, p. 24 ; Hanriot, 
Comptes rendus, 1885, 100, pp. 56, 172), the peroxide being added 
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in small quantities to a cold dilute solution of the acid. It is 
necessary that it should be as pure as possible since the commercial 
product usually contains traces of ferric, manganic and aluminium 
owdes^ together with some silica. 7b purify the oxide, it is 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid until the acid is neatly 
neutralized, the solution is cooled, liltered, and baryta water is 
added until a faint permanent white precipitate of hydrated 
barium peroxide appears ; the solution is now filtered, and a 
concentrated solution ol baryUi water is added to tlie filtrate, 
when a crystalline precipitate oj hydrated barium peroxide, 
is thrown down. This is filtered off and well washed 
with water. 7 ’he above mctliods giv e a dilute aqueous solution 
of hydrogen peroxide, which may be concentrated somewhat 
by evaporation over sulphuric acid in vacuo. H. P. Talbot and 
H. R. Moody { Jour. Anal, ('hem., i8(j2, 6, p. 650) prepared a more 
concentrated solution from the commercial product, by the 
addition of a 10% solution of alcohol and baryta water. 77 ie 
solution IS filtered, and the barium precipitated by sulphuric 
acid. 7 "he alcohol is removed by distillation in vacuo, and by 
lurthcr concentration in vacuo a solution may be obtained whicli 
evolves 580 volumes of oxygen. R. VVolffcnstein {Ber., 1894, 
27, p. 2307) prepared practically anhydrous hydrogen peroxide 
(conUiining 99-1 % lloOo) by first removing all tra(‘es of dust, 
heavy metals and alkali from the commercial 3% solution, 
riie solution is then concentrated in an open basis on the water- 
bath until it contains 48 % The liquid so obtained is 

extracted with ether and the ethereal solution distilled under 
diminished pressure, and finally purified by repeated distillations. 
W. Staedel (Zeil. j. angew. Chevt., 1902, 15, p. 042) has described 
solid hydrogen peroxide, obtained by freezing concentrated 
solutions. 

Hydrogen peroxide is also found as a product in many chemical 
actions, being fijrmed when carbon monoxide and cyanogen burn 
in air (H, li. Dixon) ; by passing air through solutions of strong 
bases in the presence of su('h metals as do not react with the 
bases to liberate hvdrogcn ; by sliaking zinc amalgam with 
alcoholic sulphuric acid and air (M. 7 Vaube, Ber., 1882, 15, | 
p. 650) : in the oxidation of zinc, lead and copper in presence of 
water, and in the electrolysis of sulphuric acid ol such strength 
that It contains two molecules of water to one molecule of 
sulphuric acid (M. Bertlielot, Comptes rendus, 1878, 86, 
P‘ 70 - 

7 'he anyhdrous hydrogen peroxide obtained by Wolffenstein 
boils at 84-85'' (68 mm.) ; its specific gravity is x *4996 ( \ C.). 

It is very explosive (W. Spring, Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1895, 8, 
p. 424). 7 ’he explosion risk seems to be most marked in the 
preparations which have been extracted with ether previous to 
distillation, and J . W. Briihl {Ber,, 1895, P- 2847) is of opinion 
that a very unstable, more highly oxidized product is produced 
in small quantity in the proevhs. 7 ’Jie solid variety prepared by 
Staedel forms colourless, prismatic crystals which melt at - 2^ ; 

it is decomposed with explosive violence by platinum sponge, and 
traces of manganese dioxide. 7 'he dilute aqueous solution is 
ver\' unstable, gi^nng up oxygen readily, and decomposing with 
expl()si\'e violence at loo*^ C. An aqueous solution containing 
mure than hydrogen peroxide reacts slightly acid. 7'o- 

wards lupetidin [aa' dimethyl piperidine, C.Hj,N(CHj,)J hydrogen 
peroxide acts as a dibasic acid (A. Marcuse and R. Wolffenstein, 
Ber., 1901, 34, p. 2430 ; see also G. Bredig, Zett. Electrochem., 
1901, 7, p. 622). Cryoscopic determinations of its molecular 
weight show that il is H^Oo. [G. Girrara, Rend, delta Accad. 
del Lincci, 1892 (5), i, ii. p. 19; W. R. Omdorff and J. White, 
Amer, Cheni, Journ., 1893, 15, p. 347.] Hydrogen peroxide 
behaves very frequently as a powerful oxidizing agent ; thus 
lead sulphide is converted into lead sulphate in presence of a 
dilute a(]ueous solution of the peroxide, the hydroxides of the 
alkLiline earth metals are converted into peroxides of the type 
titanium dioxide is converted into the trioxide, 
iodine is liberated from potassium iodide, and nitriles (in alkaline 
solution) are converted into acid-amides (B. Radztszewski, Ber., 
1884, 17, p. 355). In many cases it is found that hydrogen 
peroxide will only act as an oxidant when in the presence of a 


catalyst ; for eawuxiple, formic, giygollic, la(^c, tc^aric, malic, 
benzoic and other organic acids are readily oxidized in the 
presence of ferrous sulphate (H. J. H. Fenton, Jour. Chem, Soc., 
1900, 77, p. 69), and sugars are readily oxidized in the presence 
of ferric chloride ( 0 . Fischer and M. Busch, Ber,, 1891, 24, 
p. 1871). It is sought to explain these oxidation processes by 
assuming that the hydrogen peroxide unites with the compound 
undergoing oxidation to form an addition compound, which 
subsequently decomposes (J. H. Kastle and A. S. Loevenhart, 
Amer. Chem. Journ., 1903, 29, pp. 397, 517). Hydrogen peroxide 
can also react as a reducing agent, thus sih'er oxide is reduced 
with a rapid evolution of oxygen. The course of this reaction can 
scarcely l.)e considered as definitely settled ; M. Berthelot 
considers that a higlier oxide of silver is formed, wiiilst A. 
Baeyer and V. ViJliger are of opinion that reduced silver is 
obtained [see Compies rendus, 1901, 133, p. 555 ; Ann. Chim. 
Phys., 1897(7), II, p. 217, and Ber., 1901, 34, p. 3769]. Potassium 
permanganate, in the presence of dilute sulphuric acid, is rapidly 
reduced by hydrogen peroxide, oxygen being given off, 2KMu04 4 ^ 
8H,SO,4-rjH.p,:=K.,SO,,-f 2MnS04 + 8^^ 50 .. Lead peroxide 

is reduced to the monoxide. Hypochlorous aefd and its salts, 
together wiUi the corresponding bromine and iodine compound.s, 
li’oerate oxygen violently from hydrogen peroxide, giving hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromic and hydriodic acids (S. Tanatar, Ber., 1899, 
32, p. 1013). 

On the constitution of hydrogen peroxide see C. F. Schonbein, 
Jauf. prak. Chem., i858-i8()8, M. Traiibe, Bet., 1882 1889, J, W. 
Briiiil, Ber., 1895, 28, {). 2847 ; 1900, 33, p. 1709 , S. Tanatar, Ber., 
39, p. 1893. 

Hydrogen peroxide finds application .as a bleaching agent, as an 
antiseptic, for the removal of the last traces ol chlorine and sulphur 
dioxide employed in bleaching, and for various quantitative sejiara- 
lions in analytical chemistry (P. Jannasch, Ber., 1893, 2O, p. 2ijoS). 
It may be estimated by titration with potassium permanganate ui 
acid solution ; with potassium ferric yanidc in alkaline solution, 
2K3Fe(CN),t + 2KOH f- H./l>.j-2KjFc(CN),i or by oxidiz- 

ing arsenious acid in alkaline solution with the peroxide and 
back titration of the excess of arsenious acid with standard iodine 
(B. Grutzner, Arch, der Pharm., 1899, 237, p. 705). It may lie 
recognized by the violet coloration it gives when added to a vers 
dilute solution ol ])otassium biclironiate in the presence of hydro- 
chloric acid : by the orange-red colour it gi\'es with a solution ol 
titanium dioxide in concentrated sulphuric acid ; and by the pre- 
cipitate oi Pru.ssian blue lormed when it is added to a solution 
containing ferric chloride and potassium ferricyanide. 

Ozontc Acid, H2O4. By the action of ozone on a 40 % solution 
of potassium liydroxide, placed in a freezing mixture, an orange- 
brown substance is obtained, probably K.p^, which A. Baeyer and 
V. Villiger [Bcv., 1902, 35, p. 303K) think is derived from ozunic 
acid, produced accord mg' to tlie reaction Oj-i-H.p- 11.04. 

HYDROGRAPHY (Gr. water, and ypat/)etv, to write), 
the science dealing with all the waters of the earth’s surface, 
including the description of their physical features and con- 
di Lions ; the preparation of charts and map.s showing the position 
of lakes, rivers, seas and oceans, the contour of the sea- bottom, 
the position of shallows, deeps, reefs and the direction and 
volume of currents; a scientific description of the position, 
volume, configuration, motion and condition of all the waters 
of the earth. .See also .Sukveying (Nautical) and Ocean and 
(k'KANOGRAPHY. The Hydrographic Department of the British 
Admiralty, established in 1705, undertakes the making of charts 
for the admiralty, and is under the charge of the hydrographer to 
the admiralty (see Chart). 

HYDROLYSIS (Gr. water, Kvuv, to loosen), in chemistry, 
a decomposition brought about by water after the manner shown 
in the equation R*Xt H-OH^'R-H + X-OH. Modern research 
has proved that such reactions are not occasioned by water 
acting as ILO, but really by its ions (hydrions and hydroxidions), 
for the velocity is proportional (in accordance with the law of 
chemical mass action) to the concentration of these ions. This 
fact explains the so-called “ catalytic ” action of acids and bases 
in decomposing such compounds as the esters. The term 
“ saponification ” (Lat. sapo, soap) has the same meaning, but 
it is more properly restricted to the hydrolysis of the fats, i.e. 
glyceryl esters of organic acids, into glycerin and a soap (see 
Chemical Action). 
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HYDROMfiCHANiOB (Gr. vSpofXffxavuca^, the science of the 
mechanics of water and fluids in general, including hydrostatics 
or the mathematical theory of fluids in equilibrium, and hydro^ 
fMchanics^ the theory of fluids in motion. The practical applica- 
tion of hydromechanics forms the province of hydraulics {q.v.). 

Historical . — ^^'rhe fundamental principles of hydrostatics were first 
given by Archimedes in his work llepi riov or De us quae 

tehuntur in humido, about 250 b.c., and were afterwards applied 
to experiments by Marino Ghetaldi (1566-1627) in his Promotus 
Archimedes (1603). Archimedes maintained that each particle of 
a fluid mass, when in equilibrium, is equally pres'jcd in every direc- 
tion : and he inquired into the conditions according to which a solid 
body floating in a fluid should assume and preserve a position of 
equilibrium. 

In the Greek school at Alexandria, which flourished under the 
auspices of the Ptolemies, the first attempts were made at the 
construction of hydraulic machinery, and about 120 n.c. the fountain 
of compression, the siphon, and the forcing-pump were invented by 
Ctesibius and Hero. The siphon is a simple instrument ; but the 
forcing-pump is a complicated invention, which could scarcely 
have been expected in the infancy of hydraulics. It was probably 
suggested to Ctesibius by the Egyptian Wheel or Noria, which was 
common at that time, and which w^as a kind of chain pump, con- 
sisting of a number of earthen pots carried round by a wheel. In 
some of these machines the pots have a valve m the bottom which 
enables them to descend without much resistance, and diminishes 
greatly the’ load upon the wheel ; and, il we suppose that this valve 
was introduced so early as the time of Ctesibiu.s, it is not difficult 
to perceive how such a machine might have led to the invention of 
the forcing-pump. 

Notwithstanding these inventions of the Alexandrian .school, its 
attention docs not seem to have been directed to the motion of 
fluids ; and the first attempt to investigate this subject was made 
by Sextus Julius Frontinu.s, in.spccior ol the public fountains at 
Kome in the reigns of Norva and Trajan. In his work Dv aquav- 
ductibus urhi'\ Romac cunimenianus, he considers the methods 
which were at that time employed for a.scertaining the quantity of 
water discharged from ajutages, and the mode of distributing the 
waters of an aqueduct or a fountain. He remarked that the flow ol 
water from an orifice depends not only on the magnitude of the oritice 
itself, but also on the height of the water m tlie reservoir ; and that 
a pipe employed to carry off a jiortion of water from an aqueduct 
should, as circumstances required, have a po.sition more or less 
inclined to the original direction of the current. But a.‘» he was 
uiiacquamted with the law of the velocities of running water as 
depending upon the depth of the orifice, the want of precision which 
appears in his results is not surprising. 

Benedetto Castelli (1577-1644), and Evangelista 'J'orricelli (1608- 
1647), two of the disciples of (ialileo, applied the discoveries of their 
master to the science of hydrodynamics. In 1628 Castelii published 
a small work, Delia misura dell' atquv correnti, in which he sati.s- 
factorily explained several phenom<‘na m the motion of fluids in 
rivers and canals ; but he committed a great paralogism in sup- 
})osing the velocity of the water proportional to the depth of the 
orifice beiow the surtace of the ve.ssel. I'orriccUi, observing that in 
a jet where the water rushed through a small ajutage it rose to nearly 
the .same height with the reservoir from which it was supplied, 
imagined that it ought to move with the same velocity as if it had 
fallen through that height by the Jorce of gravity, and hence he 
deduced the proposition tliat the voiocilics of liquids are as iJie 
square root of the head, apart from the resistance ol the air and the 
friction of the orifice. This theorem was published in 1643, at the 
end of his treati.se De motu gr avium projectorum, and it was con- 
firmed by the experiments of Rattaello Magiotti on the quantities 
of water discharged horn dittererit ajutages under diffcroul pre.ssures 
(1648). 

In the hands of Blai.se Pascal (1623 16O2) hydro.statics as.sumed 
the dignity of a science, and in a treati.se on" the equilibrium of 
liquids {Sur I'^quilibre des liqueurs), found among his manuscripts 
after his death and published m 1OO3, the laws of the equilibrium 
ol liquids were demonstrated in the most simple manner, and amply 
confirmed by experiments. 

Tlie theorem of Torricelli was employed by many succeeding 
writers, but particularly by Edm6 Mariotte (1620-1684), whose 
TraiU du mouvement des eaux, publi.shed after hi.s death in the year 
1686. is founded on a great variety of well-conducted experimoiits 
on the motion of fluids, performed at Versailles and Chantilly. In 
tlie discussion of .some points he committed con.sidorable mistakes. 
Others he treated very .superficially, and in none of his experiments 
apparently did he attend to the diminution of efflux arising from the 
contraction of the liquid vein, when the orifice is merely a perforation 
in a thin plate ; but he appears to lia\'e been the first who attempted 
to ascribe tlie discrepancy between theory and experiment to the 
retardation of the water’s velocity through friction. His contem- 
porary Domenico Guglielmini (1655-1 7icq, who was inspector of 
the river.s and canals at Bologna, had ascribed this diminution of 
v^elocity in rivers to transverse motions arising from inequalities in 
fheir bottom. But jis Mariotte observed similar obstruction.^ even 
in glass pipes vhere no transverse currents could exist, the cause 


awigned bv Guglielmini seemed dertitute of foimdalioil. The 
French philosopher, therefore, regarded these obatrtittioaB as the 
eflects of tnction. Ho suf^xised that the filaments of water which 
graze along the sides of the pipe lose a portion of their velocity ; 
that the contiguous filaments, having on this account a greater 
velocity, rub upon the former, and suffer a diminution of their 
celerity ; and that the other filaments are affected with simflar 
retardations proportional to their distance from the axis of the pipe. 
In this way the medium velocity of the current may be diminished 
and consequently the quantity of water discharged in a given time 
must, from the effects of friction, be considerably less than that 
which is computed from theor>'. 

The effects of friction and viscosity in diminishing the velocity of 
running water were noticed in the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton, 
who threw much light upon several branches of hydromechanics! 
At a time when the Cartesian system of vortices universally pre- 
vailed, he found it necessary to investigate that hypothesis, and in 
the course of his investigations he showed that the velocity of any 
stratum ol the vortex is an aritlimoticul mean between the velocities 
ol the strata which enclose it | and from this it evidently follows 
that the velocity of a filament of water moving in a pipe is an arith- 
metical mean between the velocities of the filaments which surround 
it. Taking advantage of the.se results, Henri Pitot (1695-1771) 
afterwards showed that the retaidations arising from friction are 
inversely as the diameters of the pipes in whidi the fluid moves. 
1 he attention of Newton wa.s also directed to the discharge of water 
from orifices in the bottom of vessels. He supposed a cylindrical 
ves.sel full of water to be perforated in its bottom with a small hole 
by which the water escaped, and the vessel to be supplied with 
wa.tcr m such a manner that it always remained full at the same 
height. He then supposed this cylindrical column of water to be 
divided into two parts,— the first, which he called the " cataract,” 
being an hyperboloid generated by the revolution of an hyperbola 
of the filth degree around the axi.s of the cylinder which should pass 
through the orifice, and the second the remainder of the water in 
the cylindrical vessel. He considered the horizontal strata of this 
hvjierboloid as always in motion, while the remainder of the water 
was m a .state of rest, and imagined tliat there was a kind of cataract 
in the middle of the fluid. When the results of this theory were 
compared with the quantity ol water actually di.scharged, Newton 
concluded that the velocity with whicli the water issued from the 
orifice was ttjual to that which a falling body would receive by 
descending through half the height of water in the re.servoir. This 
conclusion, however, is aKsoliilely irreconcilable with the known 
fact that jets of water rise nearly to the same height as their reservoir.^, 
and Newton seems to have been aware of this objection. Accord - 
ingly, in the second edition of his Principia, v'hich appeared in 1713, 
he recon.sidered his theory. He had discovered a contraction in the 
vein of fluid {vena contracta) which issued from the orifice, and found 
that, at the distance ol about a diameter of the aperture, the section 
of the vem wa.s contracted in the subduplicate ratio of two to one. 
He regarded, therefore, the section of the contracted vein as the 
true orifice from which the discharge of water ought to be deduced, 
and the velocity of the effluent water as due to the whole height of 
water m the reservoir ; and by this means his theory became more 
conlormable to the results ol experience, though still open to 
serious objections. Newton was also the first to investigate the 
difficult subject ol the motion ol wave.s {q.v.). 

In 1738 Daniel Bernoulli (1700-1782) published his Hydrodynamtea 
sen de virthus el motibus fluulorum vommentani. His theory ol 
the motion of fluids, the germ of which was first publi.shed in hi.s 
memoir entitled Thcoria nova de motu aquarum per canales quocuH’ 
que fiuentes, communicated to the Academy of St Petersburg as 
I early as i72t>, was founded on two suppositions, which appeared to 
him conlormable to cxyienence. He supposed that the surtace of 
the fluid, contained m a vessel which is cmjitymg itself by an orifice, 
remains always horizontal ; and, if the fluid mass is conceived to be 
divided into an infinite number of horizontal strata of the same 
bulk, that these strata remain contiguous to each other, and that 
all their points descend vertically, with velocities inversely pro- 
portional to their breadth, or to the horizontal sections of the 
reservoir. In order to determine the motion of each stratum, he 
employed the principle of the conservatio vtrium vtvarum, and 
obtained very elegant .solutions. But in the absence of a general 
demonstration of that principle, his results did not command the 
confidence which they would otherwise have deserved, and it 
became desirable to have a theory more certain, and depending solely 
on the fundamental laws of mechanics. Colin Maclaurin (1698- 
1746) and John Bernoulli (1667-1748), who were of this opinion, 
resolved the problem by more direct methods, the one in his Fluxions, 
published in 1742, and the other in his Hydraulica nunc primum 
detecta, et demonstrata directe ex fundamenii^ pure meckanicis, which 
forms the fourth volume of his works The method employed by 
Maclaurin has l>een thought not suflicienilv rigorous ; and that of 
John Bernoulli is. in the opinion of Lagrange, defective in cleamess 
and precision. The theory of Daniel Bernoulli was opposed also by 
Jean le Rond d’Alembert. When generalizing the theory of pendu- 
lums of Jacob Bernoulli (1654-1705) he discovered a prinaple of 
dynamics so simple and general that it reduced the hiws of the 
motions of bodies to that of their equilibrium. He applied this 
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principle to the motion oi fluids, and gave a specimen of its applica- j 
tion at the end of his Dynamics in 1 743. It was more fully developed ' 
in his Traiti des fluides, published in 1744, m which he gave simple 
and elegant solutions of problems relatmg to the equilibrium and 
motion of fluids. He made use of the same suppositions as Daniel I 
liemoulli, though his calculus was established in a very different , 
manner. He considered, at every mutant, the actual motion of a ! 
stratum as composed of a motion which it had in the preceding ! 
instant and of a motion which it had lost; and the laws of equili- 
brium lietween the motions lost furnished him with equations re- 
presenting the motion of the fluid. It remained a desideratum to 
express by equations the motion of a particle of the fluid in any 
assigned direction. These equations were found by d' Alembert from 
two principles — that a rectangular canal, taken in a mass of fluid in 
equinbrium, is itself in equilibrium, and that a portion of the fluid, 
m passing from one place to another, preserves the same volume 
when the fluid is incompressible, or dilates itself according to a 
given law when the fluid is elastic. His ingenious method, pu Wished 
in 1732, in his Essai sur la risistance des fimdes, was brought to per- 
fection in his Opuscules niathimatiques, and was adopted by Leonhard ! 
Euler. 

The resolution of the (lucstions concerning the motion of fluids | 
was effected by means of Euler's partial (liflerential coellicients. 
This calculus was first applied to the motion ol water by d’Alembert, j 
and enabled both him and Euler to represent the theory ol fluids 
in formulae restricted by no particular hypothesis. 

One of the most successful labourers in the science of hydro- 
dynamics at this period was T’ierre Louis Georges Dubuat (1734- 
i8oq) . Following in the steps of the Abbe Charles Bossut {Nouvelles 
E.Mpi-riences shy la resistance des fluides, 1777), he published, in 1780, 
a revised edition of his Prinripes d’hydraulique, which contains a 
satisfactory theory of the motion of fluid.s, founded solely upon 
experiments. Dubuat considered that if water were a perfect 
fluid, and the channels in which it flowed infinitely smooth, its 
motion would be continually accelerated, like that of bodies de.scend- 
ing in an inclined plane. But as the motion of rivers is not continually 1 
accelerated, and soon arrives at a state of uniformity, it is evident that I 
the viscosity of the water, and the trictioii of the channel in which I 
it descends, must equal the accelerating force. Dubuat, therefore, 
assumtid it as a proposition of fundamental importance that, when 
water flows in any channel or bed. the accelerating force which obliges 1 
it to move is equal to the sum of all the resistances which it meets 
with, whether they arise from its own viscosity or from the friction 
of Its bed. This principle was employed hy him in the first edition 
of his work, which appeared in 1779 The theory contained in that j 
edition wa.s founded on the experiments of others, but he soon saw 
that a theory so new, and leading to results so different Irom the 
ordinary theory, should be founded on new experiments more direct 
than the former, and he was employed m the performance of these 
Irom 1780 to 17B3. The experiments of Bossut were made only on 
pipes of a moderate declivity, but Dubuat used declivities of every j 
kind, and made his experiments upon channels of various sizes. j 

The theory of running water was greatly advanced by the rc- j 
searches ol Gaspard Riche do lYony (i75.'5-i839). From a collection ' 
of the best experiments by previous workers he selected cighty-two ! 
(fifty-one on the velocity of watt'r in conduit pipes, and thirty-one i 
on its velocity in open canals) ; and, di.scussmg these on physical j 
and mechanical principles, he succeeded m drawing up general 
lormulae, which aflorded a simple expression for the velocity of j 
running water. . 

J. A. Eytelwein (lyiq-iSqS) of Ccrlm, who published in ifioi a | 
valuable compendium of liydraidics entitled llandburh dev Mechanik \ 
und der Hydraulik, investigated the .subject ol the discharge of water 
by compound pipes, the motions of jets and their impulses against 
plane and oblique surfaces; and he showed theoreticalh' that a water- 
wheel will have its maximum effect when its circumference mov(>s 
with half the velocity’’ of the stream. 

J. N. P. Hachettc (1769-1834) in 1816-1817 published memoirs 
containing the results of experiments on the spouting ol fluids and the 
discharge of vessels. His object was to measure the contracted part 
of a fluid vein, to examine the phenomena attendant on additional 
tubes, and to investigate the form of the fluid vein and the results 
obtained w^hen ditterent fornrs of onfice.s are employed, Exten.sivo 
experiments on the discharge of water from onfice.s {Experiences 
hydrauliques. Pans, 1832) w'ere conducted under the direction oi the 
French government by j. V. Poucelet (1788-1867) and J. A. Lesbros 
(1790-1860). P. P. Boneau (iSii-iSgi) discussed their results and 
added experiments of liis own {Traite de la nthure des eaux cour antes, 
Paris, 1854). K. R. Bornemaiin re-examined all these results with 
.great care, and gave formulae expressing the variation of the co- 
efficients of discharge in different conditions {CAvil Ingemeur. 1880). 
Julius Weisliach (1806*1871) also made many experimental in- 
vestigations on the discharge of fluids. The experiments of J. B. 
Francis {Lowell Hvdraulu Experiments, Boston, Mass., 1855) led him 
to propose variations in the accepted formulae for the discharge over 
weirs, and a generation later a very complete investigation of this 
subject was earned out by H. Bazin. An elaborate inquir>^ on the 
flow of water in pipes and channels was conducted by H. G. P. 
Darev (1803-1858) and continued by H, Ba/in, at the expense of the 
French government {Rechcrches hy dr auliqucs,Vdix\$ ,!%()()), German 


engineers have also devoted special attention to the measurement 
of the flow in rivers ; The Beitrdge sur Hydrographie des Konig- 
retches Bohmen (Prague, 1872-1875) of A, R. Harlacher (1842-1890) 
contained valuable measurements of this kind, together with a com- 

C arison of the experimental results with the formulae of flow that had 
een proposed up to the date of its pubheation, and important data 
were yielded by the gaugings of the Mississippi made for the United 
States government by A. A. Humphreys and rl. L. Abbot, by Robert 
Gordon’s gaugings of the Irrawaddy, and by Allen J. C. Cunningham's 
experiments on the Ganges canal. The friction of water, investigated 
for slow speeds by Coulomb, was measured for higher speeds by 
William Froude (1810-1879), whose work is of great value in the 
theory ol ship resistance {Bnt, Assoc, Report. , 1869), and stream line 
motion was studied by Professor Osborne Reynolds and by Professor 
H. S. Hele Shaw, (X.) 

Hydrostatic.*; 

Kydro.statics is a science which grew originally out of a number 
of isolated practical prolilems ; but it satisfies the requirement 
of perfect accuracy in its application to phenomena, the largest 
and smallest, of the behaviour of a fluid. At the same time, 
It delights the pure theorist hy the simplicity of the logic with 
which the fundamental theorems may be established, and by the 
elegance of its mathematical operations, insomuch that hydro- 
statics may be considered a.s the Euclidean pure geometry of 
mechanical .science. 

I. The Different States of a Substance or Matter. All substance 
in nature falls into one of the two classes, solid and fluid ; a 
.solid substance, tlie land, for instance, as contrasted with a 
fluid, like water, being a substance which docs not flow' of itself. 

A fluid, as the name implies, is a substance which flows, or 
is capable of flow ing ; water and air are the two fluids distributed 
most universally over the surface of the earth. 

P'luids again are divided into two classes, termed a liquid 
and a gas, of which water and air arc the chief examples. 

A liquid is a fluid which is incompressible or practically so, 
i.e. it does nol change in volume sensibly with change of pressure. 

A gas is a compressible fluid, and the change in volume is 
considerable with moderate variation of pressure. 

Liquids, again, can be poured from one open vessel into another, 
and can be kept in an uncovered vessel, but a gas tends to diffuse 
itself indefinitely and must be preserved in a closed reservoir. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the three kinds of sub- 
stance or states of matter, the solid, liquid and gas, are summarized 
thus in 0. Lodge's Mechanics : — 

A solid has both size and shape. 

A liquid has size hut nol shape. 

A gas has neither .size nor shape 

2. The Change of State of Matter. — By a change of temperature 
and pressure combined, a substance can in general be made to 
pass from one state into another ; thus by gradually increasing 
the temperature a solid piece of ice can be melted into the liquid 
state of water, and the water again can be boiled off into tht 
gaseous state as steam. Again, by raising the temperature, 
a metal in the solid state can be melted and liquefied, and poured 
into a mould to assume any form desired, which is retained when 
the metal cools and solidifies again ; the gaseous state of a metal 
is revealed by the spectroscope. Conversely, a combination 
of increased pressure and lowering of temperature will, if carried 
far enough, reduce a gas to a liquid, and afterwards to the solid 
i state ; and nearly every gaseous substance has now' undergone 
I this operation. 

A certain critical temperature is observed in a gas. above which 
the liquefaction is impossible ; so that the gaseous state has two 
subdivisions into (i.) a true gas, which cannot be liquefied, because 
j its temperature is above the critical temperature, (ii.) a vapour, 
I where the temperature is below the critical, and which can 
I ultimately be liquefied by further lowering of temperature or 
! increase of pressure. 

3. Plasticity and Every solid substance is found to 

be plastic more or less, as exemplified by punching, shearing 
und cutting ; but the plastic solid is distinguished from the 
viscous fluid in that a plastic solid requires a certain magnitude 
of stress to be exceeded to make it flow, whereas the viscous 
liquid will yield to the slightest stress, but require.^ a certain 
length of time for the effect to be appreciable. 
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According to Maxwell {Theory of Heat) “ When a continuous 
alteration of form is produced only by a stress exceeding a certain 
yalue^ the substance is called a solid, however soft and plastic 
it may be. But when the smallest stress, if only continued long 
enough, will cause a perceptible and increasing change of form, 
the substance must be regarded as a viscous fluid, however hard 
it may be.” Maxwell illustrates the difference between a soft 
solid and a hard liquid by a jelly and a block of pitch ; also by 
the experiment of supporting a candle and a stick of sealing- 
wax ; after a considerable time the sealing-wax will be found 
bent and so is a fluid, but the candle remains straight as a solid. 

^. Definition of a Fluid . — A fluid is a substance which yields 
continually to the slightest tangential stress in its interior ; 
that is, it can be divided very easily along any plane (given plenty 
of time if the fluid is viscous). It follows that when the fluid has 
come to rest, the tangential stress in any plane in its interior 
must vanish, and the stress must be entirely normal to the plane. 
This mechanical axiom of the normality of fluid pressure is the 
foundation of the mathematical theory of hydrostatics. 

The theorems of hydrostatics are thus true for all stationary 
fluids, however viscous they may be ; it is only when we come 
to hydrodynamics, the science of the motion of a fluid, that 
viscosity will make itself felt and modify the theory ; unless we 
begin by postulating the perfect fluid, devoid of viscosity, so 
that the principle of the normality of fluid pressure is taken to 
hold when the fluid is in movement. 

5 - The Measurement of Fluid Pressure —The pressure at any jjoint 
of a plane in the interior of a fluid is the intensity of the normal 
thrust estimated per unit area of the plane 

Thus, if a tlirust of P tt) is distributed uniformly over a plane 
area of A s(t. ft., as on the horizontal bottom of the sea or any 
lejjcrvoir, the pressure at any point of the plane is P/A th per sq. ft!, 
or P/144A tt) per sq. in, ( th/ft.'-^and Ib/in.'-’.m the Hospitalier notation, 
to be employed in tlie sequel). If the distribution of the thrust is 
not uniform, as, for instance, on a vertical or inclined face or wall of a 
reservoir, then V/A represents the average pressure over the area ; and 
the actual pressure at any point is the average pres.sure over a small 
area enclosing the point. Thus, if a thrust IP Ih acts on a small plane 
area A A lt.“ enclosing a point B, the pressure at B is the limit of 
AP/AA : and 


level, and considering Uie equilibrium of a thin prism of liquid AB, 
bounded by planes at A and B perpendicular to AB. As gravity 
and the fluid pressure on the sides of the prism act at right angles 
to AB, the equilibrium requires the equality of thrust on the ends 
A and B ; and as the areas are equal, the pressure must be equal at 
A and B ; and so the pressure is the same at all points in the same 
horizontal plane. If the fluid is a liquid, it 
can have a free surface without diffusing 
itself, as a gas would ; and this free surface, 
being a surface of zero pressure, or more 
generally of uniform atmospheric pressure, 
will also be a surface of equal pressure, and 
therefore a horizontal plane. 

Hence the theorem. — The free surface of 
a liquid at rest under gravity is a horizontal 
plane. This is the characteristic distinguish- 
ing between a solid and a liquid ; as, for in- 
stance, between land and water. The land 
has hills and valleys, but the surface of 
I water at rest is a horizontal plane ; and if 
' disturbed the surface moves in waves. 

9. Theorem. — In a homogeneous liquid at 
rest under gravity the pressure increases 
uniformly wiih the depth. 

I'his is proved by taking the two points 
A and B in the same vertical line, and 
considering the equilibrium of the* jirism by 
resolving vertically. In this case the thrust 
at the lower end B must exceed the thrust 
at A, the upper end, by the weight of the w, 

prism of liquid ; so that, denoting the cross 

section of the prism by a ft.'-*, the }iressun‘ at A and B by p^, and 
/>lb/ft.2, and by w the density of the liquid estimated in lb/ft.«, 

/>a “ = tt.'a. AB, (1) 

p^w.AB-^p,,. (2) 

Thus ill water, where le — 62-4 Ib/ft.*', the pressure increases 
I 02 ’4 Ill/ft.-, or 62*4 -M 4,)- o-433lb/m'’ for every additional foot ol 
depth. 

I 10. Theoiem. — If two liquids of different density are resting in 
I vessels in communication, the height of the free .surlace of such liquid 
: above the surface of separation is m^’erHely as the density. 

I For if the liquid of density a rises to the height 7 / and of density p 
to the height k, and Pq denotes the atmos))hcnc pressure, the pressure 
in the liquid at the level of the surface of separation will be trh 
and p/i + po, and these being equal we Jiave 



/>=lt(AP/AA)=f 7 FA/A, (i) 

111 the notation of the differential calculus. 

b. The Equality of Fluid Pressure in all Directions. — This iunda- 
mental principle of hydrostatics follows at once from the principle of 
the normality of fluid pressure implied in the definition of a fluid in 
§ 4. Take any two arbitrary directions in the plane of the pai)er, and 
draw a small isosceles triangle ahe, whose .sides are perpenrlicular 
to the two directions, aiidconsiderthccquilibnnmof a small triangular 
pri.sm of fluid, of which the triangle is the cross section. Let P, (,) 
denote the normal thrust across the sides he, ca, and R the normal 
Ihriist across the base ah. Then, since these three forces main- 
tain equilibrium, and R makes equal angles with P and therefore 
P and Q must be equal. But the faces }k\ ca, over which P and Q 
act, are also equal, so that the pressure on each face is equal. A 
scalene triangle ahe might also be employed, or a 
tetrahedron. 

It follows that the pressure of a fluid requires 
to be calculated in one direction only, chosen as 
the simplest direction for convenience. 

7. The Transmissibility of Fluid Pressure. — Any 
additional pressure applied to the fluid will be 
transmittecl equally to every point m the case of 
a liquid ; this principle of the transmissibility of 
pressure was enunciated by Pascal, 1653, and 
Fio. la. applied by him to the invention of the hydraulic 
press. 

I'his machine con.sists essentially of two communicating cylinders 
(fig. la), filled with liquid and closed by pistons. If a thrust P lb is 
applied to one piston of area A fi.’^, it will be balanced by a thrust 
W H"* applied to the other piston of area B ft.-, where 

/.==P/A=-W/B, (i) 

the pressure p of the liquid being supposed uniform ; and, by 
making the ratio B/A sufficiently large, the mechanical advantage 
can be iucrea,sed to any desired amount, and in the simplest manner 
possible, without tne intervention of levers and machinery. 

Fig. ih shows also a modern lorin of the hydraulic press, applied 
to the operation of covering an electric cable with a lead coating. 

8, Theorem. — In a fluid at rest under gravity the pressure is the 
same at any two points in the same horizontal plane ; in other 
words, a surface of equal pressure is a horizontal plane. 

This i.s proved by taking any two points A and B at the same 


<rh-pk. (1) 

The principle is illustrated in the article Barometer, where a 
column of mercury of densitj' cr and height //, rising in the tube to the 
'rorricelhan vacuum, is balanced by a column of air of density p, 
which may be supposed to rise as a homogenerius fluid to a height 7^, 
called the height of the homogeneous atmosphere. Thus water being 
about 800 times denser than air and mercury i3-0 times denser 
than water, 

/f//i = 800 X 13'6 — jo,88o ; (2) 

and with an average barometer height of 30 m. this makes h 27,200 
ft., about 8300 metres. 

11. The Head of Water or a Liquid. — The pressure eh at a depth 
h ft. in liquid of density a is called the pressure due to a head of h fl. 
of the liquid. The atmospheric pres.suie is thus due to an average 
head of 30 in. of mercury, or 30 > i 3'6-M2 — 34 ft. of water, or 
27,200 ft. of air. The pressure ol the air is a convenient unit to 
employ in practical work, where it is called an " atmosphere " ; it is 
made the equivalent of a pressure of one kg/cm'-^ ; and one ton/inch-, 
employed as the unit wiili high pressure as m artillery, may be taken 
as 1 50" atmospheres. 

12. Theorem. — A body immersed in a fluid is buoyed iij) by a force 
equal to the weight of tJie liquid displaced, acting vertically upward 
through the centre of gravity of the displaced liquid. 

For if the body is removed, and replaced by the fluid as at first, 
thi.s fluid is in equilibrium under its own weight and the thrust of the 
surrounding fluid, which must be equal and opposite, and the siir 
rounding fluid acts in the .same manner when the body rejilaces the 
displaced fluid again ; so that the resultant thrust of the fluid acts 
vertically upward through the centre of gravity of tlie fluid displaced, 
and 1.S e(]ual to the weight. 

When the body is floating freely like a .ship, the equilibrium of 
this liquid thrust with the weight of the ship requires that the weight 
of water displaced is equal to the weight of the ship and the two 
centres of gra\uty are in the same vertical line. So also a balloon 
I begins to rise when the weight of air displaced is greater than th(’ 

I weight of the balloon, and it is in equilibrium when the weights arc 
equal. This theorem is called generally the principle of Archimedes. 

It is used to determine the den.sity of a body experimentally ; 
for if W is the weight of a body weighed in a balance in air (strictly 
in vacuo), and if W' is the weight required to balance when the 
body is suspended in water, then the upward thrust of the liquid 
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or weight of liquid displaced is W - W', so that the specific gravity 
(S.G.), defined as the ratio ol the weight of a body lu tlie weight 
of an equal volume of water, is W/(W ~ W'). 

Ah stated first by Archunedes, the principle asserts the obvious 
fact that a body displaces its own volume of water ; and he utilized it 
in the problem of the determination of the adulteration of the crown 
ot Hiero. He weighed out a lump ol gold and of silver of the same 
\\’eight as the crown : and, immersing tlu; three m succession in 
water, he found they split over measures ot water in the ratio 
■ rV • A 33 ’ -^4 44 ! thence it follows that the gold : silver alloy 
of the crown was as 1 1 . y by weight. 

13. Theorem. —The resultant vertical thrust on any portion of a 
curved surfa(.e exposed to llie pressuie of a fluid at rest under 
gravity is the weight of fluid cut out by vertical lines dravvn round 
the boundary ol the curved surface. 

Theorem. — 4'lu: resultant hori;;onlal thrust m any direction is 
obtained by drawing parallel horizontal hues round the boundary, 
and interscK'ting a iilaue pcr|»eTidiLular to their direction in a plane 
curve , and then investigating the thrust on this plane area, which 
will be the same as on the curved .surface. 

The proof of these llieorems proceeds as l^efore, employing the 
normality principle , they are required, for in.stance, in the deter- 
niinatioii of the liquid thrust on any portion of the bottom of a ship. 

In casting a thin hollow objeet like a bell, it will be seen that the 
resultant upward thrust on the mould may be many times greater 
than the weight ol metal , many a curious experiment has been 
devised to illustrate this property and classed as a hydro.static 
paradox (Boyle, Hydro statical Paradoxes, 

Consider, for mstaiu'e, the operation ol casting a hemispherical 
bell, in fig. 2. As the molten metal is run in, the upw’ard thrust on 

the outside mould, when 
the level has reaclietl 
PP', IS tlie weight of 
metal in the volume gen- 
erated by the revolution 
of APv]) ; and this, by a 
theorem of Archimedes, 
has the same volume as 
lh(‘ cone ORR', or 
where y is the depth of 
metal, the horizontal 
sections being cipial so 
long as )' is less> than tlic 
radius (T the outside 
lu'misphere Afterwards, 
when the metal has risen 
above B, to the level KK', the additional thrust is the weight of 
the cylinder of diameter KK' and height HH. The upward thrust 
is the .sanii', liow'evcr thin the metal may be in the interspace 
between the outer mould and the core inside ; and this was formerly 
considered paradoxical. 



Analytical Equations of Equilibrium of a fluid at rest under any 
System of I'one. 

14. Referred to three fixed coordinate axes, a fluid, in which 
the pressure is p, the density /i, and X, Y, Z the components of 
impressed force per unit mass, requires tor the equilibrium of the part 
hlhng a fixed surface S, viii resolving parallel to Oa, 

\\lf>d^-\f\pXdxdvdz, (1) 

vhere /, >w, « denote the direction cosines of the normal drawn 
outward of the surlace S. 

But by Green’s transformation 


thus leading to the differential relation at every pomt 


dp 

dx 


-A, 


dp 




dp 


pZ. 


(^) 


(3) 


dy ^ ’ dz 

The three equations of equilibrium obtamed by taking moments 
round the axes are then found to be satisfied identically. 

Hence the space variation of the pressure in any direction, or the 
pressure-gradient, is the resolved force per unit volume m that 
direction. The resultant force ls theiefore in the direction of the 
steepest pressure-gradient, and this is normal to the surface of equal 
pressure ; for ec|uilibrium to exist in a fluid the lines of force mu.st 
therefore be capable of being cut orthogonally by a system of 
surfaces, which will be suriaces of ecpial pressure. 

Ignoring temperature effect, and taking the density as a function 
of the pres.sure, surfaces of equal pressure are also of equal density, 
and the fluid is stratified by surlaccs orthogonal to the Imes of force ; 

i dp 1 dp 1 dp V ^ 
v:.' :r > or X, Y, Z (4) 

p dx p dy p dz 

are the partial differential coefficients of some function P, ={dpfp, 
of X, y, z , so that X, Y, Z must be the partial differential coefficients 
of a potential - V, such that the force in any direction is the down- 
ward gradient of V , and then 


dP dY 

d ' ^ dv 


“O, or P + V -constant. 


in which P may be called the hydro.static head and V the head of 
potential. 

With variation of temperature, the surfaces of equal pressure and 
density need not coincide; but, taking the pressure, density and 
temperature as connected by some relation, such as the gas-equation, 
the surfaces of equal density and temperature must intersect in lines 
lying on a surface of equal pre.ssure. 

15. As an example of tlie general equations, take the simplest 
case 01 a uniform field of gravity, with Oz directed vertically down- 
ward ; employing the gravitation unit of force, 


I dp 

- ~ o, 


0, 

p az 


(I) 


1 dp _ 

p dx p dy ~ 

P := jdp/p -f a constant. (2) 

When the density p is uniform, this becomes, as before in (2) § (j 

p^ pZ-i- p^. ( 3 ) 

Suppose the density p varies as some «th power of the depth 


below O, then 


dpfdz ~p- 






- 


flZ** 

P 




(4) 

(.5) 


1/4-1 W-fl «4 -] 

supposing p and p to vanish togethci. 

These equations can be made to represent the .state of convective 
equilibrium ol the atmosphere, depending on the gas-equation 

p^ph^Rpti, (6) 

where 6 denotes the absolute temperature ; and then 


R 


1 

” « 4- 1’ 


(7) 


.so that the temperature-gradient dBfdz is constant, as m convective 
equilibrium in (it). 

From the gas-equation m general, in the atmosphere 
ldp_i dp \ dd _ p \ do I 1 do 

P dz p dz 0 dz p 0 dz ~ 0 dz' 

which IS positive, and the density p diminishes with the ascent, 
provided the temperature-gradient dOjdJi does not exceed Ojk. 

With uniform temperature, taking k constant hi the gas-equation, 

dpjdz -p~ Pjk , p rr IK ^ 

so that in ascending' in the atmosphere of thermal equilibrium the 
pressure and density diminish at compound discount, and lor 
pressures />, and p,^ at heights and 

(-1 - = 2-3 lO ^ MPy ). (10) 

In Ihe convective eciuilibrium of tlu* alrnosphen-, the air is suit- 
posed tu ( lidtige in density and pressure without exchange ot heat by 
conduction -'m/i 


and then 


dz 

de~' 


I dp 

p do 


i^l) 


^(/?4-i)^=--(u4-i)R, 7=1+!. 


whole 7 is the ratio of the specific heat at constant presivurc and 
constant volume. 

In the more general case of the convective equilibrium of a spherical 
atmosphere surroundiiig the earth, of radius a, 

gravity varymg inversely as the sipiare of the distance r from the 
centre; so lliat, k^pJp^, denoting the height of the homogeneous 
atmosphere at the surface, 0 is given by 

(H-n)k{i-$IO„)^a{i-ajr), (13) 

or if c denotes the distance where ^ - o, 


0 a c - r 

T^^~'r‘c^a (^4) 

When the compressibility of Wrater is taken into account in a 
deep ocean, an experimental law must be employed, such as 

P-Pu^fi{p- />o). or p/p, = 1 + {P- po)A, A =- /v-p„, (T5) 

so that X i.s the pr(‘ssure due to a licad /,• of the liquid at density p, 
under atmospheric pi essure />„; audit is tlie gauge pressure required 
on this law to double the den.sity. Then 

dpfdz kdpjds - p, p^p^^lK^ P ^ P^-hp(^{e^S-\) \ (i6) 

and if the liquid was incompressible, the depth at pressure p would 
be [p - pi^jp^y so that the lowering of the surlace due to compression is 
ke*P - k - z--:^^z'^lh, when k is large. (17) 

For sea water, X i.s about 25,000 atmospheres, and k is then 25,000 
times the height ot the water barometer, about 250,000 metres so 
that in an ocean to kilometres deep the level is lowered about 200 
metre.s by the compressibility of the water ; and the density at the 
bottom is increased 4 %. ‘ 

On another physical assumption of constant cubical elasticity X, 
dp - \dpfp, {p 
dp_\dp_ /i I 

zd pdz \p„ p 


-A,)A = log(p/po), (i3) 

)=-«, 1-^ = ^, X = Af>„, (19) 


(5) 
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and the lowering of the surface is 

= -A log „o) 

as before in (17). 

16. Centre of Pressure.— A plane area exposed to fluid pressure 
on one side experiences a single resultant thrust, the integrated 
pressure over the area, acting through a definite point called 
the centre of pressure (C.J‘.) of the area. 

Thus if the plane is normal to Oz. the resultant thrust 

R-/J/)rfvrfr, (i) 

and the co-ordinates .f, y of the C.P. are given by 

.Tn-\\.\pdxdy, }ill-l\yf>dxd\'. (2) 

^ plane lamina bounded by the area 
in which the suriace density is p. 

It p IS uniform, the C.J*. and C.G. of the area coincide. 

hor a homogeneous liquid at rest under gravity, p is proportional 
to the depth below the surface, i.e. to the perpendicular distance 
irom the line ol intersection ol the plane of the area with the free 
surface of the liquid. 

Il the equation ot this line, referred to new cnurdinate axes m the 
plane urea, is written 

X cos tt -t- r sin a - // - o, 

K —j\p{h - X cos a-y sin a)dxdv, 

•rK = {h - X cos a - r sin a)dxdv, 
f/R - - .1 cos a - y sin a)dxdy. 

Placing the nev' origin at the C.G. of Uie area A, 
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(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


jjxdxdy 


i)y^^^^dy = o, ( 6 ) 

R-pAA, (yj 

(«) 

( 0 ) 

them coincide with the principal axes 
,1 vd.\ - o. 


(10) 

(lO 


,(7i A - - cos a fJ,v'WA - sin al\xyd\ 
fdiA = - cos a\\xvd.\ - sin af|y'A/A 

Turning the axes to mak 
of the area A, thus making 

f'h - - a- cos a, yh — - 0- sin a, 

where 

I f l -dA = A«2, J I A/, 2, ^ ^ 

0 and A denoting t)ie semi-axes ol the momeiital ellipse of the area 

1 his showsthdt theC. 1 \ is the antipole ol the line ol intersection of 
Its plane with the free surface witli respect to the momental ellipse at 
the G.G. 01 the area. 

Ihus the C.P. of d rectangle or pardllelogram with a side in the 
surface is at ^ of the depth ol the lower side , ol a triangle with .1 
v<-rtex in tin* surlaci* and base horizontal is j[ ot the depth of the ba.se^ * 
but il the base is in the surface, the C.P. i.s at hall the depth of the 
surh ^ Icices of a tetrahedron, witli one edge in tlie 

Tho <wcf of an area is tlie name given to llie iimileU area round 
Its C.Ci. within which the C-.P. must he when the an-a is immersed 
completely . tlie boundary of the core is therefore the locus ol the 
antipoles with resjject to the momental ellipse of water lines which 
touch the boundary of the area, 'riius the core of a circle or au 
ellipse IS a concentric circle or ellipse of one (juartcr the size. 

The C P. of water lines passing through a fixed point iies on a 
straight line, the antipolar of the point ; and thus the core of a tri- 
angle a similar triangle of one quarter the size, and the core of a 
parallelogram js another pdrallelograin, the diagonals of which are 
the middle third oJ the median lines. 

In the design ol a structure such as a tall reservoir dam it is 
important that the line of thrust in the material should pass inside 
the core of a section, so that the material should not bc^n a state 

01 tension anywhere and so liable to open and admit the water. 

17. Equilibrium and Stability of a Ship or Floating Body. 
The Meia£entre.— The principle of Archimedes in § 12 leads 

immediately to the 
conditions of equili- 
brium of a body .sup- 
ported freely in fluids 
like a fi,sh in water or 
a balloon in the air, 
or like a ship (fig. 3) 
floating partly im- 
mersed in water and 
the rest in air. I'lie 
body is in equili- 
brium under two 
force.s : — (i.) its 
weight W acting 

,1 L ri r , , vertically downward 

through G, the C.G. of the body, and (ii.) the buoyancy of the 
fluid, equal to the weight of the displaced fluid, and acting 
vertically upward through B, the C.G. of the displaced fluid • 


: A 

-! 

C 

F 


\ 

J 


K 

Fig. 3. 
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for equilibrium these two forces must be equal and opposite in 
the same line. 

The conditions of equilibrium of a body, floating like a ship 
on the surface of a liquid, are therefore : — 

(i.) the weight of the body must be less than the weight of the 
total volume of liquid it can displace ; or else the body will sink 
to the bottom of the liquid ; tlie difference of the weights is 
called the “ reserve of buoyanev.’’ 

(ii.) the weight of liquid which the body displaces in the 
position of equilibrium is equal to the weight W of the body ; and 
(iii.) the C.G., B, of the liquid displaced and G of the body, 
must lie in the same vertical line GB. 

18. In addition to satisfying these conditions of equilibrium, 
a ship must fulfil the further condition of stability, .so as to keep 
upright ; if displaced slightly from this position, the forces 
called into play must be such as to restore tlie ship to the upright 
again. "Jhe stability of a ship is investigated practically by 
inclining it ; a weight is moved across the deck and the angle is 
observed of the heel produced. 

Suppose P tons is moved 0 It. acro.s.s the deck of a ship of W tons 
dL'mlacement ; the C.G. will move from G to the reduced di.«tance 
GjG, — r(P/W) ; and if B, called the centre of buoyancy, moves 
^ B, along the curve oi buoyancy BB,. the normal of tlii.s curve at 
Bj will be the new vertical meeting the old \'€rticaJ m a point 
the centre ot curvature of BB,, called the metacenire. 

If the ship heel.s through an angle e? or a slope of 1 in w, 

GM:-GG, mc(P/W), (i) 

and GM is called tlie metacenlnc licighL ; and tlie ship must be 
ballasted, so that G lies lielow M. If G was above M, the tangent 
drawn from Gto the evolute of B, and normal to the curveol buoyancy 
would give the vertical in a new po.rition of equilibrium. Thus in 
JrJ.M.b. Achilles " of 0000 tons displacement it was found that 
moving 20 Ions acrc)s.s tlie deck, a distance ol 42 ft., cau.sed the bob 
I of a pondulum 20 ft. long to move through 10 in., so that 

GM-?^- - p2 X ~ -2'24 ft. ; (2) 

10 yooo ^ 

also 

cot 24, 2® 24'. (3) 

In a diagram il is conducive to clearness to draw the ship in one 
position, an 1 to incljiie the water-line ; and the page can be turned 
n It IS desired to bring the new water-line horizontal. 

Suppose the shi)) turns about an axis tJirongh F in the water-line 
area, jierpendicular to tlie plane ol tlie paper ; denoting by y the 
di.staiice ol an element dA of the water-line area from the axis cl 
rotation, the change of displacement i.s XydA tan e. .so that there is 
no change ot displacement if ^v^^A-o, that is, if the axis i>asae.s 
throng I the C.G. of the water-line area, which we denote by F 
and call the centre ol flotation. ^ 

nghting couple of the wedges of immersion and emer.sion 

will be 

'Livy d A tan 6/ . y le Ian eZyHA = w tan $ . A//-! ft. tons, (4) 

w denoting the den.sity of water in tons/ft.-', and for a 

displacement of V ft.'* 

This couple, combined with tlie original buoyancy W through B 
IS equivalent to the new buoyancy through so that ’ 

W . BBj =1- wAk"^ tan 0, (3) 

BM BBj cot e - A/f 2 /V, (6) 

giving the radius of curvature BM of the curve of buoyancy B in 
terms ol the displacement V , and Ak'^ the moment of inertia of the 
water-line area alx)ut an axis through T-', perpendicular I0 the plane 
oi displacement. ^ 

An inclmmg couple due to moving a weight about in a ship will heel 
the ship about an axis perpendicular to tJie plane of the couple, only 
when this axis is a principal axis at F of the momenta! ellip.se ol 

^ 4 through a small angle H 

about thf bne 1 -b then A, 4 .,, the C.G. of the wedge of immeraioi. 
and omersiou, wUl be the C.P. with respect to FF' of the two parts of 
the water-line area so that 4 , 4 „ will be conjugate to FF' with respect 
lo the momental ellipse at F. ^ 

•file naval architect distinguishes between the siahilitv of form 
represented by the righting coujde W.BM, and the stahilitv of ballast- 
I«g, represented by W.BG. Ballasted with G at B, the righting 
couple vvlieu th^e ship is Iiwded through # is given by W.BM . tan 4; but 
if weights iiibide the ship are rawed to bring G above B, the righting 
couple IS di^nished by W.BG. tan e, so tliat the resultant righting 
coupU* 1.S W.GM.t^(?. Provided the .ship is designed to float 
upright at the smallest draft with no load on board, the stability 
at any other draft of water can be arranged by the stowage of the 
weight, high or low. o *av. 

19. Proceeding as in § i 6 for Ihe determination of the C.P. of an 
area, the same argument will show that an inclining couple due to 
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the movement of a weight P through a distance c will cause the ship 
to heel through an angle $ about an axis FF' through F, which is 
conjugate to the direction of the movement of with respect to an 
ellipse, not the momental ellipse of the water-line area A, but a 
con local to it, of squared semi-axes 

h'^-hW/A, ( 1 ) 

It denoting the vertical height BG lietween C.G. and centre of 
buoyancy. The varying direction of the inclining couple Pt may be 
1 ealized by swinging the weight T’ from a crane on the ship, in a circle of 
radius c. But if the weight P was lowered on the ship from a crane 
on shore, the vessel would sink bodily a distance r/wA if P was 
deposited over F ; l)ut deposited anywhere else, say over on the 
water-line area, the ship would turn about a line the antipolar ol ( > 
with respect to the coniocal ellipse, parallel to FF', at a distance FK 
from F 

FK - (A'^ - AV/A)/Fg sin (.)FF' (2) 

through an angle 0 or a slope of one in nt, given by 

sin 0--^ = TO • A / si” (3) 

m wA.hK W Afi -IiV » 

wliere A denotes the radius of gyration about FF' ol the water-line 
area. Burning the coal on a voyage has the reverse efJert on a 
'-t earner. 

Hydrodynamics 

20. In considering the motion of a fluid we shall suppose* it 
nun-viscoLiS; so that whatever the state of motion the stress 
across any section is normal, and the principle of the normality 
and thence of the equality of fluid pressure can be employed, as 
in hydrostatics. The practical problcm.s of fluid motion, whii'h 
are amenable to mathematical analysis when viscosity is taken 
into account, are excluded from treatment here, as constituting 
a separate branch called “ hydraulics ” (q.v,). Two methods are 
employed in hydrodynamics, ('ailed the Eulerian and Lagrangian, 
although both are due originally to Leonhard Euler, in the 
Eulerian method the attention is fixed on a particailar point of 
space, and the change is observed there of pre.ssure. density 
iind veloritN , which lakes place during tlie motion ; but in the 
Lagrangian method we follow up a particle of fluid and ob.serve 
how it changes. The first may be called the statistical method, 
and the second the historical, ac('ording to J. C. Maxwell. The 
J.agrangian method being employed rarcl}', we .shall confine 
ourselves to the Eulerian treatment. 


The Eulerian Form of the Equations of Motion. 

21. Tlie first equation to be established is the equation of 
continuity, which expresses the fact that the increa.se of mailer 
within a fixed surface is due to the flow of fluid across the surface 
into its interior. 

In a straight uniform current of IluicI of density />, flowing with 
velocity (/, the flow in unit.s ol mass per .second acro.s.s a plane area A, 
jjlacerl in the current with the normal of the plane making an angle 0 
with tlie velocity, is oA^' cos the product of the density ft, the area 
A, and q cos tlie component velocity normal to the jflaue. 

(Generally if S denotes any closed surface, fixed m the fluid, M the 
mass of the fluid inside it at any time /, ancl 0 the angle ivliich the 
outward-drawn normal niake.s with the v(‘locit)' q at that point, 
r/M/(//=r rate of increase of fluid inside the surface, (i) 

- flux across the surface into the interior 
= - j|/)7 cos 

the integral equation of continuity. 

In the Eulerian notation u, v, w denote the ccimponeiits of the 
I'clocity q ])aralle] to the coordinate axes at any point (2, v. z) at the 
time t : i(, 7’, w are functions of a-, r, z, /, the independent variables , 
and d i.s used here to denote partial differentiation with respect to 
any one of these four independent variables, all capable of varying 
one at a time. 

io transfer the integral e(}uation into the differential etuiation of 
continuity, Green’s transformation is required again, namely, 

Wj (l}-'' !■](/£ + in’; +''f)rfS, (2) 

or individually 

[ I (3) 


where the integrations extend throughout the volume and over the 
siirlace of a closed space S ; /, n denoting the direction cosine.s 
of the outward-drawn normal at the surface element dS, and f, ij, { 
any coniinuous functions of x, y, z. 

The integral equation of continuity (i) may now be ivritten 

I I f **■ / ^ ^P^’ npU))dS - o, (4) 


(5) 


which becomes by (Green’s transformation 

leading to the differential equation oi continuity when the integral ion 
is removed. 

22. The equations of motion can be e.stablished in a similar 
way by considering the rate of increase of momentum in a fixed 
direction of the fluid inside the surface, and equating it to the 
momentum generated by the force acting throughout the space 
S, and by the pre.ssure acting over the surface S. 

Taking the fixed direction parallel to the axis of x, the time-rate 
of increase of momentum, due to the fluid which cros.ses the .surface, is 
- jjpuq cos dd^ - - jj{lpu^ ^ tnpnv + npuw)dS, (i) 

which by Circen's transformation is 

The rate of generation of momentum in the interior of S by the 
c()m})onent ol force, X per unit mass, is 

jjjpXdxdydz, (3) 

and by the pressure at the surface S is 


- jjlpdS- - j j Ifdxdvdz, 

Oil. 

ase of I 

lit 


(4) 


dpu dpu~ dpuv 
di ^ d\' dy 


13) 


d.\dydz~o, (Oj 


(7) 


by Green’s Iraii.slormatioii. 

1'he time rate of increase of momentum of the fluid inside S is 
dxdydz', 

and (5) is the .sum of (i), (2), (3), (4), .so that 

(luu dpu'- dpuv dpuw ,, (//’’’ 

-ji d^ 

leading to the differential equation of motion 

dz ' dx 

with tw'o similar (iquation.s. 

The absolute unit ol force is employed here, and not the gravitation 
unit of hydrostatics ; in a numencal aj^plicalion it is assumed that 
e.G.S. units are intended. 

These equations may be simphlied slightly, using the equation ol 
continuity (5) ^ 21 ; for 

dpuiv 

Jz 

dti \ 

dpw\ 
dz)^ 

reducing to tlie first hue, the .second line vanishing in consequence oi 
the equation of continuity ; and so the equiition of motion may be 
wTitten in the more usual form 


+ 

dpiF 


dt 

dA 

dy 

(du 


du 

-Am 


4-Cv ^ 
dy 


dpu 
dV ■ 

dpv ( 
( ->■ -h 
dy 


(«) 


du du du du 

-77 I- U-j- + W.- - 

di dx dy dz 


\ ^ it 

pdx' 


w ith the two others 


dv dv dv 

J- 4- ii-j- 4- V , 
dt d i' dv 


dv 


V - 


dw dw dw dw „ 


'JJl 

pdy' 
idf> 
p dz' 


(0) 


(Kb 

(11) 


23. As a rule these equation.s are established immediatel) 
by determining the component acceleration of the fluid particle 
which i.s passing through (x, y. z) at the instant t of time con- 
sidered, and saying that the reversed acceleration or kinetic 
reaction, combined with the impressed force per unit of mass 
and pressure-gradient, will according to d’Alembert’s principle 
form a system in equilibrium. 

To determine the component acceleration of a particle, suppose !■ 
to denote any function of x, r, z, i, and inve.stigate the time rate of F 
for a moving particle ; denoting the change by DF/r?/, 

E(a, y, z, t) 


DF _ . F (a 4- udt, y + vdt, z 4 w5t, t-h$t) ■ 
dt “ ' 5/ " 

d¥ dV dV dF 

dt d\ dv dz 


ri) 


and "Didt i.s called particle differentiation, because it follows the rate 
of change ol a particle as it leaves the point z>,y,z \ but 

dFjdt, dFjdx, dFjdy, dFIdz (2) 

represent the rate ol change of F at the time f, at the point, a , y, z, 
fixed in .space. 


(4) 
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Du 

du 

du 

du 

du 

dt'- 

" dt 

4 4 

dx 

dy dz 

l>v 

dv 

dv 

dv 

dv 

dt'' 

""Jt 


v,^ 4 
dy 


Dw 

dw 

dw 

dw 

dw 

dt '' 

"'ll 

4 ^ 

dx 

- A 

dv 

4 W'j-, 

dz ' 


DF dF dF dF dF 

j7 - O, or -j7 + m j- 4- + w^-~ = 

dt dt dx dy dz 


The components of acceleration of a particle of fluid are conse- 
quently 

Am. A^. A.. A.. 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

leadi^ to the equations of motion above. 

If F(a, y, z, /)=o represents the equation of a surface containing 
always the same particles of fluid, 

rn' Ji,' ATT 

( 6 ) 

which is called the differential equation of the bounding surface, 
A bounding surface is such that there is no flow of fluid across it, 
as expressed by equation (6). The surface always contains the same 
fluid inside it, and condition (6) is satisfied over the complete surface, 
as well as any part of it. 

But turbulence in the motion will vitiate the principle that a 
bounding surface will always consist of the same fluid particles, 
as we see on the surface of turbulent water. 

24. I'o integrate the eo nations of motion, suppose the impressed 
force is due to a potential V, such that the force in any direction is the 
rate of diminution of V, or its downward gradient ; and then 

X = -dMjdx, Y = - dWjdy, Z == -dVjdz ; (i) 

and putting 

dw dv du dw dv du 
dy-dz"^'‘ 
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Putting 


dz dx ' 
dx dy dz 

the equations of motion may be written 
du ^ 
dt 


dxdy~'^^^ 


(2) 

(3) 




dv , ^ dH 


dt 


■o, 


dw 


dU 




(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


we have 


dt\p) p 


(II) 


where 

H:=jdp/p + V + if, (7) 

(f = + w^, (8) 

and the three terms in H may be called the pressure head, potential 
head, and head of velocity, when the gravitation unit is employed 
and ^<7’** is replaced by ^q^/g. 

Eliminating H between (5) and (6) 

I)^ .du dv dw , ^/du dv dw\ , . 

di -Klx -'^dx-^Tx dz ) 
and combining this with the equation of continuity 

1 D/i du dv dw , , 

P dt ^ dx ^ dy^ dz 

^ dM 7} dv ^dw 
pdx p dx p dx 

with two similar equations. 

Putting 

ur=$"4-77-4 (12) 

a vortex line is defined to be such that the tangent is in the direction 
of w, the resultant of f, 77, i*, called the components of molecular 
rotation. A small sphere of the fluid, if frozen suddenly, would 
retain this angular velocity. 

If w vanishes throughout the fluid at any instant, equation (ii) 
shows that it will always be zero, and the fluid motion is then called 
irrotational ; and a function 0 exists, called the velocity function, 
such that 

udx -^vdy ^ wdz-. - dtp ^ (13) 

and then the velocity in any direction is the space -decrease or 
downward gradient of tp. 

25, But in the most general case it is possible to have three 
functions 0, 0, m of a, y, z, such that 

udx H vdy + wdz = - d*p - md\p, (t) 

as A. Clebsch has shown, from purely analytical considerations 
[CrelUf Ivi.) ; and then 


and 


^ ^ rf(y, z)' 

+ 4.^^ = 

^dx^^dy "^^dz 




^ ^d{x,y)> 


o, f 


.dtn dm Jim 


dx 


(3) 


so that, at any instant, the surfaces over which 0 and m are constant 
intersect in the vortex lines. 




I2I 


(4) 


the equations of motion (4), (5), (6) § 24 can be written 
dK ^ <i(0, m) 

+ 

and therefore 

JK dK , JK 
^ dx ^'^dy ^ dz 

Equation {5) becomes, by a rearrangement, 
dK dyl/fdm dm dm , dm\ 

dx 'Hyit +"37) 


(5) 


(6) 




(7) 

( 8 ) 


dK Dw dm 1)0 _ 

^ dx dt ^ dx dt ‘ ■’ 

and as we prove subsequently (§ 37) that the vortex lines are composed 
of the same fluid particles throughout the motion, the surface m and 
0 sati.sfies the condition of (6) § 23 ; so that K is uniform throughout 
the fluid at any instant, and clianges with the time only, and so 
may be replaced by F(f). 

2(>. When the motion is steady^ that is, when the velocity at any 
point of space does not change with the time, 

^ - 2Vi'-^ 2Wr)^0, ....... (I) 


dK dK dK 


^dx 


o. 


and 


dK dK dK 

U, +V-~.- +W-j-=0, 

dx dy dz 


(2) 


K =t -f V + ^7^ = H (3) 

ib constant along a vortex line, and a stream line, the path of a fluid 
particle, so that the fluid is traversed by a senes of H surfaces, each 
covered by a network of stream lines and vortex lines ; and if the 
motion IS irrotational 11 is a constant throughout the fluid. 

Taking the axis of a for an msiaiit in the normal through a point 
on the surface 11 = constant, this makes «=o, f-o ; and in steady 
motion the equations reduce to 

dHfdp —2vp -2W'q=^2q<x^ind, (4) 

where d is the angle between the stream line and vortex line , and 
this holds for their projection on any plane to which dv is drawn 
perpendicular. 

In plane motion (4) reduces to 

if r denotes the radius of curvature of the stream line, so that 
dV dU dif^q^ 

dv ’ 

the normal acceleration. 

The osculating plane of a stream line in steady motion contains 
the resultant acceleration, the direction ratios of which are 


i dp V ^ 

p dv dv dv 


(3) 


((>) 


du du du d\q^ 

H , +v, - y 

dx dy dz dx 


2Vt + 2WV=^^‘-§, 


(7) 


and when q is stationary, the acceleration is normal to the surface H 
-- constant, and the stream Ime is a geodesic. 

Callmg the sum of the pressure and potential head the statical 
head, surfaces of constant statical and dynamical head intersect 
ill lines on H, and the three surfaces touch where the velocity is 
stationary. 

Equation (3) is called Bernoulli's equation, and may be interpreted 
as the balance-sheet of the energy which enters and leaves a given 
tube of flow. 

If homogeneous hquid is drawn off from a vessel so large that the 
motion at the free surface at a distance may be neglected, then 
Bernoulli’s equation may be written 

H=:plp+z ^q^flg = Vjp 4 A, (8) 

where P denotes the atmospheric pressure and h the height ol the 
free surface, a fundamental equation in hydraulics ; a return has 
been made here to the gravitation unit of hydrostatics, and is 
taken vertically upward. 

In particular, for a jet issuing into the atmosphere, where p-V, 

q-l2g^h-z, (9) 

or the velocity of the jet is due to the head k - z oi the still free 
surface above the orifice ; this is Torricelli’s llieorem (1O43), the 
foundation of the science of hydrodynamics. 

27. Uniplanar Motion . — In the uniplanar motion of a homogeneous 
liquid the equation of continuity reduces to 
du . dv 


so that we can put 


w = - d\pfdy, V = dypfdx, 


0 ) 


(2) 
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where ^ is a function of y, called the stream- or current-function ; 
interpreted physicaJJ\', ^ the difference of the value of \f/ at a 
fixed point A and a variable point P is the flow, m ft.“/ second, across 
ally curved line AP from A to P, this being the same for all lines in 
accordance with the continuity. 

Thus if IS the increase oi due to a displacement from P to P', 
and k is the component ol velocity normal to PP', the flow across 
PP' is d\p-k.VV and taking PP' parallel to CU', dxl/^r^vdx] and 
similarly d\}/= -udv with PP' parallel to Ov ; and generally d^pjds 
is the velocity across in a direction turned through a right angle 
forward, against the cloc k. 

In the equations ol uniplanar motion 


^ dv du d-xb d-\b . 

d\‘ dv dx- dy- ^ 


iAippose, 


so that in steady motion 

^^H ,.dxk dll 
dx ^ dx cl\> 

and must be a I unction of xj/. 
If tlie motion is irrotational, 

_ ___ d\p 

^ “ dx d\> 


., dxb 


(/II 

dxk 


+ =o, 


d<p 

~Tv" 


dxp 

dx' 


so that xj/ and ^ are conjugal e Junctions of .v and v, 


or putting 


-f{x ^-xp-o, 

<P + Xpl=w, A' +'17 =-;, If -/(;). 


(3) 


U) 


(5) 


(b) 


The curves 0 = constant and xp - constant form an orthogonal 
system , and the interchange ol 0 and xp will give a new stale ol 
uniplanar motion, in w’hich the velocilv at every point is turned 
through a right angle without allerat'on of magnitude 

For instance, in a uniplanar flow, iMdially inward towards O. the 
flow across any circle of radius r being the same and denoted by 
27rm, the velocity must be m/r, and 

0 ~ m log r, xpz= yndy 0 + 0i = ni log w - m log (7) 
Interchanging these values 

0— wlogr, — 0 + 0? =:in log (^) 

gives a state of vortex motion, circulatuig round O, called a straight 
or columnar vortex 

A single vortex will remain at rest, and cause a velocity at any point 
inversely as the distance from the axis and perpendicular to its direc- 
tion ; analogous to the magnetic held of a straight electric current. 

If other vortices are present, any one may be sujq^osed to move 
with the velocity due to the others, the resultant stream function 
being 

0 = log y -log ; (9) 


the path of a vortex is obtained by equating the value of 0 at the 
vortex to a constant, omitting the r'" of the vortex itself. 

When the liquid is bounded by a cylindrical surlace, the motion 
ot a vortex inside mav be determinctl as due to a senes ol vortex- 
images, so arranged as to make the How zero across the boundary. 

For a plane boundary the image is the optical reflection of the 
vortex. For example, a pair of equal opposite \orttccs, moving oil 
a line parallel to a plane boundary, will have a corresponrling pair 
of images, forming a rectangle of vortice.s, and the path of a \ortex 
will be the Cotes’ spiral 

r sin 20 — za, or x --- w - ; (10) 


this IS therefore the path of a single vortex in a right-angled comer ; 
and generally, if the angle of the corner ls tt/w, the path is the Cotes’ 
spiral 

f HinnO — na. (ii) 

A single vortex in a circular cylinder of radius a at a distance r 
from the centre will move with the velocity due to an equal opposite 
image at a distance and so describe a circle with velocity 

me I {a- - C“) in the periodic time 2Tr{a'^ - c")lm. (12) 

Conjugate functions can be employed also for the motion of liquid 
in a thin sheet between two concentric spherical surfaces ; the com- 
ponents ol velocity along the meridian and parallel in colatitude 0 
and longitude \ can be written 

d<i> _ i dxp 1 d<fi _ d\p 
dO~smOd\' shid d\~ dH' 

and then 

(f) \ xpi- F(tan hO.rxf), 


(13) 

(14) 


28. Vnifdanar Motion nj a Liquid due to the Passage of a Cylinder 
through it. — stream-function 0 must be determined to satisfy the 
conditions 

V’*0 — o, throughout the liquid ; (i) 

0- constant, over any fixed boundary ; (2) 

dxp/ds - normal velocity reversed over a solid boundary, (3) 

so that, if the solid i.s moving with velocity U in the direction 0+, 
dxpjds— -Vdvjds, or 0 + lly - constant over the moving cylinder 


and 0 + Uy-0' is the stream function of the relative moUoti of the 
liquid past the cylinder, and similarly 0 - Va- lor the component 
velocity V along Oy ; and generally 

0 ' = 0 -4 IJy - Vx ( 4 ) 

IS the relative .stream -function, constant over a solid boundary 
moving with components I ’ and V of velocity. 

If the liquid is stirred up by the rotation R of a cylindrical body, 


dxpjds - normal velocity reversed 
dx ^ dy 


(5) 


0 t iR(A‘--+ v'-^) = 0', (6) 

a con.stant over the boundary ; and 0' i.s the current-function of 
the relative motion past the cylinder, but now 

V"0' + 2R-o, (7) 

throughoiil the liquid. 

Inside an equilateral triangle, for instance, of height h, 

0 ' = - zKajSyjh, ( 8 ) 

where a, y are the jierpendiculars on the sides of the triangle 
In the general case 0' = 0 + Ur - V,r -( AR(A'“+r2) is the relative 
.stream function lor velocity components, IT, V, R. 

29. Example /. — Liquid motion past a circular cylinder. 

Consider the motion given by 

tt' U (; I «“/;) , (1) 

.so that 0 - U r -f ^ j cos - U ^ 1 -t 1 , {2) 

sin ff=.Tl|^r 

Then 0 - o oveT the cylinder r -= «. which may be considered a fixed 
post ; and a .stream line past it along which \p-\Ji, a constant, is 
the curve 

^ ~ ^ ~ (3) 

a cubic curve (C.,). 

t)vcT a coucentric cylinder, external or internal, of radius r = h, 

+ U) 

and 0' is zero if 

U,/TT4_(a--//-^)/F«'; (5) 

•so that the cylinder may swim lor an instant in the lujuid wuthoiit 
distortion, with tins velocity U, ; and w in (r) will give the liquid 
motion in tlie interspace between the fixed cylinder r=~a and the 
concentric cylinder r-h, moving witli velocity Uj. 

When li~o, U,-cc, and when 6-x, U]--TT, so that at 
infinity the liquid is stieaming in the direction aO with velocity U. 

If the liquid is reduced to rest at infinity by the superposition ot 
an opposite .stream given by w- - U;, we are left wath 


isi Vd^jz, 

((0 

0 _ 1.! [arjr) cos 8— d I d^xj{x“ + y®) , 

0 = _ t .1 {d-fr) sin 8- - T I a-yl{x + y-) , 

(7) 

(H) 

giving the motion due to the pa.ssage of the cylinder 
velocity U through the origin 0 111 the direction O.i 

If the direction ol motion makes an angle 8' wnth Oa, 

r-a with 

tan H' - - 2-^^-^ = tan 8-18', 

dvi dx A^-y®' 

(y) 

and the velocity is Vd-^jr-^. 

Along the path ol a particle, defined by the C, of (3), 


“ A“ + r“ a^ 

(to) 

, . .48' 2 y-cdy 

1 sill B , 

“ ds d'^ ds 

( 11 ) 


on the radius of curvature is la'^/iy - iO. which shows that the curve 
IS an Elastica or Lmtearia. (J. C. Maxwell, Colleded Works, ii. 208.) 

If 0] denotes the velocity function of the liquid filling the cylinder 
r — h, and moving bodily w'ilh it with velocity Uj, 

0j=-U,A', ( 12 ) 

and over the separating surface r = b 


0 

01 



a- -h h- 


(L3) 


and this, by § t6 , ls also the ratio of tlie kinetic energy in the annular 
in tersjiace between the two cylinders to the kinetic energy of the 
liquid moving bodily inside r-h. 

Consequently the inertia to overcome in movmg the cylinder 
r — b, solid or liquid, is its own inertia, increased by the inertia of 
liquid {a- + h'^) I {d^ ^ h^) times the volume ot the cylinder r --b‘, 
this total inertia is called the effective inertia ol the cylinder r-b, 
at the instant the two cylinders arc concentric. 
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p, this gives rise to a kinetic reaction to 
acceleration dUjdt, given by 


123 


wpli- 


„a- + 6'‘'rfU 

dt " 


a^ + b\,,dl] 

<^ ~b^ dr 


(M) 


if M denotes the mass ol liquid displaced by unit length of the 
^ when fl = oo , the extra inertia is M'. 

When the cylinder r=rais moved with velocity U and r=^b with 
velocity Uj along 0;r, 


0 = 


'52 ^ 

1 cos « - 

0 = 





cos 6, 

')• 


and similarly, with velocity components V and Vj along Oy 


M V,. 




t f sin 6? - V, 




cos <? + V, 




( 15 ) 

(10) 

( 17 ) 

(18) 


and then for the resultant motion 

w~ (U“ + V“)^ 


dHr U 

a"//- Uj + V,i 
5 “ - a“ z 


z 

'S“-a 2 (l\ ) V,r 

Ihe resultant impulse of the liquid on the cylinder is giveu by the 
component, ovei r — a{^ 3O), 


X =: jp<p cos 6. add = vpa^ 
and over r — b 

Xj — J/)0 cos B.bdd = irpb^ 


6- f a- 


ih 


26« 




^v- 


- - 


//- f a" 

V;- 


3- 


(20) 


(21) 


and the difference \ - X, is the component momentum of the liquid 
m the interspace ; with similar expressions for Y and Y,. 


. . r expressions I ^ 

Then, if the oulside cylinder is free to move 


X.-o, 


X - wpd'V 


b- - a' 


V,_ 2a‘-^ 

But if the outside cylind(*r is moved with velocity U,, and 


inside cylinder is solid or filled with liquid of density 

X--..a=U, 

LI-TTj_ (p - (T){b''^ ~ a^) 


(22) 
the 


U. 


(23) 


p(/>“ + + <j{h^ — Cl”) 

and the inside cylinder staitr loiward or backward with respect to 
the oulside c\ liridei , according as p or ■ - cr. 

30 The expression tor w 111 (i) § 20 may be increased by the 
addition of the term 

ini log a— - md ) ini log r, (i) 

representing vortex motion circulating round the annulus of 
liquid. 

Considered by itsell, with the cylinders held fixed, the vortex 
sets up d circumferential velocity mfy on a radius y, so that the 
angular momentum of a circular filament oi atinuldr cross section d\ 
IS and of the whole vortex is pmTr{h” - a'-). 

Any circular filament can be started from rest by the application 
of a circumferential impulse wpmdr at each end of a diameter; so 
that a mechanism attached to the cylinders, which can set up a 
uniform distributed impuls(‘ npnj across the two parts of a diameter 
in the liquid, will generate the vortex motion, and react on the 
cylinder with an^ impulse couple - /iwiTra'** and having re- 

sultant pmir{b”-a”), and this couple is mhnite when b-ao, as the 
angular momentum ol the vortex is infinite. Round the cylinder 
y = a held fixed m the U current the lictuid streams past with velocity 

2U sin 4 - ; (2) 

and the loss of head due to this nicreovse of velocity from U to q' is 
g\- (2II sin d -f m/a)^ - 

2 g ~ 


to space filled with liquid, and at rest at infinity, the cylinder will 
experience components of force per unit length 

(i.) - 2irpmy, 2irpfnV, due to the vortex motion , 

(ii.) - the kinetic reaction of the liquid ; 

(iii.) o, - 7r(o- - due to gravity, 
taking Oy vertically upward, and denoting the density of the cylinder 
by <T ; so that the equations ol motion are 


TTfra- : 

at 


- “ 27 r/ 5 WV, 


dt 


- - 4 - 2irpniV • 


w{a - p)a^g, 


( 4 ) 

(5) 


or, putting w — a-w, so that the vortex velocity is due to an angular 
velocity w at a radius a, 

[cr + p)d\J /dt + 2p(ji}\ ~ o, (6) 

{a + p)dV/dt - 2puV + {<T - p)g = 0. (7) 

riius with fn — o, the cylinder will describe a circle with angular 
velocity 2pw/(<r -4 p), so that the radius is {ff + p)v/2pu}, if the velocity 
IS V. With <r=:o, the angular velocity ol the cylinder is 2w ; in this 
way ihe velocity may be calculated of the propagation of ripples 
and waves on the surtace of a vertical whirlpool in a sink. 

Restoring a will make the path of the cylinder a trochoid ; and 
so the swerve can be explained of the ball in tennis, cricket, base- 
ball, or golf. 

Anothei explanation may be given of the sidelong force, arising 
from the velocity of liquid past a cylinder, which is encircled by a 
vortex. 1 aking two planes a = + 6, and considering the increase of 
momentum m the liquid between them, due to the entry and exit 
of liquid momentum, the increase across dy m the direction Oy, 
due to elements at P and P' at opposite ends oi the diameter PP', is 
pdv 


coordinates 77, and -77 
z ---c ch X 


(U - cos 2d -f wfr-i sin d) (Ua-V^” .sin 2 d + wr“i cos 0 ) 

+ pdy ( - U + cos 26 + mr ' .sin 6>) (Ua‘ 4 '-- sin 26 ~ mr-^ cos 

= zpdvmVr^^ (cos d - d^y-” cos 3^), (8) 

and with y — b tan d, y^b sec d, this is 

2 p>nVdd{L - a%~“ cos 36^ cos d), (q) 

and iftegrating between the limits i tlie resultant, as before. 
l.S ZtCfUflV. 

31 Example s. ■ 'Confocal Elliptic Cylinders . — Employ the elliptic 
■'' ' ' fi, such that 

c ch 77 cos f , y =. c sh 77 sin ^ ; ( i ) 

then the curves lor which 77 and ^ are constant are confocal ellipses 
and hyperbolas, and 

^ '%h 0 

= ir“(cl] 2>i - cos 2;) (2) 

if Or> is the hemi>diametei conjugate to OP, and r,, y„ the local 
distances, 

y„ r.j-r(ch 77 J cos^) : (3) 

r®— y“=^’2(ch“77 - sin’’^) 

= ^f“(ch 277 - 4 -cos 2^) (4) 

Consider the streaming motion given by 

K'-ni ch^- ■ 7), 7-^ ft - 4 / 31 , (5) 

0 - Ml rh(T; - «)coH(t -^), -w sh (77 - a)sin(t (fi) 
Then \p -o over the ellipse 77 = a, and the hyperbola so that 

these may be taken as fixed boundaries ; and y is a constant on a C^. 
Over any ellipse 77, moving with components U and V of velocity,. 

\p' — + VV ~ \x = [m sh (t/ - a) cos p -4 Hr sh 77] sin 

- [m sh (77 - a) sin -f Vr ch 77] cos f , (7) 

so that i/-' if 

TT wsh( 77 -a) wsh( 77 -al . 

ch.r <“> 

havmg a resultant in tiie direction PO, where P is the intersection of 
an ellipse 77 with tlie hyperbola ^ ; and with this velocity the ellipse 
77 can be .swimming in the liquid, without distortion for an instant. 
At infinity 


U- • 


* cos /3 = 


m 

a - 1-5 


cos 


so that cavitation will take place, unless the head at a great distance 
exceeds this loss. 

The resultant hydrostatic thrust across any diametral plane 
of the cylinder will be modified, but the only term in the lo.ss 
of head which exerts a resultant thrust on the whole cylinder i.s 
2mU sin O/ga, and its thrust is 27 r 737 KU absolute units in the direction 
Cy, to be counteracted by a support at the centre C ; the liquid is 
streaming past r-a with velocity U reversed, and the cylinder is 
surrounded by a vortex. Similarlv, the streanfing velocity V 
reversed will give rise to a thrust 2vpmV in the direction xC. 

Now if the cylinder is released, and the components V and V are 
reversed so a- to become Iho velocity of the cylinder with respect 


V = - 7 « sin ^ sm f). (9) 

a and b denoting the semi-axes of the ellipse a , so that the liquid i.s 
streaming at infinity with velocity Q~ml{a -4 b) m the direction of 
the asymptote of the hyperbola /3. 

An ellipse interior to 77=0 w’ill move m a direction opposite to 
the exterior current ; and when 77 =0, U ^ or- . but V ^ [m/c) sh a sin fi. 

Negative values of 77 must be interpreted by a streaming motion 
on a parallel plane at a level slightly different, as on a double Kiemann 
sheet, the stream passing from one sheet to the other across a cut 
SS' joining the loci S, S'. A diagram has been drawn by Col. R. 
Ilippislcy. 
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The components of the liquid velocity q, in tlie direction of the 
normal of the ellipse i) and hyperbola are 

- w J ' ^ sh (17 - a) cos m} - ' ch (?? - a) sin (^ - /Sf). (10) 

The velocity q is zero in a corner where the hyperbola ^ cuts the 
ellipse a ; and round the ellipse a the velocity q reaches a maximum 
when the tangent has turnetl tJirough a right angle, and then 




y/(ch 2a - cos 2/3} . 
sh 2a 


(XI) 


(12) 


(l^) 


( 1 . 1 ) 


with 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

(5) 

(0) 


and the condition can be interred when cavitation begins. 

With the stream is parallel to .vo, and 

0 - wi cli (7/ - a) cos ^ 

= - Uc ch (t; - 0) sh r) cos ^/sh (t? - a) 
over the cylinder 77, and as in (12) § 29, 

0, - Ua' - -- U( ch 77 cos 

for liquid hlling the cylinder ; and 

0 _ th 77 
0, ~th(77~a)’ 

over the surface of 77 ; so that parallel to Ch, the effective inertia 
of the cylinder 77, displacing M' liquid, is increased by M' th 77/th(r7 - a), 
reducing when a =00 to M' th yj~M'(bla). 

Smiilarly, parallel to Ov, the increase of effective inertia is 
M'/tli 77 th (77 - a), reducing to M'/th 77 — M'(rt/ft), when a— 00, and 
the liquid extends to infinity 

32 Next consider tfie motion given by 

0 = wch 2(77 -a)siu 2^, 0= ;« sh 2(77 - tt) cos 2i 

in which 0 = 0 over tlie ellipse a, and 
0' - 0 + + v’*^) 

-[-m sh 2(77 a) 4- \ Kc“] cos 2^1 R^'“ ch 277, 
which IS constant over the ellipse 77 if 

] Rr“ - ni sh 2(^7 - a) ; 
so that this ellipse can be rotating with this angular velocity R for 
an instant without distortion, the ellipse a being fixed. 

For the liquid filling the interior of a rotating elliptic cylinder of 
cross section 

4 - 1 , 

0,'-^n*,(AW+y-/6“*) 
r -0 1 ' - - 2 K - - 2»q ( I /a- 4 - 1 /h“) , 

0,=m,(ArW“ + vW--^H(.v“4V“) 

= -iR(v- + 

0, -Rx\'{d^ - 6‘’)/(rt'^ + F-), 

=0, + 0,1 = - Ji1<(a t vi)'^{d- - F“)/(a“ f 
The velocity of a liquid particle is thus (a- -?/')/(«“ 4 6-’) of what 
it would be if the lupiid was frozen and rotating bodily with 
the elli])se ; and so the effective angular inertia of the liquid is 
(a- - b-)-l{d^ + of the solid ; and the effective radius of gyration, 
solid and liquid, is given by 

A- i (a" f h ) , and \ (a- - /y-) 7 (a" 4- h '^) . 

For the liquid in the interspace between a and 77, 

0 _ w ch 2( 7; ■- g) sin 2$ 

0 , ~ .sh 2 rf sin 2^(a®^ h^/(a^+&^ 

= I /til 2(77 - a) th 217 ; 

and the effective f<“ of the liquid is reduced to 
2(77 - a) sli 277, 

which becomes ;[c'‘^/sh 277 — J(a“ - /y“)/a6, when a - 00 , and the liquid 
surrounds the ellipse 77 to infinity. 

An angular velocity R, which gives components -Ry, Ra; of 
velocity to a body, can be resolved into two shearing velocities, ~ K 
parallel to Ox, and R parallel to Oy ; and then 0 is resolved into 
0, 4 0», such that 0j 4 ^Ra-^ and 0._, f JRy^ fs constant over the 
boundary, 

Inside a cylinder 

0j+0p= ~ URix +vi)^a^/{a^ -hb^, (10) 

0.^, 4- 0.^1 - liR {x 4- yi) ^b-/{a^ 4- , (11) 

and for the interspace, the ellipse a being fixed, and a, revolving 
with angular velocity R 

0, f 0p- - liRr^sh 2(77 -a 4-ff)(ch 2a 4- l)/sh 2(a, -a), (12) 

0*2 1 02^ ” Rc" sh 2(77 - a + f ?) (ch 2a - I )/.sh 2(0, - a) , ( 1 3) 
satisfying the condition that 0, and 0.> are zero over rj-a, and over 
77= a, 

0, 4- — jlRr“(ch 2ai 4- 1), (14) 

0.J 4- iRv“ - IRr^ch 2a, - r), (15) 

constant values. 

In a similar way the more general stale of motion may be analysed, 
given by 

a; - w ch 2(f -7), (16) 

as giving a homogeneous strain velocity to the confocal system ; 
to which may be added a circulation, represented by an additional 
term in w. 


(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 


Similarly, with 
the function 


A? + y»=c^/[sin +17*)] 


(17) 


(19) 


(20) 


0 = Qtshi(77 -a)sin -/3) {18) 

will give motion streaming past the fixed cylinder 77 = a, and dividing 
along i=j3; and then 

x'^ - y« = c“ sin £ ch 77, 2xy = cos f sh 77. 

In particular, with sh a = i, the cross-section of 77 = a is 
X* -I i>x-y~ 3. y^ - 2C'‘, or AT* + y ^ 

when the axes are turned through 45°. 

33. Example j. — Analysing in this way the rotation of a rectangle 
filled with liquid into the two components of shear, the stream 
function 0, is to be made to satisfy tlie conditions 
(1.) yVi=o, 

(ii.) 0j 4- or 01 -o when a = 4 a, 

(hi.) 01 4- JRa'“ 01 =• - AT^), when y = ±b. 

Expanded in a Fourier series, 

Vi _ v2 - 

' ^ (Tw + i)'' 

so that 

c(^(2?i 4- i)Itx la . ch (2« 4- i)\TryJa 
(2M + ij^. ch{2« 4- I)^7r6/fl * 

, . . .„lf) cos(2W 4- l)^7r,2r/fl 

-01 4- 0i» =iR-ra- > r V , , , v ,—rr I 
'f'l ri ^(21/ f i) 'ch{2» 4 l)i7rt/a 

an elli[)tiL-function Fourier series ; with a similar expre.ssion for 0.^ 
with X and y, a and h interchanged ; and thence 0 - 0, -f 0.^. 

Example 4 . — Parabolic c}, ’incJer, axial advance, and liqiiitl stream- 
ing past 

The polar equation of the cross-section being 
Y- cos 10 ~-a^, or r + x -2a, 

Uie conditions arc satisfied by 

0' -Dzsin 0 - 2Uaif'i t,in sin cos ^0 - ai), 

0-2Uair^sin - U ^![2a{r - at)], 
w~ -2Uai^'.', 

and the resistance of the liquid is 2 TrpaV'^l2g. 

A relative stream line, along which 0' =Uc, is the quartic curve 




(I) 


(2) 


(^) 

(4) 

(5) 
(0) 


y-c^ V[2«(»'-4)l, 


. 4gV- ( v-g)" .. _ 4g V + (V - 0^ 

- ■ ■ 4«(>'-0‘*^''' 


. ^ 2a log (r -c). 


( 8 ) 


4a(r -c)® 

and m the absolute space curve given by 0, 

_ (F.r.^)“ x^~^ 
dx 2ay ’ ' V -c 

34. Motion symmetrical about an Axis . — When the motion of a 
liquid IS the same for any plane passing through Oat, and lies in the 
plane, a function 0 can be found analogous to that employed in 
plane motion, such that the flux across the surface generated by the 
revolution of any curve AP from to P is the same, and represented 
by 27r(0 - 0(,) : and, as before, if d\f/ is the increase m 0 due to a 
displacement of P to P', then k the component of velocity normal 
to the surface swept out by PP' is such that 2vd\p -2Tryk.RR' ; and 
taking PP' parallel to Oa' and Oat, 

u -r — dxplydy^ v = dxj^jydx, { i ) 

and 0 is called after the inventor, "Stokes’s stream or current 
lunction," as it is constant along a stream line {Trans. Camb. Phtl. 
Soc., 1842 ; " Stokes’s Current Function,’’ R. A. Sampson, Phil, 
Trans., 1892) ; and dypjyds is the component velocity across ds in a 
direction turned through a right angle forward. 

In this symmetrical motion 

„ . d f i f/0\ , d / id\p\ 

^ _o, 77-0, dy\y dy) 

~y\dx'^^ dy^ vdy)'^ y^ 

and in steady motion, 


(2) 


suppose : 


so that 


rfH i dxp o 




dxp 
dy y^ dy 


V20=«. 


2f/y = - y~2'^~0 =.dHfd\p 

is a function of 0, say /'(0), and constant along a stream line ; 
dH/dr ^2q^, H - /(0) =r constant, 

throughout the liquid. 

When the motion is irrotational, 

^ ^ dx ydy* dy ydx' 




Ot "1 W j-p ' 
dx^ dy^ 


I d\p 

y =0. 
ydy 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 
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Chaaging to polar coordinates, * =*'cos i,y=r sin 9 , the equation 
(2) becoihes, with cos 


ol wliich a solution, when is 

^ = (Ar”+' + “)(l-A.“)‘5' 


Ar*'-! + 

P 


,S.)^ 


,> 4 Pu 




(9) 

(lO) 


where P„ denotes the zonal harmonic of the Mth order ; also, in the 
exceptional case of 

s= Ao cos e, (fi^ A Jr ; 

\p = , <^ = - Bo log tan 

- -^RoSh-'^/y. (II) 

Thus cos $ is the Stokes’ function of a ]»oint source at O, and 
PA - PB of a line source AB 

The stream function ^ of the liquid motion set up by the passage 
of a solid of revolution, moving with axial velocity tf, is such that 


^ ^ \p + AUv“ - constant, (12) 

over the surface of the solid ; and \p must be replaced by + JUr" 
m the general equations of steady motion above to obtain the steady 
relative motion of the liquid past the solid. 

For instance, with « — i in ecj nation (q), the relative stream 
function is obtained for a .sphere ol radius a, by making it 

\p' ~\p -k = JU {r'^ - a^/r) sin’- 0 , 1/^ - - sin* Ojf ; (13) 
and then 

=:Ua;(i + Ja’Vr^), 0 = IVa^ cos 6 /r‘, (i.|) 


“ —j- =U-.^ cos Of “ ~ iU— ., sin Of 

dr H rdO - ^ 


(15) 


so that, if the direction of motion makes an angle 0 with Ox, 

tan (0 ~ = A tan 6 , tan 0-3 tan 0/{2 - tan^ $). (16) 


Along llie path of a liquid particle 0' is constant, and putting it 
equal to 

(r- - a-'/r) sin- 0 - c sin- 0 = t V/(r^ - a ^) , (17) 

the polar equation ; or 

v'= =:^ c - fl’’) , r ■ - r^) , (18) 

a curve of the loth degree (C,„). 

In the absolute path in space 

cos 0 = (2 - 3 sin- 0 ) / - sin^ $) , and sin’’ 0 = ( v‘‘ - f'-y)/a'‘, (10) 

which leads to no simple relation. 

The velocity past the .surface of the sjdiere is 

I d\l/' ,,,/ a'*\sin'-f^ .,TT ■ ^ / . 

.. 3 ■= 4 U 2r 4- - T - lit' sm (K w'heii r - a \ (20) 

riiU\0 dr * \ r^/rnmO * ' ' 


so that the loss of head is 

{'i sin'- 0 - i)\J-/2gf liaving a iriuximuiu iT^-/2^r, (21) 

wdiich mu.st be less than the head at infinite distance to avoid 
cavitation at the surface of the sphere. 

With « — 2, a state of motion is given by 

0=-iUvVM/r*, 0'-^Ur'-»(i -aV/r^), (22) 

0 ' = U;r + 0 , 0 = - iU (a'‘/P*)P.j, P., = V' ~ . (23) 

representing a stream past the .surface r* — flV- 


35, A circular vortex, such a.s a smoke ring, will set up motion 
symmetrical about an axis, and prov'ide an illustration ; a half 
vortex ring can be generated in water by drawing a semicircular 
blade a short distance forward, the tip of a spoon for instance. 
The vortex advances with a certain velocity ; and if an equal 
circular vortex is generated coaxially with the first, the mutual 
influence can be observed. The first vortex dilates and moves 
.slower, while the second contracts and shoots through the first ; 
after which the motion is reversed periodically, as if in a game of 
leap-frog. Projected perpendicularly against a plane boundary, 
the motion is determined by an equal opposite vortex ring, the 
optical image ; the vortex ring spreads out and moves more 
slowly as it approaches the wall ; at the same time the molecular 
rotation, inversely as the cross-section of the vortex, is seen to 
increase. The analytical treatment of such vortex rings is the 
same as for the electro-magnetic effect of a current circulating 
in each ring. 


36. Irrotational Motion in General . — Idquid originally at re.st in 
a singly-connected space cannot be set in motion by a field of force 
due to a single- valued potential function ; any motion set up in 
the liquid must be due to a movement of the boundary, and the 
motion will be irrotational ; for any small spherical element of the 
liquid may be considered a smooth solid sphere for a moment, and 
the normal pressure of the surrounding liquid cannot impart to it 
any rotation. 


The kinetic energy of the liquid inside a surface S due to the 


velocity function 0 is 
T = J^ 


[iven by 

dj^Y 








by Green's transformation, dr denoting an elementary step along 
the normal to the exterior of the surface; so that dtp/dr =:o over 
the surface makes T -o, and then 



If the actual motion at any mstant is supposed to be generated 
instantaneously from rest by the application of pressure impulse 
over the surface, or suddenly reduced to rest again, then, since no 
natural forces can act impulsively throughout the liquid, the pressure 
impulse xs satisfies the equations 


1 _ 1 dra __ I drs 

P dx ' f) dv ’ p dz 


(3) 


trr =/i 0 4- a constant, (4) 

and the constant may be ignored ; and Green's transformation of 
the energy T amounts to liie theorem that the work done by an 
impulse is the product of the impulse and average velocity, or half 
the velocity from rest. 

In a multiply connected space, like a ring, with a multiply valued 
velocity function 0, the liquid can circulate in the circuits inde- 
pendently of any motion of the surface ; thus, lor example, 

(ff-mO-m tan"^ yjx (5) 

will give motion to the licpiid, circulating m any ring-shaped figure 
ol revolution round O; 

To find the kinetic energy of such motion m a multiply connected 
space, the channels must be suppo.sed barred, and the space made 
acyclic by a membrane, moving with the velocity of the liquid ; 
and then if /{ denotes the cyclic constant of 0 in any circuit, or the 
value by w'hich 0 has increased in completing the circuit, the values 
ol 0 on the two sides of the membrane are taken as differing by A, 
so that the integral over the membrane 

and this term is to be added to the terms in (i) to obtain the ad- 
ditional part m the kinetic energy ; the continuity .shows that the 
integral is indej)endent of the shape of the barrier membrane, and 
its position. Thus, in (5), the cyclic constant A =2irni. 

In plane motion the kinetic energy per unit length parallel to Ox 

For example, in the equilateral triangle of (8) § 28, referred to co- 
ordinate axes made by the base and height, 


0' - - 2 l<a^y/h - - iBy[(A - v)- - ^x-'J/h (8) 

0 + 

- ' i 4- 4- h (x- - y-) - 4- y“]/A {9) 

and over the base y-o, 

dxjdv - -dxfdy = 4- - 3x''*)/A,0 - - 4- (10) 

Integrating over the base, to obtain one-third of the kmetic 
energy T, 

iT = ipf Y'] 

J -A/V 3 

=/.R®A</I35^/3 (ll> 

SO that the effective P of the liquid filling the triangle is given by 
P^T/ipR^A= 2 P /45 

=rjj (radius of the inscribed circle)", (12) 

or two-fifths of the P for the solid triangle. 

Again, since 

d<f>ldv =d\l/fds, d<fi/ds= -dipfdr, (13) 

T=:igj0d0= -■i/)j0rf0. (14) 

With the Stokes' function 0 for motion symmetrical about an 
axis. 

T = =irpf0f/0. (15) 

37. Flow, Circulation, and Vortex Motion. — The line integral of 
the tangential velocity along a curve from one point to another, 
defined by 

( i ) 

is called the “ flux " along the curve from the first to the second 
point ; and if the curve closes in on itself the line integral round the 
curve is called the “ circulation " in the curve. 

With a velocity function 0, the flow 

-J(f0s:0, -0^, (a) 
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so that the flow is independent of tlie curve for all curves mutually 
reconcilable ; and the circulation round a closed curve is zero, if 
the cur\T can l)c reduced to a point without leaving a region lor 
which (f) IS single valued. 

li through every point of a small closed curve the vortex lines are 
drawn, a tube is obtained, and the fluid contained is called a vortex 
filament. 

By analogy with the spin of a rigid body, the component spin of 
the fluid in anv plane at a point is delined as llie circulation round a 
small area in the plane enclosing the point, divided by twice the 
area. For in a rigid body, rotating about Ox willi angular velocity 
tlic circulation round a curve in the plane* xy is 

j - i' filin'^ t'vice the area. (3) 

In a fluid, the circulation round an elementary area dxdy is 
equal to 


udx y 




u + ^ll*dy^dx - 

so that the coin]ionent spin is 

,/dv du\ 
‘\dx ~Ty) ~ 


vdy ■■ 


(dv 

{dx 


dxdy, (.^) 


(5) 


m the previous notation of § 24 ; so also lor the other two coni- 
poiU'iils ; and 7; 

Since tl\e circulation round any triangular area of given asix‘ct 
is the .sum of the circulation round tin* projections of the area on 
the coordinate planes, the composition of the components of simi, 
t, >/, r. rs according to the vector law. Hence in anv mfinite.simal 
part of the fluid the circulation is 7ero loiiiid every small i)lane 
curve jiassing through the vortex line ; and consequently Ihc cir- 
culation round any curve drawn on the surface of a vortex filament 
is zero. 

If^ at any two points of a vortex lino the cross-section ABC, 
A'13'C' IS drawn of the vortex filament, joined by the vortex line 
A.\', then, since the flow m AA' is taken in opposite directions in 
the complete circuit .ARC AA'B'C/ A'A, the resultant flow in AA' 
cancels, and the circulation in ABC, A'B'C' is the same; this is 
expressed by saving that at all points of a vortex filament wa is 
constant where a is the cross-section of the filament and u the 
resultant sjiin (W. K. Clifford, Kinematic, book in ). 

So far these theorems on vortex motion arc kincmatical ; but 
introducing the equations of motion of § 22, 

Dj* , dq T)v , UQ Du/ dO 

+ -3- =°i -:n 3 =0, ,, -I- =0, 

dt dx dt dv dt dz ’ 


(C>) 

(7) 


Q^\dp/p -t V, 

and taking dx, dy, dz in the direction of u, v, u/, and 
dx ’ dy : dz — u : V : w, 

D; , . \ Du, Ddx 

+ vJy + j - rfAT + « ^ + . . . 

- dQ -y \dq^, (S) 

an 1 integrating round a closed curve 

I (tidx -f l^dv -f wdz) - o, (0) 

and the circulation m any circuit composed of the same fluid particles 
1^ constant ; and it the motion is dillereiilial irrotational and due 
to a velnrity I unction, llu* circulation is zero round all reconcilable 
jialhs Interpreted dynamically the normal ]>ressure ol the sur- 
rounding lluid on a lube cannot create any circulation m the tuU*. 

riie circulation being always zero round a small plane curve 
[)as^5lllg through the axis of spin in vortical motion, it tollnws con 
versely that a vairtex filament is com] rosed always ol the same fluid 
p.articles ; and since the circulation round a cross section of a 
vortex lilaineiil is constant, not changing with the time, i1 lolknvs 
irom the previous kinomatical theorem that auj is constant lor all 
time, and the same for every cross section of the vortex filament. 

A \ orlex filament must clo.'.e on itself, or end on a l)ounclmg 
surface, as seen when the tq> ol a sjxion is drawn llirough the surface 
of vvatm- 

Denoting the cross section a of a filament by r/S ami its mass by 
dm, the quantity wJ'^ldw is callerl the vorheity ; this is the same at 
all points of a hlameiit, and it does not change during the motion , 
and the vorticitv is given by w cos fdSjdm, if d '6 is the oblique 
section of which the normal make.s an angle f wdth the tilament, 
while the aggregate ^'o^tlClty ol a ma.s.s M inside a siirlace P is 
M-^ ' (w cos e cfS. 

Employing the equation of continuity when the liquid is homo- 
geneous, 

, dJ- dii\ ., „ d- d^ d'^ , , 

V dy dz j ax dy^ dz- ' 

which IS exjiressed by 

V, tv) 2 curl (i, 1], (f, 7), f) - j, curl (», v, w) (ii) 

38. Moving; A xe.^ tn Hydrodynamics . — In many problems, such a.s 
the motion ol a solid in liquid, it is convenient to take coordinate 
axes fixed to tlie solid and moving with it as the movable trihedron 
frame of reference. The components of velocity of the moving 
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origin are denoted by U, V, W, and the components of angular 
velocity of the frame of reference by P, Q, 1< ; and then if «, t' w 
denote the components of fluid velocity m space, and u', v\ w' the 
components relative to the axes at a point {x, v', z) fixed to the 
frame ol reference, we have 

W--U +m' - rR -f^Q, (i) 

v = V +v' - Zp 4 ;irl\, 
w ~ W 4- w' - 4- I'P. 

Now if /c denotes the component of ab.solute velocity in a direction 
fixed in space whoso direction cosines are /, m, n, 

k —lu mv nw (4) 
and in tlie infinite.simal element of time dt, the coordinates of the 
fluid particle at {x, r, z) will have changed by («', v', w')dt ; so that 

T)k dl dm dn 

dt di dt dt 

j/du ^ ,du ^ ,du ,du 

\ dt dx dv dz 

, i dv /tv ,dv ,dv\ 


/' dw 
,dt 


” dx 


-t v'— 4-tc/^\ . 

dz / 


fdtv 

'Ty 


(3) 


But as /, m, n are the direction cosines of a line fixed in space, 

’ -,U ’ <■') 


so that 
D/i 
dt 




./ du I I * fdii fdti ,du \ 

='i -"’P a 


m{ . . ) -fi/( . ) 


/ X- 


idp\ 




( 5 ) 


p dx 7 ' V " P V 

for all values of I, m, n, leading to the equations of motion with 
moving axes 

When the motion is such that 

d(j) d\p , , 


d<h d\I/ dd> 

u~ - -ni , ,v = 

dx dx dv 


d\p 

dv' 


as in § 25 (i), a first integral of the equations in (5) may be written 

» (• -" >(*’ "%) * I* ■ ”X2 * ■■*) 


in which 


dt 


'dy 


- (U - )■]{ 4 - (V - H -vR) - (W - aQ + yl-'f'f' 


( 8 ) 


dt ^ '“^'dx - "''"’dy ' " '^^'dz 

is the time-rate of change ol 0 at a jioint fixed in .sjiace, which is 
left iK'hind witli v(‘locity comjioiienlH « - u\ v - v' , w -w'. 

In the cast* ol a steady motion of homogeiieoiis liquid .symmetrical 
about Ox, w'licre O is advancing with \'elocily 1.1, the equation (4) 
§ 34 

pIp 4- V 4 P]'- - f{^') — constant (gj 

becomes transformed into 

^ + V 4- Iff - 4 iU- - /(0 + iU.v-) - constant, ( 1 o) 

V'" +dLIy-, (II) 

subject to the condifion, from (,]) § -^.j, 

-f'if), -/7\^'4 'UTv‘) (12) 

Thus, for examjfle, with 

0 ' - J U v-{y^a-'^ - 1 ) , r- =. x^ + y^, (13) 

for the sjiace inside the sphere r=a, compared wnth the value of 
0' in § 34 (13) for the space outside, there is no discontinuity ol the 
velocity in crossing the suriace. 

Inside the spliere 



' I df\ 


dx\ 

> V dx ) 

' ^>r\v dy ) 


so that § 34 (4) is satisfied, with 

rW)-^Va-'\ 

and (10) reduces to 

p . V ‘)tt ( P'P , V' 


this gives the state of motion in M. J. M. Hill's spherical vortex, 
advancing through the surroundmg liquid with uniform velocity 
39. As an application of moving axes, consider the motion of 
liquid tilling the ellipsoidal case 


/ 2 a- 

(i‘l) 

'U0'a'“; 

(13) 

1 j - constant ; 

(16) 


“ ' 


(0 


and first suppo.se the liquid to be frozen, and the ellipsoid to be 
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rotating about the centre with components of angular velocity f 
r}, f ; then 

u = (2) 
Now suppose the liquid to be melted, and additional components of 
angular velocity iig, llg communicated to the ellipsoidal case; 
the additional velocity communicated to the liquid will be due to 
a velocity-function 

(3) 

as may be verified by considering one term at a time. 

If u', v', w' denote the components of the velocil 
relative to the axes, 

tt'=«+;^R _;Q:= 

^ a- + b' 
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velocity ol the liquid 
2a“ 


= v t2P-.xU - 


w' - w +xQ~ yP = 


2 h^ 

//“- 


..i'l.r 




f*- 4 fl“ 

2//“ 

a~ 4 h‘‘ ' ’ 
2r“ 


Thus 


4 fl“ 


,v ,z 

« -r. 4-t^ ,0 + w „ -o, 

a" 0- r“ ^ 


(4) 

(5) 

(<‘) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

so that a liquid particle remains always on a similar ellipsoid. 

The hydrodynamical e(]uations with moving axes, taking into 
account the mutual gravitation of the liquid, become 

^ , A du ,dit 4 ti ,Uu 

where 

A, B, C = _ __ 

./o (a^ + X, !•■■■ + X)P 

P“ - ^ {or 4- \) (/A‘ 4- \) {c^ 4- X). (10) 

With the values above of «, ?», w, u\ v\ w', the equations become 
of the form 


(9) 


i dp . 

4'4ir/5AA' 4-aA 4-/n' 4 =0, 


(11) 

(12) 

(13) 


+ A* 4 + /r 0, 

I dp ^ - , 

- di + 4’rACa +gx+fy ■^y^ = o, 

and integrating 

/>/)'' 4- 2 irp{hx'^ 4- By^ 4- 

4 I [ax'^ 4- 4- 7^® + 2/v^ 4 2^2A' 4 2//AV) =^COnst., (I4) 

so that the surfaces of equal pressure are similar quadric surfaces, 
which, symmetry and dynamical considerations show, must be 
coaxial surfaces ; and /, h vanish, as follows also by algebraical 
reduction ; and 

Ac'^Hr^ - ct'^] ( c'^ ~ (L^ 

{i--\ af' \ /‘M a“ ‘ ' ) 


■' ‘1 b" 


A 


(15) 


With similar equations lor /•? and 7, 

If we can make 

(47r/jA I a)x- - (47rpP» + /b')?;- = (47r/iC 4- 7)C“, (iG) 

the surfaces of equal pressure arc similar to llie e>.ternal case, which 
can then be removed without affecting Ihe motion, provided a, /?, 7 
remain constant 

'l liis IS so when the axis of revolution is a principal axis, say O;; ; 

when nr.- /V 

111 -*o, il.j — o, t =0, >/ — o, (17) 

If 11;, =0 or --tin addition, we obtain the solution of Jacobi's 
ellipsoid of liquid of three unequal axes, rotating bodily about the 
least axis; and putting a^b, Maclaurin's solution is obtained of 
the rotating spheroid 

In the general motion again of the liquid filling a case, when a -h, 
11., may be replaced by zero, and the equations, hydrodynamical 
and dynamical, reduce to 


II 


(18) 


fl'"* 4 c '^ dQn + f” 




(19) 

of which three integrals are 



f«+ 7 ,“=:L-“>, 

(20) 


f 234 -n 9 =:M 4 - 

(21) 


4c. 

(22) 


( 


J) ~ (a* + 


= (a« + 1“) (0 ! + U 2) - (n,« + 0,-))'^] 

_(a“4r«)(9a"-r") n_ 

^ (23) 

where Z is a quadratic in 4-2, so that p is an elliptic function of /. 
except when - a, or 3a. 

Put tt, =11 CO8 0, II2 - 11 sin 0, 




dtp 

dt 


N4.-±''V 

4- 4r2 ^ 


^ a® - 


M+ 


(24) 


(25) 




_[pdp 

S./Z (a 2 4 -c 2 )« 

2 c^a--cy 


Pdp 

VZ' 


(2b) 

which, as Z is a quadratic function of p^, are non-elliptic integrals* 
so also for 0, where ( = w cos 0, 7; = - u sin 0. ^ ® 

In a state of steady motion 

dt ’ ^ 7?' 

suppose, 

Oif +PI2V =ilw, 


at 


(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 


d)p 
dt ' 


2 a- 0 

4 f 2 0/ 


I “ 


/ 0) 

Ur vTTij 


(31) 

(32) 

(33) 


_ _ _ 2a“ n 
a’‘^ - r'*^ a d" i 7 - oj ' 

4(a“+r«) 

and a state of steady motion is impossible when 3a >0 a. 

An experiment was devised by Lord Kelvin for demonstrating 
this, in which the difference of steadiness was shown of a copper 
.shell filled with liquid and spun gyroscopicully, according as tlie 
shell was slightly oblate or prolate. According to the theory 
above the stability is regained wLen the length is more than three 
diameters, so that a modern projectile with a cavity more than 
three diameters long should fly steadily when filled witlt water ; 
while the old-fa.shioned type, not so elongated, would hi* highly 
unsteady ; and for the .same reason the gas bags of a dirigeable 
balloon should be over rather than under three diameters long. 

40. yi Liquid Jei,--Liy the u.se of the complex variable and its 
conjugate functions, an attempt can be made to give a mathe- 
matical interpretation of problems such as the efflux of water in a 
jet or of smoke from a chimney, tlie discharge through a weir, the 
flow of water through thi* piers of a bridge, or past the side of a 
ship, the wind blowing on a sail or aeroplane, or against a w^all, 
or impinging jets of gas or water ; cases where a surface of 
discontinuity is observable, more or less distinct, which separates 
the running stream from the dead water or air. 

Uniplanar motion alone is so far amenable to analyst.^ ; the 
velocity function 0 and stream function 0 are given as conjugate 
Uinctions of the coordinates x, y by 

«'-/(*), where 2 = A 4 - yi, m/ = 0 4-0i, ( 1 ) 

and tlicn 

dw dtp ,d\p 

90 that, with u^qto^e,v-q shi the function 


(2) 




SlU I 


(3) 


gives p as a vector representing the reciprocal of the velocity q in 
direction and magnitude, in terms of some standard velocity Q. 

To determine the motion of a jet which issues from a vessel with 
plane walls, the vector p must be constructed so as to have a constant 
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direction 6 along a plane boundary , and to give a constant skin 
velocity over the surtacc of a jet, where the pressure is constant. 

It IS convenient to introduce the tunction 

(i-logr-iog(Q/<7) t ei (4) 

so that the polygon representing 12 conformally has a boundary 
given by straight lines parallel to the coordinate axes ; and then to 
determine ft and w as functions of a variable u (not to be confused 

with the velocity component of q), 
such that in the conformal repre- 
sentation the boundary of the ft 
and w polygon is made to coincide 
with the real axis of u. 

It will be sufficient to give a 
few illustrations. 

Consider the motion where the 
liquid is coming from an infinite 
distance between two parallel 
walls at a distance xx' (fig 4), and 
issues lu a jet between two edges A and A' ; the wall ,rA being bent 
at a corner B, with the external angle /3 = 

The theory of conformal representation shows that the motion is 
given by 

« - «) - «. » - »■) -i-/" , 

^l{u-a\u-b) j , tt at . (5) 

wheic H -- a, a' at the edge A, A‘ ; n - at u corner B ; u — o across 
aC where 0_oo ; and u-oc , <p=zao across the end JJ' of the jet, 
bounded by the curved lines APJ, A'P'J', over which the skin 
velocity is The stream lines aBAJ, aA'J' are given by f = 0, m ; 
So that if c denotes the ultimate breadth JJ^ of the jet, where the 
\-el()city may be supposed uniform and equal to the skin velocity Q. 

c = f>ilQ, 

II there are more B corners than one, either on xA or ,%'A' the 
expression for (“is the product of corresponding factors, such as in (s). 

Restricting the attention to a single corner B, 

^ f ^ ' (cos nH -f f' sin 71 0 ) = ka 
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U 6 = a across the end J J ' of the jet, where u = 00 , 7 = Q, 

ch «ft = cos «a = . ^ sh wft = t sin «a - 1 . ! 

\ a-a' Va-a'’ 




(cos ne -f f'sin 71 $) : 
ch nft = ch log 


cos n(? + 7 sh log ^ y ^ sin i\0 


=i(e+r’')= 

^ a - (I \ u - h* 
shnft^bh log cosnfl-f ichlog 

- I (}-n _ ~ « /u - a' 


Sin 71 0 


and then 


CO > fl r* b 0 - 


rfft 
(lu " 


(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

(10) 


_ I V - ft . ^ - a') ^ 

271 {u - b) ^/{11 - a .1/ - «')’ hi ” “ 7 m’ 

the formulas by whicli the conformal representation is obtained. 

For the ft polygon has a right angle at u — a, a', and a zero angle at 
11 ~b, where B changes from o to Att/m and ft increases bv hinhi ; so 
that . ^ » 

And the w polygon has a zero angle at « =^o, co , where xL chances 
trom o to »t and back again, so that u' changes by iw, and 

B Tft 

, where B=-^. (,j) 

Along the stream line atBAPJ, 

^ = o, It — ae - ; (13) 

and over the jet surface JPA, whore the skin velocity is Q, 


(Is ‘ 


denoting the arc AP by 5, startmg at « - a ; 

ch fiil - eos nO — /“ A / ^ ^ 

V a- a \/ u-b* 

sh wft = i sin nB 
00 


(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

and this gives the intrinsic equation of the jet, and then the radius 
01 curvature 


i / ^ / « - a' 

\' a ~ a' V u~b' 


>a, 


_ dw 


. 2W 


u-h ^{u- 


7 ^ ^ jdil 
^ du / d74 

a . u 


not requiring the integration of (ii) and (12) 


(i«) 


Then 


cos 2«a ~ cos 2 fiB - 2 


-b .b -((.' 


= 4 sin^ 2 ncL 


a -a* 


sm 2»9 = 2 f 

a - a' ,u~ b 

= am2«.^- 


u - b 

] s' {O' - b . 

TT P V u-bj ~J{u - fl . n - a') 

- a' 4- (a + fl') cos 2na - \a 4 + (n - a') cos 2wo]cos 2nB 

[a - a^) sm'^ 2wa 

Along the wall AB, cosnO~o, sin w6>- i, 
a --lo b, 

= A-’;, 

\q ’ \ a~ a' \' 7< - b' 

sh««=,chiog(y)”=, 

q / \ a- a' V u-h* 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


cos 2wa - cos 271 B 


sin 2nB 


(22) 

{23) 

(24) 

(2.5) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 


els _ ds d<fi 7 ft Q 
dn ~ d(p di ~ Trqii ~ tt qu 

AB _ /’••Qdu 

i J i. (J u 

- b) '-_a') + ^t{b - a') ^i{a - u)'yl^d_u 

x/(a-a'yV(«- 6 ) ■ J 77 ' 

Along the wall Ba , cos nB-i, sin nB == o, 
b^'U> o 

At A' W'here ./» = oo , n = o, and q - q^, 

/Q\«_ fh-a' fa fa-h fa' , . 

\^/o/ \' a - a' \ b^ \ a - u' \ q * 

In crossing to the line of flow a'A'P']', \j/ changes from o to wi, so 
tliat with ^ - g across J J', while across xx' the velocity is q^, so that 

w=-^„.a'a' = Q. JJ' (31) 

fh-a' fa fa-h f-a'-\^" 

XX' g I y a -a' V b \/ a -a' V ^ J ^ 

giving the contraction ol the jet compared with the initial breadth 
of the stream. 

Along the line of flow a'AT'J', 77 -«/<•- »r0/w^ and froniA'' to 

A', cos - 1 , sill f?B = o, 

(34) 
(.35) 

(36) 

(37) 

(38) 

giving the intrinsic equation. 

41. The first problem of this kind, worked out by H. v. Helm- 
holtz, of the efflux of a jet between two edges A and A, in an infinite 
wall, is obtained by the symmetrical duplication of the above, with 
« ~ 1, fc = o, fl'~ - 00 , as in fig. 5, 


o^Ur^a . 

Along the jet surface A'J', y = Q, 


ch wft = cos 7 iB^ \ 

V (i-a V h-u* 

==fsm«(* = i. /“=A /i'-" 

\f a -a' S' h-u^ 


sh wft 


7*00 r -^ns/c , 

PM - j sin Bds= je ds ~ 


V « 

* 

(I) 

a, 



fa 

-i / - = 

- iirx/r 

} 

(2) 

^ -hns/r _ 

^ « 

(3) 

i/ 

sin B, 
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so that PT = c/^r, and the curve AP is the tractrix ; and the co- 
oificient of contraction, or 


breadth of the je t _ ir 
breadth of the orifice ir + 2* 


(4) 


A change ot and e into wD and nff will give the solution for 
two walls converging symmetrically to the orifice AA, at an angle r/n. 
With M = i, the re-entrant walls are given of Borcia's mouthpiece, 
and the coefficient of contraction becomes A. Generally, by making 
a'~ - CO , the line .v'A' may be taken as a straight stream line of 
mfinite length, forming an axis of symmetry ; and then by duplica- 
tion the result can be ob- 
tained, with assigned w, a, 
and b, of the efflux from 
a symmetrical converging 

A 



Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


mouthpiece, or of the flow of water through the arches ol a bridge, 
with wedge-shaiied piers to divide the stream. 

42. Other arrangements of the constants «, a, b, a' will give the 
results of special problems considered by J. M. Micliefi, Phil 
Trans. 1890. 

Thus With a'-o, a stream is split symmetrically by a wedge of 
angle tt/w as in Bobyleff's problem; and, by making a = 00, the 
wedge extends to infinity ; then 


ch nil - . f r ~ ) . 

\' b - u \/ b - u 


\' b - u* ^ \' 

Over the jet surface xp-m.q- Q, 

u - -e ~ = - be ^'^/^ , 

ch il = cos nB ~ / — % — , sh 12 = 1 sin nO -- i /- 

' < do sin. iuo- 


f,7rsli 


(0 


i^) 


For a jet impinging normally on an infinite plane, as in fig. 6, « - i, 
giTTi-A- _ tan 0, ch (iirs/c) sin 2O-1, (4) 

sli itirx'/c = cot 0, sh j^try/c - tan 0, 
sh^nxlchh l^irvlc = i, -I i. (5) 

With n-^, the jet is reversed in direction, and the profile is the 
catenary of equal st length. 

In Bobvlems nroblem of 


In Bobylcff s problem of the wedge of finite breadth, 

ch «f2 - — j, sh m12 

\ a\ M - b 

/? /a h 

a' 


fb - a / u 

s' a \ uT^b' 


’ V 




( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 


and along the free surface APJ, g-Q, rrae"’^/<\ 


cos nf2 = cos no. 


/ - T 

cos'- na 


^nsje _ 


cos^ Ma siii**^ nd 


(«) 

L by 

(9) 


” sin'^ nO - sin'-^ «a' 

the intrinsic equation, the other free surface A'P'J' being given by 
^itslc _ cos'-' sin^ nO 
"" sin’-* na - .sin^ nd' 

Putting n ^ 1 gives the case of a stream of finite breadth disturbed 
by a transverse plane, a particular case of E'ig. 7. 

When a-h^ a-o, and the stream is very broad compared with 
the wedge or lamina ; so, putting w^w\a - b)la in the penultimate 
case, and 


, putting w — w'{a - b) /a i 
u = ae-*^^a - {a-b)w\ 

ch«Q=^'";-V, sh«o=^/ 


penultimate 

(10) 

(11) 

in which we may write 

«/ — 0-l-^n (12) 

Along the stream line xABPJ, \p-o) and along the jet surface 
APJ, - I >0:> - CO ; and putting 0= - irs/c - i, the intrinsic 
equation is 

irs/c = cot®«^, (13) 

which for n-i l^ the evolute of a catenary. 


43. When the barrier AA' is held oblique to the current, the 
stream line .vB is curved to the branch point B on AA' (fig. 7), and 
so must be excluded from tlie 
boundary of u ; the conformal re- JC \ 
prejientation is made now with 

^ _ sj{i^ -a.b - a'] 
dn ~ [u - b) y/{u - a.u - a^) 

^ _ w I m' I 

du tr u ir u -f 

m + m' u-h 




^ w; + w 7 
wi -f m' ' 


(2) 



Fig. 7. 


taking u — 00 at the source where 
0 = 00, m=s 6 at tlie branch pomt B, u~j, at the end of the two 
diverging streams where 0= -00 ; while along the stream 

line which divides at B and passes through A, A' ; and 0 = w, - w' 
along the outside boundaries, so that w/g, w'/Q is the final breadth 
of the jots, and {m + m')/Q is the initial ^eadth, c. of the impinging 
stream. Then e e 


chiu= 

V a-a \ u-b - \/ a -a' S' u-b* 


ch 12 = 


2b - 


__N 
u - b' 


M - fc 


N=r2 


a - b ,h - a' 


(3) 


(4) 


a-a 

Along a jet surface, ^ = Q, and 

ch 12 = cos cos a - I sin \{a - a')l{u - 6), (5) 

if at the source 2^ of the jet ;iB, where m-oo; and suppo.sing 
at the end of the streams where «-/, 

b J sin u - ^ cos 0 - cos /3 


a-a cos a 
It - f 


cos e' a-a' ^ “(cos a - cos(if{co^ a - cosB) ’ 
cos 0 - cos ^ 


I sin -a 7 —R-rrr — v 

a-a “ (cos a - cos j87(cos a - cos B) 

and 0 being constant along a .stream line 

cf0_^ ^d<i> dwdu 

du 
Trg ds 

m y m' do c dO 

_ sin 0 

cos a - cos‘^ - cos (i' ’ cos 0 -^os /i 

cos a - cos IS sin 6 
cobp~ 


(6) 


du ’ '''^dO do ~ du 'M' 

^ ^ (cos a - co.sjS^ (cos a -- cos /9') sin B 

(cos a - cos 0) (cos 0 - cos /t) (cos 0 - cos ft') ’ 
cos a - cos ft' sin 0 


( 7 ) 


cos ft' ' cos 0 - cos ft'' 

giving the intrinsic equation of the surface of a jet, with proper 
attention to the sign. ^ 

From A to B, a ^ M f;, 0 = o, 

ch it — ch log = cos a - I sin ^a- — ^ 
y a-b 


i(a - 


~ c os g - 

'^du'^ ^dipdu q du 


a') sin “a + s j{a- u. u - a') sin a 
H - b 


= . (iir a - (a - a') sin *a + ^{a -u.u- a') .sin a 


AB _ ('tb-a-a' 


" “l*)-2(rt- h)( b-a')y2\/ia~b.b- 
a-a' .J 


.a-u. u - a') 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

(10) 

with a .similar expre.ssion for BA'. 

Ihe motion of a jet impinging on an infinite barrier is obtained 
by putting / j' — a' \ duplicated on the other side of the barrier, 
the motion reversed will represent the direct collision of two jets of 
unequal breadth and equal velocity. When the barrier is small 
compared with the jet, a^ft^ft', and G. Kirchhoff's solution is 
obtained of a barrier placed obliquely in an infinite stream. 

Two comers B, and B^ in the wall xA, with a' - - 00 , and m =: 1, 
will give the solution, by duplication, of a jet Issuing by a reentrant 
mouthpiece placed symmetrically in the end wall of the channel ; 
or el» of the channel blocked partially by a diaphragm across the 
middle, with edges turned back S 3 mmetncally, problems discussed 
by J. H. Michell, A. E. H. Love and M. R6thy. 


XIV. 5 
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When the polygon is closed by the wails joining^ instead of reach- 
ing back to infinity at the liquid motion must be due to a 
source, and this modification has been worktsl out by B. Hopkiiisun 
in the Pfoc. Lend, Math, Soc., 1K98. 

Micheil has discussed also tlie hollow vortex stationary inside a 
polygon {Phil. Trans., 1890); the solution is given by 

ch nU ~ sn w, shnQ — ienw ( 1 1) 

so that, round the boundary of the polygon, \I/=^K\ sin«^ = o; 
and on the surface of the vortex ^ - o, ^ and 

cos nd - sn <p, JItt - am sje, (12) 

the intrinsic equation of the curve. 

This is a closed Sumner line for n - i, when the boundary consists 
of two parallel walla ; and n — \ gives an Klastica. 

44. The Motion of a Solid through a Lujiiid . — An important 
problem in tlie motion of a liquid is the determmation of the state 
of vrlocity set up by the passage of a solid through it ; and thence 
of till* pressure and reaction of the liquid on the surface oi the solid, 
by which its motion is influenced when it is free. 

Beginning with a single body in liquid extending to infinity, and 
denoting by U, V, W, P, Q, R the components of linear and angular 
velocity with respect to axes fixed in the body, the velocity function 
takes the form 

0 U01 *f V0, \ W0., H Px\ -1 Qx2+ (0 

where the 0’s and x‘^ are lunctions of x, y, js depending on the 
shape of the body; interpreted dynamically, C - /)0 represents the 
impulsive pressure required to stop the motion, or C + p0 to start it 
again from rest. 

1'he terms of 0 may be determined one at a time, and this problem 
is purely kinematkal ; thus to determine 0,, the component T) alone 
is taken to exist, and then /, tn, w, denoting the direction cosines of 
the normal of the surface drawn itito the extenor liquid, the function 
01 must be determined to satisfy the conditions 

(i ) V Vi = throughout the liquid ; 

(ii.) ‘'j*'--/, the gradient of 0 down the normal at the surface 
of the moving solid ; 

(lii ) ‘^^ver a fixed boundary, or at infinity ; 

similarly for 0o and 0j, 

'i'o determine xi the angular velocity P alone is introduced, and 
the conditions to be satisfied are 


throughout the liquid : 

(11 ) - mx - ny, at the surface of the moving body, but zero over 

a fixed surface, and at infinity ; the same for Xu a-nd X;r 
For a cavity filled with liquid in the interior of the Ixidy, since the 
liquid inside moves bodily for a motion of translation only, 

01^ -.r, 0,,= - r, 0;,- (2) 

but a rotation will stir up the liquid in the cavity, so that the x’s 
depend on the shape of the sur/acc. 

The ellipsoid was the shape first worked out, by George Green, in 
his Rtsearth on the Vibration of a Pendulum in a Fluid Medium (1H33); 
the extension to any other surface will form an important step m 
this subject. 

A system of coiifocal ellipsoids is taken 

y'^ iL- 

+ X \ ^ r'"’ f X 

and a velocity function of the forni 


0 = ^03 (4) 

where ^ is a funetkm of X only, so that 0 is constant over an ellipsoid ; 
and we seek to determine the motion set up, and the form of 0 
which will satisfy the equation of continuity. 

Over the elhp.soid, f> denoting the length of the perpendicular from 
tlie centre on a tangent plane, 

a“ + X’ “ A“ + X’ 

= a>P + b‘»fi + chi^ + \, 

^ds ds • 


Thence 


( 5 ) 

(b) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


ds ' 


ds^ ^ ds 




( 0 ) 


so that the velocity of the liquid may be resolved into a component 
-0 parallel to Ox, and - 2(a®-l- X)/d0/^fX along the normal of the 


ellipsoid ; and the liquid flows over an ellipsoid along a line of slope 
with respect to Ox, treated as the vertical. 

Along the normal itself 

+ (,0) 

SO that over the surface oi an ellipsoid where X and 0 are constant 
the normal velocity is the .same as that of the ellipsoid itself moving 
as a sc'hd with velocity parallel to Ox ^ » 


U = - 0- a(«“ + X)^, 


(II) 


and so the boundary condition is satisfied ; moreover, any ellip.soidal 
surface X may be supposed moving as if rigid with the velocity in 
(ii), without disturbmg the liquid motion for the moment. 

The contiiiuity is secured il the liquid between two ellipsoids X 
and Xj, moving with the velocity U and Uj of equation (11), is 
squeezed out or sucked in across the plane a = 0 at a rate equal to the 
integral flow of the velocity 0 acro.ss the annular area Oj - a of the 
two ellipsoids made by a — o ; or if 

aU-0,lJ,:^ 

J A 




'db-’ («") 

a = 7 r\''(//“ 4 - X.r^-f X). (13) 

Expressed as a differeutid.1 relation, with tlie value of U from (it), 


^a 0 4 - 2 («■' I 


I I - p 


and integrating 




d\!/ 


so that we may put 




a constant, 


y 


Ud\ 

(# 4 - X)F 


P2=:.4(a®4 X)(<^2 ^.x)(,2+x)^ 


(1*1) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17} 

(18) 


where M denotes a constant ; so that 0 is an elliptic integral of the 
second kind. 

The quiescent ellipsoidal surface, over which the motion is entirely 
tangential, is the one lor which 


d\l/ 

2 {a^ 1 X)^^ 4-0 = 0, 


Pi) 


and this is the infinite boundary ellipsoid if we make the upper limit 

X] — CO . 

The velocity ol the ellipsoid defined by X ~ 0 is then 


U- 

d\ 


00 


_ M ^ f^\ Md\ 
abe J 0 (a- 4- X) P 


with the notation 


so that ill (4) 


^abF-^»>’ 


A or Av 


abc d\ 
L ( 0 “ 4 -”X)P 

=2 - 2 abef„ f 

da\l A 


M , U.T.\ 

0= ArA = 
abc 1 


01 - 


d\ 

F' 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


■A»' '■ i-A„' 

in (i) for an ellip.soid. 

The impulse required to set up the motion in liquid of density p i.s 
the resultant of an impulsive pressure p0 over the surface S of the 
enip.soid, and is therefore 

///j0/rfS = p0jjA'WS 

= P0O (volume of the ellipsoid) - 0oW’, (23) 

where W' denotes the weight of liquid displaced. 

Denoting the effective inertia of the liquid parallel to Ox by aW', 
the momentrrm 

aWTJ 




0oW' 

-a;’ 


(24) 

(25) 


in tills way the air drag was calculated by Green for an ellipsoidal 
pendulum. 

Similarly, the inertia parallel to Oy aitd Oz is 

Bn tTT/ TIT/ Gft 


/ 9 W'- 

B., 


W^ yW'=- 


and 


B, ’ “i-C, 

abc d\ 

>. co+yfp- 


w. 


■r. 


For a .sphere 


A 4- B 4- C — A^ T Bq 4- Cf) = I 

a^b=:c, Ao = B<j = C,=ri, a = /3 = 7 = i, 


(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 
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aa the elective inertia o£ a sphere is- increased b){ half the wdfht 
of liquid displaced ; and in frictionless air or liquid the sphere^ ot 
weight W, will describe a parabola with vertical acceleration 

W-W^ , V 

W + iW'^‘ (30) 

Thus a spherical air bubble, in which W/W' is insensible, will begin 
to rise in water with accelearation 2g. 

45. When the liquid is bounded externaUy by the fixed ellipsoid 
X = A,, a slight extension will give tJlc velocity function (f> of the 
hquid in the interspace as the ellipsoid X - o is passing with velocity 
U through the confocal position ; <p must now take the form ;r(^ + N), 
and will satisfy the conditions in the shape 

abc ^ abcd\ 

^ ,, A + B, + C, „ «iVi + 

+ ■_ «/«; 1 /Ai' abcd\ • 

and any confocal ellipsoid defined by X, internal or external to 
X = Xj, may be supi)osed to swim with the liquid for an instant, 
without distortion or rotation, with velocity along 0.v 
. . Ha + Ca - ~ C j 

Since - is the velocity function for the liquid W' filling the 
ellipsoid X-=-o, and moving bodily with it, the eflective inertia of the 
liquid in the interspace is 

Ao + Bj-fC, 

B„ f Cq - Bj - Cj 

If the ellipsoid is of revolution, with b-c, 

and the Stokes’ current function ^ can be written down 

reducing, when the liquid extends to infinity and Bj = 0, to 

SO that in the relative motion past the body, as when fixed in the 
current U parallel to ,rO 

/ A \ / T? \ 

Changing the origin frtim the centre to the focus of a prolate 
sidieroid, then putting b--- pa, \~X'a, and proceeding to tlie limit 
where ^ 00 , we find ior a paraboloid ol revolution 

P ?- P 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 




B = }, 


p+y /- + V’ 

V* 

with X' - o o\’er the surface of the paraboloid ; and then 

sj{x^ + /) 4- px] \ 

“ iU/^[v/(4r2 + y2) - ; 

0 - -IVp log [ J{ X- f v") -f- ^'1. 

The relative path of a liquid particle is along a stream lino 
a constant, 


/,V- 




(v''-c2)« 


(7) 

( 8 ) 

(y) 

(to) 

(11) 

(12) 

{13) 


' .> / 2 p{^-c^ 

a ; while the absolute path of a particle in spare will be given by 
d'i' _ y ~x _ y2 « c2 
dx~ y ~ 2py ’ 

46. Between two concentric spheres, with 

4 X = ^2 4. Xj = 


(14) 

(15) 

(I) 


and the effective inertia of the liquid in the interspace is 

W'. 


>A _2Ai 


2A. 


(2) 


( 3 ) 


When the spheres are not concentric, an expression for the effective 
inertia can be found by the method of images (W. M. Hicks, Phil. 
Tran&., 1880). 

The image of a source of strength at S outside a sphere of 
radius a is a source of strength jua// at H, w'hcre OS = /, OH = a®//> 
and a line sink reaching from the image H to the centre O of 
line strength - ixja : this combination will be found to produce no 
flow across the surface of the sphere. 

Taking Ox along OS, the Stokes' function at P for the source S 


isr iiucos^PS^r^ and* of the soorce H «nd hne sink OH is Mih cos PH v 
and-(A*/a)(PO-PH); so that ^ 


’/' = /4 ^oo» PS;r ^ cos Pax - ' 


(4) 


PH\ 

/ \.w m ; i *>• — - I 

a J* 

and \p= -fjL,aL constant,, over the surface of the sphere, so that there 
is no; flow across. 

When the .source S is inside the sphere and H outside, the line 
sink BKust extend from H to inflni^ in the image system; to reahae 
physically the condition of zero now across the sphere, an equal 
sink must be introduced at some other internal point S'. 

When S and S' lie on the same radiiw, taken along 0;r, the Stokes’ 
function can be written down ; and when S and S' coalesce a doublet 
is produced, with a doublet image at H. 

For a doublet at S, of moment m, the Stokes* function is 


m^^co8PS*= 

and for its image at H the Stokes' function is 

d 0^ 

w^^cosPHa=.«^, 

SO that for the combination 


, 1 I \ V**/ a'* 


_/« > 

psV' 


(5> 


( 6 ) 


(7) 


and this vanishes ovea* the surface of tlio sphere. 

There is no Stokes’ function when the axis of the doublet at S 
does not pass through O ; the image system will consist of an 
inclined doublet a1 11, making an equal angle with OS a.s the doublet 
S, and of a parallel negative line doublet, extending from H to O, 
of moment varying as the distance from U. 

A distribution of sources and doublets over a moving surface 
will enable an expression to be obtained for the velocity function 
of a body moving in the presence ol a fixed sphere, or inside it. 

The method of electrical images will enable the stream Junction 
to be inferred from a distnbution of doublets, finite in number 
when the surface is composed of two splieres iuterseoting at an 
angle w/m, where m is an integer (R. A. Herman, Quart. Jouf. of 
Alath. xxu.),. 

'Jhub for m = 2, the spheres are orthogonal, and it can be verified 
that 


Vs)’ 


( 8 ) 


where aj, Ug* + radius of the spliercs and 

their circle of intersection, and y,, r the distances of a point 
from their centres. 

The correspondmg expression for two orthogonal cylinders will be 
f = Uy(i-?V<+‘“). (W) 

Witli 0.^=- CO , these reduce to 

= 0>-U3/(i-“’)j, (lo) 

for a sphere or cylinder, and a diametral plane. 

Two equal spheres, kitersccting at 120”, wiM require 
«*(« - 2 a) a*(a + 2x) 


,, Tx a* « 




(») 


with a similar expression for cylinders ; so that the plane x = o 
may be introduced as a boundary, cutting the surface at 60®. The 
motion of these cylinders across tne line 01 centres is the equivalent 
of a line doublet along each axis. 

47. The extenuion df Green's solution to a rotation of the ellipsoid 
was made by A. Clebsch, by taking a velocity function 

4 >'^^yx (i) 

for a rotation R about Oz ; and a similar procedure sliows that an 
ellipsoidal surface X may be in rotation about Oz without disturbing 
the motion if 

X) - X) ' 

and that the continuity of the liquid is secured if 


R= - 


( 2 ) 


{a'^ + X)»v«(fe8 4 - X)»»(c2 + X)4^ == constant, 

J + >) (fc* + X) abc' ~ ' 

and at the surface \ = o, 

/I . i\N Bo-Ao N I 
Xa^^U^jahe a^-b^ ’"abca^ 

i/i^~ i/a 8 

. i\B«-Ao’ 

(a«-/72)2/(tf2 4i,2) 


N 

abc 


-R 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


= Rt 
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TJic velocity function of the liquid inside the ellipsoid \ = o due 
to the same angular velocity will be 

01 ~ Ra 7 (a- - b^)/{a- 4 - b-) , (7) 

and on the surface outside 

N B„-A„ 




abr d--h- 


(«) 


M) that the ratio of the exterior and mterior value of 0 at the surface 


00 _ -^n 


( 0 ) 


and this is the ratio of the effective angular inertia of the liquid, 
outside and inside the ellipsoid \=:o. 

The extension to the case where the liquid is bounded externally 
by a hxed ellipsoid X = is made in a similar manner, by putting 

0 --,ry(x 4 M), (10) 

and the ratio of the efilective angular inertia in (q) is changed to 

aho 


(Bo-A„)-(B^-A,) + 


V + i |-a|V, 


ar - br abc ^ 

a," 4 b;^ a^b^L / 

Make c - 00 for confocal elliptic cylinders ; and then 


(II) 


\ - r ^ /r I ^ 

'' {«“ + A)V( 4 .>n X>’+X)"a--*“V 

and then as above m § 31, with 

a- ccha, fc=:rsha, X) =c ch a,, 6,=rshaj (13) 

ratio in (11) agrees with § 31 (b). 

As before in § 31, the rotation may be resolved into a shear-pair 
iii planes perpendicular to Or and Or. ’ 

\ torsion of tlie ellipsoidal surface will give rise to a velocity 
limction of the form 0— rycil, where If can be expressed by the 
elli[»tic integrals A^, B^, C^, in a similar manner, since 

if=Lr'ffX/P‘. 

*' A 

48, The determination of the 0's and a kinematical 

jjroblem, solved as yet only for a few cases, such as tho.se discussed 
above. 

But supposing them determined for the motion of a body through 
a liquid, the kinetic energy T of the system, liquid and body, is 
expre.s8ible as a quadratic function of the components U, V, W, P, 

K. The partial differential coellicicnt of T with respect to a 
component of velocity, linear or angular, will be the component of 
momentum, linear or angular, which corresponds. 

^inversely, if the kinetic energy T is expressed as a quadratic 
tunrtioii of y,, y^, Vj,, .the components of momentum, the 

partial differential coefficierit with respect to a momentum com- 
Iionent will give the component of velocity to correspond. 

These theorems, which hold for the motion of a Hngle rigid body 
are t^e generally for a fiouble system, such as considered here for a 
liquid, with one or more rigid bodies swimming m it ; and they ex- 
press tlie statement that the work done by an impulse is the product 
oi tlie impulse and the arithmetic mean of the initial and final 
velocity ; so that the kinetic energy is the work done by the impulse 
in starting the motion from rest. 

Thus It T is expressed as a quadratic function of U, V, W, P, Q, R 
the components of momentum corresponding are 


dT 

dT 

dT 

” r/O' 


*■' “ d\V 

dT 

dr 

dT 

11 

‘iQ’ 



(I) 


but^ when it is expressed as a quadratic function of Xg, y„ 


dx{ 


dy \tT__ ^ 

dx.: ^ -dx,^ 


(2) 


R- 




The second system of expression was chosen by Clebsch and 
aaojited by Halphen in his FoncHons elliptiques ; and thence the 
tlynainical equations follow 


V dx, dT dT 

dt Hy^ 'Vr./ 


</v, 

" dt 


dT 


dT 

^Vy.. 


dT 


Y= ..., Z = , 

dT 
^'dx.: 


N= .. 


( 3 ) 

(4) 


where X, Y, Z, T., M, N denote components of external apphed force 
on tl.c body. 
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These equations are proved by taking a line fixed in space, ivhose 
direction cosines are /, m, «, then 


dl dm 

,=mR-»y, = 


dn 


(5) 

If I’ denotes the re.sultant linear impulse or momentum in this 
direction 

P = Ix^ + mx,^ 4 - wa?;5, (0) 

dl dm dv 
dt ^d(‘' " 

, ,dxy , dx,, dx\ 


=/ 




) -AoR+.r.Q^ 


dl 

dx., 

~dt 

-/X+wiY 4 -wZ, (7) 

for all v alues of /, m, w. 

Next, taking a fixed origin 12 and axes parallel to Oa', Oy, 0 .jr 
through O, and denoting by a, y, 2 the coordinates oi O, and by G 
the component angular momentum about 12 in the direction (/, m, n) 

G^qvj -x.^ + x.^y) 

+ m(v... - A 3 A 4-'a,2) 

4 «(v,’-A,y I AjjA). (8 ) 

Differentiating with respect to /, and afterwards moving the fixed 
origin up to (he moving origin O, .so that 


A=ry 

d.G 




dz 

-V. 


( 9 ) 


'^”*{~dt >'A+liR .r,.U+.i,\v) 

= /L 4- wM f wN, 
for all values of /, m, n. 

When no external force acts, the case which we shall consider there 
are three integrals of the equations of motion 
(i.) T= constant, 

(ii.) A,-' 4- A.^“ 4 = F“, a constant, 

(ill ) A^yj 4-A.^y.j ^GF, a constant ; 

and the dynamical equations in (3) expre.ss the fact that a„ a., a, 
are the components of a constant vector having a fixed direction *’ 
while (.}) shows that the vector resultant of y^, y„, y. moves as if 
subject to a couple of components 

A.^.W “ A.jV, A'yG ~ A|\\ , AjV — AjP, 

and the resultant couple is therefore perpendicular to F, the re- 
sultant of Aj, A.J, A3, so tliat the component along OF is constant, as 
expressed by (iii). 

If a fourth integral is obtainable, the solution is reducible to a 
quadrature, but this is not possible except in a limited series of case.s, 
investigated by H. Weber, F. Kottcr, R. Liouville, Casjiar)’, 
Jukqvsky, Liapounoff, Kolo.sofl and others, chiefly Russian inallie- 
maticians ; and the general solution requires the double-tlieta 
hyperelliptic function. 

40. In the motion which can be solved by the elliptic function, the 
most general expression of the kinetic energy was shown by A. 
Clebsch to take the form 

'r=-i/>(A'i“+A, 2 ) 4 -i/’V 

4- r/(A,y, 4 A^y.,) 4 - q'x.^.. 

+ Myl''+y>/) 4 (I) 

so that a fourth integral is given by 

dyjdt - 0, y^ - constant ; (2) 

^Xi(qx,, 4- ry^) - A.j(^Ai 4- ryi) -r(Aiy., - x,a>D, 


(3) 


+ */)(yr +.ra“) - (A-,y, 

= («,'■“ + x.j'O + ys’) - (FG - A-jV, ■ 


in which 


so that 


(*i'“ +-»a“)(h‘' +>'a'*’+ V - 04 ) -fcxj - Fy,)», 

Aj 2 4 - x.J^ = Jf^- A32 ^ y + - FG - A^y.., 

-P'xi ^ •" 

" 2(7 ( A, y. 4-A.,>g - 2q'x^<.,-ry^^ 


(4) 

(5) 


(6) 

( 7 ) 


(8) 

where X3 is a quartic function of A3, and thus t is given by an elliptic 
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integral of the first kind ; and by inversion is in elliptic function 
of the time Now 

(^'1 - ^ 2‘') iyi + =■ » {^iy<i - 

— FG - + 1 /v^Xj, (9) 

y \ + .v - ^ (10) 

,r^ -I X.2t JTj" + A',/ 


dt 


{x, + A.,i) ^ - 1 [{q' - g)x.^ y'y„] 4- irx.^iyi + y^i), 


(II) 


dti 


1 or(a', f AoO = -(g' -q)x^-r% + ^^3 


FG - ATj^ji 4- « s^Xg I ^2) 

I pjj ^ U ^ \ / 

recjuiring the elliptic integral of the third kind ; thence the ex- 
pression of Aj +AV and Vj 4y.2*' 

Introducing Filler’s angles 0, 0, 

A , = F sin ^ sin </>, Ao = F sin cos 0, 

A'j f Aoi - /F sin Or ' a , - F cos 0 ; 


sin 0^^ - P sin 0 4 Q cos <p, 

_ . dT dT 

F sin- 0 -T.~ j A', i Ay 
dt fh'i ' dvy •' 

-((/Aj+n',)Ai+((? Ay +172)^2 
_^(Ap4Ay‘“) 4>'(AYVi4-Ay.V2) 
I- i/F- sin- 0 4 ^(FG - Aa.r ,), 


(M) 

(15) 


(10) 

(17) 


(i«) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 


ellmtic integrals of the third kind, 

Employing G. Kirchholl's expressions for X, Y, Z, the coordinates 
of the centre of the body, 

FX = Vx cos aY 4 t'y cos V Y + v., cos xrY, 
p'Y = - 1', cos aX ^ Vy cos I'X 4- v.( cos :rX, 

G - V, cos aZ -I- Vo cos yZ -f- y^ cos zZ, 

FW-i y^)- Vi^ + V + 

Suppose A^ - F IS a repeated factor of X.,, then V:i =G, and 

X, = (A'„ - I'T-[^' + F )- 1 2''' ; '^C.(x, + F) - (23) 

and putting Vj - F - v, 

+ 2 ( 2^—1' + ''o'jy + ^-^va] , (24) 

SO that the stability of this axial movement is secured if 


A J?F- -f 4 ^^— ^FG - G'*^ { 25 ) 

1 j, 1 y 

IS negative, and then the axis makes y Ji- A)lir nutations per second 
Otherwise, if A is positive 
dy 


'-Jy. 


4 2Bv 4Cv-) 

I bh ' ^/Av^(A +2 Hv4-Cv") _ I ch-^ A4-DV . , 

“ ^J/Aclri v^^(B-'- ACj jAsh-^yy^/{B-^ACy ^ ^ 


and the axis falls away ultimately from its original direction. 

A number of cases are worked out in the American Journal of 
I\/Iathe mattes (igo;), in which the motion is made algebraical by the 
use of the j)seudo-elliptic integral To give a simple instance, 
changing to the stereographic projection by putting tan ^<7- a, 

(Nac'/'0=‘/2 := (a 4 1 ) VX, 4 2 (a - I) VXa, ( 27 ) 

^ ^ + ax^ 4 2aA'* 4 3 (a 4 A“ 4 2 bx 4 /?, (28) 

Ay 

N'''= ~^a+h), (29) 

will give a possible state of motion of the axis of the body ; and the 
motion of the centre may then be inferred from (22). 

50. The theory preceding is of practical application in the 
investigation of the stability of the axial motion of a submarine 
boat, of the elongated gas bag of an airship, or of a spinning rifled 
projectile. In the steady motion under no force of such a body in 
a medium, the centre of gravity describes a helix, while the axis 
describes a cone round the direction of motion of the centre of 
gravity, and the couple causing precession is due to the dis- 
placement of the medium. 

In the absence of a medium the inertia of the body to trans- 
lation is the same in all directions, and is measured by the 


weight W, and under no force the C.G. proceeds in a straight 
line, and the axis of rotation through the C.G. preserves its 
original direction, if a principal axis of the body ; otherwise 
the axis describes a cone, right circular if the body has uniaxial 
symmetry, and a Poinsot cone in the general case. 

But the presence of the medium makes the effective inertia 
depend on the direction of motion with respect to the external 
shape of the body, and on W' the weight of fluid medium displaced. 

Consider, for example, a submarine boat under water ; the inertia 
is difierent for axial and broadside motion, and may be represented 
by 

c,=W4W'a, C3 = W4W'/3, (1) 


where a, are numerical factors depending on the external shape ; 
and if the C.G is moving with velocity V at an angle <f> witli the axis, 
so that the axial and broadside component of velocity is « - V cos 0, 
it=rVsin0, the total momentum F oJ the medium, represented by 
the vector OF at an angle 0 with the axis, will have components, 
expressed in sec. th, 

F cos 0 =:f,^ - (W 4 W a) ^ cos 0, F sin O-c,^ - (W 4 W'/S)-J sin 0. (2) 

Suppose the body is kept from turning a.s it advances ; aftei t 
seconds the C.G, will have moved from O to O', where GO'— ; 
and at O' the momentum is the same in magnitude as before, hut 
its vector is displaced from OF to O'F'. 

For the body alone tlie resultant of the comjionents of momenluni 


(.3) 


acting along GO', and so is unaltered. 

But the change of the resultant momentum F of the medium as 
well as of the body from the vector OF to O'F' requires an impulse 
couple, tending to increase the angle FOO', of magnitude, in sec. 
foot-pounds 

F.OO'.sinFOO' = FVCsin {6-g>), (^) 

equivalent to an incessant couple 
N -FVsin (<7 - 0) 
sr (F sin 0 cos 0 - F cos 0 sin 0) V 
= (^2 G)('^7^) sin 0 cos 0 
=W'(/? -a)«i'/g. (S) 

This N is the couple in foot-pounds changing the momentum of the 
medium, the momentum of the body alone remaming the sann* : the 
medium reacts on the body with the same couple N in the opposite 
direction, lending when - Cj is positive to set the body broadside 
to the advance. 

An oblate flattened body, hke a di.sk or plate, has Cg -Cj negative, 
so that the medium steers the body axially ; this may be verified by a 
plate dropped in water, and a leaf or disk or rocket-stick or piece o1 
paper falling in air. A card will show the influence of the couple N if 
projected with a spin in its plane, when it will be found to change ils 
a.spect in the air. 

An elongated body like a ship has C2 ~^i positive, and the couple N 
tends to disturb the axial movement and makes il unstable, so that 
a steamer requires to be steered by constant attention at the helm. 

Consider a submarine boat or airship moving freely with the 
direction of the resultant momentum horizontal, and the axis at a 
.slight inclination B. With no reserve of buoyancy W e=:W', and the 
couple N, tending to increase B, has the eflect of diminishing the 
mctacentric height by h ft. vertical, where 


W/i tan ^7 = N = (cg - tan B, 

G f! 


(0) 

(7) 


51. An elongated shot is made to preserve its axial flight 
through the air by giving it the spin sufficient for stability, 
without which it would turn broadside to its advance ; a top in 
the same way is made to stand upright on the point in the 
position of equilibrium, unstable .statically but dynamically 
stable if the spin is sufficient ; and the inve.stigation proceeds in 
the same way for the two problem.s (see Gyroscope). 

The effective angular inertia of the body in the medium is now 
required; denote it by about the axis of the figure, and by Cj, about 
a diameter ol the mean section. A rotation about the axis of a 
figure of revolution does not set the medium in motion, so that is 
the moment of inertia of the body about the axis, denoted by W^, 
But if W^' is the moment of inertia of the liody about a mean 
diameter, and w the angular velocity about it generated by an impulse 
coiiplt' M. and M' is the couple required to .set the surrounding medium 
in motion, supposed of effective radius of gyration k', 

W^*w=M-M', (1) 

(W;fe»4W'A'2)a>=M, (2) 

4W'A'2 = (W4W'€)ftg, (3) 

in which we have put where e is a numerical factor depend- 

ing on the shape. 
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if the ihot is spinning about itB axis with angniar velocity mnd 
IB preoeasiag steadily at a rate /u about a hne parallel to the ceauitaat 
moraeulum h’ at an angle 0 . the velocity of the vector of angular 
momentum, as m the case of a top, is 

CjpAc sin B - C.y sin e cos 0 ; (4) 

and equating tliis to the impressed couple (multiplied by g), that is, to 

<rN = (r.-c,)Vtan«, (i) 

cind dividing out sin B, which equated to zero would imply perfect 
centring, we obtain 

cos 0 - C,pfi + (f a - ^ sec d=o. (6) 

Tlic least admissible value of p is that wliich makes the roots equal 
of this quadratic in /u, and then 

(7) 

the iTOots would be imaginary for a value of p smaller than given by 

C;/>=-4(i„,-£/'C,M’-==o, (8) 

t'fl 

If the shot is moving as if fired from a gun of calibre d iuclies, in 
whiclx the rifling makes one turn in a pitch of n calibres or nd inches, 
so tiiat the angle o of the rifling is given by 

tan S = irdjnd = ^dpfu, (10) 
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\[f 4r denoites tdia density of the metal, and if the ahell has a cavity 
homothetic with the external ellipsoidal shape, a fraction / of the 
linear scale ; then the volume of a round shot being jtvd^, and 
^ird'^x of a shot x calibres long 


W - ~ /•*)a, 

(20) 


(21) 


(22) 

If p denotes the density of the air or medium 


W’' = ^rd'^xp, 

(23) 

I ^ 

W“i -/<a’ 

(24) 

^L- ' Is/ + * 

~d- 101-p'’ Xjj- ” 2 * 

(25) 

tan“ d^^(B-a) 

(20) 


in which a/p may be replaced by Soo times the S.G. of the metal, 
taking water as 800 times denser Uuin air on the average, in 
round numbers, and formula (10) may be written «tan6 = 7r, or 
«6 = i8o, when 5 is a small angle, and given m degrees. 

From this formula (26) the table lollowmg has been calculated 
by A. G. lladcock, and the results are in agreement with practical 
experience. 
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Table of Rifling for Stahility of an Elongated Projectile, x Calibres long, giving 5 the Angie of 
Rifling, and 11 the Pitch of Rifling in Calibres. 


X 

1 

1 Cast-iron Ckiminon Shell 

1 /=|i,S.G.7-2, 

PaMiser Shell 
/^4, S.G. 8. 

i Solid Stc'cl Bullet 

1 /-o. S.G. 8. 

SoKd Lead Bullet 

S.G. 10*9 

8 

1 

1 ^ 

! « 

8 

n 

S 

n 

1 'O 

^ froooo 

0'^ 0' 

Infinity 

1 0” 0' 

Infinity 

(C 0' 

Infinity 

0" 0’ 

Infinity 

2-0 

0-4942 

2 4() 

63-87 

f 2 32 

71-08 

2 29 

72-21 

2 08 

^4-29 1 

2 '5 


3 4b 

47-91 

3 23 

53*32 

3 19 

54-17 

2 51 

' 63-24 


0*68 19 

4 41 

3»‘T5 

4 

42-79 

4 og 

43-47 

3 3« 

50-74 : 

3.5 

0-7370 

5 35 

32-13 

5 02 

35-75 

4 5« 

36-33 

4 15 

4240 1 

4*0 

0-7782 

6 30 

27-60 

5 5T 

30-72 

5 45 

31*21 

4 50 

36-43 

4-5 

0-8IOO 


24*20 

6 40 

26-93 

6 32 

27-36 

5 37 

.31*94 

5-0 

0-8351 

S 10 

21-56 

7 2t 

23-98 

7 21 

24-36 

6 18 

28*44 1 

6*0 

0-8721 

10 05 

17^67 

9 04 

19-67 

8 56 

19-98 

7 40 

23-33 

10*0 

0-9395 

16 57 

10-31 

15 1*9 

11-47 

15 95 

1 1 *05 

13 00 

13-60 

Infinity 

i»oooo 

90 00 

0^00 

90 00 

0-00 

QO 00 

■ 

o-or> 

90 00 

0-00 


which is tlie ratio of the linear velocity of rotation \dp to «, the 
velocity of advance. 


W' 


W 

\v ^ 


;• (■ *W")( 5')' 


ey‘ 


(at) 


For a sfhot in air the ratio W'/W is so small that the square may 
be neglected, and formula (tt) can be replaced for practical purpose 
in artillery by 


tan- d = 


- W 


a) 




(12) 


if then we can calculate a, or /9 - a for the external .shape ol the 
shot, this equation will give the value of 5 and n required for stability 
of flight in the air. 

The ellipsoid is the only shape for which a and /3 have wi far been 
determined analytically, as shnrwn already m § 44, so we must restrict 
our 'Calculation to an egg-ehaped bullet, bounded by a prolate 
ellipsoid of revolution, in which, with b —c, 

/ alrd\ _ r^> ab^dX 

''“-Jo <«-'4 X)^'[4(a''' + X)(6'' I \)-] - a(a- + Xp(6--r+'\)’ 

A„ + 2K„ = ,, (14) 

I - Art I - By I -f Art I 'I 2ci ' 

The length of the shot being denoted by i and the calibre by d, and 


the length m calibres by x 


ild=:2af2b =:-;r, 




eJar^jf 


X 

■.i2-r 




(16) 

(17) 

(18) 


^Ao + 2B„ 




32. In the steady motion the centre of the shot describes a helix, 
with axial velocity 


u cos 6^ ^ f sin - 1^1 i J taQ2<?^j4Cos ^ u sec 0 , (i) 

and transverse velocity 

«.sin<>-ecosf^ = ^i sin (/9-a)«sinfl; ( 2 ) 

and the time of completing a turn of the spiral is 27r//u. 

When fj. has the critical value 111 (7), 


which makes the circumference of the c\'lindcr on which tlic heli.x 
is wrapped 


miaB -vcoaB) - a)(A'" -f j) sin- cos B 

“ nd(/3 - a) (,r* + i ) sin B cos 0 , (4) 

and the length of one turn of the helix 


(m cos ^4 7^ sin 0 ) nd{x- 4 t) ; (3) 

thus for A - the length is 10 times the pitch of the rifling. 

53. The Motion of a Perforated Solid in Liquid . — In the preceding 
investigation, the liquid stops dead when the body is brought to rest ; 
and when the body is in motion the surrounding liquid moves in a 
uniform manner with respect to axes fixed in the body, and the 
force expericnood by the body from the pressure of the liqmd on its 
surface is the opposite of that required tr> change the morion of the 
liquid ; this has been expressed by the dynamical equations given 
aborve. But if the body is perforated . the liquid can circulate through 
a hole, in neentrant atream lines linked with the body, evfm while 
the body is at rest : and no reaction from tlic surface can influence 
this drculation, whidi may be supposed started m the ideal manner 
described in 20, by the applicartion i&f impulsive jTressure across an 
ideal inembranc closing the hole, by means of ideal meclianisin 
connected with the body. The body is held fixed, and the reaction 
of the mechanism and the re.sultant of the impulsive pressure on the 
surface are a measure of the impulse, linear 77, and angular 
X, ji, V, required to start the circulation. 
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This impulse will remain of constant magnitude, and 
relatively to the body, which thus experiences an additional reaction 
from the circulation which is the opposite of the force required to 
change the position in space of the circulation impulse ; and these 
extra forces must be taken into account in the dynamical equations. 

An article may be consulted in the Phil. Mag , April 1803, by 
G. H. Bryan, in which the analytical equations of motion are 
deduced of a perforated solid in liquid, from considerations purely 
hydrodynamical. 

The eflect of an external circulation of vortex motion on the 
motion of a cylinder has been investigated in § 29; a similar pro- 
cedure will show the influence of circulation Ihroiigh a hole in a solid, 
taking as the simplest illustration a ring-shaped figure, with uni- 
planar motion, and denoting by f the resultant axial linear 
momentum of the circulation. 

As the ring is moved from O to O' in time f, with velocity Q, and 
angular velocity R, the components of liquid momentum change 
from 

aM'U and ^M'V along 0;r and Ov 
to aM'U' -hf and ^M'V' along O'x' and O'y', (1) 

the axis of the ring changing from Ox to O'x ' ; and 
U =Ocos<?, V = Qbinfl, 

U' cos {0 - lit), V' -^Q sin {t) -lit), (2) 

so that the increase of the components of momentum, Xj, Vj, and 
linear and angular, are 

Xi = (aM'U' -f- 4) cos Ri - aM'U - ^ - ^M'V' sin Ri 

= (a - /f)M'Q sin - R/) .sin Rt ver Ri (3) 

Y, = (aM'U' + t) sin lit +/3M'V' cos Jit - ^I'V 

ST (a -/9)M'Q cos (d - R/) sin Rf sin K'J', (4) 


Ni == [ - (aM'U' 0 sin (0 - lit) ^ /5M'V' cos (0 ^ R/)]00' 

i- [ - (a “ /S)M 'Q cos (0-Rt) sin (0 - Jit) - f sin (ff - ROlQf* (5) 

The components of force, X, Y, and N, acting on the liquid at O, 
and reacting on the body, are then 

X = It . Xi/t =r (a - /?)M 'gK sin ^ « (a - ^)M'VR, (6) 

Y=lt. Yj//-(a> fi)M'QR cos^?+^l<r.(a ^ ^)M'UK -hfR, (7) 

Z -It . ZJl _ - (tt - ^)M'g^ sill B cos 0 “ ^"g sin d 

=:[.(a^/5)M'U+^]V. (8) 

Now suppose the cylinder is free ; the additional forces acting on 
th(‘ body are the components of kinetic reaction of the li<]uid 

-aM'("-VK), (9) 

SO that its equations of motion arc 

**(1^ - VR ) = - - VR^ - (o - /9)M'VR, (10) 

+UR^ - (a-/ 3)M'UR-£R, (ii) 

and putting as before 

M + aM'=c,, M C+^'/ssQ, (t3) 

f/J^-£,VR-o, (,4) 

+ ('5) 

f/j^^-(c,U+£-c,U)V = ..; (If,) 

showing the modification of the equations of plane motion, due to 
the component f of tlie circulation. 

The integral of (i.j) and (15) may be written 

CjU f f - F cos (f, r.y - - F .sin B, (17) 


TT Tr • n FCOS'B F SW'- B f 

-- = U cos \ sin ^ — -f - - ^ _ cos B, 

(U .''1 


dfi 

dt 


= U sin H Vcos t 


sin ^cosi9 - — sin B, 
h 


(Hh 


^ do ^ fT F'^co! 


T»C 08 «ff Ff „ „ 

+2 cos ^ + H 

Co 0^ 


I 


(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 


so that cos 9 and y is an elliptic function of the time. 

When { is absent, dxjdi is always positive, and tlie centre of the 
body cannot describe loops ; but with the influence may be great 
enough to make dxidt change sign, and so loops occur, as shown in 
A. B. Basset's Hvdrodvnomics, i. ro2, re.scmbling the trochoidal 
curves, which can be looped, investigated in § 2q for the motion of 
a cylinder uildei gravity, when surrounded by a vortex. 


The branch of hydrodynamics which discusses wave aoMitioit in a 
liquid or gas is given now in the articles Sound and Wavs ; while 
the influence of viscosity is considered under Hydraulics. . 

References. — For the history and references to the ^briginal 
memoirs see Report to the BnUsh Association, by G. G. Stokes (1^46), 
and W. M. Hic^s (1882). See also the PorisekniH der MaihemaUk, 
and A. E. H. Love, “ Hydrodynaraik " in the Rncyklopddit dsr 
mathematischen Wissenschaften (J9oi)* (A,. G. G.) 

HYDROMBDUSAE, a group of marine animals, rocqgnined 
as bcionging to the Hydrozoa (q.v.) by the following characters. 

(1) The polyp (hydropolyp) is of simple structure, typically much 
longer than broad, without ectodermal ocsc^hagus or mesenteries, 
such as are seen in the anthopolyp (see article Anthozoa) ; the 
mouth is usually raised above the peristome on a short conical 
elevation or hypos tome ; the ectoderm is without cilia. 

(2) With very few exceptions, the polyp is not the only type of 
individual that occurs, but alternates in the life-cyck of a given 
species, with a distinct type, the medusa (q.v,), while in other 
cases the polyp-stage may be absent altogether, so that only 
medusa-individuals occur in the life-cyclc. 

The Hydromedusac represent, therefore, a sub-class of the 
Hydrozoa. The only other sub-class is the Scyphomedusae 
(q.v.), 'The llydromedusae contrast with the Scy^phomedusae 
in the following points, (i) The polyp, when present, is without 
the strongly developed longitudinal retractor muscles, forming 
ridges (taeniolae) projecting into the digestive cavity, seen in the 
scyphistoma or scyphopolyp. (2) The medusa, when present, 
has a velum and is hence said to be craspedote ; the nervous 
system forms two continuous rings runni^ above and below 
the velum ; the margin of the umbrella is not lobed (except 
in Narcomedusae) but entire ; there are characteristic differences 
in the sense-organs (see below, and Scyphomedusae) ; and 
gaslral filaments (phacellae), subgemtal pits, &c., are absent. 

(3) The gonads, whether formed in the polyp or the medusa, 
are developed in the ectoderm. 

I’he Hydromedusae form a widespread, dominant and highly 
differentiated group of animal.s, typically marine, and found in 
all seas and in all zones of marine life. Kresh-water forms, 
however, are also known, very few as regards species or genera, 
but often extremely abundant as individuals. In the British 
fresh-water fauna only two genera, Hydra and Cordylophora, are 
found ; in America occurs an additional genus, Microhydra. 
The ]>aucity of frc.sh-water forms contrasts sharply with the great 
abundance of marine genera common in ail seas and on every 
shore. The species of Hydra, however, are extremely common 
and familiar inhabitants of ponds and ditches. 

In fresh-water Hydromedusae the life-cycle is usually second- 
arily simplified, but in marine forms the life-cycle may be 
extremely complicated, and a given species often passes in the 
course of its liistory through widely different forms adapted to 
different habitats and modes of life. Apart from larval or 
embryonic forms there are found typically two types of person, 
as already stated, the polyp and the medusa, each of which may 
vary independently of the other, since their environment and 
life -conditions are usually quite different. Hence both polyp 
and medusa present characters for rla.ssification, and a given 
specie.s, genus or other taxonomic category may be defined 
by polyp-characters or medusa-characters or by both combined. 
If our knowledge of the life-liistories of these organisms were 
perfect, tlieir polymorphism would present no difficulties to 
classification ; but unfortunately this is far from being the case. 
In the majority of cases wr do not know the polyp corresponding 
to a given medusa, or the medusa that arises from a given polyp.^ 
Even when a medusa is seen to he budded from a polyp under 
observation in an aquarium, the difficulty is not always solved, 
since the freshly -liberated, immature medu.sa may differ greatly 
from tlie full-grown, sexually -mature medusa after several 
months of life on the high seas (see figs, ii, B C, and 59, a, h, c). 
To establish the exact relationship it is necessary not only to 
breed but to rear the medusa, which cannot always be done in 

’ In some cases hydroids have been reared in aqnaria from ova 
of medusae, but these hydroids hav’e not ytt been round in the sea 
(Browne [loa]). 
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confinement. The alternative is to fish all stages of the medusa 
in its growth in the open sea, a slow and laborious method in 
which the chance of error is very great, unless the series of stages 
is very complete. 

At present, therefore, classifications of the Hydromedusae 
have a more or less tentative character, and are liable to revision 
with increased knowledge of the life-histories of these organisms. 
Many groups bear at present two names, the one representing 
the group as defined by polyp-characters, the other as defined 
by medusa-characters. It is not oven possible in all cases to be 
certain that the polyp-group corresponds^ exactly to the medusa- 
group, especially in minor systematic categories, such as families. 

The following is the main outline of the classification that is 
adopted in the present article. Groups founded on polyp- 
characters are printed in ordinary type, those founded on medusa- 
characters in italics, h'or definitions of the groups see below. 
Sub-class Hydromedusae [Hydrozoa Craspedota). 

Order I. Eleutheroblastea. 

„ II. Hydroidea (Leptolinae). 

Sub-order i. Gymrioblaatea {Anthomedusae). 

,, 2. Calyptoblastea {Leptomedusaq. 

Order III. Hydrocoralliiiae. 

,, IV. Graptolitoidca. 

,, V. Tfachyhnae. 

Sub-order i. I'rarhomedusae. 

,, 2. Narcomedusae. 

Order VI. SiphoiK^hora. 

Sub-order i. Chondrophorida. 

,, 2. Calycophorida. 

„ 3. Physopliorida. 

„ 4. Cystophorida. 

Organization and MorpJwlogy of the Hydromedusae, 

As already stated, there occur in the Hydromedu.sae two 
distinct types of person, the polyp and the medusa; and either 
of them is capal.de of non-scxual reproduction by budding, a 
process which may lead to the 
formation of colonies, composed 
of more or fewer individuals com- 
bined and connected together. 
The morphology of the group 
thus falls naturally into four 
sections — (i) the hydropolyp, (2) 
the polyp-colony, (3) the hydro- 
medusa, (4) the medusa-colonics. 
Since, however, medusa - colonies 
occur only in one group, the Siph- 
onophora, and di'.'crgent views 
are held with regard to the 
morphological interpretation of 
the members of a siphonophore, 
only the first three of the above 
sub - divisions of hydromedusa 
morphology will be dealt with 
here in a general way, and the 
morphology of the Siphoiiophora 
will be considered under the head- 
ing of the group itself. 

I. The Hydro polyp (fig. i). — The 
ps, Perisarc, forming in the general characters of tliis organism 
region of the hydrantli arc described above and in the 
acuporhydrothcca (/;,/), articles Hydrozoa and Polyp. It 
— which, however, is only rarely free, but usually fixed and 
found in ))oly])s of the incapable of locomotion. The foot 
order Calyptoblastea. by wliich it is attached often sends 
(.nit root-like processes — the hydro- 
rhiza (r). The column {/;) is generally long, slender and stalk- 
like {kydrocaulus). Just below the crown of tentacles, however, 
the body widens out to form a " head," termed the hydranth (a), 
containing a stomach-like dilatation of tlie digestive cavity. On the 
upper face of the hvdranth the crown of tentacles (/) surrounds the 
peristome, from which rises the conical hvpostome, bearing the 
mouth at its extremity. 'I’he general ectoderm covering the surface 
of the body has entirely lost the cilia pre.sent in the eailier larval 
Stages (planula), and may be naked, or clothed in a cuticle or exo- 
skcleton, the perisarc (/>.?), which in its .simplest condition is a 
chitinous membrane secreted by the ectoderm. ITic perisarc when 
present invest.s the hydrorhiza and hydrocaulus ; it may stop short 



Fig, I. — Diagram of a typical 
Hydropolyp, 
fl, Hydranth; 
h, Hydrocaulus; 
c, Hydrorhiza; 
t, 'lentacle; 


lielow the hydranth, or it may extend farther. In general there are 
two types of exoskeleton, characteristic of the two principal divisions 
of the Hydroidea. In the Gymnoblastea the perisarc eiilier slops 
below the hydranth, or, if continued on to it, forms a closely-fitting 
investment extending as a tlim cuticle as far as the bases of the 
tentacles {e.g. Bimeri'a, see G. J. Allman [1],^ pi. xii. figs, i and 3;. 
Ill the Calyptoblastea the perisarc is always continued above the 



From Allman’s (iymnoblas/ic Hydrouis, hy pcrnilssion nf the (‘ounril of llu* Kay 
Sott«*ty. 

Fig, 2. — Staiiridmm productum , portion of the colony magniriod ; 
p, polyp ; rh, hydrorhiza. 


hydrocaulus, and forms a cup, the hydrangium or h)’drotheca {k, t), 
standing off from the body, into which the liydranth can be retracted 
for shelter and protection. 

The architectun* of the hydropol}^^, simple though it be, furnishes a 
long series ol variations aff<*ctiiig eacli part of the body. The greatest 
vaiiatKjn, however, is seen in the tentacles. As regards number, we 
fiml in the aberrant forms Protohydra and Murohydra tentacles 
entirely absent. In the curious hydroid Monobrachium a single 
lentacle is present, and the same i.s the 
case in Ciathrozoon ; in Amphibrachwm 
and in Lar (fig. li. A) the polyp bears 
two tentacles only. The reduction of 
the tentacles in all tliese forms may be 
correlated with tlicir mode of life, and 
especially with living in a constant 
current of water, which brings food- 
particles always from one direction and 
renders a complete whorl or circle of 
tentacles unnecessary. Thus Microhydra 
lives amongst Bryozoa, and appears to 
utilize the currents produced by these 
animals. Protohydra occurs in oyster- 

banks Monohraihnmi ii\^o grows on 

the .shells of bivalves, and both these 
hydroids probably fish in the currents 
]>roduced by the lamellibranchs. Am- 
phibraihium grows in the tissues of a 
sj)onge, huplectella, and protrudes its 
hydrantli into the canal-system of the 
sponge ; and Lar grows on the tubes of 
the worm Sahella. With the exception 
of these forms, reduced for the most part 
in correlation with a semi -parasitic mode 
of life, the tentacles are usually numerous. 

It is rare to find iti the polyp a regular, 
symmetrical disposition of the tentacles 
as in the medusa. The primitive number 
of four in a whorl is seen, however, in 
Slauridiiim (fig. 2) and Cladonema 
(Allman |i}, pi. xvii.), and in Clavatella 
each whorl consists regularly of eight 
(Allman, loo. cit. pi. xviii.). As a rule, 
however, the number iti a whorl is 
irregular. The tentacles may form a 
single whorl, or more than one ; thus 
in Corymorpha (fig. 3) and Tubularia 
(fig. 4) there are two circlets ; in Siaur- 
idium (fig. 2) several ; in Coryne and Cordylophnra the tentacles are 
scattered irregularly over the elongated hydranth. 

As regards form, tlie tentacles show a number of types, of which 
the most important are (i) filiform, i.e, cylindrical or tapering from 



Fig. 3 — Diagram of 
Corymorpha. A, A hydri- 
lorm person giving rise 
to medusiform persons 
by budding from the 
margin of the disk; B, 
free swimming medusa 
{Steenstrvpia of Forl^es) 
detached from the same, 
with manubrial genitalia 
{Anthomedusae) and only 
one tentacle, (After All- 
man.) 


^ The numbers in square braclcets [ ] refer to the bibliography at 
the end of this article ; but when the number is preceded by the 
word Hydrozoa, it refers to the bibliography at the end of the article 
Hydrozoa. 
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base to extremity, as in Clava (fig. 5) : (2) capitate, i.e. knobbed 
at the extremity, as in Coryne (see Allman, loc. cit. pi. iv.) ; (3) 
branched, a rare form in the polyp, but seen in Cladocoryne (see 
Allman, loc, cit, p. 380, fig. 82). ^metimes more than one type of 

form is found in the same 
polyp ; in Penn aria and 
Stauridium (fig. 2) the upper 
whorls are capitate, the lower 
filiform. Fmally, as regards 
structure, the tentacle.s may 
retain their primitive hollow 
nature, or Income solid by 
obliteration of the axial 
cavity. 

The hypostome of the 
hydropolyp may be small, or, 
on the other hand, as in 
Eudendvium (Allman, loc. cit. 
pis. xiii., xiv.), large and 
trumpet - shaped. In the 
curious poljqp Myriothela the 
body of the jHilyp is dilfer- 
T'IG. 4.-~Diagram of Tubulavta ^ntiated into nutritive and 
indivisa. A single liydnform person reproductive portions. 
a bearing a stalk carrying numerous Histology. I he ectodeiTO 
degenerate medusiform persons or hydropolyp is chiefly 

sporosacs b (After Allman.) sensory, contractile and pro- 

tective in function. It may 
also lie glandular in places. It consists of two regions, an external 
epithelial layer and a more internal sub-epithelial layer. 

The epithelial layer consists of (i) so-called " indifferent " cells 
secreting the perisarc or cuticle and modified to form glandular cells 
iJi places , for example, the adhesive cells in the foot. (2) Sensory 
cells, which may he fairly numerous in places, especially on the 
tentacles, but which occur always scattered and isolated, never 
aggregated to form .seube-orgaiis as in the medusa. (3) Contractile 



From Allman’.^ Cymft&Nastic UydroUis^ by permission of the Council of the Ray 
Society, 

ITg. 5. —Colonies of Clava. A, Clava squamata, magnified. B, 
C. muUicorntb, natural size ; p, polyp ; gow, gonophores ; Wi, 
hydrorhiza. 

or myo-epithelial cells, with the cell prolonged at the base into a 
contractile muscle-fibre (fig. 0, B). In the hydropolyp the ectoderinal 
muscle-fibres are always directed longitudinally. Belonging primarily 
to the epithelial layer, the muscular cells may become secondarily 
sub-epithelial. 

The sub-epitljelial layer consists primarily of the so-called inter- 



stitial cells, lodged between the narrowed basal portions of the 
epithelial cells. From them are developed two distinct types of 
hi.stological elements ; the genital cells and the cnidoblasts or mother- 
cells 01 the nematocysts. The sub-epithelial layer thus primarily 
constituted may be recruited by immigration from without of other 



Fig. 6 A. — Portion of the body-wall of Hydra^ showing ecto- 
derm cells above, separated by “ structureless lamella " from three 
flagellate endoderm cells below. The latter are vacuolated, and 
contain each a nucleus and several dark granules. In the middle 
ectoderm cell are seen a nucleus and three nematocysts, with 
trigger hair.s projecting beyond the cuticle. A large nematocyst, 
witli everted tliread, is seen in the right-hand ectodermal cell. 
(After F. E. Schulze.) 


elements, more e.spt*cially by nervous (ganglion) cells and muvscle- 
cells derived from the epithelial layer. In its fullest development, 
therefore, the sub-epithelial layer consi.sts of four classes of cell- 
elements. 

The genital cells are simple wandering cells (archaeocytes), at first 
minute and without any specially distinctive features, until they 
begin to develop into germ -cells. According to Wulfert [bo] the 
primitive germ-cells of Goriothvraea can be distinguished soon after 
the fixation of the planula, appearing amongst the interstitial cells 
of the ectoderm. I'he germ-cells are capable of extensive migrations, 
not only in the body of the same polyp, ))ut also from parent to bud 
through many non-sexual generations of polyps in a colony (A. 
Weismami [58}). 

The cnifloblasts are the mother-cells of the nematocysts, eacli 
cell producing one nematocyst in its interior. The complete nemato- 
cyst (fig. 7) is a, spherical or oval capsule containing a liollow thread, 
usually barbed, coiled in its interior. The capsule has a double wall, 
an outer one (o.c.), tough and rigid 
in nature, and an inner one {i.c.) 
ol more flexible consistence. The 
outer wall of tlie capsule is in- 
complete at one jiole, leaving an 
aperture througli which the thread 
is drscharged. The inner mem- 
brane is contmuous wath the w'all 
of the hollow thread at a spot im- 
mediately below the aperture in the 
outer wall, .so that the thread itself 
is simply a hollow jiroloiigation 





Fig. 6B. — Epidcrmo-muscular 
cells of Hydra, w, muscular-fibre 
processes. (After Kleincnbcrg, 
from Gegenbaur.) 

the wall of the miier capsule inverted and pushed into its cavity. 
The entire nematocyst is enclosed in the cnidoblast which formed 
it. When the nematocyst is completely developed, the cnidoblast 
passes outwards so as to occupy a superficial position in the ectoderm, 
and a delicate protoplasmic process of sensory nature, termed the 
cmdocil {cn) projects from the cnidoblast like a fine hair or cilium. 
Many points in the development and mechanism of the nematocyst 
arc disputed, but it is tolerably certain (1) that the cnidocil is of 
sensory nature, and that stimulation, by contact with prey or in other 
ways, causes a refliex discharge of the nematocyst ; (2) that the dis- 
charge is an explosive change whereby the in-turned thread is 
suddenly everted and turned inside out, being thus shot through the 
opening in the outer wall of the capsule, and forced violently into 
the tissues of the prey, or, it may be, of an enemy ; (3) that the thread 
inflicts not merely a mechanical wound, but instils an irritant poison, 
numbing and paralysing in its action. The points most in dispute 
are, first, how the explosive discharge is brought about, whether 
by pressure exerted external to the capsule (i.e. by contniction of 
the cnidoblast) or by internal pressure. Iwanzov [27] has brought 
forward strong grounds for the latter view, pointing out that the 
cnidoblast has no contractile mechanism and that measirrements 
show discharged capsules to be on the average slightly Ipger than 
undischarged ones. He believes that the capsule contains a sub- 
stance which swells very rapidly when brought into contact with 
water, and that in the undischarged condition the capsule has its 
opening closed by a plug of protoplasm {x, fig. 7) which prevents 
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access of ^tcr to the contents ; when the cnidocU is stimulated it 
sets in action a mechanism or perhaps a series of chemical changes 
by winch the plug is dissolved or removed ; as a result water pene- 
trates into the capsule and causes its contents to swell, with the 

result that the thread is 
everted violently. A 
second point of dispute 
concerns the spot at which 
the ])oibon is lodged. 
Twanzov believes it to be 
contained within the 
thread itself before dis- 
('harge, and to be intro- 
duced into the tissues of 
the prey by the eversion 
of the thread. A third 
IX)inl of dispute is whether 
the nematocysls are 
formed in or whether 
the cnicloblasts migrate 
with them to the region 
where they arc most 
needed ; the fact that in 
Uydra^ for example, there 
are no interstitial cells in 
the tentacles, where nema- 
tocysts are very abundant, 
is certainly in favour ol 
the view that the cnido 
blasts migrate on to the 
tentacles from the body, 
and (hat like the genital 
cells the cuideddahts are 
wandering cells. 

'I'he muscular tissue 
cousi.sts primarily of pro- 
ce.sses from the bases 0/ 
the epithelial cells, pro- 
ces.ses which are contrac- 
tile in nature and may be 
distinctly striated. A 
further stage in evolution 
is that the muscle -cells 
lose their connexion with 
the epithelium and come 
to lie entirely beneath it, 
forming a sub - epithelial 
ronti'actile layer, de- 
veloped chiefly in tlie ten- 
tacles of the polyp. The 
Plug closing the opening ol the “volution of tlicgangUon- 
outer capsule. probablv similar; 

Inner capsule, continuous wdth the epithelial cell develops 
wall of the filament, /. processesof nervous nature 

from the base, which come 
into connexion with the 
bases of the sensory cells, with the muscuhir celb, and wiili the 
similar processes of other nervc-celLs ; next the nerve-cell loses 
Its connexion with the outer epithelium and becomes a sub-epitlielial 
ganglion-cell which is closely connected with the mu.scular layer, 
^nveyiiig stimuli from the sen.sory cells to tlie contractile elements. 
The ganghon -cells of Hydroniedusae are generally very snuill. 

In the polyp the nervous tissue 
is always m the form of a 
scattered plexus, never con- 
centrated to form a definite 
nervous system as in the medusa 
'the endoderm of the polyp is 
typically a flagellated epithelium 
of large cells (fig, b ) , from the ba.scs 
of which arise* contractile mu.scular 
processes lying in the plane of 
the transverse section of the Ixidy. 
In diflerent parts of the coeleii- 
teron the endoderm may bi.- of 
three principal type.s — (i) 

digestive endoderm, the primi- 
tive type, with cells of large 
size and conaidcrab^y vacuolated, found in the hydranth ; some 
of these cells may become special glandular cells, without 
flagella or contractile processes ; (2) circulatory endoderm, without 
vacuoles and without basal contractile processes, found in the hydro- 
rhiza and hydrocaulus ; (.3) bupiiorting endoderm (fig 8), seen in solid 
tentacles as a row of cubical vacuolated cells, occupying the axis 
of the tenlicle, greatly resembling notochordal tissue, particularly 
that of A mphioxus at a certain stage of development ; as a fourth 
variety of endoderniid cells excretory cells should perliaps be reckoned, 
as seen in tlie pores in the foot of Hydra and elsewhere (cf. C. Chun 
Hvdrozoa [1], pp 314. .‘11.5). 

The mesogloea in the hydropolyp is a thin clastic layer, in which 


Fjg. 7. — Diagrams to show the struc- 
ture of Nemalocysts and their mode of 
working. (After Iwanzov.) 

Undischarged nematocyst. 

/), Crommencing discharge. 

I, Dcscharge comjdetc. 

Cnidocil. 

Nucleus of cnidoblast. 

Outer capsule. 


cn, 

N. 




t.c., 


b, Barbs. 



Troni (.lepwibnui's Elcmetiis; of Com- 
parnfii r A nafotny, 

FiCr. 8 — Vacuolated Endo- 
derm Cells ol cartilaginous 
consistence from the axis of the 
tentacle of a Medusa {Cnnina). 
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may be lodged the muscular fibres and ganglion cells mentioned above, 
but which never contains any connective tissue or skcletogcnous 
cells or any otlier kind of special mesogloeal corpuscle®. 

3 . Ths Polyp’Colony. — Ail known hydropolyps possess the power 
of reproduction by budding, and the bucls produced may become 
cither polyps or 
medusae. ‘ The 
buds may all be- 
come detached 
alter a time and 
give rise to 
separate and in- 
dependent indi 
viduals, as in the 
common Hydra, 
in which only 
polyp-mdividuals 
are produced and 

sexual elements From Allman’s Gymnoblasiic Hydrouls, by permission of 
are developed the Counat of the Ray s<»cicty. 

upon the jiolyps Pk;, — Colony of Hydrartinia echinaia, grow*- 
themselves ; or, jug on the Shell of a Whelk. Natural size, 
on the other 

hand, the polyp-individuaLs produced by bufiding may remain 
permanently in connexion with the jiarent polyp, in which case 
sexual elements are never developed on polyp-individuaLs but 
only on medu.sa-mdi viduals, and a true colony is formed. Thus 
the typical hydroid colony starts from a " founder " poly]), which 
in the vast maprity of cases is fixed, but which may be floating, as in 
Nemopsis, Pelagohvdra. &c. The founder-polyp usually produces by 
budding polyp-individuals, and the.se in their turn produce other 
buds. 'J'he polyps ore all non-sexual individuals w-hose function 
IS purely nutritive. After a time the polyps, or certain of them, 
produce by budding medusa-individuals, w’hicli sooner or later 
develop sexual elements ; in some cases, however, the founder- 
polyp remains solitary, that is 
to say, does not i)roduce polyp- 
buds, hut only medu.sa-bucfs, 
from the first {CorymorphaJ^i;. 3, 

Myrtothela, &c). In ])riniitive 
forms the medusa - individuals 
are set free before reaching 
sexual maturity and do not con- 
tribute anything to the colony. 

In other cases, however, the 
medusa-individuals become 
sexually mature while still at- 
tached to the parent l>oly}), and 
are then not .set free at all, but 
become appanagesof the hydroid 
colony and undergo degenerative 
changes leading to reduction and 
even to complete obliteration of 
their original medusan structure. 

In this way the hydroid colony 
becomes composed of two por- 
tions of different function, the 
nutritive " trophosome," com- 
posed oJ non-sexual polyps, and 
the reproductive " gonosome," 
comijosed of sexual medusa- 
individuals, which never exercise 
a nutritive function while at- 
tached to the colony. As a 
general rule polyp- buds are pro- 
duced from the hydrorhiza and 
hydrocaulus, while medusa-buds 
are formed on the hydranth In 
some cases, however, medu.sa- 
buds are formed on the hydro- 
rhiza, as in llydrocoralline.s. 

In such a colony ol connected 
individuals, the exact limits of 
the separate " persons " are not 
always clearly marked out. 

Hence it is necessary to dislin- Society, 
guish between, first, the ••zooids," Fig. lo.-^Polyps from a Colony 
indicated in the ca.se of the poly j)s of tiydractinia, magmfit d. dz, 
by the liydranths, each with dactylozoid ; gz, gastrozoid ; b, 
mouth and tentacles; and, blas{ostyle ; gonojdiores; 

secondly, the " coenosarc," or hydrorhiza. 
common flesh, which cannot ’ 

assigned moie to one individual than another, but consists 
of a more or less comjilicated network of tubes, corresponding to the 
hydrocaulus and hydrorhiza of the primitive independent polyp- 
individual. The coenosarc constitutes a system by which the 
digestive cavity of any one polyp is put into communication with 
that of any other individual either of the trophosome or gonosome. 
In this manner the food ab.sorbed by one individual contributes 
to the welfare of the whole colony, and the coenosarc has the 





From Ailm.*n’s iiymnoblastir Ilydfoids, 
by permission of the (^oum il of llii* Ray 
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function of circulating and distributing nutriment through the 
colony. 

f h© hydroid colony shows many variations in form and architec- 
ture which depend simply upon diiierences in the methods in which 

polyps are budded. 

In the first place, 
ljuds may be produced 
only from the hydro- 
rluaa, which grows out 
and branches to form 
a basal stolon, typically 
net like, spreadmg over 
the substratum to ; 
which the founder- 
polyp attached itsell. I 
From the stolon tlie | 
daughter-polyps grow \ 
up vertically. The re 
suit IS a spreading or 
creeping colony j with 
the coenosarc in the 
form of a root - like 1 
lionzontal network (fig. [ 
5, II ; II, A). Such a 
colony may untiergo ; 
two principal modihca- ; 
tioiis. The meshes ol | 
the basal network may j 
become very small or . 
virtually oblileratod, so j 
that the coenonarc be- ; 
conn s a crust of lulies j 
teiidmg to fuse together, | 
and covered over by | 
a common perisarc, 
Fncrusting colonies of 
this kind are seen in 
Claua squamata (lig. 

5, A) and Hy dr actinia 
(figs. 9, lo), the latter 
having the perisarc 
calcified. A further 
very important modifi- 
cation is seen when the 
tubes of the basal 
perisarc do not remain 
sjiread out in one plane, 
but §:row in all planes 
iormmg a felt-work ; 
the result is a massive 
colony, such a.s is seen in the so-called Hydrocoralhnes (fig, Oo), 
where the interspaces between the coenosarcal tubes are filled up 
with calcareous matter, or coenosteum, replacing the chitinous 
j)orisarc, 1 he result is a stony, solid mass, which contributes to 
I lie building up of coral reefs, in massive colonics of this kind no 
sharp distinction can be drawn between hydrorhiza and hydro 

caulus in the coenosarc : it 
is practically all hydrorhiza. 
Massive colonies may assume 
various forms and are often 
branching or tree-like. A fur- 
ther peculiarity of this type of 
colony is that the entire coeno- 
sarcal complex is covered ex- 
ternally by a common layer 
of ectoderm ; it is not clear 
how this covering layer is 
developed. 

In the second place-, the 
buds may be produced from 
the hydrocaulus, growing out 
laterally from it : the result 
is an arborescent, tree -like 
colony (figs. 12, 13). Budding 
from the hydrocaulus may be 
combined with budding from 
the hydrorhiza, so that numer- 
ous branching colonies arise 
from a common basal .stolon. 

In the formation of arborcF.- 
cent colonies, two sharply 
distinct types of budding are 
found, which are best de- 
scribed in botanical termino- 
logy as the monopod ial or 
racemose, and the sympodial 
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theoretically, of unlimited growth in a vertical direction, and ae it 
grows ly it throws out buds right and left alternately, that the 
produced by it is the lowest down, the second bud is above 
the first, the third above this again, and so on. Each bud produced 


After Hitickx, Forhes, nnd Browne. A and Rmodlfietl 
from Hiiifilcx ; C modific*! from Forbes’s Jirii. Nakni- 
€ycd Aleduittf. 

Fig. II. — ]mv sahcllarttm and two stages 
of its Medusa, Wvlha stellata. A, colony of 
Ear ; B and C, young and adult niedu.sae. 




Fio, 13. — Portion of colony of Bougainvillea fntlicosa (Anlho- 
nieduam-(Tymnoblastea) more magnified. (I'rom Lubbock, after 
Allman.) 

by the founder proceeds to grow and to bud in the same way as the 
founder did, producing a .side branch of the main stem. Hence, in a 
colony of gymnoblaettc hydroids, the oldest polyp of each system, 
that is to say, of the main stem or of a branch, is the topmost polyp ; 



Fig. 12. — Colony of Bougainvillea 
fyutioosa, natural size, attached to the 
underside of a piece of floating tim- 
ber. (After Allman.) 


Fig. 14. — Diagrams of the monopodial method of buddmg, shown 
in five stages (1-5). F, the founder-polyp ; 1, 2, 3, 2, the succession 
of polyps budded from the founder-polyp ; a' h', c\ the succession 
of polyps budded from i 
budded from 3. 


a-*, polyps budded from 2 ; a^, polyp 


or cymose types respectively ; each is characteristic of one of the 
two sub-orders of the Hydroidea, the Gymnoblastea and C^ypto- 
bla.stea. 

In the monopodial method (figs. 12, 14) the founder-polyp is, 


the youngest polyp of the system Is the one nearest to the topmost 
polyp ; and the axis of the system is a true axis. 

In the sympodial method of budding, on the other hand, the 
founder-polyp i.s of limited growth, and fonn.s a bud from its side, 
which is also of limited growth, and forms a bud in its turn, and so on 
(figs. 15, x6). Hence, in a colony of calyptoblastic hydroids, the 
oldest polyp of a system is the lowest ; the youngest polyp is the top- 
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most one , and the axis of the s) stein is a false axis composed of 
portions of each of the consecutive pol^-ps. In this method of budding 
, there are two 
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Fi(.. 15. — Diagram of sympodial budding, 
bi'ieridl type, shown in five stages (1-5). F, 
founder-polyp; i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, succession of 
])olyj)s buddo(l Irom the founder : a, b, c, 
second senes of polyps budded from the founder; 
« *, series budded from 3. 


types. In one, the 
biserial type (fig, 
15), the polyps pro- 
duce buds right 
and loft alter- 
nately, so that the 
hydrant hs are 
arranged in a zig- 
zag fashion, form- 
ing a " scorpioid 
cyme,” as in Obelia 
and Serlularia. In 
the other, the uni- 
.serialtype (fig. lO), 
the buds arc 
formed always on 
the same side, 
forming a ” heli- 
coid cyme,” as in 
H vdr allman ia, 
according to 11. 
Driesch, in which, 
however, t h e 
primitively uni- 
serial arrange- 




Flu. 16. — Ihagram of sympodial 
budding, uuiserial tyoe, shown 
in lour stages (1-4). p', foundcu- 

polyn ; i, 2, 3, succession of polyps 
budded from the founder. 


meiit becomes masked later by secondary torsions of the hydrant lis. 

In a colony formed by sympodial budding, a lX)lyp always produces 
first a bud, which contributes to the system to which it belongs, t.c. 
continue-, the stem or branch of which its iiarerit forms a part. I’lie 
. P^^yp may then lorm a second 

bud, which becomes the starting 
point of a new .system, the 
beginning, that is, of a new 
branch , and even a third bud, 
starting yet another system, 
ma)' be produced from the same 
polyp. Hence the colonies of 
Calyptoblustea may be com- 
plexly branched, and the bud- 
ding may be baserial through- 
out, uniserial throughout, or 
|iartly one, partly the other. 
Thus in Plumulandae (figs. 17, 
iH) there is formed a main stem 
b\ biserial budding ; each polyp 
on the main stem forms a 
.second bud, which usually 
forms a side branch or pinnule 
by uniscrial budding. In this 
way aie formed the familiar feathery tolonies ol Phnnularia, in 
which the pinnules are all in one jdane, while in the allied Anten^ 
nulana ])iniiule-. are arranged in wdiorls round the mam bisenal 
shun. The jiiniuiles nev'er branch again, since m the unisenal mode 

of budding a polyp 
never forms a si'coiid 
polyp -bud. On the 
other hand, a polyp 
oil the mam stem may 
form a second bud 
w hich, instead of form- 
ing a pinnule by uni- 
serial budding, pro- 
duces by biserial bud- 
ding a branch, from 
winch pinnules arise as 
from tJie main stem 
(fig. 18—3, 6). Or a 
polyp on the main 
stem, after having 
budded a second time 
to form a pinnule, 
may gi\'c rise to a 
third bud, wdneh 
starts a new' biserial 

Fig. 17. — Diagram of sympodial budding, system, from which 
simple unbranched Plumulana-iype, F, uniserial pinnules arise 
founder ; 1-8, main axis formed by biserial as from the main stem 
budding from founder; a-c^ pinnule formed —type of Aglaophcnia 
by uuiserial budding from founder : lo)- The laws of 

branch formed by similar budding from 1 ; budding in hy droids 
a'^-d'^ from 2, and so forth. have been worked out 

in an intere.sting 

manner by H. Driesch (13], to whose memoirs the reader must be 
referred for lurther details. 

Individualization of Polyp-Colonies. — As in other cases where 
animal colonies are formed by organic union of separate individuals, 
there b ev'er a tendency for the polyp-colony as a whole to act as a 
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.single individual, and for the members to become subordinated to 
the needs of the colony and to undergo specialization lor particular 
iimctions, with the result that they simulate organs and their in- 
dividuality becomes masked to a greater or less degree. Perhaps the 
earliest ol such specializations is connected wntli the reproductive 
function. Whereas primitively any polyp in a colony may produce 
medusa-buds, in many hydroid colonies medusae are budded only by 
certain polyps termed blastostyks (fig. 10, 6). At first not differing 
in any way from other 
polyps (fig. 5), the blasto- 
styles gradually lose their 
nutritive function and the 
organs connected with it ; 
the mouth and tentacles 
disappear, and the blasto- 
style obtains the nutriment 
necessary for its activity by 
w'ay of the coenosarc. In 
the Calyptoblastea, whertf 
the polyps are protected 
by special capsules of the 
pensarc, the gonothecae en- 
closing the blastoslyles 
diller from the hydro- 
thecae protecting the hy- 
dranths (fig. 54). 

In other colonies the two 
functions of the nutritive 
polyp, namely, capture and 
digestion of food, may be 
shared between different 
poly])s (rig. to). One class 
of polyps, the dactylozotd'i 
{dc), lose their mouth and 
.stomach, and become elon- 
gated and tentacle - like, 
showing great activity of 
movement. Another class. 
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Fig. 18. — Diagram showing method 
of branching in the FVMwn/ayia-type ; 
ct)ini>are wdth fig. 17. Polyps 3 and 6, 
instead of producing uni serial pinnules, 
have produced biserial liranches (3’, 3''. 
f, 3-*; which give off unrseiial 

branches in their turn. 

the gastvozoids (gz), have the tentacles reduced or absent, but ha\e 
the mouth and stomach enlarged, d’he dactylozoids capture food 
and jias.s it on to the gastrozoids, wliich swallow and digest it. 

B(‘sidc‘s the thn^e types of imliN’idual above mentioned, there are 
other ajipeiidages of hydroid colonies, of w'hich the individuality is 
doubtful. vSuch are the ” guard-poU ps ” (inachoi)olyps) of Plumu- 
laridac, which aie often regarded as individuals of the naliire of clac- 
tylozoiiis, but from a study of the mode of l>u{Uling in this hydroid 
family Driesch concluded that the guard-polyps wi'rt? not true 
poly})-iiidividuals, althougli each is enclosed in a small protecting 
cuj) of the perisarc, kiunvn as a nematophore. Again, the spines 
arising from the 
ba.sal crust of 
Podocoryne have 
been interpreted 
by some authors 
as reduced poly])s. 

3. I he Medusa. 

— In the Hydro- 
medusae the 
medu.sa-indiviclual 
occurs, as already 
stated, in one ol 
two condition.s, 
either as an inde- 
pendent organism 
leading a true lile 
in the open .seas, 
or as a subordinate 
individuality in 
the hydroid 
colony, from which 
it is never set free ; 
it then becomes a 
mere reproductive 
appen dage or gono- 
phore, losing sue- Fig. 19. — Diagram showing method of branch- 
cessively its organs ing in the Aglaophenia-iypv. Polyp 7 has pro- 
of sense, loco- duced as its first bud, 8 ; as its second bud, 
motion and nutri- W'hich starts a unisenal pinnule ; and as a third 
tion, until its bud P, which starts a biserial branch (11 '-VF^) 
medusoid nature that repeats thi* .structure of the main stem and 
and organization gives oft pinnules. The mam stem is indicate 1 

become scarcely by the new stem by 

recognizable. 

Hence it is convenient to consider the morphology of the medusa 
from these tw'o aspects. 

[a) The Medusa as an Independent Organism.— The general 
structure and characteri.stics of the medusa are described elsewhere 
(see articles Hydrozoa and Medusa) , and it is only necessary here to 
deal w'ith the peculiarities of the Hydromedusa. 

As regards habit of life the \ ast‘ majority of Hydromedusae are 
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pelagic organisms^ floating on the surface of the open sea, propelling 
themselves feebly by the pumping movements of the umbrella 
produced by contraction of the sub-umbral musculature, and 
capturing their prey with their tentacles. Tke genera Cladonemu 

(ftg. 20) and Clava- 
tella (fig, 21), how- 
ever, are ambulatory, 
creeping forms, living 
in rock - pools and 
walking, as it were, 
on the tips of the 
proximal branches of 
each of the tentacles, 
while the remaining 
branches serve for 
capture of food. 
CMonema .still has 
the typical medusan 
structure, and is able 
to swim about, but in 
Clavatella the um- 
brella is so much re- 
duced that swimming 
is no longer possible. 
The remarkable 
medusa Mnestra 
fiarasites is ecto-para- 
sitic throughout life 
on the pelagic mollusc 
!• rom A 1 man * Gymnohlasik Hydroids, hy pcrmisBion of PhvlhrrhOi' . attached 
tne Council of the K:iy SciGiRty. . , 

_ , , , , , , to It by the .sub- 

hio. 20 . — Cladonema radiattim, the medusa umbral surface and 
walking on the basal branches of its tentacles its tentacles ’have 
(/). which are turned up over the body. become rudimentary 

or absent. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mnestra has been shown by J. W. Fewkes 
j 1 s] and R. T. Gunther [lyj to belong to the same family {Ciadone- 
midac) as i ladonemu and Clavatella^ and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the non-parusitic ancestor of Mnestra was, like the other two 

genera, an ambu- 
latory mediusa which 
acquired louse - like 
habits. lu some 
species of the genus 
Ciinina (Narcomedu- 
sae) the youngest 
individuals (actmu- 
lae) are parasitic on 
other medusae (see 
below), but in later 
life the parasitic 
habit is abandoned. 
No other instances 
are known of .sessile 
habit in Hydro- 
medusae. 

The external form of the i i ydromedusae varies from that of a deep 
Ix'll or thimble, cliaraclensUc of the Anthomedusae, to the shallow 
saucer-like form cliaractenstic of the Leptomedusae. It is usual for 
the umbrella to have an even, circular, uninterrupted margin; but 
111 the order Narcomedusae secondary 
down -growths between the tentacles 
produce a lobed, indented margin to 
the umbrella. 'I'lie marginal tentacles 
are rarely absent in non- parasitic forms, 
and are typically four in number, cor 
responding to the four perradii marked 
by the radial canals. Interradial ten- 
tacles may be also develojied, so that 
the total number pre.sent may be in- 
creased to eight or to an indefinitely 
large number. In Wilha, Geryonia, &c., 
however, the tentacles and radial 
canals are on the plan of six instead of 
four (figs. II and 20). On the other 
hand, m some cases the tentacles are 
le.ss in number than the perradii ; in 
Curymorpha (figs. 3 and 22) there is but 
a single tentacle, while two are found 
in Amphinema and Gemmaria (An- 
Fig. 22 . — Corytnorpha thomedusae), and in Solmundella 
nutans, adult female bitentaculaia (fig. 67) and Aeginops%i> 
Medusa. Magnified lo hensenii (fig, 23) (Narcomedusae), The 
diameters. tentacles also vary considerably in 

other ways than in number : first, in 
form, being u.sually simple, with a basal bulb, but in Cladonem- 
idac they are branched, often in complicated fashion ; secondly, 
in grouping, being usually given off singly, and at regular intervals 
from the margin of the umbrella, but in Mavgelidae and in some 
Trachomeduaae they are given off in tufts or bunches (fig. 24) ; 



From Allmans (rvntnohlastic llydroids, l»y permission of 
till' l ouncil of the Kay Society. 

Ficr. 21 . — ClavalcHa prolifera, ambulatory 
medusa. /, tentacles ; or, ocelli. 



After E. T. Browne, from Pri>c. 
Zooi, Sot. of Loudon, 


Uiirdly, in position and origin, being usually implanted, on the 
extreme edge of tlie umbrella, but in Narcomedusae they bepome 
secondarily shifted and are given ofl high up on the ex-umbrella 
{figs. 23 and 25) ; and, fourthly, in structure, being hallow or solid, 
as in the polyp. In some medusae, for instance, the remarkable 
deep-sea family Pectyllidae, the tentacles may bear suckers, by which 
the animal may attach itself temporarily. It should be mentioned 
finally that the tentacles are very contractile 
I j and extensible, and may tlicreforc present 

I I themselves, in one and the same individual, as 

/ 1 long, drawn-out threads, or in the form of short 

corkscrew - like ringlets; they may stream 
downwards from the sub-umbrella, or be held 
out horizontally, or be directed upwards over 
the ex-umbrella (fig. 23). Each species of 



After O. Maas, Die 
craspeeiottn Medusett der 
Piaukto$t. E.rpetp'tion, hy 
perintHsiuti of l.ipsius utul 
lisclier. 

Fig. 23. — Aegin- 
ops IS hensenii, 
slightly magnified, 
showing the manner 
in which the ten- 
tacles arc carried in 
life. 



After 0 . Maas, CraspedoUn Mtdusen der 
Laped/iiou, by pcimis-sioti of E. S. Brill Co. 

Fig. 24. — Rathkea ocionemalis. 


medusa ubually has a characteristic method of carrying its 
tentacles. 

The sub-umbrella invariably shpws a velum' ajl inwardly 
projecting ridge or rim at its margin, within the circle of tefitacles ; 
iicncc the medusae of this spb-ciass are termed craspedOte. ’I'he 
manubrium is absent, altogether in the fresh-water medusa Limno- 
emda, in which the diameter of the mouth exceeds h^f that of the 
umbrella ; on the other hand, the manubrium may attain a great 
length, owing to the centre of the sub-umbrella with the stomach 
being drawn into it, as it were, to form a long proboscis, as in Geryvnia. 
The mouth may l>e a simple, circular pore at the extremity of the 
manubrium, or by folding of the edges it may become .square or shaped 
like a Malte.se cross, with four comers and four lips. The comers of 
the mouth may then be drawn 
out into lobes or lappets, which 
may have a branched or 
fringed outline (fig. 2^), and 
in Mavgelidae the subdivisions 
of the fringe simulate tentacles 
(fig. 24). 

riio internal anatomy of the 
Hydromodusac shows numer- 
ous variations. The stomach 
may be altogether lodged in 
the manubrium, from which 
the radial canals then take 
origin directly as in Geryonia 
(Trachomcclusac) ; it may be 
with or willioul gastric 
pouches. The radial canals 
may be simple or branched, 

primarily four, rarely six in . . _ ^ 

number. The ring-canal is 



Fig. 25 . — Aeginura gnmaldii, 
natural size. 


drawn out in Narcomedu,sae 
into festoons corresponding 
with the lobes of the margin, 
and may be obliterated altogether {Solmaris ) . In this order the radial 
canals are represented only by wide gastric pouches, and in the family 
Solmaridae are suppressed altogether, so that the tentacles and the 
festoons of the ring-canal arise directly from the stomach. In 
Gefyowia, centripetal canals, ending blindly, arise from the ring-canal 
and run in a radial direction towards the centre of the umbrella 
(fig. 26). 

Histology of the Hydromedusa . — The histology described above 
for the polyp may be taken as the primitive type, from which that 
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of the medusa differs only in greater elaboration and differentiation 
of the cell-elements, which are also more concentrated to form 
distinct tissues. 

The ectoderm furnishes the general epithelial covering of the t»ody, 
and the muscular tissue, nerv'ous system and seiis»>organ8. The 



Fig. 26 — Carwarina {Ger\>ovia) hnatata, one of the Trarkomedusae. 
(After Haeckel ) 


a, Nerve rinw, 

Radial nerve. 
h, Tentacnlocy.st. 
c, Circular canal, 
e, Radiating canal. 
g\ Ovar} . 

hy Peronia or cartilaginous pro- 
cess ascending from the 
cartilagmous margin of the 
disk ccntripcially in the 
outer surface of the jelly- 
like disk ; six of these are 
perradial, six interradial, 
corresponding to the twelve 


solid larval tentacles, re- 
sembling those of Cuftitm. 

A, Dilatation (stomach) of the 
manubrium. 

/, Jelly of tiie disk. 

p, Maiiubriuni. 

t. Tentacle (hollow and tertiary, 
i.e. jireceded by six per- 
radial and six interradial 
solid larv'al tentacles). 

Uy Cartilaginous margin of the 
disk covered by thread- 
cells. 

Velum. 


external epithelium is lUt on the cx-umbral surface, more columnar 
on the sub-umbral surface, where it forms the muscular tissue of the 
sub-umbrella and the velum. The nematocysts of the ectoderni 
may be grouped to form batteries on the tentacles, iimbrcllar margin 
and oral lappets. In places the nematocysts may be crowded so 
thickly as to form a lough, supporting, " chondral " tissue, resembling 
cartilage, chiefly developed at tlie margin of the umbrella and forming 
streaks or bar.s supporting the tentacles 
(" Tentakelspangen,^' peronia) or the ten- 
taculocysts (" Gehorspangen,” otoporpar). 

The muscular tissue of llic Hydro- 
medusae is entirely ectodermal. 'J'he 
muscle-fibres arise as processes from the 
bases of the epithelial cells ; such cells 
may individually become sub-epithelial 
in pojJitioB, as in llie polyp ; or, in places 
where muscular tissue is greatly de- 
veloped, as in the velum or sub-umbrella, 
the eutirc mu.scular cjiilhcIiuTn may be 
thitrwu into folds in order to increase its 
surface, 30 that a deeper sub -epithelial 
muscular layer becomes scjiaratcd com- 
pletely froin a more superficial body- 

Aftcr 0 . MuttP in Resuiis ,1/ ^'Ithehuni. 
tht riif>atn>ss" Ift its arrangement the muscular tissue 

Museum of Compamtivo forms two systems : the one composed 

Zoology, Cambudge, M.is ,, striated fibres arranged circularly, that 

■ pjQ 27 Stomotooa is to say, concentrically round the central 

divisa' one of the uxis of the umbrella ; the other of non- 

(Anthomedusae). striated fibres running longitudinally, 

that is to say, in a radial direction from, 
or (in the manubrium) parallel to, the same ideal axis. The 
circular system is developed continuously brer the entire sub- 
unibral surface,, and the velum represents a special local de\’clop- 
monl of this system, at a region where it is able to act at the greatest 
mechanical advantage in producing the contractions of the umbrella 




Fig. 28.— Muscular Cells of Metlusae 
{Lizzia), The uppermost is a purely muscular 
cell from the sub-umbrella * the two lower ai e 
epidermo- muscular cells from the base of a 
tentacle; the ui)sLanding nucleated portion 
forms part of the epidermal mosaic on the 
free surface of the body. (After Hertwig.) 


by which the animal progresses. The longitudinal system is dis- 
continuous, and is subdivided mto proximal, medial and distal 
portions. The proximal portion forms the retractor muscles oi tlie 
manubrium, or proboscis, well developed, lor example, m Geryonia. 
The medial portion forms radiating tracts of fibres, the so-called 
"bell-muscles" running iindemcalh, and parallel to, the radial 
canals; when greatly developed, as in Tiartdae, they form rid|;es, 
so-called mesenteries, projecting into the sub-umbral cavity. 
The distal portions lorm the muscles of the tentacles. In con- 
trast with the polyp, the longitudinal muscle - system is entirely 
ectorlernial, there being no endodermal muscles in craspeclote 
medusae. 

The norvoiLS system of the medusa consists of sub •epithelial 
ganghon-cells, which form, in the first place, adifiusc plexus of nervous 
tissue, as in the 
l>olyp, but developed 
chiefly on the sub- 
umbral surface ; and 
which are concen- 
trated, in the second 
place, to form a 
definite central ner- 
vous svslem, never 
foun<l in the polyp. 

In Hydronietlusae 
the central nei'vous 
system forms two 
concentric nerve- 
rings at the margin 
of the umbrella, near 
tlie base of the vi lum. 

Cue, the "upper" 
or ex-umbral nerve- 
ring, is derived from 
the ectoderm on the ex-umbral side of the velum ; it is the larger 
of the tuo rings, containing more numerou.s but smaller ganglion- 
cells, and innervates the tentacles. The other, the " lower or sub- 
umbral ner\'e-nng, is derived from the ectoderm on the sub-umbral 
.side of the velum ; it contains fewer but larger ganglion-cells and 
innervates the muscles of the velum (see diagram m article Mldusai:). 
The two nerve-rmgs are tomiected by fibres passmg from one to tlu^ 
other. 

The sensory cells are slender epithelial cells, often with a cilium 
or .stiff protoplasmic jirocc.ss, and should perhaps be regarded as tlie 
only ectoderm-cells which retain the primitive ciliation of the Jar\'al 
ectoderm, otherwise lo.st in all Hydrozoa. The sense-cells form, 
in the first place, a diffuse system of scattered sensory cells, as in Ihv 
polyp, develo]>ed chiefly on the manubrium, the tentacles and the 
margin of the umbrella, wdiere they form a sensory ciliated epii helium 
covering the nerve-centres ; in the second place, the .sense-cells are 
concentrated to tomi 
definite sense-organs, 
situated always a1 
the margin of the 
umbrella, hen('<» often 
termed ' ' marginal 
bodies." The jKisses- 
siem of definite sense- 
organs at once dis- 
tinguishes the medusa 
from the polyp, in 
which they are never 
found. 

The sen.se-organ.s of 
medusae are of tuo 
kinds — first, organs 
.sensitive to light, 
usually termed ocelli 
(fig. 29) ; secondly, 
organs commonly 
termed otocysts, on 
account of their re- 
semblance to the audi- 
tory vesicles of liigher 
animals, but serving 
for the sense of 
balance and orienta- 
tion, and therefoi'e 
given the special name 
of s/a/ecy 5 fs (fig. 30). 



After O. Mnas, ('ras/>etiofrti Mtdusen 
hx/feditwHy by permihsiion of l£, S. Brill & Co. 

Fig. 29. — TiaropF^is roRca (Ag. and Mayer) 
showing the eight adradial Statocysts, each 
close to an Ocellus. Cf, fig. 30. 


The sense-organs may l>e ientacuheystSy id. 
modifications of a lentacle, as in Trachylinae* or developed from the 
margin of the umbrella, in no connexion with a tentacle (or, if so 
connected, not producing any modification in the tentacle), as in 
Lcjitolinae. In Hydromedusae the sense-organs arc always exposed 
at the umbrellar margin (hence Gymnophthalmata ) , while in Scypho- 
medusae they are covered over by flaps of the umbrellar margin 
(hence Steganophthalmaia), 

The statocysts present in general the structure of either a knob 
or a closed vesicle, composed of (i) indifferent supporting epithelium ; 
(2) sensory, so-called auditory epithelium of slender cells, each 
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jxAring at it« free upper end a stiff bristle and mnning out at its base 
into a nenne-ffbre ; (3) concrement^celis, which produce intercellular 

coucretiaiis, so-called oto- 
Ixths. By moans ol 
vibrations or shocks 
transmitted through the 
water, or by displace- 
ments in the balance or 
position of the animal, 
the otoliths are caused 
to impiogo against the 
bristles of the sensory 
cells, now on one side, 
now on the other, causing 
shocks or stimuli which 
arc transmitted by the 
basal nerve-fibre to the 
central nervous system. 
IVo stages in the de- 
XT . j ■ velopmentof thootocyst 

pJiersIlSj?/ ca^ t)e recognued, tlic 
„ « . of an open pit 

i^io. 30.— Section of a Stalocyst and on a freely - projecting 
Ocellus of Ttaropsis diademata\ cf. He;. 29. knob, in which the oto- 
t‘x, Ex-umbral ectoderm. liths are exposed, the 

sm/>, Sub-umbral ectoderm. second that of a closed 

c.i , Circular canal. vesicle, in which the oto- 

V, Velum. liths ore covered over, 

s/.r. Cavity of statocyst. Further two distinct 

con. Concrement-cell with otolith, types of otocynt can be 

_ , recognized in the Hydro- 

nicclusac* ; that of the Leptolinae, in which the entire organ is 
ectodermal, concrement-cells and all, and the organ is not a tenta- 
culocyst ; and that of the Trachylinae, in which the organ is a 

tentaculocyst, and the con- 
crement-cdls are endodermal, 
derived from the endoderm 
of the modified tentacle, while 
the rest of the organ is ecto- 
dermal. 

In tlw Leptolinae the oto- 
cysts are seen in their first 
stage in Mitvocoma annae 
(fig. 31) and T laf apsis (figs. 20, 
30) as an open pit at the bas<» 
of the velum, on its sub- 
umbral side. The pit ha.s its 
opening turned towards the 
sub-umbral cavity, while its 
bas<! or fundus forms a bulge, 
more or less pronounced, on 
the ex-umbral .side of the 
velum. At the fundus are 
placed the concrement - cells 
with their conspicuous oto- 
liths {con) and the inconapicu- 
ous auditory cells, which are 
connected 'with the sub- 
umbral nerve - ring. From 
the open condition arises 
the clased condition very 
, , simply by closing up of the 

aperture of the pit. We then find the typical otocyst of the 
Eeptomedusae, a vesicle bulging on the exrumbial side of tlie velum 
('>gs. 32, 33). The otocysts are ])laced on the outer wall of the 
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Modified afttr O. and R. Ilcrtwig, 

utut dtr MtiiustH, l.y 

l>t;rrinx*,ion of F. C. W Vogc’ 

31. — Section of a Statocyst of 
Mitrocoma annac. 
sub, Sub-umbral ectoderm. 
c.c, Circular canal. 

V, Velum. 

st.c, Cavity ot .statocyst. 
con, Concrement-! ell’ with otolith. 


(re^n of cloeure) is frequently thickened to form a so-called " sense- 
cushion, apparently a ganglionic offshoot from tiie sub-umbral 
nerve - nng. In many 

Leptomedusae the oto 
cysts are very small, in- 
con^icuous and cm- 

bedefed completely in the 
tissues : hence they may 
be easily overlooked 111 
badly-preserved material, 
and perhaps are present 
in many cases where they 
have been said to have 
been wanting. 

In the Trachylinae the 
simple.st condition of the 
otocyst is a freely pro- 
jecting club, a so-called 
staloriabd (figs. 34, 35), 
representing a tentacu* 
greatly reduced in size, 
covered with sen.sory 
ectodermal epithelium 

and containing an After 

endodermal core {end.), M>d«.en, by p.rm«..o.. of F. C. W. 

which is at first continti- j^.-Tentaculocyst (statorhabd) 

o .s with the endoderm of Cunim solmaris. «.f; Nerve-cushion ; 

endodermal concrement-cells; con, 
later becomes separated " 

from it. In the endodenn 

large concretions ayo. formed {con,). Other sensory cells with long 
cilia cover a sort of cu.shioii («.c.) at the base of the club ; the club 
may \te long and the 
cushion small, or the 
cushion large and the 
club small. The whole 
structure is innervated, 
like the tentacles, from 
the ex-umbral nerve-ring. 

An advance tow-ards the 
second stage i.s seen in 
such a form as Rhopalo- 
nema (fig. 36), where the 
ectoderm of the cu.shion 
rises up in a double fold 
to enclose the club in a 
protective coveritig form- 
ing a cui> or ve.sicle, nt 
first open distally ; finally 
the opening closeb ond 
the closed vesicle may 
sink inwiird.s and bo 
found far removed from 
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Modified .ifier O. .and R. Ilcrtwi«, Nun>tn- 
system uttd Stuucsorgane tier MniuscH, by 
pcrmiiLsion of I'. C. W. Vouel. 

FiCi. 32. — Section ol a Statocyst 
of Phtaltdium. 
ex, Ex-umbral ectoderm. 
sub, Sub-umbral ectoderm. 

V, Velum. 

st,c. Cavity of statocyst. 

(Ofi, Concrement-cell with otolith 



si.c 

Modified after O. and R. Hertwip, 
NervensysUm und SinnstorgAnf dcr 
Medusen, Ijy permission of F. C. W. 
Vugcl, 

33- — Optical Section of 
a Statocyst of Octorchis. 
con, Concrement - cell with 
otolith, 

st,c, Cavity of statocyst. 


vesicle (the fundus of the original pit) or on its sides ; their arrange- 
ment and number vary greatly and furnish useful characters for 
distinguishing genera. The sense-cells ore innervated, as before 
from the sub-umbral nerve-ring. The inner wall of the vesicle 


the .surface.a, in 

(h^ 37). VoBcl. 

The ocelh are seen in Fic. 35.— Tentaculocyst of Cunina lati^ 
their simplest form as a ventris 

pigment^ ^tch of ecto- Ectodenn. 
derm, which consists of „.f_ Nervc-cushion. 

■nt'r^ll end, Endodcnnal concrement-cells, 

pigmcnt-cells which arc rc„, otolith. «is-«*us. 

ordinary indifferent cells 

of the epithelium containing pigment-granules, and (2) visual cells 
slender sensory epithelial cells of the usual type, which may dcvf'lon 
visual cone.s or ^ ^ 

roclh at their free 
extremity. 'J'lie 
ocelli occur 
usually either on 
the inner or outer 
sides of the ten- 
tacles; if on the 
inner side, the 
tentacle is turned 
upwards ajid 
carried over the 
ex -umbrella, .so 
a.s to expose the 
ocellus to the 

tentaculocysl of Rhopalo- 
oceuus M on the nema velaium. The process carrying the otolith 
outer side of a or concretion hk, formed by endoderm ceUs, is 
tentacle, two enclo.sed by an upgrowth forming the “ vesicle,** 
nCTv^ run round which is not yet quite closed in at the top. 
the base of the (After Hertwig.) ^ 

tentacle to it. In 

ot^r cases oceHi may occur between tentacles, as in Timopsis (fig. 29). 

The simple form of ocellus described in the foregoing paragiuph 
folded Into a pit or cup, the interior ^ which becomes 
filled with a clear gelatinous secretion forming a sort of vitreous 
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body. Tlx(‘ distal portion of the vitfeous body may project from the 
cavity of the cup, forming a non-ceJlular Jens as in Lizzta {fig. 28). 
Beyond this simjde condition tlie visual organs of the Hydromedusac 
do not advance, and are far from reaching the wonderful develop- 
ment of the eyes of Scyphomediisae {C harybdaea) . 

Besides the ordinary type of ocellus just described, there is found 
in on(‘ genus {Tiaropsis) a type of ocellus in which the visual elements 

are inverted, and 
have tlieir cones 
turned away from 
the light, as in the 
human retina (fig. 
30). In this case 
the pigment - cells 
are endoderraal, 
forming a cup ol 
pigment in which 
the visual cones 
are embedded. A 
similar ocellus is 
formed in Attrrlia 
among the Scypho- 
medusae {q.tf.). 

Other sense 
organs of Hydro- 
medusae are the 
so called senses 
I lubs or cordyh 
found in a few 
Leptomedusae, 
especially in those 
genera in uhich 
otocystsare incon- 
spicuous or absent 
(%• 39)- ^^ach 



Aftc) O. and U. Hertwig, Nen>fH$yi.irtu %ind SinHe\ot^ane 
lii-f liy prrmissiun of F C. W. ^'ogcl. 

lYo. -{7, - Section of slatocyst of Gervnytia 
[Curmarma hasfaia). 

st.i, Statocysl containing the minute k'nlaculo- 
cyst. 

I'.x-umbral nerve-nug 
Sub-umbral nerve-nng 
Ex-umliral ectod(‘rm. 

Sub-umbral ectoderm. 

Circuhiv canal. 

Velum. 


sub, 

C.( , 

f, 


cordylus is a ten- 
tach' - lilu* .structure with an endodcrnial axis containing an 
axial cavity which may be continuous with the ring-canal, or may 
be ]iartially occluded. Kxternally the cordylus is covered by very 
liattened ectoderm, and bears no otoliths or sense-cells, but the base 
ol the club rests upon the ex-umbral nerve-i ing. Brooks regards those 
organs as sensory, serN'ing for the sense of balance, and representing 
a jirimitive stage of the tentaciilocysts of Trachylinae ; Dinko, on 
the other hand, finding no nerve-elements connected with them, 
regards them as digestive (?) in function. 

I'lie .sense-organs of tlie two fresh-water medusae Limnocodium 
and Ltmnocmda are jieculiar and ol rather doubtful nature (sec K. T. 
Biowne [lO]). 

The endoderm of the medusa shows the same general types of 
structure as in the polyp, described abo\T. We can distinguish (1) 
aige.stive endoderm, in the stomach, often 
with special glandular elements ; (2) circu- 
latory endoderm, in the radial and rmg- 
caiials ; (3) supporting endoderm in the axes 
of the. tentacles and in the endoderm- 
lamclla ; the latter is primitively a double 
layer ot cells, produced by concre.scencc 
ol the ex-umbral and sub-umbral layers ol 
I he coelenterou, but it is usually found as a 
single layer of flattened cells (fig. 40) ; in 
Geryonia, however, it remains double, and 
the centripetal canals arise by parting of 
the two layers ; (4) excretory endoderm, 
lining pores at the margin of the umbrella, 
occurring in certain Leptomedusae as .so- 
called ‘'marginal tubercles," opening, on 
the one hand, into the ring-canal and, on 
the other hand, to the exterior by " marginal 
funnels, " which debouch into the sub-umbral 
cavity above the velum. As has been de- 
.scribed above, the endoderm may also con- 
tribute to the sense-organs, but such 



Fir,. 38. — Ocellus of 


I.iczia koelliUcri. 


rigmente<l eclodormai contribution.s are always of an accessory 


c<‘lis ; /, Jens, 
llertwig, 


{.\fter nature, for instance, concrement -cells in 
the otocysts, pigment in the ocelli, and 
never of sensory nature, sense-cells being 

in all case.s ectodermal. 

The reproductive cells may be regarded as belonging primarily 
to neither ectoderm nor endoderm, though lodged in the ectoderm 
in all Hydromcdu.sac. As described for the polyp, they are wandering 
cells capable of extensive migrations before reaching the particular 
i.pot at which they ripen. In the Hydromednsae they usually, if 
not invariably, ripen in tlio ectoderm, but in the neighbourhood of the 
main sources of nutriment, that is to say, not far from the stomach. 
Hence the gonads arc found on the manubrium in Aiithomedusae 
generally ; on the base of the manubrium, or under the gastral 
]jouch€S, or ill both these situations {Octorchidcu^) . or under the radial 
canals, in Trachomedusae ; under the gastral pouches or radial 
canals, in Narcomcdu.sae. When ripe, tlie germ-cells are dehisced 
directly to the exterior. 
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Hydromednsae are of separate sexes, the only known exception 
being Amphogona apsteini, one of the Trachomedusae (Browne [ 9 j). 
Moreover, all the medusae budded from a given hydroid colony arc 
either male or female, so that even the non-.scxual polyp must be 
con.sidered to have a latent sex. (In Hvdra^ on the othsr hand, the 
individual is usually hermaphrodite.) The medusa always reproduces 
itself sexually, and in some cases non-sexuaJly also. The non-sexual 
rc})roduction talvcs the 
form of fission, buddn’g 
or sporogony, tlie deUils 
of which arc described 
below. Buds mav be pro- 
duced from the manu- 
brium, radial canals, 
ring-canal, or tentacle- 
liases, or from an aboral 
.stolon (Narcomedusae). 

In all cases only medusa- 
buds are produced, never 
polyp-buds. 

The mesogloea of the 
medusa is largely de- 
veloped and of great 
thickness in the umbrella. 

'i'hc sub-epithelial tissues, 
i.v. the iierv'ous and mns- 
c II Jar cells, are lodged 
ill the mesogloea, but in 
Hj^dromedusae it never 
c(»ntains tissue -cells or 
mesogloeal corpuscles. 

(/;) The Medusae as a 
Subordinate 1 ndivtdualUy. 

— It has been shov n 
above that polyps are 
budded only from polyps 
and that tlie medusfie 
may be budded either 
from polyps or Irom 
medu.sai*. In any case the 
daughter-individuals produced from the buds may be imagined as 
remaining attached to tlie parent and forming a colony of individuals 
in organic connexion with one anotlier, and thus three jiossible cases 
arise. The first case gives a colony entirely composed of polyps, as 
in many Hyclroidea. The .second case give.s a colony j>artly comiiosed 
of polyp-individuals, partly of medusa-individuals, a pos.sibility also 
realized in many colonies of Hydroidea. The third case gives a colony 
entirely composed of medusa-itidividiials, a possibility perliaps 
realized in the Siphonophura, which will be discussed in dealing with 
this group. 

The first .step towards the formation of a mixed hydroid colony i-, 
undoubtedly a hastening ol the sexual maturity of the medu.sa- 
individual. Nonually the medusae are liberated in quite an imma- 
liin- .state ; they swim 
away, feed, grow and 
liecomc adult mature 
individuals. From the 
bionomical point of 
view, the medusa is to 
be considered as a 
means of spreading the 
.species, .su])pleinenTmg 
the deficiencies of the 
.sessile polyp. It may 
be, however, that in- 
creased rcproductive- 
ness becomes of greater 
iraportanco to the 
species than wide diflu- 
.sion ; .such a condition 
will be brought aliout if 
the medusae mature 


\firr W. K.. llrooks, fournal of Afor^holoffv 
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Flo. 39, — Section of a Cordylus 
Laodicc. 

Circular canal. 

Vi’luiii. 

Tentacle. 

Cordylus, composed of flattened 
ectoderm ec covering a large-celled 
endodcrmal axis cn. 
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Fici. 40. -- Portions of Sections through 
the Disk of Medusae— the upper one of 
JAzzia. the lower of Aurelia. (Atter 

\lir5 JIICVl.UA^ \ 

quickly and are either «ertwig.) 

set free in a matur.* el, Endoderm lamella. 

condition or remain in w, Muscular proces.ses of the cel oderm-A ells 
the shelter of the polyp- in cross section, 
colony, protected from rf. Ectoderm. 

risks of a free life in the cn, Endoderm lining the enteric cavity, 
ojien sea. in this way r, Wandering endoderm cells of the 
the medusa sinks from gelatinous substance, 
an independent jier- 

.sonality to an organ of the polyp-colony, “^coming a .so-called 
medusoid gonophore , or bearer of the reproductive organs, and losing 
gradually all organs neces.sary for an independent existence) namely 
those of sense, locomotion and nutrition. 

In some cases both free medusae and gonophores may be produced 
from the .same hydroid colony. This is the case in .Syncoryne mirahilis 
(Allman [l], p. 278) and in Catnpanularia volubilis : in the latter, 
free medusae are produced in summer, gonophores in winter 
(Duplessis [ 14 ]). Again in Pennaria, the male medusae are set freo 
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in a state of maturity, and have ocelli ; the female medusae remain 
attached and have no sense organs. 

The gonophorcs of different hydroids differ greatly in structure 
from one another, and form a series showing degeneration of the 
medusa-individual, which is gradually stripped, as it were, of its 
characteristic features of medusan organization and finally reduced to 
the simplest structure. A very early stage in the degeneration is well 
exemplified by the so-called “ nieconidium ” of Gonothyraea (fig. 

A). Here the medusoid, attached by the centre of its ex-umbral 
surface, has lost its velum and sub-umbral muscles, its sense organs 
and mouth, though still retaining rudimentary tentacles. The 
gonads (g) are produced on the manubrium, which has a hollow 
endodermal axis, termed the spadix (s/>.), in open communication 
w'ith the coenosarc of the polyp-colony and serving for the nutrition 
of the generative cells. A very similar condition is seen in Tuhularta 
(fig. 41, D), where, however, the tentacles have quite disappeared, 
atid the circular rim formed by the margin of the umbrella has nearly 
closed over the manubrium leaving only a small aperture througli 
which the embryos emerge. The next .stop is illustrated by the 
female gonophore.s of Cladocoryne, where the radial and ring-canals 



F G H 

Miwllfiecl from Wcibniann, I ntsidkuufi- St « ualaellrn bri den Uydtomtdmen, 

Fig. /|t. — Diagrams of the Structure of the Gonophorcs of 
^■arious Hydromedusae, based on the figures of G. J, Allman and 
A. Weismann. 


' ' Meconid i u m "of (» ew oihyraea . 
Type of Tubularia. 

Tyjie of Garirui, &c. [&c. 

Type of Plumularia,Agalma, 
Type of Coryur, ForskaJia, &c. 


lypeo 

F, G, H, Sporosdcs. 

F, With simi)le spadix. 

G, With spadix jirolonged 

{Elide ndri urn). 


H, With spadix branched {Cordv- 
lophora). 

s.c, Sub-umbral cavity. 

/, Tentacles. 
c.c, Circular canal, 
g, Gonads. 
sp, ^adix. 
e.l, Endoderm-lamella. 
ex, Ex-umbral ectoderm. 
ect, Ectotheca. 

have become obliterated by coalo.sccnce of their walls, so that the 
entire endoderm of the umbrella is in the condition of the endoderm- 
lamella. Next the opening of the umbrella closes up completely 
and disappears, so that the sub-umbral cavity forms a closed space 
surrounding the manubrium, on which the gonads are developed ; 
such a condition is seen in the male gonophore of Cladocoryne and m 
Garveia (fig. 41, C), where, however, there is a further complication in 
the form of an adventitious envelope or ectotheca (erf.) split off from 
the gonophore as a protective covering, and not present in Clado~ 
coryne. The sub-umbral cavity (s.c.) functions as a brood-space 
for the developing embryos, which are set free by rupture of the wall. 
It is evident that the outer envelope of the gonophore represents the 
ex-umbral ectoderm [ex.), and that the inner ectoderm lining the 
cavity represents the sub-umbral ectoderm of the free medu.sa. 
The next step is the gradual obliteration of the sub-umbral ca\dty 


{s.c.) by disappearance of which the sub-umbral ectoderm comes into 
contact with the ectoderm of the manubrium. Such a type is found 
in Plumularia and also in Agalma (fig. 41, D) ; centrally is seen the 
spadix {sp,), bearing the generative cells (g), and external to these (i) 
a layer of ectoderm representing the epithelium of the manubrium ; 
(2) the layer of sub-umbral ectoderm ; (3) the endoderra-lamella 
{e.l.) ; (4) the ex-umbral ectoderm {ex.) ; and (5) there may or may 
not be present also an ectotheca. Thus the gonads are covered over 
by at least four layers of epithehum, and since these are unnecessary, 
presenting merely obstacles to the dehiscence of the gonads, they 
gradually undergo reduction. The sub-umbral ectoderm and that 
covering the manubrium undergo concrescence to form a single layer 
(fig. 41, E), which finally disappears altogether, and the endoderm- 
lamella disappears. The gonophore is now reduced to its simplest 
condition, known as the sporosac (fig. 41, F, G, H), and consists of the 
spadix tearing the gonads covered by a single layer of ectoderm {ex.), 
with or without the addition of an ectotheca. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, however, that the sporosac .should not be com- 
pared simply with the manubrium of the medusa, as is sometime.s 
done. The ondodennal spadix {sp.) of the sporosac represents the 
endoderm of the manubrium ; the ectodermal lining of the sporosac 
{ex.) represents the ex-umbral ectoderm of the medusa; and the 
intervening layers, 
together with the 
sub-umbral cavity, 
have disapf)eared. 

Tlie spadix, as the 
organ of nutrition 
for the gonad.s, 
may be developed 
in various ways, 
being simi)le (fig. 

41,1^ or branclied 
(fig. 41, H) ; ill 
Eudsndrtum (fig. 

41, G) it curls 
round the .'-ingle 
large ovum. 

The hy droid 
Dicorvne is re- 
markable for the 
possession oJ gono- 
phores, which are 
cihate and become 
detached and 
swim away by 
means of their 
cilia. Each such 
sporosac has two 
long tentacle-like 
processes thickly 
ciliated. 

It has been 
maintained that 
the gonads of 
Hydra represent 
.sporosacs or gono- 
]>hores greatly re- 
duced, with the 
last traces of 
medu.9oid struc- 
ture completely 
obliterated. There 
is, however, no 
evidence whatever 
for this, the gonads 
of Hydra being 
purely ectodermal 
structures, while 
all medusoid gono- 
phores have an endodermal portion. Hydra is, moreover, bi.9exiial, 
jn contrast with what is known of hydroid colonies. 

In some Leptomedusac the gonads are formed on the radial 
canals and form protruding masses resembling si>orosacs super- 
ficially, but not m structure. Allman, however, regarded this type 
of gonad as equivalent to a sporosac, and considered the medusa 
bearing them as a non-scxual organism, a " blastocheme " as he 
termed it, producing by budding medusoid gonophorcs. As medusae 
are known to bud medusae from the radial canals there is nothing 
impos.sible in Allman's theory, but it cannot be said to have received 
satisfactory proof. 

Reproduction and Ontogeny of ike Hydromedusae. 

Nearly every possible method of reproduction occurs amongst 
the Hydromedusae. In classifying methods of generation it is 
usual to make use of the sexual or non-sexual nature of the 
reproduction as a primary difference, but a more scientific 
classification is afforded by the distinction between tissue-cells 



After Allnmn, Gymnoblatiic Hydroids, by permission of thr 


Council of the Kny Sucitiy. 

Fig, 42.— Gunophores of Dicoryne conferia. 

A, A male gonophore still enclosed in its ecto- 

[lilicration. 

B and C, J'wo \'icws of a female gonophore after 
/, Tentacles. 

j C)va, two carried on each female gonophore. 
sp, I'estis. 
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(histocytes) end germinal cells, actual or potential (archaeo- 
cytes), amongst the constituent cells of the animal body. In 
this way we may distinguish, first, vegetative reproduction, tlie 
result of discontinuous growth of the tissues and cell-layers 
of the body as a whole, leading to (t) fission, (2) autotomy, or 
(3) vegetative budding i secondly, germinal reproduction, the 
result of the reproductive acti\'ity of the archaeocytes or germinal 
tissue. In germinal reproduction the proliferating cells may be 
74 n differentiated, so-called primitive germ-cells, or they may be 
differentiated as sexual cells, male or female, i.e. spermatozoa 
and ova. If tlie gcrm-cells are undifferentiated, the offspring 
may arise from many cells or from a single cell ; the first type 
is (4) germinal budding, the second is (5) sporogonv. If the germ- 
cells are differentiated, the offspring arises by sytigamy or sexual 
union of the ordinary type between an ovum and spermatozoon, 
so-called fertilization of the ovum, or by parthenogenesis, i.e, 
development of an ovum without fiTtilizntion. The only one of 
these possible modes of reproduction not known to occur in 
llydromedusae is parthenogenesis. 

(1) 'frue fission or longitudinal division of an individual into 
two ccjual and similar daughter-indi\'jduals is not common but 
occurs in Gastrohlasla, where it has been dc.scribed in detail by 
Arnold Lang [30]. 

(2) Autoiomy, sometimes termed transverse fission, is the name 
given to a process of unequal fission in which a portion of the 
body separates ulT with subsequent regeneration. In Tubidaria 
by a process of decapitation tlu* hydranths may separate off 
and give rise to a separate individual, while the remainder of 
the body grows a new hydranth. Similarly in Schizocladium 
portions of the hydrocaulus are cut off to form so-called “ spores/’ 

which grow into new 
individuals (.see 
Allman [1]). 

(3) Vegetative bud- 
ding is almost uni- 
ver.sal in the Hydro- 
medusae. By budding 
is understood the 
formation of a new in- 
dividual from a fresh 
growth of undiffer- 
entiated material. It 
is convenient to dis- 
tinguish buds that 
gi\'e rise to polyps 
from those that form 
medusae. 

(a) The Polyp . — The 
buds that form polyps 
are very sirafde m 
mode of formation. 
Four stages may be 
distinguisiiod ; the first 
is a simple outgrowth 
of both layers, ecto- 
derm and endoderm^ 
containing a prolonga- 
tion of the coelenteric 
cavity ; in the .second 
stage the tentacles 
Much modtfircl from C. Chun, “Coclcntcmta,’* in grow out as secondary 
Broun’* Titrrtich. divcrticula from the 

Fig. 43. — Direct Budding of Cuniva. side of the first out- 
A,B,C,i:,F, Inver- t, Tentacle. growth; in the third 

tical section. 5 e, Sense organ. stage the mouth is 

D, Sketch of exter- 7-, Velum. formed as a perfora- 

nal view. .<? .f, S u b - u m b r a 1 tion of the two layers ; 

si. Stomach. cavity. and, lastly, if the bud 

m, Manubrium. Nervous sy. stem, he separated, it 

becomes nipped ofl 

from the parent polyp and begins a free existence. 

{b) '] Ilf Medusae. — Two types of budding must be distinguished 
— the direct, so-called palingenetic type, and the indirect, so-called 
cocnogcnetic tyfie. 

The direct type of budding is rare, but is .seen in Cunina and 
MiUepora. In Cunina there arises, first, a simple outgrowth of both , 
layers, as in a polyp-bud (fig. 43, A) ; in this the mouth is formed 
distally as a perforation (B) ; next tlie sides of tlie tube so formed 



bulge out laterally near the attachment to form the umbrella, while 
the distal undilated portion of the tub© represents the manubrium 
(C) ; the umbrella 
now grows out 
into a number of 
lobes or lappets, 
and tlic tentacles 
and tentaculocysts 
grow out, the 
former in a notch 
between two 
lappets, the latter 
on the apex of each 
lappet (D, E) ; 
finally, the velum 
an.ses as a grow'lh 
of the ectoderm 
alone, the whole 
bud shapes itself, 

.so to speak, and 
the little medusa xs 
separated off by 
rupture of the thin 
stalk connecting it 
w'ith the parent (F). 

The direct method 
of medu.sa-budding 
only differs from 
the polyp-bud by 
Its greater com- 
plexity of parts and 
organs. 

TIic indirect 
mode of buddmg 
(tigs. 44, 45) IS the 
commonest method 
by which medusa- 
buds are formed. 

It is marked by the 
formation in the 
bud of a character- 
istic structure 
termed the enta- 
codon {Knospen* 
kern, Ghckenkern). 

The first stage is 
a simple hollow 
outgrowth of both 
body-layers (fig. 4 ,^, 

A) ; at the tip ol 
this is formed a 
thickening of the 
ectoderm, arising 
primitively as a 
hollow ingrow'th 
(fig. 44, B), l)ut 
more usually as a 
solid mass of ecto- 
derm-cells (fig. 45, 

A). The ectodermal 
ingrowth is the 
entocodon {Gc .) ; it 
bulges into, and 
pushes down, the 
endoderm at the 
apex of the bud, 
and if solid it soon 
acquires a cavity (fig. 44, C, s c.). The cavity of the entocodon 
incrca.ses continually in size, while the endoderm jnjshe.s up at the 
sides of it to form a cup with hollow walls, enclosing but not quite 
surroundmg the 
entocodon, which 
remains in contact 
at its outer side 
with the ectoderm 
covering the bud 
(iig. 44, D, v). The 
next changes that 
take place are 
chiefly in the endo- 
derm-cup (fig. 44, 

D, E) : the cavity . „ ^ 

between the two A o w 

walls of the cup FiG. 45. — ^Modifications of the method of 
liecomes reduced buddmg shown in fig. 44, with solid Ento- 
by concrescence to codon {Gc.) and formation of an ectotheca (fict), 
form the radial 

canals (r.c,), ring-canal {c.c.), and endoclerm-lamella (<?./., fig. 44, E), 
and at the same time the base of the cup is thrust upwards to form 
the manubrium (w), converting the cavit)^ of the entocodon into a 



Fig. 44. — Diagrams of Medusa budding with 
the formation of an entocodon. The enrlodcrm 
is shaded, tlie ectoderm left clear. 


L, 


A, B, C, D, F, Succes- 
sive stages in ver- 
tical .section, 
'i'rans verse sec- 

tion of a stage 
similar to D. 

Gc, Entocodon. 
s.f, Cavity ot ento- 
codon, forming 
the future 


sub-umbral 

cavity. 

$t. Stomach. 
r.c, Radial canal, 
f.f. Circular canal. 
e.l, Endoderm lamella. 
ni, Manubrium. 

V, Velum. 

/, Tentacle. 
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space which is crescentic nr hnrse-shoe-Uke in section. Next ten- 
tacles (t, fig. A4, F) gtx>w out from the ring-canal, and the double 
plate of ectoaem on the distal side of the entocodon becomes 
perforated, leaving a circular rim composed of two layers of ectoderm, 
the velum (v) of the medusa. Finally a mouth is formed by breaking 
through at the apex of the manubrium, amd the now fully-formed 

medusa becomes 
separated by rup- 
ture of the stalk 
of the bud and 
swims away. 

If the bud, how- 
ever, is destined to 
give rise not to a 
free medusa, but 
to a gonophore, 
the development 
18 similar but be- 
comes niTcsted at 
various points, ac- 
cording to the 
degree to which 
the gonopliore is 
degenerate. The 
entocodon is 
usually formed, 
proving the medu- 
soid nature of tl»e 
bud, but ill Bporo- 
sacs the entocodon 
may be rudiment- 
ary or absent 
altogether. The 
process of budding 
as above described 
may be varied or 
complicated in 
various ways; 
thus a secondary, 
amnion-like, ecto- 
dermal covering 
or ectotheca (fig 
45, C, ect,) may be 
formed over all, as 
in Oarveta, &c. 
or the entocodon 
may remain solid 
and without cavity 
until after the 
formation of the 
manubrium, or 
may never aeon ire 
a cavity at all, as 
described above 
for the gono- 
phores. 

Phylogenetic Sig- 
nificance of the 
Entocodon . — -It is 
seen from the 
foregoing account 
of medusa - bud- 
ding that the ento - 
codon is a very 
important consti- 
tuent of the bud, 
furnishing some of 
the most essential 
portions of the 
medusa; its cavity 
becomes the sub- 
unibral cavity, 
and its lining fur- 
nishes the ecto- 
flermal epithelium 
of the manubrium 



Fig. 46. — Diagrams to show the significance 
of the Entocodon in Medusa-buds. {Modi lied 
from a diagram given by A. Weismann.) 

1, Ideally primitive method of budding, in 
which the mouth is formed first (fa), 
next the tentacles (lb), and lastly the 
umbrella. 

Method of Cunina ; {a) the mouth arises, 
next the umbrella (/>), and lastly the ten- 
tacles (c). 

Hypothetical transition from II to the in- 
direct method with an entocodon ; the 
formation of the manubrium is retarded, 
that of the umbrella hastened (in«, b). 
a, b, c, budding with an entix:odon (cf. 
fig. 44). 

Budding with a solid entocodon (cf. fig. 45). 


n, 


III, 


IV. 


V, 


and of the sub-umbral cavity as far as the edge of the velum. 
Hence the entocodon represents a precocious formation of the 
sub-umbral surface, equivalent to the peristome of the polyp, 
differentiated in the bud prior to other portions of the organism 
which must be regarded as antecedent to it in phytogeny. 

If the three principal organ-systems of the medusa, namely mouth, 
tentacles and umbrella, be considered in the light of phylogeny, 
it is evident that the manubrium bearing the mouth must be the 
oldest, as representing a common property of all the Coclcntcra, 
even of the ^strula embryo of all Entcrozoa. Next in order come 
the tentacles, common to all Cnidaria. Tne special property of the 
medusa is the umbrella, distinguishing the medusa at once from 
other morphological types among the Coelentera. If, therefore, the 
formation of these three systems of organs took place according to 


a strictly phylogenetic sequence, we should eig^t them to appear 
in the order eet forth above (fig. 46, la, b, c). The nearest approach 
to the phylogenetic sequence is seen in the budding of CuniHa, where 
the manubrium and mouth appear first, but the umbi^iia ia formed 
before the tentacles (fig. 46, 11a, b, c). In the indirect or co«m>- 
genetic method of budding, the first two members of the sequence 
exhibited by Cunina change places, and the umbrella is formed first, 
the manubrium next, and then the tentacliis ; the actual mouth- 
perforation being delayed to the very last (fig. 46, IVa, b, c), Hence 
the budding of medusae exemplifies very clearly a common phcnc- 
menon in development, a phylogenetic series of events completely 
dislocated in the ontogenetic time-sequence. 

The entocodon is to be regarded, tlierefore, not as primarily an 
ingrowth of ectoderm, but rather as an upgrowth of both body- 
layers, in the form of a circular rim ( I Va), representing the umbroUar 
margin ; it is comparable to the bulging that forms tlie umbrella in 
the direct method of budding, but takes place before a manubrium 
is formed, and is greatly reduced in size, so as to become a little pit. 
By a simple modification, the open pit becomes a solid ectodermal 
ingrowth, just as in Teleostean fishes the hollow medullary tube, or 
the auditory pit of other vertebrate embryos, is formed at first as a 
solid cord of cells, which acquires a cavity .secondarily. Moreover, 
the entocodon, however daveloi^erl. gives rise at first to a closed 
cavity, representing a closing over of the umbrella, temporary in 
the bud destined to be a free medusa, but usually pormauont in the 
sessile gonopliore. As has been shown above, the closing up of the 
sub-umbral cavity is one of the earliest degenerative changes in the 
evolution of the gonophore, and we may regard it a.s the umbrellar 
fold taking on a protective function, cither temporarily for the bud 
or permanently for the gonoiihorc. 

To sum up, the entocodon is a precocious formation of the umbrella, 
closing over to protect the organs in the umbrellar cavity. The 
possession of an entocodon proves the medusa-nature of the bud, 
and can only be explained on the theory that gonophores are de- 
generate medusae, and is inexplicable on the opposed view that 
medu.sae are derived from gonophores secondarily set free. In the 
sporosac, however, the medusa-individual has become so degenerate 
that even the documentary proof, so to speak, of its medusoid 
nature may have been destroyed, and only circum.stantial ex idence 
of its nature can be produced. 

4. Germinal Budding . — This method of budding is commonly 
described as budding from a single body-layer, instead of from 
both layers. The la>Tr that produces the bud is invariably the 
ectoderm, the layer in which, in Hydromedusae, the generative 
cells are lodged ; and in some cases the buds are produced in the 
cxai't spot in which later the gonads appear. Prom these facts, 
and from those of the sporogony, to be described IhjIow, we may 
regard budding of this type as taking place from the germinal 
epithelium rather tliari from ordinary ectodenn. 

(a) The Polyp . — Butlding from tlie ectoderm alone has been 
described by A. bang [29] in Hydra and other polyps. The tissues 
of the bud become dillcreutiated into ectoderm and endoderm, and 
the endoderm of the bud becomes secondarily continuous with that 
of the parent, but no part of the parental endoderm contribute.s 
to the building up of the daughter-nolyp. Lang regarded this 
method of budding as univiTsal m polyps, a notion disproved by 
O. Seeliger [B2j who weiit to the opposite extreme and regarded the 
type of budding described by Lang as non-existent. In view, 
however, both of the .statements and figures of Lang and of the facts 
to be described presently for medusae [Mavgellium), it is at least 
theoretically possible that both germinal and vegetative budding may 
occur in polyps as well as in medusae. 

(ft) The Medusa. — The cleaiest instance of germinal budding is 
fiimiahed by Margelhum {Pathkea) ortopunciatum, one of the 
Margeltdae. The budding of this medusa has been worked out in 
detail by Chun (Hydrozoa, [1]), to whom llic reader must be referred 
for the interesting laws of budding regulating the sequence and 
order of formation of the buds. 

The buds of Margeltium are produced on the manubrium in each of 
the four interradii, and they n ise from the ectoderm, that is to say, 
the germinal epithelium, which later gives rise to tlie gonad.s. The 
buds do not appear .simultaneously but successively on each of the 

1 

four sides of the manubrium, thus : 3 -1 and secondary buds 

2 

may be produced on the medusa-buds before the latter are set free 
as medusae. Each bud arises as a thickening of the epithelium, which 
first forms two or three layers (fig. 47, A), and becomes separated teto 
a superficial layer, future ectoderm, surrounding a central mass, future 
endoderm (fig. 47, B). The ectodermal epithelium on the distal side 
of the bud becomes thickened, grows inwards, and forms a typical 
entocodon (fig. 37, D, E, F). The remaining development of the bud 
is just as described above for the indirect method of medusa-budding 
(fig. 47, G, H). \\Tien the bud is nearly complete, the body-wall of 
the parent immediately lielow it becomes perforated, placing the 
coclentcric cavity of the parent in secondary communication with 
that of the bud (H), doubtless for the better nutrition of the latter. 
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Especially noteworthy in the gcrnuiial budding of Margellium 
is the formation of th^^ entocodon, as in the vegetative budding of 
the indirect type. 

5 . SpoYogofty. — 'I'his method of reproduction has been described 
by E. Metchnikoff in Cunina and allied genera. In individuals 
either of the male or female sex^ gcrni-cells which are quite un- 
diflerentiated and neutral in character, became amoeboid, and 
wander into the endoderm. I'hey divide each into two sister- 
cells, one of which— the spore— becomes enveloped by the other. 
The spore-cell multiplies by di\’ision, while the enveloping cell 
IS nutrient and protective. The spore celhgives rise to a “ spore- 
larva,” which is set free in the coelenteron and grows into a 
medusa. Whether sporogony occurs also in the polyp or not 
remains to he proved. 

6 . Sexual Reproduction and Embryology . — The ovum of Hydro- 
medusae is usually one of a large number of oogonia, and grows 
al the expense of its sister-cells. No regular follicle is formed, 
but the oocyte absorbs nutriment from the remaining oogonia. 
in Hydra the oocyte is a large amoeboid cell, which sends out 
pseudopodia amongst the oogonia and absorbs nutriment from 
them. When the oocyte is full grown, the residual oogonia 
die off and disintegrati'. 

The spermatogenesi.s and maturation and fertilization of the 
germ -cells present nothing out of the common and need not be 



Eig. 47 . — Budding from the Ectoderm (germinal epithelium) in 
Margellium. (After C. Chun.) 


A, '1 he epithelium becomes two- 

layered. 

B, ']‘he lower layer forms a solid 

n\a.ss of cells, which (C) 
becomes a vesicle, the future 
LMidoderm, containing the 
coelentcric cavity {roel), 
while the outer layer 
furnishes the future ecto- 
derm. 

D, E, I’', a thickening of the ecto- 
derm on the distal .side of 


the bud forms an entocodon 

(f/c.). 

('.,11, J onnation of the medusae. 
5.1, Sub-umbral cavity. 

Radial canal. 

5/, Stomach, which in H ac- 
(j Hires a secondary com- 
munication with the diges- 
tive cavity of the mother, 
f.f, Circular canal. 

V, 'Velum. 
t, 'J'entacie. 


described here. These prucesse.s lla^c been studied in detail 
by A. Brauer [2] for Hydra. 

The general course of the development is described in the article 
Hydrozoa. We may distinguish the following series of stages : 
(i) ovum; (2) cleavage, leading to formation of a bla.stula ; (3) 
formation of an iirntM- mass or parenchyma, the future endoderm, 
by immigration or delamination, leading to the so-called parench)'- 
mula-stage ; (4) formation ot an arclientcric cavity, the future 

coelenteron, by a splitting of the internal parenchyma, and of a 
bla-stopore, tlie future mouth, by perforation at one pole, leading to 
the gastrula-stage ; (5) the outgrowth of tentacles round the mouth 
(blastopore), leading to the actmula-stage ; and (6) the actinula 
becomes the polyp or medusa in the manner described elsewhere 
(see articles H yprozoa, 1’olyi» and Medusa). This Is the full, ideal 
development, which is always contracted or shortened to a greater or 
les.s extent. If the embryo is set free as a free-swimming, so-called 
planula-larva, in the blast ula, parencliymula, or gastrula stage, then 
a free actinula stage is not found ; if, on the othei hand, a free 
actinula occurs, then there is no free platuila stage. 


The cleavage of the ovum follows two type»» t>oth seen in Tubularia 
(Brauer [8]). In the first, a cleavage foiiows each nuclear division ; 
in the second, the nuclei multiply division a number of times, 
and then the ovum divicle.s into as many blastomeres as there are 
nuclei present. The result of cleavage in all cases is a typical 
blastula, which when set free becomes oval and develops a flagellum 
to each cell, but when not set free, it remains .spherical in form and 
has no flagella. 

The germ-layer formation is always by immigration or delamina- 
tion, never by invagination. When the blastula is oval and free- 
swimniing the inner mass is formed by unipolar immigration from 
tlie hinder pole. When the blastula is spherical and not set free, the 
germ-layer formation is always multipolar, either by immigration 
or by delammation, i.e. by tangential division of the cells of the 
blastoderm, as in Gervoma, or by a mixture of immigration and 
delamiuation, as in Hviira, Tubularia, Ac. The blastopore is formed 
as a secondary perforation at one .spot, in free-swimming forms 
at the hinder iiole. bormation of archenteron and blastopore may, 
however, be deferred till a later stage (actinula or after). 

The actinula stage is usually supju'essed or not .set free, but it is 
seen in Tubularia (fig. 48), where it is ambulatory, in Gouionemus 
('1 rachomedusae), ancl in Cufiina (Narco- 
medusae), where it is parasitic. 

In EeptoUnae the embryonic develop- 
ment culminates in a polyp, which is 
usually formed by fixation of a plantila 
(p.ircnchymula), rarely by fixation of an 
actinula. 'fhe plauiila may fix itself (1) 
by one end, ami then becomes the hydro- 
caulus and hydranth, while the liydro- 
rhiza grows out from the bnst^; or (2) 
partly by one side and then gives rise to 
tlie hydrorhiza a.s well as to the other 
jiarts of the polyp : or (3) entirely bv its 
• ide, and then forms a lecumbent hydro- 
iliiza from which a poly]> appears to be 
budded as an upgrowth. 

In Traehylinae the development produces always a medusa, and 
there is no )>olyp-stagc. 'J he medusa arises direct trom the actinula- 
stage and there is no entocodon formed, as in the budding described 
above. 

Ltfe-cycles of the Hvdrotnedusac . — The life-cycle of the Leptoliuae 
consists of an alternation of generations in which non-sexual indi- 
viduals, polyps, produce by budding sexual individuals, medusae, 
which give rise by the sexual process to the non-sexual polyps again, 
so completing the cvcle. Hence the alternation is of tlie type termed 
mctagen<‘Ms. The heplolinae are chiefly forms belonging to the in- 
shore fauna. The 'J'rachylinac, on the other hand, arc above all 
oceanic forms, and liave no polyp-stage, and hence there is typically 
no alternation in their life-cycle. It is commonly assumed that the 
Traehylinae are forms whichTiave lost the alternation of generations 
possessed by them ancestrally, through secondary simplification of 
the life-cycle. Hence the Traehylinae are termed “ hypogenetic " 
medusae to contrast them witli the metagenetic Leptolinae. The 
whole c|ucstion has, however, been arguefi at length by W. K. Brooks 
i4!, who adduces strong evidence for a contrary view, that is to say, 
lor regarding the direct type of development seen in Traehylinae as 
more primitive, and the metagenesis seen in Leptolinae as a secondary 
complieation introduced into the life-cycle by the acquisition of 
larval budding, 'fhe jiolyp is regarded, on this view, as a fonii 
phylogeiietically older thdii the medusa, in short, as nothing more 
than a se.ssile actinula. In "J'rachylinae the polyp-.stage is passed 
over, and is represented only by the actinula as a transitory embry- 
onic .stage. In Leptolinae the actinula becomes the sessile polyp 
which has acquired the power of budding and producing individuals 
either of its om ii or ot a higher rank ; it represents a persistent larval 
.stage and remains in a sexually immature condition as a neutral 
individual, .sex being an attribute only of the final stage in the de- 
velopment, namely the medusa. 'J he polyp of the Leptolinae has 
reached the limit of its individual development and is mcapable of 
becoming itself a medu.sa, but only produces medusa-buds ; hence a 
true alternation of generations is produced. In Traehylinae also the 
beginning.s of a similar metagenesis can be found. Thus in Cunnia 
octonaria, the ovum develops into an actinula which buds daughter- 
actinulae ; all of them, both parent and ofl.sjiring, develop into 
‘ medusae, so that there is no alternation of generations, but only 
larval multiplication. In Cunina parasitica, however, the ovum 
develops into an actinula, which buds actinulae as before, but only 
the daughter-aclinulac develop into medusae, while the original, 
parent-actinula dies off ; here, therefore, larval budding has led to a 
true alteniatioii of generations. In Gonionemus the actinula becomes 
fixed and polyp-like, and rei)roduces by budding, so that here also an 
alternation of generations may occur. In the Leptolinae we must 
first substitute polyp for actinula, and then a condition is found which 
can be compared to the case of Cunina parasitica or Gonionemus, if 
we suppose that neither the parent-actinula {i.e. founder-polyp) nor 
its offspring by budding (polyps of the colony) have the power of 
becoming medusae, but only of producing medusae by budding. 
For further arguments and illustrations the reader must be referred 
to Brook.s's most interesting memoir. The whole theory is one most 
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intimately connected with the question oi the relation between polyp 
and medusa, to be discussed presently. It will be seen elsewhere, 
however, that whate\'er view may be held as to the origin of meta- 
genesis in Hydromedusae, in the case of Scyphomedusae (g.v.) no 
other view is possible than that the alternation of generations is the 
direct result of larval proliferation. 

To complete our survey of life-cycles in the Hydromedusae it is 
necessary to add a few words about the iiosition of Hydra and its 
allies. If we accept the view that Hydra is a true sexual polyp, and 
that its gonads are not gonophores [i.e. medusa-buds) in tne extreme 
of degeneration, then it follows from Brooks’s theory that Hvdra 
must bo descended from an archaic form in which the medusan type 
of organization had not yet been evolved. Hvdra must, in short, be 
a living representative of the ancestor of which the actinula-stagc is 
a transient reminiscence in the development of higher forms. It 
may bo pointed out in this connexion that the fixation of Hydra is 
only temporary, and that the animal is able at all time.s to detach 
itself, to move to a new siluation, and to fix itself again. There is no 
difficulty whatever m regarding Hydra as bearing the same relation 
to the actinula-stage of other Hydromedusae that a Rotifer bears to 
a trochophore-Iarva or a fish to a tadpole. 

The Relation oj Polyp and Medusa. — Many view.s have been put 
forward as to the morphological relationship between the two 
types of person in the Hydromechisae. For the most part, 
polyp and medusa have been regarded as modifications of a 
common type, a view supported by the existence, among Scypho- 
medusae {q.v.), of sessile polyp-like medusae {Lticernatiay &c.). 
R. Leuckart in 1848 compared medusae in general terms to 
flattened poly p!>. G. J. Allman [1] put forw^ard a more detailed 
view, which was as follows. In some polyps the tentacles are 
webbed at the base, and it was suppo.sed that a medusa was a 
polyp of this kind set free, the umbrella being a greatly developed 
web or membrane extending Ijetweim the tentacles. A very 
different theory was enunciated by E. Metchnikoff. In some 
hydroids the founder-polyp, developt^d from a planula after fixa- 
tion, throws out numerous outgrowths from the base to form the 
iiydrorhiza ; these outgrowths may be radialls arranged so as to 
form by contact or coalescence a flat plate*. Meehnikov considered 
the plate thus formed at the base of the polyp as equivalent 
to the umbrella, and the body of tlie pol}'[) as equi'V'alent to the 
manubrium, of the medusa ; on this \ iew the marginal tentacles 
almost invariably present in medusae are new formations, and 
the tentacles of the polyp are represented in the medusa by the 
oral arms which may occur round the mouth, and which some- 
times, c.g. in Marfrclidae, have the appearance and structure of 
tentacles. Apart from the weighty arguments whicli the develop- 
ment furnishes against the theories of Allman and Meehnikov, 
It may be pointed out that neither hypothesis gives a satisfactory 
explanation of a structure universally present in medusae of 
w'hatever class, namely the endoderm-lamella, discovered by 
the brothers 0 . and K. Hertwig. It would be necessary to regard 
this structure as a secondary extension of the endoderm in the 
tentacle-web, on Allman’s theory, or between the outgrow’ths 
of the hydrorhiza, on Mechnikov’s hypothesis. The develop- 
ment, on the contrary, shows unequivocally that the endoderm- 
lamella arises as a local coalescence of the endoderinal linings of a 
primitively extensive gastral space. 

The question is one intimately connected with the view taken 
as to the nature and individuality of polyp, medu.sa and gono- 
phore respectively. On this point the following theories have 
been put forward. 

I. i’he theory that the medu.sa is simply an organ, which has 
become detached and has acijuired a certain degree of independence, 
lik(‘ the well-known instance of the liectocotyle of the cuttle-fish. 
On this view, put fonsard by E. van Beneden and T. H. Huxley, the 
sporosac is the starting-point of an evolution leading up through the 
v\arious types of guiiophorcb to the free medusa as the culminating 
point of a phyletic scries. The evidence against this view may be 
classed under two heads : first, comparative evidence ; hydroids 
very different in their structural characters and widely separate in 
the systematic classification of these organisms may produce medu.sae 
v^ery similar, at least so far as the essential features of medusan 
organization are concerned ; on the other hydroids closely allied, 
perhaps almost indistinguishable, may produce gonophores in the one 
case, medusae in the other ; for example, Hydractinia (gonophores) 
and Podocoryne (medusae), Tubularia (gonophores) and Ectopleura 
(medusae), Coryne (gonophores) and Syncoryne (medusae), and soon. 

If it is assumed that all these genera bore gonophores ancestrally, t 
then medusa of similar type must have been evolved quite inde- ! 


pendently in a great number of cases. Secondly, there i« the evidence 
from the development, namely, the presence of the entocodon in the 
medusa-bud, a structure which, as explained above, can only be 
accounted for satisfactorily by derivation from a medusan type of 
organization. Hence it may be concluded that the gonophores ore 
degenerate medusae, and not that tlie medusae are highly elaborated 
gonophores, as the organ-theory requires. 

2 . The theory that the medusa is an independent individual, fully 
equivalent to the polyp in this respect, is now universally accepted 
as being supported by all the facts of comparative morphology "and 
development. The question still remains open, however, winch of 
the two types of person may be regarded as the most primitive, the 
most ancient in the race-history of the Hydromedusae. F. M. 
Balfour put forward the view that the polyp was the more primitive 
type, and that the medu.sa is a special modification of the polyp for 
reproductive purpo.ses, the result of division of labour in a polyp- 
colony, whereby .special reproductive persons become detached and 
acquire organs of locomotion for .sjireading the species. W. K. 
Brooks, on the other hand, as stated above, regards the medusa as 
the older type and looks upon both poly]) and medusa, in the Hydro- 
medu.sae, as derived from a free-swimming or floating actinula, the 
polyp being thus merely a fixed nutritive stage, possessing second- 
arily acquired powers of multiplication by budding. 

Ihe Hertwigs when they discoveied the endoderm-lamella showed 
on morphological grounds that polyp and medu.sa are independent 
types, each produced by modification in different directions of a 
more primitive type represented in development by the actinula- 
stage. If a polyp, such as Hydra, be regarded simply as a sessile 
actmula, we must certainly consider the polyp to lx* the older type, 
and it may be pointed out that in the Anthozoa only polyp-indi- 
viduals occur. This must not be taken to mean, however, that the 
medusa is derived from a .se.ssile polyp ; it must be regarded as a 
direct modification of the more ancient free actinula form, without 
primitively any interveiiiiig polyp-stage, such as has been introduced 
secondarily into the development of the Leptolinae and represents a 
revival, so to speak, of an ancestral form or larval stage, which has 
taken on a special role in the economy of the species. 

Systematic Review of the Hydromedhsae 
Order 1 . Eleutheroblastea. — Simple polyps which become 
sexually mature and which also reproduce non-scxually, but 
without any medu.soid stage in the life-cycle. 

The sub-order includes the family Hydrtdac, containing the 
common fresh-water polyps of the genus Hydra. Certain other 
forms of doubtful affinities have also been referred provisionally 
to this section. 

Hydra. — This genu.s tomi>rises fresh-water jiolyps of .simple .struc- 
ture. The body bears tentacles, but shows no division into hydrorhiza 
hydrocauius or hydranth ; it is temporarily fixed and ha.s no peri.surc.’ 
The polyp is usually hermaphrodite, developing both ovaries and 
testes in the same individual. There is no free-.swimming planula 
larva, but the stage corresponding to it is i)assed over in an envclop- 
ing cyst, wliich is .secreted round the embryo by its own ectodermal 
layer, .shortly after the germ-layer formation is com])lete, ue. in the 
parcnchymula-stage. 'I he envelope is double, coirsisting of an ex- 
ternal chitinous .stratified shell, and an internal thin ela.stic membrane. 
Protected by the double envelope, the embryo is set free as a so-called 
“ t'gg/' and in Europe it i)a,sses the winter in this condition. In the 
spring the embryo bursts its shell and is set Iree as a minute actinula 
which becomes a Hydra. 

Many species are known, of which three are common in European 
waters. It has been shown by C. F. Jickeli (28) that the species are 
distinguishable by the characters of their nematocysts. They also 
show characteristic diflerences in the egg (Brauer ‘[2]) In Hydra 
viridts the polyp is of a green colour and produces a sphericar egg 
with a smooth shell which is dropped into the mud. H, grisca is 
greyish in tint and produces a splierical egg with a spiky shell, 
which also is dropped into the mud. IL fusca ( ^ H. vulgaris) is brow n 
in colour, and produces a bun-shaped egg, spiky on the convex 
surface, and attached to a water-weed or .some object by its flattened 
side, Hrauer found a fourth species, similar in appearance to H. 
fusca, but diffenng from'the three other species in bemg of separate 
sexes, and in producing a spherical egg with a knobby shell, which is 
attached like that of 11. fusca. 

'The fact already noted that the species of Hydra can be dis- 
tinguished by the characters of their nematocysts is a point of great 
interest. In each species, two or three kinds of nematocysts occur, 
some large, some small, and for specific identification the nemato- 
cysts must be studied collectively in each sjiecies. It is very re- 
markable that this method of characterizing and diagnozing species 
has never been extended to the marine hydroids. It is quite possible* 
that the characters of the nematocysts might afford data as useful 
to the systematist in this group as do the spicules of sponges, for 
instance. It would be particularly interesting to ascertain how the 
nematocysts of a polyp arc related to tho.se possessed by the medusa 
budded from it, and it is possible that in this manner obscure qtiestions 
of relationship might be cleared up. 
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Prctohydra is a mwiiie genus characteriied by the absence of 
tentacles, by a great similarity to Hydra in histological structure, and 
by reproduction by transverse lissioii. It was foimd originally in an 
oystor-iarm at Ostend. The sexual reproduction w unknown. For 
further intormation see C. Chun (Hydrozoa [1], PI. I.). 

Polypodium hydfiforme Ussow is a fresh-water lorm parasitic on 
the eggs of the sterlet. A “ stolon '' of unknown origin produces 
thirty-two buds, which become as many Polypodia ; each ha.s 
tAventy-four tentacles and divides by lissioii repeated twice into four 
individuals, eacli with six tentacles. "J hc daughter-individuals grow, 

form the full number 
of twenty-four tentacles 
and divide again. The 
polyps are free and walk 
on their tentacles. See 
Ussow [54]. 

TetmplaHa volitans 
Viguier is a remarkable 
floating marine form. 
See C. Viguier [66] and 
Delago and Herouard 
(Hydrozoa [2j). 

Haleremtta Scliau- 
dinn. See F. Schaudinn 
[ 60 ] and Delage and 
Herouard (Hydrozoa 
[ 2 ]). 

In all the above- 
mentioned genera, with 
the exception of Hydra, 
the life-cycle is so im- 
perfectly known that 
their true yiosition can- 
not be* determined in 
the present state of 
our knowledge. They 
may prove eventually 
to belong to other 
orders. Hence only the 
genus Hydra can be 
considered as truly re- 
presenting the order 
Kleutheroblastea. The 
... phylogenetic po.sition 

modifications ol persons of a gymnoblastic of this genus has been 



Fig. 49. — Diagram showing poH.sible 


Hydromedusa (.\fter Allman.) 
Hydrocaulu.s (stein). 

Hydrorhiza (root). 

F.nteric cavity. 

Endoderm, 

Ectoderm. 

Perisarc (horny case). 

Hytlranth (hydrifonn person) expainled. 
llydranth (hydri/orm penson) con- 
tracted. 

Hyposlotne, bearing mouth at 
extremity. 

Sjxirosac springing from the hydro- 
caulus. 


discussed above. 

Order II. Hy. 
droidea seu Lep- 
tolinae. — Hydro- 
medusae with alter- 
nation of generations 
(metagenesis) in whi( h 
a non-sexual polyp- 
its generation (tropho- 

some) produces by 
iiudding a sexual 
k\ Sporo.sac springing from m, a modified medusa*generation 

hydriform person (blastostylc) : the (gonosome). The 
genitalia are seen surrounding the polyp muy be soliUrv, 
spadix or manubnum. ^ ,, * ^ 

/, Medusiform person or medusa. but more usually pro- 

m, Blastostyle. duces polyps by 

budding and forms 
a polyp-colony. 'J'he polyp usually hits the body distinctly 
divisible into hydranth, hydrocaulus and hydrorhiza, and is 
usually clothed in a perisarc. 'I’he medusae may be set free or 
may remain attached to tlie polyp-colony and degenerate into 
a gonophore. When fully develoix^d the medusa is characterized 
by the sense orga.ns being composed entirely of ectoderm, 
developed independently of the tentacles, and innervated from 
the sub-umbral nerve-ring. 


The two kinds of persons present in the typical Hydroidea make 
the classification of the group extremely difficult, for reasons ex- 
plained above. Hence the systematic arrangement that follows 
must be considered purely provisional. A natural classification 
of the Hydroidea has yet to be put forward. Many genera and 
families are .separated by purely artificial characters, mere shelf- 
an1-bottlc groupings devised for the convenience of the museum 
curator and the collector. Tffius many subdnu’sions are diagnosed by 
setting free medusae in one case, or producing gonophores in another, 
although it is very obvious, as pointed out above, that a genus pro- 
ducing medusae may be far more closely allied to one producing 
gonophnres than to another producing medusae, or vice versa, and 


tlut in some cases the production of medusae or gonophores varies 
with the season or the sex. Moreover, P. Hallez [22] has recently 
shown that hydroids hitherto regarded os distinct species are only 
forms of the same species grown under different conditions. 


Sub-order i. Hydroidea Gymnobuastea (Anthomedusae). 
— Trophosome without hydro thecne or gono thecae, with mono- 
podial type of budding. Gonosome with free medusae or 
gonophores ; medusae usually with ocelli, never with otocysts. 
The gymnoblastic polyp usually has a distinct perisarc investing 
tlie hydrorhiza and the hydrocaulus, sometimes also the hydranth 
as far as the bases of the tentacles {Bimena ) ; but in such cases 
the perisarc forms a closely -fitting investment or cuticule on 
the hydranth, never a hydrotheca standing off from it, as in the 
next sub-order. The polyps may be solitar}', or form colonies, 
which may be of the spreading or encrusting type, or arborescent, 
and then always of monopodial growth and budding. In some 
ca.ses, any polyp of the colony may bud medusae ; in other 
cases, only certain polyps, the blastostylcs, have this power. 
When blastostyles are present, however, they are never cnclo.sed 



Fic. 50. — Sarsia 
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in .special gonothecae as in tlie next sub-order. In this sub-order 
the characters of the hydranth are very variable, probably owing 
to the fact that it is exposed and not protected by a hydrotheca, 
a.s in Calyptoblastea. 

Speaking generaUy, three principal types of hydranth can bo 
distingiuslied, each with subordinate varieties of form. 

1. Club-shaped hydrantlis with numerous tentacles, generally 
scattered irregularly, sometimes witli a spiral arrangement, or in 
whorls (“ verticilkite "). 

{a) Tentacles filiform ; type of C 4 ava (fig. 5), Cordylohhora, &c. 

(fi) tentacles capitate, simple j type of Goryne and ^^yncoryne j 
Myriothfila is an aberrant form with some of the tentacles 
modified us “ claspers " to hold the ova. 

{c) Tentacles capitate, branched, wholly or in part ; type of 
Cladocoryne. 

{d) Tentacles filiform or capitate, tending to be arranged in 
definite whorls; type of Stauridium (fig. g). Cladonema 
and Pennaria. 

2. Hydranth more shortened, daisy-like in form, with two whorls 
of tentacles, oral and aboral. 

(а) Tentacles filiform, simple, radially arranged or scattered 

irregularly ; type of Tuhularia (fig. 4), Corymorpha (fig. 3), 

^ Nemopsis, Pelagohydra, &c. 

(б) Tentacles with a bilateral arrangement, branched tentacles 

in addition to simple filiform ones ; type of liranchio- 
cerianthus. 

3. Hydrantli with a single circlet of tentacles. 

{a) With filiform tentacles ; the commonest type, seen in 
Bougainvillea (fig. ^3), Eudendriunt, &c. 

{b) With capitate tentacles ; type of Clavatella. 

4. Hydranth with tentacles reduced below four ; type of Lar 
(fig. II), Monobrachium, &c. 




The Anthomedusa in form is generally deep, bell-shaped. 
The sense organs are typically ocelli, never otocysts. The gonads 
are borne on the manubrium, either forming a continuous ring 
(Codonid type), or four masses or pairs of masses (Oceanid type). 
The tentacles may be scattered singly round the margin of the 
umbrella (“ monerenematous ”) or arranged in tufts (*‘ lophone- 
matous ”) ; in form they may be simple or branched (Cladonemid 
type); in structure they may be hollow (“ coelomerinthous ”); 
or solid (“ pycnomerinthous ”). When sessile gonophores are 
produced, they may show all stages of degeneration. 

Classification. — Until quite recently the hydroids (Gymnoblaslea) 
and the medusae (Anthoraedusac) liave been classified separately, 
since the connexion between them was insufficiently known. Delage 
and Ilerouard (Hyduozoa [2]) were the first to make an heroic 
attempt to unite the two classifications into one, to which Hickson 
(Hydrozoa [4]) has made some additions and slight modifications. 
The classification given here is for the most part that of Dolage and 
H6rouard. It is certain, however, that no such classification can be 
con.sidered final at present, but must undergo continual revision in 
the future. With this reservation we may recognize fifteen well- 
charactenzed families and others of more doubtful nature. Certain 
discrepancies must also be noted. 

1. Margeltdae ( — medusa- family Maffielidae + hy^roid families 
Bougainvtllidae ^ Dicotynidae, Bimendae and Eudendridae). Iropho- 
.some arborescent, with hydranths of Bougainvillea- type ; gonosome 
free medusae or gonophores, the medusae with solid tentacles in 
tufts (loplioiiematous). Common genera are the hydroid Bougain- 
villea (figs. 12, 13), and the medusae Hippoctene (budded from 
Bougainvillea). Murgelis, Batkkca (fig. 24), and Mavgellium. Other 
hydroids arc Garveia^ Bininia, Eudcndfium and Heterocordyle, with 
gonophores, and Dicoryne with peculiar sporosacs. 

2 . Podocorynidae ( - medusa- families T hanmostomidae and Cytaeidae 
-f hydroid families Podocorynidae and HydracHnitdae). Tropho.somc 
encrusting with hydranths of Bougainvillea-type, polyps differenti- 
ated into blastostyles, gastrozoids and dactylozoids ; gonosome fret 
medusae or gonophores. The typical genus is the well-known 

hydroid Podo~ 
coryne, budding 
the medusa known 
as Dysmorphosa ; 
T hamnostylus, 
CyiaeiSf &c., are 
other medusae 
with unknown 
hydroids. Hydrac- 
iinia (figs. 9, 10) 
is a familiar 
hydroid genus, 
bearing gono- 
phores. 

3. Cladonemidae. 
— Trophosome, 
polyps with two 
whorls of ten- 
tacles, the lower 
filiform, the upper 
capitate; gono- 
some, free med- 
usae, with ten- 
tacles solid and 
branched. The 
type-genus Clado^ 
nema (fig, 20) is a 
common Britisii 
form. 

4. Clavatellidac. 
— ^'1 rophosome, 
polyps with a 
single whorl of 
capitate tentacles ; 
gonosome, free 
medusae, with ten- 
tacles branched, 
solid. Clavatella 
(fig. 21), with a 
pecuhar ambula- 
tory medusa is a 

After Hnoclccl, .System der Meduuu, by permission of Gustav British form. 

*‘*®^*'“* 5- Psnnariidae. 

Fig. 52 . — Tiara pileata, L. Agassiz. — T rophosome, 

polyps with an 

upper circlet of numerous capitate tentacles, and a lower circlet of fili- 
form tentacles. Pennaria, with a free medusa known as Clohiceps, is a 
common Meditormnean form. Stauridium (fig. 2) is a British hydroid. 

Tubulariidae. — Trophosome, polyps with two whorls of ten- 
tacles, both.filiform. Tubularia (fig. 4) , a welhknown British hydroid, 
bears gonophores. 



7. Corymorphidae (including the medusa-family Hyhocodonidae ), — 
Trophosome solitary polyps, with two whorls of tentacles ; gono- 
some, free medusae or gonophores. Corymorpha (fig. 3), a well- 
known British genus, sets free a medusa known as Steenstrupia (fig. 
22). Here belong the deep-sea genera Monocaulus and Branchioceri- 
anthus, including the largest 
hydroid polyps known, both 
genera produdng sessile gono- 
phores. 

8. Dendrodavidae, — T r o p h o- 
some, polyp with filiform tentacles 
in three or four whorls. Dendro^ 
clava, a hydroid, produces the 
medusa known as Turritopsis. 

Q. Clavidae (including the 
medusa-family I'iaridac (figs. 27 
and 51). 1 rophosome, poly]->s 

with scatteretl iiliform Icnlacles; 
gonosome, medusae or gono- 
phores, the medusae with hollow 
tentacles. Clava (lig. 5) , a 
common British hydroid, pro- 
duces gonophores ; so also does 
Cordylophora, a form inhabiting 
fresh or brackish water. Turris 
produces free medmsae. Amphu 
nema is a medusan genus of un- 
known hydroid. 

10. Bythotiaridae. — Tropho- 
some unknown ; gonosome, free 
medu.sae, with deep, bell-shaped 
umbrella, with interrad ial gonads 
on the base of the stomach, with 
branched radial canals, and corre- 
spondingly numerous hollow ten- 
tacles. Bytlwtiara, Sibopta. 

1 1. Corynidac ( - hydroid families 

Corynidae, Syncorvnidae and 
Cladocorynidae + medusan family 
Sawirf«).— Trophosome polyps After Haeckel, Sytitm der Meduten, by 
with capitate tentacles, simple or permission of Gustav Kucher, 
branched, scattered or vert icillate; . 5 3.— darwinii 

gonosome, free medusae or gono- The apex of the stomach is pro- 
phores. Cory a common British longed into a brood pouch con- 
nydroid, produces gonophores ; taining embryos. 

Syncorynet indistinguisliable from 

it, produces medusae known as Sarsia (fig. 51). Cladocoryne i.s 
another hydroid genus ; Codonium and Dipur ena (fig. 50) are medusan 
genera. 

12. Myriotlislidae. — The genus Myriothela is a solitary polyp with 
scattered capitate tentacles, producing sporosacs. 

13. Hydrolaridae. — Trophosome (only known in one genus), 
polyps with two tentacles forming a creeping colony ; gonosome, 
free medusae with four, six or more radial canals, giving off one or 
more lateral branches which run to the margin of the umbrella, with 
the stomach produced into four, six or more lobes, upon which the 
gonads are developed ; the mouth with four lips or with a folded 
margin ; tlic tentacles simple, arranged evenly round the margin of 
the umbrella. The remarkable hydroid Ear (fig. it) grows upon the 
tubes of the worm Sabella aiid produces a medusa known as Willia. 
Another medusan genu.s is Proboscidactyla. 

14. Monobrachiidae. — The genus Monohrachium is a colony- 
forming hydroid which grows upon the shells of bivalve molluscs, 
eacli polyp having but a single tentacle. It buds medusae, which, 
however, are as yet only known in an immature condition (C. 
Mereschkowsky [ 41 j). 

15. Ceratellidac. — I'rophosome polyps forming branching colonie.s 
of which the stem and main branches are thick and comiwsed of a 
network of anastomosing cocnosarr.al tubes covered by a common 
ectoderm and supported by a thick chitinous perisarc ; hydrant li.s 
similar to those of Coryne ; gonosome, sessile gonophores. Ceratdla, 
an exotic genus from the coast of East Africa, New South Wales and 
Japan. The genera Deliitella Gray and Dendrocoryne Inaba ;-houId 
perhaps be referred to this family; the last-named is regarded by 
S. Goto [ 16 ] a.s the type of a distinct family, Dendrocorynidac. 

Doubtful families, or forms difficult to cla.ssify, are ; Pieronemidae ^ 
Medusae of Cladonemid tyjie, with hydroids for the most part un- 
known. The British genus Gentmaria, however, is budded from a 
hydroid referable to the familv Corynidae. Pteronema (fig. 53). 

Nemopsidae, for the floating polyp Nentopsis very similar to 
Tubularia in character ; the medusa, on the other hand, is very 
similar to Hippocrene {Margelidae). See C. Chun (Hydrozoa [1]). 

^ Pelagohydrtdae, for the floating polyp Pelagohydra, Dendy, from 
New Zealand. The animal is a solitary pol>q) b(;aring a great number 
of meduRa-bud-s. The body, representing the hydranth of an 
ordinary hydroid, has the alwral i^rtion modified into a float, from 
which hangs down a proboscis bearing the mouth. The fi^t is 
covered with long tentacles and bears the medusa-buds. The 
proboscis bears at its extremity a circlet of smaller oral tentacles. 
Thus the affinities of the hydranth are clearly, as Dendy points out, 
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with a form such as Corymorpha, which also is not fixed but only 
rooted in the mud. dlie medusae, on the other hand, have the 
tentacles in four tufts of (in the buds) five each, and thus rc.semblc 

the medusae of the 
// ^ family Nlargchdae. 

See A. Dendy [12]. 

Perigonimus. — This 
conmion British hy- 
droid belongs by its 
characters to the 
family Bougainvtl- 
hdae ; it produces, 
however, a medu'ia 
of the genus Tiara (fig. 

5 j), referable to tlie 
family Clavtdae ; a 
fact sufficient to indi- 
cate the tentative 
character of even the 
most modern classifi- 
cations of this order. 

Sub-order II. 
Hydroidea Calyp- 

TOBLASTF-A (LePTO- 
medusae). — ^Tropho- 
some with polyps 
always differentiated 
into nutritive and 
reprocluetive indi- 
viduals (blastostyles) 
enclosed in hydro- 
thecae and gono- 
thecac respectively; 
with sympodial type 

Fir., — Diagram showing possible modi- of budding. Gono- I 

f Calyptoblaslic ,ome with free med- 
Hyuromediisci. Lctteis a to h same as iii . 

fig. 40, f, ‘J he homy cup or hydrothera of gonophorcs ; 

the hydrifurm persons ; I, medusiform person fite medusae typi- 
springing from a modified hydnform cally with otocysts, 

’ l‘l sometimes with cor- 

gonangium enclosing the blastostyle and . 

its buds. This and the hydrotheca t give ocelli (ngs, 

origin to the name Calyptohlastca, (Alter 54 > 55 )- 

Allman. 1 The calyptoblaslic 

polyp of the nutritiv c 

type is ver)' uniform in character, its tendency to variation 
being limited, as it were, by the enclosing hydrotheca. The 
hydranth almost always has a single circlet of tentacles, like 
the Bougaimnllea-type in the preceding sub-order ; an excep- 
tion is the curious genus Clathrozoiw , in which the hydranth has 

a single tentacle. The 
characteristic hydro theca 
is formed by the bud at 
an early stage (fig. 56) ; 
when complete it is an 
open cup, in which the 
hydranth develops and 
can be protruded from the 
opening for the capture 
of food, or is withdrawn 
into it fur protection. 
Solitary polyps are un- 
known in this sub-order; 
the colony may be creep- 
ing or arborescent in form ; 
Fig. — View oi the Oral Surface of the latter, the budding 

one of the LfptomedHsae {I vein- pctlu- of the polyps, as already 
cida, Haeckel), to show the numerous stated, is of the .sym- 
tenUck-sandthcotocyst^ 
g/* Genital glands, rc, The foui radi- 

Manubrium. at ing canals. ^forming ^ sterns 

Vr, The velum. 



ot, Otocysls. 


capable of further branch- 
ing, or uniserial, forming 
pinnules not capable of further branching. In the biserial type 
the polyps on the two sides of the stem have primitively an 
alternating, zigzag arrangement ; but, by a process of differential 
growth, quickened in the ist, 3rd, 5th, &c., members of the 
stem, and retiirded in the 2nd, 4th, 6th, &c., members, the polyps 
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may assume secondarily positions opposite to one another on 
the two sides of the stem. Other variations in the mode of 
growth or budding bring about further differences in the building 
up of the colony, which are not in all cases properly understood 
and cannot be described in detail here. The stem may contain 
a single coenosarcal tube (“ monosiphonic or several united 
inacommunperisarc(“ polysiphonic ”). An important variation 
IS seen, in the form of the hydrotheca itself, which may come 
off from the main stem by a stalk, as in Obelia, or may be 
sessile, without a stalk, as in Sertularia, 

In many Calyptoblastea there occur also reduced defensive 
polyps or dactylozoids, which in this sub-order have received 
the special name of sarcosiyles. Such are the “ snake-like zoids ” 
of Ophiodes and other genera, and as such arc ge nerally inter- 
preted the “ macho- 

polyps'" of the 
P lumul aridae. 

These organs arc 
supported by cup- 
like structures of the 
perisarc, termed 
nematophores, re- 
garded a.s modified 
hydrothecae sup- 
porting the special- 
ized polyp-indi- 
viduals. They arc 
specially character- 
istic of the family 
Plimtdaridae. 

The medusa-buds, 
as already stated, 
are always produced 
from blastostyles, 
reduced non -nutri- 
tive polyps without 
mouth or tentacles. 

An apparent, but 
not real, exception 
is Haled uni haled- 
num, in which the 
blastostyle is pro- 
duced from the side 
of a nutritivi; polyp, 
and both are en- 
closed in a common 
theca without a 
partition between 
them (Allman 1 1 ) 
p. 50, fig. 24). The 



After Allm.tn, Gymnoblastic Hytiroids^ by permNsiun of 
the council of the Kay Society. 

Fig. 56. — Diagrams to .show the mode of 
formation of the Hydrotheca and Gonotheca 
in Calyptoblastic Hy droids. A-D arc stages 
common to both ; from D ai'ist*s the hydro- 
theca (E) or the gonotheca (]') ; f/i, tJieca; 
st, stomach; tentacle.s; n/, mouth; mb, 
medusa-buds. 


gonotheca is formed in its early stage in the same w'ay as the 
hydrothcca, but the remains of tlie hydranth persists as an 
operculum closing the capsule, to be withdrawn w^hen the 
medusae or genital products are .set free (fig. 56). 

7 'hc blastostyles, gonophores an d gonothecac f urnish a series o f varia- 
tions which can best be considered as so many stages of evolution. 

Stage 1 , seen in Obelia. N umerous medusae are budded successively 
within the gonotheca and set free ; they swim off and mature in the 
oi>eri sea (Allmann [I], p. 48, figs. 18, H}). 

Stage 2, seen m Gonothvraea. Medusae, so-called “ meconidia," 
are budded but not liberated ; each in turn, when it reaches sexual 
maturity, Is protruded from the gonotheca by elongation of the 
stalk, and sets free the embryos, after which it withers and is re- 
placed by another (Allman [ij, p. 57, fig 28). 

Stage 3, soen in Sertularia . — The gonophores are reduced in varying 
degree, it may be to sporosacs ; they are budded successively from 
the blastostyle, and each in turn, when ripe, jirotrudes the spadix 
through the gonotheca (fig. 57, A, B). The spadix forms a gelatinous 
evst, the so-called acrocyst (ac), external to tlie gonotheca {gtli), 
enclosing and protecting the embryos. Then the spadix withers, 
leaving the embryos in the acrocyst, which may be further protected 
by a so-called marsupium, a structure formed by tentacle-like 
processes growing out from the blastostyle to enclose the acrocyst, 
each such process being covered by perisarc like a glove- fiiiger 
secreted by it (fig. 57, C). (Allman [i], pp. 50, 51, figs, 21-24; 
Weismann [ 58 ], p. 170, pi. ix., figs. 7, 8.) 
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Stage 4, seen in Plumularidae . — The generative elements are 
produced in structures termed corbuJae, formed by reduction 
and modification of branches of the colony. Each corbula 
contains a central row of blastostyles enclosed and protected 
by lateral rows of branches representing stunted buds (Allman [1], 
p. 6o, fig. 30). 

The Leptomedusa in form is generally shallow, more or less 
saucer-like, with velum less developed than in Anthomedusae 
(fig* 55)- The characteristic sense-organs are ectodermal oto- 
cysts, absent, however, in some genera, in which case cordyli 
may replace them. When otocysts are present, they are at least 
eight in number, situated adradially, but are often very numerous. 
The cordyli arc scattered on the ring-canal. Oi'elli, if present, 
are borne on the tentacle-bulbs. The tentacles are usually 
hollow, rarely solid (Obelta), In number they are rarely less than 
four, but in Dissonema there are only two. Primitively there 
are four perradial tentacles, to which may be added four inter- 
radial, or they may become very numerous and are then scattered 
evenly round the margin, never arranged in tufts or clusters. 

In addition to 
tentacles, there 
may be marginal 
cirri {Laodice) 
with a solid 
cndodermal axis, 
spirally coiled, 
very contractile, 
and bearing a 
terminal battery 
of ncmatocysts. 
The gonads are de- 
veloped typically 
beneath the radial 
canals or below 
the stomach or 
its pouches, often 
stretching as long 
bands on to the 
base of the man- 
ubrium. InOctor- 
chi da c (fig. 58) 
each such band 
is interrupted, 
forming one mass 
at the base of the 
manubrium and 
another below the 
radial canal in 
each radius, in all 
eight separate gonad-masses, as the name implies. In some 
Leptomedusae excretory “ marginal tubercles ” are developed 
on the ring-canal. 

Classification . — As in the Gymnoblastca, the difficulty of uniting 
tJie hydroid and medusan systems into one scheme of classification 
is \rery great in the present state of our knowledge. In a great many 
Leptomedusae the hydroid stage is as yet unknown, and it is by no 
means certain even that they possess one. It is quite possible that 
some of these medusae will lie found to be truly hypogenetic, that is 
to say, with a life-cycle secondarily simplified by suppression of 
metagenesis. At present, ten recent and one extinct family of 
Calyptoblastea (Leptomedusae) may be recognized provisionally ; 

1. Eucopidac (figs, 55, 50). — Trophosome with .stalked hydro- 
thecae ; gonosome, free medusae with otocysts and lour, rarely .six 
or eight, unbranched radial canals. Two of the commonest British 
hydroids belong to this family, Obelia and Clytia. Obelia forms 
numerous polysenal stems of the characteristic zigzag pattern grow- 
ing up from a creeping basal stolon, and buds Ihe medusa of the same 
name. In Clytia the polyps arise singly from the stolon, and the 
medusa is known as Phialidium (fig. 59). 

2. Aequoridae . — Trophosome only known in one genus {Poly- 
canna), and similar to the preceding ; gonosome, free medusae with 
otocysts and with at least eight radial canals, often a hundred or 
more, .simple or branched. Aeguorea is a common medusa. 

3. Thaumantidae . — Trophosome only known in one genus {Thau- 
mantias), similar to that of the Eucopidae ; gonosome, free medusae 
with otocysts inconspicuous or absent, with u.sually four, sometimes 
eight, rarely more than eight, radial canals, simple and unbranched, 
along which the gonads are developed, with numerous tentacles 
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bearing ocelli and with marginal sense-clubs. Laodice and Thau- 
mantias are representative genera. 

4. Berenicidae . — Trophosome unknown ; gonosome, free medusae, 
with four or six radial canals, bearing the gonads, with numerous 
tentacles, between which occur sense-clubs, without otocysts. 
Berenice, Staurodiscus, &c. 

5. Polyorchidae . — Trophosome unknown ; gonosome, free medusae 
of deep form, with radial canals branched in a feathery manner, and 



After llaecKel, System (icy Medusefty by permission of Gustav Fi'^oben 

Fin. 58 . — Octcrchandra canariensis^ from life, magnified 4 
diameters. 

bearing gonads on the main canal, but not on the branches, with 
numerous hollow tentacles bearing ocelli, and without otocysts. 
Polyorchis, Spirocodon, 

6. Campanulandae . — Trophosome as in Eucopidae ; gonosome, 
.sessile gonophores. Many common or well-known genera belong 
here, such as Halccium, Canipanularia, Gonothyraea, lS:c. 

7. Lafocidae. — Tropho.some as in the preceding ; gonosome, free 
ni^usae or gonophorcs, the medusae with large open otocysts. 
The hydroid genus Lafoca is remarkable for producing gonothecae on 
the hydrorhiza, each containing a blastostyle which bears a .single 
gonophore ; this portion of the colony was formerly regarded as an 
independent parasitic hydroid, and was named Coppima. Medusan 
genera are Mitrocoma, Halopsis, 7 laropsis (fig. 29, &c.). 

(So far as the characters of the trophosome are concerned, the 
.seven preceding families are scarcely distinguishable, and they form 



After E. T. Browne, Proc. ZooL Soc. of London, 1896. 

Fig. 5q. — Three stages in the development of Phialidium tern- 
porariutn. a, 7'ho youngest stage, is magnified 22 diameters ; b. 
older, is magnified 8 diameters; f, the adult medusa, is magnified 
6 diameters. 

a section apart, contrasting sharply with the families next to be 
mentioned, in none of which are free medusae liberated from the 
colony, so that only the characters of the trophosome need be con- 
sidered.) 

8. Sertularidae . — Hydrothccae sessile, biscrial, alternating or 
opposite on the stem. Scrtularia and Sertularella are two very 
common genera of this family. 

9. Pluniularidae . — Hydrothecae .sessile, biscrial on the main stem, 
uniserial on the lateral branches or pinnules, which give the colony 
its characteristic feathery form ; with nematophores. A very 
abundant and prolific family ; well-known British genera are 
Plumularia, Antennularia and Aglaophcnia, 

10. Hydroceratinidae . — This family contains the single Australian 
species Clathrozoon wilsoni Spencer, in which a massive hydrorhiza 



After Allman, Gymnobimik Hydroiih, by i»erini»i>iou of the 
coimoil of the Kay .Society. 

Fig. 57, — Diagrams to .show the mode of 
formation of an Acrocyst and a Marsupium. 
In A two mcdu.sa-buds are .seen within the gono- 
theca {gih), the iq^pcr more advanced than the 
lower one. In B the spadix of the upper bud has 
jirotruded itself through the top of the gono- 
theca and the acrocyst {ac) is secreted round it. 
In C the marsupium {m) is formed as finger-like 
process from Ihe summit of the blastostyle, en- 
closing the acrocyst; h, medusa-buds on the 
blasto.style. 
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bears sessile hydrothecae, containing h3''dranths each with a single 
tentacle, and numerous nematophores. See W. B. Spencer [53]. 

IT. Dendrograptidae, containing fossil (Silurian! genera, such as 
Dendrograptus and Tharnnogruptus^ of doubtful affinities. 

Order III, Hydrocorallinae. — Metagenetic colony -forming 
Hydromedusae, in which the polyp-colony forms a massive, 
calcareous coraBtm into which the polj^ can be retracted; 
polyp-individuals always of two kinds, gastrozoids and dactylo- 
zoids ; gonosome either free medusae or sessile gonophorcs. 

Hie trophosome consists of a mass 
of cocnosarcal tubes anastomosing 
in all planes. The interspaces 
between the tubes are filled up 
by a solid mass of lime, consist- 
ing chiefly of calcium carbonate, 
which replaces the chitinous peri- 
sarc of ordinary hy droids and forms 
a stony corallum or coenosteum 
(fig. 6o). The surface of the 
coenosteum is covered by a layer 
of common ectoderm, containing 
large nernatocysts, and is per- 

,, ^ ^ forated by pores of two kinds, 

Tig. 6o.~Portion of the ^ . . . * ^ 



' an'l dactylopc.rcs; 
pora nodosa, hliowiiig the Cxit to gastrozoids and 


cyclical arrangement of the dactylozoids respectively, which 
pores occupied l)y the "per- are lodged in vertical pore-canals 

cocn,. 

Moseley.) sarcai canals of the general net- 

work. The coenosteum increases 
in size by new growth at the surface; and in the deeper, 
older portions of massive forms the tissues die off after u certain 
time, only the superficial region retaining its vitality down to a 
certain depth. The living tissues at the surface are cut off 
from the underlying dead portions by horizontal partitions 
termed tabulae, which are formed sucres.sively as the coenosteum 
inaeascs in age and size. If the coenosteum of Mii^ora be 
broken across, each pore-canal (perhaps better termed a polyp- 
canal) is seen to be interrupted by a series of transverse 
partitions, representing successive periods of growth with 
separation from the underlying dead portions. 

Besides the wider vertical pore-canals and the narrower. 



h'lc. 6 t.— E nlarged view of the surface of a living Millepom 
showing hve dactyJozoids surro uncling a central gastrozoid. (From 
Moseley.) 

irregular cocnosarcal canals, the coenosteum may contain, in it.s 
superficial portion, chambers or ampullae, in which the repro- 
ductive zoids (medusae or gonophorcs) are budded from the 
coenosarc. 

The gastropores and dactylopores are arranged in various 
ways at the surface, a common pattern being the formation of a 
cyclosystem (fig. 6o), in which a central gastrozoid is surrounded 
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by a ring of dactylozoids (fig. 6i). In such a system the dactylo- 
pores may be confluent with the gastropore, so that the entire 
cyclosystem presents itself as a single aperture subdivided by 
radiating partitions, 



Fig. 62.- 


Diagrams illustrating the suc- 
the development of the 
the Stylastcridae. (After 


dicho- 


s, Style. 
dp, Dactylopore. 
gp, Gastropore. 
b, In fig. 6, inner 
ho r .s e s h o e- 
shaped mouth 
of gastropore. 


thus having a super- 
ficial resemblance to 
a madreporarian 
coral with its radiat- 
ing septa (figs. 62 
and 6;^). 

The gastrozoids 
usually bear short 
capitate tentacles, 
four, six or twelve 
in number; but in 
Astyhis (fig. 63) they 
have no tentacles. 

The dactylozoids 
have no mouth ; in 
Milleporidae they 
have short capitate 
tentacles, but lack 
tentacles in Styla- 
steridat. 

The gonosome con- ^ 

sists of free medusae cessivt* stages _ 
in Milhporidae. of 

which are budded ““f ^’L 
from the apex of a 

dactylozoid in Mtlle- 2, 3, Alio pora nohilis. 
pora muftayi, but in 4. Allopora profunda. 
other species from 5> f[opora mimacea. 

the cocnosarcal DisUchopora coccinea. 
canals. Tl\e medusae 
are produced by direct budding, without an entocodon m the 
bud. 'Fhey are liberated in a mature condition, and probably 
live but a short time, merely sufficient to spread the species^ 
'The manubrium bearing the gonads is 
mouthless, and the umbrella is witliout 
tentacles, sense-organs, velum or radial 
canals. In the Stylasieridae sessile gano- 
phores are formed, always by budding 
from the coenosarc. In DisUchopora the 
gonophores have radial canals, but in 
other genera they arc sporosocs with no 
trace of medusoid structure. 

Classification. — Two families are known : — 

1. MtUeporutae. — Coem^steum massive, 
irregular in fonn ; pores scattered irregu- 
larly 01 in cyclosystems, without .styles, with 
transverse tabulae: free mf?dusae. A single 
genus, Millepora (figs. 60, 61). 

2. Siylasteridae. — Coenosteum arbor- 
escent, sometimes tanlike, with |)ore» only 
on one face, or on the lateral margins of the 
branches ; gastropores with tabulae only lu 
two genera, but with (except in A stylus) a 
slyle, Lt. a conical, thorn-Uko projection 
from the base of tlie pore, sometimes found 
fUso in dactylopores; sessile gonophorcs. 

Sfioradopora has the pores scattered irregu- 
larly. Distichopora has the pores arrangt‘d 
in rows. StylasUr has cyclosysienis. In 
Allopora the cyclostems resemble tlw calyces 
of Anthoxoan corals. In Crypiohtlia the Fig. 63. — Portion of 
cyclosystem is covered by a cap or oper- the corallum ol zlslyhis 
culum. In A stylus (fig. 63) styles are subviridis (one of the 

. Stytasiendw), showing 

Affimttes of the HydrocoraUwtae. — There cyclosyaiems placed at 
can no doubt that the forms compriaed intervals on the 
in this order bear a close relationship to the liranches, each with a 
Hydroidea, eBpcs:mlly the sub-order <Jymno- central gastropore and 
blastea, with which they should perhaps be xone of slit-like dac- 
classed in a natural classificatioti. A hydro- tylopores. (After 
coralline may be^ regarded as a form of Moseley.) 
hydroid colony iu which the coenosarc 

foniw a felt -work ramifying in all planes, and in which the 
chmeunts perisarc is replaced by a massive calcareous skeleton. So 
far as the trophosome is concerned, the .step from an encrusting 
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hydroid such as Hydrmtima to tlie hydrocorallitie Mill&pcra is not 
great. 

Hickson considers that the Jamilies MUleporidae and StylasUridae 
should eland quite apart from one another and should not be united 
in one order. The nearest approach to the 'Stylasieridae is perhaps 
to be found in CenUelUy with its arborescent tmphoaomc lurmed of 
anastomosing ooenosanad tubes supported by a tliick perisarc and 
covered by a common ectoderm. Cerateila stands in m iich the same 
relation to the Stylasteridae that Hydraciiniu does to the Mille^ 
povidacy in both cases the chitinous perisarc being replacetl hv the 
solid coenostoum to which the hydrocorallines owe the second half 
of their name. 

Order IV. Graptolitoidea (Rluibdophora, Allman).— This | 
order has been constituted for a peculiar group of palaeozoic 
fossfls, which have been interpreted as the remains of the skeletons 
of Hydrozoa of an extinct type. 

A typical graptolite consists of an axis bearing a series of 
tooth-like projections, like a saw. Each such projection is re- 
garded as representing a cup or hydrotheca, similar to those hf)rne 
by a calyptoblastic hydroid, such as Strtuiaria. The supposed 
hydrolhecae may be present on one side of the axis only (mono- 
prionid) or on both sides (diprionid); the first case may be 
conjeetured to be the result of uniserial (helicoid) budding, the 
second to be produced by biserial (scorpioid) budding. In one 
division {Retioliiidae) the axis is reticulate. In addition to the 
stems bearing cups, there are found vesicles associated with 
them, which have been interpreted as gonothecae or as floats, 
that is to say, air-bladders, uding as hydrostatic organs for a 
floating polyp-colony. 

Since no graptolites are known living, or, indeed, since palaeo- 
zoic times, the interpretation of their structure and affinities 
must of necessity be extremely conjectural, and it is by no means 
certain that they are Hydrozoa at all. It can only be said that 
their organization, so far as the stale of their j)reservation 
permits it to be ascertained, offers closer analogies with the 
Hydrozoa, especially the Calyptoblastea, than with any other 
existing group of the animal kingdom. 

See th(‘ treatise of Deluge aad Ilcrouard (Hydrozoa, [f]), and the 
article (Ikapiolites. 

Order V. Trachylinea. — Ilydromedusae without alterna- 
tion of generations, i.e. without a hydroid phase ; the medusa 
develops directly from die actinula larva, which may, however, 
multiply by budding. Medusae with sense-organs represented 
by otocysts derived from modified tentacles ( ten tacu Joeys ts), 
c onUining otoliths of cndodermal origin, and innervated from 
the ex-umbral nerve-ring. 

This order, containing tlie typical oceanic medusae, is divided 
into two sub-orders. 

Sub-order i. Trachomedurae. — Tentacles given off from 
the margin of the umbrella, which is entire, i.e. not lobed or 
indented ; tcntaculocysts usually enclosed in vesicles ; gonads 
on the radial canals. The medusae of tliis order are characterized 
by the tough, rigid rorcsistence of the umbrella, due partly to 
the dense nature of the mcsogloea, partly to the presence of a 
marginal rim of chondral tissue, consisting of thickened ectoderm 
containing great numbers of neniatocysts, and forming, as it 
were, a cushion-tyre supporting the edge of the umbrella. ITo- 
longations from the rim of chondral tissue may form clasps 
or peronia supporting the tentacles. Ihc tentacles are primarily 
four in number, pcrradial, alternating with four interradial 
tcntaculocysts, but both tentacles and sense-organs may be 
multiplied and the primary perradii may bt; six instead of four 
(fig. 26). The tentacles are always solid, containing an axis 
of cndoderm-cclls resembling notochordal tissue or plant- 
parenchyma, and are but moderately flexible. The sense-organs 
are tentaculocysts which are usually enclojsed in vesicles and 
may be sunk far below the surface. The gonads arc on the 
radial canals or on the stomach (Ptychogastridae)j and each 
gonad may be divided into two by a longitudinal sub-umbral 
muscle-tract. The radial canals are four, six, eight or more, 
and in some genera blindly-ending centripetal canals are present 
(fig. 26). The stomach may be drawn out into the manubrium, 
forming a proboscis (“ Magenstiel ”) of considerable length. 

The development of the IVachom^usae, so far as it is known, 


shows an actinula-stage which is (either free (iarrai) or passed 
over in the egg (foetal) as in Getyonia ; in no case does there 
appear to be a free planuk-stage. The actinula, when free, 
may multiply by larval budding, in all cases both the original 
actinula all its descendants become converted into medusae, 
so that there is no alter* 
nation of generations. 

In Gonzonemus the acti- 
nula becomes attached 
and polyp-like and repro- 
duces b)' budding. 

The Trachom«dusae arc 
divided into the foiloiving 
lamihuu : 

1 . Petasidae [PetaQh u i > 
dae ). — Four radial canals, 
four gonads ; stomach not 
prolonged into tlie manu- 
brium, which is relatively 
short ; teutaculoc y st s f riNc . 

Petasus and other genera 
make up this family, 
founded by Haeckid, but 
no other naturalist has 
ever seen them, and it is 
probable that they are 
wtuply immature forms of 
other i^eucra. 

2. Olindiadas, witli four 
radial canals and four 
gonads ; manubrium 
short ; ring-canals giving 
off blind centripetal 
canals; tcutacuiocysts 
enclosed. Ohndias miilleri 
(fig. 64) is a common 
Mediterranean species. 

Other genera arc 
fopsis, Vossea and Go«^- 
onemus ; the last named 
bears adhesive sucKers on 
the tentacles. Some doubt 
attaches to the position 
of this family. It has 
been asserted tliat the 
tentaculocysts are entirely 
ectodermal and that cither 
the family should bo 
placed among.st the Lepto- 
medusae, or sliould form, 
together with certain Leptoraedu.sae, an entirely distinct order. 
In Gonioneiims^ however, the concrement-cclls are VudcKlermal. 

3. Trachyttemtdac . — Eight radial canals, eight gonads, stomach 
not prolonged into inanuijrmni ; tenta- 
culocysts enclo.std. Rhopalovcma ,Tracliy- 
nenia, &c. 

4. Ptycho^astridae {Pectylhdae). — As 
in the preceding, but with suckers on 
the tentacles. Ptythogastna Allman 
[ — PectvUis)^ a clecp-bca form. 

5. Aglauridae . — Eight radial canals, 
two, four or eight gonads ; tentacles 
uumcrou.s; tentaculocysts free ; stomach 
prolonged mto mauubnum. Aglaura, 

Aglantha (tig 05), &c., with eiglit gonads; 

Stanraglawa wiili four ; Persa wiUi two. 

Amphogana, hennaphrodite, with nitile 
and female gonads on alternating radial 
canals. 

6. Ceryonidae . — Pour or si.K radial 
canals; gomids band - like ; .stomach 
prolonged into a manubrium of great 
length; tentaculocysts enclosed. Liriupe, 

Ac., with lour radial canals; Ceryomu, 

Carmarifia (fip. 26), &c., with six. 

7. Haiicretdae. — Eight very broad 
radial canals ; ex-umbrella often pro- 
vided with lateml outgrowths ; tentacles 
differing in. size, but in a single row. 

Hakcreas, 



After Hacckcl, Sj'sfim dcr Mtdvsfn^ by p«r. 
uiukion ofCunav Fisdicr. 

Fif.. 64 . — Oiindias miiUeri, twice 
natural size. 



After E. T. Browne, Prae. ZooL 
Sfic. v/ Lamtan. 

Fig. — AglauJha 
rosea (Forbes), a British 
medusa, x 5. 


Sub-order 2. Narcomedusae. — Mai^n of the umbrclla- 
lobed, tentacles arising from the eK-ombrella at some distance 
from the margin ; tentaculocysts exposed, not enclosed in 
vesicles ; gonads on the sub-umbral floor of the stomach or of 
the gastric pouches. 
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Nftrcomcdusae exhibit peculiarities of form and structure 
which distinguish them at once from all other Hydromedusae. 
The umbrella is shallow and has the margin supported by a 
rim of thickened ectoderm, as in the Trachomedusae, but not 
so strongly developed. The tentacles are not inserted on the 
margin of the umbrella, but arise high up on the ex-umbral 
surface, and the umbrella is prolonged into lobes corresponding 
to the interspaces between the tentacles. The condition of 
things can be imagined by supposing that in a medusa primitively 
of normal build, with tentacles at the margin, the umbrella 
has pown down past the insertion of the tentacles. As a result 
of this extension of the umhrellar margin, all structures belonging 
to this region, namely, the ring-canal, the nerve-rings, and the 

rim of thickened ectoderm, 
do not run an even course, 
but are thrown into fes- 
toons, caught up under 
the insertion of each ten- 
tacle in such a way that 
the ring-canal and its ac- 
companiments form in each 
notch of the urnbrellar 
margin an inverted V, the 
apex of which corresponds 
to the insertion of the 
tentacle ; in some cases 
the limbs of the V may run 
for some distance parallel 
to one another, and may 
be lused into one, giving a 
figure better compared to 
an inverl<’d Y. Thus the 
ectodermal rim runs 
round the edge of each 
passes upwards towards 
the base of the tentacle Iroin the re-entering angle betw'een 
two adjacent lof)es, to form with its fellow' of the next 
lobe a tentacle-clasp or peronium, i.c. a streak of thickened 
ectoderm supporting the tentacle. Similarly the ring-canal 
runs round the edge of the lobe as the so-called festoon-canal, 
and then runs upwards under the peronium to the base of the 
tentacle as one of a pair of peronial canals, the limbs of the V-like 
figure already mentioned. Tlie nerve rings have a similar 
course. The tcntaculocN'st.s are implanted round the margins 
of the lobes of the umlirella and may be .supported by prolonga- 
tions of the ectodermal rim termed oloporpae {Gehbrspavf[en). 
'J'he radial canals are represented by wide gastric pout'hes, and 
may be aliscnt, so that the tentacles arise directly from the 
stomach {Solmaridac). 'Fhc tentacles arc always solid, as in 
'JYacliurnedusae. ' j 

The development of the Narco medusae is in the main similar 
to that of the Trachornedasae, but shows .some remarkable 
features. In Aefiijiopsis a planula is formed by multipolar 
immigration. The two ends of the planula become greatly 
lengthened and give rise to the two primary tentacles of the 
actinula, of which the mouth arises from one .side of the planula. 
Hence the principal axis of the future medusa corresponds, 
not to the longitudinal axis of the planula, but to a transverse 
axis. This is in some degree parallel to the cases dc.scribe(l 
ebove, in which a planula gives rise to the hydrorhiza, and bud.s 
a polyp laterally. 

In Cunina and allied genera the actinula, formed in the manner 
described, has a hypostome of great length, quite disproportionate 
to the sizi; of the bocK', and is further endowed with the power 
of producing buds from a stolon arising from the aboral side of 
the body. In these species the actinula is parasitic upon another 
medusa; for instance, Cnnoctaniha ocUmaria upon Turritopsis, 
(\ probosddea upon Ltriopc or Geryonia. The parasite effects 
a lodgment in the host either by invading it as a free-swimming 
planula, or, apparently, in other cases, as a spore-embryo which is 
captured and swallowed as food by the host. The parasitic actinula 
is found attached to the proboscis of the mcdu.sa; it thrusts its 



Fig, 66. — Cmnna rhodndartyla, ono 
ol the Nartomednsae, (After Haeckel.) 
c, Circular canal. 

h, “ Oloporpae " or centripetal process 
of the inar^'inal cartilaginous ring 
connected with tentaculocyst. 

A, Stomach. 

/, Jelly ot the disk 

r, Kaciiating canal (pouch of stomach) , 

</, ‘iVutacles. 

iiv, 'i\“iUaclc root . 

lobe of the umbrella and then 


greatly elongated hypostome into the mouth of the medusa 
and nourishes itself upon the food in the digestive cavity of 
its host. At the same time it produces buds from an aboral 
stolon. The buds become medusae by the direct method of 
budding described above. In some cases the buds do not become 
detached at once, but the stolon continues to grow and to produce 
more buds, forming a “bud -spike” (Knospetidhre), which 
consists of the axial stolon bearing medusa-buds in all stages 
of development. In such cases the original parent-actinula 
does not itself become a medusa, but remains arrested in develop- 
ment and ultimately dies off, so that a true alternation of genera- 
tions is brought about. It is in these parasitic forms that we 
meet with the method of reproduction by sporogony described 
above. 


In other Narcomedusae, e.g. Cunoctantha jowleri Browne, 
buds are formed from the sub-umbrella on the under side of the 
stomach pouches, where later the gonads are developed. 

Classificaiion . — Three families of Narcomodu.sae are recognized 
(see O. Maas [ 40 ]) : 

J. Cunanthidac , — With broad gadric pouchc.s which are simple, 

i.e. undivided, and “ jicrnemal," i.c. corre.spond in position with the 
lentacles. Cunina (fig. 66) 
with more than eight ten- 
tacles : Cunoctantha with eight 
tentacles, four perradial, four 
inlerradial. 

2. —Radii a mul- 
tiple of four, with radial gastric 
pouches bifurcated or .sub- 
divided : the tentacles are 
irnjilanted in the notch between 
the two subdivisions of each 
(primary) gastric pouch, hence 
the (.secondary) gastric jiouches 
appear to bo ” mternemal " 
in position, i.e. to alternate in 
position with the tentacles. 

Aegina, with four tentacles and 
eight jioiiclies ; Aegtnura (hg. 

25), with eight tentacles anti 
sixteen t^ouches ; Solmundvlla 
(hg. 67) , With two tentacles and 
eight pouches; Aeginopsis 
(fig. 23), with two or lour 

tentacles and .sixteen pouches. n lu /* > ^ ^ 

i After O. M.ui'., Lt’as/>ecfoten Meduscu der 

3. Solmafulac. No gastric Si/xwa ExJ>editwn, l)y permission of K, S. 
pouches ; the numerous ten- hriir& Co. 

tacles arise direct from the Fig. (^j.—Solmundella bitentaculata 
stomach, into which also the (Quoy and Gaimard). 

peronial canals o))en, so that 

the ring-canal is rut up into .separate festoons. Solmaris, Pvgantha, 
Poh’xenia, Sec. To this family should be referred, probably, the genus 
Hydroctena, descTihed b\’ C.' Dawydov [iia| and regarded by him 
as intermediate between Hydromedusae and Ctciiophorai See 
O. Maas [86]. 

Appendix to the Trachylinae. 

Of doubtful po.sition, but commonly referred to the Trachylinae, 
are the two genera of fresh-water ‘ medusae, Limnorodium and 
Limnocnida. 



Ltmnocodtum sowerhyi was first discovered in the Victoria reg/a 
tank in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’.s Park, London. Since tlien 
it has been discovered in other botanic gardens in various parts of 
Furope, its two most recent appearances being at Lyons (n^oi) and 
Munich (1Q05), occurring always in tank.s in which the Victoria regia 
is cultivated, a fact which indicates that tropical South America is 
Its original habitat. In the .same tanks a small livdroid, very similar 
to Murohydra, has been toiind, which bears medusa-buds and is 
probably the stock from which the medusa is budded. It is a re- 
markable fact that all .specimens of Limnorodium hitlierio seen have 
been males ; it may be iiilerred from this citlier that only one pol} ])- 
stock has been introduced into Europe, from whicli all the medusae 
seen hitherto have been budded, or perhaps that the female medii.sa 
is a sessile gonophore, as in Pennaria. The male gonads are carried on 
the radial canals. 

Limnocnida tanganyicae was discovered first in Lake Tanganyika, 
but ha.s since been discovered also in Lake Victoria and in the 
river Niger. It differs from Limnorodium in having practically no 
manubrium but a wide mouth two-thirds the diameter of the umbrella 
across. It buds medusae from the margin of the mouth in Mav and 
June, and in August and September the gonads are formed in the 
place where the buds arose. The hydroid phase, if any, is not 
known. 

Both these medusae have sense-organs of a peculiar type, which 
are said to contain an endodermal axis like the sense-organs of 
Trachylinae, but the fact has recently been called in question for 
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Limnocodium by S, Goto, who considers the genus to be allied to 
Olindias, Allman, on the other hand, referred Limnocodium to the 
Leptoraedusae. 

In this connexion must be mentioned, finally, the medusae budded 
from the fresh-water polyp Micruhydra. The polyp-stages of Limno- 
codium and Microhydra are extremely similar in character. In both 
cases the hydranth is extremely reduced and has no tentacles, and 
the polyp forms a colony by budding from the base. In Limno- 
codium the body secretes a gelatinous mucus to which adhere 
particles of mud, &c., forming a protective covering. In Microhydra 
no such protecting case is formeci. In view of the great resemblance 
between Microhydra and the polyp of Limnocodium, it might be 
expected that the medusae to which they give origin would also be 
similar. As yet, however, the medusa of Microhydra has only been 
seen in an immature condition, but it shows some well-marked 
differences from Limnocodium, especially in the structure of the 
tentacles, which furnish useful characters fur distinguishing species 
amongst me(.lusae. 7'he possession of a polyp-stage by Limnocodium 
and Microhydra furnishes an argument agamst placing them in the 
Trachylinae. Their sense-organs require renewed investigations. 
(Browne [10] and [lotf].) 

Order VI. Siphonophora. — Pelagic floating Hydrozoa with 
great differentiation of parts, each performing a special function ; 
generally regarded as colonies showing differentiation of in- 
dividuals in correspondence with a physiological division of 
labour. 



A typical Siphonophorc is a stock or cortnus consisting of a 
number of appendages placed in organic connexion with one 
another by means of a coenosan. I'he cocnosarc does not 
differ in structure from that already described in colonial 
Hydrozoa. It consists of a hollow tube, or tubes, of which the 
wall is made up of the two body-layers, ectoderm and endoderm, 

and the cavity is a continua- 
tion of the digestive cavities 
of the nutritive and other 
appendages, i,e, of the coel- 
enteron. The coenosarc may 
consist of a single elon- 
gated tube or stolon, forming 
the stem or axis of the 
cormus on whicli, usually, 
the appendages are arranged 
in groups termed cormidia; 
or it may take the form of a 
compact mass of ramifying, 
anastomosing tubes, in which 
case the cormus us a whole 
has a compact form and cor- 
midia arc not distinguish- 
able. In the Disconectae the 
coenosarc forms a spongy 
mass, the ceniradenia,'' 
which is partly hepatic in 
function, forming the so- 
called liver, and partly ex- 
cretor>\ 

The appendages show^ 
various types of form and 

Pig. 68. — Diagram sliowiug pos- structure corresponding to 
sil)lu modihcaliuuB of meduhifurm different functions. The cor- 
and hydriform person.s of a colony jg always differentiated 
of Siphonophora, The thick black . 

line represents endoderm, the thinner mtO two parts, an Upp 
line ectoderm. (After Allman.) portion termed the neclosome, 
n, Pneumatocyst. in which the apjMindages are 

k, Nectocalyces (swimming bells). locomotor or hydrostatic in 

/, Hydrophyllium (covering-piece). . that is tosnv serve 

t , Generative medusiform person. umction, that is to say , serve 

g, Palpon with attached palpacle, A. for swimming or floating; 
e, Siphon with branched grappling and a lower portion termed 
tentacle, /. the siphosome, bearing ap- 

m, Stem. pendages which are nutritive, 

reproductive or simply protective in function. 

Divergent views have been held by different authors both as 
regards the nature of the cormus as a whole, and as regards 
the homologies of the different types of appendages borne 
by it. 

The general theories of Siphonophoran morphology are discussed 


below, but in enumerating the various types of appendages it is 
convenient to discuss their morphological interpretation at the same 
time. 

In the nectosome one or more of the following types of appendage 
occur : — 

1. Swimming-bells, termed nectocalyces or nectophores (fig. 68, A), 
absent in Chondrophorida and Cystophorida ; they are contractile and 
resemble, both in appearance, structure and function, the umbrella 
of a medu.sa, with radial canals, ring-canal and velum ; but they 
arc without manubrium, 
tentacles or sense-orgaii-s, 
and are alway.s bilaterally 
symmetrical, a peculiarity 
of form related with the 
fact that they are attached 
on one side to the stem. 

A given cormus may bear 
one or several necto- 
calyces, and by their con- 
tractions tlicy propel the 
colony slowly along, like 
so many medusae har- 
nessed together. In cases 
where llie cormus has no 
pneumatophore the top- 
most swimming bell may 
contain an oil-reservoir or 
oleocyst. 

2. T he pneumatophore 
or air-bladder (fig. 68, ri), After A. Agassiz, from Lankeater's Treatise t>n 
for passive locomotion. Zoology. 

forming a float which Fic. 60. — Porpita, seen from alxjve, 
keeps the cormus at or showing the pneumatophore and ex- 
near the surface of the panded palpons. 
water. The pneumato- 
phore arises from the ectoderm as a pit or invagination, part of 
which forms a gas-.secreting gland, while the rest gives ri.se to an 
air-sack lined by a chilinous cuticle. Tlie orifice of invagination 
forms a pore which may be clo.sed up or may form a protruding 
duct or lunnel. As iti the analogous swim-bladder of fishes, the 
gas in the pneumatophore can be secreted or ab.sorbed, whereby 
the specific gravity of the body can be diminished or incrca.sed, so 
as to cause it to float nearer the surface or at a deeper level. 
Never more than one pneumatophore is found in a cormus, and 
when present it is always situated at the highest point above the 
swimming bells, if the.se are present also. In Velella the pneumato- 
phore becomes of complex structure and sends air-tubes, lined by a 
chitin and re.sembling tracheae, down into the compact coeno.sarc, 
thus evidently serving a respiratory as well as a hydrostali(, 
function. 

Divergent views have been held as to the morphological 
significance of the pneumatophore. K. Haeckel regarded the 
whole structure as a glandular ectodennal pit formed on the ex- 
umbral surface of a medusa-person. C. Chun and, more recently, K, 
Wollereck [59], on the other hand, have shown that the ectodermal 
pit which gives rise to the pneurnatojihore represents an eutocodou. 
Hence the cavity of the air-.sack is ecpiivalent to a sub-umbral 
cavity in which no manubrium is formed, and the pore or orifice of 
invagination would represent the margin of the umbrella. In the 
wall of the sack is a double layer of endoderm, the space between 
which is a continuation of the coelcnteron. By coalescence of the 
endoderm-Iayers, the coelenteron may be reduced to vessels, usually 
eight in number, opening into a ring-sinus surrounding the pore. 
Thus the disposition of the endodenn-cavities is roughly comparable 
to the gastrovascular system of a medusa. 

The difference between the theories of Haeckel and Chun is con- 
nected with a further divergence in the interpretation of the stem or 
axis of the cormus. Haeckel regards it as the equivalent of the 
manubrium, and as it is implanted on the blind end of the pneuinato- 
phore, such a view leads neces.sarily to the air-sack and gland being a 
development on the ex-umbral surface of the medusa-person. Chun 
and Woltereck, on the other hand, regard the stem as a stolo prolifer 
arising from the aboral pole, that is to say, from the ex-umbrella, 
similar to that which grow's out from the cx-umbral surface of tlie 
embryo of the Narcomedusae and produces buds, a view which is 
certainly supported by the embryological evidence to be adduced 
shortly. 

In the siphosome the following types of appendages occur 

1. Siphons or nutritive appendages, from which the order takes it.s 

name ; never absent and usually present in great numbers (fig. 68, e). 
Each is a tube dilated at or towards the base and containing a mouth 
at its extremity, leading into a stomach placed in the dilatation 
already mentioned. The siphons have been compared to the manu- 
brium of a medusa-individual, or to polyps, and hence are sometimes 
termed gastrozoids. , . 

2. Palpons (fig. 68, g), present in some genera, especially m 
Physonectae ; similar to the siphons but without a mouth, cmd purely 
tactile in function, hence sometimes termed dactvlozoids. If a 
distal pore or aperture is present, it is excretory in function ; such 

' varieties have been termed “ cystons " by Haeckel. 
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3. Tentaci^ (" I=mngfM$n ahva^B present, and impUated one 

•t the baw oi each mhoa (% 68, /). The tentacles of a^honophores 
may reach a great length and have a complex structure. They may 
bear acc^ory or (mtilla (/'), eovteed ttneUy with batteries 

01 nematocysts, to which these organisms owe their great powers of 
onence and defence. 

4, Palpacles Tmtfaden occurring together with palpona, one 
implanted at the base of each paipon (hg. 68, h). Each palpacle is 
a tactile filameiit, very extensile, without accessory filaments or 
nematocysts. 

5. Bracts (“ hydrophvllia ”), occur in Calycophorida and some 
Physophorida as scale-like apjjendages protecting other parts (fig. 
68, 1). The mesogloea is greatly developed in them and they are 
^ often of very tough consistency. By Haeckel tlicy 

are considered homologous with the umbrella of a 
medusa, 

6. Go)iostyles, appendages which produce by budding 
medusae or gonophores, like the blastostyiea of a hydroid 
colony. In their most pnmitive form they are seen in 
Velella *13 " gonosiphons," which possess mouths like 
the ordinary sterile siphons and bud free medusae, in 
other forms they have no mouths. They may be 
branched, so-called " gonodendra," and amongst them 
may occur special forms of palfions, “ gonopalpoiLS." 
Tlie gono, styles have Ix'en compared to the hlastostylcs 
of a hydroid colon or to llie manubrium of a 
medusa which produtes free? or sessile medusa-buds. 

7. Gonophorfs, produced either on the goiiostyles 
already mentionecl or budded, as in hydrocorallines, 
from the coenosarc, i.e. the stem (tig. *68, i). Ihey 
show every triinsition between free medusae and 
sporosacs, as already desmbed for hydroid colonies. 

Thus in V elcUa free medu.sac are produced, 
whicJi have been de.scribed as an inde- 
I>endei\t genus of medusae, Chrysawntra, 
In other types the medusae may be set 



From G. H. Fowler, after G* 
Cuvier, Lankcstei's Trtatise oh 
Zoology, 

Fig, 71. — Upper sur- 
face of Vtlella, showi ig 
pneumatophorc and sail. 
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Pro. 72.— A, Dipkyes campanulata ; 
B, a group of appendages (cormidium) of 
the same Diphyes, (After C. Ciegenbaur.) 


From G. H. Fowler, after A, Agns'iiz, LankeRter'.s j'rcatite on Zoology, 

Fig. 70. — Diagram of the structure of Vtlella, showing the central and 
peripheral thirds of a half-section of the colony, the middle third being 
omitted. The ectoderm is indicated by close hatching, the endoderm by 
light hatching, the mt*sogloea by thick black lines, the horny skeleton of 
the pneumatophorc and sail by dotting, 

BL, Blastostyle. M, Medusoid gonophorcs. 

Centradciiia. PN, Primary central chamber and 

Paipon. PN', concentric chamber of 

Edge of colony prolonged be- the pneumatophore, showing 

yond the i)neumatophorc. an opening to the exterior 

G, Cavity of the large central and a “ trachea." 

siphon. S, Sail. 

so-called ."gemtel swimming , oidgincdpSLila'thrcc*^^^ as it were, 

I planula itself mostly gives rise to coeno-arc 
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appe ndag es aw atruigod u ffigialaKily recurrent cormidia along it. 
Md oorm^ are then said ta be " ordinate." In sucli cases the 

oldest cormidia, that is to say, those furthest from the nectosome 
may become detached (like the segments ' 

or proglottides of a tape-worm) and 
swim off, each such detached cormidium 
then becoming a small free cormus 
which, in many cases, has been given an 
independent generic name. A cormidium 
may contain a single nutritive siphon 
(" monogastric ") or Bcveral siphons 
(" polygastnc "). 

The following are some of the forms 
of cormidia that occur : — 

X. The fwdoA'omtf (Calycophorida), con- 
sisting of a bract, siphon, ttantacle and 
gonoi)liorc ; when free it is known as 
liudoA la, 

2. Ihe ersaeome (Calycophorida), made up of tJie same appendages 
as the preceding type but with tJie additioii of a nectocalyx ; when 
free termed Ersaea. 

3. I'he rhodalomc of some Rhodalidae, consisting of siphon, tentacle 
and one or more gonophores. 

4. The athofome of Fhysophora, &c., consisting of siphon, tentacle, 
one or more palpons witli palpacles, and one or more gono})hores. 

5. The crystallome of Authemodes, 6cc.^ similar to the athorome but 
with the addition of a 
gt’dup ol bracts. 

Embryology of the 
Stplionophora.— The fer- 
tilized ovum gives rise 
to a i)arenchymula, with 
solid endoderm, which is 
.set free as a free-swim- 
ming planula larva, in 
the manner already de- 
scribed (see Hy DR 07 . 0 a). 

The planula has its two 
extremities dissimilar 
(Bipolaria - larva) . The 
subsequent development 
is slightly different ac- 
cording as tlie future 
cormus is headed by a 
pneumatophore (Physo- 
j)honda, CyvStophorida) 
or by a nectocalyx (Caly- 
cophonda). 

^ (i.) Physopho- 
rida, for example 
JIalistemma (C, 

Chun, Hvdrozoa 
[ 1]). The planula 
b^omescl ongated 
and broader 
towards one pole, 
at which a pit or 
invagination of the 
ectoderm arises. 

Next the pit closes 
up to form a 
vesicle witli a pore, 
and so gives rise 
to the pneumato- 
].hore. From the 
broader portion of 
the planula an 
outgrowth arises 
which becomes the 
first tentacle of 
Uio cormus. The 
endoderm of the 
planula now ac- 
quires a cavity, 
and at the 
narrower pole a 
mouth is lx>rmed, 
giving rise to the 
primary siphon. 

Thus from tho 
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Axis of the colony. 
Nectocalyx. 
Sub-umbral cavity 
of nectocalyx. 
Radial canals of 
nectocalyx. 
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condition, however, is that in which sessile medusoid gonophorcs or 
sporosacs are produced. 

The various types of appendages described in the foregoing may 
be arranged m groups termed cormidia. In lornis with a compact 
coenosarc such as Vehlla, Physalia, See,, the separate cormidia cannot 
be sharply distinguished, and .such a condition is described techni- 
cally as one with “ scattered " cormidia. In forms in which, on tlie 
other Ivand, the coenosarc forms an elongated, tubular axis or stem. 


O r i fi c c of 
nectocalyx. 
t, Bract. 
n, Siphon. 
g, Gonophore. 

1, Tentacle. 

budded oh. while 
just as in .some 


hydroids the planula is converted chiefly into hydrorhiza. 

(ii.) Calycophorida. for example, Muggiaoa, The planula develops, 
on the whole, m a similar manner, but the ectodermal invagi- 
nation arises, not at the pole of the planula, but on the side ol its 
broader portion, and gives rise, not to a pneumatophore. but to a 
nectocalyx, the primary swimming Ix*ll ere protocodon (" Eallschtrm ") 
which is later thrown off and replaced by secondary svvimmmg bells, 
meiacodons^ budded from the coenosarc. 
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Fmm a comparison of the two embryolog^oal types there caa be no 
doubt on two points ; first, that the pneuaiatophare and the proto- 
eodon are strictly homoiogous, and, t h erefore If the nectocaiyx fa 
comparable to the umbrdla of a medusa, as seema obviovg, the 
poeumatophoro must be so too ; secondly, that the coenosarcal axis 
arises from the ex>umbrella of the medusa and cannot be compared 
to a manubrium, but is strictly comparable to the bud-spike of * 
Narcoraedusan. 

Theories of Siphonophore Morphology . — The many theories that 
have been put forward as to the interpretation of the c o r m us 
and the various parts are set forth and discussed in the 
treatise of Y. Delate and E. H6rouafd (Hydrozoa [ 4 }) and more 
rece itly by R. Woltereck [M], and only a brief analysis can be 
given here. 

In the first place the cormus has been regarded as a single indi- 
vidual and its apjiendages as organs. This is the so-called “ poly- 

organ ** theory, especially con- 
nected with tlrt name of Huxley ; 
but it must be borne in mind that 
Hnxlcy regarded all the forms 
produced, in atiy animal, between 
one egg-^ncration and the next, 
as constituting in the lump one 
single individual. Huxley, there- 
fore, consklered a hydroid colony, 
for example, as a single individual, 
and each sc[)aratc pmyp or medusa 
budded from it as having the 
value of an organ and not of an 
individual. Hence Huxley's view 
is not so different trom those held 
by ofther authors as it seems to 
be at first sight. 

In more recent years Woltereck 
[6#] has supported Huxley's view 
of individuality, at the same time 
drawing a fine distinction between 
" individual " and " person." The 
individual is the product of sexual 
reproduction ; a person is an indi- 
vidual of lower rank, which may 
be profluced asexually. A Sipho- 
nopliore is regarded as a single 
inaividual composed of numerous 
zoids, budded from the primary 
zoid ^phon) produced from tl 
planma. Any given zoid fa a 
person-zoid if equivalent to the 
primary zoid, an organ-zoid if 
e(|ui valent only to a part of it. 
Woltereck confers the siphono- 
phores most nearly allied to the 
Narcoraedusae, producing like 
them buds from an alxiral stolon, 
the first bud being represented 
by the pneumatophore or pro- 
tocodem, in different casc-s. 

Contrasting, in the second place, 
with the polyorgan theory are the 
various " polyperson " theories 
which mterpret the Siphonophore 
cormus as a colony composed of 
more or fewer individuals in or- 
ganic union with one another. On 
this interpretation there fa still 
room for considerable divergence 
of opinion as regards detail. To 
begin with, it is not necessary on 
the polyperson theory to regard 
each appendage as a distinct in- 
dividual ; it is still possible to 
compare appendages with parts 
of an individual which have become separated from one another 
by a process of " dislocation of organs." Thus a bract may be 
regarded, with Haeckel, as a modified umbrella of a medusa, 
a siphon as its manubrium, and a tentacle as representing a 
mednsan to^itacle shifted in attachment from the margin to the 
snb-umbrella ; or a siphon may be compared with a polyp, of which 
the single tentacle has become shifted so as to be attached to the 
cocnosarc and so on. Some authors prefer, on the other hand, to 
regard every appendage as a separate individual, or at least as a 
portion of an individual, of which other portions have been lost or 
obliterated. 

A further divergence of opinion arises from differences in the 
interpretation of the persons composing the colony. It is possible to 
regard the cormus (i) as a colony of m^usar-persons, (2) as a colony 
of polyp-persons, (3) as composed partly of one, partly of the other. 
It fa sufficient here to mention briefly the views put forward on this 
point by C. Qhun and E. Haeckel. 

Chun (Hydrozoa [1]) maintain.s the older views of Leuckart and 



After C. GejfBnb.'iur. 

Fig. 73. — Physnphora hydrostatica. 
a\ Pncumatocysl. 
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Qaus, according to which the cormus fa to be compared to a floating 
hydroid colony. It may be regarded as derived from floating polype 
similar to Nemopsis or Pelagohydra, which by budding prodtice a 
colony of poi3r{is and also fiorm medusa-buds. polyp-indi- 

viduals form the nutritive Hfohosomis or trophosoaie. The neduns- 
buds are either fertile ot stenie. If fertile they become fuse medusae 
or sessile gonophoiBa U sterile they remain attached and loco- 
motor in function, forming the nectosome, the pneumati^bore 
and swimming-bolfa. 

Haeckel, on the other hand. Is in accordance with Balfour in 
regarding a Siphom^^l^ as a medusome, that fa to say, as a colony 
composed of medusoid peiscms or organs entirely. Haeckel con- 
siders that the biphonophores have two dfatinct ancestral lines of 
evolution : 

1. In the Disconanthae, in such form.'? as Velella, Porpita, &c., 
the ancestor was an eight-rayed medusa (iHsconula) which acquired a 
pneumatophore as an ectodermal pit on the ex-umbrella, and in 
which the organs (manubrium, tentacles, &c.) became secondarily 
multiplied, just as they do in Cia.^troblasta as the result of incomplete 
fission. The nearest living allies of the ancestral Dtsconula are to 
be sought in the Pectyllidae. 

2. In the Stphofianthae, i.e. in all other Siphonophores, the ances- 
tral form was a Siphonula, a bilaterally symmetrical Anthomedusa 



After Haeckel, from Lankcstw’n Trtatise on Zoology. 

74 . — Stephalia corona, a young colony, 

p, Pneumatophore. /, Aurophorc. 5, Siphon, 

n, Nectocalyx. lo, Orifice of the aurophore. t, T ciitacle. 


with a single long tentacle (cf. Corymorpha), which became dis- 
placed from the margin to the sub-umbrella. The Siphonuia pro- 
duced buds on the manubrium, as many Anthomedusae arc known 
to do, and these by reduction or dislocation of parts gave rise to 
the various appendages of the colony. Thus the urabrella of the 
Sipbonttla became the protocodon, and its manubrium, the axis or 
stolon, which, bv a process of dfalocation of oigant, escaped, as it 
were, from tlie sub-umbrella through a cleft and became secondarily 
attached to the ex-umbrella. It must be pointed out that^ however 
probable Haeckel’s theory may be in other respects, there is not the 
siighte.st evidence for any such cleft ki the umbrella having been 
present at any time, and that the embryolorical evidence, as aUready 
pointed out, is all arainst any homology between the stem and a 
manubrium, since the primary siphon does net become the stem, 
which arises from the ex-ttmbral side of the protocodon and fa 
strictly comparable to a stolon. 

ClassifkcUton . — The Siphonophora may be divided, following 
Delage and H6rouard, into four sub-orders : 

I. Chondropkorida {Disconectae Haeckel^ Tracheophysae 
Chun). With an apical chambered pneumatophore, from which 
tracheal tubes may take origin (fig. 70) ; no ncctocalyces or 
bracts ; appendages all on the lower side of the piieumato|fliore 
arising a compact coenosarc, and consisting of a central 
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principal siphon, surrounded by gonosiphons, and these again 
by tentacles. 

Three families : (i) Discalidae, for Discalia and allied genera, deep- 
sea forms not well known ; (2) PorptUdae for the familiar genus 
Porpita (fig. 6g) and its allies ; and (3) Veldlidae, represented by the 
well-known genus Velella (figs. 70, 71), common in the Mediterranean 
and other seas. 

II. Calycophorida {Calyconectae, Haeckel). Without pneu- 
matophore, with one, two, rarely more nectocalyces. 

Three families: (i) Moftophyidae^ with a single nectocalyx ; 
examples Mugf^tara, sometimes found in British seas, Sphaeronectes, 
&c. ; (2) DtpJiyidar, with two nectocalyces'; examples Diphyes (fig. 
72), Praya, Ahvla, ike. ; and (3) Polyp'hvidae, with numerous necto- 
calyces ; example Htppotodius, Stephanophyes and other genera. 



From G. H. Fowler, modified after G. Cuvier and E Haei^kel, Lankester’s Treatise 
OM Zoohjiy. 

Fig. 75. — A. Physalia, general view, diagrammatic ; B, cor- 
midium of Phvsaha ; D, palpon ; T, palpacle ; G, siphon ; GP, 
gonopalpon ; M 3 , male gonophore ; M 9 , female gonophore, ulti- 
mately set free. 

III. Physophorida {Physonectae + Auronectae, Haeckel). 
With an apical pneumatophore, not divided into chambers, 
followed by a series of nectocalyces or bracts. 

A great number of families and genera are referred to this group, 
amongst which may be mentioned specially — (i) Agalmidae, con- 
taining the genera Stephanomia, Agalma, Anihemodes, Halistemma, 
(Jcc.; (2) Apolemidae, with the genus Apolemia and its allies; 
(3) forskalndae, with Forskaha and allied forms; (4) Physophoridac, 
lor Physophora (fig. 73) and other genera, (5) Anthophysidae, for 
Anthophysu, Athorybia, &c.; and lastly the two families (6) Rhoda- 
lidae and (7) Stephalidae (fig. 74), constituting the group Auronectae 
of Haeckel . The Auronectae arc peculiar deep-sea forms, little known 
cxcc])t from Haeckel's descriptions, in which the large piieumato- 
phore has a peculiar duct, termed the aurophore, placed on its lower 
side in the midst of a circle of swimmmg-bells. 

IV. Cystophokkja {Cysionectae, Haeckel). With a very large 
pneumatophore not divided into chambers, but without necto- 
calyces or bracts. Two sections can be distinguished, the 


Rhizophysina, with long tubular coenosarc-bearing ordinate 
cormidia, and Physalina, with compact coenosarc-bearing 
scattered cormidia. 

A ty^ie of the Rhizophysina is the genus Rkizophysa. The 
Physalina comprise the families Physalidae and Epibulidae, of 
which the types arc Physalia (figs. 74, 75) and Epibulia, respectively. 
Physalia, known commonly as the Portuguese man-of-war, is re- 
markable for its great size, its brilliant colours, and its terrible sting- 
ing powers. 
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HYDROMETER (Gr. vSiop, water, and /xerpor, a measure), an 
instrument for determining the density of bodies, generally of 
fluids, but in some cases of solids. When a body floats in a 
fluid under the action of gravity, the weight of the body is equal 
to that of the fluid which it displaces (see H\t>romechanics). It 
is upon this principle that the hydrometer is constructed, and it 
obviously admits of two modes of application in the case of fluids : 
either we may compare the weights of floating bodies which are 
capable of displacing the same volume of different fluids, or we 
may compare the volumes of the different fluids which are dis- 
placed by the same weight. In the latter case, the densities of 
the fluids will be inversely proportional to the volumes thus 
displaced. 

The hydrometer is said by Synesius Cyreneus in his fifth letter 
to have been invented by Hypatia at Alexandria,^ but appears 
to have been neglected until it was reinvented by Robert Boyle, 
whose “ New Es.say Instrument,’’ as described in the Phil. Trans. 
for June 1675, differs in no es.sential particular from Nicholson’s 
hydrometer. This instrument was devised for the purpo.se of 
detecting counterfeit coin, especially guineas and half-guineas. 
In the first section of the paper {Phil Trans. No. 115, p. 329) the 
author refers to a glass instrument exhibited by himself many 
years before, and “ consisting of a bubble furnished with a long 
and slender stem, which was to be put into several liquors, to 
compare and estimate their specific gravities.” This seems to 
be the first reference to the hydrometer in modem times. 

In fig. I C represents the instrument used for guineas, the 
circular plates A representing plates of lead, which are used as 
ballast when lighter coins than guineas are examined. B 

^ In Nicholson* s Journal, iii. 8g, Citizen Eusebe Salverte 
calls attention to the poem " De Ponderibus et Mensuris " generally 
ascribed to Rhemnius Fannius Palaemon, and consequently 300 years 
older than Hypatia, in which the hydrometer is described and 
attributed to Archimedes. 


de 


represents “ a small glass instrument for estimating the specific 
gravities of liquors,” an account of which was promised by Boyle 
m the following number of the Phil. Trans. y but did not appear. 

The instrument represented at B (fig. i), which is copied from 
Robert Boyle’s sketch in the Phtl. Trans, for 1675, is generally 
known as the common hydrometer. 

It is usually made of glass, the lower 
bulb being loaded with mercury or 
small shot which serves as ballast, 
causing the instmment to float with 
the stem vertical. The quantity of 
mercury or shot inserted depends upon 
the density of the liquids for which 
the hydrometer is to be employed, it 
being essent«al that the whole of the 
bulb should be immersed in the heaviest 
liquid for whidi the instrument is used, 
while the length and diameter of the 
stem must be such that the hydro- 
meter will float in the lightest liquid 
for which it is required. The stem is 
usually divided into a number of equal 
parts, the divisions of the scale being 
varied in different instruments, accord- 
ing to the purposes for which they are 
employed. 

Let V denote the volume of the in- 
strument immersed {i.e. of liquid dis- 
placed) when the surface of the liquid in which the hydro- 
meter floats coincides with the lowest division of the scale, A the 
area of the transverse section of the stem, / the length of a scale 
division, n the number of divisions on the stem, and W the weight 
of the instrument. Suppo.se the succes.sive divisions of the scab; to 
be numoered o, 1, 2 . . . w starting with the lowe.st, and let 
tc'j . . . be the weights of unit volume ol the liquids in which 
the hydrometer sinks to the divisions o, i, 2 . . . n respectively. 
Then, by the principle of Arcliimede.s, 

W = Vwf^ ; or tCo = W/V. Also 
W = (V 4 -/A)tt/, ; ora/i==W/(V + /A), 

Wp = VV 7 ( V -f plA) , and 
w„ = W/(V + nlA), 



Fig. 1. — Boyle's New 
Essay Instrument. 


or the densities of the several liquids vary mversely els the respective 
volumes of the in.strumcnt immersed in them ; and, since the 
divisions of the scale correspond to equal increments ' of volume 
immersed, it follows that the densities of the several liquids in 
which the instrument sinks to the successive divisions form a 
harmonic series. 

If V = N/A then N expresses the ratio of the volume of the instru- 
ment up to the zero of the scale to that of one of the scale-divisions. 
If we suppose the lower part of the instrument replaced by a uniform 
bar of the same sectional area as the stem and of volume V, the 
indications of the instrument will be in no respect altered, and the 
bottom of the bar will be at a distance of N scale-divisions below 
tJie zero of the scale. 

In this case we have W/(N +p)/A ; or the density of the 
liquid varies inversely as N + p, that is, as the whole number of 
scale-divisions between the bottom of the tube and the plane of 
flotation. 

If we wish the successive divisions of the scale to correspond to 
equal increments in the density of the corrc.sponding liquids, then 
the volumes of the instrument, measured up to the successive 
divisions of the scalCj must form a series in harmonical progression, 
the lengths of the divisions increasing ar. we go up the stem. 

The greatest density of the liquid for which the instrument de- 
scribed above can be employed is W/V, while the least density is 
W/{V + nlA), or W/(V 4- v), where v represents the volume of the stem 
between the extreme divi.sions of the scale. Now, by increasing v, 
leaving W and V unchanged, wc may increase the range of the instru- 
ment indefinitely. But it is clear that if wc increase A, the sectional 
area of the stem, we shall diminish /, the length of a scale-division 
corresponding to a given variation of density, and thereby pro- 
portionately diminish the sensibility of the instrument, while 
diminishing the section A will increase I and proportionately increase 
the sensibility, but will diminish the range over which the instru- 
ment can be employed, unless we increase the length of the stem in 
the inverse ratio of the sectional area. Hence, to obtain great 
sen.sibility along witli a considerable range, we require very long 
slender stems, and to these two objections apply in addition to the 
question of portability ; for, in the first place, an instrument with 
a very long stem requires a very deep vessel of liquid for its complete 
immersion, and, in the second place, when most of the stem is al^ve 
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the i&inc of flotation, the stalii fitjr of the htstroBWat when Jloaiting 
be diminished or destroyed. The -mmus dsvices which have 
been adopted to ovxTcome thifi difficulty will be described in the 
account ^iven ol the several hydrometers which have been hithwto 
^oncraliy employed. 

The plan commonly adopted to obviate the necessity of incjon*- 
veniciith' lon^i stems" is to construct a number of hMdroaietoia as 
nearly alike as may be, but to io»d them difiereatly, so "that . the scale- 
divisions at the bottom of the stem of on* hydiiometea* just o/erlap 
tho at the top of the stem of the precedln;^. By this means a set 
of six hydrometers, each having a stem rathw mote than 5 in. long, 
\\ill be equivalent to a single hydromeiter- with a stem of 30' im 
Hut, in-stead of employing a number of, in^trumeiita differing oiily m 
the weights with which they are loaded, we may employ the same 
aiitrument. and alter its weight either by adding mercury or shcJtto 
thQr interior (if it can lie opened) or by attaching weights to tSie 
terk)f . These twex operationH are not quiteeqnivalent, since a weight 
added to the interior does not aflect the volume of liquid displaced 
when the instrument is immersed up to a given diviaion of the scale. 
v\hile the addition of weights to the exterior increases the displace- 
ment. This dilhcult^ may be met, as far Heene-s- Irydronwter, by 
having aH the weights of pracisely the uamo volume but of di&imiit 
maWBR aad never using tliu inatruiment except with ooe of these 
attached. 

first hydrometer intcndted for the determinailion; of the 
denslfcs of hejuids, and fumishedi withi a set. ©f weights to be- 
at Inched wlien necessary, was that con- 
structed by Mr Clarke (.infllrument-itiaikcr) 
and descr'tbed by }. 1 '. Desoguldets in the 
Fkilo^iophical Transactions for Mareli and 
April 1-750, No: 413, p, 27*. Th^ Mlowing 
^ 7ft is llusiiguliers’s account of the in.strunient 

I (fig. 2) 

“ After having made several fruitless trials 
with ivory, because it imbibes spirituous Itoquom, 

f and thereby alters its gravity, he (Mr Ckarke) 
at last made a coppei- hydrometer, represented 
in fig, 2, ha viig a hrms wire of about i in. thick 
gui ig through, and soldered into the eopper 
ball 13 /j. The upper part of this wire U filed flat 
on o.u- bide, lor the .stem of the hydrumetci . 
with a mark at ni, to which it sinks exactly in 
p proof spirit*!. There are two other marks, A and 
” V ' 13 , at top oad bottom of tlie stem, to .show 
wln-tlvr 111-.' liquor be V(|th above jiroof (as when 

2. Clarke's inder ])roof (as when it 

Ifvdrometer. emerges to B), whoa a brass w<'ight such as C 
hoc been screwed on to the bottom at c. There 
are a givat infl/wv such weights, of difterent siws. and marked to lie 
screwed 0.1 in->ted I oi C. lor liquors that difter morv tliaii ^,Vth from 
pioot, so as to serve lor the specific gravities in all such jiropor- 
tions as relate to the mixture oi s]»irituoiis liquors, m all the variety 
made use ol 111 trade, Tlwire -are also other balls for showing tlr- 
.sp.'cilR gravities quite to co^nmoii water, which make the mstriiment 
perlect in it.s Jwiiid " 

(Tirkc’s hydrometer, ns fiftcrwardscon.struiMcd for the purposes 
of the excise, was provided with thirty-two weights to adapt it to 
Sjiiritsof different specific grm'ities, and eleven smaller weights, 
or “ weather weights ” as they were called, which were attached 
to the instrument m orderto correct for variations of temperature. 
The weights were adjusted for successive intervals of 5“ F., but 
for degrees inlerniediale between these uo additional correction 
was applied. The correction for temperature thus afforded was 
not suniciently accurate for exci.se purposes, and William Speer 
in his essay on the hydrometer (Tilloclds PhiL Mag., 1802, vol. 
xiv.) meriLioiis ca.ses in which tiiis impcrfecL cOxTipeiisatioii led 
to the extra duty piayable upon spirits wliich were more tlian 10 % 
over proof being demanded on spirits which were purposely 
d^iluted to below 10 % over proof m order to avoid tfie chai'ge. 
Qarke’s hydrometer, however, remained the standard instrument 
for excise purposes from 1787 until it was displaced by that of 
Sikes. 

DcsaguJicrs himself constructed a hydrometer of the ordinary 
type for comparing the sjiecific gravities of different kinds of 
water ( Desag uliers’s Expertmtutd Fhtlosopity, iL 234). In 
order to give great sensibility to the instrument, the large glass 
ball wa.s made nearly 3 in. in diameter, while the stem consisted of 
a wire 10 iru in length and only in. in diameter. The instrument 
weighed 4000 grains, and llie addition of a grain caused it to 
sink through tm inch. By altering the quantity of shot in the 



BiaaIi^ ta a H8> th e instgHmeirt could be adaf^ted for liquids othorthaa 
wafier. > ' . ,, 

Th an instrument constructed for the same purpose, but on'a 
stiff, larger soffe than that of Desaguliers, A. Depardeux added 
a small dish on the lop of the stem for the reception d the 
weights necessaiy to sink the instrument to a convenient depth* 
The effect of weights placed in such a dish or pan is of course 
same. as if they were placed within the bulb of the instrument, 
since theytdo not.alter the volume of that part which is immersed. 

The tot important improvement in the hydrometer after 
its reihvention by Boyle was introduced by G. D. Fahrenheit, 
who aefopted the second mode of construction above referred to, 
aOTnging his instrument so as always to 
displace the some volume of liquid, its 
weight being varied accordingly. Instead of 
a. scale, only a single mark is placed upon the 
Stem, whicli is very slender, and bears at the 
top a small scale pan into which weights are 
placed until' the instrument sinks to the mark 
upon its stem. Tlie volume of the displaced 
liqindi bchig then always the same, its. density 
will be proi)orti<DnRl to the whole weight 
supported, that is, to the weight of the 
instrument together with the weights required 
to be placed in the scale pan. , .. 

Nicholson’s hydroniett'r (%. 3) combines the ® Hydrometer, 
characteristics of Fahrenheit's hydrometer and of Boyle’s essay 
instrument.^ The fallowing is tlie description gi\-eii of it by 
W. Nicholson in the M'anchesier Memoirs, iii. 374 



Fig. 3. — Nichol* 


" A A repri'seii'ts a Hmall .scade. If mft>' lie taken off at D. Dia- 
meter T j‘ in., weight grain-^. 

'■ B a stem of harclipned .‘•Teel wire Diameter in. 

" E a hollow globe. Diameter 24 in. Weight with .stem 

369 mins. 

" FF a .'•tnrup'of wire .serened to the glotie at C. 

" G a small scale, se'rving likewiw as a counterpoise. Diameter 
if in. Weigiit witli stirrup 1634 grains. 

The other flinKmHic>n'.s may be had from the ch-a wing, which is 
enu'-sixth of the Ittu-ar magnitude of the in.slrument itself. 

" In the ccHistruetion it is D.ssinned that the nppei f-oale .shall 
constantly carr)’ 1000 grams when the lower .scale is etuqjty, aad the 
instrunient sunk in destined water at the tcmpc'raliirc of Go'" T’ahr. 
to the middle of the v/irc ot stem. The length of the .stem is arbitrary, 
as is likewise the distance' of the lower .‘-•calc from the surJace of the 
giol>e. But, the length of the stem being settled, the lower scale may 
he made lighter, and, consequently, the globe lc.ss, the gi eater its 
distance is taken from the surface of the globe ; and the contrary." 


In comparing the densities of dificrciil liquid.s, it is clear that 
this mstrumeut is preascl}- equivalent to that of lahrenluit, 
and mast be cmploN'cd in llic same inamier, wughts being placed 
in the top scale only until the hydrometer sinks to the iinuk on the 
wire, when the specific graMly of the liquid will he jirojjortional 
to tiie weight of tlic instrumcjit together with the weights in the 
scale. 

In the subsequent portion of the jiuper abo\x referred to, 
Nicholson explains how the instrument ma)' be employed as a 
thermometer, since, fluids generally cxjianding more than the 
.solids of wliich the instrument is consU-ucted, the instrument 
w'lll sink as the tcmperatuie rises. 

To detennine the clcn.^ily of solids heavier than water willi this 
instrument, let the solid be ]>lacccl in the upper scale i)aii, and let 
the weight now required to cause the instrument to sink in distilled 
-water at standard temiieratiire to the mark B l)e denoted by w, 
wliile W denotes the w'eight required when the solid i-s not i>resenl. 
Then W - w is the weight of the solid. Now let the solid be placed 
in the lower pan, care being taken that no buboles of air remain 
attached to it, and let le, be tlie weight now rccpiired in the scale pan. 
'fliis weight will exceed tv in ronsequcnce of the water displaced by 
the solid, and the weight of the water thus displaced will be w, 
which is therefore the weight of a volume of water ('qua! lo that of 
the solid. Hence, since the weight of the solid itself is W - w, its 
clensit y must be (W - /{w^ ~-u>). 

'I'hc above example illu.strates how Nicholson’.s or Fahrenheit’s 
hydrometer may be employed as a weighing machine for small 
w'cights. 

In all hydrometers in which a part only of the instrument 


^ Nicholson^s Journal^ vol. i. p. iir, footnote. 





is immetaedjj is liability to error in consequence otithe 
surface ts^ibn, or capfllajy action^ as it' is frequerttly *<»!led; 
the line of contact of the ihstrumentand thesurfice.'of thdli^uia 
(see Casellaey Action). This error din^inishes , as the . dian^ieter 
of the stem k reduced) but is sensible in the case of the thinnest 
stem which can be employed^ and is the chief source of error in 
the employment of Nicholson’s hydrometer, which otherwise 
would be an instrument of extreme delicacy and, precision, 
'rhe following is Nicholson's statement on this point:— 

“ One of the greatest difiiculties which attends hydrostatlcal 
experiments arises from the attraction or. repulsion that obtains at 
the surface of the water. After trying many experiments to obviate 
the irregularities arising from this cause, I find reason to prefer the 
simple one of carefully wiping the whole instrument, and especially 
the stem, with a clean cloth. T^ie weights in the dish must not be. 
esteemed accurate while there is either a cumulus or a cavity in the 
water round the stem." 


havug, Um markied at thefleven^surfaSes^ the^ o 

weranumheyed 1) 2,3,.,. . 15.. Those. dcigfces ww, ne ^ 

repeated aloAg.the stem. by the of, a pair pf coinp_ — 

till 80 deg^, were, marked off. Tw mstniment thus adapts to 
the .determination of densities exceeding that of water wasxalled the 
hydrometer for salts. 

The. hydrometer, intended lor densities less than that of water, 
or the hydrometer ka spirits, i& construotod on a. similar principle. 
The instrument is so arranged that it floats in pure water 
most of tlie stem above the surface.. A solution containing 10 % 
of pure salt is used to indicate, the zero .of the scale, and the point at 
wh^h the instrument floats when immersed in distilled water at 
10° R, (54i^° F.) is numbered lo. Eoual divisions are then marked 
ofi upwards along the stem as far as lne,5.Qih degree. 

The densities corresponding to the several degrees of Baunte's 
hydrometcri are, given by Nicholson. (/p«rna/ of Philosophy, i. 89)( as 
follows ;r— 


It i.s possible by applying a* little oil to the upper part of the 
bulb of a common or of a Sikes’s hydrometer, and carefully 
placing it in pure water, lo cause it to float with the upper part 
of the bulb and the whole of the, stem 
emerging as indicated in fig. 4, when it 
ought properly to sink almost to the top 
of the stem, the surface tension of the 
water around the circumference of the 
circle of contact, AA', providing’ the 
additional support required. 

The uiiiv<‘rsat hydrometer of G. Atkins, 
dc.scnbed in the Phil. Ma^. for 180H, 
xxxi. 254, is merely Nicholson'.s hydru- 
inctcr Avith the screw at C i-Jrojectmg 
through the collar into which it i» screwed; 
and terminating in a sharp jxjinl above the 
cup G. To tliis point soft tiodies liglrter 
than water (which would float if placxxl in 
the cup) could be attached, and Inns cum- 
idctcly immersed. Atkins'.s instrirmemt was 
constructed s*o as to weigh 700 grains, and 
Avlien immersed to the mcirk on the stem 
in distilled water at 60® I', it carried 300 
gi'ains in the upper dish. The hydrometer 
therefore displaced rooo mtins of distilled 
water at Oo® Rand hencethe.specificgravity 
of any other liquid was at once indicated 
Fio. 4. )■>>' adding 700 to the numberof grains in the 

pan required lo make the instrument sink to 
the mark on the stem. The small divisions on the scale corresponded 
lo ditfercnces of ,V,th of a grain in the Aveight of the instrument. 

'J'lie “ Gravimeter," constructed bv Citizen GiiAdon and described 
m Nuholsou's Journal^ 4I0, i. no, differs from Nicholson's instm- 
luciit in being constructed of glass, and having a cylindrical bulb 
cibuLit 21 centimetres in length and 22 millimetres m diameter. 
Its Aveiglit IS .so adjusted that an additional weight of 5 grammes 
must be placed m the upper pan to cause the instrument to sink 
to the mark on the stem m distilled Avater at the standard temperature. 
Tlie instrument is providi'd Avilh an additional piece, or " plongeur," 
the w<'ight of Avhich exceeds 5 grammes by the weight of water which 
it displaces ; that is to say, it i.s so constructed ns to weigh 5 grammes 
m water, and consists of a glass envelope filled with mercury. It is 
clear that the e fleet of this " plongeur," Avhen placed in the loAver 
jiaii, IS exactly the same as that of the 5 gramme weight in the upper 
pan. Without the extra 5 gramme's the instrument weighs about 20 
grammes, and therefore floats in a liquid of specific graAnty *8. 
Tims deprived of its additional weight it may be used for spirits. 
To use the instrument for liquids of much greatrr density than 
water addilioiial Aveights must be jilaced in the upper pan, and the 
" plongeur " is then placed in the lower pan for 1hc purpose of giving 
lo the instrument the requisite stability. 

Charles's b'llancc areometer is similar to Nicholson's hydrometer, 
except that the lower basin admits of inversion, thus enabling the 
instrument lo be employed for solid.s lighter than Avater, the in- 
verted basin serving the same purpose as the pointed screw in 
Atkins’s modification of the instrument. 

Adie's shding hydrometer is of the ordinary form, but can be 
adjusted for liquids of widely differing specific gravities by draAvtng 
out a sliding tube, thus changing the volume of the hydrometer 
while its weight remains constant. 

The hydrometer of A. Baum6, which has been extensively used in 
France, consists of a common hydrometer graduated in the iollovdng 
manner. Certain fixed points were first determined upon the stern 
of the instrument. The first of these AA'as found by immersing the 
hydrometer in pure water, and marking the stem at the level of 
the surface. This formed the zero of the scale. Fifteen standard 
solutions of pure common .salt in Avater were then prepared, conlain- 



BaumPs Hydrometer for SpifHi. Temperature 10® J?. 


Degrees. 

Density. 

Degrees. 

'Density. 

Degrees. 

Density^ 

10 

1*000 

21 

•922 

31 

•861 

11 

•990 

22 

•915 

32 

•836- 

12 

•985 

23 

•909 

35 

•85® 

13 

•977 

24 

.903 

34 

•847; 


•970 

25 

‘897 

35 

•84*: 

15 

•963 

2b 

■892 

36 

•fl 37 

16 

•955 

27 

•886 

37 

•832^ 

17 

•949 

28 

•880 

38 

•827 

18 

•943 

29 

•874 

39 

•822 

19 

20 

•935 

•928 

3^ 

•867 

40 

•817 


Hetumi's Hydrometer for Salts, 


Degrees. 

Densit)'. 

Degrecb, 

Density. 

Degrees. 

Density. 

0 

1*000 

27 

1*230 

51 

*•547 

3 

1*020 

39 

1*261 

54 

** 59 i|.. 

b 

1*040 

33 

1*295 

57 

1*659 

9 

1 *064 

3 b 

I '333 

60 

1*717 

12 

I *089 

39 

1*373 

(>3 

1779 

15 

1*114 

42 

1 * 4*4 

66 

1*848 

18 

1 *140 

45 

1*455 

69 

1 *920 

21 

24 

1*170 

1 *200 

48 

1 *500 

72 

2*000 


Cartier’s hydrometer was very similar lo that of Baiim6, Cartier 
Imving l>een cniploye<l by the latter to construct hib instruments for 
the French revenue. The point at which the mstrument floated in 
distilled water Avas marked 10® by Cartier, and 30® 
on Cartier’s scale corresponded to 32® on Baumt '.s. 

Perhaps the main object for whicJi Jiydrometcrs 
have been constructed is the determination of the 
value ot spirituous liquors, chiefly for revtaiiic 
purposes. To this end an immense variety of 
nydrometers have been dcA’ised, clillcring mainly 
m the character of their scales. 

In Speer’s hydrometer the stem has the form 
of an octagonal prism, and upon each of the eight 
faces a scale is engraved, indicating the jjerccnlage 
strength of the spirit corresponding lo the several 
divisions of the scale, the eight scales being 
adapted respectively to the temperature 35®, 40®, 

'is'*. 55 I f»5‘’ and 70® F. FoursmialL pus, 

which can be inserted into the counterpoise ol the 
instrument, serve to adapt tlie instrument to the 
temperatureb intermediate )-»etwoen those for which 
the scales are constructed. William Speer was 
supervisor and chief assaycr of spirits m the port 
of Dublin. For a more complete account of this 
instrument see 'Tilloch’s Ph%l, Mag., xiv. 151- 

'Hie hydrometer constructed by Jozmss, ^ Hoi* 
bom, c^onsists of a splieroidal bulb with a rec- 
tangular stem (fig. 5). Between the bulb and 
counterpoise is placed a thermometer, which 
serves to indicate the temperature of the liquid, 
and the instrument is provided with three Aveights 
which can lie attached to the top of the stem. On 
the four sides of the stem AD arc engraved four 
scales corresponding resiiectivoly to the unloaded Fig. 5. — Jones's 
instrument, and to the instrument loaded Avith the Hydrometer, 
respective weights. The instrument when unloaded 
serves for the range from 74 to 47 ovoi* proof ; when loaded \rith the 
first weight it indicates from 4O to 13 over proof, with the second 
weight from 13 over proof to 29 under proof, and with the thud 
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Fig. 0 


from 20 under ])roof to pure wator, the graduation coi resjioiulmg lo 
■which IS marked ^\' at the bottom of the fourth scale. One side ol the 
stem AD is shown in fig. 5, the other three in lig. 6. The thermo- 
meter is also provided with four scales corresponding to the scales 
above mentioned. Each scale has its zero in tlie middle correspond- 
ing to Oo'* F. If the mercury in the thermo- 
meter stand al)o^'^e this zero the spirit must 
U* reckoned weaker than the hydrometer iu- 
dicatcii by the number on the thermometer 
scale level with the top of the mercury, while 
if the thermometer mdicate a temj^rature 
lower tlian the zero of the scale (60* F.) the 
spirit must be reckoned stronger by the scale 
reading. At the side of each ot the four 
scales on the stem of the hydrometer is en- 
graved a set of small numbers indicating the 
contraction in volume which would be experi- 
enced if the requisite amount of water (or 
spirit) were add^ to bring the sample tested , 
to the proof strength. 

The hydrometer constructed by Dicas of 
Liverpool is provided with a sliding scale which 
can be adjusted for different temperatures, and 
which also indicates Hie contraction in volume 
incident on bringing the spirit to proof strength. It is provided 
with thirty-bix diflercnt weights which, with the ten divisions on the 
stem, form a scale from o to 370. The employment of so many 
weights renders the uLstrument ill-adapted for jiractical woik where 
bjieed is an object. 

This instrument was adopted by the United States in 1790, but 
was subsequently discardea by the Internal Revenue Service for 
another type. In this latter form the observations have to be made 
at the standard temperature of 60® F., at which the graduation 100 
corresponds to proof spirit and 200 to absolute alcohol. The need 
of adjustable weights ls avoided by employing a set of five instru- 
ments, graduated respectively o®- 100®, 8o'’-i2o®, uxAiqo®, i3o‘’-i7o‘’, 
i 6 o®- 2 oo®. The reading gives the volume of 
proof spirit equivalent to the volume of liquor; 
thus the readings 80® and 120® mean that 100 
volumes of the test liquors contain the same 
amount of absolute alcohol as 80 and 120 
volumes of proof spirit respectively. Proof 
spirit LS defined in the United States as a 
mixture of alcohol and water which contains 
equal volumes of alcohol and water at Oo® F., 
the alcohol having a specific gravity of 07939 
at Go® as compared with water at its maximum 
density. The stiocific gravity of proof sj^irit is 
o '93353 at 60® ; and 100 volumes of the 
mixture is made from 50 volumes of absolute 
alcohol and 5371 volumes of water. 

Qum’s universal hydrometer is described in 
the Trattsachons of the Soaety of ArtSy viii. 
98. It is provided with a sliding rule to adapt 
it to different temperatures, and has four scales, 
one of which is graduated lor spirits and the 
other three serve to show the strengths of 
worts. The peculiarity of the instrument con- 
sists in the pyramidal form gi\ cn to the stem, 
which renders the scale-divisions more nearly 
equal in length than they would lie on a pris- 
matic stem. 

Atkins's hydrometer, asoriginallv constructed, 
is described m Nicholson's Journaly 8vo, ii. 
27(>. It IS made of brass, and is provided 
with a spheroidal bulb the axi.s of which is 
2 in. m length, the conjugate diameter being 
in. The whole length of the mstrument is 
8 in., the stem square of about ^-iii. side, and the 
weight about 400 grains. It is jirovidcd with 
four weights, marked i, 2, 3, 4, and weighing 
^ respectively 20, 40, 61 and 84 grains, which can 

be attached to the shank of the instrument at 
^ j J C (hg. 7) and retained there by the fixed weight 

B. The scale engraved upon one face of the 
stem contains fifty-five divisions, the top and 
bottom being marked o or zero and the alter- 
nate intermediate divisions (of which there are 
twenty-six) being marked with the letters of the alphabet m order. 
I'hc lour weights are so adjusted that, if the mstrument floats with 
the stem emerging as far as the lower division o with one of the 
■weights attached, then replacing the weight by the next heavier 
causes the mstrument to sink through the whole length of the scale 
to the upper division o, and the first weight produces the same effect 
when applied to the naked instrument. The stem is thus virtually 
extended to live lime.s its length, and the number of divisions in- 
creased practically to 272. When no weight is attached the instru- 
ment indicates densities from *806 to *843 ; with No. i it registers 
from *843 to *880, with No. 2 from *880 to ‘*91 8, with No. 3 from *918 
to *95'' • iind with No. 4 from *958 to I’ooo, the temperature being 



Fig. 7. — Atkins's 
Hydrometer. 


55® F. It will thus be seen that the whole lengih ol the stem corre- 
sponds to a difference of density of about •o.p and one division to 
about -00074, indicating a diflcicuce of little more than J % in the 
strength of any sample of .spirit-. 

The instrument is provided with a sliding rul'‘, with scales corre- 
sponding to the several weights, which indicate the specific gravity 
corresponding to the .several divisions of the h) drometer scale com- 
pared with v\'ater at 55® Ed The .slider upon the ' ule serves to adjust 
the scale for different temperatures, ancl then indicates the strength 
of Hie spirit in percentages over or under prool I'lie slider is also 
provided with scales, marked respectively Dica- and Clarke, wliich 
serve to show the readings which would liave bc( n obtained had the 
instruments of those makers been employed. Ihe line on the scale 
marked " concentration " indicates the diminution in volume 
consequent upon reducing the sample to proof strength (if it is over 
proof, O.P.) or upon reducing proof spirit to the strength of the 
sample (if it is under proof, U.P.). By applying the several weights 
in succes.sion in addition to No. 4 the instrument can be employed for 
liquids heavier than water ; and graduations on the other three sides 
of the stem, togeHier with an additional slide rule, adapt the instru- 
ment Sot the determination of the strength of worts. 

Atkins subsequently modified the instrument {Nicholson's Journal, 
8vo, iii. 50) by constructing the different weights of different 
shapes, viz. circular, square, triangular and pentagonal, instead 
of numbering them i, 2, 3 and 4 respectively, a figure of the 
weight being stamped on the slidmg rule opposite to every letter in 
Hie series to which it belongs, thus diminishing the probability of 
mistakes. He also replaced the letters on the stem by the corre- 
sponding specific gravities referred to water as unity. Further 
information concerning these instruments and the .state of hydro- 
metr)^ in 1803 will be found in Atkins’s pamphlet On the Relation 
between the Specific Gravities and the Strength of Spirituous Liquors 
(1803); or Phil. Mag. xvi. 26-33, 205-212, 305-312; xvii. 204-210 
and 329-341. 

In Gay-Lussac's alcoholometer the .scale is divided into 100 parts 
co^esponding to thepre.sence of i, 2, ... % by volume of alcoliol at 
15° C., the highest division of the scale corresponding to the jiure.st 
alcohol he could obtain (density 7947) and the lowest division 
corresponding to pure water. A table provides the necessary 
corrections for oHier temperatures. 

Trallcs's hydrometer differs from Gay-Lussac’s only in being 
graduated at 4® C. instead of 15® C., and taking alcohol of density 
*7936 at 15-5® C. for pure alcohol instead of 7947 as taken by Gay- 
Lus.sac (Keene’s Handbook of Hydrometry). 

In Beck'.s hydrometer the zero of the scale corresponds to density 
I 'ooo and the division 30 to density *850, and equal divisions on 
the scale are continued as far as is required in both directions. 

In Hie centesimal hydrometer of Francoeur the volume of the 
stem between succe.ssive divisions of the scale is always x^^rtli of the 
whole volume immersed when the instrument floats 
in water at 4® C. In order to graduate the stem fjj 
the instrument is first weighed, then immersed in 
distilled water at 4® C., and the line of flotation 
marked zero. The first degree is then found by 
placing on the top of the stem a weight equal to 
xJxrth of Hie weight of the mstrument, which in- 
creases the volume immersed by y J^th of the original 
volume. The addition to the top of the stem of 
successive weights, each yiijtli of the weight of the 
instrument itself, serves to determine the succes- 
sive degrees. The length of 100 divisions of the 
scale, or the length of the uniform stem the volume 
of which 'W’ould be equal to that of the hydrometer 
up to the zero graduation, Francoeur called the 
“ modulus ’’ of tile liydrometer. He constructed 
his in.st rumen ts of glass, using diflercnt uhstruinents 
for different portions of the scale (FrancoDur, TraitS 
d'artomHne, Pai’is, 1842). 

Dr Bori6s of Montpellier constructed a hydro- 
meter which was based upon the results of his 
experiments on mixtures of alcohol and water. 

The interval between the points corresponding to 
pure alcohol arid to pure water Bori6s divided 

mto 100 equal parts, though the stem was pro- pic. 8. Sike.s's 

longed .so as to contain only 10 of the.se divisions, H^rometer 
the oHier 90 being provided for by the addition of y ^ 
weights to the bottom of the instrument as m Clarke’s hydrometer. 

The instrument which has now been exclusively used for revenue 
purposes for nearly a century is that associated with the name of 
Bartholomew Sikes, who was correspondent to the Board of Excise 
from 1774 to 1 783, and for some time collector of excise for Hertford- 
shire. 

Sikes’s hydrometer, on account of its similarity to that of Bori^-s, 
appears to have bep borrowed from that instrument. It is made 
of gilded brass or silver, and consists of a spherical ball A (fig. 8), 

I *5 in. in diameter, below wliich is a weight B connected with the 
ball by a short conical stem C. The stem 1) is rectangular in section 
and aTOut 3J in, in length. This is divided into ten equal parts, each 
of which is subdivided into five. As in Bori6s’s instrument, a Wrics 
of 9 weights, each of the form shown at E, serves to extend the scale 
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to 100 principal divisions. In the centre of each weight is a hole 
cajiahle of admitting the lowest and thickest end of the conical stem 
C, and a slot is cut into it just wide enough to allow the upper part 
ol the roue to pass. Each weight can thus be dropiied on to the 
lower stem so as to rest on the counterpoise B. The weights arc 
marketl 10, 20, . . . go ; and in using the mstrument that weight 
must Ix! selected which will allow it to float in the liquid with a 
portion only of the stem submerged. Then the reading of the scale 
at the line of flotation, added to the number on the weight, gives the 
reading required. A small supernumerary weight F is add^, which 
can be placed upon the top of the stem. F is so adjusted that when 
the 60 weight is placed on the lower stem the mstrument sinks to 
the same point in distilled water when F is attached as in proof 
spirit when F is removed. The best instruments are now constructed 
for revenue purposes of silver, heavily gilded, because it was found 
that sacchanc acid contained in some spirits attacked brass behind 
the gilding. 

The following table gives the specific gravities corresponding to the 
principal graduations on Sikeses hydrometer at 60* F. and at 62® F., 
together with the corresponding strengths of spirits. The latter are 
based upon the tables of Charles Gilpm, clerk to the Royal Society, 
for which the reader is referred to the Phil. Trans, for 1704. Gilpin's 
work is a model for its accuracy and thoroughness of detail, and his 
results have scarcely been improved upon by more recent workers. 
The merit of Sikes's system lies not so much in the hydrometer as in 
the complete system of tables by which the readings of the instru- 
ment are at once converted into percentage of proof-.spirit. 


Table showing the Densities corresponding to the Indications qf 
SiJeeds Hydrometer. 


Sikes’s 

Indications. 

60“ i\ 

62* F. 

l| 

e 

60* 

F. 

62' 

F. 

I>cn^Ity. 

Proof 

Splilb 

put 

cent. 

Deutlfy. 

Proof 

Spirit 

pur 

cent. 

Denalty, 

Proof 

Spirit 

per 

oeiit. 

Donalty 

Proof 
t Spirit 
per 
cent. 

0 

•815297 

1G70 

‘815400 

160-5 

61 

•605024 

111-4 

•906138 

110-7 

' 1 

*816950 

160 1 

-617059 

165-6 

52 

•906869 

110 0 

•906988 

109-8 

< 2 

•818621 

165 3 

•6X8725 

164 8 

53 

•908722 

108-6 

•906837 

107-9 

8 

•820294 

164 5 

•820397 

168-9 

54 

•910582 

107 1 

•910697 

106-5 

4 

•821978 

l6a-0 

822077 

163-1 

55 

'C 12450 

105-6 

•912565 

1050 

0 

•823059 

162 7 

-823763 

162-5 

50 

•914320 

104-2 

•914441 

108*5 

6 

'825852 

1018 

•825467 

101‘4 

57 

•016209 

102-7 

916823 

102-0 

7 

•8270 -.2 

IflO^O 

•827157 

1<10 5 

5H 

•918100 

lOl'S 

•918216 

1005 

8 

•8287.'i9 

lOO^O 

•828864 

159 0 

59 

‘919099 

99'7 

•920115 

98-0 

9 

•8.80478 

159 1 

830578 

168 7 

60 

•921906 

98- 1 

•922022 

97*4 

10 

•832195 

158 2 

•Hy2300 

157 8 

60u 

•921884 

981 

•922000 

97-4 

XI 

•8.33888 

157 3 

•833993 

156'8 

61 

•92.3700 

960 

•928877 

95’9 

12 

•835587 

156 4 

‘835(>9'i 

155 0 

62 

025048 

05 0 

•925760 

94*2 

18 

•887294 

1656 

•83741.0 

1560 

63 

•927534 

93-8 

•927662 

92*6 

14 

•839068 

1.54'6 

•839114 

154*0 

64 

•929433 

91-7 

•929660 

90-9 

15 

•840729 

1.53 7 

•84(18,85 

15.S'1 

05 

•081839 

90 0 

931457 

69-2 

16 

‘H42458 

152 7 

•842564 

1521 

66 

938254 

88 '3 

•988872 

87-6 

17 

•844193 

161-7 

•844299 

151-1 

67 

985176 

86-5 

•085294 

85-8 

18 

•845934 

160 7 

•846042 

160-1 

68 

•987 107 

84-7 

•987225 

840 

19 

•847085 

149 7 

•847792 

1491 

09 

■989045 

8*2 9 

•939163 

82-2 

1 20 

•849442 

148-7 

■840549 

14k 1 

70 

•940991 

81-1 

•941110 

80-8 

20b 

•849893 

I4K-7 

•849500 

I48'l 

70b 

■940981 

61 1 

•941100 

80-8 

1 21 

•861122 

147 0 

-8512-29 

147 1 

71 

•942897 

79-2 

•943016 

78-1 

22 

•852857 

146-S 

•862964 

14bl 

72 

•944819 

77-8 

■944988 

76-5 

28 

•854599 

145-6 

•854707 

145-1 

78 

•940749 

75 3 

940669 

74-5 

24 

■850.348 

144 6 

•850456 

1440 

74 

■948087 

78 8 

■948807 

72*5 

25 

•868105 

143'5 

•85821.8 

142-9 

75 

•960684 

71-2 

•950758 

70-4 

26 

•869860 

142-4 

•859978 

141-8 

76 

•952588 

69'0 

•952708 

68*2 

27 

•861040 

141 8 

■861749 

140 8 

77 

•954550 

66*8 

•954670 

66‘0 

28 

8C8419 

140-2 

•8635‘28 

159 7 

78 

•956520 

04-4 

•050641 

68-5 

2i» 

•805204 

1391 

•866813 

138 5 

70 

•958408 

61-0 

•958619 

61-1 

80 

•806998 

1880 

•867107 

137*4 

80 

•960435 

59-4 

•900000 

58-5 

1 SOM 

•800991 

138 0 

•807100 

137-4 

60m 

•960479 

59-4 

•960600 

58-5 

1 31 

•868756 

186 9 

•868866 

136-2 

81 

•962433 

50-7 

•902665 

558 

1 82 

•8705*26 

136-7 

•87068G 

135-1 

82 

•964896 

53-9 

•904517 

58*0 

1 88 

•872306 

184-5 

•872416 

133-9 

83 

•966366 

60-9 

•966488 

50-0 

84 

•874090 

188‘4 

874200 

1.S2 8 

84 

*908844 

47-8 

•968466 

47-0 

.85 

•875888 

182-2 

•875994 

131 0 

85 

■0708.81 

44-6 

•970463 

43-8 

1 86 

•877084 

181 0 

•877996 

130-4 

86 

■972825 

41-0 

•972448 

40-4 

1 87 

•879492 

129-8 

•879603 

129-1 

87 

•974328 

87-5 

•074451 

86-9 

i 88 

•881807 

128-5 

881419 

127-9 

88 

■976340 

34-0 

'976468 

88-5 

80 

•888129 

l‘27-8 

•883241 

1267 

69 

•978859 

30-6 

•978482 

80-1 

•10 

•884900 

126 0 

•885072 

125-4 

BO 

•980886 

27-2 

•980510 

26-7 

•10b 

•884888 

126-0 

•885000 

125-4 

90b 

•980370 

27-2 

•980500 

26-7 

41 

•880689 

124-8 

•880801 

124*2 

91 

•982371 

28-9 

■982496 

1 28-6 

42 

'888497 

128-5 

•888009 

122-9 

92 

•984374 

20*8 

•984498 

30 5 

43 

•890312 

122-2 

•890425 

1216 

98 

•980385 

17 7 

•986610 

17-4 1 

14 

•892185 

120-9 

•892248 

120 8 

94 

•988404 

14-8 

•988629 

14-6 1 

45 

•693965 

119-0 

•894078 

1190 

65 

•990481 

12-0 

•990657 

II -7 

46 

•895808 

118-8 

•895916 

117 6 

96 

‘902468 

9-3 

•992593 

9-0 ! 

47 

•897647 

116-9 

•897761 

116 8 

97 

•094512 

6-7 

■994687 

6-6 1 

46 

•899500 

115-6 

•899614 

1149 

08 

990565 

4-1 

•996601 

40 

49 

•901.360 

114 2 

•901417 

118-6 

99 

•998026 

1-8 

•998752 

1‘6 

50 

•908229 

112-8 

•003348 

118 1 

100 

1-000606 

0-0 

1*0008'22 

0-0 

1 50it 

•908186 

112-8 j 

•908800 

1121 







In the above table for Sikes's hydrometer two densities are given 
corresponding to each of the degrees 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 and 90, 
indicating that the successive weights belonging to the particular 
instrument for which the table has been calculated do not quite 
agree. The discrepancy, however, does not produce any sensible 
error in the strength of the corresponding spirit. 

A table which indicates the weight per gallon of spirituous liquors 
for every degree of Sikes's hydrometer is printed in 23 and 24 Viet. c. 
XI 4, schedule B. This table differs slightly from that given above, 
wliich has been abridged from the table given in Keene’s Handbook 
of Hydrometry, apparently on account of the equal divisions on 


Sikes’s scale having been taken as corresponding to equal increments 
of density. 

Sikes’s hydrometer wa.s established for the purpose of collecting 
the revenue of the United Kingdom by Act of Parliament, 56 Geo. 
III. c. 140, by which it wa.s enacted that " all spirits shall be deemed 
and taken to be of the degree of strength which the said hydrometers 
called Sikes's hydrometers shall, upon trial by any officer or officers 
of the customs or excise, denote such spirits to be.” This act came 
into force on January 5, 1817, and was to have remained in force until 
August 1 , 1 8 1 8, but was repealed by 58 Geo. III. c. a8, which established 
Sikes's hydrometer on. a permanent footing. By 3 and 4 Will. IV. 
c. 52, § 123, it was further enacted that the same mstruments and 
methods should be employed in determining the duty upon im- 
ported spirits as should in virtue of any Act of Parliament be em- 
ployed in the determination of the duty upon spirits distiUed at 
home. It is the practice of the officers of the inland xevoaue toadju^ 
Sikes's hydrometer at 62° F., that being the temperature, at 
imperial gallon is defined as containing 10 lb avoirdupois df disiAled 
water. The specific gravity of any sample of spirits thus determihecl, 
when multiplied by ten. gives the weight in pounds per impadal 
gallon, and the weight of any bulk of sp&its divided by this number 
gives its volume at once in imperial gallons. 

Mr (afterwards Colonel) J. B. Keene, of the Hydrometer Office, 
London, has constructed an instrument after the model of Sflees’s. 
but provided with twelve weights of different masses but equal 
volumes, and the instrument is never used without having one of 
these attached. When loaded with either of the lightest two weights 
the instrument is specifically lighter than Sikes's hydrometer when 
unloaded, and it may thus be used for specific gravities as low as 
that of absolute alcohol. Ihe volume of each weight being the same, 
the whole volume immersed is always the same when it floats at the 
same mark whatever weight may be attached. 

Besides the above, many hydrometers have been employed for 
special purposes. Twaddell's hydrometer is adapted for densities 
greater than that of water. The scale is so arranged that the reading 
multiplied by 5 and added to 1000 gives the specific gravity with 
reference to water as 1000. To avoid an inconveniently long stem, 
different instruments are employed for different parts of the scale 
as mentioned above. 

The lactometer constructed by Dicas of Liverpool Is adapted for 
the determination of the quality of milk. It resembles Sikes's 
hydrometer in other re.spect3, but is piovided with eight weights. 
It is also provided with a thermometer and slide rule, to reduce the 
reading.^ to the standard temperature of 55° F. Any determination 
of density can be taken only as affording prim a facie evidence of the 
quality of milk, as the removal of cream and the addition of water are 
operation.^ which tend to compensate each other in their influence on 
the density of the liquid, so that the lactometer cannot be regarded 
as a reliable instrument. 

The marine hydrometers, as supplied by the British government 
to the royal navy and the merchant marine, are glass instruments 
with slender stems, and Kiierally serve to indicate .specific gravitie.s 
from I’ooo to i’040. Before being Issued they arc compared 
with a standard instrument, and their errors determined. They 
are employed for taking observations of the density of sea-wator. 

The salinometer is a hydrometer originally intended to indicate 
the strength of the brine in marine boilers in which sea-water is 
employed. Saunders’s salinometer consists of a hydrometci which 
floal.s in a chamber through which the water from the boffer is 
allowed to flow in a gentle stream, at a temperature of 200® F. 
The peculiarity ol the instrument consists in the stream of water, 
as it enters the hydrometer chamber, being made to impinge against 
a disk of metal, by which it is broken into drops, thus liberating the 
.steam, which would otherwise disturb the instrument. 

The use of Sikes's hydrometer necessitates the employment of a 
considerable quantity of spirit. For the testing of spirits in bulk no 
more convenient mstrument has been devised, but where very small 
quantities are available more suitable laboratory methods mu.st be 
adopted. 

In England, the Finance Act 1907 (7 Ed. VII. c. 13), section 4, 

rovides as follows : (1) The Commissioners of Customs and the 

ommissioners of Inland Revenue may jointly make regulations 
authorizing the use of any means described in the regulations for 
ascertaining for any purpose the strength or weight of spirits. (2) 
Where under any enactment Sykes's {stc) Hydrometer is directed to 
be used or may be u.sed for the purpose of ascertaining the strength 
or weight of spirits, any means so authorized by regulations may be 
used instead of Sykes's Hydrometer and references to Sykes's Hydro- 
meter in any enactment shall be construed accordingly, (3) Any 
regulations made under this section shall be published in the London 
Edinburgh and Dublin Gazette, and shall take eflect from the date of 
publication, or such later date as may be mentioned in the regulations 
for the purpose. (4) The expression “ spirits ” in this section has the 
same mcanmg as in the Spirits Act j88o. (W. G.) 

HYDROPATHY, the name given, from the Greek, to the 
“ water-cure,” or the treatment of disease by water, used 
outwardly and inwardly. Like many descriptive names, the 
word “ hydropathy ” is defective and even misleading, the active 
agents in the treatment being heat and cold, of which water 
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M little more than the vehicle, and not the only one. Thermo- 
therapeutics (or thermotherapy) is a term less open to objection. 

Hydropathy, as a formal system, dates from about 1829, 
when Vincenz Priessnitz (1801-1851), a farmer of Grafenbcrg 
in Silesia, Austria, began his public career in the paternal 
homestead, extended so as to accommodate the increasing 
numbers attracted by the fame of his cures. Two English 
works, however, on the medical uses of water had been translated 
into German in the century preceding the rise of the movement 
under Priessnitz. One of these was by Sir John Floyer (1649- 
1734), a physician of Lichfield, who, struck by the remedial use 
of certain springs by the neighbouring peasantry, investigated 
the history of cold bathing, and published in 1702 his “'^Fvxp«- 
XoiHTLa, or the iJt story oj Cold Bathings both Ancient and Modern'' 
'File huuk ran througli six editions within a few years, and the 
translation was largely drawn upon by Dr J. S. Hahn of Silesia, 
in a work published in 1738, On the Healing Virtues of Cold 
Water ^ Inwardly and Outwardly applied, as proved by Experience. 
The other work was that of Dr James Currie (i75()-i8o5) of 
Liverpool, entitled Medical Reports on the Ejects of Water ^ Cold 
and Warm, as a remedy tn Fetters and other Diseases, published 
in 1797, translated into German by Michaelis 

(i8oi) and Hegcwisch (1807). It was highly popular, and first 
placed the subject on a scientific biisis. Hahn’s writings had 
meanwhile created much enthusiasm among his countrymen, 
societies having been ever>^w'hcre formed to promote the medicinal 
and dietetic use of water ; and in 1804 Professor Ortel of xVnsbach 
republished them and quickened the popular movement by 
unqualified commendation of water drinking as a remedy for all 
diseases. In him the rising Priessnitz found a zealous advocate, 
and doubtless an instructor also. 

At Grafenberg, to which the fame of Priessnitz drew people of 
every rank and many countries, medical men were conspicuous 
by their numbers, some being attracted by curiosity, others by 
the desire of knowledge, but the majority by the hope of cure 
for ailments which had as yet proved incurable. Many record.^ 
of experiences at Grafenberg were published, all more or less 
favourable to the claims of Priessnitz, and some enthusiastic 
in their estimate of his genius and penetration ; Captain Claridge 
introduced hydropathy into England in 1840, his writings and 
lectures, and later those of Sir W. Erasmus Wilson (1809-1884), 
James Manby Gully (1808-1883) and Edw’ard Johnson, making 
numerous converts, and filling the establishments opened .soon 
after at Malvern and elsewhere. In Germany, France and 
America hydropathic establishments multiplied with gi’cat 
rapidity. Antagonism ran high l)clw'een the old practice and 
the neW'. Unsparing condemnation w'as heaped by each on the 
other ; and a legal prosecution, leading to a royal commift.sion 
of inquiry, served but to make Priessnitz and his system .stand 
higher in public estimation. 

Increasing popularity diminished before long that timidity 
which had in great measure prevented trial of the new method 
from being made on the weaker and more serious class of cases, 
and had caused hydrnpathists to occupy themselves mainly with 
a sturdy order of chronic invalids well able to bear a rigorous 
regimen and the severities of unrestricted crisis. The need of a 
radical adaptation to the former class was first adequately 
recognized by J<.)hn Smedley, a manufacturer of Derbyshire, 
who, impressed in his owm person wdth the severities as well as 
ihe benefits of “ the cold water cure,” practised among his work' 
people a milder lorm of hydropathy, and began about 1852 a 
new era in its history, founding at Matlock a counterpart of the 
establishment at Grafenberg, 

’Ernst Brand (182O-1S97) of Berlin, Raljen and Theodor von 
Jurgensen of Kiel, and Karl Liebermeister (1833-1901) of 
Basel, between i860 and 1870, employed the cooling bath in 
abdominal typhus with striking results, and led to its introduc- 
tion to England by r>r Wilson Fox. In the Franco-German 
war the cooling hath was largely employed, in conjunction 
frerjLiently with quinine ; and it now holds a recognized position 
in the treatment of hN'perpyrexia. The wet .slieet pack has 
become part of medical practice ; the Turkish bath, introduced 


by David Urquhart (1805-1877) into England on his return from 
the East, and ardently adopted by Dr Richard Barter (1802- 
1870) of Cork, has become a public institution, and, with the 
“ morning tub ” and the general practice of water drinking, is 
the most noteworthy of the many contributions by hydropathy to 
public health (sec Baths, ad fin.). 

The appliances aircl arrangements by means of which heat and 
cold arc brought to bear on tlie economy arc — {a) Packings, hot 
and cold, general and local, sweating and cooling ; (6) hot air and 
steam baths ; (<;) general baths, of hot water and cold ; {d) sitz, 
spinal, liead anti foot baths ; (e) bandages (or compressc.s), wet and 
efry ; also (/) fomentations aJicl poultices, liot and cold, sinapisms, 
stupes, rubbings and water potations, hoi and cold. 

(a) Packings. — The full pack consists of a wet sheet enveloping 
the body, with a number of dry blankets packed tightly over it, in- 
cluding a macmto.sh covering or not. In an hour or less these an; 
removed and a general bath ailministored. The pack is a derivative, 
sedative, sudonlic and stimulator of cutaneous excretion. There 
are numerous mofUfications of it, notably the cooling pack, where 
tlic wrap[)irg(s are loose and scanty, permiltiag evaporation, and 
the application of indelinite duration, fJie sheet being rewetted as it 
dries; this is of great value in nrotracled febrile conditions. There 
are also local jmekb, to trunk, limbs or head separately, which are 
derivative, soothing or stimulating, according to circumstance and 
detail. 

{(>) Hot air baths, tlic chief of wliieh is the Turkish (j)roperly, 
the Roman) batli, consis-ting of two or more chambers ranging in 
temperatun‘ from 120'^ to 212'^ or higher, but mainly iiseil at 150"^ for 
curative purpo''es. Kxposure is from twenty minutes up to two hours 
according to the effect sought, and is lollowcd by a gem-ral bath, and 
occasionally by soaping and shamjjooing. It is stimulating, deriva- 
tive, depurative, sudonlic and alterative, powcrtully promoting tissue 
change by increase of the natural waste and repair. Jt determines 
the blood to the surface, reducing internal congestions, is a potent 
diaphoretic, and, through the extremes of heat and cold, is an ettcctive 
nervous and vascular stimulant and tonic. Morbid growths and 
secretions, as also the uraemic, gouty and rheumatic diathesis, arc 
beneficially influenced by it. The full pack and Turkish bath have 
between them usurped the j)la(.e and bettered the function of tlie 
once familiar hot bath. Tlie Russian or steam bath ami the lamp 
bath are primitive and inferior varieties of the modern Turkish 
bath, the atmosphere of which cannot be too ilry and pure. 

(r) General baths comprise the rain (or needle), spray (or rose), 
shower, siiallow, iflungi*, douche, wave and common morning 
.sponge baths, with the drippmg sheet, and hot and cold spongings, 
and are combination.s, as a rule, ol hot and cold water. They 
are stimulating, tonic, derivative and detergent. 

(<f) Local baths comprise the sitz (or sitting), douche (or spoutmg), 
spina], foot and head baths, of liot or cold water, singly or in com- 
binjition, successive or alternate. The sitz, head and foot baths are 
used "flowing*’ on occasion. The application of cold by “ Leiter’s 
tubes ** is effective for reducing inflammation {e,g. in meningitis 
and in sunstroke) ; in these a network of metal or indiarublx*!’ 
tubing Is fitted to the part aflectcd, and cold water kept con- 
tinuously llowmg through them. Rapid alternations of hot anrl cold 
water have a powcriul elTect in vascular stasis and lethargy of tlu' 
nervous system and absorbents, yielding valuable results in local 
congestions and chronic inflammations. 

(f) Bandages (or compresses) are of two kinds, — cooling, of wet 
material left exposed for evaporation, userl in local inllammalions 
and fevers ; and heating, of the same, covered with waterpioof 
material, used in congestion, external or internal, for short or long 
periods. Poultices, warm, of broad, linseed, bran, I'tc., changed but 
twice in twenty-four hours, are identical in action with the heating 
bandage, and superior only in the greater warmth and conse(picnt 
vital activity their closer application to the skin ensures. 

(/) Fomentations and poultices, hot or cold, sinapisms, slujics, 
ruliefacients, irritants, frictions, knead ings, calisthenics, gymnastics, 
electricity, «S:c., are adjuncts largely employed. 

BiBLioriRAPHV. — Among the numerous earlier works on hydro- 
patliy. the following arc worth mention : Balbimie, Water Cure tn 
Consumption (1847), Hydropathic Aphorisms (1856) and A Plea for 
the Turkish Bath (1862) ; Beni-Barde, 7 'raiU d'hydrotkirapie (1874) ; 
Claridge, Cold Water Cure, or Hydropathy (1841), Facts and Evidence 
in Support of Hvdropathv {1843) and Cold Water, Tepid Water and 
frictton Cure (1849) ; Dunlop, Philosophy of the Bath (1873) ; Floyer, 
Psvchro/ousia, or the History of Cold-Bathing, &c. (1702) ; ]. S. Hahn 
(Schweidnitz), Observations on the Healing Virtues of Cold Water 
(T738) ; Hunter, Hydropathy for Home Use (1870) ; E. W. Lane, 
Hydropathy, or the Natural System of Medical Treatment (1857) : 
R. J. I^ane, Life at the Water Cwre (1851) ; Shew, Hydropathic Family 
Physician ; ^moiWoy, Practical Hydropathy ; Smethurst, 

Hydrotherapia, or the Water Cure (1843) ; Wainwright , Inquiry into 
the Nature and Ihe of Baths (1737); Weiss, Handbook of Hydro- 
pathy (1844) : Wilson, Principles and Practice of the Cold Water 
Cure (1854) and The Water Cure {1859). A useful recent work 
•dealing comprehensively with tlie subject is Richard Metcalfe's 
Rise and Progress of Hydropathy (1906). 
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HT01IOPHOBIA (Gt. vStap, water, and fear ; so eafled 
from the symptom of dread of water), or Rabies (Lat. for mad- 
ness ”), an acute disease, occurring chiefly in certain of the lower 
animals, particularly the canine species, and liable to be com- 
municated by them to other animals and to man. 

Jn DogSj^c . — The occurrence of rabies in the fox, wolf, hyaena, 
jackal, raccoon, badger and skunk has been asserted ; but there 
is ^ery probability that it is originally a disease of the dog. 
Tt is communicated by inoculation to nearly all, if not all, warm- 
blooded creatures. The transmission from one animal to another 
only certainly takes place through .inoculation with viruliferous 
matters. The malady is generally characterized at a certain 
stage by an irrepressible desire in the animal to act offensively 
with its .natural weapons — dogs and other carnivora attacking 
with their teeth, herbivora with their hoofs or horns, and birds 
with tlieir beaks, when excited ever so slightly. In the absence 
of excitement the malady may run its course without any fit of 
fury or madnos.s. 

Symptoms. — llic disease lias l>een divided into three stages or 
periods, and lias also been described as appearing in at least two 
forms, according to the peculiarities of the symptoms. But, as a 
rule, one p^iod of the disease does not pass suddenly into anotliei*, 
the transition bemg almost imperceptible ; and the forms do not 
differ cssoutially from eacli other, but appear merely to constitute 
varietie.s of the same diaeaso, due to tlie natural. disixjsition of the 
animal, or other modifying circumstanco.q. Ihe&e forms liave been 
designated tmo or furious rabies (Fr. vage vrai ; Gor, vasende Wuth) 
and dumb rabies (Fr. r(Jkge- mue ; Gei*. stiUe Wuth). 

I he malady does nut commence with fury and madnos.s, but in a 
strange and anomalous cliange in the habits of the dog : it becomes 
dull, gloomy, and taciturn, and .seeks to i.sotatc itself in out-of-tho-way 
places, retiring beneath chairs and to odd comers. But in its retire- 
ment it cannot rest ; it is uneasy and fidgety, and no .sooner lias 
it lain down than suddenly it jumps up in an agitated maimer, 
walks backwards and forwards several itmas, again hes down and 
as.sumes a sleeping attitude, but lias only maintained it for a few 
minutes when it is once more moving about. Again it retires to its 
corner, to the farthest recess it can find, and huddles itself up mto 
a heap, with its head concealed beneath it.s chest and fore-paws. 

7 his Htatc of continual agitation and inquietude ls in striking contrast 
with its ordinary habits, and should therefore receive attention. 
Not un frequently there are a few moments when the creature appears 
more lively than usual, and displays an extraordinary amount of 
affection. Sometimes there is a dispohition to gather up straw, 
thread, bits of wood, Ac., which are mdustriously carried away ; a 
tendency to lick anything cold, as iron, stones, &c,, i.s also o])SCTved 
in many instances; and there is also a desire evinced to lick other 
animals. Sexual excitement is also frequently an early symptom 
Atitliis period no thsposition to vs observed; the animal is docile 
with its master and obeys his voice, though not so readily as before, 
nor with the aamc plcaseil countenance. There is something strange 
in tlie expression of its face, and the voice of its owner is .scarcely able 
to make it change from a sudden gloominess to its usual anirnated 
aspect. These symptoms gradually become more marked; the 
rcstlessneb.s and agitation increase. If on straw the dog scatters and 
pulls it abmit with its paws, and if in a room it .scralches and tumbks, 
the cushions or rugs on which it usually lies. It is incessantly on 
the move, randdmg about, scratching the ground, snifring in coiWirs 
and at the doors, as li on the scent or seeking for something. It 
indulges in strange movements, as if allectcd by some mental in 
fluerices or a prey to thalluciimtions. When not excited by any 
external influence it will remain for a brief period perfectly still and 
attentive, as if watching something, or following the movements ot 
some creature on tlie wall ; tlien it will Ruddcnly dart forward and 
snap at the vacant air, as if pursuing an annoying object, or en- 
deavouring to seize a fly. At another time it thi’ows itself, yelling 
and furious, against the wall, as if it hoard threatening voices on the 
other side, or was bent on attacking an enemy. Nevertheless, the 
animal is slid docile arid submissive, for its master’s voice will bring 
it out of its frenzy. But the .saliva is already virulent, and the ex- 
cesnive affection which if evinces at intervals, by licking the hands or 
face of those it loves, renders the danger very great should there 
be a wound or abrasion. Until a late period m the disease the 
piaster’s voice has a powerful influence over the animal. When 
it e.scaped from all control and wanders erratically abroad, 
ferocious and re.stless, and haunted by hoiTid phantoms, the familiar 
voice yet exerts its influence, and it is ntre indeed that it attacks 
its master. 

There is no dread of water in the rabid dog ; Uio animal Is generally 
tdiirsty, and if water be offered will lap it with avidity, and swallow 
it at the commencement of the disease. And when, at a later period, 
the constriction about Hic throat— symptomatic of the diseane— ^ 
renders swallowing difficult, the dog will none the less ondeavoirr to 
drink, and itlio lappings areas frequent and prolonged <when deglu- 
tition becomes impos«:iblc. So little dread has the rabid dog of water 
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that it wilTford atrioams.oiid swini rivers ; and .wiiea in .thfi icurocious 
stage It will even do this lu order to attack othca* croaturas on the 
opposite side. 

At the common cement of the disease the dog does not usually 
refuse to . eat, and some animals arc voracious to an unusual degree. 
But in a short time it toomes fastidious, only eating what it usually 
has a .special predilection for. Soon, however, tliis gives place tOiCi 
most cliaracteristic symptom— either the taste becomes extremely 
depraved or the dog bos a fatal and imiierions desire to bite and 
ingest everything. The litter of its koiuiel, wool from cushions 
cai-pets, stockings, .slippers, wood, gra8.s, earth, stonc.^, glass, horse- 
dung, oven its own faeces and urine, or whatever else may .come in 
its way, are devoured. On examination of the body of a dog whidi 
lias died of rabic.s it is so common to find in the stomach a quantity 
of dissimilar and .sti’ange matters on which the teeth have been 
exercised that, if there was nothing known of the animal’s history, 
there would be strong evidence of its having been affected with the 
disease. When a dog, then, is observed to gnaw and cat suchlike 
matters, tliougli it exhibits no tendency to bite, it should be suspected. 

The mad dog does not usually foam at the month to any great 
extent at first. The mucus of the mouth is not much increased in 
quantity, but it soon becomes thicker, viscid, and .glutinous, and 
adheres to the angles of the moiitli, fauces and tectli. It is at this 
period that the tlurst is most ardent, and the dog sometimes furiously 
attempts to detach the saliva with its paws ; and if after a while 
it losc.s its balance in these attcm,pts and tumbles over, there can no 
longer be any doubt as to the nature of the malady . There is another 
symptoni connected with the mouth in that lacm of tlie disease 
named " dumb madness ” which lias fL'c<|uei\tly proved deceptive. 
The lower jaw drops in consequence of paralysis of its muscletj, and 
the mouth remains open. The interior is dry from the air pa.stdqg 
continually over it, and assumes a deep red tint, somewhat masked 
by patches of dust or earth, which more especially adhere to Uic upper 
surface of the tongue and to the lips. The strapge altcnition produced 
m the dog’s physiognomy by its constantly open mouth and the dark 
colour of the interior is rendered still more characteristic by the dulj, 
sad. or dead expression of tlie animal’s eves. In tliis condition the 
creature is not very dangerous, because generally it could mot bite U 
it tried -indeed there docs not appear to be much do.sire to bite .in 
dumb madness ; but the saliva is .none tlie less virulent, and acci- 
deiital -inoculations with it, through im^prudent handling, will prove 
as fatal as in the furious form. Tlie mouth bhould not be touched, 
—numerous deaths liavii^ occurred through people thinking fUe 
dog had some foreign substance lodged m its throat, and thi’ustihg 
their fingers down to remove it. Tlie sensation of tightness whidi 
seems to exist at the throat nauscs the clog to act as if a bone were 
fixed between its teetJi or towards the back of its mouth, and to 
employ its fore-paws as if to dislodge it. This is a very deceptive 
symptom, and may prove equally dangerous if caution be not ob- 
I served. Vomiting of blood or a chocolatc-colourcd fluid is witnessed 
m some cases, and lias been supposed to be due to the foreign sub- 
stances in the stomach, which abrade the lining -membrane ; this 
however, is not correct , as it has been observed in man. " 

The voice of the rabid dog is very peculiar, and characteristic 
that to tho.se acquainted with it nothing more is needed to prove 
the pre.sence of the disease. Those who have heard it once or twice 
never forget its signification. Owing to the alterations taking place 
in the larynx the voice becomes hoarse, cracked and stridulous, like 
that of a child affected with croup— the " voix du coq," as the French 
have It. A preliminary bark is made in a somcwliat elevated tone 
and with open mouth, this is immediately succeeded by five, six 
or eight decrcasmg howls, emitted when the animal is sitting or 
.standing, and always with the nose elevated, wliicli seem ,to come 
from the depths of the throat, the jaws not coming together and 
closing the moutli during such emission, as in the healthy batk. 

T his alteration in the voice is freiiuently tlie fir.st observable indica- 
tion of the malady, and should at once attract attention. In dumb 
madness the voice is frequently lost trom the very commencement 
— hence the de.sjgnation. 

Ihe sensibility ol tlie mad dog appeals to be considerably 
diminished, and the animal appears to have lost the faculty of ex- 
pres.sing the sensations it experiences : it Is mute imder the infliction 
of paiii, thougli there can be no doubt tliat it still has peripheral 
sensation to .some extent Burning, beatuig and wounding produce 
much less effect than in health, and the animal will even mutilate 
ithdl with its teeth Suspicion, tliorefore, should alway.s stronjfly 
attach to a dog which does not manifest a certain susceptibility to 
painful impressions and receives punishment without any cry or 
complaint. There is aho reason for apprclicnsioii when a dog 
bites itself persistently m any part of its body. A rabid dog is usually 
stirred to fury at the sight 01 one of its own species ; this test has 
been resorted to by Henrie Marie Bouloy (iSi^-iBSs) to dissipate 
doubts as to the existence of the disease when the diagno.sis is other- 
wi.se uncertain. As soon as the suspected animal, if it is really rabid, 
finds itself in the presence of another of its .species it at once assumes 
thn aggressive, anej, if allowed, will bite furiously. All rabid animals 
indeed becoine excited, exasperated, and furious at the sight of a dog, 
and attack it -with their natural weapons, even the timid shcop 
when rabid butts furiously at the enemy before which in health it 
would have fled in terror. Tliis iti version of sentiment is sometimes 
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valuable in diagnosing the malady ; it is so common that it may be 
said to be present in every case of rabies. When, therefore, a dog, 
contrary to its habits and natural inclination, becomes suddenly 
aggressive to other do^s, it is time to take jirecuutions. 

In the large majority of instances the dog is inoffensive in the 
early period of the disease to those to whom it is familiar. It then 
flies from its home and either dies, is killed as " mad," or returns in 
a miserable plight, and in an advanced stage of the malady, when 
the desire to bite is irresistible. It is in the early stage that sequestra- 
tion and suppressive measures are most valuable. The dogs which 
propagate the disease are usually those that have escaped from 
their owners. After two or three days, frequently m about twelve 
hours, more serious and alarming symptoms appear, ferocious 
instincts are developed, and the desire to do injury is irrepressible. 
The animal has an indefinable expression of sombre melancholy 
and cruelty. The eyes have their pupils dilated, and emit flashes 
of light when they are not dull a id heavy ; they always appear so 
fierce as to produce terror in the beholder ; they arc red, and their 
sensibility to light is increased , and wrinkles, which sometime-, 
appear on the forehead, add to the repulsive aspect of the animal. 
If caged it flies at the spectator, emitiin^, its cl.tO'ucteristic howl or 
bark, and seizing the iron bars with its teeth, and if a stick be thrust 
bcf()re It this is grasped and gnawed. This lury is soon succeeded by 
lassitude. wIku the animal rcnidiiis insensible to every excitement. 
Then all at once it rouses up again, and another jiaroxysm of fury 
comm' ntes. The first paroxysm is usually the most intense, and the 
fits vary in duration from some hours to a day, and even lon.cr; 
they are ordinarily briefer in trained and pet dogs than in those w hicii 
are less doiKOsticatcd, but m all the remission is so complete alter the 
first paroxysm that the aniu als appear to be almo.st well, if not in 
perfect health. During the paroxysms respiration is hurried and 
laboured, but tranquil during the remissions. There i.s an increase of 
temperature, and the pulse is quick and hard. When the animal is 
kept m a dark place and not excited, the fits of fury arc not observed. 
Sometimes it is agitated and restless in the manner already described. 
It never becomes really lurious or .aggressive unless excited by external 
objects — the most potent ol these, as has been said, being another 
dog. which, however, if it be admitted to its ca.gc, it may not cl 
once attack The attacked animal rarely retaliates, but usually 
responds to the lutes by acute yells, which contrast strangely with 
the silent anger of the aggressor, and tries to hide its head with 
its paws or beneath the straw. These repeated parox^'sms hurre'’ 
the course ol the disease. The secretion and flowing of a lar,ge 
quantity ol salu'a from the mouth are usually only witnessed in 
cases in vliich swallowing has become impossible, the mouth being 
generally dry. At times the tongue, nose and whoK' head appear 
swollen. Other dogs frequently shun one which is rabid, as if aware 
of their danger. 

The rn tud dog, if lodged in a room or kept in a house, is continually 
endeavouring to escape ; and when it makes its escape it goes freely 
forward, as if impelled by some irresistible force. It travels con- 
siflerable distances in a short time, perhaps attacking every li\iug 
creature it meets— 'preferring clogs, however, to other aiiimids, and 
these to mankind; cats, sheep, cattle and horses arc particularly 
liable to be injured. It attacks m silence, and never utters a .snarl 
or a cry of anger; .should it chance to be hurt in return it emits no 
cry or howl of pain. The degree of ferocity appears to be related 
to natural disposition and training. Some dogs, for instance, will 
only siiaj) or give a slight bite m passing, while others will bite 
furiously, tearing the objects presented to them, or which they 
meet in their way, and sometimes with such violence as to injure 
their mouth and break their teeth, or even their jaws. If chained, 
they will m some cases gnaw the chain until their teeth are worn 
away and the bones laid bare. The rabid dog doe.s not continue 
its progress very long. Exhausted by fatigue and the paroxysms 
of madness excited in it by the objects it meets, as well as by hunger, 
thirst, and also, no doubt, by the malady, its limbs soon become 
feeble ; the rate of travelling is les.soned and the walk is unsteady, 
while its drooping tail, head inclined towards the ground, open 
mouth, and [protruded tongue (of a leaden colour or covered with 
dust) give the distressed creature a very striking and characteristic 
physiognomy In this condition, however, it is much less to be 
dreaded than in its early fits of fury, since it is no longer capable 
or desirous ol altering its course or going out of its way to attack 
an animal or a man not immediately in the jjath. It is very j)iobablc 
that its last-failing vision, deadened scent, and generally diminished 
perception prevent its bi'ing so readily impres.sed or excited by 
surrounding objects as it j)reviously was. To each jiaroxysm, 
which IS always of short duration, there succeeds a degree of ex- 
haustion as groat as the fits have been violent and oft repeated. 
This compels ihe animal to .stop ; then it shelters itself in obscure 
places — In-qucntly in ditches by the roadside — and lies there in a 
somnolescent state for perhaps hours. There is great danger, never- 
theless, ill disturbing the dog at this period ; for when roused from 
its toqior it has sometimes sufficient strength to inflict a bite. 
This period, which may be termed the second .stage, is as variable 
in its duration as the first, but it rarely exceeds three or four days. 
The abovc-descril>ed phenomena gradually merge into those of the 
third or last period, when symptoms of paralysis appear, which are 


speedily followed by death. During the remission in the paroxysms 
these paralytic symptoms are more particularly manifested in the 
hind limbs, which ajipear as if unable to support the animal's weight 
and cause it to stagger about ; or the lower jaw becomes more or 
Jess drooping, leaving the parched mouth partially open. Emaciation 
rapidly sets m, and the paroxysms diminish in intensity, while the 
remissions become less marked. The physiognomy assumes a still 
more sinister and repulsive aspect ; the hair is dull and erect ; the 
flanks arc retracted ; the eyes lose their lustre and are buried in 
the orbits, the pupil being dilated, and the cornea dull and semi- 
opaque ; very often, even at an early period, the eyes squint, and 
this adds still more to the terrifying appearance ol the poor doc. 
The voice, if at all heard, is husky, the breathing laborious, and the 
pulse hurried and irregular. Gradually the paralysis increases, and 
the posterior extremities are dragged as if the animal’s back were 
broken, until at length it becomes general ; it is then the prelude 
to death. Or the dog remains lying in a state of stupor, and can 
only raise itself with difficulty on the lore-limbs when greatly excited. 
In this condition it may yet endeavour to bite at objects within its 
reach. At limes convulsions of a tetanic character appear in certain 
muscles ; at other times these are general. A comatose condition 
ensues, and the rabid dog, if permitted to die naturally, perishes, 
in the great majority of cases, from paralysis and asphyxia. 

In dumb maclness there is paralysis of the lower jaw, which im- 
parts a curious and very characteristic physiognomy to the dog ; 
the voice is also lo.ct, and the animal can neither eat nor drink. 
In this condition the creature remains with its jaw pendent and 
the mouth consequently wide open, shov/ing the flaccid or swollen 
tongue covered with brownish matter, and a stringy gelatinous- 
looking saliva lying between it and the lower lip and coating the 
lances, which sometimes appear to be inflamed. Though tlie 
animal is unable to swallow fluids, the desire to drink is neverthe- 
less intense ; for the creature will thrust its face into the vessel of 
water in futile attempts to obtain relief, even until the approach 
of death. Water may be poured down its throat without inducing 
a paroxysm. The general physiognomy and demeanour of the poor 
creature inspire the beholder with pity rather than fear. The 
symptoms due to cerebral excitement are le.ss marked tliLin m the 
furious form of the disea.se ; the agitation is not so considerable, 
and the restlessness, tendency to nm away, and desire to bile are 
nearly absent ; generally the animal is quite passive. Not unfre- 
quently one or both eyes squint, and it is only when very much 
excited that the dog may contrive to close its mouth. Sometimes 
there is swelling about the pharynx and the neck ; when the tongue 
shares in this complication it hangs out of the mouth. In certain 
cases there is a catarrhal condition of the meml)n»ne lining Ihe 
nasal cavities, larynx, and bronchi ; sometimes tiie animal testifies 
to the existence of abdominal jiam, and the faeces are then .soft or 
fluid. Tile other symptoms— such as the rapid exhaustion and 
emaciation, paralysis of the posterior limbs towards the termination 
of the disease, as well as the rapidity with which it runs its course — 
are the same as in the furious form. 

The simultaneous occurrence of furious and dumb madness ha.s 
frequently been observed in packs of fox-hounds. Dumb madness 
differs, then, Irom the furious type in the paralysis of the lower 
jaw', which hinders the dog from biting, save in very exceptional 
circumstances ; the ferocious instincts are also in abeyance ; and 
there is no tendency to aggression. It has been calculated that 
from 15 to 20 % of rabid dogs have this particular form of th<- 
disease. Puppies and young dogs chiefly have furious rabies. 

These are the symjitoms of rabies in the dog ; but it is not likely, 
nor IS it necessary, that they will all be present in every case. In 
other species the symptom.s diflcr more or less from those mani- 
fested by the dog, but tliey are generally marked by a change in 
the manner and habits of the creatures aficcted, with strong indica- 
tions of nervous disturbance, in the majority of species amounting 
to ferociousness and a desire to injure, timid creatures becoming 
bold and aggressive. 

In Human Beings, — The disease of hydrophobia has been 
known from early times, and is alluded to in the works of Aristotle, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, Virgil, Horace, Ovid and many others, as 
well as in those of the early writers on medicine. Celsus gives 
detailed instructions respecting the treatment of men who have 
been bitten by rabid dogs, and dwells on the dangers attending 
such wounds. After recommending suction of the bitten part 
by means of a dry cupping glass, and thereafter the application 
of the actual cautery or of strong caustics, and the employment 
of baths and various internal remedies, he says : “ Jdque cum 
ita per triduum factum est, tutus esse homo a periculo videtur. 
Solet autem ex eo vulnere, ubi parum occursum esl, aquae 
timor nasci, v8po(i>ofi(.av Graeci appellant. Mi.serrimum genus 
morbi ; in quo simul aeger et siti et aquae metu cruciatur ; 
quo oppressis in angusto spes est.” Subsequently Galen de- 
scribed minutely the phenomena of hydrophobia, and recom- 
mended the excision of the wounded part as a protection against 
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the disease. Throughout many succeeding centuries little or 
nothing was added to the facts which the early physicians had 
made known upon the subject. The malady was regarded with 
universal horror and dread, and the unfortunate sufferers were 
generally abandoned by all around them and left to their terrible 
fate. In later times the investigations of Boerhaave, Gerard 
van Swieten (1700-1772), J^bn Hunter, Fran9ois Magendie 
(1783-1855), Gilbert Breschet (1784-1845), Virchow, Albert 
Reder, as also of William Youatt (1776-1847), George Fleming, 
Meynell, Karl Hertwig (1798-1881), and others, have fur- 
nished important information ; but all these were put into the 
shade by the researches of Pasteur. 

The disease is communicated by the secretions of the mouth 
of the affected animal entering a wound or abrasion of the human 
skin or mucous membrane. In the great majority of cases 
(90 %) this is due to the bite of a rabid dog, but bites of rabid 
cats, wolves, foxes, jackals, &c., are occasionally the means of 
conveying the disease. Numerous popular fallacies still prevail 
on the subject of hydrophobia. Thus it is supposed that the bite 
of an angry dog may produce the disease, and all the more if the 
animal should subsequently develop symptoms of rabies. The 
ground for this erroneous notion is the fact, which is unquestion- 
able, that animals in whom rabies is in the stage of incubation, 
during which there are few if any symptoms, may by their bites 
convey the disease, though fortunately during this early stage 
they are little disposed to bite. The bite of a non-rabid animal, 
however enraged, cannot give rise to hydrophobia. 

The period of incubation of the disease, or that time which 
elapses between the introduction of the virus and the dcvelop- 
jnent of the symptoms, appears to vary in a remarkable degree, 
being in some cases as short as a fortnight, and in others as long 
as several months or even years. On an average it seems to be 
from about six weeks to three months, but it mainly depends 
on the part bitten ; bites on the head are the most dangerous. 
The incubation period is also said to be shorter in children. 
'J’hc rare instances of the appearance of hydrophobia many years 
after the introduction of the poison are always more or less open 
to question as to subsequent inoculation. 

When the disease is about to declare itself it not unfrequently 
happens that the w'ound, which had quickly and entirely healed 
after the bite, begins to exhibit evidence of irritation or in- 
flammatory action, or at least to be the seat of morbid sensations 
such as numbness, tingling or itching. The symptoms character- 
izing the premonitory stage are great mental depression and 
disquietude, together with restlessness and a kind of indefinite 
fear. There is an unusual tendency to talk, and the articulation 
is abrupt and rapid. Although in some instances the patients 
will not acknowledge that they have been previously bitten, 
and deny it with great obstinacy, yet generally they are well 
aware of the nature of their malady, and speak despairingly of 
its consequences. There is in this early stage a certain amount 
of constitutional disturbance showing itself by feverishness, loss 
of appetite, sleeplessness, headache, great nervous excitability, 
respiration of a peculiar sighing or sobbing character, and even 
occasionally a noticeable aversion to liquids. These symptoms — 
constituting what is termed the melancholic stage — continue in 
general for one or two days, when they are succeeded by the 
stage of excitement in which all the characteristic phenomena 
of the malady are fully developed. Sometimes the disease first 
shows itself in this stage, without antecedent symptoms. 

The agitation of the sufferer now becomes greatly increased, 
and the countenance exhibits anxiety and terror. There is 
noticed a marked embarrassment of the breathing, but the most 
striking and terrible features of this stage are the effects pro- 
duced by attempts (0 swallow fluids. The patient suffers from 
thirst and desires eagerly to drink, but on making the effort is 
seized with a most violent suffocative paroxysm produced by 
spasm of the muscles of swallowing and breathing, which con- 
tinues for several seconds, and is succeeded by a feeling of 
intense alarm and distress. With great caution and determina- 
tion the attempt is renewed, but only to be followed with a 
repetition of the seizure, until the unhappy sufferer ceases from 


sheer dread to try to quench the thirst which torments him. 
Indeed the very thought of doing so si ffices to bring on a choking 
paroxysm, as does also the sound of the running of water. The 
patient is extremely sensitive to any kind of external impression ; 
a bright light, a loud noise, a breath of cool air, contact with 
any one, are all apt to bring on one of these seizures. But 
besides these suffocative attacks there also occur general con- 
vulsions affecting the whole muscular system of the body, and 
occasionally a condition of tetanic spasm. These various 
paroxysms increase in frequency and severity with the advance 
of the disease, but alternate with intervals of comparative 
quiet, in which, however, there is intense anxiety and more or 
less constant difficulty of breathing, accompanied with a peculiar 
.sonorous expiration, which has suggested the notion that the 
patient barks like a dog. In many instances there is great 
mental disturbance, with fits of maniacal excitement, in which 
he strikes at every one about him, and accuses them of being 
the cause of his sufferings — these attacks being succeeded by 
calm intervals in which he expresses great regret for his violent 
beliaviour. During all this stage of the disease the patient is 
tormented with a viscid secretion accumulating in his mouth, 
which from dread of swallovdng he is constantly spitting alx)ut 
him. There may also be noticed snapping movements of the 
jaws as if he were attempting to bite, but these are in reality 
a manifestation of the spasmodic action which affects the 
muscles generally. There is no great amount of fever, but tliere 
is constipation, diminished flow of urine, and often sexual 
excitement. 

After Iwo or three days of suffering of the most terrible 
description the patient succurnhs, death taking place either in a 
paroxysm of choking, or on the other hand in a tranquil manner 
from exhaustion, all the .symptoms having abated, and the 
power of swallowing returned before the end. The duration of 
the disease from the first declaration of the symptoms is generally 
from three to five days. 

Apart from the inoculation method (see bclo'\), the treatment 
of most avail is that which is directed towards preventing the 
absorption of the [)oison into the .system. This may be accom- 
plished by excision of the part involved in the bite of the rabid 
animal, or, where this from its locality is impracticable, in the 
application to the wound of some chemical agent which will 
destroy the activity of the virus, such as polassa fusa, lunar 
caustic (nitrate of silver), or the actual cautery in the form of a 
red-hot wire. The part should be thoroughly acted on by these 
agents, no matter what amount of temporary suffering this may 
occasion. Such applications should be resorted to immediately 
after the bite has been inflicted, or as soon thereafter as possible. 
Further, even though many hours or days should elapse, these 
local remedies should still l^e applied ; for if, as appears probable, 
some at least of the virus remains for long at the injured part, 
the removal or effectual destruction of this may prevent the dread 
consequences of its absorption. Every effort should be made to 
tranquillize and reassure the patient. 

Two special points of interest have arisen in recent years in 
connexion with this disease. One is the Pasteur treatment by 
inoculation with rabic virus (sec also Parasitic Disea.se.s), and 
the other was the attempt of the government to exterminate 
rabies in the British Isles by muzzling dogs. 

The Pasteur treatment was first applied to human beings in 
1885 prolonged investigation and experimental trial on 

animals. It is ha.scd on the fact that a virus, capable 
of giving rabies by inoculation, can be extracted 
from the ti.ssues of a rabid animal and then intensified 
or attenuated at pleasure. It appears that the strength 
of the rabic virus, as determined by inoculation, is constant in 
the same species of animal, but is modified by passing through 
another species. For instance, the natural virus of dogs is always 
of the same strength, but when inoculated into monkeys it becomes 
weakened, and the process of attenuation can be caitied on by 
passing the virus through a succession of monkeys, until it 
loses the power of causing death. If this weakened virus is 
then passed back through guinea-pigs, dogs or rabbits, it regains 
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Its former strength. Again, if it be passed through a successkm 
di tlogs it bernmes intensified up to a maximum of strength 
which is mlfed the virus fiocr. Pasteui further discovered that 
the strength can be modified by temperature and keeping 
tlie dried tissues of a rabid animal containing the vims. Thus, 
if the spinal cord of a rabid dog be preserved in a dry state, the 
virus loses strength day by day. The system of treatment 
consists in making an emulsion of the cord and graduating the 
strength of the dose by using a succession of cords, w'hich have 
been kept for a progressively diminishing length of time. Those 
which have been kept for fourteen days, are used as a starting- 
point, yielding vims of a minimum stre!>gth. They are followed 
by preparations of diminishing age and increasing strength, 
day Iw day, up lo the maximum, which is three days old. These 
are successively injected into the circulatory system. The 
principle is the artificial acquisition by the patient of resistance 
to the rahic virus, which is presumed to be already in the system 
but lias not yet become active, by accustoming him gradually 
to its toxic effect, beginning with a weak form and progressively 
increasing the dose. It is not exactly treatment of the disease, 
because it is useless or nearly so when tlie disea.se has commenced, 
nor is it exactly preventiw, for the patient has already been 
bitten. 7 t must be regarded as a kind of anticipatory cure. 
'Hie cords are cut into sections and preserved dry in sterilired 
flasks plugged with eotlon-wonl. Another method of preparing 
the inoniiutory virus, which has been drvused by Guido 'ri/zoni 
and Paigenio Centanni, consists in subjecting the virus fixe to 
pepli(' digestion by diluted ga.stri(' juice for varying periods of 
time. 

The first patient was treated Ijy Pasteur’s S3^stem in July 
1885. He was siicc'es.sively inoculated with emitlsions made from 
cords that had bt^en kept fourteen and ten days, then eleven 
and eight days, tlien eight, seven, .six days, and so on. Two 
forms of treatment are now used~*(T) the ‘‘.simple,’' in which 
the course from weak to strong virus is extended over nine days ; 
(2) the “ interrsive,” in which the maximum is reached in .seven 
da)\s. 'rhe latter is used in eases of very bad bites and those of 
some standing, in whieh it is desirable to lose no time. Two 
days are compressed iritf) one at the commencement by making 
injections moraing and evening instead of once a day, so that the 
fifth-day cord is reached in four days instead of six, as in the 
“simple” treatment. When the maximum — the third-day 
eord— is reaehed the injections are continued with fifth-, fourth-, 
and third-day eords. The whole course is fifteen days in the 
simple treatment and twenty-one fn the intensive. The doses 
injected range from i to 3 cubic centimetres. Injections are 
made alternately into the right and left flanks. The following 
table shows the number treated from i88fi to 1Q05, with the 
mortality. 
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•18 
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4 1 
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•5 
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j 
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These figures do not include cases which develop hydrophobia 
during treatment or within fifteen days after treatment is com- 


pleted, for it is held that persons who die within that period 
have their nervous centres invaded by virus before the cure has 
time to act. The true mortality should therefore be considerably 
higher. For instance, in 1898 three deaths came within this 
category, which just doubles the mortality ; and in 1899 the 
additional deaths were six, bringing the mortality up to two-and- 
a-haU times that indicated in the tabic. When, however, the 
additional deaths are included the results remain sufficiently 
striking, if two assumptions are granted — (1) that all the persons 
treated have been bitten by rabid animals ; (2) that a large 
proportion of persons so bitten usually have hydrophobia. 
Unfortunately, both these assumptions lack proof, and therefore 
the evidence of the efficacy of the treatment cannot be said to 
satisfy a strict!)^ scientific standard. With regard to the first point, 
the patients are divided into three categories — (i) those bitten by 
an animal the rabidity of which is proved by the development 
of rabies in other animals bitten by it or inoculated from its 
spinal cord : (2) those bitten by an animal pronounced rabid 
on a veterinary examination ; (3) those bitten by an animal 
suspected of being rabid. The number of patient.s in each category 
in 1898 was (i) 141 , (2) 855, (3) 469 ; and in 1899 it was (j) 152, 
(2) T099, (3) 363. As might be expected, the vast majority came 
under the second and third heads, in which the evidence of rabidity 
is doubtful or altogether lacking. With regard to the second 
point, the proportion of persons bitten by rabid animals who 
ordinarily develop hydrophobia has only tjeen “ estimated ” 
from very inadequate data. Otto Bollinger from a scries of 
collected statistics states that before the iTitroduction of the 
Basteur treatment, of patients bitten by dogs undoubtedly rabid 
47 % died, the rate being 33 % in those wiiose wounds had been 
cauterized and 83 % when there had been no local treatment. 
If the number of ral)id dogs be compared with the deaths from 
hydrophobia in any or series of years, it can hardly be very 
high. For instance, in 1895, 6f)8 dogs, besides other animals, 
were killed ami certified to ralrid in England, and the deaths 
from hydrophobia were twenty. Of course this proves nothing, 
as the number of persons bitten is not known, but the differemT 
between the amount of rabies and of hydrophobia is suggestively 
gi’eal in view of the marked propensity of rabid dogs to bite, 
nor is it accounted for by the fact that some of the persons bitten 
were treated at the Institut Pasteur. A comparison of the annual 
mortality from hydrophobia in France before and after the intro- 
duction of the treatment would afford decisive evidence as to 
its efficacy : but tmfortunately no such comparison can be made 
for lack of vital statistics in that country. The experience of 
the Paris hospitals, however, points to a decided diminution of 
mortality. On the whole it must be said, in tlie absence of further 
data, that the Pasteur treatment certainly diminishes the danger 
of hydrophobia from the bites of rabid animals. 

More recently treatment with an anti-rabic serum has l-ieen 
suggested (see Parasitic Disk^ses). Victor Babes and Lepp 
and later Guido 7 ’izzani and Eugenio Centanni have worked out 
a method of .serum treatment curative and protective. In tliis 
method not the rabic poison itself, as in the Pasteur treatment, 
but the protective substance formed is injected into the tissues. 
'J'he serum of a vaccinated animal is capable of neutralizing the 
power of the virus of rabies not only when mixed with the virus 
before injection but even when injected simultaneously or within 
twenty-four hours after the introduction of the virus. These 
authors showed that the serum of a rabbit protects a rabbit 
better than does the senim of a dog, and vice versa. At the end 
of twenty days’ injections they found they could obtain such a 
large quantity of anti-rabic substance in the serum of an animal, 
that eycn i part of serum to 25,000 of the body weight would 
protect an animal, 'rhis proces.s differs from that of Pasteur 
in so far as that in place of promoting the formation of the 
antidote within the body of the patient, by a process of vaccina- 
tion with progressively stronger and sponger virus, this part of 
the process is carried on in an animal, Babes using the dog and 
Centanni the sheep, the blood serum of which is injected. This 
method of vaccination is useful as a protective to those in charge 
of kennels. 
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The attempt to stamp (Mat rabies im Great Britain was an 
ejtperiment undertaken by the government m the public invest. 

The principal means adopted were the muzzling of 
dogs in infected areas, and prolonged quarantine for 
Bttgiand. imported animals. The efficacy of dog - muzzling 
in checking the spread of rabies £ind diminishing its 
prevalence has been repeatedly proved in various countries. 
Liable «£ ather animals may be to the disease, in Eiiglaad at 
least tihe dog as pre-eminently the vchic Ic of contagion *nd the 
great source danger to human beii^. There is a diicfrence 
of opinion on the way in which muzzling acts, thoqgh Ihae can 
1 )e none -is to the effe ct it produces in reducing rabies. Prolbabl y 
it actsiailwr by securing the destruction of ownerless aadatoy — 
which igcneraBy includes rabid — dugs than by preventing trttmg ; 
for though it may prevent snapping, even the wire-cage muzzle 
does not prevent furious dogs from triting, and it is healthy, not 
rabid, dogs that wear the muzzle. It has therefore been suggested 
that a ooHar would have the .same effect, if all collarle.ss dogs 
were seized ; but the evidence goes to sliow that it has not, 
perhaps because rabid dugs are more likely to stray from home 
with their collars, whic'h are constanll\' worn, than with muzzles 
which £U"c not, and so esi^upe seizure. Moreover, it is much ca.sier 
lor the police to see whether a dog is wearing a muzzle or not 
than Tl Js to make sure about the eollar. However thLs may be, 
the muzzle has proA^ed ntore cfficaHous, l>ut it was not applied 
systematically in England until a late date. Sometimes the 
legulations were in the hand.s of the government, and somctimcii 
they were left to local authorities ; in either case they were 
allowed to lapse rs .soon as rabies had died down. ^ In -April 
1807 the Board of Agriculture entered on a .systematic attempt 
to exterminate rabies by tlie means indicated. The plan wa.s to 
enforce muzzling over large areas in which Uie disease existed, 
and to maintain it for six months after the occurrence of the 
last case. In spile of much opposition and critici.sm, this was 
resolutely carried out under Mr Walter Long, the responsible 
minister, and met with great .success. By tiie spring of — 
that is, in two }Tars— the disease had disappeared in Great 
Britain, except for one area in AValcs ; and, with this exception, 
ir.uzzling was everywhere relaxed in October 1899. It was taken 
off in Wales also in the following May, no ca.se having occurred 
smi'o Kovemher 1899. Rabies was then pronounced extinct. 
During the summer of 1900, however, it reappeared in Wales, and 
several countie.s were again placed under the order. The year 
1 90 1 was the third in siux’C.ssion in which no death from hydro- 
phobia was registered in the United Kingdom. In the ten years 
preceding 1899, 104 deaths were registered, the death-rate 
reaching 30 in 1889 and averaging 29 annually. In 3902 two 
deaths from hydrophobia were registered. From that date to 
june 1909 (the latest available for the purpose of this article) 
no death from hydrophijhia was notified in the United Kingdom. 

See Annales dc rj^stitui Pafiteur, from 1886 ; Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, 1899; Makins, " Hydro] )hobia,” in Treves’s 
System of Surgery ; Woodhead, " Rabies," m Allbutt’s Svsiem of 
Medicine. 

HYDROSPHERE (Gr. water, and .sphere), in 

ph}’sical geography, a name given to the whole mass of the water 
of the oceans, which fills the depressions in the earth's crust, 
and covers nearly three-quarters of its surface. The name is 
used in distinction from tlie atmosphere, the earth’s envelope 
of air, the lithosphere (Gr. rock) or solid crust of the earth, 

and the centrosphere or interior mass within the crust. I’o 
these “ spheres ” some writers add, by figurative usage, the 
terms “ biosphere,” or life-.spherc, to cover all living things, 
both animals and f»lanls, and “ psychosphcrc,” or mind-sphere, 
covering all the products of human intelligence. 

HYDROSTATICS (Gr. o 6 u}{), water, and the root a-ra-, to cause 
to stand), the branch of ht'dromechimics which di.sru.sses the 
equilibrium of fluids (see Hydromechanics). 

HYDROXYL AMINE, KILOH, or hydroxy-ammonia, a com 
pound prepared in 1865 by“W. C. Lessen by the reduction of 
ethyl nitrate with tin and hydrochloric acid. In 1870 E. Ludwig 
and T. H. Hein (Chem. CentraJblatt, 1870, 1, p. 340) obtained it 
by passing nitric oxide through a series of bottles containing tin 
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and hydrochloric acid, to which a small qi^tky of platinom 
tetrachloride lias been added ; the acid liquid is poured off 
when the operation is completed, and sulphuretted hydrogen is 
passed in the tin sulphide is filtered off and the filtrate evapor- 
ated. The residue is extracted by absolute alcohol, which dis- 
solves the hydroxyJamine hydrochloride and a Uttle ammemium 
chloride ; this last substance is removed as ammonium platino- 
ddoride, and the residual hydroxylamine hydrochloride is 
recrystallized. E. Divers obtams dt by mixing cold saturatod 
.solutions containing one imolecular proportion of sodium nitrate, 
and two molecular proportions of acid sodium sulphite, asul 
then adding a saturated solution of potassium cblonde to the 
mixture. After .standing for twenty-lour hours, hydroxylamine 
potassium di.sulphonate crystallizes out. This Is boiled for some 
hours with water and the solution cooled, when potassium 
sulphate separates first, and then hydroxylamine sulphate. 
E. Tafel {ZetL anorg. Chem,, 1902, 31, p. 289) patented an electro- 
lytic process, wherein 50 % sulphuric acid is treated in a diinded 
cell provided v.uth a cathode of amalgamated lead, 50 % nitric 
acid being gradually run into the cathode compartment. Pure 
anhydrous hydrox>'lamine has been obtained by C. A. Lobry de 
Bniyn from the hydrochloride, by dissolving it in absolute 
methyl alcohol and then adding sodium methylate. The pre- 
cipitated sodium chloride i.s filtered, and the solution of hydroxyl- 
annine distilled in order to remove methyl alcohol, and finally 
fractionated under reduced pressure. The free base is a rclourless, 
odourless, crystalline solid, melting at about 30“ (!., and boiling 
at 58“ C (under a pressure of 22 mm.). It ddiquesces and 
oxidizes on exposure, inflames in dry chlorine and K reduced to 
ammonia by zinc dii.st. Its aqueous solution is .strongly alkaline, 
and with acids it form.? well-defined stable sait.s, E. Ebler and 
E. Schott (/. pr. Chem., 1908, 78, p. 280) regard it as acting ^th 
the formula NH./OH towards bases, and as NlijiO towards acids, 
the salts in tlie latter aase being of the oxonium type. It is a 
.strong reducing agent, giving a precipitate of cuprous oxide 
from 'alkaline copp(T solutions at ordinary temperature, con 
verting mercuric chloride to mercurous chloride, and pp- 
cipitating metallic .silver from .solutions of silver salts. With 
aldehydes and ketones it forms oximes {q.v.), W. R. Dunstan 
{Jour. Chem. Soc., 1899, 75, p. 792) -found that the addition of 
methyl iodide to a methyl dcohol solution of hydroxylamine 
resulted in the formation of trimothyloxamine, N(rHjj)gO. 

Many substituted hyciroxylamines arc known, substitution taking 
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l)lace eillwr in the a or position (NIL-OH). ^-plienyiliydroxyl- 
ainine, QILMH-OH-, is obtained in tiic reduction of mtrobtnzene 
in neutral solution {e.g. by the action of the aluminium-incrctrry 
coujilc and water), but better, according to C. Goldschmidt {Ber,, 
1890, 29, p. 2307) by dissolving nitrobenzene in ten times its weight 
of ether containing a few tuoic ecntimelre.s of water, and heablig 
with excess of zinc dust and anhydrous calcium chloride for three 
hours on a water bath. It also appears as an inlenrediate j^^roduct 
in the electrolytic reduction of nitrobenzene in sulj^unc acid 
solution. By gentle oxidation it yields nilrosobenzene. Dcrivativeb 
of the type ILN-OH result in the action of the Cxrimard reagent on 
amyl nitrite. “ Dihydroxy-ammoni i or nitroxyl, ^H(OHL, a very 
unstable and highly reactive substance, has been especially studied 
by A. Angeli (see A. W. Stewart, Rercnt Advances tn Physical and 
Inorganu Chemistry, 1909). 

HYDROZOA, one of the most widely spread end prolific 
groups of aquatic animals. They are for the most part rrarine 
in habitat, but a familiar fresh- water form i.s tlie conin on Hydra 
of ponds and ditches, wliich gives origin to the name of the class. 
The Hydrozoa comprise the hydroids, so abundant on all shores, 
most of which resemble ATgetablc organisms to the unassisted 
eye ; the hydrocorallinf^s, which, as their name implies, have a 
massive stony skeleton and resemble corals ; the jelly-fishes .so 
called ; and the Siphnnophora, of which the species best kno^ 
by repute is the so-called “ Portuguese man-of-war (Physalia), 
dreaded by .sailors on account of its terrible stinging powers. 

In external form and appearance the Hydrozoa exhibit such 
striking differences that there would seem at first sight to be 
I little in common between the more divergent members of the 
I group. Nevertheless there is no other class in the animal king- 
dom with better marked characteristics, or with more uniform 
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morphoiogicLii peculiarities underlying the utmost diversity of 
superficial < haracters. 

All H\'drozoa, in the first place, exhibit the three structural 
features distinctive of the Cocleiitera (g.v,). (i) The body is built 
up of two layers only, an external protective and sensory layer, 
the ectoderm, and an internal digestive layer, the endoderm. 

(2) The body contains but a single internal cavity, the coelcnteron 
or gastrovascular spice, which may be greatly ramified, but is not 
shut off into cavities distinct from the central digestive space. 

(3) The generative cells arc produced in cither the ectoderm or 
endoderm, and not in a third layer arising in the embryo, distinct 
from the two primary layers ; in other words, there is no mesoderm i 
or coelom. 

d o these three characters the Hydrozoa add a fourth which 
IS distinctive of the subdivision of the Coelenterata termed the 
Cnidaria : that ii> to say, they always possess peculiar stinging 
organs known as nettle-cells, or nernaiocysts {C^iidae), each 
prodiiced in a ('cll forming an integral part of the animal's 
tissues. The Hydrozoa are thus shown to belong to the group 
(){ Coelenterata Cnidaria, and it remains to consider more fully 
their distin('live liatures, and in particular those which mark 
them off from the other main division of the Cnidaria, the 
Anthozoa comprising tlie corals and sca-anemoncs. 

The great diversity, to which reference has already been made, 
in the form and strui ture of the Hydrozoa is due to two principal 
('auses. In the first place, we find in this group two distinct 
types of ])cr,son or individual, the polyj) and the medusa 
cadi capable ol a wide range of variations; and when both 
polyp and medusa oci'ur in the life-cycle of the same species, 
as is frequently the ease, the result is an alternation of genera- 
tions of a type peculiarly characteristic of the class. In tlw* 
second place, the power of non-sexual reproduction by budding 
is praclicall) of unh'crsal occurrence among the Hydrozoa, and 
by the buds failing to separate from the parent stock, colonics are 
produced, more or less c{)mplir.ated in structure and often of 
great si/e. We find that polyps ma}^ either bud otlier polv'ps or 
may produce medusae, and that medusae jriay bud medusae, 
though never, apparently, polyps. Hence we have a primary 
subdu'ision of the colonies of Hydrozoa into those produced by 
budding of polyps and those produced by budding of medu.sae. 
The former may contain polyp-persons and medusa -persoas, 
either one kind alone or botli kinds combined ; the latter will 
contain only medusa-per.son^ variou.sly modified. 

'file morphology of the Hydrozoa reduces itself, therefore, 
to a consideration of the morphology of the polyp, of the medusa 
and of the colony. Putting aside the last-named, for a detailed 
account of which see Hydkomedusae, we can best deal with the 
peculiarities of the polyp and medusa from a developmental 
point of view. 

In the (icvelopment of the Hydrozoa, and indeed of the Cnidaria 
generally, llic egg usually gives rise to an oval larva which .swims 
about by means of a coating of cilia on the surface of the body. 
This \ery characteristic larva is termed a planula, but though very 
uniform externally, the planulac of different species, e)r of the same 
species at different periods, do not always represent the same stage 
of euibrvonic development internally. On examining more minutely 
the course of the development, it is found that the ovum goes 
through the usual process of cleavage, always total and regular in 
this group, and .so gives rise to a lioliow sphere or ovoid with the 
wall composed of a .single layer ol cells, and containing a .spacious 
cavity, the blasloeoele or segmentation-cavity. This is the Utn^tula 
stage occurring universally m all Metazoa, probably representing 
an ancestral Prolo/.oan colony in pliylogcny. Next the blastula 
gives nsc to tin intenial mass of cells (fig. i, hy) which come from the 
wall either by immigration (fig. i, A) or by .splitting oil (delamina- 
tion). The formation of an inner cell-mass converts the single- 
layered blastula (monoblastula) into a double layered embryo 
(diblastula) winch may be termed a parcnchymula, since at first 
the inner cell-niaas forms an irregular pareneliyma which may 
entirely fill up and obliterate the segmentation cavity (fig. i, B). 
At a later stage, ho\v(‘ver, the <,ells of the inner mass arr.ange them- 
selves in :i definite layer surrounding an internal cavity (fig. 1, C. a/), 
which soon acquires an opening to the exterior at one pole, and so 
forms the characteristic embryonic stage of ail Knterozoa known as 
the gastrula (fig. 2), In this stage Ihc Ixidy i.s tompo.sed of two 
layers, ectoderm {fl) externally, and endoderm {c) internally, sur- 
rounding a central cavity, the archenieron {b), which communicates 
with the exterior by a pore {a), the blastopore. 


Thus a planula larva may be a blastula, or but slightly advancetl 
beyond this stage, or it may be (and most usually is) a parcnchymula ; 
or in some cases (beyphomedusae) it may be a gastrula. It should 
be added that the proce.ss of development, the gastrulatioii as it is 
termed, may be shortened by the immigration of cells taking place 
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From Balfoiir, after Kow.^Iewaky. 

Fig. I, — Formation of the Diblastula oi Eucope (one ol the 
Calyptoblastic Hvdromedusae) by immigration. A, B, C, three suc- 
cessive .stages, ep, Ectoderm ; hy, endoderm ; a/, enteric cavity. 


at one pole only, and in a connected layer with orderly arrangement, 
so that the gastrula stage is readied at once from the blastula witlioul 
any intervening parenchymula .stage This is a process of gastrula 
tion by invagination which is found in all animals above tht' Coelen 
tcrata, but which is very rare m the L'liidana, and is known only in 
the Scyjihomedusae amongst the Hydrozoa, 

Alter the gastrula stage, which is found as a developmental .stage 
ill all Enteruzoa, the embryo of the Hydrozoa ]>r()t;eeds to develop 
characters which are peculiar to the Coelen- 
terata only. Round the blastopore hollow 
outgrowths, variable in number, arise by the 
evaginatioii of the entire body-wall, both 
ectoderm and endoderm. Each outgrowth con- 
tains a prolongation of the archenteric cavity 
(compare figs. 2 and 3, A). In this way is 
formed a ring of tentacles, the most character- 
istic organs of the Cnidaria. They surround 
a region which is termed the peristome, and 
which contains in the centre the blast()])ore, 
which becomes the adult mouth. The arch- 
enteron becomes the gastro\^ascular sy.stem 
or coelciitcron. Betw'eeii the ectoderm and 
endoderm a gelatinous siqiporting layer, 
termed the mcsogloea, makes its appearance. 

'fhe gastrula has now' become an acihjula, 
wdiich mav be termed the distinctive larva of 
the Cnidaria, and doubtless represents in a 
transitory manner the common ancestor of 
the group. In no case known, how'cver, does 
the actinula liecomc the adult, sexually mature 
individual, but always undergoes further 
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Fig. 2. — Diagram 
oi a Diblastula. 

«, Blast ojiore. 
h, Arcbenleric cavity. 
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modifications, whereby it develops into cilher a polyp or a medusa. 

To become a polyp, the actinula (fig. 3, A) becomes attached to 
some firm object by tlie pole farthest from the mouth, and it'> grow’th 
preponderates in the direction of the principal axis, that is to say. the 
axis passing through the mouth (fig. 3, a-b). As a result the body 
becomes columnar m form (fig. 3, B), and without further change 
passes into the characteristic polyp-form (see Polyi'). 


a 


a 




p'lG. 3.~Diagrain showing the change of the Actinula (A) into a 
Polyp (B) ; a-h^ principal (vertical) axis ; c-d, horizontal axis. The 
endoderm is shaaed, the ectoderm is left clear. 

It i.s convenient to distinguish two types of polyp by the names 
hydro polyp and anthopolyp, characteristic of the Hydrozoa and 
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Aathozoa respectively. In the hydropolyp the body is typically 
elongated, the height of the column being far greater than the 
d iametor. The i)eristome is relatively small and the mouth is generally 
raised on a proj ecting spout or hypostome. The ectoderm loses entirely 
the ciliation which it had in the planuia and actinula stages and com- 
monly secretes on its external surface a protective or supporting in- 
vestment, the perisarc. Contrasting with this, the anthopolyp is 
generally of squat form, the diameter often exceeding the height , 
the peristome is wide, a hypostomc is lacking, and the ectoderm, 
or so much of it as is exposed, i.e. not covered by secretion of skeletal 
or other investment, retains its cihation throughout life. The 
internal structural differences are even more characteristic. In the 
hydropolyp the blastopore of the embryo forms the adult mouth 
situated at the extremity of the hypostome, and the ectoderm and 
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simple type of organization than the anthopolyp, and is in most 
resects less modihed from the actinula type of structure. 

Returning now to the actinula, this form may, as already stated, 
develop into a medusa, a type of individual found only in the 
Hydrozoa, as here understood. To become a medusa, the actinula 
grows scarcely at all in the direction of the principal axis, but greatly 
along a plane at right angles to it. Thus the body becomes umbrella- 
shaped, the concave side representing the peristome, and the convex 
side the column, of the polyp. Hence the tentacles are found at the 
edge of the umbrella, and the hypostome forms usually a projecting 
tube, with the mouth at the extremity, forming the manubrium or 
handle of the umbrella. The medusa has a pronounced radial sym- 
metry, and the positions of the primary tentacles, usually four in 
number, mark out the so-called radii, alternating with which are 
four tnterradii. 'Ihe ectoderm retains its ciliation only in the 
sensory organs. The mesogloea becomes enormously increased in 
quantity (hence the popular name " jelly-fish "), and in correlation 

I with this the endoderm-layer lining the coelenteron becomes pressed 
together in the interradial areas and undergoes concrescence, 
forming a more or less complicated gastrovascular system (see 
Medusa). It is sufficient to state here that the medusa is usually a 
free-swimming animal, floating mouth downwards on tlie open seas, 
but in some cases it may be attached by its aboral pole, like a polyp, 
to some firm basis, either temporarily or permanently. 

I Til us the development of the two types of individual seen in the 

Hydrozoa may be summarized as follows : — 

Egg 


Free 


Blastula 
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Fig. 4. — Diagram showing the change of the Actinula into a 
Medusa. A, Vertical section of the actinula; a-b and c-d as in fig. 3, B, 
transitional stage, showing preponderating growth in the horizontal 
plane. C,C', D,D', two types of medusa organization ; C and D are 
composite sections, showing a radius (R) on one side, an iiitcrradms 
(IR) on the other ; C' and D' are plans ; the mouth and manubriura 
are indicated at the centre, leading into the gastral cavity subdivided 
by the four arca^ of concrescence in each mterradius (IR). t, 
tentacle ; g.p, gastric pouch ; r,c, radial canal not present in C 
and C' ; r.r, circular or ring-canal ; c;./, endoderm-lamella formed 
by concrescence. For a more detailed diagram of medusa-structure 
see article Medusa. 

endoderm meet at this point. In the anthopolyp the bla.stopore i.s 
carried inwards by an in-pushing of the body- wall of the region of 
the peristome, so that the adult mouth is an opening leading into a 
.short ectodermal oesophagus or stomodaeum, at the bottom of 
wliich is the blastopore. Further, in the hydropolyp the digestive 
cavity either remains simple and undivided and circular in transverse 
section, or may show ridges projecting internallv, which in. this case 
are formed of endoderm alone, without any participation of the 
mesogloea. In the anthopolyp, on the other hand, the digestive 
cavity is always subdivided by so-called mesenteries, in-growths 
of the endoderm containing vertical lamellae of me.sogloca (see 
Anthozoa). In short, the hydropolyp is characterized by a more 
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, This development, though ju()l>.i,l)Iy rejiresenting the primitive 
; seipicncc of events, is never actually ioimd in its full extent, but is 
always abbreviated by omission or elimination of one or more of 
the stages. We liave already seen that tlw? parenchymula stage is 
passed over when the gastrulation is of the invaginate tyjie. On the 
other hand, the parenchymula may develop directly into the actinula 
or even into the polyp, with suppression of the intervening steps. 
Cireat apparent differences may also be brought about by variations 
I 111 the period at which the embiyo is set free as a larva, and since two 
1 fiee-swiraming stages, planuia and actinula, are umieces.sary, one or 
other of them is always suppmssed. A good example of this is seen 
m two common genera of British hydroids, Cordylophora and Tabu- 
laria. In Cordylophora the embryo is .set free at the panmchyunula 
stage a.s a planuia which fixes itself and develops into a polyp, both 
ga.strula and actinula stages being suppressed. In Tubular ia, on the 
other hand, the parenchymula develops into an actinula within the 
maternal tissues, and is then set free, creeps about for a time, and 
alter fixing itself, changes into a polyp; hence in this case the 
]>lanula-stagc, a.s a free larva, is entirely suppressed. 

The Hydrozoa may bo defined, therefore, as Cnidaria in which 
two types of individual, the polyp and the medusa, may be present, 
Ccich type developed along divergent lines from the primitive actinula 
funn. The polyp (hydropolyp) is of simple structure, and never lias 
All ectodermal oe.sophagus or mesenteries.* The general ectoderm 
loses its cilia, which persist only in the sensory cells, and it frequently 
.secretes external protective or supporting structures. An internal 
mesoglocial skeleton is not found. 

The cla.ss is divisible into two main divisions or sub-classes, Hydro- 
medusae and Scyphomedusae, of which definitions and detailed 
systematic accounts will be found under these headings. 

Genkrai. Works on Hydrozoa.— C. Chun, “ Coelenterata 
(Hohltliierc),” Bvonn*s Klassen und Ordungen des Thier-Reichs, 
li. 2 (1889 et seq.); Y. Delage, and E. Herouard, Traiti dt zoolo^ie 
(oncrc'te, ii. part 2, Lef: Coehntc^rJs (1901); G. H. Fowler, “The 
Hydromedusae and Scyi^Uomedusae “ in E. R. Lankestcr’s Treatise 
on Zoology fix, chapters iv. and v. (1900); S, J. Hiclcson, “ Coelen- 
lerata and Cteiiophora,” Cambridge Natural History, i. chapters 
x.-xv. (1906). ( 1 ^:. A. M.) 

HYENA, a name applicable to all the reprc.scntati'. es of the 
mammalian family Hyaenidae, a group of Carnivora (q.v.) allied 
to the civets. From all other large Carnivora except the African 
hunting-dog, hyenas are distinguished by having only four toes 
on each foot, and are further characterized by the length of the 
fore-legs as compared w’ith the hind pair, the non-retractile claws, 
and the enormuu.s strength of the jaws and teeth, which enables 
them to break the hardest bones, and to retain what they have 
seized with unrelaxing grip. 

* Sec further under ScYPHOMEDlT.sA^. 
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The striped hyena {Hvaem striata) is the most widely dis- 
tributed species, being found throughout India, Persia, Asia 
Minor, and North and East Africa, the East African form 
constituting a distinct race, //. striata schdlirigsi ; while there 
are also several distinct Asiatic races. The spe(!ies resembles 
a wolf in size, and is greyish-brown in colour, marked with 
indistinct bngitudinal .stri[)es of a darker hue, while the legs are 
transversely striped. I'he hairs on the body are loiag, especially 
on the ridtfc of the T)ork and hack, where they form a distmet 
mane, which is continued along the tail. Nocturnal in habits, 



Fic. I. — The Striperl Hyena {Hyaena striata). 


it prt'fcrs by day the gloom of caves and ruins, or of the burrows | 
which it occasionally forms, and issues forth at suiaset, when il | 
commences its unearthly lK)wling. When ila; aninad is excited, 
the iiuwl changes into what has been compared to demoniac 
laughter, whence the name of “ laughing *hyena.’' These 
creatures feed chiefly on carrion, and thus periorm useful service 
by devouring remains wluch might oUierwise pollute lh(‘ air. 
Even human dead are not safe from their attacks, their powerful 
daws enabling them to gain access to newly interred bodies in 
eemctcric.s. Occasionall)' (writes Dr W. T. Blanford) sheep or 



Pro. 2. — The Spotted H}'ena {Hyaena cmnita) 


goats, and more often dogs, arc carried off, and the letter, at all 
events, are often taken alive to the animal's den. 'I'his species j 
appears to be solitary in habits, and il is rare to meet with more | 
than two together. Tlie cowardice of this hyena is proverbial : 
despite its nowerfiil teelli, it rarely attempts to defend itself. 
A ver\’ different animal is the Sfiotted hyena, Hyaena (Croruta) 
crocuUi, which has the sectorial teeth of a more cat -like type, 
and is m irked by dark-brown spots on a yellowish ground, w'hile 
the mane is much less distinct. At the Cape il was formerly 
common, and occasionally committed great havoc among the 
cattle, while it did not hesitate to enter the Kaffir dw^ellings at 


night ixnd carry off children sleeping by their mothers. By 
persistent trapfang iind shooting, its numbers ha^T now been 
considerably reduced,^ with the result, however, of nuiking il 
exceedingly wary, .so that it ia not readily caught in any trap 
with which it has had’ am opportunity of beconnng acquainted. 

, Its range extends from Abyssinia to the Cape. The Al)3'.ssinian 
form hLs been regarded as a distmet spccic^s, under the name 
I of H. liontiewi, but this, like various more southern forms, is 
; Imt reg^jrded as a local race. The brown hyena {H. brunnea) 
is South African, ranging to Angola on the west and Kilimanjaro 
on the east. In size it resembles striped hyena, but differs 
in appearance, owing to the fringe of long hair covering the neck 
and fore pari of the ba('k. 'I’hc general hue is ashy-brown, wiili 
the hair lighter on the neck (forming a collar), chest and lieJly : 
while the legs are handed witli dark l:)rown. This species is not 
i often seen, as it remains concealed during the day. Those 
frequenting the coast feed on dead fish, crabs and an occasional 
stranded whale, though they are also a danger to the sheep and 
cattle kraal. Stmnd-wolf is the local name at the Cape. 

Although hyenas arc now confmed to the warmer regions of the 
Old World, fossil remains shov\ tliat they had a more northerly 
range during Tertiary times ; the European cavc-hverKi being a 
form of the spe^tted species, known as II. croruta spehca. Fossil 
hyenas occur in the Lower Pho((ne of Cireece, China, India, 
(Sic. ; W'hile remains indistingui.shcjb]e from those of the striped 
species lan e been found m the Upper Pliocene of England and 
italv. 

HYtRES, a town in the department of the Var in S.E, France, 
T 1 in. by rail E. of Toulon. In upt) the population of the com- 
mune was 17, 790, of the town 10,464 ; the population of the former 
was more th^ doubled in the last deca^ of the 19th centur) 
Hy^res is celclTrated (as is also its fashionable suburb, Costcbellc, 
nearer tiie seashore) as a winter health resort, 'i'hc town proper 
is situated about 2I m. Irom the seashore, and on the south- 
western slope of a sleep hill (66 q ft., belonging to t'ne Maurettes 
chain, Q()i ft.), w'hich is one ol the weslermiiost spurs of the 
thick!) w'ooded Montagues des Maures. It is sheltered from tin 
north-east and east w'inds, hut is exposed to the cold nortli-wesl 
w'lnd or mi.stral. Towards the south and south-east a fertile 
plain, once famous for its orange groves, but noAv mainly covered 
by vineyards and farms, stretches to the sea, while to the .south- 
west, across a narrow vallev , rises a cluster of low hills, on which is 
the suburb of Costehelle. The older portion of the town is still 
surrounded, on the north and east, by its ancient, though 
dilapidated medieval walls, and is a labyrinth of steep and dirty 
streets. The more modem quarter which has grown up at the 
I southern foot of the hill has handsome broad boule\’ards aial 
villas, many of them w'ith beautiful gardens, filled wdlh .semi 
tropical plants. Among the objects ol interest in the old town 
are : the house (Rue Rabuton, 7) where J. B. Ma.ssillon (166;, 
1742), tl:c famous pulpit orator, was born ; the [larish churcli 
ot St Louis, built originally in the i^tli eentury bv the Cordelier 
or Franciscan friars, but completeh’ restored in the earlier part 
of the 39th century ; and the site of the old chateau, on the 
summii of the hill, now occupied by a villa. The plain between 
the new' towm and the sea is oceupied b\' large nurseries, an 
excellent jardin d'acclimataiion, tmd man)’ market gardens, which 
supply Paris and London with earh' fruits and vegetables, 
especially artichokes, as well a.s with roses in winter. There are 
extensive salt beds (salines) both on the peninsula of Giers, S. 
of the tow'ii, and also E. of the towm. To the east of the Giens 
peninsula is the fine natural harbour of l-lver(\s, as well as three 
thinly populated islands (the Stocehades of the ancients), 
}*orquen)lles. Port (.Vos and Le Levant, which are grouped 
together under the common name of lies d’Hy^res. 

The town of Hyeres seems to have been founded in the loth 
centur}', as a place of defence against pirates, and takes its name 
from the aires {hierbu in the Provencal dialect), or tlireslung- 
floors for corn, which then occupied its site. It passed from the 
possession of the viscounts of Marseilles to Charles of Anjou, 
count of Provence, and brother of St Louis (the latter landed 
here in 1254, on his return from Eg)"pt). The chateau was 
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dismantled by Henri IV., but thanks to its walls, the town resiated 
in 1707 an attack made by the duke of Savoy. 

See Ch. Lentheric, La ProvBme. Mariiims andsntts $i mo(L»rm 
(ohap. 5) (PariSi. (W. A. B. C.) 

IfYS^lEIA, in Greek mythology, the goddess of health. It 
seems probable that she was originally an abstraction, subse- 
quently personified, rather than an independent divinity of very 
ancient date. The question of the original home of her worship, 
has been much chscussed. The oldest traces of it, so far as is 
known at present, are to be found at Titane in the territory of 
Sicyon, where she was worshipped together with Aaclepnis, to 
whom she appears ctmipletely assimilated, not an independent 
personality. Her cult was not introduced at Epidaurus till a 
late dat?e, and therefore, when in 420 b.c. the worship of Asclepius 
was introduced at Athens, coupled' with that of Hygieia, it is not 
to be inferred that she accompanied him horn Epidhurus, or 
that she is a Peloponnesian importation at ah. It is most 
proliable that she was invented at the time of the introduction 
of Asclepius, after the sufferings caused by the plague hud 
direct^-d special attention to sanitary matters. The alrejidy 
existing worship ot Athena Hygieia had nothing to do with 
Hyineki the goddess of health, but merely denoted the recognition 
of the power of healing as one of the attributes of Athena, wbkh 
gradually became cr\’stallized into a concrete personality. 
At first no special relationship existed beftween Asclepius and 
Hygieia, but gradually she came to be regarded as hia daughter, 
the place of his wife being already secured by Epioiie. Later 
Orphic hymns, however, and llerodas iv. i-g, make lier the wi.e 
of Asclepius. The cult of Hygieia then spread concurrently with 
that of Asclepius, and was introduced at Rome from Epidaurus 
in 293, by which time she may have been admitted (which was not 
the case before) into the EiMdhurian family of the god. Her 
proper name as a Romanized Greek importation was Valetudo, 
but she was gradually identified with Salus, an older genuine 
Italian divinity, to whom a temple had already been erected in 
302. While in classical times Asclepius and Hygieia are simply 
the god and goddess of health, in the declining years of paganism 
they are protecting divinities generally, who preserve mankind 
not only from .sickness but from all dangers on land and sea. 
In works of art Hygieia is represented, together with Asclepius, 
as a maiden of benevolent appearance, wearing the chiton and 
giving food or drink to a serpent out of a dish. 

See the article by II, Lecluit in Dareinberg and Saglio’s Dichoji- 
natre d:}s antiqmUa.^ with lull references to autliontie* ; and E. 
Thranier Kuscher’s Levikon dar Mytholagie, with a special section 
on the modem theories of Hygieia. 

HYGIENE (Fr. hypene, from Gr, vyiaivcLv, to be healthy), 
the science of preserving health, its practical aim being to render 
“ growth more perfect, decay Ic.ss rapid, life more vigorous, 
death more remote.” The subject is thus a very wide one, 
envbracing all the agencies which affect the physical and mental 
well-being of man, and it requires acquaintance with such 
diverse sciences os physics, chemistry, geology, engineering, 
ardiitecture, mt'teorology, epidemiology, bacteriology and 
statistics. On the personal or individual side it involves con- 
sideration of the character and quality of food and of water 
and other beverages ; of clothing ; of work, exercise and sleep ; 
of personal cleanliness, of special habits, such as the use of 
tofcxicco, narcotics, &c, ; and of control of sexual and other 
passions. In it.s more general and public aspects it must take 
cognizance of meteorological conditions, roughly included under 
the term climate ; of the site or soil on which dwellings are 
placed ; of the character, materials and arrangement of dwellings, 
whether regarded individually or in relation to other houses 
among which they stand ; of their heating and ventilation ; of 
the removal of excreta and other effete matters ; of medical 
knowledge relating to the incidence and prevention of disease ; 
and of the disposal of the dead. 

These topics will be found treated iu such articles as Diktetics, 
Food, Iood-Preservation, Adulteration, Water, Heating’ 
Ventilation, Sewerage, Bacteriology, Housing, Cremation’ 
die. For leryil enactments which concern the sanitary well-being 
of the comnutnity, see Public Health. 


HYfilNUS^ eighth p©pe. It wa* during Ims 
137-140) that the gnoBtk heresies, begEm to mairifest theaMelwes 
at Rome. 

HYGINUfi (aurnamed Gjwdmaticus, from grwma^ 
measuring-rod), Latin writer on. landrsunweying, flourished w. 
the reign of Trajan (a.bi. 98*-! j 7/). Fragments of a. woik oa. 
legal boundaries aitcibuted to him will be found in C. F. Lach- 
mann, Gtomaitai Veteam, k (18481). 

A treatise on Castrametation [De Mwiiiiantims Casirurum).^, bAhq 
attributed to him, is probably of later date, about the 3rd centory 

A. D. (ed. W. Gemoll, 1H79 ; A. von Domoszewski, rSfiy). 

HYGINfJS, GAlfJS JOLiW, Latin author, a native of Spam 

(or Alexandria), was a pupil of the famtyns Corndiiw Alexander 
Polyhistor and a freedman of Aiign.stus, by whom he was mode 
superintendent of the PhlUtine fihrary (Suetonius, Dt Gramma^ 
tiris, 2c). He is said to have falfcrr into great poverty in hi.s 
old age, and to have been supported by the hrstoriun* Clodias 
Licinns. He waf? a voluminous author, and his works included 
topographical and biographical treatises ,.commentariea onHelviiss^ 
Cinna and the poems of Virgil, and disquisitions on agriculture 
and bee-keeping. All these- are lost. 

Under the name of Hyginu.s two school titeahses or myttiofogy are 
cxtaail : (i) Fabxdatum Liber, some 300 mylliologicitl legends aad 
celestial genealogies, valuable for the Ubc made by the author of 
the works of Greek tragedians now lost ; (2) De Astaonomia, usually 
called Poetica Astyonomtva, CDn-baimng an ciemeurtary treatise on 
astronomy and the mythn conmsctwd with the stars, chiefly bo&ad on 
the Ka/rcttrrtfMr/uol of Eratosthenes. Both are abridgments, and both 
are by the saino hand ; but the slylttand Lautinity and the cienumtary 
mistakes (especially m the rendering of the Greek originals) are held 
to prove that they cannot have been the work of so drstiagnishvd 
:i .scholar an C. J.uUns Hyginus. It is suggested that those treatises 
are an abridgment (made in the latter half of the and century) of 
the Gemalogiafi of llygjtius by an unknown grammarian, wlio added 
a complete treatise on mythology. 

Editions. — Fabulae, by M. Srhmidf (1^72) ; De A*strvnvmia, by 

B. Bunte (1875) ; see also Bnnte, De C. Juiit Untm, Augusti Lximti, 
Vita ei Scripiis (1846);. 

HYGROBHETERi (Cn*. vyp 6 \i, mawt, a measure.)^ an 

instrument for meaiiuring the al^soiute or relative amount of 
moisture in the atmosplicrc ; an instrument which oiaty 
qualitatively determines clianges in the humidity is termed a 
“ hygroscopc.” I'lie earlier instruments generally diependcd for 
their action on the contraction or extonsion of substances when 
exposed to varying degrees of moisture ; catgut, hair,, twialed 
cords and wooden laths, all of which contract with an increase in 
the humidity and vice versa, being the mosl favoured materials. 
The farailicir “ weather houee ” exemplifies this property. This 
toy consists of a house provided with two doors, through which 
either a man or woman appears according as the weather is 
about to be wet or fine. This action is effected by fixing a catgut 
thread to the base on whicli the figures are mounted, in such 
a manner that contraction of the thread rotates the figures so 
that the man appears and extension so that the woman appears. 

Many of the early forms are described in C. Hutton, Math, and 
Phil. Dictionary (1815). The modern instruments, whicli utilize 
other principles, are described in Meteorology : II. Methodb and 
Apparatus. 

HYKSOS, or “ SiiEPiiiiRD Kings,” the name of the earHe.st 
invaders of Egypt of whom we have definite evidence in tradition. 
Josephus {c. Apion. i. 14), who identifies the Hyksos with the 
Israelites, preserves a passage from the second book of Manetho 
giving an account of them. (It may be that Josephus had it, not 
direct from Manetho ’s writings, hut through the garbled version 
of some Alexandrine compiler.) In outline it is as follows. In 
the days of a king of Egypt named Timaeus the land was suddenly 
invaded from the east by men of ignoble race, who conquered 
it without a struggle, destroyed cities and temples, and slew or 
enslaved the inhabitants. At length they elected a king named 
Salatis, who, residing at Memphis, made all Egypt tributary, 

I and established garrisons in different parts, especially eastwards^ 

I fearing the Assyrians. He built also a great fortress at Avaris,' 
in the Sethroite nome, east of the Bubastite branch of the Nile. 
Salatis was followed in succession by Beon, Apachnas, Apophis, 
Jannas and Asses. These six kings reigned 198 years and 10 
months, and all aimed at extirpating the Egj^ptians. Their 
whole race was named Hyksos, i.e. “ shepherd kings,” and 
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some say they were Arabs (another explanation found by 
Josephus is “ captive shepherds ”). When they and their 
successors had held Egypt for 51 1 years, the kings of the Thebais 
and other parts of Egypt rebelled, and a long and mighty war 
began. Misphragmuthosis worsted the Shepherds ” and 
shut them up in Avaris ; and his son Thutmosis, failing to 
capture the stronghold, allowed them to depart ; whereupon 
they went forth, 240,000 in number, established themselves 
in Judea and built Jerusalem. 

In Manetho’s list of kings, the six above named (with many 
variations in detail) form the XVth dynasty, and are called 
“ six foreign Phoenician kings.” The XVlth dynasty is of 
thirty-two ” Hellenic (su ?) shepherd kings,” the seventeenth 
is of ” shepherds and Theban kings ” (reigning simultaneously). 
The lists vary greatly in different versions, but the above seems 
the most reasonable selection of readings to be made. For 
“ Hellenic ’ sec below. The supposed connexion with the 
Israelites has made the problem of the Hyksos attractive, but 
light is coming upon it very slowly. In 1847 E. de Rouge 
proved from a fragment of a story in the papyri of the British 
Museum, that Apopi was one of the latest of the Hyksos kings, 
corresponding to Aphobis ; he was king of the ” pest ” and 
suppressed the worship of the Egyptian gods, and endeavoured 
to make the Egyptians worship his god Setekh or Seti ; at 
the same time an Egyptian named Seqenenre reigned in Thebes, 
more or less subject to Aphobis. The city of Hawari (Avaris) 
was also mentioned in the fragment. 

In 1850 a record of the capture of this city from the Hyksos 
by Ahmosi, the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, was discovered 
by the same scholar. A large class of monuments was afterwards 
attributed to the Hyksos, probably in error. Some statues 
and sphinxes, found in 1861 by Mariotte at Tunis (in the north- 
east of the Delta), which had been usurped by later kings, had 
peculiar “ un-Egyptian ” features. One of these bore the name 
of Apopi engraved lightly on the shoulder ; this was evidently 
a usurper’s mark, l.)ut from the whole circumstances it was 
concluded that these, and others of the .same type of features 
found elsewhere, must have belonged to the Hyksos. This 
view held the field until 1893, when Golenischcff produced an 
inferior example bearing its original name, which showed that 
in this case it represented Amonemhe III. In con.sequenrc 
it is now generally believed that they all belong to the twelfth 
dynasty. Meanwhile a headless .statue of a king n<imed Khyan, 
found at Bubastis, was attributed on various grounds to the 
Hyksos, the soundest arguments being his foreign name and 
the boastful un-Egyptian epithet ” beloved of his ka/' where 
beloved of Ptah ” or some other god was to be expected. 
His name was immediately afterwards recognized on a lion 
found as far away from Egypt as Bagdad. Flinders Petrie then 
pointed out a group of kings named on scarabs of peculiar type, 
which, including Khyan, he attributed to the period between 
the Old Kingdom and the New, while others were in favour of 
assigning them all to the Hyksos, whose appellation seemed 
to be recognizable in the title llck-khos, “ruler of the barbarians,” 
borne by Khyan. The extraordinary importance of Khyan was 
furtlicr shown by the discovery of his name on a jar-lid at Cnossiis 
m Crete. Semitic features were pointed out in the supposed 
Hyksos nar es, and Petrie was convinced of their date by his 
excavations of 1905^1906 in the eastern Delta. Avaris is generally 
assigned to the region towards Pelusium on the strength of its 
being located in the Sethroite nome by Josephus, but Petrie 
thinks it was at Tell el-Yahudiyeh (Yehuclia), where Hyksos 
scarabs are common, h'rom the remains of fortifications there 
he argues that the Hyksos were uncivilized desert people, 
skilled in the use of the bow, and must thus have destroyed 
by their archery the Egyptian armies trained to fight hand-to- 
hand ; further, that their hordes were centred in Syria, but were 
driven thence by a superior force in the East to take refuge 
in the islands and became a sea-power — whence the strange 
description “ Hellenic ” in Manetho, which most editors have 
corrected to aAAoi, “others.” Besides the statue of Khyan, 
blocks of granite with the name of Apopi have been found in 


Upper Egypt at Gebelen and in Lower Egypt at Bubastis. The 
celebrated Rhind mathematical papyrus was copied in the 
reign of an Apopi from an original of the time of Amenemhe III, 
I.arge numbers of Hyksos scarabs are found in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, and they are not unknown in Palestine. Khyan ’s 
monuments, inconspicuous as they are, actually extend over 
a wider area — from Bagdad to Cnossus— than those of any other 
Egyptian king. 

It is certain that this mysterious people were Asiatic, for 
they are called so by the Egyptians. Though Seth was an 
E^ptian god, as god of the Hyksos he represents some Asiatic 
deity. The possibility of a connexion between the Hyksos 
and the Israelites is still admitted in some quarters. Hatred 
of these impious foreigners, of which there is some trace in 
more than one text, aroused amongst the Egyptians (as nothing 
ever did before or since) that martial spirit which carried the 
armies of Tethmosis to the Euphrates. 

Besides the histories of Epypt, see J. H. Breasted, Ancient 
Records of E^ypt ; Historical Documents ii. 4, 125 ; G. Maspero, 
Contes populaires, 3me ed. p. 236 ; W. M. F. Petrie, Hyksos 
and Israelite Cities, p. 67 ; Golenischcff in Recueil de travaux, xv. 
P (F. Ll. G.) 

HYLAS, in Greek legend, son of Theiodamas, king of the 
Dryopians in Thessaly, the favourite of Heracles and his com- 
panion on the Argonautic expedition. Having gone ashore at 
Kios in Mysia to fetch water, he was carried off by the nymphs 
of the spring in which he dipped his pitcher. Heracles sought 
him in vain, and the answer of Hylas to liis thricc-repeated cry 
was lost in the depths of the water. Ever afterwards, in memory 
of the threat of Heracles to ravage the land if IJylas were not 
found, the inhabitants of Kios every year on a stated day roamed 
the mountains, shouting aloud for Hylas (Apollonius Rhodius 
i. 1207 ; J heocritus xiii. ; Strabo xii. 564; Propertius i. 20; 
Virgil, Eel. vi. 43). But, although the legend is first told in 
Alexandrian times, the “ cry of Hylas ” occurs long before as 
the “ Mysian cry ” in Aeschylus (Persae, 1054), and in Aristo- 
phanes {Plutiis, 1127) “ to cry^ Hylas ” is used proverbially of 
seeking something in vain. Hyla.s, like Adonis and Hyacinthus, 
represents the fresh vegetation of spiing, or the water of a foun- 
tain, which dries up under the heat of summer. It is suggested 
that Hylas was a harvest deity and that the ceremony gone 
through by the Kians was a harvest festival, at which the figure 
of a boy was thrown into the water, signifying the dying vegeta- 
tion-spirit of the year. 

See G. Turk in Breslaucr Philologische Abhandlungen, vii. (1895) I 
W. Mannhardt, Mytholo^ische Forschunf>en (1H84). 

HYLOZOISM (Gr. vAi/, matter, (0)7/, life), in philosophy, a 
term applied to any system which explains all life, whether 
physical or mental, as ultimately derived from matter (“ cosmic 
matter,” Weldstoff). Such a view of existence ha.s bt^en common 
througliout the history of thought, and especially among physical 
scientists. Thus tlie Ionian school of philosophy, which began 
with 1 hales, sought for the beginning of all things in various 
material substances, water, air, fire (see Ionian School). These 
substances were regarded as being in some sense alive, and 
taking some active part in the development of being. This 
primitive hylozoism reappeared in modified forms in medieval 
and Renaissance thought, and in modern times the doctrine of 
materialistic monism is its representative. Between modern 
inaterialism and hylozoism proper there is, however, the dis- 
tinction that the ancients, however vaguely, conceived the 
elemental matter as being in some sense animate if not actually 
con.scious and conative. 

HYMEN, or Hymenaeus, originally the name of the song sung 
at marriages among the Greeks. As usual the name gradually 
produced the idea of an actual person whose adventures gave 
rise to the custom of this song. He occurs often in association 
with Linus and lalemus, who represent similar personifications, 
and is generally called a son of Apollo and a Muse. As the son 
of Dionysus and Aphrodite, he was regarded as a god of fruitful- 
ness. In Attic legend he was a beautiful youth who, being in 
love with a girl, followed her in a procession to Eleusis disguised 
as a woman, and saved the whole band from pirates. As reward 
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he obtained the girl in marriage, and his happy married life 
caused him ever afterwards to be invoked in marriage songs 
(Servius on Virgil, Am, i. 651). According to another story, 
he was a youth who was killed by the fall of his house on his 
wedding day ; hence he was invoked to propitiate him and avert 
a similar fate from others (Servius, loc, cii,). He is represented 
in works of art as an effeminate-looking, winged youth, carrying 
a bridal torch and wearing a nuptial veil. Ihe marriage song 
was sung, with musical accompaniment, during the procession 
of the bride from her parents’ house to that of the bridegroom, 
Hymenaeus being invoked at the end of each portion. 

See R. Schmidt. De Hymenaeo et Talasio (1886), and J. A. Hild in 
1 )aromberg and Saglis's Dictionnaire des antiquiiis. 

HYMENOPTERA (Gr. a membrane, and tttc/oov, a wing), 
a term used in zoological classification for one of the most im- 
portant orders of the class Hexapoda {q.v.). The order was founded 
by Linnaeus {Sysiema Naturae, 1735), and is still recognized by 





After C. L, Marlati, Huk Ent. Bull. N,S.^ U..^. Dept. A^rk, 

Fig. I. — A, Front of head of Sawfly (Pachynematus) ; a. 
labrum; b, clypeus ; c, vertex; d, d, antennal cavities. C and 
1), Mandibles. E, First maxilla; a, cardo; b, stipes; c, galea; 
d, lacinia ; e, palp. B, Second maxillae (Labium) ; a, men turn ; 
h, ligula (between the two galeae) ; r, r, palps. Magnified. 

all naturalists in the sense proposed by him, to include 
the sawflies, gall-flies, iclmeumon-flies and their allie.s, ants 
wasps and bees. The relationship of the Hymenoptcra tc 
other orders of insects is discussed in the article Hexapoda 

but it may be men* 
tioned here that ir 
structure the highest 
members of the ordei 
are remarkably special- 
ized, and that in the 
perfection of their in- 
stincts they stand at 
the head of all insects 
and indeed of all inver- 
tebrate animals. About 
30,000 species of Hymen- 
After c. Janet, Ak/jf. optcra are now known. 

Soc. Zoot. /y««.v(i89H). Chayacters. — In all 
Fig. 2.-' Jaws of Fig. 3. — Median Hymenoptcra the man- 
Hive-bee {Apis section through mid- diblcs (tig. i C D) are 
mellifica). Magni- body of fc*nialc Red well developed being 
fied about b^irnes. Mii(Myrmicayubra), adapted, as in the more 
a, mandible ; b,c, H, Head; i, 3, 3, lowly winged insects, such 
palp and lacuna the thoracic seg- as the Orthoptcra, for 
of first maxilla; merits; i., ii., the biting. ThemoVegeneral- 
rf, g, /i, mentum, first and second ab- izecl Hymenoptcra have 
palp fu.sed lacmiae dominal segments; the second maxillae but 
(hgulaor tongue ) 1., being the pro- slightly modified, their 
and galea of 2nd podeum. inner lobes being fused to 

form a ligula (fig. i. B, b). 

, , , , , In the higher families this 

structure becomes elongated (fig 2, q) .so as to form an elaborate 
sucking-organ or tongue." These insects are able, therefore to 
bite as weU as to suck, whereas most insects which have acquired 
the power of suction have lost that of biting. Both fore- and hind- 
wmgs are usually present, both pairs being membranous, the hind- 
wmgs small and not folded when at rest, each provided along the 




costa with a row of curved hooks which catch on to a fold along the 
dorsum of the adjacent lore- wing duxing flight. A large numter of 
Hymenoptcra are, however, entirely win^ess — at Imt m xegarda one 
sex or form of the species. One of the most remarkable futures is 
the close union of the foremost abdominal segment (fig. 3, i.) with 
the metathorax, of which it often seems to form a part, the apparent 
first abdominal segment being, in such case, realty the second (fig. 
3, ii.). The true first segment, which undergoes a more or less com- 
plete fusion with the thorax is known as the " median segment" 
or propodeum. In female Hymenoptera the typical insectan 
ovipositor with its three pairs 01 processes is well developed, and in 
the higher families this organ becomes functional as a sting (fig. 5) — 
used for offence and defence. As regards their life history, all 
Hymenoptera undergo a " complete " metamorphosis. The larva 
is soft-skinned (cruciform), being either a caterpillar (fig. 6, b) or a leg- 
less grub ffig. 7, a), and the pupa is free (fig. 7, c), i.e. vith the append- 
ages not fixed to the body, as is the case in the pupa of most moths. 

Structure . — The head of a hymenopterous insect Dears lliree simple 
eyes (ocelli) on the front and vertex in addition to the large compound 





I . Tcnthredmidae {Hylotoma) — 2. 

I, marginal ; 2, apnendicu- 3. 

lar ; 3, 4, 5, 6, radial or sub- 4. 

marginal ; 7, 8, 9, median or 5. 

discoidal ; 10, sub-costal ; 6. 

II, 12, cubital or branchial ; 7. 

and 13, anal or lanceolate 8. 

cellules ; a, b, c, submarginal 9. 

nervures ; d, basal nervures ; 10. 

V, /, recurrent nervures; sf, xi. 

stigma ; co, costa. 


Cynipidae (Cynips). 

C lialcididae (Pertlampus), 
Proctotrypidae {Codrus). 
Myn.aridae [Mymar). 
Eraconidac {hr aeon). 
IchneuniOnidae (7 rogus), 
Chrysididae {Cleptes). 
Formicidae {JFormica). 
Vespidae {Vespa). 

Apidae {Apaihus). 


eyes. The feelers are generally simple in type, rarely showing serra- 
tions or prominent appendages ; but one or two basal segments 
are frequently differentiated to form an elongate " scape," the 

remaining segments — carried at an elbowed angle to the scape 

making up the " flagellum " ; the segments of the flagellum often 
bear complex sensory organs. The general characters of the jaw.s 
have been mentioned above, and in detail there Is great variation 
in these organs among the different families. The sucking tongue 
of the Hymenoptera has often been compared with the hypopharynx 
of other insects. According to D. Sharp, however, the hypopharynx 
is present in all Hymenoptera as a distinct structure at the base of 
the " tongue," which must be regarded as representing the fused 
laciniae of the second maxillae. In the thorax the pronotum and 
prosternum are closely associated with the meso thorax, but the pleura 
of the prothorax are usually shifted far forwards, so that the forelegs 
are inserted just behind the head. A pair of smaU plate s— the tegulae 
— are very generally present at the bases of the fore- wings. The 
union of the first abdominal segment with the metathorax has been 
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already mentioned. The second (so-called “first") abdominal 
segment is often very constricted, forming tlie " waist " so character- 
istic of wasps and ants tor example. The constriction of this segment 
and its very perfect articulation with the piopixLeum grve great 
mobility to the abdomen, so thdi tlic ovipositor or sting can bo used 
with the greatest possible accuracy and effect. 

Mention has already been made ol tne senes of curved hoolcs along 
the costa ol the hind-wing ; by means ol this arrangement the two 
yvings of a side are firmly joined together during flight, which Urns 
l)ecomos particularly accurate. The wings in the Hymenoptera show 
a marked reduction in the number of uervures as compared with more 
primitive insects The main mediaii nervurc, and u.sually also 
the sub-costal become united with the radial, while the branches of 
radial, median and cubital nervures pursuing a transverse or re- 
current course across the wing, divide its area into a number of 
areolets or “ cells," that are of importance in classificalion. Among 
many of the smaller Hymenoplera we find that the wings arc almost 
destitute of nervures In the hind- wings— on account of their reduced 
size — the nervures are even more rtHluced tlian in the ic>re-wings. 

'Hie legs of Jlvmenoptera are of the typical insectau lorm, and 
the loot IS usually composed of five segments. In many families 
the trochanter app<^ars to be represented by two small segments, 
there l)emg thus an extra joint in the leg. It is almost certain that 
the distal of these two segments really btdungs to tlie thigh, hwX the 
ordinary nomenclature will be used in the present article, as this 
character is of great importance in discriminating iamilie.s, and 
the two segments in cjuestion arc* referrf*d to the trc)ciiantei by must 
sy.stematic writers. 

The typical iiisectaii ovi])ositor, so well developed among the 
Hyraenoptera, consists ol three pairs of proce.sses (gonapophyscs) 
two of which belong to the ninth abdominal segment and one to 



After ('. Janei, Ai^-ntUon Uc la Aiyttmca fubra (Pans, 1898). 

Pig. 5.— -Oviposuor or Stmg ol Red Ant [Myrmica rubra) Queen. 
Magnified. The right sheath C (outer process of the ninth abdomnuil 
segment --9) is sliown in connexion with the guide B formed by the 
inner processes of the 9th segment. The stylet A (process of the 
8th abdominal segment -8) is turned over to show its groove a. 
which woiks along the tongue or rail b. 

the eighth. 'J'he latter are tlie cutting or piercing stylets (fig 5, A) 
of the ovipositor, while the two outer processes of the ninth segment 
are modified into sheaths or feelers (fig. 5, C) and the two inner 
j>rocesses form a guide (fig. 5, B) on winch the stylets work, longues 
or rails on the “ guide " fitting accurately into longitudinal grooves 
on the stylet. In the different familie.s of the Hymetio]>tera, there 
are various modifications of tlie ovipositor . in accord with the 
habits of the insects and the purposes to which the orgfin is put. 
The sting of wasps, ants and bees is a modified ovi[)C)silor arid is 
use 1 for egg-layitig bv the fertile females, as well as for defence. 
Most male Hymonopteni havx* jirocesses w'hirli form claspcrs or 
genital armature. These processes, are not altogether homologous 
with those o' the ovipositor, being foniied by inner and outer lolies 
ol a pair of structures on the ninth abdominal segment. 

Many points of interest ar<' to be noted in the interiral .structure 
of the Hymenc)f)lc‘ra. The gullet leads into a modera1e-si/ecl crop, 
aTid several pairs of salivary glands open into the mouth. The crop 
1; followed by a proventriculu. which, in the higher H}nnenoptcra, 
forms the so-called " honey stomacli," by the contraction of whose 
walls the solid and ikiuid fcx)d ca!i be sejiarated, passed on into the 
digest ivi‘ stomach, or held in the crop ready for regurgitation into 
tlie mouth Behind the digestive stomach are situated, as usual, 
iiite'-ti’ir and rectum, and tlie number of Iddney (Malpighian) tubes 
vanes Irom only six to ( \’er a hundred, being usually great. 

In the female, each ovary con.sists ut a large number of ovarian 
tubes, in wf .h swollen chambers coiUaining the egg-cells alternate 
with smaller chambers enclosing nutrient material. In connexion 
with the ovi[)o>itor are two poi.son-glands, one acid and the other 
alkaline in its secretion. The acid gland consists of one, two or 
more tubes, with a cellular coat of .several layers, opening into a 


reservoir whence tUo duel leads to the exterior. The alkaline gland 
is an irregular tube with a smglf cellular layer, its duct opening 
alongside that of the aetd reservoir. Ihese glands are most strongly 
developed: when the ovipositor is modified mto a sting. 

Dtmiopment. — d^theiiogeaesia is of normal occurrence la the 
life-cycle of many Hymenojitera. There are species of gall-fly in 
which males are unknown, the unfertilized eggs always developing 
into fein2iie.s. (.Yn the other hand, in certain saw-flies arid among 
the higlwr families, the uufortihzed eggs, callable of developunmt, 
usually give rise to male insects (see Blji,). llie larvae of most saw- 
flies feechug on the leaves of plants aie caterpillars (fig, G, h) with 
numerous abdominal pio-legs, but in most famihes of Hymenoptera 
the egg is laid in such a situation that an abundant food-supply is 
assurecl without exiaitiou on the part of the larva, which is conse- 
quently a legless grub, usually white in colour, and with soft flexible 
cuticle (lig. 7, a). The organs and nistiricts lor egg-layiug and food- 
providing are perhaps the most rcsnarkable feature.s iti the economy 
of the Mymenopiora. Gall-fly grubs are provided with vtgeial)lc 
food tfecrough the eggs being laid by the mother insert within plant 
tissues. The ichaeumon pieic./.‘.s the body of a catei'piiiar and kiyb 
her eggs where the gruUs will find abundant animal food, A digging- 
wasp hunts for insect prey and buries it with the egg, white a time 
wasp feeds her brood with captured insects, as a bits! her fledglu gs. 
Bees store honey and pollen to serve as fotid ffu' llicir young. Ihus 
we find throughout the order a degree of tare lor offspring uri- 
reachixl by other insects, and this family-life has, in Die best kiiowm 
of the 1 1 ymenoptera — ants, wasps and bees — developed into an 
(‘laboratc* social organization. 

Social IJje. — The developnuuit of a true insect socitTy uirioiig 
the Hymenoptera is dependent on a differentiation among 
the females between individuals with well -developed ovaries 
("queens”) whose special fiinetion is reproduction; and in- 
dividuals with reduced or aborted ovaries (” workers ”) whose 
duty is to build tlie nest, to gather food and to tend and Iced 
the larvae. Among the wasps the workers may only differ from 
the queens in size, and individuals intermediate between the 
two forms of female may he met with. Further, the queen wasp, 
and also the queen humble-bee, commences unaided the work of 
building and loundfng a new nest, being afterwards helped by 
her daugliters (the workers) when these ha\’e been developed, 
la the hive-bee and among ants, on the other hand, there are 
constant structural distinctions between queen and worker, and 
the function of the queen bee in a hive is confiru'd lo egg-lay mg, 
the labour of the community being entirely done by the workers. 
Many ants posuscss sevenal different forms of worker, adapted for 
special duties. Details of this fascinating subject are given in the 
special articles Ant, Bkk and Wasp {q.v.). 

Habits and Di’jir/Z' wizen.— Reference has been already made to 
the various metlxods of feeding practised b}' Hymenoptera in 
the larval stage, and the cari' tuken of or for the young tlirough- 
out the order leads in many cases to tlu' gathering of such food 
by the mother or nurse. Thus, wasps eateh Hies ; worker ants 
make raids and carry olT weak insects ol many kinds; btes 
gather nectar from flowers and transform jl into honey within 
their stomachs — largely lor ilic sake of feeding the Jar\ae in 
the nest. 'Hie feeding habits ol the adult may agree with that 
of the larva, or differ, as in the eu.He of wasps whic.b feed tbeir 
grubs on Hies, but eat prineipally vegetable lood tli( mseives. 
The nest -building habit is similarly \ariable. Diggii-g wasps 
make sinipJe holes in th(‘ ground ; many burrowing bees form 
branching tumiols ; other bees excaeate timber or make llunr 
broocl-chaiiibcrs in hollow plant-slenis ; wasps woik tp with 
their sali\a vegetable fibres bitten oft Irec-baik lo make paper; 
social bees produce from glands in their own bodies the wax 
whence their ncst-chamUrs are built. Ihe mquilinc habit 
("cuckoo -parasitism "),when one species makes use of the laboui 
of another by invading the nest and laying her eggs there, is oi 
frequent oecurrcnce among Hymenoptera ; and in some I'ases the 
larv'a of the intruder is not conleiiL with taking the store of lood 
provided, but attacks and devours the larva of the host. 

Most Hymenoptera are of moderate or small size, the giants 
of the order — certain saw-flies and tropical digging-wasps 
never reach the bulk attained by the largest beetks, while the 
wing-spread is narrow compared with that of many dragon- 
flies and moths. On the other hand, there are ihoustlnds of 
very small species, and the tiny “ fairy-flies ” (Mymartdae), 
whose larvae live as parasites in the eggs of various insects, are 
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excessively minute for creatures of such complex organization. 
Hymenoptera are probably less widely distributed than Aptera, 
C^optera or Diptera, but they aic to be found m all except the 
most inhospitable regions of the globe. 'Ijhe order is,, with lew 
exceptions, terrestrial or aerial m- habit. Comparatively only a 
few species are, for part of their lilies, denizens of fresh water ; 
these, as larvae, are parasitic on the eggs or larvae of other 
aquatic insects, the little hymenopteroiv Palynetna neUans^ 
one of the “ fairy-flies — swiim through the warier by strokes 
of her delicate wings in search of a dragon-fly’s egg in wluch to 
lay lier own egg, while the rare A^iotypus dives 5 tcr the case 
of a caddi 5 “WornL It is of interest that the waters have been 
m\'aded by the parasitic group of the Hymenoptera, since in 
number of species this is b}" htr the largest of the order. No 
group of tcrrestnal insects esc^es tlieir attacks — even larvae 
boring in wood arc detected by ichneumon flies with excessivdiy 
long ovipositors. Not a few cases are known m which a paraaitic 
larva is itself pierced by the ovipositor of a “ hyperparasite,” 
and, even the offspring of the latter may itsell fall a victim to 
attack of a ‘‘ tertiary parasite.” 

I">'vssil History . — Very httlo is known of the liifjtory of the Hymeno- 
ptera previous to the Tertiary epoch, early in which, as we know 
irom the evidence of many OJigocene. and Miocene fossils, all the 
more important families had been- difterentiatod. Fragments of 
wings from, tlie Lias a»rd Oolitic beds have beeni referred to ants and 
bees, but the true nature of these remains is doubtful. 

Classificaiion . — TJnnaeus divided' the Hymenoptera into two 
sections the Terebnintia, whose females possess a cutting or 
piercing ovipositor, and the Aculeata„in which the female organ 
is modified into a sting. This nomenclature was adopted by 
P. A. Latreille and has been in general use until the present day. 
A closely similar dhision of the order results from T. Hartig’s 
character drawn from the trochanter — whether of two segments 
or undivided — tlie groups being termed respectively Ditrocha 
and Monotrocha. But the most natural division is obtained by 
the separation of the saw-flies as a primitive sub-order, char- 
acterized by the imperfect union of the first abdominal segment 
witli the thorax, and by tlie broad base of the abdomen, so that 
there is no median constriction or “ waist,” and by the presence 
of thoracic legs — usuall)' also of abdominal pro-legs — in the larva. 
All the other families of Hymenoptera, including tlie ggll-flics, 
ichneumons and aciileates, have the first abdominal segment 
closely united with the thorax, the second abdominal segment 
constricted so as to form a narrow stalk or waist,” and legless 
lar\'ac without a hinder outlet to the food-canal. Tlicse two sub- 
orders are usually known as the Ses&iliventra and Fetiolivmira 
respectively, but the names Symphyki and Apocrita proposed in 
1867 by C. Gcrstaecker have priority, and should not bo replaced. 

Symphyta. 

Thih biib-ordci, cliaraciei’izecl by the " sessile, " broad -ba'^ecl 
abdomen, whobc first segment is iorperfeclly united with the thorax, 
and by the usually catei'iiillar-Iike larvae with legs, includes the 
various groups ol saw -Hies. Three leading families may be 
meutionea. The Cephidac, or stem saw-flies, Jiavo an elongate 
pronolum, a compressed abdomen, and a single spine on the shin 
of the fore-leg. The soft, white larvae have the thoracic legs very 
small and feed in the stems of various plants. Cephas pygmaeus is 
a well-known enemy of corn croi)b. 'Jhe Siricidae (" wood-wasps ") 
are large elongate insects also with one spine on each fore-shm, but 
with the pronotum closely joined to the mesothorax. I’Jic ovipositor 
is long and prominent, eiiabliiig the female insect to lay her eggs in 
the wood of trees, where the white larvae, whose legs are excessively 
short, tunnel and feed, d’hese insects are adorned with bands of 
black and yellow, or with bright metallic colours, and on account 
of their large size and formidable ovipositors they often cause 
needless alarm to persons unfamiliar with their haliits. The 
Tenthredinidae , or true saw-flies, are distinguished by two spines on 
each fore-.shin, while the larvae arc usually eateqnllar.s, with three 
pairs of thoracic legs, and from six to eight pairs of abdominal pro- 
legs, the latter not possessing the hooks found on the pro-legs of 
lepidopterous caterpillars. Most saw-fly larvae devour leaves, and 
tlie beautifully serrate processes of the ovipositor are well adapted 
for egg laying in plant tissues. Some .saw-fly larvae are protected 
by a slimy secretion (fig. 6, r) and a few live concealed in galls. 
In the form of the feelers, tlie wing-neuration and minor structural 
details there is much diversity among the saw-flies. They have 
been usually regarded as a single family, but W. H. Ashmead has 
lately differentiated eleven families of them. 


Apocrita. 

Thia sub-order includes the vast majority of the Hymenoptera,, 
characterized by the narrowly Goustricted waist in the adult and. by 
the legless conditioii of the larva. Hie troclianter is simple in. ijome 
genera and divided, in others. With regard to the minor divisions 
of this groups great diflerence oi opinion has prevailed among 
students. In his roconl classification Asluncad (1901) recognizes 
seventy-nine families arranged under eight “ superrfamflies.” The 
number of species included in division is enormous,, and the 
multiphcation of families Is, to kime extent, a natural result of 
increasingly close study. But the distinctiouvS between many of 
these rest on comparatively slight characters, and it is fikoLy 



After Marlatt, Ent. Circ, 26, U.S. Dept. Agrjc, 

FIg. 6. — a, Pear Saw-fly [Eriocampoides limacina) ; 6, larva with- 
out, and Cy with its slimy protective coat ; e. cocoon ; /, larva 
before pupation ; g, pupa, magnified 4 times ; d, leaves with 
larvae, natural size. 

the future discovery of new genera may abolish many among such 
distinctions a« may now be drawn. It seemB advisable, therefore, 
in the present article to retain the wider Gonceptbn of the family 
that has hitherto contented most writers on the Hymenoptera. 
Ashmead 's supep^families “ have, however, been adopted a.s — 
founded on definite structural characters— -they probably indicate 
relationship more nearly than the older divisions founded mostly 
on habit. ‘The Cynipoidea include the gall-flies and their parasitic 
relations. In the Chalcidoidea, Ichneumonoidea am’ Proctotry- 
poidea will be found nearly all the " parasitic Hymenoptera " ol 
older classifications. The Formicoidea arc the antb. Iho group 
of Fossores, or “ digging-wasps," is divided by .^shmead, one section 
forming the Sphecoidea, while the other, togolher with the Chrysidac 
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After Howard, Ett.. Tech. Hull. 5, U.S. Dcpi. Agric. 

Fig. 7. — Chalcid {Dtbvachys boucheanus), a hyper-parasite, 
a, larva. b, Female fly. 

dy Its head more highly magni- c, Pupa of male, 
iied. c, Feeler. 

and the true wasps, make up the Vespoidca. The Apoidea consists 
of the bees only. 

Cympoidea — In this division the ovipositor issues from the ventral 
.surface of tlie abdomen ; the pronotum reaches back to the tegolae ; 
tin* trochanter has two segments ; the fore-wing (fig 4, 2) has no 
stigma, but one or two areolets. Tlie feelers with twelve to fifteen 
segments are thread-like and straight. All the insects included in 
this group are small and form two families — the Cynipidac and the 
Figitidae. They are the " gall-flies," many of the species laying 
eggs in various plant-ti?sues where the presence of the larva causes 
the formation of a pathological growth or gall, always of a definite 
form and characteristic of the species ; the " oaU-^pple and the 
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bedeguar of the rose are familiar examples. Other flies of this 
group have the iiiquiliiie habit, laying their eggs in the galls of 
other species, while others again pierce the cuticle of maggots or 
aphids, m whose bodies their larvae live as parasites. 

Chalctdoidea. — This division resemblc.s the Cynipoidca in the 
position ot the ovipositor, and in the two segmented trochanters. 
The fore-wing also has no stigma, and the whole wing is almost 
destitute of nervures and areolets, while the pronotum does not 
reach back to the tegulae, and the feelers are elbowed {fig. 7). The 
vast majority of this group, including nearly 5000 known species, 
are usually reckoned as a single family, the Ch^cididae, comprising 
small insects, often of bright metallic colours, whose larvae are 
parasitic in insects ol various orders. The “ fig-insects,” whose 
jiresence in rioening figs is believed essential to the proper dcv^elop- 
ment of the fruit, belong to lUastohhaga and other genera of this 
family. They are remarkable in having wingless males and winged 
females. The ” polyembryonic ” devdopment of an Encyrtus, as 
.studied by P. Marchal, is highly remarkable. The female lays her 
egg in the egg of a small ermine moth {Hyponomeuta) and the egg 
gives rise not to a single embryo but to a liundred, which develop 
as the host-caterpillar develops, being found at a later stage within 
the latter enveloped in a flexible tube. 

The Mymaridae or " fairy-flies ” are distinguished from the 
Chalctdidae by their narrow fringed wings (figs. 5) and by the 
situation of the ovipositor just in front of the tip of the abdomen. 
They are among the most minute of all insects and their larvae are 
probably all parasitic in insects' eggs. 

Ichneumonoidea . — The ten thousand known specie.s included m 
this group agree witli the Cynipoidea and Chalcidoidea in the 
position of the ovipositor and in the jointed trochanters, but arc 
distinguished by the fore-wing possessing a distinct stigma and 
u.sually a typical series of nervures and areolets (figs, 4, 8). Many of 
the species are of fair size. They l.iv their eggs (fig. 8) in the bodies 
of insects and their larvae belonging to various orders. .\ few 
small families such as the Evanndae and the Stephanidae are in- 
cluded here, but the vast majority of the group fall info two large 

families, the Ichncumoni- 
due and the Braoonidae, 
the former distinguished 
liy the ])resence of two 
median (or discoidal) cells 
in the fore-wung (figs. 4, 7), 
while the Utter has only 
one (hgs. 4, b). Not a few 
of these insects, however, 
are entirely wingless. On 
account of their work in 
destroying plant - eating | 
insects, the ichneumon- j 
flies arc of great economic 
importance. 

Pvorintf'ypoidea. — This 
group may be distin- 
guished from the j)rc- 
cedmg by the j'osition 
of the ovipositor at the extreme apex of the abdomen, and 
from the groups that follow (with very lew exceptions) by 
the jointed troclianters ol the legs. "I'lie pronotum reaches 
back to the tegulae. The Pelecinidae — included here by Ash- 
mead — are large inscicfs with remarkably elongate abdomens 
and undivided trochanters. .\11 the other members of the group 
may be regarded as forming a single family — the Proctotrvpidar, 
including an immense number of sm»ill parasitic Hymenoptera, not 
a few of which are wingle.ss. Of .special mteresl are the transforma- 
tions of Platvgastcfy liclonging to this family, discovered by M. 
Ganin, and familiarized to Fmglish readers through the wti tings of 
Sir J. Lubbock (Lord Avebury). The first larva is broad m front 
and tapers behind to a ” tail ” provided with two divergent pro- 
cesses, so tliat it resembles a small crustacean. It lives in the grub 
of a gall-midge and it ultimately becomes changed into the usual 
white and fleshy hymenopterons larva. The four succeeding 
sections, in which the ovipo.sitor is modified into a sting (always 
exserted from the tin of the abdomen) and the trochanters aro with 
few exceptions .simple, form the Arulrata of Linnaeus. 

Formicoidea.- -The ants which form this group are readily dis- 
tinguished by the differentiation of the females into winged ” queens” 
and wingless ” workers.” The pronotum extend, s back to the wing- 
b.ascs, and the ” waist ” is greatly constricted and marked by one or 
two ” nodes.” The differentiation of tne females leads to a complex 
social life, the nesting habits of ants and the various industries that 
they pursue being of surfia.ssmg interest (see Ant). 

l^e.<f/5oid^«.-—This section inclndes a number of families char- 
acterized by the backward extension of the j)rotliorax to the tegulae 
and distinguished from the ants by the absence of ” nodes ” at the 
base of ilie abdomen. The true wasps have the fore- wings folded 
lengthwise when at rest and the fore-legs of normal build — not 
specialized for digging. The Vespulae or social wasps have ” queens ” 
and ” workers ” like the ants, but both these forms of female are ! 
winged ; the claws on their feet are simple. In the Eunienidae or I 
sohtary wasps the female sex is uncliflerentiatcd, and the foot claws 


are tootherl. (For the habits of these insects see Wasp.) I'be 
Chrysididae or ruby wasps are small insects with a very hard cuticle 
exhibiting brilliant metallic colours — blue, green and crimson. 
Only three or four abdominal segments are visible, the hinder seg- 
ments being slender and retracted to form a telescope-like tube in 
which the ovipositor lies. When the ovipositor is brought mto 
use this tube is thrust out. The eggs are laid in the nests of various 
bees and wasps, the chrysid larva living as a ” cuckoo ” parasite. 
The Tngonahdaey a small family whose lar\’ae are parasitic in 
wasps' nests, also probably belong here. 

The other families of the Vespotdea belong to the series of ” Fos- 
soros ” or digging-wasps. In two of the families — the Mutiltidac 
and Thynnidas — the females are wingless and the larvae live as 
parasites in the larvae of other insects ; the female Mutilla enters 
humble-bees* nests and lays her eggs in the bee-grubs. In the other 
families both sexes are winged, and the instinct and industry of the 
females are among the most wonderful in the Hymenoptera. They 
make burrow.s wherein they place insects or spidens which they have 
caught and stung, laying their eggs beside the victim so that the 
young larvae find themselves in presence of an abundant and 
appropriate food-supply. Valuable observations on the habits 
of these insects are due to J. H. Fabre and G. W. and E. Peckham. 
The prey is sometimes stuiig in the neighbourhood of the nerve 
gangua, so that it is paralysed but not killed, the grub of the fossorial 
wasp devouring its victim alive ; but this instinct vanes in j)crfection, 
and in many cases the larva flourishes equally whether its prey be 
killed or not 1'he females have a woncleriul ])ower of finding their 
burrows on returning from their hunting expeditions. Among the 
Vespoid families of fossorial wasps, the Pompilidae are the mo.sl 
important. They are recognizable by their slender and elongate 
hind-legs ; many of them provision their burrows with spiders. 
The Sapygidae arc parasitic on bees, while the Scoliidae are large, 
robust and hairy in.sects, many oi which prey upon the grubs of 
chafers. 

Sphecoidea, — In this division are included the rest ol the " digging- 
wasps,” distinguished from the Vespoidea by the short pronotum 
not reaciiiug backward to the tegulae. They have usually been 
reckoned as forming a single, very large family— -the bphegidue- 
but ten or twelve subdivisions of the grouj) are regarded as (listinct 
families by A.shmead and ethers. Great diversity is shown in the 
details of .structure, habits and nature of the prey. Species of 
Sphex, studied by Faim*, provisioned their brood -chambers with 
crickets. Pelopocwi hunts sfiiders, while Ammophila catches cater 
pillars lor the benefit of her young. Fabie slates that the last- 
named insect uses a stone for the temporary closing of her burrow, 
and the Peckhams have seen a female Ammophxla take a stone 
between her mandibles and u.se it as a hammer for pounding down 
the earth over her fini.shed nest. The habits of Benihex are of e.special 
interest. The female, instead ol provisioning her burrow with a 
supply of food that will suffice the Larva for its whole life, brings 
fresh flies with which she regularly feeds her young. In this instinct 
we have a correspondence with the habits ol social wasps and bees. 
Ycl it may he thought that the usual instinct of the ” digging- 
wasps ” to capture and store uj) food in an underground burrow for 
the benefit of offspring which they will never see is even more sur- 
prising. The habit of .some genera is to catch the yirey before making 
their tunnel, but more frequently the insect digs her nest, and then 
hunts for prey to put mto it, 

Apoidea. — The bees which make up this group agree with the 
Sphecoidea in the short pronotum, but may l>e distinguished from 
all other Hymenoptera by the widened first taisal .segment and the 
plumose hairs on head and body. They are usually legarded as 
forming a single family — the Apuiae — but there is very great 
diversity in .structural details, and Ashmead divides them into 
fourteen families. The ” longue," for example, is short and obtuse 
or emarginatc in Colletcs and Prosoph, while in all other bees it is 
pointed at the tij>. But in Andrena and its allies it is comparatively 
short, while in the higher genera, such as Apis and Bombus, it is 
elongate and flexible, forming a most elaborate and perfect organ for 
taking liquid food. Bees feed on honey and pollen. Most of the 
genera arc ” solitary ” in habit, the female sex being undifferenti- 
ated : but among the humble-bees and hive-bees we find, as in 
social wasps and ants, the occurrence of workers, and tlie consequent 
elaboration of a wonderful in.sect-society. (See Bej!:.) 

Bibliography, — The literature of several special iamilies of the 
Hymenoptera w'ill be found under the articles Ant, Bee, Ichneumon- 
Fly, Wasp, Arc., referred to above. Among earlier .students on 
structure may be mentioned P. A. Latreille, EamiUes naUirelles du 
Y^gne anifnal (Paris, 1825), who recognized the nature of the 
" median segment.” C. Ger.stacckor (Arch. /. Nafurg. xx., 1867) 
and F. Braucr K. Akad. H'l't.s. Wien. Ixxxv , 1883) should 

also be consulted on this subject. For internal anatomy, specially 
the digestive organs, see L. Dufour, savants Hrangers, vii. 

(1841), and Ann, Sci. Nat. Zool. (4), i. 1854. For nervous system H. 
Viailanes, Ann. Sci, Nat. Zool. (7), ii. iv, 1880-1887, and F. C. 
Kenyon, Journ. Comp, Neurol, vi., 189O. For poison and other 
glands, see L Bordas, Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool. (7) xix,, 1895. For the 
.sting and ovipositor H. Dewitz, Zeits. wi.s.s. Zool. xxv , 1874, 
xxviii., 1877, and E. Zander, ib. Ixvi., 1899. For male genital 
armature S. A. Peytoureau, Morphologic de Varmure ghiitale des 



Fig. 8. — Ichneumon Fly {Rhyssa per- 
suasoria) ovipositing. 
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insectes (Bordeaux, 1895), and E. Zander, Zeits. wiss» Zool. Ixvii., 
systematic student of Hymenoptera is greatly helped 
by C. G. de Dalla Torre's Catalogus Hymenopterorum (10 vols., 
Leipzig, 1893-1902). For general classifications see F. W. Konow, 
Entom. Nachir, (1897), and W. H. Ashmead, Proc. U.S, Nat. Mus. 
xxui., 1901 ; the latter paper deals also especially with the Ichneu- 
raonoidea of the globe. For habits and life histories of Hymenoptera 
sec J. Lubbock (Lord Avebury), Ants, Bees and Wasps (9th ed., 
London, 1889) ; C. Janet, Etudes sur les jourmis, les guSpes ei les 
aheilles (Paris, &c., 1893 and onwards) ; and G. W. and E. G. 
Peckham, Instincts and Habits of Solitary Wasps (Madison, Wis. 
U.S.A., 1898). Monographs of most of the lam* lies of British 
Hymenoptera have now been published. For saw-flies and gall- 
flies, see P. Cameron's British Phytophagous Hymenoptera (4 vols., 
London, Ray Sue., 1882-1893). For Ichneumonoidea, C. Motley's 
Ichneumons of Great Britain (Plymouth, 1903, &c.), and T. A. 
Marshall's ^‘British Braconidae," I'rans. Entom. Soc., 1885-1899. 
The smaller parasitic Hymenoptera have been neglected in this 
country since A. H. Haliday’s classical papers Entom. Mag. i.-v., 
1833-1838) but Aslimead’s “ North American Proctotrypidae {Bull. 
U.S. Nat. Mus. xlv., 1893) is valuable for the European student. 
For the Fossores, wasps, ants and bees see E. "S-d.wWiXQrh, Hymenoptera 
Aculeata of the British Islands (London, 189O). Exhaustive refer- 
ences to general systematic works will be found in de Dalla Torre's 
Catalogue mentioned above. 01 special value to English students arc 
C. T. Bingham’s Fauna of British India, “ Hymenoptera " (London, 
1897 and onwards), and P. Cameron's volumes on Hymenoptera m 
the Biologia Centrah- Americana. F. Smith’s Catalogues of Hy- 
menoptera in the British Museum (London, 1853-1859) are well 
worthy of study. (G. H. C.) 

HYMETTUS (Ital. Monte Matlo, hence the modern name 
lYrllo Vouni), a mountain in Attica, bounding the Athenian 
plain on the S.E. Height, 3370 ft. It was famous in ancient 
times for its bees, which gathered lioncy of pei'uliar flavour 
fn.)m its aromatic herbs ; their fame still persists. The spring 
mentioned by Ovid (Ars A mat. iii. 687) is probably to be re- 
cognized near the monastery of Syriani or Kaesariani on the 
western slope. This may be identical with that known as KiUAov 
Tlvjpa, said to be a remedy for barrenness in women. The marble 
of Hymettus, which often has a Iduish tinge, was used extensively 
fur building in ancient Athens, and also, in early times, for 
sculpture ; but the white marble of Pentelicus w^as preferred 
for both purposes. 

See E. Dodwell, Classical and Topographua! Tour (iHiu), i. 483. 

HYMNS. — 1 . Classical Hymnody. — The word “ hymn ” 
(('/xros') was employed by the ancient Greek.s ^ to signify a song 
or poem composed in honour of gods, heroes or famous men, 
or to be recited on some joyful, mournful or solemn occasion. 
Polymnia was the name of their lyric muse. Homer makes 
Alcinous entertain Odysseus with a “ hymn ’’ of the minstrel 
Demodocus, on the capture of Troy by llie wooden horse. The 
Works and Days of Hesiod begins with an invocation to the Muses 
to address hymns to Zeus, and in his Theogonia he speaks of 
them as singing or inspiring “ hymns ’’ to all the divinities, and 
of the bard as “their servant, hymning the glories of men of 
old, and of the gods of Olympus.” Pindar calls by this name odes, 
like his own, in praise of conquerors at the public games of Greece. 
The Athenian dramatists (Euripides most frequently) use the 
word and its cognate verbs in a similar manner ; they also 
describe by them metrical oracles and apophthegms, martial, 
festal and hymeneal songs, dirges and lamentations or incanta- 
tions of woe. 

Hellenic hymns, according to this conception of them, have 
come down to us, some from a very early and others from a late 
period of Greek classical literature. Those which passed by the 
name of Homer “ were already old in the time of Thucydides. 
They are mythological poems (several of them long), in hexa- 
meter verse — some very interesting. That to Apollo contains 
a traditionary history of the origin and progress of the ] 3 elphic 
worship ; those on Hermes and on Dionysus are marked by 
much liveliness and poetical fancy. Hymns of a like general 
character, but of less interest (though these also embody some 
fine poetical traditions of the Greek mythology, .such as the story 

1 The history of the “ hyma ” naturally begins with Greece, but 
it may be found in some form much earlier ; Assyria and Egypt 
have left specimens, while India has the Vedic hymns, and Confucius 
collected " praise songs “ in China. 

See Greek Literature. 


of Teiresias, and that of the wanderings of Leto), were written 
in the 3rd century before Christ, by Callimachus of Cyrene. 
Cleanthes, the successor of Zeno, composed (also in hexameters) 
an “ excellent and devout hymn ” (as it is justly called by 
Cud worth, in his Intellectual System) to Zeus, which is preserved 
in the Eclogue of Stobaeus, and from which Aratus borrowed 
the words, “ For we are also His offspring,” quoted by St Paul 
at Athens. 'I'he so-called Orphic hymns, in hexameter verse, 
styled TcAcTtti, or hymns of initiation into the “ mysteries ” 
of the Hellenic religion, are productions of the Alexandrian school, 
— as to which learned men are not agreed whether they are 
earlier or later than the Christian era. 

The Romans did not adopt the word “ hymn ” ; nor have we 
many Latin poems of the classical age to which it can properly 
be applied. There are, however, a few — such as the simple 
and graceful “ Dianae sumus in fide ” (“ Dian’s votaries arc we ”) 
of Catullus, and “ Dianam tenerae dicite virgines ” (“ Sing to 
Dian, gentle maidens ”) of Horace — which approach much more 
nearly than anything Hellenic to the form and character of 
modern hymnody. 

2. Hebrew Hymnody. — For the origin and idea of Christian 
hymnody wc must look, not to Gentile, but to Hebrew sources. 
St Augustine’s definition of a hymn, generally accepted by 
Christian antiquity, may be .summed up in the words, “ praise 
to God with song ” (“ cum cantico ”) ; Bede understood the 
“ cantieum ” as properly requiring metre ; though he thought 
that what in its original language was a true hymn might retain 
that cliaracter in an unmetrical translation. Modem use has 
enlarged the definition ; Roman Catholic writers extend it to 
the praises of saints ; and the word now comprehends rhythmical 
prose as well as verse, and prayer and spiritual meditation as 
well as praise. 

The modern distinction between psalms and hymns is arbitraiy 
(see PsALM.s). The former word was used by the LXX. as a 
generic designation, probably because it implied an accompani- 
ment by the psaltery (.said by Eusebius to have been of very 
ancient use in the East) or other instruments. The cognate 
verb “ psailerc ” has been ('onslantly applied to hymns, both in 
the Eastern and in the Western Church ; and the same com- 
positions which they described generically us “ p.salms ” were 
also called by the LXX. “ odes ” (/.e, songs) and “ hymns.” 
The latter word occurs, e.g. in Ps. Ixxii. 20 (“ the hymns of 
David the son of Jesse ”), in Ps. Ixv. 1, and also in the Greek 
titles of the 6th, 54th, 55th, 67th and 76th (this numbering of 
the psalms being that of the English version, not of the LXX.). 
The 44th chapter of Ecclesiasticus, “ Let us now praise famous 
men,” &c., is entitled in the Greek irartpuiv i»/xeos, “ The Fathers’ 
Hymn.” Bede speaks of the whole book of P.salms as called 
“ liber hymnoriim,” by the universal consent of Hebrews, 
Greeks and Latins. 

In the New 'festament we find our Lord and His apostles 
singing a hymn (viLvijoravre^ e^r/A^oi), after the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper ; St Paul and Silas doing the same (vfxvovv 
Tt)!' Oiov) in their prison at Philippi j St lames recommending 
psalm-singing (^a A Aero/), and St Paul “ psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs ” (^aA/xots /cai vfxvuii aal ySuts Tn/CK/xaTXKais) 
St Paul also, in the i4tli chapter of the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians, speaks of singing {ipaKio) and of every man’s psalm 
(cKao-Tov vfxm' ^aA/x6i' ex^')? ^ context which plainly has lefcr- 

ence to the assemblies of the Corinthian Christians for common 
worship. All the words thus used were applied b}' the LXX. 
to the Davidical psalms ; it is therefore possible that these only 
may be intended, in the different places to which we have 
referred. But there arc in St Paul’s epistles several passages 
(Eph. V. 14 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; i Tim. vi. 15, 16 ; 2 Tim. ii. ti, 12) 
which have so much of the form and character of later Oriental 
hymnody as to have been supposed by Miehaelis and others to 
be extracts from original hymns of the Apostolic age. Two of 
them are apparently introduced as quotations, though not 
found elsewhere in the Scriptures. A third has not only rhythm, 
but rhyme. The thanksgiving prayer of the assembled disciples, 
recorded m Acts iv., is both in substance and in manner poetical ; 
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and in the oinDcJiis, • Magnificat/' “ Benedictus,” &c., which 
mfmifcstJy toUowed the lorm and style of Hebrew poetry, hymns 
or songs, proper for hturgical use, have always been recognized 
by the church. 

3. Eastern Church Hymnody. — The hymn of our Lord, the 
pre^cepts o( the apostles, the angelic song at the nativity, and 
“ Benedicitc omnia opera ” are referred to in a curious metrical 
prologue to the hymnary ol the Moziurabic Brevaaiy as preced- 
ents for the practioe of the Western Church. In this respect, 
liowever, the Western Churcli lol lowed the Eastern, in which 
hymnody prevailed from the etirhest times. 

Philo describes the 'i'heraputae ol the ncaghbourhood of 
Atexandria as rompoaiTs of original hymns, which (as well as 
old) were sung at their great religious festivals — tiic 
^utse, people listening in silence till they came to the closing 
strains, or refrains, at the end ol a hymn or stanza (the 
“ acrolcleulia ’ and “ ephymnia "), in which all, women as well 
as men, heartily joined. These songs, he .says, were in various 
metres (for which he uses a number of technical terms) ; some 
were choral, some not ; and they were divided into variously 
constructed strophes or stanzas. Euseluus, who thought that 
the TherapiJtae were coramunitie.s of ( hristians, says tliat the 
Christian practice of Jus own day was in exact accordance 
with tills descnption. 

The practice, not only of singing hymns, but of singing tliem 
antiphonally, appears, from the well-known letter ol Piiny to 
I'nijan, to have been established in the Bithynian 
phonMi ^'hurches at the beginning of the ziid century. 'Ehcy 
tingins. accustomed “ stato die ante lucem convenire, 

atnnenque C'hristo, quasi Deo, dicerc stcim invicem.^^ 
d'his agrees well, in point ol time, witli tlic tradition locordcd 
by the historian Suerate.s, lliat Ignatius (who sufTered mart3T- 
dom alxjut a.d. 107) was led by a vision or dream of angels 
singmg hymns in that manner to the Holy Trinity to introduce 
antiphoTuil singing into the churcli of Antioch, from which it 
quicivly spread to other churches. There se.'cms to be an allusion 
to choral .singing in the epistle of Ignatius himself to the Romans, 
where he exhorts them, “ yceo/zerot” (“having formed them- 
selves into a choir to “sing praise to tlie Father in Christ 
Jesus.” A statement of Theodoret has sometimes been supposed 
to refer th(‘ origin of antiphonal singing to a much later date ; 
but this seems to relate only to tlic singing of Old Testament 
Psalms (ri/w A<uu6uo'/r the alternate diaiiting of 

which, by a clioir divided into two parts, was (according to that 
statement) first introduced into the cJiCirch of Antit/ch by two 
monks famous in the history of their time, Flavianus and Dio- 
dorus, under the emperor (bnstantiiis II. 

Other evidence of the use of Iiymn.s in the 2nd century is 
contained in a fragment ol C'aius, prc.scrved by Eusebius, which 
inrf refers to “ all the psalms and odes written by faithful 

century, hrcthren from the beginning,” as “ hymning Christ, tlie 
Word of God, as God.” Tertullian also, in his descrip- 
tion of the “ Agapae,” or love-feasts, of his day, cays that, after 
washing hands and bringing in lights, each man w^as invited to 
come forward and sing to God’s praise something either taken 
from the Senptures or of his own composition ut quisque de 
Sacris Scripturis vel proprio ingeriio potest ”). George Bull, 
bishop of St David's, believed one of those primitive compositions 
to be the hymn appended by Clement of Alexandria to his 
Paedagogus ; and iVrch bishop Usshcr considered the ancient 
morning and evening hymns, of which the use was enjoined by 
the Apostolical ConsiituHoiis, and which are also mentioned in 
the “ Tract on Virginity ” printed with the works of St Athan- 
asius, and in St Basil's treatise upon the Holy Spirit, to Ixilong 
to the .same family, ('lemeiit’s h3’mn, in a .sliorl anapaestic 
metre, beginning errofiiov ttwAwi' aSadie (or, according to some 
editions, f^ao-i\€v dytwr, TrarSa/idrui^^ — translated by the 

Rev. A. ('hatfield, “0 Thou, the King of Saints, all-conquering 
Word ”), is rapid, spiriled and well-adapted for singing. The 
Greek “ Morning Hymn " (which, as divided into verses by 
Archbishop Ussher in his treatise De Syfnijnlis, has a majestic 
rhythm, rescmbhng a chonc or dithyrambic strophe) is the 


original form of “ Gloria in Excelsis,” still said or sung, with 
some variations, in all hnmehes of the church which ha^^e not 
relinquished the use of liturgies. The Latin form of thi.s hymn 
(of which tiiat in tlie Engbsh conummion office is ,ati exact 
translation) is said, by Bede and other ancient writers, to have 
been brought into use at Rome by Pope I'elesphoruK, as early as 
the time of the emperor Hadrian. A tiurd, the Vesper or Lamp- 
lighting ” hymn (“ Ikaplv ayla^ translated by 

Canon Bright ” Light of QadnesB, Beam Divine ”), holds its 
place to this day in the services of the Greek rite. 

In the 3rd century Origen seems to have Jiad in his c^tury. 
muul the words of some other hymns or hymn of lilce 
character, when he says (m his treatise Against Cdsm ) : “ We 
gionfy in hymns God and His only begotten Son ; as do also the 
Sun, the Moon, the Stars and all the host of heaven. All these, 
in one Divine choru.s, with the just among men, glorify in h)mns 
God who is over all, and His only beguttem Son.” So highly 
were iliese compositions esteemed in the Syrian churches that 
the council which deposed Paul of Samosata from the see of 
Antioch in the time of Aurclian justifir d that act, in its .synodical 
letter to the bi.shops of Rome and Alexandria, on this ground 
(among otliers) that l>e had prohibited the use of hymns of that 
kind, by uninspired writers, addressed to Christ. 

After the conversion of Constantine, the progress of hymnody 
became closely cxinnccted with church controversies. IJierc 
had been in Fdessa, at the end of the 2nd or early in the 3rd 
century, a Gnostic writer of conspicuous ability, named Barde- 
sancs, who was .succeeded, as tlie head of his sect or school, by 
his son Haririonius. Both fatlicr and son wrote h3mins, and set 
them to agref/abie miilodics, which acquired, and in the 4th 
ccjitury still retained, much local popularity. Ephracm .Syius, 
the hrst voluminous hymn-writer whose works rimiain to us, 
Blinking that the same melodies might be made useful to the 
faith, if adapted to more orthodox words, composed to them a 
large number of hynms in the Syriac langiiag'c, prJncij>all3^ in 
tvtrasyllabic, pentasyUabic and heptastyllabie metres, divided 
into strophes of from 4 to 12, ib and ei’cn 20 lines each. When 
a strophe contained fii'c lines, the fifth was generally an 
“ ephymnium,” detached in sense, and consisting of a prayer, 
invocation, doxology or the like, to be sung antiphonally, either 
in full chorus or by a separate part of the choir. The Syriac 
Ckrestomatliy of August Hahn (Leipzig, 1825), and the tliird 
volume of H. A. Daniel’s Thesaierus Uymnologtcus (Leipzig, 
1841-1856), contain specimens of these hymns. Some of iliem 
have been translated into (unmetrieal) English b}' the Re,\. 
Heniy Burgess {Select Metrical Hymns oj Ephrem Syrus^ <S:c., 
1^53)- ^ considerable number of those so translated are on 
.subjects connected with deatli, resurrection, judgment, &c., 
and display not only Christian faith and hope, but much sim- 
plicity and tenderness of natural feeling. Theodoret speaks 
of the spiritual songs of F^phraem as very sweet and profitable, 
and as adding much, in his (Theodoret’s) time, to the brightness 
of tlie commemorations of martyre in the Syrian Church. 

The Greek hymnody contemporary w-ith ICphraem followed, 
with some licence, classical models. One of its favourite metres 
was tlie Anacreontic ; but it also made use of the short 
anapaestic, Ionic, iamliic and otlicr lyrical measures, as well as 
the hexameter and pentameter. Its principal authors were 
Methodius, bishop of Olympus, who died about a.d. 311, Sync.sius, 
who became bisliop of Ptolcmais in C}'renaica in 410, and 
Gregory Nazianzen, for a short time (380-381) patriarch of 
Constantinople. The merjl.s of these writers have been perhaps 
too much depreciated by tlie admirers of the later Greek 
” Melodists.” They liave found an able English translator in 
the Rev. Allen Chatficld {Songs and Hymns of Earliest Greek 
Christian Poets j London, 1876). Among the most striking of 
their works are grwco XpLcrri (“ Lord Jesus, think of me ”), by 
Synesius; (rerhv afkOLrov /lom/DXv^r (“0 Thou, the One Supreme”) 
and Tt froi Acts y€i'€cr^ut(“ O soul of mine, repining ’*), by Gregory ; 
also (hm&ev irapOhoi (“ The Bridegroom cometh ”), by Methodius. 
'Hiere continued to be Greek metrical hymn-writers, in a similar 
st\’le, till a much later date, Sophromus, patriarch of Jerusalem 
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m the 7th century^ wrote seven Anacreontic hymns ; find St 
Jdhn Damascene^ one of the most copious of the second school 
of “ Melodists,” was also the author of some long compositions 
in trimeter iambics. 

An importiint development of hymnody at Constantinople 
arose out of the Arian controversy. Early in tlie 4th century 
PerJod rebuked^ not only the doctrine of Arius, 

of Arlan but the light character of certain hymns by which he 
control endeavoured to make that doctrine popular. When, 
towiirds the close of that century (598)^ St John 
Chrysostom was raised to the metropolitan see, the Arians, 
who were still numerous at Constantinople, had no places of 
ymrship within the walls ; but they were in the habit of coming 
into the city at sunset on Saturdays, Sundays and the greater 
festivals, and congregating in the porticoes and other places of 
puhhe resort, where they sung, all night through, antiphonal 
songs, with “ acroteleutia ” (dosing strains, or refrains), ex- 
pressive of Arian doetrine, often accompanied l)y taunts and 
insults to the orthodox. Chr)^soRtom was apprehensive tlmt this 
music might draw some of the simpler church people to the Arian 
side; he therefore organized, in opposition to it, under the 
patronage and at the cost of Eudoxia, the empress of Arcaulius 
(then his friend), a system of nightly pro('essional hymn-singing, 
with silver crosses, wax-lights and other circumstances of 
ceremonial pomp. Riots followed, with bloodshed on both sides, 
and with some person’ll injury to the empress’s chief eunuch, 
who seems to have ofTirialed as conductor or director of the 
church musicians. This led to the suppression, by an imperial 
edict, nrf all public Arian singing ; while in Uie church the 
practice of noi tumal hv’mn-singing on certain solemn occasions, 
thus first introduivd, remained an established institution. 

It is not improbable that .some rudiments of the pei^ar 
s>^tem of hymnody whii'h now prevails throughout the Greek 
communion, and whose affinities are rather to the 
of Syriac than to the cla.ssical forms, may 

hymnody. have existed in the church of Constantinople, even 
at that time. Anatolius, patriarch of Constantinople 
in the middle of the 5th century, was the precursor of that 
system ; but the reputation of being its proper founder belongs 
to Romanos, of whom little more is known than that he wrote 
hymns still extant, and lived towards the end of that century. 
The importance of that system in the services of the Gre^ 
church may be understood from the fact that Dr J. M. Neale 
computed four-fifths of the whole s|>ace (about 5000 pages) 
contained in tlKi different service-books of that cliurch to be 
occupied by hymnody, all in a language or dialect which has 
ceased to he anywhere spoken. 

The system has a peculiar technical terminology, in wliich tlic 
words " troparion," " ode," " canon " and " hirmus " (elpAiof) cliiolly 
retiuire explanation. 

The troparion is the unit of the system, being a strophe or stanza, 
seen, when analysed, to be divisible into verses or clauses, witli 
regulated caesuras, but printed in the books as a single prose sentence, 
without mai'kiag any divisions. The following (turned mto Eaghsh, 
from a ' canon " by John Mauropus) may be taken as an -example : 

" The never-sleeping Guardian, [ the patron of my soul, | the guide 
of ray life, | allotted me by God, | I hymn thee, Divine Angel | of 
Almighty God." Dr Neale and most other writers regard all these 
"troparia" as rhytJunical or modulated pros(;. Cardinal J. B, 
Pitra, on the other liand, who m iHby and 1H76 published two 
learned works on this subject, maintains that they are really metrical, 
and governed by definite rules of prosody, of which he lays down 
sixteen. According to him, each " troparioii " contains from three 
to thirty-tliree verses ; each verse varies from two to thirteen 
syllables, often in a continuous series, uniform, alternate or recip- 
rocal, the metre being always syllabic, and depending, not on the 
quantity 01 vowels or the position of consonants, but on an harmonic 
.series of accents. 

In various parts of the services solitary troparia are sung, under 
variou.s names, " contacion," " oecos," " cathisma," &c., which mark 
distinctions eitlier in their character or in Ihei)- use 

An ode is a song or hymn compounded of several similar " troparia," 
—usually three, four or five. To these is always prefixed a t>q)ic^ 
or standard " tropanon," called the hirmus, by which the syllabic 
measure, the periodic .series of accents, and in fact the whole structure 
and rhythm of the stanzas which follow it me regulated. Each 
succeemng troparion " in the same "ode" contains the same 
number of verses, and of syllables in each verse, and similar accents 


on the same or fxjuivakaiit ityllables. The " lurmus " may eithar 
form th© first .stanza of the " ode ' itself, or (as ie more frequentl^y 
the case) niay be taken from .some other piece : and. when so taken, 
it is often indicated by initial words only, without ocing printed at 
length. It is generally printed within connnas, after the proper 
mbric of the "ode." A hymn in irregular " .stidiera " or sianzaSi 
without a " hirmus," is called " idiomelon." A .system of three or 
four odes is " triodion " or " tetraochnn." 

A ranon is a system of eight (theoretically nine) connected odes, 
the ^ond being always auppre?md. Various paitees, relieved by 
(ho mte^oation of atlier sliorl ckants or readings, occur during 
the singing of a whole "canon." The final " Iroparion " in each 
ode of the series is not unfrequently detached in ^ense (like the 
" ephymnia " of Ephraem Syrus), pariicularly when it is in the (very 
common) lorm of a " theotxjkion," or ascription of praise to tilic 
mother of omr Lord, and when it is a recurring refrain or burdeu. 

There were two principal periods of Greek hymnography 
constructed on these principles — the first that of Romanos and 
his followers, extending over the 6th and ylh centuries, the 
second that of the schools which arose during the Iconoclastic 
controversy in the 8th century, and which continued for some 
('enturies afterwards, until the art itself died out. 

The works of the writers of the iormer period were collocted 
I in Tropolo^iUy or church hyran-books, which were held in high 
esteem till the loth century, when they ceased to be 
regarded as church-l')ooks, and so fell into neglect, 

They are now preserved only in a very small number 
of manuscripts. From three of these, ):)elon^ng to public 
libraries at Moscow, Turin and Rome, Cardinal Pitra has printed, 
in his Analecta, a number of interesting examples, the existeiH'e 
of which appears to have been unknown to Dr Neale, and which, 
in the cArdinal’s estimation, arc in many respects superior to 
the ‘‘ canons,” &c., of the modem Greek scrvicc-books, from 
which all Neale’s translations (except some from Anatolius) 
are taken. Cardinal IMtra's selections include twenty-nine works 
by Romanos, and some by Sergius, and nine other known, as 
well as some unknown, authors. He describes them as having 
generally a more dranaaric charactesr than tlie ” melodies ” 
of the later period, and a much more animated style ; and he 
supposes that they may have been onginally sung with dramatic 
accompaniments, by way of substitution for the theatrical 
performances of Pagan times. As an instance of their peculiar 
character, he mentions a Chri.stmas or Epiphany hymn by 
Romanos, in twenty-five long strophes, in which there is, first, 
an account of the Nativity and its accompanying wonders, and 
then a dialogue between the wise men, the Virgin mother and 
Joseph. The magi arrive, are admitted, descrilje the moral 
arid religious condition of Persia and the East, and the cause 
and adventures of their journey, and then offer their gifts. Ihe 
Virgin intercedes for them with her Son, instructs them in some 
}>arts of Jewish history, and ends wiUi a prayer for the salvation 
of the world. 

The controversies and persecutions of the 8th and succeeding 
centuries turned the thoughts of the “melodists ” of the great 
monasbsries of the Studium at Constantinople and ^ . 

St Saba in Palestine aiKl their followers, and those of 
the adherents of the Greek rite in Sicily and South Italy 
(who suffered much from the Saracens and the Normans), into 
a le.ss picturesque but more strictly theological oxirse ; and the 
influence of those controversies, in which the final success of the 
cause of “ loons ” was largely due to the hymns, as well as to 
the courage and sufferings, of these confessors, was probably the 
cause of their supplanting, as they did, the works of the ol4er 
school. Cardinal Pitra gives them the praise of having discovered 
a graver and more solemn style of chant, and of having done 
much to fix the dogmatic theology of tlieir clnirch upon its 
present linas of near approach to the Roman. 

Among the ” melodists ” of this latter Greek school there 
were many saints of the Greek church, several patriardis 
and two emperors — Leo the Philosopher, and Constantine 
Porpliyrogenitus, his son. Their greatest poets were TTieodore 
and Joseph of the Studium, and Cosmas and John (called 
Damascene) of St Saba. Neale tran.slaled into English verse 
several selected portions, or c*entoes, from the works of these 
and others, together with four selections from earlier works by 
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AnatoWus. Some of his translations— particularly “ The day is 
past and over,” from Anatolius, and “ Christian, dost thou see 
them,” from Andrew of Crete — have been adopted into hymn- 
books used in many English churches ; and the hymn “ Art thou 
weary,” which is rather founded upon than translated from 
ont by Stephen the Sabaitc, has obtained still more general 
popularity. 

4. Western Church Hynnnody . — It was not till the 4th century 
that Greek h}’mn(_)dy was imitated in the West, where its intro- 
duction was due to two great lights of the Latin C'hurch — St 
Hilary of Poitiers and St Ambrose of Milan. 

Hilary was banished from his sec of Poitiers in 356, and was 
absent from it for about four years, which he spent in Asia 
Minor, taking part during that time in one of the councils of 
the Eastern Church. He thus had full opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the Greek church music of that day ; and he 
wrote (as St Jerome, who was thirty years old when Hilary died, 
and who was well acquainted with his acts and writings, and spent 
some time m or near his diocese, informs us) a ” book of hymns,” 
to one of wlii('h JtTome particularly refers, in the preface to the 
second hook of his own ('ommentary on the epistle to the 
Galatians. Isidore, archbishop of Seville, who presided over 
the fourth council of Toledo, in his book on the ofliceb of 
the church, speaks of Hilary as the first l.atin hymn- 
writer ; that council itself, in its 13th canon, and the prologue 
to the Mozarabic hymniry (which is little more than a 
versification ot the canon), associate his name, in this respect, 
with that of Ambrose. A tradition, ancient and widely 
spread, ascribed to him the authorship of the remarkable 
“ Hymnum dicat turhu fratrum, hymnam cantus personet ” 
(“ Hand of brethren, raise the hymn, let your .song tlie 
hymn resound ”), which is a succinct narrative, in hymnal 
form, of the whole gospel history ; and is perhaps the earliest 
example ot a strictly didactic hymn. Both Bede and liinrmar 
much admired this composition, though the former does not 
mention, in connexion with it, the name ol Hilary, 'ilie private 
use of hymns of such a charader by Christians in the West may 
probably have preceded their ecclesiastic al use ; for Jerome 
says that in his day those who went into the fields might hear ; 
“ the ploughman at liis hallelujahs, the mower at his hymns, 
and the vine -dresser singing David’s psalms.” Besides thi.s, 
seven shorter metrical hymns attributed to Hilary are still extant. 

Of the part taken by Ambrose, not long after Hilary’s death, 
in bringing the use of hymns into the church of Milan, we have 
Ambroso ^ contemporary account from his convert, St Augustine. 

Justina, mother of the emperor Valentiiiian, favoured 
the Arians, and desired to remove Ambro.se from his see. The 
“ devout people,” ot whom Augustine's mother, Monica, was one, 
combined to protect him, and kept guard in the church. ” Then,” 
says Augustine, ” it was first appointed that, after the manner 
of the Eastern churclies, hv'inns and psalms should be sung, 
lest the people should grow weary and faint through sorrow ; 
which custom has ever since been retained, and has been followed 
by almost all congregations in other parts of the world.” He 
describes himself as moved to tears by the sweetness of these 
” hymns and canticles ” ” The voices flowed into my ears ; 

the truth distilled into my heart ; J overflowed with devout 
affections, and was happy.” To this time, according to an 
uncertain but not improbable tradition which ascribed the 
composition of the ” 'le Drum ” to Amhro.se, and connected 
it with the conversion of Augustine, is to be referred the com- 
mencement of the use in the church of that sublime unmetrical 
hymn. 

It is not, however, to be assumed that the hymnody thus 
introduced by Ambrose was from the first used according to the 
precise order and method of the later Western ritual, lo bring 
It into (substantially) that order and method appears to have been 
the work of St Benedict. Walafnd Strabo, the earliest ecclesi- 
astical writer on this subject (who lived at the beginning of the 
qlh century), says that Benedict, on the constitution of the 
religious order known by his name (about 530), appointed 
the Ambrosian hymns to be regularly sung in his offices for the 


canonical hours. Hence probably originated the practice of 
the Italian churches, and of others which followed their example, 
to sing certain hymns (Ambrosian, or by the early successors of 
the Ambrosian school) daily throughout the week, at “ Vespers,” 
“ Lauds ’ and “ Noctums,” and on some days at “ Compline ” 
also — varying them with the different ecclesiastical seasons 
and festivals, commemorations of saints and martyrs and other 
special offices. Different dioceses and religious houses had their 
own peculiarities of ritual, including such hymns as were approved 
by their several bishops or ecclesiastical superiors, varying in 
detail, but all following the same general method. 'I’hc national 
rituals, which were first reduced into a form substantially like 
that which has since prevailed, were probably those of Lom- 
bardy and of Spain, now known as the “Ambrosian ” and the 
“ Mozarabic.” The age and origin of the Spanish ritual are 
uncertain, but it is mentioned in the 7tli century by Isidore, 
bishop of Seville. It contained a copious hymnary, the original 
form of which may be regarded as canonically approved by the 
fourth council of Toledo (633). By the 13th canon of that council, 
an opinion (which even then found adxocales) iigainst the use in 
churches of an) hymns not taken from the Scriptures — apparently 
the same opinion which had been held by Paul of Samosata — 
was censured ; and it was ordered that such hymns should be 
used in the Spanish as well as in the Gallican churches, the p(uia)t) 
of excommunication being denounced against all who might 
presume to reject them. 

I'hc hymns of which the use was thus established and 
authorized were those which entered into the daily and other 
offices of the church, afterwards collected in the “ Breviaries ” ; 
in which the hymns “ proper ” for “ the week,” and lor “ the 
season,” continued for many centuries, with very few exceptions, 
to be derived from the earliest epoch ol J.ulin Church poetry — 
reckoning that epoch as extending from Hilary and Ambrose 
to the end of the pontificate of Gregory the Great. I'he 
“ Ambrosian ” music, to which those hymns were generally 
sung down to the time of Ciregory, was more popular and con- 
gregational than the “ Gregorian,” whit h then came into use, 
and afterwards prevailed. Jn the service of the mass it was 
not the general practice, before the invention of sequences in 
the 9th century, to sing any h)unns, except some Irom the 
Scriptures esteemed canonical, such as the “ Song 0: the 'i'hree 
Children” (“ Benedicite omnia opera”). But to this rule 
there were, according to Walafnd Strabo, some occasional 
exceptions; particularly m the case ol J^aulmus, patriaicJi 
of Aquileia under Charlemagne, himself a hymn-writer, wliu 
frequently used hymns, composed by himself or others, m the 
euchanstic ofiice, especially in private masses. 

Some of the hymns called “ Ambrosian ” (nearly 100 in 
number) are beyond all question b)’ Ambrose himsell, and the 
rest probably belong to liis time or to the following century. 
Four, those beginning “ Aeterne rerum conditor ” (“ Dread 
Framer of the earth and sky ”), “ Deus Creator omnium ” 
(“ Maker of all things, glorious God ”), “ Vcni Rederriptor 
Gentium” (“Redeemer of the nations, come”) and “Jam 
surgit hora tertia ” (“ Christ at this hour was crucified ”), are 
quoted as works of Ambrose by Augustine. These, and others 
by the hand of the same master, have the qualities most valuable 
in hymns intended for congregational use. Ihey are short 
and complete in themselves ; easy, and at the same time elevated 
in their expression and rhythm ; terse and masculine in thought 
and language ; and (though sometimes criticized as deficient 
in theological precision) simple, pure and not technical in their 
rendering of the great facts and doctrines of Christianity, whicfi 
they present in an objective and not a subjective manner, 'Ihcy 
have exercised a powerful influence, direct or indirect, upon 
many of the best works of the same kind in all succeeding 
generations. With the Ambrosian hymns are properly classed 
those of Hilary, and the contemporar)^ works of Pope Damasus 1 . 
(who wrote two hymns in commemoration of saints), and of 
Prudentius, from whose Cathemerina (“ Daily Devotions ”) 
and Peristephana (“ Crown-songs for Martrys ”), all poems of 
considerable, some of great lenglli— about twenty -eight hymns, 
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found in various Breviaries, were derived. Prudentius was a 
layman, a native of Saragossa, and it was in the Spanish ritual 
that his hymns were most largely used. In the Mozarabic 
Breviary almost the whole of one of his finest poems (from which 
most churches took one part only, beginning “ Corde natus 
ex parentis”) was appointed to be sung between Easter and 
Ascension-Day, being divided into eight or nine hymns ; and 
on some of the commemorations of Spanish saints long poems 
from his Peristepham were recited or sung at large. He is 
entitled to a high rank among Christian poets, many of the hymns 
taken from his works being lull of fervour and sweetness, and 
by no means deficient in dignity or strength. 

The.se writers were followed in the 5th and early in the 6th 
century by the priest Sedulius, whose reputation perhaps 
exceeded his merit ; Elpis, a noble Roman lady 
6tb (considered, by an erroneous tradition, to have been 
centurt$!i. the wife of the philosophic statesman Boetius); 

Pope Gelasius I. ; and Ennodius, bishop of Pavia. 
Sedulius and Elpis wrote very little from which hymns could be 
extracted; but the small number taken from their compositions 
obtained wide popularity, and have since held their ground. 
Gclasiu.s was of no great account as a hymn-writer; and the 
works of Ennodius appear to have been known only in Italy 
and Spain. The latter part of the 6th century produced Pope 
Gregory the Great and Venantius Fortunatus, an Italian poet, 
the friend of Gregory, and the favourite of Radegunda, queen of 
the Franks, who died (609) bishop of Poitiers. Eleven hymns 
of Gregory, and twelve or thirteen (mostly taken from longer 
poems) by Fortunatus, came into general use in the Italian, 
Gallican and British churches. Those of Gregory are in a style 
hardly distinguishable from the Ambrosian ; those of Fortunatus 
arc graceful, and sometimes vigorous. He does not, however, 
deserve the praise given to him by Dr Neale, of having struck 
out a new path in Latin hymnody. On the contrary, he may 
more justly be de-scribed as a disciple of the school of Prudentius, 
and as having affected the classical style, at least as much as 
any of his predecessors. 

The poets of this primitive epoch, which closed with the 6th 
century, wrote in the old classical metres, and made use of a cou- 
•siderable vaiiety of them — anapaestic, anacreontic, hen decasyllabic, 
asclepiad, hexameters and pentameters and others. Gregory and 
.some of the .Ambrosian authors occasionally wrote in sapphics ; 
but the most frequent measure was the iambic dimeter, and, next 
to that, the trochaic. The full alcaic stanza does not appear to 
liave been used for church purposes before the lOth century, though 
some of its elements were. In the greater number of these works, 
a general intention to conform to the rules of Roman prosody is 
manifest ; but even those writers (like Prudentius) in whom that 
conformity was most decided allowed themselves much liberty of 
deviation from it. Other works, including some of the very earliest, 
and some of conspicuous merit, were of the kind described by Bede 
os not metrical but " rhythmical " — i.e. (as he explains the term 
" rhythm "), “ modulated to the ear in imitation of different metres." 
It would be more correct to call them metrical — {e.g. still trochaic 
or iambic, &c., but, according to new laws of syllabic quantity, de- 
pending entirely on accent, and not on the power of vowels or the 
position of consonants) — laws by which the future prosody of all 
modern European nations was to be governed. There are also, in 
the hymns of the primitive period (even in those of Ambrose), 
anticipations — irregular indeed and inconstant, but certainly not 
accidental — of another great innovation, destined to receive im- 
portant developments, that of assonance or rhyme, in the final 
letters or syllables of verses. Archbishop Trench, in the intro- 
duction to his Sacred Latin Poetry, has traced the whole course of the 
transition from the ancient to the modem forms of versification, 
ascribing it to natural and necessary causes, which made such 
changes needful for the due development of the; new forms of spiritual 
and intellectual life, consequent upon the conversion of the Latin- 
speaking nations to Christianity. 

From the 6th century downward.s we see this transformation 
making continual progress, each nation of Western Christendom 
adding, from time to time, to the earlier hymns in its 
ceatury service-books others of more recent and frequently 
down- of local origin. For these additions, the commemora- 
wardM, saints, &c., as to which the devotion of one 

place often differed from that of another, offered especial op- 
portunities. This process, while it promoted the development 
of a medieval as distinct from the primitive style, led also to much 
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I deterioration in the quality of hymns, of which, perhaps, some of 
I the strongest examples may be found in a volume published in 
1865 by the Irish Archaeological Society from a manuscript in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. It contains a number of 
hymns by Irish saints of the 6th, 7th and 8th centuries — in 
several instances fully rhymed, and in one mixing Erse and Latin 
barbarously together, as was not uncommon, at a much later date, 
in semi -vernacular hymns of other countries. The Mozarabic 
Breviary, and the collection of hymns used in the Anglo-Saxon 
churches, published in 1851 by the Surtees Society (chiefly from 
a Benedictine MS. in the college library of Durham, supplemented 
by other MSS. in the British Museum), supply many further illus- 
trations of the same decline of taste : — such sapphics, e.g., as 
the “ Fes turn insigne prodiit coruscum ” of Isidore, and the 
“ 0 vencranda ITinitas laudanda ” of the Anglo-Saxon books. 
The early medieval period, however, from the time of Gregory 
the Great to that of Hildebrand, was far from deficient in the pro- 
duction of good hymns, wherever learning flourished. Bede 
in England, and Paul “ the Deacon ” — the author of a fairly 
classical sapphic ode on St John the Baptist — in Italy, were 
successful followers of the Ambrosian and Gregorian styles. 
Eleven metrical hymns are attributed to Bede by Cassander ; 
and there are also in one of Bede’s works {Collectanea ei /lores) 
two rhythmical hymns of considerable length on the Day of 
Judgment, with the refrains “ In tremendo die ” and “ Attrnde 
homo,” both irregularly rhymed, and, in parts, not unworthy 
of comparison with the “ Dies Irae.” Paulinus, patriarch of 
Aquileia, contemporary with Paul, wrote rhythmical trimeter 
iambics in a manner peculiar to himself. Theodulph, bishop of 
Orleans (793-835), author of the famous processic.nal hymn for 
Palm Sunday in hexameters and pentameters, ” Gloria, laus, et 
honor tibi sit, Rex Christe Redemptor ” (“ Glory and honour and 
laud be to Thee, King Christ the Redeemer’'), and Hrabanus 
Maurus, archbishop of Mainz, the pupil of Alcuin, and the most 
learned theologian of his day, enriched the church with some 
excellent works. Among the anonymous hymns of the same 
period there are three of great beauty, of which the influence may 
be traced in most, if not all, of the “ New Jerusalem ” hymns of 
later generations, including those of Germany and Great Britain: — 
“ Urbs beata Hicrusalcm ” (“ Blessed city, heavenly Salem ”) ; 
“ Alleluia piis edite laudibus ” (“ Alleluias sound ye in strains 
of holy praise ” — called, from its burden, “ Alleluia perenne ”) ; 
and “ Alleluia dulce carmen ” (“ Alleluia, song of sweetness ”), 
which, being found in Anglo-Saxon hymnaries certainly older 
than the Conquest, cannot be of the late date assigned to it, in 
his Mediaeval Hymns and Sequences j by Neale. These were 
followed by the “ Chorus novae Hierusalem ” (“ Ye Choirs of 
New Jerusalem ”) of Fulbert, bishop of Chartres. This grv>up of 
hymns is remarkable for an attractive union of melody, imagina- 
tion, poetical colouring and faith. It represents, perliaps, the 
best and highest type of the middle school, between the severe 
Ambrosian simplicity and the florid luxuriance of later times. 

Another celebrated hymn, which belongs to the first medieval 
period, is the “ Veni Creator Spiritus ” (“ Come, Holy Ghost, 
our souls inspire ”). The earliest recorded occasion of 
its use is that of a translation (898) of the relics of St Jt^tor. 
Marcellus, mentioned in the Annds of the Benedictine 
order. It has since been coastantly sung throughout Western 
Christendom (as versioas of it still are in the Church of England), 
as part of the appointed offices for the coronation of kings, the 
consecration and ordination of bishops and priests, the assembling 
of synods and other great ecclesiastical solemnities. It has been 
attributed— probably in consequence of certain corruptions in 
the text of Ekkehard’s Life of N other (a work of the 13th century) 
— to Charlemagne. Ekkehard wrote in the Benedictine monastery 
of St Gall, to which Notker belonged, with full access 
to its records ; and an ignorant interpolator, regardless 
of chronology, added, at some later date, the word ‘‘ Great ” to 
the name of “ the emperor Charles,” wherever it was mentioned 
in that work. The biographer relates that Notker — a man of a 
gentle, contemplative nature, observant of all around him, and 
accustomed to find spiritual end poetical suggestions in common 
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sights and sounds — was moved by the sound of a mill-wheel to 
’ compose his “ sequence ” on the Holy Spirit, Sancti Spiritus 
adsit nobis gratia ” (“ Present with us ever be the Holy Spirit’s 
grace ”) ; and that, when finished, he sent it ns r present to 
“ the emperor Charles,” who in return sent him back, “ by the 
same messenger,” the hymn “ Veni Creator,” which (says Ekke- 
hard) the same “ Spirit had inspired him to write ” (“ Sibi idem 
Spiritus inspiraverat ”). If this story is to be credited— and, 
from its circumstantial and almost dramatic character, it has an 
air of truth— the author of “ Veni Creator ” was not Charlemagne, 
but his grandson the emperor Charles the Bald. Notker himself 
long survived that emperor, and died in 912. 

The invention of “ sequences ” by Notker may be regarded 
as the beginning of the latei medieval epoch of Latin hymnody. 

In the eucharistic service, in which (as has been stated) 
0/imenc9M, generally used, it had been the practice, 

except at certain seasons, to sing “ laud,” or “ Alleluia,” 
between the epistle and the gospel, and to fill up what would 
otherwise have been a long pause, by extending the cadence 
upon the two final vowels of the “Alleluia” into u protracted 
strain of music. It (X'curred to Notker that, while preserving 
the spirit of that part of the service, the monotony of the interval 
might be relieved liy introducing at that point a ('hant of praise 
specially composed for the purpose. With that view he produced 
the pec'uliar species of rhythmical rompo.sition which obtained 
the name of “ .sequentia ” (probably from following after the 
close of the “ Alleluia ”), and also that of ‘‘ prosa,” beciiuse its 
structure was originally irregular and iinmetrical, resembling in 
this respect the Greek “ troparia,” and the “ Te I)eum,” “ Bene- 
dicitc ” and canticles. That it was in some measure suggested 
by the forms of the later Greek hymnody seems probable, both 
from the intercourse (at that time frequent) lietween tl>e Eastern 
and Western churches, and from the application By Ekkehard, 
in hi^ biography and elsewhere (c.^. in L)ndwood’s Provrnctalf), 
of some technical terms, borrowed from the Greek temiinology, 
to works of Notker and his school and to books containing them. 

Dr Nealo, in a k»anied clls^ertation prefixed to his coUcction oi 
Bequemccs from me(lu‘\al Missals, iind enlarged in a Latin letter to 
H. A. Daniel (printed in the filth volume of Daniel’s Thesaurus 
hvmnoloqiciii) , investigated the law.s of cae.sura and modulation which 
are discoverable m these works. 1 hose first bmuglit into use were 
flcnt by their author to Pope Nicholas I., who authorized their luse, 
and that of others com])osexl after the same model by other brethren 
of St Gall, in all churches ol the West. 

Although the sequences of Notker and his .school, which then 
rapidly passed into most C3ennan, French and British Missals, 
were not metrical, the art of " asvsonance " was much practised in 
them. Many of those in the Sarum and French Mis.sals have every 
vcriic, and even every clause or division of a verse, ending with tJie 
same vowel " a " — perhaps witli some reference to the terminal 
letter of “ Alleluia.” Artifices such us these naturally led the way 
to the a<laptatiou of the same kind of comiwisition to regular metre 
and fully developed rhyme. Neale’s full and large collection, and 
the second volume of Daniel’s T hesaurus, contain numerous examples, 
both of the ” proses,” properly so called, of the Notkerian type, and 
of those of the later school, which (from the religious house to 
which its chief writer belonged) has been called ” Victorine.” Most 
Missals a^ipear to have contained some of both kmtls. In the 
majority of those from which Neale’s specimens are taken, the 
metrical kind largely prevailed ; but m some {r.g. tho.se of Sarum 
and la^ge) tlie greater number were Notkerian. 

Of the sequence on the Holy Ghost, sent by Notker (according 
to Ekkehard) to Charles the Bald, Neale says that it “ was in 
use all over Europe, ev^en in those countries, like Italy and Spain, 
which usually lejerted sequences ” ; and that, “ in the Missal 
of Palencia, the priest was ordered to hold a white dow in his 
hands, while intoning the first syllables, and then to let it go.” 
-.Another of the most remarkable of Notker ’s sequences, beginning 
“ Media in vita ” (“ In the midst of life we are in death ”), is 
said to have been suggested to him while observing some workmen 
engaged in the construction of a bridge over a torrent near his 
monastery. Catherine Wink\vorth {Christian Singers oj Germany, 
1869) States that this was long used as a battle-song, until the 
custom w.as forbidden, on account of its being supposed to 
exercise a magical influence. A translation of it (“ Mrtten 
wir im I^ben sind ”) is one of Luther’s funeral hymns ; and 
all hut the opening sentence of that part of the burial service 


of the Church of England which is directed to be “ said or sung ” 
at the grave, “ while the corpse is made ready to be laid into 
the earth,” is taken from it. 

Ihe “ Golden Sequence,” “ Veni, sancte Spiritus ” (“ Holy 
Spirit, Lord of Light ”), is an early example of the transition 
of sequences from a simply rhythmical to a metrical form. Arch- 
bishop Trcncli, who esteemed it “ the loveliest of all the hymns 
in the whole circle of Latin sacred poetry,” inclined to give 
credit to a tradition which ascribes its authorship to Robert IL, 
lung of Trance, son of Hugh Capet. Others have assigned to 
it a later date— some atti-ibiiting it to Pope Innocent HI., 
and some to Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury. Many 
translations, in German, English and other languages, attest 
its merit. Berengarius of 'lours, St Bernard of Clairvaux 
and Abelard, in the nth century and early in the 12th, followed 
in the .same track ; and the art of the Victoaiine school wa.s 
carried to its greatest perfection by Adam of St Victor (who 
died between 1173 and 1194)-“ the most fertile, and ” (in the 
concurrent judgment of Archbishop Trench and Neab) “ the 
greatest of the Latin hyninographers of the Middle Ages.” 
The archbishop’s selection contaiiLs many excellent specimens 
of his works. 

But the two most widely celebrated of all this class of com- 
positions— works which have exercised the talents of the 
greatest musical composers, and of innumerable 
translators in almost all languages — are the “ Die.s * 

Irae ” (“That day of wrath, that dreadful day”), by Thomas 
of Celano, the companion and biographer of St Francis of A.ssisi, 
and the “ Stabat Mater dolorosa ” (“ By the cross 
sad vigil keeping ”) of Jacopone, or Jacobus de 
Benedictis, a Franciscan humorist and reformer, 
who was persecuted by I’ope Boniface VIII . for his satires on 
the prelacy of the time, and died in 1306. Besides those, the 13th 
century produced the famous sequence “ Lauda Sion salvatorem " 
(“ Sion, lift tJiy voice and sing ”), and the four other well-known 
sacramental hymns of St Thomas Aquinas, viz. “ Range lingua 
gloriosi corporis mysterium ” (“ Smg, my tongue, . ^ 

the Saviour’s glory ”), “ Verbum supemum prodiens ” 

(“The Word, descending from above ” — not to be confounded 
with the Ambrosian hynm from which it borrowed the first 
line), “ Sacri.s solemniis juncta sint gaudia ” (“ Let us with 
hearts renewed our grateful homage pay ”), and “ Adoro Tc 
devote, latens Deltas ” (“0 Godhead hid, devoutly I adore 
Thee ”)— a group of remarkable compositions, written by him 
for the then new festival of Corpus Christi, of which he induced 
Pope Urban IV. (1261-1265) to decree the observance. In 
the.se (of which all but “ Adoro Te devote ” passed rapidly into 
breviaries and missals) the doctrine of transubstontiation is 
set forth with a wonderful degree of scholastic precision ; and 
they exercised, probably, a not unimportant influence upon the 
general reception of that dogma. They are undoubtedly works 
of genius, powerful in thought, feeling and expressron. 

'lhe.se and other medieval hymn-writers of the 12th and 13II1 
centuries may be described, generally, as poet-schoolmen. 
'Ihoir tone i.s contemplative, didaetir, theological; 
they are especially fertile and ingenious in the field 
of mystical interpretation. Two great mona.stcries 
in the East had, in the 8th and 9th centuries, been the principal 
centres of Greek hymnology , and, in the West, three monasteries 
— St Gall, near Constance (which was long the especial se^t of 
German religious literature), Guny in Burgundy and St Victor, 
near Pari.s — obtained a similar distinction. St Gall produced, 
besides Notker, .several distinguished sequence writers, probably 
his pupils — Hartmann, Hermann and Gottschalk— to the last 
of whom Neale ascribes the “ Alleluiatic Sequence ” (“ C'antemus 
cuncti melodiim nunc Alleluia ”), well known in England through 
his translation, “The strain upraise of joy and praise.” Ihe 
chief poets of Guny were two of its abbots, Odo and Peter the 
Venerable (1122-1156), and one of Peter’s monks, Bernard 
of Morlaix, who wrote the remarkaWe poem on “ Contempt 
of the World ” in about 3000 long rolling “ leonine-dactylic ’ 
verses, from parts of which Neale’s popular hymns, “ Jerusalem 
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the golden,” (Src., arc taken. The abbey of St Victor/besides 
Adam and his follower Pistor, was destined afterwards to produc-e 
the most popular church poet of the 17th centurj’. 

There were other distinguished Latin hymn-writers of the 
later medieval period besides those already mentioned. The 
name of St Bernard of Clair\^aux cannot be passed 
o/™/r- mention of the fact that he was the 

vaux. author of some metrical sequences. He was, in truth, 
the father, in Latin hymnody, of that warm and 
passionate form of devotion which some may consider to apply 
too freely to Divine Objects the language of human affection, 
but which has, nevertheless, been popular with many devout 
persons, in Protestant as well as Roman Catholic churches. 
F. von Spee, “Angelus Silcsius,” Madame Cuyon, Bishop Ken, 
Count Zinzendorf and hVederick William Faber may be regarded 
as disciples in this school. Many hymns, in various languages, 
have been founded upon St Bernard’s “ Jesu dulcis momoria ” 

Jesu, the very thought of Thee ”), “ Jesu dulcedo cordium ” 
(‘‘Jesu, 1 hou joy of loving hearts ”)an<l “ Jesu Rex admirabilis ” 
(“O Jesu, Kmg most wonderful ”) — three portions of one 
poem, nearly 200 lines long, l^ictro Damiani, the friend of 
Pope Gregory VIT., Marbode, bishop of Rennes, in the nth, 
Hildebcrt, archbishop of Tours, in the T2th, and St Honaventura 
in the 13th centuries, arc other eminent men who added poetical 
fame as hymnographers to high public distinction. 

Before the time of the Reformation, the multiplication of 
sequences (often as unedifying in matter as unpoetical in style) 
had done much to degrade the common conception of hymnody. 
In .some parts of France, Portugal, Sardinia and Bohemia, 
their use in the vernacular language had been allowed. In 
Germany also there were vernacular .sequences as early as the 
rzth century, specimens of which may be seen in the third 
chapter of C. Wink worth’s Christian Stn^rrs of Germany. 
Scoffing parodies upon sequences arc said to have been among 
the means used in Scotland to discredit the old church scrvice.s. 
After the 15th century they were discouraged at Rome. They 
retained for a time some of their old popularity among German 
Protestants, and were only gradually relinquished in France. 
A new “ prose,” in honour of St Maxentia, is among the composi- 
tions of Jean Baptiste Santcul ; and Dr Daniel’s second volume 
closes with one wrillen in 1855 upon the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

'I he taste of the Renaissance was offended by all deviations from 
classical pro.sody and Latinity. Pope Leo X. directed the whole 
P body ol tlie hymns in use at Romo to be reformeuJ ; and 

^ . * t\iG Hymm novt erclestastici ju.xtaveram mcivi tl Laiinitatis 

hymns otwinaoi, prepared by Zacharie FciTori (1.170-1530), a 
^ * Boned iriine of Monte Cassino, afterwards a Carthuamn 

and bishop of Guardia, to whom Leo had committed that task, 
appeared at Rome in 1525, with the hanctioii of a later pope, Clement 
VII. Tlie next .step was to rcvi.'so the whole Roman Breviary. 
That undertaking, after passing tlirough i.everal stages under 
different popes (particuldrly Pius V, and Clement VTTI.), was at last 
brought to a conclusion by Urban VITI., in 1631. From this revised 
Previary a large number ol medieval hymns, both of tlie earlier 
and tlie later periods, were excluded ; and in their places many new 
hymns, including some by Pope Urban himself, and .some by Cardinal 
Bellarmine and another cardinal (Silvius Antonianus) were intro- 
duced. The hymns of the primitive epoch, from Hilary to Gregory 
the Great, for the mo.st part retained their places (especially in the 
ofTicc.s for every day of the week) ; and there remained altogether 
from seventy to eighty of earlier date than the 11th century. 
Those, however, which wore so retained were freely altered, and by 
no means generally improved. The revisers appointed bv Pope 
Urban (three learned Jesuits — Strada, Gailucci ajid Petrucci) 
professed to have made " a,s few changes as possible “ in the works 
of Ambrose, Gregory, Prudcntius, Sedulius, Forlunatus and other 
" poet.s of great name." But some changes, even in those works, 
were made with considerable boldness ; and the pope, in the " con- 
stitution " by which his new book was promulgated, baa.sted that, 

" with the exception of a very small number (‘ perpaucis '), which 
wcrocither prose or merely rhythmical, all the hymns had been made 
conformable to the laws of prosody and Latinity, those which could 
not be corrected by any miidcr m<Hhod being entirely rewritten." 
The ialtcr fate befel, among others, the beautiful " Urbs beata 
Hiorusalenx/’ which now assumed the form (to many, perhaps, 
bettei' known), of " Caele.st.is urbs Jerusalem." Of tlie " very few " 
which were spared, the chief were " Ave maris Stella " (" Gentle star 
of ocean ”), " Dies Irae," " Stabat Mater dolorosa," the hymns of 
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Thomas Aquinas, ^two of St Bernard and one Ambrosian hymn, 

Jesu nostra Redemptio " (" O Jesu, our 'Redemption which 
approaches nearer than others to the tone of St Bernard. A then 
recent hymn of St Francis Xavier, with Bcorceiy enough merit of 
any kind to atone for its neglect of prosody, " O Deus, ego amo Tc " 
(" O God, I love Thee, not because "), was at the same time intro- 
duced without change. This hymnary of Pope Urban VIII. is now 
in general use throughout the Roman Communion. 

The Parisian hymnary underwent three revision.s — the first in 
1527, when a new " Psaltery with hymns " was issued. In this 
such changOB only were marie as the revisers thought 
justifiable upon the principle of correcting supposed 
corruptkm.s of the origmol text. Of these, the transposi- 
tion, " Urbs Jerusalem beata," m.stead of " Urbs boata Hieruealem," 
may be taken as a typical example. The next revision was in 167^ 
1680, under Cardinal Perofixe, preceptor of Ixiuia XIV., and Francis 
Harlay, successively archbishops of Paris, who employed for this 
purpo.se Claude Santcul, of the monastery of St Magloire, and, 
thiough him, obtained the assistance of other French scholars in- 
cluding his more celebrated brother, Jean Bapti.stc Santcul, of the 
abbey of St Victor— better known as " Sautolius Victorinus." 
The third and final revision was completed in 1735, under the 
primacy of Cardinal Archbishop do Vintimille, who engaged for it 
the services of Charles Coffin, then rector of the university of Paris. 
Many old hymns were omitted in Archbishop Harlay's Breviary, and 
a large number of new compositions, by tlie Sanleuls and others, was 
mtroduced. It .still, however, retained in their old place.s (without 
further change.s than had been madeGu T527) about seventy of 
earlier date than the nth ceniurv—includingGhirty-ouc Ambrosian 
one by Hilary, eight by Prudentms, seven by Fortunatus, three by 
Paul the Deacon, two each by Sedulius, Elpis, Gregory and Hrabanus 
Maurus, " Vein Creator ' and " Urbs Jerusalem beata." Most of 
these disappeared in 1735, although Cardinal Vintimille, in his 
preface, prolcssed to have still admitted the old hymns, excepe when 
the new were better— •(" veteribus hymnis locu.s datus est nisi 
quibas, oh sententiarum vim, elegantiam verborum, et teneriores 
pietatis .scn.sub, receatiores antepqn i satius visum est ") . 1 he num ber 
of the new was, at Uic same time, very largely increased. Only 
twenty-one more ancient than the i6th century remained, of which 
ihoKc belonging to the primitive epoch were but eight,' viz. four 
Ambrosian, two by Fortunatus and one each by Prudentias and 
Gregory. The number of Jean Baptiste Santcul 's hymn.s rose to 
eighty-mne ; those by Cotfin— including .some old hymnii e g. 
" Jam lucis orto sidere " (" Once more the sun is beaming bright ") 
which he substantially re-ivrote — were eighty-three ; Ihcne of other 
modem French writers, nmety-.seven. Whatever opinion may be 
entertained ol the principle.^ on wliich these Roman and Parisian 
revisions proceeded, i( w^ould he unjust to deny very high prai.se as 
hymn-writers to several of their poets, e.specially to Comn and Jean 
Baptiste SanteuJ. The noble hymn byGoffin, beginning — 

“O hicc qui moH,4libus '• O Tliou \\ho in tli« licht doki <lwell 

UiUH maccessa, Deus, I'o niorlHls unapproachable. 

Praaneiuc quo sancti iremunt Where anpels veh them from Thy ravs 

Nuhunique vultu‘4an«eli,” And mtmUe as ihey ya/e, ’ 

and .several others of his works, bi'eathe the true Ambrosian spirit • 
and though banteul (generally esteemed the lictter poet of the two) 
delighted m aJcaics, and did not greatly affect the primitive manner 
there can be no question as to the excellence of such liymn.s as his 
" Fumant Sabacis templa vaporibus " (" Sweet incense breathes 
around "), " Stupote gentes, fit Deus hostia ' (" Tremble, ye Gentile 
lands "), " Hymnis dum resonal curui caelitum " (" Ye in the'hou«-e 
of heavenly morn"), and " Templi sacratas pande, Sion fores^" 
(" O Sion, open wide thy gates ’ ), It is a striking testimony to the 
merits of those writers that .such accompli.shed translators as the 
Rev. Isaac Williams and the Rev. Jolui Chandler appear (from the 
title-page of the latter, and the prefaces of both) to have suppo.sed 
their hymns to be " ancient " and " primitive." Among the other 
authors as.sociated with them, perhaps the first place is due to the 
AbW Besnaiilt, of Sens, who contributed to the book of 1735 the 
Urbs beata vcia pacis Vlsio Jerusalem," in the opinion of Neale 
" much superior " to the " Oiclestis urbs Jerusalem " of the Roman 
Brev’uiry. This stood .side by side witli the " Urbs Jerusalem beata " 
of 1527 (in the office for the deflicalion of churches) till 1822, when the 
older form was at last finally excluded by Archbishop dc Quelon. 

The Parisian Breviary of 1735 remained in u.se till the national 
French service-books were superseded (as they have lately been, 
generally, if not universally) by the Roman. Almo.st all French 
dioceses followed, not indeed the Breviary, but the example, of 
Paris ; and before the end of the i8th century the ancient Latin 
hymnody was all but banislied fmm France. 

In some parts of Gcnnany, aftei* the Reformation, Latin hymns 
continued to be used even by Protestants. 'I'liis was the case at 
Halberstadt until quite a recent date. In England, a few are 
still occasionally used in the older nniver.sities and colleges. t^oUtrn 
Some, also, have been compo.sed in both countries since 
the Reformation. The " Carmina lyrioa " of Johann 
Jakob Baldc, a native of Alsace, and a Jesuit priest in Bavaria, have 
received high commendation from very eminent German critics 
particularly Herder and Augustus Schlege^l. Some of the Latin 
hymns of William Alard (i572-tfi45), a Protestant refugee from 
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Belgium, and pastor in Holstein, have been thought worthy of a place 
m Archbishop Trench's selection. Two by W. Petersen (printed 
at the end of Haberkom’s supplement to Jacobi's Psalmodia Ger- 
munica) are good m different ways — one, " Jesu dulcis amor mens ” 
(' ' I esus, Thee my soul doth love ‘ ') , being a gentle melody ol spiritual 
devotion, and the other, entitled Spes Stouts, violently controversial 
against Rome. An English hymn of the 17th century, in the 
Ambrosian style, " Te Deum Patrera colimus " Almighty Fath(‘r, 
iust and good ”), is sung on every May-Day morning by the choristers 
of Magdalen College, Oxford , from the top of the tower of their chapel ; 
and another in the style of the Renais.sance, of about the same date, 
“ Te de profundis, suinme Rex " (“ Thee from the depths, Almighty 
King), long formed part of a grace formerly sung by the scholars of 
Winchester College. 

5. Get'tnau Hymrtody.—Luiher was a proficient in and a lover 
of music. He desired (as he says in the preface to his hymn-book 
Lutber ^ beautiful ornament ” might “ in 

“ ’ a right manner serve the great Creator and Plis Christian 

people.’’ The persecuted Bohemian or Hus.site ('hurch, then 
settled on the borders of Moravia under the name of “ United 
Brethren,” had sent to him, on a missum in 1522, Michael Weiss, 
who not long afterwards published a number of German trans- 
liilions from old Bohemian hymns (known as those of the 
‘‘ Bohemian Brethren with some of his own. These Luther 
liighly approved and recommended. He himself, in 1522, 
published a small volume of eight hymns, which was enlarged 
to 63 in 1527, and to 125 in 1545. He had formed what he called 
a ” house choir ” of musical friends, to select such old and 
popular tunes (whether secular or ecclesiastical) as might be 
found uituble, and to compose new melodies, for church u.sc. 
His fellow labourers in this field (besides Weiss) were Ju.stus 
Jonas, his own especial colleague ; Paul Eber, the disciple and 
iriirnd of Melanchthon ; John Walthcr, choirmaster successively 
to several German princes, and professor of arts, &c., at Witten- 
berg ; Nicholas Decius, who from a monk became a Protestant 
teacher in Brunswick, and translated the ” Gloria in Excelsis,” 
&c. ; and Paul Speratus, chaplain to Duke Albert of Prussia 
in 1525. Some of their w'orks are still popular in Germany. 
Weiss's ” Euneral Hymn,” Nun lasst uns den Leib begraben ” 
(” Now lay we calmly in the grave ”) ; Eber’s ” Herr Jesu 
('hrist, wahr Mensch und Gott ” (” Lord Jesus Christ, true Man 
and God”), and ” Wenn wir in hbehsten Nothen sein” (^MVhen 
in tlie hour of utmost need ”) ; Walther's “ New Heavens and 
new Earth ” (” Now fain joyous heart would .sing ”) ; 
Decius’s ” To God on high be thanks and praise ” ; and Speratus’s 
“Salvation now has come for all,” are among those which 
at the tinit' produced the greatest effect, and are still best 
remembered. 

Luther’s own hyirin.s, thirty-seven in number (of which about 
twelve are translations or adaptations from l^tin originals), 
are for the principal Christian seasons ; on the sacraments, 
the church, grace, d,eath, A'c. ; and paraphrases of seven psalms, 
of a passage in Isaiah, and of the Lord’s Prayer, Ten Command- 
ments, Creed, Litany and '* Te Deum.” There is also a very 
touching and stirring song on the martyrdom of two youths 
by fire at Brussels, in 1523-1524. Homely and sometimes 
rugged in form, and for the most part objective in tone, they are 
full of fire, manly simplicity and strong faith. Three ri.se above 
the rest. One for Christmas, “ Vom Himmel hoch da komm 
ich her” (‘Tuom Heaven above to earth 1 come”), has a 
reverent tenderness, the influence of which may be traced in 
many later productions on the same subject. That on salvation 
through Christ, of a didactic character, “ Nun freuet euch, 
lieben Christen g’mein ” (“ Dear Christian people, now rejoice ”), 
is said to liave made many conversions, and to have been once 
taken up by a large congregation to silence a Roman Catholic 
preacher in the cathedral of Frankfort. Pre-eminent above all 
is the celebrated paraphrase of the 46th Psalm : ” Ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gotv ” (“ A sure stronghold our God is He ”) — 
” the production ” (as Ranke says) ” of the moment in which 
Luther, engaged in a conflict with a world of foes, sought strength 
in the consciousness that he was defending a divine cause which 
could never perish.” Carlyle compares it to ” a sound of Alpine 
a\alanches, or the first murmur of earthquakes.” Heine called 
it “the Marseillaise of the Reformation.” 


Luther spent several years in teaching his people at Wittenberg 
to sing these hymns, wliich soon spread over Germany. Without 
adopting the hyperbolical saying of Coleridge, that “ Luther 
did as much for the Reformation by his hymns as by his transla- 
tion of the Bible,” it may truly be affirmed that, among the 
secondary means by which the success of the Reformation was 
promoted, none was more powerful. They were sung every- 
where — in the streets and fields as well as the churches, in the 
workshop and the palace, ” by children in the cottage and by 
martyrs on the scaffold.” It was by them that a congregational 
character was given to the new Protestant worship. This success 
they owed partly to their metrical structure, which, though 
sometimes complex, was recommended to the people by its 
ease and variety ; and partly to the tunes and melodies (many of 
them already well known and popular) to which they were set. 
They were used as direct instruments of teaching, and were 
therefore, in a large measure, didactic and theological ; and it 
may be partly owing to this cause that (jerman hymnody came 
to deviate, so soon and so generally as it did, from the simple 
idea expressed in the ancient Augustinian definition, and to 
comprehend large classes of compositions which, in most other 
countries, would be thought hardly suitable for church use. 

The principal hymn-writers of the Lutheran school, in the 
latter part of the i6th century, were Nikolaus Sclnecker, Herman 
and Hans Sachs, the shoemaker of Nuremberg, also 
known in other branches of literature. All of i uTher. 

wrote some good hymns. 'I'hey were succeeded by 
men of another sort, to whom F. A. Cainz gives the 
name of “ master-singers,” as having raised both the poetical 
and the mu.sical standard of German hymnody : — Barlholomaus 
Kingwaldt, Ludwig Hclmbold, Johannes Pappus, Martin Schalling, 
Rutiliius and Sigisnnind Weingartner. The principal topics 
of their hynms (as if with some foretaste of the calamities 
which were soon to follow) were the vanity of earthly things, 
resignation to the Di\'ine will, and preparation for death 
alid judgment. The well-known English hymn, ” Great God, 
what do I see and hear,’’ is founded upon one b}^ Ringwaldt. 
Of a quite different character were two ol great beauty and 
universal popularity, composed by Philip Nicolai, a Westphalian 
pastor, during a pestilence in 1597, and published by him, 
with fine chorales, two years afterwards. One of these (the 
“ Sleepers wake ! a voice is calling,” of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, 
Si Paul) belongs to the family of Advent or New Jerusalem 
hymns. The other, a ” Song of the believing soul concerning the 
Pleavenly Bridegroom ” (” Wie schon leucht’t uns der Morgen- 
stern” — “ 0 morning Star, how fair and bright ”), became the 
favourite marriage hymn of Germany. 

The hymns produced during the I'hirty Years’ War are char- 
acteristic of that unhappy time, which (as Miss Winkworth says) 
^'caused religious men to look away from this world,” period of 
and made their songs more and more expressive of Thirty 
personal feelings. In point of refinement and graces 
of style, the hymn-writers of this period excelled 
their predecessors. Their taste was chiefly formed by the in- 
fluence of Martin Opitz, the founder of what has been called 
the “ first Silesian school ” of German poetry, who died com- 
paratively young in 1639, and who, though not of any great 
original genius, exercised much power as a critic. Some of the 
best of these works were by men who wrote little. In the famous 
battle-song of Gustavus Adolphus, published (1^31) after the 
victory of Breitenfeld, for the use of his army, “ Verzage nicht 
dll Hauflein klcin ” (” Fear not, 0 little flock, the foe ”), we have 
almost certainly a composition of the hero-king himself, the 
versification corrected by his chaplain Jakob Fabricius (1593- 
1654) and the music composed by Michael Altcnburg, whose 
name has been given to the hymn. This, with Luther’s para- 
phrase of the 67th Psalm, was sung by Gustavus and his soldiers 
before the battle of Lutzen in 1632. Two very fine hymns, 
one of prayer for deliverance and peace, the other of trust in 
God under calamities, were written about the same time by 
Matthaus Lowenslern, a saddler’s son, poet, musician and 
statesman, who was ennobled after the peace by the emperor 
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Ferdinand III. Martin Rinckhart, in 1636, wrote the “ Chorus 
of God’s faithful children ” ('‘ Nun danket alle Gott — “ Now 
thank we all our God ”), introduced by Mendelssohn in his 
“ Lobgesang/’ which has been called the “ Te Deum ” of Germany, 
being usually sung on occstsions of public thanksgiving. Weissel, 
in 1635, composed a beautiful Advent hymn (“ Lift up your heads, 
ye mighty gates ”), and J. M. Meyfart, professor of theology at 
Erfurt, in 1642, a fine adaptation of the ancient “ Urbs beata 
Hierusalem.” The hymn of trust in Providence by George 
Neumark, librarian to that duke of Weimar (“ Wer nur den 
liebi n Gott lasst walten ” — “ Leave God to order all thy ways ”), 
is scarcely, if at all, inferior to that of Paul Gerhardt on the same 
theme. Paul Flemming, a great traveller and lover of nature, 
who died in 1639, also wrote excellent compositions, coloured 
by the same tone of feeling ; and some, of great merit, were 
composed, soon after the close of the war, by Louisa Henrietta, 
electress of Brandenburg, granddaughter of the famous admiral 
Coligny, and mother of the first king of Prussia. With these 
may be classed (though of later date) a few striking hymns of 
faith and prayer under mental anxiety, by Anton Ulrich, duke 
of Brunswick. 

The most copious, and in their day most esteemed, hymn- 
writers of the first half of the 17th century, were Johann Heer- 
mann and Johann Rist. Hecrmann, a pastor in Silesia, 

* * the theatre (in a peculiar degree) of war and persecu- 
tion, experienced in his own person a very large share of the 
miseries of the time, and several times narrowly escaped a 
violent death. His Devoti musica cordis, published in 1630, 
reflects the feelings natural under such circumstances. With a 
correct style and good versification, his tone is subjective, and 
the burden of his hymns is not praise, but prayer. Among his 
works (which enter largely into most German hymn-hooks), 
two of the best are the “ Song of Tears ” and the “ Song of 
Comfort,” translated by Miss Winkworth in her Christiaii 
Singers of (krmany, Rist published about 600 hymns, “ pressed 
out of him,” as he said, ” by the cross.” He was a pastor, and 
son of a pastor, in Holstein, and lived after the peace to enjoy 
many years of prosperity, being appointed poet-laureate to the 
emperor and finally ennobled. The bulk of his hymns, like those 
of other copious writers, are of inferior quality ; but some, 
particularly those for Advent, Epiphany, Easter Eve and on 
Angels, are very good. They are more objective than those of 
Hecrmann, and written, upon the whole, in a more manly .spirit. 

Next to Hecrmann and Rist in fertility of production, 
and above them in poetical genius, was Simon Dach, 
professor of poetry at Konigsberg, who died in 1659. Miss 
Winkworth ranks him high among German poets, “ for the 
sweetness of form and depth of tender contemplative emotion 
to be found in his verses.” 

The fame of all these writers was eclipsed in the latter part of 
the same century by three of the greatest hymnographers whom 
Germany has produced— Paul Gerhardt (1604-1676), 
aerbardt. Franck (1618-1677) Johann Scheffler 

(1624-1677), the founder of the ” second Silesian school,” who 
assumed the name of “ Angelus Silesius.” Gerhardt is by uni- 
versal consent the prince of Lutheran poets. His compositions, 
which may be compared, in many respects, to those of the 
Christian Year, are lyric poems, of considerable length, rather 
than hymns, though many hymns have been taken from them. 
They arc, with few exceptions, subjective, and speak the language 
of individual experience. They occupy a middle ground between 
the masculine simplicity of the old Lutheran style and the highly 
wrought religious emotion of the later pietists, towards whom 
they on the whole incline. Being nearly all excellent, it is not 
easy to distinguish among the 123 those which are entitled 
to the highest praise. Two, which were written one during the 
war and the other after the conclusion of peace, “ Zeuch ein zu 
deinen Thoren ” (‘‘ Come to Thy temple here on earth ”), and 
“Gottlob, nun ist erschollen ” (“Thank God, it hath re- 
sounded ”), are historically interesting. Of the rest, one is well 
known and highly appreciated in English through Wesley’s 
translation, “ Commit thou all thy ways ” j and the evening 


and spring-tide hymns (“ Now all the woods are sleeping ” and 
“ Go forth, my heart, and seek delight ”) show an exquisite 
feeling for nature ; while nothing can be more tender and 
pathetic than “ Du bist zwar mein und bleibest mein ” (“ Thou ’rt 
mine, yes, still thou art mine own ”), on the death of - 
his son. Franck, who was burgomaster of Guben in 
Lusatia, has been considered by some second only to Gerhardt. 
If so, it is with a great distance between them. His approach to 
the later pietists is closer than that of Gerhardt. His hymns 
were published, under the title of Geisiliche und weltliche Gedichie, 
in 1674, some of them being founded on Ambrosian and other 
Latin originals. Miss Winkworth gi>’'es them the praise of a 
condensed and polished style and fervid und impassioned thought. 
It was after his conversion to Roman Catholicism that 
Scheffler adopted the name of “ Angelus Silesius,” 
and published in 1657 his hymns, under a fantastic title, and with 
a still more fantastic preface. Their keynote is divine love ; 
they are enthusiastic, intense, exuberant in their sweetness, 
like those of St Bernard among medieval poets. An adaptation 
of one of them, by Wesley, “ Thee will I love, my Stren^h, my 
Tower,” is familiar to English readers. Those for the first 
Sunday after Epiphany, for Sexagesima Sunday and for Trinity 
Sunday, in Lyra Germanica, are good examples of his excellences, 
with few of his defects. His hymns are generally so free from 
the expression, or even the indirect suggestion, of Roman 
C!atholic doctrine, that it has been supposed they were written 
before his conversion, though published afterwards. The evan- 
gelical churches of Germany found no difficulty in admitting 
them to that prominent place in their services which they have 
ever since retained. 

Towards the end of the 17th century, a new religious school 
arose, to which the name of “ Pietists ” was given, and of which 
Philipp Jakob Spener was esteemed the founder, 

He and his pupils and successors, August Hermann 
Francke and Anastasius Freylinghausen, all wrote hymns. 
Spener’s hymns are not remarkable, and Francke’s are not 
numerous. Freylinghausen was their chief singer ; his rhythm 
is lively, his music florid ; but, though his book attained ex- 
traordinary popularity, he was surpassed in solid merit by other 
less fertile writers of the same school. The “ Auf hinauf zu 
deiner Freude ” (“ Up, yes, upward to thy gladness ”) of Schade 
may recall to an English reader a hymn by Seagrave, and more 
than one by Lytc ; the “ Malabarian hymn ” (as it was called by 
Jacobi) of Johann Schiitz, “ All glory to the Sovereign Good,” 
has been popular in England as well as Germany ; and one of 
the most exquisite strains of pious resignation ever written is 
“ Whate’er my God ordains is right,” by Samuel Rodigast. 

Joachim Neander, a schoolmaster at Diisseldorf, and a friend 
of Spener and Schiitz (who died before the full development of 
the “ Pietistic ” school), was the first man of eminence 
in the “ Reformed ” or Calvinistic Church who imitated 
Lutheran hymnody. This he did, while suffering persecution 
from the elders of his own church for some other religious 
practices, which he had also learnt from Spener’s example. As 
a poet, he is sometimes deficient in art ; but there is feeling, 
warmth and sweetness in many of his “ Bundeslieder ” or 
“ Songs of the Covenant,” and they obtained general favour, 
both in the Reformed and in Lutheran congregations. The 
Summer Hymn (” 0 Thou true God alone ”) and that on the 
glory of God in creation (“ Lo, heaven and earth and .sea and air ”) 
are instances of his best style. 

With the “ Pietists ” may be classed Benjamin Schmolke and 
Dessler, representatives of the “ Orthodox ” division ol Spener’s 
school ; Philipp Friedrich Hiller, their leading poet in 
South Germany ; Gottfried Arnold and Gerhard 
Tersteegen, who were practically independent of ecclesiastical 
organization, though connected, one with the “ Orthodox 
and the other with the “ Reformed ” churches ; and Nikolaus 
Ludwig, Graf von Zinzendorf. Schmolke, a pastor in Silesia, 
called the Silesian Rist (1672-1737), was perhaps the most 
voluminous of all German hymn-writers. He wrote 1188 
religious poems and hymns, a large proportion of which do not 
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rise above mediocrity. style, if less refined, is also less 
subjective and moic simple than tliat of must of his con- 
temporaries. Among his best and rrio.st attractive works, which 
indeed, it would be difhcult to jnaise too highly, are the 
“ llo.danna David’s Sohn,” for Palin Sunday — much resembling 
a shorter hymn by Jeremy rayJor ; and the Ascension, Whit- 
himtide and Sabbath hymns — “ Heiu tnward doth our journey 
tend/’ “ Come deck our feast to-day/’ and “ Light of light, 
DeMMhf Dessler was a greater poet than 

Sclimolke. J'ew’ hyrims, of the subjective kind, are 
bejbtjer than his “1 will not let 'liiec go, 'Ihou iklp m tune of 
need,” “ 0 Friend of souls, how well is me," and “ Now, the 
Hitttr gilteb unfold.” Hiller (1699-1 769), was a pastor 

in Wurttemberg who, falling into ill-health during the 
latter part of his ministry', published a Gciiyilichc Lie.^crhosllcin in a 
didactic vein, with more taste than power, but (as Miss Winkworth 
says) in a tone of ” deep, thoughtful, practical piety. ’ They 
were so well adapted to the wants of his people that to Uiis day 
liilier’a is prized, next to their liibles, by the peasantry of 

Wurtemberg ; and tlie numerous emigrants from that pari of 
Ciormany to America and other foreign countries generally 
Arnold tham wherever the)' go. Arnold, a 

professor at Giessen, and iifterwards a pastor in 
Braiidenbui^, was a man of strong will, uncompromising 
ciiacacter and austere view's of life, intolerant and controversial 
towards those whose doctrine or practice he disapproved, and 
more indifferent to separatism aiid secUkrianism than tire 
“ orthodox ” generally thought riglit. His hymns, like those 
of Augustus M. Toplady, whom in these respects lie resembled, 
unite wdth considerable strength mure gentleness and breadth 
of sympathy than might be expecLed from a man of such a 
Terstee- ^'haracter . TersteegeTr( 1 607- 1 7()9), who imvor formally 
* separated himself from the “ Reformed ” uunimunion, 
in which he was brought up, but whose Scympatlucs 
were with tlio i\lora\’iims and with Zm/endorf, was, of all the more 
copious German liN mn-wnters after LuUi^r, perhaps the most 
rcmankable man. I’lctist, iu)'stic and mi.ssionury, he wa^ also a 
great religious poet 11 is 1 1 1 li)muis were jiublished in 1731, in 
a volume called GetsJli flier Blumengarllmi imiiger Set:l£fi. 
They are intensely indnudual, meditative and subjective. 
Wesley’s adaptations oi tw'o- - “ Lo ! God is here ; let us adore,” 
and ” 'I’hoii hidden Lov'i* oi God, whose sourct* ” — -are well known. 
Among thoje translated by Miss Wmkw'orth. ” 0 God, O Spirit, 
Light of all th It live,” and ” C'omc. brethren, let us go,’’ are 
specimens which exliibit favourably' hus manner and power. 
Misb Cox speaks ui him as “a geiitJe heaven-mspircd soul, 
wh'j.vj hymns are the reflection of a hea^Tnly , hapjiy lilc, lus mmd 
biiing full ol a child-like simplicity " ; and Ins own poem on 
th ‘ child-ch’iraeter, whieli Miss Wmkw'orth has appropi lately 
connected w'lth Innocents’ day (“ Dear ,Soul, couldst thou 
become a child ’’)— one of Ins best compusiiiuns, excjuisikly 
conceived and expressed-' shows that tins was m truth the 
ideal which he sought to realize. 'Jhc liN'mns of Zmzendorf 
Ziaxvn often disfigured by excess in the application of the 

dorf^"’ language and unagery of huiniui afiectioiis to divine 

objects ; and this blemish is also found m many 
lakr Moravian hymns. But one hymn, at least, of Ziiizendorf 
may be mentioned with unqualified praise, as uniting tlie iiients 
of force, simplicity and brevity — ” je.su, gch voran ” (“ Jesus, 
lead the way ”), which is taught to most children of religious 
parents in Gerinany. Wesley's “ Jesus, 'i by blood and righteous- 
ness ” is a translation from Zinzendorf. 

'J'he transition from 'j'ersteegen and Zinzendorf to Gellcrt 
and Klopstock marks strongly the reaction against Pietism 
aeiicrt towards the middle of the 18th 

century. The Gcisilichen Odeti und Licder of Christian 
F. Gcllort were published in 1757, and are said to have been 
received with an enthusiasm almost like that which ” greeted 
Luther’s hymns on their first appearance.” It is a proof of the 
moderation both of the author and of his times that tliey were 
largely used, not only by Protestant congregations, but in 
those German Roman Catholic churches in wliich vernacular 


services had been established through the influence of the 
emperor Joseph 11 . They became the model which was followed 
by most succeeding hymn - writers, and exceeded all others 
in. popular it)' till the dose of the century, when a new wave of 
thought was generated by the movement which produced the 
hreiich Revolution. Since that time they have been, pcrhap.s, 
too much depreciated. 'J'htw are, indei il, cold and didactic, as 
compared with Scheffler or Tersteegen ; but there is nevertheless 
in them a .spit it of genuine practical piety ; mid, if not marked 
by genius, they are pure in taste, and often terse, vigorous and 
graceful. 

Klojistock, the author of the Messiah j fouinot be considered 
great as a hymn- writer, though his “ Sabbalh Hymn ” (of 
wliich there is a version in Hymns jfom the Land 
of Luthcf) is simple and good. Generally Ins hymns ^ 

(ten of which arc translated in Sheppard's Foreipi Sacred 
Lyre) are artificial and much, too elaborate. 

Of the “ romantic ” school, which came in with the French 
Revolution, the two leading wTiters are Friedrich Leopold von 
llardenbcrg, called “ Novalis,” and Friedrich de la Motte 
Fou(]ijl*, the celebrated author of Vndme and Sintram — both 
romance- writers, as well as poets. The genius of Novalis was 
early lost to the world ; he died in 1801, not thirty years old. 
Some of his hymns arc very beautiful ; but even in such works 
as “ 'rhough all to Thee were faitJilcss,” and “ If only He is 
mine," there is a feeling of insulation and of despondency as to 
good in the actual world, which was perhaps inseparable from liis 
ecclesiastical idealism. Fouque survived till 1^3. 

In Jiis liyiims tlicre is tJic same deep flow of feeling, 
richness of imager)' and charm of expression whicli distinguishes 
his prose works, 'llic two missionary hymns — “Tho’a, solemn 
Ocemi, rollest to the strand," and " In oiu' sails all soft luid 
sweetly ” — and the c*xquisite composition which finds its niolii e 
in the go.spel narrative of blind Burtimeus, “Was du vor tausend 
Jaliien ” (finely translated both by Miss Wmkwortli and b)' Miss 
Ccxx), are iuiiong the best cxainjiles. 

'lire latei German hynin-wTiUTs ol the 19th cenluiy belong, 
generally, to the revived “ Pietistic " school. Some of the best, 
Johann Baptist von Albertini, J*'riedrich Adolf 
Krummachcr, und especially Karl Johann Philipp Spitta 
(1801-1859) have produced works not unworthy of the fame of 
their nation. Mr Massie, the able translator oi Spitta’s Psalter 
nnd Ilarfe (Leipzig, 1833), speaks of it as having “ obtained ior 
hull 111 Germany a popularity only second to that of Paul Ger- 
hardt." In Spitta's poems (for such they generally are, rather 
than hymns) the subje.cti\'c and nieditative tone is tcmpcTtcl, 
nut ungracefully, with a didactic element ; and they are nol 
disfigured by exaggerated sentiment, or by a too lloiid and 
liu'toru’al .style. 

6. Bulish Ilymnody . — Alter the Reformation, tlu' develop- 
ment of hymnody was retarded, in both parts of Great Britain, 
by tlu; example und influence of Geneva. Archbishop Cranmer 
appears at one time to have been disposed to follow Luther’s 
course, and to present to the people, in an English dress, some at 
least of the hymns of the ancient church. In a letter to King 
Henr)^ VIII. ( October 7, 1544), among some new “ processions ” 
w’hu'h he liad himseh translated into English, he mentions the 
Easter hymn, “ Salve, festa dies, loto memurabilis aevo ” 
(“ Hail, glad (lay, to be joyfully kept through all generations ”), 
of Fortunatus. In the “ Primer ” of 1535 (by Marshall) and the 
one of 1539 (l.)y Bishop Hilsey of Rochester, published by order 
of the vacai'-gencral Cromwell) there had been several rude 
Knglisli hymns, none of them taken from ancient sources. King 
Henry’s “ Primer ” of J545 (commanded by his injunction of the 
6lh of May 1545 to be used througlioiil his dominions) w'as formed 
on the model of the daily offices of the Brev iary ; and it contains 
English metrical tianslations from some of the best-known 
.Ambrosian and other early hymns. But in the succeeding reign 
different views prevailed. A new direc tion had been giv^en to the 
taste of the “Reformed” congregations in France and Switzerland 
by the French metrical translation of the Old Testament Psalms, 
which appeared about 1540. This was the joint work of Clement 
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Marot, valet or groom of the chamber to Francis I., and Theodore 
Beza, then a mere youth, fresh from his studies at Orleans. 

Marot’s psalms were dedicated to the French king and the 
ladies of France, and, being set to popular airs, became faahion- 
MMroVi able. They were sung by Francis himself, the queen. 
Psalms. princesses-and the courtiers, upon all sorts of secular 
occasions, and also, more seriously and religiously, by 
the citizens and the common people. They were soon perceived 
to be a power on the side of the Retormation. Calvin, who 
had settled at Geneva in the year of Marot's return to Paris, 
was then organizing his ecclesiastical system; He rejected the 
hymnody of the breviaries and missals, and fell hack upon the 
idea, anciently held by Paul of Samosata, and condemned by the 
fourth council of Toledo, that whatever was sung in churches 
ought to be taken out of the Scriptures. Marot’s Psalter, appear- 
ing thus opportunely, was introduced into his new system of 
worship, and appended to his catechism. On tlie otlier hand, 
il was- interdicted by the Roman Catholic priesthood. Thus it 
became a bad^e to the one party of the “ reformed ” profession, 
and to the other of heresy. 

The example thus set produced in England the translation 
commonly known as the “ Old Version ” of the Psalms. It was 
begun by Thomas Sternhold, whose position in the 
of Hemiy VllL, and afterwards of Edward 
ifopkJas. VI., was similar to that of Maitit with Francis I., and 
whose services to the former of those kings w«re r-e- 
warded by a substantial legacy under liis will. Sternhold pub- 
lished versions of nineteen Psalms, with a dedication to King 
Edward, and died soon afterwiU'ds. A second edition appeared 
in 1551, with eighteen more Psalms added, of Sternhold’s trans- 
lating, and seven others by John Hojikins, a Sufiolk clergyman. 
'Ihe work was continued during Queen Mary’.s reign by British 
refugees at Goneva, the chief of whom were William Whitting- 
ham, afterwards dean of Durham, who succeeded John Knox as 
minister of the English congregation there, and William Kethe 
or Keith, said by Strype to have been a Scotsman. They 
published at Geneva in 1 5,56 a service-book, containing fifty-one 
English metrical psalms, which number wa.s increased, in later 
editions, to eighty-seven. On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
this Genevan Psalmody was at once brought into use in England 
— first (according to a letter of Bishop Jewell to J’eter Martyr, 
dated March 1560) in one l.ondon church, from wliich it 
quickly spread to others both in London and in other cities. 
JeweTl describes the cfTect pioduced by large congregations, ol 
as many as 6000 persons, young and old, women and children, 
singing it after the sermons at St Paul's C'poss — adding, “Id 
sacrificos et dial>olum aegre habet ; vident enim sacras conciones 
hoc pacto profimdius de.scenderc in hominurn unimos.” The 
first edition of the completed “ Old Version ” (containing forty 
Psalms by Sternhold, sixty -seven by Hopkins, fifteen by Whil- 
tingham, six by Kethe and the rest W Thomas Norton the 
dramatist, Robert Wisdom, John Marckant and Thomas Church- 
yard) appeared in 1562. 

In the mcanlirnc, the Books of Common Prayer, of i'',49, 1552 
and 1550, had been sncccsbively established as law by tlie acts of 
uniformity of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. In those no 
provision was made for the use of any metrical psalm or hymn on 
any occasion whatever, except at the consecration of bishops and 
the ordination of priests, in which offices (first added in 1552) an 
English version of *' Veni Creator " (the longer of the two now' in use) 
was appointed to bo “ said or sung." I'he canticles, " To Deum," 

" Benedicite," the Nicene and Atiianasian Crt'cds, the " Gloria in 
F.xcclsis," and some other parts of the communion and other special 
offices were also directed to be " said or .sung " ; and, by general 
rubrics, the chanting of the whole service was allowed. 

The silence, however, of the rubrics in these books as to any oUier 
singing was not meant to exclude the use of psalms not expressly 
appointed, when Uiey could be used without interfering with the 
prescribed order of any service. It was expre.ssly provdded by 
King Edward's first act of uniformity (by later acts made applicable 
to the later books) that it should ho lawful " for all men, as well in 
churches, chapels, oratories or other places, to use openly any 
psalms or prayers taken out of the Bible, at any due time, not letting 
or omitting thereby the service, or any part thereof, mentioned in 
the book." And Queen Elizabeth, by one of the injunctions issued 
in the first year o( her reign, declared her desire that the provision 
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made, " m. divers collegiate and also vomo churches, for 

aingmg.in the church, so as to promote the laudable service of music," 
should continue. After allowing the use of “ a modfcst and distinct 
song in all parts of the common prayers of the church, so that the 
.same may be as plainly uadcMtanded as if it were road without, 
singing," the injunction proceeded thus — " And yot, nevertheless^ 
for the comfortmg of such that delight in music, it may be pormittea 
that in the beginniiig or 1 1 the end of the Common Prayer, either at 
morning or evening, there may be sung an hymn, or such like song 
to the praise of Almighty God, in the beirt sort of melody and music 
that may be coaveniently devised, having respect that the sentence " 
{t.e. sense) " of hymn may be understanded ami perceived." 

The " Old Version,” when published (by John Daye, for the 
Stationers* Company, " cum gratia et pnvilegio Kegiae Majestatis "). 
bore upon the face of' it that it was " newly set fortl^ and allowca 
to be snog of tdie people in churchea, before and after morning and 
evening prayer, as aliso before and after the sermon." The question 
of its authority ha-, been at different times much debated, chiefly by 
Peter Hcylyn and Thomas Warloii on one side (IkiUi of whom disliked 
and disparaged it), and by William Bcveiidgo, bishop of St Ampli, 
and the Rev. H. J. liodd on the other. Hoylyn say^ it was " per- 
mitted rather than allowed," which seems to be a, distinction without 
much difference. " Allowance," which is all that the book claimed 
for itself, is authorization by way of permission, not of command* 
ment. Its publication in that fonn could’ hardly haive been licensed, 
nor could it have passed into use as it did without question, through- 
out the cliurches oIEnghuid, unless it had been '' allowed " by some 
authority then esteemed to be sufficient. Whether that authority 
was royal or ecclesiastical docs not appear, nor (considering the 
proviso in King Edward’s act of uniformity, and Queen. Ehzabelh'a 
injuncticBis) is it very important. No infernuce can justly be diawn 
fromilhe inability of inquirers, in.HeyJlyji's time or sinoe, to discover 
any public record bearing upon this subject, many publit documents 
of that period having been lost. 

In this book, as published in 1562, and feu' many years aftcr- 
wiirds, there were (besides the versified Pijalms) eleven metrical 
wsions of the “ Tc Duiuu,” can tides, Lord’s Prayer (the best 
of which is tliat of the “ Benedicite ”) ; and also “ Da pacem, 
Domine/’ a hymn suitable to tlie times, rendered into English 
from Luther ; two original hymns of praise, to be sung before 
morning and evening prayer ; two penitential hymns (one of 
them tile “ humble lamentation of a sinner ”) ; and a hymn 
of faith, Ixjgrnning, “ Lord, in Tliee is all my trui>t.” In these 
respects, and also in the tunes wliicli accompanied the words 
(stated by Dr Charles Burney, in his lliatory of Music, to be 
German, and not French), there was a departure from the 
(ienevan platform. Some of these hymns, and some of the psalms 
also (e.g. those by Robert Wisdom, being alternative versions), 
were omitted at a later period ; and many alterations and 
supposed tunendments were from time to tune made b)' un- 
known hands in the psalms which remained, so that the text, as 
now printed, is in many placas dillercul from that of 1562. 

In Scotland, tlie General Assembly of the kirk caused to be 
printed at Edmburgh in 1564, and enjoined the use of, a book 
entitled The harm oj Prayers and Mims try oj the 
Sacrmnenls tised in the Kuf'ltsh Church at Geneva, 
a f? proved and received by the Church oj Scotland ; 
whereto, besides that mas in the former books, are also added sundry 
other prayers, wUh the whole Psalms of David tn English metre. 
This contained, from the “ Old Version,” translations of forty 
Psalms by Sternhold, fifteen by Whittingham, twenty -six by 
Kethe and thirty -five by Hopkins. Of tiie remainder two were 
by John Pulley n (one of the Genevan refugees, who became 
archdeacon of Colcliester) ; six by Robert Pont, Knox’s son-in- 
law, who was a minister of the kirk, and also a lord of session ; 
and fourteen signed with the initials 1 . C., supposed to be John 
Craig ; one was anonymous, eight were attributed to N., two to 
M. and one to T. N. respectively. 

So matters continued in both churches until the Civil War. 
During the interval, K:ng James I. conceived the project of 
him.self making a. new version of the Psalms, and appears to have 
translated thirty-one of them — the correction of which, together 
witla the translation of the rest, he entrusted to Sir William 
Alexander, afterwards carl of Stirling, Sir William having 
completed his task, King Charles 1 . had it examined and approved 
by several archbishops and bishops of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and caused it to be printed in 1631 at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, as the work of King James ; and, by an order 
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under the royal sign manual, recommended its use in all churches 
of his dominions. In 1634 he enjoined the Privy Council of 
Scotland not to suffer any other psalms, “ of any edition what- 
ever,’’ to be printed in or imported into that kingdom. In 1636 
it was republished, and was attached to the famous Scottish 
service-book, with which the troubles began in 1637. It need 
hardly be added that the king did not succeed in bringing this 
Psalter into use in either kingdom. 

When the Long Parliament undertook, in 1642, the task of 
altering the liturgy, its attention was at the same time directed 
to psalmody. It had to judge between two rival translations 
of the Psalms — one by Francis Rouse, a member of the House 
of Commons, afterwards one of Cromwell’s councillors and 
finally provost of Eton ; the other by William Barton, a clergy- 
man of Leicester. The House of Lords favoured Barton, the 
House of Commons Rouse, who had made much use of the labours 
of Sir William Alexander. Both versions were printed by order 
of parliament, and were referred for consideration to the West- 
minster Assembly. They decided in favour of Rouse. His 
version, as finally amended, was published in 1646, under an 
order of the House of Commons dated 14th November 1645. 
In the following year it was recommended by the parliament 
to the General Assembly at Edinburgh, who appointed a com- 
mittee, with large powers, to prepare a revised Psalter, recom- 
mending to their consideration not only Rouse’s book but that 
of 1564, and two other versions (by Zachary Boyd and Sir 
William Mure of Rowallan), then lately executed in Scotland. 
The result of the labours of this committee was the “ Paraphrase ” 
of the Psalms, which, in 1649-1650, by the concurrent authority 
of the General Assembly and t’le committee of estates, was 
ordered to be exclusively used throughout the church of Scotland. 
Some use was made in the preparation of this book of the versions 
to which the attention of the revisers had been directed, and 
also of Barton’s ; but its basis was that of Rouse. It was 
received in Scotland with great favour, which it has ever since 
retained ; and it is fairly entitled to the praise of striking a 
tolerable medium between the rude homeliness of the “ Old,” 
and the artificial modernism of the “ New ” English versions — 
perhaps as great a success as was possible for such an undertaking. 
Sir Walter Scott is said to have dissuaded any attempt to alter 
it, and to have pronounced it, “ with all its acknowledged 
occasional harshness, so beautiful, that any alterations must 
eventually prove only so many blemishes.” No further step 
towards any authorized hymnody was taken by the kirk of 
Scotland till the following century. 

In England, two changes bearing on church hymnody were 
made upon the revision of the prayer-book after the Restoration, 
in 1661-1662. One was the addition, in the offices for con- 
secrating bishops and ordaining priests, of the shorter version 
of “ Veni Creator ” (“ Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire), 
as an alternative form. The other, and more important, was 
the insertion of the rubric after the third collect, at morning 
and evening prayer : “ In quires and places where they sing, 
here followeth the anthem.” By this rubric .synodical and 
parliamentary authority was given for the interruption, at that 
point, of the prescribed order of the service by singing an anthem, 
the clioice of which was left to the discretion of the minister. 
Those actually used, under this authority, were for some lime 
only unmetrical passages of scripture, set to music by Blow, 
Purcell and other composers, of the same kind with the 
anthems still generally sung in cathedral and collesriate 
churches. But the word “ anthem ” had no technical significa- 
tion which could be an obstacle to the use under this rubric of 
metrical hymns. 

The “ New Version ” of the Psalms, by Dr Nicholas Brady and 
the poet-laureate Nahum Tate (both Irishmen), appeared in 1696, 
under the sanction of an order in council of William 
III., “ allowing and permitting” its use ”in all such 
churches, chapels «and congregations as should think fit 
to receive it.” Dr Compton, bishop of London, recommended it 
to his diocese. No hymns were then appended to it; but the 
authors added a “supplement” in 1703, which received an 


exactly similar sanction from an order in council of Queen 
Anne. In that supplement there were several new versions 
of the canticles, and of the “ Veni Creator ” ; a variation of the 
old humble lamentation of a sinner ” ; six hymns for Christmas, 
Easter and Holy Communion (all versions or paraphrases of 
scripture), which are still usually printed at the end of the 
prayer-books containing the new version ; and a hymn “ on 
the divine use of music ” — all accompanied by tunes. The 
authors also reprinted, with very good taste, the excellent 
version of the “ Benedicite ” which appeared in the book of 
1562. Of the hymns in this “ supplement,” one (“ While 
shepherds watched their flocks by night ”) greatly exceeded 
the rest in merit. It has been ascribed to Tate, but it has a 
character of simplicity unlike the rest of his works. 

The relative merits of the “ Old ” and “ New ” versions 
have been very^ variously estimated. Competent judges have 
given the old the praise, which certainly cannot be old and 
accorded to the new, of fidelity to the Hebrew. In new 
both, it must be admitted, that those parts which yniona 
have poetical merit are few and far between ; but 
a reverent taste is likely to be more offended by the frequent 
sacrifice, in the new, of depth of tone and accuracy of sense 
to a fluent commonplace correctness of versification and 
diction, than by any excessive homeliness in the old. In both, 
however, some psalms, or portions of psalms, are well 
enough rendered to entitle them to a permanent place in 
the hymn-books— especially the 8th, and parts of the i8th 
Psalm, by Sternhold ; the 57th, 84th and looth, by Hopkins ; 
the 23rd, 34th and 36th, and part of the 148th, by Tate and 
Brady. 

The judgment which a fastidious critic might be disposed 
to pass upon both these books may perhaps be considerably 
mitigated by comparing them with the works of other 
labourers in the same field, of whom Holland, in his interesting 
volumes entitled Psalmists of Great Britaifiy enumerates above 
150. Some of them have been real poets — the celebrated earl 
of Surrey, Sir Philip Sidney and his sister the countess of 
J’embrokc, George Sandys, George Wither, John Milton and 
John Keble. In their versions, as might be expected, there 
are occasional gleams of power and beauty, exceeding anything 
to be found in Sternhold and Hopkins, or Tate and Brady ; 
but even in the best these are rare, and chiefly occur where the 
strict idea of translation has been most widely departed from. 
In all of them, as a rule, the life and spirit, which in prose versions 
of th": psalms are so wonderfully preser^^ed, have disappeared. 
The conclusion practically suggested by so many failures is 
that the difficulties of metrical translation, always great, 
are in this case insuperable ; and that, while the psalms like 
other parts of scripture are abundantly suggestive of motive 
and material for hymnographers, it is by assimilation and 
adaptation, and not by any attempt to transform their exact 
sense into modern poetry, that they may be best used for this 
purpose. 

The order in council of 1 703 is the latest act of any public authority 
by which an express sanction has been given to the use of psalms 
or hymns in the Church of England. At the end, indeed, of many 
Prayer-books, till about the middle of the 19th century, there were 
commonly found, besides some of the hymns .sanctioned by that 
order in council, or of those contained in the book of 1562, a sacra- 
mental and a Christmas hymn by Doddridge ; a Christmas hymn 
(varied bv Martin Madan) from Charles Wesley ; an Easter hymn 
of the i8tli century, beginning " Jesus Christ has ri.sen to-day ” ; 
and abridgments of Bishop Ken's Morning and Evening Hymns. 
These additions first began to be made in or about 1791, m London 
editions of the Prayer-l>ook and Psalter, at the mere will and 
pleasure (so far as appears) of the printers. They had no sort ol 
authority. 

In the state of authority, opinion and practice disclo.sed by 
the preceding narrative may be found the true explanation of 
the fact that, in the country of Chaucer, Spenser, ^ngiieb 
Shakespeare and Milton, and notwithstanding the centre- 
example of Germany, no native congregational x^tionai 
hymnody worthy of the name arose till after the com- 
niencement of the i8th century. Yet there was no want of 
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appreciation of the power and value of congregational church 
music. Milton could write, before 1645 ; — 

“ There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quire below 
In service high, and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes.** 

Thomas Mace, in his Mmic's Monument (1676), thus described 
the effect of psalm-singings before sermons by the congregation 
in York Minster on Sundays, during the siege of 1644 : “ When 
that vast concording unity of the whole congregational chorus 
came thundering in, even so as it made the very ground shake 
under us, oh, the unutterable ravishing soul’s delight ! in the 
which 1 was so transported and wrapt up in high contemplations 
that there was no room left in my whole man, body, soul and 
spirit, for anything below divine and heavenly raptures ; nor 
could there possibly be anything to which that very singing 
might be truly compared, except the right apprehension or 
conceiving of that glorious and miraculous quire, recorded in 
the scriptures at the dedication of the temple,” Nor was there 
any want of men well qualified, and by the turn of their minds 
predisposed, to shine in this branch of literature. Some (like 
Sandys, Boyd and Barton) devoted themselves altogether to 
paraphrases of other scriptures as well as the psalms. Others 
(like George Herbert, and Francis and John Quarles) moralized, 
meditated, soliloquized and allegorized in verse. Without 
reckoning these, there were a few, even before the Restoration, 
who came very near to the ’deal of hymnody. 

First in time is the Scottish poet John Wedderbum, who 
translated several of Luther’s hymns, and in his Compendious 
Wedder Godly and Spifiiual Songs added others of his 

burn. “ brothers’) composition. Some of these 

poems, published before 1560, are of uncommon 
excellence, uniting ease and melody of rhythm, and structural 
skill, with grace of expression, and simplicity, warmth and reality 
of religious feeling. Those entitled ” Give me thy heart,” 
” Go, heart,” and “ Leave me not,” which will be found in a 
collection of i860 called Sacred Songs of ScoiLandy require little, 
beyond the change of some archaisms of language, to adapt them 
for church or domestic use at the present day. 

Next come the two hymns of “ The new Jerusalem,” by an 
English Roman Catholic priest signing himself F. B. P. (supposed 
Dickson Francis Baker, Presbyter ”), and by another 

Scottish poet, David Dickson, of which the history 
is given by Dr Bonar in his edition of Dickson’s work. 'This 
(Dickson’s), which begins ” O mother dear, Jerusalem,” and 
has long been popular in Scotland, is a variation and amplification 
by the addition of a large number of new stanzas of the English 
original, beginning “ Jerusalem, my happy home,” written in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and printed (as appears by a copy in 
the British Museum) about 1616, when Dickson was still young. 
Both have an easy natural flow, and a simple happy rendering of 
the beautiful scriptural imagery upon the subject, with a spirit 
of primitive devotion uncorrupted by medieval peculiarities. 
The English hymn of which some stanzas are now often sung 
in churches is the true parent of the several shorter forms, — 
all of more than common merit, — which, in modern hymn- 
books, begin with the same first line, hut afterwards deviate from 
the original. Kindred to these is the very fine and faithful 
translation, by Dickson’s contemporary Drummond of Haw- 
thornden of the ancient “ Urbs beata Hierusalem ”(“ Jerusalem, 
that place divine ”). Other ancient hymns (two of Thomas 
Aquinas, and the ” Dies Irae ”) were also well translated, in 
1646, by Richard Crashaw, after he had become a Roman 
Catholic and had been deprived by the parliament of his fellow- 
ship at Cambridge. 

Conspicuous among the sacred poets of the first two Stuart 
reigns in England was George Wither. His Hymnes and Songs 
Wither Church appeared in 1622-1623, under a patent 

^ * of King James I., by which they were declared “ worthy 
and profitaWe to be inserted, in convenient manner and due 
place, into every English Psalm-book to metre.” His Hallelujah 


(in which some of the former Hymnes and. Songs were repeated) 
followed in 1641. Some of the Hymnes and Songs were set to 
music by Orlando Gibbons, and those in. both books were written 
to be sung, though there is no evidence tliat the author con- 
templated the use of any of them in churches. They included 
hymns for every day in the week (founded, as those contributed 
nearly a century afterwards by Charles Coffin to the Parisian 
Breviary also were, upon the successive works of the days of 
creation); hymns for all the church seasons and festivals, including 
saints’ days ; hymns for various public occasions ; and hymns 
of prayer, meditation and instruction, for all sorts and conditions 
of men, under a great variety of circumstances — being at once 
a “ Christian Year ” and a manual of practical piety. Many 
of them rise to a very high point of excellence, — particularly 
the “ general invitation to praise God ” (“ Come, 0 come, in 
pious lays ”), with which Hallelujah opens ; the thanksgivings 
for peace and for victory, the Coronation Hymn, a Christmas, 
an Epiphany, and an Easter Hymn, and one for St Bartholomew’s 
day (Hymns i, 74, 75, and 84 in part i., and 26, 29, 36 and 54 
in part ii. of Hallelujah). 

John Cosin, afterwards bishop of Durham, published in 1627 
a volume of “ Private Devotions,” for the canonical hours and 
other occasions. In this there are seven or eight 
hymns of considerable merit,— among them a very good 
version of the Ambrosian ” Jam lucis orto sidcre,” and the 
shorter version of the “ Veni Creator,” which was introduced 
after the Restoration into the consecration and ordination 
services of the Church of England. 

'J'he hymns of Milton (on the Nativity, Passion, Circumcision 
and ” at a Solemn Music ”), written about 1629, in 
his early manhood, were probably not intended for 
singing ; but they are odes full of characteristic beauty and 
power. 

During the Commonwealth, in 1654, Jeremy Taylor published 
at the end of his Coldest Grove ^ twenty-one hymns, described 
by himself as ” celebrating the mysteries and chief 
festivals of the year, according to the manner of the 
ancient church, fitted to the fancy and devotion of 
the younger and pious persons, apt for memory, and to be joined 
to their other prayers.” 01 these, his accomplished editor, 
Bishop Heber, justly says : — 

“ They are in themselves, and on tlieir own account, very interest- 
ing compositions. 'Iheir metre, indeed, which is that species of 
spurious Pindaric which was fashionable with liis contemporarie.s, 
is an obstacle, and must always have been one, to their introduction 
into public or private p.salmody ; atid the mixture of that alloy of 
conceits and quibbles which was an equally frequent and still greater 
defilement of some of the finest poetry of the 17th century will 
materially diminish their effect as devotional or descriptive odes. 
Yet, with all these faults, they are powerful, affecting, and often 
harmonious ; there are many passages of which Cowley need not 
have been ashamed, and some which remind us, not disadvantage- 
ously, of the corresponding productions of Milton." 

He mentions particularly the advent hymn (” Lord, come 
away ”), part of the hymn On heaven,” and (as ” more regular 
in metre, and in words more applicable to public devotion ”) 
the “ Prayer for Charity ” (” Full of mercy, full of love ”). 

The epoch of the Restoration produced in 1664 Samuel 
Crossman’s Young Man^s Calling, with a few ” Divine Medita- 
tions ” in verse attached to it ; in 1668 John Austin’s 
Devotions in the ancient way of offices, with psalms, f/o^****^' 
hymns and prayers for every day in the week and every p^iod. 
holy day in the year ; and in 1681 Richard Baxter’s 
Poetical Fragments. In these books there are altogether seven 
or eight hymns, the whole or parts of which are extremely good : 
Crossman’s “ New Jerusalem ” ('‘ Sw^eet place, sweet place 
alone ”), one of the best of that class, and “ My life’s a shade, 
my days Austin’s ” Hark, my soul, how everything,” ‘‘ Fain 
woirid my thoughts fly up to Thee,” “ Lord, now the time 
returns,” “ Wake all my hopes, lift up your eyes ” ; and Baxter’s 
“ My whole, though broken heart, 0 Lord,” and “ Ye holy 
angels bright,” Austin’s Offices (he was a Roman Catholic) 
seem to have attracted much attention. Theophilus Dorrington, 
in 1686, published variations of them under the title of Reformed 
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Devotiofis ; George Hickes, the non- juror, wrote one of his 
numerous recommendatory prefaces to S. Hopton’s edition ; 
and the Wesleys, in their earliest hymn-book, adopted hymns 
from them, with little alteration, 'i hese writers were followed 
by John Mason in 1683, and 'ihomas Shepherd in 1692,— the 
former, a country clergyman, much esteemed by Baxter and other 
Nonconformists ; the latter himself a Nonconformist, who 
finally emigrated to .America. J^etween these two men there was 
a close alliance, Shepherd’s Pemteniial Cries being published 
as an addition to the Spiritual Sortf^s of Masoit. Iheir hymns 
came into early use in several Nonconformist congregations ; 
but, with the exception of one by Mason (“ There is a stream 
which Ji>biies forth ”), they are not suitable for public singing. 
In those of Mason there is often a very fine vein of poetry ; 
and later authors have, by extracts or centoes from different 
parts of his works (wlierc they were not disfigured by his general 
quaintness), constructed several hymns of more than average 
excellence. 

^Hiree other eminent names of the 17th century remain to be 
mentioned, John Dry den, Bishop Ken and Bishop Sime-n 
Patrick : with which may be associated that of Addison, though 
he wrote in the i8th century. 

Dry den’s translation of V(*m Creator ' a cold and laboured 
performance, is to be met with in many hymn-books. Abridg- 
ments of Ken’s morning and evening hymns are in all. 
K 7 n^“* These, with the midnight hymn, which is not inferior 
to them, first appeared in 1697, appended to the third 
edition of the author’s Manual of Prayers for Winchester Scholars. 
Between these and a large number of other hymns (on the 
attributes of God, and for the festivals of the church) published 
by Bishop Ken after 1703 the contrast is remarkable. The 
universal acceptance of the morning and evening hymns is due 
to their transparent simplicity, warm but not overstrained 
devotion, and extremely popular style. Those afterwards 
published have no such qualities. They are mystical, florid, stiff, 
didactic and seldom poetical, and deserve the neglect 
Patrick. which they have fallen. Bi.sbop Patrick’s hymns 

were chiefly translations from the Latin, most of them frorri 
Prudentiiis. The best is a version of “ Alleluia dulce carmen.” 

Of the five attributed to Addison, not more than three 
AddiBoa. adapted to public singing ; one (“ The spacious 
firmament on high ”) is a very perfect and finished compofiition, 
taking rank among the best hymns, in the English language.^ 

From the preface to Simon Browne’s hymns, publisiied in 
1720, we learn that down to the time of Dr Watts the only 
hymns known to be ” in common use, either in private families 
or in Christian assemblies,” were those of Barton, Mason and 
Shepherd, U>gether with ” an attempt to turn some of George 
Herbert’s poems into common metre,” and a few sacramental 
hjrmns by authors now foi gotten, named Joseph Hoyse (1660- 
1728) and Joseph Stennett. Of the r4To authors of original 
British hymns enumerated in Daniel Sedgwick’s catalogue, 
published in 1863, 1213 are of later date than 1707 ; and, if any 
correct enumeration could be made of the total number of hymns 
of all kinds published in Great Britain before and after that date, 
the proportion subsequent to 1707 would be very much larger. 

^ The authorship of this and of one other, " When all thy mercies, 
O my God,” has been made a subject of controversy, — being claimed 
for Andrew Marvell (who died in 1678), in the preface to Captain E. 
Thompson's edition (177O) of Marvell's Works. But this ckiim does 
not appear to be substantiated. The editor did not give his riiaders 
the means of judging as to tlie real age, character or value of a manu- 
script to which he referred ; he did not .say that these portions of it 
were in Marvell's handwriting ; he did not even hims<^ include 
them among Marvell's poems, as published in the body of his cdatioii ; 
and he advanced a Kke claim on like grounds to two other poems, in 
very different styles, which liad been published as their own by 
Tickeil and Mallet. It is certain that all the five hymns were first 
made public in 1 712, in papers contributed by Addison to the Spectator 
(Nos. 441, 453, 465, 489, 513), in which they were introduced in a 
way which might have been expected if they were by the hand 
which wrote those papers, but which would have been improbable, 
and unworthy of Addison, if they were unpublished works of a writej- 
of 50 much genius, and such note in his day, as Marvell. They are 
all printed as Addison's m Dr Johnson's Britrak Paris. 


The English Independents, as represented by Dr Isaac Watts, 
have a just claim to be considered the real founders of modem 
English hymnody. Watts was the first to understand the nat urc 
0; the want, and, by the publication of his Hymns in 1707-1709, 
and Psalms (not trmslutions, but hymns founded on psalms) 
in 1709, he led the way in providing for it. His immediate 
followers were Simon Browne and Philip Doddridge. Later in 
the i8th century, Joseph Hart, Thomas Gibbons, Miss Anne 
Steele, Samuel Medley, Samuel Stennett, John Hyland, Benjamin 
Beddome and Joseph Swain succeeded to them. 

Among these writers, most of whom produced some hymns of 
merit, and several are extremely voluminous, Isaac Watts and 
Philip Doddridge are pre-eminent. It has been the 
fashion with some to disparage Watts, as if he had 
never risen above the level of his Hymns for Little Children. No 
doubt his taste is often faulty, and his style very unequal, but, 
looking to the good, and disregarding the large quantity of inferior 
matter, it is probable that more hymns which approach to a very 
high .standard of excellence, and are at the same time suitable 
for congregational use, may be found in his works than in those 
of anv other English writer. Such are “ When J survey Uie 
wondrous cross,” ” Jesus shall reign where’er the sun ” (and also 
another adaptation of the same 72nd Psalm), “ Before Jehovah’s 
awful throne ” (first line of which, however, is not his, but 
Wesley’s), “ Joy to the world, the Lord is come,” ” My soul, 
repeat His praise,” “ Why do we mourn departing friends,” 
” 'J’here is a land of pure delight,” Our God, our help in ages 
past,” “ Up to the hills i lift mine eyes,” and nmny more. It 
i.s true that in some of these cases dross is found in the original 
poems mixed with gold ; but the process of separation, by selec- 
tion without change, is not difficult. As long as pure nervous 
English, unaffected fervour, .strong simplicity and liquid yet 
maffiy sweetness are admitted to be characteristic.s of a good 
hymn, works such as these must command admiration. 

Doddridge is, generally, much more laboured and artificial ; 
but his place also as a hymn- writer ought to be determined, not 
by his failures, but by his successes, of which the 
number is not inconsiderable. In his better works 
he IS distinguished by a graceful and pointed, sometimes even 
a noble style. His ” Hark, the glad sound, the Saviour comes ” 
(whicb is, indeed, his masterpiece), is as sweet, vigewous and 
perfect a composition as can anywhere be found. Two other 
hymns, “ How gentle God’s commands,” and thiit which, in 
a form slightly varied, became the ” O God of Bethel, by whose 
hand,” of the Scottish ” l^araphrases,” well represent his softer 
manner. 

Of the other followers in the school of Watts, Miss Anne Steele 
(i7i7--r778) is the most popular and perhaps the best. Her 
hymn beginning “ Far from these narrow scenes of night ” 
deserves high praise, even by the side of other good performances 
on the same subject. 

The influence of Watts was felt in Scotland, and among the 
first whom it reached there was Ralph Erskine. This seems 
to have been after the publication of Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets, 
which appeared in 1732, five years before he joined his brother 
Ebenezer in the Secession Church. The Gospel Sonnets became, 
as some have said, a ” people’s classic ” ; but there is in them 
very little which belongs to the category of hymnody. More 
than nineteen-twentieths of this very carious book are occupied 
with what are, in fact, theological treatises and catechisms, 
mystical meditations on Christ as a bridegroom or husband, 
and .spiritual enigmas, paradoxes, and antithetical conceits, 
versified, it is true, but of a quality of which such lines as — 

” Faith,''? certain by fiducial acta, 

Sense by its evidential facts," 

may be taken as a sample. The grains of poetry scattered 
through this large mass of Calvimstic divinity are very few ; 
yet in orie short passage of seven stanzas (“ O send me down a 
I draught of love ”), the fire burns with a brightness ^ remarkable 
as to justify a strong fedii^ of regret that the gift whi^ this 
writer evidently had in fum was not more often cultivated. 
Another passage, not so weU sustained, but of considerable 
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beauty (part of the last piece under the title “The believer’s 
soliloquy became afterwards, in ihe hands of John Berridj^e, 
the foundation of a very striking hymn (“ 0 happy saints, who 
walk in light “). 

After his secession, Ralph Erskine publislied two paraphrases | 
of the “ Song of Solomon/' and a number of other “ Scripture 
songs/’ paraphrased, in like manner, from the Old and Naw 
Testaments. In these the influence of Watts became very 
apparent, not only by a change in the writer’s general style, but 
by the direct appropriation of no small quantity of matter from 
Dr Watts’s hymns, with variations which were not always 
improvements. His paraphrases of 1 Cor. i, 34 ; Gal. vi. 14 ; Heb. 
vi. 17-19 ; Rev. v. ii, 12, vii. 10-17, and xii. 7-12 are little else 
than Watts transformed. One of these (Rev. vii. io-'i7) is 
interesting as a variation and improvement, intermediate 
between tlie orighml and the form which it ultimately as.sumed I 
as the 66th “ Paraphrase ” of the Church of Scotland, of Watt*/i: | 
“ What happy men or angels these," and “ These g»orious 1 
minds, how bright they shine." No one can compare it w'th 
its ultimate product, “ How bright these glorious spirits shine/’ 
without perceiving tliat William (^moron followed Erskine, and 
only added finish and grace to his work, — both cxi'elling Watts, 
in tnis instance, in simplicity djR well iis in conciseness. 

Of the contributions to the authorized “ Paraphrases ” (with 
the settlement of which committees of the Genera) Assembly of 
tile Church ol Scotland were occupied from 1745, ('r 
Scottish till 1781), the most noteworthy, besides the 

pbrsaes. two already mentioned, were those of John Morrison 
and those claimed for Michael Bruce. The obligations of 
these “ Paraphrases ” to Jlnglish hynmody, already traced in 
some instance.s (to which may be added the adoption from 
Addison of three out of the five “ hymns ” appended to them), 
are perceptible in the vividness and force with which these 
writers, while adhering with a severe simplicity to the sense of 
the pa.ssages of Scripture which they undertook to render, 
fulfilled the conception of a good original hymn. Momisoii’.s 
" 7 'he race that long in darkness pined “ and “ Come, let us to 
the Lord our God,” and Bruce's “ Where high the heavenly 
temple stands ’’ (if this was really his), are well entitled to that 
praise. The advocates of Bruce in the controversy, not yet 
closed, as to the poems said to have been enti’usted by him to 
John J-ogan, and published by Logan in his own name, also 
claim for him the credit of having varied the paraphra.se “ Behold, 
the mountain of the Lord," from its original form, as printed 
by the committee of the General Assembly in 1745, by some 
excellent touches. 

Attention must now be directed to the hymns produced 
by the “Methodist” movement, which began about 1738, 
and which afterwards became divided, between those 
h^ns, esteemed Arminian, under John Wesley, those who 
adhered to the Moravians, when the original alliance 
between that body and the founders of Methodism was dissolved, 
and the Calvinists, of whom Whitfield was the leader, and Selina, 
countess of Huntingdon, the patroness. Each of these sections 
had its own hymn- writers, some of whom did, and others did not, 
secede from the Church of England. The Weslcyans had Charles 
Wesley, Robert Seagrave and Thomas Olivers ; the Moravians, 
John Cennick, with whom, perhaps, may be classed John Byrom, 
who imbibed the mystical ideas of some of the German schools ; 
the Calvinists, Augustus Montague Toplady, John Berridge, 
William Williams, Martin Madan, Thomas Haweds, Rowland Hill, 
John Newton and William Cowper. 

Among all these writers, the palm undoubtedly belongs to 
Charles Wesley. In the first volume of hymns published by the 
two brothers are several good translations from the 
w^isy. German, believed to be by John Wesley, who, although. 

he translated and adapted, is not supposed to have 
written any original hymns ; and the influence of German 
hymnody, particularly of the works of Paul Gerhardt, Scheffler, 
'Fersteegen and Zinaendorf, may be traced in a large proportion of 
Charles Wesley’s works. He is more subjective and meditative 
than Watts and his school ; there is a didactic turn, even in his 


most objective pieces, as, for example, in his Christinas and 
Easter hymns ; most of his works are supplicatxny, and his faults 
are connected with the same habit of mind. He is apt to repeat 
the same thoughts, and to lose force by redundancy— he runs 
sonaetimes even to a tedious length ; liis hymns are not always 
symmetrically constructed, or well balanced and finished off. 
But he has great truth, depth and variety of feeling ; his diction 
is)nianly and always to the point ; never florid, though sometimes 
passionate and not free from exaggeration ; often vivid and 
picturesque. Of his spirited stjde there are few better examples 
than “ O for a thousand tongues to sing,” “ Blow ye the trumpet, 
blow,” “ Rejoice, the Lord is King ” and “ Come, let us join our 
friends above ” ; of his more tender vain, “ Happy soul, tliy days 
are ended ” ; and of his fervid contemplative style (without 
gomg beyond hymns fit for general u.sc), “ O Thou w'ho earnest 
from above.” “ Forth in Thy name, O Lord, I go ” and Eternal 
beam of lighi divine.” With those whose taste is for hymns in 
whif h warm reiigious feelings are warmly and demonstratively ex- 
pressed, Jesus, lover of my soul,” is as popular as any of these. 

Of the otlier Wesleyan hymn -writers, Olivers, originally a 
Welsh shoemaker and afterwiirds a proiicher, is the most re- 
maarkable. He is the autlior of only two works, both o/ivifrs 
odes, in a stately metre, and from their length unfit for * 

congregational singing, but one of them, “ The God of Abraham 
praise/’ an ode of singular power and beauty. 

The Moravian Methodists produced few hymns now available 
for general use. The best arc Cennick’s “ Children of the heavenly 
King ” and Hammond’s “ Awake and sing the song of ceaa/ck, 
Moses and the Lamb,” the former of which (abridged), nam- 
and the latter as varied by Madan, are found in many moad, 
hymn-books, and are deservedly esteemed. John 
Byrom, whos<‘ name we have thought it convenient to 
connect with these, though he did not belong to the Moravian 
community, was the author of a Christmas hymn (“ Christians 
awake, salute the happy mom ”) which enjoys great popuiarity ; 
and also of a short subjective hymn, very fine both in feeling and 
in expression, “ My spirit longeth for Thee within my troubled 
breast.” 

The contributions of the Calvinistic Methodists to English 
hymnody are of greater extent and value. Few writers of hymns 
had higher gifts tlian I’oplady, author of “ Rock of 
ages,” by some esteemed the finest in the English * 
language. He was a man of ardent temperament, enthusiastic 
zeal) strong convictions and great energy of character. “ He 
had,” says one of hi.s biographers, “ the courage of a lion, but his 
frame was brittle as glass.” Between him and John Wesley 
there was a violent opposition of opinion, and much acrimonious 
amtroversy ; but the same fervour and zeal which made him 
an intemperate theologian gave warmth, richness and spirituality 
to his hymns. In .some of them, particularly those which, Hire 
“ Deathless principle, arise,” are medilatbns after the German 
manner, and not without direct obligation to German originals, 
the setting is somewhat too artificial ; but his art is never in- 
consistent with a genuine flow of real feeling. Others {e.g. 
“ When languor and disease invade ” and “ Your harps, ye 
trembling saints ”) fail to sustain to the end the beauty with 
which they began, and would have been better for abridgment. 
But in all these, and in most of his other works, there is great 
force and sweetness, both of thought and language, and an easy 
and harmonious versification. 

Berridge, William Williams (1717-179^) and Rowland Hill, all 
men remarkable for eccentricity, activity and the devotion of 
their lives tx) the special work of missionary preaching, sorridgs, 
though not the authors of many good hymns, composed, Witiiams 
or adapted from earlier compositions, some of great 
merit. One of Berridge, adapted from Erskine, has 
been already mentioned ; another, adapted from Watts, is 
“ Jesus, cast a look on me.” Williams, a Welshman, who wrote 
: “ GuideTOe ,0 Thou great Jehovah,” was especially an apostle of 
i Calvinistic Methodism in his own country, and his hymns are 
still mooh used in the principality. Rowland Hill wrote the 
popular hymn beginning “ Exalted high at God’s right hand.” 
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If, however, the number as well as the quality of good hymns 
available for general use is to be regarded, the authors of the 
Olney Hymns are entitled to be placed at the head of 
Cowpw writers of this C^lvinistic school. The greater 

number of the Olney Hymns are, no doubt, homely 
and didactic ; but to the best of them, and they are 
no inconsiderable proportion, the tenderness of Cowper and the 
manliness of John Newton (1725-1807) give the interest of 
contrast, as well as that of sustained reality. If Newton carried 
to some excess the sound principle laid down by him, that 
“ perspicuity, simplicity and ease should be chiefly attended to, 
and the imagery and colouring of poetry, if admitted at all, 
should be indulged very sparingly and with great judgment,” 
if he is often dry and colloquial, he rises at other times into 
“ soul-animating strains,” such as “ Glorious things of thee are 
spoken, Zion, city of our God ” ; and sometimes (as in “ Approach, 
my soul, the mercy seat”) rivals Cowper himself in depth of 
feeling. Cowper’s hymns in this book are, almost without 
exception, worthy of his name. Among them are Hark, my 
soul, it is the Lord,” ” There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
“ Far from the world, 0 Lord, I flee,” “ God moves in a mys- 
terious way ” and ” Sometimes a light surprises.” Some, 
perhaps, even of these, and others of equal excellence (such as 
‘‘ O for a closer walk with God ”), speak the language of a 
special experience;, which, in Cowper’s case, was only too real, 
jjut which could not, without a degi-ee of unreality not desirable 
in exercises of public worship, be applied to themselves by all 
ordinary Christians. 

During the first quarter of the iqth century there were not 
many indications of the tendency, which afterwards became 
manife.st, to enlarge the boundaries of British hymnody. 

Remains of Henry Kirke Whiter published by 
*bymal Southey in 1807, contained a series of hymns, some of 
which are still in use ; and afewof Bishop Heber's hymns 
aiul those of Sir Robert Grant, which, though offending rather 
R Qrant Hiuch against John Newton’s canon, are well 
‘ known and popular, appeared between i8it and 1816, 
in Ihe Christian Observer. In John Bowdler’s Remains^ published 
soon after his death in 1815, there are a few more of 
the same, perhaps too scholarlike, character. But 
the chief hymn-writers of that period were two clergymen of 
the Established Church- one in Ireland, I'homas Kelly, and 
the other in England, William Hum— who both became Non- 
conformists, and the Moravian poet, James Montgomery (1771- 
1854), a naliv'e of Scotland. 

Kelly was the son of an Irish judge, and in 1804 published 
a small volume of ninety-six hymns, which grew in succes.sive 
editions till, in the last before his death in 1854, they 
amounted to 765. There is, as might be exj^ted, 
in this great number a large preponderance of the didactic 
and commonplace. But not a few very excellent hymns may 
be gathered from them. Simple and natural, without the vivacity 
and terseness of Watts or the severity of New^ton, Kelly has 
some points in common with both those writers, and he is lass 
subjective than most of the “ Methodist ” school. His hymns 
beginning ” Lo ! He comes, let all adore Him,” and “ Through 
the day Thy love hath spared us,” have a rich, melodious move- 
ment ; and another, ” We sing the praise of Him who died,” 
IS distinguished by a calm, subdued power, rising gradually from 
a rather low to a very high key. 

Hum published in 1813 a volume of 370 hymns, which were 
afterwards increased to 420. There is little in them which 
deserves to be saved from oblivion ; but one at least, 
” There is a river deen and broad,” may bear com- 
parison with the best of those which have been produced upon 
the same, and it is rather a favourite, theme. 

The Psalms and Hymns of James Montgomery were published 
in 1822 and 1825, though written earlier. More cultivated 
and artistic than Kelly, he is less .simple and natural. 
His “ Hail to the Lord’s Anointed,” ” Songs of praise 
the angels sang and ” Mercy alone can meet my 
case ” are among his most successful efforts. 
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During this period, the collections of miscellaneous hymns 
for congregational use, of which the example was set by the 
Wesleys, Whitfield, Toplady and Lady Huntingdon, 
had greatly multiplied ; and with them the practice 
(for which, indeed, too many precedents existed in tymns. 
the history of Latin and German hymnody) of every 
collector altering the compositions of other men without scruple, 
to suit his own doctrine or taste ; with the effect, too generally, 
of patching and disfiguring, spoiling and emasculating the 
works so altered, substituting neutral tints for natural colouring, 
and a dead for a living sense. In the Church of England the 
use of these collections had become frequent in churches and 
chapels, principally in cities and towns, where the sentiments 
of the clergy approximated to those of the Nonconformists. 
In rural parishes, when the clergy were not of the “ Evangelical ” 
school, they were generally held in disfavour ; for which, even 
if doctrinal prepossessions had not entered into the que.stion, the 
great want of taste and judgment often manifested in their 
compilation, and perhaps also the prevailing mediocrity of 
the bulk of the original compositions from which mo.st of them 
were derived, would be enough to account. In addition to this, 
the idea that no hymns ought to be used in any services of the 
Church of England, except prose anthems after the third collect, 
without express royal or ecclesiastical authority, continued 
down to that time largely to prevail among high churchmen. 

Iwo publications, which appeared almost simultaneously 
in 1827 — Bishop Heber’s Hymns ^ with a few added by Dean 
Milman, and John Keble’s Christian Year (not a hymn- 
book, but one from which several admirable hymns 
have been taken, and the well-spring of many streams Kebie. 
of thought and feeling by which good hymns have 
since been produced)— introduced a new epoch, breaking down 
the barrier as to hymnody which had till then existed between 
the different theological schools of the Church of England. 
In this movement Richard Mant, bishop of Down, 
was also one of the first to co-operate. It soon received ' 

a great additional impulse from the increased attention which, 
about the same time, began to be paid to ancient hymnody, 
and from the publication in 1833 of Bunsen’s Gesanghuch. 
Among its earliest fruits was the Lyra apostohea, containing 
hymns, sonnets and other devotional poems, most of them 
originally contributed by some of the leading authors of the 
Tracts for the Times to the British Magazine) the fine.st 
of which is the pathetic “ Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ en- 
circling gloom,” by Cardinal Newman — w^cll known, and uni- 
versally admired. From that time hymns and hymn- 
writers rapidly multiplied in the Church of England, 
and in .Scotland also. Nearly 600 authors who.se publications 
were later than 1827 are enumerated in Sedgwick’s catalogue ot 
1863, and about half a million hymns are now in existence. 
Works, critical and historical, upon the subject o^ hymns, have 
also multiplied ; and collections for church use have become 
innumerable-— several of the various religious denominations, 
and many of the leading ecclesiastical and religious societies, 
having issued hymn-books of their own, in addition to those 
compiled for particular dioceses, churches and chapels, and to 
books (like Hymns Ancient and Moderriy published 1861, supple- 
mented 1889, revised edition, J905) which have become 
popular without any .sanction from authority. To mention 
all the authors of good hymns since the commencement of this 
new epoch would be impossible ; but probably no names could 
be chosen more fairly representative of its characteristic merits, 
and perhaps also of some of its defects, than those of Josiah 
Conder and James Edmeston among English Nonconformists ; 
Henry Francis Lyte and Charlotte Elliott among evangelicals in 
the Church of England ; John Mason Neale and Christopher 
Word.sworth, bishop of Lincoln, among English churchmen 
of the higher school ; Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Edward H. 
Plumptre, Frances Ridley Havergal ; and in Scotland, Dr 
Horatius Bonar, Dr Norman Macleod and Dr George Matheson. 
American hynm-writers belong to the same schools, and have 
been affected by the same influences. Some of them have 
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enjoyed a just reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. Among 
those best known are John Greenleaf Whittier, Bishop Doane, 
Dr W. A. Muhlenberg and Thomas Hastings ; and it is difficult 
to praise too highly such works as the Christmas hymn, “ It came 
upon the midnight clear,” by Edmund H. Sears ; the Ascension 
hymn, “ Thou, who didst stoop below,” by Mrs S. E. Miles ; 
two by Dr Ray Palmer, “ My faith looks up to Thee, Thou 
Lamb of Calvary,” and “ Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts,” 
the latter of which is the best among several good English 
versions of ” Jesu, dulcedo, cordium ” ; and ” Lord of all being, 
throned afar,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

The more modem “ Moody and Sankey ” hymns (see Moody, 
D. L.) popularized a new Evangelical type, and the Salvation 
Army has carried tliis still farther. 

7. Conclusion. — 'Ihe object aimed at in this article has been 
to trace the general history of the principal schools of ancient 
and modem hymnody, and especially the history of its use in 
the Christian church. For this purpose it has not been thought 
necessary to give any account of the hymns of Racine, Madame 
Guyon and others, who can hardly be classed with any school, 
nor of the works of Caesar Malan of Geneva (1787-1864) and 
other quite modern hymn-writers of the Reformed churches in 
Switzerland and France. 

On a general view of the whole subject, hymnody is seen to 
have been a not inconsiderable factor in religious worship. 
It has been sometimes employed to disseminate and popularize 
particular views, but its spirit and influence has been, on the whole, 
(^thohe. It has embodied the faith, trust and hope, and no 
small part of the inward experience, of generation after genera- 
tion of men, in many different countries and climates, of many 
different nations, and in many varieties of circumstances and 
condition. Coloured, indeed, by these differences, and also 
by the various modes in which the same truths have been 
apprehended by different minds and sometimes reflecting 
partial and imperfect conceptions of them, and errors with which 
they have been associated in particular churches, times and 
places, its testimony is, nevertheless, generally the same. It 
has upon it a stamp of genuineness which cannot be mistaken. 
It bears witness to the force of a central attraction more powerful 
than all causes of difference, which binds together times 
ancient and modern, nations of various race and language, 
churchmen and nonconformists, churches reformed and unre- 
formed ; to a true fundamental unity among good Christians ; 
and to a substantial identity in their moral and spiritual 
experience. (S.) 

The regular practice of hymnody in English musical history 
dates from the beginning of the lOth century. Luther's verses 
were adapted sometimes to ancient church melodies, .sometimes to 
tunes of secular songs, and sometimes had music composed for them 
by himself and others. Many rhyming Latin hymns are of earlier 
date whose tunes are identified with them, some of which tunes, 
with the subject of their Latin text, arc among the Reformer’s 
appropriations ; but it was he who put the words of praise and 
prayer into the popular mouth, associated with rhythmical music 
which aided to imprint the words upon the memory and to enforce 
their enunciation. In conjunction with his friend Johann Walther, 
Luther issued a collection of poems for choral sirigiiig in 1524, which 
was followed by many others in North Germany. The English 
versions of the Psalms by Stem hold and Hopkins and their prede- 
cessors, and the French version by Clement Marot and Theodore 
Beza, were writlen with the same purpose of fitting sacred minstrelsy 
to the voice of the multitude. Goudimel in 15O6 and Claudin le 
Jeune in 1607 printed harmonizations of tunes that had then become 
standard for the Psalm.'-,, and in England several .such publications 
appeared, culminating in Thomas Ravenscroft's famous collection, 
The Whole Book of Psalms (1621) ; in all of these the arrangements 
ol the tunes were by various masters. The English practice of 
hymn-singing was much strengthened on the return of the exiled 
reformers from Frankfort and Geneva, when it became so general 
that, according to Bishop Jewell, thousands of the populace who 
assembled at Paul's Cross to hear the preaching would join in the 
singing of psalms before and after the sermon. 

The placing of the choral song of the church within the lips of 
the people had great religious and moral influence ; it has had also 
its great effect upon art, shown in the productions of the North 
German musicians ever .since the first days of the Reformation, 
which abound in exercises of scholarship and imagination wrought 
upon the tunes of established acceptance. Some of these are accom- 
paniments to the tunes with interludes between the i>cvcral .strains, 


and some are compositions for the organ or for orchestral instru- 
ments that consist of such elaboration of the themes as is displayed 
in accompaniments to voices, but of far more complicated and ex- 
tended character. A s]>ecial art-form that was developed to a very 
high degree, but has passed into comparative disuse, was the 
structure of all varieties of counterpoint extemporaneou.sly upon 
the known hymn-tunes (choral.s), and several masters acquired 
great fame by success in its practice, of whom J. A. Reinken (1623- 
1722), Johann Pachelbel (1653-1706), Georg Boehm and the 
great J. S. Bach are .specially memorable. The hymnody of North 
Germany has for artistic treatment a strong advantage which is 
unpossessed by that of England, in tliat for the most part the same 
verses arc a.ssociated with the same tunes, so tliat, whenever the 
text or the music is heard, eitlier prompts recollection of the other, 
whereas in England tunes were always and are now often composed 
to metres and not to poems ; any tune in a given metre is available 
for every poem in the same, and hence there are various tunes to 
one poem, and various poems to one tune.^ In England a tune 
is named generally after some place — as " York," " Windsor," 
" Dundee," — or by some other uiisignitying word ; in North Ger- 
many a tune is mostly named by the initial words of the verses to 
which it is allied, and consequently, whenever it is heard, whether 
with words or without, it necessarily suggests to the hearer the 
whole subject of that hymn of which it is the musical moiety un- 
divorceable from the literary half. Manifold as they are, knowledge 
of the choral tunes is included in the earliest schooling of every 
Lutheran and every Calvinist in Germany, which thus enables all 
to take part in performance of the tunes, and hence expressly the 
definition of " choral." Compositions grounded on the standard 
tune are then not merely school exercises, but works of art which 
Imk the sympathies of the writer and the listener, and aim at ex- 
pressing the feeling prompted by the hymn under treatment. 
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HYPAETHROS (Gr. uiraiOpo^, beneath tlio sky, in the open 
air, vTTo, beneath, and ai&ypj air), the Greek term quoted by 
Vitruvius (iii. 2) for the opening in the middle of the roof of 
decastyJe temples, of which “ there was no (‘xampie in Rome, 
but one in Athens in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, which is 
octastyle.” But at the time he wrote (c. 25 B.c.) the cclla of this 
temple was unrt)ofed, beaiusc tlie columns which had been pro- 
vided to carty, at all events, part of the ceiling and roof had been , 
taken away by Sulla in 80 B.c. The deeastyle temple of Apollo ! 
Didymaeus near Milelns was, according to Strabo (r. 50 n.c.), 
unroofed, on account of the vjistness of its cella, in which precious 
groves of laurel bushes were planted. Apart from these two 
examples, the references in various writers to an opening of 
some kind in th(' roofs of temples dedicated to particular deities, 
and the statement of Vitruvius, whicli was doubtless based on 
tile writings of Greek authors, that in deeastyle or large temples 
the centre was open to tlie sky and without a roof {medium mdm 
sub divo csi sine terto), render the existence of the hypaethros 
probable in some cases ; and therefore C. R. Cockerell’s discovery 
in the temple at Aegina of two frtigments of a coping-stone, in 
which there were sinkings on one side to receive the tiles and 
covering tiles, has been of great importance in the discussion 
of this subject. In the conjectural restoration of the opaion 
or opening m the roof shown in ('ockerell’s drawing, it has bijcn 
made needlessly large, having an area of about one quarter of 
the superficial area of the cclla between the columns, and sinc'c 
in the Pantheon at Rome the relative proportions of the central 
opening in the dome and the area of the Rotunda are i : 22, 
and the light there is ample, in the clearer atmosphere of Greece 
it might have been less. I’he larger the opening the more con- 
spicuous would be the notch in the roof which is sogreatly objected 
to ; in tliis respect T. J. Hittorff would seem to be nearer the 
truth when, in his conjectural restoration of Temple R. at Selinii.s, 
he shows an opaion about half the relative size shown inCockcreirs 
of that at Aegina, the coping on the side elevation being mudi 
less noticeable. The problem was apparently solved in another 
way at Baasae, where, in the excavations of the temple of Apollo 
by Cockerell and Baron Haller von Hallersteiii, three marble . 
tiles were found with pierced openings in them about 18 in. by , 
10 in. ; fFve of tliese pierced tiles on either side would have amply i 
lighted the interior of die cella, and the amount of rain passing ! 
through (a serious element to be considered in a country where 1 
torrential rains occasionally fall) would not bo very great or , 
more than could be retained to dry up in the cclla sunk pavement. 
In fa\'our of boUi these nielliods of lighting the interior of tlie 
cella, the sarcophagus tomb at ( yrene, about 20 ft. long, carved 
in imitation of a temple, has been adduced, because, on the lop 
of the roof and in its centre, there is a raised coping, and a similar 
feature Is found on a tom b found near Delos ; an example from 


tote now in the British Museum shows a pierced tile on each 
side of the roof, and a large number of pierced tiles have been 
found in Pompeii, some of them surrounded with a rim identical 
with tliat of the marble tiles at Bessae. On the other hand, 
there are many authorities, among them Dr W. Dorpfeld, who 
have adhered to their original ^opinion that it was only through 
the open doorway that light was ever admitted into the cella, 
and with the dear atmosphere of Greece and the reflections 
from the marble pavement such lighting would be quite auflicient. 
There remains still another source of light to be considered, 
that passing through the Parian marble tiles of the roof ; the 
superior translucency ol Parian to any other marble may hav^. 
suggested its timployment for the roofs of temples, and if, in tk 
framed ceilings carried over the cella, openings were left, some 
ilight from the Parian tile roof might have been obtained. It 
« possibly to this that Plutarch refers when describing the ceilwif 
wid roof of the temple of Demeter at EJeusis, where the columns 
in the interior of the temple carried a ceiling, probably constructed 
of timbers crossing one another at right angles, and one or more 
of the spaces was left f)pen, which Xcnocles surmounted by a 
.roof formed of tiles. 

James Fergusson put forward many years ago a conjectural 
restoration iti which he adopted a clereistory above the super- 
impohed columns ill^.lde ilic cella ; in order to provide the light 
for these windows he indicated two trenches in the roof, one on each 
side, and pointed out that the great Hall of Columns at Karnak was 
light'ed in this way with clerestory windows ; but in the first place 
the light in tlie latter was obtained over the flat roofs covermg lower 
portions of the hall, and in the second place, as it rarely rains in 
Thebes, there could be no difficulty abriut the drainage, while in 
Greece, with the torrential rains and snow, these trenches would be 
deluged with water, and with all the appliances of the present day 
it would be impossible to keep these clerestory windows water- 
tight. There is, however, still anotlier objecliou to Fergusson's 
theory ; the watei collecting in these trenches on the rooi would 
have to be discharged, for which Fergusson’s suggestions are cjujU 
inadequate, and the gargoyles .sliowu in the cella wall would nnikf 
the peristyle insupportable ]us1 at the time when it was requirec 
for shelter. No drainage otherwise of any kind has ever been fouiu 
m any Greek temple, which is fatal to hergusson’s view. Nor is 11 
ill accordance witli the definition " open to the sky.” Eiiglisl 
cathedrals and churches arc all lighted by clerest^rry windows, btr 
no one has described them as open to the sky, and aitliough Vitru- 
vius's statements are sometimes coulu.sing, his description is far too 
clear to leave any misunderstanding as to the lighting of temples 
(whore it was necessary on account of great leirgth) tinough an 
opening in the roof. 

There is one other theory which has been put forward, but which 
can only apply to non-ponstylar temples,— that light and air was 
admitted through the metopes, the apertures between the beams 
cros.sing the cella,- and it has been assumed that because Orestes 
was advised in (me of the Greek plays to climb up and look through 
the metopes of the temple, these were Jelt open ; but if Orestes could 
look in, so could the birds, and the statin' of the god would be 
defiled. The metopes were probably filled in with .shutters ol 
some land which Orestes knew' how to open. (R. P. S.) 

HYPALLAGE ((ir. im-akXayyj^ interchange or exchange), a 
rhetorical figure, in which the proper relation between two words 
according to the rules of syntax are inverted. 'I'he stock instance 
is that in Virgil, Aeti. iii. 61, where dare classibus austros, to 
give winds to the fleet, is put for dare classes anstris, to give the 
fleet to the winds. The term is also loosely applied to figures 
of speech properly known as “ metonymy ” and, generally, to 
any striking turn of expression. 

HYPATIA (‘ViraTta) (r. A.D. 370-415) mathematician and 
philosopher, born in Alexandria, was the daughter of Thcon, 
also a mathematician and philosopher, author of scholia on 
Euclid and a commcntar>^ on die Almagest, in which it is suggested 
that he was assisted by Hypatia (on the 3rd book). After 
lecturing in her native city, Hypatia ultimately became the 
recognized head of the Neoplatonic school there {c. 400). Hei 
.great eloquence and rare modesty and beauty, combined with 
her remarkable intellectual gifts, attracted to her class-room a 
large number of pupils. Among these was Synesius, afterwards 
(c. 410) bishop of Ptolemais, several of whose letters to her, 
full of chivalrous admiration and reverence, are still extant. 
Suidas, misled by an incomplete excerpt in Photius from the life 
of Isidorus (the Neoplatonistj by Damascius, states that Hypatiii 
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was the wife of Isidorus ; but this is chronologically impossible, 
since Isidijrus could not l^iave been bom before 434 (see Hoche in 
Philnhgus), Shortly alter the accession of Cyril to the patriarch- 
ate of Alexandria in 412, owing to her intimacy with Orestes, 
the pagan prefect of the city, Hypatia was barbarously murdered 
by the Nitrian monks and the fanatical Christian mob (March 
415). Socrates has related how she was torn from her chariot, 
dragged to the Caesareuni (then a Christian church), stripped 
naked, done to death with oyster-shells (oo-ryid/cow 
perhaps “ cut her throat ”) and finally burnt piecemeal. Most 
prominent among the actual perpetrators of the crime was one 
Peter, a reader ; but there st^enis little reason to doubt Cyrils 
complicity (see Cyril of Alexandria). 

Hypatia, according to Suidas, was the author of commentaries 
on the Arilhmetica of Diophantus of Alexandria, on the Conics 
of Apollonius of Perga and on the astronomical canon (of 
Ptolemy). These works are lost ; but their titles, combined with 
expressions in the letters of Synesius, who consulted her about 
the construction of an astrolabe and a hydroscope, indicate that 
she devoted herself specially to astronomy and mathematics. 
Little is known of her philosophical opinions, but she appears 
to have embraced the intellectual rath^ than the mystical side 
of Neoplatonism, and to have been a follower of Plotinus rather 
than of Porphyry and lamblichus. Zeller, however, in his 
Outlines of Greek Plulosopky (1886, Eng. trans. p. 347), states 
that “ she appears to have taught the Neoplatonic doctrine in the 
form in which lamblichus had stated it.” A Latin letter to 
Cyril on behalf of Nestorius, printed in the ColkcUo nova con- 
ciliorumf i. {1623), by Stephanus Baluzius (fitienne Baluze, q.v.\ 
and sometimes attributed to her, is undoubtedly spurious. The 
story of Hypatia appears in a considerably disguised yet still 
recognizable form in the legend of St Catherine as recorded in 
the Roman Brnnary (November 25), and still more fully in the 
Marfyroio^ies (see A. B. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary /fr/ (1867) 
ii. 467. 

The chief source for the little we know about Hypatia is the account 
given by Socrates {I ha, eccUsxastica, vii. 15). She is the subject ot an 
^igrain by Palladas m the Greek Anthology (ix. 400). See Fabncius^ 
Bihliotheoa Graeca (ed. Harlea), ix. iS/j John Toland, Tetradymub 
(1720) ; R. Hoche in Philologus (i860), xv. 435 ; monographs by 
Stephan Wolf (Czemowits, 1879), H Tdgier (Dijon, 1880) anci W. A. 
Meyer (Heidelberg, 1885), who devotes attention to the relation of 
Hypatia to the duel rcprcbcnUtiV'Cs of Neojdatonisjn ; J, B. Bury, 
Hiat.of th& LaioY Roman Umpire (1889), 1, 208, -^17, A. Giildenpenning, 
Geschirhte dcn nstromiM hen Reiches unter Arcaihus und 7 heodosius IT. 
(Halle, 1885), p. 2V>: Wetrer and Weltc, Kirchentexihon, vi. 
(i88q), from a Cathohe standpoint. The story of Hypatia also forms 
the basis of the well-known historical romance by Cliarles Kingsley 

HYPERBATON (Gr. iVep/Jarov, a Stepping over), the name of a 
figure of speech, consisting of a ti’ansposition of words from their 
natural order, such as the placing of the object before instead of 
after the verb, it is a common method of securing emphasis. 

HYPERBOLA, a conic section, consisting of two open branches, 
each extending to infinity. It may be defined in several ways. 
The tn sohdo definition as the section of a cone by a plaine at a 
less indinatiun to the axi.s than the generator brings out the 
existence of the two infinite branches if we imagine the cone 
to be double and to extend to infinity. The in piano definition, 
i.e. as the conic having an eccentricity greater than unity, is a 
convenient starting-point for the Eudidian investigation. In 
projective geometry it may be defined as the conic which inter- 
sects the line at infinity in two real points, or to which it is possible 
to draw two real tangents from the centre. Analytically, it is 
defined by an equation of the second degree, of wtiich the highest 
terms have real roots (see Conic Sectthon). 

While resembling the parabola in extending to infinity, the curve 
has closest affinities to the ellipse. Thus it lias a real centre, two 
foci,, two directrices and two vertices ; the transverse axis, joining 
the vertices, corresponds to the major axis of the ellipse, and the 
line through the centre and perpendicular to this axis is called the 
conjugate axis, and corresponds to the minor mas of tlie ellipse ; 
about these axes the curve is symmetncal. The curve does not 
^pear to intersect the conjugate asiis, but tlie introduction of 
imaginaries permits us to regard it as cutting this axis in two unreal 
points Calling the foci S, S', the real vertices A, A', the extremities 


of the conjugate axis B' and the centre C, the positions of B, B' 
are given by AB=AB'=C.S. If a rectangle be constructed about 
AA^ and BB', the diagonals of this figure are the "* asynuptotes *’ 
of the curve ; they are the tangents from the centre, and hence 
touch the curve at infinity. Thene two lines may be pictured in the 
in solido definition as the section of a cone by a plane through its 
vertex and parallel to the plane (generating the hyperbola. If the 
asymptotes be perpendicular, or, in other words, the principal axes 
be equal, the curve is called the rectangular hyperbola. The hyper- 
bola which has for its transverse and conjugate axes tlie transverse 
and conjugate axes of auotliei hyperbola is sand to lie the conjugate 
hyperbola. 

Some properties of the curve will be briefly stated : If PN be the 
ordinate of tne point Pon the curve, A A' the vertices, X the meet of 
the directrix a^ axis and C the centre, then : AN.NA' : 
SX** : AX . A'X, ».e. is to AN . N in a constant ratio. The circle 

on AA' as diameter is called the auxiliarly circle ; obviously AN .N 
equals the square of the tangent tt> this circle from N, and hence the 
ratio of PN to the tangent to the auxiliarly circle from N equals the 
ratiD of the conjugate axis to the transverse. We may observe 
that the asymptotes intersect this circle in the same points as the 
directnces. An important property is : the diflerence of the focal 
distances of any point on the curve equals the transverse axis. 
The tangent at any point bisects tl»e anp^ l>etween tlie focal dis- 
tances of the pomt, and the normal is equally inclmed to the focal 
di.stances. Also the auxiliarly circle 13 the locus of the feet of the per- 
pendiculars from the foci on any tangent. Two tangents from any 
point are equally inclined to the focal distance of the point. If the 
tangent at P meet the conjugate axis in f, and the transverse in N, 
then Q.PN =iBC^ ; similarty if g ami G be the corresponding inter- 
sections of the normal, PG 1 Pg ; 1 BC“ ; AC**. A diameter is a line 
tlirough the centre and terminated by the curve ; it bisects all chords 
parallel to the tangents at its extremities ; the diameter parallel to 
these chords is its conjugate diameter. Any diameter is a mean 
proportional between the transverse axis and the focal chord jsarallel 
to tic diameter. Any line cuts off equal distances between the curve 
and the asyumtotes. If the tangent at P meets the asymptotes in 
R, R', then CR.CR' =€ 5 ^. The geometry of the rectangular hyper- 
bola is simplified by the fact that its principal axes are equal. 

Analytically the hyperbola is given by -f fcy* 2gA + 

2fv \c—o wherein ah;^h^. Referred to the centre tliis become* 
A,r- 4 2HA^y 4- By** f C =0 ; and if the axes of coordinates be the 
principal axes of the curve, the equation is further simplified to 
Ay- -By** = C, or if the serai -transverse axis be a, and the semi- 
conjugate h, x^lar = This is the most commonly used form. 
In the rectangular hyperbola a ~h ; hence it.s equation is y* -y**=ro. 
'J'hc equations to the asymj)totes arc xja^ ±y/fe and x = ±y respec- 
tively. Referred to Uic asymptotes as axe.s the general equation 
becomes xy~k'^\ obviously the axes are oblique in the general 
hyperbola and lectariguliir 111 the rectangular hyperbola The values 
of the constant are ^(tf®4-^^) and respectively. (See 
GEDMETRy : Analytical ; Profecltve.) 

HYPERBOLE (from Gr. to throw beyond), a 

j figure of rhetoric whereby the speaker expresses more than 
I the truth, in order to produce a vivid impressaon ; hence, an 
exaggeration. 

I HYPERBaREANS ('Y7r<p/iop€oi, TTr^p/ijopccoi), a mythical 
! people intimately connected with the worship of Apollo. Their 
name does not occur in the JUud or the Odyssey ^ but Herodotus 
(iv. 33) statics that they were mentioned in Hesiod and in the 
Epigoni, an epic of the Theban cycle. According to Herodottas, 
two maidens, Opis and Arge, and later two others, Hyperoohe 
and Laodice, escorted by five men, called by the Delians Per- 
pherecs, were sent by the Hyperboreans with certain ofBberings 
to Delos. Finding that their messengers did not return, the 
Hyperboreans adopted the plan of wrapping the ofieimgs in 
wheat-straw and requested their neighbours to hand them on 
to the next nation, and so on, till they finally reached Delos. 
The theory of H. L. Ahrens, that Hyperboreans and Perpherees 
are identical, is now widely accepted. In some of the fealects 
of northern Greece (especially Macedonia and Delphi) had a 
tendency to beexMne p. The original form of was 

{rn-^ptpep^ai or vTrepfpopni (^‘ those who carry over ”), which 
becoming wrlpPopoi gave rise to the popular derivation from 
/Jop€as dwellers beyond the north wind ”). The Hyper- 
boreans were thus the bearers of the sacrificial gifts to Apo^ 
over land and sea, irrespective of tlieir home, the name being 
given to Delphians, Thessalians, Athenians and Delians, It is 
objected by O.Schrbderthat the form 1 requires a passive 

meaning, “ those who are carried round the altar,” perhaps 
dancers like the whirling dervishes ; distinguishing them from 
the Hyperboreans, he explains the latter as those who live ” above 
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the mountuins/’ that is, in heaven. Under the influence of the 
derivation from fiop^as, the home of the Hyperboreans was 
placet] in a region beyond the north wind, a paradise like the 
IClysian plains, inaccessible by land or sea, whither Apollo could 
remove those mortals who had lived a life of piety. It was a 
land of perpetual sunshine and great fertility ; its inhabitants 
were free from disease and war. The duration of their life was 
looo years, but if any desired to shorten it, he decked himself 
with garlands and threw himself from a rock into the sea. The 
close connexion of the Hyperboreans with the cult of Apollo 
may be seen by comparing the Hyperborean myths, the characters 
of which by their names mostly recall Apollo or Artemis (Agyieus, 
Opis, Hecaergos, Loxo), with the ceremonial of the Apolline 
worship. No meat was eaten at the Pyanepsia; the Hyper- 
boreans were vegetarians. At the festival of Apollo at Leucas 
a victim flung himself from a rock into the sea, like the Hyper- 
borean who was tired of life. According to an Athenian decree 
(380 K.c.) asses were sacrificed to Apollo at Delphi, and Pindar 
{Pythta, X. 33) speaks of “ hecatombs of asses ” being offered to 
him by the Hyperboreans. As the latter conveyed sacrificial 
gifts to Delos hidden in wheat-straw, so at the Thargelia a sheaf 
of corn was carried round in procession, concealing a symbol of 
the god (for other resemblances see Crusius’s article). Although 
the Hyperborean legends arc mainly connected with Delphi and 
Delos, traces of them are found in Argos (the stories of Heracles, 
Perseus, lo), Attica, Macedonia, Thrace, Sicily and Italy (which 
Niebuhr indeed considers their original home). In modern times 
the name has been applied to a group of races, which includes the 
Chukchis, Koryaks, Yukaghirs, Ainus, Gilyaks and Kamcha- 
dales, inhabiting the arctic regions of Asia and America. But if 
ever ethnically one, the Asiatic and American branches are now 
as far apart from each other as they both are from the Mongolo- 
Tatar stock. 

See O. Crusius in I^oscher's Lexikon dev Mvihologic ; O. Schroder 
111 Afchiv fur RcUpponiumsenschafC (1904), viii. O9 : W. Mann- 
hard t, Wald- und Peldkulte (1905) ; L. K. Farnell, Cults of the Greek 
Slates (1907), iv. 100. 

HYPEREIDES (r. 390-322 B.c.), one of the ten Attic orators, 
was the son of Glain ippus, of the deme of Colly tus. Having 
studied under Isocrates, he began life as a writer of speeches 
for the courts, and in 360 he prosecuted Autoclcs, a general 
charged with treason jn Thrace (frags. 55-^5, Blass). At the 
time of the so-called “Social War’’ (35^-355) he accused 
Aristophon, then one of the most influential men at Athens, 
of malpractices (frags. 40-44, Blass), and impeached Philocrates 
(343) for high treason. From the peace of 346 to 324 Hypereides 
supported i)emosthenes in the struggle against Macedon ; but 
in the affair of llarpalus he was one of the ten public pro.secutors 
of Demosthenes, and on the exile of his former leader he became 
the head of the patriotic party (324). After the death of 
Alexander, he was the chief promoter of the Lamian war against 
Antipater and Oaterus. After the decisive defeat at Crannon 
(322), Hypereides and the other orators, whose surrender was 
demanded by Antipater, were condemned to death by the 
Athenian partisans of Macedonia. Hypereides fled to Aegina, 
but Antipater’s emi.ssaries dragged him from the temple of 
Aeacus, where he had taken refuge, and put him to death ; 
according to others, he was taken before Antipater at Athens 
or Cleonae. His body was afterwards removed to Athens for 
burial. 

Hypereides was an ardent pursuer of “ the beautiful,” which 
in his time generally meant pleasure and luxury. His temper 
w'as easy-going and humorous ; and hence, though in his develop- 
ment of the periodic sentence he followed Isocrates, the essential 
tendencies of his style are those of l.ysias, whom he surpassed, 
however, in the richness ol his vocabulary and in the variety of 
his powers. His diction was plain and forcible, though he 
occasionally indulged in long compound words probably borrowed 
from the Middle Comedy, with which, and with the everyday 
life of his time, he was in full sympathy. His composition was 
simple. He was specially distinguished for subtlety of expression, 
grace and wit, as well as for tact in approaching his case and 


handling his subject matter. Sir R. C. Jebb sums up the criticism 
of pseudo -Longinus (De subhmitate, 34) in the phrase— 
“ Hypereides was the Sheridan of Athens.” 

Seventy-seven speeches were attributed to Hypereides, of which 
twenty-five were regarded as spurious even by ancient critics. 
It IS said that a MS. of most of the speeches was m existence in the 
ibth century in the library of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, 
at Ofen, but was destroyed at the capture oi the city by the Turks 
in 1526. Only a few fragments were known until comparatively 
recent time.s. In 1847 large fragments of his speeches Against 
Demosthenes (see above) and For Lycophron (incidentally interesting 
as elucidating the order of marriage processions and other details 
of Athenian life, and the Athenian government of Lemnos), and the 
whole oi the hor Euxentppus [c. 330, a locus classtcus on tiaayyeXm or 
state prosecutions), were found in a tomb at Thebes m Egypt, and 
in 1850 a considerable portion of a \<i7os irriTdtfuos, a Funeral Oration 
over Leo.stiienes and his comrades who had fallen in the Lamian war, 
the best extant specimen of epideictic oratory (see Babington, 
Churchill). Towards the end of the century further discoveries 
were made of the conclusion of the speech Against Philip pides 
(dealing with a rapardpur, or indictment for the proposal of 

an uncoiHtitutional measure, arising out of the disputes of the 
Macedonian and anti-Macedonian partie.s at Athens), and of the whole 
ot the Against A thenogenes (a periiimer accused ol fraud in the sale 
of his bu.siness). These have been edited by F. G. Kenyon (1H93). 
An important speech that is lost is the Deliacus (frags. O7-75, Blass) 
OH the presidency of the Delian temple claimed by both Athens and 
Delos, which was adjudged by the Amphictyons to Athens. 

On Hypereides generally sec pseudo- Plutarch, Decern oratorum 
vitae ; F. Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, iii. ; R. C, Jebb, Attic 
Orators, li. 381. A full list of editions and articles is given in F. 
Blass, Hyper id is orationes sex cum ceterarum fragmentis (i ^94, 
Teubner series), to which may be added 1 . Bassi, Le Quaitro Oraziom 
di Iperide (introduction and noie.s, 1888), and J. K. Sandys ki 
Classical Review (January 1895) (a review of the ccfitions ol Kenyon 
and Blass). For the discourse against Athenogenes see H. Weil, 
Alludes suY VantiquiU grecque (1900). 

HYPERION* in Greek mythology, one of the Titans, son of 
Uranus and Gaea and father of Helios, the sun-god (Hesiod, 
Theog. 134, 371 ; Apollodorus i. i. 2). In the well-known 
pas.suge in Shakespeare (//aw/H, i. 2: “Hyperion to a .satyr,” 
where as in other poets the vowel though really long, is 
.shortened for metrical rea.sons) Hyperion is used for Apollo as 
expressive of the idea of beauty. The name is often u.sed as 
an epithet of Helio.s, who i.s himself sometimes called simply 
Hyperion. It is explained as (1) he who moves above (v 7 r€ft~LU)v)f 
but the quantity of the vowel is against this ; (2) he who is 
above iWepi-ou'). Others take it to be a patronymic in form, 
like Kpoviivv, MoAioh'. 

HYPERSTHENE, a rock-forming mineral belonging to the 
group of orthorhombic pyroxenes. It differs from the other 
members (enstatite \q.v.] and bronzite) of this group in containing 
a considerable amount of iron replacing magnesium : the 
chemical formula F (Mg,Fe)SiO;;. Distinctly developed crystals 
are rare, the mineral being usually found as foliated masses 
embedded in those igneous rocks — norite, hypersthene-andesite, 
<S:c. — of which it forms an essential constituent. The coarsely 
grained labradorite-hypersthene-rock (norite) of the island of 
St Paul off the coast of Labrador has furnished the most typical 
material; and for this reason the mineral has been known as 

Labrador hornblende ” or paulite. The colour is brownish- 
black, and the pleochrism strong; the hardness is 6, and the 
specific gravity 3*4-3’5- On certain surfaces it displays a brilliant 
copper-red metallic sheen or schiller, which has the same origin 
as the bronzy sheen of bronzite (<7.7;.), but is even more pronounced. 
Like bronzite, it is sometimes cut and polished for ornamental 
purpo.ses. (L. J. S.) 

HYPERTROPHY (Gr. vvep, over, and T/oo^r/, nourishment), 
a term in medicine employed to designate an abnormal increase 
in bulk of one or more of the organs or component tissues of the 
body (see Pathology). In its strict sense this term can only 
be applied where the increase affects the natural textures of a 
part, and is not appi cable where the enlargement is due to the 
presence of some extraneous morbid formation. Hypertrophy 
of a part may manifest itself either by simply an increase in 
the size of its constituents, or by this combined with an increase 
in their number (hyperplasia). In many instances both are 
associated. 
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The conditions giving rise to hypertrophy are the reverse 
of those described as producing Atrophy (g.v.). They are 
concisely stated by Sir James Paget as being chiefly or only 
three, namely : (i) the increased exercise of a part in its healthy 
functions ; (2) an increased accumulation in the blood of the 
particular materials which a part appropriates to its nutrition 
or in secretion ; and (3) an increased afflux of healthy blood. 

Illustrations are furnished of the first of these conditions by 
the high development of muscular tissue under habitual active 
exercise ; of the second in the case of obesity, which is an hyper- 
trophy of the fatty tissues, the elements of which are furnished 
by the blood ; and of the third in the occasional overgrowth of 
hair in the neighbourhood of parts which are the seat of inflam- 
mation. Obviously therefore, in many instances, hypertrophy 
cannot be regarded as a deviation from health, but rather on 
the contrary as indicative of a high degree of nutrition and 
physical power. Even in those cases where it is found associated 
with disease, it is often produced as a salutary effort of nature 
to compensate for obstructions or other difficulties which have 
arisen in the system, and thus to ward off evil consequences. 
No better example of this can be seen than in the case of certain 
forms of heart disease, where from defect at some of the natural 
orifi('e.s of that organ the onward flow of the blood is interfered 
with, and would soon give rise to serious emfiarrassment to the 
circulation, were it not that behind the scat of obstruction 
the heart gradually becomes hypertrophied, and thus acquires 
greater propelling power to overcome the resistance in front. 
Again, it has been noticed, in the case of certain double organs 
such as the kidneys, that when one has been destroyed by di.sease 
the other has become hypertrophied to such a degree as enables 
it to discharge the functions of both. 

llypcrtroph)' may, however, in certain cin'umstances con- 
.stitul(! a disease, as in goitre and elephantiasis ((/.v.), and also 
in the case of certain tumours and growths (such as cutaneous 
excrescences, fatty tumours, mucous polypi, &c.), which are 
simply enlargements of normal textures. Hypertrophy docs 
not in all cases involve an iiu'rease in bulk ; lor, just as in 
atrophy there may be no diminution in the size of the affected 
organ, so in hypertrophy there may be no increase. This i.s 
apt to be the case where certain only of the elements of an organ 
undergo increa.se, while the others remain unaffected or are 
actually atrophied by the pressure of the hypertrophied ti.ssue, 
as is .seen in the disease known as cirrhosis of the liver. 

A spurious hypertrophy i.s observed in the rare disease to which 
G. B. Duchenne applied the name of pseudn-hypertrophic paralysis. 
This ailment, which appears to be confined to children, consists 
essentially of a progressive loss of power accompanied with a 
remarkable enlargement of certain muscles or groups of muscles, 
more rarely of the whole muscular system. This increase of 
bulk is, however, not a true hypertrophy, but rather an excessive 
development ol connective tissue in the substance of the muscles, 
the proper texture of whicli tends in consequence to undergo 
atrophy or degeneration. The appearance presented by a child 
suffering from this disease i.s striking. The attitude and gait 
are remarkably altered, the child standing with shoulders thrown 
back, small of the back deeply curved inwards, and legs wide 
apart, while walking is accompanied with a peculiar swinging 
or rocking movement. 'I'lic calves of the legs, the buttocks, 
the muscles of the back, and occasionally other muscles, arc 
seen to be unduly enlarged, and contrast strangely with the 
general feebleness. The progress of the disease is marked by 
increasing failure of locomotory power, and ultimately by com- 
pleit* paralysis of the limbs. The malady is little amenable to 
treatment, and, although often prolonged for years, generally 
proves fatal before the period of maturity. 

HYPNOTISM, a term now in general use as covering all that 
pertains to the art of inducing the hypnotic state, or hypno.sis, 
and to the study of that state, its conditions, peculiarities and 
effects. Hypnosis is a condition, allied to normal sleep (Gr. 
vTTf^us), which can be induced in a large majority of normal 
persons. Its most characteristic and constant symptom is 
the increased suggestibility of the subject (see Suggestion). 


Other symptoms are very varied and differ widely in different 
subjects and in the same subject at different times. There can 
be no doubt that the increased suggestibility and all the other 
symptoms of hypnosis imply some abnormal condition of the 
brain of a temporary and harmless nature. It would seem 
that in all ages and in almost all countries individuals have 
occasionally fallen into abnormal states of mind more or less 
closely resembling the hypnotic state, and have thereby excited 
the superstitious wonder of their fellows. In some cases the 
state has been deliberately induced, in others it has appeared 
spontaneously, generally under the influence of some emotional 
excitement. The most familiar of these allied states is the 
somnambulism or sleep-walking to which some persons seem to 
be hereditarily disposed. Of a rather different type are the 
states of ecstasy into which religious enthusiasts have occasion- 
ally fallen and which were especially frequent among the peoples 
of Europe during the middle ages. While in this condition 
individuals have appeared to be insensitive to all impressions 
made on their sense-organs, even to such as would excite acute 
pain in normal persons, have been capable of maintaining rigid 
postures for long periods of time, have experienced vivid 
hallucinations, and have produced, through the power of the 
imagination, extraordinary organic changes in the body, such 
as the. bloody stigmata on the hands and feet in several well- 
attested instances. It has been proved in recent years that 
effci'ts of all these kinds may be produced by hypnotic suggestion. 
Different again, but closely paralleled i)y some subjects in hyp- 
nosis, is the state of lataii into which a certain proportion of 
persons of the Malay race are liable to fall. 'I'hcse pensons, if 
their attention is suddenly and forcibly drawn to any other 
pcr.son, will begin to imitate hi.s every action and attitude, and 
may do so in spite of their best efforts to restrain their imitative 
movements. Among the half-bred French-C'anadians of the 
forest regions of Canada occur individuals, known as ‘‘jumpers,” 
who are liable to fall suddenly into a similar state of abject 
imitativencss, and the same peculiar behaviour has been observed 
among some of the remote tribes of Siberia. 

The deliberate induction of states identical with, or closely 
allied to, hypnosis i.s practised by many barbarous and savage 
peoples, generally for ceremonial purposes. Thus, certain 
dervishes ol Algiers are said to induce in themselves, by the aid 
of the sound of drums, monotonous songs and movements, a 
state in which they are insensitive to pain, and a similar practice 
of religious devotees is reported from Tibet. Berhaps the most 
mar^^ellous achievement among well-attested cases of this sort 
is that of certain yogis of Hindustan ; by long training and 
practice they seem to acquire the power of arresting almost 
completely all their vital functions. An intense effort of abstrac- 
tion from the impressions of the outer world, a prolonged fixation 
of the eyes upon the nose or in some other strained position and 
a power of greatly slowing the respiration, these seem to be 
important features of their procedure for the attainment of their 
abnormal states. 

In spite of the wide distribution in time and space, and the 
not very infrequent occurrence, of these instances of states 
identical with or allied to hypnosis, some three centuries of 
enthusiastic investigation and of bitter controversy were required 
to establish the occurrence of the hypnotic state among the facts 
accepted by the world of European science. Scientific interest 
in them may be traced back at least as far as the end of the i6th 
century. Paracelsus had founded the ” sympathetic system ” 
of medicine, according to which the stars and other bodies, 
especially magnets, influence men by means of a subtle emanation 
or fluid that pervades all space. J. B. van Helmont, a dis- 
tinguished man of science of the latter part of the i6th century, 
extended this doctrine by teaching that a similar magnetic fluid 
radiates from men, and that it can be guided by their wills to 
influence directly the minds and bodies of others. In the middle 
of the 17th century there appeared in England several persons 
who claimed to have the power of curing diseases by stroking 
with the hand. Notable amongst these was Valentine Greatrakes, 
of Affane, in the county of Waterford, Ireland, who was bom in 
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Keta-uwy i6a8, and w 4 io great Rttentm in England 

by his supposed w curing ^he 'kmg^s evid, or scrofula. 

Many ol the most distinguished scientific and theological men 
of the day, such as Robert Boyle and K. Cudworth, witnessed 
and attested the cures supf^oHcd to be effected by Greatrakes, 
and thousands of sufferers crowded to him from all parts of 
the kingdom. About the middle of the i8th cenUuy John Joseph 
Chissner, a Roman Catholic pricsl in Swabia, took up the notion 
that the majority of diseases arose from demoniacal possession, 
and could only be cured by exorcism. His method was un- 
doubtedly similar to that afterwards followed by Mesmer and 
others, and he had an extraordinary influence over the nervous 
systems of his patients. Gassner, however, believed his power 
to be altogether supernatural. 

But it was not until the latter part of the i8th century that 
the doctrine of a magnetic fluid excited great popular interest 
and became the subject of fierce controversy in the scientific 
wortd. F. A. Mesmer {q.v), a physician of Vienna, was largely 
instrumental in bringing the doctrine into prominence. He 
developed it by postulating a specialized variety of magnetic 
fluid which he called anwial maf'fietisfn ; and he claimed to be 
able to cure many diseases by means of this animal magnetism, 
teaching, also, that it may be imparted to and stored up in inert 
objects, which are thereby rendered potent to cure disease. 

It would seem that Mesmer himself was not acquainted with 
the artificial somnambulism which for nearly a century was called 
mesmeric or magnetic sleep, and wliich is now familiar as hypnosis 
of a well-marked degree. It was observed and described about 
the year 1780 by the marquis de Puys<^gur, a disciple of Mesmer, 
who showed that, while subjects were in this state, not only could 
some of their diseases be cured, but also their movements could 
be controlled by the “ magnetizer,” and that they usually 
remembered nothing of the events of the period of sleep when 
restored to normal consciousness. These are three of the most 
important features of hypnosis, and the modern study of hypnot- 
ism may therefore be said to have been initiated at this date by 
Puys6gur. For, 1 hough it is probable that this state had often 
been induced by the earlier magnelists, they had not recognized 
that the pe<'uliar behaviour of their patients resulted from their 
being plunged into this artificial sleep, but had attributed all 
the symptoms they observed to the direct physical action of 
external agents upon the patients. 

The success of Mesmer and his disciples, especially great in 
the fashionable world, led to the appointment in Paris of a 
royal commission for the investigation of their claims. The 
commission, which included men of ^reat eminence, notably 
A. L. Lavoisier and Benjamin Franklin, reported in the year 
17CS4 that it could not accept the evidence for the existence of 
the magnetic fluid ; but it did not express an opinion as to the 
reality of the cures said to be effected by its means, nor as to the 
nature of the magnetic sleep. 'I’hi.s report and the social up- 
heavals of the following years seem to have abolished the public 
interest in “ animal magnetism ’’for the space of one generation ; 
after wdiich Alexandre Bertrand, a Parisian physician, re\Hved 
it by his acute Investigations and intciqjretations of the plieno- 
mena. Bertrand was the first to give an explanation of the facts 
of the kind that is now generally accepted. He exhibited the 
affinity of ,the “ magnetic sleep ” to ordinary somnambulism, and 
he taught that the peculiar effects are to he regarded as due to the 
suggestions of the operator working themselves out in the mind 
and body of the “magnetized ” subject, />. he regarded the 
influence of the magnetizer as exerted in the first instance on 
the mind of the subject and only indirectly through the mind 
upon the body. Shortly after this revival of public interest, 
namely in the year 1831 , a committee of the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris reported favounibly upon “ magnetism ” as a thera- 
peutic agency, and before many years had elapsed it was 
extensively practised by the physirinns of all European countries, 
with few exceptions, of wdiich England was the most notable. 
Most of the practitioners of this period adhered to the doctrine 
of the mfignetic fluid emanating from the operator to his patient, 
and the acceptance of this doctrine was commonly combined 


with belief in phrenology, astrology and the influence of metals 
and magnets, externally applied, in curing disease and in pro- 
ducing a variety of strange sensations and other affections of the 
mind. These beliefs, claiming to rest upon carefully observed 
fact.s, were given a new elaboration and a more impoifing claim 
to be scientifically established by the doctrine of oiyhc force 
propounded by Baron Karl von Reiclienbarh. In this mass 
of ill-based assertion and belief the valuable truths of “ animal 
magnetism’^ and the psychological explanations of them given 
by Bertrand were swamped and well-nigh lost sight of. For it 
was this seemingly inseparable association between the facts of 
hypnotism and these bizarre practices and baseless beliefs that 
blinded the larger and more sober part of the scientific world, 
and led them persistently to a.ssert that all this group of alleged 
phenomena was a mass of quackery, fraud and superstition. 
And the fact that magnetism was practised for pecuniary gain, 
often in a shameless manner, by exponents who claimed to cure 
by its means every ciinceivable ill, rendered this attitude on the 
part of the medical profession inevitable and perhaps excusable, 
thougli not justifiable. It was owing to thi.s baleful association 
that John Eliiotson, one of the leading London physicians of that 
tunc, who became an ardent advocate of “ magnetism ” and who 
founded and edited the Zoist in the interests of the subject, 
was driven out of the profession. This association may perhaps 
be held, also, to excuse the hostile attitude of the medical 
profession towards James Esdaile, a surgeon, who, practising 
m a government hospital in Calcutta among the natives of India, 
performed many major operations, such as the amputation of 
limbs, painlessly and with the most excellent results by aid of 
the “ magnetic ” sleep. For both Eliiotson and Esdaile, though 
honourable practitioners, accepted the dorlrine (ff the “magnetic” 
fluid and many of the erroneous beliefs that commonly were 
bound up with it. 

In 1841 Jame.s Braid, a surgeon of Manchester, rediscovered 
independently Bertrand's physiological and psychological ex- 
planations of the facts, carried them further, and placed 
“ hvjinotism,” as he named the study, on a sound basis. Braid 
showed that subjects in “ magnetic ” sleep, far from being in a 
profoundly insensitive condition, are often abnormally su^jceptible 
to impressions on the senses, and showed that many of the 
peculiarities of their behaviour were due to suggestions, made 
verbally or otherwi.se, but unintentionally, by the operator or 
by onlookers. 

It seems, on looking back on the history of hypnotism, that at 
this time it was in a fair way to secure general recognition as a 
mo.st interesting subject of psychological study and a valuable 
addition to the resources of the physician. But it was destined 
once more to be denied its rights by official science and to fail 
back into disrepute. This was due to the coincidence about the 
year 1848 of two events of some importance, namely— the dis- 
covery of the anaesthetic properties of chloroform and the sudden 
rise of modem spiritualism. The former afforded a very con- 
venient .substitute for the most obvious practical application 
of hypnotism, the production of anaesthesia during surgical 
operations ; the latter involved it once more in a ma.ss of fraud 
and supers^tition, and, for the popular mind, drove it back to the 
region of the marvellous, the supernatural and the dangerous, 
made it, in fact, once more a. branch of Ihe black art. 

From this time onward there took place a gradual differentia- 
tion of the “ animal magnetism of the i8th century into two 
diverging branches, hypnotism and spiritualism, two branches 
which, however, are not yet entirely separated and, perhaps, 
never will be. At the same time the original system of “ animal 
magnetism ” has lived on in an enfeebled condition and is now 
very nearly, though not quite, extinct. 

In the development of hypnotism since the time of Braid we 
may distinguish three lines, the physiological, the psychological 
and the pathological. The last may be dismissed in a few words. 
Its principal representative was ]. M. Charcot, who taught at 
the Salp^tridre in Paris that hypnosis is essentially a symptom 
of a morbid condition of hysteria or hystero-epilepsy. This 
doctrine, which, owing to the great repute enjoyed by Charcot, 
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has done mirch to retard the application of hypnotism, k now 
completely discredited. The woitkers of lire physiological part^ 
attached special importance to the fixation of the eyes, or to 
other forms of long ccmtinucd and monotonous, or violent, sensory 
stimulation in the induction of hypnosis* They believed that by 
acting on the senses in these ways they induced a peculiar con- 
dition of the nervous system> which consisted in the temporary 
abolition of the cerebml functions and the consequent reduction 
of the subject to machine-like unconscious automatism. Tlie 
leading exponent of this view was R. Heidenhain, professor of 
physiology at Breslau, whose experimental investigations played 
a large part in convincing the scientific world of the genuineness 
of the leading symptoms of hypnosis. The purely psychological 
doctrine of hypnosis puts aside all physic^al and physiological in- 
fluences and effects as of but little or no importance, and seeks 
a psychological explanation of the induction of hypnosis and of 
all the phenomena. This dates from 1884, when H. Bernheim, 
professor of medicine at Nancy, published his work De la Sugges- 
tion (republished in 1887 with a second part on tlie therapeutics 
of hypnotism). Bernheim was led to the study of hypnotism 
by A. A. Li^beauU, who for twenty years had used it very 
largely and successfully in his general practice an^ong the poor 
of Nancy. Li6beault rediscovered independently, and Bernheim- 
made known to the world the truths, twice previously discovered 
and twice lost sight of, that expectation is a most important 
factor in the induction of hypnosis, that increased suggestibility 
is its essential symptom, and that in general the operator works 
upon his patient by mental influences. Although they went too far 
in the direction of ignoring the peculiarity of the state of the brain 
in hypnosis and the predisposing effect of monotonous sensory 
stimulation, and in seeking to identify hypnosis with normal 
sleep, the views of the Nancy investigators have prevailed, and 
are now in the main generally accepted. Their methods of verbal 
suggestion have been adopted by leading physicians in almost 
all civilized countries and have been proved to be efficacious 
in the relief of many disorders ; and as a method of psychological 
investigation hypnotism has proved, especially in the hands of 
the late Ed. Gurney, of Dr Pierre Janet and of other investigators, 
capable of throwing much light on the constitution of the mind, 
has opened up a number of problems of the deepest interest, 
and has done more than any other of the many branches of 
modem psychology to show the limitations and comparative 
barrenness of the old psychology that relied on introj^ection 
alone and figured as a department of general philosophy. In 
England, “ always the last to enter into the general movement 
of the European mind,” the prejudice, incredulity and ignorant 
misrepresentation with which hypnotism has everywhere 
been received have resisted its progress more stubbornly than 
elsewhere ; but even in England its reality and its value as a 
therapeutic agent have at last been officially recognized. In 
1892, just fifty years after Braid clearly demonstrated the facts 
and published explanations of them almost identical with those 
now accepted, a committee of the British Medical Association 
reported favourably upon hypnotism after a searching investiga- 
tion ; it is now regularly employed by a number of physicians of 
high standing, and the formation in 1907 of “ The Medical Society 
for the Study of Suggestive Therapeutics ” shows that the footing 
it has gained is likely to be made good. 

Induction of Hypnosis . — It has now been abundantly proved 
that hypnosis can be induced in the great majority of normal 
persons, provided that they willingly submit themselves to the 
process. Several of the mo.st experienced operators have suc- 
ceeded in hypnotizing more than 90 % of the cases they have 
attempted, and most of them are agreed that failure to induce 
hypnosis in any case is due either to lack of skill and tact on 
the part of the operator, or to some unfavourable mental con- 
dition of the subject. It has often been said that some races or 
peoples are by nature more readily hypnotizable than others ; 
of the French people especially this has been maintained. But 
there is no sufficient ground for this statement. The differences 
that undoubtedly obtain between populations of different 
regions in respect to the ease or difficulty with which a large 


proportion* of mil persons can be hypnotiKed one su&hentdy 
exphui^ by the differences of mttitude ol the public tomrds 
hypnotiBin j in if ranee, and especially* in Naiicy, h3q3iiotuin 
haa been made known to the piiblic diteffy as a reoognioed 
auxiliary tx> the better known methods of medical ti^atsnent, 
w^iereas in England the medical profession’ has allowed the public 
to make acquaintance with hypnotism through the medium of 
disgusting, stage^performaaces whose only object was to raise a 
laugh, and ha«, yf ith few exceptions, joined in* the general chorus 
of condemnation and mistrust. Hence in France patients 
submit themselves with confidence and goodwill to hypnotic 
treatment, wherea.s in England it is .still necessary in most cases 
to remove an ill-based prejudice before the treatment can be 
undertaken with hope of success. For the confidence and good- 
will of the patient are almost essential to succe.ss, and even after 
hypnosis has been induced on several occasions a patient may 
be so influenced by injudicious friends that he cannot again 
be hypnotized or, if hypnotized, is much less amenable to the 
power of suggestion. Various methods of hypnotization are 
current, but most practitioners combine the methods of Braid 
and of Bernheim. After asking the patient to resign himself 
passively into their hands, and after seating him in a comfort- 
able arm-chair, they direct him to fix his eyes upon some small 
object held generally in such a position that some slight muscular 
strain is involved in maintaining the fixation ; they then suggest 
to him verbally the idea or expectation of .sleep and the sensa- 
tions that normally accompany the oncoming of sleep, the heavi- 
ness of the eyes, the slackness of the limbs and so forth ; and 
when the eyes show signs of fatigue, they either close them 
by gentle pressure or tell the subject to close them. Many also 
pass their hands slowly and regularly over the face, with or 
without contact. The old magnetizers attached great importance 
to such “ passes,” believing that by them the “ magnetic fluid ” 
was imparted to the patient ; but it seems clear that, in so fax 
as they contribute to induce hypnosis, it is in their character 
merely of gentle, monotonous, sensory stimulations. A well* 
disposed subject soon falls into a drowsy state and tends to pass 
into natural .skjep ; but by speech, by passes, or by manipulating 
his limbs the operator keeps in touch with him, keeps his waning 
attention open to the impressions he himself makes. Most sub- 
jects then find it difficult or impossible to open their eyes or to 
make any other movement whicli i.s forbidden or said to be 
impos.sible by the operator, although they may be fully conscious 
of all that goes on about them and may have the conviction that 
if they did but make an effort they could break the .spell. This 
is a fight stage of hypnosis beyond which some subjects can 
hardly be induced to pass and beyond which few pass at the first 
attempt. But on successive occasions, or even on the first 
occasion, a favourable subject passes into deeper stages of 
hypno.sis. Many attempts have been made to distinguish clearly 
marked and constantly occurring stages. But it seems now clear 
that the complex of symptoms displayed varies in all cases with 
the idiosyncrasies of the subject and with the methods adopted 
by the operator. In many subjects a waxy rigidity of the limbs 
appears spontaneously or can be induced by sugge.stioiv ; the 
limbs then retain tor long periods \rithout fatigue any position 
given them by the operator. The mos?t susceptible subjects 
pass into the stage known as artificial somnambulism. In this 
condition they continue to respond to all suggestions made by 
the operator, but seem as insensitive to all other impressions as a 
person in profound sleep or in coma ; and on awaking from this 
condition they are usually oblivious of all that they have heard, 
said or done during the somnambulistic period. When in this 
last condition patients are usually more profoundly influenced by 
suggestions, especially post-hypnotic sugge.stions, than when in 
the lightxjr stages; but the fighter stages suffice for the pro- 
duction of many therapeutic effects. When a patient is com- 
pletely hypnotized, his movements, his senses, his ideas and, to 
some extent, even the organic processes over which he has no 
voluntary control become more or less completely subject to 
the suggestions of the operator ; and usually he is responsive 
to the operator alone {rapport) unless he is instructed by the 
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latter to respond also to the suggestions of other persons^ If 
left to himself the hypnotized subject will usually awake to his 
normal state after a period which is longer in proportion to the 
depth of hypnosis ; and the deeper stages seem to pass over into 
normal sleep. The subject can in almost every case be brought 
quickly back to the normal state by the verbal command of the 
operator. 

The Principal Effects produced by Suggestion during Hypnosis , — 
The subject may not only be rendered incapable of contracting 
any of the muscles of the voluntary system, but may also be 
made to use them with extraordinarily great or sustained force 
(though by no means in all cases). lie can with difficulty refrain 
from performing any adion commanded by the operator, and 
usually carries out any simple command without hesitation. 
Any one of the sense-organs, or any sensory region such as the 
skin or deep tissues of one limb may be rendered anaesthetic by 
verbal suggesi jon, aided perhaps by some gentle manipulation 
of the part. On this fact depends the surgical application of 
hypnotism. Sceptical observers are always inclined to doubt the 
genuineness of the anaesthesia produced by a mere word of 
command, but the number of surgical operations performed under 
hypnotic' anaesthesia suffices to put its reality beyond all que.s- 
tion. A convincing experiment may, however, be made on 
almost any good subject. Anaesthesia of one eye may be 
suggested and its reality tested in the following way. Anaesthesia 
of the left eye may be suggested, and the subject be instructed to 
fix his gaze on a distant point and to give some signal as soon 
as he sees the operator's finger in the peripheral field of 
view. The operator then brings his finger slowly from behind 
and to the right forwards towards the subject's line of sight. 
The subject signals as soon as it ('rosses the normal temporal 
boundary of the field of view of the right eye, 'I’he operator then 
brings his finger forward from a point beliind and to the left of 
the subject’s head. The subject allows it to cross the monocular 
field of the left eye and signals only when the finger enters the 
field of vision of the righi e\ e across its nusiil boundary. Since 
few persons, other than physiologists or medical men, are aware 
of the relations of the boundaries of the monocular and binocular 
fields of vision, the success of this experiment affords proof that 
the finger remains invisible to the subject during its passage 
across the monocular field of the left eye. The abolition of pain, 
especially of neural^as, the pain of rheumatic and other in- 
flammations, which is one of the most valuable applications of 
hypnotism, is an effect closely allied to the production of such 
anaesthesia. 

It has often been stated that in hypnosis the senses may be 
rendered extraordinarily acute or hyperacsthetic, so that im- 
pressions too faint to affect the senses of the normal person 
may be perceived by the hypnotized subject ; but in view of the 
tact that most observers arc ignorant of the normal limits of 
sensitivity and discrimination, all such statements must be 
received with caution, until we have more convincing evidence 
than has yet been brought forward. 

Positive and Negative H alltici nations are among the most 
striking effects of hypnotic suggestion, A good subject may be 
made to experience an hallucinatory perception of almost any 
object, the more easily the less unusual and out of harmony 
with the surroundings is the suggested object. He may, e.g., 
be given a blank card and asked if lie thinks it a good photograph 
of himself. He may then assent and describe the photograph in 
some detail, and, what is more astonishing, he may pick out the 
card as the one bearing the photograph, after it has been mixed 
with other similar blank cards. This seems to be due to the part 
played by points dc repere, insignificant details of surface or 
texture, which serve as an objecti^'e basis around which the 
hallucinatoiy image is constructed by the pictorial imagination 
of the subject. A negative hallucination may be induced by 
telling the subject that a certain object or person is no longer 
present, when he ignores in every way that object or person. 
This is more puzzling than the positive hallucination and will be 
referred to again in discussing the theory of hypnosis. Both 
kinds of hallucination tend to be systematically and logically 


develop^ ,* if, e,g,, the subject is told that a certain person is no 
longer visible, he may become insensitive to impressions made on 
any sense by that person. 

DelustonSf or false beliefs as to their present situation or 
past experiences may be induced in many subjects. On being 
assured that he is some other person, or that he is in some 
strange situation, the subject may accept the suggestion and 
adapt his behaviour with great histrionic skill to the induced 
delusion. It. is probable that many, perhaps all, subjects are 
vaguely aware, as we sometimes are in dreams, that the delusions 
and hallucinations they experience are of an unreal nature. 
In the lighter stages of hypnosis a subject usually remembers 
tl^ events of his waking life, but in the deeper stages he is apt, 
while remembering the events of previous hypnotic periods, to be 
mcapable of recalling his normal life ; but in this respect, as also 
in respect to the extent to which on awaking he remembers the 
events of the hypnotic period, the suggestions of the operator 
usually play a determining part. 

Among the organic changes that have been produced by 
hypnotic suggestion are slowing or acceleration of the cardiac and 
respiratory rhythms ; rise and fall of body-temperature through 
two or three degrees ; local erythema and even inflammation 
of the skin with vesication or exudation of small drops of blood ; 
evacuation of the bowel and vomiting ; modifications of the 
secretory aoti\'ity of glands, especially of the sweat-glands. 

Poshhypnottr Effects - Most subjects in whom any appreciable 
degree of hypnosis can be induced show some susceptibility to 
post-hypnotic suggestion, ij\ they may continue to be influenced, 
when restored to the fully waking state, by suggestions made 
during hypnosis, more especially if the operator suggests that 
this shall be the case ; as a rule, the deeper the stage ol hypnosis 
reached, the more effective are post-hypnotic suggestions. The 
therapeutic applications of hypnotism depend in the main upon 
this post hypnotic continuance of the working of suggestions. 
If a subject is told that on awaking, or on a certain signal, or 
after the lapse of a given interval of time from the moment of 
awaking, he will perform a certain action, he usually feels some 
inclination to carry out the suggestion at the appropriate moment. 
If he remem ber.s that the action has been suggested to him he 
may refu.se to perform it, and if it is one repugnant to his moral 
nature, or merely one that would make him appear ridiculous, 
he may persist in his refusal. But if the action is of a simple 
and ordinary nature he will usually perform it, remarking that 
he cannot be comfortable till it is done. If the subject was deeply 
hypnotized and remembers nothing of the hypnotic period, he 
will carry out the post-hypnotic suggestion in almost every case, 
no matter how complicated or ab.surd it may be, so long as it is 
not one from which his normal self would be extremely averse ; 
and he will respond appropriately to the suggested signals, 
although he is not conscious of their having been named ; he 
will often perform the action in a very natural way, and will, 
if questioned, give some more or loss adequate reason for it. 
Such actions, determined by posthypnotic suggest ions of which 
no conscious memory remains, may be carried out even after the 
lapse of many weeks or even months. Inhibitions of movement, 
anaesthesia, positive and negative hallucinations, and delusions 
may also be made to persist for brief periods after the termination 
of hypnosis ; and organic effects, such as the action of the 
bowels, the oncoming of sleep and the cessation of pain, may he 
determined by post-hypnotic suggestion. In short, it may be said 
that in a good subject all the kinds of suggestion which will 
take effect during hypnosis wall also be effective if given as post- 
hypnotic suggestions. 

Theory nj the Hypnotic State , — Very many so-called theories 
of hypnosis have been propounded, but few of them demand 
serious consideration. One author ascribes all the symptoms 
to cerebral anaemia, another to cerebral congestion, a third to 
temporary suppression of the functions of the cerebrum, a fourth 
to abnormal cerebral excitability, a fifth to the independent 
functioning of one hemisphere. Another seeks to explain all 
the facts by saying that in hypnosis our normal consciousness 
disappears and is replaced by a dream-consciousness ; and yet 
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another by the assumption that every human organism Com- 
prises two mental selves or personalities, sl normal one and one 
which only comes into activity during sleep and hypnosis. 
Most of these “ theories ” would, even if true, carry us but a 
little way towards a complete understanding of the facts. There 
is, however, one theory or principle of explanation which is 
now gradually taking shape under the hands of a number of the 
more penetrating workers in this field, and which does seem to 
render intelligible many of the principle facts. This is the 
theory of mental dissociation. 

It is clear that a theory of hypnosis must attempt to give 
some account of the peculiar condition of the brain which is 
undoubtedly present as an essential feature of the state. It is 
therefore not enough to say with Bernheim that hypnosis is a 
state of abnormally increased suggestibility produced by sugges- 
tion ; nor is it enough, though it is partially true, to say that it 
is a state of mono-ideism or one of abnormally great concentra- 
tion of attention. Any theory must be stated in terms of 
physiological psychology, it must take account of both the 
psychical and the nervous peculiarities of the hypnotic state ; 
It must exhibit the physiological condition as in some degree 
similar to that obtaining in normal sleep ; but principally it 
must account for that abnormally great receptivity for ideas, 
and that abnormally intense and effective operation of ideas so 
received, which constitute abnormally great suggestibility. 

The tlieory of mental dissociation may be stated in purely 
mental terms, or primarily in terms of nervous structure and 
function ; and the latter mode of statement is probably the 
more profitable at the present time. The increased effectiveness 
of ideas might be due to one of two conditions : (i) it might 
be that certain tracts of the brain or the whole brain were in a 
condition of abnormally great excitability ; or (2) an idea 
might operate more effectively in the mind and on the body, 
not because it, or the underlying bniin-process was more intense 
than normally, hut because it worked out its effects free from 
the interference of contrary or irrelevant ideas that might 
weaken its force. It is along this second line that the theory 
of mental dissociation attempts to explain the increased suggesti- 
bility of hypnosis. To understand the theory we must bear in 
mind the nature of mental process in general and of its nervous 
concomitants. Mental process consists in the interplay, not 
merely of ideas, but rather of complex dispositions which are 
the more or less enduring conditions of the ri,se of ideas to con- 
sciousness. Each such disposition seems capable of remaining 
inactive or quiescent for long periods, and of being excited in 
various degrees, either by impressions made upon the sense- 
organs or by the spread of excitement from other dispositions. 
When its excitement rises above a certain pitch of intensity, 
the corresponding idea rises to the locus of consciousne.ss. 
These dispositions are essential factors of all mental process, 
the essential conditions of all mental retention. They may be 
called simply mental dispositions, their nature being left un- 
defined ; but for our present purpose it is advantageous to regard 
them as neural dispositions, complex functional groups of nervous 
elements or neurones. The neurones of each such group must 
be conceived as being so intimately connected with one another 
that the excitement of any part of the group at once spreads 
through the whole group or disposition, so that it always functions 
as a unit. The whole cerebrum must be conceived as consisting 
of a great number of such dispositions, inextricably interwoven, 
but interconnected in orderly fashion with very various degrees 
of intimacy ; groups of dispositions are very intimately connected 
to form neural systems, so that the excitement of any one member 
of such a system tends to spread in succession to all the other 
members. On the other hand, it is a peculiarity of the reciprocal 
relations of all such dispositions and systems that the excitement 
of any one to such a degree that the corresponding idea rises 
to consciousness prevents or inhibits the excitement of others, 
i.e. all of them are in relations of reciprocal inhibition with 
one another (see Muscle and Nerve). The excitement of dis- 
positions associated together to form a system tends towards 
some end which, either immediately or remotely, is an action, 


a bodily movement, in many cases a movement of the oi*ganB 
of speech only. Now we know from many exact experiments 
that the neural dif»positions act and react upon one another to 
some extent, even when they are excited only in so feeble a 
degree that the corresponding ideas do not rise to consciousness. 
In the normal state of the brain, then, when any idea is present 
to consciousness, the corresponding neural disposition is in a 
state of dominant excitement, but the intensity of that excite- 
ment is moderated, depressed or partially inhibited by the 
sub-excitement of many rival or competing dispositions of 
other systems with which it is connected. Suppose now that 
all the nervous connexions between the multitudinous dis- 
positions of the cerebrum are by some means rendered less 
effective, that the association -paths are partially blocked or 
functionally depressed ; the result will be that, while the most 
intimate connexions, those between dispositions of any one 
.system remain functional or permeable, the weaker less intimate 
connexions, those between dispositions belonging to different 
j systems will be practically abolished for the time being ; each 
system of dispositions will then function more or less as an 
i.solated system, and its activity will no longer be subject to the 
depressing or inhibiting influence of other systems ; therefore 
each system, on being excited in any way, will tend to its end 
with more than normal force, being freed from all interferences ; 
that is to say, each idea or system of ideas will tend to work 
itself out and to realize itself in action immediately, without 
suffering the opposition of antagonistic ideas which, in the 
normal state of the brain, might altogether prevent its realiza- 
tion in action. 

The theory of mental dissociation assumes that the abnormal 
state of the brain that obtains during hypnosis is of this kind, 
a temporary functional depression of all, or of many of the 
associations or nervous links between the neural dispositions ; 
that is, it regards hypnosis as a state of relative dissociation. 
The lighter the stage of hypnosis the slighter is the degree of 
dissociation, the deeper the stage the more nearly complete 
is the dissociation. 

It is not essential that the theory should explain in what 
change this stage of dissociation consists, but a view compatible 
with all that we know of the functions of the central nervous 
system may be suggested. The connexions between neural 
dispositions involve synapses or cell-j unctions, and these seem 
I to be the places of variable resistance which demarcate the dis- 
I positions and systems ; and there is good reason to think that 
I their resistances vary with the state of the neurones which they 
I connect, being lowered when these are excited and raised when 
their excitement ebbs. Now, in the waking state, the varied 
stimuli, which constantly rain upon all the sense-organs, maintain 
the whole cerebrum in a state of sub-exi;itement, keep all the 
cerebral neurones partially charged with free nervous energy. 
When the subject lies down to sleep or submits himself to the 
hypnotizer he arrests as far as possible the flow of his thoughts, 
and the .sensory stimuli arc diminished in number and intensity. 
Under these conditions the general cerebral activity tends to 
subside, the free energy with which the cerebral neurones are 
charged ebbs away, and the synaptic resistances rise propor- 
tionally ; then the effect of sensory impressions tends to be 
confined to the lower nervous level, and the brain tends to 
come to rest. If this takes place the condition of normal sleep 
is realized. But in inducing hypnosis the operator, by means 
of his words and manipulations, keeps one system of ideas 
and the corresponding neural system in activity, namely, the 
ideas connected with himself ; thus he keeps open one channel 
of entry to the brain and mind, and through this one open 
channel he can introduce whatever ideas he pleases ; and the 
ideas so introduced then operate with abnormally great effect 
because they work in a free field, unchecked by rival ideas and 
tendencies. 

This theory of relative dissociation has two great merits: 
in the first place it goes far towards enabling us to understand 
in some degree most of the phenomena of hypnosis ; secondly, 
we have good evidence that dissociation really occurs in deep 
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•bypaosis and in some allied -states. Any one may readily work 
out for himself the application of the theory to the explanation 
of the power of the operator’s suggestions to control movement^ 
to induce anaesthesia, hallucinations and delusions, and .to 
exert on the organic processes an influence greater than can 
be exerted by mental processes in the normal state of the brain. 
But the positive evidence of the occurrence of dis.sociafcion is 
a matter of great psychological interest and its nature must 
l)e briefly indicated. The phenomena of automatic speech 
and writing afford the l)est evidence of cerebral dissociation. 
Many persons can, while in an apparently normal or but very 
siightly abnormal condition, produce automatic writing, iiC. 
intelligibly written sentences, in some ca.scs long connected 
passages, of whose irnport they have no knowledge, their self- 
conscious intelligence being continuously directed to some 
other task. The carrying out of post-hypnotic suggc.sLions 
affords in many caiics similar evidence. Thus a .subject may be 
told that after waking he will perforin some action when a 
given signal, such as a cough, is repeated for the fifth tki\e. 
In the post -hypnotic state he remains unaware of his instructions, 
is not conscious of noting the signals, and yet carries out the 
suggestion at tlie fifth signal, thereby proving that the sigitals 
have been in some sense noted and counted. Many interesting 
varieties of this experiment have been made, some of .much 
greater complexity ; but all agreeing in indicating that the 
suggested action is prepared for and determined by cerebral 
processes that do not affect the consciousness of the .subject, 
but seem to occur as a .system of processes detached from the 
main stream of cerebral activity ; that is to say, they imply 
the operation of relatively dissociated neural .syslcm.s. 

Many authorities go lurther than tins ; they argue that, 
since actions of the kind described are determined by processes 
which involve operations, such as counting, that we are 
accustomed to regard as distinctly mental in character and that 
normally involve conscious activity, we must believe that in 
these cases also consciousness or psychical activity is involved, 
but that it remains as a separate system or stream of conscious- 
ness concurrent with the normal or personal consciousnc.ss. 

In recent years the study of various abnormal mental states, 
especially the mve.stigations by French physicians of severe forms 
of hysteria, have brought to light many facts which seem t,o 
justify this assumption of a secondary stream of con.sciousness, 
a CO- or sub-consciousness coexistent with the personal conscious- 
ness ; although, from the nature of tlu' case, an absolute proof 
of such CO -consciousness can hardly be obtained. The co- 
consciousness seems to vary in degree of complexit}^ and coherence 
from a mere succession of fragmontary sensations to an organised 
stream of mental activity, which may rival in all respects the 
primary consciousness ; and in cases of the latter type it is usual 
to speak of the presence of a secondary pcr.soriality. The co- 
consciousness seems in the simpler cases, in cases of hysterical 
or hypnotic anaesthesia, to consist of elements split off from the 
normal primary consciousness, which remains correspondingly 
poorer ; and the assumption is usually made tliat such a stream 
of co-consciousness is the psychical correlate of groups and 
systems of neurones di.ssociated from the main mass of cerebral 
neurones. If, in spite of serious objections, we entertain this 
conception, we find that it helps us to give some account of variou.s 
hypnotic phenomena that otherwise remain quite inexplicable ; 
some such conception seems to be required more particularly 
by the facts of negative hallucination and the execution of 
post-hypnotic suggestions involving such operations as counting 
and exact discrimination without primary consciousness. 

Supernormal Hypnotic Phenomena.— The facts hitherto con- 
sidered, strange and perplexing as many of them are, do not 
seem to demand for their explanation any principles of action 
fundamentally different from those operative in the normal 
human mind. But much of the interest that has centred in 
hypnotism in recent years has been due to the fact that some 
of its manifestations seem to go beyond all such principles of 
explanation, and to suggest the reality of modes of influence 
and action that science has not hitherto recognized. Of these 


by far the best attested are the , post-hypnotic uncoascious 
reckoning of time and telepathy or “ thought-transference ” 
(for the latter see Telepathy), The post-hypnotic reckoning 
and noting of the lapse of time seems in some instances to have 
been carried out, in the absence of all extraneous aids and with 
complete unconsciousness on the part of the normal personality, 
with such extreme precision that tlie aclxievement cannot be 
accounted for by any intensification of any faculty that we at 
present recognize or understand. Thus, Dr Milne Bramwell 
has reported the case of a patient who, when commanded in 
hypnosis to perform some simple action after the lapse of many 
thousands of minutes, would carry out the suggestion punctually 
to the minute, without any means of knowing the exact time 
of day at which the suggestion was .given or the time of day at 
the moment its performance fell due ; more recently a similar 
ca.se, even more striking in some respects, lias been carefully 
observed and described by Dr T. W. MitclilJ. Other reported 
phenomena, such as telaesthesia or clairvoyance, and telekinesia, 
are hardly sufficiently well attested to demand serious considera- 
tion in this place. 

Medical Applications of Hypnotism. — The studv and practice 
of hypnotism is not yet, and prolmbly never will be, regarded 
as a normal part of the work of the general practitioner. Its 
succes.sful application demands so much time, tact, and special 
experience, that il will probably remain, us it is now, and as it 
is perhaps desirable that it should remain, a specialized branch 
of medical practice. In England it is only in recent years tliat 
it has been possible for a medical man to apply it in his practice 
without incurring pi-ofessional odium and some risk of loss of 
reputation. That, in certain classes of cases, it may effect a cure 
or bring relief when all other modes of treatment arc of no avail 
is now rapidly becoming recognized ; but it is less generally 
recognized tliat il may be used with great advantage as a supple- 
ment to other modes of treatment in relieving symptoms that 
are accentuated by nervous irritability or mental disturbance. 
A third wide field of usefulness lies before it in the cure of un- 
desirable habits of many kinds. Under the first heading may 
be put insomnia, neuralgia, neurasthenia, hysteria in almost all 
its many forms : under the second, inflammations su(.h as 
that of chronic rheumatism, contractures and paralyses resulting 
from gross lesion of the brain, epilepsy, dy.spepsia, menstrual 
irregularities,. sea-sickness : under the third, inebriety, the morphia 
and other drug habits, nail-biting, enuresis noclurna, masturba- 
tion, constipation, facial and other twitchings. In pronounced 
mental diseases hypnotism seems to he almost useless ; for in 
general terms il may be said that it can be applied most effectively 
where the brain, the instrument through which it works, is sound 
and vigorous. The widespread prejudice against the use of 
hypnotism is no doubt largely due to the marvellous and (to 
most minds) mysterious character of the effects producible by 
its means ; and this prejudice may be expected to diminish as 
our insight into the mode of its operation deepens, "j’hc more 
purely bodily results achieved by hypnotic suggestion become 
in some degree intelligible if we regard it as a powerful means of 
diverting nervous energy from one channel or organ to others, 
so as to give physiological rest to an overworked organ or tissue, 
or .so as to lead to the atrophy of one nervous habit and the re- 
placement of it by a more desirable habit. And in the cure of 
those disorders which involve a large mental element the essential 
part played by it is to drive out some habitually recurrent idea 
and to replace it by some idea, expectation or conviction of 
healthy tendency. 

It seems clear that the various systems of “mind-curing” 
in the hands of persons lacking all medical training, which are 
now so frequently the cause of distressing and needless disasters 
owe their rapid spread to the fact that the medical profession 
has liitherto neglected to attach sufficient importance to the 
mental factor in the causation and cure of disease ; and it secmi- 
clear, too, that a more general and more intelligent appreciation 
of the possibilities of hypnotic treatment would constitute thf 
best means at the disposal of the profession for combating this 
growing evil. 
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The Duggers of Hy:pnotism. — ^Much has been writlen on (this 
head of late years, and Bome of the enthidsiastic advocates of 
hypnotic treatment have done hann to thseir cause by ignoring 
or denying in a too thoroughgoing manner the pasaihilky of 
unoesirable results of the spread of the knowledge and practice 
of hypnotism. Like all powerful agencies, chloroform or imorphia, 
dynamite or strong electric currents, hypnotic suggestion can 
only be safely used by those who have special knowledge and 
experience, and,, like them, it is liable to abuse. There ;is little 
doubt that, if a subject is repeatedly hypnotized and made to 
entertain all kinds of absurd delusions and to carry out very 
frequently post-hypnotic suggestions, he may be liable to some 
ill-defmed harm ; also, that an unprincipled hypnotizer might 
secure an undue influence over a naturally weak subject. 

But there is no ground for the belief that hypnotic treatment, 
applied with good intentions and reasonable care and judgment, 
does or con produce deleterious effects, such as weakening of the 
will or liability to fall spontaneously into h}^nt'sis. All physicians 
of large exj^orience in hypnotic practice are in agreement inrespect 
to this point. But some difference of opinion cxi.sts as to tlie 
possibility of deliberately inducing a subject to commit improper 
or crimiiml actions during hypnosis or by post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion. There is, however, no doubt that subjects retain even in 
deep hypnosis a very considerable power of resistance to any 
suggestion that is repugnant to their moral nature ; and it has 
been shown that, in some cases in whidi a subject in hypnosis 
is made to perform some ostensibly criminal action, such as 
firing an unloaded pistol at a bystander or putting poison into a 
cup for him to drink, he is aware, however obscurely, of the unreal 
nature of the situation. Nevertheless it must be admitted tliat 
a person lacking in moral sentiments might be induced to commit 
actions from which in the normal state he would abstain, if only 
from fear -of punishment ; and it is probable that a skilful and 
evil-intentioned operator could in some cases so deceive a wcll- 
di.sposod subject as to lead him into wrong-doing. The proper 
precaution against such dangers is legislative regulation of the 
practice of hypnotism such as is already enforced in some 
countries. 

BiDMOGRArnY. — Thc literature of hypuotibra luis increased in 
volume at a rapid rate during recent yearb. Of recent writings the 
following may be mentioned as among the mOvSt important i — 
ment by Hypnotism and Sx^gestion by C. Lloyd Tuckey, M.D. (5th ed., 
London, 1907) ; Hyj^iotism, Us History y Practice and Theory ^ by 
J. Milne Bramwell, M.B. (2nd ed., London, 190O) ; Hypnotism, by 
Albert Moll (5th eil., London, 1901). All these three books give good 
general accounts of hypnotism, the first being the most strictly 
medicab the last the most general in its treatment. See alsso Hypnot- 
ism: or Sufjgestion in Psycho-Therapy, by August Forel (translated 
from the 5th German ed. by G. 11 . W. Armit, London, lyoi)) ; a 
numl^er of papers by Ed. Gurney, and by Ed. Gurney and F, W. H. 
Myers in Proc. of the Soc. for Psychical Research, especially " The 
Stages of Hypnotism," in voL ii. ; also some more recent papers in 
the same journal by other hands ; chapter on Hypnotism in Human 
Personality and Us Survival of Bodily Death, by F. W. H. Myers 
(London, 1903) ; The Psychology of Su^estion^y Boris Sidis, Ph.P 
(New York, i8g8) ; " Zur P.sychologie der Suggestion," by Prof. 
Th. Lipp, and other papers in the Zeiischnft fur Hypnotismus. Of 
special historical interest are the following : — £tude sur le zoo- 
magnStisme, par A. A. Li6beault (Paris, 1883) ; Hypnoiisme, sugges- 
tion, psycho-tlUrapie, par Prof. Beriiheim (Paris, 1891); Braid on 
Hypnotism (a new issue of Jamc-s Braid's Neurypnologv), edited by 
A. E. Waite (London, 1899) ; Traits du somnamhulisme by A. 
Bertrand (Paris, 182b}. A full bibliography is appended to Dr 
Milne Bramwell’s Hypnotism. (W. McD.) 

HYPOCAUST (Gr. uTrdicavfrToe : uTTo, beneath, and Ka{mv, 
to bum), the term given to the chamber formed under the floors 
of the Roman baths, through which the hot air from the furnace 
passed, sometimes to a single flue, as m tlie case of the tepidarium, 
but in the cedidarium and sweating-room to a series of flues 
placed side by side forming the lining of the walls. The floor ; 
of the hot-air chamber consisted of tiles, 2 ft. .square, laid on a 
bed of concrete ; on this a series of dwarf piers 2 ft high were i 
built of 8-in. square tiles placed about 16 in.iapail, which carried 
the floor of the hall or room ; this floor was formed of a bed of 
concrete covered with layers of pounded bricks and marble 
cement, on which the marble pavement in slabs or tesserae was 
laid. In colder countries, as for instance in Germany and 
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England, tlie Jiving rooms were ah heated in a similar way, and 
round Trdves (Trier) both systems have been ifound in two or 
three Roman villas, with the one flue for the ordinary rooms and 
seveiaJ wall flues for the hot baths. In England these hypo- 
causts are found in every Roman settlement, and the chief 
interest in these is centred in the magnificent mosaic pavements 
with which the principal rooms were iaid. Many of the pave- 
ments found in London and elsewhere liave been preserved in the 
British or the Guildhall museums ; and in some of the provincial 
towns, such as Leicester and Lincoln, they remain in situ many 
feet below the present level of the town. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS (.synonyms — “ the spleen,” “the 
vapours ”), a medical term (from rti ra vrroxovSfHaj 

the .soft part of the body immediately under the xov 8 po<s or cartilage 
of the breast-bone) given by the ancients, and indeed by physicians 
down to the time of William Cullen, to diseases or derangements 
of one or more of the abdominal viscera. Cullen {Clinical 
Lectures, 1777) cla.ssified it amongst nervous diseases, and Jean 
Pierre Falrel (1794-1870) more fully described it as a morbid 
condition of the nervous system characterized by depression of 
feeling and false beliefs as to an impaired state of the health. 
'Jhe subjects of hypochondriasis are for the most part members 
of families in which hereditary predisposition to degradation of 
the nervotis system is strong, or those who have suffered from 
morbid influences affecting this system during the earlier years of 
life. It may be dependent on depressing disease affecting the 
general system, but under such circumstances it is generally 
so complicated with the symptoms of hysteria as to render 
differeniiation difficult (.see Hysteria). Hypochondriasis is 
often handed down from one generation to another in its indi- 
vidual form, but it is iilso not unfrequenlly to be met with in an 
individual as the sole manifestation in him of a family tendency 
to insanity. In its most common form it is manifested by simple 
false belief as to the state of the health, the intellect being other- 
wise unaffected. We may instance the “ vapourish ” woman or 
the “ .splenetic ” as terms society has applied to its milder 
manifestations. Such persons are constantly asserting a weak 
state of health idthough no palpable cause can be discovered. 
Jn its more definite phases pain or uneasy sensations are referred 
by the patient to some particular region, generally the abdomen, 
the heart or tlie head. That these axe subjective is apparent 
from the fact that the general health is good : all the functions of 
the various systems are duly performed ; the patient cats and 
sleeps well ; and, when any ( iroumstance temporarily overrides 
the false belief, he is happy and comfortable. No appeal to the 
reason is of any avail, and the hypochondriac idea so dominates 
his existence as to render him unable to perforin the ordinary 
duties of life. In its most aggravated form hypochondriasis 
amounts to actual insanity, delusions arising as to the existence 
of living creatures in the intestines or brain, or to the effect 
that the body is materially changed ; e.g, into glass, wood, &c. 
The symptoms of this condition may be remittent ; they may 
even disappear for years, and only return on the advent of some 
exciting cause. Suicide is occasionally committed in order to 
escape from the constant misery. Recovery can only be looked 
for by placing the patient under such morally hygienic con- 
ditions as may help to turn his mind to other matters. (See also 
N EUROPATJJOLOG Y. ) 

HYPOCRISY, pretence, or false assumption otf a high character,, 
especially in regard to religious belief or practice. The Greek 
vTTOKpuTis, from which the word is derived tlirough the Old 
French, meant primarily the acting of a part on the stage, from 
vTTOKpli^u-Oai, to give an answer, to speak dialogue, play a part 
on the stage, hence to practice dissimulation. 

HYPOSTASIS, in theology, a term frequently occurring in the 
Trinitarian controversies of the 4th and 5tli centuries. According 
to Irenaeus (i. 5. 4) it was introduced into theology by Gnostic 
writers, and in earliest ecclesiastical usage appears, as among the 
Stoics, to have been synonymous with aiWa. Thus Dionysius 
of Rome (cf. Routth, Rel Sacr. iii. 373) condemns the attempt 
to sever the Godhead into three separate hypostases and three 
deities, and the Nicene Creed in the anathemas spieoks of 
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h€pa<; vTro(rTda-€(o<; 7; oiKr/a«?. Alongside, however, of this 
persistent interchange there was a desire to distinguish between 
the terms, and to confine vTrnvTuai^s to the Divine persons. This 
tendency arose in Alexandria, and its progress may be seen in 
comparing the early and later writings of Athanasius. That 
writer, in view of the Arian trouble, felt that it was better to 
speak of oinrla as “ the (ommon undifferentiated substance of 
Deity,” and vvocrnurt^ as ” Deity existing in a personal mode, 
the substance of Deity witli certain special properties” (oiVta 
pint TLvuiv I^uoikItoh’). At the council of Alexandria in 362 the 
phrase rptfs I'lTroo-rafreis was permitted, and the work of this 
council was suiiplcmcntcd by Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus and 
Gregory of Nvssa in the formula /n'a oiVm, rpeh iVoo-Tucrcis or 

/txta ovcrui h rpuriv virocrrarreirw. 

TJie results arrived at by these Capjiadocian fathers were stated 
in a later age by John of Damascus (De orth. fid. lii. ('»), quoted in 
R. L. Ottley, ‘J he Doctrine uf the Incarnation, ii. 257. 

HYPOSTYLE, in architecture, the term applied to a hall, 
the flat ceiling of which is supported by columns, as in the Hall 
oi (lolumns at Karnak. In this case the columns flanking the 
central avenue are of greater height than those of the side aisles, 
and this admits of openings in the wall above the smaller columns, 
through which light is admitted over the aisle roof, through 
clerestory wmidows. 

HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA, the name originally given to 
the substance known in chemistr}' as sodium thiosulphate, 
Na..SoOj{ ; the earlier name is still commonly used, especially by 
photographers, who employ this chemical as a fixer. In system- 
atic chemistry, sodium hyposulphite is a salt of hvposulphurous 
acid, to which Schutzenberger gave the formula H._)SO.,, but 
which Bernthsen .showed to be HoS^O,^. (See Sulphur.) 

HYPOTHEC (Lat. hypoiheca, llr. ctto^A/k//), in Roman law, 
the most advanced form of the contract of pledge. A specific 
thing may be given absolutely to a creditor on the understanding 
that it is to l.)C given back when the creditor’s debt is paid ; 
or the property m the; thing may be assigned to the creditor 
while the debtor is allowed to remain in posse.ssion, the creditor 
as owner being able to take possession if his debt is not dis- 
charged. Here we have the kind of security known as pledge 
and morigage respectively. In the hypotheca, the property 
does not pass to the creditor, nor does he get possession, but he 
acquires a prelerential right to have his debt paid out of the 
hypothecated property ; that is, he can sell it and pay himself 
out of the proceeds, or in default of a purchaser he can become 
the owner himself. The name and the principle have passed 
into the law of Scotland, which distinguishes between conventional 
hypothecs, as bottomry and respondentia, and tacit hypothecs 
established by law. Of the latter the most imjjortant i.s the 
landlord’s hypothec for rent (corresponding to distress in the law 
of I'higland), which extends over the produce of the land and the 
cuttle and sheep fed on it, and over stock and horses used in 
husbandry. 'J’he law of agricultural hypothec long caused much 
discontent in Scotland ; its operation was restricted by the 
Hypothec Amendment (vSct)tland) Act 1867, and finally by the 
Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Act 1880 it was enacted that 
the ” landlord's right of hypothec for the rent of land, including 
the rent of any buildings thereon, exceeding two acres in extent, 
let for agriculture or pasture, shall cease and determine.” By 
the same act and by the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act 
1883 other rights and remedies for rent, where the right of 
hypothec had ceased, were given to the landlord. 

HYPOTHESIS (from Or. rroTiOa'uij to put under ; cf. 
Lat. suppositio, from sub-ponere), in ordinary language, an 
explanation, supposition or assumption, which is put forward 
in the absence of ascertained facts or causes. Both in ordinary 
life and in the acquisition of scientific knowledge hypothesis 
is all-important. A detective’s work consists largely in forming 
and testing hypothesis. If an astronomer is confronted by some 
phenomenon which has no obvious explanation he may postulate 
some set of conditions which from his general knowledge of the 
subject would or might give rise to the phenomenon in question; 
he then tests his hypothesis until he discovers whether it does 


or does not conflict with the facts. An example of this process 
is that of the discovery of the planet Neptune : certain perturba- 
tions of the orbit of Uranus had been observed, and it was seen 
that these could be explained on the hypothesis of the existence 
of a then unknown planet, and this hypothesis was verified 
by actual observation. The progress of inductive knowledge is 
by the formation of successive hypotheses, and it frequently 
happens that the demolition of one or even many hypotheses 
is the direct road to a new and accurate hypothesis, i.c. to fresh 
knowledge. A hypothesis may, therefore, turn out to be entirely 
wrong, yet it may be of the greatest practical use. 

The recognition of the importance of hypotheses has led to 
various attempts at drawing up exact rules for their formation, 
but logicians are generally agreed that only very elementary 
principles can be laid down. 'I'hus a hypothesis must contain 
nothing which is at variance with known facts or principles : 
it should not postulate conditions which cannot be verified 
empirically. J. S. Mill {Logic III. xiv. 4) laid down the principle 
that a hypothesis is not “ genuinely scientific ” if it is “ destined 
always to remain a hypothesis ” : it must be of such a nature 
as to be either proved or disproved by comparison with observed 
facts ” ; in the same spirit Bacon said that in searching ior 
causes in nature “ Deum semper excipimus.” Mill’s principle, 
though sound in the abstract, has, except in a few' cases, little 
practical value in determining the admissibility of hypotheses, 
and in practice any rule which tends to discourage hypothesis 
is in general undesirable. The most satisfactory check on 
hypothesis is expert knowdedge in the particular field of research 
by which rigorous tests may be applied. This test is roughly 
of two kinds, first by the ultimate principles or presup);ositions 
on which a particular branch of knowledge rests, and second 
by the comparison of correlative facts. Useful light is shed on 
this distinction by Lotze, who contrasts {Logic, § 273) postulates 
(“ alwolutely necessary assumptions without which the content 
of the observation with which we are dealing would contradict 
the laws of our thought ”) with hypotheses, which he defines as 
conjectures, which seek “to fill up the postulate thus abstractly 
stated by specifying the concrete causes, forces or processes, 
out of which the given phenomenon really arose in this par- 
ticular case, while in other cases maybe the same postulate is 
to be .satisfied by utterly different though equivalent coml.iina 
tions of forces or active elements.” Thus a hypothesis may be 
ruled out by principles or postulat(‘S without any refcicnce to 
the concrete facts which belong to that di\ ision of the subject 
to explain w'hich the hypothesis is formulated. A t rue hypothesis, 
therefore, seeks not merely to connect or colligate two separate 
facts, but to do this in the light of and subject tocerUiin funda- 
mental principles. Various attempts have been made io classify 
hypothe.ses and to distingui.sh “ hypothesis ” from a “ theory 
or a mere “ conjecture ” : none of these has any great practical 
importance, the differences being only in degree, not in kind. 

The adjective “ hypothetical ” is used in the same .sense, 
both loosely in contradistinction to “ real ” or “ actual,’’ and 
technically in the phrases “ hypothetical judgment ” and 
“hypothetical syllogism.” (See Logic and Sylloglsm.) 

Sec Naville, La Lo^ique de Vhvpoihi'.^c (1880), and textbooks of 
logic, e.g, those of Jevoiis, Bosanciuet, Joseph; Liebinanii, Die 
Klimax d. Theorien. 

HYPOTRACHELIUM (Gr. iVoT/jaxvyAior, the lower part of 
the neck, rpdxptLos), in classical architecture, the space between 
the annulet of the echinus and the upper bed of the shafts, 
including, according to C. R. Cockerell, the three grooves or 
sinkings found in some of the older examples, as in the temple 
of Neptune at Paestum and the temple of Aphaea at Aegina ; 
there being only one groove in the Parthenon, the I'hcseum and 
later examples. In the temple of Ceres and the so-called Basilica 
at Paestum the hypotraclidium consists of a concave sinking 
carved with vertical lines suggestive of leaves, the tops of which 
project forward, A similar decoration is found in the capital 
of the columns flanking the tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenae, 
but here the hypotrachelium projects forward with a cavetto 
moulding, and is carved with triple leaves like the buds of a 
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rose. In the Roman Doric Order the term was sometimes 
applied to that which is generally known as the “ necking/’ 
the space between the fillet and the annulet. 

HYPSOMETER (Gr. height, iikrpovy a measure), an 
instrument for measuring heights which employs the principles 
that the boiling-point of a liquid is lowered by diminishing 
the pressure, and that the barometric pressure varies with the 
height of the point of observation. The instrument consists 
of a cylindrical vessel in which the liquid, usually water, is boiled, 
surmounted by a jacketed column, in the outer partitions of 
which the vapour circulates, while in the central one a ther- 
mometer is placed. To deduce the height of the station from 
the observed boiling-point, it is necessary to know the relation 
existing between the boiling-point and pressure, and also between 
the pressure and height of the atmosphere. 

HYRAGOIDEA, a suborder of ungulate mammals represented 
at the present day only by the Syrian hyrax {Procavia synaca), 
the “ coney ” of the Bible, and its numerous African relatives, 
all of which may be included in the single genus Procavia (or 
Tlyrax), and consequently in the family Procaviidae. These 
creatures have no proper ICnglish name, and are generally known 
as hyraxes, from the scientific term (Hyrax) by which they were 
for many years designated — a term which has unfortunately 
had to give place to the earlier Procavia, In size these animals 
may be compared roughly to rabbits and hares ; and they have 
rodent-like habits, hunching up their backs after the fashion of 
some foreign members of the hare-family, more especially the 
Liu-Kiu rabbit. In the matter of nomenclalute these animals 
have been singularly unfortunate. In the title “ hyrax ” they 
have, for instance, usurped the Greek name for the shrew-mouse ; 
wliile in the Bible they have been given the old English name 
for the rabbit. Perhaps rock-rabbit would be the best name. 
At the Cape they arc known to tlic Dutch as dass (badger), 
which has been anglicized into “ dassio.” 

As regards the recent forms, the dentition in the fully adult animal 
consists only of incisors and cheek-teeth, the formula being i, A, 
I, m. k There is, however, a minute upper canine developc*^ 
at first, which is early shed ; and in extinct forms this tooth was 



Fig. I. — The Cape Hyrax [Procav'ia capensxs). 


functional and molar-like. The upper incisors have persistent 
pulps, and are curved longitudinally, forming a semicircle a,s in 
rodents ; they are, however, not flattened from before backwards 
as in that order, but prismatic, with an antero-external, an antero- 
intcrnal and a posterior surface, the first two only being covered 
with enamel ; their tips are consequently not chisel-shaped, but 
sharp-pointed. They are preceded by functional, rooted milk-teeth. 
The lower incisors have long tapering roots, but not ol persistent 
growth ; and are straight, directed somewhat forwards, with awl- 
shaped, tri-lobed crowns. Behind the mcisors is a considerable gap, 
followed by the cheek-teeth, which are all contiguous, and formed 
almost exactly on the pattern of some of the perissqdactyle un- 
gulates. The milk-dentition includes three pairs of incisors and 
one of canines in each jaw. The hyoid arch is unlike that of any 
known mammal. The dorsal and lumbar vertebrae are very numer- 
ous, 28 to 30, of which 21 or 22 bear ribs. The tail is extremely 
short. There are no clavicles. In the fore foot, the three middle 
toes are subequally developed, the fifth is present, but smaller, and 
the first Is rudimentary, although, in one species at least, all its 
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normal bones are present. The terminal phalanges of the four 
outer digits are small, somewhat conical and flattened in form. 
The ca^us has a distinct os centrale. There is a shght ridge on the 
femur in the place of a third trochanter. The fibula is complete, 
thickest at its upper end, where it generally unites with the tibia. 
The articulation between the tibia and astragalus is more complex 
than in other mammals, the end of the malleolus entering into it. 
The hind-foot is very hke that of a rhinoceros, having throe well- 
developed toes. There is no trace of a first toe, and the fifth meta- 
tarsal IS represented by a small nodule. The terminal phalange of 
the mner (or second) digit is deeply cleft, and has a peculiar lox^ 
curved claw, the others having snort broad nails. The stomach is 
formed upon much the same principle as that of the horse or rhino- 
ceros, but IS more elongated transversely and divided by a constriction 
into two cavities — a large left cul de sac, lined by a very dense white 
epitlielium, and a riglvt pyloric cavity, with a thick, soft, vascular 
lining. The intestinal canal is long, and has, m addition to the 
ordinary short, but capacious and sacculated caecum at the com- 
mencement of the colon, lower down, a pair of large, conical, pointed 
caeca. The hver is much subdivided, and there is no gall-bladder. 
The brain resembles that of typical ungulates far more tlian that 
of rodents. The testes are permanently abdominal. The ureters 
open into the fundus of the bladder as m some Rodents. The 



Fig. 2. — Skull and Dentition of Trcc-Hyrax (Procavia dorsalis) x 

female has six teats, of which four are inguinal and two axillary, 
and the placenta is zonary and deciduous. There is a gland on the 
back. 

The more typical members of the genus are terrestrial in their 
habits, and their cheek-teeth have nearly the same pattern as in 
rhinoceroses ; while the interval between the upper mcisors is 
less than the width of the teeth ; and the lower incisors are only 
slightly notched at the cutting edge. ^ Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 22, L. 8, 
S. 6, C. (). Of this form the earliest known species, jp. capensis, is 
the type ; but there are many other species, as P. syriai a, and P. 
brucei from Syria and eastern Africa. They inhabit mountainous 
and rocky regions, and live on the ground. In a second section the 
molar teeth have the same pattern as in Palaeotherium (except that 
the tliird low'er molar has but two lobes) ; the interval between the 
upper incisors exceeds the width of the teeth ; and the lower incisors 
have distinctly trilobed crowns. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 21, L. 7, S. 5, 
C. 10. The members of this section Irequent the trunks and large 
branches ol trees, sleeping in holes. There are several species from 
Western and South Africa, as P, arboreus and P, dorsalis. The 
members of both groups appear to have a power like that possessed 
by geckos of clinging to vertical surfaces of rocks and trees by the 
soles of tlieir leet. 

Extinct Hyraunds . — For many years extinct representatives 
of the Hyracoidea were unknown, partly owing to the fact that 
certain fossils were not recognized as really belonging to that group. 
The longest known of these was originally named Lebtodon eraecus, 
but, on account of the preoccupation of the generic title, the aesigna- 
lion has been changed to Pliohyrax graecus. This animal, whose 
remains occur in the Lower Pliocene ol both Attica and Samos, was 
about the size of a donkey, and possessed three pairs of upper incisor 
teeth, of which the innermost were large and trihedral, recalling 
those of the existing ^enus. On the other hand, the two outer 
pairs of incisors were in contact with one another and with the 
canines, so as to form on each side a series continuous with the 
cheek-teeth. 

The next representatives of the group occur in the Upper Eocene 
beds of the Fayum district of Egypt, where the genera Saghatherium 
and Megalohyrax occur. These are regarded as representing a 
distinct family, the Saghaiheriidae, characterized by the possession 
of the full series of twenty-two teeth in the upper jaw, among 
which the first pair of incisors was modified to form trihedral rootless 
tusks, while the two remaining pairs were separated from one 
another and from the teeth in front by gaps. The canine was like 
a premolar, and in contact with the first tooth of that series ; and 
the cheek-teeth were short-crowned, with the premolar simpler than 
the molars, and a third lobe to the last lower tooth of the latter 
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series. The members of this genus were small or modium-sized 
ungulates with single-TOOted incisors. On the other hand, the 
representatives of the contemporary genus Megalohyvux were ap- 
proximately as large as PUohvrax, and in some instances had double 
roots to the second and third incisors. 

It is now possible to define the suborder Hyracoidea as including 
ungulates wrtfh a centralc in the carpus, plantigrade feet, in -which 
the first and fifth toes are reduced in greater or less degree, and 
clavicles and a foramen in tiie lower end ol the humerus are absent. 
'Hie femur has a small third trochanter, the radius and ulna and 
tibia and fibula are respectively separate, at least in the young, and 
the fibula articulates with the astragalus. The earlier forms liad the 
full series of 44 teeth, with the premolars simpler than the molars ; 
but in the later types the canines and some of the incisors disappear, 
and at least the hinder premolars become molar-like. In all oases 
the first u])pei’ incisors are large and rootles.s. 

That the group onginated m Atrica there can be no reasonable 
doubt : and it is remarkable that so early as the Upper Eocene the 
types in existence differed comparatively little in structure from the 
modem forms. In iact the hyraxe.s were then almost as distinct 
from other mammals as they are at the present day. 

See also C. W. Andrews, Descriptive Catalogue of the Tertiary 
Vertefrrata of the Pavum, British Museum (190b). (R. L."') 

HYRCAIOA. (i) An ancient di.strict of Asia, .south of the 
Caspian Sea, and bounded on the K. by the river Oxus, called 
Virkana,L)T “ Wolf’s Land,” in Old Persian. It was a w'lde and 
indefinite tract. Its chief city is called Tape by Strabo, Zadra- 
carta by Arrian (probably the modern Aslarabad). The latter 
is evidently the same as Carta, mentioned by Strabo as an 
important city. Little is known of the history of the country. 
Xenophon says it was subdued by the As.syrians ; Curtius that 
6000 Hyreanians were in the army of Dariirs III. (2) Two 
towns named Hyrcanla are mentioned, one in Ilyrcania, the 
other in Lydia. The latter is said to have derived its name from 
a colony of Hyreanian.s, tran.sportcrl thither by tlie Persians. 

HYRCANUS (‘Y^pK-ai'ds), a (Ireek surname, of unknown virigin, 
borne by several Jews of the Maccabaeun period. 

John Hyrcanitr L, high priest of the Jews from 135 to T05 B.r,, 
was the youngest son of Simon !Marcabaeus. In 137 b.c he, 
along with his brother Judas, commanded the force which 
repelled the invasion of Judaea led by Ccndebeu.s, tlie general 
of Antiochus VJI. Sidetes. On the a.ssa.ssination of his father 
and two elder brothers by Ptolemy, governor of Jericho, his 
brother-in-law, in February 135, he succeeded to the high priest- 
hood and the supreme authority in Judaea. While still engaged 
in the struggle with IMoleniy, he was attacked by Antiochus 
with a large army (134), and compelled to shut himself up in 
Jerusalem ; after a severe siege peace was at last secured only 
on condirion of a Jewi.sh di.sarmamenl , and the payment of an 
indemnity and an annual tribute, for which hostages were taken. 
In 129 he a(’comp*anied Antiochus as a vassal prince on his ill- 
fated Parthian expedition ; returning, however, to Judaea 
before winter, he escaped the final disaster. By tl\e judicious 
mission of an embassy to Rome he now obtained confirmation 
of the alliance which his father had previously made with the 
growing western power ; at the same time he availed himself of 
the weakened state of the Syrian monarchy under Demetrius 11 . 
to overrun Samaria, and also to invade Idumaea, which he 
completely subdued, compelling its inhabitants to receive 
circumcision and accgpt the Jewish faith. After a long period 
of rest he directed his arms agaiast the town of Samaria, w'hich, 
in spite of the intervention of Antiochus, his sons Antigonus and 
Aristobulus ultimately took, and by his orders razed to the ground 
{c, 109 B.C.). lie died in 105, and was succeeded by Aristobulus, 
the eldest of liis five son.s. The external policy of Hyreanus 
was marked by considerable energy and tact, and, aided as it was 
by favouring circumstances, was so successful as to leave the 
Jewish nation in a position of independence and of influence such 
as it had not known since tlie days of .Solomon. During its 
later years his reign was much disturbed, however, by the con- 
tentions for ascendancy which arose between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, the two rival sects or parties which then for the first 
time .(under those names at least) came inU) prominence. 
Josephus has related the curious circumstances under which he 
ultimately transferred his personal support from the former to the 
latter. 


John Hyrcanus IL, high priest from 78 to 40 b.c., was the 
eldest son of Alexander Jannaeus by his wife Alexandra, and 
was thus a grandson of the preceding. When his father died m 
78, he was by his mother forthwith appointed high priest, and 
on her death in 69 he claimed the succession to tlie supreme civil 
authority also ; but, after a brief and troubled reign of three 
months, he was compelled to abdicate both kingly and priestly 
digniti'es in favour of his more energetic and ambitious youngs 
brother Aristobulus IL In 63 it suited tlie policy of Pompey 
that he should be restored to the high priesthood, with some 
semblance supreme command, but of much of this semblance 
even he was soon again deprived by die arrangement of the 
pro-consul Gabmius, according to wihich Palestine was in 57 B.c. 
divided into five separate circles (erwu^ot, crweSpiay For servic.es 
rendered to Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia, he was again 
rewarded with the sovereignty {irpoarracrla tov c6^v*oa>s, Jos, Ant. 
XX. lo) in 47 B.c:., Antipater of Idumaea, however, being at the 
.same time made procurator of Judaea. In 41 b.c. he was 
practically superseded by Antony’s appointment of Herod and 
Phasael to be tetrarchs ^ Judaea ; and in the following year he 
w'as taken prisoner by the Parthians, deprived of his ears that 
he might be permanently disqualified ior priestly office, and 
carried to Babylon, He wa.s pcrmitled in 33 B.c. to return to 
Jerusalem, where on a charge of treasonable correspondence 
with Malchus, king of Arabia, he was put to death in 30 b.c. 

See Josephu.s {Ant. xiii. S*io; xiv. 5-13 ; Dell. Jud. i. 2 ; i. 8-13). 
Also Maccabefs, History. (J. H. A. H.) 

HYSSOP {Hyssupiis officinalis), a garden herb belonging to the 
natural order Lahiatae, formerly cultivated for use in domestic 
medicine. It is a small perennial plant about 2 ft. high, with 
slender, quadrangular, woody stems ; narrowly elliptical, 
pointed, entire, dotted Icave.s, about i in. long and in. wide, 
growing in pairs on the .stem ; and long terminal, erect, lialf- 
whorlcd, leafy spikes of small violet-blue flowers, which are in 
blossom from June to September. Varieties of the plant occur 
in gardens with reel and white flowers, also one having variegated 
leaves. The leaves have a wai'in, .aroma tii-, bitter tiiste, and are 
believed to owe theii properties to a volatile oil which is present 
in the proportion of } to J %. Hyssop is a native of the .south 
of iMirope, its range extending eastward to central Asia. A strong 
lea made of the leaves, and sweetened with honey, was formerly 
used in pulmonary and catarrhal affections, and externally as an 
applii-ation to bruises and indolent swellings. 

The hedge hyssop {Gratiola officinalis) belongs to the natural 
order Scropkulariaccae , and is a native of manshy lands in the 
south of Europe, whence it was introduced into Britain more 
than 300 years ago. Like Hyssopus officinalis, it has smooth 
opposite entire leaves, but the stems arc cylindrical, the leaves 
twice tlie size, and the flowers solitary in the axils of the leaves 
and having a yellowish-red veined tube and blui.sh-while limb, 
while the capsules are oval and many-seeded. Tht herb has 
a bitter, nauseous taste, but is almost odourless. In small 
quantities it acts as a purgative, diuretic and emetic when taken 
internally. It was formerly official in the Edinburgh Bhanna- 
copoeia, being esteemed as a remedy for dropsy, it is said to 
have formed the basis of a celebrated nostrum for gout, called 
Eau inedicinale, and in former times was called Gratia Dei. 
When growing in abundance, as it does in some damp pasture.s 
in Switzerland, it becomes dangerous to cattle. G. peruviana 
is known to possess similar properties. 

The hyssop {*ezob) of Scripture (Ex. xii. 22 ; Lev. xiv. 4, 6 ; 
Numb. xix. o, 18 ; i Kings v. 13 (iv. 33) ; Ps. h. 9 (7) ; John xix. 
29), a wall-growing plant adapted for sprinkling purposes, has long 
been the subject of learned disputation, the only point on which 
all have agreed being that it is not to be identifiocl with the Hys- 
sopus officinalis, which is not a native of Palestine. No fewer thaji 
eighteen plants have been supposed by various authors to answer 
the conditions, and Celsius has devoted more tiian forty pages to 
the discussion of their several claims. By Tristram {Oxford Bible 
for Teachers, 1880) and others the caper plant {Capparis sptnosa) 
is supposed to be meant ; but, apart from other difecufties, this 
identmeation is open to the objection that the caper seems to be, 
a.t least in one passage (Eccl xii. 5), otherwise designated {'abty- 
ydnah). Thenius (on i Kings v. 13) suggests Orihotnclmm zaxaUlt. 
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The moBl probable opinion would seem to be that found in Mainio- 
nidcs and many later writers, according to which the Hebrew *exob 
i‘. to identifted with the Arabic naatar, now understood to be 
Satureja Thymus, a >plajit of very Irequent occurrence in Syria and 
Palestine,, with which Thymus Set'pyllum, or wild thyme, and 
Satureja Thymbra are closely allied. Its smell, taste and medicinal 
jiropertics are similar to those of H. officinalis. In Morocco the 
saaiar of the Arabs is Orifyanum compacium ; and it appears probable 
that seworal plants of the genera Thymus, Origanum .and others 
nearly allied in farm and habit, and found in similar localities, were 
iiaed under the name of hyssop. 

HYSTASPES (the Greek form of the Persian Vishidspa^ 

(1) A semi-legendary king (kava)^ praised by Zoroaster as hjs 
protector and a true believer, son of Aurvataspa i(Lohrasp). 
The later tradition and the Shahname of P'irdou»i makes him 
(in the modern form Kai Gushtiisp) king of Iran. As Zoroaster 
probably preached his religion in eastern Iran, Vishtaspa must 
have been a dynast in Bactria or Sogdiana. The Zoroastrian 
religion was already dominant in Media in the lime of the 
Assyrian king wSargon (c, 715 B.c.), and had been propagated 
licro probably in much eailier times (cf. Persia); the time 
of Zoroaster and Vishtaspa may therefore be put at c. 1000 b.c. 

(2) A Persian, father of Darius 1 ., under whose reign he was 
governor of Parlhia, as Darius himself mentions in the Behistun 

ription (2. 65). By Ammianus Marcellirius, xxiii. 6. 32, and 
b\' many modern authors he has been identified with the protector 
o( Z(.>roaster, which is equally impossible for chronological and 
historical reasons, and from the evidence of the development of 
Zoroastrianism itself (see Persia : Ancient Ilislory). (Ed. M.) 

HYSTERESIS (Gr. liTrl(n]irU, from wt€/)€U', to lag behind), 
a term added to the vocabulary of physical science by J. A. 
I'.wing, who defines it as follows : When there are two qualities 
M and N such tliat cyclic variations of N cause cyclic variations 
of J\I, then if the changes of M lag behind those of N, we may 
s jy (hat there is hysteresis in the relation of M to N (Phil. Trans. ^ 
iSSs, 170, p. 524). The phenomenon is best known in connexion 
with magnetism. If an iron bar is subjected to a magnetic 
force which is first gradually increased to a maximum and then 
gradually diminished, the resulting magnetization of the bar 
Joi‘ any given value of the magnetic force will he greater when 
tlic force is decreasing than when it is increasing ; the iron 
always tends to retain the magnetic condition which it has 
previou.sly acquired, and changes of its magnetization conse- 
quently lag behind changes of the magnetic force. Thus there 
is hysteresis m the relation of magnetization to magnetic force,. | 
In consequence of hysteresis the pnx'oss of magnetizing a piei'e 
of iron to a certain intensity and then restoring it to its original 
('ondition, or of effecting a double reversal of its magnetizatioii, 
itiNolvcs the expenditure of energy, which is dissipated as heat 
in the iron. Electrical generators and transformers often 
contain pieces of iron the magnetization of which is reversed 
many times in a second, and in order to economize power and 
to avoid undue heating it is essential that hysteresis should 
in such cases be as small as possible. Iron and mild steels 
.shf)wing renuirkably little hysteresis are now specially manu- 
factured for use in the construction of electrical machinery. 
(See Magnetism.) 

HYSTERIA, a term applied to an affection which may manifest 
itself by a variety of symptoms, and which depends upon a 
disordered condition of the highest nervous centres. It is charac- 
terized by psychical peculiarities, while in addition there is often 
derangement of the functions subserved by the lower cerebral 
and spinal centres. Histological examination of the nervous 
system has failed to disclose associated structural alterations. 

By the ancients and by modern physicians down to the time 
of Sydenham the symptoms of hysteria were suppo.sed to be 
directly due to disturbances of the uterus (Gr. vn-rkfui, whence the 
name). This view is now universally recognized to be erroneous. 
'Die term “ functional ” is often used by English neurologists 
as synonymous with hysterical, a nomenclature which is tenta- 
tively advantageous since it is at least non-committal, P. J. 
Mdbius has defined hysteria as ■“ a state in which ideas control 
the body and produce morbid changes in its functions.” P. 
Janet, who hits done much to popularize the psychical origin 


of the affection, holds that there is “ a limitation of the field 
■of consciousness ” coni^parable to the contraction of the visual 
-fields met with in the disease. The hysterical subject, according 
to this view, is incapable of taking into the field of couBcaDusnesB 
all the impressions of which the normal individual is conscious. 
Stro^ momentary impressions are no longer controlled so 
efficiently because of the defective simultaneous impressions 
of previous memories. Hence the readiness with which the im- 
pulse of the moment is obeyed, the loss of emotional control 
and the increased susceptibility to external suggestion, which 
are so characteristic. A secondary sul^conscious mental state 
is engendered by the relegation of less prominent impressions 
to a lower sphere. The dual personality which is typically ex- 
emplified in somnambulism and in the hypnotic state is thus 
induced. The explanation of hysterical symptoms which are 
independent of the will, and of the existence of which the indi- 
vidual may be unawai'e, is to be found in a relative preponder- 
ance of this .secondary subconscious state as compared with the 
primary conscious pci^onality. An elaboration of this theory 
affords an explanation of hysterical symptoms dependent 
upon a “ fixed idea.” The following definition of hysteria has 
recently been advanced by J. F. F. Bahinski : “ Hysteria is a 
psychical condition manifesting itself principally by signs 
that may be termed primary, and in an accessciry sense -others 
that we may call secondary. The characteristic of the primary 
signs is that they may l>e exactly reproduced in certain subjects 
1 ))’ suggestion and dispelled by persutision. The characteristic 
oi the secondary signs is that they are closely related to the 
primary plienomena.” 

The causes oi hysteria may be divided into (n) the predisposing, 
.such as hereditary predisposition to nervous disease, sex, .age 
and national icliosyncruK^fy ; and (h) the immediate, such as 
mental and physical exhaustion, fright and other emotional 
influenre.s, pregnancy, the puerperal condition, di.seases of the 
uterus and its appendages, aiid the depressing influence of injury 
or general disease. Perhaps, taken over all, hereditary pre- 
disposition to nerve-instability may be asserted as the most 
jirolific cause. There is frequently direct inheritance, and cases 
of epilepsy and insanity or other form of nervous disease arc 
rarely wanting when the family history is airefully enquired 
into. As regards age, the condition is apt to appciar at the 
evolution periods of life — puberty , pregruincy and the climacteric 
I — without any fiirthcT assignable auise except that first spoken 
of. It is rare in young children, hut very frequent in girls 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five., while it sometimes 
manifests itself in women at the menopause. It is much more 
common in the female than in the male in the proportion of 
20 to 1. Certain races are more liable to tlic dise.ase Ilian oUiers ; 
thus the Latin races are much more prone to hysteria than are 
those who come of a Teutonic stuck, and in more aggravated 
and complex forms. In England it has been asserted that an 
undue proportion of cases occur among jews. Occupation, 
or be it rather .said want of occupation, is a prolific cause. This 
i.s noticeable more especially in the higher classes of society. 

An hysterical attack may occur as an immediate sequel to an 
epileptic fit. If the patient suffers only from petti mal (see 
Epilepsy), unaccompanied by true epileptic fits, the significance 
-of the hysterical seizure, which is really a post-epileptic pheno- 
menon, may remain unrecognized. 

It is convenient to group the very varied symptoms of hysteria 
into paroxysmal and clironic. The popular term ” hysterics ” 
is applied to an explosion of emotionalism, generally the result 
of mental excitement, on which convulsive fits may supervene, 
'i'he characters of these vary, and may closely resemble epilepsy. 
The hysterical fit is generally preceded by an aura or warning. 
This sometimes talce.s the form of a sensation as of a lump in the 
thro?:',t '{globus hystericus). The patient may fall, but very rarely 
is injured in so doing. The eyes aie often tightly closed, the 
body and limbs become rigid, and the back may become so arched 
that the patient rests on her heels and head (opi&thotmos). This 
stage is usually followed by violent struggling movements. There 
is no loss of consciousness. The attack may last for half-ran^houi 
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or even longer. Hysterical fits in their fully-developed form are 
rarely seen in England, though common in France. In the 
chronic condition we find an extraordinary complexity of symp- 
toms, both physical and mental. The physical symptoms are 
extremely diverse. There may be a paralysis of one or more 
limbs associated with rigidity, which may persist for weeks, 
months or years. In some rases, the patient is unable to w^alk ; 
in others there are peculiarities of the gait quite unlike anything 
met with in organic disease. Terversions of sensation are usually 
present ; a common instance is the sensation of a nail being 
driven through the vertex of the head {claims hystericus). The 
region of the spine is a very frequent .seat of hysterical pain. 
Loss of sensation {anaeslhesia), of which the patient may be un- 
aware, is ol common occurrence. Very often this sensory loss is 
limited exactly to one-half of the liody, including the leg, arm and 
face on that side {hemianaesthcsia). Sensation to touch, pain, 
heat and cold, and electrical stimuli may have completely dis- 
appeared in the anaesthetic region. In other cases, the anaes- 
thesia is relative or it may be partial, certain forms of sensation 
remaining intact. Anaesthesia is almost always accompanied by 
an inability to recognize the exact position of the affected limb 
when the eyes are closed. When hemianaesthcsia is present, 
sight, hearing, taste and smell are usually impaired on that side 
of the body. Often there is loss ol \'oice (hysterical aphonia). 
It is to such cases of hysterical yiaralysis and sensory disturbance 
that the wonderful cures effected by quacks and charlatans may 
be referred. The immtal symptoms have not the same tendency 
to pass away suddenly. 'I'hey may be spoken of as inter- 
paroxysmal and paroxysmal. 'I'he chief characteristics of the 
former are extreme emotionalism combined with obstructiveness, 
a desire to be an object of interest and a constant craving for 
sympathy which is often procured at an immense sacrifice of 
personal comfort. Obstructiveness is the invariable symptom. 
Hysteria may pass into absolute insanity. 

The treatment of hysteria demands great tact and firmne.ss 
on the part of the physician. 'I'lic affection is a definite entity 
and has to be clearly distinguished from malingering, with which 
it is so often erroneously regarded as synonymous. Drugs arc 
of little value. The moral treatment is all-imporlant. In severe 
cases, removal from home surroundings and isolation, either in 
a hospital ward or nursing home, are essential, in order that full 
benefit may be derieed from psychotherapeutic measures. 

Biblioouapity. — C harcot, suv les maladies da systhne 

nervease (1877) ; S, Weir Mitchell, l.crfu'/es on Diseases of the Neruoua 
.System especially in Women (18H5) ; • Buzzard, Simulation of Hysteria 
by Qvgamc Nervous Disease (1891) ; Pitre.«, Lcfons chniques sur 
I’hysUric el I'hypnotisme (1891) ; Richer, jlUudes climqucs sur la 
oyande hystene (1891) ; Gilles de la Toiirotte, Traiti’ clitnque et 
iiierapeutique de I'hysthie (1891); Rastiaii, Hysterica! or Fttncitonal 
Paralysis (1893) ; Ormerod, .\rt. " lly.stcna," in Clillord AllbuH's 
System of Medtune (1899) ; Oonus and Fagnez, Isolenient et P.sy- 
chotherapie (1904). (J. B. T. ; E. Bka ) 

HYSTERON-PROTERON (Or. varepov, latter, and irporepov^ 
former), a figure of speech, in which the order of words or phrases 
is inverted, and that which should logically or naturally come 
last is put first, to secure emphasis for the principal idea ; the 
classical example is Virgil's “ moriamur et in media arma 
ruamuSy' “ let us die and charge into the thick of the fight ” 
{Aen. ii. 35;?). 'J'he term is also applied to any inversion in 
order of events, arguments, ^tc. 

HYTHE, a market town and watering-place, one of the Cinque 
Ports, and a municipal and parliamentary borough of Kent, 
England, 67 m. S.E. by E. (;f I^ondon on a branch of the South 
Eastern ii: Chatham railway. Pop. (igoi) 5557. It is beauti- 
fully situated at tlie foot of a steep hill near the eastern extremity 
of Romney Marsh, about half a mile from the sea, and consists 
principally of one long street running parallel with the shore, 
with which it is connected by a straight avenue of wych elms. 
On account of its fine situation and picturesque and interesting 
neighbourhood, it is a favourite watering-place. A sea-wall 
and parade extend eastward to Sandgate, a distance of 3 m. 
There is communication with Sandgate by means of a tramway 
along the front. On the slope of the hill above the town stands 


the fine church of St Leonard, partly Late Norman, with a very 
beautiful Early English chancel. The tower was rebuilt about 
1750. In a vault under the chancel there is a collection of 
human skulls and bones supposed to be the remains of men killed 
in a battle near Hythe in 456. Lionel Lukin (1742-1834), 
inventor of the life-boat, i.s buried in the churchyard. Hythe 
possesses a guildhall founded in 1794 and two hospitals, that 
of St Bartholomew founded by Haimo, bishop of Rochester, 
in 1336, and that of St John (rebuilt in 1802), of still greater 
antiquity but unknown date, founded originally for the reception 
of lepers. A government school of musketry, in which instructors 
for the army are trained, was established in 1854, and has been 
extended since, and the Shorncliffe military camp is within 
2A m. of the town. 

Lympne, which is now 3 m. inland, is thought to have been the 
original harbour which gave Hythe a place among the Cinque 
Ports, The course of the ancient estuary may be distinctly 
traced from here along the road to Hythe, the sea-sand lying 
on the surface and colouring the soil. Here are remains of a 
Roman fortress, and excavations have brought to light many 
remains of the Roman Partus Lemanis. Large portions of the 
fortress walls are standing. At the south-west corner is one of 
the circular towers which occurred along the line of wall. The 
site is now occupied by the fine old castellated mansion of 
Stndfall castle, formerly a residence of the archdeacons of 
Canterbury. 'I'he name denotes a fallen place, and is not 
infrequently thus applied to ancient remains. The church at 
Lympne is Early English, with a Norman tower built by Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, and Roman material may be traced in the 
walls. A short distance east is Shipway or Shepway Cros.s, 
where some of the great assemblies relating to the Cinque Ports 
were held. A mile north from Hythe is Saltwood Castle, of very 
ancient origin, but rebuilt in the time of Richard II. The castle 
was granted to the see of Canterbury in 1026, but escheated 
to the crown in the time of Henry 11 . , when the murder of Thomas 
k Beckett is .said to have been concerted here, and ha\'ing been 
restored to the archbishops by King John remained a residence 
of theirs until the time of Henry Vlll. ll was restored as a 
residence in 1882. About 2 m. N.W. of Saltwood are remains 
of the fortified 14th-century manor-house of Weslenhanger. ll 
is quadrangular and surrounded hy a moat, and ol the nine 
towers (alternately square and round) by which the walls were 
defended, three remain. 

The parliamentary borough of Hythe, which includes Folke- 
stone, Sandgate and a number of neighbouring villages, returns 
one member. The town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen 
and 12 councillors. Area 2617 acres. 

Hythe (Hedu, Heya, Hethc, 1 lithe, i.e. landing-place) was 
known as a port in Saxon times, and was granted by Hallderi, 
a Saxon thegn, to C.'hrist (’hurch, Canterbury. In the Domesday 
Survey the borough is entered among the archbishop’s lands as 
appurtenant to his manor of .Saltwood, and the bailiff of the 
town was appointed by the archbishop. Hythe was evidently 
a Cinque Port before the Conquest, as King John in 1205 
confirmed the liberties, viz, freedom from toll, the right to be 
impleaded only at the Shepway court, dire., which the townsmen 
had under Edward the Confessor. The liberties of the Cinque 
Ports were confirmed in Magna Carta and later by Edward 1 . 
in a general charter, which was confirmed, often with additions, 
by subsequent kings down to James 11 . John's charter to Ilythe 
was confirmed by Henry IV., Henry V. and Henry VI. These 
charters were granted to the Cinque Ports in return for the fifty- 
seven ships which they supplied for the royal service, of which 
five were contributed by Hythe. The ports were first represented 
in the parliament of 1365, to which they each sent four members. 

Hythe was governed by twelve jurats until 1574, when it was 
incorporated by Elizabeth under the title of the mayor, jurats 
and commonalty of Hythe ; a fair for the sale of fish, l^c., was 
also granted, to be held on the feast of St Peter and St Paul. 
As the sea gradually retreated from Hythe and the harbour 
became choked up with sand, the town suffered the fate of other 
places near it, and lost its old importance. 
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I The ninth letter of the English and Latin alphabet, the tenth ! 
in the Greek and Phoenician, because in these the symbol ! 
Teth (the Greek 6 ) preceded it. Teth was not included in i 
the Latin alphabet because that language had no sound | 
corresponding to the Greek 0 , but the symbol was metamorphosed I 
and utilized as the numeral C “ 100, which took this form through j 
the influence of the initial letter of the Latin centum. The name ! 
of I in the Phoenician alphabet was Yod. Though in form it 
seems the simplest of letters it was originally much more complex. 
In I’hoenician it takes the form which is found also in the 
earliest Syriac and Palestinian inscriptions with little modifica- 
tion. Ultimately in Hebrew it became reduced to a very small 
symbol, whence comes its use as a term of contempt for things 
of no importance as in “ not one jot or tittle ” (Matthew v. 18). 
I'hc name passed from Phoenician to Greek, and thence to the 
Latin of the vulgale as tota^ and from the Latin the English i 
word is derived. Amongst the Greeks of Asia it appears only ^ 
as the simple upriglit I, but in some of the oldest alphabets ; 
elsewhere, as Crete, Thera, Attica, Achaia and its colonies in 
lower Italy, it takes the form 5 " or S, while at Corinth and 
('orc'yra it appears first in a form closely resembling the later 
Greek sij^ma It had originally no cross-stroke at top and 
bollorn, I being not t but z. The Phoenician alphabet having 
no vowel .symbols, the value of yoJ was that of the English y. 
In Greek, where the consonant sound had disappeared or been 
converted into hj I is regularly used as a vowel. Occasionally, 
as in Pamphylian, it is used dialectically as a glide between / and 
another vowel, as in the proper name ^a/xdrpLLV';. In Latin 1 
was used alike for both vowel and consonant, as in iugum (yoke). 
The sound represented by it was approximately that still assigned 
to 7 on the continent. Neither Greek nor Latin made any 
distinction in writing between short and long though in the 
Latin of the Empire the long sound was occasionally represented 
by a longer form of the symbol 1 . The dot over the i begins in 
the 5th or 6th century a.d. In pronunciation the Engli.sh 
short i is a more open sound than that of most languages, and 
does not correspond to the Greek and Latin sound. Nor are 
the English short and long i of the same quality. The short i 
in Sweet’s terminology is a high-front -wide vowel, the long i, 
in English often .spelt ee in words like seed, is diphthonged, 
beginning like the short vowel but becoming higher as it proceeds. 
The Latin short i, however, in final syllables was open and 
ultimately became e, e.g. in the neuter of /-stems as utile from 
utili-s. Medially both the short and the long sounds are very 
common in syllables which were originally unaccented, because 
in such positions many other .sounds pas.sed into i : o fficio, but 
jacio, redimo but emo, quidlibet but lubet {libet is later) ; collido, 
but laedo, jldo from an older jeido, islis (dative plural) from an 
earlier tstais-, (P. Ci ) 

IAMBIC, the term employed in prosody to denote a succession 
of verses, each consisting of a foot or metre called an iambus 
(ta/i/ios), formed of two syllables, of which the first is short and 
the second long After the dactylic hexameter, the iambic 

trimeter was the most popular metre of ancient Greece. Archi- 
lochus is said to have been the inventor of this iambic verse, the 
rpL/uTpof; consisting of three iambic feet. In the Greek tragedians 
an iambic line is formed of six feel arranged in obedience to the 
following scheme : — 



Much of the beauty of the verse depends on the caesura, which is 
usually in the middP of the third foot, and far less frequently 
in the middle of the fourth. The English language runs more i 
naturally in the iambic metre than in any other. The normal 


blank verse in English is founded upon an iambic basis, and 
Milton’s line — 

And swims | or sinks | or wades | or creeps | or flies | — 

exhibits it in its primitive form. The ordinary alexandrine of 
Prench literature is a hexapod iambic, but in all questions of 
quantity in modern prosody great care has to be exercised to 
recollect that all ascriptions of classic names to modem forms of 
rhymed or blank verse are merely approximative. The octosylla- 
bic, or four-foot iambic metre , has found great favour in English 
verse lounded on old romances. Decasyllabic iambic lines 
rhyming together form an “ heroic ’’ metre. 

lAMBLICHUS (d. c. a.d. 330), the chief representative of Syrian 
Neoplatonism, is only imperfectly known to us in the events 
of his life and the details of his creed. Wc learn, however, 
from Suidas, and from his biographer Eunapius, that he was born 
at Chalcis in (bele-Syria, the scion of a rich and illustrious family, 
that he studied under Anatolius and afterwards under Porphyry, 
the pupil of Plotinus, that he himself gathered together a large 
number of di.sciplcs of different nations with whom he lived on 
terms of genial friendship, that he wrote “ various philosophical 
1 books,” and that he died during the reign of Constantine,' — 
I according to l^ibricius, before A.D. 333. His residence (probably) 
i at his native towm of ( halcis was varied by a yearly visit with 
j his pupils to the baths of Gadara. Of the books referred to by 
Suida.s only a fraction has been pre.^,erved. His commentaries 
on Plato and Aristotle, and works on the Chaldaean theology 
! and on the soul, are lost. For our knowledge of his .system we 
I are indebted partly to the fragments of these writings preserved 
by Stobacus and others, and to the notices of his successors, 
especially Proclus, partly to his five extant books, the sections 
of a great work on the Pythagorean philosophy. Besides these, 
Proclus (412-485) seems to have ascribed to him ^ the authorship 
of the celebrated book On the Egyptian Mysteries (so-called), 
and although its differences in style and in .some points of doctrine 
from the writings just mentioned make it improbable that the 
work was by lamblichus himself, it certainly emanated from his 
school, and in its systematic attempt to give a speculative 
justification of the polytheistic cultus of the day, marks the 
turning-point in the history of thought at which lamblichus 
i stood. 

As a speculative theory Neoplatonism {q.v.) had received its 
highest development from Plotinus. I'he modifications intro- 
duced by lamblichus were the elaboration in greater detail of 
its formal divisions, the more systematic application of the 
Pythagorean number-symboli.sm, and chiefly, under the influence 
of Oriental systems, the thorough-going mythic interpretation of 
what the previous philosophy had still regarded as notional. 
It is on the last account, probably, that lamblichus was looked 
upon with such extravagant veneration. As a philosopher he had 
learning indeed, but little originality. Hi.s aim was to give a 
philosophical rendering of the popular religion. By his con- 
temporaries he was accredited with miraculous powers (which he, 
however, disclaimed), and by hi.s followers in the decline of Greek 
; philo.sopiiy, and his admirers on its revival in the 15th and i6th 
j centuries, his name was scarcely mentioned without the epithet 
I “ divine ” or “ most divine,” while, not content with the more 
I modest eulogy of Eunapius that he was inferior to Porphyry only 
, in style, the emperor Julian regarded him as not even second 
I to Plato, and .said that he would give all the gold of Lydia for one 
epistle of lamblichus. 

Theoretically, the philosophy of Plotinus was an attempt 
to harmonize the principles of the various Greek schools. At 
the head of his .system he placed the transcendent incommunicable 

* Besides the anonymous testimony prefixed to an ancient MS. of 
Proclus, De myst. viii. 3 seems to be quoted by the latter as lambli- 
chus’s. Cf. Mciners, " Judicium de libro qui de Myst. Aeg. in- 
scribitur,” in Comment. Soc. JReg. Sc4. Gott., vol. iv., 1781, p. 77. 
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one (€v afi.'i6cKTov)j whose first- begotten is intellect (I'oPs), from 
which proceeds soul which in turn gi\'es birth to </ijV/s,the 
realm of nature, immediately after the absolute one, lamblichus 
introduced a second superexistent unity to stand between it and 
the many as the producer of intellect, and made the three succeed- 
ing moments of the development (intellect, soul and nature) 
undergo various modifications. He speaks of them as in- 
tellectual vo€f)oi), supramundanc (f7r«pKO(r/ji,to<), and mun- 
dane gods (ty Koaij. to(). The first of these- — which Plotinus 
represented under the three stages of (objective) being (o»^), (sub- 
jective) life (fwij), and (realized) intellect (i'oiiv)“is distinguished 
by him into spheres of intelligible gods {Oiol vm^roi) and of intel- 
lectual gods (OeoL voc/jot), each subdivided into triads, the latter 
sphere being the pkee of ideas, the fonner of the archetypes 
ojf these ideas. Between these two worlds, at once separat- 
ing and uniting them, some scholars think there was inserted 
by lamblichus, as afterw^ards by Proclus, a third sphere partaking 
of the nature of botli (^^€o' /ca/ vocftoi!). But this sup- 

position depends on a merely conjectural emendation of the text. 
We read, Iwwover, that in the intellectual hebdomad he 
assigned the third rank among the fathers to the Demiurge.” 
The Demiurge, Zeus, or world-creating potency, is thus identified 
with the perfected I'o?? , the intellectual triad being increased to 
a hebdomad, probably (as Zeller supposes) through the sub- 
division of its first two members. As m Plotinu.s nfi's produced 
nature by mediation of so here the intelligible gods are 

followed by a triad of psychic gods. The first of these is incom- 
municable and supramundan.-, while the other two seem to be 
mundane though rational. In llu: third class, or mundane 
gods {Oiol lyKiKT^iui)^ there is a still greater wealth of divinities, 
of various local position, lunction and rank. We read of gods, 
angels, demons and heroes, of twelve heavenly gods whose 
numlxir is increased to thirty-six or three hundred and sixty, 
and of seventy-two other goas proceeding from them, of twenty- 
one efuefs ()/ycftt)i/€s’) and forty-two nature-gods y€V€crLovp- 
yoi), besides guardian divinities, of particular individuals and 
nations. The world is thus pe.oplecl by a crowd of superhuman 
beings infiucncmg natural events, possessing and communicating 
knowledge of tiie future, and not inaccessible to prayers and 
offerings. 

The whole of tliis complex theory is ruled by a mathematical 
formulism of triad, hebdomad, &c., while the first prmciple is 
identified with the monad, vors- with the dyad, arid 4'^'XV willi 
the triad, symbolic meanings being also assigned to the other 
numbers. “ 'i’he theorems of mathcrrialics,” he says, “ apply 
absolutely to all things,” from things divme to original matter 
(i’Ar/). But though he thus subjects all things to number, he 
holds elsewhere that numbers are independent existences, and 
occupy a middle place between the limited and unlimited. 

Another difliculty of the system is the account given of nature. 
It IS said to be “ bound by the indissoluble clmins of necessity 
whidi men call fate," an distingui.shcd from divine things which 
are not subject to late. Yet, being itself the result of higher 
powers becoming corporeal, a continual stream of elevating 
influence flows from them to it, interfering with its necessary 
laws and turning to good ends the imperfect and evil Of evil 
no satisfactory account Ls given ; it is .said to have been generated 
accidentally. 

In his doctrine of man Limbiichus retains for the soul the 
middle place between intellect and nature which it occupies 
in the universal order. He rejects the passionless and purely 
intellectual cliaracter ascribed to the human soul by Plotinus, 
distinguishmg it sharply both from those above and those below 
it. He maintains that it moves between the higher and lower 
spheres, that it descends by a necessary law (not solely for trial 
or punishment) into the body, and, passing perhaps from one 
human body to another, returns again to the supersensible. 
This return is effected by the virtuous activities which the soul 
performs through its own power of free will, and by the assistance 
ui the gods. 'I'hese virtues were classified by Porphyry as 
political, purifying (KaOapriKai), theoretical, and paradigmatic ; 
and to these lamblichus adds a fifth class of priestly virtues | 


{upaTLKal dpiTal), in which the divinest part of the soul raises 
itself above intellect to absolute being. 

lamblichus does not seem ever to have attained to that 
ecstatic communion with and absorption in deity which was the 
aim of earlier Neoplatonism, and which Plotmus enjoyed four 
times in his life, Porphyry once. Indeed his tendency was not so 
much to raise man to God as to bring the gods down to men-^ 
a tendency shown still more plainly in the “ Answer of Abamon 
the master to Porphyry’s letter to Anebo and solutions of the 
doubts therein expressed,” afterwards entitled the Lther de 
mysUriis, and ascribed to lamblichus. 

In answer to questions raised and doubts expressed by 
Porphyry, the writer of this treatise appeals to the innate idea 
all men have of the gods as testifying to the existence of divinities 
countless in number and various in rank (to the correct arrange- 
ment of which he, like lamblichus, attaches the greatest import- 
ance). He holds with the latter that above all principles of 
being and intelligence stands the absolute one, from whom the 
first god and king spontaneously proceeds ; wliile after these 
follow the ethereal, empyrean, and heavenly gods, and the 
various orders of archangels, angels, demons, and heroes dis- 
tinguislicd in nature, power, and activity, and in greater pro- 
fusion than even the imagination of lamblichus had conceived. 
Ho says that all the gods arc good (though he in another place 
admits the existence of evil demons who must be propitiated), 
and traces the source of evil to matter ; rebuts the objection 
that their answering prayer implies passivity on the part of gods 
or demons ; deicncls divination, sooth.saying, and theurgic 
practices as maniiestations of the divine activity ; describes the 
appearances of the different sorts of divinities ; discusses the 
various kinds of sacrifice, vfliich he says mu.^-t he suitable to the 
different natures of the gods, material and immaterial, and to the 
double condition of the saerificer as bound to the body or free 
from it (differing thus in his psychology from lamblichus) ; and, 
in conclusion, states that the only way to happinc.ss is through 
knowledge of and union with the gods, and that theurgic practices 
alone prepare the mind for this union — again going beyond his 
master, who held assiduous contemplation of divine things to be 
sufficient. It is the pa.ssionlcss nature of the soul which permits 
it to be thus united to divine beings, — knowledge of this mystic 
union and of the worship associati'd with it having been derived 
from the Egj^tian priests, who learnt it from Hermes. 

On one point only does the author of the De mystcriis seem 
not to go so far as lamblichus in thus making philosophy sub- 
servient to priestcraft. He condemns as folly and impiety the 
worship of images of the gods, though his master held that these 
simulacra were filled with divine power, whether made by the 
hand of man or (as he believed) fallen from heaven. But images 
could easily be dispensed with from the point of view of the 
writer, wlm not only held that all things were full of gods {irdvra 
tKi'ip^ as Thales said), but thought that each man had a 
special divinity of his own — an thns — as his guard and 

companion. 

The following arc the extant works of lamblichus : {i) On the 
Pythagorean Life (llepi rov llvffayopiKou ftlor), cd. T. Kicssliiig 
(i«i5), A. Naiick (St Petersburg, 1884) ; for a discussion of the 
authorities used see E. Rohde m Rheinisches Museum, xxvi., xxvii. 
(1871, 1872) ; Eng. trails, by Thomas Taylor (1818). (2) The Exhorta- 
tion to Philosophy {\ 6 yos npoTpen-TiKas tis (/uXoao^iav) ^ ed. 'I'. Kics.sling 
(1813) , H. Piselli (t888). (3) The treatise On the General Science 
of Mathematics (Ilt/ii r^s hoivijs /mOijpatroojs ^iricrnf)p."t}s) , ed. J. G. Friia 
(Copoiihagen, 17Q0), N. Eesta (Leipzig, 1891). (4) The book On the 
Arithmetic of Nicomachus (Ib/Jt rijs Nt\o/u.dxoi' apiO/xTjriKTjs fiaayii)yi]s), 
along with fragments on fate {Utpi i.\fxapp,ivn)s) and prayer (lle^ 
ti'A'f/s), ed. S. Te-nnulius (i()88), the Arithmetic by H. Pistelli (1894). 
(5) The Theological Princijdes of Arithmetic {^to\ayovpi.va rijs 
ap>$p,T)TiKjji ) — the seventh book of the series — by F. Ast (Leipzig, 
1817). Two lost books, treating of tlie physical and ethical .significa- 
tion ol numbers, stood filth and sixth, while books on music, geometry 
and astronomy followed. The emperor J ulian had a great admiration 
for lamblichus, whom he considered " intellectual] y not inferior 
to Plato " ; but the Letters to lamblicns the Philosopher which bear 
his name aie now generally considered spurious. 

The so-called Liber de mystcriis was first edited, with Latin trans- 
lation and notes, by T. Gale (Oxford, 1678), and more recently by 
G. Parthey (Berlin, 1857) ; Eng. trans. by Thomas Taylor (1821). 
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There ie a mianograph on lamblichus by G. E, Hebciiatreit {De 
lamhlicM, phtlosophi 5 vn, doctrma, Leipzig, 1764), and one of the 
De myst. by Harless {t)as Buck v. d. dgypt. Myst., Munich, 1858). 
The best aecounls of lambiichus are those of Zeller, Phil. d. GnccArn, 
iii, 2, pp. 613 sq., 2nd ed. ; E. Vacherot, Hut. de I'dcoU d'AUxandrie 
(1B46), ii. 57 sq. ; J. Simon, Hist, de I'ecole d'Alezandrte (1845) ; A. E. 
Chaignet, Htstoire de la psychologic des Grecs (Paris, 1893) v. 67-108; 
T. Whittaker, The Neo- Platon ists (Cambridge, 1901). (W. R. So.) 

lAMBLlCHUS^ of Syria, the earliest of the Greek romance 
writers, flourished in the 2nd century a.d. He was the author 
of ’Ba^vkuiVLaKa, the loves of Rhodanes and Sinonis, of which an 
epitome is preserved in Pliotius (cod. 94). Garmus, a legendary 
king of Babylon, forces Sinonis to marry him and throws Rhodanes 
into prison. The lovers manage to escape, and after many 
singular adventures, in which magic plays a considerable part, 
Garmus is overthrown by Rhodanes, who becomes king of 
Babylon. According to Suidas, lamblichus was a freedman, 
and a scholiast’s note on Phutius further informs us that he 
was a native Syrian (not descended from Greek settlers) ; that 
he borrowed the material for his romance from a love story told 
him by his Babylonian tutor, and that he subsequently applied 
himself with great success to the study of Greek. A MS. of the 
original in the library of the Escorial is said to have been 
destroyed by fire in 1670. Only a few fragments have been 
preserved, in addition to Photius’s epitome. 

Sec Scriptores erotici, ed. A. Hir&chig (1856) and R. Hcrcher 
(185H) ; A. Mai, Scriptorum veterum nova rollecHo, ii. ; E. Rohde, 
Der grtechische Roman (iqoo). 

lANNlNA (t^. “ the city of St John ” ; Gr. loannina ; Turk 
Yanid ; also written Janina, Jannina, and, according to its 
Albanian pronunciation, Vanina), the capital of the vilayet of 
lannina, Albania, European Turkey. Pop. (1905) about 22,000. 
The largest ethnical groups in the population are the Albanian and 
Greek ; the purest form of colloquial Greek is spoken here among 
the wealthy and highly educated merchant families. The position 
of lannina is .strikingly picturesque. At the foot of the grey 
limestone mass of Mount Mitzekeli (1500 ft.), which forms part of 
the fine range of hills running north from tlie Gulf of Ai*ta, there 
lies a valley (the Ihllopia of antiquity) partly occupied by a lake ; 
and the city is built on the slopes of a slight eminence, stretching 
down to the western shore. It has greatly declined from the state 
of barbaric prosperity which it enjoyed from 1788 to 1822, when 
it was the seat of Ali Pasha {q.v.)^ and was estimated to have 
from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 'Fhc fortress — Demir Rule 
or Iron Castle, which, like the principal seraglio, was built on a 
promontory jutting into the lake — is now in ruins. B\it the citv 
is the seat of a Greek archbishop, and still possesses many 
mosques and churches, besides synagogues, a Greek college 
(gymnasium), a library and a hospital. Sayades (opposite Corfu) 
and Aria are the places through which it. receives its imports. 
The rich gold and silver embroidery for which the city has long 
been famous is still one of the notable articles in its bazaar ; but 
the commercial importance of lannina has notably declined since 
the cession of Arta and 'rhe.ssaly to (Jreece in 1881. lannina had 
previously been one of the chief centres of the Thessalian grain 
trade ; it now exports little except cheese, hides, bitumen and 
sheepskins to the annual value of about £120,000 ; the imports, 
which supply only the local demand for provisions, textile goods, 
hardware, (Vc., are worth about double that sum. 

The lake of lannina (perhaps to be identified with the Pambotus 
or Pambotis of antiquity ) is 6 m. long, and has an area of 24 sq. m., 
with an extreme depth of less than 35 ft. In time of flood it is 
united with the smaller lake of Labchistas to the north. There 
are no affluents of any considerable size, and the only outlets are 
underground passages or katavoikra extending fur many miles 
through the calcareous rocks. 

The theory supported by W. M. Leake (Northern Greece, 
London, 1835) that the citadel of lannina is to be identified with 
Dodona, is now generally abandoned in favour of the claims of a 
more southern site. As Anna Comnena, in describing the capture 
of the town (ra 'loowwa) by Bobemond in 1082, speaks of the 
walls as being dilapidated, it may be supposed that the place 
existed before the nth centurj^ It is mentioned from time lo 
time in the Byzantine annals, and on the establishment of the 
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loordship of Epinis by Michael Angelus CommeniuB Duens, it 
became his capkai. In the middle age6> it wias suocesaivel^ 
attacked Serba, Macedonians and Albanians ; but it was in 
possession of the successors of Mkhael when the forces of the 
Sultan Murad appeared before it in 1430 (c£. Hahn, Alban, 
Studien, Jena [1854], pp. 319-332). Since 1431 it has contumed 
under Turkish rule. 

Descriptions of lannina will be found in Hollatid’a Travels (ji8i5) ; 
Hugiuea, Travels in Greece, &c. (1830) ; H. F. 'lozer, Researches in 
the Highlands of Turkey (London, 1869). See also Aluania and the 
authorities there cited. 

lAPETUS, in Greek mythology, son of Uranus and Gaea, one 
of the Titans, father of Atlas, Prometheus, Epimetheus and 
Mcnoetius, the personifications of certain human qualities 
(Hesiod, Theog. 507). As a punishment for having revolted 
against Zeus, he was imprisoned in Tartarus f Homer, Jliad, viii. 
479) or underneath the island of Inarime off the coast of Cam- 
pania (Silius JtahcLis xii. 148). Hyginus makes him the son of 
Tartarus and Gaea, and one of the giants. lapetiis wa.s con- 
sidered the original ancestor of the human race, as the father of 
Prometheus and grandfather of Deucalion. The name is probably 
identical with Japhet (Jaf heth) and the son of Noah in the 
Greek legend of the flood becomes the ancestor of (Noah) Deu- 
calion. lapctus as the representative of an obsolete order of 
things is described as warring against the new order under Zeus, 
and is naturally relegated to Tartarus. 

See F. G. Wclcker, Griechtsche Gotierlehfe , i. (1857) ; C. H. V 61 cker, 
Die Mythalogie des lapetischen Geschlechtes (1824) ; M. Mayer, 
Giganten und Tttanen (1887). 

lAPTDES, or lAPor)fi:s, one of the three chief peoples of Roman 
Tllyria. They occupied the interior of the country on the north 
between the Arsia (Arsa) and Tedanius (perhaps the Zermanja), 
which separated them from the Liburnians. Their territory 
formed part of the modern C roatia. They are described by 
Strabo as a mixed race of Celts and Illyrians, who used Celtic 
weapons, tattooed themselves, and lived chiefly on spelt and 
millet. 'Fhey were a warlike race, addicted to plundering 
expeditions. Tn 129 P.c. C. Sempronius Tuditanus celebrated 
a triumph over them, and in 34 b.c. they were finally crushed 
by Augustus. They appear to have had a foedus with Rome, 
but subsequently rebelled. 

See Strabo iv. 207, vii. 313-313 ; Dio Ca.ssius xlix. 35 ; Appian, 
lilyrtca, 10, 14, 16 ; Livy, Epii. lix. 131 ; TibuliuBiv. i. 108 ; dicero, 
Fro Balbo, 14. 

IATROGHEM 18 TRY (coined from Gr. laTpo'i, a physician, and 
“ chemistry ”), a stage in the history of chemistry, during 
which the object of this science was held to be “ not to make 
gold but to prepare medicines.” This doctrine dominated 
chemical thought during the i6th century, its foremost sup- 
porters being Paracelsus, van Helmont and de la Boe Sylvius* 
But it gave way to the new definition formulated by Boyle, 
\ iz. that the proper domain of chemistry was ” to determine 
the composition of substances.” (Sec Chlemistry : I. History ; 
Medicine.) 

lAZYGE^, a tribe of Sarmatians first heard of on the Maeotis, 
where they were among the allies of Mithradates the Great. 
Moving westward across Scythia, and hence called Metanastae, 
they were on the lower Danube by the time of Ovid, and about 
A.D. 50 occupied the plains east of the Theiss. Here, under the 
general name of Sarmatae, they were a perpetual trouble to 
the Roman province of Dacia. T'hey were divided into freemen 
and serfs (Sarmatae Limigantes), the latter of whom had a 
different manner of life and were probably an older settled 
population enslaved by nomad masters. They rose against them 
in A.D. 334, but were repressed by foreign aid. Nothing is 
heard of lazyges or Sarmatae after the Hunnish invasions. 
Graves at Keszthely and elsewhere in the Theiss valley, shown 
by their contents lo belong to nomads of the first centuries a.d., 
are referred to the lazyges. fE. H. M.) 

IBADAN, a town of British West Africa, in Yorubaland, 
Southern Nigeria, 123 m. by rail N.E. of Lagos, and about 50 m. 
N.E. of Abeokuta. Pop. (iqio) estimated at 150,000. The 
town occupies the slope of a hill, and stretches into the valley 
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through which the river Ona flows. It is enclosed by mud walls, 
which have a circuit of i8 m., and is encompassed by cultivated 
land 5 or 6 m. in breadth. The nuti\'e houses are all low, thatched 
structures, enclosing a square court, and the only break in the 
mud wall is the door. There are numerous mosques, orishas 
(idol-houses) and open spaces shaded with trees. There are a 
few buildings in the lOuropean style. Most of the inhabitants arc 
engaged in agriculture ; but a great variety of handicrafts is 
also carried on. Ibadan is the capital of one of the Yoruba 
states and enjoys a large measure of autonomy. Nominally 
the state is subject to the alafin (ruler) of Oyo ; but it is virtually 
independent. The administration is in the hands of two chiefs, 
a civil and a military, the bale and the balo^un ; these together 
form the highest court of appeal. There is also an iyaloda or 
mother of the town, to whom are submitted all the disputes of 
the women. Ibadan long had a feud with Abeokuta, but on 
the establishment of the British protectorate the intertribal 
wars were stopped. In 1862 the people of Ibadan destroyed 
Ijaya, a neighbouring town of 60,000 inhabitants. A British 
resident and a detachment of Hausa troops are stationed at 
Ibadan. 

See also Yorudas, Aueotcuta and Laoo.s. 

IBAGUI^, or San Bonifacio de Idaoue, a city of Colombia, 
and capital of the department of Tolima, about 60 m. W. of 
Bogota and 18 m. N.W. of the Nevado de Tolima. Pop. (1900, 
estimate) 13,000. Ibague is built on a beautiful plain between 
the Chipalo and Combeima, small affluents of the Cuello, a 
western tributary of the Magdalena. Its elevation, 4300 ft. 
above the sea, gives it a mild, subtropical climate. The plain 
and the neighbouring valleys produce cacao, tobacco, rice and 
sugar-cane. There are two thermal springs in the vicinity, and 
undeveloped mines of sulphur and sib'er. The city has an 
endowed college. It is an important commercial centre, being 
on the road which crosses the Quindio pass, or paramo, into the 
Cauea valley. Ibague was founded in 1550 and was the capital 
of the republic for a short time in 1854. 

IBARRA, a city of Ecuador and capital of the province of 
Tmbabura, about 50 m. N.N.E. of Quito, on a small fertile plain 
at the northern foot of Inibabiira volcano, 7300 ft. above sea- 
Icvel. Pop (1900, estimate) 5000, It stands on the left bank 
of the Tahuando, a small stream whose waters flow north and 
west to the Pacific through the Mira, and is separated from 
the higher plateau of Quito by an elevated transverse ridge of 
which the Imbabura and Mojanda volcanoes form a part. 'I'hc 
surrounding country is mountainous, the valleys being ver>' 
fertile. Ibarra itself has a mild, humid climate, and is set in the 
midst of orchards and gardens. It is the see of a bishop and 
has a large number of churches and convents, and many sub- 
stantial residences. Ibarra has manufactures of cotton and 
woollen fabrics, hats, sandals (alpargates), sacks and rope from 
cahulla fibre, laces, sugar and various kinds of distilled spirits and 
cordials made from the sugar-cane grown in the vicinity. Mules 
are bred for tlie Colombian markets of Pasto and Popayan. 
Ibarra was founded in 1597 bv Alvaro de Ibarra, the president 
of Quito. It has sutTered from the eruptions of Imbabura, and 
more severely from earthquakes, that of 1859 causing great 
damage to its public buildings, and the greater one of the i6th 
of August i868 almost completely destroyed the town and 
killed a large number of its inhabitants, "i'he village of Carranqui, 
m. from Ibarra, is the birthplace of Atahualpa, the Inca 
sovereign executed by Pizarro, and close by is the small lake, 
called \'aguarrorha where the army of Huaynacapac, the father 
of Atahualpa, inflicted a bloody defeat on the Carranquis. 
Another aboriginal battle field is that of llatuntaqui, near Ibarra, 
where Huaynacapac won a decisive victory and added the greater 
part of Ecuador to his realm. The whole region is full of tolas , 
or Indian burial mounds. 

IBERIANS (Iberi, ’'l/ir/ps), an ancient people inhabiting 
parts of the Spanish peninsula. Their ethnic affinities are not 
known, and our knowledge of their history is comparatively 
slight. It is almost impossible to make any statement in regard 
to them which will meet with general agreement. At the same 
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time, the general lines of Iberian controversy are clear enough. 
The principal sources of information about the Iberians are 
(i) historical, (2) numismatic, (3) linguistic, (4) anthropological. 

1. Historical. — The name seems to have been applied by the 
earlier Greek navigators to the peoples who inhabited the eastern 
coast of Spain ; probably it originally meant those who dwelt 
by the river Iberus (mod. Ebro). It is possible (Boudard, 
Etudes sur V alphabet iberien (Paris, 1852) that the river-name 
itself represents the Basque phrase ibay-erri “ the country of the 
river.” On the other hand, even in older Greek usage (as in 
Thuc. vi. i) the term Iberia is said to have embraced the country 
as far cast as the Rhone (see Herodorus of Heraclea, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. ii. 34), and by the time of Strabo it was the common 
Greek name for the Spanish peninsula. Iberians thus meant 
sometimes the populalion of the pt'uinsnla in general and 
sometimes, it would appear, the peoples of some definite race 
(yceos) which formed one element in that population. Of the 
tribal distribution of this race, of its linguistic, social and political 
characteristics, and of the history of its relation to the other 
peoples of Spain, wc have onl)’ the most general, fragmentary 
and contradictory accounts. On the whole, the historical 
evidence indicates that in Spain, when it first became known 
to the Greeks and Romans there existed many separate and 
variously civilized tribes connected by at least apparent identity 
of race, and by similarity (but not identity) of language, and 
sufficiently distinguished by their general characteristics from 
Phoenicians, Romans and Celts. The statement of Diodorus 
Siculus that the mingling of these Iberians with the immigrant 
Colts gave rise to the ('eltibcrians is in itself probable. Varro 
and Dionysius Afer proposed to identify the Iberians of Spain 
with the Iberians of the Caucasus, the one regarding the eastern, 
the other the western, settlements as the earlier. 

2. Ntimtstnaiic . — Knowledge of ancient Iberian language and 
history is mainly derived from a variety of coins, found widely 
dLstributed in the peninsula,’ and also in the neighbourhood of 
Narbonne. They are inscribed in an alphabet wliich has many 
points of .similarity with the western Greek alphabets, and some 
with the Punic alphabet ; but which seems to retain a few 
characters from an older script akin to those of Minoan Crete 
and Roman Idhya.- The same il)crian alphabet is found also 
rarely in inscriptions. The coinage began before the Roman 
conquest was completed ; the monetary system resembles that of 
the Roman republic, with \alues analogous to denarii and 
qutnant. The coin inscriptions usually give only the name of 
the town, e.g. plplis (Bilbilis\ klaqriqs (Calagurris), seqbrics 
(S egobriga), tmani av (I)umania). The types show late Greek and 
perhaps also late Punic influence, but approximate later to 
Roman models. The commonest re^T^se type, a charging 
horseman, reappears on the Roman coins of Bilbilis, Osca, 
Segobriga and other places. Another common type is one man 
leading two horses or brandishing a sword or a bow. The obverse 
has usually a male head, sometimes inscribed with what appears 
to be a native name. 

3. Linguistic.— Tht survival of the non-Aryan language 
among the Basques around the west Pyrenees has suggested 
the attempt to interpret by its means a large class of similar- 
sounding place-names of ancient Spain, some of which are 
authenticated by their occurrence on the inscribed coins, and to 
link it with other traces of non-Aryan speech round the shores 
of the Western Mediterranean and on the Atlantic seaboard 
of Europe. This phase of Iberian theor\^ opens with K. W. 
Humboldt (Prnfung der Untersuchungen uber die Urhewohner 
Hispanic ns vermittelst der waskischen Sprache, Berlin, 1821), 

' For the prehistoric civilization of the peninsula as a whole 
see Spain. 

- P. A, Boudard 's £^tudei> sur V alphabet ihhien (Paris, 1852), 
and Numismatiquc ibh’ienne (B6ziers, 1859) ; Aloiss Heiss, Notes 
sur les monnates celtibdriennes (Paris, 1865), and Description ghihale 
des monnaies antiques de VEspagne (Pans, 1870) ; Phillips, Uber das 
iberische Alphabet (Vienna, 1870), Die Einwanderung der Tbcrer in 
die pyren. Halbinsel (Vienna, 1870) ; W. M. Flinders Petrie, Journ. 
Anthr. Inst. xxix. (1899) 204, and above all E. Hiibner, Monumenta 
linguae Ibericae. 
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who contended that there existed once a single great Iberian 
people, speaking a distinct language of their own ; that an 
essentially “ Iberian ” population was to be found in Sicily, 
Sardinia and Corsica, in southern France, and even in the British 
Isles ; and that the Basques of the present day were remnants 
of this race, which had elsewhere been expelled or absorbed. 
This last was the central and the seminal idea of the work, and 
it has been the point round which the battle of scholarship has 
mainly raged. The principal evidence which Humboldt adduced 
in its support was the possibility of explaining a vast number of 
the ancient topographical names of Spain, and of other asserted 
Iberian districts, by the forms and significations of Basque. 
In reply, Graslin {De VJberie, Paris, 1839), maintained that the 
name Iberia was nothing but a Greek misnomer of Spain, and 
that there was no proof that the Basque people had ever 
occupied a wider area than at present ; and Blad^ {Origine des 
Basques y Paris, 1869) took the same line of argument, holding 
that Iberia is a purely geographical term, that there was no 
proper Iberian race, that the Basques were always shut in by 
alien races, that their affinity is still to seek, and that the whole 
Basque-Iberian theory is a figment. His main contention has met 
with some acceptance, ^ but the great current of ethnographical 
speculation still flows in the direction indicated by Humboldt. 

4. Anthropological. — Humboldt’s “ Iberian theory ” depended 
partly on linguistic comparisons, but partly on his observation 
of widespread similarity of physical type among the population 
of south-western Europe. Since his time the anthropological 
researches of Broca, Thurnam and Davis, Huxley, Busk, Beddoe, 
Virchow, Tubino and others have proved the existence in Europe, 
from Neolithic time.s, of a race, small of stature, with long or 
oval skulls, and ac customed to bury their dead in tombs. Their 
remains have been found in Belgium and France, in Britain, 
Germany and Denmark, as well as in Spain ; and they bear a 
close resemblance to a type which is common among the Basques 
as well as all over the Iberian peninsula. This Neolithic race 
has consequently been nicknamed “ Iberians,” and it is now 
common to speak of the ” Iberian ” ancestry of the people of 
Britain, recognizing the racial characteristics of ” Iberians ” 
in the “ small swarthy Welshman,” the ” small dark Highlander,” 
and the “ Black Celts to the west of the Shannon,” as well as 
in the typical inhabitants of Aquitania and Brittany.- Later 
investigators went further. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, for 
example {Les Premiers Habitants de V Europe, Paris, 1877), 
maintained that besides possessing Spain, Gaul, Italy and the 
British Isles, ” Iberian ” peoples penetrated into the Balkan 
peninsula, and occupied a part of northern Africa, Corsica and 
Sardinia ; and it is now generally accepted that a race with 
fairly uniform characteristics was at one time in possession of 
the south of France (or at least of Aquitania), the whole of Spain 
from the Pyrenees to the straits, the Canary Islands (the 
Guanches) a part of northern Africa and Corsica. Whether 
this type is more conveniently designated by the word Iberian, 
or by some other name (“ Eur-african,” “ Mediterranean,” &c,) 
is a matter of comparative indifference, provided that there is 
no misunderstanding as to the steps by which the term Iberian 
attained its meaning in modern anthropology. 

Authoriiies. — K. W, von Humboldt, “ t)bcr die cantabrische 
Oder basldsche Sprache " in Adelung, Mtthridates iv. {1817), and 
PrUfung d. Untersuchungen u. die Urbewohner Hispaniens vermittelst 
der waskischen Sprathe (Berlin, 1821) ; L. F. Graslin, Dc Ilbtrie 
(Paris, 1838) ; T. B. G. M. Bory de St Vincent, Essai giohgtque sur 
le genre humain (1838) ; G. Lagneau, " Sur I'ethnologie des peuples 
iberiens,” in Bull. soc. anthrop. (18O7), pp. 146-161 ; J. F. Blad6, 
Etudes sur V origine des Basques (Paris, 1860), Defense des Hudes, &c. 
(Paris, 1870) ; Phillips, Die Einwanderung der Iberer in die pyren. 
Halbinsel (Vienna, 1870), t)her das tberische Alphabet (Vienna, 1870) ; 
W. Boyd Dawkins, " The Northern Range of the Basques," in 


^ W. van Eys, for example, " La Languc ib6rienne et la langue 
basque," in Revue de linguistique, goes against Humboldt ; out 
Prince Napoleon :ind to a considi rable extent A. Luchairc maintain 
the justice of his method and the value of many of his results. See 
Luchaire, Les Origines linguistiqves de V Aquitaine (Paris^ 1877). 

Compare the interesting resume of the whole question m Boyd 
Dawkins’s Early Man in Britain (London, 1880). 


Fortnightly Rev. N.S. xvi. 323-337 (1874) ; W. T. van Eys, " Iji 
L angue iberienne et la langue basque," in Revue de lineuistique, 
PP- 3-15 (1874) ; W. Webster, " The Basque and the Kelt," m Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst. v. 5-29 (1875) ; F. M. Tubmo, Los Aborigines tbericos 
o los Berberos en la -beninsula (Madrid, 1876) ; A. Luchaire, Les 
Origines linguistiques de V Aquitaine (Paris, 1877) ; W. Boyd Dawkins, 
Early Man in Britain (London, 1880) ; A. Castaing, " Les Origines 
des Aquitains," M&m. Sol. Eth. N.S. i, pp. 1S3-328 (1884) ; G. C. C. 
Gcrland, " Die Basken und die Iberer " in Grfibcr, Grundriss d. roman. 
Philologie, 1, pp. 313-334 (1888) ; M. H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, 
Les Premiers Habitants de V Europe (1889-1894) ; J. F. BIad6, Les 
Vascons avant leur etablissement en Novempopulanie, Agen. (1891) ; 
W. Webster, " The Celt-iberians," Academy, xl. 268-269 (and con- 
sequent correspondence) (1891) ; J. Rlws, " The Inscriptions and 
T-anguage of the Northern Piets," Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot. xxvi. 263-351 
(1892) ; F. Fita, " El Vascuence on las mscnpciones 6gmicas," 
Bat. Real. Acad. Hist. Madrid (Juno 1893), xxii. 579-587 ; G. v. d. 
Gabeleiitz, *' Baskisch u. Berberisch," Sitz. k. preuss. Akad, PFiss. 
593-613 (Berlin, 1893), Die V erwandtschaft der Baskischen mit der 
Berber-.Spraohe Nordafrikas nachgewiesen (Braunschweig, 1894) ; 
M. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, " Les Celtes en Espagne," Rev. 
celtique, xiv. 357-395 (1894) ; G. Buschan, " t)ber die iberische 
Rasse,” Ausland, Ixvi. 342-344 (1894) ; F. 016riz y Aguilera, Di$~ 
iribucion geografica del indice cefalico en Espana (Madrid, 1894), 
" La Talla humana en Espafla ” in Discursos R. Acad. Medicina 
xxxvi. 389 (Madrid, 1896) ; R. Collignon, " La Race basque," 
L‘ Anthropologic, v. 276-287 (1894); T. de Aranzadi, " Le Peuple 
basque, r6sum6 " Bull. soc. d'anth. 510-520 (1894), " Consideraciones 
acerca de la raza basca " Euskel-Ema xxxv. 33, 65, 97, 129 (1896) ; 
H. Schuchhardt, Baskische Studien, i. " Cber die Entstehung der 
Bezugsformen des bEiskischen Zeitworts," Denkschriften der K. 
Akad. der IFiss., Phil.-Hist. Classe, Bd. 42, Abh. 3 (Wien, 1893) ; 
Ph. Salmon, Rev. mens. Pc. d’anthr. v. 155-181, 214-220 (1895) ; 
R. Collignon, " Anthr. du S.-O. de la France," M^m. Soc. Anthr. 
§ 3 I- 4- P- 1-129 (1895), Ann. de g^ogr. v. 156-166 (1896), and with 
J. Denikcr, " Le.s Maures dc Senegal," V Anthr. vii. 57-69 (1897) ; 
G. Herv6, Rev. mens. Pc. d' anthr. vi. 97-109 (1896) ; G. Sergi, 
Africa : Anthropologia della stirpe Camitica (Turin, 1897), Arii ed 
Itahci (1898) ; L. de Hoyos Sainz, " L'AnthropoIogie et la pr6- 
histonque en Espagne et en Portugal en 1897,'’ L'AnthropoIogie, 
lx- 37"5i (1898); ). Dcniker (see Collignon) " Les Races de I'Europe," 
L'AnthropoIogie, ix. 113-133 (1898) ; M. G6ze, " Dc quelqucs rapports 
entre les lan^ues berb^re et basque," Mem. soc. arch, du Midi de 
la France, xiii. See also the works quoted in the footnotes ; and the 
bibliography under Basques. (J. L. M.) 

IBEX, one of the names of the Alpine wild goat, otherwise 
known as the steinbok and bouquetin, and .scientifically as Capra 
ibex. Formerly the ibex was common on the mountain-ranges 
of Germany, Switzerland and Tirol, but is now confined to the 
Alps which separate Valais from Piedmont, and to the lofty 
peaks of Savoy, where its existence is mainly due to game-laws. 
The ibex is a handsome animal, measuring about 4J ft. in length 
and standing about 40 in. at the shoulder. The skin is covered 
in summer with a short fur of an ashy-grey colour, and in winter 
with much longer yellowish-brown hair concealing a dense fur 
beneath. The horns of the male rise from the crest of the skull, 
and after bending gradually backwards terminate in smooth 
tips ; the front surface of the remainder carrying bold transverse 
ridges or knots. About i yd. is the maximum recorded length 
of ibex-horns. The fact that the fore-legs are somewhat shorter 
than those behind enables the ibex to ascend mountain slopes 
with more facility than it can descend, while its hoofs are as 
hard as steel, rough underneath and when walking over a fiat 
surface capable of being spread out. These, together with its 
powerful sinews, enable it to take prodigious leaps, to balance 
itself on the smallest foothold and to scale almost perpendicular 
rocks. Ibex live habitually at a greater height than chamois 
or any other Alpine mammals, their vertical limit being the line 
of perpetual snow. There they rest in sunny nooks during the 
day, descending at night to the highest woods to graze. Ibex 
are gregarious, feeding in herds of ten to fifteen individuals ; 
but the old males generally live apart from, and usually at 
greater elevations than, the females and young. They utter 
a sharp whistling sound not unlike that of the chamois, but when 
greatly irritated or frightened make a peculiar snorting noise. 
The period of gestation in the female is ninety days, after which 
she produces — usually at the end of June — a single young one 
which is able at once to follow its mother. Kids when caught 
young and fed on goat’s milk can be readily tamed ; and in the 
1 6th century young tamed ibex were frequently driven to the 
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Tiiountains along with the goats, in whose company they would 
afterwards return. Even wild ibex have been known to stray 
among the herds of goats, although they shun the society of 
chamois. Its flesh is said to resemble mutton, but has a flavour 
of game. 

By naturalists the name “ ibex ” has been extended to embrace 
all the kindred species of wild goats, while by sportsmen it is 
used in a still more elastic sense, to include not only the 
true wild goat (known in India as the Sind ibex) but even the 
short-horned Hemitragus fiylocrius of the Nilgiris. Dealing 
only with species zoologically known as ibex, the one nearest 
akin to the European kind is the Asiatic or Siberian ibex {Capra 
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sihiried), which, with sevei'al local phases, extends from the 
northern side of Kashmir over an enormous area in Central 
Asia. These ibex, especially the race from the Thian Slum, are 
incomparably finer than the European species, their hold knotted 
horns sometimes attaining a length of close on 6o in. The 
Aralhan, or Nubian, ibex {C. nuhmna) is characterized by the 
more slender type of horn, in which the fremt edge is much 
narrower ; while the Simien ibex (t 7 . vali) of Central Abyssinia 
is a very large and dark-coloured animal, with the horns black 
instead of brownish, and bearing only .slightly marked front 
ridges. The Caucasian ibex {C. caucasica)^ or tur, is a wholly 
fox-coloured animal, in which the horns arc .still flatter in front, 
and thus depart yet further from the ibex type. In the Spanish 
ibex {C. pyrmaica) the horns are flattened, with ill-dcfmed 
knobs, and a spiral twist. (See Goat.) (W. h. F. ; R. L.*) 

IBIS, one of the sacred birds of the ancient Egyptians. James 
Bruce identified this bird with the Abu~Hannes or “ PatUer 
John ” of tlie Abyssinian.s, and in jygo it received from Latham 
{Index ornithologicus, p. 706) the name of Tantalus aethiopicus. 
This determination was placed beyond question by Cuvier {Ann. 
du Museum, iv. ii6-i.‘^5) and Savigny {Hist. nal. el mythol. 
deVihis) in 1805. They, however, removed it from tlie Linnacan 
genus Tantalus and, I.Acep^de having some years before founded 
a genus Ibis, it was transferred thither, and is now generally 
known as 7 . aeihiopica, though some speak of it as 7 . religiosa. 
No attempt can here be made to treat the ibis from a mythological 
or antiquarian point of view. Savigny ’s memoir contains a great 
deal of matter on the subject. Wilkinson {Ancient Egyptians, ser. 
2, vol. ii. pp. 217-224) added some of the results of later research, 
and Renouf in his Hibbert lectures explains the origin of the 
myth. 

The ibis is chiefly an inhabitant of the Nile basin from Dongola 
southward, as well as of Kordofan and Sennar ; whence about 


midsummer it moves northwards to Egypt. ^ In Lower Egypt it 
bears the name of Abu-mengel, or “ father of the sickle,” from 
the form of its bill, but it does not stay long in that country, 
disappearing when the Nile has subsided. Hence most travellers 
have failed to meet with it there (since their acquaintance with 
the* birds of Egypt is limited to those which frequent the country 
in winter), and writers have denied generally to this species a 
place in its modern fauna (cf. Shelley, Birds of Egypt, p. 261). 
However, in 1864, von Hcuglin {Journ. fur Ormihologie, 1S65, 
p. loo) saw a young bird which had been shot in the Della, and 
E. C. Taylor {Ibis, 1878, p. 372) saw an adult which had been 
killed near Lake Menzal in 1877. The story told to Herodotus 
of its destroying snakes is, according to Savigny, devoid of 
truth, but Cuvier states tliat he disco^^red paitly digested 
remains of a snake in the stomach of a mummied ibis. 

The ibis is somewhat larger than a curlew, Numentus arquaia, 
which bird it resembles, with a much stouter bill and stouter 
legs. The head and greater part of the neck are bare and black. 
Tl\e plumage is white, except the primaries, whicli arc black, 
and a black plume, formed by the secondaries, tcrtials and lower 
scapulars, and richly glossed with bronze, blue and green, which 
curves gracefully over the hind-quarters. The bill and feet are 
also black. The young lack the ornan'iCnlal plume, and in them 
the head and neck are clothed with short black feathers, while 
the liill is yellow. The nest is placed in luishes or high trees, 
the bird generally building in companies, and in the middle of 
August von Heuglin {Orn. Nord-Ost~Afrikas, p. 1138) found tliat 
it had from two to four young or much incubated eggs.^ These 
are of a dingy white, splashed, spotted and speckled with 
reddish-brown. 

Congeneric with the typical ibis are two or three other species, 
the 1 , melon ocepiiala of India, the 7 . nuducca or 7 . stricitpennis, 
of Australia, and the 7 . bi'fnttn of Madagascar, all of which 
closely resemble 7 . aeihiopica ; while many other forms not very 
far removed from it, though placed by authors in distinct genera,* 
are known. Among these are several beautiful species such as 
the Japanese Geroniicus ntppon, the Lophotibis crtstala of 
Madagascar, and the scarlet ibis,^ Eudocintus ruber, ol America. 
'I’he glossy ibis, Plegadis falcinoUus, found throughout the West 
Indies, CentiaJ and the south-eastern part of North America, as 
well as ill many parts of Europe (whence it not urifrequently 
strays to the British Islands), Africa, Asia and Australia. This 
bird, believed to be. the second kind of ibis spoken of by Hero- 
dotus, is rather smaller than the sacred ibis, and mostly of a 
dark chestnut colour with brilliant green and ipurple reflections 
on the upper parts, exhibiting, however, when young none of 
the rufous hue. 'J'his species lays eggs of a deep sea-green colour, 
having wholly the character of heron’s eggs, and it often breeds 
in company with herons, while the eggs of all other ibises 
whose eggs are known resemble lho.se of the sacred ibis. I'hough 
ibises resemble the curlews externally, there is no affinity between 
them. The Ibididae are more nearly related to the storks, 
Ciconiidae, and still more to the spoonbills, Flaialetdae, with 
which latter many systematists consider them to form one 
group, the Hemiglottides of Nitzsch, 'I'ogether these groups 
form the sub-order Cicomat of the order Ciconiifonnes. The 
true ibises arc also to be clearly separated from the wood-ibises, 
Tantalidae, of which there are four or five species, by several 
not unimportant structural characters. Fossil remains of a true 

J It has been said to occur occasionally in Europe (Greece and 
southern Russia). 

E. C. Taylor remarked [Ibis, 1859, u. 51), that the buff-backed 
heron, Ardm Imbulcns, was made by the tourists' dragomans to do 
duty for the " sacred ibis," and this seems to be no novel practiou, 
smee by it, cr something like it, Hasselqvist was misled, and through 
him Linnaeus. 

^ 1 'hc ibis has more than once uest<;d in the gardens of the Zoologi- 
cal Society in London, and even reared its young tlicrc, 

* For some account of these may be consuited Dr Reichenow's 
paper in Journ. fur Ornithologie (11877), pp. 143-156; Elliot's in 
jRroc. Zoo'l. Sociaty (1877), pp. 477-510 ; and that of Oustalet in 
Nouv. Arch, du Musdum, ser. 2, voi, i. pp. 167-184. 

“ It is a popular error — especially among ^inters — that this bird 
was the sacred ibis of the Egyptians. 
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ibis, /. pa^anaj have been found in considerable numbers in the 
middle Tertiary beds of France.^ ,(A. N.) 

IBLIS, or Eblis, in Moslem mythology the counteipart of the 
Christian and Jewish -devil. He figures oftener in the Koran 
under the name Shaitan, Pblis being mentioned i<i times^ 
whereas Shaitan appears in 87 passages. He is chief of the 
spirits -of evil, and his personaUty is adapted to that of his Jewish 
prototype. Iblis rebelled against AUali and was expelled from 
Paradise. The Koranic legend is that has fall was a punishment 
for his refusal to warship Adam. Condemned to deatli he was 
afterwards respited till the judgment day (Koran vii. 13). 

See Gustav Wml, The Bible, the JKavan and the Talmud (London, 
i «46). 

IBM *ABD RABBIHI [Abu *Umar Ahmad ibn Mahommed 
ibn ‘Abd Kabbihi^ (860-9401), Arabian poet, was born in Cordova 
and descended from a freed slave of Hisham, the second Spanish 
Omayyad caliph. He enjoyed a great reputation for learning 
and eloquence. No diwan of his is extant, but many selections 
from his poems are given in the YaiimeU ud-Dakr, i. 
412-436 (Damascus, 1887). More widely known than his poetry 
is his great anthology, the "Iqd ul-Farld (“ The Precious Neck 
luce a work divided into twenty-five sections, the thirteenth 
being named the middle jewel of the necklace, the chapters on 
either side of this being named after other jewels. It is an adab 
book (see Arabia : Liieraiure, section “ Belles Lettres ”) resem- 
l)ling Ibn Qutaiba’s Wyun uL-Ahhbdf^ from which it borrows 
largely. It has I'leen printed several times in Cairo (1876, 
1886, &c.). (G. w. T.) 

IBN *ARAB! [Muhyiuddin Abu 'Abdallah ibn uI-Arabi] 
(1165-1240), Moslem theologian and mystic, was born in Murcia 
and educated in Seville. When thirty-eight he travelled in 
Egypt, Arabia, Bagdad, Mosul and Asia Minor, after which he 
lived in Damascus for the rest of his life. In law he was a 
Zahiritc, in theology a mystic of the extreme order, though 
iprofessing orthodox Ash'arite theology and combating in many 
points the Indo-Persian mysticism (pantheism). He claims to 
have had conversations M'ith all the prophets past and future, 
and reports conversations with God himself. Of his numerous 
works about 150 still exist. The most extensive is the twelve- 
volume Futuhdi ul-Makkiydi (^‘ Meccan Revelations a general 
encyclopaedia of Sufic beliefs and doctrines. Numerous extracts 
from this wt)rk arc contained in SharanT’s (d. J565) manual of 
Sufic dogma (Yawdqlt) published several times in Cairo. A 
short account of these works is given in A. von Kremer's 
Geschichie der herrschenden Idem des 1 slams, pp. 102- 109 
(Leipzig, 1868). Another characteristic and more accessible 
work of Ibn 'Arabi is the Fu'^d^ uTHtkam, on the nature and 
importance of the twenty-seven chief prophets, written in 1230 
(ed. Bulaq, 1837) and with the Commentary (Cairo, 1891) of 
Qashfini (d. 1350) ; cf. analysis by M. Schreiner in Journal of 
German Oriental Society, lii, 516-525. 

Of some 289 works said to have been written by Ibn 'Axabi 150 
are mentioned in C. Brockelmann’s Gesch. der arabischen Liter atur, 
vol. i. (Weimar, 1898), pp. 441-448. Sec also R. A. Nicholson, 
A Literary History of the Arabs, pp. .vi<)-404 (London, 1907). 

(G. W. T.) 

IBN ATHiR, the family name oif thr^ie brothers, all famous 
in Arabian literature, bom at Jazinvt ibn 'Umar in Kurdistan. 
The eldest brother, known as Majd ud-DIk (i 149-12 10), was 
long in the service of the amir of Mosul, and was an earnest 
student of tradition and language. His dictionary of traditions 
(Kitdb un-Nihiya) was published at Cairo (1893), and his 
dictionary of family names {Ktidb ul-Murassa ) has been edited 
by Seybold (Weimar, 1896). The youngest brother, known as 
Diva ud-Din (1163-1239), served Saladin from 1191 on, then 
his son, al-Malik ul-Afdal, and was afterwards in Egypt, 
Samosata, Aleppo, Mosul and Bagdad. He was one of the most 
famous aesthetic and stylistic critics in Arabian literature. His 
Kitdb uTMathal, published in Bulaq in 1865 (cf. Journal of 
the German Oriental Society, xxxv. 148, and Goldzihcr’s 

^ The (flame " Ibis “ was selected as the title of an ornithological 
magazine, frequently referred to in this and other articles, wdiich 
made its first apjieurancc in 1859. 
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Abhandhmgen, i. i6i sqq.), contains some very independent 
criticism of ancient and modern Arabic verse. Some of Jiis 
letters have been published by D. S. MargoliouXh “ On the Royal 
Correspondence of Diya ed-Din el-Jazari ” in the AcUs du 
dtXA^e congres international des ofienialisics , sect. 3, pp. 7-21. 

The brother best known by the simple name of Ibn Athir 
was Abu-l-Hasan TzzuddIn Mahommed Ibn ui-AmtR (ii6o- 
1234), who devoted himself to the study of history and tradition. 
At the age of twenty-one he settled with his father in Mosul and 
continued his studios there. In the service of the amir for many 
years, he visited Bagdad and Jerusalem and later Aleppo and 
Damascus. He died in Mosul. His great history, the Kamil, 
extends to the year 1231 ; it has been edited by C, J. Tornberg, 
Ibn al-Aihtri Chroniemx quod perfecitssimum (14 vols,, 

Leiden, a85i-i876), and has been published in 12 vols. in Cairo 
(1873 and 1886). The ifirst part of this work up to a.h. 310 
(a.d. -923) is an abbreviation of the work of Tnbari (q.v,) with 
additions. Ibn Atli.r also wrote a history of the Atabegs of 
Mosul, published in the Recueil ides historiens des croisades (vol. 
ii., Paris) ; a work {Usd uFGh&ba), giving an account .of 7500 
companions of Mahomet (5 vols., Cairo, 1863)^ and a compendium 
(the Litbdb) of Sam'ani’s KitJ) ul’Ansub (cf. F. Wii&tenfeld’s 
Specimen el-Lohabi., Gottingen, 1835). (G W. T.) 

IBN BATUTA^ i.e. Abu Ahoullah Majhommed, surnamed Ibn 
Batuta (1304-1378), the greatest of Moslem travellers, was bom 
at Tangier in 1304. He entered on his travels at twenty-one 
(1325) and closed them in 1355. He began by traversing the 
coast of the Mediterranean from Tangier to Alexandria, finding 
time to marry two wives on the road. After some stay at Cairo, 
then probably the greatest city in the world (excluding China), 
and an unsuccessful attempt to reach Mecca from Aidhab on the 
west -coast of the Red Sea, he visited Palestine, Aleppo and 
Damascus. He then made tlie pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, 
and visited the shrine of Ali at Mashliad-Ali, travelling thence 
to Basra, and across the mountains of KhuzLstan to Ufahan, 
thence to Shiraz and back to Kufa and Bagdad. After an 
excursion to Mosul and Diarbekr, he made the haj a second time, 
staying at Mecca three years. He next sailed down the Red Sea 
to Aden (then a place of great trade), the singular po.sition of 
which he describes, noticing its dependence for water-supply upon 
the great cisterns restored in modern times. He continued liis 
voyage down the African coast, visiting, among other places, 
Mombasa and Quiloa (Kilwa). Returning north he passed by 
the chief cities of Oman to New Ormuz (Hurmuz), which had 
about 15 years before, c. 1315, been transferred to its iamous 
island-site from the mainland (Old Ormuz). After visiting other 
parts of the gulf he crossed the breadth of Arabia to Mecca, 
making the haj for the third time. Crossing the Rod Sea, he made 
a journey of great -hardship to Syene, and thence along the Nile 
to Cairo. After this, travelling through Syria, iho made a circuit 
among the petty Turkish states into which Asia Minor was divided 
after the fall of the kingdom of Rum (Iconium). He now 
crossed the Block Sea to Kaffa, then mainly occupied by tlie 
Genoese, and apparently the first Christian city he had seen, 
for he was much perturbed by the bell-ringing. He next 
travelled into Kipchak (the Mongol khanate of Russia), and 
joined the camp of the reigning khan Mahommed Uzbeg, from 
whom the great and heterogeneous Uzbeg race is perhaps named. 
Among other places in this empire he travelled to Bolghar 
(54° 54' itt order to witness the shortness of the summer 
night, and desired to continue his travels north into the “ Land 
of Darkness (in the extreme north of Russia), of which wonder- 
ful things were told, but was obliged to forego this. Returning 
to the khan’s camp he joined the cort^e of one of the Khatans, 
wlio was a Greek princess by birth (probably illegitimate) and in 
her train travelled to Constantinople, where he had an interview 
with the emperor Andronikos HI. the Younger (1328-1341). 
He tells how, as he passed the city gates, he heard the guards 
muttering Sarakinu, Returning to the court of Uzbeg, at Sarai 
on the Volga, he crossed the steppes to Khwarizm and Bokhara ; 
thence through Khorasan and Kabul, and over the Hindu Kush 
(to which he gives that name, its first occurrence). He reached 
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the Indus, on his own statement, in September, 1333. This 
el OSes the first part of his narrative. 

From Sind, which he traversed to the sea and back again, he 
[)roceeded to Multan, and eventually, on the invitation of 
Mahommed Tughlak, the reigning sovereign, to Delhi. Mahommed 
was a singular character, full of pretence at least to many 
accomplishments and virtues, the founder of public charities, and 
a profuse patron of scholars, but a parricide, a fratricide, and as 
madly capricious, bloodthirsty and unjust as Caligula. “ No 
day did his palace gate fail to witness the elevation of some abject 
to affluence and the torture and murder of sorne living soul.” 
He appointed the traveller to be kazi of Delhi, with a present of 
12,000 silver dinars (rupees), and an annual salary of the same 
amount, besides an assignment of village lands. In the sultan’s 
service Ibn Batuta remained eight years ; but his good fortune 
stimulated his natural extravagance, and his debts soon amounted 
to four or five times his salary. At last he fell into disfavour and 
retired from court, only to be summoned again on a congenial 
duty. The emperor of China, last of the Mongol dynasty, had 
sent a mission to Delhi, and the Moor was to accompany the 
return embassy (1342). The party travelled through central 
India to ('ambay and thence sailed to Calicut, classed by the 
traveller with the neighbouring Kaulam (Quilon), Alexandria, 
Sudak in the Crimea, and Zayton (Amoy harbour) in China, as 
one of the greatest trading havens in the world — an interesting 
enumeration from one who had seen them all. The mission 
party was to embark in Chine.se junks (the word used) and smaller 
vessels, but that carrying the other envoys and the presents, 
which started before Ibn Batuta was ready, was wrecked totally ; 
the vessel that he hud engaged went off with his property, and he 
was left on the beach of Calicut. Not daring to return to Delhi, 
he remained about Honore and otlier cities of the western coast, 
taking part in various adventures, among others the capture of 
Sindabur (Goa), and visiting the Maidive Islands, where he 
became kazi, and married four wives, and of which he has left the 
best medieval account, hardly surpassed by any modern. In 
August 1344 he left the Maldives for Ceylon ; here he made the 
pilgrimctge to the “ Footmark of our Father Adam.” Thence he 
betook himself lo Maabar (the Coromandel coast), where he 
joined a Mussulman adventurer, residing at Madura, who had 
made him.self master of much of that region. After once more 
visiting Malabar, Canara and the Maldives, he departed for 
Bengal, a voyage of forty-three days, landing at Sadkawan 
(Chittagong). In Bengal he visited the famous Moslem saint 
Shaykh Jalaluddin, whose shrine {Shah Jalal at Silhet) is still 
maintained. Returning to the delUi, he took ship at Sunarganw 
(near Dacca) on a junk bound for Java {i.e. Java Minor of Marco 
i’olo, or Sumatra). Touching the coast of Arakan or Burma, he 
reached Sumatra in forty days, and was provided with a junk for 
China by Malik al Dhahir, a zealous disciple of Islam, which had 
recently spread among the states on the northern coast of that 
island, (ailing (apparently) at Cambodia on his way, Ibn 
Batuta reached (^hina at Zayton (Amoy harbour), famous from 
Marco Polo ; he also visited Sin Kalan or Canton, and professes 
to have been in Khansa {Kinsay of Marco Polo, i.e. Hangchan), 
and Khanbalik {C amhaluc or Peking). The truth of his visit to 
these two cities, and especially to the last, has been questioned. 
The traveller's history, not least in China, singularly illustrate s 
the freemasonry of Islam, and its power of carrying a Moslem 
doctor over the known world of Asia and Africa. On his way 
home he saw the great bird Rukh (evidently, from his description, 
an island lifted by refraction); revisited Sumatra, Malabar, 
Oman, Persia, Bagdad, and crossed the great desert to Palmyra 
and Damascus, where he got his first news of home, and heard of 
his father’s death fifteen years before. Diverging to Hamath and 
Aleppo, on his return to Damascus, he found the Black Death 
raging, so that two thousand four hundred died in one day. 
Revisiting Jerusalem and Cairo he made the haj a fourth time, 
and finally reappeared at Fe/ (visiting Sardinia en route) on 
the 8th of November 1349, after twenty-four years’ absence. 
Morocco, he felt, was, after all, the best of countries. “ The 
dirhems of the West are but little ; but then you get more for 
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them.” After going home to Tangier, Ibn Batuta crossed into 
Spain and made the round of Andalusia, including Gibraltar, 
which had just then stood a siege from the “ Roman tyrant 
Adfunus ” (Alphonso XI. of Castile, 1312-1350). In 1352 the 
restless man started for Central Africa, passing by the oases of 
the Sahara (where the houses were built of rock-salt, as Herodotus 
tells, and roofed with camel skins) to Timbuktu and Gogo on the 
Niger, a river which he calls the Nfie, believing it to flow down into 
Egypt, an opinion maintained by some up to the date of Lander’s 
discovery. Being then recalled by his own king, he returned to 
Fez (early in 1354) via Takadda, Haggar and Tuat. Thus ended 
his twenty-eight years’ wanderings which in their main lines alone 
exceeded 75,000 m. By royal order he dictated his narrative to 
Mahommed Ibn Juzai, who concludes the work, 13th of December 
1355 (a.d.) with the declaration: “ This Shaykh is the traveller of 
our age ; and he who should call him the traveller of the whole 
bodv of Islam would not exceed the truth.” Ibn Batuta died in 
1378, aged seventy-three. 

Ibn Batula's travels have only been known in Europe during the 
19th century ; at first merely by Arabic abridgments in the Gotha 
and Cambridge libraries. Notices or extracts had been published 
by Scetzen (f.‘. 1808), Ko.segarten (1818), Apetz (1819), and Burck- 
hardt (1819), when in 1829 Dr S. Lee published for the Oriental 
Tran lation Fund a version from the abridged MSS. at Cambridge, 
which attracted much intere.st. The French capture of Constanlma 
afforded MSS. of the complete work, one of them the autograph of 
Ibn Juzai. And from these, after versions of fragments by various 
French scholars, was derived at last (1858-1859) the standard edition 
and tran.slation of the whole by M. D6frcmery and Dr Sangumetti, 
in 4 vols. See also Sir Henry Yule, Cathay ^ 11. 397-52O ; C. Raymond 
Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geoeraphy, iii. 535-538. Though there 
are some singular chronological difficulties in the narrative, and a 
good many cursory inaccuracies and exaggerations, theie is no part 
of it except, perhaps, certain portions of the journeys in north China, 
which lb open to doubt. The accounts of the Maldive Islands, and of 
the Negro countries on llie Niger, are replete with interesting and 
accurate particulars. The former agrees surprismgly with that given 
by the only other foreign resident we know of, Pyrard de la Val, 
two hundred and fifty years later. Ibn Batuta's statements and 
anecdotes regarding the showy virtues and solid vices of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlak are 111 entire agreement with Indian historians, 
and add many fresh details. (H. Y. ; C. R. B.) 

IBN DURAID [Abu Bakr Mahommed ibn ul-Ijasan ibn 
Duraid ul-Azdi] (837-934), Arabian poet and philologist, was 
born at Basra of south Arabian stock. At his native place he was 
trained under various teachers, but fled in 871 to Oman at the 
time Basra was attacked by the negroes, known as the Zanj, 
under Muhallabi. After living twelve years in Oman he went to 
Persia, and, under the protection of the governor, 'Abdallah ibn 
Mahommed ibn Mik . 1 , and his son, Ismail, wrote his chief works. 
In 920 he went to Bagdad, where he received a pension from the 
caliph Moqtadir. 

The Maqsura, a poem in praise of Ibn Mik 5.1 and his son, has been 
edited by A. Haitsma {1773) E. Scheidius (1786) and N Boyesen 
{1828). Various commentaries on the poem exist in MS. (cf. C. 
Brockelmann, Gesth. der ar. Lit. i. 211 fl., Weimar, 1898). 
The Jamhara fi4-Lugha is a large dictionary written in Persian but 
not printed. Another work is the Kitdb ul-Tshttqdq (" Book of 
Etymology ”), edited by F. Wustenfeld (Gbitingen, 1854) ; it wa.s 
written in opposition to the anti-Arabian party to show the etymo- 
logical connexion of the Arabian tribal names. (G. W. T.) 

IBN FARADI [AbVl-Wal d ‘Abdallah ibn ul-Faradi] (962- 
1012), Arabian historian, was bom at Cordova and studied law 
and tra/lition. In 992 he made the pilgrimage and proceeded to 
Egy^pt and Kairaw' n, studying in these places. After his return 
in 1009 he became cadi in Valencia, and was killed at Cordova 
when the Berbers took the city. 

His chief work is the HtrAory of the Learned Men of Andalusia^ 
edited by F. Codera (Madrid 1891-1892). He wrote also a history 
of the poets of Andalusia. (G. W. 1 .) 

IBN FARID |Ab:i-l-Qasim ‘Umar ibn ul-Fftrid] (1181-1235), 
Arabian poet, was born in Cairo, lived for some time in Mecca and 
died in Cairo. His poetry is entirely Sufic, and he was esteemed 
the greatest mystic poet of the Arabs. Some of his poems are said 
to have been written in ecstasies. His diwan has been published 
with commentary at Beir't, 1887, &c.; with the commentaries of 
Burin! (d. 1615) and ‘Abdul-Glvln' (d. 1730) at Marseilles, 1853, 
and at Cairo ; and with the commentary of Rushayyid Ghulih 
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(19th century) at Cairo, 1893. One of the separate poems was 
edited by J. von Hammer Purgstall as Das arabische hohe Lied der 
Liebe (Vienna, 1854). 

See R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs (London, 

1907), pp. 394-398. (G. W. T.) 

IBN GABIROL [Solomon ben Judah], Jewish poet and 
philosopher, was born at Malaga, probably about 1021. The 
early part of his troublous life was spent at Saragossa, but few 
personal details of it are recorded. His parents died while he 
was a child and he was under the protection first of a certain 
Jekuthiel, who died in 1039, and afterwards of Samuel ha-Nagid, 
the well-known patron of learning. His passionate disposition, 
however, embittered no doubt by his misfortunes, involved him 
in frequent difficulties and led to his quarrelling with Samuel. 
It is generally agreed that he died young, although the date is 
uncertain. A 1 Harizi ^ says at the age of twenty-nine, and 
Moses b. Ezra 2 about thirty, but Abraham Zaccuto “ states that 
he died (at Valencia) in 1070. M. Steinschneider ^ accepts the 
date 1058. 

His literary activity began early. He is said to have composed 
poems at the age of sixteen, and elegies by him are extant on 
llai Gaon (died in 1038) and Jekuthiel (died in 1039), each of 
which was written probably soon after the death of the person 
commemorated. About the same time he also wrote his Anag, 
a poem on grammar, of which only 97 lines out of 400 are pre- 
served. Moses ben Ezra says of him that he imitated Moslem 
models, and was the first to open to Jewish poets the door of 
versification,'' meaning that he first popularized the use of Arabic 
metres in Hebrew. It is as a poet that he has been known to 
the Jews to the present day, and admired for the youthful 
freshness and beauty of his work, in which he may be compared 
to the romantic school in France and England in the early 19th 
century. Besides his lyrical and satirical poems, he contributed 
many of the finest compositions to the liturgy (some of them 
with the acrostic “ Shelomoh ha-qaton ”), which are widely 
difierent from the artificial manner of the earlier payyetanim. 
The best known of his longer liturgical compositions are the 
philosophical Kether Malk?,th (for the Day of Atonement) and 
the Azharbthy on the 613 precepts (for Shebhubth), Owing to his 
pure biblical style he had an abiding influence on subsequent 
liturgical writers. 

Outside the Jewish community he was known as the philo- 
sopher Avicebron (Avenccbrol, Avicebrol, &c.) The credit of 
identifying this name as a medieval corruption of Ibn Gabirol 
is due to S. Munk, who showed that selections made by Shem 
Tobh Palqera (or Falqera) from the Meqor Jlayylm (the Hebrew 
translation of an Arabic original) by Ibn Gabirol, corresponded 
to the Latio Fans vitae of Avicebron. The Latin version, made 
by Johannes Hispalensis and Gundisalvi about one hundred years 
after the author's death, had at once become known among the 
Schoolmen of the 12th century and exerted a powerful influence 
upon them, although so little was known of the author that it 
was doubted whether he was a Christian or a Moslem. The 
teaching of the Fans vitae was entirely new to the country of 
its origin, and being drawn largely from Neoplatonic sources 
could not be expected to find favour with Jewish thinkers. Its 
distinctive doctrines are: (1) that all created beings, spiritual or 
corporeal, are composed of matter and form, the various species 
of matter being but varieties of the universal matter, and 
similarly all forms being contained in one universal form ; (2) 
that between the primal One and the intellect (the vofis of 
Plotinus) there is interposed the divine Will, which is itself 
divine and above the distinction of form and matter, but is the 
cause of their union in the being next to itself, the intellect, 
in which Avicebron holds that the distinction does exist. The 

* ]ud. Har. Macamae^ ed. Lagarde (Gottingen, 1883), p. 89, 1. 61. 

■-* See the passage (juoted by Munk, MHanges de philosophie arabe 

etjuive (Paris, 1859), pp. 264 and 517. 

^ Liber Juohassin, ed. Filipowski (London, 1857), p. 217. 

* Hebr. Ohersctxungen (Berlin, 1893), § 219, note 70 ; cf. Kaufmann, 
Studien iiber Sal.-ibn Gabirol (Budapest, 1899), p. 79, note 2. 

® Sec Munk, op. cit. pp. 515-51G, transl. on pp. 263-264. Metre 
had been already used by Dunash. 


doctrine that there is a material, as well as a formal, element in 
all created beings was explicitly adopted from Avicebron by 
Duns Scotus (as against the view of Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas), and perhaps his exaltation of the will above the 
intellect is due to the same influence. Avicebron develops his 
philosophic^ system throughout quite independently of his 
religious views— a practice wholly foreign to Jewish teachers, 
and one which could not be acceptable to them. Indeed, this 
charge is expressly brought against him by Abraham ben David 
of Toledo (died in u8o). It is doubtless this non-religious 
attitude which accounts for the small attention paid to the Fans 
Vitae by the Jews, as compared with the wide influence of the 
philosophy of Maimonides. 

The other important work of Ibn Gabirol is IslJh al-akhllq (the 
improvement of character), a popular work in Arabic, translated 
into Hebrew (Tiqqun middoth ha-nephesh) by Judah ibn Tibbon. 
It is widely different in treatment from the Fans, being intended 
as a practical not a speculative work. 

The collection of moral maxims, compiled in Arabic but best 
known (in the Hebrew translation of Judah ibn Tibbon) as 
Mibhar ka^peninlm, is generally ascribed to Ibn Gabirol, though 
on less certain grounds. 

Bibliography. — Texts of the liturgical poems are to be found 
in the prayer-books : others in Dukes and Edelmanii, Treasures 
of Oxford (Oxford, 1850) ; Dukes, Shire Shelomoh (Hauover, 1858) ; 
S. Sachs, Shir ha-sh%rim ashcr luShelomoh (Pans 1868, incomplete) ; 
Brody, Die weAUichen Gedtchte des . . . Gabirol (Berlin, 1897, &c.). 

“ Avencebrolis Fons Vitae " (Latin text) in Clemens Baumker's 
Beitrdge zur Gesch. d. Philosophic , Bd. i. Hefte 2-4 (Munster, 1892) ; 
The Improvement of the Moral Qualities [Arabic and English] ed. by 
S. S. Wise (New York, 1901) ; A Choice of Pearls [Hebrew and 
English] ed. by Ascher (London, 1859). 

On the philosophy in general : S. Munk, Melanges (quoted above) ; 
Guttmann, Die Philosophie des Sal.-ibn Gabirol (Gottingen, 1889) ; 
D. Kaufmann, Studien uber Sal.-ibn Gabirol (Budapest, 1899) ; 
S. Horovitr., " Die Psychologie Ibn Gabirols," in the J ahrcsherichi 
des jud. iheol. Seminars FrdnekeV scher Sti flung (Breslau, 1900) ; 
Wittmaim, " Zur Stellung Avencebrols ..." (in Baumker’s 
Beitrdge^ Bd. v. Heft 1, Munster, 1905). (A. Cv.) 

IBN HAUltLAL, strictly Ibn Hau(,>al, a 10th-century Arabian 
geographer. Nothing is known of his life. His work on geo- 
graphy, written in 977, is only a revision and extension of the 
Mas lik ul-Mamjlik of iil-Istakhrl, who wrote in 951. This 
itself was a revised edition of the Kit:ib uTAshkll or Suwar 
ul-Aqil'm of Abu Zaid ul-BalkhT, who wrote about 921. Ibn 
Haukal’s work was published by M. J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1873). 
An anonymous epitome of the book was written in 1233. 

See M. J. de Goeje, ’’ Die I^tahrl-Balhi Frage,” in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenldndischen GescUschaft, xxv. 42 sqq. 

IBN HAZM [Abu Mahommed 'Ab ibn Ahmad ibn Hazm] 
(994-1064), Moslem theologian, was bom in a suburb of Cordova. 
He .studied history, law and theology, and became a vizier as his 
father had been before him, but was deposed for heresy, and 
spent the rest of his life quietly in the country. In legal matters 
he belonged first to the Shafi‘ite school, but came to adopt the 
views of the Zuhirites, who admitted only the external sense of 
the Koran and tradition, disallowing the use of analogy {Qtyds) 
and Taqlld (appeal to the authority of an imam), and objecting 
altogether to the use of individual opinion {Ray). Every 
sentence of the Koran was to be interpreted in a general and 
universal sense ; the special application to the circumstances 
of the time it was written was denied. Every word of the Koran 
was to be taken in a literal sense, but that sense was to be learned 
from other uses in the Koran itself, not from the meaning in 
other literature of the time. The special feature of Ibn IJazm’s 
teaching wa.s that he extended the application of these principles 
from the study of law to that of dogmatic theology. He thus 
found himself in opposition at one time to the Mo*tazilites, at 
another to the AsFarites. He did not, however, succeed in 
forming a school. His chief work is the Kitdb ul-Milal wan- 
Nihalj or “ Book of Sects ” (published in Cairo, 1899). 

For his teaching cf. I. Goldzihcr, Die Zahiriten, pp. 116-172 
(Leipzig, 1884), and M. Schreiner in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, lii. 464-486. For a list of his other works 
see C. Brockelmann's Geschichte der arahischen Liieraiur, vol. i. 
(Weimar, i8q8), p. 400. (G. W. T.) 
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lEN HISHAM fAbu Mahommed 'Abdulmalik ibn HishSm ibn 
Ayyijb ul-Himyari] (d. 834), Arabian biuRrapher, studied in 
Kufa but lived afterwards in Fostat (old (^airo), where he gained 
a name as a grammarian and student of language and history. 
His chief work is his edition of Ibn Ishaq’s (q v.) Life of Ike 
Apoitle of God, which has been edited by F. Wiistenfeld (Got- 
tingen, 1858-1860). An abridged German translation has 
been made by G. ^Veil (Stuttgart, 1864 ; cf. P. Bronnle, Die 
Comnieniatoren des Ihn Ishaq und thre Schohen, Halle, iBgs). 
Ibn Hisham is said to have written a work explaining the 
difficult words which occur in poems on the life of the Apostle, 
and another on the genealogies of the Himyarites and their 
princes. (G. W. T.) 

IBN ISHAQ [Mahommed ibn Ishflq Abu 'Abdallah] (d. 768), 
Arabic historian, lived in Medina, where he intere.sted himself 
to such an extent in the details of the Prophet’s life that he was 
attacked by those to whom his work seemed to have a rational- 
istic tendency, lie consequently left Medina in 733, and went 
to Alexandria, then to Kufa and Hira, and finally to Bagdad, 
where the caliph Mansfu* provided him with the means of 
WTiting his great work. This was the Life of the Apostle of God, 
which IS now lost and is known to us only in the recension of 
Ibn Hisham {q.v.). 'hhe work has been attacked by Arabian 
writers (as in the Fihrist) as untrustworthy, and it seems clear 
that he introduced forged verses (cf. Journal of the German 
OrietUal Society, xiv. 288 sqq.). It remains, however, one of the 
most important works of the age. (G. W. T.) 

IBN JUBAIR [Abu -1 Husain Mahommed ibn Ahmad ibn 
Jubair] (1145-1217), Arabian geographer, was born in Valencia. 
At Granada he studied the Koran, tradition, law and literature, 
and later beaime secretary to the Mohud governor of that city. 
During this time he composed many poems. In 1183 he left 
the court and travelled to Alexandria, Jerusalem, Medina, 
Mecca, Damitscus, Mosul and Bagdad, returning in 1185 by 
way of Sicily. 

'I'he Travels of Ibn Jubair were edited by W. Wright (Leiden, 
1852) ; arid a new edition of this text, revised by M. J. de Goeje, 
was published by the Gibb Trustees (London, loo?)- The part 
relating to Sicily was published, with French translation and notes, 
by M. Aman in the Joutmal asiatiquc (18^3-18.46) and a French 
ti^an.slation alone ot the same part by G, Crolla in Musevn, vi. 
123-132. (G. W. T.) 

IBN KHALDOn I Abu Zaid ibn Mahommed ibn Mahommed ibn 
Khaldun] (i 332-1406), Arable, historian, was born at Tunis. He 
studied the various branches of Arabic learning with great success. 
In 1352 he obtained employment under tlic Marinid sultan Abu 
In ui (Paris 1 .) at Fez. In the beginning of 1356, his integrity 
having been suspected, he was thrown into prison until the death 
of Abu Inan in 1358, when the vizier al-Hasan ibn Omar set him 
at liberty and reinstated him in his rank and offices. He here 
continued to render great service to Abu Salem (Ibrahim 111 .), 
Abu Inen’s successor, but, having offended the prime minister, 
he obtained permission to emigrate to Spain, where, at Granada, 
he was received with great cordiality by Ibn al Ahmar, who had 
been greatly indebted to his good offices when an exile at the 
court of Abu Salem. The favours he received from the sovereign 
excited the jeabusy of the vizier, and he was driven back to 
Africa (1364), where he was received with great cordiality by the 
sultan of Bougie, Abu Abdallah, who had been formerly his 
companion in prison. On the fall of Abu Abdallah Ibn Khaldun 
raised a large force amongst the desert Arabs, and entered the 
service of the sultan of 'ricingen. A few y^ ars later he was taken 
prisoner by Abdalaziz ('Abd ul ‘Azv.), who had defeated the 
sultan of Tlem<;'en and seized the throne. He then entered a 
monastic establishment, and occupied himself with scholastic 
duties, until in 1370 he was sent for to Tlemgen by the new 
sultan. After the death of 'Abd ul 'Aziz he resided at Fez, 
enjoying the patronage and confidence of the regent. After 
some further vicissitudes in 1378 he entered the service of the 
sultiin of his native town of Tunis, where he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to his studies and wrote his history of the 
Berbers. Having received permission to make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, he reached Cairo, where he was presented to the sultan, 


al-Malik udli-Dhahir Barkuk. who insisted on his remaining there, 
and in the year 1384 mad ‘ him grand cadi of the Malikite rite 
for Cairo. This office ho filled with great prudence and probity, 
removing many abuses in tlie administration of justice in Egypt. 
At this time the ship in which his wife and family, with all his 
property, were coming to join him, was wrecked, and every 
one on board lost. He endeavoured to find consolation in the 
completion of his history of the Arabs of Spain. At the same 
time he v/as removed from his office of cadi, which gave him 
more leisure tor his work. Three years later he made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and on his return lived in retirement in the Fay urn 
until 1399, when he was again called upon to resume his functions 
as cadi. Fie w.as removed and reinstated in the office no fewer 
than five times. 

In 1400 he was sent to Dnma.scus, in connexion with the. 
expedition intended to oppose Timur or Tamerlane. When 
Timur had l)ecome master of the situation, Ibn Khaldun let 
himself down from the walls of the city by a rope, and presented 
himself before tlie conqueror, who permitted him to return to 
Egypt. Ihn Klialdun died on the 16th of March 1406, at the 
age of sixty -four. 

The great work by which Im is known is a “ Universal History,” 
hut it deals more particularly with the history of the Arabs of Spain 
and Africa. Its Arabic title is Kitdb ul ' Ibar^ wa d'lwdn el Muhtada 
wa 7 Khabar, fi ayyutn ul 'Arab wa ’I'A'jdm wa 7 Berber', that is, " I’he 
Rook of Examples and the Collection of Origins and Information 
re.spcctmg the History of the Arabs, Foreigners and Berbers.” It 
consists of three books, an introduction and an autobiography. 
Book 1. treats of the influence of civilization ujion men ; book 11. of 
the history of the Arabs and other peoples from the remotest antiquity 
niitil the author's own times ; book iii. of the history of the Berber 
tribes and of the kingdoms founded by that race iii North Africa. 
The inlroduction is an elaborate Ueatise on the .science of history 
and the development of society, and the autobiography contains 
the history, not only of the author himself, hut of lus family and of 
the dynasties whicn ruled in Fez, Tunis and I'lem^eu during his 
lifetime. An edition of the Arabic text has been printed at Btiiaq, 
(7 vols., 1867) and a jiart ol the work has been translated by the late 
Baron McG. de Slane under the title of Hnluirc des Berbhes (Algiers, 
1852-1856) ; it contains an admirable account of the author and 
analysis of his work. Vol. i. , the MMqaddama (preface), was published 
by M. Quatrem6re (3 vols., Pans, 1858), often republish^ in tlie 
East, and a Fretu;h ri’anslation was made by McG. de Slane {3 vols., 
Paris, 1862-1868). The parts of the history referring to the cxjjcdi- 
tions of the Franks into Moslem lands were edited by C. J. Torn berg 
(Upsala, 1840), and the parts treating of the Banu-l Anmar kings 
of Granada were translated mto French by M. Gaudcfroy-Demoni- 
bvnes in the Journal asiatique, aer. 9, vol. xiii. The A ulobiography 
of Ibn Khaldun was translated into French by de Slane in the 
Jourjial asialique,HCT. 4, vol. iii. For an I'nglish appreciaton of the 
philosophical spirit of Ibn Khaldtin sec R.’ Flinrs History of the 
Philosophy of History (Edinburgh, 1803), 

(It. H. P ; G. W. T.) 

IBN KHALLIKAN [Abu -1 'Abbas Ahmad ibn Khallikan] 
(1211--1282), Arabian biographer, was born at Arbela, the son 
of a professor reputed to be ascended from the Barmecides of 
the court of Harun al-Rashid. When eighteen he went to Aleppo, 
where he studied for six years, then to Damascus, and in 1238 
to Alexandria and Cairo. In 1252 he married and became 
chief cadi of Syria in Damascus in 1261. Having held this office 
for ten years, he was professor in Cairo until 1278, when he again 
took office in Damascus for three years. In 1281 he accepted 
a professorship in the same city, but died in the following year. 

His great work is the Kitah Wafaydt ul-A'ydn, “ 'Hie Obituaries 
of Einmeiit Men.” Tt contains in alphabetical order the lives of the 
most celebrated persons of Moslem history and literature, except 
tiiose of Mahomet, the four caliphs and the companions of Mahomet 
and their followers (the Tdbiun). The work is anecdotal and con- 
tains many brief extracts from tlie poetry of the writers. It was 
jiublished by P. Wiistenfeld (Gottingen, 1835-1843), in purl by M( G. 
de Slane (Paris, 1838-1842), and also in Cairo (1859 and 18B2). 
An English translation by McG. de Slane was published for the 
Oriental Translation Fund m 4 vols. (London, 1842-1871). Thirteen 
extra biographies from a manuscript in Amsterdam were publi.shed 
by Pijnappd (Amsterdam, 1845). A Persian translation exists in 
manuscript, and various extracts from the work are known. Several 
supplements to the IxDok have been written, the best known being 
that of Mahommed ibn Shakir (d. 1362), published at Cairo 1882. 
A collection of poems by Ibn Khallikan is also extant. (G. W. T.) 

IBN QUTAIBA, or Kotaiba [Abu Mahommed ibn Muslim ibn 
Qutaiba] (828-889), Arabian writer, was born at Bagdad or 
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Kufa, and was of Iranian descent, his father belonging to Merv. 
Having studied tradition and philology he became cadi in 
Dinawar and afterwards teacher in Bagdad, where he died. 
He was the first representative of the eclectic school of Bagdad 
philologists that succeeded the schools of Kufa and Basra (see 
Arabia. : Literaiure, section “ Grammar ”). Although engaged 
also in theological polemic (cf. I. Gold^dher, Nhihammedantsche 
Stiidiru, ii. 136, Halle, 1890), his chief works were directed 
to the training of the ideal secretary. Of these five may be said 
to form a series. 'Hie Adah uUKdtih (“ Training of the Secretary ”) 
contains instruction in writing and is a compendium of Arabic 
style. It has been edited by Max Griinert (Leiden, 1900). 
The Kitdh ush-Shardb is still in manuscript. The Kiiah til- 
Mudnf has been edited by F. Wustenfeld as tlie Handbuch dvr 
Geschichk ^ (Gottingen, 1850) ; the Kitdb ush-Shi'r wash- 
Shti ardi (“ Book of Poetry and Poets ”) edited by M. J. deCoeje 
(Leiden, 1904).- The fifth and most important is iht^Uyiin td- 
Akhbdry which deals in ten books with lordship, war, nobility, 
character, sc'ience and eloquence, asceticism, friendship, requests, 
foods and women, with many illustrations from history, poetry 
and proverb (ed. C. Brockclmann, Leiden, 1900 sqq.). 

For othei works (which were much quoted by later Arabian 
M,Titers) see C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der avabisohen Liieraiur, voi- i. 
(Weimar, 1898), pp. 120-1^2. (G. W. T.) 

IBN SA'D [Abu 'Abdallah Mahommed ibn §ad ibn Moni' 
uz-Zuhri, often called Kfitib ul-Waqidi (“ secretary of Waqidt ”) 
of Basra] (d. 845), Arabian biographer, received his training 
in tradition from WaqidI and other celebrated teachers. He 
lived for the most part in Bagdad, and had the reputation of 
being both trustworthy and accurate in his writings, which, 
in consequence, were much used by later writers. His work, 
the Ktldb ui-Tabaqui ul-Kabir (15 vols.) contains the lives of 
Mahomet, his Companions and Helpers (including those who 
fought at Baclr as a special class) and of tlie following generation 
(the Followers) who received their traditions from the personal 
friends of the Prophet. 

I'his work has been edited under the superintendence of E. 
Sachau (Leiden, 1904 sqq.) ; cf. O. Loth, Das Ciassenbuch des Ibn 
Su'd (Leipzig, 1869). (G. W. T.) 

IBN TIBBON, a family of Jewish translators, who flourished 
in Provence in the 12U1 and 13th centuries. They all made 
original contributions to philosophical tind scientific literature, 
but thew permanent fame is based on their translations. Between 
them they rendered into Hebrew all the chief Jewish writings 
of the middle ages. These Hebrew translations were, in their 
turn, rendered into Latin (by Buxtorf and others) and in this 
form the works of Jewish authors found their way into the learned 
circles of Europe. The chief members of the Ibn Tibbon family 
were (i) Judah Ben Saul (1120- 1190), who was bom in Spain 
but settled in Lunel, He translated die works of Bahya, Halevi, 
Saadiah and the grammatical treatises of Jamih. (2) His son, 
Samuel (1150-1230), translated the Gutdg of the Perplexed 
by Maimonidfs. He justly termed his father “ the father of 
the Translators,” but Samuel’s own method suiqiassed his 
father’s in lucidity and fidelity to the original, (3) Son of 
Samuel, Mose*s (died 1283). He translated into Hebrew a 
large number of Arabic books (including the Arabic form of 
Euclid). The Ibn Tibbon family thus rendered conspicuous 
services to European culture, and did much to further among 
jews who did not understand Arabic the study of science and 
philosophy. (I. a.) 

IBN or X^fatl [Abu Bakr Mahommed ibn *Abd‘ul- 

Malik ibn Tufail ul-Qaisi] (d. 1185), Moslem philosopher, was 
born at Guadix near Granada. There he received a good training 
in philosophy and medicine, and is said to have been a pupil of 
Avempace He became secretary to the governor of 

Granada, and later physician and vizier to the Moliad caliph, 
Abu Ya'qub Yusuf. He died at Morocco. 

^ Summary in E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia (London, 
1902), pp. 387! 

* The preface was translated into German by Theodor Noldeke 
La his Bextrdge (Hanover, 1864), pp. 1-51. 
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His chief work is a philosophical romance, in which he describes 
the awakemug and growth of intellect m a child removed from the 
inliuenccs of ordinary life. Its Axabic title is Uiudat Hayy %bn Yaqz&n; 
it was edited by E. Pococke as Philosophm atUadidacixis (Oxford, 
1671 ; 2nd cd., 1700), and with a French translation by L. Gauthier 
(Algiers, Kioo). An English translation by S. Ockley was published 
in 1708 and has been reprinted since. A .Spanish transition by 
F. Pons Boi|»ues was published at Saragossa (1900). Another work 
of Ibn Tufail, the Kitub Asrdr iil-Hikma ul-mashraqlyya (“ Secrets 
of Eastern Science "), was published at BulSq (1882) ; cf. S. Munk, 
Melattgtfs (1859), pp. 410 sqq., and 1 '. J. de Boer, Gv'irhichte der Philo- 
sophic tm Islam (Stuttgart, 1901), pp. 160 sqq. (also an English transla- 
tion). (G. W. T.) 

IBN USAIBl^A [Muwaffaquddin Abu>l- Abbfis Ahmad ibn 
ul-Qasim ibn Abi Usaibi'aJ (1203-1270), Arabian phy.sician, was 
born at Damascus, the son of an oculist, and studied medicine 
at Damascus and Cairo. In 1236 he was appointed by Saladin 
physician to a new hospital in Cairo, but surrendered the ap- 
I pointment the following year to take up a post given him by 
the amir of Damascus in Salkhad near that city. 7’here he 
lived and died. He wrote "Uyftn id-Anba" fi Tabaqdt td-A^ihbd 
or “ Li ves of the Physicians,” wliich in its first edition (1245-1246) 
was dedicated to the vizier of Damascus. This he enlarged, 
though it is uncertain whether the new edition was made public 
in the lifetime of the author. 

Edition by A. Mulh*! (Komgsberg, 1B84). (G. W. T.) 

IBO, a district of British West Africa, on the lower Niger 
immediately above the delta, and mainly on the eastern bank 
of the river. The cliief town, frequently called by the same 
name (more correctly Abo or Aboh), lies on a creek which falls 
into the main .stream about 150 m. from its mouth and contains 
from 6000 to 8000 inhabitants. The I bo are a strong well-built 
Negro race. Their women are distinguished by their embon- 
point. The language of the Ibo is one of the most widely spoken 
on the lower Niger. The Rev. J. F. Schon began its reduction 
in 1841, and in 1861 he published a grammar {phu Ibo Grawr 
matical Elements, London, Church Miss. Soc.). (See Nigeria.) 

IBRAHlM AL-MAUSaLl (742--804), Arabian singer, was born 
of Persian parents settkid in Kufa. In his early years his parents 
died and he was trained by an uncle. Siitging^ not study, 
attracted him, and at the age of twenty-three he fed to Mosul, 
where he joined a band of wild youths. After a year he went to 
Rai (Rei, Rhagae), where he met an ambassador of the caliph 
Mansur who enabled him to come to Basra and take singing 
lessons. His fame as a singer spread, and the caliph Mahdl 
brought him to the court. There he remained a favourite under 
Hadi, while Harun al-Rashid kept him always with him until 
his death, when he ordered hi.s son (Ma'mun) to say the prayer 
over his corpse. Ibrahim, as might be expected, was no strict 
Moslem. Two or Ihme times he was knouted and imprisoned 
for excess in wine-drinking, but was always taken into favour 
again. His powers of song were far beyond anything else known 
at the time. Two of his pupils, his son Ishaq and Muhariq, 
attained celebrity after him. 

See the Preface to W, Ahlwardt’s Abu Nowas (Grf*if8wald, 1861), 
pp, 13-18, and the many stories of his life in the Kttdb ul-AghUniy 
V. 2-49. (G. W. T.) 

IBRAHIM PASHA (1789-1848), Egyptian general, is some- 
times spoken of as the adopted son of Mehemet Ali, pasha of 
Egypt. He is also and more commonly called his son. He was 
born in his father’s native town, Kavala in Thrace. During 
his father’s struggle to establish himself in Egypt, Ibrahim, 
then sixteen years of age, was sent as a hostage to the 
Ottomp capitan pasha (admiral), but when Mehemet AJi was 
recognized as piosha, and had defeated the English expedition 
under General A. M . Fraser, he was allowed to return to Egypt. 
When Mehemet Ali went to Arabia to prosecute the war against 
the Wahhabis in 1813, Ibrahim was left in command in Upper 
Egypt. He continued the war with the broken power of the 
Mamelukes, whom he suppressed. In 1816 he succeeded his 
brother Tusun in command of the Egyptian forces in Arabia. 
Mehemet Ali had already begun to introduce European discipline 
into his army, and Ibrahim had probably received some training, 
but his first campaign was conducted more in the old Asiauc 
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Style than his later operations. The campaign lasted two years, 
and terminated in the destruction of the Wahhabis as a political 
power. Ibrahim landed at Yembo, the port of Medina, on the 
30th of September 1816. The holy cities had been recovered 
from the Wahhabis, and Ibrahim’s task was to follow them into 
the desert of Nejd and destroy their fortresses. Such training 
as the Egyptian troops had received, and their artillery, gave 
them a marked superiority in the open field. But the difficulty 
of crossing the desert to the Wahhabi stronghold of Deraiya, 
some 400 m. east of Medina, and the courage of their opponents, 
made the conquest a very arduous one. Ibrahim displayed 
great energy and tenacity, sharing all the hardships of his army, 
and never allowing himself to be discouraged by failure. By the 
end of September i8t8 he had forced the Wahhabi leader to 
surrender, and had taken Deraiya, which he ruined. On the 
iith of December 1819 he made a triumphal entry into Cairo. 
After his return he gave effective support to the Frenchman, 
Colonel S^ve (Suleiman Pasha), who was employed to drill 
the army on the European model. Ibrahim set an example 
by submitting to he drilled as a recruit. When in 1824 Mehemet 
Ali was appointed governor of the Morca by the sultan, who 
desired his help against the insurgent Greeks, he sent Ibrahim 
with a squadron and an army of 17,000 men. The expedition 
sailed on the loth of July 1824, but was for some months unable 
to do more than come and go between Rhodes and Crete. The 
fear of the Greek fire shijis stopped his way to the Morea. When 
the Greek sailors mutinied from want of pay, he was able to 
land at Modon on the 26th of February 1825. He remained 
in the Morea till the capitulation of the 1st of October 1828 
was forced on him by the intervention of the Western powers. 
Ibrahim’s operations in the Morea were energetic and ferocious. 
He easily defeated the Greeks in the open field, and though the 
siege of Missolonghi proved costly to his own troops and to the 
Turks who operated with him, he brought it to a successful 
termination on the 24th of April 1826. The (ireek guerrilla 
bands harassed his army, and in revenge he desolated the countrj^ 
and sent thou.sands of the inhabitants into slavery in Egypt. 
These measures of repression aroused great indignation in Europe, 
and led first to the intervention of the English, French and 
Russian squadrons (see Navarino, Batti.e of), and then to 
the landing of a French expeditionary force. By the terms of 
the capitulation of the ist of October 1828, Ibrahim evacuated 
the count^>^ It is fairly certain that the Turkish government, 
jealous of his power, had laid a plot to prevent him and his 
troops from returning to Egypt. English officers who saw him 
at Navarino describe him as short, grossly fat and deeply marked 
with smallpox. His obesity did not cause any abatement of 
activity wlien next he took the field. In 1831, his father’s 
quarrel with the Porte having become flagrant, Ibrahim wa.s 
sent to conquer vSyria. 1 le carried out his task with truly remark- 
able energy. He took Acre after a severe siege on the 27lh of 
May 7832, occupied Damascus, defeated a d'urki.sh army at 
Homs on the 8th of July, defeated another Turkish army at 
Beilan on the 29th of July, invaded Asia Minor, and finally 
routed the grand vizier at Konia on the 21st of December. The 
convention of Kiitaiah on the 6th of May left Syria for a time 
in the hands of Mehemet Ali. Ibrahim was undoubtedly helped 
by ('olonel S^ve and the European officers in his army, but his 
intelligent docility to their advice, as well as his personal hardi- 
hood and energy, compare most favourably with the sloth, 
ignorance and arrogant conceit of the Turkish generals opposed 
to him. He is entitled to full credit for the diplomatic judgment 
and tact he showed in securing the support of the inhabitants, 
whom he protected and whose rivalries he utilized. After the 
campaign of 1832 and 1833 Ibrahim remained as governor in 
Syria. He might perhaps have administered successfully, but 
the exactions he was compelled to enforce by his father soon 
mined the popularity of his government and provoked revolts. In 
1838 the Porte felt strong enough to renew the struggle, and war 
broke out once more, Ibrahim won his last victory for his 
father at Nezib on the 24th of June 1839. But Great Britain 
and Austria intervened to preserve the integrity of Turkey. 


Their squadrons cut his communications by sea with Egypt, a 
general revolt isolated him in Syria, and he was finally compelled 
to evacuate the country in February 1841. Ibrahim spent the 
rest of his life in peace, but his health was ruined. In 1846 he 
paid a visit to western Europe, where he was received with 
some respect and a great deal of curiosity. When his father 
became imbecile in 1848 he held the regency till his own death 
on the loth of November 1848. 

See Edouard Gouin, L'P.gypie au XIX*‘ siHde (Paris, 1847) ; Aim6 
Vingtrimer, Soltman-Pasha [Colonel Seve) (Paris, 188O). A great 
deal of unpublished material of the highest interest with regard to 
Ibrahim’s personality and his system in Syria is preserved in the 
British Foreign Office archives ; for references to these see Cambridge 
Mod. Hist. X. 852, bibliography to chap. xvii. 

IBSEN, HENRIK (1828-1906), Norwegian dramatic and 
lyric poet, eldest son of Knud Henriksen Ibsen, a merchant, 
and of his wife Marichen Cornelia Altenburg, was born at Skien 
on the 20th of March 1828. For five generations the family had 
consisted on the father’s side of a blending of the Danish, German 
and Scottish races, with no intermixture of pure Norwegian. 
In 1836 Knud Ibsen became insolvent, and the family withdrew, 
in great poverty, to a cottage in the outskirts of the town. After 
brief schooling at Skien, Ibsen was, towards the close of 1843, 
apprenticed to an apothecary in Grimstad ; here he remained 
through seven dreary years of drudgery, which set their mark 
upon his .spirit. In 1847, in his nineteenth year, he began to 
write poetry. He made a gloomy and almost sinister impression 
upon persons who met him at this time, and one of his associates 
of those days has recorded that Ibsen “ walked about Grimstad 
like a mystery sealed with seven seals.” He had continued, by 
tissiduous reading, his sclf-educalion, and in 1850 he contrived 
to come up as a student to Christiania. In the same year he 
published his first work, the blank-verse tragedy of Catilina, 
under the pseudonym Brynjolf Bjarme. A second drama, 
The Viking^ s Barroiv^ was acted (but not printed) a few months 
later ; Ibsen was at this time entirely under the influence of tbc 
Danish poet Oehlensehlagcr. During the next year or two he 
made a very precarious livelihood in Christiania as a journalist, 
but in November 1851 he had the good fortune to be appointed 
“ stage-poet ” at the little theatre of Bergen, with a small hut 
regular salary. He was practically manager at thi. hou e, and 
he also received a travelling stipend. In 1852, therefore, he 
went for five months to study the stage, to Copenhagen and to 
Dresden. Among many dramatic experiments which I bsen made 
in Bergen, the most considerable and most satisfactory is the 
saga-drama of Mistress Inger at Oslraot, which was produced in 
1855 ; and printed at Christiania in 1857 ; here are already 
perceptible some qualities of his mature character. Much less 
significant, although at the time more successful, is The Feast at 
Solhaug, a tragedy produced in Bergen in 1856 ; liere for a 
moment Ibsen abandoned his own nascent manner for an 
imitation of the popular romantic dramatist of Denmark, Henrik 
Hertz. It is noticeable that Ibsen, by far the most original of 
modern writers for the stage, was remarkaldy slow in discovering 
the true bent of his genius. His next dramatic work was the 
romantic tragedy of Olaf Ltljekrans, performed in 1857, but 
unprinted until 1898. This was the last play Ibsen wrote in 
Bergen. In the summer of the former year his five years’ 
appointment came to an end, and he returned to Christiania. 
Almost immediately he began the composition of a work which 
showed an extraordinary advance on all that he had written 
before, the beautiful saga-drama of The Warriors in Helgeland^ 
in which he threw off completely the influence of the Danish 
remantic tragedians, and took his material directly from the 
ancient Icelandic sources. This play marks an epoch in the 
development of Norwegian literature. It was received by the 
maniigers, both in Christiania and Copenhagen, with con- 
temptuous disapproval, and in the autumn of 1857 Ibsen could 
not contrive to produce it even at the new theatre of which he 
was now the manager. The Warriors was printed at Christiania 
in 1858, but was not acted anywhere until 186 j. During these 
years Ibsen suffered many reverses and humiliations, but he 
persisted in his own line in art. Some of his finest short poems, 
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among others the admirable seafaring romance, Terje Vigm, 
belong to the year i860. The annoyances which Ibsen suffered, 
and the retrograde and ignorant conditions which he felt around 
him in Norway, developed the ironic qualities in his genius, and 
he became an acid satirist. The brilliant rhymed drama, Lovers 
Comedy, a masterpiece of lyric wit and incisive vivacity, was 
published in 1862. This was a protest against the convention- 
ality which deadens the beauty of all the formal relations between 
men and women, and against the pettiness, the publicity, and 
the prosiness of betrothed and married life among the middle 
classes in Norway ; it showed how society murders the poetry 
of love. For some time past Ibsen had been meditating another 
saga-drama in prose, and in 1864 this appeared, Kongsemnerne 
('rhe Pretenders). These works, however, now so universally 
admired, contained an element of strangeness which was not^ 
welcome when they were new. Ibsen’s position in Christiania 
grew more and more disagreeable, and he had positive misfortunes 
which added to his embarrassment. In 1862 his theatre became 
bankrupt, and he was glad to accept the poorly-paid post of 
“ aesthetic adviser ” at the other house. An attempt to obtain 
a poet’s pension (digtergage) was unsuccessful ; the Storthing, 
which had just voted one to Bjornson, refused to do the same for 
Ibsen. His cup was full of disillusion and bitterness, and in 
April 1864 he started, by Berlin and Trieste, ultimately to settle 
in Rome. His anger and scorn gave point to the satirical arrows 
which he shot back to liis thankless fatherland from Italy in the 
splendid poem of Braud, published in Copenhagen in 1866, a 
fierce attack on the Laodicean state of religious and moral 
sentiment in the Norway of that day j the central figure, the 
stern priest Brand, who attempts to live like Christ and is 
snubbed and hounded away by his latitudinarian companions, 
is one of the finest conceptions of a modern poet. Ibsen had 
.scarcely closed Brand before he started a third lyrico-dramatic 
satire. Peer Gynt (1867), which remains, in a technical sense, 
the most highly finished of all his metrical works. In Brand 
the hero had denounced certain weaknesses which Ibsen saw in 
the Norwegian character, but these and other faults are 
personified in the hero of Peer Gynt ; or rather, in this figure the 
poet pictured, in a type, the Norwegian nation in all the egotism, 
vacillation, and lukewarmness which he believed to be character- 
istic of it. Ibsen, however, acted better than he preached, and 
he soon forgot his abstraction in the portrait of Peer Gynt as 
a human individual. In this magnificent work modern Nor- 
wegian literature first rises to a level with the finest European 
poetry of the century. In 1869 Ibsen wrote the earliest of his 
prose dramas, the political comedy. The Young Men's League, 
in which for the first time he exercised his extraordinary gift 
for perfectly natural and yet pregnant dialogue. Ibsen was in 
Egypt, in October 1869, when his comedy was put on the stage 
in Christiania, amid violent expressions of hostility ; on hearing 
the news, he wrote his brilliant little poem of defiance, called 
At Port Said. By this time, however, he had become a successful 
author ; Brand sold largely, and has continued to be the most 
popular of Ibsen’s writings. In 1866, moreover, the Storthing 
had been persuaded to vote him a “ poet’s pension,” and there 
was now an end of Ibsen’s long struggle with poverty. In 1868 
he left Rome, and settled in Dresden until 1874, when he returned 
to Norway. But after a short visit he went back to Germany, 
and lived first at Dresden, afterwards at Munich, and did not 
finally settle in Christiania until 1891. His shorter lyrical poems 
were collected in 1871, and in that year his name and certain of 
his writings were for the first time mentioned to the English 
public. At this time he was revising his old works, which were 
out of print, and which he would not resign again to the reading 
world until he had subjected them to what in some instances 
(for example. Mistress Inger at Ostraat) amounted to practical 
recomposition. In 1873 he published a double drama, each part 
of which was of unusual bulk, the whole forming the tragedy of 
Emperor and Galilean ; this, Ibsen’s latest historical play, has 
for subject the unsuccessful struggle of Julian the Apostate to 
hold the world against the rising tide of Christianity. The work 
is of an experimental kind, and takes its place between the early 
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poetry and the later prose of the author. Compared with the 
series of plays which Ibsen had already inaugurated with The 
Young Men's Leagus, Emperor and Galilean preserves a colour 
of idealism and even of mysticism which was for many years to 
be absent from Ibsen’s writings, but to reappear in his old age 
I with The Master-builder, There is some foundation for the 
charge that Ibsen has made his romantic Greek emperor need- 
lessly squalid, and that he has robbed him, at last, too roughly 
of all that made him a sympathetic exponent of Hellenism. 
Ibsen was now greatly occupied by the political spectacle of 
Germany at war first in Denmark, then in France, and he believed 
that all things were conspiring to start a new epoch of individu- 
alism. He was therefore deeply disgusted by the Paris com- 
mune, and disappointed by the conservative reaction which 
succeeded it. This disillusion in political matters had a veiy^ 
direct influence upon Ibsen’s literary work. It persuaded 
him that nothing could l)e expected in the way of reform 
from democracies, from large blind masses of men moved 
capriciously in any direction, but that the sole hope for the 
future must lie in the study of personality, in the development 
of individual character. He set himself to diagnose the conditions 
of society, which he had convinced himself lay sick unto death. 
Hitherto Ibsen had usually employed rhymed verse for his 
dramatic compositions, or, in the case of his saga-plays, a studied 
and artificial prose. Now, in spite of the surprising achievements 
of his poetry, he determined to abandon versification, and to 
write only in the language of everyday conversation. In the first 
drama of this his new period, The Pillars of Society (1877), he 
dealt with the problem of hypocrisy in a small commercial centre 
of industry’, and he drew in the Bernick family a marvellous 
picture of social egotism in a prosperous seaport town. There 
was a certain similarity between this piece and A Doll's House 
(1879), although the latter was much the more successful in 
awakening curiosity. Indeed, no production of Ibsen’s has been 
so widely discussed as this, which is nevertheless not the most 
coherently conceived of his plays. Here also social hypocrisy, 
was the object of the playwright’s satire, but this time mainly 
in relation to marriage. In A Doll's House Ibsen first developed 
his views with regard to the individualism of woman. In his 
previous writings he had depicted woman as a devoted and 
willing sacrifice to man ; here he begins to explain that she 
has no less a duty to herself, and must keep alive her own con- 
ception of honour and of responsibility. The conclusion of A 
Doll's House was violently and continuously discussed through 
the length and breadth of Europe, and to the situation of Nora 
Helmer is probably due more than to anything else the long 
tradition that Ibsen is “ immoral.” He braved convention still 
more audaciously in Ghosts (1881), perhaps the most powerful 
of the series of plays in which Ibsen diagnoses the diseases 
of modern society. It was received in Norway with a tumult 
of ill-will, and the author was attacked no less venomously than 
he had been twenty years before. Ibsen was astonished and 
indignant at the reception given to Ghosts, and at the insolent 
indifferentism of the majority to all ideas of social reform. 
He wrote, more as a pamphlet than as a play, what is yet one of 
the most effective of his comedies. An Enemy of the People 
(1882). Dr Stockmann, the hero of that piece, discovers that 
the drainage system of the bathing-station on which the little 
town depends is faulty, and the water impure and dangerous. 
He supposes that the corporation will be grateful to have these 
deficiencies pointed out ; on the contrary, they hound him out 
of their midst as an “ enemy of the people.” In this play occurs 
Ibsen’s famous and typical saying, “ a minority may be right— 
a majority is always wrong.” This polemical comedy seemed 
at first to be somewhat weakened by the personal indignation 
which runs through it, but it has held the stage. Ibsen’s next 
drama. The Wild Duck (1884), was written in singular contrast 
with the zest and fire which had inspired An Enemy of the 
People. Here he is squalid and pessimistic to a degree elsewhere 
unparalleled in his writings ; it is not quite certain that he is 
not here guilty of a touch of parody of himself. The main 
figure of the play is an unhealthy, unlucky enthusiast, who goes 
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Ae Mrdid siAterfnges of others. This drama contains a fipire, 
n^almai Ekaai, i»?hD claims the bad pre-eminence of being the 
TTVcaiiest sconndTel in all drama. Th^ WUd Duck is the darkest, 
the least relieved, of Ibsen’s studies of social life, and his object 
in composing it is not ob\dous. With Rasmtrsholm (i8S6) he 
rose to the height of his genius again ; this is a mournful, but 
neither a pessimistic nor a cynical play. 'J'he fate.? which hang 
round the contrasted lives of Rosmer and Rebecca, the weak- 
willed scrupulous man and the strong-willed unshrinking woman, 
the old culture and the new, the sickly conscience and the robust 
one, create a splendid dmmatic antithesis. Ibsen then began 
to compose a series of dramas, of a more and more symbolical 
and poetic character ; the earliest of these was the mystical 
The Lady from the Sea (1888). At Christmas 1890 he brought 
out Hedda G abler ; two years later The M aster-builder {hy^mesier 
Solnach), in which many critics see the highest attainment of 
his genius ; at the close of 1894 Little Eyolf ; in 1896 John 
Gabriel Borkman \ and in 1900 When Wc Dead Awaken. On 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday (1898) Ibsen was the 
recipient of the higliest honours from his own country and of 
congratulations and gifts from all parts of the world. A colossal 
bronze statue of him was erected outside the new National 
Theatre, Christiania, in September 1899. In 1901 his health 
began to decline, and he was ordered by the physician to abandon 
every species of mental effort. The evil advanced, and he 
became unconscious of the pas.sage of events. After lingering 
in this sad condition he died, without suffering, on the 23rd of 
May 1906, and was accorded a public funeral, with the highest 
national honours. 


Proior carried on an ardent propaganda in favour of Ibaen from 
1883, and Jules Lemaitre's artick'^ in his Les Contemporaim and 
Impressions de thidtre did much to encourage discussion. VV. Archer 
forwarded the cause in England from 187K onwards. In Germany 
Ibsen began to be known in 1866, wlien John Grieg, P. F. Siebold 
and Adolf Strodtmann successively drew attention to hie early 
dramas ; but his real popularity among the Germans dates from 

(E. G.) 

IBYCUS, of Rh^ium in Italy, Greek lyric poet, contemporary 
of Anacreon, flourished in the 6th century B.c. Notwithstanding 
his good position at home, he lived a wandering life, and spent 
a considerable time at the court of Polycrales, tyrant of Samos. 
The story of his death is thus related : While in the neighbour- 
hood of Corinth, the poet was mortally wounded by robbers. 
As he lay dying he saw a flock of crane.s flying overhead, and 
called upon them to avenge his death. The murderers betook 
themselves to Corinth, and soon after, while sitting in the theatre, 
saw the cranes hovering above. One of them, either in alarm or 
jest, ejaculated, “ Behold the avengers of Ibycus,” and thus 
gave the clue to the detection of the crime (Plutarch, De garni- 
hiate^ xiv.). The phrase, “ the cranes of Ibycus,” passed 
into a proverb among the Greeks for the discovery of crime 
through divine intervention. According to Suidas, Ibycus 
wrote seven books of lyrics, to some extent mythical and heroic, 
but mainly erotic (Cicero, Tusc. disp, iv. 33), celebrating the 
charms of beautiful youths and girls. F. G." Welcker suggests 
that they were sung by choruses of boys at the beauty com- 
petitions ” held at Lesbos. Although the metre and dialect are 
Dorian, the poems breathe the spirit of Aeolian inelii, poetry. 

The best editions of the fragments are by F. W. Schneidewin 
(1833) and Bergk, Poetae lyr%ci Oraeot. 


No recent writer belonging to the smaller countries of Europe 
has had so widely spread a fame as that of Ibsen, and although 
the value of his dramatic work is still contested, it has received 
the compliment of vivacious discussion in every part of the 
world. There would, perhaps, have been less violence in this 
discussion if it had been perceived that the author does not 
pose as a moral teacher, but as an imaginative investigator. 
He often and with much heat insisted that he was not called 
upon as a poet to suggest a remedy for the diseases of society, 
but to diagnose them. In this he was diametrically oppo.sed 
to Tolstoi, who admitted that he wrote his books for the healing 
of the nations. If the .subjects which Ibsen treats, or some of 
them, are open to controversy, we are at least on firm ground 
in doi^ homage to the splendour of his art as a pkiywright. 
He reintroduc^ into modern dramatic literature something 
of the velocity and inevitability of Greek tragic intrigue. It is 
very rarely that any technical fault can be found with the archi- 
tecture of his plots, and his dialogue is the most lifelike that the 
modern stage has seen. His long apprenticeship to the theatre 
was of immense service to him in this respect. In every country, 
though least perhaps in England, the influence of Ibsen has been 
marked m the theatrical productions of the younger school. 
Even in England, on the rare occasions when his dramas are 
acted, they awaken great inlerest among intelligent playgoers. 

The editions of Ibsf»n's works are numerous, but the final text is 
included in the Samhde Vaerkcr^ with a bibliography by J. B. 
Halvorsen, published m Copenhagen, m 10 vols. (1898-1902). They 
have been translated into the principal European languages, and 
into Japanese. The study of Tosen in English was begun by Mr 
Gosse in 1872, and continued by Mr William Archer, whose version of 
Ibsen's prose dramas apiK*ared in 5 vols. (1890, 1891 ; new and 
revised edition, iyo6). Other translators have been Mr C. Herford, 
Mr R. A. Streatfiold, Miss Franexjs Lord and Mr Adie. His Corre- 
spondence was edited, in 2 vols., under the supervison of his son, 
Sigurd Ibsen, in roo.^ (Eng trans , 1905). Critical studies on the 
writings and position of Ibsen are innumerable, and only those 
which were influential in guiding opinion, during the early part 
ol his career, in the variuu:. countries, can be mentioned here : 
G<‘or^ Brandes, Asthetiske Sludier (Copenhagen, 1868) ; Les Quesnel, 
Poh:e scandinave (Paris 1874) ; Valfrid Valsenlus, Henrik Jhsen 
(Helsingfors, 1879) ; Edmund Gosse, Studies in Nortkern Literature 
(London, 1879) ; L. Passarge, Henrik Ibsen (Leipzig, 1883) ; G. 
Brandes, Bjdrnson och Ibsen (Stockholm, 18H29; Henrik Jaeger, 
Henrik Ibsen jSjS'-jSSS (Copenhagen, 1888 ; Eng. trans., 1890) ; 
T. Terwcy, Henrik Ibsen (Amsterdam, 1882) ; G. Bernard Shaw, 
The Quintessence of Ibsen (London, 1892). In France Count Montz 


ICA (Yca, or Ecca), a city of southern Peru and the capital 
of a department of the same mime, 170 m. S.S.E. of Tima, and 
46 m. by rail S.E, of Ihsco, its port on the Pacific const. Pop. 
(1906, official estimate) 6000. It lies in a valley of the foothills 
of the Cordillera Occidental, which is watered by the Rio de 
Ica, i.s made highly fertile by irrigation, and is filled with vine- 
yards and cotton fields ; between this vallev and the coast is 
a desert. The original town was founded in 1563, 4 m. 
E. of its present site, but it was destroyed by the earthquake 
of 1571 , and again by that of 1664, after which the present town 
was laid out near the ruins. In 1882 a Chilean marauding 
expedition inflicted great damage to private property in the 
town and vicinity. These repeated disasters give the place a 
partially ruined appearance, but it has considerable commercial 
and industrial prosperity. It has a large cotton factory and 
there are some smaller industries. Wine-making is one of the 
principal industries of the valley, and much brandy, called 
pisco, is exported from Pisco. A new industry k that of drying 
the fruits for which this region is celebrated. ' lea is the seat of 
a national college. 

The department of Ica lies between the We.stem Cordillera 
and the Pacific coast, and extends from the department of Lima 
S.E. to that of Arequipa, Pop, (1906, official estimate) 68,220 j 
area 8721 sq. m. Ica is in the rainless region of Peru, and the 
greater part of its surface is barren. It is crossed by the rivers 
Pisco, Ica and Grande, whose tributaries drain the western 
slope of the Cordillera, and whose valleys are fertile and highly 
cultivated. The valley of the Nasca, a tributary Of the Grande, 
is celebrated for an extensive irrigating system constructed by 
the natives before the discovery of America. The principal 
products of the department are cotton, grapes, wine, spirits, 
sugar and fruit. There are two good ports on the northern 
cc^st, Tambo dc Mora and Pisco, the latter being connected 
with the capital by a railway acro8.« the desert, 46 m. long. 

ICE (a word common to 'Teutonic languages ; cf. Ger. Eis), 
the solid crystalline form which water a.ssumes when exposed 
to a sufficiently low temperature. It is a colourless crystalline 
Substance, assuming forms belonging to the hexagonal system, 
and distinguished by a well-marked habit of twinning, which 
occasions the beautiful “ ice flowers ’’ displayed by hoar-frost. 
It is frequently precipitated as hoar-frost, snow or hail ; and 
in the glaciers and snow.« of lofty mountain systems or of regions 
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of high latitude it exists on a gigantic scale, being especially 
cli^acterisdc of the seas and lands around the poles. In various 
regions,, especially in France and Italy,. g3»at quantities of ice 
form in caves, which, in virtue of their depth below the eartii’s 
surface, their height above tJie sea-level,, or their exposure to 
suitable winds, or to two or more of these conditions in com- 
bination, are unaffected by ordinary climatic changes, so that 
tlie mean annual temperature is sufficiently low to ensure the 
permanency of the ice. The temperature at which water 
freezes, and also at which ice melts, is so readily determined 
that it is employed as one of the standard temperatures in the 
graduation of ordinary thermometer scales, this temperature 
being the zero of the Centigrade and Reaumur scales, and 32° 
of the Fahrenheit (see Tue^imometry). In the act ol freezing, 
water, though its temperature remains unchanged, undergoes 
a remarkable expansion so that ice at C. is less dense than 
watej: — a fact demonstrated by its power of floating. The 
sub -aqueous retention of “ground-ice” or “ anclior - ice,” 
which forms in certain circumstances at the bottom of streams 
or pools in which there are many eddies, is due to the cohesion 
between it and the stones or rocks which compose the bed of 
the streams or pools. As water expands on freezing, so con- 
versely ice contracts on melting ; and the ice-cold water thus 
formed continues to contract when heated until it has reached 
its point of maximum density, the temperature at which this 
occurs being about 39° Fahr. or 4° C. Above this point water | 
continuously expands, and at no temperature is it less dense , 
than ice as is shown by the following table : — I 

Density of icc at o® C. — *9175 j 

„ water at o" C. - -oQgSS 

„ „ 4® C. = 1*00000 

„ „ lo^C. = *99976 

„ ,, 100® C.= *95866 

Under the influence of heat, icc itself behaves as most solids 
do, contracting when cooled, expanding when heated. Accord- 
ing to PUicker, the coefficient of cubical dilatation at moderately 
low temperatures is 0*0001585. From a series of elaborate 
experiments, J*crson deduced 0*505 as the specific heat of icc, 
or about half that of water. 

Though no rise of temperature accompanies the melting of 
ice, there is yet a definite quantity of heat absorbed, namelv, 
about 80 calories per gram ; this is called the latent heat of 
fusion of water (see Fusion). The same amount of heat is 
evolved when water becomes ice. That ice can be melted by 
increase of pressure w^as first pointed out by James Thomson 
in 1849. showed that, siiu'e water expands on freezing, 
the laws of thermodynamics require that its freezing-point 
must be lowered by increase of pressure ; and he calculated 
that for every additional atmosphere of pressure the freezing- 
point of water was lowered by 0*0075°. Iliis result was verified 
by his brother, Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), in 1850. 
The Thomsons and H. L. F. Helmholtz successfully applied 
this behaviour of ice under pressure to the explanation of many 
properties of the substance. When two blocks of ice at 0° C. 
are pressed together or even simply laid in contact, they gradually 
unite along their touching surfaces till they form one block. 
This “ regelation ” is due to the increased pressure at the various 
points of contact causing the ice there to melt and cool. The 
water so formed tends to escape, thus relieving the pressure 
for an instant, refreezing and returning to the original tem- 
perature. This succession of melting and freezing, with their 
accompanying thermal effects, goes on until the two blocks are 
cemented into one. 

Ice forms over fresh water if the tempeniture of the air has 
been for a sufficient time at or below the freezing-point ; but 
not until the whole mass of water has been cooled down to its 
point of maximum density, so that tlie subsequent cooling 
of the surface can give rise to no convection currents, is freezing 
possible. Sea-water, in the most favourable circumstances, 
does not freeze till its temperature is reduced to about -2° C. ; 
and the ice, when formed, is found to have rejected four-fifths 
of the salt which was originally present. In the upper provinces 
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of India* water is made to^ freeze during cxild’ dear nig^ta by 
leaving it ovemi^t in porous vessels, or m botdea wmcli are 
enwrapped in moistened doth. The water then freezes, in virtue 
of the cold produced by its own evaporation or by th® drying 
of the moiste^ied wrapper. In Beng^ the natives resort to a 
still more elaborate forcing of the conditions. Pits are dug 
about 2 ft. deep and filled three-quarters full with dry straw, 
on which are set fiat porous pans containmg the water to be 
frozen. Exposed overnight to a cool dry gentle wind from the 
north-west, the water evaporates at the expense of its owm 
heat, and the consequent cooling takes plaoe with sufficient 
rapidity to overbalance the slow influx of heat from above 
through the cooled dense air or from below through the badly 
conducting straw. 

See Water, and for the manufacture of kc see Reprigeratxno. 

ICEBERG (from ice and Berg, Ger. for hill, mountain), a 
floating mass of ice broken from the end of a glacier or from an 
ice-shcet. The w'ord is sometimes, but rarely, applied to the 
arch of an Arctic glacier vi*‘wed from the sea. It is more com- 
monly used to describe huge floating masses of ice that drift 
from polar regions into navigable waters. They are occasionally 
encountered far beyond the polar regions, rising into beautiful 
forms with breakers roaring into their caves and streams of 
water pouring from their pinnacles in the warmer air. When, 
however, they rest in comparatively warm water, melting takes 
place most rapidly at the Imse and they frequently overturn. 
Only one-ninth of the mass of ice is seen above water. When 
a glacier descends to the sea, as in Alaska, and “ advances 
into water, the depth of which approaches its thickness, the 
cnd.s are broken off and the detached masses float away as 
icebergs. Many of the bergs are overturned, or at least tilted, 
as they set sail. If this does not happen at once it is likely to 
occur later as the result of the wave-cutting and Halting which 
disturb their equilibrium ” (T. C. Cltamberlimand R. D. Salisbury, 
Geology : Processes and their Resuits ^ 1905), These bergs carry 
a load of ddbris from the glacier and gradually strew thoir load 
upon the sea floor. They do not travel fur before losing all 
stony and earthy debris, but glacial material found in dredgings 
shows that icebergs occasionally carry their load far from land. 
The structure of the iceberg varies with its origin and is always 
that of the glacier or ice-sheet from which it was broken. The 
breaking off of the ice-sheet from a Greenland glacier is called 
locally the “ calving ” of the glacier. The constantly renewed 
material from which the icebergs arc formed is brought down 
! by the motion of the glacier. The ice^sheet cracks at the end, 
and masses break off, owing to the upward pressure of the water 
upon the lighter ice which is pushed into it. This is accomplished 
with considerable violence. The disintegration of an Arctic ice^ 
sheet is a simpler matter, as the ice is already floating. 

ICELAND (Dan. Island), an island in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, belonging to Denmark. Its extreme northerly point 
is touched by the Arctic Circle ; it lies between 13° 22' and 24’’ 
35' W., and between 63° 13' and 66° 33' N., and has an area of 
40,437 sq. m. Its length is 298 m. and its breadth 194 m., the 
shape being a rough oval, broken at the north-west, where a 
peninsula, diversified by a great number of fjords, projects 
from the main portion of the island. The total length of ^ 
coast-line is about 3730 m., of which approximatiely one-third 
belongs to the north-western peninsula. Iceland is a plateau 
or tableland, built up of volcanic rocks of older and younger 
formation, and pierced on all sides by fjords and valleys. Com*- 
pared with the tableland, the lowlands have a relatively small 
area, namely, one-fourteenth of the whole ; but these lovdands 
are almost the only parts of the island which are inhabited. 
In consequence of the rigour of its climate, the central tableland 
is absolutely uninhabitable. At the outside, not more than one- 
fourth of the area of Iceland is inhabited ; the rest consists of 
elevated deserts, lava streams and glaciers. The north-west 
peninsula is separated from the main mass of the island by the 
bays Hunafl6i and BreiSifjbrSr, so that there are really two 
tablelands, a larger and a smaller. The Isthmus which connects 
the two is only 4i m. across, but has an altitude of 748 ft. The 
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mean elevation of the north-west peninsula is 2000 ft. The 
fjords and glens which cut into it are shut in by precipitous walls 
of basalt, which plainly shows that they have been formed 
by erosion through the mass of the plateau. The surface of 
this tableland is also bare and desolate, being covered with gravel 
and fragments of rock. Here and there are large straggling 
snowfields, the largest being Gldmu and Drangajokull,^ on the 
culminating points of the plateau. The only inhabited districts 
are the shores of the fjords, where grass grows capable of support- 


separated from one another by rocky promontories, appear to 
owe their origin to subsidences of the surface ; whereas the 
fjords of the north-west peninsula, which make excellent harbours, 
and those of the east coast seem to be the result chiefly of erosion. 

Glacier s.-'-Kn area of 5170 sq. m. is covered with snowfields 
and glaciers. This extraordinary development of ice and snow 
is due to the raw, moist climate, the large rainfall and the low 
summer temperature. The snow-line varies greatly in different 
parts of the island, its range being from 1300 to 4250 ft. It is 


ing sheep ; but a large proportion of the population gain their highest on the tableland, on the north side of Vatnajokull, and 
livelihood by fishing. The other and larger tableland, which lowest on the north-west peninsula, to the south of North Cape. 


constitutes the substantial part of Ireland, reaches its culminating 
point in the south-east, in the gigantic snowfield of Vatnajokull, 


Without exception the great nhSs of Iceland belong to the interior 
tableland. They consist of slightly rounded domes or billowy 


which covers 3300 sq. m. Theaxisof highest elevation of Iceland snowfields of vast thickness. In external appearance they bear 


stretches from north-west to south-east, from the head of 
Hvammsfjor^r to Hornafjor^r, and from this water-parting the 
rivers descend on both sides. The crest of the water-parting 

is crowned by a chain of snow-capped 

mountains, separated by broad patches of — — j 

lower ground. They are really a chain of I 

minor plateaus which rise 4500 to 6250 ft. J 

above sea-level and 2000 to 3000 ft. above 

the tableland itself. In the extreme east is __ 

Vatnajokull, which is separated from Tungna- 

fellsjokull by Vonarskard (3300 ft.). Between 

Tungnafellsjokull and Hofsjokiill lies the broad 

depression of Sprengisandr (2130 ft.). Continu- 

ing north-west, between Hofsjokull and the I u 

next snow-capped mountain, Langjokull, lies 2 

Kjblur (2000 ft.) ; and between Langjokull 

and Eiriksjokull, Fiosaskard (2630 ft.), 'lb 

the north of the jbklar last mentioned there Rna-f*"* |,d 

are a number of lakes, all well stocked with 

fish. Numerous valleys or glens penetrate into 

the tableland, especially on the north and east, ^ 

and between them long mountain spurs, sections — -j'lo-vSi 

of the tableland which have re.sisled the action i 

of erosion, thrust themselves towards the sea. I 

Of these the most considerable is the mas.s B 

crowned by Myrdalsjokull, which stretches j Snowfhidt iOlacmr^ > , 

towards the south, "J'hc interior of the table- • 

land consists for the most part of barren, A ^4" 

grassless deserts, the surface being covered 


a closer resemblance to the glaciers of the Polar regions than 
to those of the Alps. 'J'hc largest snowfields are Vatnajokull 
(3280 sq. m.), Hofsjokull (520) Langjokull (500) and M^rdals- 
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by gravel, loose fragments of rock, lava, driftsand, volcanic jokull (3Q0). 'I’he glaciers which stream off from these snowfields 
ashes and glacial detritus. arc often of vast extent, c.g. the largest glacier of Vatnajokull 

Save the lower parts of the larger glens, there arc no lowlands has an area of 150 to 200 sq. m., but the greater number arc 
on the north and east. The south coast is Hat next the sea ; small. Altogether, more than 120 glaciers are knoAvn in Ireland, 
but immediately underneath Vatnajokull there is a strip of It is on the south side of Vatnajokull that they descend lowest ; 
gravel and sand, brought down and deposited by the glacial the lower end of Breidamerkurjokull was in llie year 1894 only 
streams. The largest low-lying plain of Iceland, lying between 30 ft. above sea-level. The glaciers of the north-west peninsula 
Mjfrdalsjbkull and Reykjancs, has an area of about 1550 sq, m. also descend nearly to sea-level. The great number of streams 
In its lowest parts this plain barely keeps above sea-level, of large volume is due to the moist climate and the abundance 
but it rises gradually towards the interior, terminating in a of glaciers, and the milky white or yellowish-brown colour of 
ramification of valleys. Its maximum altitude is attained their waters (whence the common name Hvitd, white) is due to 
at 381 ft. near Geysir. On the west of Mount Hekla this plain the glacial clays. The majority of them change theii courses 
connects by a regular slope directly with the tableland, to the very often, and vary greatly in volume ; frequently they are 
great injury of its inhabited districts, which are thus exposed to impetuous torrents, forming numerous waterfalls. Iceland also 
the clouds of pumice dust and driftsand that cover large areas possesses a great number of lakes, the largest being Thing- 
of the interior. Nevertheless the greater part of this lowland vallavatn ^ and Thorisvatn, each about 27 sq. m. in arciJ. 
plain produces good grass, and is relatively well inhabited. The M^vatn, in the north, is well known from the natural beauty of 
plain is drained by three rivers — Markarfljol, Thjbrs 4 and its surroundings. Above its surface tower a great number of 
Oelfusa — all of large volume, and numerous smaller streams, volcanoes and several craters, and its waters arc alive with 
Towards the west there exist a number of warm springs. There water-fowl, a multitude of ducks of various species breeding 
is another lowland plain around the head of Faxafloi, nearly on its islands. The lakes of Iceland owe their origin to different 
400 sq. m. in extent. As a rule the surface of this second plain causes, some being due to glacial erosion, others to volcanic 
IS very marshy. Several dales or glens penetrate the central subsidence. Myvatn fills a depression between lava streams, 
tableland; the eastern part of this lowland is called Borgar- and has a depth of not more than 8} ft. The group of lakes 
fjorftr, the western part Myrar. called Fiskivotn (or Veidivotn), which lie in a desolate region 

The great bays on the west of the island (Faxafloi and BrciM- to the west of Vatnajokull, consist for the most part of crater 
fj 6 rtir ),2 as well as the many bays on the north, which are lakes. The groups of lakes which lie north-west from Langjokull 
1 pkull, plural idfilar, Icel. snowheld, glacier. occupy basins formed between ridges of glacial gravel ; and in 

“ ridi, bay; fjord. » Vatn, lake. 
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the valleys numerous lakes are found at the backs of the old 
moraines. 

Volcanoes , — Iceland is one of the most volcanic regions of 
the earth ; volcanic activity has gone on continuously from 
the formation of the island in the Tertiary period down to the 
present time. So far as is known, there have in historic times 
been eruptions from twenty-five volcanic vents. Altogether 
107 volcanoes are known to exist in Iceland, with thousands of 
craters, great and small. The lava-streams which have flowed 
from them since the Glacial epoch now cover an area of 4650 
sq. m. They are grouped in dense masses round the volcanoes 
from which they have flowed, the bulk of the lava dating from 
outbreaks which occurred in prehistoric times. The largest 
volume of lava which has issued at one outflow within historic 
times is the stream which came from the craters of Laki at 
Skaptd. Tins belongs to the year 1783, and covers an area of 
218 sq. m., and amounts to a volume represented by a cube each 
of whose sides measures 7J m. The largest unbroken lava-field 
in Iceland is Oda^ahraun (Lava of Evil Deeds), upon the table- 
land north from Vatnajokull (2000 to 4000 ft. above sea-level). 
It is the accretion of countless eruptions from over twenty 
volcanoes, and covers an area of 1300 sq. m. (or, including all 
its ramifications and minor detached streams, 1700 sq. m.), and 
its volume would fill a cube measuring 13-4 m. in every direction. 
As regards their superficies, the lava -streams differ greatly. 
Sometimes they are very uneven and jagged (apaUiraun), con- 
sisting of blocks of lava loosely flung together in the utmost 
confusion. The great lava-fields, however, are composed of 
vast sheets of lava, ruptured and riven in divers ways {hcllu- 
hraun). The smooth surface of the viscous billowy lava is further 
diversified by long twisted “ ropes,’’ curving backwards and 
forwards up and down the undulations. Moreover, there arc 
gigantic fissures, running for several miles, caused by subsidences 
of the underlying sections. The best -known fissure of this 
character is Almannagja at Thingvellir. On the occasion of 
outbreaks the fine ashes arc scattered over a large portion of 
the island, and sometimes carried far across the Atlantic. After 
the eruption of Katla in 1625 the ashes were blown as far as 
Bergen in Norway, and when Askja was in eruption in 1875 
a rain of ashes fell on the west coast of Norway ii hours 40 
minutes, and at Stockholm 15 hours, afterwards. The volcanic 
ash frequently proves extremely harmful, destroying the pastures 
so that Ihe .sheep and cattle die of hunger and disease. The 
outbreak of Laki in 1783 occasioned the loss of 11,500 cattle, 
28,000 horses and 190,500 sheep — that is to say, 53 % of the 
cattle in the island, 77 % of the horses and 82 % of the sheep. 
Alter that the island was visited by a famine, which destroyed 
9500 people, or one-fifth of the total population. 

The Icelandic volcanoes may be divided into three classes : 
(i) cone-shaped, like Vesuvius, built up of alternate layers 
of ashes, scoriae and lava ; (2) cupola-shaped, with an easy 
slope and a vast crater opening at the top — these shield-shaped 
cupolas are composed entirely of layers of lava, and their inclina- 
tion is seldom steeper than 7°~8° ; (3) chains of craters running 
close alongside a fissure in the ground. For the most part the 
individual craters are low, generally not exceeding 300 to 500 ft. j 
These crater chains arc both very common and often very long. 
The chain of Laki, which was formed in 1783, extends 20 m., 
and embraces about one hundred separate craters. Sometimes, 
however, the lava-streams are vomited straight out of gigantic 
fissures in the earth without any crater being formed. Many 
of the Icelandic volcanoes during their peric^ds of quiescence 
are covered with snow and ice. Then when an outbreak occurs 
the .snow and icc melt, and in that way they sometimes give 
rise to serious catastrophes (jokulhlaup), through large areas 
being suddenly inundated by great floods of water, which bear 
masses of ice floating on their surface. Katla caused very 
serious destruction in this way by converting several cultivated 
districts into barren wastes. In the same way in the year 
1362 Ocraefajokull, the loftiest mountain in Iceland (6424 ft.), 
swept forty farms, together with their inhabitants and live 
stock, bodily into the ocean. The best-known volcano is Hekla 


(510S ft.), which was in eruption eighteen times within the 
historic period down to 1845. Katla durii^ the same period 
was active thirteen times down to r86o. Tlie lawst volcano 
is Askja, situated in the middle of the lava-field of Odat^ahraun. 
Its crater measures 34 sq. m. in area. At M>fvatn there are 
several volcanoes, which were particularly active in the years 
1724-1730. On several occasions there have been volcanic out- 
breaks under the sea outside the peninsula of Reykjanes, islands 
appearing and afterwards disappearing again. The crater 
chain of Laki has only been in eruption once in historic times, 
namely, the violent and disastrous outbreak of 1783. Iceland, 
however, possesses no constantly active volcano. There are 
often long intervals between the successive outbreaks, and many 
of the volcanoes (and this is especially true of the chains of 
craters) have only vented themselves in a solitary outburst. 

Earthquakes arc frequent, especially in the districts which 
are peculiarly volcanic. Historical evidence goes to show 
that they are closely associated with three naturally defined 
regions: (i) the region between Skjdlfandi and Axarfj6r^'r 
in the north, where violent earth tremblings are extremely 
common ; (2) at Faxafloi, where minor vibrations are frequent ; 
(3) the southern lowlands, between Reykjanes and M^rdals- 
jokull, have frequently been devastated by violent earthquake 
shocks, with great loss of property and life, e.g, on the 14th- 
i6th of A.ugust 1784, when 92 farmsteads were totally destroyed, 
and 372 farmsteads and j i churches were seriously damaged ; 
and again in August and September 1896, when another terrible 
earthquake destroyed 161 farmsteads and damaged 155 others. 
Hot spring.s are found in every part of Iceland, both singly 
and in groups ; they arc particularly numerous in the western 
portion of the southern lowlands, where amongst others is the 
famous Geyser (q.v,). Sulphur springs and boiling mud lakes 
arc also general in the volcanic districts ; and in places there 
are carbonic acid springs, these more especially on the peninsula 
of Snicfellsnes, north of Faxafloi. 

Geology, — Iceland is built up almost entirely of volcanic rocks, 
none of them older, however, than the middle of the Tertiary period. 
The earlier flows were probably contemporaneous with those of Green* 
land, the Faeroe.s, the western islands of Scotland and the north-east 
of Ireland. The principal varieties are basalt and palagonitic 
breccias, the former covering two-thirds of the entire area, the latter 
the remainmg one-third. Compared with these two systems, all 
other formations have an in significant development. The palagonitic 
breccia.s, which stretch in an irregular belt .across the island, are 
I younger than the ba.salt. In the north-west, north and east llu* coasts 
I are formed of basalt, and rise in steep, gloomy walls of rock to alti- 
I tudes of 3000 ft. and more above sea-level. Deposits of clay, with 
I remains of plants of the 7 'ertiary period, lignite and tree-trunks 
j pressed flat, which the Icelanders coll surtarbrandur ^ occur in places 
j in the heart of the basalt formation. These fossiliferous strata are 
I developed in gre.atest thickness in the north-west peninsula. Indeed, 

I in some few places well-marked impressions of leaves and fruit have 
I been discovered, proving that in Tertiary times Iceland po.s.sessed 
I extensive forests, and its annual mean temperature must have been 
I at lea.st ^8” Fahr. , whereas the present mean is 35-6®. The palagonitic 
j breccias, which attain their greatest development in the south of the 
1 island and on the tableland, consist of reddish, brown or yellowish 
rocks, tuffs and breccias, belonging to several different groups or 
j divisions, the youngest of which seem.s to be of a date subsequent 
to the Glacial epoch. All over Iceland, in both the basalt and breccia 
formations, there occur small intrusive beds and dikes of liparite, 
and as this rock is of a lighter colour than the basalt, it is visible 
from a distance. In the south-east of the island, in the parish of 
L6n, there exist a few mountains of gabbro, a rock which does not 
occur in any other part of Iceland. Near Husavik in the north there 
have been found marine deposits containing a number of marine 
.shells ; they belong to the Red Crag division of the Pliocene. In 
the miiddlc of Iceland, where the geological foundation is tuft and 
breccias, large areas are buried under ancient outflows of lava, which 
bear evidences of glacial scratching. These lava streams, which are 
of a dolerilic character, flowed before the Glacial age, or during its 
continuance, out of lava cones with gigantic crater openings, such as 
may be seen at the present day. During the Glacial epoch the whole 
of Iceland was covered by a vast sheet of inland ice, except for a 
few small isolated peaks rising along its outer margins. This ice-cai) 
had on the tableland a thickness of 2.^00 to 2600 ft. Rocks scored 
by glacial ice and showing plain indications of striation, together with 
thousands of erratic blocks, are found scattered all over Iceland. 
Signs of elevation subsequent to the Glacial epoch arc common all 
round the island, especially on the north-west peninsula. There are 
found strikingly developed marine terraces of gravel, shore lines and 
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Burf beaches marked on the solid rock. In several places there ore 
traces of ahellti; and sometimes skeletal remains of wliales and 
walruses, as well as ancient driftwood, have been discovered at 
tolerable distances from the present coast. I'he ancient shore-lines 
occur at two different altitudes. Along the higher, 230 to 260 ft. above 
the existing sea-level, shells have been found which are character- 
istic of high Arctic latitudes and no longer exwt in Iceland ; whereas 
on tlie lower shore- line, 100 to 130 ft., the shells belong to species 
which occur amongst the coavst fauna of the present day. 

The ^e5rserB ana other hot springs arc due to the same causes as 
the active volcanoes, and the earthcjuakes are probably manifesta- 
tionB of the same forces. A feature ol special interest to geologists in 
the present conditions oJ the island is the great power of the wind 
both as a transporting and deluding agent. ' The rock sculpture is 
often very similar to that of a ti’opical acsert.’ 

67 iwa/^.-~*CoTisidering its high latitude and situation, Iceland 
has a relatively mild climate. The meteorological conditions 
vary greatly, however, in different parts of the island. In the 
south and east the weather is generally changeable, stormy 
and moist ; whilst on the north the rainfall is less. The climate 
of the interior tableland approximates to the continental type 
and is often extremely cold. 'J'he mean annual temperature is 
37 l\ in Stykkisholmr on BreiSifjorSr, 38-3° at Eyrarbakki in 
the south of Iceland, 41^ at Vestmanmeyjar, 36® at Akurcyri in 
the north, 36-7° on lierufjor^r in the cast, and 30-6“ at Modrudalr 
on the central tableland. The range is great not only from year 
to year, but also from montli to month. For instance, at 
Stykkisholmr the highest annual mean for March was 39*7°, 
and the lowest 8", during a period of thirty-eight years. Iceland 
lies contiguous to that part of the north Atkntic in which the 
shifting areas of low pressure prevail, so that storms are frequent 
and the barometer is seldom firm. The barometric pressure 
at sea-leyel in the south-west of Iceland during the period 1878- 
1900 varied between 30*8 and 27 -i in. The climate of the coasts 
is relatively mild in summer, but tolerably cold in winter. The 
winter means of the north and east coasts average 31*7'^ and 
31-3° F. respectively; the summer means, 42-8” and 44*6°; 
and tlic means of the year, 33' 1° and 35 ’6°. The winter means 
of the south and west coasts average 32*^ and 31*7® respectively ; 
the summer means, 48-2® and 50® ; the annual means, 37*4® and 
39*2®. The rainfall on the south and cast coasts is considerable, 
4f.g. at Vestmanmeyjar, 49*4 iii. in the year ; at BerufjdrSr, 
43*6 in. On the west coast it is less, 24*3 in. at Stykkisholmr ; 
but least of all on the nortli coast, being only i4'6 in. on the 
island of Grimsey, which lies off that coast. Mist is commonly 
prevalent on the east coast ; at BerufjorSr there is mist on 
no fewer than 212 days in the year. The south and west coasts 
are washed by the Gulf Stream, and the north coast by an Arctic 
current, which frequently brings with it a quantity of drift-ice, 
and thus exercises a considerable effect upon the climate of 
the island ; sometimes it blocks the north coast in the summer 
months. On the whole, during the igth century, the north 
coast was free from ice on an average of one year in every four 
or five. The clearness of the atmosphere has been frequently 
remarked. Thunderstorms occur mostly in winter. 

Flora.—Tha vegetation presents the characteristics of an Arctic 
European type, and is tolerably uniform throughout the island, 
ttie differences even on the tableland being slight. At present 435 
species of phanerogams and vascular cryptogams are known ; the 
lower orders have been little investigated. The grasses are of the 
greatest importance to tlic inhabitants, for upon them they are 
dependent for the keep of their live stock. Heather covers large 
tracts, and also affords pasture for sheep. The development of 
forest trees is insignificant. Birch woods exist in a good many places, 
especially in the wanner valleys; but the trees are very short, 
scarcely attaining more than 3 to 10 ft in height In a few places, 
however, they reach 13 to 20 ft. and occasionally more. A few 
mountain ash or rowan trees {Sorhus aucuparia) are found singly 
here and tfiere, and attain to 30 ft. in height. Willows are also 
pretty l^neral, ihe highest in growth being Sakx phyliirifoha, 7 to 
TO ft. The wild flora of Iceland is small and delicate, with bright 
bloom, the heaths lieing especially admired. Wild crowberries and 
billicrries arc the only fruit found in the island. 

Fawna.— The Icelandic fauna is of a sub-Arctic tjqre But while 
the .speci es are few, the individ uals are often numerous. The land 

^ See Th. Thoroddsen, " Explorations in Iceland during the years 
i88i-r8o8,'* Geoffraphic^ Journal, vol. xiii. (18(19), pp. 251-274, 
480-513, with map. 


[ mammals am very poorly wjpreseirted ; and it is doubtful whether 
any species is indigenous. The polar bear is an occasional visitant 
being brought to the coast by the Greenland drift-ice. Foxes .are 
common, ^th the white and the blue occurring ; mice and the brown 
rat have been irrtroduced, though one variety of mouse is possibly 
mdigonous. Reindeer wore mti’oduccd in 1770. The marine 
mammalia numurous. The walrus is now seldom seen, although 
in prehistorK: times it was common. There arc iiuruerous species of 
seals : and the seas abound in wliales. Of birds there are over 100 
specii^, more than one-half being aquatic. In the interior the 
whistling swan 18 common, and numerous varieties of ducks me found 
m the lakes. Ihe eider-duck, which breeds on the islands of BreiCi- 
fjorSr, IS a source of livelihood to tlie inhabitants, as are also the 
many kind.s of sea-fowl w’hich breed on the sea-cliffs. Iceland 
possesses neither reptiles nor batrachians. The fish fauna is abundant 
in individuals, some sixty-eight species being found off the coasts. 
Ihe cod fisheries are amongst the most important in tlie world. 
Large ouan titles ol herring, plaice and halibut are also taken 
Many of the rivers abound in salmon, and trout are idcntiful in the 
lakes and streams. 


Population and Towns.— census of 1890 gave a total 
population of 70,927, and this number had increased by 190T 
to 78,489. The increase during the 19th century was 27,000, 
While at lea.st r 5,600 Icelanders emigrated to America, chiefly 
to Manitoba, from 1872 to the clo.s’e of the century, 'i’he largest 
town is Reykjavik on Faxafl6i, with 6700 inhabitants, the 
capital of the island, and the place of residence of the governor- 
general and the bishop. Here the Althing meets ; and here, 
further, are the principal public institutions of the island (library, 
schools, &c.). The town possesses a statue to Thorvaldsen^ 
the famous sculptor, who was of Icelandic descent. The re- 
maining towns include IsafjbrCr (pop. 1000) on the north-west 
peninsula, Akureyri (looo) on the north and SeydisfjorSr (800) 
in the east. ^ ' 


Industries.— Tlxt principal occupation of the Icelanders is 
cattle-breeding, and more particularly sheep- breeding, although 
the fishing industries have come rapidly to the front in modern 
times. In 1850, 82% of the population were dependent upon 
cattle-breeding and 7% upon fishing; in 1890 the numbers 
were 64% find 18% respectively. The culture of grain is not 
practised in Iceland ; all bread-stuffs are imported. " In ancient 
times barley was grown in some places, but il never paid for the 
cost of cultivation. Cattle-breeding has declined in importance, 
while the numl>er of .sheep has increased. Formerly gardening 
was of no importance, but considerable progress has been made 
in this branch in modern times, as also in the cultivation of 
potatoes and turnips. Fruit-trees will not thrive ; but black 
and red currants and rhnbarl) are grown, the last-named doing 
excellently. Iceland possesses four agricultural schools, one 
agricultural society, and small agricultural associations in nearly 
every district. The fisheries give employment to about 12,000 
people. For the most part the fishing is carried on from open 
boats, notwithstanding the dangers ol .so stormy a coa.sl. But 
larger decked vessels have come into increasing use. In summer 
the waters are visited by a great number of foreign fishermen, 
inclusive of about 300 fishing-boats from French ports, as well 
as by fishing-boats from the Faeroes and Norway, and steam 
trawlers from England. Excellent profit is made in certain 
parts of the island from the herring fishei^ ; this is especially 
the case on the east const. There are marine insurance societies 
and a school of navigation at Reykjavik. The export of fish and 
fish products has greatly increased. In 1849 ‘^55 annual 

average exported was 1480 tons ; whereas at the dose of the 
century (in 1899) it amounted to 11,339 tons and 68,079 barrels 
of oil, valued at £276,596. 

Commerce.— ¥rom the first colonization of the island down 
to the 14th century the trade was in the hands of native Icelanders 
and Norsemen ; in the T5th century it was chiefly in the hands 
of the English, in the i6th of Germans from the Hansc towns. 
From 1602 to 1786 commerce was a monopoly of the Danish 
government ; in the latter year it was declared free to all Danish 
subjects and in 1854 free to all nations. Since 1874, when Iceland 
obtained her own administration, commerce has increased 
considerably. Thus the total value of the imports and exports 
together in 1849 did not exceed £170,000 ; while in 1891-1895 
the imports averaged £356,000 and the exports £340,000. In 
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1902 imports were valued at £596,193 and exports at £511,083. 
Trade is almost entirely with Denmark, the United Kingdom, 
and Norway and Sweden, in this order according to value. The 
principal native products exported are live sheep, horses, salt 
meat, wool and hides, to which must be added the fish products — 
cod, train-oil, herring and salmon — eiderdown and woollen 
wares. The spinning, weaving and knitting of wool is a wide- 
spread industry, and the native tweed {vadmal) is the principal 
material for the clothing of the inhabitants. The imports consist 
principally of cereals and flour, coffee, sugar, ale, wines and 
spirits, tobacco, manufactured wares, iron and metal wares, 
timber, salt, coal, &c. The money, weights and measures 
in use are the same as in Denmark. The Islands Bank in Reyk- 
javik (1904) is authorized to issue bank-notes up to £133,900 
in total value. 

Communications . — All land journeys are made on horseback, 
and in the remoter parts all goods have to be transported by 
the same means. Throughout the greater part of tlie island 
there exist no proper roads even in the inhabited districts, but 
only bridle-paths, and in the uninhabited districts not even 
these. Nevertheless nuicli has been done to improve such paths 
as there are, and several miles of driving roads have been made, 
more particularly in the south. Since 1888 many bridges have 
been built ; previous to that year there was none. The larger 
rivers have been spanned by iron swing-bridges, and the Blanda 
is crossed by a fixed iron bridge. Postal connexion is maintained 
with Denmark by steamers, which sail from Copenhagen and 
call at Leith. Besides, steamers go round the island, touching 
at nearly every port. 

Religion . — The Icelanders are Lutherans. For ecclesiastical 
purposes the island is divided into 20 deaneries and 142 parishes, 
ana the affairs of each ecclesiastical parish are administered 
by a parish council, and in each deanery b>' a district {hjera 6 ) 
council. When a living falls vacant, the governor-general of 
the island, after consultation with the bishop, selects three 
candidates, and from these the congregation chooses one, the 
election being subsequently confirmed by the governor-general. 
In the case of certain livings, however, the election requires 
confirmation by the crown. In 1847 a theological seminary 
was founded at Reykjavik, and there the majority of the Ice- 
landic ministry arc educated ; some, however, are graduates 
of the university of Copenhagen. 

Health.- The public health has greatly improved in modern 
times ; the death-rate of young children has especially diminished, 
'fhis improvement is due to greater cleanliness, better dwellings, 
better nourishment, and the increase in the number of doctors. 
I'here are now doctors in all parts of the country, whereas 
formerly there were hardly any in the island. There is a modern 
asylum for leprosy at Laugarnes near Reykjavik, and a medical 
school at Reykjavik, opened in 1876. The general sanitary 
affairs of the island are under the control of a chief surgeon 
(national physician) who lives in Reykjavik, and has super- 
intendence over the doctors and the medical school. 

Government . — According to the constitution granted to Iceland 
in 1874, the king of Denmark shares the legislative power with 
the Althing, an assembly of 36 members, 30 of whom are elected 
by household suffrage, and 6 nominated by the king. The 
Althing meets every second year, and sits in two divisions, the 
upper and the lower. The upper division consists of the 6 
members nominated by the king and 6 elected by the repre- 
sentatives of the people out of their own body. The lower 
division consists of the remaining 24 representative members. 
The minister for Iceland, who resided in Copenhagen until 
1903, when his office was transferred to Reykjavik, is responsible 
to the king and the Althing for the maintenance of the constitu- 
tion, and he submits to the king for confirmation the legislative 
measures proposed by the Althing. The king appoints a gover- 
nor-general {landsJwjMngi) who is resident in the island and 
carries on the government on the responsibility of the minister. 
Formerly Iceland was divided into four quarters, the east, the 
south, the west and north. Now the north and the east are 
united under one governor, and the south and the west under 
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another. The island is further divided into 18 s'psluf (counties), 
and these again into 169 hreppur (rapes) or poor-law districts. 
Responsible to the governors are the sheriffs {sfslumenn\ who 
act as tax gatherers, notaries public and judges of first instance ; 
the sheriff has in every hreppur an assistant, called kreppsijdri. 
In every hreppur there is also a representative committee, who 
administer the poor hews, and look after the general concerns 
of the hreppur. These committees are controlled by the com- 
mittees of the syslur (county boards), and these again are under 
the control of the amtsrdd (quarter board), consisting of three 
members. From the sheriff courts appeals lie to the superior 
court at Reykjavik, consisting of three judges. Appeals may 
be taken in all criminal cases and most civil cases to the supreme 
court at Copenhagen. 

Iceland has her own budget, the Althing having, by the con- 
stitution of 1 874, the right to vote its own supplies. As the Althing 
only meets every otlier year, the budget is passed for two years 
at once. The total income and expenditure are each about 
£70,000 per financial period. There is a national reserv^e fund 
of about £60,000, but no public debt ; nor is there any contribu- 
tion for either military or naval purposes. Iceland has her own 
customs service, but the only import duties levied are upon 
spirits, tobacco, coffee and sugar, and m each case the duties 
are fairly low, 

Edtuation. — Education is pretty widespread amongst the 
people. In the towns and fishing villages there are a few ele- 
mentary schools, but often the children are instructed at home ; 
in some places by peripatetic teachers. It is incumbent upon 
the clergy to see that all children are taught reading, writing 
and arithmetic. The people are great readers ; considering the 
number of the inhabitants, books and periodicals have a very 
extensive circulation. Eighteen newspapers are issued (once and 
twice a week), besides several journals, and Iceland has always 
been distinguished for her native literature. At Reykjavik 
there arc a Latin school, a medical school and a theological 
school ; at Mbdruvellii and Ilafnarfjorrtr, modern high schools 
{realschulen) \ and in addition to these there arc four agricultural 
schools, a school of navigation, and three girls’ schools. The 
national library at Reykjavik contains some 40,000 volumes 
and 3000 MSS. At the same place there is also a valuable 
archaeological collection. Amongst the learned societies are 
the Icelandic Literary Society {Bokmetitafjelag), the society 
of the Friend.s of the T*coplc, and the Archaeological Society of 
Reykjavik. 

Aittiiorttifs — Among numerous works of Dr Thorvald 
Thoroddsen, sec Gvuhuhic der Islands Geographic (Leipzig, 1898J ; 
and the following articles in Geografisk Tidskrift (Copenhagen) : 
" Om Islands geografiske og geologi-ske UndersOgelse " (1893) ; 
" Islandske Fjorde og Bugler " (1901) ; " Geog. og geol. Dnders. 
ved den sydlige Del af Fax<ifl6i paa IslaJid " (1903) ; " Lavadrkencr 
og Vulkaner paa Islands Hojland " (1905). See also C. S. Forbes, 
Iceland (London, 1H60) ; S. Baring-Gould, Iceland, its Scenes and 
Sagas (Ixmdon, 1863) , Sir R. F. Burton, Ultima Thule (Edinburgh, 
1^*75) : W. T. McCormick, A Ride across Iceland (lx)ndon, 1892) ; 
J. Coles, Summer Travelling in Iceland (London, 1882) ; H. J. 
Johnston Lavis, “ Notes on the Geography, Geology, Agriculture 
and Economics of Iceland," Scott. Geog. Mag. xi. (1895) ; W. Biaiker, 
Across Iceland (Ixindon. 1902) ; J. Hann, “ Die Anomalien der 
Witterung auf Island in dem Zeitraumc 1851-1900, Sitxungs- 

berxchte, Vienna Acad. Sci. [1904); P. HoxmdOiTi, Island in Vergangen- 
heit und Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1907I. Also Geograpsh Tidskrift, and 
the Geographical Journal (London), passim, (Th. T.) 

History 

Shortly after the discovery of Iceland by the Scandinavian, 
c. 850 (it had long been inhabited by a small colony of Irish 
Culdees), a stream of immigration set in towards it, which lasted 
for sixty years, and resulted in the establishment of some 4000 
homesteads. In this immigration three distinct streams can be 
traced, (i) About 870-890 four great noblemen from Norway, 
Ingulf, Ketil Hseng, Skalla-Grim and Thorolf, settled with their 
dependants in the south-west of the new found land. (2) In 
890-900 there came from the western Islands Queen Aud, widow 
of Olaf the White, king of Dublin, preceded and followed by a 
number of her kinsmen and relations (many like herself being 
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IV, Modern Iceland. 


! Recovery of j Modcrji thought and learning— I celnndtc scholars abroad 
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(!hristians), Hcl^a Biolari, Biorn tlie Ea.'itcrn, Helgi the Lean, | 
Ketil the Foolish, &c., who settled the be.st land in the island I 
(west, north-west and north), and founded families who long 
swayed its dc.stinies. There also came from the Western Islands a 
fellowship of vikings seeking a free home in the north. They had 
colonized the west in the viking limes ; they had “ fought 
at Hafursfirth,” helping their stay-at-home kinsmen iigainst 
the centralization of the great head-king, who, when he had 
crushed opposition in Norway, followed up his victory by com- 
pelling them to flee or bow to his rule. Such were Ingimuncl 
the Old, Geirmund Hellskiri, Thord Beardie (who had wed 
St Edmund’s granddaughter), Audun Shackle, Bryniulf the 
Old, Uni, to whom Harold promised the earldom of the new 
land if he could make the settlers acknowledge him as king 
(a hopeless project), and others by whom the north-west, north 
and east were almost completely “ claimed.” (3) In 900-930 
a few more incomers direct from Norway completed the .settle 
merit of the south, north-east and south-east. Among them were 
Earl Hrolluug (half-brother of Hrolf Ganger and of the first 
earl of Orkney), Hialti, Hrafnkell Frey’s priest, and the sons of 
Ashiorn. Fully three-quarters of the land was settled from the 
west, and among these immigrants there was no small proportion 
of Irish blood. In 1100 there were 4500 franklins, i.e. about 
50,000 souls. 

The unit of Icelandic politics was the homestead with its 
franklin-owner {buendi), its primal organization the hundred- 
moot {thiny)^ its tie the go 6 or 6 (godar) or chieftainship. 
The chief who had led a band of kinsmen and depend- 
ants to the new land, taken a ” claim ” there, and 
parcelled it out among them, naturally became their leader, 
presiding as priest at the temple feasts and sacrifices of heathen 
times, acting as speaker of their moot, and as their representative 
towards the nciglibouring chiefs. He was not a feudal lord nor 
a local sheriff, for any franklin could change his gotivr!^ when 
he would, and the rights of “judgment by peers ” were in full 
use ; moreover, the office could be bequeathed, sold, divided 
or pledged by the po.sses.sor ; still the go?»i had considerable 
power as long as the commonwealth lasted. 

Disputes between neighbouring chiefs and their clients, 
and uncertainty as to the law, brought about the CoristiluU'm 
oj Vlfliot (c. 930), which appointed a central moot for the whole 
i.sland, the Althing, and a speaker to speak a single “ law ” 
(principally that followed by the Gula-moot in Norway); the 
Reforms of Thord Gellir (964), settling a fixed number of moots 
and chieftaincies, dividing the island into four quarters (thus 
cimraeterized by Ari : north, thickest settled, most famous ; 
east, first completely settled ; south, best land and greatest 
chiefs ; west, remarkable for noble families), to each of which 
a head-court, the ” quarter-court,” was assigned ; and the 
Innovations of Skapli ^ascribed in the saga to Nial) the Laiv- 


} Increawng wealth and population— Free trade, Jon Sigurdsson and 

j hiinic tale struBRlu. 

j Home rule Krnnteci. | 

Speaker (d. 1030), who set up a “ fifth court ” as the ultimate 
tribunal in criminal matters, and strengthened the communit}' 
against the chiefs. But here constitutional growth ceased : 
the law-making body made few and unimportant modifications 
of custom ; the courts were too weak for the chiefs who misused 
and defied them ; the speaker’s power was not sufficiently sup- 
ported ; even the ecclesiastical innovations, while they secured 
peace for a time, provoked in the end the struggles which put 
an end to the commonw^ealth. 

Christianity was introduced c. 1000 from Norway. Tithes 
were established in 1096, and an ecclesiastical code made c. 1125. 
The first disputes about the jurisdiction of the clergy were 
moved by Cudmund in the 13th century, bringing on a ci\'il 
war, while the questions of patronage and rights over glebe 
and mortmainland occupied Bishop Arni and his adversaries 
fifty years afterw'ards, when the land was under Norwegian 
viceroys and Norwegian law. For the civil wars broke down the 
' great houses who had monopolized the chieftaincies ; and after 
violent struggles (in which the Sturlungs of the first generation 
perLshed at Orlygslad, 1238, and Rcykiaholt, 1241, while of 
the .second generation Thord Kakali was called away by the 
king in 1250, and Thorgiks Skardi slain in 1258) the submission 
of the island to Norway quarter after quarter look place in 
1262-1264, under Gizur’s auspices, and the old Common Law 
was replaced by the New Norse Code ” Ironside ” in 1271. 

The political life and law of the old day.s is abundantly illus- 
trated in the sagas (especially Eyrbyggia, Hensa-Thori, Reyk- 
diela, Hrafnkell and Niala), the two collections of law-scrolls 
{Codex Regius y c. 1235, and SiadarhoTs Book, c. 1271), the 
Libellus, the Liberfragments, and the Landnamabok of Ari, 
and the Diplomatarium. K, Maurer has made the subject 
I his own in his Bciirdgc, lslu?id, Grdgds, &c. 

I The medieval Icelandic church had two bishoprics, Skalholt 
(S., W. and E.) 1056, and Holar (N.) no6, and about 175 
parishes (two- thirds of which belongecl to the southern bishopric), 
'j'hey belonged to the metropolitan see of Bremen, then to Luncl, 
lastly to Nidaros, 1237. There were several religious founda- 
tions : I'hingore (founded 1133), Thwera (1155), Hitardale 
(r. 1166), Kirk by Nunnery (1184), Stad Nunnery (1296) and 
Saurby {c. 1200) were Benedictine, while Ver (1168), Flatey 
after Holyfell (1172), Videy (1226), Madderfield Priory (1296) 
I and Skrid Priory (14th century) were Augustinian. I'he bishops, 
elected by the people at the Althing till 1237, enjoyed cuu- 
j siderable power ; two, Thorlak of .Skalholt and John of Holar, 
, were publicly voted saints at the Althing, and one, Gudmund, 
; received the title of “ Good ” by decree of the bishop and 
j chapter. Full details as to ecclesiastical history will be found 
I in the Btskupasogur (edited by Dr Vigfusson). 

I Iceland was not agricultural but pastoral, depending upon 
' flocks and herds for subsistence, for, though rye and other grain 
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would grow in favoured localities, the hay, self-sown, was the 
only regular crop. In some districts the fisheries and fowling 
were of importance, but nine-tenths of the population 
Mod0 of gj^ggp cattle. Life on each home- 

stead was regularly portioned out : outdoor occu- 
pations — fishing, shepherding, fowling, and the hay -making 
and fuel - gathering — occupying the summer ; while indoor 
business— weaving, tool-making, &c.— filled up the long winter. 
The year was broken by the spring feasts and moots, the great 
Althing meeting at midsummer, the marriage and arval gather- 
ings after the summer, and tlie long yule feasts at midwinter. 
There were but two degrees of men, free and unfree, though 
only the franklins had any political power ; and, from the nature 
of the life, social intercourse was unrestrained and unfettered ; 
go^>i and thrall lived the same lives, ate the same food, spoke 
the same tongue, and differed little in clothing or habits. The 
thrall had a house of his own and was rather villein or serf 
than slave, having rights and a legal price by law. During the 
heathen days many great chiefs passed part of their lives in 
Norway at the king’s court, but after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity in Iceland they kept more at home, visiting the continent, 
however, for purposes of state, suits with clergy, &c. Trade was 
from the first almost entirely in foreign (Norse) hands. 

ITie introduction of a church system brought little change. 
The great families put their members into orders, and so continued 
to enjoy the profits of the land which they had given to the 
church ; the priests married and otherwise behaved like the 
Iranklins around them in everyday matters, farming, trading, 
going to law like laymen. 

Life in the commonwealth was turbulent and anarchic, but 
free and varied ; it produced men of mark, and fostered bravery, 
adventure and progress. But on the union with 
Norway all this ceased, and tliere was left but a low 
Union, dead level of poor peasant proprietors careless of all 
save how to live by as little labour as possible, and 
pa)' as few taxes as they could to their foreign rulers. The 
island received a foreign governor {Earl, Hirdsijori or Stiptamts- 
madr as he was successively called), and was parcelled out into 
counties {s^sLur), administered by sheriffs {s'yslumadr) appointed 
by the king. A royal court took the place of the Althing courts ; 
the local business of the local things was carried out by the 
{/irrppi,tjori) bailiff, a subordinate of the sheriff ; and the go<V)r&', 
things, quarter-courts, trial by jury, &c., were swept away by 
these innovations. The power of the crown was increased by 
the confiscation of the great Sturlung estates, which were under- 
leased to farmers, while the early falling off of the Norse trade 
threatened to deprive the island of the means of existence ; 
for the great epidemics and eruptions of the 14th century had 
gravely attacked its pastoral wealth and ruined much of its 
pasture and fishery. 

The union of the Three Crowns transferred the practical 
rule of Iceland to Denmark in 1280, and the old 'Ireaty of Ihiion, 
by which the island had reserved its essential rights, was dis- 
regarded by the absolute Danish monarchs ; but, though new 
taxation was imposed, it was rather their careless neglect than 
their too active interference that damaged Iceland's interests. 
But for an English trade, which sprang up out of the half- 
smuggling, half-buccanccring enterprise of the Bristol merchants, 
the island would have fared badly, for during the whole of 
the 15th century their trade with England, exporting sulphur, 
eiderdown (of which the English taught them the value), 
wool, and salt stock-fish, and importing as before wood, iron, 
honey, wine, grain and flax goods, was their only link with the 
outer world. This period of Iceland’s existence is eventless : 
she had got peace but with few of its blessings ; all spirit seemed 
to have died with the commonwealth ; even shepherding and 
such agriculture as there had been sank to a lower stage ; 
wagons, ploughs and carts went out of use and knowledge ; 
architecture in timber became a lost art, and the fine carved 
and painted halls of the heathen days were replaced by turf- 
walled bams half sunk in the earth ; the large decked luggers 
of the old days gave way to small undecked fishing-boats. 
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The Reformation in Iceland wakened men’s minds, but it 
left their circumstances little changed. Though the fires of 
martyrdom were never lighted in Iceland, the story 
of the easily accepted Reformation is not altogether 
a pleasant one. When it was accomplished, the 
little knot of able men who came to the front did much in 
preserving the records of the past, while Odd and Hallgrim 
exhibit the noblest impulses of their time. While there was 
this revolution in religion a social and political revolution 
never came to Iceland. The Hanse trade replaced the English 
for the worse ; and the Danish monopoly which succeeded it 
when the Danish kings began to act again with vigour was 
still less profitable. The glebes and hospital lands were a 
fresh power in the hands of the crown, and the subservient 
Lutheran clergy became the most powerful class in the island, 
while the system of under-leasing at rackrent and short lease 
with unsecured tenant right extended over at least a quarter 
of the better land. 

A new plague, that of the English, Gascon and Algerine 
pirates, marked the close of the i6th century and opening of 
the 1 7th, causing widespread panic and some devasta- 
tion in 1579, 1613-1616 and 1627. Nothing points ^^^***" 
more to the helplessness of the natives’ condition than 
their powcrlessness against these foes. But the 18th century 
is the most gloomy in Iceland’s annals. Smallpox, famine, 
sheep disease, and the eruptions of 1765 and 1783 follow each 
other in terrible succession. Against such visitations, which 
reduced the population by about a fourth, little could be done. 
The few literary men, whose work was done and whose books 
were published abroad, were only concerned with the past, and 
Jon Vidalin is the one man of mark, beside Eggert Olafsson, 
who worked and wrote for his own generation.^ 

Gradually the ideas which were agitating Europe spread 
through Scandinavia into Iceland, and its claims were more 
respectfully listened to. The continental system, 
which, by its leading to the blockade of Denmark, ttmoB. 
threatened to .starve Iceland, was neutralized by special 
action of the British government. Trade and fishery grew a 
little brisker, and at length the turn came. 

The rationalistic movement, headed by Magnus Stephenson, 
a patriotic, narrow-minded lawyer, did little good as far as 
church reform went, but was accompanied by a more successful 
effort to educate the people. A Useful Knowledge Society 
was formed and did some honest work. Newspapers and 
periodicals were published, and the very stir which the ecclesi- 
astical disputes encouraged did good. When free trade came, 
and when the free constitution of Denmark had produced its 
legitimate effects, the endeavours of a few patriots such as 
Ion Sigurdsson were able to push on the next generation a step 
further. Questions of a modern political complexion arose ; 
the cattle export controversy and the great home rule struggle 
began. After thirty years’ agitation home rule was conceded 
in 1874 (see above. Government), (F Y. P.) 

Ancient Literature 

Aif/ry.™ Iceland has always borne a high renown for song, 
but has never produced a poet of the highest order, the qualities 
which in other lands were most sought for and admired in 
poetry being in Iceland lavished on the saga, a prose epic, while 
Icelandic poetry is to be rated very high for the one quality 
which its authors have ever aimed at — melody of sound. To 
these generalizations there are few exceptions, though Icelandic 
literature includes a group of poems which possess qualities of 
high imagination, deep pathos, fresh love of nature, passionate 
dramatic power, and noble simplicity of language which Ice- 
landic poetry lacks. The solution is that these poems do not 
belong to Iceland at all. They are the poetry of the “ Western 
Islands.” 

It was among the Scandinavian colonists of the British coasts 
that in the first generations after the colonization of Iceland 

1 For the periods succeeding the union, Danish state papers and 
the History of Finn Jonsson are the best authority. 
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therefrom a miignificent school of poetry arose, to which wc owe 
works that for power and beauty can be paralleled in no Teutonic 
language till centuries after their date. To this school, which 
IS totally distinct from the Icelandic, ran its own course apart 
and perished before the 13th century, the following works belong 
(of their authors we have scarcely a name or two ; their dates 
can be rarely exactly fixed, but they lie between the beginning 
of the 9th and the end ol the 10th centuries), classified into 
groups : — 

(rt) The trilogy (last third lost save a few verses, but pre- 

served in prost* 111 Htomund Gnps&on's Sa^'a), the Eaistn^ of Anganty 
and Death of liialmay (in Heruavav Saga), tlie fragments ol a Volsung 
Lay {Volsiingakirada) (part iiitorpulatcd 111 earlier poems, part under- 
lying tlie prose in VolsHuga Saga), all by one poet, to whom Dr 
Vigjnsson would also ascribe Vohtspci, VegtamskviSa, prym<;kvitfa, 
GroUa '^ong and [''iHundarkvida. 

{h) The L)ramatit Poems - llytiug of Lula, the. Lor Skirnis, the 
Harhard'>lio6 and several Iiagmeiits, all one iiian’s work, to whose 
school belong, jwobably, the Lav imderiying the story of Ivar’s 
death m S/aolduvga Saga. 

(0 The Didactic Poetry - Gyiwnismdl, ]^af\)rudnismdl, Alvis'^mal, 

(d) The G(;ncalogital and Mythological l\n:ms . - Hv>idlulfod, 
written lor one ol thr Haurdfi-Kari family , so famous m the Orkneys ; 
y ngUtigatai and Jlaust/o>ig, by T'hiodolf of Hviii , Jiiig's Thai, tkc. 

(r) The Dirges and Battle Songs - such as that on llafur- firth 
Battle //ra/ttsm a/, by ThiodoU of Hviii or d liorbjdra Horn k loll, shortly 
alter 870 ; Link’s Dirge [Eiviksmdi] between o.->o and <)6o , the Dart- 
Lay on Clontavf Battle (roT.|) ; Biarka-mal (fragments of wliieh we 
have, and paraphrase ol more is found in llrolf Kfahi'a Saga and 111 
Saxo) . 

There are also fragments of poems in HalfS Saga, Asmund Kahpa- 
liana’.^ Saga, in the Lvitin verses ol Saxo, and tJie Shield Lays 
(Ragnarsdrapa) by Bragi, (.Vc., of this sOiool, which closes with the 
Sun-Song, a povverliil Christian Dantesque poem, iTcalling some ot 
the early compositions of the Insh Church, and with the r2th-ceritury 
Lav of Ragnar, Lav of Starkad, The JSnverb Song {Ilavamal) and 
Krakumal, to which we may add those singular Gloss-poems, th(‘ 
\)iUur, which also belong to the Western isles. 

To Greenland, lecland’s iarthest colony^ founded in the loth 
century, 've owe the two L.ava of Aili, and probably livmiskvtoa, 
which, though of a weirder, harsher cast, yet belong to the W^estern 
Ish's school and not to Iceland. 

In form all these poems belong to two or three classes : — kvitia, 
an epic “ cantilena ” ; tdl, a genealogical poem ; drapa, songs 
of praise, &c.. written in modifications of the old Teutonii' 
metre wliich we know in Jieowulf ; galdr and lokPr, spell and 
charm songs in a more lyric meabure ; and mdl, a dialogue 
poem, and hod, a lay, in elegiac measure suited to the subject. 

The characteristics of this Western .school are no doubt the 
n^sull of the conttict of Scandinavian colonists of the viking-tide, 
living lives of the wildest adventure, with on imaginative and 
civilized race, that exercised upon them a very strong and lasting 
influence (the efiects of which were also ielt in Iceland, but in 
a different way). The frequent intermarriages which mingle<I 
the best families of either race are sufficient proof of the close 
communion of Northmen and Celts in the gth and 10th centuries, 
while there are in the poems themselves traces of Celtic mythology, 
language and manners.' 

Wiien one turns to the early poetry ot the Scandinavian 
continent, preserved in the rune-staves on the memorial stones 
of Sweden, Norway and Denmark, in the didactic Havamal, 
the Ch'cat Volstmg Lav (/.c. Sigurd II., Fafnis’s Lay, Sigrdrifa s 
Lay) and tIamdihmaJ, all continental, and all entirely consonant 
to the remains of Old English poetry in metre, feeling and treat- 
ment, one ran see that it is with this school that the Icelandic 
“ makers ’’ are in sympathy, and that from it their verse naturally 
descends. While shrewdness, plain straightforwardness, and 
a certain stem way of loijking at life are common to t)oth, 
the Icelandic school adds a complexity of structure and orna- 
ment, an elaborate mythological and enigmatical phraseology, 
and a regularity of rhyme, assonance, luxuriance, quantity 

^ Many of these poems were Englished in prose by the translator 
of Mallet, by B. Thorpe in Ins SermundS LUda, and two or three 
by Messrs Morris and Magnussen, as appendices to their translation 
of VoEunga ^uga. Earlier translations 111 verse are those in Dryden’s 
Miscellany (vol. vi), \. Cottle's Edda, Mathias's Translations, and 
W. Herbert’s Old Icelandic Poetry. Gray's versions of Darradar-liod 
and Vegtamskvidu arc well known. 


and syllabification, which it caught from the Latin and Celtic 
poets, and adapted with exquisite ingenuity to its own main 
object, that of securing the greatest possible beauty of sound. 

The first generations of Icelandic poets resemble in many 
ways the later troubadours ; the books of the kings and the 
sagas are full of their strange lives. Men of good birth (nearly 
always, too, of Celtic blood on one side at least), they leave 
Iceland young and attach themselves to the kings and earls 
of the north, living in their courts as their henchmen, sharing 
their adventures in weal and woe, praising their victories, and 
hymning their deaths if they did not fall by their sides—men of 
quick passion, unhappy in their loves, jealous of rival poets 
and of their own fame, ever ready to answer criticism with a 
satire or with a sword-thrust, but clinging through all to their 
art, in which they attained most marvellous skill. 

Such men were Egil, the foe of liirik Bloodaxe and the 
friend of .^thclstan ; Kormak, the hot-headed champion ; 
Eyvind, King Haakon’s poet, called Skaldaspillir, because 
he copied in his dirge over that king the older and finer E'znA'.s- 
mal ; Gunnlaug, wffio sang at ^Ethelrcd’s court, and fell at the 
hands of a brother bard, Hrafn ; Hallfrcd, Olaf 'lYyggvason’s 
poet, who lies in Iona by the side of M«acbcth ; Sighvat, Saint 
(Ilaf’.s henchman, most prolific of all his comrades ; Thormod, 
Coalbrow’s poet, who died singing after Sticklostad battle ; 
Ref, Ottar the Black, Arnor the earls’ poet, and, of those whose 
poetry was almost confined to Ic-eland, Grctti, Biorn the Hildale 
champion, and the two model Icelandic masters, Panar Skulason 
and Markus the Lawman, both of the 12th century. 

It is impossible to do more here than mention the names of 
the most famous of the long roll of poets which are noted in the 
works of Snorri and in the two Skald a-tal. Thev range from the 
rough and noble pathos of Egil, the mystic obscurity of Kormak, 
the pride and grief of Hallfrcd, and the marvellous fluency of 
Sighvat, to the florid intricacy of Einar and Markus. 

I he art of poetry stood to the Icelanders in lieu of music ; 
scarcely any prominent man but knew how to turn a mocking 
or laudatory stanza, and down to the fall of the commonwealth 
the accomplishment was in high request. In the litcrar)' age 
the chief poets belong to the great Sturlung family, Snorri 
and his two nephews, Sturla and Olaf, the White Poet, being the 
mo.st famniis “ makers ” of their day. Indeed, it is in Snorri’s 
Edda, a pocTie grammar of a very perfect kind, that the best 
examples of the whole of northern poetry are to be found. 'J'he 
last part, Uattatal, a treatise on metre, was written for Earl 
Skuli about 1222, in imitation of Earl Rognvald and Hall’s 
Hattalvkill {Clavis mrtrica) of 1150. 'The second part. Skald- 
skapar-mal, a gradus of synonyms and epithets, whi('h contains 
over 240 quotations from 65 poets, and 10 anonymous lays— 
a treasury of verse — was composed c. 1230. The first part, 
an cx(|uisite sketch of northern mythology, Gylfa-gtnning, was 
probably prefixed to the whole later. There is some of Sturla's 
poetry in his hlendmga Saga, and verses of Snorri occur in the 
Grammatical Treatise on figures of .speech, &c., of Olaf, which 
contains about one hundred and forty quotations from various 
authors, and was written about 1250. 

Besides those sources, the Kings* Lives of Snorri and later 
authors contain a great deal of verse by Icelandic poets. King 
Harold Sigurdsson, who fell at Stamford Bridge 1066, was both 
a good critic and composed himself. Many tales are told of him 
and his poet visitors and henchmen. The Icelandic sagas also 
comprise much verse which is partly genuine, partly the work 
of the 12th and 13th century editors. Thus there are genuine 
pieces in Nial's Saga (chaps. 34, 78, 103, 126, 146), in Eyrbyggia, 
Laxd ala, Egil’ s Saga {part only), Grcttla (two and a half stanzas, 
cf. Landndmahdk), Biorn's Saga, Gunnlaug’s Saga, Havard's 
Saga, Kormak’ s Saga, Viga-Glum*s Saga, Erik the Red’s Saga 
and Eoslbrctdra Saga, In NtaVs, Gish’s and Droplaug’s Sons* 
Sagas there is good verse of a later poet, and in many sagas 
worthless rubbish foisted in as ornamental. 

To these may be added two or three works of a semi-literary 
kind, composed by learned men, not by heroes and warriors. 
Such are Konunga-tdl, Hugsinnnsmdl (a paraphrase of Cato’s 
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Distichs), MerUfCs Prophecy (paraphrased from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth by Gunnlaug the monk), Jomsviktnga-drapa (by 
Bishop Ketil), and the Islendinga-drapa, which has preserved 
brief notices of several lost sagas concerning Icelandic worthies, 
with which Gudmundar-drapa^ though of the 14th century, 
may be also placed. 

Just as the change of law gave the death-blow to an already 
perishing commonwealth, so the rush of medieval influence, 
which followed the union with Norway, completed a process 
which had been in force since the end of the nth centuiy, when 
it overthrew the old Icelandic poetry in favour of the rimur. 

The introduction of the danz, ballads (or jornkveedi, as they 
arc now called) for singing, with a burden, usually relating 
to a love-tale, which were immensely popular with the people 
and performed by whole companies at weddings, yule feasts 
and the like, had relegated the regular Icelandic poetry to more 
serious events or to the more cultivated of the chiefs. liut 
these “ jigs,” as the Elizabethans would have called them, 
dissatisfied the popular ear in one way : they were, like old 
English ballads, which they closely resembled, in rhyme, but 
void of alliteration, and accordingly they were modified and 
replaced by the “ rimur,” the staple literary product of the i5lh 
century. These were rhymed but also alliterative, in regular 
form, with proU)gue or mail song (often the prettiest part of the 
whole), main portion telling the tale (mostly derived in early 
days from the French romances of the Carlovingian, Arthurian 
or Alexandrian cycles, or from the mythic or skriik-sogur), and 
epilogue. Their chitd value to us lies in their having preserved 
versions of several French poems now lost, and in their evidence 
as to the feelings and bent of Icelanders in the “ Dark Age ” 
of the island’s history. 'ITic ring and melody which they all 
possess is their chief beauty. 

Of the earliest, Olafsrima, by Kinar Gilsson (r. 1350), and the 
best, the Arislophanic Skida-rima (V. 1430). by Einar Fostri, 
the names may be given. Eimur on sacred subjects was called 
“ diktur ” ; of these, on the legends of the saints’ lives, many 
remain. The most notable of its class is the Lilta of Eyste'n 
Asgrimsson, a monk of Holyfell (r. 135^)^ ^ most “ sweet sound- 
ing song.” I^tcT the poems of the famous Jon Arason (h. 
1.^84), last Catholic bishop of Holar (c. 1530), Liomr (“gleam ”) 
and Pislargrdtr (“ passion-tears ”), deserve mention. Arason 
is also celebrated as having introduced printing into Iceland. 

Taste has sunk since the old days ; but still this rimur poetry 
is popular and genuine. Moreover, the very prosaic and artificial 
verse of Sturla and the last of the old school deserved the oblivion 
wliich came over them, as a casual perusal of the stanzas scattered 
through Jsletuhnga will prove. It is interesting to notice that 
a certain number of kenningar (poetical paraphrases) have 
survived from the old school even to the present day, though 
the mass of them have happily perished. The change in the 
phmirsis of the language is well illustrated by the new metres 
as compared with the old Icelandic drott-hmh in its varied 
forms. Most of the older rimur and dikxur are as yet unprinted. 
Many of the forukveedi are printed in a volume of the old Nordiske 
Litlnatur-Samfuiid. 

The effects of the Reformation was deeply felt in Icelandic 
literature, both prose and verse. 1’he name of Hallgrim Petursson, 
whose Passion-hymns y “ the flower of all Icelandic poetry,” 
have been the most popular composition in the language, is 
foremost of all writers since the second change of faith. The 
gentle sweetness of thought, and the exquisite harmony of word- 
ing in his poems, more than justify the popular verdict. His 
Hymns were finished in 1660 and published in 1666, two great 
Protestant poets thus being contemporaries. A collection of 
Reformation hymns, adapted, many of them, from the German, 
the Holar-hook, had preceded them in 1610, There was a good 
deal of verse-writing of a secular kind, far inferior in every way, 
during this period. In spite of the many physical distresses 
that weighed upon the island, ballads (fornkveedi) were still 
written, ceasing about 1750, rimur composed, and more elaborate 
compositions published. 

The most notable names are those of the improvisatore 
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Stephen the Blind ; Thorlak Gudbrandsson, author of Ulletr- 
Himur, d. 1707 ; John Magnusson, who wrote UristaM, a 
didactic poem ; Stefan Olafsson, composer of pksalms, rimur, 
&c., d. 1688 ; Gunnar Pdlsson, the author of Gunnarslag, often 
printed with the Eddie poems, c, 1791 ; and Eggert Olaisson, 
traveller, naturalist and patriot, whose untimely death in 
1768 was a great loss to his country. His Bunadar-halhr, a 
Georgic written, like Tusser’s Points, with a practical view of 
raising the state of agriculture, has always been much prized. 
Paul Vidalin’s ditties are very naive and clever. 

Of later poets, down to more recent times, perhaps the best 
was Sigurd of Broad firth, many of whose pre ttiest poems were 
composed in Greenland like those of Jon Biamisson before 
him, c. 1750 ; John Thorlaksson’s translation of Milton’s great 
epic into Eddie verse is praiseworthy in intention, but, as 
may be imagined, falls far short of its aim. He also turned 
Pope’s Essay on Man and Klopstock’s Messiah into Icelandic. 
Benedikt Grdndal tried the same experiment with Homer in 
his llions Kvesdi, c, 1835. There is a fine prose translation 
of tlie Odyssey by Sweinbjbrn Egillson, the lexicographer, both 
faitliful and poetic in high degree. 

The real strength of ancient Icelandic literature is 
shown in its most indigenous growlli, the ” Saga ” (see also 
Saga). This is, in its purest form, the life of a hero, composed 
in regular form, governed by fixed rules, and intended for oral 
recitation. It Ijears the strongest likeness to the epic in all 
save its unversified form ; in both arc found, as fixed essentials, 
simplicity of plot, chronological order of events, set phraujcs used 
even in describing the restless play of emotion or the chaj^eful 
fortunes of a fight or a storm, while in OoUi U>e aljsence of digres- 
sion, comment or intrusion of the narrator’s person is invariably 
maintained. The saga grow up in the quieter days which followed 
tlie change of faith (1002), when tlie deeds of the great families’ 
heroes were still cherished by their descendants, and ilw; exploits 
of the great kings of Norway and Denmark handed down with 
reverence. Telling of stories was a recognized form of entertain- 
ment at all feasts and gatlierings, and it was the necessity of 
the reciter which gradually worked them into a regular form, 
by which the memory was relieved and the artistic features 
of the story allowed to be more carefully elaborated. That 
this form was so perfect must be attributed to Irish influence, 
without which indeed there would have been a saga, but not 
the same saga. It is to the west that the best sagas belong ; 
it is to the west tlxal nearly every classic writer whose name 
we know belongs ; and it is precisely in the west that the ad- 
mixture of Irish blood is greatest. In comparing the Irish tales 
with the saga, there will be felt deep divergencies in matter, 
style and taste, the riclmcss of one contrasting with the chastened 
simplicity of the other; the one’s half -comic, half -earnest 
bombast is wholly unlike the other’s grim humour ; the marvel- 
lous, so unearthly in the one, is almost credible in the other ; 
but in both are the keen grasp of character, the biting phrase, 
the love of action and the delight in iflood which almost assumes 
the garb of a religious passion. 

When the saga had l^een fixed by a generation or two of oral 
reciters, it was written down ; and this stereotyped the form, 
so that afterwards when literary works were composed b^ 
learned men (such as Abbot Karl’s Swerrfs and Sturla s 
Islendtnga) the same style was adopted. 

Taking first the sagas relating to Icelanders, of which some 
thirty-five or forty remain out of thrice that number, they 
were first written down between 1140 and 1220, in 
the generation which succeeded Ari and felt the 
impulse his books had given to writing, on separate 
scrolls, no doubt mainly for the reciter’s convenience ; they then 
went through the different phases which such popular com- 
positions have to pass in all lands — editing and compounding 
(1220^1260), padding and amplifying (1260-1300), and finally 
collection in large MSS. (i4lh century). Sagas exist showing 
all these phases, some primitive and rough, some refined and 
beautified, some diluted and weakened, according as their copyists 
have been faithful, artistic or foolish ; for the first generation 
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of MSS. have all perished. We have also complex sagas put 
together in the 13th century out of the scrolls relating to a given 
locality, such a group as still exists untouched in Vapnfirdinga 
being fused into such a saga as N /ala or Laxdcela. Of the authors 
nothing is known ; we can only guess that some belong to the 
.Sturlung school. According to subject they fall into two classes, 
those relating to the older generation before Christianity and 
those telling of St Olaf’s contemporaries ; only two fall into a 
third generation. 

Beginning with the sagas of the west, most perfect in style 
and form, the earliest in subject is that of GoUPThon {c. 03^^)^ 
whose adventurous career it relates ; Hensa-\hrtssaga tells of 
the burning of Blund-Ketil, a noble chief, an event which led 
to Thord Gelli’s reforms next year (r. 064) ; Gii>}asaga (060- 080) 
tells of the career and death of that ill-fated outlaw ; it is beauti- 
fully written, and the verses by the editor (13th century) are 
good and appropriate ; Hard's Saga (g8o) is the life of a band 
of outlaws on Whalcsfirth , and especially of their leader Hord. 
Of later subject are the sagas of Havard and his revenge for his 
son, murdered by a neighbouring chief ('997-1002) ; of the 
llcidanrgasaga (990-1014), a typical tale of a great blood feud, 
written in the most primitive prose : of Gunnlaug and Hrafn 
(Gunnlaugssaga Ormstwigu, 980-100S), the rival poets and their 
ill-starred love. The verse in this saga is important and interest- 
ing. To the west also belong the three great complex sagas 
Egla, Eyrbyggia and Laxdcvla. The first (870-980), after 
noticing the migration of the lather and grandfather of the hero 
poet Egil, and the origin of the feud between them and the kings 
of Norway, treats fully of EgiFs career, his enmity with Eirik 
Bloodaxc, ids service with iEthelstan, and finally, after many 
adventures abroad, of his latter days in Iceland at Borg, illustrat- 
ing very clearly what manner of men those great settlers and 
their descendants were, and the feelings of pride and freedom 
which led them to Iceland. The style is that of Snorri, who 
had himself dwelt at Borg, Eyrbyggia (890-1031) is the saga 
of politics, the most loosely wo\Tn of all the compound stories. 
It includes a mass of information on the law, religion, traditions, 
(Nc., of the heathen days in Iceland, and the lives of h>i(', the 
real discoverer of Greenland, Biorn of Broadwick, a famous 
chief, and Snorri, the greatest statesman of his day. Dr Vigfusson 
would ascribe its editing and completion to Sturla the Lawman, 
c, 1250. Laxdcria (910 1026) is the saga of Romance. Its 
heroine Gudrun is the most famous of all Icelandic ladies. Her 
love for Kiartan the poet, and his career abroad, his betrayal 
b)' his friend Bolli, the sad death of Kiartan at his hands, the 
revenge taken for him on Bolli, whose .slayers are themselves 
afterwards put to death, and the end of Gudrun, who becomes 
an anchorite after her stormy life, make up the pith of the 
story. The contrast of the chara('ters, the rich style and fine 
dialogue which are so remarkable in this saga, have much in 
common with the best works of the Sturlung school. 

Of the north there are the sagas of Kormak (930-960), most 
primitive of all, a talc of a wild poet's love and feuds, containing 
many notices of the heathen times ; of V atzdmlasaga (890-980), 
relating to the settlement and the chief family in Waterdale ; 
of Hallfred the poet (996-1014), narrating his fortune at King 
Olaf’s court, his love aflfairs in Iceland, and finally his death 
and burial at Iona ; of Revk-dcrla (990), which preserve.s the 
lives of Askell and his son Viga-Skuti : of Svarj-d(rla (980-990), 
a cruel, coarse story of the old days, with some good scenes in 
it, unfortunately imperfect, chapters i-io being forged ; of Vtga- 
Glum (970-990), a fine story of a heathen hero, brave, crafty 
and cruel. To the north also belong the sagas of Grciti the 
Strong (10T0-1031), the life and death of the most famous of 
Icelandic outlaws, the real story of whose career is mixed up 
with the mythical adventures of Beowulf, here put down to Gretti, 
and with late romantic episodes and fabulous folk-tales (Dr 
Vigfusson would ascribe the best parts of this saga to Sturla ; 
its last editor, whose additions would be better away, must 
have touched it up about 1300), and the stories of the Ljostwlmn- 
gasaga (1009-1060). Gudmund the Mighty and his family and 
neiglibours are the heroes of these tales, which form a little 


cycle. The Banda-manna saga (1050-1060), the only comedy 
among the sagas, is also a northern tale ; it relates the struggles 
of a plebeian who gets a chieftancy against the old families of 
the neighbourhood, whom he successfully outwits ; ORkofra 
\^attf is a later imitation of it in the same humorous strain. The 
sagas of the north are rougher and coarser than those of the 
west, but have a good deal of individual character. 

Of tales relating to the east there survive the Weapon-firlli 
cycle— the tales of Thor stein the White {c. 900), of Thor stein the 
Stafjsmitien (c. 985), of Gunnar Thidrand's Banc (1000-1008) 
and of the Weapon- firth Men (975-990), all relating to the family 
of Hof and their friends and kin for several generations — and 
the story of llrafnkell Frey's Priest (c\ 960), the most idyllic 
of sagas and best of the eastern talcs. Of later times there are 
Droplaugs Sons' Saga (997-1007), written probably about 1110, 
and preserved in the uncouth style of the original (a brother’s 
revenge for his brother's death is the substance of it ; Braiid- 
krossa \^attr is an appendix to it), and the tales of Thor stem 
Hall of Side's Son (r. 1014) and his brother Tliidrandi (e. 996), 
which belong to the cycle of Hall o' Side's Saga, unhappily lost ; 
they are weird tales of bloodshed and magic, with idyllic and 
pathetic c])isodes. 

The sagas ol the south are either lust or absorbed in that ol 
Ntal (970-1014), a long and complex story into which are woven 
the tales of Gunnar Nial, and parts of others, as Brian Boroimhe, 
Hall o' Side, &c. It is, whether we look at style, contents or 
legal and historical weight, the foremost of all sagas. It deals 
especially with law, and contains the pith and the moral of all 
early Icelandic history. Its hero Nial, type of the good lawyer, 
is contrasted with its villain Mord, the ensamplc of cunning, 
chicane, and legal wrong-doing ; and a great ]n\.r[ of the saga 
i> taken up with the three cases and suits of the divorce, the 
death of Huskuld and the burning of Nial, which are given 
with great minuteness. 'J’hc number and ^’ariety of its dramatis 
personae give it the liveliest interest throughout. The women 
Hallgcrda, Bergthora and Ragnhild are as sharply contrasted 
as the men Gunnar, Skarphedin, Flosi and Kari. 'J’he pathos 
of such tragedies as the death ol Gunnar and Hoskuld and the 
burning is interrupted l:>y the liumour of the Althing scenes 
and the intellectual interest of the legal proceedings. The plot 
dealing first with the life and death of Gunnar. type of the 
chivalry of his da>', then with the burning of Nial by Flosi. 
and bow it came about, and lastly with Kan's revenge on the 
burners, is the ideal saga-plot. The author must have been of 
the cast, a good lawyer and genealogist, and have composed it 
about 1250, to judge from internal evidence. It has been 
overworked by a later editor, r. 1300, who inserted many spurious 
verses. 

Relating partly to Iceland, but most!)’ to Greenland and 
Vinland (N. America), are the Floamannasaga (985-990), a 
good story of the adventures of Thorgils and of the otonea- 
struggles of shipwrecked colonists in Greenland, a imadand 
graphic and terrible picture ; and Eirikssaga rau^a North 
(990 -1000), two versions, one northern (Flatey-book), 
one western, the better (in Hawk's Book, and AM. 557 )» stoiy 
of the discovery of Greenland and Vinland (America) b)^ the 
Icelanders at the end of the 9th century. Later is the Fostbra- 
drasaga (i 01 5-1 030), a very interesting story, told in a quaint 
romantic style, of Thorgeir, the reckless henchman of King 
Olaf, and how his death was revenged in Greenland by his sworn 
brother the true-hearted Thormod Coalbrow’s poet, who after- 
wards dies at Sticklestad. The talc of Einar Sookisson (e. 1125) 
may also be noticed. The lost saga of Poet Helgi. ol which only 
fragments remain, was also laid in Greenland. 

Besides complete sagas there are embedded in the Heims- 
krtngla numerous small \t(rtlir or episodes, small tales of Ice- 
landers’ adventures, often relating to poets and their lives at 
the kings’ courts ; one or two of these seem to be fragments of 
sagas now lost. Among the more notable arc those of Orm 
Sioroljsson, Ogmund Dijlt, Halldor Snorrason, Thorstem Oxjooi, 
Hromund Halt, Thmvald Tasaldi, Svadi and Arnor Herlingar-nef , 
Audunn of Westfirth, Sneglu-Halli, Hrafn of Hrulfiord, Hreidar 
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Heimskij Gisli lllugison, Ivar the poet, GulUAisu Thord, Einar 
Skulason the poet, Mam the poet, &c. 

The forged Icelandic sagas appear as early as the 13th century. 
They are very poor, and either worked up on hints given in 
genuine stories or altogether apocryphal. 

History , — About the year of the battle of Hastings was born 
Ari Fro^i Thorgilsson (1067-1148), one of the blood of Queen 
Aud, who founded the famous historical school of Iceland, and 
himself produced its greatest monument in a work which can 
be compared for value with the English Domesday Book. 
Nearly all that we know of the heathen commonwealth may 
be traced to the collections of Ari. It was he too that fixed 
the style in which history should be composed in Iceland. It 
was he that secured and put into order the vast mass of frag- 
mentaiy^ tradition that was already dying out in his day. And 
perhaps it is the highest praise of all to him that he wrote in 
his own “ Danish tongue,” and so ensured the use of that tongue 
by the cultured of after generations. Ari’s great works are 
Konmigabdk, or The Book oj Kings, relating the history of the 
kings of Norway from the rise of the Yngling dynasty down to 
the death of Harald Sigurdsson in the year of his own birth, 
riiis book he composed from the dictation of old men such as 
Odd Kolsson, from the genealogical poems, and from the 
various dirges, battle-songs and eulogia of the poets. It is 
most probable that he also compiled shorter Kings' Books 
relating to Denmark and perhaps to England. The Konungabdk 
is preserved under the Heimskringla of Snorri Sturloson, parts 
of it almost as they came from Ari’s hands, for example Ynglinga 
and Ilarald Fairhair's Saga, and the prefaces stating the plan 
and critical foundation.s of the work, parts of it only used as a 
framework for the magnificent superstructure of the lives of 
the two Olafs, and of Harald Hardrada and his nephew Magnus 
the Good. The best text of Ari’s Konungahok (Yuglinga, and 
the sagas down to hut not including Olaf Tryggvason’s) is that 
of Fnsbok. 

The Book oj Settlements (Landnamabbk) is a wonderful per- 
formance, hotli in its scheme and carrying out. It is divided 
into five parts, the first of which contains a brief account of 
the discovery of the island ; the other four, one by one taking 
a quarter of the land, describe the name, pedigree and history 
of each settler in geographical order, notice the most important 
facts in the history of his descendants, the names of their home- 
steads, their courts and temples, thus including mention of 4000 
persons, one-third of whom are women, and 2000 places. The 
mass of information contained in so small a space, the clearness 
and accuracy of the details, the immense amount of life which 
is breathed into the whole, astonish the reader, when he reflects 
that this colossal task was accomplished by one man, for his 
collaborator Kolsegg merely filled up his plan with regard to 
part of the east coast, a district with which Ari in his western 
home at Stad was little familiar. Landnamabbk has reached us 
in two complete editions, one edited by Sturla, who brought 
down the genealogies to his own grandfather and grandmother, 
Sturla and Gudny, and one by Hawk, who traces the pedigrees 
still later to himself. 

Ari also wrote a Book oj Icelanders {Islendingabbk, c, 1127), 
which has perished as a whole, but fragments of it are embedded 
in many sagas and Kings' Lives ; it seems to have been a com- 
plete epitome of his earlier works, together with an account of 
the constitutional history, ecclesiastical and civil, of Iceland. 
An abridgment of the latter part of it, the little Libellus Islan- 
dorum (to which the title of the bigger Liber — Islendingahbk — 
is often given), was made by the historian for his friends Bishops 
Ketil and Thorlak, for whom he wrote the Liber {c. 1137). This 
charming little book is, with the much later collections of laws, 
our sole authority for the Icelandic constitution of the common- 
wealth, but, “ much as it tells, the lost Liber would have been 
of still greater importance.” Kristni-Saga, the story of the 
christening of Iceland, is also a work of Ari’s, ” overlaid ” by 
a later editor, but often preserving Ari’s very words. This 
saga, together with several scattered tales of early Christians 
in Iceland before the change of faith (1002), may have made up 
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a section of the lost Liber, Of the author of these works little 
is known. He lived in quiet days a (juiet life ; but he shows 
himself in his works, as Snorri describes him, “ a man wise, 
of good memory and a speaker of the truth.” If Thucydides 
is justly accounted the first political historian, Ari may be fitly 
styled the first of scientific historians. 

A famou.s contemporary and friend of Ari is Ssemund (1056- 
i*33)» ^ great churchman, whose learning so impressed his age 
that he got the reputation of a magician. He was the friend of 
Bishop John, the founder of the great Odd-Verjar family, and 
the author of a Book oj Kings from Harald Fairhair to Magnus 
the Good, in which he seems to have fixed the exact chronology 
of each reign. It is most probable that he wrote in Latin. The 
idea that he had anything to do with the poetic Edda in general, 
or the Sun's Song in particular, is unfounded. 

The flame which Ari had kindled was fed by his successors 
in the 12th century. Eirik Oddsson (c. 1150) wrote the lives 
of Sigurd Evil-deacon and the sons of Harold Gille, in his 
Hryggiar-Stykki (Sheldrake), of which parts remain in the MSS. 
collections of Kings' Lives, Morkin-skinna, &c. Karl Jonsson, 
abbot of Thingore, the Benedictine minister, wrote (r. 1184) 
Sverrissaga from the lips of that great king, a fine racy biography, 
with a style and spirit of its own. Bbglunga-Sbgur tell the 
story of the civil wars which followed Sverri’s death. They are 
probably by a contemporary. 

The Latin Tnves oj St Olaj, Odd’s in Latin {c. 1175), compiled 
from original authorities, and the Legendary Lije, by another 
monk whose name is lost, arc of the medieval Latin school of 
Soemund to which Gunnlaug Itelonged 

Snorri Sturlason (q.v.) was known to his contemporaries as 
a statesman and poet ; to us he is above all an historian. .Snorri 
(1179-J24J) wrote the Lm's oj the Kings {Heimskringla), from 
Olaf Tryggvason to Sigurd the Crusader inclusive ; and we 
have them substantially as they came from his hand in the 
Great King Olaj's Saga ; St Olafs Saga, as in Heimskringla and 
the Stockholm MS. ; and the succeeding Kings' JJves, as in 
Hulda and Ilrokkinskinna, in which, however, a few episodes 
have been inserted. 

These works were indebted for their facts to Ari’s labours, and 
to sagas written since Ari’s death ; but the style and treatment 
of them are Snorri's own. The fine Thucydidean speeches, 
the dramatic power of grasping character, and the pathos and 
poetry that run through the stories, along with a humour such 
as is shown in the Edda, and a varied grace of style that never 
fl.ags or palls, make Snorri one of the greatest of historians. 

Here it should be noticed that Heimskringla and its class 
of MSS. (Eirspcnnil, Jojraskinna, Gullinskinna , Fris-bok and 
Kringla) do not give the full text of Snorri’s works. They are 
abridgments made in Norway by Icelanders for their Norwegian 
patrons, the Lije oj St Olaj alone being preserved intact, for the 
great interest of the Norwegians lay in him, but all the other 
Kings' Lives being more or less mutilated, so that they cannot 
be trusted for historic purposes ; nor do they give a fair idea 
of Snorri’s style. 

Agrip is a 12th-century compendium of the King's Lives from 
Harald Fairhair to Sverri, by a scholastic writer of the school of 
S®mund. As the only Icelandic abridgment of Norwegian 
history taken not from Snorri but sources now lost, it is of worth. 
Its real title is Koniinga-tal. 

Noregs Konunga-tal, now called Fagrskinna, is a Norse com- 
pendium of the Kings' Lives from Halfdan the Black to Sverri’s 
accession, probably written for King Haakon, to whom it was 
read on his death-bed. It is an original work, and contains 
much not found elsewhere. As non-Icelandic it is only noticed 
here for completeness. 

Styrmi Kara.son, a contemporary" of Snorri’s, dying in 1245, 
was a distinguished churchman (lawman twice) and scholar. 
He wrote a Lije oj St Olaj, now lost ; his authority is cited. 
He also copied out Landnamabbk and Sverri' s Lije from his 
MSS., of which surviving copies were taken. 

Sturla, Snorri’s nephew, wrote the Hakonssaga and Magnussaga 
at the request of King Magnus, finishing the first c, 1265, the 
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latter c. 1280. King Haakon’s Life is preserved in full; of the 
other only fragments remain. These are the last of the series 
of historic works which Ari’s labours began, from which the 
history of Norway for 500 years must be gathered. 

A few books relating the history of other Scandinavian realms 
will complete this survey. In Skioldunga-bok was told the 
history of the early kings of Denmark, perhaps derived from 
Ari’s collections, and running parallel to Ynglinga, ILe earlier 
part of it has perished save a fragment Sogu-hroty and citations 
and paraphrases in Saxo, and the mythical Ragnar Lodhrok's 
and Gongu-Hrolfs Sagas ; the latter part, Lives of Harold Blue- 
tooth and the Kings down to Sveyn IL, is still in existence and 
known as Skioldunga. 

The Knutssaga is of later origin and separate authorships, 
parallel to Snorri’s Hetmskringda y hut earlier in date. The 
Lives of King Valdemar and his Son, written c. 1185, by a 
contemporary of Abbot Karl’s, are the last of this series. The 
whole were edited and compiled into one bo(jk, often quoted 
as Skioldunga y by a t 3th -century editor, possibly Olaf, the 
White Poet, Sturla’s brother, guest and friend of King Valdemar 
11 . Jomsvikinga Saga, the history of the pirates of Jom, down 
to Knut the Great’s days, also relates to Danish history. 

The complex work now known as Orkneyinga is made np of 
the EarW Saga, lives of the first great carls, Turf-Einar, Thor- 
fmn, &c. ; the Jjfe of St Magnus y founded partly on Abbot 
Robert's Latin life of him {e. 1150) an Orkney work, partly on 
Norse or Icelandic biographies ; a M trade-book of the same saint ; 
the Lives of Earl Rognwald and Sveyn, the last of the vikings, 
and a few episodes such as the Burning of Bishop Adam. A 
scholastic sketch of the rise of the Scandinavian empire, the 
Foundation of Norway y dating c. 1120, is prefixed to the whole 

Feereyinga tells the tale of the conversion of the Kiercy.s 
or Faroes, and the lives of its chiefs Sigmund and Leif, com- 
posed in the i3lh century from their separate sagas by an 
Icelander of the Sturlung school. 

Biographies r-Hh-t saga has already been shown in two forms, 
its original epic shape and its later development applied to the 
lives of Norwegian and Danish kings and earls, as heroic but 
deeper and broader subjects than before. In the 13th century 
it is put to a third use, to tell the plain story of men’s lives 
for their contemporaries, after .satisfying which demand it dies 
away for ever. 

'Fhese biographies arc more literary and medieval and less 
poetic than the Icelandic .sagas and king’s lives ; their simplicity, 
truth, realism and purity of style are the same. They run in 
two parallel streams, some being concerned with chiefs and 
champions, some with bishup.s. The former are mostly found 
embedded in the complex mass of stories known as Sturlunga, 
from which Dr Vigfusson has extricated them, and for the first 
time set them in order. Among them are the sagas of Thorgtls 
and Haflidi{\ 118-1121), the feud and peacemaking of two great 
chiefs, contemporaries of Ari ; of Sturla (1150-1183), the founder 
of the great Sturlung family, down to the settlement of his 
great lawsuit by jon Lopts.son, who thereupon took his son 
Snorri the historian to fosterage,— a humorous story but with 
traces of the decadence about it, and glimpses of the evil days 
that were to come; of the Onundar-hrennusaga (1185-1200), a 
tale of feud and fire-raising in the north of the island, the hero 
of which, Gudmund Dyri, goes at last into a cloister ; of Hrafn 
Sveinbiornsson (1190-1213), the noblest Icelander of his day, 
warrior, leech, seaman, craftsman, poet and chief, whose life 
at home, travels and pilgrimages abroad (Hrafn was one of the 
first to visit Becket's shrine), and death at the hands of a foe 
whom he had twice spared, are recounted by a loving friend 
in pious memory of his virtues, c. 1220 ; of Aron Htorleifsson 
(1200-1255), ^ nian whose strength, courage and adventures 
befit rather a henchman of Olaf Tryggvason than one of King 
Haakon’s thanes (the beginning of the feuds that rise round 
Bishop Gudmund are told here), of the SvtnefeU-tnen (1248- 
1252), a pitiful story of a family feud in the far cast of Iceland. 

But the most important works of this class are the Islendinga 
Saga and Thorgils Saga of Lawman Sturla. Sturla and his 


brother Olaf were the sons of Thord Sturlason and his mistress 
Thora. Sturla was born and brought up in prosperous times, 
but his manhood was passed in the midst of strife, in which his 
family fell one by one, and he himself, though a peaceful man 
who cared little for politics, was more than once forced to fly 
for his life. While in refuge with King Magnus, in Norway, 
he wrote his two sagas of that king and his father. After his 
first stay in Norway he came back in 1271, with the new Norse 
law-book, and serv^ a second time as lawman. The Islendinga 
must have been the work of his later years, composed at Fairey 
in Broadfirth, where he died, 30th July 1284, aged about seventy 
years. The saga of Thorgils Skardt (1252-1261) seems to have 
been the first of his works on Icelandic contemporary history ; 
it deals with the life of his own nephew, especially his career 
in Iceland from 1252 to 1258. The second part of Islendinga 
(1242-1262), which relates to the second part of the civil war, 
telling of the careers of Thord Kakali, Kolbein the Young, Earl 
Gizur and Hrafn Oddsson. The end is imperfect, there being 
a blank of some years before the fragmentar)' ending to which 
an editor has affixed a notice of the author’s death. The first 
part of Islendinga {i202-'i2^!^2) of the beginning and first 
pari of the civil wars, the lives of Snorri and Sighvat, Stork’s 
uncles, of his cousin and namesake Sturla Sighvatsson, of 
Bishcjp Gudmund, and Thorwald Gizursson,— the fall of the 
Stiirlungs, and with them the last hopes of the great houses 
to maintain the commonwealth, being the climax of the story. 

Sturla’s power lies in his faithfulness to nature, minute 
observance of detail and purity of style. The great extent 
of his subject, and the difficulty of dealing w'ith it in the saga 
form, are most skilfully overcome ; nor does he allow prejudice 
or favour to stand in the way of the truth. He ranks below' Ari 
in value and below Snorri in power ; but no one else can dispute 
his place in the first rank of Icelandic writers. 

Of the ecclesiastical biographers, an anonymous Skalholt 
clerk is the best. He wrote Hungrvakay lives of the first five 
bishops of Skalholt, and biographies of his patron Bishop I’mil 
(Pdlssaga) and also of St Thorlak (Thorlakssaga). They are 
full of interesting notices of social and church life. Thorlak 
was a learned man, and had studied at Paris and Lincoln, w'hich 
he left in 1161. These lives cover the years 3056-1193. The 
life of St John, a great reformer, a contemporary of Thorodd, 
whom he employed to build a church for him, is by another 
author (1052-1121). The life of Gudmund {Gudviundar Saga 
Goda), as priest, recounts the early life of this Icelandic Becket 
till his election as bishop (1160-1202); his after career must 
be sought out in Islendtnga. It is written by a friend and 
contemporary. A later life by Arngrim, abbot of Thingore, 
written c. 1350, as evidence of his subject’s sanctity, tells a good 
deal about Icelandie life, &c. The lives of Bishops Ami and 
Lawrence bring down our knowledge of Icelandic hustor}' into 
the 14th century. The former work, Arna Saga Diskups, is 
imperfect ; it is the record of the struggles of church and state 
over patronage rights and glebes, written r. 1315 ; it now covers 
only the years 1269-1291 ; a great many documents arc given 
in it, after the modern fashion. 'I'hc latter, Laurentius Saga 
BiskupSy by his disciple, priest Einar Haflidason, is a charming 
biography of a good and pious man, whose chequered career 
in Norway and Iceland is picturesquely told (1324-1331). It 
is the last of the sagas. Bishop Jon^s Table-Talk (1325-1339) 
is also worth noticing ; it contains many popular stories which 
the good bishop, who had studied at Bologna and Paris, was 
wont to tell to his friends. 

Annals. — The Annals are now almost the sole material for 
Icelandic histoty ; they had begun earlier, but after 1331 they 
got fuller and richer, tiU they end in 1430. The best are Annales 
Hegiiy ending 1306, Einar Haflidason^ s Annals, known as “ Law- 
man’s Annals,” reaching to 1392, and preserved with others 
in Flatey-book, and the New Anneds, last of all. The Diploma- 
iarium Islandicum, edited by Jon Sigurdsson, contains what 
remains of deeds, inventories, letters, &c., from the old days, 
completing our scanty material for this dark period of the 
island’s history. 
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Literature of Foreign Origin, — After the union with Norway 
and change of law genuine tradition died out with the great 
houses. The ordinary medieval literature reached Iceland 
through Norway, and every one began to put it into a vernacular 
dress, so neglecting their own classics that but for a few collectors 
like Lawman Hauk they would have perished entirely. 

The Norwegian kings, Haakon Haakonson{c. 122 5 ),and Haakon 
V. (f. 1305), employed Icelanders at their courts in translating 
the French romances of the Alexander, Arthur and Charlemagne 
cycles. Some forty or fifty of these Riddara-Sogur (Romances 
of Chivalry) remain. They reached Iceland and were eagerly 
read, many Rimur being founded on them, Norse versions of 
Mary of Brittany s Lays, the stories of Brutus and of Troy, and 
part of the Pharsalia translated are also found. The Speculum 
regale, with its interesting geographical and social information, 
is also Norse, written c. 1240, by a Halogalander. The com- 
putistic and arithmetical treatises of Stiorn-Odd, Biarni the 
Number-skilled (d. /173), and Hauk Erlendsson the Lawman 
(tl- ^334)^ iitid the geography of Ivar Bardsson, a Norwegian 
(r. 1 340), are of course of foreign origin. A few tracts on geography, 
&c., in Hauk’s book, and a Guide to the Holy Land, by Nicholas, 
abbot of Thwera (d. 1 1 58), complete the list of scientific works. 

The stories which contain the last lees of the old mythology 
and pre-history^ seem to be also non-Icelandic, but amplified 
by Icelandic editors, who probably got the plots from the Western 
Islands. Vblsunga Saga and Hmmrar Saga contain quotations 
and paraphrases of lays by the llelgi poet, and Half's, Ragnar's 
and Asmund Kappabana's Sagas all have bits of Western poetry 
in them, Hrolf KrakPs Saga paraphrases part of Biarkamal ; 
Hromund Gripsson's gives the story of Hclgi and Kara (the lost 
third of the Helgi trilogy') ; Gautrek's Arrow Odd's, Frithiof's 
Sagas, (Src., contain shreds of true tradition amidst a mass of 
later fictitious matter of no worth. With the Riddaru’Shgur 
they enjoyed great popularity in the 15th century, and gave 
matter for many Rimur. Thidrek's Saga, a late version of the 
Vdlsung story, is of Norse composition (r. 1230), from North 
German sources. 

The medieval religious literature of Western Europe also 
influenced Iceland^ and the Homilies (like the Laws) were, 
according to Thorodd, the earliest books written in the vernacu- 
lar, antedating even Ari’s histories. The lives of the Virgin, 
the Apostles and the Saints fill many MS.S. (edited in four large 
volumes by Professor Unger), and are the works of many authors, 
chiefly of the 13th and 14th centuries ; amongst them are the 
lives of SS. Edward the Confessor, Osivald of 'Northumbria, 
Dunstan and Thomas of Canterbury. Of the authors we know 
Priest Berg Gunsteinsson (d. 1211); Kygri-Biorn, bishop-elect (d. 
1237); Bishop Brand (d. 1264) ; Abbot Runolf(d. 1307) ; Bishop 
Lawrence’s son Arni {c. 1330); Abbot Berg (r. 1340), ii:c. A 
paraphrase of the historical books of the Bible was made by 
Bishop Brand (d. 1264), called Gydinga Sbgur. About 1310 
King Haakon V. ordered a commentary on the Bible to be made, 
which was completed down to Exodus xix. To this Brand’s 
work was afterwards affixed, and the whole is known as Stiom. 
The Norse version of the famous Barlaam and Josaphai, made 
for Prince Haakon {c. 1240), must not be forgotten. 

Post-classical Literature. — The post-classical literature falls 
chiefly under three heads— religious, literary and scientific. 
Under the first comes foremost the noble translation of the New 
Testament by Odd Gottskalksson, son of the bishop of H6lar. 
Brought up in Norway, he travelled in Denmark and Germany, 
and took upon him the new faith before he returned to Iceland, 
where he became secretary to Bishop Ogmund of Skalholt. Here 
he began by translating the Gospel of Matthew into his mother- 
tongue in secret. Having finished the remainder of the New 
Testament at his own house at Gives, he took it to Denmark, 
where it was printed at Roskild in 1540. Odd afterwards 
translated the Psalms, and several devotional works of the day, 
Corvinus’s Epistles, &c. He was made lawman of the north 
and west, and died from a fall in the Laxa in Kios, June 1556. 
Three years after his death the first press was set up in Iceland 
by John Matthewson, at Breidabolstad, in Hunafloe, and a 
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Gospel and Epistle Book, according to Odd’s version, issued from 
it in i^^2. In 1584 Bishop Gudbrand, who had brmight ovecr a 
splendid fount of type from Denmark in 1575 (which he com- 
pleted with his own hands), printed a translation of the whole 
Bible at H^lar, incorporating Odd’s versions and some books 
(Proverbs and the Son of Sirach, 1580) translated by Bishop 
Gizar, but supplying most of the Old Testament himself. This 
fine volume was the basis of every^ Bible issued for Iceland till 
1826, when it was replaced by a bad modem version. For 
beauty of language and faithful simplicity of style the finer 
parts of this version, especially the New Testament, have never 
been surpassed. 

The most notable theological work Iceland ever produced is 
the PostilL-Buok of Bishop John Vidalin (1666-1720), whose 
bold homely style and stirring elocjuence made “ John’s Book,” 
as it is lovingly called, a favourite m every' household, till in the 
19th century it was replaced for the worse by the more senti- 
mental and polished Danish tracts and sermons. Theological 
literature is very popular, and many works on this subject, 
chiefly translations, will be found in the lists of Icelandic biblio- 
graphers. 

The first modern scientific work is the Iter per patriam of 
Eggert Olafsson and Biarni Paulsson, which gives an account 
of the physical peculiarities — fauna, flora, &c. — of the island 
as far as could be done at the date of its appearance, 1772. 
The island was first made knowm to “ the world ” by this book 
and by the sketch of Unno von Troil, a Swede, who accompanied 
Sir Joseph Banks to Iceland in 1772, and afterw'arcls wrote 
a scries of ” letters ” on the land and its literature, &c. This 
tour was the forerunner of an endless series of ” travels,” of which 
those of vSir W. J. Hooker, Sir G. S. Mackenzie (1810), Ebenezer 
Henderson (i8j8), Joseph Paul Gaimard (1838-1843), Paijkull 
(1867) and, lastly, that of Sir Richard Burton, an excellent 
account of the land and people, crammed with information of 
every kind (1875), are the best. 

Iceland is emphatically a land of proverbs, while of folk-tales, 
those other keys to the people’s heart, there is plentiful store. 
Early work in this direction was done by Jon Gudmundsson, 
Olaf the Old and John Olafsson in the 17th century, who all 
put traditions on paper, and their labours were completed by 
the magnificent collection of Jon Arnason (1862-1864), who 
wa.s inspired by the example of the Grimms. Many tales are 
but weak echoes of the siigas ; many were family legends, 
many are old fairy tales in a garb suited to their new northern 
home. ; but, besides all these, there are a number of traditions 
and superstitions of indigenous origin. 

The Renaissance of Iceland dates from the beginning of the 
17th century, when a school of antiquaries arose. Amgrim 
Jornsson’s Brevis commentarius (1593), and Crymogaea (1609), 
were the first-fruits of this movement, of which Bishops Odd, 
Thorlak and Bryniulf (worthy parallels to Parker and Laud) 
were the wise and earnest supporters. The first (d. 1630) collected 
much material for church history. The second (d. 1656) saved 
Sturlunga and the Bishops' Lives, encouraged John Egilsson to 
write his Neu^ Hungenvaker, lives of the fnshops of the Dark 
Ages and Reformation, and helped Biorn of Skardsa (d. 1655), 
a bold and patriotic antiquary (whose Annals continue Einar’s), 
in his researches. The last (d. 1675) collected a fine library of 
MSS., and employed the famous copyist John Erlendsson, 
to whom and the bishop’s brother, John Gizurarsson (d. 1648), 
we are indebted for transcripts of many lost MSS. 

Torfaeus (1636-1719) and Bartholin, a Dane (d. T690), roused 
the taste for northern literature in Europe, a taste which has 
never since flagged ; and soon after them Arni Magnnsson 
(1663-1730) transferred all that remained of vellum and good 
paper MSS. in Iceland to Denmark, and laid the foundations 
of the famous library and bequest, for which all Icelandic students 
are so much beholden. For over forty years Ami stuek to his 
task, rescuing every scrap he could lay hands on from the 
risks of the Icelandic climate and carelc.ssness, and when he 
died only one good MSvS. remained in the island. Besides his 
magnificent collection, there are a few MSS. of great value at 
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Upsala, at Stockholm, and in the old royal collection at Copen- 
hagen. Those in the university library in the latter city perished 
in the fire of 1728. Sagas were printed at Upsala and Copenhagen 
in the 1 7th century, and the Arna-Magnaean fund has been work- 
ing since 1772. In that year appeared also the first volume 
of Bishop Finn Jonsson’s Historia ecclesmstica IslandtaeySL work 
of high value and much erudition, containing not only ecclesi- 
astical but civil and literary history, illustrated by a well-chosen 
mass of documents, 870-1740. It has been continued by 
Bishop P. Peterson to modern limes, 1740-1840. The results, 
however, of modern obsei^'ors and scholars jnust be sought for 
in the periodicals, Safn, Fela^snt, Ny Felagsrit and others. John 
Espolin's Arhmkr is very" good up to its date, 1821. 

A brilliant sketcli of Icelandic classic, literature is given by Dr 
Gudbraiulr Vigfusson in tlie J’rolcgomena to Sturlnnga Saga (Oxford, 
1870). It replaces much earlier work, especially the Sciagraphia 
of llall'dan Kinarssoii (1777), and the Saga-Bihliotrk of Miiller. 
The numerous editions of the classic^ by die Icelandic societies, 
the Danish Societe des Aiitupiit^s, Nordiske Litlcratur Samfund, 
and the new Garnmel Nordisk latteratur Samfund, the splendid 
Norw^egian editions of iJiigcr, the labours of the Icelanders Sigurdsson 
and Gisldson, and of those foreign scholars in Scandinavia and 
(iermany who have tlirowm themselves into the work of illustrating, 
publisliing and editing the sagas and jioems (men like P. A. Munch, 
S. Biigge, F. W. Bergman n, Th. Mobius and K. von Maurer, to name 
only a lew), can only l>e referred to here. See also Finnur Joiisson, 
Dch Oldnors/ie og Oldislanblic LiUevutio^ llisiovie (Copenhagen, 
iHg^-igoo) ; R. B. Anderson's translation (Chicago, 1884) of WinKiO 
Horn’s History of the Litfrature of the St audiuavian North ; and W. 
Morris and F. Alagiiusson’s Saga / ihrary. (F. A'. P.) 

RE('KNT Livkuatukk 

The n*cent literature of Jcelaufl has l)een in a more flourishing 
state than ever befoix* since the j^th century. Lyrical poetry is 
by far the largest and the most interesting portion of it. The 
great influence of Jonas Hallgrirnsson (1807-1845) is still felt, 
and his school was tlie reigning one up to the end of the jpth 
century, although then a change seemed to be in sight. I'he 
most successful poet of this school is Steingrimr Thors tciiisson 
(b. 1830). lie is specially famous for his splendid descriptions 
of .scenery (The Song of (hlshak'kt)^ Iti.s love-songs and his 
sarcastic epigrams. As a translator he has enriched the literature 
with The Arabian Nights, Sakuntala, King Lear and several 
other masterpieces of foreign literature. Equal in fame is 
Matthias Jochumsson (b, 1835), who, following another of 
Jonas Hallgrirnsson ’s many ways, has successfully revived the 
old metres of the classical Icelandic poets, whom he resembles 
in his majestic, but sometimes too gorgeous, language. He is 
as an artist iuferirir to Steingrimr Tliorsteinsson, but surpasses 
him in bold flight of imagination. He lias successfully treated 
subjects from Icelandic history (Grettisljd^y a series of poems 
about the famous outlaw Grettir). His cliief fault i.s a certain 
carelessness in writing ; he can ne\"er write a hud poem, but 
rarely a poem absolutely flawless. He has translated Tegner's 
Friihiojs Saga, several plays of Shakespeare and some other 
foreign masterpieces. The great religious poet of Iceland, 
Hallgrimr Petursson, has found a worthy successor in Valdcrnar 
Brictn (b j8.(8), whose Songs 0/ the Bible are deservedly 
popular. He is like Matthias Jochumsson in the copious flow 
of his rhetoric ; some of his poems arc perfect both as regards 
form and contents, but he sometimes neglects the latter while 
polishing the former. An interesting position is occupied by 
Benedict Grbnclal (b. 1826), whose travesties of the old 
romantic stories,’ and his Aristophanic drama Candreitiin 
(“ The Magic Ride ”) about contemporary events, are among 
the best satirical and hunujrous productions of Icelandic 
literature. 

Influenced by Jonas Hallgrirnsson with regard to language 
and poetic diction, but keeping unbroken the traditions of 
Icelandic medieval poetry maintained by SigunAr Brei(Mj()r& 
(1798-1846), is another .school of poets, very unlike the first. 
In the middle of the 19th centiirs' this school was best represented 
by Hjalmar Jonsson from Bula (1796-1875), a poor farmer 

’ c.g. " The Battle ol the Plains of Death,” a burlesque on the 
battle of Solfcrino. 


with little education, but endowed with great poetical talents, 
and the author of satirical verses not inferior to those of Juvenal 
both in force and coarseness. In the last decades of the 19th 
century this school produced two poets of a very high order, 
both distinctly original and Icelandic. One is Pdll Olafsson 
(b. 1827). His songs are mostly written in the medieval 
quatrains (ferskeytla), and are generally of a humorous and 
satirical character ; his convivial songs are known by heart 
by every modern Icelander ; and although some of the poets 
of the present day are more admired, there is none who is 
more loved by the people. The other is porsteinn Erlingsson 
(b. 1858). His exquisite satirical songs, in an easy and elegant 
but still manly and splendid language, have raised much dis- 
cussion. Of his poems may l)e mentioned The Oath, a series 
of most beautiful ballads, with a tragical love-story of the 1 7th 
century as their base, but with many and happy satirical allusions 
to modern life ; Jbrundr, a long poem about the con\'ict king, 
the Dani.sli pirate Jorgensen, who nearly succeeded in making 
himself the master of Iceland, and The Fate of the Gods and The 
Men of the ITc.s/ (the Americans), two poems which, with their 
anti-clerieal and half-socialistic tendencies, have caused strong 
protests from orthodox Lutheran clergy. Near to this .school, 
but still standing apart, is Grirnur Thom.scn (b. 1820). 

In the beginning of the ’eighties a new school arose— luiving 
its origin in the colony of Icelandic students at the University 
of Copenhagen. They had all attended the lectures of Georg 
Brandes, the great reformer of Scandinavian literature, and, 
influenced by his literary theories, they chose their models in 
the realistic school. 'I'his school is very dissimilar from the 
half-romantic school of Jonas Hallgrirnsson ; it is nearer the 
national Icelandic school represented b\' Fiill Olafsson and 
]lorstcirin Erlingsson, but dilTers from those writers by intro- 
ducing foreign elements hitherto unknown in Icelandic literature, 
and-- esipecially in the case of the prose-writers — by imitating 
closely the .style and manner of some of the great Norwegian 
novelists. Their influence brought tlie Icelandic literature into 
new roads, and it is interesting to see Iiow the tough Icelanda 
element gradually assimilates the foreign. Of the lyrical poets, 
llannes Hufsteinn (b. 1861) is by far the most important. 
In his splendid ballad, The Death of Skarphedinn, and in his 
beautiful series of songs describing a voyage through some ol 
the most picturesque parts of Iceland, he is entirely original ; 
but in his love-songs, beautiful as numy of them are, a strong 
foreign influence can be observed. Among the mnovation.s 
of this poet we may note a predilection for new metres, sometimi'S 
adopted from foreign languages, sometimes invented by himself, 
a thing practised rarely and generally with small success b\’ 
the Icelandic poets. 

No Icelandic novelist has as yet equalled Jon 'Thoroddsen 
(1819-J868). The influence of the realistic school has of late 
been predominant. The most distinguished writer of that 
school has been Gestur JVilsson (1852-1891), who.se short stories 
with their sharp and biting satire have produced many imitations 
in Iceland. The best are A Home of Love and Captain Sigurd. 
Jonas Jonasson (b. 1856), a clergyman of northern Iceland, 
has, in a .scries of novels and short stories, given accurate, but 
somewhat dry, descriptions of the more gloomy sides of Icelandic 
country life. His best novel is Randibr from llvassafcll, an 
historical novel of the middle ages. Besides these we ma}' 
mention I’orfhildur Holm, one of the few women who have 
distinguished themselves in Icelandic literature. Her no^Tls 
are mostly historical. The last decade of the J9th centur} 
saw the establishment of a permanent theatre at Reykjavik. 
The poet Matthias Jochumsson has written several dramas, 
but their chief merits are lyrical. The most successful of Icelandic 
dramatists as yet is Indrifti Einarsson, whose plays, chiefl\ 
hi,storical, in spite of excessive rhetoric, are very interesting 
and possess a true dramatic spirit. 

In geography and geology porvaldr Thoroddsen has acquired 
a European fame for his researches and travels in Iceland, 
especially in the rarely-visited interior. Of his numerous 
writings in Icelandic, Danish and German, the History of 
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Icelandic Geography is a monumental work. In history Pall 
MelstefJ’s (b. 1812) chief work, the large History of the Worlds 
belongs to this period, and its pure style has had a beneficial 
influence upon modern Icelandic prose. 

Of the younger historians we may mention ])orkell Bjamason 
{History of the Reformation in Iceland). Jon porkelsson (b. 
1822), inspector of the archives of Iceland, has rendered great 
services to the study of Icelandic history and literature by his 
editions of the Diplomatarium Islandicum and Ohituarium 
Islandicumy and by his Icelandic Poetry in the isth and J6th 
Century y written in Danish, an indispensable work for any student 
of that period. A leading position among I celandic lexicographers 
is occupied by J6n ])orkelsson, formerly head of the Latin school 
at Reykjavik, whose Supplement til islandske Ordboger, an 
Icelandic-Danish vocabulary (three separate collections), has 
hardly been equalled in learning and accuracy. Other dis- 
tinguished philologists are his successor as head of the Latin 
school, Bjorn Magnusson Olsen {Researches on Sturlunga, Art 
the WisCy The Runes in the Old Icelandic Literature — the last 
two works in Danish) ; Finnur Jonsson, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen {History of the Old Norwegian and Ice- 
landic Literature, in Danish, and excellent editions of many old 
Icelandic classical works) ; and Valt}'^ Guhmundsson, lecturer 
at the University of Copenhagen (several works on the old archi- 
tecture of Scandinavia) and editc»r of the influential Icelandic 
literary and political review', Eimrethtn (“ 'fhe Locomotive”). 

See J. C. Poestion, Islandischr Dii liter dcr Neuzeii (Leipzig, 1897) ; 
C. Kuchler, Geschichtc der islandist hen Dutitung der Neuzeit (Leijizig, 
1896) ; P]i. Schweitzer, Island: Land and Leute (Leipzig, 1885) ; 
Mexander Baumgartner, /s/anrf und die Paroer (Freiburg ira Breisgau, 
i88y). (S. Bl.) 

ICELAND MOSS, a lichen {Cetraria islandica) whose erect or 
ascending foliaceous habit gives it something of the appearance 
of a moss, whence probably the name. It is often of a pale 
chestnut colour but varies considerably, being sometimes almost 
entirely greyish white ; and grows to a height of from 3 to 4 
in., the branches being channelled or rolled into tubes, w^hich 
terminate in flattened lobes with fringed edges. It grows 
abundantly in the mountainous regions of northern countries, 
and it is specially characteristic of the lava slopes and plains 
of the west and north of Iceland. It is found on the mountains 
of north Wales, north I'mgland, Scotland and south-west 
Ireland. As met witli in commerce it is a light-grey harsh 
cartilaginous l.)ody, almost destitute of colour, and having a 
slightly bitter taste. It contains about 70 % of lichenin or 
lichen-starch, a body isomeric with common starch, but w'anting 
any appearance of structure. It also yields a peculiar modifica- 
tion of chlorophyll, called thallochlor, fumaric acid, licheno- 
stearic acid and cetraric acid, to wliich last it owes its bitter 
taste. It forms a nutritious and easily digested amylaceous 
food, being used in placi; of starch in some preparations of 
cocoa. It is not, however, in great request, and even in Iceland 
it is only habitually resorted to in seasons of scarcity, ('etraric 
acid or cctrarin, a white micro-crystalline powder with a bitter 
taste, is readily soluble in alcohol, and slightly soluble in water 
and ether. It has been recommended for medicinal use, in doses 
of 2 to 4 grains, as a bitter tonic and aperient. 

ICE-PLANT, the popular name for Mesemhryanthemuni 
crysiallinum, a hardy annual most effective for rockwork. It 
is a low-growing spreading herbaceous plant with the fleshy 
stem and leaves covered with large glittering papillae which 
give it the appearance of being coated with ice. It is a dry- 
country plant, a native of Greece and other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean region, the Canary Islands, South Africa and California. 
Mesembryanthemum is a large genus (contiiining about 300 
species) of erect or prostrate fleshy herbs or low shrubs, mostly 
natives of South Africa, and rarely hardy in the British Isles 
where they arc mostly grown as greenhouse plants. They bear 
conspicuous white, yellow or red flow^ers with many petals inserted 
in the calyx- tube. The thick fleshy leaves are very variable 
in shape, and often have spiny rigid hairs on the margin. They 
are essentially sun-loving plants. The best-known member of 
the genus is M. cordi folium, var. variegatum, with heart-shaped | 
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green and silvery leaves and bright rosy-purple flowers. It is 
extensively used for edging flower-beds and borders during the 
summer months. 

ICE- YACHTING, the sport of sailing and racing ice-boats. 
It is practised in Great Britain, Norway and Sweden, to some 
extent, and is very popular in Holland and on the Gulf of Finland, 
but its highest development is in the United States and Canada. 
The Dutch ice-yacht is a flat-bottomed boat resting crossways 
upon a planking about three feet wide and sixteen long, to which 
are affixed four steel runners, one each at bow, stern and each end 
of the planking. The rudder is a fifth runner fixed to a tiller. 
Heavy mainsails and jibs arc generally used and the boat is 
built more for safety than for speed. The ice-boat of the Gulf 
of Finland is a V-shaped frame with a heavy plank running 
from bow to stern, in which the mast is stepped. The stern or 
steering runner is worked by a tiller or wheel. The sail is a 
large lug and the boom and gaff are attached to the mast by 
travellers. The passengers sit upon planks or rope netting. 
The Russian boats are faster than the Dutch. 

In 1790 ice-yachting was in vogue on the Hudson river, its 
licadquarters being at Poughkeepsie, New York, The type was a 
square box on three runners, the two forward ones being nailed 
to the box and the third acting as a rudder operated by a tiller. 
The .sail was a flatheaded sprit. This primitive style generally 
obtained until 1853, when triangular frames with “ boxes ” for 
the crew aft and jib and mainsail rig were introduced. A heavy, 
liard-riding type soon developed, with short gaffs, loW' sails, 
large jibs and booms extending far over the stem. It was over- 
canvassed and the mast was stepped directly over the runner- 
plank, bringing the centre of sail-balance so far aft that the boats 
were apt to run away, and the over-canvassing frequently caused 
the windward runner to swing up into the air to a dangerous 
height. The largest and fastest example of this type, which 
prevailed until 1879, was Commodore J. A. Roosevelt’s first 
“ Icicle,” which measured 69 ft. over all and carried 1070 sq. ft. 
of canvas. In 1879 Mr II. Relyea built the “ Robert Scott,” 
which had a single backbone and wire guy-ropes, and it became 
the model for all Hudson river ice-yachts. Masts were now 
stepped farther forward, jibs were shortened, booms cut down, 
and the centre of sail-balance was brought more inboard and 
higher up, causing the centres of effort and re.sistance to come 
more in harmony. The shallow steering-box became elliptical. 
In 1881 occurn‘d the first race for the American Challenge 
Pennant, which represents the championship of the Hudson river, 
the clubs competing including the Hudson river. North Shrews- 
bury, Orange lake, Newburgh and Carthage Icc-Vacht Clubs. 
'J’he races are usually sailed fi\'e times round a triangle of which 
each leg measures one mile, at least two of the legs being to 
windward. Ice-yachts are divided into four classes, carrying 
respectively 600 sq. ft. of canvas or more, between 450 and 
600, between 300 and 450, and less than 300 sq. ft. Ice-yachting 
is very popular on the Great Lakes, both in the United States 
and Canada, the Kingston (Ontario) Club having a fleet of over 
25 sail. Other important centres of the sport are Lakes Minne- 
tonka and White Bear in Minnesota, I^kes Winnebago and 
Pepin in Wisconsin, Bar Harbor lake in Maine, the St Lawrence 
river, Quinte Bay and Lake Champlain. 

A modern ice-yacht is made of a single-piece backbone 
the entire length of the boat, and a runner-plank upon which 
it rests at right angles, the two forming a kite-shaped frame. 
The best woods for these piecc.s are basswood, butternut and 
pine. They are cut from the log in such a way that the heart of 
the timber expands, giving the planks a permanent curve, which, 
in the finished boat, is turned upward. The two forward runners, 
usually made of soft cast iron and about 2 ft. 7 in. long and 2J 
in. high, are set into oak frames a little over 5 ft. long and 
5 in. high. I’he runners have a cutting edge of 90 %, though a 
V-shaped edge is often preferred for racing. The rudder is a 
runner about 3 ft. 7 in. long, worked by a tiller, sometimes made 
very long, ji ft. not being uncommon. This enables the helms- 
man to lie in the box at full length and steer with his feet, 
leaving his hands free to tend the sheet. Masts and spars are 
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generally made hollow for racing-yachts and the rigging is 
pliable steel wire. The sails are of lo-oz. duck for a boat 
carrying 400 sq. ft. of canvas. They have very high peaks, 
short hoists and long booms. The mainsail and jib rig is general, 
hut a double-mast^ lateen rig has been found advantageous. 
The foremost ice-yacht builder of America is G. E. Buckhout 
of Poughkeepsie. 

An ice-yacht about 40 ft. in length will carry 6 or 7 passengers 
or crew, who arc distributed in such a manner as to preserve the 
balance of the boat. In a good breeze the crew lie out on the 
windward side of the runner-plank to balance the boat and 
reduce the pressure on the leeward runner. A course of 20 m. 
with many turns has been sailed on the Hudson in less than 
48 minutes, the record for a measured mile with flying start 
being at the rate of about 72 m. an hour. In a high wind, 
however, ire-yachts often move at the rate of 85 and even 90 m. 
an hour. 

Several of the laws of ire navigation seem man^ellous to the 
uninitiated. Commodore Irving Grinnell, who has made a 
scientific study of the sport, says : “ The two marked pecu- 
liarities of ice-yachting which cause it to differ materially from 
yachting on the sea are ; (1) Sailing faster than the wind. 
(2) Sheets flat aft under all circumstances.” Mr H. A. Buck, 
in the Badminton Library,*’ Skating^, Curling, Tobogganing, 
thus explains these paradoxes. An ice-bout sails faster 
than the wind because she invariably sails at some angle to it. 
The momentum is increased by every puff of wind striking 
the sails obliquely, until it is finally equalled by the increase 
of friction engendered. Thus the continued bursts of wind 
against the sails cause a greater accumulation of speed in the 
ice-yacht than is possessed by the wind itself. When the boat 
sails directly before the wind she is, like a balloon, at its mercy, 
and thus does not sail faster than the wind. 'I'he ice-yacht 
always sails with its sheets fiat aft, because the greater speed 
of the boat changes the angle at which the wind strikes the sail 
from that at which it would strike if the yacht were .stationary 
to such a degree that, in whatever direction the yacht is sailing, 
the result is always the same as if the yacht were close-hauled 
to the wind. It follows that the yacht is actually overhauling 
the wind, and her canvas shivers as if in the wind’s eye. When 
eased off her momentum becomes less and less until it drops 
to the velocity of the wind, when she can readily be stopped 
by l)eing spun round and brought head to the wind. The 
latter method is one way of “ coming to,” instead of luffing 
up in the usual way from a beam wind. In beating to windward 
an ice-boat is handled like a water yacht, though she points 
more clo,sely. 

On the bays near New York a peculiar kind of ice-boat has 
developed, called scooter, which may be described as a toboggan 
with a sail. A typical scooter is about 15 ft. long with an extreme 
beam of 5 ft., perfectly oval in form and flat. It has mainsail 
and jib carried on a mast 9 or 10 ft. long and set well aft, and is 
provided with two long parallel metal runners. There is no 
rudder, the scooter being steered entirely by trimming the sails, 
particularly the jib. As the craft is flat and buoyant it sails 
well in water, and can thus be used on very thin ice without 
danger. A speed of 50 m. an hour has been attained by a scooter 
(see Outing for March 1Q05). 

See Ice Sports, in the “Isthmian Libran^^'; Skating, Curling, 
Tobogganing, in the “ Badminton Library.” 

I-CH*ANG (Yi-ch'ang, anciently known as Yi-ling), a town 
of China in the pro\'ince of Hu-peh, one of the four ports opened 
to foreign trade by treaty in 1877. It is situated in 30® 42' N. 
and (approximately) 1 1 1^' 20' E., on the Yangtsze-Kiang, 1000 m. 
from Shanghai. Built on the left bank of the river where it 
escapes from the ravines and gorges which for 350 in. have 
imprisoned its channel, I-Ch‘ang is exposed to considerable 
risk of floods ; in 1870 the waters rose 20 ft. in one day, and 
the town had many of its houses and about half of its wall swept 
away. The first English vessels to ascend the river as far as 
1 -chang were those of Admiral Sir James Hope’s expedition 
in 1861. All cargo to or from Szech'ucn is here transhipped 


from steamer to junk, or vice versa. About 10 m. above I-ch'ang 
the famed scenery of the Yangtsze gorges begins. Through 
these the great river runs in a series of rapids, which make 
navigation by vessels of any size extremely difficult. A very 
large trade, nevertheless, is carried on by this route between 
Chungk*ing and I-ch‘ang. As a local centre of distribution this 
iwrt IS of no great consequence, the transhipment trade with 
Szech'uen being almost its sole business. The population is 
estimated at 35,000. The number of foreign residents is very 
small^ trade being carried on by Chinese agents. Before the 
anti-opium campaign of 1906 (see China) opium was much 
grown. The trade of the port amounted in 1899 to £531,229, 
and in 1904 to £424,442, the principal import being cotton 
yarn and the principal export opium. 

ICHNEUMON (Gr. i\vivixiov, from lyvn'ctv, to track out), 
the common name of the North African representative of a 
number of small weasel-shaped mammals belonging to the 
carnivorous fainily Viverridae ; the Indian representatives 
of the group being knowm as mongooses. A large number of 
.species of the type genus are known, and range over southern 
Asia and all Africa, the typical Herpestes ichneumon also occurring 
in the south of Spain. "I’he latter is an inhabitant of Egt^pt 
and the north of Africa, where it is known to foreign residents 
as “ Pharaoh’s rat.” It is covered with long harsh fur of a tavii''- 
grey colour, darker on the head and along the middle of the 
back, its legs reddi.sh and its feet and tail black. It lives largely 
on rats and mice, birds and reptiles, and lor this reason it is 
domesticated. It is, however, fond of poultry and their eggs, 
and its depredations among fowls detract from its merits as a 
vermin-killer. During the inundations of the Nile it is said 
to approach the habitations of man, l)ut at other seasons 
it keeps to the fields and to the banks of the river. The Indian 
mongoose (//. nmngo) is considerably smaller than the Egyptian 
animal, with fur of a 
pale-grey colour, the 
iiairs being largely 
white- ringed, while 
the cheeks and 
throat are more or 
less reddish. Like 
the former it is fre- 
quently domesticated. It is especially .serviceable in India as a 
serpent-killer, destroying not only the eggs and young of these 
creatures, but killing the most venomous adult snakes. The 
fact that it survives those encounters has led to the belief 
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that it either enjoys immunity from the effects of snake 
poison, or that after being bitten it has recourse, as the 
Hindus maintain, to the root of a plant as an antidote. 
It has been found, however, that when actually bitten 
it falls a victim to the poison as rapidly as other mammals, 
while there is no evidence of its seeking a vegetable antidote. The 
truth seems to be that the mongoose, by its exceeding agility 
and quickness of eye, avoids the fangs of the snake while fixing 
its own teeth in the back of the reptile’s neck. Moreover, 
when excited, the mongoose erects its long stiff hair, and it 
must be very difficult for a snake to drive its fangs through 
this and the thick skin which all the members of the genus possess. 
The mongoose never hesitates to attack a snake ; the moment 
he sees his enemy, “ his whole nature,” writes a spectator of one 
of those fights, “ appears to be changed. His fur stand.s on end, 
and he presents the incarnation of intense rage. The snake 
invariably attempts to escape, but, finding it impossible lo evade 
the rapid onslaught of the mongoose, raises his crest and lashes 
out fiercely at his little persecutor, who seems to delight in dodg- 
ing out of the way just in time. This goes on until the mongoose 
sees his opportunity, when like lightning he rushes in and 
seizes the snake with his teeth by the back of the neck close 
to the head, shaking him as a terrier does a rat. These tactic.s 
are repeated until the snake is killed.” The mongoose is equally 
dexterous in killing rats and other four-footed vermin. 

ICHNEUMON-FLY, a general name applied to parasitic 
insects of the .section Ickneumonoidea (or Eniomophaga), order 
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Hymmoptem, from the typical genus Ichneumon^ belonging to 
the chief family of that section— itself fancifully so called 
after the Egyptian mammal (Herpestes), The species of the 
families (Ichnewmmidae, Braconidae, Evoftiidae, Prociatrypidaey 
and ChaLeididae are often indiscriminately called “ Ichneumons.’^ 
but the “ super-family ” of the Ichneumonoidea in the classifica- 
tion of W. H. Ashmead contains only the Emniidae, the Steph- 
amdae, and the large assemblage of insects usually included 
in the two families of the Ickneumonidae and the Braconidae y 
which are respectively equivalent to the Ichneumones gettuini 
and L adsciti of older naturalists, chiefly differing in the former 
having two recurrent nerves to the anterior wing, whilst the latter 
has only one such nerve. The Ichneumonidae proper are one 
of the most extensive groups of insects. Gravenhor.st described 
some 1650 European species, to which considerable subsequent 
additions have been made. There are 6 sub-families of the 
Ichneumonidae y viz. the JchneumoninaCy Cryptinae, Agrioiypinae, 
OphioninaCy Tryphoninae and Pimplinae, differing considerably 
in size and facies, but united in the common attribute of being, 
in tlieir earlier stages, parasitic upon other insects. They have 
all long narrow bodies ; a small free head with long filiform 
or setaceous antennae, which are never elbowed, and have 
always more tluin sixteen joints ; the abdomen attached to the 
thorax al its hinder extremity between the base of the posterior 
coxae, and provided in the female witli a straight ovipositor 
often exserted and very long ; and the wings veined, with perfect 
cells on the disk of the front pair. Ashmead proposes to separate 
the Agriotypidae (which are remarkable fur their aquatic habit, 
l)eing parasitic on caddis-worms) from the 1 chnetimomdae on 
account of their firm ventral abdominal segments and spined 
scutellum. lie also separates from the Braconidae the Alysttdae 
as a distinct family ; they have peculiar mandibles with out- 
turned tips. 

Their parasitic habits render these flies of great importance 
in the economy of nature, as they serve to check any inordinate 
increase in the numbers of injurious insects. Without their 
aid it would in ma^iy cases be impossible for the agriculturist 
to hold his own against the raviiges of his minute insect foes, 
whose habits are not suificiently known to render artificial 
checks or destroying agents available. The females of all the 
species are constantly on the alert to discover the proper living 
food for their own larvae, which are hatched from the eggs they 
deposit ill or on the eggs, larvae or pupae of other insects of all 
orders, chiefly LeptUopleruy the caterpillars of butterflies and 
moths lioing specially attacked (as also are spiders). Any one 
who has watched insect life during summer can hardly have 
failed to notice the busy way in which the parent ichneumon, 
a small four-winged fly, with constantly vibrating antennae, 
searches for her prey ; and the clusters of minute cocoons round 
the remains of some cabbiige-butterfly caterpillar must also 
have been observed by many. This is the work of A panicles 
(or Microgasier) glomeratuSy one of the Braconidae, which in 
days past was a source of disquietude to naturalists, who believed 
that the life of the one defunct larva had transmigrated into 
the numerous smaller flies reared from it. Ichneumon-flies 
which atUick external feeders have a short ovipositor, but those 
attached to wood-feeding insects have that organ of great length, 
for the purpose of reaching the haunts of their concealed prey. 
Thus a species from Japan (Bracon penctralor) has its ovipositor 
nine times the length of the body ; and the large species of 
Rhyssa and Ephialtes, parasitic on Sirex and large wood-boring 
beetles in temperate Europe, have very long instruments (with 
which when handled they will endeavour to sting, sometimes 
penetrating the skin), in order to get at their secreted victims. 
A common reddish-coloured species of Ophion {0, obscurum), 
with a sabre-shaped abdomen, is noteworthy from the fact of 
its eggs being attached by stalks outside the body of the 
caterpillar of the puss-moth {Cerura vinula). Lepidopterists 
wishing to breed the latter cut off the eggs of the parasite with 
scissors. 

The larvae of the ichneumon-flies are white, fleshy, cylindrical, 
footless grubs ; the majority of them spin silk cocoons before 


pupating, often in a mass ^sometimes almost geometrically), 
and sometimes in layers of different colours and texture^ 

AuTHORiTiBs. — ^Among the older works on IcbneumoBoidea may 
be specially mentioned J. L. K. Gravenhorst, Ichnmmonologia 
Europaea (Breslau, 1821^ ; A. H. Holiday [Entom. Mae. i.-v., 1833- 
1838), and A. FOrster {Verhandl. Naimhist, Ver. Rheinl. u. weH^. 
xix., XXV., 1862, 1868). Full reference to the systematic literature 
of the group will be found in C. G. de Dalla Torre’s Cauihgus 
hynienopterorum, vols. iii., iv. (Leipzig, 1898-1902), and a compre- 
hensive summary in W. H. A^imead^s recent memoir {Proc. U.S. 
Nat. Mus. xxiii., 1901). For the British species consult C. Morley, 
Ichneumons of Great Britain (Plymouth, 1903), and T. A. Marshall 
[Trans. Entom. Soc., 1885-1899). (G. H. C.) 

ICHNOGRAPHY (Gr. a trace, and ypoL<hh description), 
in architecture, a term defined by Vitruvius (i. 2) as “ the ground- 
plan of the work,” i.e. the geometric.al projection or horizontal 
section representing the plan of any building, taken at such a 
level as to show the outer walls, with the doorways, windows, 
fireplaces, &c., and the correct thickness of the walls ; the 
position of piers, columns or pilasters, courtyards and other 
features which constitute the design. 

ICHTHYOLOGY (from Gr. fish, and Xoyos, doctrine or 

treatise), the branch of zoology which treats of the internal 
and external structure of fishes, their mode of life, and their 
distribution in space and time. According to the views now gener- 
ally adopted, all those vertebrate animals are referred to the 
class of fishes which combine the following diaracteristics : 
they live in water, and by means of gills or branchiae breathe 
air dissolved in water ; the heart consists of a single ventricle 
and single atrium ; the limbs, if present, are modified into fins, 
supplemented by unpaired median fins ; and the skin is either 
naked or covered with scales or with osseous plates or bucklers. 
With few exceptions fishes are oviparous. There are, however, 
not a few members of this class vdiich vshow a modification of 
one or more of tliese characteristics, and which, nevertheless, 
cannot be separated from it. 

I. History and Literature down jo 1880 

'I'he commencement of the history of ichthyology coincides 
with that of zoology generally. Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) had a 
perfect knowledge of the general structure of fishes, which he 
clearly discriminates both from the aquatic animals with lungs 
and mammae, t.e. Cetaceans, and from the various groups of 
aquatic invertebrates. According to him : “ the special charac- 
teristics of the true fishes consist in the branchiae and fins, the 
majority having four fins, but tliose of an elongate form, as the 
eels, having two only. Some, as the Muraena, lack the fins 
altogether. The rays swim with their whole body, which is 
spread out. The branchiae are sometimes furnished with an 
operculum, sometimes they are without one, as in the cartila- 
ginous fishes. ... No fish has hairs or feathers ; most arc 
covered with scales, but some have only a rough or a smootli 
skin. The tongue is hard, often tuotlied, and sometimes so much 
adherent that it seems to be wanting. I’he eyes have no lids, 
nor are any ears or nostrils visible, for what takes the place 
of nostrils is a blind cavity ; nevertheless they have the senses 
of tasting, smelling and hearing. All have blood. All scaly 
fishes are oviparous, but the cartilaginous fishes (with the excep- 
tion of the sea-devil, whidi Aristotle places along with them) 
are ^ iviparous. All have a heart, liver and gall-bladder ; but 
kidneys and urinary bladder are absent. They vary much 
in the .structure of their intestines : for, whilst the mullet has 
a fleshy stomach like a bii d, others have no stomachic dilatation. 
Pyloric caeca are close to the stomach, and vary in number ; 
there are even some, like the majority of the cartilaginous fishes, 
which have none whatever. Two bodies are situated along 
the spine, which have the function of testicles ; they open 
towards the vent, and are much enlarged in the spawning 
season. The scales become harder with age. Not being pro- 
vided with lungs, fishes have no voice, but several can emit 
grunting sounds. They sleep like other animals. In most 
cases the females exceed the males in size ; and in the rays 
and sharks the male is distinguished by an appendage on each 
side of the vent,” 
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Aristotle’s information on the habits of fishes, their migrations, 
mode and time of propagation, and economic uses is, so far 
as it has been tested, surprisingly correct. Unfortunately, we 
too often lack the means of recognizing the species of which 
he gives a description. His ideas of specific distinction were 
as vague as those of the fishermen whose nomenclature he 
adopted ; it never occurred to him that vernacular names 
are subject to change, or may be entirely lost in course of time, 
and the difficulty of identifying his species is further increased 
by the circumstance that sometimes several popular names 
are applied by him to the same fish, or different stages of growth 
are designated by distinc't names. The number of fishes known 
to Aristotle seems to have been about one hundred and fifteen, 
all of which are inhabitants of the Aegean Sea. 

That one man should h;n’e laid so sure a basis for future 
progress in zoolog\' is less surprising than that for about eighteen 
rcfjti/riVs a science which seemed to offer particular attractions 
to men gifted with power of observation was no further advanced. 
Vet such is the case. Aristotle's successors remained satisfied 
to be his copiers or commentators, and to collect fabulous stories 
or vague notions. With few exceptions (such as Ausonius, 
who wrote a small poem, in which he describes from his own 
observations the fishes of the Moselle) authors abstained from 
original research ; and it was not until about the middle of the 
16th century that ichthyology made a new step in advance 
In' the appearance of Melon, Rondelet and Salviani, who almost 
Simultaneously pul)lished their great works, by which the idea 
of species was established. 

P. Melon travelled in the countries bordering on the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean in the years 1547-1550 ; he collected 
Oeioa stores of positive knowledge, which he embodied 

in several works. The one most important for the 
{irogress of irhtliyologv is that entitled I)e aquafdtfms libri duo 
(Pans, 1555). Melon knew alxMit one hundred and ten fishes, 
ol which he gu'es rude but generally recognizable figures. 
Although Melon rarely gives definitions of the terms used by him, 
it is not generally very difficult to ascertain the limits which 
he intended to assign t(^ each division of aquatic animals. He 
\’ery properly divides them into such as arc provided with blood 
and those without it — two division.^ corresponding m modern 
language to vertebrate and invertebrate aquatic animals. The 
former are classified by him according to size, the further sub- 
divisions being based on the structure of the skeleton, mode of 
propagation, number of limbs, f(n*m of the body and physical 
('liaracter of the habitat. 

The work of the Roman ichthyologist II. Salviani (1514-1572) 
hears evidence of the high social position wdiich the author 
SMivlani physician to 1 hree popes. I ts title is Aquaiiliiim 

auimalium historw (Rome, 155^-1557, fol.). It treats 
exclusiv(;ly of the fishes of Italy. Ninety-two species are figured 
on .seventy-six plates, which, as regards artistic execution, are 
masterpieces of that period, although those specific characteristics 
which nowadays constitute the value of a zoological draw'ing 
were overlooked by the author or artist. No attempt is made 
at a natural classification, but the allied forms are generally 
placed in close proximity. The descriptions are equal to those 
given by Melon, entering much into the details of the economy 
and uses of the several species, and were evidently composed 
with the view of collecting in a readable form all that might 
prove of interest to the class of society in which the author 
moved. .Salviani ’s work is of a high order. It could not fail 
to render ichthyology popular in the country to the fauna of 
which it was devoted, but it was not fitted to advance ichthy- 
ology as a science generally ; in this respect Salviani is not to 
be compared with Rondelet or Melon. 

G. Rondelet (1507-1557) had the great advantage over Melon 
of having received a medical education at Paris, and especially 
Roadeitt having gone through a complete cour.se of instruction 
ill anatomy as a pupil of Guentherus of Andemach. 
This is conspicuous throughout his works — Libri de piscihus 
marinis (Lyons, 1554); and Ihuversae aquatilium hisioriae 
pars altera (Lyons, 1555). Nevertheless they cannot be regarded 


as more than considerably enlarged editions of Melon’s work. 
For, although he worked independently of the latter, the system 
adopted by him is characterized by the same absence of the true 
principles of classification. His work is almost entirely limited 
to European and chiefly to Mediterranean forms, and comprises 
no fewer than one hundred and ninety-seven marine and forty- 
seven fresh-water fishes. His descriptions are more complete 
and his figures much more accurate than those of Melon ; and the 
specific account is preceded by introductory chapters, in whicli 
he treats in a general manner of the distinctions, the external 
and internal parts, and the economy of fishes. Like Melon, he had 
no conception of the various categories of clas.sification — con- 
founding throughout his work the terms “ genus ” and “ species," 
but he had an intuitive notion of what his successors called a 
“ species,’' and his principal object was to give as much informa- 
tion as possible regarding such species. 

For nearly a centur\- the works of Melon and Rondelet con- 
tinued to be the standard works on ichthyology ; but tlu‘ 
science did not remain stationary during that period. 'I'hc 
attention ot naturalists was now directed to the fauna of foreign 
countries, especially of the Spanish and Dutch pos.sessions in the 
New World ; and in Europe the establishment of anatomical 
sc'hools and ac ademies led to careful investigation of the internal 
anatomy ot the most remarkable European forms. Ju’mited as 
these efforts were as to their scope, they were sufficiently numerous 
to enlarge the views of naturalists, and to destroy that fatal 
dependence on preceding authorities which had kept in bonds 
even Rondelet and Melon. The most noteworthy of those 
engaged in these inquiries in tropical countries were W. Piso 
and G. Maregrave, who ac'companied as physicians the Dutch 
governor, (bunt Maurice of Nassau, to Brazil (1650-1644). 

01 the men who left records of their anatomical researches, 
we may mention Morelli (1608- 167()), who wrote a work De main 
animalium (Rome, 1680, 4 to), in which he explained the mechan 
ism of .swimming and the function of the air-bladder ; M . 
Malpighi ( i628-i6()4), who examined the optic nerve of the 
sword-fish: the celebrated J. Swammerdam (1637-1680), who 
desc’ribed the intestines of numerous fishes ; and J. Duverney 
(1648-1750), who investigated in detail the organs of respiration. 

A new era in the history of ichthyology commences with Ra) , 
Willughby and Artedi, who were the first to recognize the true 
principles by whic'h the natural affinities of animals .should be 
determined. Their labours stand in so intimate a connexion 
with each otlier that they repre.scnt but one great step in the 
progre.ss of thi.s science. 

J. Ray (1628-1705) was the friend and guide of F. Willughb> 
(1655-1673). They lound that a thorough reform in the method 
of treating the vegetable and animal kingdoms had 
become necessary ; that the only way ot bringing 
order into the existing chaos was by arranging the jughbv. 
various forms according to their structure. They 
therefore substituted facts for speculation, and one of the first 
results of this change, perhaps the most important, was that, 
having recognized " species ” as such, they defined the term and 
fixed it as the .starting-point of all sound zoological knowledge. 

Although they had divided their work so that Ray attended 
to the plants principally, and Willughby to the animals, the 
Hislona piscium (Oxf., 1686), which bears Willughby ’s name 
on the title-page and was edited by Ray, is their joint production. 
A great part of the observations contained in it were collected 
during the journeys they made together in Great Britain and in 
the various countries of Europe. 

My the definition of fishes as animals with blood, breathing 
by gills, provided with a single ventricle of the heart, and either 
covered with scales or naked, the Cetaceans are excluded. The 
fishes proper are arranged primarily according to the cartilaginous 
or the osseous nature of the skeleton, and then subdivided 
according to the general form of the body, the presence or the 
absence of ventral fins, the soft or the spinous structure of the 
dorsal rays, the number of dorsal fins, &c. No fewer than four 
hundred and twenty species are thus arranged and described, 
of which about one hundred and eighty were known to the 
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authors from personal examination— a comparatively small 
proportion, but descriptions and figures still formed in great 
measure the substitute for our modem collections and museums. 
With the increasing accumulation of forms, the want of a fixed 
nomenclature had become more and more felt. 

Peter Artedi (1705-1734) would have been a great ichthyologist 
if Ray or Willughby had not preceded him. Hut he was fully 
conscious of the fact that both had prepared the way 
^ ^ ■ for him, and therefore he did not fail to reap every 
possible advantage from their labours. His work, edited by 
Linnaeus, is divided as follows : — 

(i) In the Bibliotheca k hthvologica Artedi gives a very complete 
list of all preceding authors who had written on tishes, with a critical 
analysis of their works. (2) The Philosophia uhtlivob/faica is devoted 
to a description of the external and internal jiarts of fishes ; Artedi 
fixes a precise terminology for all the various modifications of the 
organs, distinguishing between those characters which determine a 
genus and such as indicate a species or merely a v'’ariety ; in fact 
he establishes the method and principles which subsequently have 
guided every systematic ichthyologist. {5) The Genera hisciufft 
contains well-defined diagnoses of forty-five genera, for which he 
has fixed an unchangeable nomenclature. (4) In the Species pisciion 
descriptions of seventy-two species, examined by himself, arc given — 
descriptions which even now are models of exactitude and method. 
(5) Finally, in the Svnonymia piscium references to all previous 
authors arc arranged for every species, very much in the manner 
which is adopted in the systematic works of the present day. 

Artedi has been justly called the father of ichthyology. So 
admirable was his treatment of the subject, that even Linnaeus 
i inaaeuB modify and add to it. Indeed, so far as 

ichthyology is concerned, Linnaeus has scarcely 
done anything beyond applying binominal terms to the species 
properly described and classified by Artedi. His classification 
of the genera appears in the 12th edition of the thus : — 

A. Amphibia naniia. — Spiracidis composUis. — Pctromjv.on, Raia, 
Squalus, Cliimaera. Spiraculis sohtanis. — Lophius, Acipenser, 
Cyclopterus, Balistes, Ostracion, Tetrodoii, Diodon, Centriscus, 
Syngnathus, Pegasus, 

’ B. Pisces apodes. — Muraena, Gymnotus, Trichiuriis, Anarrhichas, 
.\mmodyte.s, Ophidium, Stromaleus, Xipliias, 

C, Pisces jugidares. — Callionytnus, Granoscopiih, 1'rachinus, 
Gadus, Blennius. 

D. Pisces thoracici. — Cepola, Ecliencis, Coryphaena, Gobius, 
Coitus, Scorpaena, Zeus, Pleuronectes, Chaetodou, Sparus, Labrus, 
Scidcna, Perea, Gasterosteus, Scomber, Mullus, Trigla. 

K. Pisces abdominales. — Cobili.s, Amia, Silurus, Teuthis, Lori- 
cana, Salmo, Fistulana, Hsox, Llops, Argentina, Atherina, Mugil, 
Mormynis, Exocoetus, Polynemus, ClujX’a, Cypriiius. 

'fwo contemporaries of Linnaeus, L. T. Gronow and J, T. 
Klein, attempted a systematic arrangement of fishes. 

The works of Artedi and Linnaeus led to an activity of research, 
especially in Scandinavia, Holland, Germany and England, 
such as has never been equalled in the history of biological 
science. Whilst some of the pupils and followers of Linnaeus 
devoted themselves to the examination and study of the fauna 
of their native countries, others proceeded on voyage.s of discovery 
to foreign and distant lands. Of these latter the following 
may be especially mentioned : 0 . Fabrieiu.s worked out the 
fauna of Greenland ; Peter Kalm collected in North America, 
F. Hasselquist in Egypt and Palestine, M. 'i'. Briinnich in the 
Mediterranean, Osbeck in Java and China, K, P. Thunberg in 
Japan ; Forskal examined and described the fishes of the Red 
Sea; G. W. Steller, P. S. Pallas, S. G. Gmclin, and A. J. 
Giildenstadt traversed nearly the whole ol the Russian empire 
in Europe and Asia. Others attached themselves as naturalists 
to celebrated navigators, such as the two Forsters (father and 
son) and Solandcr, who accompanied Cook ; P. Commerson, 
who travelled with Bougainville ; and Pierre Sonnerat. Of 
those who studied the fishes of their native countries, the most 
celebrated were Pennant (Great Britain). O. F. Miillcr (Denmark), 
Duhamel du Monceau (France), C. von Mcidinger (Austria), 
J. Cornide (Spain), and A. Parra (Cuba). 

The mass of materials brought together was so great that, 
not long after the death of Linnaeus, the necessity made itself 
felt tor collecting them in a compendious form. Several compilers 
undertook this task ; they embodied the recent discoveries in 
new editions of the classical works of Artedi and Linnaeus, but, 


they only succeeded in burying those noble monuments under a 
chaotic mass of rubbish. For ichthyology it was fortunate 
that two men at least, Bloch and Lacep^de, made it a subject 
of prolonged original research. 

Mark Eliezer Bloch (1723-1799), a physician of Berlin, had 
reached the age of fifty-six when he began to write on ichthyo- 
logical subjects. His work consists of two divisions : — 

(i) Oconomische N aturgeschichte der Fische Deuisch- 
lands (her\.^ 1782-1784); (2) N aiurgeschichie der ausldndtschen 
Fische (Btri, 1785-1795). The first division, which is devoted 
to a description of the fishes of Germany, is entirely original. 
His descriptions as well as figures were made from nature, and 
are, with few exceptions, still serviceable ; indeed many continue 
to be the best existing in literature. Bloch was less fortunate, 
and is much less trustworthy, in his natural history of foreign 
fishes. For many of the species he had to trust to more or less 
incorrect drawings and descriptions by travellers ; frequently, 
also, he was deceived as to the origin of specimens which he 
purchased. Hence his accounts contain numerous errors, 
which it would have been difficult to correct had not nearly 
the whole of the materials on which his work is based been 
preserved in the collections at Berlin. 

After the completion of his great work Bloch prepared a general 
system of fishes, in which he arranged not only those previously 
described, but also those with which he had afterwards become 
acquainted. The work was ably edited and published after 
Bloch’s death by a philologist, J. G. Schneider, under the title 
M. E. Blochii sysiema ichthyologiae icotiibus cx. illusiraium 
(Berl., 1801). The number of species enumerated amounts to 
1519. The sy.stem is based upon the number of the fins, the 
various orders being termed Hendecapterygii, Decapierygii , &c. 
An artificial method like this led to the most unnatural 
combinations and distinctions. 

Bloch’s N aiurgeschichie remained for many years the standard 
work. But as regards originality of thought Bloch was far 
surpassed by his contemporary, B. G. E. de Lacep^de, born at 
Agen, in France, in 1756, who became professor at the museum 
of natural histor>^ in Paris, where he died in 1825. 

Laccpcide had to contend with great difficulties in the prepara- 
tions of his Ilistojre des potssons 1798-1803, 5 vols.), 

which was written during the most disturbed period 
of the French Revolution. A great part of it was 
composed whilst the aulluir was separated from collections and 
books, and had to rely on his notes and nmnuscripts only. Even 
the works of Bloch and other contemporaneous authors remainerl 
unknown or inaccessible to him for a long time. His work, 
therefore, abounds in the kind of errors into which a compiler 
is liable to fall. Thus the influence of Lacep^clc on the progress 
of ichthyology was vastly less than that of his fellow-labourer ; 
and the labour laid on his successors in correcting numerous 
errors probably outweighed the assistance which they derived 
from his work. 

The work of the principal students of ichthyology in the period 
between Ray and Lacep^de was chiefly systematizing and 
describing ; but the internal organization of fishes also received 
attention from more than one great anatomist. Albrecht von 
Haller, Peter Camper and John Hunter examined the nervous 
system and the organs of sense ; and Alexander Monro, secundus, 
published a classical work. The Structure and Physiology of 
Fishes Explained and Compared with those of Man and oihet 
Animals (Edin., 1785). The electric organs of fishes {Torpedo 
and Gymnotus) were examined by Reaumur, J. N. .S. Allamand, 
K. Bancroft, John Walsh, and still more exactly by J. Hunter. 
The mystery of the propagation of the eel called forth a large 
number of essays, and even the artificial propagation of Sal- 
monidae was known and practised by J. G. Gleditsch (1764). 

Bloch and Lacep^de s works were almost immediately sue 
ceeded by the labours of Cuvier, but his early publications were 
tentative, preliminary and fragmentary^, so that some little 
time elapsed before the spirit infused into ichthyology by this 
great anatomist could exercise its influence on all the workers 
in this field. 
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Ihe Desert (jltOHs and Figures of Two Hundred Fishes collected at 
Vtztmapatam on the Coast of Coromandel {Load., 1803, 2 vols.) 
by Pjtruk Russel, and An Account of the Fishes found in ihe River 
Ct'anfics and its Branches (Edin,, 1822, 2 vols.) by F. Hairulton 
(formerly Buclianaii), were works cJistinpuished by greater accuracy 
0/ the drawaigs (especially the latter) than was ever attained before. 
A Natural History of British Fidics was piiblislied by JC. Donovan 
(Lond , i8u2- r8o8); and the Mediterranean fauna formed the study 
of the lifetime of A. Risso, hlitkvologte de Nice (Paris, i8io) ; and 
Hi^toirc naturelle dc I' Europe mendwnale (Pans. 1827). A slight 
beginning in the desn iption of the fishes of the Uniteil States was 
umde by Samuel LatJiam Mitchell (i;0 1-18^1), who published, 
besides various papers, a Memoir on the Ichthyology of New York, 
m t8ij. 

G. Cuvier (176^-1832) devoted himself to the study of fishes 
with particular predilection. The invest igation of their anatomy, 
Cuvier especially of their skeleton, was continued until 

he had succeeded in com })le ting so perfect a frame- 
work of the syste.m of the whole class that hir. immediate 
successors required only to fill up tho.se details for which their 
master had had no leisure. He ascertained the natural afiinitie.s 
of the infinite variety of forms, and accurately defined tiie 
divisions, orders, families and genera of the class, as they 
apjx^ir in the various editions of the Regne animed. His 
industry equalled his genius : he formed connexions with 
almost every accessible jmrt of the globe ; and for many years 
the museum of the Jardin dcs Jfiantes was the centre where 
all ichthyological treasures were deposited. Thus Cuvier 
brouglit together a collection which, as it contains all the materials 
on which his labours were based, must still be considered us 
the most important. Soon alter the year 1820, Cuvier, assisted 
Vaien pupils, A. Valenciennes, commenced 

chnnes. great work on fishes, Histoire naturelle des fwissons, 
of which the first volume appeared in 1828. After 
CuvUt’s cltiath in 1832 the work wars left entirely in the hands 
of Valenciennes, whose energy and interest gradually slackened, 
rising tf) their former pitch in some parts only, as, for instance, 
m the treatise on the herring. He left the work unfinished 
with the twenty-second volume (1848), which treats of the 
Saknonoids. Vet, incomplete as it is, it is indisi>en.sable to the 
student. 


The system finally adopted by Cuvier is the following : — 
'a. POISSONS OSSEUX, 

I A BliANCHIli.S HN PEIGM'.s OU LaMES. 

1. 1 MeiiJuure Siipi'ncHre Librc 
a. -1 ( anthopterygu’ns. 

Percoidcs, Sparoidi's. Unincbiosldbyrinthiqne<^ 

PolyiK^'mes. Chetodonoi'dcs. 1 .ophioidcs. 

Mulles. Scomberoide.s. ' Gobioidcv 

Joues cmrabst cs. Mugcb. Labroidcb. 

SLienoid<‘s. 

1 ) Malacnpt/rvgiens. 

Ahdominaux. Subfn'acJucns, Apodes. 


C yprmoid es. ( 1 a < 1 « » i < 1 e.s. M urenui dcs 

S 1 1 uroidcs. P) ( • i j 1 01 1 cc tes 

Salmonoidcs. Discobolcs. 

ClupCoick's. 

Lucioides. 

2. A Maihoire SupSyieure Fixec. 

Si Icrodcrme ; Gymnoclontcs. 

IT. A Bkancittfs fn Formf. de Hottppfs. 

IxDphobranrhc.s. 

B. CARTILAGINEIIX OIJ CHONDROPTERYGIENS. 

Stunoniciis. PJ agios tonics. Cyclojitomes. 

VVe have only to compare this system with that of Linnaeus 
if v/e wish to measure the gigantic stride made by ichthyology 
during the intervening period of seventy years. The various 
characters employed for classification have been examined 
throughout the whole class, and their relati\'e importance has 
been duly weighed and understood. The important category 
of “family" appears now in Cuvier’s system fully estab- 
lished as intermediate between genus and order. Important 
changes in Cuvier’s system have been made and proposed 
by liis successors, but in the main it is still that of the present 
day. 

(Cuvier had extended his researches beyond the living forms, 
into the field of palaeontology ; he was tlie first to observe the 
close resemblance of the scales of the fossil Palaeomscus to those 


of the living Polypterus and Lefridosteus , the prolongation and 
identity of structure of the upper caudal lobe in Palaeoniscus 
and the sturgeons, the presence of peculiar “ fulcra ” on the 
anterior margin of the dorsal fin in Palaeoniscus and Lepidosteus, 
and inferred from these facts that the fossil genus was allied 
either to the sturgeons or to Lepidosteus, But it did not 
occur to him tliat there was a close relationship between those 
recent fishes. Lepidosteus and, witli it, the fossil genus 
remained m his system a member of tl\e order of Malacopierypi 
abdomtnales. 

It was left to L. Agassiz (1807-1873) to point out the importance 
of the structure of the scale.s as a characteristic, and to open a 
path towards the knowledge of a whole new subclass 
of fishes, the Ganoidei. Impressed with the fact that 
the peculiar scales of Polypterus and Lepidosteus are common 
to all fossil osseous fishes down to the Clialk, he takes the structure 
of the scales generally os the base for an ichthyological system, 
and distinguishes four orders : — 

I. Placoids. — Without scale.s proper, but witli scales of enamel, 
sometimes large, sometimes small, and rrdticecl to mere point'^ (Rays, 
Sliailvs and Cydostomi, \vjth the fossil llybodontes). 2. Canoids — 
With angular bony scales, covered with a thick stratum of enamel 
to this order belong the fossil Lepidoides, Sauroides, l^ycnodontes 
and Coelacanthi ; the recent Polypterus, I.epidosteus, Sclerodermi, 
Gymnodontos, Lophobranches and Siluroides ; also the Sturgeons. 
3. Ctcnoids. — With rough scales, which have tln'ir free margins 
denticulated r Chactodontidae, Plciironoctidac, Percidae, Poly- 
Hcantln, Sciaenidae, .Spandae, Scorfiaerudae, Auloslomi. 4. Cycloids, 
— With smooth scales, the liind margin of which lacks d critic ulation : 
Labridae, Mugilidae, Scombndae, Gadoidei, Gobiidac, Muraemdae, 
Tnicioidei, Sahmmidae, riu])eidae, Cjqirmidae. 

If Agassiz had had an opportunity of acquiring a more 
extensive and inlimate knowledge of existing fishes before his 
energies were absorbed in the study of fossil remains, he would 
doubtless have recognized the artificial character of his clas.si- 
fication. The distinctions between cycloid and ctenoid scales, 
between placoid and ganoid fishes, are vague, and can hardly 
be maintained. So far as the living and post-Cretacean forms 
are concerned, he abandoned the vantage-ground gained by 
Cuvier ; and therefore his systcun could ne\’er supersede that 
of his predecessor, and finally shared the fate of every clas.sifica- 
tion based on the modifications of one organ only. But Agassiz 
opened an immense new field of research by his study of the 
infinite variety of fossil forms. In his principal work, Recherches 
sur les poiswns fossilc,s^ Neuchatel, 1833-1843, 4to, atlas in 
lol., he place, d them before the world arranged in a methodical 
manner, with e\cc,Uent descriptions and illustrations. His 
power of discernment and penetration in determining even the 
most fragmentary remains is astonishing ; and, if iiis order 
of Ganoids is an assemblage of forms vc:ry different from what 
IS now understood by that term, he was the first who recognized 
lliat such an order of fishes exists. 

The discoverer of the Ganoidei was succeeded by their explorer 
Johannes Muller (1801-18^8), In his classical memoir tJhcr 
den Bau und die Grenzen der Ganotden (Bcrl., 1846) he showed 
that the Ganoids differ from all the other osseous fishes, and 
agree with the Plugiostomes, in the structure of the heart. By 
this primary character, all heterogeneous elements, as Siluroids, 
Osteoglassidae, (S:c., were eliminated from the order as understood 
by Agassiz, On the other hand, he did not recognize the affinity 
of Lepidosiren to the Ganoids, but established for it a distinct 
subclass, Dipnoi f which he placed at the opposite end of the 
system. By his researches into the anatomy of the lampreys 
and Amphioxus, their typical distinctness from other carti- 
laginous fishes was proved ; they became the types of two other 
subclasses, Cydostomi and Lepiocardii. 

Muller proposed several other modifications of the Cuvierian 
system ; and, although all cannot be maintained as the most 
natural arrangements, yet his researches have given us a much 
more complete knowledge of the organization of the Tcleostean 
fishes, and later inquiries have shown that, on the whole, the 
combinations proposed by him require only some further 
modification and another definition to render them perfectly 
natural. 
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The discovery (in the year 1B71) of a living representative 
of a genus hitherto believed to be long extinct, CetaioduSy threw 
a new light on the affinities of fishes. The writer of the present 
article, who had the good fortune to examine this fish, was enabled 
to show that, on the one hand, it was a form most closely allied 
to Lepidosiren, and, on the otlier, that it could not be separated 
from tlie Ganoid fishes, and therefore that Lepidosiren also was 
a Ganoid, — a relation already indicated by Huxley in a previous 
paper on “ Devonian Fishes.” 

Having followed the development of the ichthyological 
system down to this period, wc now enumerate the most im- 
portant contributions to ichthyology which appeared contem- 
poraneously with or subsequently to the publication of the great 
work of Cuvier and Valenciennes. For the sake of convenience 
we may arrange these works under two heads. 

1. Voyages, containing general accounts of Zoological 
Collections 

A. Ffcnih. — i. Voyage auiottr dii mondc suy les corvettes de S. M. 
I'lJraniv cl la Pfivsinenne, sous le conwian dement de M. Freycinet, 

“ ZooloRif — Poissons," par Qiioy ct Gaimard (Paris, 1S24). 2. 

J^ovage do la Coquillc, " Zoologic," par Lesson (Paris, 1826-1830). 

3. Voyage de V Astrolabe, sous le commandenient de M. J. Dumont 
d'Urville, " Poissons," par Qnov el Gaimard (Pans, 1834). 4. 
Voyage au Pdlc Snd par M. J. Dumont d'VrviUe, " Poissons," par 
Hombron et Jacqninot (Parts, 1853-1854). ^ 

B. English.— 1. Voyage oj If.M.S. Sulphur, ' t'l.shes, by J. 

Uichard.soii (Loud., 1844-1845). 2. Voyage oj HMSS. Erebus and 

Terror, " Fishes," by J. Richardson (Lond., 1846). 3* ^ ovage 

of H.M.S. Beagle, " Fishes," by L. Jenyns (Lond., 1842). 

C. German. — 1. Peise der osierretchischen Frcgatte Novara, 

■' Fische," von R. Kner (Vienna, 1865). 

TL Faunae 

A. Great Britain. — i. R. Parnell, The Natural History of the Fishes 

of the Firth of Forth (Ldin , 1838). 2. W, Yarrell, A History 

of British Fishes (3rd ed., Lond., 1859). 3. J. Couch, History 

of the Fishes of the Briii.sh Islands (Lond., 1862-1865). 

B. Denmark and Scandinavia — i. H. Kroycr, Danmark s Tiskc 

(Copenhaejen, 18^8-185.5). 2. S. xNilsson, Skandniavisk Fauna, 
vol. iv. ■■ I'lskarnci ’* (Luiid, 1855). 3. Fries och Ekstrom, Skandi- 
naviens htskar (SicKkli., 1836). _ _ 

C. Russia. — 1. Nordniauu, " Ichthyologie ponticpie, m Demi- 

doh’s Voyage dans la Russir mendwnalc, tome in. (Paris, 1840) j 

D. Germany.— 1. lletkcl uiul Kner, Die Susswasserpsrhe der 
osterreic hisc hen Monarchie (Leipz , 1858). 2. C. T. E. Siebold, Die 
Susswasserpsche von M itteleiiropa (Leipz., 1863). 

E. P,aly and Medilcrranean.—i. Bonaparte, Iconografia della 

fauna lialtca, tom. iii., " Pe?.ci " (Rome, 1832-1841). 2. Costa, 

Fauna del regno di Napoli, " Pesci " (Naples, about 1850). 

F. France.— 1. K. Bkmcliard, Les Poissons des eau.^ donees de la 

Prance (Pans, iSbo). i 

G. Spanish Peninsula.— The fresh-water fish fauna of Spain and 
Portugal was almost unknown, until F. Stemdachner paid .some 
visits to those countries for the purpo.se of exploring the princij)al 
rivers. Hi.s discoveries arc described ui several papers in tlu- Sitzuvgs- 
henchte der Akademtc zii Wien, B. dii Bocage and F. de B Capello 
made contributions to our knowledge of the marine fishes on the 
coast of Portugal {Jorn. Seicnc. Acad. Lish.). 

H. North America.— \. ]. Richardson, Fauna Boreali-Americana, 
pari iii., "Fishes" (Lond,, 1836). The species de.scribcd in this 
work are nearly all from the British po.ssessions in the north. 2. 
Dekay, Zoology of New York, part iv., " Fishes " (New York, 1842). 

3 Reports of the U.S. Commission of Fish and Fisheries (5 vols., 
Washington, 1873-70) and Reports and special publications of the 
U.S. Bureau of Fisheries conlain valuable information. Numerous 
descriptions of North American fresh-water fishes have been pub- 
lished in the reports of U.S. Government expeditions, and in North 
American scientific journals, by D H. Siorer, R F. Baird. C. Girard, 
W. O. Ayres. E. D. Cope, D. S. Jordan, G. Brown Goode, &c. 

X. Japan. — 1. Fauna J aponica, " PoissOns,' fiar H. Schlegel, 
(Leiden, 1850). 

J. East Indies ; Tropical parts of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. — 

1. E. Rtippell, Atlas zu der Reise tm ndrdlichen Afrika (Frankf., 1828). 

2. E. Ruppell, Neue WtrbcUhiere, " Fische " (Frankf., 1837) 3. 

R. L. Playfair and A. Gimther, The Fishes of Zanzibar (Lond , 
1876). 4. C. B. Klimzingcr, Synopsis der Fische des Rothen Meers 
(Vienna, 1870-1871). 5. F. Day, The Fishes of India (Tx>nd., 

18G5, 4to) contains an ^ account of the fresh -water and marine 
species. 6. A. Gimther, Die Fische der Sildsee (Hamburg, 4to), from 
1873 (in progress). 7. Unsurpassed in activity, as regards the 
exploration of the fish fauna of the East Indian archipelago, is 
P. Bleeker (1819-1878), a surgeon in the service of the Dutch East 
Indian Government, who, from the year 1840, tor nearly thirty years, 
amassed immense collections of the fishes of the various islands, 
and described them in extremely numerous papers, published chiefly 


in the journals of the Batavian Society. Soon after hia return to 
Europe (i860) Bleeker commenced to collect the final results of his 
labours in a grand work, illu.strated by coloured plates, Atlas tcA- 
thyologique des hides Orientates Nhrlandaises (Amsterd., fob, 
1862), the publication of which was interrupted by the authors 


death in 1878. 

K. Africa. — 1. A. Gunther, "The Fishes of the Nile, m Pethe- 

rick's Travels in Central Africa (Lond , 1869). 2. W. Peters^ 

N aturwissenschaftliche Reise nach Mnssamhique , iv., " Flnssflsche 
(Berl., 1868, 4to). ^ ^ ^ , 

L. West Indies and South America.— 1. L. Agassiz, Selecta getiera 
et species piscium, quae in itinere f>er Brasiham coliegtt J. B. de Sptx 
(Munich, 1829, fob) . 2. F. de Castelnau, A nimaux nouveaux ou rapes, 
recueillis pendant Vexpcditwn dans les parties centrales de VAmSrique 
du Sud, Poissons " (Pari.s, 1855). 3. I.. Vaillant and F. Bocourt, 
Mission scientifique au Mexique ci dans TAmirique c^entrale, 
"Poissons" (Pans, 1874). 4. F. Pot'y, the celebrated naturalist 
of Havana, devoted many years of study to the fishes of Guba. 
His iiapers and memoirs are xiublished partly in two periodicals, 
issued by himself, under the title of Memorias solve la historia 
natural de la isla de Cuba (from 1851), and Repertorio fisico-naiural 
de la isla de Cuba (from 1865). partly in North American scientific 
journals. And, finally, F. Stemdachner and A. Gimther have pid> 
lished many contributions, accompanied by excellent figures, to 
our knowledge of th(“ fishes of Central and South America. 

M. New Zealand.— 1. F. W. Hutton and J. Hector, Fishes of 

New Zealand (Wellington, 1872). , ^ , r 

N. Arctic Regions. — !. C. Liitken, " A Revised Catalogue of tlie 

Fi.hes of Greenland," in Manual of the Natural History, Geology 
and Physics of Greenland (Lond , t 875 » 8vo), 2. Hie fishes^ of 

Spitzbergen were: examined by A. J. Malmgren (1865). (A. C. G.) 


If. History and Ijterature from 1880 

In the systematic account which followed the above chapter 
in the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanmca, the following 
cla.ssification, which is the same as that given in the author’s 
Introduction to ike Study oj Fishes (London, 1880) w'as adopted 
by Albert Gimther 

Subclass J. : Palaeiciithvks. 

Order 1 . : Chemdropterygii. 

With two suborders j Plagiostomata and Holocephala. 

Order II, : Ganoidei. 

With eight suborders : Placodermi, Acanthodini, Dipnoi, 
Chondrostei, Polyptcroidei, Pycnodontoidei, Lepido- 
steoidei, Amioidei. 

Subclass II. : Teleostf.i. 

Order I. : Aianthoptcrygii. 

With the divisions Pcrciformes, Beryciformes, Kurtiformes, 
Polynemiformc-s, Sciaeniformes, iJ^iphiiformes, Tnehiuri- 
formes, Cotlo-vScombriformes, Gobiiformes, Blenniformos, 
Mugiliiormes, Ga.strosteiformes, Centrisciformes, Gobiesoci- 
formes, Chaimiformes, Labyrinthibrauchil, Lophotiforme.s, 
Tacniiformes and Notacanihiformes. 

Order TL : A canthopttwygii Pharyngognathi. 

Order UI. : Ancuanihiin. _ 

With two divisions ; Gadoidei and Pleuronectoidei. 

Order IV. : Physastomi. 

Order V. : Lophobranchii. 

Order VI. : Plectognathi. 

Subclass 111 . : Cvclostomata. 

Subclass IV. : Lei’TOcakdii. 

It was an artificial system, in which the most obvious relation- 
ships of the. higher groups were, lost sight of, and the results 
of the already fairlj'^ advanced study of the fossil forms to a great 
extent discarded. Thi.s system gave ri.se to much adverse 
criticism ; as T. TI. Huxley forcibly put it in a paper published 
soon after (1883), opposing the division of the main groups into 
I Palacichthves and Teleostei : ” Assuredly, if there is any such 
distinction' to be drawn or the basis of our present knowledge 
among the higher fishes, it is between the Ganoids and the 
Plagiostomes, and not between the Ganoids and the Teleos- 
teans ” ; at the same time expressing his conviction, first, 
that there are no two large groups of animals for which the 
evidence of a direct genetic connexion is better than in the case 
of the Ganoids and the Tcleosteans ; and secondly, that the 
proposal to separate the Elasmobranchii (Chondropterygii 
of Gunther), Ganoidei and Dipnoi of Muller into a ^roup apart 
from, and equivalent to, the Teleostei appears to be inconsistent 
with the plainest relations of these fishes.” This verdict has 
been endorsed by all subsequent workers at the classification 
of fishes. 

Giinthcr’s classification would have been vastly improved 
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had .T.adc use of a contribution P;'‘’f‘;‘;';'‘‘|,“pa«in(; allusion 
but not referred to by him. As not , rJ.iracc ‘'"r steps 

is matle to it in the previous chapter, a"'' . Drinker Cope 

to make ffood this striking om.sston. L relentless 

(i84o-iS(> 7) was a worker of great . . . , , , 

energy, who, in the sixties of the last centui\, .p > e 
,],H trmc of evolution, was one of the firrt to apply its principles 
tn the classification of vertebrates, hquall) \ersed in recent 
and fossil zoology, and endowed with a marvellous gift or 
“ instinct for percei\dng the relationship of animals, he has 
done a great deal for the advance of our knowledge of 
mammals, reptiles and fishes. Although often careless in the 
working out of details and occasionally a little too bold in his 
deductions, Cope occupies a high rank among the zoologists of 
the loth century, and much of his work has stood the test of 
tinH“. 

The following was Cope’s classification, 1871 (Tr. A met. 
Philos. So(\ xiv. 440). 

Subclass I. Holocephali. 

,, 11. Selachii. 

,, III. Dipnoi. 

,, IV. Crossopterygia, with two orders ; 

Haplistia and Cladistia. 

,, V. Actinopteri. 

I lie latter is subdivided in the lollowing manner : — 

Tribe I. \ Chondrostei. 

Two orders ; Selachostomi and ( llaniostomi. 
rribo II. : Physostomi. 

twelve orders; Ginglymodi, I laletoinorphi, Neinatognathi. 
Scyphophori.PIectospondyli, Lsospondyli, Haplomi, Glauen- 
cheli, Ichthyocephali, Holostomi, Eiichelycephali, Colocepliali. 

Tribe in. : Pliysoclysti. 

Teit orders .* Opisthomi, Percesoces, Svncntognathi, Hemi- 
branchii, Lophobrancliii, Pediculati, lleterosomata, Plecto- 
gnathi, Percomorphi, Pharyngognathi. 

Alongside with so much that is good in this classification, 
there are many suggestions which cannot be regarded as im- 
provements on the views of pre\’i(ms workers. Attaching loo 
great an importance to the mode of suspension of the mamlible. 
Cope separated the Holocephali from the Sclachii and the 
Dipnoi from the Crossoptcrygii, thus obscuring the general 
agreement which binds these groups to each other, whilst there | 
is an evident want of proportion in the five subclasses. The ' 
exclusion from the class Pisces of the Leptocardii, or lancelets, 
as first ad\*ocated by E. Haeckel, was a step in the right direction, 
whilst that of the Cyclostomes does not seem called for to 
such an authority as R. PI. 'JVaquair, with whom the writer 
of this review entirely concurs. 

The group of Crossopterygians, first separated as a family 
from the other Ganoids by Pluxley, constituted a fortunate 
innovation, and so was its division into two minor groups, 
by which the existing forms {Polypteroidei) were separated as 
Cladistia, The divisions of the Actinopteri, which includes all 
Teleostomes other than the Dipneusti and Cros.sopterygii also 
showed, on the whole, a correct appreciation of their relation- 
ships, the Chondrostei being well .separated from the other 
Ganoids with which they were generally associated. In the 
groupings of the minor divisions, which Cope termed orders, 
we had a decided improvement on the Cuvierian-Miillerian 
classification, the author having utilized many suggestions 
of his fellow-countryman Theodore Gill, who has done much 
towards a better understanding of their relationships. In the 
association of the Characinids with the Cyprinids (Plcctospondyli) 
in the separation of the flat-fishes from the Ganoids, in the 
approximation of the Lophobranclis to the sticklebacks and 
of the Piectognaths to the Acanthopterygians, and in many 
other point, s, Cope was in advance of his time, and it is to be 
regretted that his contemporaries did not more readily take 
up many of his excellent suggestions for the improvement of 
their systems. 

In the sub.sequent period of his very active scientific life, 
(ope made many alterations to his system, the latest scheme 
published by him being the following (“ Synopsis of the families 
of Vertebra ta,” Amer. Natur., 1889, p. 849) : — 
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Class : 

■ : OSTHACODERMI. 

Yj „ Orders : Arrhina. Diplorrhina. 

Ji. auMass: Mar.sipobranchii. 

Class • Hyperotreti, Hyperoarti. 

I. Subclass : Holocephali. 

II. Subclass : Dipnoi. 

III. Subclass : Elasmobranchii. 

Orders ; Ichthyotomi, Selachii. 

IV. Subclass : Teleostomi. 

(1.) Siipcrorder : Rhipido pterygia. 

Orders: Rhipidistia, Actinistia. 

(ii.) Superorder : Crossoptervgia. 

Orders: Placodermi, Haplistia, Taxistia, Cladistia 

(iii.) Superorder : Podopterygia (Chondrostei). 

(iv.) Superorder: Actinopierygia. 

Orders ; I’liysostomi, Phy.soclysti. 

This classification is that followed, with many emendations, 
by A. S. Woodward in his epocli-making Catalogue of Fossil 
Fishes (4 vols., London, 1889-1901), and in his most useful 
Outlines of Vertebrate Paleontology ((Cambridge, 1898), and was 
adopted by Giinther in the loth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britanntca : — 

(Tas.s : Aguatha. 

I. Subclass : Cyclostomi. 

Witli three orders : {a) Hyperoariia (Lampreys) ; (h) 

Hyperotreti {M.y\moids) ; (r) Cvr/fae (Palaeospondyl us). 

TI Suliclasb : Ostuacodermi. 

With four orders : [a) Heterottraci (Coelolenidae, I\sani- 
inostcidac, Drepanaspidae, Pleraspidae) ; (b) Osteostrai i 
(Ccphalaspidae, Ateleaspidae, ; {c) Antiarchi (As- 
terolepidae, iTericlilhys, Bothrolepis, tS:c.) ; {d) Anaspida 
(Rirkeniidao). 

(Tass : Pisces. 

1. Subclass : Elasmobranchii. 

With four orders : («) Pleuroptervgii (Cladoselaclie) ; {b) 
(Pleunicanthidae) ; (r) Acanthodii (Diplacau- 
thidae, and Acanthodidae) ; (rf) Selackti (divided irorii 
the structure of the vertel^ral centres into Asterospoiidvh 
and Tertosponclyli). 

II. Subclass: Holocephali. 

With one order : Chimacroidei. 

III. Subclass: Dipnoi. 

With two orders : (a) Sirenoidei (Lepidosiren, Ceratodiis, 
Uronemidae, Ctenodontidae) ; (b) Arthrodira (Honiosteiis, 
Coccosleus, Diaichthy.s). 

TV. Subclass : Teleostomi. 

A. Order; Crossoptcrygii. 

With four suborders ; {i) Haplistia (Tara.ssius) ; (2) 
Rhipidistia (Holoptychidae, Rhizodontidae, Osteo- 
lepidae) ; (3) Actinistia (Coclaeanthidae) ; {,\) C lad- 
istia (Polypterus). 

B. Order: .4ctiuopterygn. 

With about twenty suborders : (i) Chondrostei (T'alae- 
onibcidae, Platy.somidae, Chondrosteidae, Sturgeons); 
(2) Protospondyli (Semionotidae, Macrosemiidae, 
Pycnodontidae, Eiignathidae, Amiirlae, Pachy- 
cormidae) ; (:^) Aetheospondyli (Aspidorhynchidae, 
Lepidosteidae) ; (4) lsospondyli (Piiolidophoridae, 

Ostcoglossidae, Clupeidae, Leptolcpidae, &c.) ; (<)) 
PlectospondyU (Cypnnidae.Characinidae); (0) EematO’ 
gnathi ; {’]) .Apodes\ and the other Teleosteans. 

There arc, however, grave objections to this system, which 
cannot be said to reflect the present state of our knowledge. In 
his masterly paper on the evolution of the Dipneusti, L. Dollo 
has conclusively shown that the importance of the autostyly 
on which the definition of the Holocephali from the Elasmo- 
branchii or Selachii and of the Dipneusti from the Teleostomi 
rested, had been exaggerated, and that therefore the position 
assigned to these two groups in Giinther’s classification of 1880 
.still commended itself. Recent work on Palaeospondylus, on 
the Ostracoderms, and on the Arthrodira, throws great doubt 
on the propriety of the positions given to them in the above 
classification, and the rank assigned to the main divisions of the 
Teleostomi do not commend themselves to the writer of the 
present article, who would divide the fishes into three sub- 
classes : — 

I. Cyclostomi 

II. Selachii 

III. Teleostomi, 

the characters and contents of which will be found in separate 
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articles ; in the present state of uncertainty as to their position, 
Palaeospondylus and the Ostracodermi are best placed hors cadre 
and will be dealt with under these names. 

The three subclasses here adopted correspond exactly with 
those proposed in Theo. Gill’s classification of the recent fishes 
(“ Families and Subfamilies of Fishes,” Mem. Nat. Ac. Set. vi. 
7893), except that they are regarded by that authority as 
classes. 

The period dealt with in this chapter, ushered in by the publica- 
tion of Gunther’s Introduction to the Study of Fishes^ has been 
one of extraordinary activity in every branch of ichthyology, 
recent and fossil. A glance at the Zoological Record, published 
by the Zoological Society of London, will show the evcr-increasing 
number of monographs, morphological papers and systematic 
contributions, which appear year after year. The number of 
new genera and species which are being proposed is amazing, 
but it is difficult to tell how many of them will simply go to swell 
the already overburdened synonymy. Perhaps a reasonable 
estimate of the living species known at the present day would 
assess their number at about 13,000. 

It is much to be regretted that there is not a single general 
modern systematic work on fishes. The most important treatises, 
the 7th volume of the Cambridge Natural History, by T. W. 
Bridge and G. A. Boulenger, and D. S. Jordan’s Guide to the 
Study of Fishes, only profess to give definitions of the families 
with enumerations of the principal genera. Gunther’s Catalogue 
of the Ftshes in the British Museum therefore remains the onl}^ 
general descriptive treatise, but its last volume dates from 1870, 
and the work is practically obsolete. A second edition of it 
was begun in 1894, but only one volume, by Boulenger, has 
appeared, and the subject is so vast that it seems doubtful 
now whether any one will ever have the time and energy to 
repeat Gunther’s achievement. The fish fauna of the different 
parts of the world will have to be dealt with separately, and it 
is in this direction that descriptive ichthyology is most likely 
to progress. 

North America, the fishes of which were imperfectly known 
in 1880, now possesses a Descriptwe Catalogue in 4 stout volumes, 
by 1 ). S. Jordan and B. W. Evermann, replacing the synopsis 
brought out in 1882 by D. S. Jordan and C. H. Gilbert. A similar 
treatise should embrace all the fresh-water species of Africa, 
the fishes of the two principal river systems, the Nile and the 
('ongo, having recently been worked out by G. A. Boulenger. 
Japanese ichthyology has been taken in hand by D. S. Jordan 
and his pupils. 

The fishes of the deep sea have been the subject of extensive 
monographs by L. Vaillant {Travailleur and Talismati), A. 
Gunther {Challenger), A. Alcock (Investigator), R. Collett 
(Hirondelle), S. Garman (Albatross) and a general resume up 
to 1895 was provided in G. B, Goode’s and T. H Bean’s Oceanic 
Ichthyology. More than 600 true bathybial fishes are known 
from depths of 1000 fathoms and more, and a great deal of 
evidence has been accumulated to show the general transition 
of the surface fauna into the bathybial. 

A recent departure has been the exploration of the Antarctic 
fauna. Three general reports, on the results of the Southern 
Cross, the Relgica and the Swedish South Polar expeditions, 
had already been published in 1907, and others on the Scotia 
and Discovery were in preparation. No very striking new types 
of fishes have been discovered, but the results obtained are 
sufficient to entirely disprove the theory of bipolarity which 
some naturalists had advocated. Much has been done towards 
ascertaining the life -histories of the fishes of economic im- 
portance, both in Europe and in North America, and our 
knowledge of the larval and post-larval forms has made great 
progress. 

Wonderful activity has been displayed in the field of palae- 
ontology, and the careful working out of the morphology of the 
archaic types has led to a better understanding of the general 
lines of evolution ; but it is to be regretted that very little 
light on the relationships of the living groups of Teleosteans 
has been thrown by the discoveries of palaeontologists. 


Among the most remarkable additions made in recent years, 
the work of R. H. Traquair on the problematic , fishes Palaeo- 
spondylus, Thelodus, Drepanaspis, Lanarkia, AUleaspis, Birktnia 
and Lanasius, ranks foremost ; next to it must be placed the 
researches of A. S. Woodward and Bashford Dean on the 
primitive shark Cladoselache, and of the same authors, J, S. 
Newberry, C. R. Eastman, E. W. Claypole and L. Hussakof, on 
the Arthrodira, a group the affinities of which have been 
much discussed. 

Authorities. — The following selection from the extremely ex- 
tensive ichthyological literature which has appeared during the peru^ 
1880-1906 will .supplement the bibliographical notice appended to 
section I. I. The General Subject: A, Giinther Introduction to 
the Study of Fishes (Edinburgh, 1880) ; B. Dean, Fishes Living and 
Fossil (New York, 1805) ; T. W. Bridge and G. A. Boulenger, 
" Fishes/" Cambridge Natural History, vii. (1904) ; D. S. Jordan, 
Guide to the Study of Fishes (2 vols., New York, 1905^. II. Palaeonto- 
logical : A. Fritsch, Fauna der Gaskohle und der Kalhsteine der Perm- 
lormation Bbhmens (vols. i.-iii., Prague, 1879-1894) ; K. A. von 
Zittel, Handhuch der Paldontologie, vol. lii. (Munich, 1887) ; A. 
Smith Woodward, Catalogue of Fossil Fishes in the British Museum, 
vols. i.-iii. (London, 1889-1895) ; A. Smith Woodward, Outlines of 
Vertebrate Palaeontologv for Students of Zoology (Cambridge, 1898) ; 
|, S. Newberry, " The Palaeozoic Fishes of North America," Mon. 
LI .S. Geol. Surv. wo\, xvi. (1889); J. V. Rohon, " Die obersihin.schen 
Fische von 6sel, Thyestidae und Trematayiidae," Mim. Ac. Imp. 
Sc. St PHersb. xxxviii. (1892); O. Jaekel, Die Selachier von Boica, 
ein Beitrag zur Morphogeme der Wirbeltiere (Berlin, 1894) ; B. Dean, 
" Contributions to the Morphology of Cladoselache," Journ. Morphol. 
IX. (1894) ; R. H. Traquair, " Ihe Asterolepidae," Mon. Palaeont. 
Soc. (1894-1904, in progress) ; " Report on Fossil Fishes collected 
by the Geological Survey of Scotland in the Silurian Rocks of the 
South of Scotland," Trans. Roy Soc. Edin. xxxix. (1899) ; L. Dollo, 
“ Sur la phylog6iiie des Dipneustes," Bull. Soc. Beige Ghl. vol. ix. 
(1895) ; E W. Claypole, " 7 'he Ancestry of the Upper Devonian 
Placoderms of Ohio," Amcr. Geol, xvii. (1896) ; B. Dean, " Palae- 
ontological Notes," Mem. N.Y. Ac, ii. (1901) ; A. Stewart and 

S. W. Williston, "Cretaceous Fishes of Kansas," Univ. Geol. Sure. 
Kansas, vi. (Topeka, 1901) ; A. S. Woodward, " Fo.ssil Fishes of the 
English Chalk," Palaeontogr. Soc. (1902-1903, etc.); R. H. 
Traquair, " The Lower Devonian Fishes of Gemimden," Roy. Soc. 
Edin. Ivans. 40 (1903) I W. J. and I. B. J. Sollas, " Account of the 
Devonian Fish Palaeosponclvlus," Phil, Trans. 196 (1903) ; C. 

T. Regan, " Phylogeny of the 'releostomi," Ann. cS- Mag. N.H. 

(7) 13 (1904) ; C. R. Eastman, " Fishes of Monte Boica," Bull. 
Mus. C.Z. 46 (1904) : " Structure and Relations of Mylostoma," 
Op. iU. 2 (190O) ; O. Abel, " Fossile Flugfische," Jahrb. Geol. 
Reichsanst. 56 (Wien, 1906) ; I.. Hussakof, " Studies on the Arthro- 
dira," Mem. Amer. Mus. N.H. ix. (1906). III. Fauuistic (recent 
fiahe.s) : (A) EimoPE : E. Bade, Die mitteleuropdischen Silsswasser- 
psche (2 vols., Berlin, 1901-1902). Great Britain: F. Day, 
The Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland (2 vols., London, 1880-1884); 
J. T. Cunningham, The Natural History of the Marketable Marine 
Fishes of the British Islands (London, 1896); W. C. MTntosh and 
A. T. Masterman, The Life-Histories of the British Marine Food- 
J’ishes (L.ondon, 1897) ; Sir H. Maxwell, British Fresh-water Fish 
(l.oudon, 1904) ; F. G. Aflalo, British Salt-water Fish (London, 1904). 
Numerous important researches into the development, life-conditions 
and distributions, carried out at the Biological Laboratories at 
Plymouth and St Andrews and during the survey of the fishing 
grounds of Ireland, have been published by W. L. Calderwoocl, 
J. T. Cunningham, E. W. L. Holt, W. C. MTntosh, J. W. Fulton, 
W. Garstang and Prince in the Journ. Mar. Biolog. Assoc., The 
Reports of the Fishery Board of Scotland, Scient. Trans. R. Dublin Soc. 
and other periodicals. (B) Denmark and Scandinavia ; W. 
Lilljeborg, Sveriges och Norges Fiskar (3 vols., Upsala, 1881-1891) ; 
F. A, Smith, A History of Scandinavian Fishes by B. Fries, C. U. 
Ehstrom and C, Sundevall , with Plates by W. von Wright (second edition, 
revised and completed by F. A. S., Stockholm, 1892) ; A. Stuxberg, 
Sveriges och Norges Fiskar (G6teborg, 1895) ; C. G. J. Petersen, 
Report of the Danish Biological Station (Co])enhagcn, 1802-1900) 
(annual reports containing much information on fishes of and fishing 
in the Danish seas), (C) Finland: G. Sundman and A. J, Mela, 
Finland's Fiskar (Helsingfors, 1883-1891). (D) Germany: K. 

Mobiiis and F. Heinckc, " Die Fische der Ostsee," Bericht Commiss. 
Untersuch. deutsch. Meere (Kiel, 1883) ; F. Heincke, E. Ehrenbaum 
and (t. Duncker have published their investigations into the life- 
history and development of the fi.shes of Heligoland in Wissenschafll. 
Meeresuntersmhungen (Kiel and Ivcipzig, 1894-1899); (F) Switzer- 
land: V. I'alio, f'aunc des verUbrH dc la Suisse \ Poissons (2 vols., 
Geneva and Basel, 1882-1890). (F) France : E. Moreau, liistoire 

naturelle des poissons de la France (3 vols., Paris, 1881) ; Suppldment 
(Pans, 1891). (G) Pyrenean Peninsula : D. Carlos dc Bragan^u, 

Resuliados das investigaQoes scientificas feitas a horde do yacht 
" Amelia." Pescas maritimas, i. and ii. (Lislxin, t89Q-iqo4). (H) 

Italy and Mediterranean : P. Doderlein, Manuale ittiologico del 
Mediterraneo (Palermo, 1881-1891, not completed ; interrupted 
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by the death of the authcW*) ; E. W. L. Holt, ** Recherches aiir la 
reproduction des pOissons ossoux, jirincipalement dans Je golfe de 
Marseille/' Ann. Mus. Mars. v. (Marseilles, 189^) ; ( 1 ) Western 

and Central Asia: L. Lortet, ' Poissons et reptiles du lac dc 
Tlberiade/' Arch. Mus. d’Hist. Nat. Lyon, ni. (1883) ; S. Herisen- 
steln, Wissenschuftliche ResuUate der von N. M. Prsewahki nach 
Central Asien uniernommenen Rcisen : Fische (St Petersburg, 
1888-1891) ; L. Berg, Ftshes of Tufkestan (Russian text, St Peters- 
burg, 1905) ; G, Radde, S. Kamensky and F. F. Kawraisky have 
worked out the Cypnnids and Salmonids of the Caucasus (Tiflis, 
1896-1899). (J) Japan F. Stenidachner and L. Ddderlein, 

“ Beitr^e rur Kenntnls der FLsche Japans," penkschr. Ak. Wien, 
(vols. 67 and 68, 1883) ; K. Otaki, T. Fujita and T. Higuraslii, 
Fishes of Japan (m Japanese) (Tokyo, in progress). Numerous 
apers by D. S. Joixian, in collaboration with J. O. Snyder, K. C. 
tarks, H. W. Fowler and N. Sindo. (K) Fast Indies : F. Day, 
The Fauna of British India: Pishes (2 v'ols., London, 1889) (chiefly 
an abridgment of the author’s Fishes of India) ; M. Weber, " Die 
Siisswasserfische des Indischen Archipels,” Zool. Ergebnisse e. Reise 
%n Niederl. Ostind. in. (Leiden, 1894). Numerous contributions 
to the fauna of the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago by G. A. 
Boulengor, L. Vaillant, F. Steiridachncr, G. Duncker, W. Volz 
and C. L. Popta. (L) Africa: G. A. iloulenger, Mattriaux pour 
la fauna du Congo : poissons nouveaux (Brussels, 1898-1902, in 
progress) ; and Poissons du hasstn du Congo (Brussels, 1901) ; G 
Pfencr, Die Tiermelt Ostafrikas : Fische (Berlin, 1896) ; A. Giinthcr. 
G. A. Bouleneer, G Pfefler, F. Steindacliner, D. Vinciguerra, J. 
Pellegrin and E. Djnnberg have published numerous contributions 
to the lish-fauna of tropical Africa in various periodicals. The 
marine fishes of South Africa have received special attention on the 
part of J. D. F, Gilchrist, Marine Investigations in South Africa, 
1. and ii. (1898-1904, and new species have b«*en described by G. A. 
Boulenger and C. T. Regan. (M) North America: D. S. Jordan 
and B. W. Fvcrmann, The Ftshes of North and Middle A meriia (4 vols., 
Washington, 1896-1900) ; D. S. Jordan and B. W. Evermann, 
American Food and Game Fishes (New York, 1902) ; D. S. Jordan 
and C. H. Gilbert “ The Fishes of Bcnng Sea," in Fur-Seals and 
Fur-Seal Islands (Washmgton, 1899) ; I'he U.S. Bureau of Fisheries 
(since 1903) has published annually a Report and a Bulletin, contain- 
ing a vast amount of information on North American fishes and 
every subject having a bearing on thv tWheries of the United State.-> ; 
S. E. Meek, " Fresh-water Fishes ol Mexico," Field Columh. Mus. 
Zool. v. (1904). (N) SouiH America: C. H. and R. S. Eigenmann, 

" A Catalogue of the Fresh- water Fishe.s of South America," Proc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus. 14 (Washington, iggi) ; the same authors, F. 
Steindachner, G A. Boulenger, C. Berg nnd C. T. Regan have 
publislied contributions in periodical.'^ 01* tliis fauna. ;0 ) Aus- 
tralia : J. 1:. 'reiuson- Woods, Lish and Lisheries 0/ New South 
Wales (Sydney, 1882) ; J. Douglas Ogilby, Edible Ftshes and Crus- 
taceans of New South Wales (Sydney, 1893) ; J. Douglas Ogilby and 
E. R. Waite are authors of numerous jiapers on Au'-.trAlian fishes 
m Proc. Linn. Soc, N.S. Wales and Rec. Ausiral. Mus. (P) South 
Pacific: D. S Jordan and B. W. Evermann, "Shore Fislics oi 
the Hawauau Islands," Bull. U.S. L'ish. Comm. 23 (1905) (f^)) 

Madagascar : H. E. Sauvage, Hxstoire physique, naturelle et politi jne 
de Madagascar, par A. Grandidier, xvi. ; Poissons (Pans, 1891). 
(R) Oceanic Fishes: G. B. Goode and 1’. H. Bean, Occaw/c Ichthv- 
ologv (Washington, 1895) ; A. Gunther, Deep-sea Fishes of the 
“ Challenger “ Expedition (London, 18S7) ; C. H. Gilbert, " Deep-sea 
Fishes of the Hawaiian Islands," Bull. U.S. Fish Comm. 23 (1905): 
R. Collett, Norshe Nordhavs Expedition : Ftske (Christiania, 1880) ; 
C. F. Lutken, Dijtnphna-TogUU'i Zoologisk-botamske Udovtte : Kara- 
Havets Fiske (Copenhagen, 1886) ; L. Vaillant, Expidttions scicnti- 
pques du " 7 ravailleur*’ et du ''Talisman’’ : Poissons (Paris, 1888) ; A. 
Aga.ssj2, Three Cruises of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survev Steamer 
Blake*' (Boston and New York, 188H) ; A, Alcock, J Uustrations 
of the Zoology of IJ.M.S, "Investigator” : Fishes (Calcutta, 1892- 
1899, in progress) ; A. Alcock, Desiriptive Catalogue of the Indian 
Deep-sea Fishes in the Indian Museum (Calcutta, 1899, contains 
re£erence.s to all the previous papers of the author on the subject) ; 
R. Collett, RcsuUats des campagnes scieniipques accomplies par 
Albert prince de Monaco : poissons provenani des campagnes du 
yacht " VHirondelle,” (Monaco, 189G) ; R. Koehler, JUsiiltats scien- 
tipques de la campagne du " Caudan,” (Paris, 1896} ; C. H. Gilbert 
and F. Cramer, " Report on the Fishes dredged in Deep Water near 
the Hawaiian Island.s," Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xix. (Wa-shington, 
1896) ; C. Lutken, " Spolia Atlantica," Vidensk. Selsk. Skr. vii. 
and ix. (Copenhagen, 1892-1898) ; C. Lutken, Danish Ingolf Expedi- 
tion, ii. : Ichthyological Results (Copenhagen, 1898) ; S. Garman, 
** Reports on an Exploration off the West Coast of Mexico, Central 
and South America, and off the Galapagos Islands in charge of 
Alexander Agassiz, by the U.S. Fish Commission Steamer "Albatross," 
dunng 1891," Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. vol. xxiv. (Cambridge, U.S. A., 
1899). (S) Antarctic Flshes : G. A. Boulenger, Report on the 

Collections made during the voyage of the “ Southern Cross *' : Fishes 
(London, 1902) ; L. Dollo, ExpMiiwn antarctigue beige (S.Y. " Bcl- 
gica "). Poissons (Antwerp, 1904) ; E. Lonnberg, Swedish South 
Polar Expedition : Fishes (Stockholm, 1905) ; G. A. Boulenger, 
Fishes of the " Discovery " Antarctic Expedition (London, 1906). 

(G. A. B ) 


III. Definition of the Class Pisces, Its Principal 
Divisions 

Fishes, constituting the class Pisces, may be defined as Craniate 
Vertebrata, or Chordata, in which the anterior portion of the 
central nervous system is expanded into a brain surrounded 
by an unsegmented portion of the axial skeleton ; which are 
provided witli a heart, breathing through gills ; and in whicli 
the limbs, if present, are in the form of fins, as opposed to the 
pentadactyle structure common to the other Vertebrata. With 
the exception of a few forms in which lungs are present in addition 
to the gills, thus cnablinjg the animal to breathe atmospheric 
air for more or less considerable periods (Ihpneusti), all fishes 
are aquatic throughout their existence. 

In addition to the paired limbs, median fins are usually present, 
consisting of dermal rays borne by endoskclctal supports, which 
in the mure primitive forms aie strikingly similar in structure 
to the paired fins that are assumed to have arisen from the break- 
ing up of a lateral fold similar to the v ertical folds out of which 
the dorsal, anal and caudal fins have been ev^olved. The body 
is naked, or scaly, or covered with bony shields or hard spines. 

Leaving aside the Ostracophori, which arc dealt with in a 
separate article, the fishes may be divided into three subclasses : 

T, Cyclostomi or MarsijKibranchii, with the skull imperfectly 
developed, without jaws, with a single nasal aperture, without 
paired fins, and w'ith an unpaired fin without dermal rays. 
Lampreys and hag-fishes. 

II. Sclachii or Qiondropterygii, with the skull well developed 
but without membrane bones, with paired nasal apertures, 
with median and paired fins, the vcntrals bearing prehensile 
organs (claspers) in the males. Sharlcs, skates and chimat ras. 

III, Teleostomi, with the skull well developed and with 
membrane bones, with paired nasal apertures, primarily with 
median and paired fins, including all other fishes. (G. A. B.) 

IV. Anatomy^ 

The special importance of a study of the anatomy of fishes 
lies in tJic fact that fishes are on the whole undoubtedly the 
most archaic of existing craniates, and it is therefore to them 
especially that we must look for evidence as to the evolutionary 
history of morphological features occurring in the higher groups 
of vertebrates. 

In making a general survey of the morphology of fishes it 
is essential to take into consideration the structure ol the young 
developing individual (embryology) as well as that of the adult 
(comparative anatomy in the narrow sense). Palaeontology 
is practically dumb excepting as regards external form and 
skeletal features, and even of these our knowledge must for long 
be in a hopelessly imperfect state. While it is of the utmost 
importance to pay due attention to embryological data it is 
equally important to consider them crilicully and in conjunction 
with broad morphological considerations. Taken tiy themselves 
they ai’c apt to be extremely misleading. 

External Features. — The external features of a typical fish 
arc intimately associated with its mode of life. Its shape is 
more or less that of a spindle ; its surface is covered wuth a 
highly glandular epidermis, which is constantly producing 
lubricating mucus tlirough the agency of wLich skin -friction 
is reduced to an extraordinary degree ; and finally it possesses 
a set of remarkable propelling organs or fins. 

The exact shape varies greatly from the typical spindle shape with 
variations in the mode of life ; e.g. bottom-living fishes may be 
much flattened from above downwards as in the ra5^s, or from side 
to side in the Pleuronectids such as flounder, plaice or sole, or the 
shape may be much elongated as in the eels. 

Head, Trunk and 7 a//.— In the body of the fish we may recog- 
nize the three main subdivisions of the body— head, trunk 
tand tail — as in the higher vertebrates, but there is no definite 
narrowing of the anterior region to form a neck such as occurs 
in the higher groups, though a suspicion of such a narrowing 
occurs in the young Lepidosiren. 

^ For general anatomy of fishes, see T. W. Bridge, Cambridge 
Natural History, and R. Wiedersheim, Vergl. Anal, der Wirbeltiere. 
The latter contains an excellent bibliography. 
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The tail, or postanal region, is probably a secondary develop- 
ment — a prolongation of the hinder end of the body for motor 
purposes. This is indicated by the fact that it frequently develops 
late in ontogeny. 

The vertebrate, in correlation perhaps with its extreme cephaliza- 
tion, develops from before backwards (except the alimentary canal, 
which develops more en bloc), there remaining at the hmd end for a 
prolonged period a mass of undifferentiated embryonic tissue from 
the anterior side of which the definitive tissues are constantly being 
developed. After development has reached the level of the anus it 
still continues backwards and the tail region is formed, showing a 
continuation of the same tissues as in front, notochord, nerve cord, 
gut, myotomes. Of these the (postanal) gut soon undergoes atrophy. 

FjVw.— T he fins are extensions of the body surface which 
serve for propulsion. To give the necessary rigidity they are 
provided with special skeletal elements, while to give mobility 
they are provided with special muscles. These muscles, like 
the other voluntary muscles of the body, are derived from the 
primitive myotomes and arc therefore segmental in origin. The 
fins are divisible into two main categories — the median or 
unpaired fins and the paired fins. 

The median fins are to be regarded as the more primitive. 
The fundamental structure of the vertebrate, with its median 



Fio. I. — Heteiocercal Tail of Acipensev. a, Modified median 
scales (" fulcra ”) ; fc, bony plates. 


skeletal axis and its great muscular mass divided into segments 
along each side of the body, indicates that its primitive method 
of movement was by waves of lateral flexure, as seen in an 
Amphioxus, a cyclostomc or an ccl. The system of median 
fins consists in the first instance of a continuous fin-fold extend- 
ing round the posterior end of the body — as persists even in the 
adult in the existing Dipneusti. A continuous median fin-fold 
occurs also in various Teleosts (many deep-sea Teleosts, eels, 




&c.), though the highly specialized features in other respects 
make it probable that we have here to do with a secondary 
return to a condition like the primitive one. In the process 
of segmentation uf the originally continuous fin-fold we notice 
first of all a separation of and an increase in size of that portion 
of the fin which from its position at the tip of the tail region is 
in the most advantageous position for producing movements of 
the body. There is thus formed the caudal fin. In this region 


there is a greatly increased size of the fin-fold — both dorsally 
and ventraBy. There is further developed a highly character- 
istic asymmetry. In the original symmetrical or proioceual 
\»diphy cereal) type of tail (as seen in a cyclostome, a Dipnoan 
and in most fish embryos) the skeletal axis of the body runs 
straight out to its tip— the tail-fold being equally developed 


above and below the 
axis. In the highly de- 
veloped caudal fin of 
the majority of fishes, 
however, the fin-fold is 
developed to a much 
greater extent on the 
ventral side, and corre- 
lated with this the 
skeletal axis is turned 
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Fig. 3. — Chlamydoselachus. (After 
Giinthcr.) 


upwards as in the hcterocercal tail of sharks and sturgeons. The 
highest stage in this evolution of the caudal fin is seen in the 
Teleostean fishes, where the ventral tail-fold becomes developed 
to such an extent as to produce a secondarily symmetrical 
appearance {homocetcal tail, fig. 4). 

The sharks have been referred to as possessing hcterocercal 
tails, but, though this is true of Ihe majority, within the limits of the 
group all three types of tail-fin occur, from the protoccrcaJ tail of the 
fossil Pleuracanthids and the living Chlamydoselachus to the highly 
developed, practically homccercal tail of the ancient Cladoselacke 
(fig. 2). 


The praecaudal portion of the fin-fold on the dorsal side of 
the body becomes broken into numerous finlcts in living Crosso- 
pterygians, while in other fishes it disappears throughout part 
of its length, leaving only one, two or three enlarged portions — 
the dors^ fins (fig. 4, d.f.). Similarly the praecaudal part of 
the fin-fold ventrally becomes reduced to a single anal fin (a./.), 
occasionally continued backwards by a series of finlets (Scom- 
bridae). In the sucker-fishes {Remoray Echeneis) the anterior 
dorsal fin is metamorphosed into a sucker by which the creature 
attaches itself to laiger fishes, turtles, &c. 

The paired fins — though more recent developments than 
the median — are yet of very great morphological interest, 
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Fig. 4 . — Tilapia doHoi, a teleostean fish, to illustrate external 
features. (After Boulenger.) 

A, Side view g'.r, Gill rakers. 

B. First branchial arch l.l, Lateral line organs. 

a.f, Anal fin Nasal opening. 

c. /, Caudal fin. p.f, Pelvic fin. 

d. f. Dorsal fin. P-op, Preoperculum, 

g'./, Gill lamellae. pt.f, Pectoral fin. 


as in them we arc compelled to recognize the homologues of 
the paired limbs of the higher vertebrates. We accordingly 
distinguish the two pairs of fins as pectoral or anterior and 
pelvic ( — *‘ ventral *’) or posterior. There are two main types 
of paired fin — the archipterygial type, a paddle-like structure 
supported by a jointed axis which bears lateral rays and exists 
in an unmodified form in Neoceratadus alone amongst living 
fishes, and the actinopierygial type, supported by fine ray like 
structures as seen in the fins of any ordinarj^ fish. The relatively 
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less efficiency of the archipteryf^ium and its predominance 
amongst the more ancient forms of fishes point to its being 
the more archaic of these two types. 

In the less highly specialized groups of fishes the pectoral 
fins are close behind the head, the pelvic fins in the region of the 
cloacal opening. In the more specialized forms the pelvic 
fins frequently show a more or less extensive shifting towards 
the head, so that their position is described as thoracic (fig. 4) 
or jugular (Gadus— cod, haddock, ^c., fig. 5 ). 



Tio. 5. — Burbot (Loia vuii^ayts), with jugular ventral fins. 

The median fin, especially in its caudal section, is the main propel- 
ling organ : the paired fins in the majority of fishes serve for balanc- 
ing. In the Dipneusti the paired fins are used for clambering alxmt 
amidst vegetation, much in the same fashion as the limbs of Urodeles. 
In Ceratodus they also function as paddles. In various Teleosts 
the pectoral fins have acquired secondarily a leg -like function, being 
used for creeping or skipping over the mud {Periohhthalmus ; cf. al.so 
Tngloids, Scorpaenids and Pediculati). In the ' flying " fishes the 
pectoral fins are greatly enlarged and arc used as aeroplanes, their 
quivering movements frequently giving a (probably erroneous) 
impression of voluntary flapj)mg movements. In the gobies and 
lumpsuckers {Cyclo(iteridae) the pelvic fins are fused to form an 
adhesive sucker; in the Gobiesoetdae they take part in the formation 
of a somewhat similar sucker. 

The evolutionary hi.story of the paired limbs forms a fascinating 
chapter in vertebrate morphology. As regards their origin two 
hypotheses have attracted special attention : (1) that enunciated by 
Gegenbaur, according to which the limb is a modified gill septum, 
and (2) that supported by James K. 1 ‘hacher, F. M. Balfour, St 
George Mivart and otlu'rs, that the paired fins are persisting and 
modified portions of a once continuous fin-fold on each side of the 
body. The majority of morpholodsts are now inclined to accept 
the second of these views. Each has been supported by plausible 
arguments, for which reference must be made to the literature of the 
.subject.' Both views rest ujion the assumed occurrence of .stages for 
the existence of wluch there is no direct evidence, viz. in the case of 
(i) transitional stages between gill sejitum aiicl limb, and in the case 
of (2) a continuous lateral fin-fold. (There is no evidence that the 
lateral row of spines in the acanUiodian Climatius has any other 
than a defensive .significance.) In the opinion of the writer of this 
article, such assumptions are without justification, now that our 
knowledge of Dipnoan and Crossojiterygian and Urodcle embryology 
points towards the former j^ossession by the primitive vertebrate 
of a series of projecting, voluntarily movable, and hence potentially 
motor structure on each side of the body. It must be emphasized that 
these — the true external gills — are the only organs known actually to 
exist m vertebrates which might readily be transfonned into limbs. 
When insuperable objections are adduced to this having actually 
taken place in the course of evolution, it will be time enough to fall 
back upon purely hypothetical ancestral structures on which to 
base the evolutionary history of the limbs. 

The ectoderm covering the general surface is highly glandular. 
In the case of the Dipneusti, flask-shaped multicellular glands 
like those of -\mphibians occur in addition to the scattered 
gland cells. 

A characteristic feature of glandular activity is the production of 
a slight electrical disturbance. In the case of M alopterurus this 
elsewhere .subsidiary function of the skin has become so exaggerated 
as to lead to the conversion of the skin of each side of the body into 
a powerful electrical orgaii.*'^ Each of these consists of some two 
million small chambers, each containing an electric disk and all 
deriving their nerve supply from the branches of a single enormous 
axis cyliuder. This takes its origin from a gigantic ganglion cell 
situated latero-dorsally in the spinal cord between the levr?ls of the 
first and second .spinal nerves. 

Cement Organs. — "I'he lan^at* of certain Teleostomc.s and 
Dipnoans possess special glandular organs in the head region 
for the secretion of a sticky cement by which the young fish is 
able to attach itself to water-plants or other objects. As a rule 
these are ectodermal in origin ; c.g, in Lepidosirtn and Proto- 
pierus ^ the crescentic cement organ lying ventrally l^ehind the 

> Cf. J. Graham Kerr, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. x. 227. 

2 For electric organs see W. Biedermann, Electro-Physiology. 

^ J. Graham Kerr, Quart. Journ, Micr. Sci. vol, xlvi. 


mouth consists of a glandular thickening of the deep layer of 
the ectoderm. In young ganoid fishes prcoral cement organs 
occur. In Crossopterygians there is one cup-shaped structure 
on each side immediately in front of the mouth. Here the 
glandular epithelium is endodermal, developed ^ as an outgrowth 
from the wall of the alimentary canal, closely resembling a gill 
pouch. In Amia^ the .same appears to be the case. In a few 
Teleosts similar organs occur, e.g. Sar codaces, Ilyperopisus,^ 
where so far as is known they are ectodermal. 

Photogenic Organs. — The slimy secretion produced by the 
epidermal glands of fishes contains in some cases substances 
which apparently readily undergo a slow process of oxidation, 
giving out light of low wave-length in the process and so giving 
ri.se to a phosphorescent appearance. In many deep-sea fishes 
this property of producing light-emitting secretion has under- 
gone great development, leading to the existence of definite 
photogenic organs. These vary much in character, and much 
remains to be done in working out their minute structure. Good 
examples are seen in the 'Pelcostean family Scopelidae, wliere 
they form brightly shining eyc-like spots scattered about the 
surface of the body, especially towards the ventral side. 

Pxternal Gills. — In young Crossopterygians and in the young 
Protopterus and Lepidnsiren true external gills occur of the same 
morphological nature as those of Urodcle amphibians. In 
Crossopterygians a single one is present on each side on the 
liyoid arch ; in the two Dipnoans mentioned four are present 
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Fig. 6.-— Larva of Pcjlyptcru.'s (After Budged. ) 


on each side— on visceral arches III., IV., V. and VI. (It may 
be recalled tlial in Urodeles they occur on arches III., IV. and V., 
with vestiges ’ on arches 1. and II.). Each external gill develops 
as a projection of ectoderm with mesodermal core near the upper 
end of its visceral arch ; the main aortic arch is prolonged into 
it as a loop. When fully developed it is pinnate, and is provided 
with voluntary muscles by which it can be moved freely to 
renew the water in contact with its respiratory surface. In 
the ciise of Polypierus a short rod of cartilage projects from the 



I' jom Phtl, Transactions, Jioyal Sotiety 0/ London. 

Fig. 7. — Thirty Days' Larval T.vpklosircn. (After Graham Kerr.) 

hyoid arch into the base of the external gill. Their occurrence 
with identical main features in the three groups mentioned 
indicates that the external gills are important and archaic organs 
of the vertebrata. 'i’heir non-occurrence in at least some of 
the groups where they are absent is to be explained by the 
presence of a iarge vascular yolk sac, which necessarily fulfils 
ill a veiy^ efficient way the respiratory function. 

Alimentary Canal. — The alimentary canal forms a tube tra- 
versing the body from mouth to cloacal opening. Corre.sponding 
with structural and functional differences it is for descriptive 

j. Graham Kerr, The Budgett Memorial Volume. 

). Phelps, Science, vol. N.S. ix. p. 3OO ; J. Eyclesliymcr and 
Wilson, Amer, Journ, Anat. v. (igo6), p. 154. 

« ], S, Budgett, Trans. Zool. Soc. Lond. xvi. (1901), p. 130- 

' L. Driiner, Zool. Jahfhiicher Anat. Band xix. (1904), S. 434. 
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purposes divided into the following regions — (i) Buccal cavity 
or mouth cavity, (2) Pliarynx, (3) Oesophagus or gullet, (4) 
Stomach, (5) Intestine, and (6) Cloaca. The i)uccal cavity or 
mouth cavity is morphologically a stomodaeum, t,e. it represents 
an inpushing of the external surface. Its opening to the exterior 
is wide and gaping in the embryo in certain groups (Selachians 
and Crossopterygians), and even in the adult among the Cyclo- 
stomata, but in the adult Gnathostome it can be voluntarily 



Tig. H, — l>ia^?ratn‘i to illustraU^ 
the relations of branchial clefts and 
pharynx in an IXlasmobranch (A) 
and a Tclcost (B) ; i, 2, (S:c., Bran- 
chial septa. 
h.c, Opercular cavity. 
hJ, Re.spiratory lamellae. 
Coelom. 

r.h.a, Opercular opening. 
hy.a, Hyoid arch. 

//v.r, Hyobranchial cleft. 

Ls, Valvular outer edge of gill 
septum. 

n, Nasal aperture, 
ors, Oesophagus. 
op, Operculum. 
p.q, Palato quadrate cartilag<-. 
Ph, Phar5mx. 
sp, Spiracle. 

hyobranchial. In common 
called the spiracle, and the s( 


opened and shut in correlation 
with the presence of a hinged 
jaw apparatus. The mouth 
opening is less or more ventral 
in position in Cyclostomes and 
Selachians, while in Dipnoans 
and Teleostomes it is usually 
terminal. 

In certain cases {e.g, Lepido- 
siren) ^ the buccal cavity arises 
b}?^ secondary excavation with- 
out any actual pu.shmg in of 
ectoderm. 

It is highly characteristic 
of the vertebrata that the 
pharynx — the portion of the 
alimentary canal immediately 
behind the buccal cavity — 
communicates with the ex- 
terior by a series of paired 
clefts associated with the 
function of respiration and 
known as the visceral clefts. 
It is especially characteristic 
of fishes that a number of 
these clefts remain open as 
functional breathing organs in 
the adult. 

The visceral clefts arise as 
hollow pouches (or at first solid 
projections) of the endoderm. 
Each pouch fuses with the 
ectoderm at its outer end and 
then becomes perforated so as 
to form a free communication 
between pharynx and exterior. 

Tlie mesenchyma.tous pack- 
ing tissue between consecu- 
tive clefts forms the visceral 
arches, and local condensation 
within each gives ri.se to im- 
portant .sk(!letal elements — to 
which the name visceral arches 
is often restricted. From the 
particular skeletal structures 
which develop in the visceral 
arches bounding it the anterior 
cleft is known as the hyoman- 
clibular cleft, the next one as 
usage the hyomandibular cleft is 
ries of clefts behiiid it the branchial 


clefts. 

The typical functional gill cleft forms a vertical .slit, having on 
each side a gill septum which separates it from its neighbours 
in the series. The lining of the gill cleft pos.sesses over a less or 
greater extent of its area a richly developed network of capillary 
blood-vessels, through the thin covering of which the respiratory 
exchange takes place between the blood and the water which 
washes through the gill cleft. The area of respiratory surface 
tends to become increased by the development of outgrowths. 
Frequently these take the form of regular plate-like structures 
known as gill lamellae. In the Selachians these lamellae are 
strap-like structures (Elasmobranch) attached along nearly their 


1 J. Graham Kerr, Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci. xlvi. 423. 


whole length to the gill septum as shown in fig. 8, A. In the 
Holocephali and in the sturgeon the outer portions of the gill 
septa have disappeared and this leads to the condition seen in 
the higher Teleostomes (fig. 8, B), where the whole of the septum 
has disappeared except its thick inner edge containing the 
skeletal arch. It follows that in these higher Teleostomes — 
including the ordinary Teleosts — the gill lamellae are attached 
only at their extreme inner end. 

In the young of Selachians and certain Teleosts {e.g. Gymnarchus 
and Hetefotis) ^ the gill lamellae are prolonged as mamciits which 
project freely to the exterior. These must not be confused with 
true external gills. 

The partial atrophy of the gill septa in the Teleostomes pro- 
duces an important change in their appearance. Whereas 
in the Selachian a series of separate gill clefts is seen in externa) 
view each covered by a soft valvular backgrowth of its anterioi 
lip, in the Telcostean fish, on the other hand, a single large 
opening is seen on each side (opercular opening) covered over by 
the enormously enlarged valvular flap l:>elonging to the anterior lip 
of the hyobranchial cleft. This flap, an outgrowth of the hyoid 
arch, is known as the operculum. 

In the Teleostomi there are usually five functional cleft.s, but 
these are the survivors of a formerly greater number. Evidence 
of reduction is seen at both ends of the series. In front of the 
first functional cleft (the hyobranchial) there is laid down 
in the embryo the rudiment of a spiracular cleft. In the Ics.s 
highly organized fishes this survives in many cases as an open 
cleft. 

In many sharks and in sturgeons the spiracle forms a conspicuous 
opening just behind the eye. In rays and skates, which are modified 
in correlation with their ground feedmg habit, the spiracle is a large 
opening which during the great widening out of the body during 
development comes to be situated on the dorsal side, while the 
branchial clefts come to be ventral m position. In existing Crosso- 
pterygian.s the spiracle is a slit-like opemng on the dorsal side of the 
head which can be opened or closed at will. In Dipneusti, as in the 
higher Teleostomes, the spiracle is found as an embryonic rudiment, 
but in this case it gives rise in the adult to a remarkable sense organ 
of problematical function.-' 

Traces of what appear to be pre-spiracular clefts exist in 
the embryos of various forms. Perhaps the most remarkable 
of these is to be found in the larval Crossopterygian,* and ap- 
parently also in Arnia at least, amongst the other ganoids, 
where a pair of entodermal pouches become cut off from the 
main entoderm and, establishing an opening to the exterior, 
give rise to the lining of the cement organs of the larva. 
Posteriorily there is evidence that the extension backwards of the 
series of gill clefts was much greater in the primitive fishes. In 
the surviving sharks {Chlamydoselachus and Nolidanus cinereus, 
there still exist in the adult respectively six and seven branchial 
clefts, while in embryonic Sehuhians there are frequently 
to be seen pouch-like outgrowths ol entoderm apparently repre- 
senting rudimentar) gill pouches but which never develop. 
Further evidence of the progressive reduction in the series of 
clefts is seen in the reduction of their functional activity at the 
two ends of the series. The spiracle, even where persisting 
in the adult, has lost its gill lamellae either entirely or excepting 
a few vestigial lamellae forming 0 “ pseudobranch ” on its 
anterior wall (Selachians, sturgeons). A similar reduction 
affects the lamellae on the anterior wall of the hyobranchial 
cleft (except in Selachians) and on the posterior wall of the last 
branchial cleft. 

A p.scudobranch is frequently present in Teleostomes on the anter- 
ior wall of the hyobranchial cleft, i.e. on the inner or posterior face 
of the operculum. It is believed by some morphologists to belong 
really to the cleft in front.® 

Phylogeny. — I'lie phylogeny of the gill clefts or pouches is un- 
certain. The only organs oi vertebrates comparable with them 
morphologically are the cnlcrocoelic pouches of the entoderm which 

" J. S. Budgett, op. at. 

^ W. E. Agar, Anat. An£., 1905, S. 298. 

* J. Graham Kerr, The Budgett Memorial Volume. 

® J. Phelps, Science, vol. N\S. ix. p, 3OO ; J. Eyclesliymer and 
Wilson, Amer. Journ. knot., v. 1906, p. 154. 

® F. Maurer, Morphol. Jahrb. ix., 1884, S. 229. and xiv., 1888, S. 175. 
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give rise to the meBoderm. It is possible that tlie respiratory 
simificance of the wall of the gill cleft has been secondarily acquired. 
This is indicated by the fact that they appear in some cases to be 
lined by an ingrowth of ectoderm. I'liis suggests that there may have 
been a spreading inwards of respiratory surface from tlie external 
gills. It is conceivable that before their walls became directly 
respiratory the gill clefts scrvtd for the pumping of fresh watei over 
the external gills at the bases of which they lie. 


Lung. — A.s in th(; higher vertebrateSj there develops in all 
the main groups of gnathostomatous flshe.s, except the Selachians, 



Fig. 9. — Lungof Neoceratodus, 
opened in its lower half to show 
its cellular pouches, a, Right 
half ; 6, Left half ; c, Cellular 
pouches ; T’ulmonary vein ; 
A Arterial blood-vessel ; oe^ 
Oesophagus, opened to show 
glottis [gl.) 


an outgrowth of the pharyngeal 
wall intimately as.sociated with 
gaseous interchange. In the 
Cros.sopterygian.s and Dipnoans 
thi.s pharyngeal outgrowth agrees 
exactly in its midventral origin 
and in its bkiod-supply with the 
lungs of the higher vertebrates, 
and there ran be no question 
about its being morphologically 
the same structure as it is also in 
function. 

Tn the Crossopterygian the ven- 
trally placed slit-likc glottis leads 
into a common chainlier produced 
anteriorly into two horns and 
continued backwar<ls into two 
“ lung';." These are smooth, thin- 
walled, saccular .structures, tlie 
right one small, the hTt very large 
and extending to the hind end of 
the splanchnocoele. Tn the Dip- 
noans the lung has taken a dorsal 
position close under the vertebral 
column and above the splanchno- 
coele. Its walls are sacculated, 
almost spongy in Lepidosiren and 
Protoptcrus, so as to give increase 
to the respiratory surface. In 
N exeratodua (fig. q ) an indication of 
division into two halves is seen in 
the presence of two prominent 
longitudinal ridges, one dorsal and 
one ventral. In Lepidosiren and 
Proto ptey us the organ is completely 
divided except at its anterior end 
into a right and a left lung. The 
anterior portion of the lung or lungs 
is connected with the median ven- 
tral glottis by a short wide vesti- 
bule which lies on the right side of 
the oesophagus. 

In the Teleostei the repre- 
sentative of the lung, here termed 
the swimbladdcr, has for its 
predominant function a hydro- 
static one ; it acts as a float. 
It arises as a diverticulum of the 
gut- wall which may retain a 
tubular connexion with the gut 
(physostomatous condition) or 
may in the adult completely lose 
such connexion {physoclistic). It 
shows two conspicuous differ- 
ences from the hmg of other 
forms: (i) it arises in the young 
ush as a dorsal instead of as a 
ventral diverticulum, and (2) it 
derives its blood-supply not from 
the sixth aortic arch but from 
branches of the dorsal aorta. 

riicsc differences sure held by 
many to be sufficient to invalidate 
the homologizing of the swim- 
bladder with the lung. The follov^- 
ing facts, however, appear to do 


away with the force of such a contention, (i) In the Dipnensti 
{e.g. Neaceratodns) the lung apparatus has acquired a dorsal posi- 
tion, but its connexion with the mid -ventral glottis is asymmetrical, 
passing round the right side of the gut. Were the predominant 


function oi the lung in such a form to become hydrostatic we 
might expect the cour.se of evolution to lead to a snifling of the 
glottis dorsal wards so as to bring it nearer to the definitive 
situation of the lung. (2) In Er^ihrinus and other Characinids 
the glottis is not mid-ventral but decidedly lateral in position, 
suggesting either a retention of, or a return to, ancei^'tral stages in the 
dorsalward migration of the glottis. (3) The blood-sup^y of the 
Telcostean swimbladdcr is from branches of the dorsal aorta, which 
may be distributed over a long anteroposterior extent of that vessel. 
Embryology, however, shows that tiie swimbladdcr arises as a local- 
ized diverticul 11 m . It follows that the blood-suppl y from a long stretch 
of the aorta can hardly be primitive. We should ratlier expect the 
primitive bloofl-snpply to be from the main arteries of the pharyngeal 
wall, t.e. from the hinder aortic arch as is the case witli the lungs of 
other forms. Now in /intia at least wc actually find such a blood- 
supply, there tn-ung here a pulmonary artery corresponding with that 
in lurig-pos.sessing forms. Taking these points into consideration 
there seems no valid reason for doubling that in lung and swim- 
bladder we are dealing with the same morphological structure. 

Function. — In the CrosBopterygians and Dipnoans the lung 
is iivsed for rc.spiration, while at the same time fulfilling a hydro- 
static function. Amongst the Actinopterygians a few forms 
still use it for respiration, but its main function is that of a float. 
In connexion with this function there exists an interesting 
compensatory mechanism whereby the amount of gas in the 
swirnbladder may be diminished (by absorption), or, on the 
other hand, increased, so as to counteract alterations in specific 
gravity produced, e.g. by change of pressure with change of 
depth. This mechanism is specially cleveloped in phy.scxlistic 
forms, where there occur certain glandular patches (“ red glands”) 
in the lining epithelium of the swimbladdcr richly stufled 
with capillaiy blood-vessels and serving apparently to secrete 
ps into the swirnbladder. That the gas in the swirnbladder 
is produced by some vital process, such as secretion, is already 
indicated by its composition, as it may contain nearly qo % 
of oxygen in deep-sea forms or a similar proportion of nitrogen 
in. fishes from deep lakes, i.e. its composition is quite different 
from what it would be were it accumulated within the swirnbladder 
by mere ordinary diffusion proccfl.S€.s. Further, the formation 
of gas is shown by experiment to be controlled by branchc.s of 
the vagus and sympathetic nerves in an exactly similar fashion 
to the secretion of saliva in a .salivary gland, (See below for 
relations of .swirnbladder to ear). 

Of the important non-respiratory derivatives of the pharyn- 
geal wall (thyroid, thymus, postbranchiai bodies, &c.), only 
the thyroid calls for special mention, as important clues to its 
evolutionary history are afforded by the lampreys. In the 
larv^al lamprey the thyroid develops as a longitudinal groove 
on the pharyngeal floor. From the anterior end of this groove 
there pass a pair of peripharyngeal ciliated tracts to the dorsal 
side of the phar}'nx where they pass backwards to the hind 
end of the pharynx. Morphologically the whole apparatus 
corresponds closely witli the endostyle and periphuiymgcal and 
dorsal ciliated tracts of the pharynx of Amphioxus. The corre- 
spondence extends to function, as the o|jen thyroid groove 
.secretes a sticky mucus whirii passes into the pharyngeal cavity 
for the entanglement of food particles exactly as in Amphioxus. 
I-ater on the thyroid groove becomes shut off from the pharynx ; 
its secretion now accumulates in the lumina of its interior and 
it functions as a ductless gland as in the Gnathostomata. The 
only conceivable explanation of this developmental history 
of the thyroid in the lamprey is that it is a repetition of phylo- 
genetic history. 

Behind the pharynx comes the main portion of the alimentary 
canal concerned with the digestion and absorption of the food. 
Tliis forms a tube varying greatly in length, more elongated 
and coiled in the higher Teleostomes, shorter and struighter 
in the Selachians, Dipnoans and lower Teleostomes. The 
oesophagus or gullet, usually forming a short, wide tube, leads 
into the glandular, more or less dilated stomach. This i.s 
frequently in the form of a letter J, the longer limb being con- 
tinous with the gullet, the shorter with the intestine. The 
curve of the J may be as in Polypierus and the perch produced 
backwards into a large pocket. The intestine is usually marked 
off from the stomach by a ring-like sohincter muscle forming the 
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pyloric valve. In the lower gnathostomatous fishes (Selachians, 
Crossopterygians, Dipnoans, sturgeons) the intestine possesses 
the highly characteristic spiral valve, a shelf-like projection 
into its lumen which pursues a spiral course, and along the turns 
of which the food passes during the course of digestion. From 
its universal occurrence in the groups mentioned we conclude 
that it is a structure of a very archaic type, once characteristic 
of ancestral Gnathostomata ; a hint as to its morphological signifi- 
cance is given by its method of development.^ In an early 
stage of development the intestinal rudiment is coiled into a 
spiral and it is by the fusion together of the turns that the spiral 
valve arises. The only feasible explanation of this peculiar 
method of development seems to lie in the assumption that the 
ancestral gnathostome possessed an elongated coiled intestine 
which subsequently became shortened with a fusion of its coils. 
In the higher fishes the spiral valve has disappeared — being 
still found, however, in a reduced condition in Amta and Lfpt- 
dosteus, atid possibly as a faint vestige in one or two Teleosts 
(certain Clupeidae * and Salmonidac ®). In the majority of the 
Teleosts the absence of spiral valves is coupled with a secondary 
elongation of the intestinal region, which in extreme cases 
{LoHcariidae) may be accompanied by a secondary spiral coiling. 

The terminal part of the alimentary canal — the cloaca — is 
characterized by the fact that into it open the two kidney ducts. 
In Teleostomos the cloaca is commonly flattened out, so that 
the kidney ducts and the alimentary canal come to open in- 
dependently on the outer surface. 

The lining of the alimentary canal is throughout the greater 
part of its extent richly glandular. And at certain points local 
enlargements of the secretory surface take place so as to form 
glandular diverticula. 'Lhe most ancient of these as indicated 
by its occurrence even in Amphioxus appears to be the liver, 
which, originally — as we may assume — mainly a digestive 
gland, has in the existing Craniates de^'eloped important excretory 
and glycogen-storing functions. Arising in the embryo as a 
simple caecum, the liver becomes in the adult a compact gland of 
very large size, usually bi-lobed in shape and lying in the front 
portion of the splanchnocoele. The stalk of the liver rudiment 
becomes drawn out into a tubular bile duct, which may become 
subdivided into branches, and as a rule develops on its course 
a pocket-like expansion, the gall-bladder. This may hang freely 
in the splanchnocoele or may be, as in many Selachians, imoedded 
in the liver substance. 

The pancreas also arises by localized bulging outwards of tlie 
intestinal lining — there being commonly three distinct rudiments 
in the embryo. In the Selachians the whitish compact pancreas 
of the adult opens into the intestine some little distance behind 
the opening of the bile duct, but in the Teleostomes it becomes 
involved in the liver outgrowth and mixed with its tissue, being 
frequently recognizable only by the study of microscopic sections. 
In the Dipnoans the pancreatic rudiment remains imbedded 
in the wall of the intestine : its duct is united with that of the 
liver. 

Pyloric Caeca. — In the Teleostomi one or more glandular 
diverticula commonly occur at the commencement of the 
intestine and are known as the pyloric caeca. There may be 
a single caecum (crossopterygians, Ammodytes amongst Teleosts) 
or there may be nearly two hundred (mackerel). In the sturgeons 
the numerous caeca form a compact gland. In several families 
of Teleosts, on the other hand, there is no trace of these pyloric 
caeca. 

In Selachians a small glandular diverticulum known as the 
rectal gland opens into the terminal part of the intestine on its 
dorsal side. 

Coelomic Organs.— The development of the mesoderm in the 
restricted sense (mesothelium) as seen in the fishes (lamprey, 
Lepidosiren, Protopierus, Polypterus) appears to indicate beyond 

1 J. Ruckert, Arch. Entwickeiungstnech. Band iv., 1897, S, 2gS ; 
T. Graham Kerr, Phil. Trans. B. 192, 1900, p. 325, and The Budged 
Memorial Volume, 

® Cuvier et Valenciennes, JHist. nat. des poiss. xix., 1846, p. 151. 

® J. Rathke, Vb. d. Darn^anal w.s.w. d. Ftsche, Halle, 1824, S. 62. 
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doubt that the mesoderm segments of vertebrates are really 
enterocoelic pouches in which the development of the lumen 
is delayed. Either the inner, or both inner and outer (tf.g. 
Lepidosiren) walls of the mesoderm segment pass througn a 
myoepithelial condition and give rise eventually to the great 
muscle segments (myomeres, or myotomes) which lie in series 
on each side of the trunk. In the fishes these remain distinct 
throughout life. The fins, both median and paired, obtain 
their musculature by the ingrowth into them of muscle buds 
from the adjoining myotomes. 

Electrical Organs.* — It is characteristic of muscle that at the 
moment of contraction it produces a slight electrical disturbance. 
In certain fishes definite tracts of the musculature show a reduc- 
tion of their previ- 
ously predominant 
function of contrac- 
tion and an increase 
of their previously 
subsidiary function of 
producing electrical 
disturbance ; so that 
the latter function is 
now predominant. 

In 11 »e skates {Raid) 
the electrical organ is 
d fusiform structure 
dorivod from the lateral 
musculature of the 
tail ; in Gymnotus — the 
electric eel — and in 
Morntyrus it forms an 
enormous structure 
ticcupymg the place of 
the ventral halves of 
the myotomes along 
nearly the whole length 
of the body ; in Tor- 
pedo it forms a large, 
somewhat kidney- 
shaped structure as 
viewed from above 
lying on each side of the 
head and derived from 
the musculature of the 
anterior visceral arches. 

In Torpedo the nerve- 
supply 19 derived from 
cranial nerves VII. IX. 
lUid the anterior bran- 
chial branches of X. 

The electric organ 
is composed of pris 
matic columns each 
built up of a row of 
compartments. Each 
compartment contains 
a lamellated electric 
disc representing the 
phosed muscle fibre. On one face (ventral in Torpedo, anterior 
in Raia) of the electric disc i.s a gigantic end-plate supplied 
by a Ixiautiful, dichotomously branched, terminal nervous 
arborization. 

The development of the mesoderm of the head region is too 
obscure for treatment here.^ The ventral portion of the trunk 
mesoderm gives rise to the splanchnocoel or general coelom. 
Except in the Myxinoids tlie anterior part of the splanchnocoel 
becomes separated off as a pericardiac cavity, though in adult 
Selachiaas the separation becomes incomplete, the two cavities 
being in communication by a pericardio-peritoneal canal. 

Nephridial System. — The kidney system in fishes consists of 
segraentally arranged tubes leading from the coelom into a 
longitudinal duct which opens within the hinder end of the 
enteron — the whole forming what is known as the archinephros 
(Lankester) or holoncphros (Price). I.ikc the other segmented 

* Cf. W. Biedennann, Electro- Physiology. 

» Literature in N. K, Koltzoff, Bull. Soc. Nat. Moscou, 1901, 
p. 259. 
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II, Mesencephalon. 

III, Cerebellum. 

IV, Electric lobe. 

hr, Common muscular sheath covering 
branchial clefts (on the left side this 
has been removed so as to expose the 
scries of branchial sacs). 

/, piratic. 

o.e, Electric organ, on the left side the 
nerve-supply is shown. 

0, Eye. 

t, Sensory tubes of lateral line system, 
shortened-up and otherwise metamor- 
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organs of the vertebrate the archinephros develops from before 
backwards. The sequence is, however, not regular. A small 
number of tubules at the head end of the series become specially 
enlarged and are able to meet the excretory needs during larval 
existence {Pronephros) ; the immediately succeeding tubules 
remain undeveloped, and then come the tubules of the rest of 
the series which form the functional kidney of the adult 
{Mesonephros). 

The kidney tubules subserve the excretory function in two 
different ways. The wall of the tubule, bathed in blood from 
the posterior cardinal vein, serves to extract nitrogenous pro- 
ducts of excretion from the blood and pass them into the lumen 
of the tubule. The open ciliated funnel or nephrostome at the 
coelomic end of the tubule serves for the passage outwards of 
coelomic fluid to flush the cavity of the tubule. The secretory 
acti\'ity of the coelomic lining is specially concentrated in certain 
limited areas in the neighbourhood of the nephrostomes, each 
such area ensheathing a rounded mass depending into the coelom 
and formed of a blood-vessel coiled into a kind of skein — a 
glomerulus. In the case of the pronephros the glomeruli are 
as a rule firscd together into a single glomus. In the mesonephros 
they remain separate and in this case the portion of coelom 
surrounding the glomerulus tends to be nipped off from the 
general coelom— to form a Malpighian body. The separation 
may l^e incomplete — the Malpighian coelom remaining in 
connexion with the general coelom by a narrow peritoneal 
canal. The .splanchnocoelic end of this i.s usually ciliated and 
is termed a peritoneal funnel : it is frequently confu.sed with 
the nephrostome. 

Mesonephros. — The kidney of the adult fisli is usually a compact 
gland extending over a considerable distance in an anteroposterior 
direction and lying immediately dorsal to the coelomic cavity. 

Peritoneal funnels are present in the adult of certain Selachians 
(c.g. AcanthiaSf Sqmtina), though apparently in at least some 
of these forms they no longer communicate with the Malpighian 
bodies or tubules. The kidneys of the two sides become fu.sed 
together posteriorly in Profopterus and in some Tcleosts. The 
mesonephric ducts undergo fusion posteriorly in many cases to 
form a median urinary or urinogenital sinus. In the Selachians 
this median sinus is prolonged forwards into a pair of horn-like 
continuations — the sperm sacs. In Dipnoans the sinus becomes 
greatly dilated and forms a large, rounded, dorsally placed 
cloacal caecum. In Actinoplerygians a urinary bladder of 
similar morphological import is commonly present. 

Gonad.^. — The portion of coelomic lining which gives rise to 
the reproductive cells retains its primitive relations most nearly 
in the female, where, as a rule, the genital cells are still shed 
into the splanchnocoele. Only in Teleostomes {Lepidosicus and 
most Teleosts) the modification occurs that the ovary is shut 
off from the splanchnocoele as a closed cavity continuous with 
its duel. 

Ill a few Teleosts {Salmonidae^ Muraenidae, Cohitib) the ovary is 
not a closed sac, its eggs being shed into the coelom as in other 
groups. 

'i'he appearance of the ovary naturally varies greatly with 
the character of the eggs. 

The portion of coelomic lining which gives lise to the male 
genital cells (testis) is in nearly, if not quite, all ca.ses, shut off 
from the splanchnocoele. The tcste.s are commonly elongated 
in form. In Dipneusti ^ {Lepidosiren and Protopterus) the hinder 
portion of the elongated testis has lost its sperm -producing 
junction, though the .spermatozoa produced in the anterior 
portion have to traverse it in order to reach the kidney. In 
Polyplerus the testis is continued backwards as a ‘‘ testis 
ridge," which appears to correspond with the posterior vesicular 
region of the testis in Lepidosiren and Protopterus. Here also 
the spermatozoa pass back Ibrough the cavities of the testis 
ridge to reach the kidney duct. In the young Teleost® the 
rudiment of the duct forms a backward continuation of the 

^ j. CTraham Kerr, Proc. Zool. Soc, Land. {1901), p. ..jy4. 

" J. S. Budgett, Trans. Zool. Soc. Lond. xv. (1901), vol. p. 324. 

^ il. F. Jutigerscn, Arb. zool. zool. Inst. Wurzburf’^ Band ix., l88y. 


testis containing a network of cavities and opening as a rule 
posteriorly into the kidney duct. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the testis duct of the Teleost is for the most 
part the equivalent morphologically of the posterior vesicular 
region of the testis of Polyplerus and the Dipneusti. 

Relations of Renal and Reproductive Organs, (i) Female. — In 
the Selachians and Dipnoans the oviduct is of the type (Mullerian 
duct) present in the higher vertebrates and apparently repre- 
senting a split-off portion of the archinephric duct. At its 
anterior end is a wide funnel-like coelomic opening. Its walls 
are glandular and secrete accessary coverings for the eggs. In 
the great majority of Teleosts and in Leftdosteus the "oviduct 
possesses no coelomic funnel, its walls bemg in structural con- 
tinuity with the wall of the ovary. In most of the more primitive 
Teleostomes (Crossopterygians, sturgeons, Amia) the oviduct 
has at its front end an open coelomic funnel, and it is difficult to 
find adequate reason for refusing to regard such oviducts as 
true Miillcrian ducts. On this interpretation the condition 
characteristic of Teleosts would be due to the lips of the oviduct 
becoming fused with the ovarian wall, and the duct itself would 
be a Mullerian duct as elsewliere. 

A departure from the normal arrangement i.s found in those 
Teleosts which shed their eggs into the splanchnocoele. e.g. amongst 
SalmonidaCy the smelt 

{Osmerus) and capelin ^ 

{Mallotus) possess a pair f % 

of oviducts resembling / 

Mullerian ducts wliile 

the salmon po.ssesses H ^ 

merely a pair of genital M.fl.T. m \ 

pores opening together 9 V 

behind the anus. 1 1 SB % m 

seems most pi obable that H m 

the latter condition has S » 

been derived from the 

former by reduction of V 

the Mullerian ducts, 9 

though it has been 

argued that the con- W 

verse process has taken ^ ^ 
place. The genital pores ^ 

mentioned must not be t."® 

confused with the ab- 

dominal pores, which in ' 

many adult fishes, par- - jl 

ticularly in tho.se without V /I 

open peritoneal funnels, njI ^ 

lead from coelom directly f 1 j| 

to the exterior in the \ J 

region of the cloacal \ 

opening. These appear 

to be recent develop- 

ments, and to have 

nothing to do morpho- S.Sf \ 

logically with the gen i to- 
urinary system. 

(2) Male. It seem.s 

that primitively the ,, , , ... 

, * , , I'rwm Arch, uwl. cxpcrimenUxU, Ity permixsiun of 

male reproductive cle- .Schleicher Krerrs. 

ments like the female Fig. 11.-- •Unno-Gemtal Organs of the 
were shed into the ^ Scylhum. (After 


coelom and passed 
thence through the 


Rorcea.) 

m.n. I, Anterior (genital) portion of me.so- 
nephros with its coiled duct. 


nephridial tubules. In ni.yi. 2, Posterior (renal) portion of meso- 


correlation probably nephros. 

with the greatly re- 

duced size of the.se Ureter " formed by fusion of 

elements they are com- collecting tubes of renal portion 

monly no longer shed , mesonephros. 

but are conveyed from 

the testis through covered-in canals to the Malpighian bodies 
or kidney tubules. The system of covered-in canals forms the 
testicular network, the individual canals being termed vasa 
efferentia. In all probability the series of vasa efferentia was 
originally spread over the whole length of the elongated testis 
(cf. Lepidosteus)^ but in existing fishes the series is as a rule 
* E. J. Bles, Proc. Roy. Soc. 62, 1897, p. 232. 
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restricted to a comparatively short anteroposterior extent. In 
Selachians the vasa efferentia arc restricted to the anterior end 
of testis and kidney, and are connected by a longitudinal canal 
ending blindly in front and behind. The number of vasa 
eiferentia varies and in the rays {Raiay Torpedo) may be reduced 
to a single one opening directly into the front end of the meso- 
nephric duct. The anterior portion of the mesonephros is 
much reduced in size in correlation with the fact that it has 
lost its renal function. The hinder part, which is the functional 
kidney, is considerably enlarged. The primary tubules of this 
region of the kidney have undergone, a modification of high 
morphological interest. Their distal portions have become 
much elongated, they are more or less fused, and their openings 
into the mesonephric duct have undergone backward migration 
until they open together either into the mesonephric duct at 
its posterior end or into the urinogenital sinus independently 
of the mesonephric duct. The mesonephric duct is now connected 
only with the anterior part of the kidney, and serves merely as 
a vas deferens or sperm duct. In correlation with this it is 
somewhat enlarged, especially in its posterior portion, to form 
a vesicula seminalis. 

The morphological interest of these features lies in the fact that 
they represent a stage in evolution which carried a little farther 
would lead to a complete .separation of the definitive kidney {meia- 
nephros) from the jnirely genital anterior section of the mesonephros 
{rfHdidvmis), as occurs so characteristically in the Amniota. 

Dipnoijsti. — In Lepido'inen ^ a small number (about half a 
dozen) of vasa efferentia occur towards tlie hind end of the 
vesicular part of the testis and open into Malpigliian bodies. 
In Prolopieriis the vasa efferentia arc reduced to a single one 
on each side at tin* extreme hind end of the testis, 

Tcleostomi.— Jn the actinopterygian Ganoids a well-developed 
testicular network is present j e.g, in Lepidosfeus '• numerous 
vasa efferentia arise from the testis along nearly its whole length 
and pass to a longitudinal canal lying on the surface of the 



Kerr, Pfoc. /ool Soc^ London, 

Fici 12. — J^iagram illustrating Connexion between Kidney and 


J'estis m Various 
\ , Distributed condition of vasa 
efferentia ( 4 cipenser^ Lepi- 
dosteus), 

B, Va^a effernniia reduced to a 

few at the hind end {Lepi- 
do^iren). 
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[Proto pier us). 


droujis of Fishes 

D, Direct communication be- 
Iweeii testis and kidney 
duct (Po/r/jfeyn5,Teleost.s). 

Nephrostome leading from 
Malpighian coelom into 
kidney tubule. 

Tj, Functional region of testis. 

Tg, Vesicular region of testis. 
WD, Mesonephric duct. 


kidney, from which in turn transverse canals lead to the Mal- 
pighian bodies. (In the case of Amta they open into the tubules 
or even directly into the mesonephric duct.) In the Tcleosts 
iind in PoJypterus there is no obvious connexion between le.stis 
and kidney, the wall of the testis being continuous with that of 
its duct, much as is the case with the ovary and its duct in the 
female. In all probability this peculiar condition is to be 

^ ]. Graham Kerr. Proc. Zool, Soc, Lond. (rooi) p. 484 

« F. M. Balfour and W. N. Parker, Phil. Trans. {1882). 


explained ^ by the reduction of the testicular network to a 
single vas efferens (much as in Protopterus or as in Rata and 
various anurous Amphibians at the front end of the series) 
which has come to open directly into the mesonephric duct 
(cf. fig. 12). 

Organs of the Mesenchyme. — In \Trtebrates as in all other 
Met^oa, except the very lowest, there are numerous cell elements 
which no longer form part of the regularly arranged epithelial 
layers, but which take part in the formation of the packing tissue 
of the body. Much of this forms the various kinds ol connective 
tissue which fill up many of the spaces between the various 
epithelial layers ; other and very important parts of the 
general mesenchyme become specialized in two definite directions 
and give rise to two special systems of organs. One of these 
is characterized by the fact that the intercellular substance 
or matrix assumes a more or less rigid character — it may be 
infiltrated with salts of lime — gi^'ing rise to the supporting tissues 
of the skeletal system. The other is characterized by the inter- 
cellular matrix becoming fluid, and by the cell elements losing 
their connexion with one another and forming the characteristic 
fluid tissue, the blood, which with its well-marked containing 
walls forms the blood vascular .system. 

Skeletal System. "The skeletal system may be considered 
under three bendings — (1) the ehordal skeleton, (2) the carti- 
laginous skeleton and (3) the osseous skeleton. 

1. Chordal Skeleton. — 1 he most ancient element of the skeleton 
appears to be the nolochord -o. cylindrical rod composed of highly 
vacuolated cells lying ventral to the central nervous system 
and dorsal to the gut. Except in Awphioxus — where the condi- 
tion may probably be secondary, du(‘ to degenerative shortening 
of the central nervous system — the notochord extends from a 
point just behind the infundibulum of the brain (see below) 
to nearly the ti[) of the tail. In ontogeny the notochord is a 
derivative of the dorsal wall of the archenteron. The outer 
layer of cells, which are commonly le.ss ^'aeuolated and form 
a “ chordal epithelium,” soon secretes a thin cuticle w'hich 
ensheaths the not(»ehord and is knowm a.s the primary sheath. 
Within this there is formed later a secondary sheath, like the 
primary, cuticular in natiin*. This secondary sheath attains a 
considerable thickness and t)ki\'.s an ifnportant part in strengthen- 
ing the notochord. Tlie notochord with its sheaths is in existing 
fishes essentially the skeleton of early life (embryonic or larval). 
In the adult it may, in the more primitive forms (Cydostomata, 
Dipneusti), persist as an important part of the .skeleton, but as 
a rule it merely forms the foundation on which the cartilaginous 
or bony certcbral column is laid dowm. 

2. Cartilaginous or C hondral Skeleton. — (A ) Vertebral column.^ 
In the embryonic conneeli^^(‘ tissue or mesenchyme lying just 
outside the primary sheath of the notochord there are developed 
a dorsal and a ventral series of })aired nodules of cartilage known 
as arcualia (fig. 13, d.Oy v.a). The dorsal areualia are commonly 
prolonged upwards by supradorsal cartilages which complete 
the neural arches and serve to protect the spinal cord. The 
ventral arcualia become, in the tail region only, also incorporated 
in complete arches — the haemal arches. In correlation with 
the flattening of the body of the fish from side to side the arches 
are commonly prolonged into elongated neural or haemal 
►spines. 

'riic relations of the arcualia to the .segmentation of the body, 
as shown by myotomes and .spinal nerves, i.s somewhat obscure. 
The mesenchyme in whicii they ari.se is segmental in origin (sclerotora, 
which sugge.s'l.s that they too may have been ]^riniitivclv segmental, 
but in existing fishes there are commonly two sets of arcualia to 
each body segment. 

In gnathostomatous fishes the arcualia play a most important 
part in that cartilaginous tissue derived from them comes into 
special relationships with the notochord and gives rise to the 
vertebra) column which functionally replaces this notochord 
in most of the fishes. This replacement occurs according to 
two clifTerent methods, giving rise to the different types of 
vertebral column known as chordacentrous and arcicentrous. 

» J. Grnham Kerr, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. (tqoi), p. 495. 

* H. Gadow and E. C. Abbott, Phil. Trans. 186 (1895), p. 163. 
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(a) Chordacentrous type. An incipient stii^e in the evolution 
of a chordacentrous vertebral column occurs in the Dipneusti, 
where cartilage cells from the arcualia become amoeboid and 
migrate into the substance of the secondary sheath, boring their 
way through the primary sheath (fig. 13, C). They wander 
tliroughout the whole extent of the secondary sheath, colonizing 
it as it were, and settle down as typical stationary cartilage 
cells. The secondao^ slieath is thus converted into a cylinder 
of cartilage. In Selachians exactly the same thing takes place, 
but in recent form > development goes a litep further, as the 
cartilage cylinder l)ecomes broken into a scries of segments, 
known as vcrUJiral centra. The wall of each segment becomes 
much thickened in the middle so that the notochord becomes 
constricted within each centrum and the space occupied by it 


cave centrum in general appearance much like that of the Sela- 
chian. 

In Lapidoateus the s})aces between adjacent centra become filled 
by a secondary development of intervertebral cartilage which then 
splits in such a way that the definitive vertebrae are ofnsihocoelous, 
t.e. concave behind, con vex in front. 

Rtbs . — In the Crossopterygians a double set of ribs ” is 
present on each side of the vertebral column, a ventral set lying 
immediately outside the splanclinococlic lining and apparently 
serially homologous with the haemal arches of the caudal region, 
and a second .set passing outwards in the thickness of the body 
wall at a more dorsal level. In the Telcostomes and Dipnoans 
only the first type is present ; in the Selachians only the .second. 
It would appear that it is the latter which is homologous with tlie 
ribs of vertebrate.s above fishe.s. 
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Fig. 13 — Diagraminain. transverse sections to i]lu<?trate the 
inor|)Jiulogy oi tlie. vcrteljral column. 


A, Primitive conditions as seen 
in any young embryo. 

R, Condition as it occur-i in 
Cyclostoniata, sturgeons, 
embryos ol bony Actmo- 
pterygians. 

C, Condition found in Soln- 
chiansand liipnoans 

D and K, TiJiisiratmg tli'* de- 
velopmental process in 
bony .'Vetinopt or Vivians and 
higher vcrtefirates. 


Centrum. 
d.r/, Dorsal arcualia. 
fi.a, Neural arch. 
nr, Notochord. 
ncAp, Cliordal epithelium. 
n.sp, Neural spine. 

.9/1.1, Pnmary sheath. 
s/1.2, Secondary .sheath. 
.s/cJ, Connective tissue. 
/rp, Transverse proce.ss. 
r.fl, \entral arcualia. 


is shaped like the c.ivity of a dice-box. When free from noto- 
chord and surrounding tissue-^ such a cartilaginous centrum 
presents a deep cojiical cavity at each end {amphicoelous). 

A secondary modification et the C( atrum consists in tlie calcifica* 
tion of certain zones of the carl ilaginous matrix. The precise 
arrangement of these calcified zones vanes in different families 
and affords character which art* of taxonomic imiiortancein palaeont- 
ology where only skeletal structures are available (see Selacjii-vws). 

ih) Arcicentrous type. Already in the .Selachians the vertc- 
linil column is to a certain extent strengthened by the broadening 
of the basis of the arcualia so as partially to surround the centra. 
In the Telcostomes, with the exceptions of tho.se ganoids 
mentioned, the expanded bases of the arcualia undergo complete 
fusion to form cartilaginous centra which, unlike the chorda- 
centrous centra, lie outside the primary sheath (figs. 13, D and 
E). In these fonns no invasion of tlic secondary sheath by > 
cartilage cells takes place, d’he composition of the gi'ovips ! 
of arcualia which give ri.se to the individual centrum is different I 
m different groups, d'ho end result is an amphicoelous or bicon- 1 


Median F,n Skeleton . — The foundation of the skeleton of the 
median fins consists of a series of rod-like <‘lenients, the radialia, 
each of which frequently is segmented into three portions. In 
a few cases the radialia correspond segmentally with the neural 
and haemal arches (living Dipnoans, 7 leufacatiihvs tiiil region) 
and this suggests that they represent morphologically pro- 
longations of t!ic neural and haemal spines. That this is so is 
rendered probable by the fnct that we must regard the evolution 
of the system of median fins as commencing with a simple 
flattening of the posterior part of the body. It is only natural 
to suppose that tlie edges of the fiatlened region would be at first 
supported merely by prolongations of the already existing 
spinous processes. ] n the Cyclostome s (v\ here they are branched ) 
and in the Selachians, the radhilki form the main supports of 
the fin, though already in the latter they arc reinforced by a 
new set of fin rays apparently related morphologically to the 
osseous or placoid skeleton (see below). 

The series of radialia temds to undergo the .same process of local 
oon centra I ion which characteri2os the fin-fold a.s a whole. In its 
extreme form this leads to complete firsion of the basal portions of 
a number of radialta (dorsal fins of 7foloptv( htvs and various 
Selachian.s, nnd anal fin of Plenraranthus). In view of 1lie identity 
in function it is nol surprising that a rcmarkal>Ic resemblance exists 
between the mechanical arrangements (of skeleton, muscles, &c ), of 
the paired and unpaired fins, The resemblance to paired fins becomes 
vary striking in some of the rases where the basal fusion mentioned 
above takes place {Pleuraranthus). 

(V>) ChondrocramumK^]^ front of the vertebral column 
lie.s the car ilaginous trough, the chondrocranium, which pro- 
tects the brain. Thi.s con.sists of a praechordal portion — 



M 

Tnius Roy, .^oc. Edinhurf^^h 

Fir.. 14.— Chondrocranium ol a young Lcpidosiren, showing tlic 
suspension of the lower jaw by the upjier portion of the mandibular 
arch. (After A^’^ar ) 

11 , Hyoid arch. q, Quadrate - upper end of maiidib.ular 

M, Mandibular arch. arch. 

o,a, Occipital arch. h, Trabecula. 
ot. Auditory capsule. 

The palato-ptcr\'goid bar [p.pt) is represented by a faint vestige 
which disappears before the stage figured. 

developed out of a pair of lateral cartilaginous rods — the ira- 
hcculae crunn — and a parachordal portion lying oil either side of 
the anterior end of the notochord. This arises in dc.velopmenl 

’ For development cf. Gaupp in Herl wig’s Handinuh der I^niunr/te- 
lun(>Uehre. 
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from a cartilaginous rod (parachordal cartilage) lying on 
each side of the notochord and possibly representing a fused 
TOW Off dorsal arcuulia. The originally separate parachordals 
and trabeculae become connected to form a trough-like, primitive 
•cranium, complete or nearly so laterally and vcntrally but open 
dorsally. With the primitive cranium there are also connected 
cartilaginous capsules developed round the olfactory and 
auditory organs. There also become fused with the hinder 



^ 4 . // cJi. 


Afiei W. K. PuilctT, Trans, /Cool, Sor. London. 
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Aftfir Gnprnbaur, Ihiifrsuchnnf^en zur vcfR, Anat drr H'trholfiere, by i»ermis*.ton 
ol W'lllielm I'.pgelin.uni. 



Alter JHubrccht, lirown’s 'Tiertvuh, by potiaission of Guetav Fischer. 

Flu. 15. — Choiidrociaiiiiim, iVt,. of Scyllium Noiidanus tinereus 
(B) aiul Chimacru (C), 

Hr. A, Bvarichial archos. olf, Olfactory capsule. 

c.hy Ccratohyal. ot, Auditory capsule. 

e.p.ly Fthmopalatiiic ligament. p.pt, Palato-pterygoid bar 

Hm, Hyomaiidibular. /^.s./, Prcspiracular ligamuiil. 

My Meckel’s cartilage. y, Kosln.m, 

t>, Orbit. 

<Mid of the cranium a vaiying number of originally distinct 
neural arche.s. 

(C) Visceral Arches . — The skeleton of the visceral arches con- 
sists essentially of a series ol half-hoops of cartilage, each divided 
in the adult into a number of segments anti connected with its 
fellow by a median ventral eartilfige. The skeleton of arches 
I. and II. (mandibular and hyoidean) undergoes modifications 
of special interest (figs. 14 and 15). The lower portion of the 
mandibular arch becomes grcatlv thickened to support the lower 
or hinder edge of the mouth. It forms the primitive lower jaw 
or “ Meckel’s cartilage.” Dorsal to this an outgrowth arises 
from the anterior face of the arch which supports the upper 


or anterior margin of the mouth : it is the primitive upper jaw 
or palato-pterygoquadrate cartilage. The portion of the arcli 
dorsal to the pdato-pterygo-quadrate outgrowth may form the 
suspensorial apparatus of the lower jaw, being fused with tl>e 
cranium at its upper end. This relatively primitive con-arrange- 
ment {ptoiosiylic y as it may be termed) occurs in Dipneusti 
among fishes (cf. fig. 14). More usually this dorsal part of the 
mandibular arch becomes reduced, its 
place being occupied by a ligament (pre- 
sjiiracular) uniting the jaw apparatus to the 
chondrocranium, the upper jaw being also 
attached to the chondrocranium by the 
ethmopalatine ligament situated more 
anteriorly. The main attachment, how- 
ever, of the jaws to the chondrocranium 
in such a case, as holds for the majority 
of fishes, is through the enlarged dorsal 
.segment of the liyoid arch (hyomandibular) 
which articulates at its dorsal end with 
Llic chondrocranium, while its ventrjil end 
is attached to the hinge region of the jaw 
by stout ligamentous bands. A skull in 
which the jaws are suspended in this 
manner is termed a hyostylic skull (^.g. 

Scyllium in fig. 15). 

In Notidaniis (fig. 15, B) there ifi a large 
direct aiticulation of the upper jaw to the 
chondrocranium in addition to the indirect 
one through the hyomandibular : such a 
skull is amjdiistylic. In Hekvodontus the 
upper jaw is firmly bound to the cranium 
throughout its length, while; in Holocephali 
(fig. 15, C) complete fusion ha.<5 taken place, 
so that the lower jaw appears to articulate 
directly with the cranium {" auto stylic ” 
condition). In Dipneusti’ [Lepidostren and 
Proto pterus) the cartilaginous upper jaw never 
develops (except in its hinder quadrate por- 
tion) bej/ond the condition of a faint rudi- 
ment, owing <ioublless to its being replaced 
lunctionally by ]>recociouBly developed bone. 

(D) A ppmdicular Skeleton. — 'I’hc skeleton Fore-limb 

of the free part of the limb is attached to ot Ceratodus. 
the limb girdle which lies embedded in 
the musculature of the body. Each limb girdle is probably 
to be looked upon as consisting, like the skeleton of the visceral 
arches, of a pair of lateral half-hoops of cartilage. While in 
P I eur acanthus the lateral halves are distinct (and segmented 
like the branchial arches), in living Selachians generally the 
two halves are completely fused vcntrally with one another. 
'I’he jiart of the girdle lying dor.^al to the articulation of the limb 
is termed scapular in the case of the pectoral limb, iliac in the 



case of the pelvic, while the 
ventral portions arc known 
respectively as coracoid and 
ischio-pubic. 

In most Tcleostomcs tin* 
primitive j»elvic girdle does not 
develop; in the* Dii>iicu3ti it is 
represented by a median un- 
jiaired cartilage. 

Tlie skeleton of the free 
limb is probably seen in its 
most archaic form amongst 
existing fishes in the biserial 
archipterygium of Ceratodus 
(fig. 16). This is indicated by 
the relative predominance of 
this type of fin among.st the 


n b 



Fie. T7. — fl, Skeleton of pec- 
toral limli of Pie ur acanthus. (From 
Gegenbaur, after Fritsch). 6, 
Skeleton of pectoral limb of 
Acanthias (Alter Gegenbaur). 


geologically more ancient fishes. The biscrial archipterygium 
consists of a segmented axial rod, bearing a praeaxial and a 
postaxial series of jointed rays. 


In Protopte-rus and Lepidosiren the liinb.M arc reduced and the 
lateral rays have less {Proto pterus) or more (Lepidosiren) completely 
disap]»earcd. 


’ Cf. W. K. Agar, I'rans. Rov. Sac. Edin, xlv. (iqo6), 49, 
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In such an archaic Selachian as Pleuracanihus the fin is clearly 
of the biserial archipterygial type, but the lateral rays are 
reduced (pectoral) or absent (pelvic) (fig. 17, a) on one side of 
the axis. In a typical adult Selachian the pectoral fin skeleton 





Fion> Wiedersheitn’s 
Anat. (iff Wifb'l 
(ierfy by permission of 
Gust, IV Fjsciiisr 

I'ki. Id — Skck'tcni 
of Pfi'loral Fin of 
A mi a. 

reduced, and the 
pectoral girdle by 


l iom Ikd^eit, Trnns, ZoA Spr. Lontipn, xvi. part \il. Ktom Wiedershetm's /Wjf. 
Zufi/ iirr H’tybf'tten y by priniission of Gustav Kischci 

Fu;. 18.— SkL'lcloii of Pectoral Limb of Polvpterus. a, 30 mm, 
larva, Adult 

has little apparent resf^mblance to the biserial archipterygium - 
the numerous outwardly directed rays springing from a series 
of large basal cartilages {prn-^ mean- and nteta-ptcrygiuw). The 
condition in tlic young {c.g. fig. 17, Ij, Acanthias) hints strongly, 
however, at the possil)ility of the fin skeleton 
being really a modified biseri il archiptery- 
gi'im and that the basal cirtilages represent 
the greatly enlarged axis which has become 
fixttil baek along" the side of the body. In 
Cross ipterygia IS (Polyplcrus) the highly 
pecidiar fiii skeleton (fig. iS) while still in 
the embryonic c irtilaginous stage is clearly 
referable to a similar condition. In the 
Actinopterygians —with the increased de- 
velopment of dermal fin rays- there comes 
about reduction of the primitian* limb 
skeleton, 'flie axis iaecomes particularly 
fin comes to be attached directly to the 
i number of basal pieces (Teleosts) jirobably 
representing \’estigi d rays (cl. fig. 10). 

Views on (lu- morpholofj^y of the fiii skdeloii are strongly 

affected by llic view lieltl as to .the inode of evolution of the fins, 
liy iijiholders of the laU'fal fold liyfiolhesis the tyj)e ol tin skeleton 
de.^erdvd lor Cladoseluche ‘ is ri‘g?nded as particularly i)rinutive. 
ll IS, liowever, bv no means clear that the obscure basal structures 
figure cl (Fig. 20) hi Ihi'. fin do not really represent the jiressed back 
,1 us as in Pleuracanihus. 

'I’he pelvic fm skeleton, while built obviously on the same 
])lau as the pectoral, is liable to much modification and frequently 
degeneration. 

Osseous of Bony Shelf ton , — The most ancient type of bony 
skeleton appears to be represented in the placoid elements such 

as are seen in the 
Scla- 


skin of the 
chian (fig. 21). 
Each placoid 
clement consists of 
a spine with a 
broadly expanded 
base embedded in 
the dermis. The 
base is composed 
of bone : the spine 
of the somewhat 
modified bone 
known as dentine. 
Ensheathing the 
tip of the spine is 
a layer of extremely hard enamel formed by the inner surface of 
the ectoderm which originally covered it. Such typical placoid 

’ Bashford Dean, Journ. Morph, ix. (1H04) 87, and Trans. New 
Yorh Acad. Sci. xin. (1894) 115. 




From ICishfiiiil Dean, Mem 
N. W Ai a<i. o! .St irrue. 

Fici. 20. —Skeleton of 
Pectoral Fm of Cladose- 
I ache. 


Fig. 21. I’lacoid 
elements of a male 
Thom-back, Raia 
clauata. 


scales are well seen on any ordinary skate. In the groups of fishes 
above the Selachians, the coating of placoid elements shows 
various modifications. The spines disappear, though they may 
be present for a time in early development. The bony basal 
plates tend to undergo fusion — in certain cases they form a 
continuous bony cuirass (various Siluroids, trunk -fishes) formed 
of large plates jointed together at their edges. More usually 
the plates are small and regular in size. In (Tossopterygians 
and Lepidosteus and in many extinct forms the .scales are of 
the ganoid type, being rhomboidal and having their outer 
layer composed of hard glistening ganoine. In other Teleostomes 
the scales arc as a rule thin, rounded and overlapping — the so- 
called cycloid type (fig. 22, A) ; where the posterior edge shows 
toothlike projections the scale is termed ctenoid (fig. 22, B). 
In various Teleosts the scales are ^'estigial (eel) ; in others (as 
in most electric fishe.s) they have completely disappeared. 

7 'eeth . — Certain oi the placoid elements liclonging to that 
part of the skin which gives rise to the lining of the stomodaeum 
have their spines enlarged or otherwise modified to form teeth. 
In the majority of fishes these remain simple, conical structures : 
in some of the larger sharks {Carcharoden) they become flattened 
into trenchant blades with serrated edges ; in certain rays 
{Myliobaiis) they form a pavement of flattened jjlates suited 
for crushing mulluscan siiells. In the young A ronratodus - 



Fig. 22. — A. ('ydoHl Scale of Sco/>rlus ffspleiidens (maga ). B, 
Ctenoid Scale of Lethunus (magn.). 


there arc numerous small conical teeth, the ba.ses of whicl; become 
connected by a kind of .spongework of bony trabeculae. As 
development goes on a large basal mass is formed vhicb becomes 
the functional tooth plaU* of the adult, the oiiginal separate 
denticles disappearing completely. In the other two siiiniving 
Dipnoans, similar large teeth exist though here* there is no longei 
trace in ontogeny of their formation by the basal fusion of 
originally separate denliil(;s. In the Sehu'hians the bon> 
skeleton is n'strii^ted to the placoid elements. In the 'I'el('(»stonie^. 
and the Dipnoans the original cartilaginous skeleton becomes 
to a great extent unsheathed or replaced by bony tissue. It 
.seems highly probable that the more deeply seated osseous 
elements occurring in the.se as in the higher groups arose in the 
course of evolution by the spreading inwaids of (lou)' trabeculae 
from the bases of the placoid elements. Such a method has been 
demonstrated as occurring in indj\’iclual de\e]opment in the 
case of certain of the more superficially placed bones.'* 

The placoid element with its tap ol en.'imel secreted by the ecto- 
derm i.s probably originally derived Irani a local tliickcning of the 
basement membrane which with the external cnticlc may be looked 
on as the most ancient skeletal .structure 111 the Mciazoo. The basal 
plate appears to liave been a later develojiment than the spine ; 
m the palaeozoic Coclolefu'dae * the basal plate is ai^parently not yet 
developed. 

Only a brief summary can be given here of the leading features 
in the osteology of fishes. Care must be taken not to assume 
that bony elements bearing the same name in fishes and in other 
groups, or even in the various sub-divisions of the fishes, are 
necessarily strictly homologous. In all probability bony elements 
occupying similar positions and described by the same anatomical 

R. Sernoii, Znol. Forschungsreisen, Band i. § 115, 

^ O. Hertwig, Arch. mikr. Anat. xi. (1874). 

* R. H. Traquair, Trans. Roy. Soo. Edin. xxxix. (1899). 
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name have been evolved independently from the ancestral 
covering of placoid elements. 

Teleostei, — It will be convenient to take as the basis of our 
description the bony skeleton of such a Teleostean fish as the 
salmon. In the vertebral column all the cartilaginous elements 
are replaced by bone. The haemal spines of the turned-up tip 
of the tail are flattened (hypural bones) and serve to support 
the caudal fin rays. 

In Argyropelecus Bind in one or two deep-sea forms the vertebral 
column remains cartilaginous. 

Apart from the ossification of the radialia which takes place 
in the adults of bony fishes there exist special supporting 
structures in the fins (paired as well as 
median) of all the gnathostomatous fishes 
and apparently in nature independent of the 
cartilaginous skeleton. Tiiese are known as 
dermal fin-rays.^ Morpliologically they are 
probably to be looked on (like placoid 
elements) as local exaggerations of the base- 
ment membrane. 

In their detailed characters two main types 
of dermal fin-ray may be recognized. The first 
of these are horny unjointed rays and occur in 
the fins of Selachians and at the edge of the 
fins of Teleostomes (well scon in the small po.s- 
terior dorsal or " adipose ” fin, particularly in 
Siluroids). The second type of dermal fin-ray 
is originally arranged in pairs and forms the 
main supports of the fin in the adult Teleost 
(fig. 23). The members of each pair are in 
close contact except proximally where they 
separate and embrace the tip of one of the 
radialia. 'I'he fin-rays of this second type arc 
frequently branched and jointed : in other cases 
they form nn branched rigid spines. 

In the angler or fishing-frog {Lophim) the 
anterior rays of the dorsal fin become greatly 
elongated to form .small fishing-rods, from 
which depend bait-like lures for the attraction 
of ils prey. 


P’lom Parker & Has- 
well’s Texi’boak of 
Zoology^ hy permission 
of Messrs. Mncmillan ik 
Co., Lnl. 

Fin. 23. —One ot 
the radialia of the 
salmon, consisting 
of three segments, 
pt^, ptg\ and 
supporting a der- 
mal fin ray D.F.R. 


In the skull of the adult salmon it is seen that certain parts of 
the chondrocranium (fig. 24) have been replaced by bone 
(“ cartilage bones ”) while other more superficially placed bones 
(“ membrane bones ”) cover its surface (fig. 25). Of cartilage 
bones four are developed round the foramen magnum — the 
basioccipital, supraocdpital and two exoccipitals. In front of 



From W^iedersheim, Vorg. \ttnt. IVirbelilfrc, by permission of Gustav Fischer. 
Fig. 24. — Chondrocranium of Salmon, seen from the right side. 
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the basioccipital is the basisphenoid with an alisphenoid on each 
side. The region (presphenoidal) immediately in front of the 
basisphenoid is unossified, but on each side of it an orbitosphenoid 
is developed, the two orbitosphenoids being closely approximated 
in the mesial plane and to a certain extent fused, forming the 
upper part of the interorbital septum. In the anterior or 
ethmoidal portion of the cranium the only cartilage bones are a 
* Cf. E. S. Goodrich, Quart. Journ. Micr. Set. xlvii. (1904}, 465. 


pair of lateral ethmoids lying at the anterior boundary of the 
orbit. A series of five distinct elements are ossified in the wall 
of the auditory or otic capsule, the prootic and opisthotic more 
ventrally, and the sphenotic, pterotic and epiotic more dorsally. 
The roof of the cranium is covered in by the following dermal 
bones—parietals (on each side of the supraoccipital), frontals, 
dermal ethmoid and small nasals, one over each olfactory organ. 
The floor of the cranium on its oral aspect is ensheathed by the 
large parasphenoid and the smaller vomer in front of and over- 
lapping it. The cartilaginous lower jaw is ossified posteriorly 
to form the articular (fig. 25) with a small membrane bone, the 
angular, ventral to it, but the main part of the jaw is replaced 
functionally by a large membrane bone which ensheaths it — 
the dentary — evolved in all probability by the spreading out- 
wards of bony tissue from the bases of the placoid elements 
(teeth) which it bears. The original upper jaw (palato-pterygoid 
bar) is replaced b>^ a chain of bones — palatine in front, then 



From Wicclershcim, I t rji. Anat. dtr lyirbeliitrt, hy pertni«»ion of Custiiv Fischer. 


Fig. 25. — Complete Skull of 
art, Articular 
branchiost. Branch ioslegal. 
dent, Dentary. 
epiot, Epiotic, 
eth, Dermal ethmoid. 
fr, Frontal. 
hyom, Hyomandibular. 
intop, Interopercular. 

J^*g, Jugal 
mpt, Me.sopterygoid. 
mtpi, Metapterygoid. 
mx, Maxilla. 
nas, Nasal. 


Salmon from left side. 
op, Opercular. 
pal, Palatine. 

‘par. Parietal. 
pmx, Prcmaxilla, 
preop, Prcopercular. 
pt, Pterygoid. 
pier, I’terotic. 

Quad, Quadrate. 
socc, Supraoccipital. 
sphot, Sphenotic. 
subop, Suboperculai’. 
sympl, Symplcctic. 
Zunge, Tongue. 


pterygoid and mesoplerygoid, and posteriorly metapterygoid 
and quadrate, the latter giving articulation to the articular bone 
of the lower jaw. These representatives of the palatopterygoid 
bar no longer form the functional upper jaw. This function is 
performed by membrane bones which have appeared external 
to the palatopterygoid bar — the prcmaxilla and maxilla— which 
carry teeth — and the small scalc-like jugal behind them. The 
quadrate is suspended from the skull as in the Selachians (hyo- 
stylic skull) by the upper portion of the hyoid arch — here 
represented by two bones— the hyomandibular and .symplectic. 
The ventral portion of the hyoid arch is also represented by a 
chain of bones (stylohyal, epihyal, reratohyal, hypohyal and 
the ventral unpaired basihyal), as is also each of the five branchial 
arches behind it. In addition to the bony elements belonging 
to the hyoid arch proper a series of membrane bones .support the 
opercular flap. Ventrally there project backwards from the 
ceratohyal a series of ten overlapping branohiostegal rays, while 
more dorsally are the broader interopercular, sulxDpercular and 
opercular. 

In addition to the bones already enumerated there is present 
a ring of circumorbital bones, a preopercular, behind and external 
to the hyomandibular and quadrate, and squamosal, external 
to the hinder end of the auditory capsule. 
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In the salmon, pike, and various other Teleosts, extensive regions of 
the chondrocranium persist in the ad nil, while in othors the cod) 
the replacement by bone is practic-alJy complete. Bony elements 
may be developed in addition to those noticed in the salmon. 

In the sturgeon the chondrocranium is ensheathed by numerous 
membrane hones, but cartilage bones are absent. In the Crosso- 
pterygiaris ’ the chondrocranium persists to a great extent in the 
adult, but portions of it arc replaced by cartilage bones — the most 
interesting being a large spheiietlimoid like that of the frog. Numer- 
ous membrane bones cover the chondrocranium externally. In the 
Dipneusti- the chortirocranium is strengthened in the adult by 
numerous bones One of the most charc^cteristic is the great 
palatopterygoid bone which develops very early by the spreading 
of ossification backwards from the tooth bases, and whose early 
development probably accounts for the non -development of the 
palatoplerygoid cartilage. 

Appendicular Skeleton. — 'Phe primitive pectoral girdle, which 
in the Dipneu.sti i.s strengthened by a sheath of bone, becomes in 
the Teleostomes reduced in size (small scapula and coracoid 
bonc's) and replaced functionally by a secondar)^ shoulder girdle 
formed of superficially plac'ed membrane bones (supraclavicular 
and cleithrum or “ (davicle,” with, in addition in certain cases, 
an infraclavioular and one or two poslclavicular elements), and 
connected at its dorsal end with the skull by a post-temporal 
bone. 

The pelvic girdle is in Teleostomes completely absent as a rule. 

The skeleton of the free limb undergoes ossification to a less 
or greater extent in the Teleostomes. 

In Polypterus the pectoral fin (fig. i8, B) .shows three ossifications 
iti the basal part of the fin — ^pro-, m«so- and metaptcrygium. Ol 
these the metapterygium probably represents the ossified skeletal 
axis : while the propterygium and also the numerous diverging 
radials probably represent the lateral rays of one side of the archi- 
])terygium. 

In the Teleostomes the place of the pelvic girdle is taken functionally 
by an element apparently formed by the fusion of the basal portions 
oi several radials. 

oscular System. — 'Phe main components of the blood vascular 
system in the lower vertebrates are the following : (i) a single 
or double dorsal aorta lying between the entcron and noto- 
chord ; (2) a ventral ve.ssel lying beneath the enteron ; and (3) 
a series of paired hoop-like aortic arches connecting dorsal and 
ATntral vessels round the sifles of the pharynx. The blood- 
stream passes forwards towards the head in the ventral vessel, 
dorsalwards through the aortic arches, and tailwards in the 
dorsal aorta. 

The donsal aorta is single thnnighout the greater part of its 
extent, but for a greater or le.ss extent at its anterior end {cir cuius 
cephalic us) it consists of two paired aortic roots. It is impo.ssible 
to say whether the f)aired or the unpaired condition is the more 
primitive, general morphological conditions lieing in favour of 
the latter, while embryological evidence rather supports the 
former. The dorsal aorta, w^hich receives its highly oxygenated 
blood from the aortic arches, is the main artery for the distribu- 
tion of this oxygenated blood. Anteriorly the aortic roots are 
continued forw'urds as the dorsal carotid arteries to supply the 
head region. A .series of paired, segmentally-arrangcd arteries 
pass from the dorsal aorta to supply the mu.scular body wall, 
and the branches which supply the pectoral and pelvic fins 
(subclavian or brachial artery, and iliac artery) are probably 
specially enlarged members of this series of segmental vessels. 
Besides these paired vessels a varying number of unpaired 
branches pass from dorsal aorta to the wall of the alimentar}^ 
canal with its glandular diverticula (coeliac, me.senterie, rectal). 

The ventral vessel undergoes complicated changes and is 
represented in the adults of existing fishes by a series of important 
structures. Its post-anal portion comes with the atrophy of the 
post-anal gut to lie close under the caudal portion of the dorsal 
aorta and is known as tlic caudal vein. This assumes a secondary 
connexion with, and drains its blood into, the posterior cardinal 
veins (see below).’ In the region between cloaca and liver the 
ventral vessel becomes much branched or even reticular and — 

^ R. H. ItdtQ^irJourn. A fiat. Phys. v. (1871) 166 ; J. S. Budgott, 
Trans. Zo 6 l. Soc. Lond. xvi. 315. 

* T. W. Bridge, Tfiins. Zool. Soc. Lond. xiv. (1898) 350; W. E. 
Agar, op. cit. 


serving to convey the food-laden blood from the wall of the 
enteron to the capillary network of the liver — is known as the 
hepatic portal vein. The short section in front of the Hver is 
known as the hepatic vein and this conveys the blood, which has 
been treated by the liver, into a section of the ventral vessel, 
which has become highly muscular and is rhythmically contrac- 
tile. This enlarged muscular portion, in which the contractility — 
probably once common to the main vessels throughout their 
extent — has become concentrated, serves as a pump and is 
known as the heart. Finally the precandiac section of the 
ventral vessel — the ventral aorta — conveys the blood from heart 
to aortic arches. 

In addition to the vessels mentioned a large paired vein is 
developed in close relation to the renal organ which it serves 
to drain. This is the posterior cardinal. An anterior prolongation 
(anterior cardinal) serves to drain the blood from the head region. 
From the point of junction of anterior and posterior cardinal a 
large transverse vessel Ifsads to the heart {ductus Cuvieri). 

Heart. — Originally a simple tube curved into a somewhat 
5 *-shapc, the heart, by enlargements, constrictions and fusions 
of its part.s, becomes converted into the complex, compact 
heart of the adult. In this we recognize the following portions — 
(j) Sinus venosus, (2) Atrium, (3) Ventricle, A fourth chamber, 
the conus arteriosus, the enlarged and contractile hinder end 
of the ventral aorta, is also physiologically a part of the heart. 
The sinus venosus receives the blood from great veins (ductus 
Cuvieri and hepatic veins). 

It — like the atrium which it 
enters by an opening guarded 
by two lateral valves— has 
thin though contractile walls. 

I'hc atrium is as a rule single, 
but in the Dipnoans, in corre- 
lation with the importance of 
their pulmonary breathing, it 
is incompletely divided into 
a right and a left auricle. In 
Neoceratodus the incomplete 
division is effected by the 
presence of a longitudinal 
shelf projecting into the atrial 
cavity from its posterior wall. 

The opening of the sinus 
venosus is to the right of this 
shell, that of the pulmonary 
vein to the left. In Protoierus 
and Lepidosiren a nearly com- 
plete septum is formed by 
the fusion of trabeculae, there 
being only a minute opening in it posteriorly. The atrium 
opens by a wide opening guarded by two or more flap valves 
provided with chordae tendineae into the ventricle. 

The ventricle, in correspondence with it being the main 
pumping apparatus, has its walls much thickened by the develop- 
ment of muscular trabeculae which, in the lower forms separated 
by wide spaces in which most of the blood is contained, become 
in the Teleostomes so enlarged as to give the wall a compact 
character, the spaces being reduced to small scattered op)enings 
on its inner surface. In the Dipnoans the ventricle, like the 
atrium, is incompletely divided into a right and left ventricle. 
In Ceratodus this is effected by an extension of the interauricular 
shelf into the ventricle. In Lepidosiren the sep^ation of the 
two ventricles is complete but for a small perforation anteriorly, 
the heart in this re.spect showing a closer approximation to the 
condition in the higher vertebrates than is found in any Am- 
phibians or in any reptiles except the Crocodilia. The conus 
arteriosus is of interest from the valvular arrangements in its 
interior to prevent regurgitation of blood from ventral aorta 
into ventricle. In their simplest condition, as seen e.g. in an 
embrj^onic Selachian, these arrangements consi.st of three, four 
or more prominent longitudinal ridges projecting into the lumen 
of the conus, and serving to obliterate the lumen when jammed 



Fig. 26. — Diagram to illustrate 
the condition of the Conus in an 
Elasmobranch (A), Amia (H) and 
a typical Teleost (C). 
a, Atrium. 

}> a, Rulbus aortae, 
i.a, Conu.s arteriosus. 
s.Vy Sinus venosus, 
v\ Valves, 
f.a, Ventral aorta. 
vty Ventricle. 
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together by the systole of the conus. As development goes on 
each of these ridges becomes segmented into a row of pocket 
valves with their openings directed anteriorly so that regurgita- 
tion causes them to open out and occlude the lumen by their 
free edges meeting. Amongst the Teleostcmes the lower ganoids 
show a similar development of longitudinal rows of valves 
in the conus. In Amia (fig. 26, B), however, the conus is shortened 
and the number of valves in each 
longitudinal row is much reduced. 
This leads to the condition found 
in the Teleosts (fig. 26, C), where 
practically all trace of the conus has 
disappeared, a single circle of valves 
representing a last survivor of each 
row (save in a few exceptional cases, 
e.g. AlMa, Tarpon, Osieoglossum, 
where two valves of each row are 
present). 

In Iront of the conus vestige of the 
I'olcost there is present a thick walled 
bulbus aortm diftering from the conuh 
111 not being rhythmically contractile, 
its walls being on the contrary richly 
provided with elastic tissue. 

The Dipnoans ^ show an im- 
portant advance in the conus as in 
atrium and ventricle, 'rhe conus 
has a characteristic spiral twist. 
Within it in Neoceratodus are a 
number of longitudinal rows of 
pocket valves. One of these row.s 
is marked out by the very large 
size of its valves and by the fact 
that they are not distinc t from one 
another but even in the adult form 
a continuous, spirally -running, 
longitudinal fold. This ridge pro- 
jecting into the lumen of the ( onus 
divides it incompletely into two 
channels, the one beginning {i.e, at 
its hinder end) on the left side and 
ending m front ventrally, the other 
beginning on the right and ending 
tiorsally. In Protopierus a similar 
condition occurs, only in the front 
end of the conus a second spiral 
fold is present opposite the first 
and, meeting this, completes the 
division of the conus cavity into 
two separate parts. The rows of 
pocket valves which do not enter 
into the formation of the spiral 
folds are here greatly reduced. 

I'hese arrangements in the conus 
of the Dipnoans are of the highest 
morphological interest, pointing in 
an unmistakable way towards the 
condition found in the higher lung- 
breathing vertebrates. Of the two 
cavitie-s into which the conus is partially divided in the 
Dipneiisti the one which begins posteriorly on the right 
receives the (venous) blood from the right side of the 
heart, and ending up anteriorly dorsal to "the other cavity 
communicates only with aortic arches V. and VI. In the higher 
vertebrates this cavity has become completely split off to form 
the root of the pulmonary arteries, and a result of aortic arch V. 
receiving its blood akwig with the functionally mudi more im- 
portant VI. (the pulmonary arch) from this special part of the 
conus has been the almost complete disappearance of this arch 
(V.) in all the higher vertebrates. 

ArUrid Systm. — There are normally six aortic arches laid 
down corresponding with the visceral arches, the first (mandi- 
^ J. V. Boas, M or phot. Jahrb. vi. (1880). 
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Fui. 27. — Venous System 
(>1 IWotopierus, as seen Irom 
ventral side. 
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bular) and second (hyoidean) undergoing atrophy to a less or 
greater extent in post-embryonic life. Where an external gill 
is present the aortic arch loops out into this, a kind of short- 
circuiting of the blood-stream taking place as the extcmal 
gill atrophies. As the walls of the clefts assume their respiratory 
function the aortic arch becomes broken into a network ^ 
capillaries in its respiratory portion, and there is now distinguished 
a ventral afferent and a dorsal efferent portion of each arch. 
Complicated developmental changes, into which it is unnecessary 
to enter,- may lead to each efferent vessel draining the two 
side.s of a single cleft instead of the adjacent walls of two clefts 
as it does primitively. In the 
Crossopterygians and Dipnoans 
as in the higher vertebrates 
the sixth aortic arch gives 
off the pulmonary artery to 
the lung. Among the Actino- 
pterygians this, probably primi- 
tive, blood-supply to the lung 
(swim-bladder) persists only in 
Anna. 

Venous System. — The most 
interesting variations from the 
general plan outlined have to 
do with the arrangements of the 
posterior cardinals. In the 
Selachians these are in their 
anterior pottion wide and sinus- 
like, while in the region of the 
kidney they become broken into 
a sinusoidal network supplied 
by the postrenal portion now 
known as the renal portal vein. 

In the Teleostomes the chief 
noteworthy feature is the ten- 
dency to asymmetry, the right 
posterior cardinal being fre- 
quently considerably larger 
than the left and connected 
with it by transverse unasto- 



Fig. 28. — Venous System of 
Polypterus 30 mm. larva (dorsal 
view). 

Anterior cardinal vein. 
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motic vessels, the result being p,c.v, Posterior cardinal vem. 
that most of the blood from the 
two kidneys passes forwards by 
the right posterior cardinal. 

Tlie Dipnoans (fig. 27) show a 
similar asymmetry, but here the 
anterior end of the right pos- 
terior cardinal disappears, being 

replaced functionally by a new vessel which conveys the blood 
from the right posterior cardinal direct to the sinus venosus 
instead of to the outer end of the ductus Cuvieri. This new 
vessel is the posterior vena cava which thus in the scries of 
vertebrates appears for the first time in the Dipneusti. 

Pulmonary Veins . — In Polypterus (fig. 28) the blood is drained 
from the lungs by a pulmonary vein on each side which unites 
in front with its fellow and opens into the great hepatic vein 
behind the heart. In the Dipnoans the conjoined pulmonary 
veins open directly into the left section of the atrium as in higher 
forms. In the Actinopterygians with their specialized air- 
bladder the blood passes to the heart via posterior cardinals, 
or hepatic portal, or — a probably more primitive condition— 
directly into the left ductus Cuvieri {Amia). 

Lymphatics . — More or less irregular lymphatic spaces occur 
in the fishes as elsewhere and, as in the Amphibia, localized 
muscular developments are present forming lymph hearts. 

Central Nemous System . — The neural tube shows in very early 
stages an anterior dilated portion which forms the rudiment 
of the brain in contradistinction to the hinder, narrower part 
which forms the spinal cord. This enlargement of the tomin 
is correlated with the increasing predominance of the nerve 

® Cf. F. Hochstetter in O. Hertwig, Handbuch der Eniwick4lung$- 
lehre. 
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centres at the anterior end of the body which tend to assume 
more and more complete control over those lying behind. 

Spwd Cord. — A remarkable peculiarity occurs in the sun 
fisJies {Moltdae), where the body is greatly shortened and where 
the spinal cord undergoes a corresponding abbreviation so as to 
be actually shorter than the brain. 

Brain, — It is customary to divide the brain into three main 
regions, fore-, mid-, and hind -brain, as in the most familiar 
vertebrates there is frecpiently seen in the embryo a division of 
the primitive brain dilatation into three vesicles lying one behind 
the other. A consideration of the development of the brain in 
the various main groups of vert(d.)rates shows that these divisions 
are not of equal imporUince. In those archaic groups where 
the egg is not encumbered by the presence of a large mass of 
yolk it is usual for the brain to show in its early stages a division 
into hvo main regions which we may term the primitive fore-brain 
or cerebrum and tht; primitive hind-brain or rhombencephalon. 
Only later does the hinder part of the primitive fore-brain 
become marked off as mid-brain. In the fully developed 
brain it is customary to recognize the series of regions indicated 
below, though the boundaries between these regions are not 
mathematical lines or surfaces any more than are any other 
biological boundaries 

( Myelenceplialoii (Medulla chloii- 
Rliombencephalori (Hind-brain) gala). 

I Mctencephalon (Cerebellum). 

j Mesencephalon (Mid-bram). 

Cerebrum (Primitivi* Fore-brain) I 'rhalamencephaiou(l-)icncephalon). 

I (Hemispheres (Telencephalon). J 

The myelencephalon or medulla oblongata calls for no special 
remark, except that in the case of Torpedo there is a special 
upward bulging of its floor on each side of the middle line forming 
the electric lobe and containing the nucleus of origin of the 
nerves to the electric organ. 

The cerebellum occurs in its simplest form in lampreys and 
Dipnoans (fig. 29, C), where it forms a simple band-like thickening 
of the anterior end of the roof of the liind-brain. In Selachians 



A and 1$ from Wit;ilrr‘.h<*im, by i>eniiissi(in of Gustav Fischer. 

Fig. 2(j. Brain of Scyllium (A), Sahno (B) and Lepulosiren fC) 
The three hgures are not drawn to the same scale. 


cevy Cerebellum. C.py Pineal body. 

h, Cerebral hemisphere. w.hy Roof of mid-brain, optie 

thy 'rhalamencephalon. lobes, tectum opticum, 

f.hy Primitive loie-bram (in B llif e./, Olfactory lobe, 
line jioints to the thickened IV.e, Fourth ventricle, 
wall of the fore brain, the 
so-called " basal ganglia”). 

it is very large and bulges upwards, forming a conspicuous organ 
in a dorsal view of the brain (fig. 29, y\). In Teleosts (fig. 29, B) 
the cerebellum is also large. It projects back as a great tongue- 
like structure over the roof of tlie fourth ventricle, while in front 
It dips downwards and projects under the roof of the mid-brain 
forming a highly characteristic valvula cerebelli. A valvula 
certbelli occurs also m ganoids, while in the Crossopterygians 
a similar extension of the cerebellum projects backwards into 
the IV. ventricle or cavity of the hind-brain (fig. 30). 


I 


I 

i 

I 


I 




The mesenceplialon is a conspicuous structure in the fishes 
from its greatly developed roof (tectum opticum) which receives 
the end pencils of the optic nerve. Normally it projects upwards 
as a pair of large optic lobes, but in the Dipnoans (fig. 29, C) the 
lateral thickening is not sufficiently groat to cause obvious 
lateral swellings in external view. 

The thalamencephalon is one of the most interesting parts 
of the brain from its remarkable uniformity throughout the 
Vertebrata. Even in Amphioxus the appearance of a sagittal 
section strongly suggests vibstiges of a once present thalamen- 
cephalon. ^ The roof — like that of the myelencephalon — remains 



i.g. 


Fig. 30. — Median I..ongitudinal Section through the brain oi 
Leptdoi^iren and Polyptcru<i. In the upper figure [Lepidosiren] the 
habenular ganglion and hemisphere arc shown m outline though not 
actually present m a median section. 

a.i , Anterior commi.ssurc. par, Paraphysis. 

oer, Cerebellum. Pineal body. 

d,s, Dorsal sac. p.i, Posicrior commissure, 

g. /i, Habenular ganglion. s.Vy Saccus vasculosus. 

h. iy Habenular commissure. /.o, Tectum opticum. 

i. gy Infundibular gland. Third ventricle. 

l.py Lateral plexus. tj.IV, Fourth ventricle. 

o.Oy Optic cliia.sma. vely Velum tran.sversum. 

pally Pallium. 

to a great extent membranous, forming with the closely applied 
pia mater a vascular roof to the 111. ventricle. Frequently a 
transverse fold of the roof dips down into the HI. ventricle 
forming the velum transversum (fig. 30). 

The side walls of the thalamencephalon are greatly thickened 
forming the thalamus (epithalamus and hypothalamu.s), while 
a ganglionic thickening of the roof posteriorly on each side 
forms the ganglia habenulae which receive olfactory fibres from 
the base of the hemisphere. I’he habenular ganglia are unusually 
large in the lampreys and are here strongly asymmetrical, the 
right being the larger. 

The floor of the thalamencephalon projects downwards and 
backwards as the infundibulum. The side walls of this an' 
thickened to form characteristic lobi inferiores, while the blind 
end develops glandular outgrowths (infundibular gland, fig. 30) 
overlaid by a rich development of blood sinuses and forming 
with them the saccus vasculosus. 7 ’he optic chiasma, where 
pre.sent, is involved in the floor of the thalamencephalon and 
forms a large, upwardly-projecting ridge. Farther forwards on 
the floor or antericu’ wall is the anterior commissure (see belov ). 

Passing forwards from the mid-brain (cf. fig. 30) a series of 
interesting structures are found connected with the roof of the 
primitive fore -brain, viz. — posterior commissure (intercalary 
region), pineal organ, habenular commissure with anterior 
parietal organ, dorsal sac ( = pineal cushion), velum transversum, 
paraphysis. The posteriorcommissure is situated in the boundary 
between thalamencephalon and mid-brain. It is formed of 

^ r. V. Kupfler, Studien z, vergl Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
Cfanioten. 
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fibres connecting up the right and left sides of the tectum 
opticum (?). The habenular or superior commissure situated 
farther forwards connects the two ganglia habenulae. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of these ganglia there project upwards 
two diverticula of the brain-roof known as the pineal organ 
and the parapineal (or anterior parietal) organ. The special 
interest of these organs * lies in the fact that in certain vertebrates 
one (parapineal in Sphenodon and in lizards) or both (Peiromyzon) 
exhibit histological features which show that they must be looked 
on as visual organs or eyes. Jn gnathostomatous fishes they do 
not show any definite eye-like structure, but in certain cases 
{Polyodon, Calltchtkys, &c.) the bony plates of the skull-roof 
are discontinuous over the pineal organ forming a definite 
parietal foramen such as exists in lizards where the eye-like 
structure is distinct. It is also usual to find in the epithelial 
wall of the pineal organ columnar cells which show club-shaped 
ends projecting into the lumen (exactly as in the young visual 
cells of the retina 2) and are prolonged into a root-like process 
at the other end. Definite nerve fibres pass down from these 
parietal organs to the brain. It is stated that the fibres from 
the pineal organ pass into the posterior commissure, those of 
the parapineal organ into the habenular commissure. 

Tlie facts mentioned render it difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that these organs either have been sensory or are sensory. 
Possibly they represent the degenerate and altered vestiges 
of eye-like organs present in archaic vertebrates, or it may be 
that they represent the remains of organs not eve-like in function 
but which for some other reason lay close under the surface of 
the body. It would seem natural that a di^'erticulum of brain- 
tissue exposed to the influence of light-rays should exhibit the 
same reaction as is shown frequently elsewhere in the animal 
kingdom and tend to assume secondarily the characters of a 
visual organ. The presence of the rod-like features in the 
epithelial cells is perhaps in favour of the latter view. In evolu- 
tion we should expect these to appear before the camera-like 
structure of a highly developed eye, while in the process of 
degeneration we should expect these fine histological characters 
to go first. 

Selachians. — No parapuieal organ is }iresent. I'lie pineal body 
(except in Torpedo where it is absent) is in tlie form of a long slender 
tube ending in front in a dilated bulb Iving near the front end of 
llic brain in close contact willi, or enclosed in, a definite foramen 
in the cranial roof. 

Ilolocepliali and Crossopteiygii. — Here also the pineal body is 
long and tubular : at its origin it passes dorsalwards or slightly 
baclcw'ards behind the large dorsal sac. 

Aclinopterygian Ganoid.s resemble Selachians on the whole. In 
A mi a a parapineal organ is present, and it is said to lie towards the 
left side and to be connected by a thick nerve with the left habenular 
ganglion (cf. Petromyzon, article Cyci-ostomata). This is adduced 
to support the view that the pineal and parapineal bodies represent 
originally paired structures. 

Teleostei. — A parapineal rudiment ajipears in the embryo of some 
forms, but in the adult only the pineal organ is known to exist. This 
IS usually short and club-shaped, its terminal part with much folded 
wall and glandular in character. In a lew cases a parietal foramen 
occurs {Callichthys, Loricaria, &c.}. 

Dipneusti. — The pineal organ is short and simple. No parapineal 
organ is developed. 

The dorsal sac is formed by that part of the roof of the thala- 
menccphalon lying between the habenular commissure and 
the region of the velum. In some ca.scs a longitudinal groove 
is present in which the pineal organ lies (Dipneusti). In the 
Crossopterygians the dorsal sac is particularly large and was 
formerly mistaken for the pineal organ. 

The velum irans 7 )rrsum is a transverse, inwardly-projecting 
fold of the roof of the primitive fore-brain in front of the dorsal 
sac. To those morphologists who regard the hemisphere region 
or telencephalon as a primitively unpaired structure the velum 
is an important landmark indicating the posterior limit of the 
telencephalon. Those who hold the ^hew taken in this article 

^ Cf. F. K. Studnifka's excellent account of the parietal organs in 
A. Oppcl's Lchrhuch vergl. mikr. AnatomiCy T. v. (1005). 

- F. K. Studnicka, S,B. hohm. Gesell (1901) ; J. Graham Kerr, 
Quart. Journ. Micr. Set. vol. xlvi., and The Budgett Memorial 
Volume. 


that the hemispheres are to be regarded as paired outpushings 
of the side wall of the primitive fore-brain attribute less morpho- 
logical importance to the velum. Physiologically the velum 
is frequently important from the plexus of blood-vessels which 
passes with it into the III. ventricle. 

In Petromyzon and Chimaera the velum is not developed. 
In Dipnoans there are present in its place paired transverse 
folds which are probably merely extensions backwards of the 
lateral plexuses. 

The Paraphysis is a projection from the roof of the primitive 
fore-brain near its anterior end. It is well seen in Dipnoans ^ 
(Lepidostrefi and Protopterus) where in the larva (exactly as 
in the urodele larva) it forms a blindly ending tube sloping 
upwards and forwards between the two hemispheres. In the 
adult it becomes mixed with the two lateral plexuses and is 
liable to be confused with them. In the other groups — except 
theTeleosts where it is small {Anguilla) or absent (most Teleosts) 
— the paraphysis is by no means such a definite structure, but 
generally there is present a more or less branched and divided 
diverticulum of the brain wall, frequently glandular, which 
is homologized with the paraphysis. The morphological signifi- 
cance of the paraphysis is uncertain. It may represent the 
remains of an ancient sense organ, or it may simply represent 
the last connexion between the brain and the external ectoderm 
from which it was derived. 

An important dcrivati^'e of the primitive fore-brain is seen 
in the pair of cerebral hemispheres which in the higher verte- 
brates become of such relati\'ely gigantic dimensions. The 
hemispheres appear to be primitively associated with the 
special sense of smell, and they are prolonged anteriorly into a 
pair of olfactory lobes which come into close relation with the 
olfactor)^ organ. From a consideration of their adult relations 
and of their development — particularly in those groups where 
there is no disturbing factor in the shape of a large yolk sac — 
it seems probable that the hemispheres are primitively paired 
outpushings of the lateral wall of the primitive fore-brain ^ — 
in order to give increased sjiace for the increased mass of nervous 
matter associated with the olfactor)' sense. They are most 
highly developed in the Dipneusti amongst fishes. They are 
there (cf. fig. 29, C) of relatively enormous size with thick nervous 
floor (corpus striatum) and side walls and roof (pallium) surround- 
ing a central ca^dty (lateral ventricle) which opens into the 
third ventricle. At the posterior end of the hemisphere a small 
area of its wall remains thin and membranous, and this becomes 
pushed into the lateral ventricle by an ingrowth of blood-vessel 
to fonn the huge lateral plexus ( = plexus hemisphaerium). 
In this great size of the hemispheres and also in the presence 
of a rudimentary cortex in the Dipnoi we see, as in many other 
features in these fishes, a distinct foreshadowing of conditions 
occurring in the higher groups of vertebrates. The Cyclostomes 
possess a distinct though small pair of hemispheres. In the 
Selachians the relatively archaic Notidanidae possess a pair 
of thick- walled hemispheres, but in the majority of the members 
of the group the paired condition is obscured (%. 29, A). 

In the Teleostomes the mass of nervous matter which in other 
groups forms the hemispheres docs not undergo any pushing 
outwards except as regards the small olfactory lobes. On the 
contrary, it remains as a great thickening of the lateral wall 
of the thalamencephalon (the so-called basal ganglia), additional 
.space for which, however, may be obtained by a considerable 
increase in length of the fore-brain region (cf. fig. 30, A) or by 
actual involution into the third ventricle {Polvpteriis)? The 
great nervous thickenings of the thalamencephalic wall bulge 
into its cavity and are covered over by the thin epithelial roof 
of the thalamencephalon which is as a consequence liable to 
be confused with the pallium or roof of the hemispheres with 
which it has nothing to do ; the homologue of the pallium 

^ J. Graliara Kerr, Quart. Journ. Micr. Sri. vol. xlvi. 

* F. K, Studni^ka, S.B. bhhm. Gesell. (tqoi) ; J. Graham Kerr, 
Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci. vol. xlvi., and The Budgett Memorial Volume. 

® G. Elliot Smith, Anai. Anz. (1907). 

F. K. Studnitka, S.B. bbhm. Gesell. (1896), 

J. Graham Kerr, The Budgett Memorial Volume. 
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as of other parts of the hemisphere is contained within the 
lateral thickening of the thelumencephalic wall, not in its 
me/nhranoiis roof.' 

Associated with the jjarts of the fore-brain devoted to the 
sen.*>c of smell (especially the corpora striata) is the important 
system of bridging fibres forming the anterior commissure 
which lies near tlie anterior end of the floor, or in the front wall, 
of the primitive fore-brain. Ji is of great interest to note the 
iippearancc in the Dij^noaus {Lepidosiren and Proto pterus) 
ot a corpus calJosuin (cf. fig. 30 B) lying dorsal to the anterior 
commissure and compos(‘d of fibres connected with the pallial 
region of the two hemispheres. 

Sense Organs . — The olfactory organs are of special interest 
m the Selachians, where each ri'inains through life as a wideJy- 
open, saccular involution of the ectoderm whieli mav be pro- 
longed backwards to the margin ol the buccal cavity by an 
open oronasul groove, thus retaining a condition familiar in 
the embryo of the higher x ertebrates. Jn Dipnouns the olfactory 
organ communic«ites with the roof of the buccal cavity by 
definite posterior nares as in the higher forms — the cornmuniciit- 
ing passage being doubtless the morphological equivalent of 
the oronaaal groo\'e, altliough there is no direct embryological 
evidence jor this. In the Teleostomes tlie olfactory organ varies 
from a condition of great complexity in the (Tossopterygians 
•lown to a condition ol almost complete atrophy in certain 
Telcos Is (Pleclogruilhi).- 

Tlie eyes are usuall) of large size. 'J'he lens is large and spheri- 
cal and in tlie case of most Teleostomes accommodation for 
distant vision is effected by the lens being pulled bodily nearer 
tiie retina. This movement is brought about by the contraction 
of smooth muscle fibres conLaiiied in the processus falaformis, 
a projection Irom the ('horoid which terminates in contact with 
the lens in a sw'elling, the campanula Halleri. In Amda and in 
Teleo.sts a network of capillaries forming the so-called choroid 
gland surrounds the optic ner\'e just outside the retina. As 
a rule the eyes of fishes have a silvery, shining appearance due 
to the deposit ioii of .shining flala-s of guanin in the outer layer 
of Lite choroid (Jrgenlfa) or, in the case of .Selachians, in the 
inner layers (fapefum), Fislies wliich inhabit dark recesse.s, 
e.g. of caves or of the deep .sea, show an enlargement, or, more 
frequently, a reduction, ()f the eyes. Certain deep-sea 'I'eleosts 
possess remarkable tele.scopic eyes with a curious a.symmetrical 
development of llie retina. 

The otca'ysl or auditory organ agrees in its main features 
with that of other vertebrates. In belachiaas the otocyst 
lemains in the adult open to the exterior by iht ductus endolym’ 
phaitcus. In Squahva ^ this is unusually wide and correlated ; 
with this the calcareous otoconia are replaced by sand-graius 
from the exterior. In Dipnoans (Lepidostrm and Protopterus) 
cui’ious outgrowths arise from the ductus endoIymphaticu.s 
and come to overlie the roof of the fourth ventricle, recalling 
the somewhat similar condition met with in certain Amphibians. 

In various Teleosts the swim- bladder enters into intimate relations 
with tin- otocyst. In the simplest conchlkm these reiatioos eousnst in 
tlie jirolongation forwards of the swim-bladder as a blindly ending 
tube on either side, the blind end ( oming into direct t'ontact either 
with the wall of the otoeyst it«<*ll or with the fluid surrounding it 
(perilymph) through a gap in tlie rigid periotic capsule. \ w-ave of 
oonapre-ision causing a .flight inward movement of the Bwim-hladder 
wall will bring about a greatly magnified movement of that jairt 
of the wall whicfi is not in n-l itioii w-ith the external medium, viz 
the part in relation with the lulenor of the auditory capsule. In this 
way tiie perception of delicate sound waves may be rendered much 
more perfect. Jn the O-stai'icnhysi (Sageraehl), including the 
Cyprintdac, the Silttridac, the Cnaractntdac and the GymnotidaCy a 
physiologically similar connexion between swim -bladder and otocyst 
IS brought about by the intervention of a chain of auditory ossicles 
(Weberian ossicles) farmed by modiiicatioti of the anterior vertebrae.^ 

’ F. K. Sludnielta, S.B. hohni. Grscll. (lyoi) ; J. Graham 
Kerr, Quart, Journ. Mirr. Sn, xlvi , and The Budged Memorial 
I 'olumc. 

R. Wiedersbeim, Kolliker's l estschriji \ cf. also Anat. Am. 
(18S7) 

•' A. Brauer, ]'crhandl. deutsch* tool. Ci£selL (igo2). 

C. Stewart, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zooi. (igoO), 439. 

^ T. W. Bridge and A. C. Haddon, Phil, ftans. 184 (1893). 


Lateral Line Organs ,^ — Epidermal sense buds are scattered 
about in the ectoderm of fishes. A special arrangement of these 
in lines along the sides of the body and on the head region form 
the highly characteristic .sense organ:: of the lateral line system. 
In Lepidosiren these organs retain their superficial position ; in 
other fishes they become sunk beneath the surface into a groove, 
which may remain open (some Selachians), but as a rule becomes 
closed into a tubular channel with openings at intervals. It 
has been suggested that the function of this system of sense 
organs is connected w-ith the perception of vibratory disturbances 
of comparatively large w'avc length in the surrounding medium. 

Peripheral Netves . — In the Cyclostomcs the dorsal afferent 
and ventral efferent nerves arc still, as in ^dw/)///Vytw5, independent, 
but in the gnathostomaloiis fishes they are, as in the higher 
vcrtelirates, coml lined together into typical spinal nerves. 

As regards the cranial nerves the chief peculiarities of fi.shes 
relate to (i) the persistence of the branchial clefts and (2) the 
presence of an elaborate system of cutaneous sense organs 
supplied by a group of nerves {later alts) connected wnth a centre 
in the brain wliich de\’elops m continuity w’ith that which 
receives the auditory nerve. These points may be exemplified 
bv the arrangements in Selachians (see fig. 31). L, If., HI., 1 \^ 
and VI. call for no special remark. 

Trigeminus (V.). — 'I’he ophiholmirus profundus brani h (op.fh)-- 
which probably is morphologically a distinct cranial neiac — 
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Fig. 31. — Diagram of Cranial net 
branchial clefts are numbered w 
black ; Facialis dotted , Laleralis 
goal cross-hatched ; Vagus white. 
hucCy Buccal. 

(, Coniiuissiire betwei-ii pre- 
aud postciuditory jiarts oi 
lateralis system. 

d.r. Dorsal roots of spmal nerves. 
g.g, (ia,s»crian ganglion. 
gregy (Geniculate) ganglion of 
VII. 

hVy Hvomandibular. 

l. n.X, Lateraiib vagi- 

m, Motor branches of hv. 
mdy Mandibular. 
md.r.x, I^xlenial mandibular. 
mk.Cy Meckel's cai-iiiige. 


*ves of a k'isli. rraiiial norve-s and 
ill) Roman figures. Trigeminus 
oblitpie shading ; tilosso[>lidryn- 

mXy Maxillary. 
ocy ( )ccipitos})inal. 
o/.u. Olfactory organ. 

op. p. Ophthalmicus profundus. 

Ophtlialmicus Ruperhcialis. 
pH, Palatine. 

pg. y Palato]) ter ygo-(jiuid rale 

cartilage. 

s, Spiracle. 

st, Supra-tempural branch of 
lateralis system. 

t. a, Lateralis centre 111 brain. 

v.n. Visceral nerve. 

v.r, Ventral roots. 


passes forwards along the roof of the orbit to the .skin of tlie 
.snout. As it passes through the orbit it gives off the long 
ciliary nerves to the eyeball, and is connected with the small 
ciliary ganglion (a].so connected with III.) w'hich in turn gives 
off the short ciliary nerves to the eyeball. The ophthalmicus 
superficialis (cut short in the figure) branch passes from the root 
ganglion of V. (Gasserian ganglion), and passes also o\Tr the 
orbit to the skin of the snout. It lies close to, or completely 
fused with, the corresponding branch of the lateralis system. 

The main trunk of V. branches over the edge of the mouth 
into the maxilhry (mx.) and manddhular {md.) divisions, the 
former, like tlie two branches already mentioned, purely sensory, 
the latter mixed - supplying the muscles of mastication as well 
as the teeth of the lower jaw and the lining of the buccal floor. 

The main trunk of the Facialis (VIL) bifurcates over tlie 

“ For literature of lateral line organs see Cole, Trans. Ldnn. Soc, 
vii. (1898). 
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spiracle into a prespiracular portion — the main portion of which 
passes to the mucous membrane of the palate as the palatine 
ipnVll.) — and a postspiracular portion, the hyomandibular 
(hy.) trunk which supplies the muscles of the hyoid arch and 
also sends a few sensory fibres to the lining of the spiracle, the 
floor of mouth and pharynx and the skin of the lower jaw. 
Combined with the main trunk of the facial are branches belong- 
ing to the lateralis system. 

Lateralis Group 0] JSJerves.— Hht lateralis group of nerves are 
charged with the innervation of the system of cutaneous sense 
organs and are all connected with the same central region in 
the medulla. A special sensory area of the ectoderm becomes 
involuted below the surface to form the otocyst, and the nerve 
fibres belonging to this form the auditory nerve (VIIL). Other 
portions of the lateralis group become mixed up with vari<His 
other cranial nerves as follows : 

(a) Facial portion. 

(1) OphihalmtrHs supcrficialis (op.s.Yll.): passes to lining 
of nose or to the lateral line organs oi the dorsal part of snout. 

(2) Biicral (buceyil.) : lies close to maxillary division of V. 
and passes to the sensory canals of the lower side of the snout. 

(3) External mandibular imd.ex.) : lies in close association 
with the mandibular division of V., supplies the sensory canals 
of the lower jaw and hyoid region. 

Lateralis vagi (l.n.X.) becomes clo.sely associated with the 
vagus. It supplies the lateral line organs of the trunk. 

in the lamprey and in Dipnoans the lateralis vagi loses its 
superficial position in the adult and comes into close relation 
>vith the notochord. 

In Actinopterygians and at least some Selachians a lateralis set 
of fibres is associated with IX., and in the former fishes a con- 
spicuous trunk of lateralis fibres passes to some or all (Gadus) 
of the fins. 'I’his has been called the lateralis accessorius and is 
apparently connected with V., VII., IX., X. and certain spinal 
nerves.* 

I 'agus Group (IX., X., XI.). — The glossopharyngeus (IX.) forks 
over the first branchial cleft (pretrematic and post-trematic 
branches) and also gi\'es off a palatine branch (pn.lX.). In 
some cases (various Selachians, Ganoids and Teleosts) it would 
seem that IX. includes a few fibres of the lateralis group. 

Vagus (X.) is shown by its multiple roots arising from the 
medulla and also by the character of its peripheral distribution 
to be a compound structure formed by the fusion of a number of 
originally distinct nerves. It consists of (i) a number of 
branchial branches (X.^ X.‘ <Sfc.), one of which forks over each 
gill cleft behind the hyobranchial and which may (Selachians) 
arise by separate roots from the medulla ; (2) an intestinal 
branch iv.n.X.) arising behind the last branchial and innervating 
the wall of the oe.sophagus and stomach and it may be even the 
intestine throughout the greater part of its length (Myxine). 

Tlie ac cssorius (XI.) is not in fishes separated as a distinct 
nerve from the vagus. 

With increased development of the brain its hinder portion, 
giving rise to the vagus system, has apparently come to encroach 
on the anterior portion of the spinal cord, with the result that a 
number of spinal nerves have become reduced to a less or more 
vestigial condition. The dorsal roots of these nerves disappear 
entirely in the adult, but the ventral roots persist and are to 
be seen arising ventral ly to the vagus roots. They supply 
certain muscles of the pectoral fins and of the visceral arches 
and are known as spino-occipital nerves.*^ 

These nerves are divisible into an anterior more ancient set — the 
occipital nerves — and a posterior set of more recent origin — (occipito- 
spinal nerves). In Selaclhans 1-5 pairs of occipital nerves alone 
are recognizable : in Dipnoans 2-3 pairs of occipital and 2-3 pains of 
occipito-spinal : in Ganoids 1-2 pairs occipital and 1-5 pairs occipito- 
spinal ; in Teleosts finally the occipital nerves have entirely dis- 
appeared while there are 2 pairs of occiuito-spinal. In Cyclostomes 
no special spino-occipital nerves have tiecn described. 

The fibres corresponding with those of the Hypoglossus (XII.) 
of higher vertebrates spring from the anterior spinal nerves, 

’ For literature of lateral line organs see Cole, Trans. Linn. Soc., 
vii. (i8q8). 

* M. Fiirbringer in Gegenbaur’s Festschrift (1896). 


which are here, as indeed in Amphibia, still free from the 
cranium. 

Sympathetic. — The sympathetic portion of the nervous 
system does not in fishes attain the same degree of differentiation 
as in the higher groups. In (Vclostomes it is apparently re- 
presented by a fine plexus with small ganglia found in the 
neighbourhood of the dorsal aorta and on the surface of the heart 
and receiving branches from the spinal nerves. In Selachians 
also a plexus occurs in the neighbourhood of the cardinal veins 
and extends over the viscera : it rec-eives visceral branches 
from the anterior spinal ner\'es. In Teleosts the plexus haa 
become condensed to form a definite sympathetic trunk on each 
side, extending forwards into the head and communicating with 
the ganglia of certain of the cranial nerves. (J. G. K.) 

V. DlSTRinUTTON IN TiME AND SPACE 

The origin of Vertebrates, and how far back in time they extend, 
is unknown. The earliest fishes were in all probability devoid 
of hard parts and traces of their existence can scarcely be 
expected to be found. The hypothesis that they may be derived 
irom the early C rustaceans, or Arachnids, is chiefly based on the 
somewhat striking resemblance which the mailed fishes of the 
Silurian period (Ostracodermi) bear to the Arthropods of that 
remote time, a resemblance, however, very superficial and re- 
garded by most morphologists as an interesting example of 
mimetic resemblance — whatever this term may be taken to 
mean. The minute denticles known as conodonts, which first 
appear in the Ordo\'ician, were once looked upon as teeth of 
Cyclostomes, but their histological structure does not afford 
any support to the identification and they are now generally 
t.[i.smisscd altogether from the Vertebrates. As a compensation 
tlie Lower Silurian of Russia has yielded small teeth or spines 
which seem to have really belonged to fishes, although their 
exact affinities arc not knowm (Ealaeodus and Arehodus of 
J. V. Rohon). 

It i.s not until we reach the Upper Silurian tliat ^tisfactory 
remains of unquestionable fishes are found, and here they suddenly 
appear in a considerable variety of forms, a er}^ unlike modern 
fishes in ever)^ respect, but so highl) developed as to convince 
us that we have to search in much earlier formations for their 
ancestors. These Upper Silurian fishes are the Coelolepidae, 
the Ateleaspidae, the Birkeniidae. the Pteraspidae, the Trcmata- 
spidac and the Cephalaspidae, all referred to the Ostracophori, 
The three last types persist in the Devonian, in the middle of 
which period the Ostcolepid C'ro^ sopterygii, the Dipneusti and 
the Arthrodira suddenly appear. The most primitive Selachian 
(Cladoselachc)^ the Acanthodian Selachians (Diplacanthidae), the 
C'himaerids ( Ptyrtodus), and the Palaeoniscid ganoids (ChiroUpis) 
appear in the Upper Devonian, along with the problematic 
Palacospondylus. 

In the Carboniferous period, the Ostracophori and Arthrodira 
have disappeared, the Urossopterygii and Dipneusti are still abun 
dant, and the Selachians ( Pleuraeanihus. Acanthodians, true sharks) 
and Chondrostcan ganoids (Palaeonisndae and Platysomidae) 
are predominant. In the Upper Permian the Holostean ganoids 
(Acanthophorus) make their appearance, and the group becomes 
dominant in the Jurassic and the Lower Cretaceous. In the 
Trias, the Crossoptcrygii and Dipneusti dwindle in variety and 
the Ceratodontidae appear ; the Chondrostean and Holostean 
ganoids are about equally represented, and are supplemented in 
the Jurassic by the first, annectant representatives of the 
'rdeostei (Pholidophoridae^ I^ptdefidae). In the latter period, 
the Holostean ganoids are predominant, and with them we find 
numerous Cestraciont sharks, some primitive akates (Squatinidae 
and Rliinobatidae), Chimaerids and numerous Coelacanthid 
crossopterygiuns. 

The fish-fauna of the Lower Cretaceous is similar to that 
of the Jurassic, whilst that of the Chalk and other Upper Cretace- 
ous formations is quite modern in aspect, with only a slight 
admixture of Coelacanthid crossopterygians and Holostean 
ganoids, the Tcleostcans being abundantly represented 
Elopidae, Albulidae, Halosauridae, Scopdidae and Befycidae, 
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many being close allies of the present inhabitants of the deep 
sea. At this period the spiny-rayed Teleosteans^ dominant 
in the seas of the present day, made their first appearance. 

With the Eocene, the fish-fauna has assumed the essential 
character which it now bears. A few Pycnodonts survive as 
the last representatives of typically Mesozoic ganoids, whilst 
in the marine deposits of Monte Bolca (Upper Eocene) the 
principal families of living marine fishes are represented by genera 
identical with or more or less closely allied to those still exist- 
ing : it is highly remarkable that forms so highly specialized as 
the sucking-fish or remoras, the flat-fish (Pleuroncctidae), the 
Pediculati, the Plectognaths, were in existence, whilst in j 
the freshwater deposits of North America Osieaglossulae and 
Cichhdae were already represented. Very little is known of the 
freshwater fishes of the early Tertiaries. What has boon pre- 
served ol tlicm from tlie Oligocene and Miocene shows that 
they differed very slightly from their modern representatives. 
We ma)’ conclude that from early 'l'ertiar\ times fishes were 
j)ractically as they are at present. The great hiatus in our know- 
leflgc lies in tlie period between the Octac'eous and the Eocene. 

At the pre.sent day the Teleosteans arc in iiiimeiise pre- 
ponderance, Selachians are still well represented, the Chondro- 
stean ganoids are confined to the rivers and lakes of the temperate 
zone of the northern hemisphere (Aripmseridae, Polyodontidae), 
the Holosteun ganoids are reduc e d to a few species (l.epidosteuRj 
dwelling in the fresh waters of North America, Mexico 
and Cuba, the Oossofitcrvgians are represented by the isolated 
group Polypteridac, widedy different from any of the known 
fossil forms, with about ton species inhabiting the rivers and 
lakes of Africa, w^hilst the Dipneiisti linger in Australia ( Veerm/- 
iodus). in South America {Lepido^iren). and in tropical Africa 
{Praia ptcriu). The imperfections of tlie geological record t)re- 
clude any attempt to deal with the distribution in space as 
regards extinct forms, but sevt r.d types, at piv.scnt very re- 
stricted in their habitat, once had a very wide distribution. The 
Ceralodontidac. for instance, of which only one species is now' 
li\'ing, confined to the rivers of Queensland, has left remains in 
'lYiassic, Rhactic, Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks of Europe, | 
North America, Patagonia, North and South Africa, India and | 
Australia ; the Amiidae and Lepidostcidac w'ere abundant in i 
Juirofie in Eocene and Miocene times ; the OsUv^lo<iudai\ now' I 
living in Africa, S.E. Asia and South America, occurred in North ' 
America and Europe in the h'oeene. 

In treating ot the geographical distribution of modern fishes, 
it is necessary to distinguish bbtw'een frcsli-w'ater and marine 
forms. It is, however, not ca.sy to draw a line between these 
categories, as a large nnmlier of forms are able t(» accommodate 
themselves to either fresh or salt water, whilst .some periodically 
migrate from the one into the other. On the whole, fishes 
may be rouglily divided into the following categories : — 

I. Marine fishes. A. shore-fishes ; B. pelagic fishes ; C. 
deep-sea fishes. 

If. Brackish-water fishes. 

i 11, Fresh-water fishes. 

IN’. Migratory fishes. A. anadromous (ascending fresh w'aters 
to spawm) ; B. catadrornoiis (descending to the sea 
to spawn). 

About tvvo-lhirds of the knowm recent fishes are marine. Such 
are nearly all I lie Selachians, and, among the Teleosteans, all 
the Heteromi, Pedindati and the great majority of Apodcs, 
Thorarosiet, Perccsoccs, Anacanlhini, Acaulhopierygit and Plecla- 
gmihi. All the Crossopierygii , Dipneusti, Opisthomi, Sy?ti~ 
hranchii, and nearly all the Gmwidei and Ostariophysi are con- 
fined to fresh-water. 

The three categories of marine fishes have thus been defined 
1>\ Cii'mther : — 

>. Shore that is, fishes which chiefly inhabit parts of 

the sea in the immediate neighbourhood oi land either actually 
r;nsed aboi’e, or at least but little submerged below, tlie surface ot the 
water. They do not descend to any great depth, — very few to 300 
fathoms, and the majority live close to the surface. The distribution 
of these fishes is determined, not only by the temperature ot the sur- 
tace water, but also by the nature of the adjacent land and its animal 


and vegetable products, — some being confined to flat coasts with soft 
or sandy liottoms, others to rocky and ft.ssured coasts, others to living 
coral formations. If it wore not for the frequent mechanical and 
involuntary removals to w’^hich these fishes are exposed, their dis- 
tribution within certain limits, as it no doubt originally existed, 
would resemble still more that of freshwater fishes than we find it 
actually does at the present period. 

2 . Pelagic Fishes — that is, fishes which inhabit the surface and 
uppermost strata of the open ocean, and approach the shon‘.s only 

I accidentally or occasionally (in search of prey), or periodically (for 
I the purpose of spawning). The majority spawm in the ojien sea, 
their ova and young being always found at a great distance Irom the 
.shore. With regard to their distribution, they are still subject 
to the influences of light and tlie temperature of the surface water ; 
but they arc independent of the variable local conditions which tie 
the shore fish to it.s original home, and therefore roam freely over a 
space which would lake a freshwater or shore fish thousands of year.s 
to cover in its gradual dispersal. Such as are devoid oi rapidity ol 
motion are disi)ersed over similarly large areas by the oceanic cur- 
rents, more slowly than the strong swimmers, but not less surely. An 
accurate definition, tliereforc, of their distribution within certain 
areas equivalent to tlie terrestrial regions is much less feasible than 
in the case of shore fishes. 

3. Deep-Sea Fishes -i\mi is, fishes which inhabit such depth.s 
of the ocean iliai they are but little or not at all inilueticed by fight 
or the surface temi>er.iture, and which, by their organizntion, are 
prevented from reaching the surface stratum in a healthy condition 
Living almost under identical tellurian conditions, the same type, 
the same species, niuv inhabit an abyssal depth under the equator as 
well as one near the arctic or antarctic circle; and all that we kn()N>' 
of these fishes jioints to the conclusion that no scqiarate hori/ontal 
regions can be distinguished m the abyssal fauna, and that no 
division into bathymetrical strata can be* attempted on the biise of 
generic much less of family characters.’* 

A divi.siop of the world into regions according to the distrihu- 
‘ tion of the shorc-lishes is a much more difficult task than that 
* of tracing continental areas. It is possible perhaps to dis- 
! tinguish four great divisions : the Arctic region, the Atlantic 
region, the Indo-Pacific region and the Antarctic region. The 
second and third ma)’ be again subdivided into three zones : 
Northern, Tropical and Southern, d'his appears to be a more 
satisfactory arrangement than that which has been proposed 
into three zones primarily, each again subdivided according 
to the different oceans. 1 Vrhaps a bet ter division is that adopted 
by D. S. Jordan, who arranges the littoral fishes atrording to 
coast lines ; wc then ha\ c an East Atlantic area, a West Atlantic, 
an Eiasl Pacdfic and a West Pacific, the lattcT including i\\v 
coasts of the Indian Ocean. I'hc tropical zone, whatever be 
the ocean, is that in which fishes flourish in greatest abundance 
and where, especially about coral-reels, they show’ the greatest 
variety oi bizarre forms and the most gorgeous coloration. 
The fish-fauna of the Indo- Pacific is much richer than that 
of the Atlantic, both as regards genera and species. 

As regards the Arctic and Antarctic regions, the continuity 
or circumpolar distribution of the sliore fishes is well established. 
The former is chiefly characterized by its Cottids, Cyclopterids, 
Zoarcids and Gadids, the latter by its Nototheniids. The theory 
of bipolarity receives no support from the study of the fishes. 

Pelagic fishes, among which we find the largest Selachian.s 
I and Teleosteans, are far less limited in their distribution, which, 
i for many species, is nearly world - wide. .Some are dependent 
: upon currents, but the great majority being rapid swimmers 
’ able to continue their course for weeks, apparently without 
I the necessity of rest (many sharks, scombrids, sword-fishes), pass 
; from one ocean into the other. Most numerous between the 
! tropics, many of these fishes occasional!)' wander far north and 
I south of their habitual range, and there are few genera that 
are at all limited in their distribution. 

! Deep-sea fishes, of which between seven hundred and eight 
i hundred species arc known, belong to the most diverse groups 
and quit(' a number of families are exclusively batiiybial (Chla- 
mydoselaciitdat\ Stomialtdae, Ale pace phalidac, Nemichthyidae, 
Synaphahranchidae , Sacco pharytjgidae , Cetomimidae, Halasau- 
I ridaCf Lipogenvidae , Notacanthidar, Chiasmodoniidae, Icasicidae, 
\ Muraenalepididae, Macruridae, Anamalopjdae, Podatclidoc, 
I Trachypteridai’f LophotidaCy Ccratiidae, Giganiactimdae), But 
' they are all comparatively slight modifications of the forms 
■ living on the surface of the sea or in the shallow parts, from 
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which they may be regarded as derived. In no instance do these 
t3rpes show a structure which may be termed archaic when 
compared with their surface allies. That these fishes are localized 
in their vertical distribution, between the loo-fathoms line, 
often taken as the arbitrary limit of the bathybial fauna, and 
the depth of 2750 fathoms, the lowest point whence fishes have 
been procured, there is little doubt. But our knowledge is 
still too fragmentary to allow of any general conclusions, and 
the same applies to the horizontal distribution. Yet the same 
species may occur at most distant points ; as these fishes dwell 
beyond the influence of the sun’s rays, they are not affected by 
temperature, and living in the Arctic zone or under the equator 
makes little difference to them. A great deal of evidence has 
been accumulated to show the gradual transition of the surface 
into the bathybial forms ; a large number of surface fishes have 
been met with in deep water (from 100 to 500 fathoms), and 
these animals afford no support to Alexander Agassiz’s supposi- 
tion of the existence of an azoic zone between the 200-fathoms 
line and the bottom. 

Brackish-water fishes occur also in salt and fresh water, in 
some localities at least, and belong to various groups of Teleo- 
steans. Sticklebacks, gobies, grey mullets, blennies are among 
the best-known examples. The facility with which they accom- 
modate themselves to changes in the medium in which they live 
has enabled them to spread readily over very large areas. The 
three-spined stickleback, for instance, occurs over nearly the 
whole of the cold and temperate parts of the northern hemisphere, 
whilst a grey mullet (Mugil raptto) ranges without any appreciable 
difference in form from Scandinavia and the United States 
along all the Atlantic coasts to the Cape of Good Hope and 
Brazil. It would be hardly possible to base zoo-geographical 
divisions on the distribution of such forms. 

'J'ho fresh -water fishes, however, invite to such attempts, 
liow greatly their distribution differs from that of terrestrial 
animals has long ago been emphasized. The key to their mode 
of dispersal is, with few exceptions, to be found in the hydro- 
graphy of the continents, latitude and climate, excepting of 
course very great altitudes, being inconsiderable factors, the 
fish-fauna of a country deriving its character from the head- 
waters of the river-system which flows through it. I'hc lower 
Nile, for instance, is inhabi^^ed by fishes bearing a close resem- , 
blance to, or even specifically identical with, those of tropical | 
Africa, thus strikingly contrasting with the land-fauna of its I 
banks. The knowledge of the river-systems is, however, not 
sufficient for tracing areas of distribution, for we must bear 
in mind the movements which have taken place on the surface 
of the earth, owing to which present conditions may not have 
existed within comparatively recent times, geologically speaking ; 
and this is where the systematic study of the aquatic animals 
affords scope for conclusions having a direct bearing on the 
physical geography of the near past. It is not possible here to 
enter into the discussion of the many problems which the dis- 
tribution of fresh-water fishes involves ; we limit ourselves to 
an indication of the principal regions into which the world may 
be divided from this point of view. The main divisions proposed 
by Giinther in the 9th edition of the Ku cyclopaedia Briiannica 
still appear the most satisfactory They are as follows : — 

I. The Northern Zonic or Holarctic Re(hon. — Characterized 
by Acipenseridae. Few Siluridae. Numerous Cypniiidae, Salmon- 
idae, Esocidae, Percidae. 

1. Europaeo- Asiatic or Palacarctic Region. Characterized by 

absence of osseous Ganoidci ; Cobitinae and Barbus numerous. 

2 . North American or Nearctic Region. Characterized by osseous 

Ganoidei and abundance of Catostominae ; but no Cobitinae 
or Barbus. 

11. The Equatorial Zone. — Characterized by the development 
of Siluridae. 

Cyprinoid Division. Characterized by presence of Cyprinidae, 
Mastacembelidae, Anabantidae, Ophiocephalidae. 

I. Indian Region. Characterized by absence of Dipneusti, 
Polypteridae, Mormyridae and Characiiiidae. Cobi- 
tinae numerous. 

2 Region. African Characterized presence of Dipneusti, 
Polypterid and Mormyrid ; Cichlid and Characinid 
numerous. 


B. Acyprinoid Division. Characterized by absence of Cyprinidae 
and the other families mentioned above. 

1. Tropical American or Neotropical Region. Characterized 

by presence of Dipneusti ; Cichlidae and Characinidae 
numerous ; Gymnotidae and Loricariidae. 

2, Tropical Pacific Region. Includes the Australian as 

well as the Polynesian Region. Characterized by 
presence of Dipneusti. Cichlidae and Characinidae 
absent. 

III. The Southern Zone. — Characterized by absence of Cypri- 
nidae and scarcity of Siluridae. Haplochitonidae and Galaxiidae 
represent the Salmonids and Esoces of the northern zone. One 
region only. 

I. Antarctic Region. Characterized by the small number of 
species ; the fishes of 

(fl) The Tasmanian subregion ; 

(6) The New Zealand subregion ; and 
(0 The Patagonian or Fucgian subregion 
being almost identical. 

Although, as expressed in the above synopsis, the resemblance 
between the Indian and African regions is far greater than exists 
between them and the other regions of the equatorial zone, 
attention must be drawn to the marked affinity which some of 
the fishes of tropical Africa show to those of South America 
I (LepidosirenidaCy Characinidae, Cichlidae, Nandidae), an affinity 
which favours the supposition of a connexion between these 
j two parts of the world in early Tertiary times, 
j The boundaries of Gunther’s regions may thus be traced, 
beginning with the equatorial zone, this being the richest. 

Equatorial Zone.— Roughly speaking, the borders of this 
zoological zone coincide with the geographical limits of the 
, tropics of Cancer and Capricorn ; its characteristic forms, 

, however, extend in undulating lines several degrees both north- 
! wards and southwards. Commencing from the west coast of 
j Africa, the de.sert of the Sahara forms a boundary between 
the equatorial and northern zones ; as the boundary approaches 
the Nile, it makes a sudden sweep towards the north as tar as 
northern Syria, crosses through Persia and Afghanistan to the 
.southern ranges of the Himalayas, and follows the course of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, which receives its contingent of equatorial 
fishes through its southern tributaries. Its continuation through 
I the North Pacific may be indicated by the tropic, which strikes 
I the coast of Mexico at the southern end of the Gulf of California. 
Equatorial types of South America are known to extend so 
far northwards; and, by following the same line, the West 
India Islands are naturally included in this zone. 

Towards the south the equatorial zone embraces the whole 
of Africa and Madagascar, and seems to extend still farther 
south in Australia, its boundary probably following the southern 
coast of that continent ; the detailed distribution of the fresh- 
water fishes of south-western Australia has been little studied, 
but the tropical fi.shcs of that region follow the principal water- 
course, the Murray river, far towards the south and probably 
I to its mouth. The boundary-line then stretches to the north 
of Tasmania and New Zealand, coinciding with the tropic 
until it strikes the western slope of the Andes, on the South 
American continent, where it again bends southward to embrace 
the system of the Rio de la Plata. 

7 'he four regions into which the equatorial zone is divided 
arrange themselves into two well-marked divisions, one of which 
is characterized by the presence of Cyprinid fishes, combined 
with the development of Labyrinthic Percesoces {Anabantidae 
and Ophiocephalidae) and Mastacembelids, whilst in the other 
I these types arc absent. The boundary between the Cyprinoid 
I and Acyprinoid division seems to follow the now exploded 
Wallace’s line — a line drawn from the south of the Philippines 
between Borneo and Celebes, and farther south between Bali 
and Lombok. Borneo abounds in Cyprinids ; from the Philippine 
Islands a few only arc known, and in Bali two species have been 
found ; but none are known from Celebes or Lombok, or from 
islands situated farther east. 

The Indian region comprises Asia south of the Himalayas and 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, and includes the islands to the west of 
Celebes and Lombok. Towards the north-cast the island of 
Formosa, which also by other parts of its fauna shows the 
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characters of the equatorial zone, has received some characteristic 
Japanese freshwater fishes. Within the geographical boundaries 
of Hiina the freshwater fishes of the tropics pass gradually into 
those of the northern zone, both being separated by a broad, 
deliateable ground. The affluents of the great river traversing 
thi.^ district are more mitnerous from the south than from the 
north, and carr)' the southern fishes far into the temperate 
zone. Scarcely better defined is the boundary of this region 
toward.s the north-west, in which fishes were very poorly re^ 
presented by types common to India and Africa. 

'i’he African region comprises the whole of Africa south of 
the Sahara. It might have liccn conjectured lliat the more 
temperate climate of its southern extremity would have been 
accotnpanied by a conspicuous difference in the fish fauna. But 
this is not the case ; the difference between the tropical and 
southern parts of Africa consists simply in the gradual dis- 
appearance of specifically tropical forms, whilst Silurids, 
(Vprinids and even AvahtLs penetrate to its southern coast ; 
no new form, exc^qit a (t'a/axias at the Cape of Good Hope, has 
entered to iinjjart to South Africa a character distinct from the 
central portion of the continent. In the north-east the African 
fauna passe.s tlie isthmus of Suez and penetrates into Syria; 
the system of the Jordan presents so many African types that 
It has to be iiK'luded in a description of the Alrican region as 
well as of the Europaeo- Asiatic. 

I’he boundaries of the Neotropical or Tropical American 
region have been sufliciently indicated in the definition of the 
equatorial zone. A broad and most irregular band of country, 
in which the South and North American forms art; mixed, 
exists m the north. 

The 'I'ropical Pacific region includes all the islands east of 
Wallace’s line. New (ruinea, Australia (with the exception of 
its south-eastern portion), and all the islands of the tropical 
Pacifii' to the Sandwich group. 

Northern Zone. — 'I' hc boundaries of the northern /one coin- 
cide in the main with, the northern limit of the equatorial zone ; 
but they overlap the latter at dilTi'rent piints, I’his happens 
in Syria, a.s well as ea.st of it, where the mixed faunae of the 
Jordan and the rivers of Mesopotamia demand the inclusion 
of this territory in the northern zone us well as in the equatorial ; 
in the islatid of Formosa, where a Salmonid and several Japanese 
Cyprinids flourish ; and in Ck;ntral America, where a Lepidosteus, 
a Cyprinid (Sdero^nalhux meridionaiis), and an Amiurus (A, 
mdftdtomlis) repre.sent the North American launa in the midst 
of a host of tropical forms. 

There is no separate arctic zone for freshwater fishes ; ichthyic 
life becomes extinct towards the pole wherever the fresh water 
remains frozen throughout the year, or thaws for a few weeks 
only; and the few fishes which extend into high latitudes 
belong to types in no wise differing from those of the more tern 
perate south, 'hhe highest latitude at which fishes have been 
obtained is 82® N. hit., whence specimens of char (Sabna arciurvs 
and Sitlmo mresii) have l)een brought back 

7'he Palaearctic or Kuropaeo- Asiatic Region. —The western 
and southern boundaries of this region coincide with thovse 
of the northern zone. Bering Strait and the Kamchatka Sea 
have been conventionally taken as the boundary in the north, 
but the fi.shcs of both coasts, so far iis they are known, are not 
sufliciently distinct to be referred to two different regions. 
The Japanese islands exhibit a decided Palaearctic fish fauna 
with a slight influx of tropical forms in the south. In the ea.st, 
as well as in the west, the distinction between the Europaoo- 
Asiatic and the North American regions disappears almost 
entirely as we advance farther towards the north. Finally, 
the Europaeo-Asiatic fauna mingles v/ilh African and Indian 
forms in Syria, Persia and Afghanistan. 

Tivc boundarie.s of the North American or Nearctic region 
have been sufficiently indicated. The main features and the 
distribution of this fauna are identical with those of the preceding 
region. 

Southern Zone. — The boundaries of this zone have licen 
indicated in the description of the equatorial zone ; they over- 
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lap the soutiiem boundaries of the latter in South Australia 
and South America, but we have not the means of defining the 
limits to which southern types extend northwards. This zone 
includes Tasmania, with at least a portion of south-eastern 
Australia ( 7 'asmanian sub-region), NewZealand and the Auckland 
Islands (New Zealand sub-region), and Chile, Patagonia, Tierra 
del Fuego and the Falkland Islands (Fuegian sub-region). 
No freshwater fishes arc known from Kerguelen’s Land, or 
from islands beyond 55^ S. hit. 

The Tropical American region is the ric.hest(about 1300 species); 
next follow the African region (about 1000), the Indian region 
(about 800), the Europaeo-Asiatic region (about 500), the North 
American region (abi)Lit 400), the Tropical Pacific region (about 
60) ; whilst the Antarctic region is quite insignificant. 

Of the migratory fishes, or fi.shes travelling regularly from 
the sea to fresh waters, most, if not ail, were derived from marin(^ 
forms. The anadromous forms, annually or periodically ascend- 
ing rivers for the purpose of spawning, such as several species 
of Adpmser, Salmo, Corrironus, Clupca (shads), and Petromy^on, 
are only known from the northern hemisphere, whilst the cata- 
dromous forms, spending most of their life in fresh water but 
resorting to the sea to breed, such as ATigtdlla, some species of 
Mu^ii, Galaxias and PIeuro7iectes, have representatives in 
both hemispheres. (li. A. B.) 

ICHTHYOPHAGI (Gr. for “ fish-eaters "), the name given 
by ancient geographers to several coast-dwelling peoples in 
different parts of the world and ethnically unrelated. Nearchus 
mentions such a race as inhabiting the barren shores of the 
Mekran on the Arabian Sea ; Pausanias locates them on the 
western coast of tlie Red Sea. Ptolemy speaks of fish-eaters 
in Ethiopia, and on the west coast of Africa ; while Piin}' 
relates the existence of such tribes on the island.s m the Persian 
Gulf. Herodotu.s (book i. c. 200) mentions three tribes of the 
Babylonians who were solely fish-eaters, and in ])ook iii. c. i ; 
refers to lohthyophagi in Egypt. The existence of such tribes 
was confinned l>y Sir Richard F. Burton (El-Medjnah, p. 144). 

ICHTHYOSAURUS, a fish or porpoise-shaped marine reptile 
which characterized the Mesozoic period and be('ame extinct 
immediately after the deposition of the (ihalk. It was named 
Ichthyosauri (Gr. fish-lizard) by C. Konig in 1S18 in allusion 
to its outward form, and is best known by nearly complete 
skeletons from the Lias of England and Germany. The large 
head Ls produced into a slender, pointed snout ; and the jaws 
are provided with a row of conical teeth nearly uniform in 
size and deeply implanted in a continuous groove. The eye is 
enormous, and is surrounded by a ring of overlapping “ sclerotic 
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Skeleton of Ichthyosaurus commuois, with outline of body and fins, 
from the Lower Lias of Lyme Regis, Dorset ; original nearly four 
metres 111 length. 

plates,” which "would serv^e to protect the eye- ball during diving. 
The vertebrae are very numerous, short and deeply biconcave, 
imparting great flexibility to the backbone as in fishes. The 
neck is so short and thick that it is practically absent. There 
are always two pairs of paddle-like limbs, the hinder pair never 
disappearing as in porpoise.s and other Cetacea, though often 
much reduced in size. A few specimens from the Upper Lias 
of Wurttemberg (in the mu.seums of Stuttgart, Tubingen, 
Budape.st and Chicago) exhibit remains of the skin, which is 
quite .smooth and forms two triangular median fins, one in the 
middle of the back, the other at the end of the tail. The dorsal 
fin consists merely of skin w'ithout any internal skeleton, while 
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the tail-fin is expanded in a vertical plane and has the lower lobe 
stiffened by the tapering end of the backbone, which is sharply 
bent downwards. Immature individuals are sometimes observ- 
able within the full-grown skeletons, suggesting that this reptik 
was viviparous. 

The largest known species of Ichthyosaurus is L trigonodon 
from the Ufjper Lias of Banz, Bavaria, with the head measuring 
about two metres in length and probably representing an animal 
not less than ten metres in total length. 1 . platyodon, from tfie 
Lnglish Lower Lias, seems to have been almost equally large. 
/. iniermedtus and /. commums, which are the commonest 
species in the English Ix>wer Lias, rarely exceed a length of three 
or four metres. The species in rocks later than the Lias are 
known for the most part only by fragments, but the remains of 
Lower Cretaceous are noteworthy for their very wide geo- 
graphical distribution, having been found in Europe, the East 
Indies, Australia, New Zealand and South America. Allied 
Ichthyosaurians, named Ophthalmosaurus and Baptanodon, 
from the Up|>er Jurassic of England and North America, are 
nearly or quite toothless and have very flexible broad paddles. 
The earliest known Ichthyosaurians (Mixosaurus), which 
occur in the Trias, are of diminutive size, with paddles which 
suggest that these marine reptiles were originally descended 
from land or marsh animals (see Refiiles). 

Authukities. — R. Owen, A Monograph of the fossil Rephlia of 
ihg Ltassic Fortnutions, part iii. (Mon. Palaoont. Soc., i88j) ; E. 
Fraas, Die Ichthvosaurier dev sikldeuisi hen Trias- and Jura-Ablage" 
ruugen (Tiibingen, 1891). Also good figures in T. Hawkins The 
Book of the Great Sea-dragons (London, 1840). (A. S. Wo.) 

ICHTHYOSIS, or Xkrodepma, a general thickening of the 
whole skin and marked accumulation of the epidermic elements, 
with atrophy of the scbai'eous glands, giving rise to a hard, dry, 
scaly condition, whence the names, from fish, and hypo's, 

dry, SippAL, skin. 'J'his disease generally first appears in infancy, 
and is probably congenital. It differs in intensity and in distri- 
bution, and is generally little amenable to any but palliative 
remedies, such as the regular application of oily substances. 
Ichthyosis lingualis (“ smokers’ tongue ”), a variety common 
in heavy smokers, oc''urs in opaque white patches or the tongue, 
gums and roof of the mouth. Cancer occasionally starts from 
the patches. The affection is obstinate, but may disappear 
.spontaneously. 

ICKNIELD STREET, (i) The .Saxon name (earlier IcenhyJf) 
of a prehistoric (not Roman) “ Ridgeway along tlie Berk.shire 
downs and the Chilterns, which crossed the Thames near 
Streatley and ended somewhere near Tring or T>un.stal'>le. In 
.some places there are traces of a double road, one line on the hills 
and one in the valley below, as if for .summer and winter use. 
No modern highroad follows it for any distance. Antiquaries 
have suppo.sed that it once ran on to Royston, Newmarket 
and Norfolk, and have connected its name with the Icenl, the 
('eltic tribe inhabiting East Anglia before the Roman ('onquest. 
But the name does not occur in early doi'uments .so far east, 
and it has certainly nothing to do with that of the Iceni 
(Havcrfield, Vutorui History of Norfolk, i. 286). See further 
Ermike Street. (2) A Roman road which ran through 
Derby, T.ichfiekl, Birmingham and Akester is sometimes called 
Icknield Street and sometimes Rycknield Street. The origin 
of this nomenclature is very obscure (Ffc/. Hist, of Warwick, 
i- 339)- . , _ (F. J. H.) 

ICON (through the Latinized form, from Gr. tUmv, portrait, 
image), generally any image or portrait-figure, but .specially 
the term applied to the representations in the Eastern Church 
of sacred personages, whether in painting or sculpture, and 
particularly to the small metal plaques in archaic Byzantine 
style, venerated by the adherents of the Greek Church. See 
IcoNOCi.AsTR ; Image-Worship ; Byzantine Art. The term 
“ iconography,” once confined to the study of engravings {q.v.), 
is now applied to the history of portrait images in Christian art, 
though it is also used with a qualifying adjective of Greek, 
Roman and other art. 

ICONIUM (mod. Konia), a city of Asia Minor, tlie last of the 
Phrygian land towards Lycoonia, was commonly reckoned to I 
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Lycaonia in the Roman time, but retained its old Phrygian 
connexion and population to a comparatively late date. It.s 
natural surroundings must have made it an important town from 
the beginning of organized socaety in this region. It lies in an 
excellently fertile plain, 6 m. from the Pisidian moLmtain.s on 
the west, with mountains more distant on the north and south, 
while to the east the dead level plain stretches away for hundreds 
of miles, though the di.stant view is interrupted by island* like 
mountains. Streams from the Pisidian mountains make the 
land on the south-west and south of the city a garden ; but on 
the east and north-east a great part of the naturally fertile soil 
is uncultivated, drees grow nowhere except in the gardens 
near the city. Irrigation is necessai^' for productiveness, and 
the water-supply is now deficient. A much greater supply was 
a\^ilable for agriculture in ancient times and might be re- 
introduced. 

Originally a Phrygian city, as almost every authority who has 
come into contact with the popiflation calls k, and as is implied 
in Acts xiv. 6, it was in a political sense the chief city of the 
Ivycaonian tetrarchy added to the Galatian country about 165 
B.C., and it was part of the Roman province Galatia from 25 
B.c. to about A.D. 205. Then it was included in the pro\dnce 
P^sidia (as Ammianiis Marcellinus describes it) till 372, after 
which it formed part of the new province Lycaonia so long as 
the provincial division lasted. Later it w'as a principal city of 
the theme of Anatolia. It suffered much from the Arab raids 
in the three centuries following a.d. 6A0 ; its capture in 708 is 
mentioned, but it never was held as a city of the caliphs. In 
later Roman and Byzantine times it must have been a large and 
wealthy city. It was a metropolis and an archbishopric, and 
one 0/ the earliest councils of the church was held there in a.d. 
235. The ecclesiastical organization of Lycaonia and the ccaintn^ 
round Iconkim on all sides was complete in the early 4th century, 
and monuments of later 3rd and 4th century Christianity are 
extremely numerous. The history of C'hristian Iconium is utterly 
t>l>scure. 'fhe city was thrice visited by St Paul, probably 
in a.d, 47, 50 and 53 ; and it is the principal scene of the tale 
of Paul and Theda (which though apocrv^phal has certainly 
some historical basis ; see Theit.a). There was a distinct 
Roman element in Iconium, arising- doubtless from the presence 
of Roman ( raders. This was recognized by Claudius, who granted 
the honorar>' title ('laudiconium, and by Hadrian, who elevated 
the city to the rank of a Roman colony about a.d. 130 under 
the name Colonia Aelia Hadriana Augusta Iconiensmrn. The 
■period ol its greatest splendour was after the conquest by the' 
Seljuk Turks about 107^2-1074. It soon became the capital of 
the Seljuk .state, and one of the most brilliant c-ities of the world. 
The palace of the sultans and the mosque of Ala ed-din KaikobSd 
formerly covered great part of the Acropolis hill in the northern 
part of the rit\’. Farther south there is still the great complex 
of buildings which form the chief seat of the Mevlevi dcr/ishes, 
a .sect widely spread over Anatolia. Many other splendid mosques 
and royal tombs adorned the city, and justified the Turkish 
proverb, “ See all the world ; ^t see Konia.” The walls, 
about 2 m. in circumference, consisted of a core of rubble and 
concrete, coated with ancient stones, inscriptions, sculptures 
and architectural marbles, forming a striking sight, which no 
traveller ever examined in detail. Beyond the walls extended 
the gardens and villas of a prosperous Oriental population, 
especially on the south-west towards the suburb of Meram. 

When the Seljuk state broke up, and the Osmanli or Ottoman 
sovereignty ar(we, Konia decayed, its population dwindled 
and the splendid early Turkish buildings were suffered to go 
to min. As trade and intercourse diminished Konia grew poorer 
and more ruinous. The walls and the palace, still pertect in 
the beginning of the 19th century, were gradually pulled down 
for building material, and in 1882 there remained only a small 
part of the walls, from which all the outer stones "had been 
removed, while the palace was a ruin. At that time and for 
some years later a large part of Konia was like a city of the dead. 
But about 1895 the advent of the Anatolian railway began to 
restore its prosperity. A good supply of drinking water was 
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brought to the city by Ferid Pasha, who governed the vilayet t 
ably for several years, till in 1903 he was appointed Grand j 
Vizier. The sacred buildings, mosques, &c., were patched up 
(except a few which were quite ruinous) and the walls wholly 
removed, but an unsightly fragment of a palace-tower still 
remained in 1906. In 1904-1905 the first two sections of the 
Bagdad railway, 117 m,, to Karaman and Eregli, were built. 
In the city there is a branch of the Ottoman bank, a government 
technical school, a French Catholic mission and a school, an 
Armenian Protestant school for boys, an American mission 
school for girls, mainl)’ Armenian, and other educational 
establishments. 

The founder of the Mevlevi dancing dervishes, the poet 
Mahommed Jelal-cd-Din (Rumi), in the 13th century, ihough 
tempted to assume the inheritance along with the empire of the 
Seljuk sultan Ala ed-din Kaikobad III., who died without heirs, 
preferred to pass on the power to Osman, son of Ertogrul, and 
with his own hands invested Osman and girt him with the sword : 
this investiture was the legitimate beginning of the Osmanli 
authority. The heirs of Jelal-ed-Din (Rumi) were favoured 
by the Osmanli sultans until 1516, when Selim was on the 
point of d(‘st roving the Mevlevi establishment as hostile to tlie 
Osmanli and the faith ; and ihough he did not do so the Mevlevi 
and their chiefs were deprived ol influence and dignity. In 
1829 Mahmud II. restored their dignity in part, and in 1889 
Abd-ul-Hamid II. confirmed their exemption from military duty. 
The head of the Mevlevi dervishes (Aziz-EfTendi, Hazreti- 
Mevlana, Mollah-Unkiar, commonly styled simply Chelebi- 
Effendi) has the right to gird on the sultan s sword at his in- 
vestiture, and is master of the considerable revenues of the 
greatest religious establishment in the empire. He has also 
the privilege of corresponding direct with the caliph ; but 
otherwise is regarded as rather opposed to the Osmanli adminis- 
tration, and has no real power. 

Iconium is distant by rail 466 m. from the I)osporu.s at llaidar- 
Pashu, and 389 from Srn\'nia by way of Aiium-Kara-Hissar. 
It has recently be(‘ome the seat of a considerable manufacture 
of carpets, owing to the clieapness of labour. The population 
was estimated at 44,000 in 1890, and is now probably over 
50,000. Mercury mines have begun to be worked ; other 
minerals are known to exist. (W. M. Ka ) 

ICONOCLASTS (Gr. ciKovoKXdaTij^ : e/Wjr, image, and Kkanv, 
to break), the name applied particularly to the opponents in 
the 8th and 9th centuries of the use of images in Christian cult. 

As regards the attitude toward.s religious images assumed 
by the primitive Christian Church, several que.stions have often 
been treated a.s one which cannot be too carefully kept apart, 
Tliere can bi* no doubt that the early Christians were unanimous 
in condemning heathen image-worship and the various customs, j 
some immoral, with which it wa.s associated. A form of icono- j 
latry specially deprecated in the New Testament was the then | 
prevalent adoration of the images of the reigning emperors 
(see Rev. xv. 2). It is also tolerably certain that, if for no other 
reasons besides the Judaism, obscurity, and poverty of the 
early converts to Christianity, the works of art seen in their 
meeting-houses cannot at first have been numerous. Along 
with these reasons would co-operate toward.s the exclusion of 
visible aids to devotion, not only the church’s sacramental use 
of Christ's name as a name of power, and its living sense of his 
continued real though unseen presence, but also, during the 
first years, its constant expectation of his second advent as 
imminent. It was a common accusation brought against Jews 
and Christians that they had “ no altars, no temples, no known 
images” (Min. Fel. Oct. 10), that “they set up no image 
or form of any god ” (see .Arnob. AdiK gent. vi. i ; similarly 
C el.sus) ; and this charge was never denied ; on the contrary 
Origen gloried in it (C. Celsum, bk. 7, p. 386). At a comparatively 
early date, indeed, we read of various Gnostic sects calling in 
the fine arts to aid their worship ; thus Irenaeus {Haer. i. 25. 6 ), 
speaking of the followers of Marcellina, says that “ they possess 
images, some of them painted, and others formed from different 
kinds of material ; and they maintain that a likeness of Christ 


was made by Pilate at that time when Jesus lived amon^ men. 
They crown these images, and set them up along with the images 
of the philosophers of the world ; that is to say, with the images 
of Pythagoras and Plato and Aristotle and the rest. They have 
also other modes of honouring these images after the same 
manner as tJie Gentiles ” (cf. Aug. De haer. c. 7). It is also well 
known that the emperor Alexander Severus found a place for 
several Scripture characters and even for Christ in his lararium 
(Lamprid. Vita Alex. SnK 29). But there is no evidence 
that such a use of images extended at that period to orthodox 
Christian circles. The first unmistakable indication of the public 
use of the painter's art for directly religious ends does not occur 
until A.D. 306, when the synod of Elvira, Spain, decreed (can. 
36) that “ pictures ought not to be in a church, lest that which 
is worshipped and adored be painted on walls.'’ ^ This canon 
is proof that the use of sacred pictures in public worship was not 
at the beginning of the 4th century a thing unknown within 
the church in Spain ; and the presumption is that in other 
places, about the same period, the custom was looked upon 
with a more tolerant eye. Indications of the exi.stence of allied 
forms of sacred Christian art prior to this period are not wholly 
wanting. It seems possible to trace some of the older and better 
frescos in the catacombs to a very early age ; and Bible manu- 
scripts were often copiously illuminated and illustrated even 
before the middlt‘ of the 4th century. An often-quoted passage 
from 'rorlullian {Dc pttdic. 10, cf. 7) shows that in his day 
the communion cup was ^^ollt to bear a representation of the 
Good Shepherd. Clement of Alexandria (Paedag. iii. n) 
mentions the dove, tish, ship, lyre, anchor, as suitable devices 
for Christian signet rings. Origen {€. Cdsum, bk. 3) repudiates 
graven images as only fit for demons. 

During the 4th and following centuries the tendency to enlist 
the fine arts in the service of the church steadily advanced ; 
not, however, .so far as appears, with the formal sanction of any 
regular ecclesiastical authority, and certainly not without 
strong protests raised by more than one powerful voice. From 
a passage in the writing.s of Gregory of Nyssa (Orat. de laudibus 
Theodori mariyris, 2) it is easy to see how the stories of recent 
martyrs would offer themselves as tempting subjects for the 
painter, and at the same time be considered to have received 
from him their best and most permanent expression ; that this 
feeling was widespread is shown in many places by Paulinii.s 
of Nola {oh. 431), from whom we gather that not only martyr- 
doms and Biblt' historie.s, but also symbols of the Trinity were 
in his day freely represented pictoriaily. Augustine {De cons, 
Ev. i. 10) speak.s le.ss approvingly of those who look for Christ 
and hi.s apostles on painted walls ” rather than in his written 
word. How far the Christian feeling of the 4th and 5th centuries 
was from being settled in favour of the employment of the 
fine arts is shown by such a case as that of Eusebius of Caesarea, 
who, in reply to a request of Constantia, sister of Constantine, 
for a picture of Christ, wrote that it w'as unlawful to possess 
images pretending to represent the Saviour cither in his divine 
or in his human nature, and added that to avoid the reproach 
of idolatry he had actually taken away from a lady friend the 
picture.^ of Paul and of Christ which she had.- Similarly Epi- 
phanius in a letter to John, bishop of Jerusalem, tells how in 
a church at Anablatha near Bethel he had found a curtain 
painted with the image of Christ or of some other saint,” 
which he had torn down and ordered to be used for the burial 
of a pauper. The passage, however, reveals not only what 
Epiphanius thought on the subject, but also that such pictures 
must have been becoming frequent. Nilus, the disciple and 
defender of Chrysostom, permitted the symbol of the cross 
in churches and also pictorial delineations of Old and New 
Testament history, but deprecated other symlxils, pictures 
of martyrs, and most of all the representation of Christ. In 
the time of Gregory the Great the Western Church obtained 

* “ Placuit picturas in ecclesia esse non clebere, nc quod colitiir et 
adoratur in parietibus depingatur. ' See Hefele, Conciltengesch. i. 1 70. 

2 The letter, which is most probably, though not certainly, genuine, 
appears in the Acta of the second council of Nice. 
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something like an authoritative declaration on the question 
about images, but in a sense not quite the same as that of the 
synod of Elvira. Serenus of Marseilles had ordered the destruc- 
tion of all sacred images within his diocese ; this action called 
forth several letters from Pope Gregory (viii. 2. iii ; ix. 4. 
ii), in which he disapproved of that course, and, drawing the 
distinction which has since been authoritative for the Roman 
Church, pointed out that — 

" It is one thing to worship a picture and another to learn from the 
language of a picture what that is which ought to be worshipped. 
What those w'ho can read learn by means of writing, that do 
the uneducated learn by looking at a picture. . . . That, therefore, 
ought not to have been destroyed which had been placed in the 
churches, not for worship, but solely for instructing the minds of the 
ignorant.” 

With regard to the symbol of the cross, its public use dates 
frorn the time of Constantine, though, according to many 
Christian archaeologists it had, prior to that date, a very im- 
portant place in the so-called “ disciplina arcani.” The intro- 
duction of the crucifix was later ; originally the favourite com- 
bination was that of the figure of a lamb lying at the foot of the 
cross ; the council of Constantinople, called “ in Trullo,” in 692 
enjoined that this symbol should be discontinued, and that i 
where Christ was shown in connexion with his cross he should I 
be represented in his human nature. Tn the catacombs Christ | 
is never represented lianging on the cross, and the cross itself ' 
is only portrayed in a veiled and hesitating manner. In the ! 
Egyptian churches the cross was a pagan symbol of life borrowed 
by the Christians and interpreted in the pagan manner. The cross 
of the early Christian emperors was a labarum or token of victory 1 
in war, a standard for use in battle. Religious feeling in the West | 
recoiled from the crucifix as late as the 6th century, and it was | 
equally abhorrent to the Monophysites of the East who regarded ! 
the human nature of Christ as swallowed up in the divine. | 
Nevertheless it seems to have originated in the East, perhaps 
as a protest against the extreme Monophysites, who even denied 
the passibility of Chri.st. Perhaps the Nestorians, who clung 
to the human aspect of Christ, introduced it about 550. From 
the East it soon passed to the West. 

Not until the 8th century were the religious and theological 
questions which connect themselves with image-worship distinctly 
raised in the Eastern Church in their entirety. The controversy 
began with an address which Leo the Isaurian, in the tenth 
year of his reign (726), delivered in public “ in favour of over- 
throwing the holy and venerable images,’’ as says Theophanes 
{Chronogr.f in Migne Pair. Gr. 108. 816). This emperor had, | 
in the years 717 and 718, hurled back the tide of Arab conquest ' 
which threatened to engulf Byzantium, and had also .shown ; 
himself an able statesman and legislator. Born at Germanicia I 
in Syria, and, before he mounted the throne, captain-general I 
of the Anatolian theme, he had come under the influence of the 
anti-idolatrous sects, such as the Jews, Montanists, Paulicians 
and Manicheans, which abounded in Asia Minor, but of which I 


I on the Latin peninsula was lost in a storm in the Adriatic. The 
I most Leo was able to do was to double the tribute of Calabria 
and Sicily, confiscate the pope’s revenues there, and impose on 
the bishops of south Italy a servitude to Byzantium which 
lasted for centuries. 

Leo III. died in June 740, and then his son Constantine V. 
began a persecution of the image-worshippers in real earnest. 
In his eagerness to restore the simplicity of the primitive church 
he even assailed Mariolatry, intercession of saints, relics and 
perhaps infant baptism, to the scandal even of the iconoclast 
bishops themselves. His reign began with the seizure for eighteen 
months of Constantinople by his brother in-law Artavasdes, 
who temporarily restored the images. He was captured and 
beheaded with his accomplices in November 742, and in February' 

1 754 Constantine held in the palace of Hieria a council of 388 
I bishops, mostly of the East ; the patriarchs of Rome, Antioch, 
Alexandria and Jerusalem refused to attend. In it images were 
condemned, but the other equally conservative leanings of the 
emperor found no favour. The chief upholders of images, the 
patriarch Germaniis, George of Cyprus and John of Damascus, 
were anathematized, and Christians forbidden to adore or make 
images or even to hide them. These decrees were obstinately 
resisted, especially by the monks, large numbers of whom fled 
to Italy. In 765 the emperor demanded of his subjects all over 
his empire an oath on the cross that they detested images, and 
! St Stephen the younger, the chief upholder of them, was murdered 
in the streets. A regular crusade now began against monks and 
nuns, and images and relics were destroyed on a great scale. 
In parts of Asia Minor (Lydia and Caria) the monks were even 
forced to marry the nuns. In 769 Pope Stephen III. condemned 
the council of Hieria, and in 775 Constantine V. died. His 
son Leo IV. died in 780, leaving a widow, Irene, of Athenian 
birth, who seized the opportunity presented by the minority 
of her ten-ycar-old son Constantine VI. to restore the images 
I and dispersed relics. In 784 she invited Pope Adrian I. to come 
I and preside over a fresh council, which was to reverse that of 
I 754 and heal the schism with Rome. In August 786 the council 
I met, but was broken up by ihv imperial guards, who were 
i Easterns and sturdy iconoclasts. Irene replaced them by a 
more trustwortl y force, and convoked a fresh council of three 
hundred bishops and monks innumerable in September 787. 
at Nicaea in the church of St Sophia. The cult of images was 
now solemnly restored, iconoclast bishops deposed or reconciled, 
the dogmatic theory of images defined, and church discipline 
re-established. The order thus imposed lasted twenty-four, 
years, until a military revolution placed a solider of fortune, 
half Armenian, half Persian, named Leo, on the throne ; he, 
like his soldiers, was persuaded that the ill-success of the Roman 
arms against Bulgarians and other invaders was due to the 
idolatry rampant at court and elsewhere. The soldiers stoned 
the image of Christ whicli Irene had set up afresh in the palace 
of Chalc6, and this provoked a counter-demonstration of the 


he was otherwise no friend. But his religious reform was un- 
popular, especially among the women, who killed an official 
who, by the emperor’s command, was destroying an image of 
Christ in the vestibule of the imperial palace of Clialce, This 
emeiite provoked severe reprisals, and the partisans of the images 
were mutilated and killed, or beaten and exiled. A rival emperor 
even, Agallianus, was set up, who perished in his attempt to 
seize Constantinople. Italy also rose in arms, and Pope Gregory 


clergy. Leo feigned for a while to be on their side, but on the 
2nd of February 815, in the sanctuary of St Sophia, publicly 
refused to prostrate himself before the images, with the approba- 
tion of the army and of many bishops who were iconoclasts at 
heart. Irene's patriarch Nicephorus was now deposed and one 
Theodotus, a kinsman of Constantine Copronymus, consecrated 
in his place on the ist of April 815. A fresh council was soon 
convoked, which cursed Irene and re-enacted the decrees of 


II. wrote to Leo blaming his interference in religious matters, 
though he dissuaded the rebels in Venetia, the Exarchate and 
the Pentapolis from electing a new emperor and marching 
cigainst Leo. In 730 Germaniis the patriarch resigned rather | 
than subscribe to a decree condemning images ; later he was 
strangled in exile and replaced by an iconoclast, Anastasius. 
Meanwhile, inside the Arab empire, John of Damascus wrote I 
his three dogmatic discourses against the traducers of images, | 
arguing that their use was not idolatry but only a relative 
worship {jTfiocrKvvtfri^ orxcTiKrJ). The next pope, Gregory III. 
convoked a council of ninety-three bishops, which excommuni- 
cated the iconoclasts, and the fleet which Leo sent to retaliate 


754. This reaction la.stcd only for a generation under Leo the 
Armenian, who died 820, Michael II. 820-829, and Theophilus 
829-842 ; and was frustrated mainly by the exertions of Theodore 
of Studion and his monks, called the Studitae. Theodore refused 
to attend or recognize the new council, and was banished first 
to Bithynia and thence to Smyrna, whence he continued to 
address his appeals to the pope, to the eastern patriarchs and 
to his dispersed monks. He died in 826. Theophilus, the last 
of the iconoclast emperors, was a devoted Mariolater and con- 
troversialist who invited the monks to discuss the question of 
images with him, and whipped or branded them when he was 
out-argued ; he at length banished them from the cities, and 
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patriarchal throne Tohn Hylilas, chief instigator , 

of ftic. In 84 a Theophilus died, leaving his wife Theodora 
regent ; she wus, like Irene, udtlicted to images, and 
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regent ; she wus, like Irene, udtlicted to images, uno . a tht»cp countries is mninlv geometrical, ana ailOWS 
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imprisoned for laving befoic him Vape Pu^rhul J/s letter of only 0 / monograms crownea witn jauiei>, o, juat 

protest. John Hyliias wa.s deposed iind fiopfred in turn. A / pambuWnpr amid folmp-e, of Iruit and nowers. ot crosses wnwn 
fresh council was now held which rc-cnactvd the decrees of / are either svastikas of Hindu and Mycenaean type, or so lost 
787^ and on the 20th of Frbruan’ S42 the new patriarch, the | in enveloping arabesques as to be merely dcconitive. Sucli 
empress, dergv and court dignitaries assisted in the church I was the only religious art permitted by the Christian sejitiment of 
of St Sophia at a solemn restoration of im*ag^es which lasted j these countrws^ and also of the large cm/ar'cs oJ senii-Maniclmean 
until the advent of the Turk.s. The struggle had gone on for j belief formed in the Balkans by the transporbition thither 0/ 

I r6 years. /Armenians and Paulicians. And it is iniporlanl to remark 

The iconoclastic moc’emcnt is perhaps the most dramatic that the protagonists of iconorksm in HvzantHim came from 


episode in T>v‘/.antine history, and the abtn’e outline of its the.se lands where image cult offended the deepest religious 
external events must he completed by an appreciation of its instincts of the rnassc.s. Leo the Lsaurian had all the scruples 
deeper iiistorical and religious significance and results. We ol a IVilician, even to the rejection of the ('ult of Virgin and 

can distinguish three parlies among the combatants ; — saints; ('onstantine \'. was openly such. Michael Ihilbiis was 

I. The partisans of image worship. These were chiefly reared in Phr>’gia anicmg IVlontanists. The .soldiers and captains 
found in the Hellenic portions of the empire, where Greek art of the Byzantine garrisons were e(|ually Armenians and Syrians, 
had on«'e held sway. The monks were the c hief champions of in whom the sight of a cnicihx or image set up for w'orship in 

image.s, because they wTre illuminators and artist.s. Their .spired nothing but horror. 

doctors taught that the same grace of the Holy Spirit which 'Hie issue of the struggle was not a complete victory even 
imbued the living saint attaches after death to his relics, name, in liyzantium for the partisan.^ of image-worship. The icono- 
image and picture. The latter are thus no mere repre.sen tat ions, clasts left an indelible impress on the ('hristian art of the Greek 
but as it were emanations from the archetype, vehicles of the Church, in so far as they put an end to the use of graven images ; 


supernatural personality repre.sented, and possessed of an for the Eastern icon is a flat picture, less easily regarded than 
inherent sacramental value and power, such a.s the name of would be a statue as a nidus within which a spirit can lurk. 


Jesus had for the earlie.st belie\'ers. Here ('hristian image- 
worship borders on tlie beliefs which underlie sympathetic 
magic' (see Imac»e Worship), 

2. The iconoclast.s proper, who not only condemned image 
worship in the .sense just explained but rejected all religious 
art whatever. Fleeting matter to their mind was not worthy 
to embody or reflect heavenly supersensuous energies denoted 
bv' the names of Christ and the .saints. For the same reason 


Half the realm of creative art, that ol statuary, was thu.s sup- 
pres.sed at a blow ; and the other half, painting, forfeited all 
the grac'e and freedom, all the capacity of new themes, forms 
and colours, all the development which we see in the Tat in 
Church, d’he Greeks have produced no Giotto, no Fra Angelic’o, 
no Raphael. 'Their artists have no choice ol subjec'ts and no 
initiative. Colour, dress, attitude, grouping of figures are all 
dictated by traditional rules, .set out in regular manuals. God 


they rejected relic.^ and, as a rule, the worship ol the cross. 
Statue.s of Christ, especially of him hanging on the cross, imspired 
the greatest horror and indignation : and tliis is why none 
of tlie graven images of Christ, common before the outbreak 
of the movement, survive. More than this—- although the 
.synod of 692 .specially allowed the crucifix, yet Greek churches 
have discarded it ever sini'e the 8th century. 

This idea that material representation involvT.s a profanation 
of divine personages, while disallowing all religious art which 
goes beyond scroll-work, spirals, flourislies and geometrical 
designs, yet admits to the full of .secular art ; and accordingly 
the iconoclastic' emperors replaced the holy pictures in churches 
with trescoes of hunting .scenes, and covered their palaces with 


the Father may not be depicted at all — a restriction intelligible 
when we remember that the image in theory is fraught with 
the virtue of the archetype ; but everyw here the utmo.st timidity 
is .shown. What else could an artist do but make a slavish 
and exact copy ol old pictures which worked miracles and 
perhaps had the reputation as well of having fallen from 
heaven ? 

3. Bidween these extreme parties the Roman Church took 
the middle way of common sense. 'The hair-splitting distinction 
of the Byzantine doctors between veneration due to image.s 
(TTfHxrKvi'fUTis rLfiipiKij), and the adoration [TrfmTK{w>i(Tt'i 
kaTft€\mKi]) due to God alone, was dropped, and tla* utility of 
pictures foi the illiterate emphasized. 'I'heir use was declared to 


garden scenes where men were ])lucking fruit and birds singing be this, that they taught the ignorant through the eye what they 
amid the foliage. Contemporary Mahommedans did the .same, should adore with the mind ; they are not themselves to be adored, 
for it is an error to suppose that this religion was from the first Such was Gregor>^ the Great's teaching, and such also is the 
ho.stilc to profane art. At one time the mosejues were covered purport of the Caroline book.s, which embody the conclusions 
with mosaics, analogous to those of Ravenna, depicting scenes | arrived at by the bi.shops of Germany, Gaul and Aquitaine, 
from the life of Mahomet and the prophets. The Arabs only presided over by ptipal legates at the council of B'rankfort in 794. 
forbade plastic art in the 9th century, nor were their essentially and incidentally also reveal the hatred and contempt of ('harle- 
Semitic scruple.s ever shared by the Persians. magne for the Byzantine empire as an institution, and for Irene, 

The prejudice we are considering is clo.selv connected with its ruler, as a person. The theologians whom Louis the Pious 
the Manichaeiui view of matter, which in .strict consistency convened at J*ari.s in 825, to answer the letter received from the- 
rejected the belief that God was really made fle.sh, or really iconoclast emperor Michael Balbus, were as hostile to the 
died on the cros.s. The Manichaeans were tlierefore, by rea.son orthodox Greeks as to the image-worsiiippers, and did not scruple 
of their dualism, anh- enemies no less of ("hristian art than to censure Pope Adrian tor having approved of the empress 
of relics and cross-worship ; the Monophy.sites were equally so Irene’s attitude. The council of 'Trent decided afresh in the 
by reason of their belief that the divine nature in Fhrist entirely same sense. 

absorbed and sublated the human ; they .shaded off into the Two incidental rc.sults of the iconoclastic movement must 
parl\ of the aphthartodokeles, who held that hLs human body be noticed, the one of less, the other of more importance. 'The 
was incorruptible and made of ethereal fire, and that hi.s divine le.sser one wa.s the flight of Greek iconolatrous monks from 
nature was impassible. 'I'heir belief made them, like the Mani- Asia Minor and the Levant to Sicily and Calabria, where they 
chaeaas, hostile to material portraiture of Christ, e.specially of his established convents which for centuries were the western homes 
sufferings on the cross. All these nearly allied schools of Chris- of Greek learning, and in which were written not a few of the 
tian thought could, moreover, address, as against the image- oldest Greek M.^S. found in our libraries. The greater event 
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was scission between East and West. The fury of the West 
against the iconoclastic emperors was sUch that the whole of 
Italy clamoured for war. It is true that Pope Stephen II. 
applied in 755 to Constantine V., one of the worst destroyers 
of images, for aid against the I.^m bards, for the emperor of 
Byzantium was still regarded as the natural champion of the 
church. But Constantine refused aid, and the pope turned to 
the Frankish King Pippin. The die was cast. Henceforth Rome 
was linked with the Carolingian house in an alliance which 
culminated in the coronation of Charlemagne by the pope on 
llie 25th of December 800. 

In the crusading epoch the Cathiirs and Paulicians carried 
all over Europe the old iconoclastic spirit, and perhaps helped 
to transmit it to Wycliffe and Hus. Not the least racy clause 
in the document compiled about 1389 by the Wychffites in 
defence of their defunct teacher is the following : “ Hit semes 
that this otTrynge ymages is a sotile cast of Antichriste and his 
clerkis for to drawe almes fro pore men . . . certis, these ymages 
of hemselfe may do noulher gode nor yvcl to mennis soule.s, 
but thai myghUen warme a man's body in colde, if thai were 
sette uj)on a fire.” 

At the period of the Reformation it was unanimously felt 
by the reforming party that, with tlie invocation of saints and 
the practice of revercni;ing their relics, the adoration of image.s 
ought also to cease. 'Fhe le^aders of the movement were not, 
however, perfectly agreed (3n the (question as to whether these 
miglu not in some circumstances be retained in churches, 
lujther had no .sympathy with the iconoclastic outbreaks which 
then occurred ; he c'lassed images in themselves as among the 

adiaphora,” and rondenined only their cultus ; so also the 
“ Confessio "I'ctrapolitana ’’ leaves Christians free to have them 
or not, if only due regard he, bad to what is ex|>edient and 
edifying. 'Phe “ Heidelberg Catechism,” however, emphatically 
declares that images are not to be tolerated at all in churches. 

Sources. — " Acta of the Seventh Ecumenical Council held in 
Nicaea, 787,” m Mansi’s Cotictha, vols. xii. and xiii. ; Acts of tlie 
iconoclast Council of 815," in a treatise ol Nicepliorus discovered by 
M. Sormys and printed in the Seances Acad, des Insivipt. (May 1903) . 

T lieophanes, Chronogtaphia, edit, dc Boor (Leipzig, 1883-1885) ; and 
Pair. Gr. voi. loS. Al.so his “ Continnators " in J'atr. Gr. vol. ioq ; 
Nieephoru.s, Chronic edit, de Boor (1-^‘ipzig, 1880), and Patr. Gr. 
vol. 100 ; Georgius Monachu.s, Lhronicon. edit. Muralt (Petersburg, 
1830), and Pat)'. Gr. 110 ; anoiivnions " Life of Leo th(‘ Armenian *' 
in l*atr. iri. loS , The Pooh of the Kings, by Josepii Genesios, Patr. 
Gr. TOO : “ l.ifc of S. Stephaniijj, Junior,” Patr. Or. loo ; " St John 
of Daniascus, " three ” Serrnones ” against the iconoclaste. Patr. Gy 
03; Nicepliorus Patriarch, “ Antirrhetici,” }*a 1 t Gt. 100; Theodore 
.Studita, ” Antirrhetici,” Patr. Gr. qq. I 'or bibliography of con- 
temporary hymns, lettcr.s, &c,, bearing on the controversy see 
K, Krumbacher’s Historv of Hyzantine Literature , 2nd cd. ]). O74. 

1 iterature Louis Brchier, La QuereUe des images, and Le.s 
Origines du crui'tp\ (Piuas, 1904); Lihrairir Blond, in Freni h, each 
voliinn* bo centimes (brief but admirable ) ; Karl Scliwartzlose. 
Der Bilderstreit (Gotha, i«tjo) ; Karl Sclienk, ” The Emperoi 
Leo HI.,” in Pyzant Zeitschrift German) ; Th. tJspcnskij, 

Sktzzen ZHY Geschichte rfer (St Petersburg, 1802, ' 
Russian) ; Lombard, £/wd'e.s’ d'histoire byzantinc ; Constantine V. (Pans, 
IQ02 , Btbhoth. de Vunwersite de Parw, xvi.) ; A. Tougard, Pevshutton 
iconoclaste (Pans, 1897) ; and Reii. des questions historiques (i8qi) ; 
Mann, Les Moines de Constantitiopk (Pans, 1897, bk. iv. Les 
Moines et les empeveur.^ iconoclastes) ; Alice Gardner, Theodore of 
Studiufu (London, 1903) ; Louis Maimbourg, Histoire de I'hhHte 
des iconoclastes (Paris, ib7{^-i683) ; J, BailR (Dailacus), De imagim- 
bus (Leiden, JG42, and in French, Genev'a, 1641) ; Spanheim, 
Historia imagtrium (i.eiden, i08fj). See also the account of tins 
epoch m the Histones of Nennder, Gibbon and Milman ; Aug. 
Fr. Gfrorer, ” Der Biidersturm ” in Byzantimsihe Geschichten, 2 
(1873) : J- von Hefele, Concihengeschichte, 3 (1877), 366 ff. 

(also in English translation ; Karl iCrumbacher, Pyzant. Literatur- 
geschichte (2nd ed. p. 1090). (F. C. C.) 

ICONOSTASIS, the screen in a Greek church which divides 
the altar and .sanctuary from the rest of the church. It is gener- 
ally attached to the first eastern pier or column and rises to the 
level of the springing of the vault. The iconostasis or image- 
bearer has generally lliree doors, one on each side of the central 
door, beyond which is the principal altar, d'he screen is sub- 
divided into four or five tiers, each tier decorated with a series 
of panels containing representations of the saints : of these 


only the fMa4is, hands and feet are. painted, the bodiei 
covered with embossed metal work,' richly gilded. There is a 
fine example in theRusso^Greek chapel, Welbeck Street, London, 
which was rebuilt in 1864-18^5. 

ICOSAHEDBON (Gr. ctKovt, twenty, and a face or base), 
in geometry, a solid enclosed by twenty faces. The regular 
icosahedron ” is one of the Plutonic solids ; the “ great icosa- 
hedron ” is a Kepler-Poinsot solid ; and the “ truncated icosa- 
hedron ” is an Archimedean solid (see Polyhedron). In 
crystallography the icosahedron is a possible form, but it has not 
been observed ; it is closely simulated by a combination of the 
octahedron and pentagomil dodecahedron, which has twenty 
triangular faces, but only eight are equilateral, the remaining 
twelve being Isosceles (see C rvstallograpiiy). 

ICTERUS, a l^ird so called by classical authors, and supposed 
by Pliny to be the same as the Galguhis, which is generally 
identified with the golden oriole {Oriolus galbula).^ It signified 
a bird in the plumage of which yellow or green predominated, 
and hence Frisson did not take an unhappy liberty when l>e 
applied it in a scientific sense to some birds of the New World 
of which the same could be said. These are now held to con- 
stitute a distinct family, Icteridae, intermediate it would seem 
between the Buntings (q.v.) and STiiHLiNGS (q.v.) ; and, while 
many of them are called troopiuls (the English equivalent of 
the French Troupiales, first used by Bnsson), others are known 
as the Ajncrican Gracki.es (q.v.). the typical species of Icterus 
is the Onolus icterus of Linnaeus, the Icterus vulgaris of Daudin 
and modern ornithologist.s, an inhabitant of northern Brazil, 
Guiana, Venezuela, occasionally visiting some of the Antilles 
and of the United States. Thirty- three species of the genus 
Icterus alone, and more than seventy others belonging to up- 
wards of a score of genera, arc recognized by Sclater and Salvin 
{N mnenclator , pp. 35-39) as belonging to the Neotropical Region, 
though a few of them emigrate to the northward in summer. 
Cassicus and Osiinop.<i may perhaps be named a.s tlie most remark- 
able. They are nearly all gregarious birds, many of them with 
loud and in most cases, where they have been observed, with 
melodiou.s notes, rendering them kvourites in captivity, for 
they readily learn to wliisile simple tunes. Some have a plumage 
wholly black, others are richly clad, as is the well-known Balti- 
more oriole, golden robin or hangnest of the United States, 
Icterus haliimore, whose brightly contrasted black and orange 
have conferred upon it the name it most commonly bears In 
North America, those colours Ix^ing, says Catesbv (Birds of 
Carolina, i. 48), the tinctures of the armorial bearings of the* 
Calverts, Lords Baltimore, the original grantees of Maryland, 
but probably more correctly those of their liveries. The most 
divergent form of Icteridae seems to be that known in the United 
States as the meadow -lark, Sturnella mogna or 5. ludcmiciana, 
a bird which in aspect and habits has considerable re.semblance 
to the larks of the Old World, Alaudidae, to which, however, 
it has no near affinity, while Dolichonyx oryzivorus, the bobolink 
or rice-bird, with its very bunting-like bill, is not much less 
al^errant. N.) 

ICTINUS, the architect of the Parthenon at Athens, of the 
Hall of the Mysteries at Eleusis, and of the temple of Apollo 
at Bassae, near Phigalia. He wiis thus active about 450-430 
B.r. We know little else about him ; but the remains of his 
two great temples testify to his wonderful mastery of the 
principles of Greek architecture. 

IDA (d. 559), king of Bernicia, became king in 547, soon after 
the foundation of the kingdom of Bernicia by the Angle.s. He 
built the fortres.s of Bebbanburh, the modern Bamborough, and 
after his death his kingdom, which did not extend south of 
the Tees, passed in turn to six of his sons. The surname of 

’ The number of names by which this specitTS was known in ancient 
time.s — Chloris or Chlor.on, GalbtOa (akm 10 Galgulus), Parra and 
Vtreo — may be cxplam^ by its being a commao and conspicuous 
bird, as well as one which varied in plumage according to age and 
.sex (see Oriole). Owing to its general colour, Chlorts was in time 
traasterred to the Greenfinch {q.v.), while the names Galbula, 
Parra and Vireo have since been utilized by ornithologists (see 
Jacamar and Jacana). 
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“ Flame- Bearer/’ sometimes applied to him, refers, however, not 
to Ida, but to his son Theodric (d. 587). 

See J. R. Green, Making of England^ vol. i. (London, 1897). 
IDAHO, a western state of the United States of America, 
situated between 42° and 4c/ N. lat. and in'" and 117° W. long. 
It is bounded N. by British Columbia and Montana, E. by 
Montana and Wyoming, S. by Utah and Nevada, and W. by 
Oregon and Washington. Its total area is 83,888 sq. m., of 
which 83,354 sq. m. arc land surface, and of this 41,851.55 sq. m. 
were in July i()o.S unappropriated and unreserved public lands 
of the United States, and 31,775.7 sq. m. were forest reserves, 
of which 15,153-5 sq. m. were reserved between the ist of July 
1906 and the 1st of July 1907. 

PhvMial FeatuvfS. — Idaho’s elovation abo\c.* scd-iovel varies from 
738 ft. (at Lewiston, Nez Perce county) to 12,078 ft. (Hyndman 
Peak, on the boundary between Chister and Blame counties), and 
Its mean elevation is aliout 4500 ft. Th(' S.F.. corner of the wedge- 
shaped surtarc ol the state is a part oi tlie Cireat Basin region of the 
United State.;. The remainder ol the state is divided by a line 
niiimng S.L. and N.W., the smaller section, to the N. and E.‘ belong- 
ing to the Roclcy Mountain region, and the larger, S. and W. of this 
imaginary line, being a part of the Columbia Idateau region. The 
topography of the Great Basin region m Idalio is .similar to that of 
the sami' region in other stales (see Nicvada) ; in Idaho it forms a 
very small part of the state ; its mountains are yn-actically a part of 
ilie Wasatch Range ol Utah ; and the soiitlnvard drainage of the 
region (into Great Salt Lake, by Bear rivt-r) also separates it from 
the oilier parts of the state, '^he Rocky Mountain region ol Idaho 
is bounded by most of the state’.s irregular L. boundaiy — the 
Bitter Root, the Ca-ur d’Alene and the Cabinet ranges being parts 
of tlie Rocky Mountain System. The Rocky Mountain region 
reaches across the N. part ol the state (the Panhandle), and well 
into the middle ot the state farther S., where the region is widest and 
where the Salmon River range is the principal one. The region is made 
up in general of high ranges deeidy giaciaied, preserving some 
remnants of ancient glaciers, and having fine '* Mjnm- ” scenery, 
with many sharp peaks and ridges, U-shaped valleys, cirques, lakes 
and waterfalls. In the tlurd physiographic region, the Columbia 
plateau, are the Saw Tooth, Boise, Clwyhee and other rugged ranges, 
(‘Spec i-illy on the S. and W. borders of the region. The most prominent 
features of this part ol the state are the arid Sneake river plains and 
thre<^ mountain-like elevations— Big, Middle and Last Buttes -that 
nse irom their midst. The plams extend from near the S.E. corner of 
the state in a curved course to the W. and N.W. for about 350 m. 
over a belt 50 to 75 m. wide, and cover nl>out 30,000 sq. m. Where 
they cross the W, border at Lewiston i.-. the lowest elevation in the 
state, 738 ft. above the .sea. Instead of being one plain formed by 
erosion, this region is rather a series of plains built up witli sheets of 
lava, several thousand feet deep, varying con.siderably m elevation 
and in smoothness of surface according to the nature of the lava, 
and being grtater m area than any other lava beds in North America 
exci‘pt those of the Columbia river, which are of similar formation 
and, with the Snake river plains, form the Columbia plateau. Many 
volcanic cones mark the surfaciy but by far the most prominent 
among them are Big Butte, which ris(*s precipitously 2350 ft. above 
the plain (76511 ft. above the sea) in the IC. part of Blaine county, and 
East Butte. 700 it. above the plain, in the N.W. part of Bingham 
county. Middle Butte (400 ft. above the jilam, also in Bingham 
county) is an uprated block of stratified basalt. The Snake river 
(which recciv’es all the drainage of Idaho escepl small amounts 
taken by the Spokane, tlie Pend Oreille and the Kootenai in the N., 
all emptying directly into the Columbia, and by some minor 
streams of the S.E. ih.it <‘tnj)ty into (ireat Salt T^ake, Utah) rise.s 
in Yellowstone National Park a few miles from the heads of the 
Madison fork oj the Mi.s.sc)uri, wliicli flows to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and tlie Green fork of the Colorado, which flows to the (rulf 0/ Cali- 
fornia. It flows S.W. and then W. for about 800 m. in a tremendous 
cafion across southern Idaho ; turns N. and runs for 200 m. as tlie 
boundary between Idaho and Oregon (and lor a short distance between 
Idaho and VN’ashmgton) ; turns a -airi at Lewiston (where it ceases 
to be the bouiKkiry, and where the Clearwater em]>ties into it) to 
the W. into a deep narrow valley, and joins the Columbia in S.E. 
Washington. Practically all the valley of the Snake from Idaho 
Falls in S.F. Idalio (Biiigliam county) to the mouth is of caftoii 
character, with walls fr(>m a few hundred to 6000 ft. in height (about 
650 ni. in Idaho). The finest parts are among the most magnificent 
m the west : among its falls are the .American (Oneida and Blaine 
counties), and the Shoshone and the Salmon (Lincoln county). At 
the Shoshone Falls the river makes a sudden plunge of nearly 200 ft., 
and the Falls have been compared with the Niagara and Zambezi ; 
a short distance back of the mam fall is a cataract of 125 ft., the 
Bridal Veil. Between Henry'.s Fork and Malade (or Big Wood) 
river, a distance of 200 m., the river apparently has no northern 
tributaries ; but several streams, as the Camas, Medicine Lodge 
and Birch creeks, and Big and Little Txist rivers, which fail to pene- 
trate the plain of Ihc Snake after reaching its border, are believed to 


join it through subterranean channels. The more iruportaiU affluents 
are tlie North Fork m the E., the Raft, Salmon Falls and the 
Bruneau in the S., the Owyhee and the Payette in the S.W., and the 
Salmon and Clearwater m the W. The scenery on some of these 
tributaries is almost as beautiful as that of the Snake, though lacking 
the grandeur of its greater .scale. In 1904 electricity, generated by 
water-power from the rKcrs, notably the Snake, began to be utilized 
m minmg operations. Scattered among the mountains are numerous 
(glacial) lakes. In the N. are : Cceur d'Alene Lake, in Kootenai 
county, about 30 m. long and from 2 to 4 m. wide, drained bv the 
Spokane river : Priest Lake, in Bonner county, 20 m. long and about 
10 m. wide ; and mostly iii Bonner, but partly in Kootenai county, 
a wddeniTig of Clark Fork, Lake Pend Oreille, 60 m. long and from 
3 to 15 m. wide, which is spanned by a trestle of the Nortliern Pacific 
8400 ft. long. Bear I.^kc, in the extreme S.E., lies partly in Utah. 
Mineral springs and hot springs are also a notable feature of Idaho’s 
physiography, being found in Washington, Ada, Blame, Bannock, 
Cassia, Owyhee, Oneida, Nez Perce, Ivootcnai, Shoshone and 
Fremont counties. At Soda Springs in Bannocl' county are scores 
of springs whose waters, .some ice cold and some warm, contain 
magnesia, .soda, iron, sulphur, tkc. ; near Hailey, Blaine county, 
water W'ith a temperature of i|j,4^ F. is discharged from numerous 
springs ; and at Bois(!>, w’aler w-itli a temperature of 165® is obtained 
from w'ells. 

The fauna and flora oi Idaho are similar in general to those of the 
other states in the iiorth-vvesterii part of the United States. 

Climate. — Tlu; mean annual temperature of Idaho from 1898 to 
1903 wws 45 .s'"' F. 'there are several diatiiict climate zones within 
the .state. North of Clearwater river the climate is comparatively 
mild, the maximum in 1902 ((>6° F.) being low’cr than the highest 
temperature in the .state and the minimum ( - 16°) higlier than the 
low'ist temperature registered. Tlie mildest region of the .state 
is the Snake liver basin between Twin Ualls and Lewiston, and the 
valley ot the Boi.se, Payette and Weiser rivers; here llie mean 
annual temperature m 1902 was 52^ F., the maximum was 100^ 1 '., 
and the minimum w'as - i f F. In tlie Upper Snake ba.sin, m the 
Camas praine and Lost river regions, the clmiate is much colder, 
the highest temperature m 1902 being 101“ and the lowest - 35 ' F. 
The niean annual rainfall lor the entire stale in 1903 w^as 16 60 in, ; 
the liighest amount recorded was at Murray, Shoshone county 
(37-70 111.) and the lowest wa.s at Garnet, Elmore county (5 fit) in.). 

Agnculture.- -The jiriticipal .source of wealth m Idaho 'was m 
1900 agriculture, but it had long been secondary to mining, and its 
develoiiment had been imjieded by certain natural disadvantages, 
Except for the broad valleys of the Panhandle, where the soils an- 
black 111 colour and riidi m vegetable mould, the surface of the state 
is and; the Snake uver valley is a vast lava bed, covered with 
deposits of salt and sand, or soils of volcanic origin. And, apart 
from this, the tanning country was long without transport facilities, 
The fertile northern plateaus, the Camas and Nez Perce prairies 
and the Palouse country — a wonderful region for growing the durum 
or macaroni wJieat — until 1898 had no market nearer than Lewiston, 
50-70 m. away; and even m 1898, when the railway was bmU, 
large parts of the region were not lapped by it, and were as much as 
30 m. from any shipping point, lor the road had follow'ed the Clear- 
water. In the and .southern legioii, also, there was no railway until 
1885, w'hen the Oivgon Short Line was begun. Like limitations 
in N. and S. liad like eflects : for years tlir country was devoted to 
live-stock, which could be driven to a distant market. Timothy 
was grown in tlie northern, and alfalfa in the southern region as a 
forage crop. Even at this earliest period, irrigation, simph- and 
individual, had begun in the southern section, the head waters of 
the few streams in this district being soon surrounded bv farms. 
Co-operation and colonization followed, and more dilLliing was done, 
co-operative irrigation canals were constructed with some elaborate 
and large dams and head gales. The Carey Act (189.^) and thf- 
h'ederal Reclamation Act (T902) introduced the most important period 
of irrigation. Under the Carey Act the Twin Falls project, deriving 
water from tJie Snake river near Twdn F'alls, and irrigating more than 
200,000 acres, was completed in 1903-1905. The great projects 
undertaken with Federal aid were: the Minidoka, in Lincoln 
and Cas.sia counties, of which survey began in March 1903 and con- 
struction in December 1904, and which was completed m 1907, com- 
manding an irrigable area of 130,000-150,000 acres,* and has a diver- 
sion dam (rock-fill type) Goo ft. long, and 130 m. of canals and 110 m 
of laterals ; the larger Payette-Boise project m Ada, Canyon and 
Owyhee counties (372,000 acres irrigable ; 300,000 now desert ; 

Go % privately owned), whosv^ principal features are the Payettf- 
dam (rock-fill), 100 ft. high and 400 ft. long, and the Bois6 dam 
(masonry), 33 ft. high and 400 ft. long, 200 m. of canals, 100 m. of 
laterals, a tunnel 1100 ft. long and 12,500 h.p. transmitted 29 m., 
3000 h.p. being necessary to pump to a height of 5o-<^ ft. water lor 
the irrigation of 15,000 acres , and the Dubois project, the largest in 
the state, on which survey and reconnai.s.sance work were done in 
1903^1904, which requires storage sites on the North Fork of the 

* Of these 80,000 acres ai'e reached directly — 72,000 N.,and 8000 S. 
of the Snake river ; and from 50,000 to 70,0(X) acres more are above 
the level of the canals and wdll have water pumped to them ])y tln^ 
11,000-30,000 h p. developed. 
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Snake and on nearly all the important branches oi the North Fork, 
and ^\hose field is 200,000-250,000 acres, almost entirely Federal 
property, m the W. end of Fremont county between Mud Lake and 
the lower end of Big Lost river. A further step in irrigation is the 
utilization of underground waters ; in the Big Camas Prairie region, 
Blaine county, water lo ft. below the surface is tapped and pumped 
by electricity generated from the only surface water of the region, 
Camas Creek. In 1899 the value ot the crops and other agricultural 
lu oducts of the irrigated region amounted to more than seven-tenths 
of the total for the state. In IQ07, according to the Report of the 
state commissioner of immigration, 1,559,915 irrigated acres were 
under cultivation, and 3,266,386 acres were “ covered ” by canals 
3789 m. long and costing 111,257,023. 

Up I0 1900 the most prosperous period (absolutely) in the agri- 
cultural development of the state was the last decade of the igth 
century ; the relative increase, however, was greater between 1880 
and i8<m). The number of farms increased from 1885 in 1880 to 
6603 in 1890 and to 17,471 in 1900 ; the farm acreage from 327,798 
m 18S0 to 1,302,256 in 1890 and to 3,204,903 acres in 1900; the 
irrigated area (exclusive of farms on Indian reservations) from 
217,005 acres in 1889 to 602,568 acres in 1899 ; the value of products 
increased from $1,515,314 in 1879 to .1513, 8.18,930 m i88(), and to 
$18,051,625 in 1899;' the value of farm laml with improvements 
(iiK hiding buildings) from $2,832,890 ni i 880 to $17,431,580 in 1890 
and $42,^18,183 in kjoo ; llie value ol implements and machinery 
from $363,930 in 1880 to $1,172,460 in 1890 and to $3,295,045 in 
1900; and that of live-stock from $4,023,800 in iS8o to $7,253,490 
m 1890 and to $21,657,974 111 moo. In 1900 the average size of 
farms was 183-4 acres. Cultu'atioii In o^vne^-^ is the prevailing 
form of tenure, 91-3 of the farms being so o])efated in 1900 (2*3 
by cash tenants and 6 4 by share tenants) As illustrative ol 
agricultural conditions the contrast of tlu‘ products ol farms operated ; 
by Indians, Chinese and whites is of considerable intere.st, the value ' 
f)f products (not fed to live-stock) ])er acre ol Ihe 563 Indian farm.s 
tieing in 1899 $1-40, tlint of tlie 16,876 white Jarms $4*67, and that 
c»f the 23 Chinese tarms intensivelv cultivated and devoted to market 
vegetables $69 83. 

Tlie income from agriculture in 1899 was almost equally divided 
between crops ( $8,9=)! ,440) and anunal products ($8,784,364) in 
that year forest ]U‘oduct^ wi'te valued at $315,821. Of the crojis, 
Inv anci forage were the most valuable ($4,238,(193), yielding 47-4 % 
ol the total value of crops, an increase (/! more than 200 *^0 over that 
o( 1889, and in T907, according to the Year-book of the Department 
of Agriculture, the crop was valued at $8,585,000. Wheat, which 
in 189(1 rank(-*d second ($2,131 .<153), showed" an increase of more 
tliaii 400 '’n in the decade, and the farm \alne of the crop of 1907, 
according to the Year-book of the Tmted States Department of 
Agriculture, was $5,788,000: tlie value ol the barley crop in 1899 j 
($312,730) also increased more than 401; % over that of 1889, 
and 111" 1907 the larm value of the product, according to the 
same authority, was $1,265,000 ; the value of the oat crop in 18(19 
($702,955) .showed an increa.se of move than 300 in the decade, 
.iiul the value of the product in 1907, according to the United States 
IX’partment of Agriculture, was $2,397,000. 

?4ore than one-half of the cereal crop m 1905 was produced in the 
prairie and plateau region of Nc/ Perce and Latah counties. The 
])rodiiction of orcliard fruits (apples, cherries, peaches, pears, plums 
and ]iriiiU‘s) increased greatly from 1889 to 1899; the six counties 
of Ada, Canyon (probably the leading fruit c'ounty of the .slate), 
Latah (lamous for ajiples), Washington, Owyliee and Nez Perce 
had in Kioo 89 of the plum and prune trees, 85 of idl pear : 
trees, 78 of all cherry trees, and 7 t of all apple trees in the state, | 
and in mob it was estiiiiated by the Sl.it''- Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion that there were nearly 48.000 acres nf land devoted to orchard | 
fruits iTi Idaho. Viticulture is of importance, particularly in the 
Leuist.-'ii vallev. In i()o6, 234,000 tons of sugar beets were raised, | 
and fields in the HoisC- valley raised 30 tons per acre. | 

Of the animal products in 1899, the most valuable vas live-stock | 
sold during the year ($3,(109,454) ; the stock-raising industry was 
carried on most extensively in the S.K. part of the state. Wool 
ranked second in value ($2,210,7(10), and according to the estimate 
of the National Association of Wool Manufactures for 19^7* Idaho 
ranked fourth among tlie wool -producing states in number of sheep 
(2,500,000), third in wool, washed and unwashed (i 7,250, cmx> Ih), 
and fourtfi in scoured wool (5,692,500 th). In January 1908, accord- 
ing to the Year-book of the Department of Agriculture, the number 
and farm values of live-stock were: milch cows, 69,000, valued at 
$2,208,000, and other neat cattle, 344,000, valued at $5,848,000 ; 
hor.ses, 150,000, $11,250,000; sheep, 3,575,000, $12,691,000; and 
swine, 130,000, $910,000. According to state re})orts for 1906, 
most of "the neat cattle were then on ranges m Lemhi, Idaho, 
Washington, Cassia and Owyhee counlie.s ; Nez Perce, Canyon, 
Fremont, Idaho, and Washington counties had the largest number 
of horses ; Owyhee, Blame and Canyon counties had the largest 
numbers of sheep, and Idaho and Nez Perce counties were the 
jirincipal swine-raising regions. The jiasture lands of the state have 
been greatly decreased by the increase of forest reserves, especially 
by the large reservations made in 1906-1907. 

Mining. -^Thet mineral resources of Idaho are second only to the 
agricultural ; indeed it was primarily the discovery of the immense 


value of the deposits of gold and silver about i860 that led to the 
settlement of Idaho Territory. In Idaho, as elsewhere, the first'iorm 
of mining was a very lucrative working of placer deposits ; this gave 
way to vein mining and a greatly reduced production of gold and 
silver after 1878, on account of the exhaustion of the placers. Then 
came an adjustment to new condition.s and a gradual increase of the 
product. The total mineral product in 1906, according to the State 
Mine Inspector, was valued at $24,138,317. The total gold produc- 
tion of Idaho from i860 to 190O has been estimated at $250,000,000, 
of which a large part was jiroduced in the Idaho Basin, th^ region 
lying between the N. fork of the Bois6 and the S. fork of the. Payette 
rivers. In 1901-1902 rich gold deposits were discovered in the 
Thunder Mountain district in Idaho county. The counties with the 
large.st production of gold in ^907 (state report) were Owyhee 
($362,742), Boi.s6 ($282,444^ Custer ($210, <100) and Idaho; the 
total for the state was $i ,075,618 in 19(^5 ; in i(jo6 it was $1,149,100 ; 
and in I9 <j 7, according to .state reports, $1,373,031. The total of the 
.state for silver in 1905 v ls $5,242,172 ; in i(,)o6 it was $6,042,606 ; 
in 1907, according to .st te rejiorts, it was $5,546,554.^ I'hc richest 
deposits ol silver are tl osc oi Wood river and ot the Camr irAlene 
district in Shoshone c mnty (oj>ened up in 1886) ; the county ’.s 
product in 1906 was valued at $5,322,706, an increase oi $(>17,743 
over the preceding year; in 1997 it was $4,780,093, according to 
.state reports. The production ol the next nehest county, Owyhee, 
in 1907, was less than one tenth that of bhoshone county, which 
yields, besides, about one half oi the lead mined in the Ignited States, 
its product of lead being valued at $v>, 85 1,076 in 1904, at $14,365,265 
in 1906, and at $12,232,233 (state report) iri 1907- Idaho was the 
first of the states in its out]>ut of lead from 1896, when it lir.st passed 
Col(jrado in rank, to i{.)o 6 . (_'xcei)ting the year 1899. when Colorado 
again was first ; the value ol the lead mim'd in 190G was 
$r {,535,823, and of that mined in 1(107 (state report), $12,470,375. 
High grade copper ores have been produced in the Seven Devils 
and Washington districts ol Washmgton county ; there are deposits, 
little develojied up to 1906, in Lemhi county (winch was almost in- 
accessible liy railway) and in Bannock county ; the copfier mined 
m j(>o5 was \dlned at $1,134,846, and m 1907* according to state 
reports, at $2,241,177, of wdiich about two-thirds wa.s the output 
of the CoDur d'Alene district in Shoshone county. Zinc occurs in 
the Ctcur d'Alene district, at Hailey, Blame county and elsewhere ; 
according to the state reports, tlie state’s output in 1906 was valued 
at $91,426 and in 1907 at $534,087. Other minerals ol economic 
N'aluc are .sandstone, quarried at Bois6, Ada county, at Preston, 
Oneida county, and at Goshen. Prospect and Idaho Falls, Bingham 
county, valued at $22,265 1^)05, and at $11,(169 m 1906, limestone, 

1 valiKsJ at $14,105 in 1995 and at $12,690 in 1906, used entirely 
' for the lot-al manufacture oi lime, part of which was used in tlie manu- 
facture ol sugar; and coal, in the Horseshoe Bond and Jerusalem 
districts in Bois6 county, in Lemhi county neai Salmon ('dty, and in 
L. Bingham and Fremont counties, wulli an output m 1906 ol 53O5 
tons, valued at $18,538 as compared with 20 and 10 tons respectively 
in i 89() and 1900. Mini'rals dov'clo})ed slightly, or not at all, a*\* 
granite, valued at $1500 m 1(105 ; surface salt, in the and and semi- 
arid regions ; nickel and coball, in Lemhi county ; tungsten, near 
Murray, Shoshone county , 111011 a zito and zircon, in certain sands ; 
and some pumice. 

Manufui iures.— The maiiufacf iires of Idaho in T900 w’crc relatively 
unimportant, the value of all products of establishments under the 
"factory system" being $3,001,442; in i()o5 the value ol such 
mauularliired products had lucroa.sed nj2-.i to $8,768,743. 
J'ho manufacturing establishments were limited to the supply oi 
local demands. The principal industries ivere dev'oted to lumber 
and limber products, valued at $908,670 in 1900, and m 1905 at 
$2,834,506, 211 • 9*^4 more. In IQ06 the Weyerhauser Syndicate 
built at Potlatch, a town built by the syndicate in Latah county, 
a lumber mill, supposed to be the largest in the United Stales, with 
a daily capacity of 750,000 ft. In Bonner county there are great 
mills at Sand Point and at Bonner’s Ferry. In these and the other 
93 saw-mills in the slate in 1905 steam generated by tlie waste wood 
was the common power. The raw material for these products wa,s 
secured Ironi the 35,ooo.sq. m. of timber land in the state (6164 sq. m. 
having been reserved up to 1905, and 31 ,775 7 m. up to April 
1(^07 by the United States government) : four-filths of the cut in 
1900 was yellow pine. Flour and grist mill products ranked second 
among the manufactures, being valued at $i,5^4»473 m 1905, an 
increase of nearly 116 over the product in 1900 ; and stcam-car 
construction and repairs ranked third, with a value of $913.^70 in 
1905 and $523,631 in 1900. lii 1(103—1904 the ciiltiv'ation of sugar 
beets and the manufacture of beet sugar were undertaken, and 
manufacturing establishments for that purpose were installed at 
Idaho Falls and Blackfoot (Bingham coimtv), at Sugar, or Sugar 
City (Fremont county), a place built up about llie sugar refineries, 
and at Nampa, Canyon county. In 1906 between 57,000,000 and 
I 64,000,000 Th of beet sugar were refined in the state. Bnck -making 
was of little more than local importance m 1966, the largest kilns 
being at Bois6, Sand Point and Cceur d’Alene City. Lime is made 
at Orofino, Shoshone county, and at Hope, Bonner county. 

Communications, — The total railway mileage in January 1909 
was 2,022*04 m., an increase from 206 m. in 1880 and 946 m. in 1890. 
The Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the Oregon Railway 
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& Navigation lines cross the N. part of the state; the Oregon 
Short Ljiic crosses the S., and the Union Pacific, which owns the 
Oregon Railway iV Navigation and tlie Or'‘gon Short Line roads, 
crosses the eastern part. The constitution declares that railways 
are \mbik highways, that the legislature has authority to regulate 
rates, and that discrimination in toll.b shall not tic allowed. 

Population.— The population of Idaho in 1H70 was i4A)W ; 
i88o it w^as 32,610, an increase ol ii7'4%; in 1890 it was 
.s 8,548, an increase of 158-8 %; in 1900 it was 161,772; and in | 
1910 it reached 3^5, 594* 01 the inhabitants is*.' % were 

in 1900 foreign-l)orii and 4-5 % were coloured, the coloured 
population c()^si^tlng of 293 negroes, 1291 Japanese, 1467 
Chinese and 4226 Indians. The Indians liAed ]>rincipiillv m 
three reserx ations, the Fort Hall and Lemhi reservations (1350 
sq. m. and 100 sq. m. respectively), in b.I^. and K. Idaho, being 
occupied by the Shoshone, liannock and Sheef-eater trilx^s, 
and the ('teur d’Alene reservation (632 sq. in.), in the N.W., by 
the Ctcur d'Alene and Spokane tribes. The former Nez Perce 
reservation, in the N.W. part of the state, was abolished in 1895, 
and the Nez i’erres were put under the supervision of the 
.superintend nt of the Indian School at Fort Lapwai, about 
12 m. F. of Lewiston, in Nez J’crcc county. Of these tribes, 
the Ne/ JA‘rce and C'ceur d'Alene were self-supporting ; the 
other tr!l>es vyere in 1900 dependent upon the United States 
gov(Tnmcnt for 30^;') ^^eir rations. Ol thi- 24,604 foreign- 
horn inhal)ilarit.s of the stale, 3943 were from ICngland, 2974 
were from Germany, 2528 were Canadian English, 2822 wore 
Irom Sweden, and 1(133 Ireland, various other countries 

being represented by smaller numbers. The urban population 
of Idaho in i()oo (i.e. the population of places having 4000 or 
more inhabitants) was 6*2 % of the whole. There were ihirty- 
ihree incorporated cities, towns and villages, but only five had 
a population exceeding 2000 ; these were Iloise (5<i57), Pocatello 
(4046), Lewiston (2425), Moscow (248,4) and Wallace (2265). 
In i()o6 it was estimated that the total membership of all 
religious dentimiiiations was 74,578, and that there were 
32,425 Latter-Day Saints or Mormons (266 of the Reorganized 
Church), 18,057 Roman Catholics, 5884 Methodist Episcopalians 
(5313 of the Northern Church), 3770 Presbyterians (3698 of the 
Nhirthcrn Church), 3206 Di.sciples of Christ, and 2374 Baptists 
(2331 of the Northern (’onvenlion). 

Gm<ernnicni. - The present constitution of Idaho was adopted 
m 1 88g, 'Hie goviTnment is similar in outline to that of the other 
states of the Ignited States. The executive otiicials serve for a 
term of two years. Besides being citizens of the United States 
and re.sideiitji of the state for two years preceding their election 
the governor, lieutenant-governor and attorney -general must 
each he at least thirty }^ear.s of age, and the secretary of state, 
state auditor, treasurer and superintendent of education must 
be at least twenty-five years old. The governor’s veto may be 
overridden by a two-thirds vote of the legislature ; the governor, 
secretary of state, and tlic attorney-general constitute a Board 
of Pardons and a Board of State Prison ('ommissioners. The 
legislature meets biennially ; its members, who must be citizens 
of the United States and electors of the staU for tme year pre- 
ceding their election, are chosen biennially ; the number of 
senators may never exceed twenty-four, that of representatives 
sixty ; each ctiiinty is entitled to at least one representative. 
The judiciary consists of a supreme court of three judges, elected 
every six vear.s, and circuit and probate courts, the fiv^- district 
judges being elected every four years. Suffrage requirements 
are citizenship in the United States, registration and residence 
in the state for six months and in the county for thirty days 
immediately before election, but mental deficiency, conviction 
of infamous crimes (without restoration to rights of citizenship), 
bribery or attempt at bribery, bigamy, living in “ what is known 
as patriarchal, plural or celestial marriage,’' or teaching its 
validity or belonging to any organization which leaches poly- 
gamy,^ are disqualifications. Chinese or persons of Mongolian 

’ This (hsqualiftcation and much other legialation were due to the 
large Mormon population in Idaho. In 1 884-1 8S5 all county and 
precinct officerh were required to take a test oath abjuring bigamy, 
jiolygamy, or celestial marriage; and under thib law ip i 838 three 


descent not born in the United States are also excluded from 
suffrage rights. Women, however, since 1897, have had the 
right to vote and to hold office, and they arc subject to jury 
service. An Australian ballot law was passed in 1891. The 
constitution forbids the chartering of corporations except 
according to general laws. In 1909 a direct primary elections 
law was passed which required 0 majority of all votes to nominate, 
and, to make a majority possible, provided for preferential (or 
second-choice) voting, such votes to be canvassed and added 
to the first-choice vole for each candidate il there be no majority 
by the lirst-choicc vote. The right of eminent domain over all 
corjMiralions is reserved to the state ; and no corporation may 
issue stock except for labour, ser\oce rendered, or money paid 
in. The waters of the stale are, by the constitution of the 
state, devoted to the public use, contmiy to the common law 
theory of riparian rights. By statute (1891 ) it has been provided 
that in civil actions three-fourths of a jury may render a verdict, 
and in misdemeanour cases five-sixths may give a verdict. Life 
insurance agents not rc.sident,s of Idaho cannot write policies 
ill lh<‘ stale. Divorces may be obtained after residence oi six 
months on the ground ot adiilter\', cruelU’, desertion or neglect 
for one year, habitual drunkenness for the same peiiod, felony 
or iu.sanity. There are a state penitentiary^ at Boisi^, an 
Industrial I'raining School at St Anthony, an In^,lne Asylum 
at Blackloot, and a North Idaho Insane As' lum at Orofino. 
The care of all defectives was let b)- contract to other states 
until T906, when a sUite school for the deaf and blind was opened 
in Boise No bureau of charities is in existence, but there is a 
Labor Commission, and a Commissioner of Immigration and 
a Commissioner of I’ublic Lands to iiive.stigi;le the industrial 
resources. The offices of State Engineer and Inspector of Mine.s 
have been created. 

Fduoaiwn. — The public schooE m 1 905-1 «)o6 had an enrolinonl 
ol 62,726, or 81 5 % of the population between 5 and 21 year.‘^ ol 
age. The average length of school term was (;*8 monlli.s, the average 
expcMiiliture (vear ending Aug. 31, igoo) lor instruction for each 
child was $ly 29, and the exj)eiuiilure lui all .scImcI purpo.ses was 
; $1,008,481. There was a conijiulsory attendance law, ulncli, 
however, was not enforced. Higlier education is jiroMde.] 1;^ the 
University of Idalio, established in 1899 at Moscow, Latah cou.il>, 
which coolers degrees in arts, science, music and engineering, and 
ofleis Iree tuition. In 1907-1908 the in.sUtntion had 41 iiislructons 
and 426 regular and 58 special students. In 1901 the Academv ot 
Idaho, another .stale institution with niduritnal and teclmiraJ eounses 
and a preparatory de])artnu*nl , was established at Boratcllo, Bannock 
tomUy, to be a conneiting linU between the ]Mil)lic schools and the 
univerbily. There are lv\o stale normal hc'IkioK, one tit Lewiston 
and the other at Albion, ilie only private inslituUon of college 
rank in 1908 w’as the College of Caldwell (Pre.sby Lerian, opened i8gi) 
at Caldwell, Canyon county, with (>5 students hi 1906 J9 c; 7. There 
are Catholic academies at Boi.s6 and Cernr d’Alein- and a convent, 
Our Lady of Lourdes, at Wallace, Slioshonc county, opened m 
1905; Mormon .schooE at Pans (Bear l,aUe county), Preston 
(Oneida county), Rexburg (Eremont eouiil>’), and Oakley (Cassia 
county) , a Methodist Episoojial school (1906) at Weiscr (Washington 
county) : and a Protestant Fpiscopal school at Boise (x8g2). The 
Idaho Industrial Institute {iion-denomiiiational ; incorporated m 
1899) is at Weiser, 

J’tnafue. — The finance.s of Idaho are m excellent condition 
The bonded debt on the 30th ol September 1908 was $1,364,000. 
The revenue bysteui is based on the general jiropcrty tax and there 
IS a State Board oi liiquaJization. Each year $100,000 is set aside 
for llie sinking fund for the jiayment of ontsUinding bonds as fa.st 
as they become due. 'Die constitution provides that the rate of 
taxation shall never exceed 10 iniiJ.s for each dollar of assessed valua- 
tion, tliat when the taxable property amounts to $50,000,000 the 

members of the territorial legislature were deprived of their seats as 
ineligible. An act of 1889, when the Mormons constituted over 20 % 
of the population, forbade in the case of any who had since the ist 
ol January 1888 practised, taught, aided or encouraged polygamy 
or bigamy, their registration or voting until tw'o years after they had 
taken a test oath renouncing such practices, and until they had 
satisfied the District Court that in the two years preci'ding they had 
been guilty of no such practices. The Const itutional Convention 
whicli melatBoi.s6 in July-August 1889 was strongly anti-Mormon, 
and the Constitution it framed v\'as approved by a pojmlar vote of 
12,398 out of 14,184. The United States Supreme Court decided the 
anti-Mormon legislation case of Davis v. Beason in favour of the 
Idaho legislature. In 1893 disqualification was made no longer 
retroactive, the two-yeai' clause was omitted, and the lest oatk 
covered only present renunciation of polygamy. 
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rate »haU not exceed 5 mills, when it reaches $100,000,000, 3 mills 
shall be the limit, and when it reaches $300,000,000 the rate shall 
not exceed i ^ mills , but a greater rate may be established by a 
vote of the people. No public debt (e elusive of the debt of the 
I'crritory of Idaho at the date of its admission to the Union as a state) 
may be created that e^xceeds i ^ % of the assessed valuation (except 
in case ot war, &c.) , the state cannot lend its credit to any corpora- 
tion, municipality or individual ; nor can any county, city or town 
lend Its credit or become a stockholder m any company (except 
for municipal works). 

History . — The first recorded exploration of Idaho by white 
men was made by Lewis and Clarl:, who pcassed along the Snake 
river to its junction with the Colunibia ; in 1805 the site of Fort 
Lemhi in Lemhi county was a rendezvous for two divisions of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition ; later, the united divisions 
reached a village ol the Nez Perce Indian's near the south fork 
of the Clearwater river, where they found traces of visits by 
other white men. In 1810 Port Henry, on the Snake river, was 
established by the Missouri Fur Company, and in the following 
year a party under the auspices of the Pacific Fur Company 
descended the Snake river to the Columbia. In 1834 Fort Hall 
in E. Idaho (Bingham county) was founded. It ac(|uired 
prominence as the meetmg-point of a number of trails to the 
extreme western parts of North America. Missions to the 
Indians were als ) established, both by the Catholics and by the 
Protestants. But the permanent settlements date from the 
revelation of Idaho’s mineral resources in i8bo, when the 
Coeur d’Alene, Palouses and Nez Perces were in the North, 
and the Blackfoots, Bannocks and Shoshones in the South. 
While trading with these Indians, Capt. Pierce learned in the 
summer of i860 that there wa.s gold in Idaho. He found it on 
Orofino Creek, and a great influx followed coming to Orofino, 
Newsome, Elk ('ity, Florence, where the ore was especially rich, 
and Warren The news of the discovery of the Bois^ Basin 
spread far and wide, and Idaho City, Placerville, Buena Vista, 
Centreville and Pioneervnlle grew up. The territory now 
constituting Idaho was comprised in the Territory of Oregon 
from 1848 to 1853 ; from 1853 to 1859 the southern portion of 
the present state was a part of Oregon, the northern a part of 
Washington Territory ; from 1850 to 1863 the territory was 
within the bounds of Washington Te^rito^^ In 1863 the 
Territory of Idaho was organized ; it included Montana until 
1864, and a part of Wyoming until 1868, when the area of the 
Territory of Idaho was practically the .same as that of the present 
state. Idaho was admitted into the Union as a state in i8qo. 
There have been a few serious Indian outbreaks in Idaho, in 
1856 the CfT'ur d’Alenes, Palouses and Spokanes went on the 
war-path ; in April 1857 they put to flight a small force under 
C.0I. Edward jenner Sleptoe ; but the punitive expedition led 
by Col. George Wright (1803-1865) was a success. In 1877 the 
Nez Perces, led by Chief Joseph, refused to go on the reservation 
set apart for them, defeated a small body of regulars, were 
pursued by Major-General 0 . O. Howard, reinforced by frontier 
volunteers, and in September and Octoljer were defeated and 
retreated into Northern Montana, where they were captured 
by Major-General Nelson A. Miles. Occasional labour troubles 
have been very severe in the C(eur d'Alene region, where tlie 
attempt in j8q 2 of the Mine Owners’ Association to discriminate 
in wag(‘s between miners and surfacemen brought on a union 
strike. Rioting followed the introduction of non-union men, 
the Frisco Mill was blown up, and many non-union miners were 
killed. 'I'he militia was called out and regular troops were 
hurried to Shoshone county from Fort Sherman, Idaho and 
Fort Missoula, Montana. These soon quieted the district. But 
the restlessness of the region caused more trouble in 1899. The 
famous Bunker Hill and Sullivan mines were wrecked, late in 
April, by union men. Federal troop.s, called for by Governor 
Frank Steunenberg, again took charge, and about 800 suspected 
men in the district were arrested and shut up in a stockade 
known as the “ bull-pen.” Ten prisoners, convicted of destroying 
the property of the mine-owners, were sentenced to twenty-two 
months in jail. The feeling amcwig tlie union men was bitter 
4 ^gainBt Steunenberg, who was assassinated on the 30th of 
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December 1905. The trial in 1907 of Charles II. Haywood, 
secretary of the Western Federation of Miners, who was diarged 
with conspiracy in connexion with the murder, attracted national 
attention ; it resulted in Haywood’s acquittal. Before 1897 the 
administration of the state was controlled by the Republican 
parly ; but in 1896 Democrats, Populists and those Republicans 
who believed in free coinage of silver united, and until 1902 
elected a majority of all candidates for .state offices. In 1902, 
J904, 1906 and J908 a Republican state ticket was elected. 

Governors 


Territorial. 

William H. Wallace 1^63 

W, B. Daniels, Secretary, Acting Governor . 1S63-1864 

Caleb Lyon 1804-1865 

C. de Witt Smith, Secretary, Acting Governor 1865 
Horace C. Gilson ,, ,, 1865-1866 

S. R. Howlett ,, ,, 1866 

David W. Ballard 1866-1870 

E. J. Curtis, Acting Governor 1870 

'rb oiuds W . Bonn e tt 1871-1875 

1). P. Thompson . . 1875-1876 

]V1a.soii Brayman ... .... 1876-1880 

John B. Neil 1880-1883 

]ohn N. Irwm 1883-1884 

William M. Bunn 1884-1885 

T-'d ward A. Stevenson 1885-1889 

G-eorge L. Shoup 1889-1890 

State Governors 

George L. Shoup,’ Republican 1890 

Norman B. Wiley, Acting Governor . . 18(^0-1892 

William J. McConnell, Republican . . . 1893-1897 

T'rank Steunenberg, Democrat Popuhbl . . 1897-1901 

I'Yaiik W. Hunt, ,, ,, 1901-1903 

|ohn T. Morrison, Rejniblican 1903-1905 

Frank R. Gooding, ,, .... 1905-1909 

James II. Brady, ,, .... 1909- 


Birliograph Y. — The physical features and economic resources 
of Idaho ere discussed m ]. L. Onderdonk’s Idaho : Tactb and 
Statistics (San Francisco, 1885), Israel C. Russell's " Geology and 
Water Resources of the Snake River Plains of Idaho," V.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Bulletin jgg (Washington, 1902), The State of Idaho 
(a pamphlet issued by the State Commissioner of Imiiii^ation), 
Waldmor Lindgren's “ Gold and Silver Veins of Silver City, De 
Lamar and other Mining District.s ol Idaho," U.S. Gevto^ioal Survey, 
jolh Annual Tepori (Washington, 1900), and " The Mining Districts 
of the Idaho Basin and the Boise Ridge, Idaho," ILS. Geolcgical 
Survey, iSth Annual Report (Wa.shington, 1898). The.se reports 
should be supplemented by the information contained elsewhere 
in the publications of the Geological Survey (see the Indexes of the 
survey) and m various volumes of tlie United States Census. W. B. 
Hepburn’s Idaho Laws and Decisions, Annotated and Digested 
(Boist, 1900), and H. H. Bancroft’s Washington, Idaho, and Montana 
(San Francisco, 1890) are the principal authorities for administration 
and history. The reports of the state's various executive officers 
should be con.sulted also. 

IDAR, or Edar, a native state of India, forming part of the 
Mahi Kuntha agency, within the Gujarat division of Bombay. 
It has an area of 1669 sq. m., and a population (igoi) of 168,557, 
showing a decrease of 44 % in the decade as the result of famine. 
Estimated gross revenue, £29,000 ; tribute to the gaekwar of 
Baroda, £2000. In iqoi the raja and his posthumous son both 
died, and the succession devolved upon Sir Pertab Singh 

of Jodhpur. The line of railway from Ahmcdabad through 
Parantij runs mainly through this state. Much of the territory 
is held by kinsmen of the raja on feudal tenure. The products 
are grain, oil-seeds and sugar-cane. The town of Idar is 64 m. 
N.E. of Ahmedabad. Pop. (1901) 7085. It was formerly the 
capital, but Ahmednagar (pop. 3200) is the present capital. 

IDAS, in Greek legend, son of Aphareus of the royal house of 
Messene, brother of Lynceus. He is only mentioned in a single 
passage in Homer {Iliad ix. 556 sjq.), where he is called the 
strongest of men on earth. He carried off Marpessa, daughter 
of Evenus, as his wife and dared to bend his bow against Apollo, 
who was also her suitor. Zeus intervened, and left the choice 
to Marpessa, who declared in favour of Idas, fearing that the 
god might desert her when she grew old (Apollodorus i. 7). 
The Apharetidae are best known for their fight with the Dioscuri, 

* Governor Shoup resigned m December to take hifi seal in the 
U.S. Senate. 
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A quarrel had arisen about the division of a herd of cattle which 
the four had stolen, Idas claimed the whole of the booty as 
the victor in a ('ontest of eating, and drove the cattle off to 
Messene. The Dioscuri overtook him and lay in wait in a hollow 
oak. Hut LyntTus, whose keenness of sight was proverbial, 
saw Castor through the trunk and warned his brother, wht) 
thereupon slew' the mortal Castor ; finally, Pollux slew' T.ynceus, 
and Idas was struck by lightning (Apollodorus iii. ji . Pindar, 
\efn. X. ()o ; Paiisanias iv. i) Aeconling to others, the 
Dioscuri had (arned oft the daughters of Leucippus, who liad 
been betrothed to the Apharetidae ( 0 \id, Cas// v. boo; 
Theocritus xxii. ij;)). The scene oi the combat is pku’ed near 
the grave of Aphareus at Messene, at Ajihidna in Attica, or 
in Lafonia ; and there are other variations of detail in the 
aiTounts (see also Hyginus, Fah, So). Idas and Lynceus w’ere 
origiiKiily gods ol Jiglit, probabh tJie sun and moon, tlie Jierd 
of callie (for the possession oi whicii they stiove with the 
DjO'iCiin) representing the heavenh bodies. The annihilation 
ol the Apharetidae in the lea^end indicates the subordinate 
position held l)\ the Messcnitiis after tiie Joss of their independ- J 
I'niH' and subjugation b\ Sparta, the Dioscuri fu'ing distinctly [ 
^])arUln. as the Apharetidae were I\]esseiiian lieroes. The grave 1 
ol Idas and L\’neeus was shown at Sparta, according t(/ Pausanias 
(111. jg. i), whose own opinion, however, is that thc\ w-ere 
liiined in Messenia On the chest of ( ypsclus, Marpe.ssa is repre- ; 
seiiled as foll;)wing Idas Ironi the temple of Apollo (by whom, 
ai'cording to some, she had been carried off), and there w-as a 
painting 1)V Poh’gnotus ol the rape of the I.eueippidae in the 
temple of the Dioscuri at Athens. 

In the article Grklk Art, Jig. Ob (Hi, i\.) repre.seiits Id.ts and the ■ 
Dioscuri driving oJi cattle. 

IDDESLEIGH, STAFFORD HENRY NORTHCOTE, isr Karl 
OF (1818-1887), British statesman, w^as born in London, on the 
27th of October j8i8. His ancestors had Jong been settled m 
Devonshire, their pedigree, according to Hurke, being traceable 
to the beginning of the 12D1 century. After a sLiceessfui career 
at Ballioi College Oxford, lie became in 1843 private secretary ■ 

(o Mr (ikidstone at the board of trade, lie wa.s afterwards 
legal .secretary to the board ; and aiter acting as (me of the 
secretaries to the Great Exhibition oJ j85f, co-operated with 
Sir ('hailes Trevelyan in framing the report w'hicii rcv'olutiomzed 
the conditions of appointment to the Giv'il Service. He succeeded 
Jiis grandfather, Sir Stafford Ilcnr}' Northcote, as 8th baronet 
in 1857. He enlcrcd Parliament in 1855 as Conservative M.P. 
for Dudley, and was elected for Stamford in 1858. a seat which 
lie exchanged in 1866 hir North Devon. Steadily supporting 
his party, he bec'amc president of the board of trade in 1866, 
secretary of state lor India in 1867^ and chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1874. In the interval between these last two 
appointments he had been one of the cornrnksioners for the 
settlement of the ‘LAJabauia ” difhnilty with the United States, 
and on Mr Disraeli's elevation to the House of Lords in US76 ' 
he bec'ame leader of the Conservative party in the Commons ' 

As a finance minister he was largely dominated by the lines of 
policy laid down by Mr Glad.slone ,* but he di.si inguished himself 
by his dealings with the Debt, especially his introduction of 
the New Sinking Fund (1876), by which he fixed the annual 1 
charge for the Debt in such a wa>’ as to provide for a regular 
series of payments off the capital. His temper as leader was, 
however, too gentle to satisfy the more ardent spirits among 
his own followers, and party cabals (in which Lord Randolph 
Ghurchill — who had made a dead set at the “ old gang/’ and 
espceially Sir Stafford Northcote — look a leading part) led to 
Sir Stafford’s transfer to the Lords in 1885, when Lord Salisbury 
liecunie prime minister, 'i'aking the titles of earl of Iddcslcigh 
and Viscount St Cyres^ he was included in the cabinet as 
first lord of the treasury. In Lord Salisbury's 1886 ministry 
he became secretary of state for foreign affairs^ but the arrange 


University in 1883, in \vhi(‘h capacity he addre wd the students 
on the subject of “ Desultory Reading. He had little leisure 
for letters, but amongst his works were Tv^enty I ems oj Financial 
Policy (1862). a valuable studv ol Gladstoni.m finance, and 
Lecliires ami Essays (1887). His I//c Iw Andrew Lang ajipeared 
in i8()o. Lord Iddesleigh married in 1S43 Ltnilia P>an('(‘s 
Farrcr (d. U)To) (sister of Thomas, l^l L<wd f >rrer), by wdiotn 
he had .sev'cn sons and three daughters. 

He was succeeded as 2nd I'arl by his eld( 

Stafkoru Nortiu'oil (1815- ), who for 

his father’s private seirctarv. He was ehainn 


Revenue Hoard from 1877 to iS()2 ; and is 
novelist. His eldest son, Si \i ' kokti HknrV Nok 
j St (Vres (i8()()- ), was educated at ID on ai. 

I Oxford After taking a jst class in ilistorv 
; a senior student ol C'hrist C'hiiicli, where he n 
j as tutor and lecturer, Jlis interest m the 
' religious thought led him to dev'ote himsell 
history of the /\onmn (atholie (hiireh m the i 
first-fruits of w'hieh w'as In.s Fjan(ois dt bhicion \ 
eight years later he published Ins Jbisail {I’o. K) 
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The second son of the 1st earl of Iddesleigh, Si vrrouD Henry 
Northcote, ist Baron Northcote (b. 1846), was educated at 
Eton and at Merton (nllege, Oxford lie became a clerk in 
the foreign office in 1868, acted a.s priv'ate secretary to Lord 
Salisbury, and wus attached to the embassy at (onslantinopie 
from 1870 U) 1877. From 1877 to 1880 he was sc'cretai*)' to the 
chancellor of the exchequer was financial secret arv to the war 
office, from 1885 to 1886, surveyor-general of ordnance, 1886 to 
1887, and charity commissioner, 1891 to 1892. In 1887 he was 
created a baronet. In 1880 he was elected M.P. for Exeter as a 
Conservative, and retained the seat until 1899, when he was 
appointed governor of Bombay (1899-1903), being created a p^r 
' in 1900. Lord Northcote was appointed governor-general of the 
' Commonwealth of Australia in 1903, and held this post till 1908. 

' He mairied in 1873 Alice, adopted daughter of the 1st Lord 
i Mount Stephen. 

IDEA (Gr. i8ca, connected with iSeir, to .see : cl. Lat. spcctes 
from spccert, to look at), a term used both popularly and in 
philosophical terminology with the general sense of “ mental 
picture/’ To have no idea how a thing happened is to be without 
a mental picture of an occurrence. In this general sense it is 
synonymous with concept in its popular usage. In 

philosophy the term “ idea " is common to all languages and 
periods, but there is scarcely any term which has been used with 
so many different shades of meaning. Plato used it in the 
.sphere of metaphysics for the eternally existing reality, the 
archetype, of which the objects of sense are more or less imper 
feet copies. Chairs may be of different forms, sizes, colours and 
.so forth, but “ laid up in the mind of God ” there is the one 
permanent idea or type, of which the many physical chairs 
arc derived with various degrees of imperfection. From this 
doctrine it follows that these ideas are the sole reality (see 
further Idealism) : in opposition to it are the empirical thinkers 
of all time who find reality in particular physical objects (see 
JIylozoism, Empiricism, &c.). In striking contrast to Plato’s 
use is that of John Loclce, who defines “ idea ” as “ whatever 
is the object of understanding when a man thinks ” (Essay 
on the Human Understanding (L), vi. 8). Here the term is 
applied not to the mental process, but to anything whether 
physical or intellectual which is the object of it. Hume differs 
from Locke by limiting “ idea to the more or less ^'ague 
mental reconstructions of perceptions, the perceptual process 
being described as an “ impression.’’ Wundt widens the teim 
to include “ conscious representation of some object or process 
of the external world,’’ In so doing he includes not only ideas 
of memory and imagination, but also perceptual processes, 
whereas other psychologists confine the term to the first two 


ment was not a comfortable one, and his resignation had just | groups. G. F. Stout and J. M. Baldwin, in the Dictionary oj 
been decided upon when on the 12th of Januar}' 1887 he died | Philosophy and Psychology, i. 498, define “ idea ’’ as “ the repro- 


very suddenly at Lord Salisbury’s official residence in Dowmini 
Street. Lord Iddesleigh was elected lord rector of Edinburgh 


duction with a more or less adequate image, of an object not 
actually present to the senses.’’ They point out that an idea 
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and a perception are by various authorities contrasted in various 
ways. “ I )iffercnce in degree of intensity,” ” comparative 
absence of bodily movement on tlie part of the subject,” “ com- 
parative dependence on mental activity,” are .suggested by 
psychologists as characteri.stic of an idea as compared with a 
perception. 

It should be observed that an idea, in the narrower and 
generally accepted sense of a mental reproduction, is frequently 
(.omposite. That is, as in the example given above of the idea 
of chair, a great many objects, differing materially in detail, 
all call a single idea. When a man, for example, has obtained 
an idea of chairs in general by comparison with which he can 
say “ 'I'his is a chair, that is a stool,” he has what is known 
as an “ abstract idea ” distinct from the reproduction in his 
mind of any particular chair (see Ahstraction). Furthermore 
a complex idea may not have any corresponding physical 
objcr.t, though its particular constituent elements may severally 
be the rc'prodiictions of actual perceptions. Thus the idea of 
a centaur is a complex mental picture composed of the ideas 
of man and horse, that of a mermaid of a woman and a fish. 

See I’SYCHOLOGY. 

IDEALISM (from Gr. tiica, archetype or model, through 
Fr. idealisme)^ a term generally used for the attitude of mind 
which is prone to represent things in an imtiginative light and 
to lay emphasis exclusively or primarily on abstract perfection 
(t,e. in “ ideals ”). With this meaning the philosophical use of 
the term has little in common. 

To understand the philosophical theory that has come to be 
known under this title, we may ask (i) what in general it is 
and how it is differentiated from other theories of know- 
ledge and reality, (2) how it has risen in the mstory of philo- 
sophy, (3) what position it occupies at present in the world of 
speculation. 

I. General Definition oj Idealism , — Idealism as a philosophical 
doctrine conceives of knowledge or experience as a process in 
which the two factors of subject and object stand in a relation 
of entire interdependence on each other as warp and woof. 
Apart from the activity of the self or subject in sensory reaction, 
memory and association, imagination, judgment and inference, 
there can be no world of objects. A thing-in-itself which is 
not a thing to some consciousness is an entirely unrealizable, 
because .self-contradictory, conception. But this is only one 
side of the truth. It is equally true that a subject apart from 
an object is unintelligible. As the object exists through the 
constructive activity of the subject, so the subject lives in the 
construction of the object. To seek for the true self in any 
region into which its opposite in the form of a not-self does 
not enter is to gra.sp a shadow. It is in seeking to realize its 
own ideas in the world of knowledge, feeling and action that 
the mind comes into possession of itself ; it is in becoming 
permeated and transformed by the mind’s ideas that the world 
develops the fullness of its reality as object. 

Thus defined, idealism is opposed to ordinary common-.scn.se 
dualism, which regards knowledge or experience as the result 
of the more or less accidental relation between two separate 
and independent entities — the mind and its ideas on one side, 
the thing with its attributes on the other — that .serve to limit 
and condition each other from without. It is equally opposed 
to the doctrine which represents the subject itself and its state 
and judgments as the single immediate datum of consciou.sness, 
and all else, w^hether the objects of an external world or person 
other than the individual subject whose states are known to 
itself, as having a merely problematic existence resting upon 
analogy or other process of indirect inference. This theory is 
sometimes known as idealism. But it falls short of idealism 
as above defined in that it recognizes only one side of the anti- 
thesis of subject and object, and so falls short of the doctrine 
which takes its stand on the complete correlativity of the two 
factors in experience. It is for this reason that it is sometimes 
known as subjective or incomplete idealism. Finally the theory 
defined is opposed to all forms of realism, whether in the older 
form which sought to reduce mind to a function of matter. 
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or in any of the newer forms which seek for the ultimate essence 
of both mind and matter in some unknown force or energy whicli, 
while in itselt it is neither, yet contains the potentiality of both. 
It is true that in some modern developments of idealism the 
ultimate reality is conceived of in an impersonal way, but it is 
u.sually added that tliis ultimate or absolute lx;ing is not some- 
tbiug lower but higher than self-conscious personality, including 
il a.s a more fully developed form may be said to include a more 
elementary. 

2. Ongtn and Develo(nnenl of Idealism . — In its self-conscious 
form idealism is a modern doctrine. In il the self or subject 
may be said to have come to its rights. This was possible in 
any complete sense only after the introspective movement 
represented by the middle ages had done its work, and the 
thought of the individual mind and will as possessed of relative 
independence had worked itself out into some degree of clearness. 
In this respect Descartes’ dictum — co^ito er^o sum — may be 
said to have struck the keynote of modem philosophy, and all 
subsequent speculation to have been merely a prolonged com- 
mentary upon il. While in it.s completer form it is thus a 
doctrine distinctive of modern times, idealism has its roots far 
back in the history of thought. One of the chief proofs that has 
been urged of the truth of its point of view is the persistency 
with which it has always asserted itself at a certain stage in 
philo.sophical reflection and as the solution of certain recurrent 
speculative difficulties. All thought starts from the ordinary 
duali.sm or pluralism which conceives of the world as consisting 
of the juxtaposition of mutually independent things and persons. 
The first movement is in the direction of dispelling this appear- 
ance of independence. They are seen to be united under the 
relation of cause and effect, determining and determined, which 
turns out to mean that they are merely passing manifestations 
of some single entity or energy which constitutes the real un- 
known essence of the things idiat come before our knowledge. 
In the pantheism that thus takes the place of the old dualism 
there seems no place left for the individual. Mind and win in 
their individual manifestations fade into the general background 
of appearance without significance except as a link in a fated 
chain. Deliverance from the pantheistic conception of the 
universe comes through the recognition of the central place 
occupied by thought and purpose in the actual world, and, 
as a consequence of this, of the illegitimacy of the abstraction 
whereby material energy is taken for the ultimate reality. 

The first illustration of this movement on a large scale was 
given in the Socratic reaction against the pantheistic conclusions 
of early Greek philosophy (see Ionian School). The 
whole movement of which Socrates was a part may be . 

said to have been in the direction of the assertion of soermtw, 
the rights of the subject. Its keynote is to be found 
in the Protagorean “ man is the measure.” This seems to have 
been interpreted by its author and by the Sophists in general 
in a subjective sense, with the result that it became the motto 
of a sceptical and individualistic movement in contemporary 
philosophy and ethics. It was not less against this form of 
idealism than against the determinism of the early physicists 
that Socrates protested. Along two lines the thought of Socrates 
led to idealistic conclusions which may be said to have formed 
the basis of all subsequent advance, (i) He perceived the im- 
portance of the universal or conceptual element in knowledge, 
and thus at a single stroke broke through the hard realism of 
ordinary common sense, disproved all forms of naturalism 
that were founded on the denial of the reality of thought, and 
cut away the ground from a merely sensational and subjective 
idealism. This is what Aristotle means by claiming for Socrates 
that he was the founder of definition. (2) He taught that life 
was explicable only as a system of ends. Goodness consists in 
the knowledge of what these arc. It is by his hold upon them that 
the individual is able to give unity and reality to his will. In 
expounding these ideas Socrates limited himself to the sphere 
of practice. Moreover, the end or ideal of the practical life 
was conceived of in too vague a way to be of much practical use. 
His principle, however, was essentially sound, and led directly 
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to the Platonic Idealism. Plato extended the Socratic discovery 
to the whole of reality and while seeking to see the pre-Socratics 
with the eyes of Socrates sought “ to see Socrates with the 
Plato pre-Socratics.” Not only were the virtues 

to he explained by their relation to a common or 
universal good which only intelligence could apprehend, hut 
there was nothing in all the furniture of heaven or earth which 
in Kke manner did not receive reality from the share it had in 
such an intelligible idea or essence. Hut these ideas are them- 
selves intelligible only in relation to one another and to the 
whole. Accordingly Plato conceived of them as forming a sy.stem 
and finding their reality in the degree in which they embody 
the one all-embracing idea and ronceived ol not under the form of 
an cfheient but of a final Cause, an inner principle of action or 
ttwlency in things to realize Jfhe fullness of their own nature 
which in the last resort was identif'al with the nature of the whole. 
This Pluto expressed in the myth of the Sun, but the garment 
of mythology in which Plato clothed his idealism, beautiful as 
it is in itself and full of suggestion, covered an essential weakness. 
The more Plato dwelt upon his world of ideas, the mom they 
seemed to rer'ede fmm the world of reality, standing over again.st 
it as principles of condemnation instead of revealing themselves 
in it. In this way the Good was made to appear as an end 
imposed upon things from without by a creative intelligence 
instead of as an inner principle of adaptation. 

On one side of his thought Aristotle represents a reaction 
against idealism and a return to the position of common-sense 
AHhtotle another, and this the deeper side, he 

represents the attempt to restore the theory in a 
more satisfactory form. His account of the process of know- 
ledge in his logical treatises exhibits the ideali.stic bent in its 
clearest form, 'rhis is as far removed as posvsible either from 
dualism or from empiricism. 'I’he universal is the real ; it is 
that which give i coheren<'e and individuality to the particulars 
of sense which apart from it are like the routed or disbanded 
units of an arm)'. Still more manifestly in hLs Eikia> and 
Pditics Aristotle makes it clear that it is the common or universal 
will that gives substance and reality to the individual. In spite 
of these and other anticipations of a fuller idealism, the idea 
remains as a form imposed from without on a reality otherwise 
( onceived of as indepiendent of it. .As we adA^ance from the logic 
to the metaphysics and from that to his ontology, it becomes 
clear that the concepts are only ” categories ” or predicates of 
a reality lying outside of them, and there is an ultimate division 
between the world as the ob}e<’l or matter of thought and the 
thinking or moving principle which gives its life. It is tlus 
lliat gives the Aristotelian do<’trine in its more abstract state- 
ments an air of un<'ertainty. Yet besides the particular contri- 
bution iliat Aristotle made to idealistic philo.sophy in his logical 
and ethical interpretations, he advamed the case in two direc- 
tions. (a) He made it clear that no explanatkm of the world 
could he .satisfactory that was not based on the notion of con- 
tinuity in the sense of an order of existence in which the reality 
of the lower was to be sought for in the extent to which it gave 
expression to the potentialities of its own nature — which were 
also the potentialities of the whole of which it was a part, {b) 
From this it followed that difficult as we might find it to explain 
the relation of terms so remote from each other as sense and 
thought, the particular and the universal, matter and mind, 
these oppositions cannot in their nature be absolute. These 
truths, however, wore hidden from Aristotle’s succes.sors, who 
for the most part lost the thread which Socrates Ixad put into 
their hand. When the authority of Ari.stotle was again invoked, 
it was its dualistic and formal, not its idealistic and metaphysical, 
side that was in barmon\' with the spirit of tlie age. Apart from 
one or two of the greatest minds, notably Dante, what appealed 
to the thinkers of the middle ages was not the idea of reality 
as a firogressive self-revelation of an inner principle working 
through nature and human life, but the formal principles of 
classificatun which it seemed to offer for a material of thought 
and action given from another source. 

Modern like ancient idealism came into being as a correetbn 


of the view that threatened to resolve the world of matter and 
mind alike into the changing manifestations of some 
single non -spiritual force or substance. While, fafafism 
however, ancient philosophy may be said to have 
been unilinear, modem philosophy had a twofold origin, 
and till the lime of Kant may be said to have pursued two 
independent courses. 

All philosophy is the search for reality and rational certainty 
as opposed to mere formalism on the one hand, to authority 
and dogmatism on the other. In this sense modem philosophy 
had a common root in revolt against medievalism. In England 
this revolt sought for the certainty and clearness that reason 
requires in the assurance of an outer world given to immediate 
.sense experience : on the continent of Europe, in the assurance 
of an inntT world given immediately in thought. Though 
starting from apparently opposite poles and following widely 
different courses the two movements led more or less directly 
to the same results. It is easy to understand how English 
empiricism issued at once in the trenchant naturalism of Hobbes. 
It IS less comprehensible how the (artesian philosophy from 
the starting-point of thought allied itself with a similar point 
of view. This can be understood only by a study' of the details 
ot Descartes’ philosophy (see Cartesianism). Suffice it to say 
that in spite of its spiritualistic starting-point its general result 
Avas to give a stimulus to the prevailing scientific tendency as 
represented by Galileo, Kepler and Harvey to the principle 
of mechanical explanations of the phenomena of tlie universe. 
True it wa.s preasely against this that Descartes' immediate 
successors struggled. But the time-spirit was too strong for 
them. Determinism had other forms teides that of a crude 
materialism, and the direction that Malebranche succeeded 
in giving to speculation led onl)' to tlie more complete denial 
of freedom and incliviclualily in the all-devouring pantheism of 
Spinoza. 

J'he foundations of idealism in the modern sense were laid 
by the thinkers who sought breathing room for mind and will 
in a deeper analysis of the relations of the subject to 
the world that it knows. From the outset Kngdish ^ 
philosophy had a leaning to the psychological point of 
view, and Ltu'ke wa,s only carrying on the tradition of his 
predecessors iuid particularly of Hobljes in definitely accepting 
it as the basis of his Essay. It v.'as, however, Berkeley who first 
sought to utilize the conclusions that were implicit in Locke’s 
.starting-point to disprove “ the systems of impious and profane 
persons which exclude all freedom, intelligence, and design 
from the formation of things, and instead thereof make a .self- 
existent, stupid, unthinking substance the root and origin of 
all beings.” Berkeley’s statement of the view that all knowledge 
is relative to the subject — that no object can be known except 
under the form which our powers of sensi -percejition, our 
memory and imagination, our notions and inference, give it — 
is still the most striking and convincing that w-e possess. To 
have established this position was a great step in speculation. 
Henceforth ordinary dogmatic dualism was excluded from 
philosophy ; any attempt to revive it, whether with Dr Johnson 
by an appeal to common prejudice, or in the more reflective 
John.sonianism of the 18th-century Scottish philosophers, must 
be am anachronism. Equally impossible was it thenceforth 
to assert the mediate or immediate certainty of material substance 
as the cnuse either of events in nature or of seitsations in our- 
.selves. But with these advances came the danger of falling 
into error from which common -sense dualism and naturalistic 
monism were free. From the point of view wliich Berkeley 
had inherited from Locke it seemed to follow that not only 
material substance, but the whole conception of a world of 
objects, is at most an inference from subjective modifications 
which are the only immediately certain objects of knowledge. 
The implications of such a view were first clearly apparent 
when Hume showed tliat on the basis of it there seemed to be 
nothimg that we could confidently affirm except the order of 
our own impressions and. ideas. This being so, not only were 
physics and mathematics impossiblie as sciences of necessary 
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objective tn3th_, but our apparent consciousness of a permanent 
self and object alike must be delusive. 

It was these paradoxes that Kant sought to rebut b\' a more 
thoroughgoing criticism of the basis of knowledge the sub- 
Kant Stance of which, is summed up in his celebrated Refuta- 
tion of Idealism,’ wherein he sought to undermine 
Hume’s scepticism Iw carrying it one step further and demon- 
strating tlmt not only is all knowledge of self or object excluded, 
but the consciousness of any series of impressions and ideas 
is itself impossible except in relation to some external per- 
manent and universally accepted world of objects. 

But Kant’s refutation of subjective idealism and his vindica- 
tion of the place of the object can be fully understood only 
LeibnitM^ when we take into account the other defect in the 
teaching of his predecessors that he sought in his 
Critique to correct. In continental philosophy the reaction 
against mechanical and pantheistic explanations of the universe 
found even more definite utterance than in English psychological 
empiricism in the metaphysical system of Leibnitz, whose theory 
of self-determined monads can be understood only when taken 
in the light of the assertion of the rights of the subject against 
the substance of Spinoza and the atoms of the materialist. 
But Leibnitz also anticipated Kant in seeking to correc't the 
empirituil point of view of the Eriglish philosophers. True, 
sense-given material is necessary in order that we may have 
thought. “But by what means,” he asks, “can experience 
and the senses give ideas ? Has the soul windows ? Is it like 
a writing tablet ? Is it like wax ? It is plain that all those 
who think thus of the soul make it at bottom corporeal. True, 
nothing is in the intellect which has not been in the senses, hut 
we must add except the intellect itself. The soul <’ontains the 
notions of being, substance, unity, identity, cause, perception, 
H'asoning and many others which the senses cannot ” 
( Nnuvcaux Kssais, ii . i ). But Leibnitz’s concept ion of the priority 
of spirit had too little foundation, and the different elements 
he sought to combine were too loosely related to one another 
to stand the strain of the two forces of empiricism and material- 
ism that were opposed to his idealism. More particularly by 
the confusion in which he left the relation between the two 


logical principles of identity and of sufficient reason underlying 
respectively analytic and synthetic, deductive and inductive 
thought, he may be said to have undermined in another way 
the idealism he strove to establish. It was in seeking to close 
up the fissure in his system represented Iw this dualism that his 
successors succeeded only in adding weakness to weakness by 
reducing the principle of sufiici(‘nl reason to that of formal 
identity (sec Wolff) and representing all thought as in essence 
analytic. From this it immediately followed that, so far as tht' 
connexion of our experiences of the external world does not show 
itself irreducible' to that of formal identity, it must remain un- 
intelligible. As empiricism had foundered on the difficulty of 
showing how our thoughts could be an object of sense experience, 
so I^eibnitzian formalism foundered on that of understanding 
how the material of sense could he an object of thought. On 
one view as on the other scientific demonstration was impossible. 

The extremity to which philosophy had been brought by 
empiricism on the one Iriud and formalism on the other was 
Kant’s opporlimityL Leibnitz’s principle of the “ nisi 
intellectus ipse ” was expanded by him into a demon- 
stration the completest yet effected by philosophy of the part 
played by the subject not merely in the manipiilatio!! of the 
material of experience but in the actual constitutioTi of the 
object that is known. On the other hand he insisted cm the 
synthetic character of this activity without which it was irn 
possible to get beyond the circle of our own thoughts. The parts 
of the Critique of Pure Reason, more particularly the “ Deduction 
of the Categories ” in which this theory is worked out, may be 
said to have laid the foundation of modern idealism— “ articulum 
stantis aut cadentis doctrinac.” In spite of the defects of Kant’s 
statement — to which it is necessary to return — the place of the 
concepts and ideals of the mind and the synthetic organizing 
^ Kntik d, reinen Vemunft, p. igy (ed. Hartenstein). 


activity which these io\Tal've was established with a trenchancy 
which has been acknowledged by all schools alike. The 
“ Copemican revolution ” which he claimed to have effected 
may be said to have become the starting-point of all modem 
philosophy. Yet the divergent u.ses that have been made of it 
witness to the ambiguity of his statement which is traceable 
to the fjict that Kant was himself too deeply rooted in the 
thought of his predecessors and carried with him too much of 
their spirit to be able entirely to free himself from tlieir assump- 
tions and abstractions. His philosophy was more like Michael- 
angelo’s famous sculpture of the Dawn, a .spirit yet encumbered 
with the stubble of the material from which it was hewn, than 
a clear cut figure with unmistakable outlines. Chief among 
these encuml>ering presuppositions was that of a fundamental 
distinction between perception and conception and consequent 
upon it between the synthetic and the analytic use of thought. 
It is upon this in the last resort tliat the distinction between 
the phenomenal world of our experience and a noumenal world 
beyond it is founded. Kant perceives that “ perception without 
conception is bhnd, conception without perception is empty,” 
but if he goes so far ought he not to have gone still further and 
inquired whether there can be any i>crception at all without a 
concept, any concept which does not presuppose a precept, and, 
if this is impossible, whether the distinction between a world 
of appearance which is known and a world of tliings-in-themselves 
which, is not, is not illusor>^ 

Jt was by asking precisely these questions that Hagel gave 
the finishing strokes to the Kantian philosophy. The starting- 
point of all valid philosophy must l)e the perception 
that the essence of all conscious apprehension is the 
union of opposites — of which that of subject and object is the 
most fundamental and all-pervasive. True, before differences 
can be united they must have been separated, but this merely 
proves that differentiation or analysis is only one factor in a 
single process. Ecjually fundament^ is the element of synthesis. 
Nor is it possibU* at any point in knowledge to prove the existence 
of a merely given in whose con-struction the thinking subject 
has played no part nor a merely thinking subject in whose 
structure the object is not an organic factor. In coming, as at 
a certain point in its development it does, to the consciousness 
of an object, the mind dues not find itself in the presence of an 
opponent or of anything essentially alien to itself but of that 
which gives content and stability to its own existence. True, 
the stability it seems to find in it is incomplete. The object 
cannot rest in the form of its immediate appearance without ' 
involving us in contradiction. 'J’hc sun does not “ rise,” the 
dew does not “ fall.” But thus only means that the unity between 
subject and object to which the gift of consciousness commits 
us is incompletely realized in that appearance : the apparent 
truth has to submit to correction and supplementation before 
it can be accepted as real truth. It does not mean tliat there is 
anywhere a mere fact which is not also an interpretation ujor 
an interpi’eting mind whose ideas have no hold upon fact. From 
this it follows that ultimate or absolute reality is to be sought 
not beyond the region of experience, but in the fullest and most 
harmonious statement of the facts of our experience. 'Frae a 
completely harmonious world whether of theory or of practice 
remains an ideal. But the fact that we have already in part 
realized the ideal and tl\at the degree in which we Imve realized 
It is the degree in which we may regard our experience as trust- 
worthy, is proof that the ideal is no mere idea as Kant taught, 
but the very substance of reality. 

Intelligible as tliis development of Kantian idealism seems 
in the light of subsequent philosophy, the first statement of 
it in Hegel was not free from obscurity. The unity 
of opposites translated into its most abstract terms 
as the “ identity ol bcii^ and not-being,” the principle kiockn in 
that the “ real is the rational,” the apparent sub- flegeiinn 
stitution of “ bloodless ” categories for the substance 
of concrete reality gave it an air of paradox in the eyes 
of metaphysicians wliilc physicists were scandalized by the 
premature attempts at a complete philosophy of nature and 
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history. For this Hegel was doubtless partly to blame. But 
philosophical critics of his own and a later day are not hereby 
absolved from a certain perversity in interpreting these doctrines 
in a sense precisely opposite to that in which they were intended. 
The doctrine of the unity of contraries so far from being the 
denial of the law of non-contradiction is founded on an absolute 
reliance upon it. Frec^d from paradox it means that in every 
object of thought there are dilTorcnt aspects or elements each of 
which if brought separately into consciousness rmiy be so 
emphasized as to appear to contradict another. Unity may ho 
made to contradict diversity, permanence change, the particular 
the universal, individuality ndatedness. Ordinary conscious- 
ness ignores these “ latent fires ” ; ordinary discussion brings 
them to light and divides men into factions and parties over 
them ; pliilosophy not because it denies but because it acknow- 
ledges the law of non-('ontradiction as supreme is pledged to 
seek a point of \’iew from which they may be seen to be in 
essential harmoru’ with one another as dilTerent sides of the same 
truth. The “ rationality of the real ” has in like manner been 
interoreted as intended to sanctify the existing order. Hegel 
undoubtedly meant to affirm that the actual was rational in 
the face of the philosophy wliieh set up subjective feeling and 
reason against it. Hut idealism has insisted from the time of 
Fdato on the distinction betwtam what is actual in time and space 
and the reality that can only partially be revealed in it. Hegel 
earned this principle further than had yet been done. His 
phrase does not therefore sanctify the established fact but, 
on the contrary, declares that it partakes of reality only so far 
as it embodies the ideal of a coherent and stable system which 
it is not. As little is idealism responsible for any attempt to 
pass off logical abstractions for concrete reality. The Logic ’’ 
of Hegel is merely the continuation of Kant’s “ Deduction ” of 
the categories and ideas of the reason which has generally been 
recognized as the soberest of attempts to set forth the presup- 
positions which underlie all experience. “ What Hegel attempts 
to show is just that the categories by which thought must 
determine its object are stages in a j>Tocess that, beginning with 
the idea of ‘ Being,’ the simplest of all determinations is driven 
on by its own dialectic till it reaches the idea ol self-consciousness. 
In other words the intelligence when it once begins to define | 
an object for itself, finds itself launched on a movement of self- 
asserting synthesis m which it cannot stop until it had recognized 
that the unity of the object with itself involves its unity with 
all other objects and with the mind that knows it. Hence, ■ 
whatever we begin by saying, we must ultimately say ‘mind ' " ; 
(C'aird, Kant, i, 443). ! 

While the form m which the.se doctrines were stated proved fatal 
to ihem in the country of their birth, they took deep root in the next 
generation in English jihilosophy. Here the stone that the builders 
rejected was made the liead ol the corner. The infliiences which led 
to this result were manilold. From the side of literature the way 
was prejuired for it by the genius of Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
Carlyle ; from the side of morals and politics Ijy the prolound dis- 
content of the constructive spirit ol the century with the disintegra- 
ting coiKCptioiis inherited from utilitarianism. In taking root in 
England idealism had to contend against the traditional empiricism 
represented by Mill 011 the one hand and the p.seiido-Kantiauism 
whicli was renciered current by Mn.nsel and Hamilton on the other. 
As contrasted with the first il stood lor the necessity of recognizing 
a univer.ial or ideal element as a constitutive factor in all experience 
whether cognitive or volitional ; as contrasted with tlie latter for 
the ultimate unity of subject and object, knowledge and reality, 
and Iherelore lor the denial of the existence of any thing-indtsell 
tor ever outside the range of experience. Its polemic against the 
philosophy of exjierience has exposed it to general misunderstanding, 
as thougli it claimed some a j>riori patli to truth. In reality it stands 
for a more thoroughgoing and consistent application of the test of 
experience. The defect of Engbsli empiricism from the outset had 
beini the uncritical acceptance of the metaphysical dogma of a pure 
unadulter ited sense-experience as the criterion of truth. This 
assumption idealism examines and rejects in the name of experience 
itself. Similarly it only carried the doctrme of relativity to its 
logical conclusion m denying that tlicre could be any absolute 
relativity. Object stands in essential relation to subject, subject to 
object. This being so, it is wholly illogical to seek for any test ol 
the truth and reality of either except in the form which that relation 
itself takes. In its subsequent development idealism in England 
has passed through several clearly marked stages which may be 


distinguishetl as (a) that of exploration and tentative exposition in 
the writing of J. F. Ferrier,^ J. Hutchison Stirling,® Benjamin 
Jowett/"* W. T. Harris ; {b) ol confident application to the central 

problems of logic, ethics and jiolitics, fine art and religion, and as a 
principle of constructive cnticism and interpretation chiefly in 
T. H. Green,** E. Caird,“ B. Bosanquet ’ ; (t) of vigorous effort to 
develop on fresh lines its underlying metaphy.sics in F. H. Bradley,* 
. J. M. E. McTaggart,*' A. E. Taylor,*” Josiali Royce and others. 

I tender the influence of these writers idealism, as above expounded 
[ though with difference of interpretation in individual writers, may 
be said towards the end of the igth century to have been on its way 
to becoming the leading philosophy in the British Isles and America. 

3. Reaction against Traditional Idealism. — But it was not 
to be expected that the position idealism had thus won for itself 
would remain long unchallenged. It had its roots in 
a literature and in form.s ol thought remote from the Duaitsm 
common track ; it had been formulated before the amjprag- 
great advances in psychology whic'h marked the course 
of the century ; its latest word .seemed to involve conse- 
quences that brought it into conflict wdth the vital interest 
the human mind has in freedom and the possibility of real 
initiation. It is not, therefore, surprising that there should 
have been a vigorous reaction. This has taken mainly two 
oj^positc forms. On the one hand the attack has come from the 
old ground of the danger that is threatened to the reality of 
the external world and may be said to be in the interest of the 
object. On the other hand the theory has been attacked in the 
interest ot the subject on the ground that in the statuesque 
world of ideas into which it introduces us it leaves no room for 
the element of movement and process which recent psychology 
and metaphysic alike have taught us underlies all life. The 
conflict ot idealism with these two lines of criticism— -the accusa- 
tion of subjectivism on the one side of intellectualism and rigid 
objectivism on the other may be said to have constituted 
the history of Anglo-Saxon philosophy during the first decade 
of the 20th century. 

I. Whatever is to be .said of ancient Idealism, the modem 
doctrine may be said notably in Kant to have been in the main 
a vindication of the .subject i\’e factor in knowledge. But that 
space and time, matter and cause should owe their origin to the 
action of the mind has always seemed paradoxical to common 
.sense. Nor is the impression which its enunciation in Kant made, 
likely to have been lightened in this country by the connexion 
that was sure to be traced between Hcrkcleyanism and tlic new 
teaching or by the form which the doctrine received at llic hands 
of T. H. Green, its leading English representative between 1870 
and 1H80. If what is real in things is ultimately nothing but 
their relations, and if relations are inconceis'able apart from the 
relating mind, what is this hut the dissolution of the solid ground 
of external reality which rny consciousness seems to assure me 
underlies and eludes all the conceptual network by which 
1 try to bring one part of my experience into connexion with 
another It is quite true that modem idealists like Berkeley 
himself have sought to sa\'e themselves from the gulf of sub- 
jectivism by calling in the aid of a universal or infinite mind 
or by an appeal to a total or absolute experience to which our own 
is relative. But the former device is too obviously a dens ex 
machina, the purpose of whic h would be equally well served by 
suppo.^ing with E'ichte the individual seif to be endowed with 
the power of subconsciously extraditing a world wliich returns 
to il in consciousness under the form of a foreign creation. 
The appeal to an Absolute on the other hand is only to sub- 
stitute one difficulty for another. For granting that it places 
the centre of reality outside the individual self it does so only 
at the price of reducing the reality of the latter to an appearance ; 
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and if only one thing is real what becomes of the maijy different 
things which again my consciousness assures me are the one 
world with which I can have any practical concern ? To meet 
these difficulties and give back to us the assurance of the sub- 
stantiality of the world without us it has therefore been thought 
necessary to maintain two propositions which are taken to be 
the refutation of idealism, (i) There is given to us immediately 
in knowledge a world entirely independent of and different from 
our own impressions on the one hand and the conceptions by 
which we seek to establish relations between them upon the 
other. The relation of these impressions (and for the matter 
of that of their inter-relations among themselves) to our minds 
is only one out of many. As a leading writer puts it : “ There 
i.s such a thing as greenness having various relations, among 
others that of being perceived.” ^ (2) Things may be, and may 
be known to be simply different. They may exclude one another, 
exist so to speak in a condition of armed neutrality to one another, 
w^ithout being positively thereby related to one another or altered 
by any change taking place in any of them. As the same writer 
puts it : “ There is such a thing as numerical difference, different 
from conceptual difference.” ^ or expressing the same t,hing in 
other words there are relations not grounded in the nature of 
the related terms.” 

In this double-barrelled criticism it is important to distinguish 
what is really rek^vant. Whatc\'er the shortcomings of individual 
writers may be, modern idealism differs, as we have seen, from 
the arrested idealism of Berkeley precisely in the point on v/hich 
dualism insists. Tn all knowledge we are in loiudi not merely 
with the self and its passing states, but with a real object which 
is different from them. On this head there is no difference, 
and idealism need have no difficulty in accepting all that its 
(ipponenls here contend. The difference between the two 
theories does not consist in any difference of emphasis on the 
ohje('tive side of knowledge, hut in the standard by which the 
nature of the object is to be tested — the difference is logical 
not metaphysical— it concerns the definition of truth or falsity 
in the knowledge ot the reality which both admit. To idealism 
there ('un be nt) nllimato test, hut the possibility of giving any 
fact which claims to lie true its place in a coherent system of 
mutuallv related truths. To this dualism opposes the doctrine 
that truth and falsehood are a matter of mere immediate 
intuition : “ There is no problem at all in truth and falsehood, 
sr>ine propositions are true and some false just a.s some roses are 
red and some white.” The issue between the two theories 
under this head may hero be left with the remark that it is a 
('iirious comment on the logic of dualism that setting out to 
xdndicate the reality ot an objective .standard of truth it should 
end in the most subjective of all the wa>’ a thing appears to the 
individual. The criticism that applies to the first of the above 
{‘ontentions applies mutalis mutainlis to the .second. As idealism 
differs from Berkelev anism in asserting the reality of an ‘‘ex- 
ternal ” world so it differs from Spinozism in as.scrting the 
reality of difference w'ithm it. Determination is not merely 
negation. On this head there need be no quarrel between 
it and dualism. Ours is a many-sided, a many-coloured world. 
I'hc point of conflict again lies in the nature and ground of 
the assigned differences. Dualism meets the assertion of absolute 
unity by the counter assertion of mere difference. But it it 
is an error to treat the unity of the world as its only real aspect, 
it is equally an error to treat its diftereni'cs as something ulti- 
mately irreducible. No philosophy founded on this assumption 
is likely to maintain itself against the twofold evidence of 
modem psychology and modern logic. According to the first 
the world, whether looked at from the side of our perception 
or from the side of the object perceived, can he made intelligible 
only when we accept it for what it is as a real continuity. 
Differences, of course, there are ; and, if w'e like to say so, every 
difference is unique, hut this does not mean that they are given 
in absolute independence of everything else, ” fired at us out of 

* Sec Mind, New Series, xii p. 43^ seq. 
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a caimon.** They bear a definite relation to the structure of our 
physical and psychical nature, and correspond to definite needs 
of the subject that manifests itself therein. Similarly from 
the side of logic. It is not the teaching of idealism alone but 
of the facts which logical analysis has brought home to us that 
all difference in the last resort finds its ground in the quality 
or content of the things differentiated, and that this difference 
of content shows in turn a double strand, the strand of sameness 
and the strand of otherness — that in which and that by which 
they differ from one another. Idealism has, of course, no quarrel 
with numerical difference. All difference has its numerical 
a.spect : two different things are always two both in knowledge 
and in reality. What it cannot accept is the doctrine that there 
are two things which are two in themselves apart from that 
which makes them two — which are not two oj something. So 
far from establishing the truth for which dualism is itself con- 
cerned— the reality of all differences— such a theory am end 
only in a scepticism as to the reality of any difference. It i.s 
difficult to see what real difference there ran be between things 
which are differences of nothing. 

II. More widespread and of more serious import is the 
attack from the other side to which since the publication of 
A. Seth’s Hegeliamm and Personality (1887) and W. James’s 
Will to Belmie (1903) idealism has been subjected. Here also 
it is important to distinguish what is relevant from what 
is irrelevant in the line of criticism represented by these 
writers. There need be no contradiction between idealism and 
a reasonable pragmatism. In so far as the older doctrine i.s 
open to the charge of neglecting the conative and teleological 
side of experience it can afford to be grateful to its critics for 
recalling it to its own eponymous principle of the priority of 
the ‘‘ ideal ” to the “ idea.” of needs to the conception of their 
object, 'rhe real issue comes into view m the attempt, under- 
taken in the interest of freedom, to substitute for the notion of 
the world as a cosmos pervaded by no discernible principle 
and in its essence indifferent to the form impressed upon it by 
its active parts. 

To the older idealism as to the tU'vv the essence of mind or spirit 
IS freedom. But the guarantee ol freedom is to be sought for not 
in the denial of law, but in the whole nature of mind and its relation 
to the structure of experience. Without mind no orderlv world ; only 
through the action 0/ the subject and its " ideas " are the con- 
fii.sed and incoherent data ol .sense- percept ion (themselves shot 
through with both strands) built uj) mto tJial system oi things 
we call Nature, and which .stands out again.sl the subject as the 
body stands out against the .soul whose functioning may be 
.said to have created it. On the other hand, without the world no 
mind ; only through the action ol tlie environment upon the subject 
i.s the idealizing activity in whicli it liiuis its being c-dled into exist- 
ence. Herein lies the paradox which is also the cloej)est truth of our 
.sjiiriliial life. In interjireting its environment first as a world of 
things that seem to staml in a relation of exclusion to one another 
and to itself, then as a natuial sy.stem governed by rigid mechanical 
necessilv, the mind can yet feel tliat in its \'ery opposition the world 
is akin to it, bone oi its bone and lle.sli of Us ilesli. Wdiat is true of 
mind IS true of will. Idealism starts from the relativity of lh(‘ 
world to purposive consciousness. Hut this again may be so stated 
as to represent only one .side of the truth. It is equally true that 
the will IS relative to the world ol object.s and interests to which 
it IS attached through instincts and Icclings, habits and sentiments. 
In isolation from its object the will is as much an abstraction as 
thought ai)arl from the world of percepts, memf)ries and associations 
which give it content and stability. And jii.st as mind does not lose 
but gam in indivirlualily in proportion a.s it parts with any claim 
to the capricious delerminalion of what its world shall be, and 
becomes dominated by the conception ot an order wliicdi is immutable 
so the will becomes free and " personal " in proportion as it identifies 
itself with objects and interests, and subordinates itself to laws and 
requirements which involve the suppression of all that is merely 
arbitrary and subjective. Here, too, subject and object grow 
together. The power and vitality of the one is the power and 
vitality of the other, and this is so because they arc not two things 
with separate roots but are both rooted m a common reality which, 
while it includes, is more than either. 

Passing by these contentions as unmeaning or irrelevant and seeing 
nothing but irreconcilable contradiction between the conceptions 
of the world as immutable law and a .self-determining subject 
pragmatism {q.v.) seeks other means of vindicating the reality of 
freedom. It agrees with older forms of libertarianism in taking its 
stand on the fact of sjiontaneity as primary and self-evidencing, 
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l^ut it ib not content to assert its existence side by side witii rigidly 
determined sotjuence. It carries the war into the camp of the enemy 
by seeking to demonstrate that the com])letcly determined action 
which IS set over against freedom as the twisis of explanation in the 
material world is merely a hypothesis whicJi, wlule it serves sulli- 
ciently well the limited purpose lor which it is devised, is incapable 
of verification in the ultimcile constituents of physical nature 
There seems in fact not Jung to prevent us from holding that while 
natural laws express the average tendencies of multitudes they give 
no clue to tlio movemi'iit ol individuals. Some have gone farther 
and argued that from the nature ol the case no causal explanation 
of any real change lu the woild ot things is possibh* cause is 
that whirli contains tin* eflcct (" causa ae((uat cffcctum ”), but this 
IS precisely what can never be proved with res]>ert to anything that 
IS claimed .u-^ a, real cause in the concrete world. Everywhere the 
eHcct reveals an element which is indiscovcrable m the cause with 
the result that the identity we seek for ever eludes us. Even the 
resultant of mechanical forces refuses to resolve itself into its con- 
stituents. In the " resultant ” there is a new direction, and with 
i1 a new qualilv the component forces ol which no analysis can 
<Ii.scover.' 

1 1 is not here possible to do more thiin indicate what appear 
to be the valid elements in these two contlicting interpretations 
of the requirements of a tru(‘ idealism. On behalf of the older 
it may lie confidently affirmed that no solution is likely to find 
general acceptance which involves the rejection of the conception 
of unity and intelligible order as the primaiT principle oi our 
world. The assertion of tliis principle by Katil was, we have 
seen, the corner-stone of idealistic philosophy in general, under- 
lying as it does the conception of a permanent subject not less 
than that of a permanent object. A.s little from the side of 
knowledge is it likely that any theory will find acceptance which 
reduces all thought to a process of analysis and the discovery of 
abstract identity. I'hcre Is no logical pinnciplc which requires 
that we should derive qualitative change by logical analysis from 
quantitative difference. Everywhere experience is synthetic : 
it gives us multiplicity in unity. Explanation of it does not 
require the annihilation of all differences but the apprehension 
of them in organic relation to one another and to the whole 
to which they belong. It was, as we have seen, this conception 
of thought as essentially synthetic for which Kant paved the 
way in his polemic agaiast the formalism of his continental 
predecessors. The revival as in the above argument of the idea 
that the function of thought is the elimination of difference, 
and that rational connexion must fail where absolute identity 
is indiscovcrable merely shows how imperfectly Kant’s lesson 
has been learned by some of those who prophesy in his name. 

Finally, apart from these more academic arguments there is 
an undoubted paradox in a theory which, at a moment when in 
vN'hatever direction we look the best inspiration in poetry, 
sociology and physical scienc'c comes from the idea of the unity 
of the v/orld, gives in its adh'^sion to pluralism on the ground 
of its preponderating practical value. 

On the other hand, idealism would be false to itself if it inter- 
preted the unity which it thus seeks to establish in any sense 
that is incompatible with the validity of moral distinctions and 
human responsibility in the fullest sense of the term. It would 
on Its side be, indeed, a paradox if at a time when the validity of 
human ideals and the responsibility of nations and individuals 
to realize them is more imi\'ersally recognized than ever before 
on our planet, the philosofihical theory which hitherto hns hern 
chiefly identified w’ith their vindication should be turned against 
them. Vet the depth and extent of the di.ssatisfaction are 
sufficient e\fidence that the most recent developments are not 
free from ambiguity on this vital issue. 

What is thus suggested is not a rash departure from the general 
point of view of idealism (by its achievements in every field 
to which it has been applied, “stat mole sua ”) but a cautious 
inquiry into the possibility of reaching a conception of the world 

‘ The most striking statement ol Ihi.s argument is to be found iii 
Boiit’ oii\ ’s treati.se Dv lu / ovlivuciue dts kus dc la natarc, first 
publislieci in 1874 and reprinted without alteration iri 1905. Tlie 
same general line of thought unrlerltos James V^uird’s Naturalism and 
As^no^iicism (2iid ed., 1903), and A. ). Ballour’s foundations of 
Hehcf (8th ed., tqoi). H. Berg.son's works on the other hand contain 
the elements oi a reconstruction similar in spirit to the suggestions I 
of the pre^sent article. | 


I in wliicli a place can be found at once for the idea of unity and 
I determination and of movement and freedom. Any attempt 
here to anticipate what the course of an idealism inspired by 
such a spirit of caution and comprehension is likely to be cannot 
but appear dogmatic. 

Yet it may be permitted to make a suggestion. Taking for 
granted the unity ol llie world idealism is committed to interpret it 
as spiritual as a unity of spirits. This is implied in the phrase by 
which it has sought to signalize its break with Spinozism : " from 
substance to subject.’’ The universal or infinite is one that realizes 
itself m finite particular minds and wills, not as accidents or imperfec- 
tions ol :t, but a.s its essential term. These on their side, to be .subject 
in the true .sense must be conceived of as possessing a life which is 
truly their own. the expression of their own nature as self-deter- 
minant. In saying subject we say sell', in saying self we say free 
creator. No conception of the infinite can lli<Telore be true which 
does not Icax'e rooui for movement, process, free creation. Oldness, 
sameness, permam-nce of priiicijile and direction, these must lie, 
otherwise tliere is nothing , Init newne.ss of embodiment, c\istcnce, 
reah/ation also, otherwise nothing ts. 

Now' it IS just to llie.se imj)lication.s in the idea of spirit that some 
ol the prominent recent expositions ol Idealism seem to have talk'd 
to do justice. 'rjit'v luivc failed particularly when they have left 
(he idea of '' delerimuation ” uiipurged of the .sugge.stion of time 
succession. The very word lends itself to this mistake. Idealists 
have gone beyond others in asserting that the subject in the sense ol 
n being which merely 1 open Is w hat has gone before is timeless. 1'liis 
involves that its activity (.aimot be truly conceived of as included 
ui an antecedent, ns an effect in a cause or one term ol an cquaticn 
in the other As the activity of a subject or .spi it it js essentially 
a new' birth. It is this failure that has led to the present revolt 
against a " block universe." But the (hfficulty is not to be met by 
running to the opjiosite extreme in the a.sscrtioii of a loose and 
ramshackle one. I'his is metely another way of perpetuating tlic 
mistake of allowing tlic notion of d( uermination by an other ov a 
preceding to continue to dominate us in a region where we have in 
reality pa.ssed from it to the notion determination by sell or b> 
self-acknowledged ideals. As the correction from the one side 
consists in <1 more whole hearted acceptance of the conception of 
detenni nation by an ideal as the essence of mind, so from tne other 
side it must consist in the recognition of the valuelessness of a Ireedom 
which does not mean submission to a self-choscn, though not sell- 
created, law. 

The solution here suggested is nrobaldy more likely to meet witli 
opjiosition from the side of Tneahsm than of Pragmatism. It 
involves, it will be .said, tlie reality of time, the dependence of the 
Intinite in the fmile, and tiKTCwith a departure from the whole hue 
of Hegehan thought. (1) It does surely involve the reahty of tmu* 
in the sense that it mvolves the reality of existence which it is agreed 
is jwocess. Without process the etcTual is not complete or, if eternity 
means completeness, is not truly eternal. Our mistake lies in abstrac- 
tion ol the one fiom tlie other, winch, as always, ends in voiilusioii 
of the one with the other. Iruth lies in giving eacli its place. Not 
only does eternity a.ssert the conception of the hour but the hour 
asserts the conception of cternity^ — wutli whfil adequacy is another 
que.stion. (2) The second of llie above objections takes its point 
from the contradiction to religious consciousness w'lnch seems to lie 
involved. Tins Is cerldiiily a mistake. Religious eonsciousness 
as.sercs, no doubt, that (lod is iiecessaiy to the soul ; fiom Him a.s 
its insjuration, to Him as its ideal are all things But it asserts with 
equal emphasis that the soul is necessary to Gnd. do declare itsell 
an unnecessary creation is surely on tlie part of the individual soul 
the height of impiety tlod liv'C^s in the soul as it m Him. He also 
might say, Irom it as liis offspring, to it as the objr; t of 1 Iis outgoing 
love are all things. {3) Jl is a mistake to attribute to Hegel tlie 
doctrine that time is an illusion, if in a well-known passage {Lo^ic 
{? 212) he seems to countenance the Sjnnoxislic. view he immediately 
corrects it by assigning an ’’ actualizing force " to this illu.sion and 
making it a " necessary dynamic element of truth." Consistently 
witli this we hav’c the conclusion stated in the succeeding section 
on tli(' Will. " (>ood, the final end (T the world, luxs being only 
w'hile it constanlly produces itself. And the world ol the spirit 
and the world ol nature continue to have this distinction, that llie 
latter mov'cs only in a recurring cycle while the former certainly 
also m.akes jmigrc.ss." 7 'he mistake is not fTegel's but ours. It 
is to be remedied not by giving up the idea of the Infinite but by 
ceasing tc» think ot the Infinite as of a being endowed with a static 
jierfectmn which the finite will merely reproduces, and definitely 
recognizing the foiavard effort of the finite as an essential element 
m Its self-expro'.'aon. If there be any truth in this suggestion it 
seems likclv that the lust word of idealism, like the first, will prove 
lo be that the type oi the highest reality is to be .sought lor not in 
any fixed PariTienidean circle of achieved being but m an ideal oi 
good which wiiile never fully expressc'd under tlic lorm of time 
can never become actual a’^d so fulfil itsell under any^ other. 
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of Religion (1880) ; H. Jones, Idealism as a Practical Creed (1909). 

(C) Recent Criticism. Besides works mentioned in the text : W. 
James, Pragmatism (1907), A PluvaLstic Universe ^1909), The 
Meaning of I'ruth (1909) , H. Sturt, Personal Idealism (1902) ; 

F. C. S. Schiller, Humanism (1903) , G. E. Moore, Principia ethica ; 
H Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil (1907). 

See also Ethics and Metaphysics. (J. H. Mu.) 

IDELER, CHRISTIAN LUDWIG (1766-1846), German chrono- 
logist and astronomer, was bom near Perleherg on the 21st of 
September 1766. After holding various official posts under the 
Prussian government he became professor at the university of 
Berlin in 1821, and eighteen years later foreign member of the 
Institute of I'Yanre. From 1816 to 1822 he was tutor to the 
young princes William Frederick and Charles. He died in Berlin 
on the loth ot August 1846. He devoted his life chiefly to the 
examination of ancient systems of ch^onolog>^ In 1825-1826 
he published his great work, Handhurh der mathematischen und 
technischen Chrcnwlogie (2 vols. ; 2nd ed., 1883), re-edited as 
Lehrhu h der Chronolngie (1831); a .supplementary volume, 
Die Zeitrerhnung der Chineses, appeared in 1839. Beside these 
important works he wrote also Untersuchungen ither d. Ursprung 
und d. Bedeutung d. Sternnamrn (1809) and Vher d. Vrsprtivg d. 
Thierkreise.s (1838). With Noltc he published handbooks on 
English and French language and literature. His son, Julius 
Ludwig Idklkr (1809 1842), wrote Meteorologia veterum 
Graecorum et Romanoriim (1832). 

IDENTIFICATION (Lat. rdm, the same), the process of 
proving any one’s identity, i.c. that, he is the man he purports 
to be, or — if he is pretending to be some one else — the man 
he really is ; or in case of dispute, that he is the man he is 
alleged to be. As more strenuous efforts have been made for the 
pursuit of criminals, and more and more severe penalties are 
inflicted on old offeruk^rs, means of identification have become 
essential, and various processes have been tried to .secure that 
desirable end. For a long time they continued to be most im- 
perfect ; nothing better was devised than rough and ready 
methods of recognition depending upon the memories of officers 
of the law or the personal impressions ot witnesses concerned 
in the case, supplemented in more recent years by photographs, 
not always a safe and unerring guide, 'fhe machinery emj^loyed 
was cumbrous, wasteful of time and costly. 1 letective policemen 
were marched in a body to inspect arrested prisoners in the 
exorcising yards of the prison. Accused persons were placed 
in the midst of a number of others of approximately like figure 
and appearance, and the prosecutor and witnesses were called 
in one by one to pick out the offender. Inquiries, with a detailed 
description of distinctive marks, and photographs were circu- 
lated far and wide to local police forces. Officers, police and 
prison warders were despatclicd in person to give evidence of 
identity at distant courts. Mis-identification was by no means 
rare. Many remarkable eases may be (juoted. One of the most 
notable was tint of the Frenchman Lesurqnes, in the days of 
the Directory, who was positively identified as having robbed 


the Lyons mail and suffered death, protesting his innocence 
of the crime, which was afterwards brought home to another 
man, Duboscq, and this terrible judicial error proved to be the 
result of the extraordinary likeness between the two meiL 
Another curious case is to be found in American records, when a 
man was indicted for bigamy as James Hoag, who averred tiiat 
he was really Thomas Parker. There was a marvellous conflict 
of testimony, even wives and families and personal friends being 
misled, and there was a narrow escape of mis-identification. 
The leading modem cose in England is that of Adolf Beck ( 1905). 
Beck (who eventually died at the end of iqoq) was arrested on 
the complaint of a number of women who positively swore to 
his idciitity as Smith, a man who had defrauded them. An 
ex-policeman who had originally arrested Smith also swore that 
Beck was the same man. I'here was a grave miscarriage of 
justice. Beck was sentenced to penal servitude, and although 
a clo.ser examination of the personal marks showed that Beck 
could not po.ssibly be Smith, it was only after a scandalous delay, 
due to the obstinacy of responsible officials, that relief was 
afforded. It has to be admitted that evidence' as to identity 
based on personal impressions is perhaps of all classes of evidence 
the least to l>e relied upon. 

Such elements of uncertainty cannot easily be eliminated 
from any system of jurisprudence, but some improvements in 
the metliods of identification have been introduced in recent 
years. The first was in the adoption ot anthropometry (^.i/.), 
which was invented by the French savant, A. Bertillon. The 
reasons that led to its general supersession may be summed up 
in its costliness, the demand for superior skill in subordinate 
agents and the liability to errors not eiisy to trace and correct. 
A still more potent reason remained, the comparative failure 
of results. It was found in the first four years of its use in England 
and Wales that an almost inappreciable number of identifications 
were effected by the anthropometric system ; namely, 152 in 
1898, 243 in 1899, 462 in 1900, and 503 in 1901, the year in 
which it was supplemented by the luse of “ finger prints ” 

The figures soon increased by leaps and bounds. In 1902 the 
total number of searches among the records were 6826 and the 
identifications 1722 for London and the provinces ; in 1903 
the searches were 11,919, the identifications 3642 ; for the 
first half of 1904 the searches were 6697 and the identifications 
2335. in India and some of the colonies the results were still 
more remarkable ; the recognitions in 1903 were 9512, and 
17,289 in 1904. Were returns available from other countries 
very similar figures would no doubt be shown. Among these 
countries are Ireland, Australasia, Ceylon, South Africa, and many 
great cities of the United States ; and the system is extending 
to (iermany, Austria-Hungary and other parts of Europe. 

The record of finger prints in ICngland and Wal(*s is kept by 
the Metropolitan police at New Scotland Yard. They were at 
first limited to piTsons convicted at courts at quarter sessions 
and assizes and to all persons sentenced at minor courts to more 
than a month without option of fine for serious offences. The 
finger prints when taken by prison warders are forwarded to 
London for registration and reference on demand. The total 
number of finger-print slips was 70,000 in 1904, and weekly 
additions were being made at the rate of 350 slips. I'he 
advanti^es of the record system need not be emphasized. By 
its means identification is prompt, inevitable and absolutely 
accurate. By forwarding the finger prints ol all remanded 
prisoners to New Scotland Yard, their antecedents are established 
beyond all hesitation. 

In pa.st times identification of criminals who had passed through 
the hands of the law was compassed by branding, imprinting 
by a hot iron, or tattooing with an indelible sign, such as a crown, 
flour de lys or initials upon the shoulder or other part of the body. 
This practice, long since abandoned, was in a measure continued 
in the British army, when offenders against military law were 
ordered by sentence of court-martial to be marked with “ D ” 
for deserter and “ H.C.” bad character ; this ensured their 
recognition and prevented re-enlistment ; but all such penalties 
have now disappeared. (A. G.) 
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ideograph (Gr. idea, and ypatjuiv, to write), a symbol 
or character painted, written or inscribed, representing ideas 
and not sounds ; such a form of writing is found in Chinese 
and in most of the Egyptian hieroglyphs (see Writing). 

IDIOBLAST (Gr. mSios', peculiar, and /i^Aa^rros, a shoot), a 
botanical term for an individual cell which is distinguished 
by its shape, size or contents, such as the stone-cells in the soft 
tissue of a pear. 

IDIOM (Gr. (Suo/m, something peculiar and personal ; t6tos', 
one’s own, personal), a form of expression whether in words, 
grammatical construction, phraseology, &c., which is peculiar 
to a language ; sometimes also a special variety of a particular 
language*, a dialect. 

IDIOSYNCRASY (Gr. lA^LOfrvyKpatrui^ peculiar habit of body 
or temperament ; mSu)?, one’s own, and o-eyKpafrts, blending, 
tempering, from (rvyK€f)ayvv(TH<u^ to put together, compound, 
mix), a physical or mental condition peculiar to an individual 
usuallv taking the form of a special susce.|jtibility to particular 
stimuli ; thus it is an idiosyncrasy of one individual that 
abnormal sensations of discomfort should he excited by certain 
odours or colours, by the presence in the room of a cat, &c. : 
similarly certain persons are found to be peculiarly responsive or 
irresponsive to the action of particular drugs. Tlie word is also 
used, generally, of any eccentricity or peculiarity of character, 
appearancij, iVc. 

IDOLATRY, the worship (Gr. Aarpciu) of idols (Gr. tieiDAoi'), I 
i.€. images or other objects, believed to represent or be the 
abode of a superhuman personalit)'. The term is oiten used 
generically to include such varied forms as litholatry, dendrolatr) , 
pyrolatry, zoolatry and even necrolatry. In an age when the 
studs' of religion was practically confined to Judaism and 
(Christianity, idolatry was regaidcd as a degeneration from an 
uiK'orrupt primeval faith, but the comparative and historical 
in\'estigation of religion has shown it to be rather a .stage ol an 
upward movement, and that by no means the earliest. It is 
not found, for instance, among Jiushmen, E'tiegians, ICskimos, 
while it readied a high development among the great civiliza- 
tions of the ancient world in both hemispiheres.^ its earliest 
stLiges are to bi* sought in naturism and animism. To give 
concreteness to the vague ideas thus worshipped the idol, at 
first rough and crude, comes to the help of the sa\*age, and in 
couTse of time through inability to distinguish subjective and 
objective, <'omes to be identified with the idea it originally 
svmbolized. The degraded form of animism known as fetichism 
is usually the direct antecedent of idolatry. A fetich is adored, 
tiol lor itself, hut for the spirit who dwells in it and works through 
It. Fetiches of stone or wood were at a ver\ carlv age shaped 
and polished or coloured and ornauK'rited. A new step was 
taken when the top of the log or stone was shaped like a human 
head ; the rest of the body soon followed. The process can be 
followed with some distinctness in Greece. Sometimes, as in 
Babylonia and Indi'.i, the representation combined human and 
animal forms, hut the human figure is the predominant model ; 
man makes God after his own image. 

Idols may be private and personal like the teraphim of the 
Hebrews or the little figures found in early Egyptian tombs, 
()r — a late development, public and tribal or national. Some, 
like the ancestral images among the Maoris, are the intermittent 
abodes of the spirits of the dead. 

As the earlier stages in the development of the religious con- 
sciousness persist and are often manifest in idolatry, so in the 
higher stp^es, when men have attained loftier spiritual ideas, 
idolatry itself survives and is abundantly visible as a reactionary 

‘ According to Varro the Romans had no animal or human image 
of a god for 170 years alter the founding of the city; Herodotus 
(i. 131) says the Persians had no temples or idols before Artaxerxes 1. ; 
i-ucian {De jarrif. ii) bears similar testimony for Greece and as to 
idols {Dra Syr, 3) for Egypt Eusebius [Praep, Evang. i. y) sums 
up the theory of antiquity in his statement " the oldest peoples had 
no idols." Images ol the gods indeed presuppose a definiteness of 
conception and powers of discrimination that could only be the result 
of history and reflection. The iconic age everywhere succeeded to 
an era in which the objects of worship were Piiicomc, r.g, wooden 
posts, stone steles, cones. 
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tendency. The history of the Jewish people whom the prophets 
sought, for long in vain, to wean from worshipping images 
is an illustration ; so too the vulgarities of modern popular 
Hinduism contrasted with the lofty teaching of the Indian 
sacred books. 

I In the New Testament the word e/’SaiAoAaTpt/a {idolol atria, 
afterwards shortened occasionally to il^oXarpcIa, idolatrta) 
occurs in all four lime.s, viz. in i Cor. x. j.4; Gal. v. 20; i Peter 
iv. 3 ; Col. iii. 5. In the last of these passages it is used to 
describe the sin of covetousness or “ mammon-worship.” In 
the other places it indicates with the utmost generality all the 
rites and practices of those special forms of paganism with which 
Christianity first came into collision. It can only be understood 
by reference to the LXX., where cuSwAoe (like the word “ idol ” 
in A.V.) occasionally translates indifferently no fewer than 
sixteen words by which in the Old Testament the objects of 
what the later Jews called “strange worship” (nij nn^i') art. 
denoted (.see E-nrydopaedia Bihltca). In the widest acceptation 
of the word, idolatry in any form is absolutely forbidden in 
the .second commandment, which runs “ Thou .shalt not make 
unto thee a graven image ; [andj to no visible .shape in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the water under the 
earth, shalt thou bow down or render service” (see Dkca- 
i.ogue). For some account of the questions connected with 
the breaches of this law which arc recorded in the history 
of the Israelites see the article Jf-w^ 3 ; those differences 
as to tiie interpretation of the prohibition which have so 
seriously divided Christendom are discu.sscd under the head of 
J CO NO( LASTS. 

In the ancient church, idolatry was naturally reckoned among 
tho.se magna crimina or great crimes against the first and second 
commandments which invoh'ed the highest ecclesiastical 
censures. Not only were tho.se who had gone openly to heathen 
temples and partaken in the sacrifices (sarnficati) or burnt 
incense (ihurificati) held guilty of this crime ; the same charge, 
in various degrees, was incurred by those whose renunciation 
of idolatry had been private merely, or who otherwise had ii.sed 
unworthy means to evade persecution . by thosi* also who had 
feigned themselves mad to avoid .sacrificing, by all promoters 
and cricouragers of idolati’ous riles, and by idol makers, incense 
.sellers and architects or builder.s ol structures connected with 
idol worship. Idolatry w^as made a crime against the state by 
the laws of Constantius (Cod. Thettd. xv i. 10. 4, 0), forbidding 
all sacrifices on pain of death, and still more by the statutes ol 
Theodosius {Cod. Thml. xvi. 10. 12) enacted in 3(;2, in which 
sacrifice and divination waire declared treasonable and pimi.sh- 
able with death ; the use of lights, incen.se, garlands and 1 illations 
w'as to involve the forfeiture of house and land where they were 
used ; and all who entered heathen temples were to be fined. 
Sec Bingham, Antiqq. bk. xvi. c. 4. 

See also Imagk-worshii’ , and, on the whole question, Religion. 

IDOMENEUS, in Greek legend, son 01 Deucalion, grandson 
of Minos and Pasiphae, and king of Crete. As a descendant 
of Zeus and famous for his beauty, he was one of the suitors of 
Helen ; hence, after her abduction by Paris, he took part in the 
'i’rojan War, in which he distinguished himself by his braverv. 
He is mentioned as a special favourite of Agamemnon {llmd, 
iv. 257). According to Homer (Odyssry, iii. 191), he returned 
home safely with all his countrymen who had survived the war, 
but later legend connects him with an incident similar to that 
of Jephtha’s daughter. Having been overtaken by a violent 
storm, to ensure his safety he vowed to sacrifice to I’oscidon the 
first living thing that met him when he landed on his native 
shore. This proved to be his son, whom he slew in accordance 
with his vow ; whereupon a plague broke out in the island, 
and Idomeneus was driven out. He fled to the district of Sal- 
lentum in Calabria, and subsequently to Colophon in Asia 
Minor, where he settled near the temple of the Clarian Apollo 
and was buried on Mount Cercaphus (Virgil, Aeneid, iii. 12 1, 
400, 531 , and Servius on those passages). But the Cretans showed 
his grave at Cnossus, where he was worshipped as a hero with 
Merioncs (Diod, Sic. v. 79). 



IDRIA:- 

IDRIA, a mining town in Carniola, Austria, 25 m. W. of 
Laibach. Pop. (1900) 5772. It is situated in a narrow Alpine 
valley, on the river Idria, an affluent of the Isonzo, and owes 
its prosperity to the rich mines of quicksilver which were 
accidentally discovered in 1497. Since 1580 they have been 
under the management of the government. The mercurial ore lies 
in a bed of clay slate, and is found both mingled with schist 
and in the form of cinnabar. A special excellence of the ore 
is the greatness of the yield of pure metal compared with the 
amount of the refuse. As regards the quantity annually ex- 
tracted, the mines of Idria rank second to those of Almaden in 
Spain, which are the richest in the world. 

IDRIALIN, a mineral wax accompanying the mercury ore in 
Idria. According to Goldschmidt it can be extracted by means 
of xylol, amyl alcohol or turpentine ; also, without decomposi- 
tion, by distillation in a current of hydrogen, or carbon dioxide. 
It is a white crystalline body, very difficultly fusible, boiling 
above 440*^ C. (824° F.), of the composition C40H2BO. Its solution 
in glacial acetic acid, by oxidation with chromic acid, yielded 
a red powdery solid and a fatty acid fusing at 62*^ C., and 
exhibiting all the characters of a mixture of palmitic and 
stearic acids. 

IDRISI, or Edrisi [Abu Abdallah Mahommed Ibn Mahommed 
Ibn Abdallah Ibn Idrisi, c, a.d. i 099-1 154], Arabic geographer. 
Very little is known of his life. Having left Islamic lands and 
become the courtier and panegyrist of a Christian prince, though 
himself a descendant of the Prophet, he was probably regarded 
by strict Moslems as a scandal, whose name should not, if 
possible, be mentioned. His great-grandfather, Idrisi II., 
“ Biamrillah,’’ a member of the great princely house which had 
reigned for a time as caliphs in north-west Africa, was prince 
of Malaga, and likewise laid claim to the supreme title (Com- 
mander of the Faithful). After his death in 1055, Malaga was 
seized by Granada (1057), and the Idrisi family then probably 
migrated to Ceuta, where a freedman of theirs held power. Here 
the geographer appears to have been born in a.h. 493 (a.d. 1099). 
He is said to have studied at Cordova, and this tradition is con- 
firmed by his elaborate and enthusiastic description of that 
city in his geography. From this work we know that he had 
visited, at some period of his life before a.d. 1154, both Lisbon 
and the mines of Andalusia, He had also once resided near 
Morocco city, and once was at (Algerian) Constantine. More 
precisely, he tells us that in a.d. 1117 he went to see the cave 
of the Seven Sleepers at Ephesus ; he probably travelled ex- 
tensively in Asia Minor. From doubtful readings in his text 
some have inferred that he had seen part of the coasts of France 
and England. We do not know when Roger II. of Sicily (iioi- 
1154) invited him to his court, but it must have beijn between 
1125 and 1150. Idrisi made for the Norman king a celestial 
sphere and a disk representing the known world of his day — 
both in silver. These only absorbed one-third of the metal 
that had been given him for the work, but Roger bestowed on 
him the remaining two-thirds as a present, adding to this 100,000 
pieces of money and the cargo of a richly-laden ship from 
Barcelona. Roger next enlisted Idrisi’s services in the compila- 
tion of a fresh description of the “ inhabited earth ” from 
observation, and not merely from books. The king and his 
geographer chose emissaries whom they sent out into various 
countries to observe, record and design ; as they returned, 
Idrisi inserted in the new geography the information they 
brought. Thus was gradually completed (by the month of 
Shawwal, a.h. 548= mid- January, a.d. 1154), the famous work, 
best known, from its patron and originator, as Al Rojari, but 
whose fullest title seems to have been, The going out of a Curious 
Man to explore the Regions of the Globe, its Provinces^ Islands, 
Cities and their Dimensions and Situation. This has been 
abbreviated to The Amusement of him who desires to traverse 
the Earth, or The Relaxation of a Curious Mind. The title of 
Nubian Geography, based upon Sionita and Hezronita’s mis- 
reading of a passage relating to Nubia and the Nile, is entirely 
unwarranted and misleading. The Rogerian Treatise contains 
a full description of the world as far as it was known to the 
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author. The ** inhabited earth ” is divided into seven ** climates,” 
beginning at the equinoctial line, and extending northwards 
to the limit at which the earth was supposed to be rendered 
uninhabitable by cold. Each climate is then divided by per- 
pendicular lines into eleven equal parts, beginning with the 
western coast of Africa and ending with the eastern coast of 
Asia. The whole world is thus formed into seventy-seven equal 
square compartments. The geographer begins with the first 
part of the first climate, including the westernmost part of the 
Sahara and a small (north-westerly) section of the Sudan (of 
which a vague knowledge had now been acquired by the Moslems 
of Barbary), and thence proceeds eastward through the different 
divisions of this climate till he finds its termination in the Sea 
of China. He then returns to the first part of the second climate, 
and so proceeds till he reaches the eleventh part of the seventh 
climate, which terminates in north-east Asia, as he conceives 
that continent. The inconveniences of the arrangement (ignoring 
all divisions, physical, political, linguistic or religious, which 
did not coincide with those of his “ climates ”) are obvious. 

Though Idrisi was in such close relations with one of the 
most civilized of Christian courts and states, we find few traces 
of his influence on European thought and knowledge. The chief 
exception is perhaps in the delineation of Africa in the world- 
maps of Marino Sanuto (q.v.) and Pietro Vesconte. His account 
of the voyage of the Maghrur in or “ Deceived Men ” of Lisbon 
in the Atlantic (a voyage on which they seem to have visited 
Madeira and one of the Canaries) may have had some effect in 
stimulating the later ocean enterprise of Christian mariners ; but 
we have no direct evidence of this. Idrisi’s Ptolemaic leanings 
give a distinctly retrograde character to certain parts of his 
work, such as east Africa and south Asia ; and, in spite of the 
record of the Lisbon Wanderers, he fully shares the common 
Moslem dread of the black, viscous, stormy and wind-swept 
waters of the western ocean, whose limits no one knew, and over 
which thick and perpetual darkness brooded. At the same time 
his breadth of view, his clear recognition of scientific truths 
(such as the roundness of the world) and his wide knowledge 
and intelligent application of preceding work (such as that of 
Ptolemy, Masudi and Al Jayhani) must not be forgotten. He 
also preserves and embodies a considerable amount of private 
and special information — especially as to Scandinavia (in whose 
delineation he far surpasses his predecessors), portions of the 
African coast, the river Niger (whose name is perhaps first to 
be found, after Ptolemy’s doubtful Nigeir, in Idrisi), portions 
of the African coast, Egypt, Syria, Italy, France, the Adriatic 
shore-lands, Germany and the Atlantic islands. No other 
Arabic work contains a larger assortment of valuable geographical 
facts ; unfortunately the place-names are often illegible or hope- 
lessly corrupted in the manuscripts. Idrisi’s world-map, with 
all its shortcomings, is perhaps the best product of that strangely 
feeble thing — the Mahommedan cartography of the middle ages. 

Besides the Rojari, Idrisi wrote another work, largely geo- 
graphical, cited by Abulfida as The Book of Kingdoms, but 
apparently entitled by its author The Gardens of Humanity 
and the Amusement of the Soul. This was composed for William 
the Bad (1154-1166), son and successor of Roger II., but is 
now lo.st. He likewise wrote, according to Ibn Said, on Medica- 
ments, and composed verses, which are referred to by the Sicilian 
Mahommedan poet Ibn Bashrun. 

Two manuscripts of Idrisi e.xist in the Biblioth^que Nationale, 
Paris, and other two in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. One of the 
English MSS., brought from Egypt by Greaves, is illustrated by a map 
of the known world, and by thirty-three sectional mans (for each 
part of the first three climates). The .second manuscript, brought 
by Pocockc from Syria, bears the date of a.h. go6, or a.d. 1500. 
It consists of 320 leaves, and is illustrated by one general and seventy- 
seven particular maps, the latter consequently including all the parts 
of every climate. The general map was published by Dr Vincent in 
his Periplxis of the Erythraean Sea. A copy of Idrisi’s work in the 
Escorial was destroyed by the fire of 1671. 

An epitome of Idrisi's geography, in the original Arabic, was 
printed, with many errors, in 1592 at the Medicean press in Rome, 
from a MS. preserved in the Grand Ducal library at Florence 
{De geographia universali. Hortulm emtissimus . . . ). Even the 
description of Mecca is here omitted. Pococke supplied it from 
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his MS. In many bibliographical works this impression has been 
wrongly characterized as one of the rarest of books. In 1619 two 
Maronite scholars, Gabriel Sionita and Joannes Hczronita, published 
at Paris a Latin translation of this epitome {Geographia Nubunsts, 
id €si, accuratissima ioitus orbts in VII climata dtvisi descriptio). 
Besides its many inaccuraues of detail, tliis edition, by its unlucky 
title of Nubian Geography, started a fresh and fundamental error 
as to Idrisi’s origin ; this was founded on a misreading of a passage 
where Idrisi describes the Nile passing into Egypt through Nubia— 
not ifirram nostrum” as this version gives, but terram tUtus” 
m here the true translation. George Hieronymus Velschius, a 
German scholar, had prepared a copy of the Arabic original, with 
a Latin translation, which he purposed to have illustrated with notes ; 
but death interrupted this design, and his manuscript remains in 
the university hbraiy of Jena. Casiri {Btb. Ar, Hisp. ii. 13) mentions 
that he had determmed to re-edit this work, but he appears never 
to have executed his intention. The part relating to Africa was 
ably edited by Johann Melchior Hartmann {Commentatio de geo- 
gvaphia Africae Ednsiana, Gottingen, 1791, and Edrtsii Africa, 
Gottingen, 1796). Here are collected the notices of each region 
in other Moslem writers, so as to form, lor tlie time, a fairly complete 
body of Arabic geography as to Africa. Hartmann afterwards 
published Idrisi’s Spain [Hispania, Marburg, 3 vols., 1802-1818). 

An (indifferent) French translation of the whole of Idrisi’s 
geography (the only complete version which has yet appeared), 
based on one of tlie MSS. of the Bibliotli^nue Nationale, Paris, was 
published by Amed6e Jaubert in 1 836-18.40, and forms volumes 
V. and vi. of the liecueil dc voyages issued by the Pans Soci6t6 de 
Gtographie ; but a good and complete edition of the original text is 
still a desideratum. A number of Oriental scholars at Leiden deter- 
mmed m 1861 to undertake the task. Spain and western Europe 
were assigiie.fl to Dozy ; eastern Europe and western A.sia to Engel- 
mann ; central and eastern A.sia to Dcfr^mery ; and Africa to 
de Goeje. The first portion of the work a]ipeared in 1866, under the 
title of Description de I'Afnque et de I’Espagfie par Edrisi, texts arabe, 
publU avec uue traduction, des notes et un glossatre par P. Doty af 
M, J. de Goeje (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1866) ; but the other collaborators 
(lid not furnish their quota. Other parts of Idrisi’s work havT been 
separately edited ; e.g. " Spain ” {Descnprion de Espaha de . . . 
Aledris), by J. A. Cond6, in Arabic and Spanish (Madrid, 1799) : 
“ Sicily ” (Descrizione delta Sicilia . . , di Elidris), by P. D. Magri 
and F. Tardia (Palermo, 1764) ; " Italy ” {Tialia descritta nel “ hbro 
del Re Ruggero,” compilato da Edrisi), hy M. Amari and C. Sdiiaparelli, 
in Arabic and Italian (Rome, 1883) ; " Syna " (Syria desertpta a 
, . . ElEdnsio . . . ),byE. F. C foscnmullcr, m Arabic and Latin, 
1825, and (Idrtsii . . . Syria), by J. Gildemeister (Boim, 1885) 
(the last a Beilage to vol. viii. of the Zeiischrift d, deutsch. PaldsHna- 
Vereins), Sec also M. Casiri, Bibliotheca Arahico-llispana Escuria- 
lensis (2 vols., Madrid, 1760-1770): V. T.agus, ” Idrisii notitiam 
terranim Balticarum ex coramerciis Scandmavorum et Italorum 
. , . ortam esse ” in A tti del I Congvesso tnternas, degli orientalisti 
in Eirenze, p. 395 (Florence, 1880) ; R. A. Braudel “ Om och ur den 
arabiske geografen Idrisi," A had. afhand. (Upsala, i8(j4). (C. R. B.) 

IDUMAEA (T/Joi'/Kua), the Greek equivalent of Edom (dik), 
a territory which, in the works of the Biblical writers, is considered 
to lie S.E. of tlie Dead Sea, between the land of Moab and the 
Gulf of Akaba. Its name, which is connected with the root 
meaning “ red,” is probably applied in reference to the red 
sandstone ranges of the mountains of Petra. ^ This etymology, 
however, is not certain. The apparently theophorous name 
Obed-Edom (2 Sam. vi. 10) shows that Edom is tlie name of a 
divinity. Of this there Is other evidence ; a Leiden papyrus 
names Etum as the wife of the Semitic fire-god Keshpu. 

The early history of Edom is hidden in darkness. The 
Egyptian references to it are few, and do not give us much 
light regarding its early inhabitants. In the early records of 
the Pentateuch, the country is often referred to by the name 
of Seir, the general name for the whole range of mountains on 
the east side of the Jordan- Araba depression south of the Dead 
Sea. These mountains were occupied, so early as we can find 
any record, by a cave-dwelling aboriginal race known as Horites, 
who were smitten by the much-discussed king Chcdorlaomer 
(Gen. xiv. 6) and according to Deut. ii. 22 were driven out by 
the Semitic tribes of Esau’s descendants. The Horites are to 
us little more than a name, though the discovery of cave-dwellers 
of very early date at Gezer in the excavations of 1902-1905 has 
enabled us to form some idea as to their probable culture-status 
and physical character. 

The occupants of Edom during practically the whole period 
of Biblical history were the Bedouin tribes which claimed 

^ A curious etymological .speculation connects the name with the 
story of Esau’s begging for Jacob's pottage, Gen. xxv. 30. 


descent through Esau from Abraham, and were acknowledged 
by the Israelites (Deut. xxiii. 7) as kin. That they intermarried 
with the earlier stock is suggested by the passage in Gen. 
xxxvi. 2, naming, as one of the wives of Esau, Oholibamah, 
daughter of Zibeon the Horite (corrected by verse 20). Among 
the peculiarities of the Edomites was government by certain 
officials known as d'?wVk, 2 which the English versions (by too 
close a reminiscence of the Vulgate duces) translate “ dukes.” 
The now naturalized word “ sheikhs ” would be the exact render- 
ing. In addition to this Bedouin organization there was the 
curious institution of an elective monarchy, some of whose kings 
are catalogued in Gen. xxxvi. 31-39 and i Chron. i, 43-54. These 
kings reigned at some date anterior to the time of Saul. No 
deductions as to their chronology can be based on the silence 
regarding them in Moses’ song, Exodus xv. 15. There was a 
king in Edom (Num. xx. X4) who refused passage to the Israelites 
in their wanderings. 

The history of llie relations of the Edomites and Israelites 
may be briefly summarized. Saul, whose chief herdsman 
Doeg was an Edomite (i Sam. xxi. 7), fought successfully against 
them(i Sam. xiv. 47). Joab (i Kings xi. 16) or Abishai, as his 
deputy (i Chron. xviii. 11,13), occupied Edom for six months and 
devastated it ; it was garrisoned and permanently held by David 
(2 Sam. viii. 14). But a refugee named Hadad, who escaped 
as a child to P)gypt and grew up at the court of the Egyptian 
king, returned in Solomon’s reign and made a scries of reprisal 
raids on the Israelite territory (i Kings xi. 14), This did not 
prevent Solomon introducing Edomites into liis harem (i Kings 
xi. i) and maintaining a navy at P>jon-geber, at the head of 
the Gulf of Akaba (1 Kings ix. 26). Indeed, until the time of 
Jehoram, when the land revolted (2 Kings viii. 20, 22), Edom 
was a dependency of Judah, ruled by a viceroy (i Kings xxii. 
47). An attempt at recovering their independence was tempor- 
arily quelled in a campaign by Amaziah (2 Kings xiv. 7), and 
Azariah his successor was able to renew the sea trade of the Gulf 
of Akaba (2 Kings xiv. 22) which had probably languished since 
the wreck of Jehoshaphat’s ships (i Kings xxii. 48); but the 
ancient kingdom had been re-established by the time of Ahaz, 
and the king’s name, Kaush-Malak, is recorded by 'i’iglath 
Pileser. He made raids on the territory of Judah (2 Chron, 
xxviii. 17). The kingdom, however, was short-lived, and it was 
soon absorbed into tlie vassalage of Assyria. 

The later history of Edom is curious. By the constant west- 
ward pressure of the eastern Arabs, which (after the restraining 
force of the great Mesopotamian kingdoms was weakened) 
assumed irresistible strength, the ancient Edomites were forced 
across the Jordan-Araba depression, and with their name 
migrated to the south of western Palestine. In 1 Maccabees 
V. 65 we find them at Hebron, and this is one of the first indica- 
tions that we discover of the cis-J or(ianic Idumaea of Josephus 
and the Talmud. 

Josephus uses the name Idumaea as including not only 
Gobalitis, the original Mount Seir, but also Amalekitis, the land 
of Amal^, west of this, and Akrabatine, the ancient Acrabbim, 
S.W. of the Dead Sea. In War iV. viii. 2, he mentions two 
villages “ in the ver\’ midst of Idumaea,” named Betaris and 
Caphartobas. The first of these is the modern Beit Jibrin 
(see Eleutheropolts), the second is Tuffuh, near Hebron. 
Jerome describes Idumaea as extending from Beit Jibrin to 
Petra, and ascribes the great caves at the former place to cave- 
dw^ellers like the aboriginal Horites. Ptolemy’s account presents 
us with the last stage, in which the name Idumaea is entirely 
restricted to the cis-Jordanic district, and the old trans-Jordanic 
region is absorbed in Araliia. 

The Idumaean Antipater was appointed by Julius Caesar 
procurator of Judaea, Samaria and Galilee, a.s a reward for 
services rendered against Pompey. He was the father of Herod 
the Great, whose family thus was Idumaean in origin. (See 
Palestine.) (R. A. S. M ) 

2 The same word is used in the anonymous prophecy incorporated 
in the book of Zaebariah (xii. 5) , and in one or two other places as 
well, of Hebrew leaders. 
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IDON, or Ibuna, in Scandinavian mythology, the goddess I 
of youth and spring. She was daughter of the dwarf Svald and 
wife of Bragi. She was keeper of the golden apples, the eating 
of which preserved to the gods their eternal youth. Loki, 
the evil spirit, kidnapped her and the apples, but was forced 
by the gods to restore her liberty. Idun personifies the year 
between March and September, and her myth represents the 
annual imprisonment of spring by winter. 

IDYL, or Idyll (Gr. ctfiiUAiov, a descriptive piece, from tZSos, 
a shape or style ; Lat. idyUium)^ a short poem of a pastoral 
or rural character, in which something of the element of land- 
scape is preserved or felt. The earliest commentators of anti- 
quity used the term to designate a great variety of brief and 
homely poems, in which the description of natural objects was 
introduced, but the pastoral idea came into .existence in con- 
nexion with the Alexandrian school, and particularly with Theo- 
critus, Bion and Moschus, in the 3rd century before Christ. 
It appears, however, that ciSiUAeoi/ was not, even then, used 
consciously as the name of a form of verse, but as a diminutive 
of «f(Sos, and merely signified a little piece in the style of ” 
whatever adjective might follow. Thus the idyls of the pastoral | 
poets were dhvkkia atVoA^Kef, little pieces in the goatherd 
style. We possess ten of the so-called Idyls ” of Theocritus, 
and these are the type from which the popular idea of this kind 
of poem is taken. But it is observable that there is nothing in 
the technical character of these ten very diverse pieces which 
leads us to suppose that the poet intended them to be regarded as 
typical. In fact, if he had been asked whether a poem was or 
was not an idyl he would doubtless have been unable to com- 
prehend the question. As a matter of fact, the first of his 
poems, the celebrated “ Dirge for Daphnis,” has become the 
prototype, not of the modern idyl, but of the modern elegy, 
and the not less famous “ Festival of Adonis ” is a realistic 
mime. It was the six little epical romances, if they may so 
called, which started the conception of the idyl of Theocritus. 
It must be remembered, however, that there is nothing in 
ancient literature which justifies the notion of a form of verse 
recognized as an “ idyl.'' In the 4th century after Christ 
the word seems to have become accepted in Latin as covering 
short descriptive poems of very diverse characters, for the 
early MSS. of Ausoniu.s contain a section of Edyllia," which 
embraces some of the most admirable of the miscellaneous 
pieces of that writer. But that Ausonius himself called his 
poems “ idyls ” is highly doubtful. Indeed, it is not certain 
that the heading is not a mistake for “ Epyllia,” The word 
was revived at the Renaissance and applied rather vaguely 
to Latin and Greek imitations of Theocritus and of Virgil. It 
was also applied to modem poems of a romantic and pastoral 
character published by such writers as Tasso in Italy, Monte- 
mayor in Portugal and Ronsard in French. In 1658 the English 
critic, Edward Phillips, defined an ‘‘ idyl ” as a kind of 
eclogue," but it was seldom used to describe a modem poem. 
Mme Deshouli^res published a series of seven IdyUes in 1675, 
and Boileau makes a vague reference to the form. The senti- 
mental German idyls of Salomon Gessner (in prose, 1758) and 
Voss (in hexameters, 1800) were modelled on Theocritus. 
Goethe’s Alexis und Dora is an idyl. It appears that the very 
general use, or abuse, of the word in the second half of the 
19th century, both in English and French, arises from the 
popularity of two works, curiously enough almost identical in 
date, by two eminent and popular poets. The Idylles herdiques 
(1858) of Victor de Laprade and the Idylls of the King 
(1859) of Tennyson enjoyed a success in either country which 
led to a wide imitation of the title among those who had, 
perhaps, a very inexact idea of its meaning. Among modern 
Germans, Berthold Auerbach and Jeremias Gotthelf have been 
prominent as the composers of sentimental idyls founded on 
anecdotes of village life. On the whole, it is impossible to admit 
that the idyl has a place among definite literary forms. Its 
character is vague and has often been purely sentimental, and 
our conception of it is further obscured by the fact that though 
the noun carries no bucolic idea with it in English, the adjective 
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(“ idyllic ") has come to be synonymous with pastoral and 
rustic, (E* 

IFFLAND, AUOU8T WILHELM (1759-1814), German actor 
and dramatic author, was bom at Hanover on the 19th of April 
1759. His father intended his son to be a clergyman, but the 
boy preferred the stage, aaid at eighteen ran away to Gotha 
in order to prepare himself for a theatrical career. He was 
fortunate enough to receive instruction from Hans Ekhof, and 
made such rapid progress that he was able in 1779 to accept 
an engagement at the theatre in Mannlieim, then rising into 
prominence. He soon stood high in his profession, and extended 
his reputation by frequently playing in other towns. In 1796 
he settled in Berlin, where he became director of the national 
theatre of Prussia; and in i8ir he was made general director 
of all representations before royalty. Iffland produced the 
classical works of Goethe and Schiller with conscientious care ; 
but he had little understanding for the drama of the romantic 
writers. The form of play in which he was most at home, both 
as actor and playwright, was the domestic drama, the sentimental 
play of everyday life. His works are almost entirely destitute 
of imagination ; but they display a thorough mastery of the 
technical necessities of the stage, and a remarkable power of 
: devising effective situations. His best characters are simple 
and natural, fond of domestic life, but too much given to the 
utterance of sentimental commonplace. His best-known plays 
are Die Jdger, Dienstpfiichty Die Advokaten, Die Mundel and 
Die Hagestohen. Iffland was also a dramatic critic, and German 
actors place high value on the reasonings and hints respecting 
their art in his Almanack fur Theater und Theater freunde. In 
1798-1802 he issued his Dramatisehen Werke in 16 volumes, to 
which he added an autobiography {Meine theairalische Laufbahn). 
In j 807-1809 Iffland brought out two volumes of Nene drama- 
tischc Werke, Selections from his writings were afterwards 
published, one in n (Leipzig, 1827-1828), the other in 10 volumes 
(Leipzig, 1844, again i860). As an actor, he was conspicuous 
for his brilliant portrayal of comedy parts. His fine gentlemen, 
polished men of the world, and distinguished princes were 
models of perfection, and showed none of the traces of elaborate 
study which were noticed in his interpretation of tragedy. 
He especially excelled in presenting those types of middle-class 
life which appear in his own comedies. Iffland died at Berlin 
on the 22nd of September 1814. A bronze portrait statue of 
him was erected in front of the Mannheim theatre in 1864. 

Sec K. Dimcker, Iffland in seiiien Schrifien ah Kiinstler, Lehrer, 
und Direktor der Berluier Biihne (1859) ; W. Koffka, Iffland und 
Dalberg (1865) ; and Lampe, Studien itber Iffland ah Dramatiher 
(Celle, 1899). Iffland’s interesting autobiography, Meine ihoaira- 
iische Laufbahn j was republished by H. Holstein in 1885. 

IGLAU (Czech Jihlava), a town of Austria, in Moravia, 
56 m. N.W. of Briinn by rail. Pop. (1900) 24,387, of whom 
4200 arc Czechs and the remainder Germans. Iglau is situated 
on the Iglawa, close to the Bohemian frontier, and is one of the 
oldest towns in Moravia, being the centre of a German-speaking 
enclave. Among the princip^ buildings are the churches of St 
Jakob, St Ignatius, St John and St Paul, the town-hall, and the 
barracks formed from a monastery suppressed under the emperor 
Joseph 11 . There is also a fine cemetery, containing some 
remarkable monuments. It has the principal tobacco and cigar 
factory of the state memopoly, which employs about 2500 hands, 
and has besides a large and important textile and glass industry, 
corn and saw-mills, pottery and brewing. Fairs are periodically 
held in the town ; and the trade in timber, cereals, and linen and 
woollen ^oods is generally brisk. 

Iglau is an old mining town where, according to legend, the 
silver mines were worked so early as 799. King Ottakar 1 . 
(1198-1230) established here a mining office and a mint. At a 
very early date it enjoyed exceptional privileges, which were 
confirmed by King Wenceslaus I. in the year. 1250. The town- 
hall contains a collection of municipal and mining laws dating as 
far back as 1389. At Iglau, on the 5th of July 1436, the treaty 
was made with the Hussites, by which the emperor Sigismund 
was acknowledged king of Bohemia. A granite column near the 
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town marks the spot where Ferdinand L, in 1527, swore fidelity 
to the Bohemian states. During the Thirty Y ears’ War Iglau was 
twice captured by the Swedes. In 1 742 it fell into the hands of 
the Prussians^ and in December 1805 the Bavarians under 
Wrede were defeated near the town. 

IGLESIAS, a town and episcopal see of Sardinia in the province 
of Cagliari, from which it is 34 m. W.N.W. by rail, 620 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. (iQoi) 10,436 (town), 20,874 (commune). It 
is finely situated among the mountains in the S.W. portion 
of the island, and is chiefly important as the centre of a mining 
district ; it has a government school for mining engineers. 
The minerals are conveyed by a small railway via Monteponi 
(with its large lead and zinc mine) to Portovesme (15 m. S.W. 
of Iglesias in the sheltered gulf of Carloforte), near i^ortoscuso, 
where they are shipped. The total amount of the minerals 
extracted m Sardinia in 1905 was 170,236 tons and their value 
^7^5, 054 (chiefly consisting of g()yj4g tons of calamine zinc, 
26,051 of blende zinc, 24,798 tons of lead and 15,429 tons of 
lignite) : the greater part of them -118,009 tons— was exported 
from Portoscuso l)y sea and most of the rest from Cagliari, the 
zinc going mainly to Antwerp, and in a less proportion to 
Bordeaux and Dunkirk, while the lead is sent to Pertusola 
near Spezia, to be smelted. At Portoscuso is also a tunny 
fishery. 

The cathedral of Iglesias, built by the Pisans, has a good 
facade (restored) ; the interior is late Spanish Gothic. San 
Francesco is a fine Gothic church with a gallery over the entrance, 
while Sta Chiara and the church of the Capuchins (the former 
dating from 1285) show a transition between Romanesque and 
Gothic. The battlemented town walls are well preserved and 
picturesque ; the castle, built in 1325, now contains a glass 
factory. The church of Nostra Signora del Buon Cammino 
above the town (1080 ft.) commands a fine view. 

IGNATIEV, NICHOLAS PAVLOVICH, Count (1832-1908), 
Russian diplomatist, was born at St Petersburg on the 29th of 
January 1832. His father, Captain Paul Ignatiev, had been 
taken into favour by the tsar Nicholas 1 ., owing to his fidelity 
on the occasion of the military conspiracy in 1825 ; and the 
grand duke Alexander (afterwards tsar) stood sponsor at the 
boy’s baptism. At the age of seventeen he became an officer 
of the Guards. His diplomatic career begun at the congress 
of Paris, after the Crimean \^'ar, where he took an active part 
as military attache in the negotiations regarding the rectification 
of the Russian frontier on the - Lower Danube. Two years 
later (1858) he w'as sent with a small escort on a dangerous 
mission to Khiva and Bokhara. The khan of Khiva laid a plan 
for detaining him as a hostage, but he eluded the danger and 
returned safely, after concluding with the khan of B(;khara a 
treaty of friendship. His next diplomatic exploit was in the 
Far Fast, as plenipotentiary to the court of Peking. When the 
Chinese government was terrified by the advance of the Anglo- 
French expedition of i860 and the burning of the Summer 
Palace, he worked on their fears so dexterously that he obtained 
for Russia not only the left bank of the Amur, the original 
object of the mission, but also a large extent of territory and 
sea-coast south of that river. This success w^as supposed to 
prove his capacity for dealing with Orientals, and paved his way 
to the post of ambassador at ('onstantinople, which he occupied 
from 1864 till 1877. Here his chief aim w^as to liberate from 
Turkish domination and bring under the influence of Russia 
the Christian nationalities in general and the Bulgarians in 
particular. His restless activity in this field, mostly of a semi- 
official and secret character, culminated in the Russo-Tiirkish 
war of 1877-1878, at the close of which he negotiated with the 
Turkish plenipotentiaries the treaty of San Stefano. As the 
war which he had done so much to bring about did not eventually 
secure for Russia advantages commensurate with the sacrifices 
involved, he fell into disfavour, and retired from active service. 
Shortly after the accession of Alexander III. in i 38 i, he was 
appointed minister of the interior on the understanding that he 
w^ould carry out a nationalist, reactionary policy, but his shifty 
ways and his administrative incapacity so displeased his imperial 


master that he was dismissed in the following year. After that 
time he exercised no important influence in public affairs. He 
died on the 3rd of July 1908. 

IGNATIUS (Tymnos), bi.shop of Antioch, one of the “ Apos- 
tolic Fathers.” No one connected with the history of the early 
Christian Church is more famous than Ignatius, and yet among 
the leading churchmen of the time there is scarcely one about 
whose career we know so little. Our only trustworthy infor- 
mation is derived from the letters which he wrote to various 
churches on his last journey from Antioch to Rome, and from 
the short epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians. The earlier 
patristic writers seem to have known no more than wc do. 
Irenaeus, for instance, gives a quotation from his Kpistle to 
the Romans and does not appear to know (or if he knew he 
has forgotten) the name of the author, since he describes him 
(Adv. haer, v. 28. 4) as “ one of those belonging to us ” (rts rCiv 
yfi€T€pm'). If Eusebius possessed any knowledge about Ignatius 
apart from the letters he never reveals it. The only shred of 
extra information which he gives us is the statement that 
Ignatius ” was the second successor of Peter in the bishopric 
of Antioch ” (Eccles. hist. iii. 36). Of course in later times 
a cloud of tradition arose, but none of it bears the least evidence 
of trustworthiness. The martyrologies, from which the account 
of his martyrdom that used to appear in uncritical church 
histories is taken, are full of anachronisms and impossibilities. 
'I'here are two main types - the Roman and the Syrian — out 
of which the others are compounded. 'J'hcy contradict each 
other in many points, and even their own statements in different 
places are sometimes quite irreconcilable. Any truth that 
the narrative may contain is hopelessly overlaid with fiction. 
We are therefore limited to the Epistles for our information, 
and before we can use even these we arc confronted with a most 
complex critical problem, a problem which for ages aroused 
the most bitter controversy, hut which happily now, thanks 
to the labours of Zahn, Lightfoot, Harnack and Funk, may be 
.said to have reached a satisfactory solution. 

1. I'he Problem of the Three Recensions, — The Ignatian 
problem arises from the fact that we possess three different 
recenskms of the Epistles, {a) The short recension (often called 
the Vossian) contains the letters to the Ephesians, Magnesians, 
Trallians, Romans, Philadelphians, Smyrnaeans and to Pol>- 
carp. This recension was derived in its Greek form from the 
famous Medicean MS. at P'lorence and firs! published by Vossius 
in 1646 (sec Theol, Liieraturzeiiung, 1906, 596 f., for an early 
papyrus fragment in the Berlin Museum, containing Ad Smyrn. 
iii. ^w.--xii. init,). In the Medicean MB. the ICpistle to the Romans 
is missing, but a Greek version of this epistle was discovered 
by Ruinart, embedded in a mariyrium, in the National Library 
at Paris and published in 1689. 'rhere are also (i) a Latin 
version made by Robert (Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, about 
1250, and published by Usshcr in 1644— two years before the 
Vossian edition appeared ; (2) an Armenian version which 
was derived from a Syriac not earlier than the 5th century 
and published at Constantinople in 1783 ; (3) some fragments 
of a Syriac version published in Cureton’s edition of Ignatius ; 
(4) fragments of a Coptic version first published in Lightfoot’s 
work (ii. 859-882). (b) The long recension contains the seven 
Epistles mentioned above in an expanded form and several 
additional letters besides. 'I’he Greek form of the recension, 
which has been preserved in ten MSS., has thirteen letters, 
the additional ones being to the Tarsians, the Philippians, 
the Antiochians, to Hero, to Mary of Cassobola and a letter 
of Mary to Ignatius. The Latin form, of which there are thirteen 
extant MSS., omits the letter of Mary of Cassobola, but adds 
to the list the Laus Heronis, two Epistles to the apostle John, 
one to the Virgin Mary and one from Mary to Ignatius, {c) The 
Syriac or Curetonian recension contains only three Epistles, 
viz, to Polycarp, to the Romans, and to the Ephesians, and 
these when compared with the same letters in the short and 
long recensions are found to be considerably abbreviated. The 
Syriac recension was made by William Cureton in 1845 
three Syriac MSS. which had recently been brought from the 
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Nitnan desert and deposited in the British Museum. One 
of these MSS. belongs to the 6th century ; the other two are 
later. Summed up in a word, therefore, the Ignatian problem 
is this : which of these three recensions (if any) represents the 
actual work of Ignatius ? 

II. History of the Contr(n)ersy. — The history of the controversy 
may be divided into three periods : {a) up to the discovery 
of the short recension in 1646 ; {b) between 1646 and the dis- 
covery of the Syriac recension in 1845 ; {c) from 1845 to the 
present day. In the first stage the controversy was theological 
rather than critical. The Reformation raised the question as 
to the authority of the papacy and the hierarchy. Roman 
Catholic scholars used the interpolated Ignatian Epistles very 
freely in their defence and derived many of their arguments 
from them, while Protestant scholars threW discredit on these 
Epistles. The Magdeburg centuriators expressed the gravest 
doubts as to their genuineness, and Calvin declared that “ nothing 
was more foul than those fairy tales (naeniis) published under 
the name of Ignatius ! ” It should be stated, however, that 
one Roman Catholic scholar, Denys Petau (Petavius), admitted 
that the letters were interpolated, while the Protestant Vedclius 
acknowledged the seven letters mentioned by Eusebius. In 
England the Ignatian Epistles took an important place in the 
episcopalian controversy in the 1 7th century. Their genuineness 
was defended by the leading Anglican writers, e,g, Whitgift, 
Hooker and Andrewes, and vigorously challenged by Dissenters, 
c.g. the five Presbyterian ministers who wrote under the name 
of Smectymnuus and John Milton,^ The second period is 
marked by the recognition of the superiority of the Vossian 
recension. This was speedily demonstrated, though some 
attempts were made, notably by Jean Morin or Morinus (about 
1656), Whiston (in 1711) and Meier (in 1836), to resuscitate 
the long recension. Many Protestants still maintained that 
the new recension, like the old, was a forgery. 'Fhc chief attack 
came from Jean DaiM, who in his famous work (1666) drew up 
no fewer than sixty -six objections to the genuineness of the 
Ignatian literature. He was answered by Pearson, who in his 
V tndiciae epistolarum S, Ignatii (1672) completely vindicated 
the authenticity of the Vossian lipistles. No further attack 
of any importance was made till the time of Baur, who like 
Daille rejected both recensions. In the third stage— inaugurated 
in 1845 by Cureton’s work— the controversy has ranged round 
the relative claims of the Vo.ssian and the Curetonian recensions. 
Scholars have been divided into three camps, viz. (i) those 
who followed Cureton in maintaining that the three .Syriac 
Epistles alone were the genuine work of Ignatius. Among 
them may be mentioned the names of Bunsen, A. Ritschl, 
R. A. Lipsius, E. de Pres.sense, H. Ewald, Milman, Bohringer. 
(2) Those who accepted the genuineness of the Vossian recension 
and regarded the Curetonian as an abbreviation of it, e.g, 
Petermann, Denzingcr, Ilhlhorn, Merx, and in more recent times 
Th. Zahn, J. B. Lightfoot, Ad. Harnack and F. X. Funk. (3) 
Those who denied the authenticity of both recensions, e.g, Baur 
and Hilgenfeld and in recent times van Manen,- Volter-*^ and 
van Loon.-* The result of more than half a century’s discussion 
has been to restore the Vossian recension to the premier position. 

ITT. The Origin of the Long Recension. — The arguments 
against the genuineness of the long recension are decisive. 
(1) It conflicts with the statement of Eusebius. (2) The first 
trace of its use occurs in Anastasius of Antioch (a.d. 598) and 
Stephen Gobarus (r. 575-600). (3) The ecclesiastical system 
of the letters implies a date not earlier than the 4th century. 
(4) The recension has been proved to be dependent on the 
Apostolical Constitutions. (5) The doctrinal atmosphere implies 
the existence of Arian and Apollinarian heresies. (6) The 
added passages reveal a difference in style which stamps them 
at once as interpolations. There are several different theories 

1 In his short treatise " Of Prelatical Episcopacy," works iii. 
p. 72 (Pickering, 1851). 

Theologisch. Tijdschrift (1892), 625 - 633 - 

> Ih. (1886). 114-136 ; Die IgncUianischen Brtefe (1892). 

* lb. (1893) 275-316. 


with regard to the origin of the recension. Some, e.g. Leclerc, 
Newman and Zahn, think that the writer was an Arifim and that 
the additions were made in the interest of Arianism. Funk, 
on the other hand, regards the writer as an Apollinarian. Light- 
foot opposes both views and suggests that it is better “ to con- 
ceive of him as writing with a conciliatory aim.” 

IV. The Objections to the Curetonian Recension, — The objections 
to the Syriac recension, though not so decisive, are strong 
enough to carry conviction with them, (i) We have the express 
statement of Eusebius that Ignatius wrote seven Epistles. 
(2) Hiere are statements in Polycarp’s Epistle which cannot 
be explained from the three Syriac Epistles. (3) The omitted 
portions are proved by Lightfoot after an elaborate analysis to 
he written in the same style as the rest of the epistles and could 
not therefore have been later interpolations. (4) The Cure- 
tonian letters are often abrupt and broken and show signs of 
abridgment. (5) The discovery of the Armenian version proves 
the existence of an earlier Syriac recension corresponding to 
the Vossian of which the Curetonian may be an abbreviation. 
It seems impossible to account for the origin of the Curetonian 
recension on theological grounds. The theory that the abridg- 
ment was made in the interests of Eutychianism or Mono- 
physitism cannot be substantiated. 

I V. The Date and Genuineness of the Vossian Epistles. — We are 
! left therefore with the seven Epistles. Are they the genuine 
work of Ignatius, and, if so, at what date were they written ? 
The main objections are as follows : (1) The conveyance of a 
condemned pri.soner to Rome to be put to death in the amphi- 
theatre is unlikely on historical grounds, and the route taken 
is improbable for geographical reasons. This objection has very 
little solid basis. (2) The heresies against which Ignatius 
contends imply the rise of the later Gnostic and Docetic sects. 
It is quite certain, however, that Docetism was in existence in 
the ist century (cf. i John), while many of the principles of 
Gnosticism were in vogue long before the great Gnostic sects 
arose (cf. the Pastoral Epistles). There is nothing in Ignatius 
which implies a knowledge of the teaching of Basilides or 
Valentinus. In fact, as Harnack says : “No Christian writer 
after 140 could have described the false teachers in the way that 
Ignatius does.” (3) The ecclesiastical system of Ignatius is 
too developed to have arisen as early as the time of Trajan. 
At first sight this objection seems to be almost fatal. But we 
have to remember that the bishops of Ignatius are not bishops 
in the modem sense of the word at all, but simply pastors of 
churches. They are not mentioned at all in two Epistles, viz. 
Romans and Philippians, which seems to imply that this form 
of government was not universal. It is only when we read 
modern ecclesiastical ideas into Ignatius that the objection has 
much weight. To sum up, as Uhlhom says : “ The collective 
mass of internal evidence against the genuineness of the letters 
... is in.sufticient to counterbalance the testimony of the 
Epistle of Polycarp in their favour. He who would prove the 
Epistles of Ignatius to be .spurious must begin by proving the 
Epistle of Poly carp to be spurious, and such an undertaking is 
not likely to succeed.” This being so, there is no reason for 
rejecting the opinion of Eusebius that the Epistles were w’ritten 
in the reign of Trajan. Harnack, who formerly dated them 
about 140, now says that they were written in the latter years 
of Trajan, or possibly a little later (i 17-125). The majority of 
scholars place them a few years earlier (110-117).'* 

The letters of Ignatius unfortunately, unlike the Epistles of 
St Paul, contain scant autobiographical material. We are told 
absolutely nothing about the history of his career. The fact 
that like St Paul he describes himself as an €KTpmfia (Rom. 9), 
and that he speaks of himself as “ the last of the Antiochene 
Christians” (Trail. 13; Smyrn. xi.), seems to suggest that he 
had been converted from paganism somewhat late in life and 
that the process of conversion had been abrupt and violent. 
He bore the surname of Theophorus, i.e. “ God-clad ” or “ bearing 

“ But there are still a few scholars, e.g.' van Manen and Volter, 
who prefer a date about 150 or later ; van Loon goes as late as 175. 
See article " Old-Christian Literature," Ency. Bib. iii. col. 3488, 
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God.” Later tradition regarded the word as a passive form 
(“ God-bome and explained it by the romantic theory that 
Ignatius was the child whom Christ took in his arms (Mark ix. 
36-37). The date at whicli he became bishop of Antioch cannot 
be determined. At the time when the Epistles were written he 
had just been sentenced to death, and was being sent in charge 
of a band of soldiers to Rome to fight the beasts in the amphi- 
theatre. 7 'he fact that he was condemned to the amphitheatre 
proves that he ( ould not have been a Roman citizen. We lose 
sight of him at Troas, but the presumption is that he wa.s martyred 
at Rome, though we have no early evidence of this. 

But if the Epistles tell us little of the life of Ignatius, they give 
U.S an excellent picture of the man himscli', and are a mirror in 
which we see reflected certain ideals of the life and tliought of 
the day. Ignatius, as Schaff says, “is the incarnation of three 
closely connected ideas : the glory of martyrdom, the omni- 
p{)tence of episcopacy, and the hatred of heresy and schism.” 

1. Zeal for martyrdom in later days became a disease in the 
Church, but in the case of Ignatius it is the mark of a hero, 
'i'he heroic note runs through all the Epistles ; thus he say.s : 

“ I bid all men Icnow that of niy own free will 1 die for God, unless 
ye should hinder mo . . . Let ino be given to the wild beasts, for 
through them I can attain unto God. I am God's wheat, and I 
am ground by the wiki beasts that T may be found the pure bread 
of Christ. Entice the wild boasts tliat they may become my sepulchre 
. . . ; come fire and cross and griipplmgs with wild beasts, wrench- 
ing of bones, hackmg of Umba, crushmg.s ol uiy whole body ; only 
be it mine to attain unto Je.sus Christ " .<1-5). 

2. Ignatius constantly contends for the recognition of the 
authority of the ministers of the church. “ Do nothing,” he 
writes to the Magnesians, “ without the bishop and the presbyters. 
The “ three orders ” are essential to the church, without them 
no church is worthy of the name (cf. J'talL 3). “ It is not 
lawdul apart from the bishop either to baptize or to hold a 
love-feast ” {Smyrn, 8). Respect is due to the bishop as to God, 
to the presbyters as the council of God and the college of apostles, 
to the deacons as to Jesus Christ {Trail. 3), The.se terms must 
not, of course, be taken in their developed modem sense. 'J'he 
“ bishop ” of Ignatius seems to reprc.scnl the modern pastor of 
a church. As Zahn has shown, Ignatius is not stri\ing to 
introduce a special form of ministry, nor is he endeavouring to 
substitute one form for another. His particular interest is not 
so much in the form of ministry as in the unity of the church. 
It is this that i.s his chief concern. Centrifugal forces were at 
work. Differences of theological opinion were arising. Churches 
had a tendency to split up into .sections. The age of the apostles 
had passed away and their successors did not inherit their 
authority. The unity of the churches wiis in danger, Ignatius 
was resisting this fatal tendency which threatened ruin to the 
faith. The only remedy fcir it in those days was to exalt the 
authority of the ministry and make il the centre of church life. 
It should be noted lliat (1) there is no trace of the later doctrine 
of apostolical suecc.ssion ; (2) the ministr)' is never .sacerdotal in 
the letters of Ignatius. As Liglitfoot puts it : “ The ecclesiastical 
order was enforced by him (Ignatius) almost solely as a .security 
lor doctrinal purity. The threefold ministry was the husk, the 
shell, which protected the precious kernel of the truth ” (i. 40). 

3. Ignatius fights most vchcmentl)^ against the current forms 
of heresy. The chief danger to the church came from the 
Docetists who denied the reality of the humanity of Christ and 
ascribed to him a phantom body, lienee we find Ignatius 
laving the utmost stress on the fart that Christ “ was truly bom 
andate and drank, was truly persecuted under Pontius Pilate . . . 
was truly raised from the dead ” {Trail, 9). “ 1 know that He 
was in the flesh even after the resurrection, and when He came 
to Peter and his company. He said to them, ‘Lay hold and 
handle me, and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit * ” {Smyrn. 
3). Equally emphatic is Ignatius’s protest against a return to 
J udaism. “ It is monstrous to talk of J esus Christ and to practise 
Judaism, for Christianity did not believe in Judaism but Judaism 
in Christianity ” {Magn. 10). 

Reference must also be made to a few of the more characteristic 
points in the theology of Ignatius. As far as Christology is 


concerned, besides the insistence on the reality of the humanity 
of Christ already mentioned, there are two other points which 
call for notice, (i) Ignatius is the earliest writer outside the 
New Testament to describe Christ under the categories of current 
philosophy ; cf. the famous passage in Eph. 7. “ There is one 
only physician, of flesh and of spirit {aupKiKh^ Kal TTvci^/xan/cos), 
generate and ingenerate {y€uvtjThi nal God in 

man, true life in death, son of Mary and son of God, first passible 
and then impassible ” (irpiorov TraOyjrhi kuI d7ra6^>Js). (2) 

Ignatius is also the first wTiter outside the New Testament to 
mention the Virgin Birtli, upon which he lays the utmo.st stress. 
“ Hidden 'from the prince of this world were the virginity of 
Mary and her child-bearing and likewise also the death of the 
Lor^ three mysteries to be cried aloud, the which were wrought 
in the silence of God ” {Eph. 19). Here, it will be observed, we 
have the nucleus of the later doctrine of the deception of Satan. 
In regard to the Eucharist also later ideas occur in Ignatius. 
It is termed a fjLvcrrypiov {Trail. 2), and the influence of the Greek 
mysteries is seen in such language as that used in Eph. 20, 
where Ignatius describes the Eucharistic bread as “ the medicine 
of immortality and the antidote against death.” When Ignatius 
says too that “ the heretics abstain from Eucharist becau.se they 
do not allow that the Eucharist i.s the flesh of Christ,” the word.s 
seem to imply that materialistic ideas were beginning to find an 
entrance into the church {Smyr. 6). Other points that call for 
special notice are : (i) Ignatius’s rather extravagant angclolugy. 
In one place for instance he speaks of himself as being able to 
comprehend heavenly things and “ the arrays of angels and the 
musterings of principalities ” {Trail. 5). (2) His view of the Old 
Testament. In one important passage Ignatius emphatically 
states his belief in the supremacy of Christ c\’cn over “ the 
archives” of the faith, i.e. the Old Testament: “As for me, my 
archives — my inviolable archives— are Jesus Christ, His cross. His 
death. His resurrection and faith through Him {PiuludeJ. 8). 

Authorities. — T. Zalui, If^natius von AniiocMcn (Gotha, 1^573) ; 
J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic fathers, part ii (Lonclou, 2iu) ed., i88y) ; 
F. X. Funk, Ihf Echtheit dcr %gnat Bricfe (Tubingen, 1892) , A. 
Harnack, Chronologie der alkhnstUchm IMerahiv (Leipzig, 1807). 
There is a good bibliography in G. Kruger, Early Christian Literature 
(Eng, tran.i, i8<)7, pp. 28-29). See also Aposiuut: Fathers. 

(H. T. A.) 

IGNORAMUS (Latin for “ wc do not know,” “ we take no 
notice of ”), properly an English law' term for the endorsement 
on the bill of indictment made by a grand jury when they 
“ throw out ” the bill, i.c. when they do not consider that the 
case should go to ii petty jury. The expression is now obsolete, 
“ not a true bill,” “ no bill,” being used. The expressions 
“ ignoramus jury,” “ ignoramus Whig,” &c., w'ere common in 
the political satires and pamphlets of the years following on 
the throwing out of the biff for high treason against the 2nd 
carl of Shaftesbury in 1681. The application of the term to an 
ignorant person dates from the early part of the 17th century. 
The New English Dictionary quotes two examples illustrating 
the early connexion oi the term with the law or lawyers. George 
Ruggle (1575-1622) in 1615 wrote a Latin play with the title 
Ignoramus^ the name being also that of the chief character in 
it, intended for one iTancis Brakin, the recorder of Cambridge. 
It is a satire against tJie ignorance and pettifogging of the 
common lawyers of the day. It was answered by a prose tract 
(not printed till 1648) by one Robert Callis, serjeant-at-law. This 
bore the title of The Case and Argument against Sir Ignoramus of 
Cambridge. 

IGNORANCE (Lat. ignorantiUf from ignorare, not to know), 
want of knowledge, a state of mind which in law has important 
consequences. A well-known legal maxim runs: ignorantia 
juris fwn excusal {‘^ ignorance of the law does not excuse ”). Witli 
this is sometimes coupled another maxim : ignorantia facii 
excusat (“ ignorance of the fact excuses ”). That every one who 
has capacity to understand the law is presumed to know it 
is a very necessary principle, for otherwise the courts would be 
continually occupied in endeavouring to solve problems which 
by their very impracticability would render the administration 
of justice next to impossible. It would be necessary for the 
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court to engage in endless inquiries as to the true inwardness 
of a man’s mmd, whether his state of ignorance exbted at the 
time of the commission of the offence, whether such a condition 
of mind was inevitable or brought about merely by indifference 
on his part. Therefore, in English, as in Roman law, ignorance 
of the law is no ground for avoiding the consequences of an act. 
So far as regards criminal offences, the maxim as to iptorantia 
juris admits of no exception, even in the case of a foreigner 
temporarily in England, who is likely to be ignorant of English 
law. In Roman kw the harshness of the rule was mitigated 
in the case of women, soldiers and persons under the age of 
twenty-five, unless they had good legal advice within reach 
(Dig. xxii. 6. 9). Ignorance of a matter of fact may in general 
be alleged in avoidance of the consequence^ of acts and agree- 
ments, but such ignorance cannot be pleaded where it is the 
duty of a person to know, or where, having the means of know- 
ledge at his disposal, he wilfully or negligently fails to avail 
himself of it (see Contract). 

In logic, ignorance is that state of mind whidi for want of 
evidence is equally unable to affirm or deny one thing or another. 
Doubt, on the other hand, can neither affirm nor deny because 
the evidence seems equally strong for both. For Ignoratio 
Elenchi (ignorance of the refutation) see Fallacy. 

IGNORANTINES (Freres Ignorantins), a name given to the 
Brethren of the Christian Schools (Freres des Nicoles Chreiiennes)^ 
a religious fraternity founded at Reims in 1680, and formally 
organized in 1683, by the priest Jean Baptiste de la Salle, for 
the purpose of affording a free education, especially in religion, 
to the children of the poor. In addition to the three simple 
\'ows of chastity, poverty and obedience, the brothers were 
required to give their services without any remuneration and 
to wear a special habit of coarse black material, consisting of a 
(',assock, a hooded cloak with hanging sleeves and a broad- 
brimmed hat. The name Ignorantine was given from a clause 
in the rules of the order forbidding the admission of priests with 
a thecjlogical education. Other popular names applied to the 
order are Frhes de Saint-Yonj from the house at Rouen, wliich 
was their headquarters from 1705 till 1770, Frhes d quatre bras, 
from their hanging sleeves, and Freres Foueiieurs, from their 
former use of the whip (fouei) in punishments. The order, 
approved by Pope Benedict Xlfl. in 1724, rapidly spread over 
France, and atoough dissolved by the National Assembly’s 
decree in February 1790, was recalled by Napoleon 1 . in 1804, 
and formally recognized by the French government in 1808. 
Since then its members have penetrated into nearly every country 
of Europe, and into America, Ask and Africa. 'J'hey number 
about 14,000 members and liave over 2000 schools, and are 
the strongest Roman Catholic male order. Though not officially 
connected with the Jesuits, their organization and discipline 
are very similar. 

See J. B. Blam, La }'ie du vhthablc J. B. de la Salle (Versailles, 
1887). 

IGUALADA, a town of north-eastern Spain, in the province 
of Barcelona, on the left bank of the river Noya, a right-hand 
tributary of the Llobregat, and at tiic northern terminus of 
the Igualada-Martorell-Barcelona railway. Pop. (1900) 10,442. 
Igualada is the central market of a rich agricultural and wine- 
producing district. It consists of an old town with narrow 
and irregular streets and the remains of a fortri-ss and ramparts, 
and a new town which possesses regular and spacious streets 
and many fine houses. The local industries, chiefly developed 
since 1880, include the manufacture of cotton, linen, wool, 
ribbons, cloth, chocolate, soap, brandies, leather, cards and 
nails. The famous mountain and convent of Montserrat or 
Monserrat (q.v.) is 12 m. E. 

IGUANA, systematically (Spanish equivalent of 

Carib iwana), a family of pleurodont lizards, comprising about 
50 genera and 300 species. With three exceptions, all the genera 
of this extensive family belong to the New World, being specially 
characteristic of the Neotropical region, where they wcur os 
far south as Patagonia, while extending northward into the 
warmer parts of the Nearctic regions as far as California and 
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British Columbia. The exceptional genera are Brachylophus 
in the Fqi Islands, H&plurus and Chalarodm in Mad^ascar. 
The iguanas are diaracterized by the peculiar foip of their 
teeth, these being round at the root and blade-Hke, with serrated 
edges towards the tip, resembling in this respect tte gigantic 
extinct reptile Igucmodon. The typical forms belonging to this 
family are distinguished by the l^e dewlap or pouch situated 
beneath the head and neck, and by the crest, composed of 
slender elongated scales, which extends in gradually diminishing 
height from the nape of the neck to the extremity of the tail. 
The latter organ is very long, slender and compressed. The 
tongue is generally short and not deeply divided at its extremity, 
nor is its base retracted into a sheath ; it is always moist and 
covered with a glutinous secretion. The prevailing colour of 
the iguanas is green ; and, as the majority of than are arboreal 
in their habits, such colouring is generally regarded as pro- 



Fig. I. — Iguana. 


tective. Those on the other hand which reside on the ground 
have much duller, although as a rule equally protective hues. 
Some iguanas, however (e.g. Anolis carolinensis), posseSs, to an 
extent only exceeded by the chameleon, the power of changing 
their colours, their brilliant green becoming transformed under 
the influence of fear or irritation, into more sombre hues and even 
into black. They differ greatly in size, from a few inches to 
several feet in length. 

One of the largest and most widely distributed is the common 
iguana (Iguana tuberculata), which occurs in the tropical parts 
of Central and South America and the West Indies, with the 
closely allied 7 . rhinolophus. It attains a length of 6 ft., weigh- 
ing then perhaps 30 lb, and is of a greenish colour, occasionally 
mixed with brown, while the tail is surrounded with alternate 
rings of those colours. Its food consists of vegetable substances, 
mostly leaves, which it obtains from the forest trees among 
whose branches it lives and in the hollows of which it deposits 
its eggs. These are of an oblong shape about ij in. 
in length, and are said by travellers to be very pleasant 
eating, especially when taken raw, and mixed with farina. 
They are timid, defenceless animals, depending for safety on 
the comparative inaccessibility of their arbor^ haunts, and 
their protective colouring, which is rendered even more effective 
by their remaining still on the approach of dangper. But the 
favourite resorts of the iguana are trees whitdi oveihang the 
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water, into which they let themselves fall with a splash, whatever 
the height of the tree, and then swim away, or hide at the bottom 
for many minutes. Otherwise they exhibit few signs of animal 
intelligence. “ The iguana,"' says H. W. Bates {The Naturalist 
on the Amazons), “ is one of the stupidest animals I ever met. 
The one 1 caught dropped helplessly from a tree just ahead of 
me ; it turned round for a moment to have an idiotic stare at 
the intruder and then set off running along the path. I ran 



■ Head of J^uana rhinolophu^. 
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alter it and it then stopped as a timid dog would do, crouching the Lower 

down and permitting me to seize it by the neck and carry it off."’ Greensand near 

Along with several other species, notably Cienosura acanthinuraj 

which is omnivorous, likewi.se called iguana, the common iguana 

is much sought after in tropical America ; the natives esteem 

its flesh a delicacy, and capture it by slipping a noose round 

its neck as it sits in fancied security on the branch of a tree. 

Although chiefly arboreal, many of the iguanas take readily L 

to the water ; and there is at least one species, Amblyrkynchus jjj\ 

enstatus, which leads for the most part an aquatic life. These jfeMWW j[ 

marine lizards occur only in the Galapagos Islands, where 1 

they are never seen more w 

than 20 yds. inland, while * 

they may often be observed . ^ 

in companies sc v eral hundreds - 
of yards from the shore, swim- 
ming with great facility by 
means of their flattened tails. 

Their feet are all more or less Skeleton of Jguanodon heYnissavtensis. 


IGUANODON, a large extinct herbivorous land reptile from 
the Wealden formation of western Europe, almost completely 
known by numerous skeletons from Bemissart, near Mons, 
Belgium. It is a typical representative of the omithopodous 
(Gr. for bird-footed) Dinosauria. The head is large and laterally 
compressed with a blunt snout, nearly terminal nostrils and 
relatively small eyes. The sides of the jaws are provided with 
a close series of grinding teeth, which are often worn down to 
stumps ; the front of the jaws forms a toothless beak, which 
would be encased originally in a homy sheath. When unworn 
the teeth are spatulatc and crimped or serrated round the edge, 
closely resembling those of the existing Central American 
lizard, hence the name Jguanodon (Gr. Iguana-tooth) 

proposed by Mantell, the discoverer of this reptile, in 1825. 
The bodies of the vertebrae are solid ; and they are convexo- 
concave (U, opisihocnelous) in the neck and anterior part of the 
back, where there must have been much freedom of motion. 
The hindquarters are comparatively large and heavy, while 
the tail is long, deep and more or less laterally compressed, 
evidently adapted for swimming. The small and mobile fore- 
limbs bear four complete fingers, with the thumb reduced to 
I a bony spur. The pelvis and hind-limbs much resemble those 
I of a running bird, such as those of an emu or the extinct moa ; 
but the basal hones (metatarsals) of the three-toed foot remain 
separate throughout life, thus differing from those of the running 
I)irds, which are firmly fused together even in the voung adult. 
No external armour has been found. The reptile doubtless 
frequented marshes, feeding on the succu- _ ^ ^ 

lent vegetation, and often swimming in 
the water. Footprints prove that when on 
land it walked haliitually on its hind-limbs. 

'fhe earliest remains of Jguanodon were 
found by Dr G. A. Mantell in the Weal- 
I den formation of Sussex, and a large part 

I was subsequently 
block of ragstone 
Greensand near 
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webbed, but in swimming 

they are said to keep these organs motionless by their sides. 
Their food consists of marine vegetation, to obtain which they 
dive beneath the water, where they are able to remain, without 
coming to the surface to breathe, for a very considerable time. 
Though they are thus the most aquatic of lizards, Darwin, 
who studied their habits during his visit to those islands, states 
that when frightened they will not enter the water. Driven 
along a narrow ledge of rock to the edge of the sea, they pre- 
ferred capture to escape by swimming, while if thrown into the 
water they immediately returned to the point from which they 
started. A land species belonging to the allied genus Conolophus 
also occurs in the Galapagos, which differs from most of its kind 
in forming burrows in the ground. 


Maidstone, Kent. These fossils, which are now in the British 
Museum, were interpreted by Dr Mantell, who made comparisons 
with the skeleton of Jguana, on the erroneous supposition that 
the resemblance in the teeth denoted some relationship to this 
existing lizard. Several of the bones, however, could not be 
understood until the much later discoveries of Mr S, H. Beckles 
in the Wealden cliffs near Hastings ; and an accurate knowledge 
of the skeleton was only obtained when many complete speci- 
mens were disinterred by the Belgian government from the 
Wealden beds at Bemissart, near Mons, during the years 1877- 
1880. These skeletons, which now form the most striking feature 
of the Brussels Museum, evidently represent a large troop of 
animals which were suddenly destroyed and buried in a deep 
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ravine or gully, The typical species, Iguanodon mantellif 
measures 5 to 6 metres in length, while L bernissatiensis (see 
fig.) attains a length of 8 to 10 metres. They are found both 
at Bernissart and in the south of England, while other 
species are also known from Sussex. Nearly complete skeletons 
of allied reptiles have been discovered in the Jurassic and 
Cretaceous rocks of North America. 

References. — G. A. Mantell, Petrifactions and their Teaching 
(London, 1S51) ; L. Dollo, papers in Bull. Mus. Roy. d'Hist. Nat. 
Belg., vols. i.-iii, (1882-1884). (A. S. Wo.) 

IGUVIUM (mod. Gubbio, q.v.)^ a town of Umbria, situated 
among the mountains, about 23 m. N.N.E. of Perusia and con- 
nected with it by a by-road, which joined the Via Flaminia 
near the temple of Jupiter Appenninus, at the modem Scheggia. 
It appears to have been an important place in pre-Roman 
times, both from its coins and from the celebrated tabulae 
Iguvinae (see below). 

Wc find it in possession of a treaty with Rome, similar to 
that of the Camertes Umbri ; and in 167 d.c. it was used as a 
place of safe custody for the Illyrian King Gentius and his sons 
(Livy xlv. 43). After the Social War, in which it took no part, 
it received Roman citizenship. At that epoch it must have 
received full citizen rights since it was included in the tribus 
Clustumina (C.l.L. xi. e.g. 5838). In 49 B.r. it was occupied 
by Minucius Thermus on behalf of Pompey, but he abandoned 
the town. Under the empire we hear almost nothing of it. 
Silius Italicus mentions it as subject to fogs. A bishop of Iguvium 
is mentioned as early as a.d. 413. It was taken and destroyed 
by the Goths in 552, but rebuilt with the help of Narses. The 
Umbrian town had three gates only, and probably lay on the 
steep mountain side as the present town doe.s, while the Roman 
city lay in the lower ground. Here is the theatre, which, as an 
inscription records, was restored by Cn. Satrius Rufus in the 
time of Augustus. The diameter of the orchestra is 76J ft. 
and of the whole 230 ft., so that it is a building of considerable 
size ; the stage is well pre.servcd and so are parts of the external 
arcades of the auditorium. Not far off are ruins probably of 
ancient baths, and the concrete core of a large tomb with a 
vaulted chamber within. (T. As.) 

01 Latin inscriptions (C.l.L. xi. 5803-5926) found at Iguvium 
two or three are of Augustan date, but none seem to be earlier. 
A Latin inscription of Iguvium (C.l.L. xi. 5824) mentions 
a priest whose functions are characteristic of the place “ L. 
Veturius Rufio avispex extispecus, sacerdos publicus et privatus.’' 

The ancient town is chiefly celebrated for the famous Iguvine 
fless correctly Euguhine) Tables^ which were discovered there 
in 1444, bought by the municipality in 1456, and are still pre- 
served in the town hall. A Dominican, Leandro Alberti (Descri- 
zione d' Jtalta, 1550), states that they were originally nine in 
number, and an independent authority, Antonio Concioli (Statuia 
cwiiatis Euguhii, 1673), states that two of the nine were taken 
to Venice in 1540 and never reappeared. The existing seven 
were first published in a careful but largely mistaken transcript 
by Buonarotti in 1724, as an appendix to Dempster’s De Etruria 
Regali.^ 

The first real advance towards their interpretation was made 
by Otfried M filler (Die Etrusker, 1828), who pointed out that 
though their alphabet was akin to the Etruscan their language 
w'as Italic. Lepsius, in his essay De tabulis Eugubinis (1833), 
finally determined the value of the Umbrian signs and the 
received order of the Tables, pointing out that those in Latin 
alphabet were the latest. He subsequently published what 
may be called the editio princess in 1841. The first edition, 
with a full commentary based on scientific principles, was that 
of Aufrecht and Kirchhoff in 1849-1851, and on this all sub- 
sequent interpretations are based (Br6al, Paris, 1875 ; Bucheler, 
Umbrtca, Bonn, 1883, a reprint and enlargement of articles in 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbuch, 1875, pp. 127 and 313). The text is 
everywhere perfectly legible, and is excellently represented in 
photographs bv the marquis Ranghiasci-Brancaleone, published 
with Br^al’s edition. 

1 A portion of tlii.s article is taken by permission from R. S. 
Conway's Italic Dialects (Camb. Univ. Press, 1897). 


Language. — The dialect in which this ancient set of liturgies is 
written is usually known as Umbrian, as it is the only monument we 
possess of any length of the tongue spoken in the Umbrian district 
before it was latinized (see Umbria). The name, however, is certainly 
too wide, since an inscription from Tuder of, probably, the 3rd 
century b.c. (R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, 352) shows a final 
-s and a medial both apparently preserved from the changes 
which befell these sounds, as wc shall see, in the dialect of Iguvium. 
On the other hand, inscriptions of Fulginia and Assisium {ibid. 
354-355) agree very well, .so far as they go, with Iguvine. It is 
especially necessary to make clear that the language known as 
Umbnan is that of a certain limited area, which cannot yet be shown 
to have extended very far beyond the eastern half of the Tiber 
valley (from Interamna Nahartium to Urvinum Mataurense), be- 
cause the term is often used by archaeologists with a far wider 
connotation to include all the Italic, pre-Etruscan inhabitants of 
upper Italy ; Professor Ridgeway, for instance, in his Early Age of 
Greece, frequently speaks of the “ Umbrians " as the race to which 
belonged the Villanova culture of the Early Iron age. It is now 
one of the most urgent problems in the history of Italy to determine 
the actual historical relation (sec further Rome : History, ad. init.) 
between the ’Ofifipoi of, say, Herodotus and the language of Iguvium, 
of which we may now offer some description, using the term Umbrian 
strictly in this sense. 

Under the headings Latin Lanouage and Osca Lingua there 
have been collected (1) the points which separate all the itahe 
languages from their nearest congeners, and (2) those which separate 
Osco-Umbnan from Latin. We have now to notice (3) the points in 
which Umbrian has diverged from Oscan. The first of them ante- 
dates by SIX or seven centuries the similar change in the Romance 
languages (see Romance Languages). 

(1) The 2>alatalization of k and g before a following i or e, or 
consonant i as in tifit {i.e. rftfi^^Lat. decet ; muieto past part, 
passive (pronounced as though the i were an EngUsh or French j) 
beside Umb. imperative mugatu, Lat. mugtre. 

(2) The loss of final -d, e.g. in the abl. sing. fern. Umb. / 5 /a = 0 sc. 
touUld. 

(3) The change of d between vowels to a sound akin to r, written 
by a special symbol S {d) in Umbrian alphabet and by RS in Latin 
alphaliei, e.g. kda in Dmbrian alphabc't — m Latin alphal^ct 
(.see below), “ let him give," exactly equivalent to Pacligniau duui 
(see PAELIGNI). 

U) The change of -i- to -r- between vowels as in erom, " esse" 
— Osc. ezum, and the gen. plur. fern, ending in -arn-Lat. -arum, 
Osc. •asum. 

To this there appear a long string of exceptions, e.g. asa ~ Lat. ara. 
These are generally regarded as mere archaisms, and unfortunately 
the majority of them are in words of who.se origin and meaning very 
little is known, so that (for all we can tell) in many tlie -a- may 
represent or -ps- as in osatu ~ Lat. operato, cf. Osc. opsaom. 

^5) The change of final -ns to -/ as in the acc. plur. masc. vitluf — 
Lat. vitulos. 

(6) In the latest stage of the dialect (see below) the change of final 
-s to -f, as in abl. plur. arver, arvns, i.e. arvorum frugibus." 

(7) The decay of all diphthongs ; ai, 01, ei all become a monoph- 
thong variously written e and i (rarely ei), as 111 the dat. sing. fern. 
tote, " civitati " ; dat. sing. masc. pople, " populo " ; loc, sing. 
ma.se. onse (from *om{e)sei), " in umero.” So aw, eu, ou all become 
0, as in e/e — Osc. auti, Lat. aut. 

(8) The change of initial I to t', as in 7^M/w=-Lat. lavito. 

Owing to the peculiar character of the Tables no grammatical 
statement about Umbrian is free from difficulty ; and these bare 
outline.s of its phonology must be .supj>lemented by reference to the 
lucid discussion m C. D. Buck’s Oscan and Umbrian Grammar 
(Boston, 1904), or to the earlier and admirably complete Oskisck- 
umbrtsche Grammatik of R. von Planta (Strassburg, 1892-1897), 
Some of the most important questions are discussed by R. S. Conway 
in The Italic Dialects, vol. 11. p. 495 seq. 

Save for the consequences of these phonetic changes, Umbrian 
morphology and syntax exhibit no divergence from Oscan that 
need be mentioned here, save perhaps two peculiar perfect-forma- 
tions with -I- and -nfi- ; as in ampelust, fut. perf. " impendent," 
comhipanQiust, " nuntiaverit " (or the like). Full accounts of the 
accidence and syntax, so far as it is represented in the inscriptions, 
will be found in the grammars of Buck and von Planta already 
mentioned, and in the second volume of Conway, op, cit. 

Chronology. (I.) The Relative Dates of the Tables. — At least four 
periods in the history of the dialect can be distinguished in the 
records wc have left to us, by the help of the successive changes (a) 
in alphabet and {h) in language, which the Tables exhibit. Of these 
only the outstanding features can be mentioned here ; for a fuller dis- 
cussion the reader must be referred to The Italic Dialects, pp. 400 sqq. 

(a) Changes in Alphabet. — Observe first that Tables I., 11 ., Ill 
and IV,, and the first two inscriptions of V. are in Umbrian character ; 
the Latin alphabet is used in the Claverniur paragraph (V. iii.), 
and the whole of VI. (a and b) and VII. (a and 6). 

What we may call the normal Umbrian alphabet (in which e.g. 
Table I. a is written) consists of the following signs, the writing 
being always from right to left : R a, Q fc, M 5 {i.e. a sound akin 
to r derived from *3 c, 3 i», 4 r, 0 A, I i, >1 k and g, il,\Mm,V\ ft, 
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1 /), a f, ^ S, X t and d, V u and 0 , 8 /, d i (t.c. a voiceless palatal 
consonant.) 

In the Latin alphabet, in which Tables VI. and VII. and the third 
inscription of Table V. are written, 4 is represented by RS, g by G 
but khy C, d by D, thy T, v and u by V but 0 by 0, i by S, 
though the diacritic is often omitted. The interpunct is double 
with the Umbrian alphabet, single and medial with the Latin. 

Tables VI. and VII., then, and V. iii., were written later than the 
rest. But even in the earlier group certain variations appear. 

The latest form of the Umbrian alphabet is that of Table V. 1. and 
11., where the abbreviated form of (A) and the angular and un- 
divided form of A ( Vi not Jl) are especially characteristic. 

Nearest to this is that of Tables III. and IV., which form a single 
document ; then that of 1. (a) and {b) ; earliest would seem that of 
II. (a) and 11. (6). In II. a, 18 and 24, we have the archaic letter 
san (M =s) of the abecedaria (E S. Roberts, Int Cr. Epiq. pp. 17 sqq.), 
which appears in no other Italic nor in any Chalcidian inscription, 
though it survived longer in Etruscan and Venetic use. Against 
this may be set the use of © for / in I. fc 1, but this appears also in 
IV. 20 and should be called rather Etruscan than arcliaic. These 
characteristics of II. a and b would be in themselves too slight to 
prove an earlier date, but they have perhaps some weight as con- 
firming the evidence of the language. 

{h) Changes in Language . — The evidence of date derived from 
changes in the language is more difficult to formulate, and the inquiry 
calls for the most diligent use of scientific method and critical 
]udgment. Its intricacy lies m the character of the documents 
before us — religious formularies coiisi.sting partly of matter estab- 
lished in usage long before they were written down m their j)resenl 
shape, partly of additions made at the time of writing. The best 
example of this is furnished by the expansion and modernisation 
of tJie subject-matter of Table I. into Tables VI. and VII. a. Hence 
we in quenlly meet with forms which had pas.sed out of the language 
that was .spoken at the time they were engraved, side by side 
with their equivalents in that language. We may distinguish four 
periods, as follows : 

1. The first period is represented, not by any complete table, 
but by the old uumodernised forms of Tables III. and IV., which 
show the original guttural plosives unpalatalized, e.g. kcbu = hiLi. 
cihum. 

2. In the second period the gutturals have been palatalized, but 
there yet is no change of final s to r. This is repreiiented by the rest 
of 111. and IV. and by IL {a and h). 

3. In the third period final s has every^vhere become r. This 
appears in V, (1. and li. and also iii.). Table 1. is a copy or redraft 
made from older documents during this period. This is shown by 
the occasional appearance of r instead of final s. 

4. Soon after the dialect had reached its latest form, the Latin 
alphabet was adopted. Tables VI. and VI 1. a contain an expanded 
form of the same liturgical direction as Table I. 

It is probable that further research will amend this classification 
in detail, but its main lines are generally accepted. 

(IL) Actual Date of the Tables. — Only the leading points can be 
mentioned here. 

(i.) The Latin alphabet of the latest Tables resembles that of the 
Tabula Bantina, and might have been engraved at almost any time 
between 150 B.c. and 50 B.c. It is quite likely that the closer 
relations with Rome, wiiich began after the Social War, led to the 
adoption of the Latin alphabet. Hence we .should infer that the 
'1 allies in Umbrian alphabet were at all events older than 90 b.c. 

(ii.) For an upper limit of date, in default of defimte evidence, it 
seems imprudent to go back beyond the 5th century b.c., since neither 
m Rome nor Campania have we any evidence of pubhc written 
documents of any earlier century. When more is known of the earhest 
Etruscan inscriptions it may become po.ssible to date the Iguvine 
Tables by their alphabetic peculiarities as compared with their 
mother-alphabet, the Etruscan. The “ Tuscan name ” is denounced 
in the comprehensive curse of Table VI. h, 53-60, and we may infer 
that the town of Iguvium was independent but m fear of thel-truscans 
at the lime when the curse was first composed. The absence of all 
mention of either Gauls or Romans seems to prove that this time 
was at least earlier than 400 n c. ; and the curse may have been 
composed long beiore it was written down. 

The chief sources in which further information may be sought 
have been already mentioned. (R. S. C.) 

IJOLITE (derived from the first syllable of the Finnish words 
Jiwaru, Jijoki, &c., common as geographical names in the 
Kola peninsula, and the Gr. XlBoSy a stone), a rock consisting 
essentially of nepheline and augite, and of great rarity, but of 
considerable importance from a mineralogical and pctrographical 
standpoint. It occurs in various parts of the Kola peninsula 
in north Finland on the shores of the White Sea. The pyroxene 
is morphic, yellow or green, and Ls surrounded by formless areas 
of nepheline. The accessory minerals are apatite, cancrinite, 
calcite, titanite and jiwaarite, a dark-brown titaniferous variety 
of melanite-garnet. This rock is the plutonic and holo- 
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crystalline analogue of the nephelenites and nepheline-dolerites ; 
it bears the same relation to them as the nepheline -syenites 
have to the phonolites. It is worth mentioning that a leucite- 
augite rock, resembling ijolite except in containing leucite 
in place of nepheline, is known to occur at Shonkin Creek, near 
Fort Benton, Montana, and has been called missourite. 

IKI, an island belonging to Japan, lying off the north-western 
coast of Kiushiu, in 33*^ 45' N. lat. and 129° 40' E. long. It has 
a circumference of 86 m., an area of 51 sq. m., and a population 

36,530. The island is, for the most part, a tableland about 
500 ft. above sea-level. The anchorage is at Gonoura, on the 
south-west. A part of Kublai Khan’s Mongols landed at Iki 
when about to invade Japan in the 13th century, for it lies in 
the direct route from Korea to Japan via Tsushima. In the 
immediate vicinity are several rocky islets. 

ILAGAN, the capital of the province of Isabela, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands, on an elevated site at the confluence of the Pina- 
canauan river with the Grande de Cagayan, about 200 m. N.N.E. 
of Manila. Pop. (1903) 16,008. The neighbouring country is 
the largest tobacco-producing section in the Philippines. 

ILCHESTER, a market town in the southern parliamentary 
division of Somersetshire, England, in the valley of the river 
Ivel or Yeo, 5 m. N.W. of Yeovil. It is connected by a stone 
bridge with the village of Norlhovcr on the other side of the 
river. Ilchester has lost the importance it once possessed, 
and had in 1901 a population of only 564, but its historical 
interest is considerable. The parish church of St Mary is Early 
English and Perpendicular, with a small octagonal tower, but 
has been largely restored in modern times. The town possesses 
almshouses founded in 1426, a picturesque cross, and a curious 
ancient mace of the former corporation. 

Ilchester {Cair Pensavelcott, Ischalis, Ivelcestre, Yevelchester) 
was a fortified British settlement, and subsequently a military 
station of the Romans, whose Fosse Way passed through it. 
Its importance continued in Saxon times, and in 1086 it was a 
royal borough with 107 burgesses. In 1180 a gild merchant 
was established, and the county gaol was completed in 1188. 
Henry II. granted a charter, confirmed by John in 1203, which 
gave Ilchester the same liberties as Winchester, with freedom 
from tolls and from being impleaded without the walls, the fee 
farm being fixed at £26, los. od. The bailiffs of Ilchester arc 
mentioned before 1230. The borough was incorporated in 1556, 
the fee farm being reduced to £8. Ilchester was the centre 
of the county administration from the reign of Edward III. 
until the 19th century, when the change from road to rail 
travelling completed the decay of the town. Its place has 
been taken by Taunton. The corporation was abolished in 
1886. Parliamentary representation began in 1298^ and the 
town continued to return two members until 1832. A fair 
on the 29th of August was granted by the charter of 1203. 
Other fairs on the 27th of December, the 22nd of July, and the 
Monday before Palm Sunday, were held under a charter of 
1289. The latter, fixed as the 25th of March, was slill held at 
the end of the iSth century, but there is now no fair. The 
Wednesday market dales from before the Conquest. 1 ’he 
manufacture of thread lace was replaced by silk weaving about 
17^0, but this has decayed. 

ILE-DE-FRANCE, an old district of France, forming a kind 
of island, bounded by the Seine, the Marne, the Beuvronne, 
the Thevc and the Oise. In this sense the name is not found 
in written documents before 1429 ; but in the second half of 
the 15th century it designated a wide military province or 
government, bounded N. by Picardy, W. by Normandy, S. by 
Orl6anais and Nivernais, and E. by Champagne. Its capital 
was Paris. From the territory of Ile-de-France were formed 
under the Revolution the department of the Seine, together 
with the greater part of Seine-et-Oise, Scine-et-Marne, Oise 
and Aisne, and a small part of Loiret and Ni^vre. (The term 
ile-de-France is also used for Mauritius, g.v.). 

Sec A. Longnon, " L’!le-de-France. son origine, ses Umites, ses 
gouverneurs,” in the Mdtnoires de la Soci^ti de I'histoire de Paris et de 
Vtle~de~F ranee, vol. i. (1875). 
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ILETSK, formerly Fori lletskaya Zashchita^ a town of Russia^ 
in the government of Orenburg, 48 m. S. of the town of Orenburg 
by the railway to Tashkent, near the Ilek river, a tributary of 
the Ural. Pop. 11,802 in 18Q7. A thick bed of excellent rock- 
salt is worked here to the extent of about 100,000 tons annually. 
The place is resorted to for its salt, mud and brine baths, and 
its koumiss cures. 

ILFELD, a town in Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, situated at the south foot of the Harz, at the entrance 
to the Bahrethal, 8 m. N. from Nordhausen by the railway to 
Wemigerode. Pop. 1600. It contains an Evangelical church, 
a celebrated gymnasium, once a monasterial school, with a 
fine library, and manufactures of parquet-flooring, paper and 
plaster of Paris, while another industry in the town is brewing. 
It is also of some repute as a health resort. - 

Ilfeld, as a town, dates from the 14th century, when it sprang 
up round a Benedictine monastery. Founded about iiqo this 
latter was reformed in 1545 and a year later converted into the 
school mentioned above, which under the rectorship of Michael 
Neander (1525-1595) enjoyed a reputation for scholarship which 
it has maintained until to-day. 

See Forstemaim, Monumcnia rerum Ilfddtnisium (Nordhausen, 
T«43) ; M. Neander, Bericht vom Klostfir Ilfeld, edited by Bouterwek 
(Gottingen, 1873) ; and K. Meyer, Gei>chichte des Klosiers Ilfeld 
(Leipzig, 1897). 

ILFORD [Great Ilford], an urban district in the Romford 
parliamentary division of Essex, England, on the Roding, 
7 m. E.N.E. of London by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. 
((1891) 10,913, (1901) 4ij234' A portion of Hainault Forest 
lies within the parish. The hospital of St Mary and St Thomas, 
founded in the 12th century as a leper hospital, now contains 
almshouses and a chapel, and belongs to the marquess of Salisbury, 
who as “ Master ” is required to maintain a chaplain and six 
aged inmates. The chapel appears to be of the date of this 
foundation. Claybury Hall is a lunatic asylum (1893) 0^ 
London County Council. There are large photographic material 
works and paper mills. Little Ilford is a parish on the 
opposite (west) side of the Roding. The church of St Mary 
retains Norman portions, and has a curious monumental brass 
commemorating a boy in school -going clothes (1517). Pop. 
<1901) 17,915. 

ILFRACOMBE, a seaport and watering-place in the Barnstaple 
parliamentary division of Devonshire, England, on the Bristol 
Channel, 225 m. W. by S. of London by the London & South- 
Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 8557. The 
picturesque old town, built on the cliffs above its harbour, 
consists of one street stretching for about a mile through a net- 
work of lanes. Behind it rise the terraces of a more modern 
town, commanding a fine view across the Channel. With its 
beautiful scenery and temperate climate, Ilfracombe is frequented 
by visitors both in summer and winter. Grand rugged cliffs 
line the coast ; while, inland, the country is celebrated for the 
rich colouring of its woods and glens. Wooded heights form a 
semicircle round the town, which is protected from sea winds 
by Capstone Hill. Along the inner face of this rock has been cut 
the Victoria Promenade, a long walk roofed with glass and used 
for concerts. The restored church of Holy Trinity dates originally 
from the 12th century. Sea-bathing is insecure, and is confined 
to a few small coves, approached by tunnels hewn through tlic 
rock. The harbour, a natural recess among the cliffs, is sheltered 
on the east by Hilsborough Head, where there are some alleged 
Celtic remains ; on the west by Lantern Hill, where the ancient 
cliapel of St Nicholas has been transformed into a lighthouse. 
In summer, passenger steamers run to and from Ilfracombe 
pier ; but the shipping trade generally has declined, though 
herring fisheries are carried on with success. In the latter part 
of the 13th century Ilfracombe obtained a grant for holding a 
fair and market, and in the reign of Edward III. it was a place 
of such importance as to supply him with six ships and ninety- 
six men for his armament against Calais. During the Civil War, 
being garrisoned for the Roundheads, it was in 1644 captured 
by the Royalists, but in 1646 it fell into the hands of Fairfax. 
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ILHAVO, a seaport in the district of Aveiro, formerly included 
in the province of Beira, Portugal, 3 m. S.W, of Aveiro {q^v,)^ 
on the lagoon of Aveiro, an inlet of the Atlantic Ooeaa, Pop. 
(1900) 12,617. Bhavo is inhabited chiefly by fishermen, but has 
a celebrated manufactory of glass and porcelain, the Vista- 
Alegre, at which the art of glass-cutting has reached a high 
degree of perfection. Salt is largely exported. Ilhavo is cele- 
brated for the beauty of its women. It is said to have been 
founded by Greek colonists about 400 b.c., but this tradition is 
of doubtful validity. 

ILl, one of the principal rivers of Central Asia, in the Russian 
province of Semiryechensk. The head-stream, called the Tekez, 
rises at an altitude of 11,600 ft. E. of Lake Issyk-kul, in 
82° 25' £. and 43® 23' N., on the W. slopes of mount Kash-katur. 
At first it flows eastward and north-eastward, until, after 
emerging from the motmtains, it meets the Kungez, and then, 
assuming the name of Hi, it turns westwards and flows between 
the Trans-lli Ala-tau mountains on the south and the Boro- 
khoro and Talki ranges on the north for about 300 m. to IHysk. 
The valley between 79® 30' and 82° E. is 50 m. wide, and the 
portion above the town of Kulja (Old Kulja) is fertile and 
populous, Taranchi villages following each other in rapid suc- 
cession, and the pastures being well stocked with sheep and 
cattle and horses. At Iliysk the river turns north-^est, and 
after traversing a region of desert and marsh falls by at least 
seven raoutlrs into the Balkash I.ake, the first bifurcation of 
the delta taking place about 115 m. up the river. But it is only 
the southern arm of the delta that permanently carries water, 
llie total length of the river is over 900 m. From Old Kulja to 
New Kulja the Bi is navigable for at most only two and a half 
months in the year, and even then considerable difficulty is 
occasioned by the shoals and sandbanks. From New Kulja 
to Biysk (280 m.) navigation is easy when the water is high, 
and practicable even at its lowest for small boats. At Biysk 
there is a ferry on the road from Kopal to Vyemyi. The principal 
tributaries of the Hi are the Kash, Chilik and Charyn. A vast 
number of streams flow towards it from the mountains on both 
sides, but most of them are used up by the irrigation canals 
and never roach their goal. The wealth of coal in tlie vaBcy 
is said to be great, and when the Chinese owned the country 
they worked gold and silver with profit. Fort Hi or Iliysk, a 
modern Russian establishment, must not be confounded with 
Ili, the old capital of the Chinese province of the same name. 
The latter, otherwise known as Hoi-yuan-chen, New Kulja 
(Gulja), or Manchu Kulja, was formerly a city of 70,000 in- 
habitants, but now lies completely deserted. Old Kulja, Tatar 
Kulja or Nin-yuon, is now the principal town of the district. 
The Chinese district of Jli formerly included the whole of the 
valley of the Bi river as far as Issyk-kul, but now only its upper 
part. Its present area is about 27,000 sq. m. and its population 
probably 70,000. It belongs administratively to the province of 
Sin-kiang or East Turkestan. (Sec Kulja.) 

ILiON, a village of Herkimer county, New York, U.S.A., 
about 12 in. S.E. of Utica, on the S. bank of the Mohawk river. 
Pop. (1890) 4057 ; (1900) 5138, of whom 755 were foreign-born ; 
(1910, U.S. census) 6588. It is served by the New York 
Central & Hudson river, and the West Shore railways, by the 
Utica & Mohawk Valley Electric railroad, and by the Erie canal. 
It has a public library (1868) of about 13,500 volumes, a public 
hospiUil and a village hall. The village owns its water-works 
and its electric-lighting plant. Its principal manufactures are 
Remington typewriters and Remington fire-arms (notably the 
Remington rifle); other manufactures are filing ciibinets and 
cases and library and office furniture (the Clark & Baker Co.), 
knit goods, carriages and harness, and store fixtures. In 1828 
Eliphaiet Remington (1793-1861) established here a small 
factory for the manufacture of rifles. He invented, and, with the 
assistance of his sons, Philo (1816-1889), Samuel and Eliphaiet, 
improved the famous Remington rifle, which was adopted 
by several European governments, and was supplied in large 
numbers to the United States army. In 1856 the company 
added the manufacture of farming tools, in 1870 sewing-machinei. 
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and in 1874 typewriters. The last-named industry was sold to 
the Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict Company in 1886, and soon 
afterwards, on the failure of the original Remington company, 
the fire-arms factory was bought by a New York City firm. A 
store was established on the present site of Ilion as early as 
1816, but the village really dates from the completion of the 
Erie canal in 1825. On the canal list it was called Steele's 
Creek, but it was also known as Morgan's landing, and from 
1830 to 1843 Remington’s Corners. The post-office, which 
was established in 1845, was named Remington, in honour of 
Eliphalet Remington ; but later the present name was adopted. 
The village was incorporated in 1852. Ilion is a part of the 
township of German Flats (pop. in igoo, 8663 ; in 1905, 9489), 
settled by Palatinate Germans about 1725. The township was 
the scene of several Indian raids during the French and Indian 
War and the War of Independence. Here General Herkimer 
began his advance to raise the siege of Fort Schuyler (1777), 
and subsequently Ilion was the rendezvous of Benedict Arnold’s 
force during the same campaign. 

ILKESTON, a market town and municipal borough, in the 
Ilkeston parliamentary division of Derbyshire, England, 9 m. 
E.N.E. of Derby, on the Midland and the Great Northern 
railways. Pop. (1891) 19,744, (1901) 25,384. It is situated 
on a hill commanding fine views of the Ere wash valley. 'I'hc 
church of St Mary is Norman and Early English, and has a 
fine chancel screen dating from the later part of the 1 3th century. 
The manufactures of the town are principally hosiery and lace, 
and various kinds of stoneware. Coal and iron are wrought in 
the neighbourhood. An alkaline mineral spring, re.sembling 
the seltzer water of German)', was discovered in 1830, and baths 
were then erected, which, however, were subsequently closed. 
The town, which is very ancient, being mentioned in Domesday, 
obtained a grant for a market and fair in 1251, and received 
its charter of incorporation in 1887. It is governed by a mayor, 

6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 2526 acres. 

ILKLEY, an urban district in the Otley parliamentary division 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 16 m. N.W. from Leeds, 
on the Midland and the North-Eastern railways. Pop. oi urban 
district (1901) 7455. It is beautifully situated in the upper part 
of the valley of the Wharfe, and owing to the fine scenery of 
the neighbourhood, and to the bracing air of the high moorlands 
above the valley, has become a favourite health resort. Here 
and at Ben Rhydding, i m. E., arc several hydropathic establish- 
ments. The church of All .Saints is iti the main Decorated, 
largely restored in i860. Three ancient sculptured crosses 
are preserved in the churchyard. The institutions include a 
museum of local antiquities, a grammar school, the Siemens 
Convalescent Home and the Ilkley Bath Charitable Institution. 
The fine remains of Bolton Abbey lie in the Wharfe valley, 5 m. 
above Ilkley. Ilkley has been identified with the OUcana of 
i’tolem)', one of the towns of the British tribe of the Brigantes. 
There was a Roman fort near the present church of All Saints, 
and the site has yielded inscriptions and other small remains. 
Numerous relics are preserved in the museum. 

ILL, a river of Germany, entirely within the imperial territory 
of Alsace-Lorraine. It rises on a north foothill of the Jura, 
S.W. of Basel, and flows N.N.E. parallel with the Rhine, which 
it enters from the left, 9 m. below Strassburg. Its course lies 
for the most part through low meadowland ; and the stream, 
which is 123 m. long, receives numerous small affluents, which 
pour out of the short narrow valleys of the Vosges. It is navigable 
from Ladhof near Colmar to its confluence with the Rhine, a 
distance of 59 m. It is on this river, and not on the Rhine, 
that the principal towns of Upper Alsace are situated, e.g. 
Miilhausen, Colmarl, Schlettstadt and Strassburg. The 111 
feeds two important canals, the Rhine-Mame canal and the 
Rhine-Rhone canal, both starting from the neighbourhood of 
Strassburg. 

ILLAWARRA^ a beautiful and fertile district of New South 
Wales, Australia, extending from a point 33 m. S. of Sydney, 
along the coast southwards for 40 m. to Shoalhaven. It is 
thickly populated, and supplies Sydney with the greater part 


of its daily produce. There are also numerous collieries, produc- 
ing coal of superior quality, and iron ore, fireclay and freestone 
are plentiful. The lilawarra Lake, a salt lagoon, 9 m. long and 
3 m. wide, is encircled by hills and is connected with the sea 
by a narrow channel ; quantities of fish are caught in Jt and 
wild fowl are abundant along its shores. The chief towns in 
the district are Wollongong, Kiama, Clifton and Shellharbour. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE, a maritime department of north-western 
France, formed in 1790 out of the eastern part of tne old province 
of Brittany. Pop. (1906) 611,805. Area 2699 sq. m. It i.s 
' bounded N. by the English Channel, the Bay of St Michel and 
the department of Manche ; E. by Mayenne ; S. by Loire- 
Inferieure; and W. by Morbihan and Cotes-du-Nord. The 
territory of Ille-et-Vilaine constitutes a depression bordered 
by hills which reach their maximum altitudes (over 800 ft.) 
in the N.E. and W. of the department. The centre of this 
depression, which separates the hills of Brittany from those 
of Normandy, is occupied by Rennes, capital of the department 
and an important junction of roads, rivers and railways. The 
department takes its name from its two principal rivers, the 
Illc and the Vilaine. The former joins the Vilaine at Rennes 
after a course of 18 m. through the centre of the department ; 
and the latter, which rises in Mayenne, flows westwards as far 
as Rennes, where it turns abruptly south. The stream is tidal 
up to the port of Redon, and is navigable for barges as far as 
Rennes. The Vilaine receives the Meu and the Seiche, which 
are both navigable. There are two other navigable streams, 
the Airon and the Ranee, the long estuary of which falls almost 
entirely within the department. The Ille-et-Rance canal con- 
nects the towm of Rennes with those of Dinan and St Malo. 
The greater portion of the shore of the Bay of St Michel is 
covered by the Marsh of Dol, valuable agricultural land, which 
is protected from the inroads of the sea by dykes. Towards 
the open channel the coast is rocky. Small lakes are frequent 
in the interior of the department. The climate is temperate, 
humid and free from sudden changes. The south-west winds, 
while they keep the temperature mild, also bring frequent 
showers, and in spring and autumn thick fogs pre^^ail. The 
soil is thin and not very fertile, but has been improved by the 
use of artificial manure. Cereals of all kinds are grown, but 
the principal are wheat, buckwheat, oats and barley. Potatoes, 
early vegetables, flax and hemp are also largely grown, and 
tobacco is cultivated in the arrondissement of St Malo. Apples 
and pears are the principal fruit, and the cider of the canton 
of Dol has a high reputation. Cheese is made in considerable 
quantities, and the butter of Rennes is amongst the best in 
France. Large numbers of horses and cattle are raised. Mines 
of iron, lead and zinc (J^nt-Pean) and quarries of slate, granite, 
&c., are worked. There are flour and saw-mills, brick works, 
boat -building yards, iron and copper foundries and forges, 
dyeworks, and a widespread tanning industry. Sail-cloth, 
rope, pottery, boots and shoes (Foug^res), edge-tools, nails, 
farming implements, paper and furniture are also among the 
products of the department. The chief ports are St Malo and 
St Servan. Fishing is very active on the coast, and St Malo, 

St Servan and Cancale equip fleets for the Newfoundland cod- 
banks. There are also important oyster-fisheries in the Bay 
of St Michel, especially at Cancale. The little town of Dinard 
is well known as a fashionable bathing-resort. Exports include 
agricultural products, butter, mine-posts and dried fish ; imports, 
live-stock, coal, timber, building materials and American wheat. 
The department is served by the Western railway, and has over 
130 m. of navigable waterway. The population is of less dis- 
tinctively Celtic origin than the Bretons of Western Brittany, 
between whom and the Normans and Ai^evins it forms a transi- 
tional group. Ille-et-Vilaine is divided into the arrondissements 
of Foug^res, St Malo, Montfort-sur-Meu, Redon, Rennes and 
Vitre, with 43 cantons and 360 communes. The chief town 
is Rennes, which is the seat of an archbishop and of a court 
of appeal, headquarters of the X. army corps, and the centre 
of an academic (educational division). 

In addition to the capital, Foug^res, St Malo, St Servan. 
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Table II. 


Redon, Vitr6, Dol, Dinard and Cancale 
are the towns of chief importance and 
are separately noticed. At Combourg 
there is a picturesque chateau of the 
14th and 15th centuries where 
Chateaubriand passed a portion of his 
early life. St Aubin-du-Cormier has 
the ruins of an important feudal fort- 
ress of the 13th century built by the 
dukes of Brittany for the protection 
of their eastern frontier. Montfort- 
sur-Meu has a cylindrical keep of the 
15th century which is a survival of its old ramparts. 

ILLEGITIMACY (from “ illegitimate,” l^t. illegitimus, not 
in accordance with law, hence born out of lawful wedlock). 
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Illegitimate Births to 1000 Unmarried and Widowed Females, aged iS '49 y^ars* 


Country. 

1846-55. 

1856-65. 

1866-75. 

1876-85. 

1886-95. 

1896-1905. 

England and Wales. 

17 

18 

16 

13 

10 

8 

Scotland .... 


22 

23 

20 

17 

13 

Ireland .... 

. . 


5 

4 

5 

3 

Denmark 


28 

27 

26 

24 

23 

Sweden .... 

20 

22 

23 

22 

22 


Germany 




28 

27 

26 

Netherland.s 



10 

Q 

9 

6 

Belgium .... 

16 

16 

17 

19 

17 

17 

hrance .... 

15 

17 

17 

16 

X 7 

18 

Italy 

1 



24 

24 

19 



1876-1S80. 

1881-1885. 

1886” 1890. 

1891-1895. 

1896' 1900. 

1901-1905. 

England and Wales . 

48 

48 

46 

42 

41 

40 

Scotland .... 


83 

8t 

74 

08 

64 

Ireland .... 

24 

27 

28 

36 

36 

26 ' 

Denmark. 

101 

J 00 

95 

94 

96 

101 

Norway .... 

84 

81 

75 

71 

74 

' 

Sweden .... 

loo 

102 

103 

105 

“3 


Mnland .... 

73 

70 

O5 

65 

06 


, Russia .... 

28 

27 

27 

27 

27 


Austria .... 

138 


147 

146 

141 


; Hungary 

73 

79 

82 

85 

90 

94 

Switzerland . 

47 

48 

47 

46 

45 


Germany, 

87 

92 

92 

91 

90 

84 

; Netherlands , 

U 

30 

32 

3 T 

27 

23 

j Belgium .... 

74 

82 

«7 

88 

80 

68 

1 France .... 


78 

83 

«7 1 

88 

88 

! Portugal . . . . ^ 


1 

123 

122 

1 ^21 


1 Spam . . . . 1 

72 1 

1 



49 

44 

Italy 



74 

69 

62 

56 1 

^ New South Wales . l 

42 

44 1 

49 

i 60 

69 

70 

: Victoria . . . . ' 

43 

46 

49 

60 

O9 

70 j 

i Queensland . . . j 

39 

41 : 

44 1 

48 

59 

65 ' 

South Australia . . , 


22 

25 i 

30 

38 

41 

West Au.stralia . . j 




48 

51 

42 

j Tasmania . . . ■ 

1 

‘ 44 

38 i 

46 

57 


New Zealand . . 1 

23 1 

29 1 

32 

38 

44 

45 ( 

the legitimation of children born out of wedlock will be found 1 



Table 


as it is usually termed. This is given for certain countries in 
Table II. 

, ^ The generally accepted idea that the inhabitants of the warmer 
the state of being of illegitimate birth. The law dealing with ' countries of the south of Europe are more ardent in tempera- 
Table 1 . — lUegiiimaie Births per 1000 Births {excluding still-horn) mcnt has at least no support as shown 

_ __ figures in Table I., where we find 

a higher rate of ill gitimacy in Sweden 
and Denmark than in S]>ain or Italy. 
Religion, however, must be taken 
into account as having a strong influ- 
ence in preventing unchastity, though 
it cannot be concluded that any par- 
ticular creed is more powerful in this 
direction than another j for example, 
the figures for Austria and Ireland are 
\cry different. It cannot be said, 
either, that figures bear out the state- 
ment that where there is a high rate 
of illegitimacy there is little prostitu- 
tion. It is more probable that in a 
country where the standard of living 
is low, and early marriages are the 
rule, the illegitimate birth-rate will 
be low. As regards England and 
Wales, the illegitimate birth-rate has 
been steadily declining for many years, 
not only in actual numbers, but also in 
proportion to the population. 

Ml.— England and Wales. 

under Legitimacv and Legitimation. How far the prevalence 
of illegitimacy in any community can be taken as a guide to 
the morality of that community is a much disputed question. 

Tl)e phenomenon itself varies so much in different localities, 
even in localities where the same factors seem to prevail, that 
affirmative conclusions arc for the most part impossible to draw. 

In the United Kingdom, where the figures differ considerably 
for the three countries — England, Scotland, Ireland — the reasons 
that mi ’ht be assigned for the differences arc negatived if applied 
on the same lines, as they might well be, to certain other countries. 

Then again, racial, climatic and social differences must be allowed 
for, and the influence of legislation is to be taken into account. 

The fact that in some countries marriage is forbidden until a 
man has completed his military service, in another, that consent 
of parents is requisite, in another, that “ once a bastard always 
a bastard ” is the rule, while in yet another that the merest of 
subsequent formalities will legitimize the offspring, must account 
in some degree for variations in figures. 

Table I. gives the number of illegitimate births per 1000 
births in various countries of the world for quinquennial periods. 

It is to be noted that still-born births are excluded, as in the 
United Kingdom (contrary to the practice prevailing in most 
European countries) registration of such births is not com- 
pulsory. The United States is omitted, as there is no national 
system of registration of births. 

This method of measuring illegitimacy by ascertaining the 
proportion of illegitimate births in every thousand births is 
a fairly accurate one, but there is another valuable one which 
is often applied, that of comparing the number of illegitimate 
births with each thousand unmarried females at the child- 
bearing age- 


A"ear. 

Illegitimate 

Births. 

Proportion 
to looo of 
population. 

i860 

433>93 

22 

18O5 

*19,585 

2'2 

1870 

44.737 

2-0 

1875 

40,813 

1-7 

1880 

42,542 

1 -O 

1885 

* 12,793 ! 

i -6 

T 800 

58.412 

1 -3 

1895 

38,836 I 

I ’3 

1900 

30,814 ! 

1-1 

1905 

37,315 

1 ■! 

1907 

39.189 

1 'O 



The corrected rate bears out the result shown in Table III. 
as follows : 

Table TV. — England and Wales. J llegitimate Birth-rate calculated on 
the Unmarried and Widowed lemale Population, aged 13-45 
years. 


Kate per 1000. 

Compared with 
rate in 1876- 1880, 
taken as 1 00. 

1876-1880 

14-4 

100*0 

1881-1885 

EV5 

93*8 

1880-1890 

II-8 

8i*9 

1891-1895 

lO’I 

70*1 

1896-1900 

9-2 

63*9 

1 901-1 Q05 

8*4 

58-3 

1906 

8-1 

56-3 

1907 

7*8 

54-2 


Table V. gives the illegitimate births to 1000 births in 
the “ corrected ” rate as opposed to the crude,” | England and Wales for the ten years 1897-1906 and for 
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Table V.-— England and Wales. IllegitimcUe Births to looo Births. 


Ten I 

years 

1807 - ' 

1006 . ) 


Bedford 
Berks . 
Bucks . 
Cambridgi 
Chester 
Cornwall 
Cumberlan 
Derby . 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durham 
Essex . 

' Gloucester 
Hants . 
Hereford 


40 

47 

40 

48 

41 

5)0 

Oi 

41 

3Q 

40 

34 

28 

36 

40 

66 


.53 

48 

44 

53 

30 

48 

5« 

41 

30 

37 

37 

27 

3b 

3b 

66 


Hertford . 
Huntingdon 
Kent . 
Lancashire 
Leicester- 
sliire 

Lincolnshire 
London 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumber- 
land . 

Notiingham 


Ten 

years 

1897 - 

1906. 

1907. 


40 

42 

Oxford 

49 

46 

Rutland . 

40 

41 

Shropshire 

38 

37 

Somerset . 
Stafford . 

40 

39 

Suffolk . . 

55 

54 

Surrey 

37 

38 

Sussex 

30 

28 

Warwick . 

29 

27 

Westmor- 

62 

b5 

land 

41 

42 

Wilts . . . 

W'orcestcr 

39 

38 

Yorks— 

50 

49 

E. Riding 


Ten 

years 

1897- 

1906. 


53 

46 

64 

37 

40 

5O 

3« 

52 

32 

61 

41 
37 

52 


1907. 


5 b 

70 

61 
35 
3« 

62 

37 
52 
30 

62 

42 

38 

4d 


N. Riding 
W. „ 

Anglesey . 
Brecon ’ 
Cardigan . 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh . 
Flint . 
Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke 
Radnor 


Ten 
> ears 
1897- 
190b. 


1907 


53 

43 

81 

44 
64 

37 
60 

49 
42 
26 

71 ! 77 


45 

41 

75 

40 
61 

41 

72 

47 

42 
20 


76 

52 


73 
4 7 


66 ' 67 


Table \l.— Annual Illegitimate Birth-rates in each Registration County of England and Wale 


Registration 

(Aunties. 


England and 
London . 
Bedford . 

Berks 
Pucks 
Cambridge 
Chester . 

Cornu dll 
Cumberland 
Derby 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durham . 

Essex 
Gloucester 
Hants 
Hereford 
Herlfoul 
Huntingdon 
Kent . 
Lancashire 
Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire 
Middlesex 
Monmouth . 
Norfolk . 
Northampton 
Norihumberldiid 
Nottingham 
Oxford . 
Rutland . 

Saloj) 

Somerset 
Stafford . 
Suffolk . 

Surrey 
Sussex 
Warwick 
Westmorland 
Wilts 
Worcester 
Yorks— 

E. Riding 
N. Riding 
W. Riding 
Anglesey 
Brecon . 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh . 

Flint . . 

Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomcr>^ 
Pembroke 
Radnor 


ales 


Illegitimate Births to 1000 Unmarried and Widowed Females, 
aged 15-45 years. 


Three-year Periods. 


Years, 


1870-1872 

j 1880-1882 

1890-1892 

1900-1902 

1903-1905 

i()o6 

1907 . 

17*0 

1 14-1 

10*5 

«*.5 

8*3 

8-1 

7*8 

3 

1 

8-1 

69 

6(1 

6-8 

6*4 

21‘1 

1 18 0 

11-2 

1 8-4 

8*0 

8*2 


i 0'8 

LV4 

10*3 

8*7 

8'0 

8-1 

8*4 

l()-o 

16-5 

12*6 

I 91 

8*9 

7*3 

8*8 

19 3 

15*6 

12*4 

i 9*6 

101 

9*7 

10*4 

17'5 

1 14«2 

10-3 

77 

7*3 

7*2 

0*9 

1 6*5 

i 14*8 

11*2 

8*6 

8*1 

7*5 

7*5 

29-2 

23*9 

1 8-6 

123 

12*3 

12'3 

11*0 

22‘5 

■ 177 

12-8 

lO-O 

I 0 *(» 

10*0 

9*4 

14-0 

lO '6 

8-1 

6-7 

b*5 

6*7 

61 

14'2 

! 13 ‘T 

9*0 

7-2 

7-2 

8-1 

6*4 

24-<) 

j t8-o 

13*8 

1 

111 

10*8 

1 1*0 

TO 2 

1 ''‘^7 

91 

7*3 

7‘T 

67 

0-4 

I2-(> 

Tl'O 

8-2 

b3 

61 

6-8 

5*8 

I3'b 

1 11-8 

8*5 

7*.f 

77 

6*9 

6*4 

21-4 

19-0 

13-4 

11*2 

11*5 

10*3 

11*0 

18-4 

15’3 

10*4 

7-0 

7*2 

6*6 

7*5 

19*8 

14*0 

12-9 

TO*9 

9-7 

9*7 

9*7 

147 

12-1 

9’3 

7-5 

7*6 

7*5 

7*2 

16*2 

i 3*0 

10*2 

7.9 

7*8 

7*5 

7*2 

19 ‘9 

lOj 

TI 4 

8-6 

7-9 

7*5 

7*3 

22-3 

18-5 

14*2 

12-2 

12-1 

12*7 

11*9 

9 4 

9*4 

b*5 

5'9 

O'o 

61 

5*7 

l 8*6 

15-9 

11*3 

IO’2 

9*x 

9*6 

9*3 

27-3 

22-6 

lO 7 

134 

13'4 

12*5 

12*8 

i8-7 

1.5*9 

11 7 

9*1 

8*8 

9*0 

7.7 

2T-] 

17*9 

12-4 

10-2 

10*0 

10*4 

9*3 

24*5 j 

217 

1.5*4 

12 7 

12*6 

12*0 

11*9 

19-0 

15*4 

iO ’4 

90 

9*1 

9*3 

9*2 

i 8 -i 

12*7 

7*9 

7*2 

6*8 

9*0 

11*4 

28-2 

21-8 

I 0*6 

12*8 

13-4 

130 

11*8 

13*3 

11*3 

7*4 

60 

60 

5*4 

5*5 

24-6 

I9'4 

14*5 

11*2 

11-4 

10*9 

10*1 

22-0 

17-8 

14*0 

12*0 

117 

12*4 

12*5 

9-5 

8-5 

6-6 

5-9 

57 

5*9 

5*7 

137 

11*5 

87 

7*2 

7‘0 

6*5 

0*4 

14-9 

132 

97 

7.6 

7*5 

0*6 

0-8 

21*9 

I7'9 

131 

8*6 

9-1 

8*5 

7*8 

I7'l 

147 

10*3 

9-2 

8-7 

8*6 

9*3 

16-3 

137 

9*2 

7*2 

6*8 

60 

6*0 

23-0 

i8'2 

14*3 

12*2 

11*7 

12*2 

10*6 

277 

20-2 

15*4 

12*1 

11-6 

11*9 

10*2 

20*4 

161 

II-4 

9*4 

9-2 

8*8 

8*1 

197 

1 6 * 7 

157 

I 6 I 

14*9 

13*3 

12*9 

19*9 

i 8 -o 

12*5 

10*1 

9*2 

9-2 

8*3 

l 6'0 

i 4'8 

11*8 

8*9 

7-8 

0*3 

7*3 

I 8'2 

13-9 

9*4 

77 

8-2 

7*7 

8*9 

i8-3 

13-9 

12*7 

10*3 

9'b 

9*4 

10*5 

211 

17*6 

13-4 

12*3 

1 1 -6 

13*5 

10*3 

18-7 

i8*4 

13*1 

97 

II-2 

11*9 

no 

177 

13-5 

10*3 

8-5 

9-1 

8*9 

8*4 

24-4 

19-5 

i6*4 

i3’5 

13*4 

13*2 

12*7 

29*5 

24*3 

16 7 

137 

13*4 

12*6 

II 7 

21*6 

L5-9 

12*4 

8-9 

10*2 

10*7 

8*4 

41*8 

33*2 

20*1 

14*4 

13*4 

8*3 

11*3 


’i, iSyo~-i<)oy. 

Decrease per cent | 
in each County ! 
between the period I 
1870-1872 j 

and 1907. ; 

.541 

37’9 

58- 8 
50-0 

537 
46 '! 

60 -O 

54'5 

62- 3 
5H’2 
.5b-4 
54 ’9 
5^7 
6 o>5 
55‘0 

52- 9 
486 

59- 2 
5i‘0 
510 
55‘b 
b3-3 
46-6 

39'4 

50- 0 

53- i 
588 
55 -9 

51- 4 

51 -b 
37*0 
582 
58-6 
58-9 

43-2 
400 
53*3 

54 - 4 
64-4 
45-b 
59'5 

53 - 9 

63- 2 
603 

54 - 4 
5I-I 
42*6 
51*2 
41*2 
525 

48-0 
bo* 3 

6i*i 
73*0 



ILLEGITIMACY 


Table VII . — Rate of Illegitimacy per jooo Births, 


Belfast . 

• 31 

Liverpool . 

• 54 

Birmingham . 

• 35 

Manchester 

. 28 

Bradford . 

. 40 

Middlesboro' . 

• 25 

Bristol . 

• 31 

Newcastle . 

• 36 

Cork . . . 

. 18 

Nottingham 

. 60 

Dublin . 

28 

Portsmouth 

• 33 

Edinburgh 

. 6y 

Salford . 

. 28 

Glasgow 

• 63 

Sunderland 

• 30 

Leeds . 

• 54 




Table VIIL — Scotland igoO, 


Total 

I Births, 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

1 F 

Births per i j 
1000 of pop.j - 

ereentage of 
legitimate to 
'otal Births. 

1 

132, c 

>05 

122,690 

9306 


27'03 

7-05 


Illegitimate 

Births. 

Percentage 

of 

Illegitimate 
to Total 
Births. 


Illegitimate 

Births. 

Percentage 

of 

Illegitimate 
to Total 
Births. 

1 i860 


0,73b 


(r22 

189 

5 

9204 

7-28 

1865 

11,262 


0'06 

ICjOD 

853-4 

649 

! 

11,108 


9*03 

1901 

«350 

632 

^^<75 

10,780 


8-73 

lf)0 

z 

8-^00 

6-28 

1880 

10,389 


8-50 

1003 

8295 

6-21 

1 1885 

10,680 


8*47 

1904 

9010 

679 

1 iSyo 1 


9,241 


7 *60 

1903 

9082 

6*yi 

[ J 





1906 

030O 

7-05 


Table IX . — Scotland igo6. 


1 Illegitimate 

Births. 

1- Per 1000 

1 of Pop. 

Illegitimate Births 
I)cr 1000 of Un- 
married Women and 
Widows between 

15 and 45. 

Districts : 




Principal Town . 

. 1 43 T« 

7*14 


Large Town . 

. ! T029 

5-58 


Small Town . 

. : T724 

624 


Mainland-rural 

. 1 2099 

9‘08 


Insular-rural . 

136 

5-88 


Shetland 

3 i 

5 ' 3 « 

7-0 

Orkney .... 

29 

5 ’99 

7.7 

Caithnc.ss 

84 

9-96 

19*4 

Sutherland . 

28 

6'8i 

lO-T 

Ross and Cromarty 

74 

4 ‘40 

6-9 

Inverness 

T43 

8-02 

TT -5 

Nairn 

18 

10-29 

13-2 

Elgin (or Moray) 

. 169 

15-66 

26-3 

Banff .... 

. 202 

12-93 

25'4 

Aberdeen 

• io «3 

12-38 

24-2 

Kincardme . 

93 

8-15 

17-0 

Forfar .... 

676 

9*43 

14-2 

Pertli .... 

215 

7*93 

10-8 

Fife 

308 

4-56 

97 

Kinross .... 

20 

9-95 

22-2 

Clackmannan 

53 

6-69 

10-9 

Stirling .... 

235 

4-91 

13-2 

Dumbarton . 

163 

4-14 

97 

Argyll .... 

148 

10-07 

12-7 

Bute 

30 

8-36 

9-2 

Renfrew .... 

410 

4-46 

8*5 

Ayr 

409 

6-23 

143 

Lanark .... 

2872 

6-28 

i 5'9 

Linlithgow . 

99 

3’88 

T 5‘4 

Edinburgh . 

930 

7’23 

11-0 

Haddington . 

66 

5’92 

11-8 

Berwick .... 

, Oo 

9-63 

12-7 

Peebles .... 

21 

G-t8 

7*9 

Selkirk .... 

4 b 

9 -T 3 

11*5 

Roxburgh 

83 

8-67 

9-8 

Dumfries. 

. 218 

12-51 

19-9 

Kirkcudbright . 


10-71 

157 

W'lgtoun .... 

. 1 106 

12-79 

22-5 

Scotland . 

, 9306 

7 -95 

4-1 


the year 1907. Tabic VI. gives the “ corrected rate for certain 
three-year periods. In connexion with these tables the following 
extract from, the Registrar-General’s Report for 1907 (p. xxx.; 
is important. 


" It is difficult to explain the variations in the rates of illegitimacy 
in the several counties. It may be stated generally that the 
proportion of illegitimate children cannot alone serve as a standard 
of morality. Broadly speaking^ however, the single and widbwed 
women in London, in the counties south of the Thames, and in the 
south-western counties have comparatively few illegitimate children ; 
on the other hand, the number of illegitimate children is com- 
paratively high in Shropshire, in Herefordshire, in Stafiordshire, 
in Nottmghamshire, in Cumberland, in North Wales, and also in 


Table X. — Ireland. Proportion per cent of Illegitimate Births, 


1 

1 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907 1 

Ireland . ■ • 

2-6 

2'5 

2-6 

2-6 

2-5 

Leinster ... 

2-6 

2-6 

27 

2-7 

2-7 

Munster ... 

2-3 

2-2 

2-3 

2-2 

2-1 

Ulster ... 

3*3 

3’4 

3*5 

3 '5 

33 

Connaught . 

0-5 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0-6 


nearly all the counties on the eastern seaboard, viz. Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, the East and North Ridmgs of Yorkshire, and Durham. 
In the Registrar-General’s Report for the year 1851 it was assumed 
that there was an indirect connexion between female illiteracy and 
illegitimacy. This may have been the case in the middle of the 
last century, but there is no conclusive evidence that such is the 
case at the present day. The proportions of illegitimacy and the 
proportions of married women who signed the marriage register 


Table XI . — Ireland igoy. 


County. 

No. of 
Illegitimate 
Births. 

Per cent of 
Total Births. 

Leinster — 



Carlow 

27 

3 ’ 5 b 

Diiblin 

.f 4 

T'l 5 

Dublin Co. Borough .... 

314 

3 ’29 

Kildare 

22 

1-46 

Kilkenny 

54 

3-29 

King's 

24 

2-07 

Longford 

11 

1-23 

Louth 

27 

2-01 

Meath 

39 

2*27 

Queen 's 

18 

1-70 

Westmeath 

T 9 

1*57 

Wexford 

89 

4-11 

Wicklow ........ 

37 

2-91 

Munster — 

Clare 

23 

1-04 

Cork Co. and Co. Borough 

T 5 T 

1*69 

Kerry 

5 J 

I ’34 

Limerick Co. and Co. Borough 

107 

3’14 

Tipperary N.R 

19 

1*49 

Tipperary S.R 

66 

3-32 

Waterford Co. and Co. Borough . 

68 

3-69 

1 

Ulster— 


Antrim 

230 

5*o8 

Armagh 

99 

3-49 

Belfast Co. Borough .... 

355 

3 *T 3 

Cavan 

27 

T ‘54 

Donegal 

54 

1-36 

Fermanagh 

41 

3 -T 5 

Londonderry Co. and Borough 

145 

4’35 

Monaghan 

24 

1-55 

Tyrone 

116 

3-80 

Connaught — 


Galway 

S* 

•80 

Leitrim 

10 

77 

Mayo 

21 

•45 

Roscommon 

9 

.50 

Shgo 

9 

•52 

Leinster 

716 

2-67 

Munster 

495 

2-11 

Ulster 

1272 

3*32 

Connaught 

81 

•60 


2564 



by mark are relatively high in Staffordshire, in North Wales, in 
Durham and in the North Riding of Yorkshire ; on the other hand, 
in Norfolk, in Suffolk and in Lincolnshire there is a compara- 
tively high proportion of illegitimacy and a low proportion of 
illiteracy. ’ 

This latter conclusion may be carried further by saying that 
in those European countries where elementary education is 
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most common the rate of illegitimacy is high, and that it is 
low in the more illiterate parts, e.g. Ireland and Brittany. 

It has been said that one of the contributory causes of illegiti- 
macy is the contamination of great cities ; statistics, however, 
disprove this, there being more illegitimacy in the rural districts, 
lable VII. gives the rate of illegitimacy in some of the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom. 

That poverty is a determining factor in causing illegitimacy 
the following figures, giving the rate of illegitimacy in the 
poorest parts of London and in certain well-to-do parts, clearly 
disprove : — 


Ea/t" 0/ Illegitmacy per 1000 Births, 


1 London. 

1901. 

1903. 

1905. 

1907. 

Stepney 


9 

18 

10 

Bethnal Green .... 

1 L 3 

15 

n 

11 

' Mile End Old Town . 

' 15 

1 3 

16 

15 

; Whitechapel .... 

22 

24 

19 

19 

St George’s, Hanover Sq. . 

' 40 

4.5 1 

45 

45 

1 Kensington 

48 

44 

49 

54 

i Fulham 

‘ 4-3 

4 '-^ 

45 

1 40 

Marylebone 

1 182 

186 

iq 8 

I 182 


Tables VIII. and IX. give the rate of illegitimacy for the 
various counties of Scotland, and d’ablc X. the rate for Ireland. 


BrncroGRAPHY. — The Annual Reports of the Kcgistrars-General 
for Kngland, Scotland and Ireland ; statistical returns of iorcigu 
countries; A. Lefhngwell, Illegitimacy and the Influence of the 
Seasons upon Conduct (T. A. I.) 

ILLER, a river of Bavaria, rising in the south-west extremity 
of the kingdfim, among the Algauor Alps. Taking a northerly 
course, it quits the mountains at Immenstadt, and, flowing by 
Kempten, fi'om which point it is navigable for rafts, forms 
for some distance the boundary between liavaria and Wurttem- 
berg, and eventually strikes the Danube (right bank) just above 
Idm. Its total length is J03 m. 

ILLINOIS, a North Central state of the llnitcd States of 
America, situated between and 42" 30' N. hit. and 87" 35' 
and 91'" 40' W. long. It is bounded N. by Wisconsin, E, "by 
Lake Michigan and Indiana, S.E. and S. by the Ohio river, 
which separates it from Kentucky, and S.W. and W. by the 
Mississippi river, which separates it from Missouri and Iowa. 
The Enabling Act of ('ongress, which provided for the organiza- 
tion of Illinois 'lerritory into a state, extended its jurisdiction 
to the middle of Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river ; 
consequently the total area of the state is 58,329 sq. m.,of which 
2337 sq. m. are water surface, though the ofricial figures of the 
United States Geological Survey, which does not lake into 
account this extension of jurisdiction, are 56,665 sq. m. 

Physiography. -—Physiographically, the slate (except the extreme 
southern point) lies wholly 111 the Prairie I’lains region. The N.E. 
corner is by .some placed m the “ Great Lakes District.” The 
southern point touches the Coastal Plain Belt at its northward 
extension called the ” Mississippi Embaymcnt.” The surface of 
Illinois is an inclined plane, whose general slope is toward the S. and 
S.W. The average elevation above sea-level is about Ooo ft. : the 
higliest elevation is Charles Mound (1257 ft.), on the Illinois- 
Wistonsiii boundary line, one of a chain of hills that crosses Jo 
Daviess, Stephenson, Winnebago, Boone and McHenry counties. 
An elevation from 6 to 10 m. wide crosses the southern part of the 
state from Grand Tower, in Jackson county, on the Missi.ssippi to 
Shawneetown, in Gallatin county, on the Ohio, the highest point 
being 1047 ft. above the sea ; from Grand Tower N. along the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Illinois there is a shght elevation and 
there is another elevation of minor importance along the Wabash. 
Many of the river bluffs ri.se to an unusual height, Starved Rock, 
near Ottawa, in La Salle county, being 150 ft. aliove the bed of the 
Illinois river. Cave m Rock, on the Ohio, in Hardin county, was 
once the resort of nver pirates. The country S. of the elevation 
(mentioned above) between Grand Tower and Shawneetown was 
originally covered with forests. 

The drainage of Illinois is far better than its low elevation and 
comparatively level surface would suggest. There arc more than 
275 streams in the state, grouped m two river systems, one having 
the Mississippi, which receives three-fourths of the waters of 
Illinois, as outlet, the other being tributary to the Wabash or Ohio 
rivers. The mo.st important river is the Illinois, which, formed by 
the junction of the Des Plaines and tlie Kankakee, in the N.E. 
part of Grundy county, crosses the N. central and W. portions of 


gie state, draining 24,726 sq. m. At some points, notably at Lake 
Pcona, it broadens into vast expanses resembling lakes. 7 'he 
Kaskaskia, in the S., notable for its variations in volume, and the 
Rock, m the N., are the other important rivers emptying into the 
Mississippi ; Embarrass and Little Wabash, the Saline and 
Cache m the E., are the important tributaries of the Wabash and 
Ohio rivers. The Chicago river, a short stream i m. long, formed 
by the union of its N. and S. branches, naturally flowed into Lake 
Michigan, but by the construction of the Chicago Drainage Canal 
its waters were turned in 1900 so that they ultimately flow into the 
Mississippi. 

The soil of Illinois is remarkable for its fertility. The surface 
soils arc composed of drift deposits, varying from to to 200 ft. 
m depth ; they are often overlaid with a black loam 10 to 15 in. 
deep, and in a large portion of the state there is a subsoil of yellow 
clay. The soil of the prairies is darker and coarser than that of the 
forests, but all dillerences disappear with cultivation. The .soil of 
me river valleys is alluvial and e.specially fertile, the ” American 
Bottom,” extending along the Mi.ssissippi from Alton to Chester, 
having been m cultivation for more than 150 years. Along the 
river bluffs there is a siliciou.s deposit called loess, which is well 
suited to the cultivation of fruits and vegetables. In general tlie 
N. part of the slate is especially suited to the cultivation of hay, the 
N. and central parts to Indian corn, the E. to oats, and the S.W. 
to wheat. 

Climate. — The climate of Illinois is notable for its extremes of 
temperature. The warm winds which sweep ujj the Mississippi 
Valley from the Gulf of Mexico are responsible for the extremes of 
heat, and the Arctic winds of the north, which find no mountain 
range to break their strength, cause the extremes of cold. The mean 
annual temperature at Winnebago, near the N. border, is 47‘‘^ F.,and 
it increases to the southward at the rate of about 2" for ev'ery degree 
ol latitude, being 52° F. at Springfield, and 58'-’ F. in Cairo, al Tlie 
S. extremity. The lowest temperature ever recorded in the state 
was -32*^ F., in February 1905, at Ashton in tlie N.W. and the 
highest was 115^* F., in July 1901, at Centralia, in the S., making a 
maximum range of 147^ F. The range of extremes is considerably 
greater in the N. than in the S. ; for example, at Winnebago ex- 
treme.s have ranged from - 2O'' F. to 110° F. or 1^6“ F., but at 
Cairo they have ranged only from - 16° F. to loC ' F. or 122'^ F. 
The mean annual precipitation is about 39 in. in the S. counties, 
but this decreases to the northward, being about 36 in. in the central 
counties and 34 in. along the N. border. The mean annual snow- 
fall increases from 12 in. at the S. extremity to approximately 40 in. 
in the N. counties. In the N. the precii^itation is 44^8 % greater in 
.sprmg and summer than it is m autumn and winter, but m the S. 
only 20-17 % greater. At Cairo the prevailing winds are southerly 
during all months except February , and as far north as Simngfield they 
arc southerly from April to January , but throughout the N. half 
of the state, except along the shore of Lake Michigan, where they 
vary from N.E. to S.W., the winds are mostly from the W. or N.W. 
Irom October to March and very variable for the remainder of the 
year. The dampness and miasma, to which .so many ol the early 
settlers’ fatal "chills and fever” were due, have practically dis- 
appeared before modern methods of sanitary drainage, 

fauna and flora.— The fauna and flora, which" are similar to 
those of the other North Central States of North America, impres.sed 
the early explorers with their richness and variety. ” We have 
seen nothing like this lor the fertility of the land, its prairies, woods, 
and wild cattle,” wrote Pere Jacques Marquette of the Illinois 
region, and later explorers also bore witness to llic richness of the 
country. Many of the original wild animals, such as the bison, 
bear, beaver, deer and lynx, have disappeared; wolves, foxes and 
mink arc rare , but rabbits, squirrels and raccoons are still common. 
The fish are mainly the coarser species, such as carp, buffalo-fish 
and white perch ; of better food fish, the principal v'aricties are ba.ss 
(black, striped and rock), crappie, pike, "jack salmon” or wall- 
eyed pike, and sun fi.sh. The yield of the fisheries m 1900 was 
valued at $388,870. The most important fisheries on the Illinois river 
and its tributaries were at Havana, Pekin and Peoria, which m ic)07 - 
1908 were represented by a total catch of about 10,000,000 fb, 
out of a total for this nver system of 17,570,000 lb. The flora 
IS varied. Great numbers of grasses and flowering plants which once 
beautified the prairie land.scape are still found on uncultivated lands, 
and there are about 80 .species of trees, of which the oak, hickory, 
maple and ash arc the most common. The cypress is found only 
in the vS. and the tamarack only in the N. The forest area, estimated 
at 10,200 sq. m. in 1900, is almost wholly in the soulliern counties, 
and nearly all the trees which the northern half of the .state had 
before the coming of the whites were along the banks of streams. 
Among wild fruits are the cherry, plum, grape, strawberry, black- 
berry and raspberry. 

Industry and Commerce. — The fertility of the soil, the mineral 
wealth and the transportation facilities have given Illinois a 
vast economic development. In 1900 more than seven- tenths 
of the inhabitants in gainful occupations were engaged in 
agriculture (25*6 %), manufactures and mechanical pursuits 
(26.7 %), and trade and transportation (22 %). 
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Historically and comparatively, amculture is the most important 
industry. In 1900 about nine-tenths of the total land area was 
inclosed in farms ; the value of farm property ($2,004,316,897) was 
CTeater than that of any other state ; as regards the total value of 
farm products in 1899 Illinois was surpassed only by Iowa ; in the 
value of crops Illinois led all the states, and the values of property 
and of products were respectively 35*6 % and 87-1 % greater than 
at the end of the preceding decade. During the last half of the 
19th century the number of farms increased rapidly, and the average 
size declined from 158 acres in 1850 to 127-6 acres in 1870 and 
124-2 acres in 1900. The prevailing form of tenure is that of owners, 
60*7 % of the farms being .so operated in 1900 ; but during the decade 
1890-1900 the number of farms cultivated by cash tenants in- 
creased 30-8 %, and the number by share tenants 24-5 %, while 
the increase of cultivation by owners was only 1 %. In proportion 
of farm land improved (84-5 %), Illinois was surpassed only by 
Iowa among the states. Cereals form the most important agri- 
cultural product (600,107,378 bushels in 1899 — in value about three- 
fourths of the total agricultural products of the state). In the 
production of cereals Illinois surpassed the other states at the 
close of each decade during the last half of the 19th century except 
that ending in 1890, when Iowa was the leading state. Indian corn 
and oats are the most valuable crops. The rank of Illinois in the 
production of Indian corn was first in 1899 with about one-fifth of 
the total product of the United States, and first in 1907 * with nearly 
one-tenth of the total crop of the country (9,521,000 bushels out of 
99,931,000). In 1879, m 1899 and in 1905 (when it produced 
132,779,762 bushels out of 953,216,197 from the entire country) 
it was first among the slates producing oats, but it was surj')assed 
by Iowa in i88q, 190O and 1907 ; in 1907 the Illinois crop was 

101.675.000 bushels. I'Yom 1850 until 1879 IlUnois also led in the 
production of wheat : the competition of the more western states, 
however, caused a great decline in both acreage and production of 
that cereal, the state’s rank m the numbei of bushels produced 
declining to third in 1889 and to fourteenth in 1899, but the crop and 
yield per acre in 1902 was larger than any since 1894 ; in 1905 the 
state ranked ninth, in 1906 eighth and in 1907 fifth (the crop being 

0,104,000 bushels) among the wheat-growing statc-s of the country, 
die rank of tlie state in the growing of rye also declined from second 
in 1879 to eighth in 1899 and to ninth in 1907 (when the crop was 

1.106.000 bushels), and the rank in the growing of barley from 
third in 1869 to sixteenth in 1899. In 1907 the' barley crop was 

600.000 bushels. Hay and forage are, after cereals, tlic most im- 
portant crop.s ; in 1907 2,664,000 acres produced 3,730,000 tons of 
hay valued at $41,030,000. Potatoes and broom corn are other 
valuable products. The potato crop in 1907 was 13,398,000 bushels, 
valued at $9,647,000, and the sugar beet, first introduced during 
the last decade of the 19th century, gave promise of becoming one 
of the most important crops. From 1889 to 1899 there was a distinct 
decline in the production of apples and peaches, but there was a great 
increase in that of cherries, plums and pears. The large urban 
population of the state makes the animal products very valuable, 
Illinois ranking third in 1900 in the number of dairy cows, and in 
the farm value of dairy products ; indeed, all classes of live stock, 
except sheep, increased in number from 1850 to 1900, and at the 
end of the latter year Illinois was surpassed only by Iowa in the 
number of horses and .swine; in 1909 there were more horses in 
Illinois than in Iowa. Important influences in the agricultural 
development of the state have been the formation of Farmers’ 
Institutes, organized m 1895, a Corn Breeders’ Association in 1898, 
and the introduction of fertilizers, the use of wliicli in 1899 was 
nearly .seven times the amount in 1889, and the study of soils, 
carried on by the State Department of Agriculture and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The growth of manufacturing in Illinois during the last half of 
the igth century, due largely to the development of her exceptional 
transportation facihties, was the most rapid and remarkable m the 
industrial history of the United States. In 1850 the .state ranked 
fifteenth, in i860 eighth, in 1870 sixth, in 1880 fourth, in 1890 and 
again in 1900 third, 111 the value of its manufactures. The average 
increases ot invested capital and products for each decade from 
1850-1900 were, re.spectively, 189-26 % and 152-9 % ; in 1900 the 
capital invested ($776,829,598, of which $732,829,771 was in 
establishments under the “ factory system "), and the product 
($1,259,730,168, of which $1,120,868,308 was from establishments 
under the " factory system "), showed unusually small percentages 
of increase over those for i8go (54.7 0^ and 38-6 % respectively) ; 
and in 1905 the capital and product of e.stablishments under the 
“ factory sy.slem ” were respectively $075,844,799 and $1,410,342,129, 
showing increases of 33-2% and 25-8% Over the corresponding 
figures for I goo. 

The most important industry was the wholesale slaughtering 
and packing of meats, which yielded 22-9% of the total manu- 
factured product of the state in 1900, and 22-5 % of the total in 


^ The statistics for years prior to 1900 are taken from reports of 
the U.S. Census, those for years after 1900 from the Yeay Books 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. It should be borne in mind 
that in census years, when comparison can be made, the two sets of 
statistics often vary considerably. 


1905. From 1870 to 1905 Illinois surpassed the other states in this 
industry, yielding in 1900 and m 1905 more than one- third of the 
total product of the United States. The increasMS in the value of 
the product in this industry in Illinois between 1900 and 1905 was 
over 10 %. An mteresting phase of the industry is the secondary 
enterprises that have developed from it, nearly all portions of the 
^aughtered animal being finally put to use. The blo^ is converted 
into clarifying material, the entrails are used for sausage coverings, 
the hoofs and small bones furnish the raw material for the manu- 
facture of glue, the large bones are carved into knife handles, and 
the horns into combs, the fats are made to yield butterine, lard and 
soap, and the hides and hair are used in the manufacture of mat- 
tresses and felts. 

The manufacture of iron and steel products, and of products 
depending upon iron and steel as raw material, is second m im- 
portance. The iron for these industries is secured from the Lake 
Superior region, the coal and limestone from mines within the state. 
Indeed, in the manufacture of iron and steel, Illinois was surpassed 
in 1900 only by Pennsylvania and Ohio, the 1900 product being 
valued at $60,303,144 ; but the value of foundry and machine shop 
products was even greater ($63,878,352). In 1905 the iron and 
steel product had increased in value since igoo 44-9%, to 
$87,352,761 ; the foundry and machine shop products 25-2 %, to 
$79,961,482 ; and the wire product showed even greater increase, 
largely because of a diflerence of classification in the two censuses, 
the value in 1905 being $14,099,566, as again.st $2,879,188 in 
1900, showing an increase of nearly 390 %. The development of 
agriculture, by creating a demand for improved farm machinery, 
has stimulated the inventive genius ; m many cases blacksmith 
shops have been transformed into machinery factories ; also well- 
established companies of the eastern states have been induced to 
remove to Illinois by the low prices of iron and wood, due to cheap 
transportation rates on the Great Lakes. Consequently, m 1890, 
in 1900 and again m 1905, Illinois surpassed any one of the other 
states in the production of agricultural implements, the product in 
1900 being valued at $42,033,796, or 41 -5 % of the total output of 
agricultural machinery in the United States , and in 1905 with a 
value of $38,412,452 it represented 34-3 % of the product of the 
entire country. In the building of railway cars by manufacturing 
corporations, Illinois also led the states in iqoo and in 1905, the 
product being valued at $24,845,606 in 1900 and at $30,926,464 
(an increase of nearly one-fourth) in 1905 ; and in construction by 
railway companies was second in 1900, with a product valued at 
$16,580,424, which had increased 53-7 % in 1905, when the product 
was valued at $25,491,209. The' greatest increase of products 
lietwecn 1890 and 1900 was in the manufacture of electrical apparatus 
(2400 %), in which the increase in value of product was 37-2 % 
between 1900 and 1905. 

Another class of manufactures consists of those dependent upon 
agricultural products for raw material. Of these, the manufacture 
of distilled liquors was in 1900 and in 1905 the most important, 
Illinois leading the other states ; the value of the 1900 product, 
which was nearly 12 % less than that of i8go, was increased by 
41-6 %, to $54,101,805, in 1905. Peoria, the centre of the indu.stry, 
is the largest producer of whisky and high-class wines of the cities 
in the United States. There were also, in tqoo, 35 direct and other 
indirect products made from Indian corn by glucose plants, which 
consumed one-fifth of the Indian corn product of the state, and 
the value of these products was $18,122,814 ; in 1905 it was only 
$14,532,180. Of other manufactures dependent upon agriculture, 
flour and grist mill products declined between i8go and 1900, but 
between 1900 and 1905 increased 39-6 % to a value of $39,892,127, 
The manufacture of cheese, butter and condensed milk increased 
60 % between 1890 and 1900, but between 1900 and 1905 only 3-1 %, 
the product in 1905 being valued at $13,276,533. 

Other prosperous industries are the manufacture of lumber and 
timber products (the raw material being floated down the Mississippi 
river from the forests of other states), whose output increased from 
1890 to 1900 nearly 50 %, but declined slightly between 1900 and 
1905; of furniture ($22,131,846 in 1905; $15, 2^5*475 hi 1900; 

showing an increase of 44-8 %), and of musical instruments 
(^^3,323,358 in 1905: $8,156,445 in 1900; an increase of 63-3% 
in the period), in both of which Illinois was second in 1900 and 
in 1905 ; book and job printing, in which the state ranked second 
in jgoo ($28,293,684 in 1905 ; $19,761,780 in iqoo ; an increase of 
43'2 %), newspaper and periodical printing ($28,644,981 in 1905; 
$19,404,955 m 1900; an increase of 47-6%), in which it ranked 
third in 1900 ; and the manufacture of clothing, boots and shoes. 
The value of the clothing manufactured in 1905 was $67,439,617 
(men’s $55,202,999; women’s $12,236,618), an increa.se of 30-1 % 
over 1900). The great manufacturing centre is Chicago, where more 
than seven-tenths of the manufactured products of the state were 
produced in 1900, and more than two-thirds in 1905. 

In this development of manufactures, the mineral resources have 
been an important influence, nearly one-fourth (23-6 %) of the 
manufactured product in igoo depending upon minerals for raw 
material. Although the iron ore, for the iron and steel industry, 
is furnished by the mines of the Lake Superior region, bituminous coal 
and limestone are supplied by the Illinois deposits. The great 
central coal field of North America extends into Illinois from 
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Indiana as far N. as a line from the N. boundary of Grundy county 
to Rock Island, W. from Rock Island to Henderson county, then 
S.W. to the southern part of Jackson county, when it runs S. into 
Kentucky, thus including more than three-fourths (42,000 sq. m.) 
of the land surface of the state. In 1679 Hennepin reported deposits 
of coal near what is now Ottawa on the Ilhnois ; there was some 
mining m i8io on the Big Muddy river in Jaclcson county ; and in 
1833, 6000 tons were mined, in 1907 (according to state authorities) 
coal was produced in 52 counties, Williamson, Sangamon, St Clair, 
Macoujiin and Madison giving the largest 3deld. In that year the 
tonnage was 51,317,140, and the value of the total product 
$54,687,882 ; in 1908 tlif value of tlie state’s product of coal was 
exceeded only by that of Pennsylvania (nearly six times as ^eat). 
Nearly 30 % of all coal mined in the state was mined by machinery 
in 1907. The output of petroleum in Ilhnois was long unimportant 
The first serious attempts to find oil and gas in the state were in the 
'fifties of tlie 19th century. In i88q the yield of petroleum was 
1460 barrels. In 1Q02 it was only 200 barrels, nearly all of which 
came from Litchlield, Montgomery county (where oil fmd been found 
in commercial quantities in 1886), and Washington, Tazewell coimty, 
in the west central part of tlie state ; at this time it was used locall v 
for lubricating purpo.ses. Tlierc had been some drilling in Clark 
county m 1865. and m 1904 this field was again worked at Westfield. 
In IQ05 the total output of the state wa.s 181,084 barrels; in 1906 
tlie amount increased to 4,397,050 barrels, valued at $3,274,818 ; 
and m 1907, according to state reports, the output was 24^281,973 
barrels, being neaily as great as tliat of the Appalachian field. 
The petroleum-producing area of commercial importance is a strip 
of land about 80 m. long and 2 or 3 to lo or 12 m. wide in the S.E. 
part of tlie state, centring about Crawford county. In April 1906 
the first pipe lines for petroleum in Illinois were laid ; before tliat 
time all shipments had been in tank cars. In connexion with 
petroleum, natural gas has been found, especially m Clark and 
Crawford counties; in 1906 the state's product of natural gas was 
valued at $87,211. Limestone is found in about 30 counties, 
principally Cook, Will and Kankakee ; the value of tlie product 
m 1906 wa.s $2,942,331. Clay and clay products of the .state were 
valued in 1906 at $12,765,453. Deposits of lead and zinc have been 
discovered and worked in Jo Davie.ss county, near Galena and 
Elizabeth, m tfie N.W. part ol the state. A southern district, 
including parts of Hardin, Pope and Saline countie.s, has produced, 
incidentally to fiuorspar, some lead, the maximum amount being 
i7b>3^7 from the Fairview mine in 1866-1867. 1005 the 

zinc from tlie entire state was valued at $5,499,508 ; the lead pro- 
duct in 1906 was valued at $65,208. Sandstone, <piarried in 10 
comities, was valued in 1905 at $29,115 and in 1906 at $19,125. 
Pope and Hardin counties were the only source's of fluorspar m the 
T hilled States irom 1842 until i8(>8, when fluorspar began to be 
mined in Kentntky ; jii kjoo the output was 28,268 tons, valued at 
and m 1905 33,275 tons, valued at $220,206, The centre 
of the fluorspar distrkt was Uosiclare m Hardin county. The cement 
dcqxisits are also of value, natural cement being valued at $118,221 
and Portland cement at $2,461,494 in 1906. Iron ore has been 
discovered. Glass sand is obtained from the Illinois river valley 
in La Salle county ; in 1906 it was valued at $156,684, making the 
state in tins product second only to Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
(in 1905 it was second only to Pennsylvania). The value of the 
total mmeral product of tlie state m 1906 was estimated at 
$121,188,306.1 

Ctmtmunications . — Transportation facilities have been an 
important factor in the economic development of Illinois. The 
first European settlors, who were French, came by way of the 
Great Lakes, and esUiblished intimate relations with New Orleans 
by the Missi.ssippi river. The American settlers came by way 
of the Ohio river, and the immigrants from the New England 
and Eastern states found their way to Illinois over the Erie 
Canal and the Great Lakes. The first transportation probl'm 
was to connect Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river ; this 
was accomplished by building the Illinois & Michigan canal 
to La Salle, at the head of the navigation on the Illinois river, 
a work which was begun in 1836 and completed in 1848 under 
the auspices of the state. In 1890 the Sanitary l>istrict of 
Chicago undertook the construction of a canal from Chicago 
to Joliet, where tlie new' canal joins the Illinois & Michigan 
canal ; this canal is 24 ft. deep and 160 ft. wide. The Federal 
government completed in October 1907 the construction of a 

' According to the report of the State Geological Survey, the 
value of the total mineral product in the .state for 1907 was 
$152,122,648, the values of the different minerals being as follows : 
coal, $54,687,382; pig iron, about $52,228,000; petroleum, 
$16,432,947; ciayandclay products, $13,351,362 ; zinc, $6,614,608; 
limestone, $4,333,651: Portland cement', $2,632,576; sand and 
gravel, $1,367,653: natural slag, $174,282; fluorspar, $141,971; 
mineral waters, $91,700 ; lead ore, $45,760 ; sandstone, $14,996 ; 
and pyntc, $5700. | 


new canal, the Illinois & Mississippi, popularly known as the 
Hennepin, from Hennepin to Rock river (just above the mouth 
of Green river), 7 ft. deep, 52 ft. wide (at bottom), and 80 ft, 
wide at the water-line. This canal provides, with the Illinois 
& Michigan canal and the Illinois river, an improved waterway 
from Chicago to the Mississippi river, and greatly increases 
the commercial and industrial importance of the “ twin cities " 
of Sterling and Rock Falls, where the Rock river is dammed by 
a dam nearly 1500 ft. long, making the main feeder for tlie canal. 
This feeder, formahy opened in 1907, runs nearly due S. to a 
point on the canal N.W. of Sheffield and N.E. of Mineral ; 
there are important locks on either side of this junction. At 
the general election in November 1908 the people of Illinois 
authorized the issue of bonds to the amount of $20,000,000 to 
provide for the canalizi^ of the Desplaines and Illinois rivers 
as far as the city of Uticii, on the latter river, and connecting 
with the channel of the Chicago Sanitary District at Joliet. 
The situation of Illinois between the Great Lakes and the 
Appalachian Mountains has made it a natural gateway for 
railroads connecting the North Atlantic and the far Western 
states. The first railway constructed in the West was the 
Northern-Cross railroad from Meredosia on the Illinois river to 
Springfield, completed in 1842 ; during the last thirty ) cars of 
the 19th century Illinois had a larger railway mileage than any 
of the American states, her mileage in January 1909 amounting 
to 12,215-63 m., second only to that of Texas. A Railway and 
Warehouse Commission has authority to fix freight and passenger 
rates for each road. It is the oldest commission with such 
power in tlie United States, and the litigation with railways 
which followed its establishment in 1871 fully demonstrated the 
public character of the railway business and was the precedent 
for the policy of state control elsewhere.- 

Population. —li\ 1870 and 1880 Illinois was fourth among the 
states of the United States in population ; but in 1890, and again 
in 1900^ its rank was third, the figures for the last three years 
named being respectively 3,077,871, 3,826,351, and 4,821,550.^ 
According to the U.S. a;nsus the population in 1910 was 
Of the population in 1900, 98*2 % was while, 
79*9% was native-born, and 51-2 % was of foreign parentage 
(cither one or both parents foreign-born). The principal foreign 
element was German, the Teutonic immigration being especially 
large in the decade ending in i860 ; the immigrants from the 
United Kingdom were second in importance, those from the 
Scandinavian countries third, and those from southern Europe 
fourth. The urban population, on the basis of places having 
4000 inlmbitants or more, was 51 % of the total; indeed the 
population of Cook county, in which the city of Chicago is situ- 
ated, was two-fifths of the total population of the state ; during 
the decade of the Civil War (1860—1870) the population of the 
state increased only 48*4 %, and that of Cook county about 
140 %, while from 1870 to 1900 the increase of all counties, 
excluding Cook, was about 36 %, the increase in Chicago was 
about 468 %. Of the 930 incorporated cities, towns and vfllages, 
614 had less than 1000 inhabitants, 27 more than 5000 and less 
than 10,000, 14 more than 10,000 and less than 20,000, 4 more 
than 20,000 and less than 25,000, and 7 more than 25,000. 
These seven were Qiicago (1,698,575), the second city in popula- 
tion in the United States, Peoria (56,100), Quincy (36,252), 
Springfield (34,159), Rockford (3LiC)Si), East St Louis (29,655), 
and Joliet (29,353). 1906 it was estimated that the total 

number of communicants of all denominations was 2,077,197, 
and that of this total 932,084 were Roman Catholics, 263,344 
were Methodist (235,092 of the Northern Church, 7198 of the 
Southern Church, 9833 of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 5512 of the Methodist Protestant Church, and 3597 of 
tlie Free Methodist Church of North America), 202,566 were 
Lutherans (113,527 of the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
^ See the so-called McLean County Case (67 111. ii), the Neal 
Ruggles Case (91 111. 256), The People v. The JlUnms Central Railroad 
Co. (95 111. 313), and Munn. v. III. (94 U.S. 113). 

^ The populations in other census years were : (1810), 12,282 ; 
(1820), 55,211 ; (1830), 157,445; (1840), 470,183; (1850), 851,470; 
(i860), 1,711,951; {1870), 2,539,891. 
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Conference, 36,366 of the General Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, 14,768 of the General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, and 14,005 of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Iowa and other states), 152,870 were Baptists (118,884 
of the Northern Convention, 16,081 of the National (Colored) 
Baptist Convention, 7755 Free Baptists, 6671 General Bap- 
tists, and 5163 Primitive Baptists), i£5,6o2 were Presbyterian 
(86,251 of the Northern Church, 17,208 the Cumberland 
Church (now a part of the Northern Church), and 9555 of the 
United Presbyterian Church), 101,516 were Disciples (rf Christ, 
59,973 were memJberft of t^ GetWn Evangehoil S3mod of 
North America, S4;S75 were Congregarionalists, aiKi 36,364 
were Protestant Episcopalians. 

Government . — Illinois has been governed under four con- 
stitutions, a Territorial constitution of 1812, and three State 
constitutions of 1818, 1848 and 1870 (subsequently amended). 
Amendments may be made by a Constitutional Convention or 
a two-thirds vote of all the members elected to the legislature, 
ratification by the people being required in either instance. 
To call a Constitutional Convention it is necessary that a majority 
popular vote concur in the demand therefor of two-thirds 
of the members of each house of the General Assembly. The 
executive officials hold office for four years, with the excep- 
tion of the treasurer, whose term of service is two years. The 
governor must be at least thirty years of age, and he must also 
have been a citizen of the United States and of Illinois for the 
five years preceding his election. His veto may be over-ridden 
by a two-thirds vote of all the members elected to the legislature. 
Members of the legislature, which meets biennially, are chosen 
by districts, three representatives and one senator from each 
of the 51 districts, 18 of which are in Cook county. The term 
of senators is four years, tliat of representatives two years ; 
and in the election of representatives since 1870 there has been 
a provision for “ minority ” representation, under which by 
cumulative voting each voter may cast as many votes for one 
candidate as tliere are representatives to be chosen, or he may 
distribute his votes (giving three votes to one candidate, or 1} 
votes each to two candidates, or one vote each to three can- 
didates), the candidate or candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes being elected. A similar system of cumulative 
voting for aldermen may be provided for by ordinance of 
councils in cities organized under the general state law of 1872. 
Requisites for membership in the General Assembly are citizen- 
ship in the United States ; residence in Illinois for five years, 
two of which must have been just preceding the candidate’s 
election ; and an age of 25 years for senators, and of 21 years 
for representatives. Conviction for bribery, perjury or other 
infamous crime, or failure (in the case of a collector or holder 
of public moneys) to account for and pay over all moneys 
due from him are disqualifications ; and before entering upon 
the duties of his office each member of the legislature must take 
a prescribed oath that he has neither given nor promised any- 
thing to influence voters at the election, and that he will not 
accept, directly or indirectly, “ money or other valuable thing 
from any corporation, company or person ” for his vote or 
influence upon proposed legislation. Special legislation is pro- 
hibited when general laws are applicable, and special and local 
legislation is forbidden in any of twenty-three enumerated cases, 
among which are divorce, changing of an individual’s name or 
the name of a place, and the grant to a corporation of the right to 
build railways or to exercise any exclusive franchise or privilege. 
The judiciary consists of a supreme court of 7 members elected 
for a term of 9 years ; a circuit court of 54 judges, 3 for each 
of 18 judicial districts, elected for 6 years ; and four appellate 
courts — one for Cook county (which has also a “ branch ap- 
pellate court,” both the court and the branch court being pre- 
sided over by three circuit judges appointed by the Supreme 
Court) and three other districts, each with three judges ap- 
pointed in the same way. In Cook county a criminal court, 
and the supreme court of Cook county (originally the supreme 
court of Chicago), supplement the work of the circuit court. 
There are also county courts, consisting of one judge who serves 
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for four years ; in some counties probate courts have been 
established, and in counties of more than 500,000 population 
juvenile courts for the trial and care of delinquent children are 
provided for. 

The local government of Illinois includes both county and 
township systems. The earliest American settlers came from 
the Southern States and naturally introduced the county system ; 
but the increase of papulation from the New England and Middle 
States led to a recognition of tormship organisation in 
stitution of 1848, and this of government^ at first preyidfut 
only in the northern counties, j| now found in 
and southern counties. Cook coun^, it 

ship system, is governed, tike those counties in ^sdiich 
arc not found, by a Board of Commissioners, elected i by the 
townships and the city of Chicago. A gempl kw of 187a pro^ 
vides for the organization of munici^ities, only cities and 
villages being recognized, though there are still some “ towns 
which have failed to reorganize under the new law. City charters 
are granted only to such municipalities as have a population 
of at least 1000. 

Requirements for suffrage are age of 21 years or more, citizen- 
ship in the United States, and residence in the state for one year, 
in the county ninety days, and the election precinct thixty days 
preceding the exercise of suffrage. Women are permitted to 
vote for certain school officials and the trustees of the State 
University. Disfranchisement is brought about by conviction 
for bribery, felony or infamous crime, and an attempt to vote 
after such conviction is a felony. 

The relation of the state to corporations and industrial pro- 
blems has been a subject of important legislation. The 
constitution declares that the state’s rights of eminent domain 
shall never be so abridged us to prevent the legislature from taking 
the property and franchises of incorporated companies and sub- 
jectmg them to the public necessity in a way similar to the 
treatment of individuals. In 1903 the legislature audiorized the 
municipal ownership of public service corporations, and in 1905 
the city of Chicago took steps to acquire ownership of its street 
railways — a movement which scorned to have spent its force in 
1907, when the municipal ownership candidates were defeated 
in the city’s elections — and in 1902 the right of tlnit city to 
regulate the price of gas was recognized by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appels. Railways organized or doing business 
in the state are required by the constitution to have a public 
office where books for public inspection are kept, showing the 
amount of stock, its owners, and the amount of the road’s- 
liabilities and assets. No railway company may now issue stock 
except for money, labour, or property actually received and 
applied to purposes for which the corporation was organized. 
In 1907 a law went into effect making two cents a mile a maxi- 
mum railway fare. An anti-trust law of 1893 exempted from the 
definition of trust combinations those formed by producers of 
agricultural products and livestock, butthe United States Supreme 
Court in 1902 declared the statute unconstitutional as class legis- 
lation. According to a revised mining law of 1899 (subsequently 
amended), all mines are required to be in charge of certified 
mine managers, mine examiners, and hoisting engineers, when the 
services of the engineers are necessary ; and every mine must 
have an escapement shaft distinct from the hoisting shaft. The 
number of men permitted to work in any mine not having an 
escapement shaft cannot, in any circumstances, exceed ten during 
the time in which the escapement or connexion is being completed. 

Economic conditions have also led to an increase of administra- 
tive boards. A State Civil Service Commission was created 
by an act of the General Assembly of 1905. A Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1879), whose members are styled Commissioners 
of Labor, makes a study of economic and financial problems 
and publishes biennial reports ; a Mining Board (1883) and an 
inspector of factories and worieshops (since 1893) have for their 
duty the enforcement of labour legislation. There are also a 
State Food Commission (1899) and a Live Stock Commission 
(1885). A Board of Arbitration (1895) has authority to make 
and publish investigations of all facts relating to strikes and 
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lock-outs, to issue subpoenas for the attendance and testifying 
of witnesses, and “ to adjust strikes or lock-outs by media^tion 
or conciliation, without a formal submission to arbitration.” 

The employment of children under 14 years of age in factories 
or mines, and working employees under ih years of age for more 
than 60 hours a week, are forbidden by statute. The state has 
an excellent “ Juvenile Court Law/’ which came into force 
on the ist of July 1899 and has done much good, especially in 
Chicago. The law recognized that a child should not be treated 
like a mature malefactor, and provided that there should be no 
criminal procedure, that the child should not be imprisoned 
or prosecuted, that his interests should be protected by a pro- 
bation officer, that he should be discharged unless found depend- 
ent, delinquent or truant, and in such case that he should be 
turned over to the care of an approved individual or charitable 
society. I'his law applies to counties having a minimum popula- 
tion of 500,000. The legal rale of interest is 5 %, but this may 
be increased to 7 % by written contract. A home.stcad owned 
and occupied by a householder having a family is exempt (to 
the amount of Si 000) from liability for dt'bts, except taxes upon, 
and purchase money for, the same. Personal property to the 
value of $300 also is exempt from liability for debt. Grounds 
for divorce are impotence of cither party at time of marriage, 
previous marriage, adultery, wilful desertion for two years, 
habitual drunkenness, attempt on life, extreme and repeated 
cruelty, and conviction of felony or other infamous crime. The 
marriage of cousins of the first degree is declared incestuous 
and void. In June 1907 the Supreme Court of Illinois declared 
the sale of liquor not a common right and “ sale without license 
a criminal offence,” thus forcing clubs to close their bars or take 
out licences. 

The charitable institutions of the state are under the management 
of local trustees appointed by the governor. They arc under the 
supervision of the Board of State Commissioners of Public Chanties 
(hve non-salaricd members appointed by the governor) ; in 1908 
there were 18 institutions under its jurisdiction. Of these, seven 
were hospitals for the insane — six for specific parts of the state, viz. 
northeni at Elgin, eastern at Kankakee, central at Jacksonville, 
southern at Anna, western at Watertown, and general at South 
Bartoiiville, and one at Chester for insane criminals. The others 
were the State Psychoi)athic Institute at Kankakee (established in 
1907 as part of the msane service) for systematic study of mental 
and nervous diseases ; one at Lincoln having charge of feeble- 
minded cliildren ; two institutions for the blind — a school at 
Jacksqtnille and an industrial home at Marshall Boulevard and 
T9th Street, Chicago; a home for .soldiers and sailors ((,)uincy), 
one for soldiers' or])hans (Normal), and one lor soldiers' widows 
(Wilmington) ; a .school for the deal (Jacksonville), and an eye and 
ear infirmary (Chicago). The Board of Charities also had super- 
vision of the Slate Training School for (delinquent) Girls (1893) 
at Geneva, and of the St Charles School fur (delinquent) Boys (1901) 
at St Charles. 

The trustees of each penal institution are appointed by the 
governor, and the commissioners of the two penitentiaries and the 
managers of the .state reformatory compo.se a Board of Pri.son 
IndiLstnes. There were in 1908 two penitentiaries, one at Joliet 
and one at Chester, and, in addition to the two reformatory institu- 
tions for young offenders under the supervision of the Board of 
Charities, there is a State Reformatory for boys at Pontiac. The 
indeterminate .sentence and parole svstems are important features 
of the treatment of criminals. All but two of the counties have 
almshouse.s. In 1908, in some counties, the care of paupers was 
still let by contract to the lowest bidder or the superintendent was 
paid between $T‘oo and $i ’80— seldom more than $1*50 — a week 
for each patient, and he paid a .small (or no) rent on the county 
farm. Complete state control of the msane and the introduction of 
modem hospital and curative treatment in the state asylums (or 
hospitals) are gradually taking the place of county care for the 
insane and of antiquated custodial treatment in and political control 
of the .state asylums — changes largelv due to the action of Governor 
Deneen, who appointed in Kiob a Board of Charities pledged to 
reform. By a law of 1905 all employed in .such institutions were 
pul on a civil service basis. In Kioy-igoS, $1,500,000 was spent in 
rehabilitating old buildings and in buying new land and erecting 
buildings. 

Education . — Public education in Illinois had its gene.sis in 
the land of the North-West Territory re.served for educational 
puiposes by the Ordinance of 1787. The first state school law, 
which provided for state taxation for public schools, was enacted 
in 1825. The section providing for taxation, however, was 


repealed, but free schools supported by the sale of land reserved 
for education and by local taxation were established as early 
as 1834. In 1855 a second school law providing for a state 
school tax was enacted, and this is the foundation of the existing 
public school system ; the constitution of 1870 also requires 
the legislature to provide a thorough and efficient system of 
public schools. In 1907-1908 the total school revenue, nine- 
tenths of which was derived from local taxation and the remainder 
chiefly from a state appropriation (for the year in question, 
including the proceeds derived from permanent 
school funds secured by the gift and sale of public lands on the 
part of the United States Government, was $39,989,510-22. 
The attendance in some school of all children from 7 to 16 years 
of age is compulsory, and of the population of school age 
(1,500,066) 988,078 were enrolled in public schools. The 
average length of the school term in 1908 was 7-8 months, and 
the average monthly salary of teachers was $82-12 for men and 
$60-76 for women. 

The slate provides for higher education in the University 
of Illinois, situated in the cities of Champaign and Urbana. 
It was founded in 7867, through the United States land grant 
of 1862, as the Illinois Industrial University, and received its 
present name in 1885 ; since 1870 it has been co-educational. 
As.sociated with the University arc the State Laboratory of 
Natural History, the State Water Survey, the State Geological 
Survey, the State Entomologist’s Office, and Agricultural and 
Engineering Experiment Stations. 'The University coniers 
degrees in arts, science, engineering, agriculture, law, medicine, 
pharmacy, dentistry, music, and librarv^ science ; besides the 
usual subjects, it has a course in ceramics. The University 
publishes Bulletins of the Agricultural and Engineering Experi- 
ment Stations ; Reports of the State Water Survey, of the 
State Natural History Survey, of the State Geological Su^^'ey, 
and of the State l^ntomologist's Office ; University Studies ; and 
The Journal of English ami Germanic Philology, The schools of 
medicine, pharmacy and dentistry are in Chicago. The faculty 
in 1907 numbered 408, and the total enrolment of students 
in 1907-T908 was 4743 (of whom 991 were women), distributed 
(with 13 duplicates in the classification) as follows : Graduate 
School, 203 ; Undergraduate Colleges, 2812 ; Summer Session, 
367 ; ('ollege of Law, 186 ; College of Medicine, ^76 ; ( ollege 
of Dentistry, 76 ; School of Pharmacy, 259 ; Academy, 377. 
In 1908 the University had a library^ of 103,000 volumes. The 
trustees of the institution, who have legislative power only, are 
the governor, the President of the Board of Agriculture, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and nine others 
elected by the people. There were in 1907 more than forty 
other universities and colleges in the state, the most important 
being the University of Chicago, North-western University 
at Evanston, Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington, 
Knox College, Galesburg, and Illinois College at Jacksonville. 
There were also six normal colleges, five of them public : the 
Southern Illinois State Normal College at Carbondale, the Eastern 
Illinois State Normal School at Charleston, the Western Illinois 
State Normal School at Macomb, the Chicago Normal School 
at Chicago, the Northern Illinois State Normal School at De Kalb, 
and the Illinois State Normal University at Normal. 

Finance. — The total receipts for the biennial period ending the 
30th of September 1908 were 1 19,588,842 ’06, and the disbursements 
were $21,278, 805 *2 7 ; and on the ist of October 1908 there was a 
balance in tJie treasury of $3,859,263-44. The bonded debt on the 
same date was $17,500; these bonds ceased to bear intere.st in 
1882, but although called in by the governor they have never been 
presented for payment. The sy.stem of revenue is based upon the 
general property tax ; the local assessment of all real and jiersonal 
property is required, with the aim of recording all kinds of property 
upon the assessment rolls. Boards of Revision and Boards of 
Supervision then equalize the assessments m the counties and 
townships, while a State Board of Equalization seeks to equalize 
the total valuation of the various counties. Tlie tendency is for 
property valuations to decline, the estimated valuation from 1873 
to 1893 decreasing 27 % in Cook county and 39 % in the other 
counties, while the assessments from 1888 to 1898 were in inverse 
ratio to the increase in wealth. There has also been great inequality 
in valuations, the increase of valuation in Cook countj- made in 
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compliance with the revenue law of 1898 being $200,000,000, while 
that for the rest of the state was only $4,000,000. Among other 
sources of revenue are an inheritance tax, which yields approximately 
$1,000,000 a year, and 7 % of the annual gross earnings of the 
Illinois Central railway, given in return for the state aid in the 
construction of the road. The constitution prohibits the state from 
lending its credit or making appropriations in aid of any corporation, 
association or individual, ancl from constructing internal improve- 
ments, and the counties, townships, and other political units cannot 
incur indebtedness in excess of 5 % of their assessed property 
valuation. The legislature may not contract a debt of more than 
$250,000 except to suppress treason, war or invasion, and no 
legislative appropriation may extend longer than the succeeding 
legislature. General banking Taws must be submitted to the people 
for ratification. 

History . — Illinois is the French form of Iliniwek, the name 
of a confederacy of Algonquian tribes. The first exploration by 
Europeans was that of the French. In 1659 Pierre Radis- 
son and Mcdard Chouart des Groseilliers seem to have 
reached the upper Mississippi. In 1672 Jacques Marquette, 
a Jesuit father, after having establislied a mission to the 
Indians at Mackinaw (Michigan) in the preceding year, ex- 
plored the country around Chicago. In 1673 Marquette, under 
orders to begin a mission to the Indians, who were known to 
the French by their visits to the French settlements in the 
Lake Superior region, and Louis Joliet, who acted under orders 
of Jean Talon, Intendant of Canada, ascended the Fox river, 
crossed the portage between it and the Wisconsin river, and 
followed that stream to the Mississippi, which they descended 
to a point below the mouth of the Arkansas. On their return 
journey they ascended the Illinois river as far as Lake Peoria ; 
they then crossed the portage to Lake Michigan, and in 1675 
Marquette founded a mission at the Indian town of Kaskaskia, 
near the present Utica, 111 . In 1679 the explorer La Salle, 
desiring to find the mouth of the Mississippi and to extend the 
domain of France in America, ascended the St Joseph river, 
crossed the portage separating it from the Kankakee, which he 
descended to the Illinois, and built in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Peoria a fort which he called Fort Crevecoeur. The 
vicissitudes of the expedition, the necessity for him to return 
to Canada for tools to construct a large river-boat, and opposition 
in Canada to his plans, prevented him from reaching the mouth 
of the Illinois until the 6th of February 1682. After such pre- 
liminary explorations, the French made permanent settlements, 
which had their origin in the missions of the Jesuits and the 
bartering posts of the French traders. Chief of these were 
Kaskaskia, established near the mouth of the Kaskaskia river, 
about 1720; Cahokia, a little below' the mouth of the Missouri 
river, founded at about the same time ; and Fort Chartres, on 
the Mississippi between Cahokia and Kaskaskia, founded in 
1720 to be a link in a chain of fortifications intended to extend 
from the St Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. A monument of 
the labours of the missionaries is a manuscript dictionary 
(r. 1720) of the language of the Illinois, with catechism and 
prayers, probably the work of Father Le Boulanger. 

In 1712 the Illinois river was made the N. boundary of the 
French province of Louisiana, which was granted to Antoine 
Crozat (1655-1738), and in 1721 the seventh civil and military 
district of that province was named Illinois, which included 
more than one-half of the present state, the country between 
the Arkansas river and the line 43® N. lat., as well as the country 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi ; but in 1723 
the region around the Wabash river was formed into a separate 
district. The trade of the Illinois country was now diverted 
to the settlements in the lower Mississippi river, but the French, 
although they were successful in gaining the confidence and 
friendship of the Indians, failed to develop the resources of the 
country. By the treaty of Paris, 1763, France ceded to Great 
Britain her claims to the country between the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, but on account of the resistance of Pontiac, a 
chief of the Ottawas who drew into conspiracy most of the tribes 
between the Ottawa river and the lower Mississippi, the English 
were not able to take possession of the country until 1765, when 
the French flag was finally lowered at Fort Chartres. 
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The policy of the British government was not favourable 
to the economic development of the newly-acquired country, 
since it was feared that its prosperity might react against the 
trade and industry of Great Britain. But in 1769 and the suc- 
ceeding years of English control, this policy was relaxed, and 
immigration from the seaboard colonies, especially from Virginia, 
began. In 1771 the people of the Illinois country, through a 
meeting at Kaskaskia, demanded a form of self-government 
similar to that of Connecticut. The petition was rejected by 
General Thomas Gage; and Thomas Legge, earl of Dartmouth 
(1731-1801), Secretary of State for Plantations and President 
of the Board of Trade, drew up a plan of government for Illinois 
in which all officials were appointed by the crown. This, how- 
ever, was never operative, for in 1774, by the famous Quebec 
Act, the Illinois country was annexed to the province of Quebec, 
and at the same time the jurisdiction of the French civil law 
was recognized. These facts explain the considerable sympathy 
in IllinoLS for the colonial cause in the War of Independence. 
Most of the inhabitants, however, were French, and these were 
Loyalists. Consequently, the British government withdrew 
their troops from the Illinois country. The English authorities 
instigated the Indians to make attacks upon the frontiers of 
the American colonies, and this led to one of the most important 
events in the history of the Illinois country, the capture of the 
British posts of Cahokia and Kaskaskia in 1778, and in the 
following year of Vincennes (Indiana), by George Rogers Clark 
(^.7'.), who acted under orders of Patrick Henry, Governor of 
Virginia. These conquests had much to do with the securing 
by the United States of the country W. of the Alleghanies and 
N. of the Ohio in the treaty of Paris, 1783. 

The Virginia House of Delegates, in 1778, extended the civil 
jurisdiction of Virginia to the north-west, and appointed Captain 
John Todd (1750-1782), of Kentucky, governor of the entire 
territory north of the Ohio, organized as “ Tlie County of 
Illinois ” ; the judges of the courts at Cahokia, Kaskaskia, 
and Vincennes, who had been appointed under the British 
administration, were now chosen by election ; but this govern- 
ment was confined to the old Prench settlements and was 
entirely inefficient. In 1 787, Virginia and the other states having 
relinquished their claims to the country west of the Alleghanies, 
the North-West Territory was organized by Congress by the 
famous Ordinance of 1787. Two years later St Clair county 
was formed out of the S.W. part of the Illinois country, while 
the E. portion and the settlements around Vincennes (Indiana) 
were united into the county of Knox, and in 1795 S. part 
of St Clair county was organized into Randolph county, with 
Kaskaskia as the .seat of administration. In 1800 the lllinoi.s 
country was included in the Territory of Indiana, and in 1809 
the W. part of Indiana from Vincennes N. to Canada was organized 
as the Territory of Illinois ; it included, besides the present 
territory of the state, all of Wisconsin except the N. part of the 
Green Bay peninsula, a considerable part of Michigan, and all 
of Minnesota E. of the Mississippi. In 1812, by permission of 
Congress, a representative assembly was chosen, a Territorial 
constitution was adopted, and the Territorial delegate in Con- 
gress was elected directly by the people. 

In 1818 Illinois became a state of the American Union, the 
Enabling Act fixing the line 42° 30' as the N. boundary, instead 
of that provided b)' the Ordinance of 1787, which passed through 
the S. bend of Luke Michigan. The reason given for this change 
was that if the Mississippi and Ohio rivers were the only outlets 
of Illinois trade, the interests of the state would become identified 
with those of the southern states ; but if an outlet by Lake 
Michigan were provided, closer relations would be established 
with the northern and middle states, and so “ additional security 
for the perpetuity of the Union would be afforded. 

Among the first problems of the new state were those relating 
to lands and Indians. Throughout the Territorial period 
there was conflict between French and English land claims. 
In 1804 Congress established land offices at Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes to examine existing claims and to eliminate conflict 
with future grants; in 1812 new offices were established at 
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Shawneetown and Edwardsvilte for the sale of public lands 
and in i8i6 more than 500,000 acres were sold. In 1818, how 
ever, many citizens were in debt for their lands, and “ squatters ’ 
invaded the rights of settlers. Congress therefore reduced the 
price of land from $2 to $1-25 per acre, and adopted the policy 
of pre-emption, preference being given to the claims of existing 
settlers. The Indians, however, resisted measures lookii^ 
toward the extinguishment of their claims to the country. Their 
dissatisfaction with the tivatics signed in 1795 and 1804 caused 
them to espouse the British cause in the War of 1812, and in 
r8i2 they captured Fort Dearborn on the present site of Chicago, 
and massacred many of the prisoners. For a number of years 
aitet the end of the conflict, the Indians were comparatively 
peaceful ; but in 1831 the delay of the Sauk and Foxes in with- 
(Jrawinfi from the lands in northern Illinois, caused Governor 
John Reynolds (1788-1865) to call out the mibtia. The follow- 
ing year Black Hawk, a Sauk leader, opened an unsuccessful war 
in northern Illinois and Wisconsin (the Black Hawk War); 
and by 1833 all Indians in Illinois had been removed from the 
state. 

The financial and industrial policy of the state was unfortunate. 
Money being scarce, the legislature in 1819 chartered a state 
hank which was authorized to do bu.siness on the credit of the 
state. In a few years the bank failed, and the state in 1831 
borrowed money to redeem the depreciated notes issued by the 
Imnk. A second state bank was chartered in 1835 ; two years 
later it suspended payment, and in 1843 the lepslature* pro- 
vided for its liquidation. The state also undertook to establish 
a system of internal improvements, granting a loan for the 
construction of the Illinois and Michigan canal in 1836, and in 
1837 appropriating $10,000,000 for the building of railroads 
and other improvements. 'I'he experiment proved unsuccessful ; 
the state’s credit declined and a heavy debt was incurred, and 
in 1840 the policy of aiding public improvements was abandoned. 
Through the efforts of Governor Thomas Ford (1800-1850) a 
movement to repudiate the stiite debt was defeated, and a plan 
was adopted by which the entire debt could be reduced without 
excessive taxation, and by 1880 practically the entire debt was 
extinguished. 

A notable incident in the history of the state was the im- 
migration of the Mormons from Missouri, about 1840, Their 
principal settlements were in Hancock county. They succeeded 
in securing favours from the legislature, and their city of Nauvoo 
had courts and a military^ organization that was independent 
of .state control. Political intrigue, claims of independence from 
the state, as well as charges of polygam)^ and lawless conduct, 
aroused such intense opposition to the sect that in 1844 a civil 
war broke out in Hancock county which resulted in the murder 
of Joseph Smith and the removal of the Mormons from Illinois 
in 1846. 

The slavery question, however, was the problem of lasting 
political importance. Slaves had been brought into the Illinois 
countiy by the French, and Governor Arthur St Clair (1734- 
1818) interpreted the article of the Ordinance of 1787, which 
forbade slavery in the North-West I'erritory, as a prohibition 
of the introduction of slaves into the Territory', not an interference 
with existing conditions. The idea also arose that while negroes 
could not become slaves, they could be held as indentured 
servants, and such servitude was recognized in the Indiana 
Code of 1803, the Illinois constitution of 1818, and Statutes of 
1819 ; indeed there would probably have been a recognition 
of slavery in the constitution of 1818 had it not been feared 
that such recognition would have prevented the admission of 
the state to the Union. In 1823 the legislature referred to 
the people a resolution for a constitutional convention to amend 
the constitution. The aim, not expressed, was the legalization 
of slavery. Although a majority of the public men of the 
sUte, indeed probably a majority of the entire population, was 
either bom in the Southern states or descended from Southern 
people, the resolution of the legislature was rejected, the leader 
of the opposition being Governor Edward Coles (1786-1868), 
a Virginia slave-holder, who had freed his slaves on coming to 


Illinois, and at least one half the votes again.st the proposed 
amendment of the constitution were cast by men of Southern 
birth. The opposition to slavery, however, was at first economic, 
not philanthropic. In 1837 there was only one abolition society 
in the state, but chiefly through the agitation of Elijah P. 
Lovejoy (s^ Alton), the abolition sentiment grew. In 1842 
the moral issue bad become political, and the Liberty Party 
was organized, which in 1848 united with the Free Soil Party ; 
but as the Whig Party approved the policy of non-extension 
of slavery, these parties did not succeed so well united as under 
Mparate existence. In 1854, however, the Liberty and Free 
Soil parties, the Democrats opposed to the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, and some Whigs united, secured a majority in the legislature, 
and dected Lyman Trumbull, United States senator. Two 
years later these elements formally organized as the Republican 
Barty, though that name had been used locally in 1854, and 
elected their candidates for state offices. This was the first 
tmie that the Democratic Party had been defeated, its organiza- 
control since the admission of Illinois to 
the Union. An important influence in this political revolution 
was a change in the character of the population. Until 1848 
the Southern element predominated in the population, but after 
that year the immigration from the Northern states was greater 
than that from the South, and the foreign element also in- 
creased./ The opposition to slavery continued to be political and 
economic rather than philanthropic. The constitution of 184S, 
which aboli.shecl slavery, also forbade the immigration of slaves 
into the state.’-* In 1858 occurred the famous contest for the 
office of United States senator between Stephen A. Douglas 
(Democrat) and Abraham Lincoln (Republican). E)ouglas 
was elected, but the vote showed that Illinois was becoming 
more Northern in sympathy, and two years later Lincoln, then 
candidate for the presidency, carried the state. 

The policy of Illinois in the early period of secession was one 
of marked loyalty to the Union ; even in the S. part of the state, 
where there was a strong feeling against national interference 
with slavery, the majority of the people had no sympathy with 
the pro-slavery men in ffieir efforts to dissolve the Union. The 
legislature of 1861 provided for a war fund of $2,000,000; and 
Capt. James H. Stokes (1814- j 890) of Chicago transferred a large 
amount of munitions of war from St Louis, where the secession 
sentiment was strong, to Alton. The state contributed 255,092 
men to the Federal armies. From 1862-1864, however,' there 
was considerable opposition to a continuance of the war. This 
was at first political ; the legislature of 1862 was Democratic, 
and for political purposes that body adopted resolutions against 
further conflict, and recommended an armistice, and a national 
convention to conclude peace. The same year a convention, 
whose duty was to revise the constitution, met. It declared 
that the law which called it into being was no longer binding, 
and that it was supreme in all matters incident to amending the 
constitution. Among its acts was the assumption of the right 
of ratifying a proposed amendment to the constitution of the 
United States which prohibited Congress from interfering with 
the institution of slavery within a state, although the right of 
ratification belonged to the legislature. The convention also 
inserted clauses preventing negroes and mulattoe.s from immigrat- 
ing into the state and from voting and holding office ; and 
although the constitution as a whole was rejected by the people, 
these clauses were ratified. In 1863 more pronounced opposition 
to the policy of the National Government developed. A mass 
meeting, which met at Springfield in July, at the instance of 

* The influence of immigration and sectionalism upon Illinois 
politics IS well illustrated by the fact that the first six governors 
(1818-1838) were born in the Southern slates, six of the eight 
United States senators of that period were also .Southern born, and 
all of the representatives, with one exception, also came to Illinois 
from the Southern states. After 183S the Eastern states began to 
be represented among the governors, but until 1901 no governor 
was elected who was a native of Illinois. See E. B. Greene, Sectional 
Forces in the History of Illinois (Pubheations of the Historical 
Library of Illinois, No. 8, 1903). 

^ In the slavery issue of 1848 the sentiment for abolition centred 
in the northern counties, the opposition in the soutliem. 
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the Democratic Party, adopted resolutions that condemned 
the suspension of the writ of Habeas Corpus, endorsed the doctrine 
of state sovereignty, demanded a national assembly to determine 
terms of peace, and asked President Lincoln to withdraw the 
proclamation that emancipated the slaves, and so to permit 
the people of Ulinois to fight only for ** Union, the Constitution 
and the enforcement of the laws.*' The Knights of the Golden 
Circle, and other secret societies, whose aims were the promulga- 
tion of state sovereignty and the extension of aid to the Con- 
federate states, began to flourish, and it is said that in 1864 
there were 50,000 members of the Sons of Liberty in the state. 
Captain T. Henry Hines, of the Confederate army, was appointed 
by Jefferson Davis to co-operate with these societies. For a 
time his headquarters were in Chicago, and an elaborate attempt 
to liberate Confederate prisoners in Chicago (known as the Camp 
Douglas Conspiracy) was thwarted by a discovery of the plans. 
In the elections of 1864 the Republicans and Union Democrats 
united, and after an exciting campaign they were successful. 
The new legislature was the first among the legislatures of the 
states to ratify (on the ist of February 1865) the Thirteenth 
Amendment. 

From the close of the Civil War until the end of the 19th 
century the Republican Party was generally dominant, but the 
trend of political development was not without interest. In 
1872 many prominent men of the state joined the Liberal 
Republican Party, among them Governor John M. Palmer, 
Senator Lyman Trumbull and Gustavus Koemer (1809-1896), 
one of the most prominent representatives of the German 
element in Illinois. The organization united locally, as in national 
politics, with the Democratic Party, with equally ineffective 
results. Economic depression gave the Granger Movement 
considerable popularity, and an outgrowth of the Granger 
organization was the Independent Reform Party, of 1874, 
which advocated retrenchment of expenses, the state regulation 
of railways and a tariff for revenue only. A Democratic Liberal 
Party was organized in the same year, one of its leaders being 
Governor Palmer; consequently no party had a majority in 
the legislature elected in 1874. In 1876 the Greenback Party, 
the successor in Illinois of the Independent Reform Party, 
secured a strong following ; although its candidate for governor 
was endorsed by the Democrats, the Republicans regained 
control of the state administration. 

The relations between capital and labour have resulted in 
serious conditions, the number of strikes from 1880-1901 having 
been 2640, and the number of lock-outs 95. In 1885 the governor 
found it necessary to use the state militia to suppress riots in 
Will and Cook counties occasioned by the strikes of quarry- 
men, and the following year the militia was again called out to 
suppress riots in St Clair and Cook counties caused by the wide- 
spread strike of railway employees. The most noted instance 
of military interference was in 1894, when President Grover 
Cleveland sent United States troops to Chicago to prevent 
strikers and rioters from interfering with the transmission of 
the United States mails. . . 

Municipal problems have also reacted upon state politics. 
From 1897 to 1903 the efforts of the Street Railway Companies 
of Chicago to extend their franchise, and of the city of Chicago 
to secure municipal control of its street railway system, resulted 
in the statute of 1903, which provided for municipal ownership. 
But the propo.sed issue under this law of bonds with which 
Chicago was to purchase or construct railways would have 
increased the citv’s bonded indebtedness beyond its constitu- 
tional limit, and was therefore declared unconstitutional in 
April 1907 by the supreme court of the state. 

A law of 1901 provided for a system of initiative whereby 
any question of public policy might be submitted to piopular 
vote upon the signature of a written petition therefor by one- 
tenth of the registered voters of the state ; such a petition must 
be filed at least 60 days before the election day when it is to be 
voted upon, and not more than three questions by initiative 
may be voted on at the same election ; to become operative 
a measure must receive a majority of all votes cast in the election. 


Under th!s act, in 1902, tiiere was a favourable imte '(4Si>3»9 
to 76,975) for the adoption of measures requisite to seemiqg 
tile el^ion of United States senators by popular and direct 
vote, and in 1903 the legislature of the state (which in 1891 had 
asked Congress to submit such an amendment) adopted a joint 
resolution asking Congress to call a convention to propose such 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution ; in 1904 there was 
a majority of all the votes cast in the (election for an amendment 
to the primary laws providing that voters may vote at state 
primaries under the Australian ballot. The direct primary 
law, however, which was passed immediately afterwards by the 
legislature, was declared unconstitutional by the supreme 
court of the state, as were a second law of the same sort passed 
soon afterwards and a tliird law of 1908, which provided for direct 
nominations of all officers and an “ advisory nomination of 
United States senators. 
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Wm. L. D. liwing (acting) . 
Joseph Duncan . 

Thomas Carlin . 

Thomas Ford .... 

Augustus C. French . 

Joel A. Matteson 
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lolin Wood (acting) 

Richard Yates . . , . 

Richard J. Oglesby . . . 

John M. Palmer 
Richard J. Oglesby . . . 

John L. Beveridge (acting) . 
Shelby M. CuUum . . . 
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Richard J. Oglesby . 

Joseph W. Fifer 
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John R. Tanner .... 
Richard Yates .... 
Charles S. Deneeri 
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1834 ^ . 
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183S-1842 
1842-1846 ,, 

1846-1853 > „ 

1853-1857 Democrat 
1857-1860 Republican 

1860- 1861 ,, 

1861- 1865 „ 

1865-1869 ,, 

1869-1873 „ 

i«73 ^ 

1873-1877 
1877-1883 „ 

1883-1885 „ 

1885-1889 ,, 

1889-1893 

1893-1897 Democrat 
1897-1901 Republican 
1901-1905 „ 

lOos- I. 


Bibliography. — There is no complete bibliography of the varied 
and extensive literature relating to Illinois ; but Richard Bowker’s 
Stale Publxcattons, part ii. (New York, 1902), and the chapters of 
E. B. Greene's The Government of Illinois (New York, 19 <^ 4 ), contain 
useful hsts of documents, monographs and books. Physiography* 
is well described in The Illinois Glacial Lobe (U.S. Geolon^l Survey, 
Monograph, xxxviii.) and The Water Resources of Illinois (U.S. 
Geological Survey, Annual Report, xviii.). The Illinois State 
Laboratory of Natural History, connected with the State University, 
has pubUshed S. A. Forbes and R. E. Richardson's Fishes of Illinois 
(Urbana, 1909), Information concerning economic conditions inay 
be derived from the volumes of the Twelfth Census of the United 
States, wliich treat of Agriculture, Manufactures and Mines and 
Quarries: a summary of agricultural conditions may be found 
in Census Bulletin Constitutional and administrative 

problems are discussed in Elliott Anthony's Constitutional History 
of Illinois] Greene’s The Government of Illinois, and H. P. Judson’s 
The Government of Illinois (New York, 1900). Among the reports 
of the state officials, those of the Railroad and Ware House Com- 
mission, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and of the Commissioners 
of Charity are especially valuable. There is an historical study of 
the problem of taxation, entitled, " History of the Struggle in 
Illinois to realize ICquality in Taxation," by H. B. Hurd, in the 
Publications of the Michigan Political Science Association (1901)* 
Local government is described by Albert Shaw, Local Government 
in Illinois (]ohns Hopkins University Studies, vol. i. No. 10), The 
Blue Booh of the State of Illinois (Springfield, 190^ ; H. B. Hurd’s 
Revised Statutes of Illinois (Chicago, 1903), and SUrr and Curtis, 
Annotated Statutes of the State of Illinois (Chicago, 1896), are also of 
value. 

The standard histories of the state are J. Moses, Illinois : Historical 
and Statistical (2 vols., Chicago, 1889) ; and H. Davidson and B. 
Stuv6, Complete History of Illinois (Springfield, 1874). Edward G. 

^ Mr French's service of seven years is due to the fact that the 
Constitutional Convention of 1848 ordered a new election of state 
officials. French was re-elected Governor, beginning his new term 
in 1849. 
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Mason's Chapters from Illinois History (Chicago, lyoi) is of interest 
for the French explorations and the colonial period. C. E. Boyd 
in “ The County of Illinois " {American Hist. Rev. vol. iv.), " Record 
Book and Papers of John Todd " {Chicago Historical Society ^ Col- 
lections, iv.), C. E. Carter, Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 
1763-1774 (Washington, 1910), R. L. Schuyler, The Transition of 
Illinois to American Government (New York, 1909). W. H. Smith 
in The St Clair Papers (Cincinnati, 1882), and the Territorial Records 
of Illinois (" Publications of the State Historical Library," No. 3) 
are important for the period until 1818. Governor Thomas Ford's 
History of Illinois (Chicago, 1854), and Governor John Reynolds's 
My Own Times (1855), are contemporary sources for 1818-1846; 
they should be supplemented by N. W. Edwards's History of Illinois 
{1778-1833) and Life of Ninian Edward<: (Springfield, 1870), E. B. 
Wa.shburne/s Edwards Papers (Chicago, 1884), C. H. Garnett's State 
Banks of Jssue in Illinois (Univ. oi III., 1898), and N. G. Harris’s 
History of Neqro Servitude in Illinois (Chicago, 1904). C. E. Carr’s 
The I Hull (Chicago, 1904) is a study of conditions in Illinois from 
1850-1860 W. W. Lusk’s Politics and Politicians of Illinois, the 
Illinois Constitutional Convention {/86j), the Granger Movement in 
Illinois, and Illinois Railway Legislation and Common Conti ol 
(University of Illinois Studies), Street Railway Legislation in Illinois 
{Atlantic Monthly, vol. xciii.), are of value lor condition.s after i8(>o. 
The publications of the Chicago Historical Society, ol the “ Fergus 
Historical " .senes, of the State Historical Lilirary, of the Wisconsin 
llistorical Society, also the Michigan Pioneer Collections, contain 
valuable documents and essays. 

ILLORIN, a province of British West Africa in the protec- 
torate of Nigeria. It has an area of 6300 in., with an estimated 
population of about 250,000. Its inhabitants are of various 
trilies, among which the Yoruba now predominate. There are 
two minor emirates, Shonga and Lafiagi in thi.s province, and a 
number of semi - independent towns of which the chief are 
Awton, Ajassa, Offa and Patiji. Under British administration 
the province is divided into three divisions, lllorin (central), Offa 
(southern) and Patiji (northern). The province is rich in agri- 
cultural and sylvan products. Among the former are tobacco, 
cotton, rice, peppers, ground-nuts and kolas. The latter include 
great quantities of shea as well as palm-oil and rubber. The 
capital is a town of the same name as the province. It is 160 m. 
in a direct line N.N.E. of Lagos, and 50 m. S.S.W. of Jiebba, 
a port on the Niger, being connected with both places by railway. 
The town is surrounded by a mud wall partly in ruins, which 
has a circuit of some 10 m. lllorin is a great trading centre, 
Hausa caravans bringing goods from central Africa, and 
merchandise from the coasts of the Mediterranean, which is 
distributed from lllorin to Dahomey, Benin and the Lagos 
hinterland, while from the Guinea coast the trade is in the hand.s 
of the Yoruba and comes chiefly through Lagos. A variety 
of manufactures are carried on, including the making of leather 
goods, carved wooden vessels, finely plaited mats, embroidered 
work, shoes of yellow and red leather and pottery of various 
kinds. Before the establishment of British administration 
traders from the south, with a few selected exceptions, were 
prohibited from entering the city. lllorin middlemen trans- 
acted all business between the traders from the north, who 
were not allowed to pass to the south, and those from the south. 
Since the establishment of British authority the town has been 
thrown open, crowds of petty traders from Lagos have flocked 
into lllorin, and between 4000 and 5000 trade licences are 
issued yearly. The British resident estimated in 1904 that at 
least 3000 loads of British cotton goods, which he valued at 
£5 a load, were imported. The population of the town is 
e.stimated at from 60,000 to 70,000. The chief buildings arc 
the palace of the ernir and the houses of the baloguns (war 
chiefs). From the centre of the town roads radiate like spokes 
of a wheel to the various gates. Baobabs and other shade trees 
, are numerous. There arc a number of mosques in the town, 
and the Mahommedans are the dominant power, but the Yoruba, 
who constitute the bulk of the people, are pagans. 

The town of lllorin was founded, towards the close of the 
1 8th century, by Yoruba, and rose to be the capital of one of 
the Yoruba kingdoms. About 1825 the kingdom, which had 
come under Mahommedan influence, ceased its connexion 
with the Yoruba states and became an emirate of the Sokoto 
empire. The P'ula, however, maintained the Yoruba system 
of government, which places the chief power in a council of elders. 


In 1897 lllorin was occupied by the forces of the Royal Niger 
Company, and the emir placed himself “ entirely under the 
protection and power of the company.” After the assumption of 
authority by the British government in 1900, lllorin was orga- 
nized for administration on the same system as the remainder 
of northern Nigeria. The emir took the oath of allegiance 
to the sovereign of Great Britain. A resident was placed at 
his court. Courts of justice have been established and British 
garrisons quartered at various places in the province. (See also 
Nigeria and Lagos.) 

ILLUMINATED MSS. — “ Illumination,” in art, is a term used 
to signify the embellishment of written or printed text or design 
with colours and gold, rarely also with silver. The old form of 
the verb “ to illuminate ” was “ to enlumine ” ( 0 . Fr. enluminer ; 
Lat. illuminare, ‘‘ to throw light on,” “to brighten "), as used 
by Chaucer (A.B.C. 73), “ kalendres enlumyned ben they,” 
and other medieval writers. Joinville likens the action of 
St Louis in adorning his kingdom with monastic foundations to 
a writer ” qui a fait son livre qui I'enlumine d'or et d'azur ” ; 
while Dante (Purgat. xi. 79) alludes to this kind of decoration 
as ” queir arte che alluminarc chiamata ^ in Parisi.” But while 
the term should be strictly applied to the brilliant book-orna- 
mentation which was developed in the later middle ages, it has 
been extended, by usage, to the illustration and decoration of 
early MSS. in general. 

From remote times the practice of illustrating texts by means 
of pictorial representations was in vogue. The survival of 
papyrus rolls containing the text of the Egyptian 
ritual known as The Book of the Dead, dating back 
fifteen centuries B.c., and accompanied with numerous scenes 
painted in brilliant colours, proves how ancient was this very 
natural method of elucidating a written text by means of pictures. 
There are many passages in the writings of Latin authors showing 
that illustrated books were not uncommon in Rome at least in 
the early period of the empire ; and the oldest extant paintings 
in ancient classical MSS. may with little hesitation be accepted 
as representative of the style of illustration which was practised 
very much earlier. But such paintings are rather illustrative 
than decorative, and the only strictly ornamental adjuncts are 
the frames in which they arc set. Yet independent decoration 
appears in a primitive form in the papyri and the earliest vellum 
MSS. At the head or at the end of the text designs composed of 
cross-hatchings, cables, dotted patterns and scrolls, sometimes 
with birds or simple domestic objects, are found. The early 
practice of writing the initial lines or even the entire text of a 
volume in gold or coloured inks, and of staining with purple 
and of gilding the vellum, while it undoubtedly enhanced the 
decorative aspect, does not properly fall within the scope of this 
article ; it concerns the material rather than the artistic element 
of the MS. (See Manuscripts, Palaeography.) 

It will be seen, then, that in the earliest examples of book 
decorations we find the germs of the two lines on which that 
decoration was destined to develop in the illuminated MSS. of 
the middle ages : the illustrative picture was the precursor of the 
medieval miniature (the technical term for a picture in an 
illuminated MS.); and the independent simple ornament was 
to expand into the brilliant initial letters and borders of illumina- 
tion. And yet, while the miniature has a career of its own in 
artistic development which may be more conveniently dealt 
with under a separate heading (see Miniature), its decorative 
qualities are so closely bound up with those of the initial and 
border that an historical description of illumination must give 
full recognition to its prominent position in the general scheme 
of book-ornamentation of the middle ages. 

The first examples to come under consideration are the few 
surviving MSS. of early origin which, preserving as they do the 
classical tradition, form the connecting link between the art 
of the Roman empire and that of the middle ages. The most 
ancient of these, it is now agreed, is the fragmentary copy of 
the Iliad, on vellum, in the Ambrosian Library of Milan, which 
consists of cuttings of the coloured drawings with which the 
volume was adorned in illustration of the various scenes of the 
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poem. The MS. may have been executed in Italy, and there is 
good reason to assign the fragments to the 3rd century. The 
character of the art is quite classical, bearing comparison with 
that of the wall-paintings of Pompeii and the catacombs. Equally 
classical in their style are the fifty illustrative pictures of the 
Vatican Virgil, known as the Schedae Vaticanae^ of the 4th 
century ; but in these we find an advance on the Homeric 
fragments in the direction of decoration, for gilt shading is here 
employed to heighten the lights, and the frames in which the 
pictures are set are ornamented with gilt lozenges. A second 
famous MS. of Virgil in the Vatican library is the Codex Rotnanus, 
a curious instance of rough and clumsy art, with its series of 
illustrations copied by an unskilful hand from earlier classical 
models. And a still later example of persistence of the classical 
tradition is seen in the long roll of the book of Joshua, also in 
the Vatican, perhaps of the loth century, which is filled with a 
series of outline drawings of considerable merit, copied from an 
earlier MS. Put all such MSS. exhibit little tendency to decora- 
tion, and if the book ornamentation of the early middle ages had 
been practised only in the western empire and not also at Con- 
stantinople, it is very doubtful if the brilliant illumination which 
wa.s afterwards developed would have ever existed. 

When the centre of government passed eastward, Roman art 
came under Oriental influence with its sense of splendour, and 
^ developed the style known as Byzantine which, in its 

tlae!“ earlier stages, and until it became stereotyped in 

character, was broad in its drawing, on classical lines, 
and brilliant in its colouring, and which introduced a profuse 
application of gold in the details of ornament. Reacting on the 
art of the west, the influence of the Byzantine or Greek school 
is not only prominent in such early works as the mosaics of 
Ravenna, but it has also left its mark in the peculiar character of 
Italian pictorial art of the middle ages. 

Very few examples of early Byzantine work in MSS. have 
survived ; but two fragmentary leaves (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
5111) of tables of the Kusebian canons, which must have stood 
at the beginning of a copy of the Gospels, executed no doubt 
in the Eastern capital m the 6th century, are sufficient to 
exemplify the splendour of ornament which might be lavished 
on book decoration at that date. The surface of the vellum is 
entirely gilt, and the ornamental designs are in classical style 
and painted in bright colours. Two well-known MSS., the 
Genesis of the Imperial Library of Vienna, of the latter part of 
the 6th century, and the Gospels of Rossano in southern Italy, 
of the same period, both containing series of illustrative paint- 
ings of a semi-classical type, are very interesting specimens of 
Byzantine art ; but they depend on their purple vellum and 
their silver-written texts to claim a place among highly orna- 
mented MSS., for the paintings themselves are devoid of gold. 
On the other hand, the Greek MS. of Genesis, of the 5th or 6th 
century, which once formed part of the Cottonian collection in 
the British Museum, but which was almost totally destroyed by 
fire, was of a more artistic character : the drawing of its minia- 
tures was of great merit and classical in style, and gold shading 
was largely employed in the details. The famous MS. of 
Dioscorides at Vienna, executed in the year 472, is another 
excellent example of the early Byzantine school, its series of 
paintings at the beginning of the volume well maintaining the 
classical sentiment. 

From such early examples Byzantine art advanced to a 
maturer style in the 9th and loth centuries, two MSS. in the 
Biblioth^que Nationale of Paris being types of the best work 
of this time. These are : the copy of the sermons of Gregory 
Nazianzen (MS. Grec. 510), executed about the year 880 and 
containing a series of large miniatures, some being of the highest 
excellence ; and a psalter of the loth century (MS. Grec. 139), 
among whose miniatures are examples which still maintain the 
old sentiment of classical art in a remarkable degree, one in 
particular, representing David as the psalmist, being an adapted 
copy of a classical scene of Orpheus and the Muses. The same 
scene is repeated in a later Psalter in the Vatican : an instance 
of the repetition of favourite subjects from one century to 


another which is common throughout the history of medieval 
art. At the period of the full maturity of the Byzantine school 
great skill is displayed in the best examples of figure-drawing, 
and a fine type of head and features is found in the miniatures 
of such MSS. as the Homilies of Chrysostom at Paris, which 
belonged to the emperor Nicephorus IIL, 1078--1081, and in the 
best copies of the Gosj^ls and Saints’ Lives of that period, some 
of them being of exquisite finish. By this time also the scheme 
of decoration was established. Brilliant gilded backgrounds 
give lustre to the miniatures. Initial letters in gold and colours 
are in ordinary use ; but, it is to be observed, they never become 
very florid, but are rather meagre in outline, nor do they develop 
the pendants and borders which are afterwards so characteristic 
of the illuminated MSS. of the west. By way of general decora- 
tion, the rectangular head-pieces, which are such prominent 
features in Greek MSS. from the loth to the 13th centuries, 
flourish in flowered and tesselated and geometric patterns in 
bright colours and gold. These are palpably of Oriental design, 
and may very well have been suggested by the woven fabrics 
of western Asia. 

But Byzantine art was not destined to have a great history. 
Too self-contained and, under ecclesiastical influence, too much 
secluded from the contact with other ideas and other influences 
which are vitally necessary for healthy growth and expansion, 
it fell into stereotyped and formal convention and ran in narrow 
grooves. A general tendency was set up to paint the flesh tints 
in swarthy hues, to elongate and emaciate the limbs, to stiffen 
the gait, and generally to employ sombre colours in the miniatures, 
the depressing effect of which the artist seems to have felt him.sclf 
compelled to relieve by rather startling contrasts of bright 
vermilion and lavish employment of gold. Still the initials and 
head-pieces continued to retain their brilliancy, of which they 
could scarcely be deprived without losing their raison d'etre as 
decorative adjuncts. But, with all faults, fine and delicate 
drawing, with technical finish in the applied colours, is still 
characteri.stic of the best Greek miniatures of the loth to 12th 
centuries, and the fine type of head and features of the older 
time remains a tradition. For example, in the Gospel lectionary, 
Harleian MS. 1810, in the British Museum, of the 12th century, 
there is a series of scenes from the life of Christ which are more 
than usually free from the contemporary conventionalism and 
which contain many figures of noble design. After the 12th 
century there is little in the art of Greek MSS. to detain us. 
The later examples, as far as they exist, arc decadent and are 
generally lifeless copies of the earlier MSS. 

Byzantine art, as seen in Greek MSS., stands apart as a thing 
of itself. But we shall have to consider how far and in what 
manner it had an influence on western part. Its reaction and 
influence on Italian art have been mentioned. That that in- 
fluence was direct is manifest both in the style of such works 
as the mosaics of Italy and in the character of the paintings 
of the early Italian masters, and eventually in the earliest 
examples of the illuminated MSS. of central and southern Italy. 
But it is not so obvious how the influence which the eastern 
art of the Greek school undoubtedly exercised on the illuminated 
MSS. of the Frankish empire was conveyed. All things considered, 
however, it seems more probable that it passed westward 
through the medium of Italian art rather than by actual contact, 
except perhaps in accidental instances. 

We turn to the west of Europe, and we shall see how in the 
elaborately ornamented Frankish MSS. of the Carolingian school 
was combined the lingering tradition of the classical 
style with a new and independent element which had 
grown up spontaneously in the north. This new 
factor was the Celtic art which had its origin and was 
brought to perfection in the illuminated MSS. of Ireland and 
afterwards of Britain. It will therefore be convenient to trace 
the history of that school of book ornamentation. But before 
doing so we must dispose, in few words, of the more primitive 
style which preceded the Carolingian development in western 
continental Europe. This primitive style, which we may call 
the native style, as distinguished from the more artificially 
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compounded art of the revival under Cliarlema^ne, seems to 
have been widely extended throughout the Frankish empire and 
to have been common in Lombardy, and to some degree in Spain, 
as well as in France, and is known as Merovingian and Franco- 
Lombardic. This kind of ornamentation appears chiefly in 
the form of initial letters composed of birds, fishes and animals 
contorted into the shapes of the alphabetical letters ; and in 
a less degree of head-pieces and borders filled with interlacings, 
or bands, or geometrical patterns, and even details of animal 
life. In these patterns, barbarous as they usually are, the in- 
fluence of such artistic objects as mosaics and enamels is evident. 
The prevailitig colours are crude green, red, orange and yellow, 
which hold their place with persistence through successive 
generations of MSS. This native style also, in course of time, 
came under Celtic influence, and adopted into its scheme the 
interlaced designs of animal forms and other details of the 
ornament of the north- It is therefore necessary to bear in 
mind that, side by side with the great series of CarolingianMSS., 
executed with all possible magnificence, there was existent 
this native school producing its examples of a more rustic 
character, whicli must be taken into account when studying 
the development of the later national style in France, in the 
10th and succeeding centuries. 

To turn now to the Celtic style of ornament in MSS. This 
we find in full development in Ireland as early as the 7th century. 
Celtic Irish school of book ornamentation was essentially 

a native school working out its own ideas, created and 
fostered by the early civilization of the country and destined 
to liave a profound influence on the art of Britain and eventually 
on that of the continent. It may be described as a mechanical 
art brought to the highest pitch ol perfection by the most 
skilful and patient elaboration. Initials, borders and full-page 
clesign.s are made up of interlaced ribbons, inltrlaced and en- 
tangled zoomorphic creatures, intricate knots, spirals, zig-zag 
ornaments, and delicate interw'oven patterns, together with 
all kinds of designs worked out in red dots — all arranged and 
combined together with mathematical accuracy and with ex- 
quisite precision of touch ; and painted in harmonious colours 
in thick pigments, which lend to the whole design the appearance 
of enamel. Gold is never used. In the production of his designs 
the Irish artist evidently took for his models the objects of early 
metal work in which the Celtic rare was so skilled, and probably, 
too, the classical enamels and mosaics and jewelry which hacl 
been imported and copied in the country. The finest example 
of (^arl)- Celtic book ornamentation is the famous copy of tlie 
Gospels known as the Book of Kells, of the latter part of the 7th 
century, preserved in Trinity College, Dublin : a miracle of 
minute and accurate workmanship, combining in its brilliant 
pages an endless variety of design. 

But, with all his artistic excellence, the Irish artist failed 
completely in figure drawing ; in fact he can hardly be said to 
have seriously attempted it. When we contemplate, for example, 
the rude figures intended to represent the evangelists in eiU’ly 
copies of the Gospels, their limbs contort(-d and often composed 
of extraordinary interlacings and cojivolutions, we wonder that 
the sense of beauty which the Jri.sh artist indubitably posso.s.sed 
in an eminent degree was not shocked by such barbarous pro- 
ductions. 'I'he explanation is probably to l>e found in tradition. 
'rh(!se figures in course of time had come to be regarded rather us 
details to be worked into the general scheme of the ornament 
of the pages in which they occur tlian representations of the 
human form, and were accordingly treated by the artist as 
subjects on which to excrci.se his ingenuity in knotting them 
into fantastic shapes. 

Passing from Ireland, the Celtic style of book ornamentation 
was naturally practised in the monastic settlements of Scotland, 
and especially in St Columba’s foundation in the 
^Jroe*' island of Iona. Thence it spread to other houses in 

Oosptf/s. Britain. In the year 635, at tlie request of Oswald, 

king of Northumbria, Aidan, a monk of Iona, was 
sent to preach Christianity in that kingdom, and became the 
founder of the abbey and see of Lindisfame in Holy Isle off the 


Northumbrian coast. Here was established by the brethren 
who accompanied the missionary the famous school of Lindis- 
farne, from which issued a wonderful series of finely written 
and finely ornamented MSS. in the Celtic style, some of which 
still survive. The most perfect is the Lindisfame Gospks or 
St Cuthberfs Gospels or the Durham Book, as it is more commonly 
called from the fact of its having rested for some time at Durham 
after early wanderings. This MS., written in honour of St 
Cuthbert and completed early in the 8th century, is in the 
Cottonian collection in the British Museum — a beautiful example 
of writing, and of the Celtic style of ornament, and in perfect 
condition. The contact with foreign influences, unknown in 
Ireland, is manifested in this volume by the use of gold, but in 
very sparing quantity, m some of the details. An interesting 
point in the artistic treatment of the MS. is the style in which 
the figures of the four evangelists are portrayed. Here the 
conventional Irish method, noticed above, is abandoned ; 
the figures are mechanical copies from Byzantine models. The 
artist was unskilled in such drawing and has indicated the folds 
of the draperies, not by shading, but by streaks of paint of con- 
trasting colours. Explanations of such instances of the unex- 
pected adoption of a foreign style are rarely forthcoming ; but 
in this case there is one. The sections of the text have been 
identified as following the Neapolitan use. The Greek Theodore, 
archbishop of Canterbury, arrived in Britain in the year 688 and 
was accompanied by Adrian, abbot of a monastery in the island 
of Nisita near Naples ; and they both visited Lindisfame. 
There can therefore be little doubt that the Neapolitan MS. 
from which the text of the Durham Book was derived, was one 
which Abbot Adriiin had brouglU with him ; and it may also 
as.sumed that his MS. also contained paintings of the evange- 
lists in the Byzantine st)de, which served as models to the 
Northumbrian artist. 

The Celtic style was thus establij>hed through the north of 
England, and thence it spread to the southern parts of the 
country. But, for the moment, the account of its 
further development in Britain must be suspended 
in ordei to resume the thread of the story of the later 
classical influence on the illumination of MSS. of the Frankish 
empire. Under ('harlcmagne, who became emperor of the WU^sl 
in the year 800, art revived in many branches, and particularly 
in that of the writing and the illumination of MSS. During the 
reigns of this monarch and his immediate successors was produced 
a series of magnificent volumes, mostly biblical and liturgical, 
made rc.splcndcnt b)- a lavish use of gold. The character of 
the decoration run.s still, as of old, in the two lines of illustration 
and of pure ornament. We find a certain amount of general 
illustration, usually of the biblical narrative, in pictorial scenes 
drawn in freehand in the later classical style, and undoubtedly 
inspired by the western art of Rome. But those illustrations 
are small in number compared with the numerous examples 
of pure ornament. Such ornament was employed in the tables 
of the Eusebian canons, in the accessories of the traditional 
pictures of the evangelists, in the full-page designs which intro- 
duced the opening words of the several books of Bibles or Gospels, 
in the large initial letters profusely scattered through the volumes, 
in the infinite variety of borders which, in some MSS., adorned 
page alter page. In all this ornament the debased classical 
element is prominently in evidence. Columns and arches 
of variegated marbles, and leaf mouldings and other architec- 
tural details are borrowed from the Roman basilicas, to serve 
as decorations for text and miniature. The conventional 
portrait-figures of the evangelists are modelled on the Byzantine 
pattern, but with differences which appear to indicate an inter- 
vening influence, such as would be exercised on the eastern art 
by its transmission through Italy. Such figures, which indeed 
become, in course of time, so formal as almost to be decorative 
details along witli their settings, grew stereotyped and passed on 
monotonously from artist to artist, always subject to deteriora- 
tion, and were perpetuated especially in MSS. of German 
origin down to the iith and i^th centuriesw 

Bui it is not the debased classical decoration alone which 
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macks the illumination of the Carolingiaa school. The influence 
of the Celtic art, which has been described, in^posed itself and 
combmed with it. This combination was due to the English- 
man, Alcuin of York, who became abbot of the Benedictine 
house of St Martm of Tours, and who did so much to aid Charle- 
magne in tlie revival of letters. Thus, in the finest examples 
of the Carolingian illuminated MSS., Celtic interlaced patterns 
stand side by side with the designs of classical origin ; and, at 
the same time, it is interesting to observe that the older native 
Merovingian style of ornament makes its presence felt, now 
and again, in this or that detail. But witli all the artistic effort 
bestowed upon it, it must be conceded that Carolingian illumina- 
tion, as presented in the MSS., is not always pleasing. Indeed, 
it is often coarse and monotonous, and there is a tendency to 
conceal inferiority under a dazzling abundance of gold. The 
leading idea of the ornament of the great MSS. was splendour. 
Gold was used in profusion even in the writing of the text, and 
silver also in u minor degree ; and the vellum, stained or painted 
purple, enhanced the gorgeous effect of tlie illumination. But 
undoubtedly the purer style of the Celtic school balanced and 
restrained the tendency to coarseness ; and this foreign influence 
naturally was stronger in some centres than in others. For 
example, in the abbey of Saint-Denis, near Paris, if we may draw 
conclusions from surviving examples, the Celtic style was in 
great favour. Another peculiarity in the decoration of the 
Carolingian MSS. is tlie tendenev of the artist to mix his styles, 
and to attach details on a small scale, such as delicate sprays 
iind flourishes, and minute objects, to large-scale initial letters, 
as though he felt that grossness required a corrective contrast. 
I'hc art became more refined under the immediate successors 
of ('harlcmagne, and under ('harle.s the Bald it culminated. 
The most famous MS.S. of the Carolingian school are the Evan- 
gdtariiim, written and illuminated by the scribe Godescalc 
for (liarlemagne in the year 787 ; the Sacramentarium written 
for Drogon, son of Charlemagne and bishop of Metz ; the 
Gospels of the emperor Lothair, once at 'Lours ; the first Bible 
of Charles the Bald, presented by Count Vivien, abbot of St 
Martin of 'Jours ; the second Bible, called the Bible of Saint 
Denis, in Franco-Saxon st)’le ; and the so-callcd Gospels of 
Francis II, 'J’hcre are also in the British Museum (Harleian 
MS. 2788) an Evangeliarium written in gold and known as the 
Codex aureus^ of this school ; and a Bible of Alcuin ’s recension, 
probably executed at Tours in llie middle of the gth century, 
with illustrative miniatures and initial letters, but of a less 
elalx)rate degree of ornament. 

After this brilliant period decadence sets in ; and in the course 
of the II 111 centurv^ Frankish illumination sinks to its lowest 
point, tlu' miniatures being for the most part coarse and clumsy 
(■of)ics of earlier models. 'The colours become harsh, often assum- 
ing an unpleasant chalky appearance. 

We ha^x now to trace the development of another kind of 
book decoration, quite different from the florid style of gold 
and colours just now described, which had a lasting influence 
on the early art of England, where it was specially cultivated, 
and where it developed a character which at length became 
distinctively national. This is the style of outline drawing which 
fills so large a space in the Anglo-Saxon MSS. of the 10th and 
nth centuries. 

We have already seen how the Celtic style of ornamentation 
was introduced into the north of England. Thence it appears 
to have spread rapidly southward. As early as the 
SafoV. beginning of the 8th century it was practised at 
(’anterbury, as is testified by a famous psalter in the 
British Museum (Cott. MS. Vespasian A. i), in which much 
of the ornament is of Celtic type. But the same MS. is also 
w'itness to the presence of another influence in English art, tliat 
of the classical style of Rome, certain details of the ornament 
being of that character and a miniature in the MS. being alto- 
gether of the classical type. With little hesitation this element 
may be ascribed to MSS. brought from Rome, in the first instance 
by St Augustine, and afterwards ^ the incoming missionaries 
who succeeded liim, and deposited in such centres as Canterbury 
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and Winchester. But this importation of MSS. from Italy 
was not cqnflned to the south. We have distinct evidence 
that they were brought into northern monasteries, such as those 
of Jarrow and Wearmouth and York. 'Thus the English artists 
of both south and north were in a position to take advantage 
of material from two sources ; and they naturally did so. Thus 
we And that mingling of the Celtic and classical styles just 
noticed. In this way, early grown accustomed to take classical 
models for their drawings, the Anglo-Saxon artists were the more 
susceptible to the later development of the classical style of out- 
line drawing which was next introduced into the country from 
the continent. The earliest MS. in which this style of drawing 
is exhibited in fullest detail is tlie volume known as the Vtredu 
Psalter y once in the Cottonian Library, in which the text of the 
psalms is profusely illustrated with minute pen-sketches re- 
markably full of detail. The period of the MS, is about the year 
800.; and it was probably executed in the north or north-east 
of France. But the special interest of the drawings is that they 
are evidently copies of much older models and provide a valuable 
link with the late classical art of some two or three centuries 
earlier. The work is very sketchy, the movement of the draperies 
indicated by lightly scribbled strokes of the pen, the limbs 
elongated, the shoulders humped — all characteristic features 
which are repeated in the later Anglo-Saxon work. 'Lhe drawings 
of the Utrecht Psalter arc clearly typical examples of a style 
which, founded on Roman models, must at one time have been 
widely practised in western Europe. For instance, there are 
traces of it in such a centre as St Gallen in Switzerland, and 
there are extant MSS. of the Psychomachia of Prudentius (a 
favourite work) with drawings of this character whicli were 
executed in France in the loth century. But the style does 
not appear to have taken much hold on the fancy of continental 
artists. It was reserved for England to welcome and to make 
tliis free drawing her own, and to develop it especially in the 
great school of illumination at Winchester. Introduced probably 
in such examples us the Utrecht Psalter and copies of the Psycho- 
machia, this free drawing of semi-classical origin had fully 
established itself here in the course of the loth century, and 
by that time had assumed a national character. A fair number 
of MSS. of the loth and nth centuries which Issued from the 
Winchester school are still to he seen among the colloctions 
of the British Museum, in most of which the light style of outline 
drawing with the characteristic fluttering drapery Is mure or 
less predominant, although body colours were also freely em- 
ployed in many examples. But the most elaborate specimen 
of Anglo-Saxon illumination of the 10th century is one belonging 
to tlie duke of Devonshire : the Benedictional of the sec of 
Wincliester, executed under tlie direction of /Ethelwold, bishop 
from 9O3 to 984, which contains a series of miniatures, in this 
instance in body colours, but drawn in the unmistakable style 
of the new school. In the scheme of decoration, however, 
another influence is at work. As England had sent forth its 
early Celtic designs to modify the art of the iTankish empire, 
so the Carolingian style of ornament now, in its turn, makes 
its way into this country, and appears in the purely ornamental 
details of the Anglo-Saxon illuminated volumes. The frames 
of the miniatures are chiefly composed of conventional foliage, 
and the same architectural leaf-mouldings of classical origin 
which arc seen in the foreign MSS. are here repeated. Profuse 
gilding also, which is frequently applied, .sometimes with silver, 
is due to foreign influence. But this character of decoration 
soon assumed a national cast. Under the hands of the Anglo- 
Saxon artist the conventional foliage flourished with greater 
freedom ; and the colouring which he applied was generally 
softer and more harmonious than that which was employed 
abroad. Examples of outline drawing of the best type exist 
in the Harleian Psalter (No. 2904), of the same period as the 
iEthelwold Benedictional ; in the register of New Minuter 
(Stowe MS, 944), A.D. 10161020; and in the Prudentius 
(Cotton MS. Clwp. C, viii.), executed early in the nth century. 
With the Norman Conquest naturally great changes were 
eflected in the illumination of English MSS., as in other 
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branches of art; no doubt to the ultimate improvement of 
English draughtsmanship. Left to itself the outline drawing 
of the Anglo-Saxons, inclining as it did to affectation, 
Normma, probably have sunk into fantastic exaggeration 

and feebleness. Brought more directly under Norm^ domination 
it resulted in the fine, bold freehand style which is conspicuous 
in MSS. executed in England in the next three centuries. Then 
we come to the period when the art of illumination is brought 
into line in the countries of western Europe, in England and in 
France, in Flanders and in western Germany, by the splendid 
outburst of artistic sentiment of the 12th century. This century 
is the period of large folios providing ample space in their pages 
for the magnificent initial letters drawn on a grand scale which 
are to be seen in the great Bibles and psalters of the time. The 
leading feature is a wealth of foliage with twining and interlacing 
branches, among which human and animal life is freely intro- 
duced, the whole design being thrown into relief by brilliant 
colours and a generous use of gold. The figure drawing both in 
minatures and initials is stiff, the figures elongated but bold, and 
with sweeping lines in the draperies ; and a tendency to repre- 
sent the latter clinging clo.scly to the limbs is a legacy of the 
tradition of the later classical style. In England the school of 
Winchester appears to have maintained the same excellence 
after the Norman Uunquest as before it. A remarkable MS. 
(Cotton, Nero C. iv.), a psalter of about the year 1160, with a 
series of fine miniatures, is a good example of its work. In 
France, Flanders and western Germany we find the same 
energy in producing boldly ornamented volumes, as in England ; 
a certain heaviness of outline distinguishing the work of the 
Flemish and German artists from that of the English and French 
schools. Such MSS. as the .Stavelot Bible (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
28,107), of the close of the nth century, the Bible of Florcffe 
(Add. MS. 17,737-17,738), of about the year 1160, and the 
Worms Bible (Harl. MS. 2803-2804), of the same time, arc fine 
specimens of Flemish and German work. 

It is towards the close of the nth century and in the beginning 
of the 13th century that the character of illumination settles 
dow'ii on more conventional lines. Hitherto gold had 
^Century. applied in a liquid state ; now it is laid on in leaf 

and is highly burnished , a process which lends a brilliant 
effect to initial and miniature. A great change passes over the 
face of things. The large, bold style gives place to the minute. 
Volumes decrease in size ; the texts are written in close-packed 
characters ; the large and simple is superseded by the small and 
decorated. The period has arrived when book ornamentation 
becomes more settled and accurately defined within limits, 
and starts on the course of regulated expansion which was to 
run for three hundred years down to the close of the 15th century. 
In the 13th century the historiated or miniature initial, that is, 
the initial letter containing within its limits a miniature illustrat- 
ing the subject of the immediate text, is established as a favourite 
detail of ornamentation, in addition to the regular independent 
miniature. Such initials form a prominent feature in the pretty 
little Bibles which were produced in hundreds at this period. 
But a still more interesting subject for study is the development 
of the border which was to have such a luxuriant growth in the 
13th, 14th and isth centuries. Commencing as a pendant 
from the initial, with terminal in form of bud or cusp, it gradually 
pushes its way along the margins, unfolding foliage as it pro- 
ceeds, and in course of time envelopes the entire page of text in 
a complete framework formulating in each country a national 
style. 

In the miniatures of the 13th century the art of England, of 
France, and of the Low Countries runs very much in one channel. 
The Flemish art, however, may be gener^y distinguished from 
the others by the heavier outline already noticed. The French 
art is exquisitely exact and clean-cut, and in its best examples 
it is the perfection of neat-handedness. English art is perhaps 
less exact, but makes up for any deficiency in this direction by 
its gracefulness. However, there is often little to choose between 
the productions of the three countries, and they are hard to 
distinguish. As an aid for such distinction, among small 


differences, we may notice the copper tone of French gold 
contrasting with the purer metal in English MSS. ; and the 
favour shown to deep ultramarine appears to mark French 
work. But, besides actual illuminated miniature painting, 
there is also a not inconsiderable amount of freehand illustrative 
drawing in the MSS. In this particular the English artist main- 
tains the excellence of work which distinguished his ancestors. 
Such series of delicate drawings, slightly tinted, as those to be 
seen in the famous Queen Mary’s Psalter (Royal MS. 2 B. vii.), 
and in other MSS. of the 13th and 14th centuries in the British 
Museum, are not surpassed by any similar drawings done at the 
same period in any other country. In the 13th century also 
comes into vogue the highly decorated diaper-work, generally 
of lozenges or chequered patterns in brilliant colours and brightly 
burnished gold. These fill the backgrounds of miniatures and 
initials, together with other forms of decoration, such as sheets 
of gold stippled or surface-drawn in various designs. Diapering 
continued to be practised in all three countries down into the 
15th century ; and in particular it is applied with exquisite 
effect in many of the highly finished MSS. of the artists of Paris. 

To return to the growth of the borders : these continue to 
be generally of one style in both England and France and in 
Flanders during the 13th century ; but, when with the opening 
of the 14th century the conventional foliage begins to expand, 
a divergence ensues. In FTance and Flanders the three-pointed 
leaf, or ivy leaf, appears, which soon becomes fixed and flourishes 
as a typical detail of ornament in French illumination of the 
14th and 15th centuries. In England there is less convention, 
and along with formal branches and leafage, natural growtlis, 
such as daisy-buds, acorns, oak leaves, nuts, &-c., are also 
represented. 

Meanwhile German illumination, which in the large MSS. of 
the 1 2th century had given high promise, in the following 
centuries falls away and becomes detached from the 
Western schools, and is, as a general rule, of inferior 
quality, although in the 13th century fine examples are still n> 
be met with. Dark outlines and backgrounds of highly-burnished 
gold are in favour. At present, however, there is not sufficient 
published material to enable us lo pass a definite judgment on 
the value of German illumination in the later middle ages. 
But the researches of scholars are beginning to localize particular 
styles in certain centres. For example, in Bohemia there was 
a school of illumination of a higher class, which seems later 
to have had an influence on English art, as w'ill be noticed 
presently. 

We must now turn to Italy, which has been left on one side 
during our examination of the art of the more western countries. 
In attempting lo bridge the gap which severs the later 
classical style of Rome from the medieval art of Italy, 
much must be left to conjecture. That a debased classical 
style of drawing was employed in the earlier centuries of the 
middle ages we cannot doubt. Such a MS. as the Ashburnhaiii 
Genesis of the 7th century, which contains pictures of a some- 
what rude character but based apparently upon a recollection 
of the classical drawing of earlier times, and which appears to 
be of Italian origin, serves as a link, however slight. Coming 
down to a later period, the primitive native art of the Frankish 
empire, as we have seen, extended into northern Italy under the 
na,ine of Franco-Lom bardic ornamentation ; and we have also 
seen how the art of the Byzantine school reacted on the art 0) 
the southern portion of the country. Hence, in the middle 
ages, the ornamentation of Italian MSS. appears to move on 
two leading lines. The first, which we owe to the Byzantine 
influence, in which figure-drawing is the leading idea, follows 
the old classical method and, showing a distinctly Greek impress, 
leads to the style which wc recognize as Italian par excellence, 
and which is seen most effectively manifested in the works ol 
Cimabue and Giotto and of allied schools. In this style the 
colouring is generally opaque : the flesh tints being laid over a 
foundation of deep olive green, which imparts a swarthy com^ 
plexion to the features— a practice also common in Byzantine 
art. The other line is that of the Lombardic style which, like 
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the Celtic school of the British Isles, was an art almost exclusively 
of pure ornament, of intricate interlacings of arabesques and 
animal forms, with bright colouring and ample use of gold. 
The Lombardic style was employed in certain centres, as, for 
example, at Monte Cassino, where in the nth, 12th and 13th 
centuries brilliant examples were produced. But it was not 
destined to stand before the other, stronger and inherently 
more artistic, style which was to become national. Still, its 
scheme of brighter colouring and of general ornament seems to 
have had an effect upon later productions, if we are not mistaken 
in recogni;cing something of its influence in such designs as the 
interlaced white vine-branch borders which are so conspicuous 
in Italian MSS. of the period of the Renaissance. 

The progress of Italian illumination in the style influenced 
In' the Byzantine element is of particular interest in tlic general 
history of art, on account of the rapidity with which 
Century, maturity, and the splendour to which it 

attained in the 15th century. Of the earlier centuries 
the existing examples are not many. I'hat Italian artists were 
capable of great things as far back as the 12th century is evident 
from their frescoes. We may notice the curious occurrence of 
two very masterly paintings, the death of the Virgin and the 
Virgin enthroned, drawn with remarkable breadth in the Italian 
style, in the Winchester Psalter (Cottonian MS. Nero C. iv.) 
of the middle of that century, as a token of the possibilities of 
Italian illumination at that date ; but generally there is little 
to show. Even at the beginning of the 14th century most of the 
specimens are of an ordinary' character and betray a w'ant of 
skill in striking contrast with the highly artistic productions 
of the Northern schools of England and France at the same 
period. But, though inferior artistically, Italian book ornamenta- 
tion had by this time been so far influenced by the methods 
of those schools as to fall into line with them in the general 
system of decoration. The miniature, the initial, the miniature- 
initial and the border — all have their place and are subject 
to the .same laws of development as in the other schools. But, 
once started, Italian illumination in the 14th century, e.sperially 
in Florence, expanded with extraordinary energy. We may 
cite the Royal MS. 6, K. ix., containing an address to Robert 
of Anjou, king of Sicily, 1334-1342, and the Add. MS. 27,428 of 
legends of the saints, of about the year 1370, as instances of very 
fine miniature-work of the Florentine type. As the century 
advances, Italian illumination becomes more prolific and is 
extended to all classes of MSS., the large volumes of the Decretals 
and other law books, and still more the great folio choral books, 
in particular affording ample space for the artist to exercise his 
fancy. As was natural from the contiguity of the two countries, 
as well as from political causes, France and Italy influenced 
each other in the art. In many MSS. of the Florentine school 
the French influence is very marked, and on the other hand, 
Italian influence is exercised especially in MSS. of the southern 
provinces of France. Italian art of this period also in some 
degree affected the illumination of southern German MSS. 

We have also to note the occurrence in Italy in the 14th century 
of good illustrative outline drawings, generally tinted in light 
colours ; and occasionally we meet with a wonderfully bright 
style of illumination of a lighter cast of colouring than usually 
prevails in Italian art : such as may be seen in a MS. of Durandus 
De divinis offictis (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 31,032) containing an 
exquisite series of initials and borders. 

Taking a general view of the character of European illumina- 
tion in the l.^th century, it may be described as an art of great 
invention and flexibility. The rigid exactness of the 13th 
century is replaced by flowing lines, just as the stiff, formal 
strokes of the handwriting of that century was exchanged for 
a more cursive and easy style. The art of each individual 
country now developed a national type of its own, which again 
branched off into the different styles of provincial schools. 
For example, in the eastern counties of England a very fine 
school of illumination, the East Anglian, was established in the 
first half of the century and produced a series of beautiful MSS., 
such as the Arundel Psalter (No. 83) in the British Museiun. 
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By the end of the century the borders had developed on 
national lines so fully as to become, more than any other detail 
in the general scheme, the readiest means of identifying 
the country of origin. First as to the English border : 
the favour showm to the introduction of natural growths Bordera^ 
among the conventional foliage thrown out from the 
frame into which the border had by this, time expanded has 
already been noticed. But now a new feature is introduced. 
The frame up to this tihrie had consisted generally of conventional 
branches with bosses at the comers. Now it is divided more 
into compartments within which twining coils of ornament 
resembling cut feather-work are common details ; and feathery 
scrolls fill the corner-bosses and are attached to other parts 
of the frame ; while the foliage thrown out into the margin 
takes the form of sprays of curious lobe- or spoon-shaped and 
lozenge-shaped leaves or flowers, with others resembling curled 
feathers, and with cup- and trumpet-shaped flowers. This new 
style of border is contemporaneous with the appearance of a 
remarkably brilliant style in the miniatures, good in drawing 
and rich in colouring ; and an explanation for the change has 
been sought in foreign influence. It has been suggested, with 
some plausibility, that this influence comes from the school of 
Prague, through the marriage of Richard II. with Anne of 
Bohemia in 1382. However this may be, there certainly is a 
decidedly German sentiment in the feathery scrolls just described. 

Turning to the French border, we find towards the close of 
the 14th century that the early ivy-leaf pendant has now invaded 
all the margins and that the piige is set in a conventional frame 
throwing off on every side sprigs and waving scrolls of the con- 
ventional ivy foliage, often also accompanied with very delicate 
compact tracery of minute flower-work filling the background 
of the frame. Nothing can be more charming than the effect 
of such borders, in which the general design is under perfect 
control. 'Fhe character, too, of the French miniature of this 
period harmonizes thoroughly with the brilliant border, com- 
po.scd as it is very largely of decorative elements, such as diapered 
patterns and details of burnished gold. In the Low Countries, 
as was natural, the influence of French art continued to have 
great weight, at least in the western provinces where the style 
of illumination followed the French lead. 

The Italian border in its ordinary form was of independent 
character, although following the methods of the West. Thrown 
out from the initial, it first took the form of pendants of a 
peculiarly heavy conventional curling foliage, associated, as 
progress was made, with slender rods jointed at intervals with 
bud-like ornaments and extending along the margins ; at length 
expanding into a frame. The employment of gilt spots or 
pellets to fill spaces in the pendants and borders becomes very 
marked as the century advances. They are at first in a simple 
form, but they gradually throw out rays, and in the latter shape 
they become the chief constituents of one kind of border of the 
15th century. 

Illumination in the 15th century enters on a new phase. 
The balance is no longer evenly maintained between the relative 
values of the miniature and the border as factors ^ 
in the general scheme of decoration. The influence century. 
of a new sentiment in art makes itself felt more and 
more ; the flat treatment of the miniature gradually gives place 
to true laws of perspective and of figure-drawing, and to the 
depth and atmospheric effects of modern painting. Miniature 
painting in the decoration of MSS. now became more of a trade ; 
what in old times had been done in the cloister was now done 
in the shop ; and the professional miniaturist, working for his 
own fame, took the place of the nameless monk who worked 
for the credit of his house. Henceforth the miniature occupies 
a more important place than ever in the illuminated MS. ; 
while the border, with certain important exceptions, is apt to 
recede into an inferior position and to become rather an orna- 
mental adjunct to set off the miniature than a work of art 
claiming equality with it. 

Continuing the survey of the several national styles, we shall 
have to witness the final supersession of the older styles of. 
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England and France by the later developments of Italy and 
Flanders. We left English illumination at the close of the 14th 
century strengthened by a fresh infusion of apparently a foreign^ 
perhaps Bohemian, source. The style thus evolved marks a 
brilliant but short-lived epoch in English art. It is not confined 
to MSS., but appears also in the paintings of the time, as, for 
example, in the portrait of Richard II. in Westminster Abbey 
and in that in the Wilton triptych belonging to the carl of 
Pembroke. Delicate but brilliant colouring, gold worked in 
.stippled patterns and a careful modelling of the human features 
are its characteristics. In MSS. also the decorative borders, of 
the new pattern already described, are of exceptional richness. 
Brilliant examples of the style, probably executed for Richard 
himself, may be seen in a magnificent Bible (Royal MS. 1, E. 
ix.), and in a series of cuttings from a missal (Add. MS. 29,704- 
20,70:;) in the British Museum. But the promise of this new school 
was not to be fulfilled. The same style of border decoration 
was carried into the 15th century, and good examples are found 
down to the middle of it, but a general deterioration soon sets 
in. Two MSS. must, however, be specially mentioned as sur- 
viving instances of the fine type of work which could still be 
turned out early in the century ; and, curiously, they are both 
the productions of one and the same illuminator, the Dominican, 
John Siferwas. The first is a fragmentary Lectionary (Brit. 
Mus., Harl. MS. 7026) executed for John, Lord Lovel of Tich- 
mersh, who died in 1408 ; the other is the famous Sherborne 
Missal, the property of the duke of Northumberland, a large 
volume completed about the same time for tlic Benedictine abbey 
of Sherborne in Dorsetshire. Certainly other MSS. of equal 
excellence must have existed ; but they have now perished. 
After the middle of the 15th century English illumination may 
l»e said to have ceased, for the native .style disappears before 
foreign imported art. This failure is sufficiently accounted for 
b^' the political state of the country and the distractions of the 
War of the Roses. 

In France the 15th century opened more auspiciously for the 
art of illumination. Brilliant colouring and the diapered back- 
ground glittering with gold, the legacy of the previous century, 
still continue in favour for some time ; the border, too, of ivy- 
leaf tracery still holds its own. But in actual drawing there are 
signs, as time advances, of growing carelessness, and the artist 
appears to think more of the effect of colour than of draughts- 
manship. This was only natural at a time when the real land- 
scape began to replace the background of diaper and conventional 
rocks and trees. In the first quarter of the century the school 
of Paris comes prominently to the front with such magnificent 
volumes as the Book of Hours of the regent, John Plantagenet, 
duke of Bedford, now in the British Museum ; and the companion 
MS. known as the Sobieski Hours, at Windsor. In these examples, 
as is always the case with masterpieces, we see a great advance 
upon earlier methods. The miniatures are generally exquisitely 
painted in brilliant colours and the drawing is of a high standard ; 
and in the borders now appear natural flowers intermingled 
with the conventional tracer}^ — a new idea which was to be 
carried further as the century advanced. The Psalter executed 
at Paris for the boy-king Henry VI. (Cotton MS. Domitian A. 
xviii.) is another example of this school, rather of earlier type 
than the Bedford MS., but beautifully painted. In all three 
MSS. the borders show no lack of finish ; they are of a high 
standard and are worthy of the miniatures. But perhaps the 
very finest miniature-work to be found in any MS. of French 
origin of this period is the breviary (Harl. MS. 2897) illuminated 
for John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, who was assassinated 
in 1419. It could hardly be surpassed in refinement and minute- 
ness of detail. 

Development towards the modern methods of painting 
mnx'es on rapidly with the century. First, the border in the 
middle period grows florid ; the simpler ivy-spray design, which 
had held its position so long, is gradually pushed away by a 
growth of flowering scrolls, with flowers, birds and animal 
and insect life introduced in more or less profusion. But hence- 
forward deterioration increases, and the border becomes sub- I 


sidiary. In the case of miniatures following the old patterns 
of the devotional and liturgical books, a certain restraint still 
prevails ; but with those in other works, histories and romances 
and general literature, where the paintings are devised by the 
fancy of the artist, the advance is rapid. The recognition of 
the natural landscape, the perception of atmospheric effects 
now guide the artistes brush, and the modern French school 
of the second half of the 15th century is fairly established. 
The most celebrated leaders of this school were Jean Foucquet 
of Tours and his sons, many of whose works still bear witness 
to their skill. In the MSS. of this school the influence of the 
Flemish contemporary art is very obvious; and before the 
advance of that art French illumination receded. A certain 
hardness of surface and want of depth characterize the French 
work of this time, as well as the practice of employing gilt 
hatching to obtain the high lights. This practice is carried to 
excess in the latest examples of French illumination in the early 
part of the 16th century, when the art became mechanical and 
overloaded with ornament, and thus expired. 

It has been seen that the Flemi.sh school of illumination in 
the 13th and 14th centuries followed the French model. In 
the 15th century, while the old tradition continued in force for 
a while, the art developed on an independent line ; and in the 
second half of the century it exercised a widespread influence 
on the neighbouring countries, on France, on Holland and on 
Germany. This development was one of the results of the 
industrial and artistic activity of the Low Countries at this 
period, when the school of the Van Eycks and their followers, 
and of other artists of the great and wealthy cities, such as 
Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, were so prolific. The Flemish minia- 
tures naturally followed on the lines of painting. The new style 
was essentially modern, freeing itself from the traditions of 
medieval illumination and copying nature. Under the hand of 
the Flemish artist the landscape attained to great perfection, 
softness and depth of colouring, the leading attribute of the 
school, lending a particular charm and sense of reality to his 
out-door scenes. His closer ob.sorvation of nature is testified 
also in the purely decorative part of his work. Flowers, insects, 
birds and other natural objects now frequent the border, the 
origin of which is finally forgotten. It ceases to be a connected 
growth wandering round the pa^e ; it becomes a fiat frame 
of dull gold or colour, over which isolated objects, flowers, 
fruits, insects, butterflies, are strewn, painted with naturalistic 
accuracy and often made, by means of strong shadows, to stand 
out in relief against the background. This practice was soon 
carried to florid excess, and all kinds of objects, including jewels 
and p)ersonal ornaments, were pressed into the serv ice of the 
border, in addition to the details copied from nature. The soft 
beauty of the latci- Flemish style proved very attractive to the 
taste of the day, with the result that it maintained a high 
standard well on into the i6th century, the only rivals being 
the MSS. of Italian art. The names of celebrated miniaturists, 
such as Memlinc, Simon Boning of Ghent, Gerard of Bruges, 
are associated with its productions ; and many famous extant 
examples bear witness to the excellence to wliich it attained. 
The Grimani Breviary at Venice is one of the best known MSS. 
of the school ; but almost every national library has specimens 
to boast of. Among those in the British Museum may be 
mentioned the breviary of Queen Isabella of Spain (Add. MS. 
18,851); the Book of Hours of Juana of Castille (Add. MS. 18,852); 
a very beautiful Book of Hours executed at Bruges (Egerton 
MS. 2125); another exquisite but fragmentary MS. of the same 
type (Add. MS. 24,098) and cuttings from a calendar of the 
finest execution (Add. MS, 18,855) ascribed to Bening of Ghent ; 
a series of large sheets of genealogies of the royal houses of 
Portugal and Spain (Add. MS. 12,531) by the same master and 
others ; and late additions to the Sforza Book of Hours (Add. 
MS. 34,294). 

But, besides the brilliantly coloured style of Flemish illumina- 
tion which has been described, there was another which was 
practi.scd with great effect in the 15th century. Tliis was the 
I simpler style of drawing in white delicately shaded to indicate 
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the contour of figures oiid the folds of drapery ^ &c., known as 
grisaille or camdieu gris. It was not indeed confined to the 
Flemish schools, but was practised also to some extent and to 
good effect in northern France, and also in Holland and other 
countries ; but the centre of its activity appears to have been 
in the Low Countries. The excellence to which it attained 
may be seen in the MSS. of the Miracles de Nostre Dame now 
in Paris and the Bodleian Library, which were executed for 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in the middle of the isth 
century. 

Of the Dutch school of illumination, which was connected 
with that of Flanders, there is little to be said. Judging from 
existing examples, the art was generally of a more rustic and 
coarser type. There are, however, exceptions. A MS. in the 
British Museum (King’s MS. 5) of the beginning of the 15th 
century contains scenes from the life of Christ in wliich the 
features are carefully modelled, very much after the style of 
English work of the same time ; and some of the specimens of 
Dutch work in camdieu gris are excellent. 

German illumination in the 15th century appears to have 
largely copied the Flemish style ; but it lost the finer qualities 
of its pattern, and in decoration it inclined to extravagance. 
Where the Flemish artist was content with single flowers grace- 
fully placed, the German filled his borders with straggling plants 
and foliage and with Lirge flourished scrolls. 

Italian illumination, which had developed so rapidly in the 
14th century, now advanced with accelerated pace and expanded 
into a variety of styles, more or less local, culminating in tlie 
exquisite productions of the classical renaissance in the latter 
half of the 1 5th century. As in the other national styles of France 
and Flanders, the Italian miniaturist quickly abandoned the 
conventional for the natural landscape ; but with mure character 
both in the figure-drawing and in the actual representation of 
scenery. The colouring is brilliant, not of the softness of the 
Flemish school, but of stronger and harder body ; the outlines 
are firm and crisp and details well delineated. The Florentine, 
the Lombard, the Venetian, the Neapolitan and other schools 
flourished ; and, though they borrowed details from each other, 
each had something distinctive in its scheme of colouring. The 
border developed on several lines. The rayed gold spots or studs 
or pellets, which were noticed in the 14th century, are now 
grouped in profusion along the margins and in the interstices 
of delicate flowering and other designs. Another favourite 
detail in the composition of both initials and borders was the 
twining vine tendril, generally in white or gold upon a coloured 
ground, apparently a revival of the interlacing Lombardic 
work of the 1 1 th and 12th centuries. At first, restrained and not 
too complex, it fills the body of initials and short borders ; then 
it rapidly expands, and the convolutions and interlacings become 
more and more elaborate. Lastly came the completed solid 
frame into which are introduced arabesques, vignettes, candela- 
bras, trophies, vases, medallions, antique gems, cupids, fawns, 
birds, &c., and all that the fancy led by the spirit of classical 
renaissance could suggest. Among the principal Italian MSS. 
of the 15th century in the British Museum there are : a copy of 
Plutarch's Lives y with miniatures in a remarkable style (Add. 
MS. 22,318); Aristotle’s Ethics, translated into Spanish by 
Charles, prince of Viana, probably executed in Sicily about 
1458 (Add. MS. 21,120) ; a breviary of Santa Croce at Florence, 
late in the century (Add. MS. 29,735); Livy’s History of the 
Macedonian War, of the Neapolitan school, late in the century 
(Harl. MS. 3694) ; and, above all, the remarkable Book of Hours 
of Bona Sforza of Savoy of about the year 1490 (Add. MS. 
34,291); besides a fair number of MSS. exhibiting the rich 
colouring of the Venetian school. 

Like that of the French and Flemish schools, Italian illumina- 
tion survived into the i6th century, and for a time showed 
vigour. Very elaborate borders of the classical type and of 
good design were still produced. But, as in other countries, it 
was then a dying art. The attempt to graft illumination on 
to books produced by the printing press, which were now dis- 
placing the hand-written volumes with which the art had 


always been associated, proved, except in a few rare instances, 
a failure. The experiment did not succeed ; and the art was 
dead. 

It remains to say a few words respecting the book ornamenta- 
tion of the Peninsula. In the earlier centuries of the middle 
ages there appears to have been scarcely anything 
worthy of note. The Mozarabic liturgies and biblical ' 

MSS. of the 9th to 1 2th centuries are adorned with initial 
letters closely allied to the primitive specimens of the Merovingian 
and Franco-Lom bardic pattern, and coloured with the same 
crude tints ; the larger letters also being partly composed of 
interlaced designs. But the style is barbaric. Such illustrative 
drawings as arc to be found are also of a most primitive character. 
Moorish influence is apparent in the colours, particularly in the 
yellows, reds and blacks. In the later middle ages no national 
school of illumination was developed, owing to political condi- 
tions. When in the 15th century a demand arose for illuminated 
MSS., recourse was had to foreign artists. Flemish art naturally 
was imported, and French art on the one side and Italian art on 
the other accompanied it. In the breviary executed for Queen 
Isabella of Spain about the year 1497 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS, 
18,851) we find a curious random association of miniatures 
and borders in both the French and the Flemish styles, the 
national taste for black, however, asserting itself in the borders 
where, in many instances, the usual coloured designs are replaced 
by black-tinted foliage and scrolls. 

In other outlying countries of Europe the art of illumination 
can scarcely be said to have existed. *In Slavonic countries a 
recollection of the Byzantine school lingered in book ornamenta- 
tion, but chiefly in a degraded and extravagant system of 
fantastic interlacings. In the ibth century there was a revival 
in Russia of the Byzantine style, and the head-pieces and other 
ornamental details of the iith and 12th centuries were success- 
fully imitated. 

The consideration of oriental art does not come within the 
scope of this article. It may, however, be noted that in Arabic 
and Persian MSS. of the 13th to i6th centuries there are many 
examples of exquisitely drawn title-pages and other ornament 
of intricate detail, resplendent with colour and gold, which may 
be ranked with western illuminations. 

Authorities. — Medieval and later v/orks dealing in part with 
the technicalities of illumination arc collected by Mrs Mcnificld, 
Original Trsatises dating from the lath to iSth Centuries on the Art 
of Painting (1840) ; see also Theophilus, De diver sis mrtihus, ed, 
R. Hendrie (1847). Text-books and collections ol facsimiles are 
Count A. de Bastard, Peintures et ornaments des manuscrits, a 
magnificent scries of facsimiles, chiefly from Carolingian MSS. 
(18^2-1869) ; Shaw and Madden, Illuminated Ornaments from MSS. 
and early Printed Boohs (1833) ; Noel Humphreys and Jones, The 
Illuminfded Books of the Middle Ages (1849) ; H. Shaw, Handbook 
of Medieval Alphabets (1853), and The Art of Illumination (1870) ; 
Tymms and Djgby Wyati, The Art of Illumination (i860) ; Birch 
and jenner. Early Drawings and Illuminations, with a dictionary of 
subjects in MSS. in the British Museum (1870) ; J. H. Middleton, 
Illuminated MSS. in Classical and Medieval Times (1892) ; G. F. 
Warner, Illuminated MSS. in the British Museum (official publica- 
tion, 1903) ; H, Omont, EacsimilH des miniatures des plus anciens 
MSS. grecs de la Bihl. Naticmale (1902) ; V. de Boutovsky, Histoire 
de Vornement russe du A> au XV h siAcle, including facsimiles from 
Byzantine MSS. (1870) ; J. O. Westwood, Facsimiles of Miniatures 
and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS. (1868); E. M. 
Thompson, English Illuminated MSS, (1895) ; Paleografid artistica 
di Montecassino (1876-1884) j Le Miniature nei codici Cassinesi 
(1887) ; A. Haseloff, Eine thuringisch-sdchsische M alereischule des 

Jahrhunderts {1897); G. Schwarzenski, D« Begensburger Buck- 
materei des ro. und //. Jahrhunderts (1901) ; Sauerhmd and Haseloff, 
Der Psalter Erzbischof Egberts von Trier (1901). 

Several of the most ancient illustrated or illuminated MSS. have 
been issued wholly or partially in fac.simile, viz. The Ambrosian 
Homer, by A. Ceriani ; the Schedae Vaticanae and the Codex Homanus 
of Virgil, by the Vatican Library : the Vienna Dioscorides, in the 
Leiden series of facsimiles ; the Vienna Genesis, by H artel and 
Wickhoff ; the Greek Gospels of Ros.sano, by A. Haselofi ; the 
Ashbuniham Pentateuch, by B. von Gebhart ; the Utrecht Psalter, 
by the Palaeographical Society. 

Facsimiles from illuminated MSS. are also included in large 
palaeographical works such as Silvestre, Universal Palaeography, 
ed. Madden (1850) ; the Facsimiles of the Palaeographical Society 
(1873-1894) and of the New Palaeographical Society (1903, &c.); 
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and the Collexione paleografia Vatic ana, the issue of which was 
commenced in 1905. Excellent photographic reproductions on a 
reduced scale are being issued by the British Museum and by the 
Bibliothcique Nationale in Paris. (E. M. T.) 

ILLUMINATI (Lat. illuminare), a designation in use from the 
15th century, and applied to, or assumed by, enthusiasts of 
types distinct from each other, according as the “ light ” claimed 
was viewed as directly communicated from a higher source, or as 
due to a clarified and exalted condition of the human intelligence. 
To the former class belong the alumhrados of Spain. Menendez 
Pelayo first finds the name about 1492 (in the form aluminados, 
1498), but traces them back to a Gnostic origin, and thinks their 
views were promoted in Spain through influences from Italy. 
One of their earliest leadcr.s, born in Salamanca, a labourer’s 
daughter, known as La Beata dc Piedrahita, came under the 
notice of the Inquisition in 1511, as claiming to hold colloquies 
with our Lord and the Virgin ; having high patrons, no decision 
was taken against her {Los Heterodoxos espanolcs^ 1881, lib. v.). 
Ignatius Loyola, while studying at Salamanca (1527) was brought 
before an ecclesiastical commission on a charge of sympathy 
with the alutnhrados, but escaped with an admonition. Others 
were not so fortunate. In 1529 a congregation of unlettered 
adherents at 'I'oledo was visited with scourging and imprison- 
ment. Greater rigours followed, and for about a century the 
alumbrados afforded many victims to the Inquisition, especially 
at Cordova. The movement (under the name of Illumines) 
seems to have reached France from Seville in 1623, and attained 
some proportions in Picardy when joined (1634) by Pierre i 
Guerin, cure of Saint-Georges de Roye, whose followers, known 
as Guerinets, were suppressed in 1635 (Hermant, Hist, des 
herhiesj 1717). Another and obscure body of Illumines came 
to light in the south of France in 1722, and appears to have 
lingered till 1794, having affinities with those known contem- 
poraneously in this country as '' P'rench Prophets,” an offshoot 
of the Camisards, Of different class were the so-called Illuminati, 
better known as Rosicrucians, who claimed to originate in 1422, 
but rose into notice in 1537 ; a secret society, combining with 
the mysteries of alchemy the possession of esoteric principles 
of religion. I'hcir positions are embodied in three anonymous 
treatises of 1614 (Richard et Giraud, Diet, de la iheol. cath.). 
A short-lived movement of repulilican frecthought, to whose 
adherents the name Illuminati was given, was founded on 
May-day 1776 by Adam Wei.shaupt (d. 1830), profes.sor of 
Canon Law at Ingolstadt, an ex-Jesuit. The chosen title of 
this Order or Society was Perfectibili.sts {Perjektibdisten). Its 
members, pledged to obedience to their superiors, were divided 
into three main classes ; the first including “ novices,” 
“ mincrvals ” and ” les.ser illuminati ” ; the second consisting 
of freemasons, “ ordinar)’,” ” Scottish ” and “ Scottish knights ” ; 
the third or ” mystery ” class comprising two grades of “ priest ” 
and “ regent ” and of “ magus ” and ” king.” Relations with 
masonic lodges were established at Munich and Freising in 1 780. 
The order had its branches in most countries of the European 
continent, but its total numbers never seem to have exceeded 
two thousand. The scheme had its attraction for literary men, 
such as Goethe and Herder, and even for the reigning dukes 
of Gotha and Weimar. Internal rupture preceded its downfall, 
which was effected by an edict of the Bavarian government 
in 1785. Later, the title Illuminati was given to the French 
Martinists, founded in 17 54 by Martinez Pasqualis, and to their 
imitators, the Russian Martinists, headed about 1790 by Profe.ssor 
Schwartz of Moscow ; both were Cabal ists and allegorists, 
imbibing ideas from Jakob Boehme and Emmanuel Swedenborg 
(Bergier, Diet, de iheol.). 

See (cspeciallv tor details of the movement of Weishaupt) P. 
T.schackert, in Hauck’s Realencyklopddie (1901). (A. Go.*) 

ILLUMINATION, in optics, the intensity of the light falling 
upon a surface. The measurement of the illumination is termed 
photometry (^.^^). The fundamental law of illumination is 
that if the medium be transparent the intensity of illumination 
which a luminous point can produce on a surface directly cxpo.sed 
to it is inversely as the square of the distance. The word trans- 


parent implies that no light is absorbed or stopped. Whatever, 
therefore, leaves the source of light must in succession pass 
through each of a series of spherical surfaces described round 
the source as centre. The same amount of light falls perpendicu- 
larly on all these surfaces in succession. The amount received 
in a given time by a unit of surface on each is therefore inversely 
as the number of such units in each. But the surfaces of spheres 
are as the squares of their radii, — whence the proposition. 
(Wc assume here that the velocity of light is constant, and 
that the source gives out its light uniformly.) When the rays 
fall otherwise than perpendicularly on the surface, the illumina- 
tion produced is proportional to the cosine of the angle of 
obliquity ; for the area seen under a given spherical angle 
increases as the secant of the obliquity, Uie distance remain- 
ing the same. 

As a corollary to this we have the further proposition that 
the apparent brightness of a luminous surface (seen through 
a transparent homogeneous medium) is the same at all distances. 

Tlie word brightness is here taken as a measure of the amount 
of light falling on the pupil per unit of spherical angle subtended 
by the luminous surface. The spherical angle subtended by any 
small surface whose plane is at right angles to the line of sight 
is inversely as the square of the distance. So also is the light 
received from it. Hence the brightness is the same at all 
distances. 

The word brightness is often used (even scientifically) in 
another sense from that just defined. Tints we speak of a bright 
star, of the question — When is Venus at its brightest ? &c. 
Strictly, such expressions arc not defensible except for .sources 
of light which (like a star) have no apparent surface, so that 
we cannot tell from what amount of .spbcrii'al angle their light 
appears to come. In that case the spherical angle is, for want 
of knowdedge, assumed to be the same for all, and therefore 
the brightness of each is now estimated in terms of the whole 
quantity of light we receive from it. 

The func'tion of a telescope is to increase the “ apparent 
magnitude ” of distant objects ; it does not increase the “ aj)- 
parent brightness.” If we put out of account the loss of light 
by reflection at glass surfaces (or by imperfect reflexion at 
metallic surfaces) and by ab.sorption, and suppose that the 
magnifving power docs not exceed the ratio of the aperture 
of the object-glass to that of the pupil, under which condition 
the pupil will be filled with light, we may say that t.hc ” apparent 
brightness ” is absolutely unchanged by the use of a telescope. 
In this statement, however, two reservations must be admitted. 
If the object under examination, like a fixed star, have no sensible 
apparent magnitude, the conception of “ apparent brightness ” 
IS altogether inapplicable, and we are concerned only with the 
total quantity of light reaching the eye. Again, it is found 
that the visibility of an object seen against a black background 
depends not only upon the “ apparent brightness " but also 
upon the apparent magnitude. 1 f two or three crosses of different 
sizes be cut out of the same piece of white paper, and be erected 
against a black background on the further side of a nearly dark 
room, the smaller ones become invisible in a light still sufficient 
to show the larger. Under these circumstances a suitable 
telescope may of course bring also the smaller objects into view. 
The explanation is probably to be .sought in imperfect action 
of the lens of the eye when the pupil is dilated to the utmost. 
Lord Rayleigh found that in a nearly dark room he became 
distinctly short-sighted, a defect of which there is no trace 
whatever in a moderate light. If this view be correct, the 
brightness of the image on the retina is really less in the case of 
a small than in the case of a large object, although the so-called 
apparent brightnesses may be the same. HowTver this may be, 
the utility of a night-glass is beyond dispute. 

The general law that (apart from the accidental losses men- 
tioned above) the “ apparent brightness ” depends only upon 
the area of the pupil filled with light, though often ill under- 
stood, has been established for a long time, as the following 
quotation from Smith’s Optics (Cambridge, 1738), p. 113, will 
show : — 
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Since the magnitude of the pupil is subject to be varied by 
v^ous demes of Ught, let NO be its seim*diameter when the 
object PL is viewed by the naked eye from the distance OP ; and 
upon a plane that touches the eye at O, let OK be the semi-diameter 
of the greatest area, visible through all the glasses to another eye 
at P, to be found as PL was ; or, which is the same thing, let OK 
be the semi-diameter of the greatest area inUghtened by a pencil of 
rays flowing from P through all the glasses ; and when this area is 
not less than the area of the pupil, the point P will appear just as 
bright through all the glasses as it would do if they were removed ; 
but if the inhghtened area be less than the area of the pupil, the 
point P will appear less bright through the glasses than if they 
were removed in the same proportion as the inhghtened area is less 
than the pupil. And these proportions of apparent brightness 
would be accurate if all the incident rays were transmitted tnrough 
the glasses to the eye, or if only an insensible part of them were 
Btopt." ^ ^ 

A very important fact connected with our present subject 
is : The brightness of a self-luminous surface does not depend 
upon its inclination to the line of sight. Thus a red-hot ball 
of iron, free from scales of oxide, &c., appears flat in the dark ; 
so also, the sun, seen through mist, appears as a flat disk. This 
fact, however, depends ultimately upon the second law of 
thermodynamics (see Radiation). It may be stated, however, 
in another form, in which its connexion with what precedes 
is more obvious — The amount of radiation, in any direction, 
from a luminous surface is proportional to the cosine of the 
obliquity. 

The flow of light (if we may so call it) in straight lines from the 
luminous point, with constant velocity, leads, as we have seen, to 
the expression (where r is the distance from the lummous pomt) 
for the quantity of light w^ch passes through unit of surface per- 
pendicular to the ray in unit of time, ix being a quantity indicating 
the rate at which hght is emitted by the source. This represents 
the illumination of the surface on which it falls. The flow through 
unit of surface whose normal is incUned at an angle 6 to the ray is 
of course /ur"* cos 6, again representing the illumination. These are 
precisely the expressions for the gravitation force exerted by a 
particle of mass /w on a unit of matter at distance r, and for its 
resolved part in a given direction. Hence we may employ an 
expression V which is exactly analogous to the gravitation 

or electric potential, for the purpose of calculating the effect due to 
any number of separate sources of light. 

And the fundamental proposition in potentials, viz. that, if n 
be the external normal at any point of a closed surface, the integral 
JJ(rfV/d»)rfS, taken over the whole surface, has the value 
where is the sum of the values of ^ for each source lying within 
the surface, follows almost intuitively from the mere consideration 
of what it means as regards light. For every source external to the 
clo.sed surface sends in light which goes out again. But the light 
from an internal source goes wholly out ; and the amount per 
second from each unit source is 47r, the total area of the unit .sphere 
surrounding the source. 

It is well to observe, however, that the analogy is not quite 
complete. To make it so, all the sources must lie on the same side of 
the surface who.se illummation we are dealing with. This is due 
to the fact that, in order that a surface may be illuminated at all, 
it must be capable of scattering light, t.e. it must be to some extent 
opaque. Hence the illummation depends mainly upon those sources 
which are on the same side as that from w'hich it is regarded. 

Though this process bears some resemblance to the heat analogy 
employed by Lord Kelvin (Sir W. Thomson) for investigations m 
statical electricity and to Clerk Maxwell's device of an incompressible 
fluid without mass, it is by no means identical with them. Each 
method deals with a substance, real or imaginary, which flows in 
conical streams from a source so that the same amount of it passes 
per second through every section of the cone. But in the present 
process the velocity is constant and the density variable, while in 
the others the density is virtually constant and the velocity variable. 
There is a curious reciprocity in formulae such as we have j ust given. 
For instance, it is easily seen that the light received from a uniformly 
illuminated surface is represented by jjr-* cos BdS. 

As we have seen that this integral vanishes for a closed surface 
which has no source inside, its value is the same for all shells of 
equal uniform brightness whose edges lie on the same cone. 

ILLUSTRATION. In a general sense, illustration (or the art 
of representing pictorially some idea which has been expressed 
in words) is as old as Art itself. There has never been a time 
since civilization began when artists were not prompted to 
pictorial themes from legendary, historical or literary sources. 
But the art of illustration, as now understood, is a comparatively 
modem product. The tendency of modem culture has been 
to make the interests of the different arts overlap. The theory 
of Wagner, as applied to opera, for making a combined appeal 


to the artistic emotions, has been also the underlying principle 
in the development of that great body of artistic production 
which in painting gives us the picture containing liter^ ** 
elements, and, in actual association with literature m its printed 
form, becomes what we call “ illustration.^’ The illustrator’s 
work is the complement of expression in some other medium. 
A poem can hardly exist which does not awaken in the mind 
at some moment a suggestion either of picture or music. The 
sensitive temperament of the artist or the musician is able to 
realize out of words some parallel idea which can only be con- 
veyed, or can be best conveyed, through his own medium of 
music or painting. Similarly, music or painting may, and often 
does, suggest poetry. It is from this inter-relation of the emo- 
tions governing the different arts that illustration may be said 
to spring. The success of illustration lies, then, in the instinctive 
transference of an idea from one medium to another ; the more 
.spontaneous it be and the less laboured in application, the better. 

Leaving on one side the illuminated manuscripts of the 
middle ages (see Illuminated MSS.) we start with the fact 
that illustration was coincident with the invention of printing. 
Italian art produced many fine examples, notably the outline 
illustrations to the Poliphili Hypnerotomachta, printed by 
Aldus at Venice in the last year of the 15th century. Other 
early works exist, the products of unnamed artists of the French, 
German, Spanish and Italian schools ; while of more singular 
importance, though not then brought into book form, were the 
illustrations to Dante’s Divine Comedy made by Botticelli 
at about the .same period. The sudden development of engraving 
on metal and wood drew many painters of the Renaissance 
towards illustration as a further opportunity for the exercise 
of their powers ; and the line-work, either original or engraved 
by others, of Pollajuolo, Mantegna, Michelangelo and Titian 
has its place in the gradual enlargement of illustrative art. The 
German school of the i6th century committed its energies even 
more vigorously to illustration ; and many of its artists are 
now known chiefly through their engravings on wood or copper, 
a good proportion of which were done to the accompaniment 
of printed matter. The names of Diirer, Burgmair, Altdorfer 
and Holbein represent a school whose engraved illustrations 
possess qualities which have never been rivalled, and remain 
an invaluable aid to imitators of the present day. 

Illustration has generally flourished in any particular age 
in proportion to the health and vigour of the artistic productions 
in other kinds. No evident revival in painting has come about, 
no great school has existed during the last four centuries, which 
has not set its mark upon the illustration of the period and 
quickened it into a medium for true artistic expression. The 
etchers of the Low Countries during the 17th century, with 
Rembrandt at their head, were to a great extent illustrators 
in their choice of subjects. In France the period of Watteau 
and Fr^onard gave rise to a school of delicately engraved 
illustration, exquisite in detail and invention. In England 
Hogarth came to be the founder of many new conditions, both 
in painting and illustration, and was followed by men of genius 
so distinct as Reynolds on the one side and Bewick on the other. 
With Reynolds one connects the illustrators and engravers 
for whom now Bartolozzi supplies a surviving name and an 
embodiment in his graceful but never quite English art. But 
it is from Thomas Bewick that the wonderfully consistent 
development of English illustration begins to date. Bewick 
marks an important period in the technical history of wood- 
engraving as the practical inventor of the tint ” 
and “ white line ” method of wood-cutting ; but he 
also happened to be an artist. His artistic device sagimnd* 
was to give local colour and texture without shadow, 
securing thereby a precision of outline which allowed no form 
to be lost. Aiid though, in consequence, many of his best 
designs have somewhat the air of a specimen plate, he succeeded 
in bringii^ into black-and-white illustration an element of 
colour which had been wholly absent from it in the work of the 
15th and i6th century German and Italian schools. Bewick’s 
method started a new school ; but the more racy qualities 
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of his woodcuts were entirely dependent on the designer being 
his own cutter ; and the same happy relationship gave distinct 
characteristics to the nearly contemporary work of William 
Blake and of Calvert. Blake’s wonderful llhisiraiions t& ike 
Book of Job, while magnificent in their conventional rendering 
of light and shade, still retain the colourlessness of the old 
masters, as do also the more broadly handled designs to his 
own books of prophec}^ and verse ; but in his woodcuts to 
Philips’s Pastorals the modem tendency towards local colour 
makes itself strongly felt. So wonderfully, indeed, have colour 
iind tone been expressed in these rough wood-blocks, that more 
vivid impressions of darkness and twilight falling across quiet 
landscape have never been produced througli the same materials. 
The pastoral designs made by Edward Calvert on similar lines 
can hardly be over-praised. Technically these engravings are 
far more able than those from which thev drew their inspiration. 

With the exception of the two artists named, and in a minor 
degree of Thomas Stothard and John Flaxman, who also pro- 
duced original illustrations, the jxiriod from the end of the i8th 
century till about the middle of the ipth was less notable for the 
work of the designer than of the engraver. The delicate plates 
to Rogers’s Italy were done from drawings which Turner had 
not produced for purposes of illustration ; and the admirable 
lithographs of Samuel Prout and Richard Bonington were merely 
studies of architecture and landscape made in a material that 
admitted of indefinite multiplication. It is true tliat G^’ricault 
came over to England about the year 1820 to draw the English 
race-horse and other studies of country life, which were published 
in London in 1821, and that other fine work in lithography was 
done by James Ward, G. Cattermole, and somewhat later by 
J. F. Lewis. But illustration proper, subject-illustration applied 
to literature, was mainly in the hands of the wood-engravers ; 
and these, fomiing a really fine school founded on the lines which 
Bewick had laid down, had for alxiut thirty years to content 
themselves with rendering the works of ephemeral artists, among 
whom Benjamin R. Hayden and John Martin stand out as the 
chief lights. It must not be forgotten, however, that while 
the day of a serious English school of illustration had not yet 
come, Great Britain possessed an indigenous tradition of gross 
and lively caricature ; a tradition of such robust force and 
vulgarity that, by the side of some choicer specimens of James 
Gillray and Henry W. Bunbury, the art of Rowlandson appears 
almost refined. This was the school in which George Cruikshank, 
John Leech, and the Dickens illustrators had their training, 
from which they drew more and more away ; until, with the 
help of Punch, just before the middle of the 19th century, English 
caricaturists had learned the secret of how to be apposite and 
amusing without scurrility and without libel (See Caricature.) 

Under Newspapers will be found some account of the rise 
of illustrated journalism. It was in about the year 1832 that 
the illustrated weekly paper started on its career 
o/wo™ England, and almost by accident determined 
engraving, under what form a great national art was to develop 
itself. While in France the illustrators were making 
their triumphs by means of lithography, English illustration 
was becoming more and more identified with wood-engraving. 
The demand for a method of illustration, easy to produce and 
easy to print, for books and magazines of large circulation and 
moderate price, forced the artist before long into drawing upon 
the wood itself ; and so soon as the artist had asserted his pre- 
ference for facsimile over “ tint,” the school which came to be 
called ” of the ’sixties ” was in embryo, and waited only for 
artistic power to give it distinction. The engraver’s translation 
of the artist’s painting or wash-drawing into “ tint ” had largely 
exalted the individuality of the engraver at the expense of the 
artist. But from the moment when the designer began to put 
his own lines upon the wood, new conditions shaped themselves ; 
and though the artist at times might make demands which the 
engraver could not follow, or the engraver inadequately fulfil 
the expectation of tjhe artist, the general tendency was to bring 
designer and engraver into almost ideal relations — an ideal 
which nothing short of the artist being his own engraver could 


have equalled. Out of an alliance cemented by their common 
use and understanding of the material on which they worked 
came the school of facsimile or partial-facsimile engraving 
which flourished during the ’sixties, and lasted just so long as 
its conditions were unimpaired— -losing its flavour only at the 
moment when “ improved ” mechanical appliances enabled 
the artist once more to dissociate himself from the conditions 
which bound the engraver in his craft. 

Before the fortunate circumstances which governed the work 
of the ’sixties became decisive, illustrations of a transitional 
character, but tending to the same end, had been 
produced by John Tenniel, John Gilbert, Birket napbaaiita 
Foster, Harrison Weir, T. Creswick, W. Mulready 
and others ; but their methods were too vague and 
diffuse to bear as yet the mark of a school ; no single influence 
gave a unity to their efforts. On some of them Adolf von 
Menzel’s illustrations to Kugler’s Frederick the Great, published 
in England in 1844, have left a mark ; Gilbert certainly 
shows traces of the influence of Delacroix and Bonington in the 
free, loose method of his draughtsmanship, independent of accurate 
modelling, and with here and there a paint-like dab of black 
to relieve a generally colourless effect ; while Tenniel, with cold, 
precise lines of wire-drawn hardness, remained the representative 
of the past academic style, influencing others by the dignity 
of his fine technique, but with his own feeling quite untouched 
by the Pre-Raphaelite and romantic movement which was soon 
to occupy the world of illustration. In greater or less degree 
it may be said of the work of all these artists that, as it antedates, 
so to the end does it stand somewhat removed in character from, 
the school with which for a time it became contemporary. The 
year which decisively marked the beginning of new things in 
illustration was 1857, the year of the Moxon Tennyson and of 
Wilmott’s Poets of the Nineteenth Century, with illustrations by 
Rossetti, Millais, Holman Hunt and Ford Madox Brown. In 
these artists we get the germ of the movement which afterguards 
came to have so wide a popularity. At the beginning, Pre- 
Raphaelite in name, poetic and literary in its choice of subjects, 
the school quickly expanded to an acceptance of those open-air 
and everyday subjects which one connects with the names of 
Frederick Walker, Arthur B. Houghton, G. F. Pinwell and M. 
North. The illustrations of the Pre-Raphaelites were eminently 
thoughtful, full of symbolism, and with a certain pressure of 
interest to which the epithet of “ intense ” came to be applied. 
As an example of their method of thought-transference from 
word to form, Madox Brown’s drawing for the Dalzicl Bible of 
” Elijah and the W’idow’s Son ’’ may be taken. The restoration 
of life to a dead body, of a child to its mother, is there conveyed 
with many illustrative touches and asides, which become clumsy 
when slated in words. The hen bearing her chicken between her 
wings is a perfectly direct and appropriate pictorial symbol, 
but a far more imaginative stroke is the shadow on the wall of 
a swallow flying back to the clay bottle where it has made its 
nest. Here is illustration full of literary symbolism, yet wholly 
pictorial in its means ; and in this it is entirely characteristic 
of Pre-Raphaelite feeling, with its method of suggesting, through 
externals, consideration as opposed to mere outlook. Of this 
phase Rossetti must be accounted the leader, but it was Millais 
who, by the sheer weight of his personality, carried English 
illustration along with him from Pre-Raphaelitism to the freer 
romanticism and naturalistic tendencies of the ’sixties. Rossetti, 
with his poetic enthusiasm, his strong personal magnetism and 
dramatic power of composition, may be said to have brought 
about the awakening ; it was Millais who, by his rapid develop- 
ment of style, his original and daring technique, 
turned it into a movement. When he started, there oiMiumia. 
were many influences behind him and his fellow- 
workers — among older foreign contemporaries, those of Menzel 
and Rethel ; and behind these again something of the old 
masters. But through a transitional period, represented by his 
twelve drawings of “ The Parables,” which appeared first in 
Good Words, Millais emerged into the perfect independence of his 
illustrations to Trollope’s novels, Framley Parsonage and The 
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Small House at AUmgton, his own master and the master of a 
new school. Depicting the ugly fashions of his day with grave 
dignity and distinction, and with a broad power of rendering 
type in work which had the aspect of genre, he drew the picture 
of his age in a summary so embracing that his illustrations 
attain the rank almost of historical art. For art of this sort 
the symbolism of the Pre-Raphaelites lost its use : the realization 
in form of a character conveyed by an author’s words, the happy 
a locality helping to fix the writer’s description, 
the verisimilitudes of ordinary life, even to trivial detail, carried 
out with real pictorial conviction, were the things most to be 
aimed at. Pictorial conviction was the great mark of the 
illustrative school of the ’sixties. The work of its artists has 
absorbed so completely the interest and reijity of the letterpress 
that the results are a model of what faithful yet imaginative 
illustration should be. In the illustrated magazines of this 
period, Once a Week, Good Words, Cornhill, London Society, 
The Argosy, The Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, The Quiver 
iind The Churchman' s Family Magazine, as well as others, is 
to be found the best work of this new school of illustrators ; 
and with the greater number of them it cannot be mistaken 
that Millais is the prevailing force. 

By their side other men were working, more deeply influenced 
by the old masters, and by the minuteness and hard, definite 
treatment of form which the Pre-Raphaelite school had inculcated. 
Foremost of these was Frederick Sandys. His illustrations, 
scattered through nearly all the magazines which have been 
named, show always a decorative power of design and are full 
of fine drawing and fine invention, but remain resolutely cold 
in handling and lacking in imaginative ardour. The few illus- 
trations done by Burne-Jones at this period show a whole- 
hearted following of Rossetti, but a somewhat struggling 
technique ; and the same qualities are to be found in the work of 
Arthur Hughes, whose illustrations in Good Words for the Young 
(1869) have a charm of tender poetic invention showing through 
the faults and persistent uncertainty of his draughtsmanship. 
The illustrations of Frederick Shields to Defoe’s History of the 
Plague have a certain affinity to the work of Sandys ; but, 
with less power over form, they show a more dramatic sense of 
light and shade, and at tlieir best can claim real and original 
beauty. The formality of feeling and composition, and the 
strained, stiff quality of line in Lord Leighton’s designs to 
Romola (1863), do a good deal to mar one’s enjoyment of their 
admirable draughtsnmnship. Many fine drawings done at this 
period by Leighton, Poynter, Henry Armstead and Burne- 
Jones did not appear until the year 1880 in the “ Dalziel Bible 
Gallery,” when the methods of which they were the outcome 
had fallen almost out of use. 

Deeply influenced by the broad later phases of Millais’s black- 
and-white work were those artists whose tendency lay in the 
„ direction of idyllic naturalism and popular romance, 

•BixticM.** whom more particularly is given the name 

of the period and school ” the ’sixties,” and whose 
more immediate leader, as far as popular estimation goes, was 
Frederick Walker. With his, one may roughly group the names 
of Pin well, Houghton, North, Charles Keene, Lawless, Matthew 
]. Mahoney, Morten and, with a certain reservation, W. Small 
and G. du Maurier. In no very separate category stand 
two other artists whose contributions to illustration were but 
incidental, John Pettie and J. M‘Neill Whistler. The broad 
characteristics of this variously related group were a loose, easy 
line suggestive of movement, a general fondness for wliite spaces 
and open-air effects, and in the best of them a thorough sense of 
the serious beauty of domestic and rural life. They treated the 
present with a feeling rather idyllic than realistic ; when they 
touched the past it was with a courteous sort of realism, and a 
wonderful inventiveness of detail which carried with it a charm 
of conviction. Walker’s method shows a broad and vivid use 
of black and white, with a fine sense of balance, but very little 
preoccupation for decorative effect. Pinwell had a more 
delicate fancy, but less freedom in his technique — less ease, but 
more originality of composition. In Houghton’s work one sees 
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a swift, masterful technique, full of audacity, noble in its economy 
of means, sometimes rough and careless. His temperament was 
dramatic, passionate, satiric and witty. Some of his best work, 
his “ Scenes from American Life,” appeared in the pages of the 
Graphic as late as the years 1873-1874. There are indications 
in the work of Lawless that he might have come close to Millais 
in his power of infusing distinction into the barest materials 
of everyday life, but he died too soon for his work to reach 
its full accomplishment. North was essentially a landscape 
illustrator. The delicate sense of beauty in du Maurier’s early 
work became lost in the formal but graceful conventions of his 
later Punch drawing. It was in the pages of Punch that Keene 
secured his chief triumphs. The two last-named artists outstayed 
the day which saw the break-up of the school of which these 
are the leading n^es. It ran its course through a period when 
illustrated magazines formed the staple of popular consumption, 
before the illustrated newspapers, with their hungry rush for 
the record of latest events, became a weekly feature. Its waning 
influence may be plainly traced through the early years of the 
(rraphic, which started in 1869 with some really fine work, done 
under transitional conditions before the engraver’s rendering 
of tone-drawings once more ousted facsimile from its high place 
in illustration. 

In connexion with this transitional period, drawings for the 
Graphic by Houghton, Pinwell, Sir Hubert von Herkomer, 
E. J. Gregory, H. Woods, Charles Green, H. Paterson (Mrs 
Allingham) and William Small deserve honourable mention. 
Yet it was the last-named who was mainly instrumental in bring- 
ing about the change from line-work to pigment, which depressed 
the artistic value of illustration during the ’seventies and the 
’eighties to almost absolute mediocrity. Several artists of great 
ability practised illustration during this period : in addition to 
those Graphic artists already mentioned there were Luke Fildes, 
Frank Holl, S. P. Hall, Paul Renouard and a few others of smaller 
merit. But the interest was for the time shifting from black- 
and-white work and turning to colour. Kate Greenaway began 
to produce her charming idyllic renderings of children in mob- 
caps and long skirts. Walter Crane on somewhat similar lines 
designed his illustrated nursery rhymes ; while Randolph 
Caldecott took the field with his fresh and breezy scenes of 
hunting life and carousal in the times most typical of the English 
squirearchy. Working with a broad outline, suggc.stive of the 
brush by its easy freedom, and adding washes of conventional 
colour for embellishment, he was one of the first in England 
to show the beginnings of Japanese influence. Even more 
dependent upon colour were his illustrated books for children ; 
while in black and white, in his illustrations to Bracebridge hall 
(1876), for instance, pen and ink began to replace the pencil, 
and to produce a new and more independent style of draughts- 
manship. This style was taken up and followed by many artists 
of ability, by Harry Furniss, Hugh Thomson and others, till 
the influence of E. A. Abbey’s more mobile and more elaborate 
penmanship came to produce a still further development in the 
direction of fineness and illusion, and that of Phil May, with 
Linley Sambourne for his teacher, to simplify and make broad 
for those who aimed rather at a journalistic and shorthand 
method of illustration. (See also Caricature and Cartoon.) 

Under the absolutely liberating conditions of " process repro- 
duction ” (see Process) the latest developments in illustration on 
Its lighter and more popular side are full of French influences, or 
ready to follow the wind in any fresh direction, whether to America 
or Japan ; but on the graver side they show a strong leaning towards 
the older traditions of the 'sixties and of Pre-Raphaelitism. The 
founding by William Morris of the Kclmscott Press in 1891, through 
which were produced a series of decorated and illustrated books, 
aimed frankly at a revival of medieval taste. In Morris's books 
decorative effect and sense of material claimed mastery over the 
whole scheme, and subdued the illustrations to a sort of glorious 
captivity into which no breath of modem spirit could be breathed. 
The illustrations of Burne-Jones filled with a happv touch of archaism 
the decorative borders of William Morris ; and only a little less 
happy, apart from their imaginative inferiority, w^re the serious 
efforts of Walter Crane and one or two others. Directly under the 
Morris influence arose the " Birmingham school," with an entire 
devotion to decorative methods and still archaic effects which 
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tended sometimes to rather inane technical results. Among its 
leaders may be named Arthur Gaskin, C. M. Gere and E. H. New ; 
while work not dissimilar but more independent in spirit had already 
been done by Selwyn Image and H. P. Horne in the Century Guild 
Hobby-Horse. But far greater originality and force belonged to the 
work of a group, known for a time as the neo-Pre-Raphaelites, 
which joined to an earnest study of the past a scrupulously open 
mind towards more modern influences. Its earliest expression of 
existence was the publication of an occasional periodical, the Dial 
( 1 889”! 897), but before long its influence became felt outside its 
first narrow limits. The technical influence of Abbey, but still 
more the emotional and intellectual teaching of Rossetti and Millais, 
together with side-influences from the few great French symbolists, 
were, apart from their own originality, the forces which gave dis- 
tinction to the work of C. S. Ricketts, C. H. Shannon, R. Savage 
and their immediate following. Beauty of line, languorous passion, 
.symbolism full of literary allusions, and a fondness for the life of 
any age but the present, are the characteristics of the .school. Their 
influence fell very much in the same quarters where Morris found a 
welcome ; but an affinity for the Italian rather than the German 
masters (shown especially in the “ Vale Press" publications), and 
a studied note of world-weariness, kept them somewhat apart from 
the sturdy medievalism of Morns, and hnked them intellectually 
with the decadent school initiated by the wayward genius of Aubrey 
Beardsley. But though broadly men may be classed in groups, no 
grouping will sui^>ply a formula for all the noteworthy work produced 
when men are drawn this way and that by current influences. 
Among artists resolutely independent of contemporary coteries 
may be named W. Strang, whose grave, rugged work shows him a 
pupil, through Legros, of Diirer and others of the old masters ; T. 
Sturge Moore, an original engraver of designs which have an equal 
affinity for Blake, Calvert and Hokusai ; W. Nicholson, whose 
style shows a dignified return to the best part of the Rowlandson 
tra<lition ; and E. J. Sullivan. In the closing years of the 19th 
century Aubrey Beardsley became the creator of an entirely novel 
style of decorative illustration. Drawing inspiration from all 
sources of European and Japanese art, he produced, by the force 
of a vivid per.sonality and extraordinary technical skill, a result 
which was highly original and impre.ssive. To a genuine liking for 
analysis of repulsive and vicious types of humanity he added an 
exquisite sense of line, balance and mass ; and partly by succ^s 
de scandale, partly by genuine artistic brilliance, he gathered round 
him a host of imitators, to whom, for the most part, he was able 
to impart only his more mediocre qualities. 

In America, until a comparatively recent date, illustration bowed 
the knee to the superior excellence of the engraver over the artist. 

Not until the brilliant pen-drawing of E. A. Abbey carried 
Uaited black-and-white artists of England did 

StMteB. g^j^y .^Qrk of real moment emanate from the United 
States, unless that of Elihu Vedder be regarded as an exception. 
Howard Pyle is a brilliant imitator of Diirer ; he has also the 
ability to adapt himself to draughtsmanship of a more modern 
tendency. C. S. Reinhart w'as an artist of directness and force, in 
a style based upon modern French and German examples ; while of 
greater originality as a whole, though derivative in detail, is the 
fanciful penmanship of Alfred Brennan. Other artists who .stand 
in the front rank of Amencan illustrators, and whose works appear 
chiefly in the pages of Scribner’s, Harper’s and the Century Magazine, 
are W. T. Smedlcy, F. S. Church, R. Blum, Wenzell, A. B. Frost, and 
in particular C. Dana Gibson, the last of whom gained a reputation 
in England as an American du Maurier. 

The record of modern French illustration goes back to the day 
when political caricature and the Napoleonic legend divided be- 
tween them the triumphs of early lithography. The 
France, illustrators of France at that period were also her 
greatest artists. Of the liistorical and romantic school were D. 
Raflet, Nicholas J. Charlet, Gericault, Delacroix, L B. Isabey and 
Achillc Dcveria, many of whose works appeared in L’ Artiste, a 
paper founded in 1831 as the official organ of the romanticists ; while 
the realists were led in the direction of caricature by two artists of 
such enormous force as Gavami and Honore Daumier, whose works, 
appearing in La Lithograpine Mensuelle, Le Charivari and La 
Caricature, ran the gauntlet of political interference and suppres.sion 
during a troubled period of French politics — which was the very 
cau.se of their prosperity. Behind these men lay the influence of 
the great Spanish realist Goya. Following upon the harsh satire 
and venomous realism of this famous school of pictorial invective, 
the influence of the Barbizon school came as a milder force ; but 
the power of its artists did not show in the direction of original 
lithography, and far more value attaches to the few woodcuts of 
J. F. Millet’s studies of peasant life. In these we see clearly the 
tendency of French illustrative art to keep as far as possible the 
authentic and sketch-like touch of the artist ; and it was no doubt 
from this tendency that so many of the great French illustrators 
retained lithography rather than commit themselves to the middle- 
man engraver. Nevertheless, from about the year 1830 many 
French artists produced illustration.s which were interpreted upon 
the wood for the most part by English engravers. Cunicr's editions 
of Paul et Virginie and La ChaumUre indienne, illustrated by 
Efuet, Jacque, Lsabey, Johannot and Meissonier, were followed by 


Meissonier’s more famous illustrations to Contes rimois. After 
Meissonier came J. B. E. Detaille and Alphonse M. de Neuville and, 
with a voluminous style of his own, L. A. G. Dor6. By the majority 
of these artists the drawing for the engraver seems to have been 
done with the pen ; and the tendency to penmanship was still more 
accentuated when from Spain came the influence of M, J. Fortuny's 
brilliant technique ; while after him, again, came Daniel Vierge, 
to make, as it were, the point of the pen .still more pointed. During 
the middle period of the 19th century the be.st French illustration 
was serious in character ; but among the later men, when we have 
recognized the grave beauty of Grasset's Les Quatre Fils d’Aymon 
(in spite of his vicious treatment of the page by flooding washes of 
colour through the type itself), and the delicate grace of Boutet de 
Monvel’s Jeanne d’Arc, also in colours, it is to the illustrators of the 
comic papers that we have to go for the most typical and most 
audacious ^ecimens of French art. In the pages of Gil Bias, Le 
Pierrot, L’Echo de Pans, Le Figaro Illustrd, Le Courrier Frangais, 
and similar publications, are to be found, reproduced wdth a dexterity 
of process unsurpassed in England, the designs of J. L. Forain, 
C. L. L6andre, L. A. Willette and T. A. Steinlen, the leaders of a 
school enterprising in technique, and with a mixture of subtlety 
and grossness in its humour. Caran d'Ache also became celebrated 
as a draughtsman of comic drama in outline. 

Among illu.strators of Teutonic race the one artist who seems 
worthy of comparLson with the great Menzel is Hans Tegncr, if, 
indeed, he be not in some respects his technical superior ; ^ 
but apart from these two, the illu.strators respectively of 
Kiigler's Frederick the Great and Holberg’s Comedies, there is no 
German, Danish or Dutch illustrator who can lay claim to first 
rank. Max Klinger, A. Bocklin, W. Trnbner, Franz Stuck and 
Hans Thoma are all symbolists who combine in a singular degree 
force with brutality ; the imaginative quality in their work is for 
the most part ruined by the hard, braggart way in which it is driven 
home. The achievements and tendency of the later school of 
illustration in Germany are best seen in the weekly illustrated 
journal, Jugend, of Munich. Typical of an older German school is 
the work of Adolf Obcrlandcr, a solid, scientific sort of caricaturist, 
whose illustrations are at times so monumental that the humour 
in them seems cru.shed out of life. Others who command high 
qualities of technique are W. Dietz, L. von Nagel, Hermann Vogel, 
H. Liiders and Robert Haug. Behind all these men in greater or 
.less degree lies the influence of Menzel's coldly balanced and dry- 
lighted reali.sm ; but wherever the influence of Menzel ceases, the 
merit of German illustration for the most part tends to disappear 
or become mediocre. 

.Authorities. — W. J. Linton, The Masters of Wood Engraving 
(Ixmdon, 1889) ; C. G. Harjier, English Pen Artists of To-day 
(London, 1892) ; Jo.seph Pennell, Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen 
(London, 1894), Modern Illustration (London, 1895) ; Walter Crane, 
The Decorative Illustration of Books (London, 1896) ; Gleeson White, 
English Illustration : " The 'Sixties ” : i8ss-iSjo (Westminster, 
1897) ; W. A. Chatto, A Treatise on Wood Engraving (London, n.d.) ; 
Bar-le-Duc, Les Illustrations du XIX* siicle (Paris, 1882) ; T, 
Kutschmann, Geschichte der deutschen Illustration vom ersten Auftreten 
des Formschnittes bis auf die Gegenwart (Berlin, 1899). (L. Ho.) 

Technical Deiielopments. 

The hLstory of illustration, apart from the merits of individual 
artists, during the period since the year 1875, is mainly that of the 
development of what is called Process (q.v.), the term applied 
to methods of reproducing a drawing or photograph which depend 
on the use of some mechanical agency in the making of the block, 
as distinguished from such products of manual skill as steel or 
wood-engraving, lithography and the like. There is good reason 
to believe that the art of stereotyping— the multiplication of 
an already existing block by means of moulds and casts — is as 
old as the 15th century ; and the early processes were, in a 
measure, a refinement upon this : with the difference that they 
aimed at the making of a metal block by means of a cast of the 
lines of the drawing itself, the background of which had been 
cut away so as to leave the design in a definite relief. Experi- 
ments of this nature may be said to have assumed practical 
shape from the time of the invention of Palmer’s process called 
at first Glyphography, about the year 1844 ; this was afterwards 
perfected and used to a considerable extent under the name of 
Dawson's Typographic Etching, and its results were in rnany cases 
quite admirable, and often appear in books and periodicals of 
the first part of the period with which we are now concerned. 
The Graphic, for instance, published its first process block in 
1876, and the Illustrated London News also made similar experi- 
ments at about the same time. 

From this time begins the gradual application of photography 
to the uses of illustration, the first successful line blocks made by 
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its help being probably those of Gillot, at Paris, in the early ‘eighties. 
The next stage was to be the invention of some means of reproducing 
wash drawings. To do this it was necessary for the surface of the 
block to be so broken up that every tone of the drawing should be 
represented thereon by a grain holding ink enough to reproduce it. 
This was finally accomplished by the insertion of a screen, in the 
camera, between the lens and the plate — the effect of which was to 
break up the whole surface of the negative into dots, and so secure, 
when printed on a zinc plate and etched, an approximation to the 
desired result. Half-tone blocks (as tliey were called) of this nature 
(see Process) were used in the Graphic from 1884 and the Jllustraied 
London News from 1885 onwards, the methods at first in favour 
being those of Meisenbach and Boussod Valadon and Co.'s phototype. 
Lcmercier and Petit of Paris, Angcrer and Gdschl of Vienna, and F. 
Ives of Philadelphia also perfected processes giving a similar result, 
a block by the latter appearing in the Century magazine as early as 
1882. Processes of this descnption had, however, been used for 
some years before by Henry Blackburn in his Academy Notes. 

During the decade 1875-1885, however, tnc main body of illustra- 
tion was accomplished by wood-engraving, which a few years earlier 
had achieved such splendid results. Its artistic qualities were now 
at a rather low ebb, although good facsimile engravings of pen- 
drawings were not infrequent. The two great illustrated periodicals 
already referred to during that period relied more upon pictorial 
than journalistic work. An increasing tendency towards the illus- 
tration of the events of the day was certainly shown, but the whole 
purpose of the journal was not, as at present, subordinated thereto. 
The chief illustrated magazines of the time, Harper's, the Century, 
the English Illustrated, were also content *with the older methods, 
and are filled with wood-engravings, in which, if the value of the 
simple line forming the chief quality of the earlier work has dis- 
appeared, a most astonishing delicacy and success were obtained 
in the reproduction of tone. 

Perhaps the most notable and most characteristic production of 
the time in England was colour-printing. The Graphic and the 
Illustrated London News published full-page supplements of high 
technical merit printed from wood-blocks in conjunction with 
metal plates, the latter sometimes having a relief aquatint surface 
which produced an effect of stipple upon the sliading ; metal wa.s 
also used in preference to wood for the printing of certain colours. 
The children’s books illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, Walter 
Crane and Kate Greenaway at this time are among the finest 
specimens of colour-printing yet seen outside of Japan ; in them 
the use of flat masses of pleasant colour in connexion with a bold 
and simple outline was carried to a very high pitch of excellence. 
These plates were generally printed by Edmund Evans. In 1887 
the use of process was becoming still more general ; but its future 
was by no means adequately foreseen, and the blocks of this and the 
next few years arc anything but satisfactory. This, it soon appeared, 
was due to inefficient printing on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to a want of recognition by artists of the special qualities of drawing 
most suitable for photographic reproduction. The publication of 
Quevedo's Pablo de Segovia with illustrations by Daniel Vierge in 
1882, although hardly noticed at the time, was to be a revelation of 
the possibilities of the new development ; and a serious study of 
pen-drawing from this point of view was soon inau^rated by the 
issue of Joseph Pennell’s Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen in 
1889, followed in 1892 by C. G. Harper’s English Pen Artists of 
To-day and in 1896 by Walter Crane’s Decorative Illustration of 
Books. At this time also the influence of Aubrey Beardsley made 
itself strongly felt, not merely as a matter of style, but, by the use 
of simple line or mass of solid black, as an almost perfect type of 
the work most suitable to the needs of process. Wider cxpenencc 
of printing requirements, and finer workmanship in the actual 
making of the blocks, in Paris, Vienna, New York and London, 
soon brought the half-tone process into great vogue. The spread 
of education has enormousily increased the demand for ephemeral 
literature, more especially that which lends itself to pictorial illus- 
tration ; and the photograph or drawing in wash reproduced in 
half-tone has of late to a great extent ousted line work from the 
better class of both books and periodicals. 

Improvements in macliinery have made it possible to print 
illustrations at a very high speed ; and the facility with which 
photographs can now be taken of scenes such as the public delight 
to sec reproduced in pictures has brought about an almost complete 
change in pictorial journalism. In addition, reference must be 
made to an extraordinary increase in the numbers and circulation 
of cheap periodical publications depending to a very large extent 
for popularity on their illustrations. Several of these, printed on 
the coarsest paper, from rotary machines, sell to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands of copies per week. It was inevitable that 
this cheapening process should not be permitted to develop without 
opposition, and the Dial (1889-1897) must be looked on as a protest 
by the band of artists who promoted it against the unintelligent 
book-making now becoming prevalent. Much more effective and 
far-reaching in the same direction was the influence of William 
Morris, as shown in the publications of the Kelmscott Press (dating 
from 1891). In these volumes the aim w'as to produce illustrations 
and ornaments which were of their own nature akin to, and thus 
able to harmonize with the type, and to do this by pure handicraft 


work. As a result, a distinct improvement is to be found in the mere 
book-makmg of Great Britain ; and although the main fon^ of the 
movement soon spent itself in somewhat uninspired imitations, 
there can be no doubt of the survival of a taste for well-produced 
volumes, in which the relationship of type, papw, illustration and 
binding has been a matter of careful and artistic consideration. 
Under this influence, a notable feature has been the re-issue, in an 
excellent form, of illustrated editions of the works of most of the 
famous writers. 

In France the general movement has proceeded upon lines on 
the whole very similar. Process — especially what was called 
" Gillotage ” — was adopted earlier, and used at first with greater 
liberality than in England, although wood-engraving has persisted 
effectively even up to our own time. In the various types of 
eriodicals of which the Revue Illustr^e, Figaro Illustr^ and Gtl Bias 
llustrS may be taken as examples, the most noticeable feature is a 
use of colour-printing, which is far in advance of anything generally 
attempted in Great Britain. A favourite and effective process is 
that employed for the reproduction of chalk drawings (as by Steinlen), 
which consists of the application of a surface-tint of colour from a 
metal plate to a print from an ordinaty process block. 

In Germany, Jugend, Simplicissimus, and other publications 
devoted to humour and caricature, employ colour-printing to a 
great extent with success. The organ of the artists of the younger 
German schools. Pan (1895), makes use of every means of illustra- 
tion, and has especially cultivated lithography and wood-cuts, using 
these arts effectively but with some eccentricity. Holland has also 
employed coloured lithography for a remarkable series of children's 
books illustrated by van Hoytema and others. The Viennese Kunst 
und Kunsthandwerk is an art publication which is exceptionally well 
produced and printed. 

Illustration in the United States has some few characteristics 
which differentiate it from that of other countries. The later school 
of fine wood-engraving is even yet in existence. American artists 
also introduced an effective use of the process block, namely^ the 
engraving or working over of the whole or certain poisons of it by 
hand. This is generally done by an engraver, but in certain cases 
it has been the work of the original draughtsman, and its possi- 
bilities have been foreseen by him in making his drawing. 'The 
only otlier variant of note is the use of half-tone blocks swer- 
imjjosed for various colours. (E. F. S.) 

ILLUSTRES, the Latin name given to the highest magistrates 
of the later Roman Empire. The designation was at first 
informal, and not strictly differentiated from other marks of 
honour. From the time of Valentinian I. it became an official 
title of the consuls, the chief praefecti or ministers, and of the 
commanders-in-chief of the army. Its us^e was eventually 
extended to lower grades of the imperial service, and to pension- 
aries from the order of the spedabiles. The Illustres were 
privileged to be tried in criminal cases by none but the emperor 
or his deputy, and to delegate procuratores to represent them 
in the courts. 

Sec O. Hirschfeld in Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie (1901), . 
p. 594 sqq. ; and T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (Oxford, 1892), 

1. 603-617. 

ILLYRIA, a name applied to part of the Balkan Peninsula 
extending along the western shore of the Adriatic from Fiume 
to Durazzo, and inland as far a.s the Danube and the Servian 
Morava. This region comprises the modern provinces or states 
of Dalmatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Montenegro, with the 
southern half of Croatia-Slavonia, part of western Servia, the 
sanjak of Novibazar, and the extreme north of Albania. As 
the inhabitants of Illyria never attained complete political 
unity its landward boundaries were never clearly defined. 
Indeed, the very name seems originally to have been an ethno- 
logical rather than a geographical term ; the older Greek 
historians usually wrote of “ the Illyrians ’’ (01 TA.Ai>piotV while 
the names Illyris (TAAvpis) or less commonly Illyria (MAATipta) 
came subsequently to be used of the indeterminate area inhabited 
by the Illyrian tribes, i.e. a region extending eastward from 
the Adriatic between Libumia on the N. and Epirus on the S., 
and gradually shading /)ff into the territories of kindred peoples 
towards Thrace. The Latin name Illyricum was not, unless 
at a very early period, synonymous with Illyria ; it also may 
originally have signified the land inhabited by the Illyrians, but 
it became a political expression, and was applied to various 
divisions of the Roman Empire, the boundaries of which were 
frequently changed and often included an area far larger than 
Illyria properly so called. Vienna and Athens at different times 
formed part of Illyricum, but no geographer would ever have 
included these cities in Illyria. 
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Ethnology. -—lAttXt can be learned from written sources of 
the origin and character of the Illyrians. The Greek legend 
that Cadmus and Harmonia settled in Illyria and became the 
parents of Illyrius, the ef)onymous ancestor of the whole Illyrian 
people, has been interpreted as an indication tliat the Greeks 
recognized some affinity between themselves and the Illyrians ; 
but this inference is based on insufficient data. Herodotus and 
other Greek historians represent the Illyrians as a barbarous 
people, who resembled the ruder tribes of Thrace. Both are 
descril:)ed as tattooing their persons and offering human sacrifices 
to their gods. The women of Illyria seem to have occupied a 
high position socially and even to have exercised political power. 
Queens are mentioned among their rulers. Fuller and more 
trustworthy information can be obtained from archaeological 
evidence. In Bosnia the lake-dwellings at Butmir, the cemeteries 
of Jczcrine and Glasiiiac and other sites have yielded numerous 
stone and horn implements, iron and bronze ornaments, weapons, 
&c., and objects of more recent date fashioned in silver, tin, 
amber and even glass. These illustrate various stages in the 
development of primitive Illyrian civilization, from the neolithic 
age onward. The Hallstatt and La T^ne cultures are especially 
well represented. (See W. Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece, 
1901 ; R. Munro, Bosnia-Herzegnvina and Dalmatia, Edinburgh, 
1900; and W. Radimsky, neolithische Station von Butmir, 
Vienna, 1895-1898.) Similar discoveries have been made in 
Dalmatia, as among the tumuli on the Sabbioncello promontory, 
and in Croatia-Slavonia. H. Kiepert (“ tlber den Volkstamm 
der Lelegcs,” in Monalsber. Berl. Akad., 1861, p. 114) sought 
to prove that the Illyrians were akin to the Leleges ; his theory 
was supported by E. Schrader, but is not generally accepted. 
In Dalmatia there appears to have been a large Celtic clement, 
and Celtic place-names are common. The ancient Illyrian 
languages fall into two groups, the northern, closely connected 
with Venetic, and the southern, perhaps allied to Messapian 
and now probably represented by Albanian. 

See K. Brugmaiin, Kurze verglenheride Grammattk der indo- 
germanischen Sf>rcu:}ieH (Strassburg, 1004) ; and h;s larger Grundnss 
der vergleichenden Grammatik (2nd ed., sGassburg, 1897), with the 
authorities there (quoted, especially P. Kretschmer, Etnlntung tv die 
Geschichtc der griecMschen Sprat hen (Gottingen, 1H9G) : sec also 
Albania. 

History. — Greek colonization on the Illyrian seaboard probably 
began late in the 7th century b.c. or early in the 6th century. 
The most important settlements appear to have been at 
Epidamnus (Durazzo), Tragurium (Trau), Rhizon (near Cattaro), 
vSalona (near Spalato), Epidaurum' (Ragusavecchia), Zara and 
on the islands of Curzola, Lesina and Lissa. There is a collection 
of Greek coins from Illyria in the museum at Agram, and the 
researches of Professor F. Bulic and others at Salona (see Spalato) 
have brought to light Greek inscriptions, Greek pottery, &c. 
dating from 600 b.c. But Greek influence seems never to have 
penetrated far into the interior, and even on the coast it was 
rapidly superseded by Latin civilization after the 3rd century 
B.(\ Until then the Illyrian tribes appear to have lived in a 
state of intermittent warfare with their neighbours and one 
another. They are said by Herodotus (ix. 43) to liave attacked 
the temple of Delphi, lirasidas with his small army of Spartans 
was assaulted by them on his march (424 b.c.) across Thessaly 
and Macedonia to attack the Athenian colonies in Thrace. 
The earlier history of the Macedonian kings is one constant 
struggle against the Illyrian tribes. The migrations of the Celts 
at the beginning of the 4th century disturbed the country 
between the Danube and the Adriatic. The Scordisci and other 
Celtic tribes settled there, and forced the Illyrians towards the 
south. The necessities of defence seem to have united the 
Illyrians under a chief Bardylis (about 383 B.c.) and his son 
Clitus. Bardylis nearly succeeded in destroying the rising 
kingdom of Macedonia ; King Amyntas 1 1 . was defeated, and a 
few years later Perdiccas was defeated and slain (359). But the 
great Philip crushed the Illyrians completely, and annexed part 
of their country. During the next century we hear of them as 
pirates. Issuing from the secluded harbours of the coast, they 
ravaged the shores of Italy and Greece, and preyed on the 


commerce of the Adriatic. The Greeks applied to Rome for 
help. Teuta, the Illyrian queen, rejected the Roman demands 
for redress, and murdered the ambassadors; but the two 
Illyrian Wars (229 and 219 b.c.) ended in the submission of the 
Illyrians, a considerable part of their territory being annexed by 
the conquerors. Illyria, however, remained a powerful kingdom 
with its capital at Scodra (Scutari in Albania), until 180 b.c., 
when the Dalmatians declared themselves independent of 
Gentius or Genthius, the king of Illyria, and founded a republic 
with its capital at Delminium (see Dalmatia ; History, on the 
site of Delminium). In 168 Gentius came into conflict with the 
Romajis, who conquered and annexed his country. Dalmatia 
was invaded by a Roman army under Gaius Marcius Figulus 
in 156, but Figulus was driven back to the Roman frontier, and 
in Dalmatia the Illyrians were not finally subdued until 165 years 
afterwards. Publius Scipio Nasica, who succeeded Figulu.s, 
captured Delminium, and in 119 L. Caecilius Metellus overran 
the country and received a triumph and the surname Dalmaticus, 
But in 51 a Dalmatian raid on Liburnia led to a renewal of 
hostilities ; the Roman armies were often worsted, and although 
in 39 Asinius Pollio gained some successes (see Horace, Odes ii. 1. 
15) these appear to have been exaggerated, and it was not until 
Octavian took the field in person that the Dalmatians submitted 
ill 33- (Bor an account of the war see Appian, lllyrica, 24-28 ; 
Dio Cassius xlix. 38 ; Livy, Epit. 131, J32). They again revolted 
in 16 and n, and in a.d. 6-9 joined the rebel Pannonians. 
Suetonius {Tiberius, 16) declares that they were the most 
formidable enemies with whom the Romans had had to contend 
since the Punic Wars. In a.d. 9, however, Tiberius entirely 
subjugated them, for which he was awarded a triumph in 12 
(Dio Cass. Iv. 23-29, Ivi. 11-17 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 110-115). Thence- 
forward Dalmatia, lapydia and Liburnia were united as the 
province of Illyricum. 

Latin civilization spread rapidly, the cultivation of the vine 
was introduced, gold-mining was carried on in Bosnia, and 
flourishing commercial cities arose along the coast. Illyria 
became one of the best recruiting grounds for the Roman legions ; 
and in troubled time.s many Illyrian .soldiers fought their way 
up from the ranks to the imperial purple. Claudius, Aureliaii, 
Probus, Diocletian and Maximian were all sons of Illyrian 
peasants. It is probable, however, that most of the highlanrl 
tribes now represented by the Albanians remained almost 
unaffected by Roman influence. The importance of Illyricum 
caused its name to be extended to many neighbouring districts ; 
in the 2nd century a.d. the lllyricus Limes included Noricum, 
Pannonia, Moesia, Dacia and Thrace. In the reorganization 
of the empire by Diocletian (285) the diocese of Illyricum was 
created; it comprised Pannonia, Noricum and Dalmatia, 
while Dacia and Macedonia, together called Eastern Illyricum, 
were added later. Either Diocletian or after him Constantine 
made Illyricum one of the four prefectures, each governed by 
a praefectus praetor io, into which the empire was divided. This 
prefecture included Pannonia, Noricum, Crete and the entire 
Balkan peninsula except Thrace, which was attached by (Con- 
stantine to the prefecture of the East. From the partition of 
the empire in 285 until 379 Illyricum was included in the Western 
Empire, but thenceforward Eastern Illyricum was annexed to 
the Eastern Empire ; its frontier was almost identical with the 
line of demarcation between Latin-speaking and Greek-speaking 
peoples, and roughly corresponded to the boundary which now 
severs Latin from Greek Christianity in the Balkan peninsula. 
The whole peninsula except Thrace was still known as Illyricum, 
but was subdivided into Illyris Barbara or Romana and Illyris 
Gracca (Eastern Illyricum with Greece and Crete). The Via 
Egnatia, the great line of road which connected Rome with 
Constantinople and the East, led across Illyricum from Dyr- 
rachium to Thcssalonica. 

In the 5th century began a series of invasions which profoundly 
modified the ethnical character and the civilization of the 
Illyrians, in 441 and 447 their country was ravaged by the 
Huns. In 481 Dalmatia was added to the Ostrogothic kingdom, 
which already included the more northerly parts of Ulyricum, 
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Le, Pannonia and Noricum. Dalmatia was partially reconquered 
by Justinian in 536, but after 565 it was devastated by the 
Avars, and throughout the century bands of Slavonic invaders 
had been gradually establishing themselves in Illyria, where, 
unlike the earlier barbarian conquerors, they formed permanent 
settlements. Between 600 and 650 the main body of the im- 
migrants occupied Illyria (see Servia: History) and Slavs). 
It consisted of Croats and Serbs, two groups of tribes who spoke 
a single lan^age and were so closely related that the origin of 
the distinction between them is obscure. The Croats settled 
in the western half of Illyria, the Serbs in the eastern ; thus the 
former came gradually under the influence of Italy and Roman 
Catholicism, the latter under the influence of Byzantium and 
the Greek Church. Hence the distinction between them became 
a marked difference of civilization and creed, which has always 
tended to keep the Illyrian Slavs politically disunited. 

The Croats and Serbs rapidly absorbed most of the Latinized 
Illyrians. But the wealthy and powerful city-states on the 
coast were strong enough to maintain their independence and 
their distinctively Italian character. Other Roman provincials 
took refuge in the mountains of the interior ; these Mavrovlachi, 
as they were called (see Dalmatia : Population ; and Vlachs), 
preserved their language and nationality for many centuries. 
The Illyrian tribes which had withstood the attraction of Roman 
civilization remained unconquered among the mountains of 
Albania and were never Slavonized. With these exceptions 
Illyria became entirely Serbo-Croatian in population, language 
and culture. 

The name of Illyria had by this time disappeared from history. 
In literature it was preserved, and the scene of Shakespeare’s 
comedy. Twelfth Nighty is laid in Illyria. Politically the name 
was revived in 1809, when the name Illyrian Provinces was given 
to Carniola, Dalmatia, Istria, Fiume, Gdrz and Gradisca, and 
Trieste, with parts of Carinthia and Croatia ; these territories 
were ceded by Austria to Italy at the peace of Schonnbrun 
(14th Oct. i8oq). The Illyrian Provinces were occupied by 
French troops and governed in the interest of Napoleon ; the 
republic of Riigusa was annexed to them in 1811, but about 
the end of 1813 the French occupation ceased to be effective 
and the provinces reverted to Austria. The kingdom of Illyria, 
which was constituted in 1816 out of the crown-lands of Carinthia, 
Carniola, Istria, Gdrz and Gradisca, and Trieste, formed until 
1849 a kingdom of the Austrian crown. For the political pro- 
paganda known as Illyrism, see Croatia-Slavonia : History. 

Bibliography. — la addition to the authorities quoted above, 
see G. Zippel, Die romtsche Herrschaft in Jllyrien bis auf Augustus 
(Leipzig, 1S77) ; P. O. Bahn, Dn Ursprung der rbmisihen Provinz 
Jllyrien (Grimma, 1876) : J. Marquardt, liomische Staaisverwaltun^, 
i. (t88i), n. 295 : F- A. Freeman, “ The Illyrian Emperors and their 
Land " {Historical Essays, scries 3, 1879) ; C. Putsch in Pauly- 
Wissowa's Healencyhlopddie , iv. pi. 2 {1901) ; Th. Mommsen, The 
Provinces of the Roman Empire (^. F. Haverfield, 1909). 

ILMENAU, a town and summer resort of Germany, in the 
grand-duchy of Saxc-Weimar, at the north foot of the Thuringian 
Forest, on the river Ilm, 30 m. by rail south of Erfurt. Pop. 
(1905) 11,222. The town, which stands picturesquely among 
wooded hills, is much frequented by visitors in the summer. 
It was a favourite resort of Goethe, who wrote here his Iphigenie, 
and often stayed at Gabelbach in the neighbourhood. It 
has a grand-ducal palace, a Roman Catholic and two Evan- 
gelical churches, a sanatorium for nervous disorders, and several 
educational establishments. Its chief manufactures are glass 
and porcelain, toys, gloves and chemicals, and the town has 
tanneries and saw-mills. Formerly a part of the county of 
Henneberg, Ilmenau came in 1631 into the possession of electoral 
Saxony, afterwards passing to Saxe- Weimar. 

See R. Sprin^r, Die klassischen Stdtten von Jena und Ilmenau 
(Berlin, 1869) ; Pasig, Goethe und Ilmenau (2rid ed., Weimar, 1902) ; 
and Fils, Bad Ilmenau und seine Umgehung (Hildburghhausen, 1886). 

ILMENITE, a mineral known also as titanic iron, formerly 
regarded as an iron and titanium sesquioxide (Fe,Ti).^Og isomor- 
phous with haematite (Fe.p.,), but now generally considered 
to be an iron titanate FeTiOg isomorphous with pyrophanite 
(MnTiO 5) and geikielite (MgTiOg). It crystallizes in the parallel- 
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faced hemihedral class of the rhombohedral system, thus having 
the same degree of symmetry as phenacite and pyrophanite, 
but differing from that of haematite. The angles between the 
faces are very nearly the same as between the corresponding 
faces of haematite ; but it is to be noted that the rhombohedral 
angle (94° 29') of ilmenite is not intermediate between that of 
haematite (94® o') and of the artificially prepared crystals of 
titanium sesquioxide (92® 40'), which shou^ be the case if the 
three substances were isomorphous. 

Analyses show wide variations in 
chemical composition, and there is 
a gradation from normal ilmen- 
ite FeTiOg (with titanium dioxide 
52*7, and ferrous oxide 47*3 %) to 
titaniferous haematite and titani- 
ferous magnetite. Frequently also, 
magnesia and manganous oxide are present in small amounts, 
the former reaching 16 %. The formula (Fe,Mg)TiOg is then 
analogous to those of geikielite and pyrophanite. Many analyses 
show the presence of TiGo and (Fe,Mg )0 in this ratio of 1 : r, 
yet there is often an exce^ of ferric oxide to be accounted for ; 
this may perhaps be explained by the regular intergrowth on 
a minute scale of ilmenite with haematite, like the intergrowth 
of such substances as calcite and sodium nitrate, which arc 
similar crystallographically but not chemically. 

In many of its external characters ilmenite is very similar 
to haematite ; the crystals often have the same tabular or 
lamellar habit ; the twin-laws are the same, giving rise to twin- 
lamellae and planes of parting parallel to the basal plane and 
the primitive rhombohedron ; the colour is iron-black with a 
submetallic lustre ; finally, the conchoidal fracture is the same 
in both minerals. Ilmenite has a black streak ; it is opaque, 
but in very thin scales sometimes transparent with a clove- 
brown colour. It is slightly magnetic, but without polarity. 
The hardness is 5i, and the specific gravity varies with the 
chemical composition from 4 3 to 5*0. 

Owing to the wide variations in composition, which even 
yet are not properly understood, several varieties of the mineral 
have been distinguished by special names. Crichtonite occurs 
as small and brilliant crystals of acute rhombohedral habit 
on quartz at Le Bourg d’Oisans in Dauphin^ ; it agrees closely 
in composition with the formula FeTiOg and has a specific gravity 
of 47. Manaccanite (or Menaccanite) is a black sandy material, 
first found in 1791 in a stream at Manaccan near Helston in 
Cornwall. Iserite, from Iserwiese in the Iser Mountains, Bohemia, 
is a similar sand, but containing some octahedral crystals, 
f)ossibly of titaniferous magnetite. Washingtonite is found 
as large tabular crystals at Washington, Connecticut. Uddeval- 
lite is from Udde valla in Sweden. Piero titanite or picroilmenite 
(Gr. 7rtK/)os, “ bitter ”) is the name given to varieties con- 
taining a considerable amount of magnesia. Other varieties 
are kibdelophane, hystatite, &c. The name ilmenite, proposed 
by A. T. Kupffer in 1827, is after the Ilmen Mountains in the 
southern Urals, whence come the best crystals of the mineral. 
The largest crystals, sometimes as much as 16 tb in weight, are 
from Kragerd and Arendal in Norway. 

Ilmenite occurs, often in association with magnetite, in 
gneisses and schists, sometimes forming beds of considerable 
extent, but of little or no economic value. It is a common 
accessory constituent of igneous rocks of all kinds, more 
especially basic rocks such as gabbro, diabase and basalt. In 
these rocks it occurs as platy crystals, and is frequently re- 
presented by a white, opaque alteration product known as 
leucoxene. (L. J. S.) 

ILOILO, a town, port of entry and the capital of the province 
of Iloilo, Panay, Philippine Islands, at the mouth of Iloilo river, 
on the S.E. coast. Pop. (1903) 19,054. In 1903, after the 
census had been taken, the population of the town was more 
than doubled by the addition of the municipalities of La Paz 
(pop. 5724), Mandurriao (pop. 4482), Molo (pop. 8551) and 
Jaro (pop. 1 0,68 1 ); in 1908 Jaro again became a separate town. 
The town is built on low sandy ground, is irregularly laid out, 
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and its streets are not paved. It has a good government house 
and a fine church. The harbour, suitable for ships of 15 ft. 
draught, is well protected by the island of Guimaras, and ocean- 
going vessels can lie in the channel. The surrounding country, 
which is traversed by gravel roads leading to the principal towns 
of the province, is fertile and well cultivated, producing sugar, 
tobacco and rice in abundance. In commercial importance 
Iloilo ranks next to Manila among Philippine cities ; it has manu- 
factures of pina, jusi, coco-nut oil, lime, vinegar and various 
articles made from palm wood. Much of the town was burned 
by Filipino insurgents soon after its capture by American troops 
in February 1899. 

ILSENBURG, a village and health resort of Germany, in 
Prussian Saxony, romantically situated under the north foot 
of the Harz Mountains, at the entrance to the Ilsethal, 6 m. 
N.W. from Wernigerode by the railway to Goslar. Pop. (1900) 
3868. It has an Evangelical church, a modem chateau of the 
princes of Stolberg, with pretty grounds, and a high grade school, 
iind manufactures metal wares, machines and iron screws and 
bolts. 

Owing to its charming surroundings and its central position 
in the range, Ilsenburg is one of the most frequented tourist 
resorts in the Harz Mountains, being visited annually by some 
6000 persons. The old castle, Schloss Ilsenburg, lying on a high 
crag above the town, was originally an imperial stronghold and 
was probably built by the German king Henry I. The emperor 
Otto III. resided here in 995, Henry II. bestowed it in 1003 upon 
the bishop of Halberstadt, who converted it into a Benedictine 
monastery, and the school attached to it enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion towards the end of the i ith century. After the Reformation 
the castle passed to the counts of Wernigerode, who restored 
it and made it their residence until 1710. Higher still, on the 
edge of the plateau rises the Ilsenstein, a granite peak standing 
about 500 ft. above the valley, crowned by an iron cross erected 
by Count Anton von Stolberg- Wernigerode in memory of his 
friends who fell in the wars of 1813-1815. Around this rock 
cluster numerous legends. 

See Jacobs, Urkundenbuch des Klosiers Ilsenburg (Halle, 1875) ; 
Brandes, Ilsenburg als Somm^raufenthalt (Wernigerode, 1885) ; and 
H. Herre, Ilsenhurger Annalen (Leipzig, i8(jo). 

IMAGE (lat. imagOj perhaps from the same root as imitari, 
copy, imitate), in general, a copy, representation, exact counter- 
part of something else. Thus the reflection of a person in a 
mirror is known as his “ image ” ; in popular usage one person 
is similarly described as “ the very image ” of another ; so in 
entomology the term is applied in its Latin form imago to an 
insect which, having passed through its larval stages, has achieved 
its full typical development. The term is in fact susceptible of 
two opposite connotations ; on the one hand, it implies that the 
thing to which it is applied is only a copy ; on the other that 
as a copy it is faithful and accurate. 

Psychology {q.v. ) recognizes two uses of the term. The simplest 
is for the impression made by an observed object on the retina, 
the eye ; in this connexion the term “ after-image ” (better 

after-sensation ”) is used for an image which remains when the 
eye is withdrawn from a brilliantly lighted object ; it is called 
positive when the colour remains the same, negative when the 
complementary colours are seen. The strict psychological use 
of the term “ image ” is by analogy from the physiological for 
a purely mental idea which is taken as being observed by the eye 
of the mind. These images are created or produced not by an 
external stimulus, such as is necessary for a visual image (even 
the after-image is due to the continued excitement of the same 
organ), but by a mental act of reproduction. The simplest 
ideational image, which has been described as the primary 
memory-image, is “ the peculiarly vivid and definite ideal 
representation of an object which we can maintain or recall by 
a suitable effort of attention immediately after perceiving it ” 
(Stout). For this no external stimulus is required, and as com- 
pared with the after-image it represents the objects in perspective 
just as they might be seen in perception. This is characteristic 
of all mental images. The essential requisite for this primary 


image is that the attention should have been fixed upon the 
impressions. 

The relation between sense-impressions and mental images 
is a highly complicated one. Difference in intensity is not a 
wholly satisfactory ground of distinction ; abnormal physical 
conditions apart, an im^e may have an intensity far greater 
than that of a sense-given impression. On the other hand, 
Hume is certainly right in holding that the distinctive character 
of a percept as compared with an image is in all ordinary cases 
the force and liveliness with which it strikes the mmd — the 
distinction, therefore, being one of quality, not of degree. A 
distinction of some importance is found in the “ superior 
steadiness ” (Ward) of impressions ; while looking at any set of 
surroundings, images of many different scenes may pass through 
the mind, each one of which is immediately distinguished from 
the impression of the actual scene before the eyes. This arises 
partly, no doubt, from the fact that the perception has clear 
localization, which the image has not. In many cases indeed an 
image even of a most familiar scene is exceedingly vague and 
inaccurate. 

In Art the term is used for a representation or likeness of an 
animate or inanimate object, particularly of the figure of a person 
in sculpture or painting. The most general application of the 
word is to such a representation when used as an object of 
religious worship or adoration, or as a decorative or architectural 
ornament in places of religious worship. The worship of images, 
or idolatry, from the point of view of comparative religion, is 
treated in the article Image-Worship, and the history of the 
attitude of the Christian church, outside the post-Reformation 
church of England, towards the use of images as objects of 
worship and religion in the article Iconoclasts. With regard 
to the Pre-Reformation period in England, it is of interest to 
note that by the constitutions of Archbishop Winchelsey, 1305, 
it was the duty of the parish to provide for the parish church, 
among other objects, the images of Christ on the Cross, of the 
saint to whom the church was dedicated, to be placed in the 
chancel, and of other saints. The injunctions of Edward VI., 
1547, ordered the destruction of all images that had been the 
objects of superstitious u.se, and the act of 1549 (3 & 4 Edw. VI. 
c. 10) declared all such images illegal. This act, repealed in 
Mary’s reign, was revived in 1604 (i James I. c. 25) and is still 
in force. The present effect of this unrepealed act, as stated 
in Boyd v. Philpotts (L.R. 6 P.C. 449), is that it only referred 
to the images then subject to abuse, which had been ordered 
to be removed, and did not refer to the subsequent use or abuse 
of other images. In Article XXII. of the Articles of Religion 
it is laid down that “ the Romish Doctrine concerning . . . 
Worshipping and Adoration as well of Images as of Reliques 
... is a fond thing mainly invented and grounded on no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God.” The law in regard to images, which in this connexion 
include pictures and stained-glass windows, but not sculptured 
effigies on monuments or merely ornamental work, is contained 
in various judicial decisions, and is not defined by statute. The 
effect of these decisions is thus summarized in the report of the 
Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 1906 : ” Such 
images are lawful as objects of decoration in a church, but are 
unlawful if they are made, or are in danger of being made, 
objects of superstitious reverence, contrary to Article XXII. 
against the worshipping and adoration of images. In accordance 
with this view, crosses, if not placed on the Holy Table, and also 
crucifixes, if part only of a sculptured design or architectural 
decoration, have been declared lawful. The question whether 
a crucifix or rood standing alone or combined with figures of 
the Blessed Virgin and St John can, in any circumstances, be 
regarded as merely decorative, has given rise to a difference 
of judicial opinion and appears to be unsettled.” Speaking 
generally, articles of decoration and embellishment not used 
m the services cannot lawfully be introduced into a church 
without the consent of the ordinary given by a faculty, the 
granting of which is subject to the judicial discretion of the 
chancellor or commissary, sitting as judge of the bishop’s court. 
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By section 8 of the Public Worship Regulation Act 1874, com- 
plainants may take proceedings if it is considered that ‘‘ any 
alteration in, or addition to, the fabric, ornaments or furniture 
has been made without legal authority, or that any decoration 
forbidden by law has been introduced into such church . . . 
provided that no proceedings shall be taken ... if such altera- 
tion or addition has been completed five years before the com- 
mencement 01 such proceedings.” The following are the principal 
cases on the subject : in Boyd v. Philpotts, 1874 (L.R., 4 Ad. 6* Ec. 
297 ; 6 P.C. 435), the Exeter reredos case, the privy council, 
reversing the bishop’s judgment, allowed the structure, which 
contained sculptures in high relief of the Ascension, Trans- 
figuration and Descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, together 
with a cross and angels ; in R. v. the Bishop of London, 1889 
(23 Q.B.D. 414, 24 Q.B.D. 213), the St Paul’s reredos case, the 
bishop refused further proceedings against the legality of a 
structure containing sculptured figures of Christ on the Cross 
and the Virgin and Child. In Cli flon v. Ridsdcde, 1 876 ( 1 P. 6* D., 
316), a metal crucifix on the ('entre of the chancel screen was 
declared illegal as being in danger of joeing used superstitiously, 
and in the same case pictures or rather coloured reliefs represent- 
ing the “ Stations of the Cross ” were ordered to be removed 
on the ground that they had been erected without a faculty, 
and were also considered unlawful by Lord Penzance as con- 
nected with certain .superstitious devotion authorized by the 
Roman church. 

IMAGE WORSHIP. It is obvious that two religious votaries 
kneeling together before a statue may entertain widely different 
conceptions of what the image i.s and signifies, although their 
outward attitude is the same. 'J’hc one may regard it as a mere 
image, picture or representation of the higher being, void in 
itself of value or power. It is to him, like the photograph hung 
on a wall of one we love, cherished as a picture and no more. 
Hut the other may regard it, as a little girl regards her doll, as 
an animated being, no mere picture, but as tenement and vehicle 
of the god and fraught with divine influence. The former is 
the attitude which the Latin Church officially inculcates towards 
.sacred pictures and statues ; they are intended to convey to 
the eyes of the failhfLil, especially to the illiterate among them, 
the history of Jesus, of the Virgin and of the saints. 'I’he other 
attitude, however, is that into which simple-minded Latin 
peasants actually lapse, as it is also that which characterizes 
other religions ancient or modern which use pictures or sculptures 
of gods, demoas, men, brutes, or of particular parts and organs 
of the .same. With the latter attitude alone does the pre.sent 
article deal, and it may conveniently be called idolatry or image 
worship. For the history of the use of images in Christian worship 
see ICONOCLAST.S. 

The image or idol differs from the fetish, charm, tali.sman, 
phylactery or miraculous relic, only in this, that either in the 
flat or the round it resembles the power adored ; it has a prototype 
capable of being brought before the eye and visualized. This 
is not necessarily ihe case with the worshipper of anicmiic or 
unshaped gods. The Semite or savage who sets up a sacred 
stone or Bethel believes indeed that a divine power or influence 
enters the stone and dwells in it, and he treats the stone as if 
it were the god, kis.ses it, anoints it with oil, feeds the god in 
it by pouring out over it the blood of victims slain. But he is 
not an idolater, for he has not ” made unto himself any graven 
image, nor the likeness of anything that is in heaven above or in 
the water beneath or in the water under the earth.” 

The (question arises : must the stage of aniconic gods historic- 
ally precede and lead up to that of pictures and images ? Are 
the latter a development of the former ? In the history of human 
religions can we trace, as it were, a law of transition from sacred 
stock and stone up to picture and image ? Is it true to say that 
the latter is characteristic of a later and higher stage of religious 
development? It was perhaps the facility with ^^hich a pillar 
of stone or wood can be turned into an image by pa nting or 
sculpturing on it eyes, ears, mouth, marks of sex and so on, 
which led anthropologists of an earlier generation to postulate 
such a law of de\'elopment; but facts do not bear it out. In the 


first place, what we are accustomed to call higlier religions 
deliberately attach greater sanctity to aniconic gods than to 
iconic ones, and that from no artistic incapacity. The Jews 
were as well able as their neighbours to fashion golden calves, 
snakes and the minor idols called teraphim, when their legislator, 
in the words we have just cited, forbade the ancillary use of all 
plastic and pictorial art for religious purpose.s. And of our own 
Christianity, Robertson Smith remarks as follows : “ The host 
in the Mass is artistically a.s much inferior to the Venus of Milo 
as a Semitic Mas 0 )a was, but no one will say that medieval 
Christianity is a lower form of religion than Aphrodite worship,” 

Here then in the most marked manner the aniconic sacrament 
has ousted pictures and statues. It is the embodiment tmd 
home of divine personality and power, and not they. Equally 
contradictory of any such law of development is the circumstance 
that the Greeks of the 5th and 4th centuries b.c., although 
Pheidias and other artists were embodying their god.s and 
goddesses in the most perfect of images, nevertheless continued 
to cherish the rude aniconic stocks and stones of their ancestors. 
If any such law ever operated in human religious development, 
how can we explain the following facts. In the shadowy age 
which preceded the Stone age and hardly ended later than 
10,000 B.c’., the cave-dwellers of the Dordogne could draw elks, 
bisons, elephants and other animals at rest or in movement, 
with a freshness and realism which to-day only a Landseer can 
rival. And yet in the European Stone age which followed, the 
age in which the great menhirs and cromlechs were erected, in 
which the domestication of animals began and the first corn was 
sown, we find in the strata no image of man or beast, big or little. 

Whence this seeming blight and decay of art ? Salomon 
Reinach, guided by the analogy of similar practices among 
the aborigines of Australia, and noticing that these primitive 
pictures represent none but animals that formed the staple 
food of the age and place, and that they arc usually found in 
the deepest and darkest recesses of the caves where they could 
only l>e drawn and seen by torchlight, has argued that they 
were not intended for artistic gratification (a late motive in 
human art), but were magical repre.sentations destined to 
influence and perhaps attract the hunter’s quarry. In a word, 
this earliest art was ancillary to the chase. It is a common 
practice in the magic of all ages and countries to acquire control 
and influence over men and animals by making images of them. 
The prototype is believed to suffer whatever is done to the 
image, Reinach, therefore, supposes that in the Stone age which 
succeeded, pictorial art was banned because it had got into the 
hands of magicians and had come to be regarded as inevitably 
uncanny and malefic. This is certainly the .secret of the ordinary 
Mahommedan prohibition of pictures and statues, which goes 
even to the length of denying to poor little Arab girls the enjoy- 
ment of having dolls. It is felt that if you have got a picture 
of any one, you have some power of harming him through it ; 
you can bind or loose him, just as you can a Djinn whose name 
you have somehow learned. It is as dangerous for your enemy 
to have a picture of you as for him to know your name. The 
old Hebrew prohibition of graven images was surely based on 
a like superstition, so far as it was not merely due to the physical 
impossibility for nomads of heavy statues that do not admit of 
being carried from camp to camp and from pasture to pasture. 
Possessing no images of Yahweh the Jews were also not exposed 
to the same risk as were idolaters of having their gods stolen 
by their foes and used against them. Lastly, the restriction to 
aniconic worship saved them from much superstition, for there 
is nothing which so much stimulates the growth of a mythology 
as the manufacture of idols. The artist must indeed start with 
imaginative types, revealed to him in visions or borrowed from 
current myths. But the tendency of his art is to give rise to new 
tales of the gods. There is perpetual action and reaction between 
picture and myth ; and a legislator desiring to purify and raise 
his countrymen’s religion must devote no less attention to their 
plastic art than to their hymnology. 

Motives drawn from homoeopathic magic may thus explain 
the occasional disuse and prohibition of pictorial and plastic 
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fesfe^Tied Tlhe a god, and which has this advantage over a mere 
stock and stone that it declares itself and reveals at a glance to 
what god it is sacred, must surely attract and influence the god 
to choose it as his home and tenement. And having the god 
thus at hand and imprisoned in matter, the sim|de*minded 
worshipper can punish him if his |)raycrs are left inmnswercd. 
Dr E. B. Tylor accordingly (in his chapter on “ Idolatry in 
Pfimitivf Culture, ii. 170), reminds us of “the negro who feeds 
ancestral images and brings them a share of his trade profits, 
but will beat an idol or fling it into tlte fire if it cannot give him 
luck or preserve him from sickness.” So Augustus Caesar, 
having lost some ships in a storm, punished Neptune by forbid- 
ding his image to be carried in procession at the Circenskn 
games (wSueton. Att^, 16). 

In certain cases the wish to carry elsewhere the cult of a 
favourite or ancestral cult, may have cHctaied the manufacture 
of images that declare themselves and reveal at a glance whose 
they are. Thus a PhfTcnicmn colonisl might desire to carr}' 
alirnad the cult of a certain Baal or Astarte who lived in a 
conical stone or pillar. Pilgrims visiting Paphos, the original 
home and temple of Astarte, could of course l:>e in no doubt about 
which of the heavenly powers inhabited the cone of stone in 
which she was there held to be immanent ; nor was any Semite 
ever ignorant as to which Baal he stood l3efore. ft was neces- 
sarily the Baal or Lord of the region. But small portrait statues 
must surely have been made to be carried about or iised m private 
worship. Meanwhile the shapeless cone remained the object of 
public adoratif)n and pilgrimage. 

The Egyptian writer Hermes lYismegistus (r. 250), in a work 
called Asdrpius (cited by Augustine, De chut. Dei, viii. 3t>), 
daims that his ancestors discovered the art of makmg gods, 
and since they could not create souls, they called up the souls 
of demons or angete and introduced them into the liofv images 
and divine mysteries, that through these souls the idols iwight 
possess powers of doing good and harm. This was the belief 
of the pagans, and the Chri.stians for (?enturies shared it with 
them. Not a few (Christian martyrs sought arKl won the palm 
by smashing the idols in order to dislodge the indwelling devil ; 
occasionally their zeal was further gratified by beholding it pass 
away like smoke from its ruined horoe. 

Image worship then is a sort of animism. It is a cowtimiancc 
by adults of their childish games with dolls. In the Roman 
religion, on a least of thanksgiving for a great victory, couches 
were spread in the temples for the gods, whof?e images were taken 
down from therr pedestals and laid on the coaches, and tables 
set l>efore them loaded with delicate viands. This wa.s aillfed' a 
Lfctiaiermufn. So Marco Polo (i. chap. 53) relates how the Tatars 
had each a figure of Natigay, the gad of the ea/rth, who watched 
mTT their children, cattle and crops. The image was made of 
felt and cloth, and similar images of his wife and children were 
set on his left hand and in front of him. “ And when they eut, 
they take the fat of the meat and grease the god’s mouth withal, 
as well us the mouths of his wife and children.” The old Greek 
statues moved of themselves, shook their spears, kneeled down, 
spoke, walked, wept, laughed, winked, and even bled and 
sweated,— a mighty portent. Images of Christ, of the Virgin 
and saints have achieved many a simikt miraculous portent. 
A figure of Christ has l>een known even to give its shoes to a poor 
man, and a Virgin to drop a ring off her finger to a suppliant. 
In Umbrian villages on Easter Sunday the images of Jesus and 
His Mother are carried in rival processions from their respective 
chapels, and aj;e maefe to bow when they meet face to face. The 
spectators applaud or hiss according a.s they make their how 
well or ill. In antiquity it was a common ceremony to arrange 
a holy marriage b^ween male and female images, and such 
unions acted on the earth as a fertility charm. Much of^a priest’s 
time was given up to the toilet of the god or goddess. Thus 
Isis was dressed and coiffed every day by her special attendants 


according to Apulefus (Met. xi. 9). Like the ^tue of 5 t Agatha 
of Catania to-day, her image was loaded with jewels, and an 
inscription of Cadiz (C.I.L ii. 558^) contains an inventbry of the 
jewels with which Isis had been endowed by Spanish cfevotees. 

Idoktrnus cults repose so largely on makc-bcHeve and 
credulity that the priest.? wIto administered them, perhaps 
oftener than we know, fell into the kind of imposture and 
trickery of whicJi the legend of Bel and the dragon repre5fents 
a classical example. “ Thinkest thou not,” said King Astyages, 
“ that Bel is a Irvdng god ? Or seest thou not how much he 
eateth and drinketh every day ? Then Daniel laughed, and 
said, 0 King, be not deceived : for this is but clay within, 
and brass without, and did never eat or drink anything.” In 
the sequel Daniel proves to the king that the priests with their 
wives and children came in through pri\y doors and consumed 
the viands set before the god ; and the king, angered at their 
trickery, slew them all and gave Bel over to Daniel for destruc- 
tion. 

I’he invectives against idola.tr>’ of the early Jewish and 
Christian apologists, of Philo, Mirmcius Felix, Tertullian, 
Amobius, Lactantius and others, are very good reading and 
throw much light on tire question henr an ancient pagan con- 
ceived of his idols. One capital argument of the 'Qiristians 
was the absurdity of a man making an idol and then being 
afraid of or adoring the w'ork of his own hands, lactantius 
preserves the answer of the pagans so attacked (Dc nripne 
errarh, ii. 2): We do not, they said, fear rite images themselves, 
but those beings after whose likeness they were fashioned 
and by whose names they were consecrated. Few such rites 
of consecration remain, but they must have been similar to 
those used in India to-day. There the Brahmin invites the 
god to dwell within the image, specially made hollow to contain 
him, “performing the ceremony of adhiirdsa or inhabitation, 
after which he puts in the eye.? and the prana, i.e. breath, life 
or soul.” ^ Similarly Augustine {De rev. Dei, viii. 2*3) relates 
how, according to Hermes, the spirits entered by invitation 
(sprritus ivmfatos), so that the images became bodies of the god.s 
{corpora deorum). Thus the invisible spirits by a certain art 
are so joined unto the visible objects of corporeail matter that 
the latter become as it were animated bodies, inuiges dedicated 
to those spirit.? and controlled by them (see Consecr.\tion). 
Such statues were animated with sense and full of .spirit, they 
foresaw the future, and foretold it by lot, through tlieir priests, 
in dreams and in other \ray.s. 

Sec E. B. Tylor, Primttive Culture, ed. 1903 (list of anthorities and 
.HfH^rces veil., p. 171) ; L. R. Famell, The Ei)Qhd*an of Religion 
(London, igo^) ; Jacob Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, translation by 
J. S. Stallybrass. (F. C. C.) 

IMAGINA/TION, in general, the power or process of producing 
menital ptetum or ideas. The fieian is technically used in 
psychology for the, pracess of reviving in the mind percepts 
of objects formerly given ina sense perception. Since this use 
of the temi conflicts with that of ordinary language, some 
psychologists have preferred to describe this process as “ imag- 
ing ” or imagery ” or tjo speak tif it as “ reproductive ” as 
opjjosed to “ productive ” or “ constructive ” imagination (see 
1 m/voe and PsYcaobOCY). The common use of the terra is for 
the process of fornaing in the mind new images which have not 
been previously experienced, or at least only partially or in 
different combinatioins. Thus the image of a centaur is the 
result of combining the common percepts of man and horse : 
fairy talcs and fiction generally are the result of this process 
of combination. Imagination in this sense, not being limited 
to the acquisition of exact knowledge by the requirements 
of practical necessity, is up to a certain point free from abjective 
restraints. In various spheres, however, even imagination 
is in practice limited : thus a man whose imaginations do 
violence to the elementar>^ laws of thought, or to the necessary 
principles of practical jwssibiliity, or to the reasonable prob- 
abilities of a given ease is regarded as insane. The same limita- 
tions beset imagination in the field of scientific hypothesis, 

^ Tylor, Prim, Culture, ii. 178, 
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Progress hi scientifio research is due largely to provisional 
explanations which are constructed by imagination, but sudi 
hypotheses must be framed in relation to previously ascertained 
facts and in accordance with the principles of the particular 
science, in spite, however, of these broad practical considera- 
tions, imagination differs fundamentally from belief in that the 
latter involves “ objective control of subjective activity ” 
(Stmit). The play of imagination, apart from the obvious 
limitations (c.g. of avoiding explicit self-contradiction), is con- 
ditioned only by the general trend of the mind at a given moment. 
Belief, on the other hand, is immediately related to practical 
activity : it is perfectly possible to imagine myself a millionaire, 
but unless I believe it I do not, therefore, art as such. Belief 
always endeavours to conform to objective conditions ; though 
it is from one point of view subjective it is also objec- 
tively conditioned, whereas imagination as such rs specifically 
free. The dividing line between imagination and belief varies 
widely in different stages of mentdl development. Thus 
a savage who is ill frames an ideal reconstruction of the 
causes of his illness, and attributes it to the hostile magic of 
an enemy. In ignorance of pathology he is satisfied with 
this explanation, and actually believes in it, whereas such a 
hypothesis in the mind of civilized man would be treated as 
a pure effort of inuigination, or even as a hallucination. It 
follows that the distinction between imagination and belief 
depends in practice on knowledge, social environment, training 
and the like. 

Although, however, the absence of objective restraint, Le. 
a certain unreality, is characteristic of imagination, none the 
less it has gretit practical importance as a purely ideational 
activity. Its very freedom from objective limitation makes it 
a source of pleasure and pain. A person of vivid imagination 
suffers acutely from the imagination of perils besetting a friend. 
In fact in some cases the ideal construction is so “ real ” that 
specific physical manifestations occur, as though imagination 
had passed into belief or the events imagined were actually in 
progress. 

IMAM, an Arabic word, meaning “ leader ” or “ guide ’’ in 
the sense of a “ pattern whose example is followed, whether for 
good or bad.” Thus it is applied to tlie Koran, to a builder’s 
level and plumb-line, to a road, to a school-boy’s daily task, 
to a written record. It is used in several of these senses in the 
Koran, but specifically several times of leaders and (ii. ii8) 
of Abraham, “ Lo, I make thee a pattern for mankind.” Imam 
thus became the name of the head of the Moslem community, 
whose leadership and patternhood, as in the case of Mahomet 
himself, is to be regarded as of the widest description. His 
duty is to be the lieutenant, the Caliph {q^v.) of the Prophet, 
to guard the faith and maintain the government of the state. 
Round the origin and basis of his office all controversies as to 
the Moslem state centre. The Sunnites hold that it is for men 
to appoint and that the basis is obedience to the general usage 
of the Moslem peoples from the earliest times. The necessity 
for leaders has always been recognized, and a leader has always 
been appointed. The basis is thus agreement in the technical 
sense (see Mahommedan Law), not Koran nor tradition from 
Mahomet nor analogy. Tlie ShPites in general hold that the 
appomtnrent lies with God, through the Prophet nr otherwise, 
and that He always has appointed. The Kharijites theoretically 
recognize no abscilute need of an Imfvm ; he is convenient and 
albwable. The Motazilites held that reason, not agreement, 
dictated the appointment. Another distinction between the 
Sunnites and the ShPites is that the Sunnites regard' the Imdm 
as liable to err, and to be obeyed even though he personally 
sins, provided he maintains the ordinances of IslSm. Effective 
leadership is the essential point. But the ShPrtes believe that 
the divinely appointed Imam is also divinely illumined and pre- 
served {md^um) from sin. The above is called the greater 
Imamatc. The lesser Imamate is the leadership in the Friday 
prayers. This was originally performed by the Imam in the 
first sense, who not only led in prayers but delivered a sermon 
[khutba ) ; but with the growth of the Moslem empire and the 
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I rodrement of the caliph from public Hfe, it was 'fumssiodijr given 
over to a deputy — part of a gradual process of pi^tdng the 
Imamate or caliphate into commission. Tliese deputy Imfims are, 
in Turkey, ministers of the state, each in charge of his own parish ; 
they issue passports, &c., and perform the rites of circumcision, 
marriage and burial. In Persia among Shi'ites their position 
is more purely spiritual, and they are independent of the state. 
A few of their leaders are called Mujtahids, i.e. capable of giving 
an independent opinion on questions of religion and canon law. 
A third use of the term Imam is as an honorary title. It is thus 
applied to leading theologians, e.g. to Abu Hanifa, ash-Shilfn, 
Malik ibn Anus, Ahmad ibn llanbal (these are called “ the 
four Imams ’^), Ghazfdi. 

See McG. de Slane's transl. of Ibn Kliald fin’s Prolt^gom^ms , i. 
384S(|q., 402 sqq., 436 sqq., 445 . iii. 35, 58 s«q. ; Ostrorog^s transl. of 
Mawardl's Ahkdm i. 89 sqq. ; Haarbrucker's trausl. of Shahrastani 
by index; Juynboll's De Mohummedaaniseke Wei, 316 sqc]. ; Sell's 
Faith of Islam, 95 sqq. ; Macdonald's Development of Muslim Theology, 
5t> sqq. (D. B. Ma.) 

IHBBCILE (through the Fronch from Lat. imheciUits or imbe- 
alliSf weak, f coble ; of unknown origin), weak 1 or feeble, particu- 
larly in mind. The term “ imbecility ” is used cozivAntiorialiy of 
a condition of mental degeneration less profound than “ idiotcy ” 
(see Isanity). 

IMBREX (I^itin for ‘‘ tile ”), in architecture the term given to 
the covering tile of the ancient roof : the plain tile is turned up on 
each gide and the imbrex covers the joint. In tlie simpler type of 
roof the imbrex is semicircular, but in some of the Greek temples 
it has vertical sides and an angular top. In the temple of Apollo 
at Bassae, where the tiles were in Parian marble, the imbrex on 
one side of the tile and the tile were wotked ini one piece out of the 
solid marble. 

IMBROS, a Turkish island in the Aegean, at the southern end 
of the Thracian Chersonese peninsula. It fonns with Samothrace, 
about J7 m. distant, a caza (or ciintoix) in the sanjok of I^emnos 
and province of the Archipelago Isles. Herodotus ( v,jr6) mentions 
it as an abode of the historic Pdusgians (q.v.). It was, like 
Samothrace, a seat of the worsliip of the Caibciri (q.v.). The 
island is now the scat of a Greek bishopric. There is communica- 
tion with the mainland by occiisional vessels. The island is of 
great fertility — wheat, oats, barley, olives, sesame and valonia 
being the principal products, in ivddition to a variety of fruits. 
Pop. about 92,000, nearly all Turks. 

HIERETIA, or Lmeritia, a district in Russian Transcaucasia, 
extends from the left bonk of the river Tskheniz-Tskhali to the 
Suram range, which separates it from Georgia on the east, and is 
bounded on the south by Akhaltsikh, and thus corresponds 
roughly to the eastern part of the modern government of Kutais. 
Anciently a part of Colchis, and included in Lazia during the 
Roman empire, Imeretia was nominally under the dominion of 
the Greek emperors. In the early part of the 6th century it 
became the theatre of wars between tlic Byzantine emperor 
Justinian and Chosroe.s, or Kliosrau, king of Persia. Between 
750 and 985 it was. ruled by a dynasty ( Apkfaaz) of native princes, 
but was devastated by hratile incursions, reviving only after it 
became united to Georgia. It flourishedi until the reign of' Queen 
Thamar, but after her death (1212) the country became im- 
poverished through strife and internal dissensions. It was 
reunited with Georgia from 1518 to 1346, and again in 1424. 
But the union only lasted forty-five years ; from 1469 until i&io 
it was governed by a Hagratid dynasty, closely akin to that which 
ruled over Georgia. In 1621 it made the earliest appeal to 
Russia for aid ; in 1650 it acknowledged Russian suzerainty 
and in 1769 a Russian force expelled the Turks. In 1803 the 
monarch declared himself a vassal of Russia, and in 1810 the 
little kingdom was definitively annexed to that empire. (Sec 
Georgia.) 

IMlDtAZOLES, or Glyoxalines, organic diemical compounds 

CH=*CH ^ . 

containing the ring system HN<r , _ ' • Imidazole itself was 

first prepared by H. Debus (. 4 «w. T07,p. 2 w)by the action of 

ammonia on glyoxal, 2CoH ,0.^ -f 2NH.t ~ C2H4N.2H- H.2CO.2 + 2n.20. 
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The compounds of this series may be prepped by the con- 
densation of ortho - diketones with ammonia and aldehydes 

R-C-N v. 

R-COCOR + liNH, + R'-CHO - 3 } 1,0 + ^ ^CR^ ; 


from thioimidazolones by oxidation with dilute nitric acid (W. 
Marckvvald, Ber., 1892, 25, p. 2361); by distillation of hydro- 
benzamide and similarly constituted bodies ; and by the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on symmetrical dimethyloxamide, a 
methylchlorglyoxaline being formed ( 0 . Wallach, 1877, 

184, p. 500). 

The glyoxalincs are basic in character, and the imide hydrogen 
is replaceable by metals and alkyl groups. They are stable 
towards reducing agents, and acidyl groups arc only introduced 
with difficulty. 


Imidazole (glyoxalino) , crystallizes in thick prisms which 

mcli at 88-80“ C. and boil at 253“ C,, and arc readily soluble in 
alcoliol and in water. It is unaffected by chromic acid, but potassium 
t)crinanganate oxidizes it to formic acid. It forms salts with acids. 

Lophine (triphenylglyoxalme), ^ ^ formed 

by the dry distillation of hydrobenzamifle, or by saturating an 
alcoholic solution of benzil and bcnzaldcliydc (at a temperature of 
40° C.) with ammonia. It crystallizes m needles wliich melt at 
275“ C. It is a weak base. When heated to 300'" C. with hydnodic 
acid and hydrochloric acid, in the presence of some rod phosphorus, 
it yields benzoic acid. 

The keto-glyoxahnes are known as imidazolones and are prepared 
by the action of acids on acctalyl thioureas (W. Marckwald, Ber., 

i 8(;2, 25, p. 2357). Benzimidazole, is the simplest 

representative of the beiizoglyoxalines and is prepared by the 
condensation of formic acid with ortho-phcnylene diamiiie. it 
forms rhombic crystals w’hich melt at 170“ C. It is basic in char- 
acter, and on oxidation with potassium permanganate yields a 

HOOC-C-N N. 

small amount of glvoxalitic dicarboxylic acid, II ^dl. 

HOOC-C-NH^ 


(E. Bamberger, Ann,, 1893, 273, p 338), 

IMITATION (I^at. imitatioy from mitari, to imitate), the 
reproduction or repetition of an action or thought as ob.servecl 
in another person or in oneself, or the construction of one object 
in the likeness of another. By some writers (e,g, Preyer and Lloyd 
Morgan) the term “ imitation ” is limited to cases in which one 
person copies the action or thought of another ; others have pre- 
ferred a wider use of the term(/.f’. including “ self-imitation”), and 
have attempted to classify imitati\'e action into various groupings, 
e.g. as cases of “ conscious imitation,” “ imitative suggestion,” 
“ plastic imitation ” (as when the members of a crowd sub- 
consciously reproduce one another’s modes of thought and action), 
and the like. The main distinction is that which takes into 
account the question of attention (q.v.). In conscious imitation, 
the attention is fixed on the act and its reproduction : in tm- 
conscious imitation the reproduction is entirely mechanical and 
the agent does not ” attend ” to the action or thought which he 
is copying : in subconscious imitation the action is not deliberate, 
though the necessary train of thought would immediately follow 
if the attention were turned upon it under normal conditions. 
Imitation plays an extremely important part in human and 
animal development, and a clear understanding of its character 
is irnpxirtant both for the study of primitive peoples, and also in 
the theories of education, art and sociology. The child’s early 
devclopnuuu is in large measure imitative : thus the first arti- 
culate sounds and the first movements arc mainly reproductions 
of the words and actions of parents, and even in the later stages 
that teacher is likely to achieve the best results who himself gives 
examples of how a word should be pronounced or an action done. 
The impulse to imitate is, howeNXT, not confined to children : 
there is among the majority of adults a tendency to as.similate 
themselves cither to their society or to those whom they especially 
admire or respect : this tendency to shun the eccentric is rooted 
deeply in human psychology. Moreover, even among highly 
developed persons the imitative impulse frequently overrides the 
reason, as when an audience, a crowd, or even practically a 
whole community is carried away by a panic for which no 
adequate ground has been given, or when a cough or a yawn is 


imitated by a company of people. Such cases may be compared 
with those of persons in mesmeric trances who mechanically 
copy a series of movements made by the mesmerist. The uni- 
versality of the imitative impulse has led many psychologists to 
regard it as an instinct (so William James, Principles of Psy- 
chology, ii. 408 ; cf. Instinct), and in that large class of imitative 
actions which have no obvious ulterior purpose the impulse 
certainly appears to be instinctive in character. On the other 
hand where the imitator recognizes the particular effect of a 
process and imitates with the deliberate intention of producing 
the same effect, his action can scarcely be classed as institictive. 
A considerable number of psychologists have distinguished 
imitative from instinctive actions {e,g, Baldwin, and Sully). 
According to Darwin the imitative impulse begins in infants at the 
age of four months. It is to be noted, however, that the child 
imitates, not ever}^ action indiscriminately, but especially those 
towards which it has a congenital tendency. The same is true of 
animals : though different kinds of animals may live in close 
proximity, the young of each kind imitate primarily the actions 
of their own parents. 

Among primitive man imitation plays a very important 
part. The savage believes that he can bring about events 
by imitating them. He makes, for instance, an image of his 
enemy and pierces it with darts or burns it, believing that by so 
doing he will cause his enemy’s death: similarly sailors would 
whistle, or farmers would pour water on the ground, in the hope 
of producing wind or rain. This form of imitation is known as 
sympathetic magic (see Magic). The sociological importance of 
imitation is elaborately investigated by Gabriel Tarde {Lcs Lois 
delimitation, 2nd ed., 1895), bases all social evolution on the 
imitative impulse. He distinguishes ” custom imitations,” i,e, 
imitations of ancient or even forgotten actions, and “mode imita- 
tions,” i,e, imitations of current fashions. New discoveries are, in 
his scheme, the product of the conflict of imitations. This theory, 
though of great value, seems to neglect original natural similarities 
which, by the law of causation, produce similar consequences, 
where imitation is geographically or chronologically impossible. 

The term “ imitation ” has also the following special uses 

1. In Art-theory. — According to l^lato all artistic production 
is a form of imitation (/xt/xr/o'/.s). That which really exists is 
the idea or type created by God ; of this type all concrete 
objects are representations, while the painter, the tragedian, 
the musician are merely imitators, thrice removed from the 
truth {Rep. x. 596 scq.). Such persons are repre.sented l)> 
Plato as a menace to the moral fibre of the community {Rep. 
iii.), as performing no useful function, drawing men away from 
reality and pandering to the irrational side of tlie soul. All art 
should aim at moral improvement. Plato clearly intends by 
“ imitation ” more than is connotated by the modem word : 
though in general he associates with it all that is bad and second- 
rate, he in some passages admits the value of the imitation of 
that which is good, and thus assigns to it a certain symbolic 
significance. Aristotle, likewise regarding art as imitation, 
emphasizes its purely artistic value as purging the emotions 
{K<idaf)iT(<), and producing beautiful things as such (see 
Aesthetics and Fink Arts). 

2. In Biology, the term is sometimes applied to the assimila- 
tion by one species of certain external characteristics (especially 
colour) which enable them to escape the notice of other species 
which would otherwise prey upon them. It is a form of pro- 
tective resemblance and is generally known as mimicry {q.v. ; 
see also Colours of Animals). 

3. In Music, the term “ imitation ” is applied in contrapuntal 
composition to the repetition of a passage in one or more of the 
other voices or parts of a composition. Wlien the repetition 
is note for note with all the intervals the same, the imitation 
is called “ strict ” and becomes a canon {q.v.) ; if not it is called 
“ free,” the latter being much the more common. There arc 
many varieties of imitation, known as imitation “ by inversion,” 
“ by inversion and reversion,” “ by augmentation,” “ by 
diminution ” (sec Grove’s Dictionary of Music, s.v., and text- 
books of musical theory). 
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IMITATION OF CHRIST, THE (Imilaiio Christi), the title 
of a famous medieval Christian devotional work, much used 
still by both Catholics and Protestants and usually ascribed to 
Thomas k Kempis. The “ Contestation ” over the author of 
the Imitation of Christ is probably the most considerable and 
famous controversy that has ever been carried on concerning 
a purely literary question. It has been going on almost without 
flagging for three centuries, and nearly 200 combatants have 
entered the lists. In the present article nothing is said on the 
history of the controversy, but an attempt is made to summarize 
the results that may be looked on as definitely acquired. 

Until quite recently there were three candidates in the field — 
Thomas k Kempis (1380-1471), a canon regular of Mount St 
Agnes in Zwolle, in the diocese of Utrecht, of the Windesheim 
Congregation of Augustinian Canons ; John Gerson (1363-1420), 
chancellor of the University of Paris ; and an abbot, John 
Gersen, said to have been abbot of a Benedictine monastery 
at Vercelli in the 12th century. Towards the end of the 15th 
century the Imitation circulated under the names of the first 
two ; but Gerson i.s an impossible author, and his claims have 
never found defenders except in France, where they are no 
longer urged, 'fhe Benedictine abbot Gersen is an absolutely 
mythical personage, a mere “ double ” of the chancellor. Con- 
sequently at the present day the question is narrowed to the issue : 
Thomas Kempis, or an unknown author. 

The following is a statement of the facts that may be received 
as certain : — 

1. The earliest-known dated MS. of the Imitation is of 1424 — 
it contains only Bk. 1 . ; the earliest MSS. of the whole work of 
certain date are of 1427. Probably some of the undated MSS. 
are older ; but it i.s the verdict of the most competent modern 
expert opinion that there is no palaeographical reason for sus- 
pecting that any known MS. i.s earlier than the first quarter of 
the 15th century, 

2. A Latin letter of a Dutch canon regular, named Johann van 
Schoonhoven, exhibits such a close connexion with Bk. I. that 
plagiarism on the one side or the other is the only possible 
explanation. It is capable of demonstration that the author 
of the Imitation was the borrower, and that the opposite hypo- 
thesis is inadmissible. Now, this letter can be shown to have 
been written after 1382. "I'herefore Bk. I. was beyond contro- 
versy written between the years 1382 and 1424. 

3. It is not here assumed that the four treati.ses formed a 
single work, or even that they are all by the same author ; and 
the date of the other three books cannot be fixed with the 
same certainty. But, on the one hand, before the beginning 
of the 15th century there is no trace whatever of their existence 
— a strong argument that they did not yet exist ; and on the 
other hand, after 1424 nearly each year produces its quota of 
MSS. and other signs of the existence of these books become 
frequent. Moreover, as a matter of fact, the four treatises did 
commonly circulate together. The presumption is strong that 
Bks. II., III., IV., like Bk. I., were composed shortly before 
they were put into circulation. 

It may then be taken as proved that the Imitation was com- 
posed between 1380 and 1425, and probably towards the end 
rather than the beginning of that period. Having ascertained 
the date, we must consider the birthplace. 

4. A number of idioms and turns of expression throughout 
the book show that its author belonged to some branch of the 
Teutonic race. Further than this the argument does not lead ; 
for when the dialects of the early 15th century are considered 
it cannot be said that the expressions in question are Nether- 
landic rather than German - as a matter of fact, they have all 
been paralleled out of High German dialects. 

5 . Of the 400 MSS. of the Imitation 340 come from the Teutonic 
OHintries— another argument in favour of its Teutonic origin. 
Again, 100 of them, including the earliest, come from the Nether- 
lands. This number is quite disproportionate to the relative 
size of the Netherlands, and so points to Holland as the country 
in which the Imitation was first most widely circulated and 
presumably composed. 


6. Inhere is a considerable body of early evidence, traceable 
before 1450, that the author was a canon regular. 

7. Several of the MSS. were written in houses belonging to 
the Windesheim Congregation of canons regular, or in close 
touch with it. Moreover there is a specially intimate literary 
and .spiritual relationship between the Imitation and writings 
that emanated from what has been called the “ Windesheim 
Circle.’^ 

To sum up : the indirect evidence points clearly to the con- 
clusion that the Imitation was written by a Teutonic canon 
regular, probably a Dutch canon regular of the Windesheim 
Congregation, in the first quarter of the 15th century. These 
data are satisfied by Thomas k Kempis. 

We pass to the direct evidence, neglecting that of witnesses 
who had no special sources of information. 

8. There can be no question that in the Windesheim Congrega- 
tion itself there was already, during Thomas k Kempis’s lifetime, 
a fixed tradition that he was the author of the Imitation. The 
most important witness to this tradition i.s Johann Busch. 
It is true that the crucial words are missing in one copy of his 
“ Chronicle ” ; but it is clear there were two redactions of the 
work, and there are no grounds whatever for doubting that the 
second with its various enlargements came from the hands of 
Busch hirmself — a copy of it containing the passage exists 
written in 1464, while both Busch and Thomas a Kempis were 
still alive. Busch passed a great part of his life in Windesheim, 
only a few miles from Mount St Agnes where Thomas lived. 
It would be hard to find a more authentic witness. Another 
witness is Hermann Rhyd, a German member of the Winde.sheim 
Congregation, who also had personally known Thomas. Besides, 
two or three MSS. originating in the Windesheim Congregation 
state or imply the same tradition. 

9. More than this : the tradition existed in Thomas k Kempis’s 
own monastery .shortly after his death. For John Mauburnc 
became a canon in Mount St Agnes within a few years of Thomas’s 
death, and he states more than once that Thomas wrote the 
Imitation. 

10. 'I’hc earliest biographer of Thomas a Kempis was an 
anonymous contemporary : the Life was printed in 1494, but 
it exists in a MS. of 1488. The biographer says he got his infor- 
mation from the brethren at Mount St Agnes, and he state.s 
in passing that Bk. III. was written by 'I'homas. Moreover, 
he appends a list of lliomas’s writings, 38 in number, and 5-8 
are the four books of the Imitation. 

It is needless to point out that such a list must be of vastly 
greater authority than those given by St Jerome or Gennadius 
in their Dfwm illustribus, and its rejection must, in consistency, 
involve methods of criticism that would work havoc in the 
history of early literature of what kind soever. The domestic 
tradition in the Windesheim Congregation, and in Mount St 
Agnes itself, has a weight that cannot be legitimately avoided 
or evaded. Indeed the external authority for Thomas’s author- 
ship is stronger than that for the authorship of mo.st really anony- 
mous books — such, that is, as neither themselves claim to be 
by a given author, nor have been claimed by any one as his own. 
A large proportion of ancient writings, both ecclesiiistical and 
.secular, arc unquestioningly assigned to writers on far les.s 
evidence than that for 'Ihomas’s authorship of the Imitation. 

Internal arguments have been urged against Thomas’s author- 
ship. It has been said that his certainly authentic writings 
are so inferior that the Imitation could not have been written by 
the same author. But only if they were of the most certain and 
peremptory nature could such internal arguments be allowed 
to weigh against the clear array of facts that make up the 
external argument in favour of Kempis. And it cannot be 
said that the internal difficulties are such as this. Let it be 
granted that Thomas was a prolific writer and that his writings 
vary very much in quality ; let it be granted also that the 
Imitation surpasses all the rest, and that some are on a level 
very far below it ; still, when at their best, some of the other 
works are not unworthy of the author of the Imitation. 

In conclusion, it is the l^elief of the present writer that 
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the “ G)r\tc»tation ’’ is over, and thaft Thomas a JCempis’s 
claims to the authoi^hip of the Imxtalion have been solidly 
establipshed. 

The best aceount. in Engflish of tho ConttDverey is that given hy 
F. K. Cruwc in his Thomas a Kempis (1887), Works p^duced 
l>eiore 1880 are m general, with the exccptiaii of those of Eusicbius 
Amort, superannuated, and drul in large measure with points no 
]r)tiger of any living interest. A pamphlet by Crui.se, Who was 
ihv Author of the Imiiutioo ^ contains suificient jnlorma- 

tion on the s'ub^ect for all ordinary needs ; it has been translated 
into French and Geimau, and may be regarded as tlie standard 
1 land book. 

It has been said that the /nutation of Christ has had a wider 
religious influence (hail any book except the Bible, and if the 
statement be limited to Christendom, it is pntjbably true. The 
Imitation lias been translated into over fifty languages, and is said 
to have run thmugh more than booo editions. The other statement, 
olt('n nnide, that it sums up all that is best of earlier Western 
mysticism— that in it " was gathered and concentered all that was 
elevating, pa-ssionate, profoundly pious in all the older mystics " 
(Milman) — is an exaggeration that is but partially true, lor it d<‘- 
])rec Kites unduly Ur elder m\ sties and fails to do justice to the 
onginalitv ol the Imitation. Fur its spiritual teaching is something 
(|iiite diflerent from the mysticism of Augustine in the Confessions^ 
or of Bemanl in the Sermons an the Song of Songs ; it is dittcrent 
Irom the scholastic mtvsticism ol the St Victors or Bouaveiiture ; 
above aJl, it is diflerent from the obscure mysticism, saturatesd with 
the pseudo-Dionysian Neoplatonism o1 tlr ('.ernian school of Fck- 
hart, Suso, T aiiloi* Riul Riiysbroek. Again, it is quite different from 
the latur school of St Teresa and St John of the Ooss, and from 
the introt^iective methods of what may be called tJie modern bchuol 
of njiintuahty. The Imitation stands apart, unique, as Ur* principal 
and most representative utterance ot a special pha.se of religious 
thought — non-ftchola'=itir, non-platonii , positive and merifly religious 
in its scope- herein reflecting faithfully the spirit of the moveanent 
iiiitiaU'cl by Gerhard Groot [a 0 ), and carried lorward by the circles 
in which Ihomas a Kenipis Jived. In contract with mon‘ mystical 
writings it is of limpid dearness, every .sentence being ea.sily under- 
standable by all whose spiritual sense is in any degree awakened 
No doubt it owes its universal powei to this simplicity, to it^ Ireedom 
from intellectnahsm and its direct appeal to the religious sense 
and t(j the c.xlraordinary religious genius of its author. Professor 
Harnack in his book What is Chri^tanity ^ counts tlic Imitation as 
one ol the duel spnitnal forces in ratholici.sm : it “ kindles inde- 
IKMulent religious lile, and a i'li'i* wliicli burns with a flame of its 
own " (p. 2h6). 

The best Latin edition of the Imitation is that of Hirsche (1874), 
which follows closely the autograph of 1441 and reproduces the 
rhythmical character of the book. Of English translations the most 
interesting is tliat by John Wesley, under the title The Christian’s 
Pattern ^5) (E. C. B.) 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, THE. 1 ’his dogma of the 
Roman Catholic Church was defined as “ of faith ” by Pope 
Pius IX. on the 8th of December 1854 in the following terms : 
“ 'Phe doctrine which holds that the Blessed Virgin Mary, from 
the first instant of her conception, was, by a most singular 
grace and privilege of Almighty God in view of the merits of 
Je.sus Christ, the Redeemer of the human race, preserved from 
all stain of Original Sin, is a doctrine revealed by God, and there- 
fore to be firmly and steadfastly believed by all the faithful.’' ^ 
These words presuppose the distinction between original, or 
racial, and actual, or personally incurred sin. There is no di.s- 
pute that the Church has always held the Blessed Virgin to be 
sinless, in the sense of actual or personal sin. The question 
of the Immaculate’ Conception regards original or racial .sin only. 
It is admitted that the doctrine as defined by Pius IX. was not 
explicitly mooted before the 12th century. But it is claimed 
that it is implicitly contained in the teaching of the Fathers. 
Their expressions on the subject of the sinle.ssness of Mary are, 
it is pointed out, so ample and so ab.solute that they must be 
taken to include original .sin as well as actual. Thus we have 
in the first five centuries such epithets applied to her as in 
every respect holy," “ in all things unstained," “ .super-innocent” 
and “ singularly holy " : .she is compared to Eve before the 
fall, as ancestress of a redeemed people ; she is “ the earth 
before it was accursed." ” The well-known words of St Augustine 
(d. 430) may be cited : " As regards the mother of God,” 
he says, " I will not allow any question whatever of ain." ^ 

^ From the Bull Jneffabilh Deus. 

- See Passaglia’s work, referred to below. 

*'• De natma et graMa, cap. xxxvi. 


It is true that he is here speaking directly of actual or personal 
sin. But his argument is that all men are sinners ; that they 
are so through original depravity ; that this original depmvity 
may be overcome by the grace of God, and he adds that he does 
not know but that Mar}^ may have had sufficient grace to over- 
come sin “ of every sort " (omm ex parte). 

It seems to have been St Bernard who, m the 12th century:, 
explicitly raised the question of the Intmaculate Conception. 
A feast of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin had already 
begun to be celebrated in some churches of die West. St 
Bernard blames the canons of the metropolitan church of Lyons 
for instituting such a festival without the pennission of the Holy 
See. In doing so, he takes occasion to repudiate altogether 
the view tliat the Concqition of Mary wa.s sinfess. It is doubtful, 
however, whether be was using the term “ Conception ” in the 
same sense in which it i.s used in the definition of Pius IX. In 
speaking of conception one of three things may be meant : 
(i) the mother’s co-operation; (2) the formation of the body, 
or (3) the completion of the human lieing by the infusion 
of the national or apintuoJ soul. In early times conception was 
very commonly used in die first sense - active " conception 
as it was culled. But it is in the second, or rather the third, 
sense that the word is employed in modern usage, and in die 
definition of Pope Piu.s IX. But St Bcrnani w^ould .seem to 
have been speaking of conception in the first sense, for in his 
argument he says, “ JJow can there be absence of sin where 
there i.s concnpisi’ence {libido) ? ” and stronger expressions 
follow, showing that he is speaking of the mother and not of 
the child. 

St Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of the medieval scholastics, 
refused to admit the Immaculate Conception, on the ground that, 
unless the Blessed Virgin had at one time or other been one ot 
the sinful, she could not justly be said to have been redeemed 
by ChrEl.'* St Bonaventura (d. 1274), second only to St Thomas 
in his infiuence on the Christian schools of his age, hesitated 
to accept it lor a similar reason. “ The celebrated John Duns 
Scotus (d. 1308), a Franciscan like St Bomivcntura, argued, 
on the contrary, that from a rational point of \’iew it was 
certainly as little derogator}’ to the merits of Christ to assert that 
Mary was. by him preserv^ed from all taint of sin, as to say that 
she first contracted it and then was delivered." His arguments, 
combined with a better acquaintance witli the language of the 
early Fathers, gradually prevailed in the schools of the Western 
Church. In 1387 the university of Pans strongly condemned 
the opposite view. In 1483 Pope Sixtu.s IV., who had already 
(1476) emphatically approved of the feast of the Conception, 
condemned those who ventured to assert that the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception was heretical, and lurbade citiier 
side to claim a decisive victory until further action on the part 
of the Holy See. The council of Trent, after declaring that in 
its decrees on the subject of oniginal sin it did not include “ the 
blessed and immaculate Virgin Mot)', Mother of God,” renewed 
this prohibition.^ Pope Paul V. (d. 1651) ordered tiliat no one, 
under .severe penalties, should dare to assent in public “ acts " 
or disputations that the Blessed Virgin was conceived in original 
sin. Pope Gregory XV., shortly afterward.s, tjxtended this 
prohibition to private discussions, allowing, however, the 
Dominicans to argue on the subjects among themselves. 
Clement XL, in 1708, extended the feast of the Conception 
to the whole Church as a holy day of obligation. Long before 
the middle of the 19th century the doctrine wafi univer.saJJy 
taught in the Roman Catholic Church. During the reign of 
Gregory XVl. the bishops in various countries began to press 
for a definition. Pius IX., at the beginning of his pontificate, 
and again after 1851, appointed commissions to investigate the 
whole .subject, and he was advised that the doctrine was om 

* S. Bcmardi Epist. clxxiv. 7. 

® Swnma theologia, part hi., quaest. 27, art. 3. 

® Jn Uhnifn 111 . smtentfamm distinct. 3 quaest. i. art. 2. 

In lihrum 111 . senientdarum dist. 3 qiiae.st. i, 11. 4 ; Civ. Dis 
tinct 18 n. 15. Al6o the Summa theologia of Scotus (compiled by a 
disciple), part hi., quaest. 27, art. 2. 

“ Sess. V. De peccato originali. 
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wiiich. could . he (kfined and that the tiiiw for a definiticm was 
oppartune. On the Sth of December 1854 in a great assembly 
of bishops, in the basilica of St Peter’s at Rome, Re promialgated 
Bull IneffubsMs Deus^ m which tihe history of the doctrine 
is summarily tmoed, and /wbidh contains the dcfinitian as gi^w 
above. 

Thc'fatijval^f ithe Conception of the Blessed Virgin, as distinct 
from he.^ Nativity, was certainly celebraJted in the Greek Church 
in the 7tlh century^ as we barn from one of the canons of St 
Andrew a£ Cnete (or <i>f Jerusalem) who died about a.d. 70Q.' 
There is .some evidence that it was kept in Spain in the tinae of 
St Ildefiansus of Toledo (d. 667) and in southern Italy before 
A.D. 1000. In Kiagiond it was known in the lath century ; a 
council of the province of Canterbury, in 1328, ascrib^ its 
introduction to St Anselm. It spread to France and Germany 
in the same icentury. It was extended to the whole church, as 
stated aberwe, in 17108. It is kept, in the Western Church, on the 
8th of Deoemher ; the Greeks have always kept it one day later. 

'Pile* chief r6pertoirr of Patristic jiassagos, both on the doctnne 
and on the fesUva], i& f'^utlier Oharlt'S Passaglia’s great coilcictioa, 
eatillcd Dr immacitlaio Deiparae semper Vuginis tGoncepiu Caroh 
Passaglia sao. S.J. commentan us (3 voL., Romac, 1854-1855). 

A useful statement otf the doctrine with numerous references to 
the Fathers and' scholastics is foiinrl fn Hurler’s Theolopa Thr^atica 
(5.th od.), tom. i. tmet. vu, cap. T), p. 438. 

Tlie state of Catholic behwt in tlie .midxllc of the lyth century 
is well brought out in La Cruvama ^rniyale. ei Loiisiante de I’^lglise 
toiuhaui rimmaculrc conception dr la hirnheurcuse }'ierge Mane, 
published in 1855 by Thomas M. J.GnuTTsrt (1792-1866), professor 
of moral theerfogy at the grand seminarv of Besuiivon, and ruc- 
c(*ssively archbialiop of lieaanyon and cardinal apchbisfiop oJ Rdnis. 

For English readers the doctrine, and tlie hestory of it.s dcfimtiim, 
i-) dearly stated by Arcli bishop Ullathorne in The Immaculate 
Conception of Vie Mother of (lod (2'nd ed , London, 1904). I>r F. G. 
Lee, m The Sanlcuft Conoeplton of the Mather of God ; a Theologual 
Essay (Londioa, 1891) argurd that the doctrine of tiie Immaculate 
Conception is a legitimate development of early church teaching. 

(d^J.C.H.) 

IMMANENCE (from Lat. iu-trianerc to dwell in, remain), in 
philosophy and theology a term applied in contradistinction to 
“ transcendence,” to the fact or condition of being entirely 
within .something. Its most impurtanl use i.s for the theological 
conception of God as existing in and tliroughout tlie created 
world, as opposed, fvir example, to Didsm ((/.v,), which conceives 
Him as separate from and above tlie universe. This conception 
has been expressed in a great variety of form.s (see Theism, 
Pantheism). It should be observed that the immanence 
doctrine need not preclude tbe belief in the transcendence of 
(jod : tlius God may be regarded as above the world (tran- 
scendent) and at the same time as present in and pervading it 
(immanent). 'Fhe immanence doctrine has arisen from two 
main causes, tlie one metaphysical, the other religious. Meta- 
physical speculation on the relation of matter and mind has 
naturally led to a conviction of m underlying unity of all 
existence, and so to a metaphysical identification of God and 
the universe .• wlien this identification proceeds to tlic length of 
expressing the universe as merely a mode or form of deity the 
result is pantheism (cf. the Eleatics) : when it regards tlie deity 
as simply the sum of the forces of nature (cf. John Toknd) the 
result IS naturalism. In either case, but especially in the former, 
it frequently bccomc.s pure mysticism (q.v.). Religious thinkers 
are faced by the problem of the Creator and the created, and the 
necessity for formulating a dose relationship between God and 
man, the Infinite and .Perfect with the finite and imperfect. 
The conception of God as wholly external to man, a purely 
mechanical theory of tlie creation, is throughout Christendom 
regarded as false to the teaching of the New Testament as also to 
Cliristian experience. The contrary view has gained ground in 
some quarters (cf. the so-called “ New Theology ” of Rev. R. J, 
Campbell) so far as to postulate a divine element in human 
beings, so definitely bribing over the gap between finite and 
infinite which was to some extent admitted by the bulk of early 
Christian teachers. In support of such a view are adduced not 
only the metaphysical difficulty of postulating any relationship 

^ P. G. tom. cxvii. p. 1505. 
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betweon the infinite and the purely finite, but ^ako the «thical 
problems of the nature of human goodnfiSB—*i»r. how a anerdy 
human being could appreciate the nature .of or display xiivine 
goodness— ^and the epistemol^ical problem M explaining how 
mind can cetgniae the ignite. The develGipmcnt of the 
immanenoe theory of God has coincided with the deeper recogni- 
tion of the essentially 'spiritual nature of deity as contraated with 
the older semhpagan conception found very largely in the Old 
Testaflaent of God as primarily a mighty ruler, obedience to 
whom is comparable with that of a subject to an abbolute 
monarch : the idea of the dignity of manin virtue of his* immediate 
relation with God may be trocedin great measure to the humanist 
movement of tlie 14th and 15th centuries (cf, the Inner Light 
doctrine of Johann TauJer). In later times the concqption of 
conscience as an inward monitor is ^nqptomatic of the isarae 
movement of thought In pure metaphysics the term “ imma- 
nence-phi lo.so{diy ” is given to a doctrine held largely by German 
philosopheirs (RehmJfce, Leclair, Schuppe and others) according to 
which all reality is reduced to elements immanent in •conscious- 
ness. I'his doctrine is derived from Berkeley and .Hume on the 
one hand and from Kantianism on the other, and embodies the 
principle that no tiling am exist for the mind save itself. The 
natural consequence of this theory is that the individual con- 
sciousness alone exists (solipsism) : Uiis position is, however, ^en 
to the obvious criticism tliat in some cases individual conscious- 
nesses agree in tlieir content. Schirpjie, therefore, postulates a 
general consciousness (Beiif3)t6slsein iiberkaupt). 

IMMANUEL BEN SOLOMON (r. 1265-c. 1330), Hebrew poet, 
was born in Rome. He was a contemporaiy^ and friend of Dante, 
and his verse shows the influence of the ” divine poet.” Im- 
mamicrs early studie.s included science, mathematics and 
philosophy ; and his rommentarieB on Proverbs, Psalms, Job 
and other Biblical books are good examples of the current 
symbolical methods which Dante so supremely u,sed. Immanuel's 
fame chiefly rests on liis poems, e.<^ecialiy the colilection (in the 
manner of Harizi, q.v.) entitled a series of 27 good- 

natuned satir^is on Jewish life. Religiiius and secular topics are 
indiscriminately interwoven, and severe pietists were offended by 
Immanuel’s erotic style. Most popular is an additional section 
numbered 28 (often printed by itself) called Hell a fid Paradise 
{hii-Tophei vcha-Eden). The poet is' conducted by a certain 
Daniel (.doubtfully identified with Dante) through the realms of 
torture and bliss, and Immanuel’s pictures and comments are 
at once vivid and witty. 

See J. Chotzner, Ilebreiv Humour (Lond. 1905), pp. 82-102. (I. A.) 

IMMERMANN, KARL LEBERECHT (r7q6-ir84o), German 
dnimatist and novelist, was born on the 24U1 of April 1796 at 
Magdeburg, the son of a goverruricnt official. In 1813 he went 
to study law at Halle, where he remained, after the suppres.sion 
of tlie university by Napoleon in the same year, nnlil King 
Frederick William’s “ Summons to rny people ” on March J7th. 
He responded with alacrity, but was prevented by illness from 
taking part in the earlier ca-mpaign ; he fought, however, in 
1815 at Ligny and Waterloo, and marched into .Paris with 
Bliicher, At the conclusion of the wair he resumed hi.s studies 
at Halle, and after being Refermdar in Magdeburg, was ap- 
pointed in 18119 Assessor at Mimster in Westphalia. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Elise von Liitzow, ('ountess von 
Ahlcfeldt, Wife of the leader of the famous ” free corps ” (.see 
Lutzow). This lady first inspired his pen, and tlieir relationship 
is refiected in several dramas written about this time. In 1823 
Immermann was appointed judge at Magdeburg, and in 1827 
was transferred to Diisseldorf as Land^tchtsrai or district 
judge. Thither the enuntess, whose marriage had in the mean- 
time been dissolved, followed liim, and, though refusing hi.s hand, 
shared his horaie until his marriage in 1839 witli a granddaughter 
of August Hermann Nicmeyer (1754-1828), chancellor and 
rector perpetuus of Halle university. In 1834 Inrniermann under- 
took the management of the Diisseldorf theatre, and, although 
his resources were small, succeeded for two years in raising it 
to a high level of excellence. The theatre, however, was insuf- 
ficiently endowed to allow of him carrying on the work, and 
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in 1836 he returned to his official duties and literary pursuits. 
He died at J^usseJdorf on the 25th of August 1840. 

Immermann had considerable aptitude for the drama^ but 
it was Jong before he found a congenial field for his talents. His 
e-arly plays are imitations, partly of Kotzebue’s, partly of the 
Romantic dramas of Tieck and Milliner, and are now forgotten. 
In 1826, however, appeared Cardcuio and Cebnde, a love tragedy 
of more promise; this, as well as the earlier productions, 
awakened the ill-will of Platen, who made Immermann the 
subject of his wittiest satire, Der romautische Oedipus. Between 
1827 and 1832 Immermann redeemed his good name by a series 
of historical tragedie.s, Das Trauerspiel in Tirol (1827), Kaiser 
friedrich Jl. (1828) and a trilogy from Russian history, Alexis 
(1832), His masterpiece is the poetic mystery, Merlin (1831), 
a noble poem, which, like its model, Faust, deals with the deeper 
problems ot modern spiritual life. Immermann’s important 
dramaturgic experiments in Diisseldorf are described in detail 
in Duiseldoifer Anjdn^e (1840). More significant is his position 
as a novelist. Here he clearly stands on the boundary line 
between Romanticism and modern literature ; his Epif^onen 
(1836) might be de.scribed as one of the last Romantic imitations 
of (loethe’s Wilbebn Meister, while the satire and realism of his 
second novel, M unrhhausen (1838), form a complete break with 
the older literature. As a prose-writer Immermann is perhaps 
best remembered to-day by the admirable story of village life, 
Der Oberhof, which is embedded in the formless mass of Munch- 
hausen. His last work was an unfinished epic, Tristan und 
Isolde 

immermann's Cesammelte Schriftcn were published in vols. 
m 1833 1843 ; a new edition, with biography and introduction by 
R. Boxberger, in 20 vols. (Berlin, 1883) , selected works, edited by 
M. KoHi (4 vols,, 18S7- 1S8S) and F. Muncker (0 vols., 18177). 
See Cl. zu Futlitz, Karl Immermann, setn J.ehen und setne Werkf 
(2 vols., 1870) , F. Freiligrath, Karl Immermann, lildtter der Erin- 
neriin% an ihn (1842) ; W. Muller, K. Immermann und sein Krets 
(1860) ; R Fellnor, Oeschfihte C 7 ner deutschen MusterbUhne (1888) , 
A'. Immermann : eine Cedachtmsschrift (iHgO). 

IMMERSION (Lat. immersio, clipping), the act of being 
plunged into a fluid, or being overwhelmed by anything ; in 
astronomy, the disappearance of a heavenly body in the .shadow 
of another, especially of a satellite in the shadow of its 
primary. 

IMMIGRATION (from Lat. /;/, into, and mif^rare, to depart), 
the movement of population, other than that of casual 
visitors or travellers, into one country from another (see 
Migration). 

IMMORTALITY (Lat. in-, nf)t, morialis, mortal, from mors, 
death), the condition or quality of being exempt from death 
or annihilation. 'I’his condition has been predicated of man, 
both body and .soul, in many senses ; and the term is used by 
analogy of those whose deeds or writings have made a lasting 
impression on the memory of man. The belief in human im- 
mortality in .some form is almo.st universal ; even in early 
animistic cults the germ of the idea is present, and in all the 
higher religions it i.s an important feature. I'his article is confined 
to summarizing the philosophical or scientific arguments for, 
and objection.s to, the doctrine of the persistence of the human 
.soul after death. Lor the Christian doctrine, see Eschatology ; 
and for other religions see the separate articles. 

In the Orphic mysteries “ the soul was regarded as a part 
of the divine, a particula aurae dtvtnae, for which the body 
in its limited and perishable condition was no fit organ, but a 
grave or prison (to crio^ta a-iffMa). The existence of the soul in 
the body was its punishment for .sins in a previous condition ; 
and the doom of its sins in the body was its descent into other 
bodies, and the postponement of its deliverance ” (Salmond’s 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 109). This deliverance 
was what the mysteries promised. A remarkable pas.sage in 
Pindar (Thren, 2) is thus rendered by J. W. Donaldson {Pindar's 
Epinician or Triumphal Odes, p. 372). “ By a happy lot, all 
persons travel to an end free of toil. And the body, indeed, is 
subject to the powerful influence of death ; but a shadow of 
vitality is still left alive, and this alone is of divine oiigin ; while 


our limbs are in activity it sleeps ; but, when we .sleep, it dis- 
cJo.sp.s to the mind in mnny dreams the future judgment with 
regard to happiness and misery.” 

'i'he bfdief of Socrates is uncertain. In the Apology he is 
represented as sure that “ no evil can happen to a good man, 
either in life or after death,” but as not knowing whether “ death 
be a state of nothingness and utter unconsciou.sness, or a change 
or migration of the soul from this world to the next ” (i. 40, 
41). In the Phaedo a confident expectation is ascribed to him. 
He is not the body to be buried ; he will not remain with his 
friends after he has drunk the poison, but he will go away to 
the happiness of the blessed. The silence of the M emorahilia 
of Xenophon mu.st be admitted as an argument to the contrary; 
but the probability seems to be that Plato did not in the Phaedo 
altogether misrepresent the Master. In Plato’s thought the 
belief held a prominent position. ” Jt is noteworthy,” says 
Professor D. G. Ritchie, “ that, in the various dialogues in 
which Plato speaks of immortality, the arguments seem to be 
of different kinds, and most of them quite unconnected with 
one another. In the Phaedrus (245 c) the argument is, that 
the soul is self- moving, and, therefore, immortal ; and this 
argument is repeated in the Laws (x. 894, 895). It is an argu- 
ment that Plato probably inherited from Alcmaeon, the phy.sician 
of Croton (Arist. De an. i. 2, § 17=405 a 29), whose views 
were closely connected with those of the Pythagoreans. In the 
Phaedo the main argument up to which all the others lead is 
that the soul participates in the idea of life. Recollection 
(anamnesis) alone would prove pre-existence, but not existence 
after death. In the tenth book of the Republic we find the 
curious argument that the soul does not perish like the body, 
because its characteristic evil, sin or wickedness docs not kill 
it as the diseases of the body wear out the bodily life. In 
the Timaeus{<\i a) the immortality even of the gods is made 
dependent on the will of the Supreme Creator; souls arc not in 
their own nature indestructible, but persist because of His 
goodness. In the Laivs (xii. 959 a) the notion of a future life 
seems to be treated as a salutary doctrine which is to be 
believed because the legislator enacts it (Plato, p. 146). The 
estimate to be formed of this reasoning has been well stated by 
Dr A. M. Fairbairn, ” Plato’s arguments for immortality, isolated, 
modernized, may be feeble, even valueless, but allowed to stand 
where and as he himself puts them, they have an altogether 
different worth. The ratiocinative parts of the Phaedo thrown 
into syllogisms may he easily demolished by a hostile logician ; 
but in the dialogue as a whole there is a subtle spirit and cumula- 
tive force which logic can neither seize nor answer ” (Studies 
in the Philosophy of Religion, p. 226, 1876). 

Aristotle held that the roP? or active intelligence alone is 
immortal. The Stoics were not agreed upon the question. 
Cleanthes is said to have held that all survive to the great 
conflagration which closes the cycle, Chrysippiis that only the 
wi.se will. Marcus Aurelius teaches that even il the spirit survive 
for a time it is at last “ absorbed in the generative principle 
of the universe.” ICpicurcanism thought that ” the wise man 
fears not death, before wh.ich most men tremble ; for, if we are, 
it is not ; if it is, we are not.” Death is extinction. Augustine 
adopts a Platonic thought when he teaches that the immortality 
of the soul follows from its participation in the eternal truths. 
The Apologists themselves welcomed, and commended to others, 
the Christian revelation as affording a certainty of immortality 
such as reason could not give. The Aristotelian school in Islam 
did not speak with one voice upon the question; Avicenna 
declared the soul immortal, but Averroes assumes only the 
eternity of the universal intellect. Albertus Magnus argued 
that the soul is immortal, as ex sc ipsa causa, and as independent 
of the body ; Pietro Pomponazzi maintained that the soul’s 
immortality could be neither proved nor disproved by any 
natural reasons. Spinoza, while consistently with his pantheism 
denying personal immortality, affirms that ” the human mind 
cannot be absolutely destroyed with the body, but there remains 
of it something which is eternal ” (Eth. v. prop, xxiii.). The 
reason he gives is that, as this something “ appertains to the 
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essence of the mind/' it is “ conceived by a certain eternal 
necessity through the very essence of God.” 

^ibnitz, in accord with the distinctive principle of his 
philosophy, affirmed the absolute independence of mind and 
body as distinct monads, the parallelism of their functions in 
life being due to the pre-established harmony. For the soul, 
by its nature as a single monad indestructible and, therefore, 
immortal, death meant only the loss of the monads constituting 
the body and its return to the pre-existent state. The argument 
of Ernst Platner {Philos. Aphor, i. 1174, 1178) is similar. “ If 
the human soul is a force in the narrower sense, a substance, and 
not a combination of substances, then, as in the nature of things 
there is no transition from existence to non-existence, we cannot 
naturally conceive the end of its existence, any more than we 
can anticipate a gradual annihilation of its existence.” He adds 
a reason that recalls one of Plato’s, ‘‘ As manifestly as the human 
soul is by means of the senses linked to the present life, so 
manifestly it attaches itself by reason, and the conceptions, 
conclusions, anticipations and efforts to which reason leads it, 
to God and eternity.” 

Against the first kind of argument, as formulated by Moses 
Mendelssohn, Kant advances the objection that, although we 
may deny the soul extensive quantity, division into parts, yet 
we cannot refuse to it intensive quantity, degrees of reality ; 
and consequently its existence may be terminated not by 
decomposition, but by gradual diminution of its powers (or to 
use the term he coined for the purpose, by e.languescence). This 
denial of any reasonable ground for belief in immortality in the 
Critique of Pure Reason {Transcendental Dialectic, bk. ii. ch. i.) 
is, however, not his last word on the subject. In the Critique 
of the Practical Reason {Dialectic, ch. i. sec. iv) the immortidity 
of the soul is shown to be a postulate. Holiness, “ the perfect 
accordance of tlie will with the moral law,” demands an endless 
pro^rcs ^ ; and this endless progress is only possible on the 
supposition of an endless duration of the existence and personality 
of the same rational being (which is called the immortality of 
the soul).” Not demonstrable as a theoretical proposition, the 
iiiunortality of the soul “is an inseparable result of an uncon- 
ditional a priori practical law.” The moral interest, which is 
so decisive on this question in the case of Kant, dominates 
Bishop Butler also. A future life for him is important, because 
our happiness in it may depend on our present conduct ; and 
therefore our action here should take into account the reward 
or punishment that it may bring on us hereafter. As he main- 
tains that probability may and ought to he our guide in life, he 
is content with proving in the first chapter of the Analogy that 
“ a future life is probable from similar changes (as death) already 
undergone in ourselves and in others, and from our present 
])ow'ers, which arc likely to continue unless death destroy them.” 
While we may fear this, “ there is no proof that it will, either 
from the nature of death,” of the effect of which on our powers 
we are altogether ignorant, “ or from the analogy of nature, 
which shows only that the sensible proof of our powers (not the 
powers themselves) may be destroyed.” The imagination that 
death will destroy these powers is unfounded, because (i) “ this 
supposes we are compounded, and so discerptible, but the contrary 
is probable ” on metaphysical grounds (the indivisibility of the 
subject in which consciousness as indivisible inheres, and its 
distinction from the body) and also experimental (the persistence 
of the living being in spite of changes in the body or even losses 
of parts of the body) ; (2) this also assumes that “ our present 
living powers of reflection ” must be affected in the same way 
by death “ as those of sensation,” but this is disproved by their 
relative independence even in this life ; (3) ” even the suspension 
of our present powers of reflection ” is not involved in “ the idea 
of death, which is simply dissolution of the body,” and which 
may even “ be like birth, a continuation and perfecting of our 
powers.” “ Even if suspension were involved, we cannot infer 
destruction from it ” (analysis of chapter i. in Angus’s edition). 
He recognizes that “ reason did, as it well might, conclude that 
it should finally, and upon the whole, be well with the righteous 
and ill with the wicked,” but only ” revelation teaches us that 
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the next state of things after the present is appointed for the 
execution of this justice ” (ch. ii. note 10). He does not use 
this general anticipation of future judgment, as he might have 
done, as a positive argument for immortality. 

Adam Ferguson {Institutes of Moral Philosophy, p. 119, new 
ed., 1800) argues that “ the desire for immortality is an instinct, 
and can reasonably be regarded as an indication of that which 
the author of this desire wills to do.” From the standpoint 
of modern science John Fiske confirms the validity of such an 
argument ; for what he affirms in regard to belief in the divine 
is equally applicable to this belief in a future life. ” If the 
relation thus established in the morning twilight of man’s 
existence between the human soul and a world invisible and 
immaterial is a relation of which only the subjective term is 
real and the objective term is non-existent ; then I say it is 
something utterly without precedent in the whole history of 
creation ” {Through Nature to God, 1899, p. 188, 189). Whatever 
may have been Hegel’s own belief in regard to personal im- 
mortality, the logical issue of his absolute idealism has been 
well stated by W. Windelband {History of Philosophy, p. 633). 
“ It became clear that in the system of perpetual Becoming 
and of the dialectical passing over of all forms into one another, 
the finite personality could scarcely raise a plausible claim to 
the character of a substance and to immortality in the religious 
sense.” F. D. Schleiermacher applies the phrase “the immortality 
of religion ” to the religious emotion of oneness, amid finitude, 
with the infinite and, amid time, with the eternal ; denies any 
necessary connexion between the belief in the continuance of 
pensonal existence and the consciousness of God ; and rests his 
faith on immortality altogether on Christ’s promise of living 
fellowship with His followers, as presupposing their as well as 
His personal immortality. A. Schopenhauer assigns immortality 
to the universal will to live; and Feuerbach declares spirit, 
consciousness eternal, but not any individual subject. R. H. 
ix)tze for the derision of the question lays down the broad 
principle, “ All that has once come to be will eternally continue 
so soon as for the organic unity of the world it has an unchange- 
able value, but it will obviously again cease to be, when that is 
not the case ” {Gr, der Psy. p. 74). 

Objections to the belief in immortality have been advanced 
from the standpoints of materialism, naturalism, pessimism 
and pantheism. Materialism argues that, as life depends on a 
material organism, thought is a function of the brain, and the 
soul is but the sum of mental states, to which, according to the 
theory of psychophysical parallelism, physical changes always 
correspond ; therefore, the dissolution of the body carries with 
it necessarily the cessation of consciousness. That, as now 
constituted, mind does depend on brain, life on body, must 
be conceded, but that this dependence is so absolute that the 
function must cease with the organ has not been scientifically 
demonstrated ; the connexion of the soul with the body is as 
yet too obscure to justify any such dogmatism. But against 
this inference the following considerations may be advanced : 
(i)Man does distinguish himself from his body ; (2) he is conscious 
of his personal identity through all the changes of his body ; 
(3) in the exercise of his will he knows himself not controlled 
l3y but controlling his body ; (4) his consciousness warrants 
his denying the absolute identification of himself and his body. 
It may further be added tliat materialism can be shown to be 
an inadequate philosophy in its attempts to account even for 
the physical universe, for this is inexplicable without the assump- 
tion of mind distinct from, and directive of, matter. The theory 
of psycho-physical parallelism has been subjected to a rigorous 
examination in James Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
part iii., in which the argument that mind cannot be derived 
from matter is convincingly presented. Sir Oliver Lodge in 
his reply to E. Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe maintains that 
“ life may be something not only ultra-terrestrial, but even 
immaterial, something outside our present categories of matter 
and energy ; as real as they are, but different, and utilizing them 
for its own purpose ” {Life and Matter, 1906, p. 198). He rejects 
the attempt to explain human personality as ” generated by 
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Ihe material molecular aggregateoNta own 'onaided -latOTtpower,” 
and affirms that the “ unirerse where the human spirit is nmrc 
athome than it is among lheset:emporaTy collocations of matter ** 
is “ a universe capable erf infinite development, of noble oentem- 
plation, and of lofty joy, loi^ after this planet — nay the 
solar system— shaH have fulfilled its present spire of de^iuy, 
and retired cold and lifeless upon its endless way ** (pp. i99-»oo). 

In his lecture on Tiuman Immdrtality (3rd ed., 1906), Profeswir 
William James deals with “two supposed objections to the 
doctrine/’ The first is “ the law that thought is a function of the 
brain.” Accepting the law he distinguishes froductive from 
permissive or transmissive function (p. 32), and, rejecting the view 
that brain produces thought, he recognizes that in our present 
condition brain transmits thought, thought needs brain for its 
organ of expression ; but this does not exclude the possibility 
of a condition in which thought will be no longer so dependent 
on brain, lie quotes (p. 57) with approval Kant’s words, “The 
death of the body may indeed be the end of the sensational 
use of our mind, but only the beginning of the intellectual use. 
Ibe body would thus be not the cause of ourthinking, but merely 
a condition restrictive thereof, and, alrfiough essential to our 
sensuous «and animal consriousness, it may be regarded as an 
impf^dcr of our pure spiritual life ” (A’nV?X’ der reinen Vernunft, 
2nd ed., p. Soq). 

Further arguments in the same direction are derived from the 
modern school of ps^’chical research (see especially F. W. H. 
Myers’ Human Personality. 1903). 

Another objection is advanced from the standpoint of 
naturalism, which, wiiether it issues in materialism or not, 
seeks to explain man as but a product of the process of nature. 
The universe is so immeasurably vast in extension and duration, 
and man is so small, his home but a speck in space, and his 
history a span in time that it seems an arrogant assumption for 
him to claim exemption from the universal law of evolution and 
dissolution. This view ignores that man has ideals of absolute 
value, truth, beauty, goodness, that hr consciously communes 
with the God who is in all, and through all, and over all, that it 
is his mind which recognizes tlie vastness of the universe and 
thinks its universal law, and that the mind which perceives 
and conceives cannot be less, but must be greater than the object 
of its knowledge and tliought. 

Pe^ssimism .suggests a third objection. The present life is so 
little worth living that its continuance is not to be desired. 
Janies Thomson (“ B.V.”) speaks “ of the restful rapture of 
the inviolate grave,” and sings the praises of death and of 
oblivion. We cannot admit that the history of mankind justifies 
his conclu.sion ; for the great majority of men life is a good, and 
its continuance an object of hope. 

For pantheism personal immortality appears a lesser good 
than reabsorption in the universal life ; but against this objec- 
tion we may confidently maintain that worthier of God and more 
blessed for man is the hope of a conscious communion in an 
eternal life of the Father of all with His whole family. 

Lastly positivism teaches a corporate instead of an individual 
immortality ; man should desire to live on as a l^eneficent 
influence in the race, lliis conception is expressed in George 
Eliot’s lines : 

" O, may 1 }oin the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live aeiain 
In minds made better by thedr prc.sence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, 111 scorn 

For miserable aims that end with 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the tiight like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man's search 
To vaster issues." 

But these possibilities are not mutually exclusive alternatives. 

A man may live on in the world by Ins teaching and example 
as a power for good, a factor of human progress, and he may 
also be continuing and completing his course under conditions 
still more favourable to all most worthy in him. Consciously 
to participate as a person in the progress of the race is surely 
a worthier hope than unconsciously to contribute to it as an 


inflimice^ ultjimateJy toishare the tiiumph as wdl as the struggle 
is a more inspiring anticipatiem. 

In stating’ ooiistnictivBfy the doctrine of immortality we must 
assign aitogethsr Aficondary importance to the metaphysical 
arguments frem the nature of the soul. It is sufficient to show, 
as has adready .been dome, that the soul is not so absolutely 
dependent on the body, that the disscilution of the one .must 
necessarily involve the cessatian of the other. Such arguments 
as the indivisibility of the soul and its persistence can at most 
indicate the passibiUty of immortality. 

The juridiad lar^tnent has some force ; the present Irfe does 
not show that harmony of condition and character whidi our 
sense of justice leads us to expect ; the wicked prosper and the 
righteous suffer ; there is ground for the expectation that in the 
future life the anomalies of this life will he corrected. Although 
this argument has the support of such great names as Butler 
and Kant, yet it will repel many minds as an appeal to the motive 
of self-interest. 

The ethical argument has greater \alue. Man’s life here is 
incomplete, and the mure lofty his aims, the more worthy his 
labours, the more incomplete will it appear to be. Ilie man 
who lives for fame, wealth, power, may be satisfied in this life : 
but he who Jives for the ideals of truth, beauty, goodness, lives 
not for time but for eternity, for his ideiils cannot be realized, 
and so his life fulfilled on this side of tlic grave. Unless these 
ideals are mocking visions, man has a right to expect the con- 
tmuance of his life for its completion. This is lie line of argument 
developed by Professor Hugo Munsterberg in his lecture on 7 'he 
Eternal Life (1905), although he states it in tlie terms peculiar 
to his p.sych()logy, in whicli personality is conceived as primarily 
will. “ No endless duration is our goal, but complete repose 
in the perfect satisfaction whicli the will finds when it ha.s reached 
the .significance, the influence, and the value at which it is 
aiming ” (p. 83). 

More general in its appeal still is the argument from the 
affections, which has been beautifully developed in 'I’enny son’s 
In Mtmoriam. The heart protests against the severance ol death, 
and claims the continuance of love's communion after death ; 
and as man feels that love is what is most godlike in his nature, 
love’s claim has supreme authority. 

There is a religious argunmit for immortality. The sitints of 
the Hebrew nation were sure that as (iod had entered into fellow- 
ship with them, death could not sever them from his pre.sencc. 
This is the argument in Psedms xvi. and xvii., if, as is probable, 
the closing verses do express the hope of a glorious and blessed 
immortality. This too is the proof Jesus himself offers when he 
declares God to be the God of the living and not of the dead 
(Matt, xxii. 32). God’s companions cannot become death’s 
victims. 

Josiah Royce in his lecture on The Qmceptiim of Lmmortahty 
(1900) combines this argument of the soul’s union with God 
with the argument of the incompleteness of man’s life here : — 

" Just because God is One, ail our lives have various and unique 
places in the harmony of the divine life. And just because God 
attains and wins and llnds this uniqueness, all our lives win in our 
union with Him the individuality which is essential to their true 
meaning. And just because individuals whose lives have uniqueness 
of meaning arc hare only objects of pursmt, the attainment of this 
very mdividuahty, aince^ it is indeed real, occurs uot m our present 
form of consciousness, but in a hie that now we see not, yet in a 
life who.se genuine meaning is continuous with our own human life, 
however far from our present flickering form of disappointed human 
oonsciousness that life of the final individuality may be. Of this 
our trtie individual life, our pre.seut life is a glimpse, a fragment, a 
hint, and in its be.st moments a visible beginning. That this in- 
dividual life of all of us is not .something limited in its temporal 
expression to the hfe that now we experience, follows from the very 
fact that here nothing final or individual is found expressed " 
(pp. i44-i4b). 

R. W. Emerson declares that “ the impulse to seek proof of 
immortality is itself the strongest proof of all.” We expect 
immortality not merely because we desire it ; but because the 
desire itself arises from all that is best and tmest and worthiest in 
ourselves. The desire is reasonable, moral, social, religious ; it lias 
the same worth as the loftiest ideals, and wortliiest aspirations 





•of the Mdl jsii naan. The loss of 4 iie hehaf easto^ Av^ask eha^ j 
over ipresent Hfe. No sootter do m t^y 'to get ^rid of I 
the ideal Gtf Immoirtahty^-^tbani Pessimism mises ks . .. .. | 
Humasi griefs aaem dit^ worth assuaging,; human haj^mee | 
too paitiy ^at the best) to be worth increasing. The whole | 
moral world is reducod to a point. Good, and ev4l> right and 
wrongs become inhnitesimal^ e^meral matters. The ailectioQE , 
die away*^ie of their own conscious feebleness and uselessness. 
A moral {lavaly.sis oreqis over us ” {Haturud ReU^ioUf Post- 
script). The belief cxercifles a potent monal influence. “ 1 -he 
day,” says Ernest Rienan, “ in which tha belief in an afterlife 
shall vanish from the earth will witness a terrific moral and 
spirittial decadence. Some of us perhapfs might do without 
it, provided only that others held it fast. But there is no lever 
capable of mising an entire people if once they have lost their 
faith in the immortality of the soul ” (quoted by A. W. Momerie, 
ImmoriaUiy^y p. q). To this belief, many and good as are the 
arguments which can be advanced for it, a confident certainty 
is given by Christian faith in the Risen Lord, and the life and 
immortality which he has brouglit to light in his (;().spel. 

In additioji to the works referred to above, sec R. K. Gaye, 
The Plaianic Conception of Immortality and its Connexion with the 
Theory of Ideas (1904) ; JR. H. Charles, A Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel^ in Judaism and in Cknsiianity 
(iSno) ; E. P6taviel, The Prohlem of Immortmitv (Eng. trans. by F. A. 
Freer, i&oz) ; J. Fiske, The Destiny of Man, meumd in the Light of 
his Origin (1884) ; G. A. Gordon, ImmoHaliiy and the New Theodicy 
(1897) ; Henry Buckle, The After Life (1907). (A. L. G.*) 

IMMUNITY (from Lat. immunis, not subject to a munus or 
public service), a general term for exemption from liability, 
principally used in the legal sense discussed below, but also in 
recent times in pathology (for which .see Bactekiology). In 
international law the term (“not serving,” “not subject”) 
implies exemption from the juri.sdi<'tion of the state which 
otherwise exercises jurisdiction wliere the immunity arises. 
It is thus applied to the exceptional position granted to sovereigns 
and chiefs of stales genertdly, and their direct representatives 
in the states to which they are accredited. 

Under Extekuitorialiiy is treated the inviolability of 
embassies and legations and the application of the material 
side of the doctrine of immunity. As a right appertaining to 
the persons of tliose who enjoy it, the doctrine has grown out 
of tlie necessity for sovereigns of respecting each other’s persons 
in their common interest. 'I'o be able to negotiate without 
danger of arrest or interference of an>' kind with their persons 
was the only condition upon which .sovereigns would have been 
able to meet and di.scuss their joint inteiests. With the develop- 
ment of states as independent entities and of intercourse between 
them and their “ nationals,” the work (Tf diplomatic missions 
increa.scd to such jui extent that instead of having merely 
occasional ambassadors as at the beginning, states found it 
expedient to have resident representatives with a permanent 
residence. Hence the sovereign’s inviolability becomes vested 
in the person of the sovereign’s delegate, and with it as a necessary 
corollary the exterritoriality of his rcsid^ce. Out of the further 
expansion of the work of diplomatic niis.sions came duplic.ation 
of the personnel and classes of diplomatic secretaries, who as 
forming part of the embassy or legation also had to be covered 
by the diplomatic immunity. 

In no branch of international intercourse have states shown 
so laudable a respect for tradition as in tlie case of this immunity, 
and this in spite of the hardship which frequently arises for 
private citizens through unavoidable dealings with members 
of embassies and legations. The Institute of International Law 
(see Peace) aJt their Cambridge session in 1895 drew up the 
following rules, ^ which may be taken to be the only precise 
statement of theory on the subject, for the guidance of foreign 
offices in dealing with it 

Art. I. — Public ministers are inviolable. They al.so enjoy 
*' exterritoriality,** in the sense and to the extent hereinafter 
mentioned and a certain number of immunities. 

Art. g.-^Tfae privilege of inviol ability ex tends : ( i) To all olaseee 

* The rult» were drawn up tn French. The aiithor of this article 
is responsible for the translation of them. 


x)f. public nviaisters who tbeir soveraifm pt thm 

countiy ; (^) To aU persons forming part of. the offidaT Ktkf! of a 
^^omatic mission; {5) Tb aU peramts ionning;^tt of its 
ia^itfi.>9tafi,4tnder reserve, that if li^/beloiig tailte' country isliens 
toaiitttssioD ireatdtos ^tkiey: only 'eQj«(y tt wMiin: the reMdencet 

Amt. 3. — The ifovenunent to which the miiuster is accredited 
must abstain irom all offence, insult or violence against the persons 
entitled to the privilege, must set on example in the respect whibh 
is due to lAiem and protect toom by ftpet^liy rigorous peaaUdee 
irom all offence, insult or violence on’the.part of tito inhabitants. of 
the. country, so that they may devote themselves to their duties in 
perfect freedom. 

Art. 4. — hnniunity applies to everything necessary for the 
tulflhneRt by ministers, of their duties, especially to personal effects, 
papers, archives land correspondence. 

Art. 5. — It lasts during the whole time which the minister or 
diplomatic olTicial spend.s, in his official capacity, in the country 
to which he has been sent. 

It continues even in time of war between the two powers during 
the period necessary to enable the minister to leave the country 
with his staff and oflects. 

Art. 6. — Inviolability cannot be claimed : (i) In case of le^timate 
defence on the part of private persons against acts committed by 
the persons who enjoy the privilege; (2) In case of risks incurred 
by any of the persons in question voluntarily or needldsaly ; (3) In 
case of improper acts committed by them, provoking on the part 
of the state to which the minister is accredited measures of defence 
or precaution ; but, except in a ca.se of extreme urgency, this !rtatc 
should confine itself to reporting the facts to the ministw'B govern- 
ment, requesting the ])unishraeirt or the recall of the guilty agent 
and, if necessary, to surrounding the official residence to prevent 
unlawful commuuK ations or manifestations. 

Immunity with Re<ipect to ’I axes. 

Art. 11 . — A public minister in a foreign country, functionaries 
officially attached to his mission and the members ^ their families 
residing witii them, are exempt fj-om paying : (1) Personal direct 
taxes and sumptuary taxes ; (2) G.en era! taxes on premerty, whether 
on capital or income ; (3) War coni rib utions ; (4) Cu.stom» duties 
in respect of ai tides for Uieir peraonal use. 

Each government shall indicate the grounds {justifications) to 
which these exemptions from taxation shall be subordinated. 

Immunity from Jurisdiction. 

Art. 12. —A pubhc mimster in a foreign country, functionaries 
officially atiachtd to his mission and the members hi their families 
residing with them, are exempt from^all juri5diotu>n,.ciyil or criminal, 
of the state to which tliey are accrudited ; in principle, they are 
only subject to the civil and crimmal jurisdiction of their own 
country. A claimant may apply to the courts of Wic capital of tlie 
country of tiie minister, sufiic-ct to the right of the minister to 
prove that he has 11 difierent domicile in liis country. 

Art. 13.— With resj^act to crimes, persons indicated in llie pre- 
ceding artiUe remain subject to the peuaJ laws of their own country, 
as il they Iiad comraiitecl the acts in their own country. 

Art. 14. — The immunity attaches to tlie function in respect of 
acts connected with the function. As regandt. ads doae not in 
oonnexion with the function, immunity can only be claimed so long 
as the luuction last.s. 

Art. 15. Persons of the nationality of the country to the 
government of which they arc accredited cannot claim the privilege 
ol immunity. 

Art, 16, — -Immunity from jurisdiction oauuot be invoked : (i) 
In case of proceedings taken by reason of engagements entered 
into by the exempt peison, not in his official or private capacity, 
but in the exeroise of a profession carrietl on by liim in the country 
concurrently with liis diplomatic functions ; (a) In reapect of real 
actions, including possessory aotioris, relating to aa5rthmg movable 
or immovable in the country. 

It exists even in case of a bi’cacb of the .law which mav endanger 
public order or safety, or of crime against the safety of tlie date, 
without prejudice to ouch stasis as the territorial government may 
take for its own protection. 

Art. 17.— ^Persons entitled to immunity from jurisdiction may 
refuse to appear as witnesses before a terntorial court cm condition 
that, if required by diplomatic intervention, they ^hall give their 
testimony in the official xesidmoe to a magistrate of the cauntry 
appointed for the purjiose. 

Further questions cannectod with Immunity and Extern- 
torudity (qiV.) Arise out of the different industrial onteiprises 
undertaken by states, such as posts, telegraphs, tel«^hones, 
railways, steamships, &c., which require reguiatian to provient 
conflicts of interest between the state owners and the private 
interests involved in these enterprises. (T. Ba.) 

IMOLA (anc. Forim Carttelii), a town and episoopaJ see of 
Emilia, Italy, in the province of Bologna, from which it is 2 j m. 
S.E. by rail, 140 ft. above sea-level. Ikip. (rpoi):!*, 058 (town) ; 
33,244 (commune). Ihe cathedral of S. Cassiano luu been 
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modernized ; it possesses interesting reliquaries, and contains 
the tomb of Petrus Chrysologus, archbishop of Ravenna (d. 451), 
a native of Imola. S. Domenico has a fine Gothic portal and 
S. Maria in Rcgola an old campanile. The town also contains 
some fine palaces. The communal library has some MSS., 
including a psalter with miniatures, that once belonged to Sir 
Thomas More. The citadel is square with round towers at the 
angles ; it dates from 1304, and is now used as a prison. Imola 
has a large lunatic asylum with over i?oo inmates. Innocenzo 
Francucci (Innocenzo da Imola), a painter of the Bolognese 
school (1494- 1540), was a native of Imola, and two of his works 
are preserved in the Palazzo del Comune. The Madonna del 
Piratello, 2 m. outside the town to the N.W., is in the early 
Renaissance style (1488) ; the campanile was probably built 
from Bramante’s plans in 1506. 

The ancient Forum Cornelii, a station on the Via Aemilia, 
is said by Prudentius, writing in the 5th century a.d., to have 
been founded by Sulla ; but the fact that it belonged to the 
Tribus Pallia shows that it already possessed Roman citizenship 
before the Social war. In later times we hear little of it ; Martial 
published his third book of epigrams while he was there. In the 
Lombard period the name Irnolas begins to appear. In 1480, 
after a chequered history, the town came into the possession 
of Girolamo Riario, lord of Forli, as the dowry of his wife Caterina 
Sforza, and was incorporated with the States of the Church by 
('aesar Borgia in 1500. 

IMP ( 0 . Eng. impa, a graft, shoot ; the verb impian is cognate 
with Ger. impfeu, to graft, inoculate, and the Fr. enter ; the 
ultimate origin is probably the Gr. c/4</>ucte, to implant, cf. 

engrafted), originally a slip or shoot of a plant or tree 
used for grafting. 7 ’his use is seen in Chaucer {Prologue to the 
Monk's Tale, 68) “ Of fieble trees ther comen wrecched ympes.” 
The verb “ to imp ” in the sense of “ to graft ” was especially 
used of the grafting of feathers on to the wing of a falcon or hawk 
to replace broken or damaged plumage, and is frequently used 
metaphorically. Like “ scion,” ” imp ” was till the 17th century 
used of a member of a family, especially of high rank, hence 
often used as equivalent to ” child.” The New English Dictionary 
quotes an epitaph (1584) in the Beauchamp chapel at Warwick, 
” Heere resteth the body of the noble Impc Robert of Dudley 
. . . sonne of Robert Erie of Leycester.” The current use of 
the word for a small devil or mischievous sprite is due to the 
expressions “ imp of Satan, or of the devil or of hell,” in the 
sense of “ child of evil.” It was thus particularly applied to the 
demons supposed to be the “ familiar ” spirits of witches. 

IMPATIENS, in botany, a genus of annual or biennial herbs, 
sometimes becoming shrubby, chiefly natives of the mountains 
of tropical Asia and Africa, but also found widely distributed 
in the north temperate zone and in South Africa. The flowers, 
which are purple, yellow, pink or white and often showy, are 
spurred and irregular in form and borne in the leaf-axils. The 
name is derived from the fact that the seed-pod when ripe 
discharges the seeds by the elastic separation and coiling of the 
valves. Impatitns Noli-me-tangere, touch-me-not, an annual 
succulent herb with yellow flowers, is probably wild in moist 
mountainous districts in north Wales, Lancashire and West- 
morland. L Roylet, a tall hardy succulent annual with rose- 
purple flowers, a Himalayan species, is common in England as a 
self-sown garden plant or garden escape, L Balsamina, the 
common balsam of gardens, a well-known annual, is a native 
of India ; it is one of the showiest of summer and autumn flowers 
and of comparatively easy cultivation. /. Sultani, a handsome 
plant, with scarlet flowers, a native of Zanzibar, is easily grown 
in a greenhouse throughout the summer, but requires warmth 
in winter. 

IMPEACHMENT ( 0 . Fr. empechement, empeschement, from 
empecher or empescher, to hinder, Late Lat. impedicare, to entangle, 
pedica, fetter, pes, foot), the English form of judicial parliamentary 
procedure against criminals, in which the House of Commons 
are the prosecutors and the House of Lords the judges. It 
differs from bills of attainder {q>v,) in being strictly judicial. 
When the House of Commons has accepted a motion for impeach- 


ment, the mover is ordered to proceed to the bar of the House 
of Lords, and there impeach the accused “ in the name of the 
House of Commons, and of all the Commons of the United 
Kii^dom.” The charges are formulated in articles, to each of 
which the accused may deliver a written answer. The prosecution 
must confine itself to the charges contained in the articles, though 
further articles may be adhibited from time to time. The 
Commons appoint managers to conduct the prosecution, but 
the whole House in committee attends the trial. The defendant 
may appear by counsel. The president of the House of Lords 
is the lord high steward, in the case of peers impeached for high 
treason ; in other cases the lord chancellor. The hearing takc.s 
place as in an ordinary trial, the defence being allowed to call 
witnesses if necessary, and the prosecution having a right of 
reply. At the end of the case the president “ puts to each peer, 
beginning with the junior baron, the questions upon the first 
article, whether the accused be guilty of the crimes charged 
therein. Each peer in succession rises in his place when the 
question is put, and standing uncovered, and laying his right 
hand upon his breast, answers, ‘Guilty ’ or ‘Not guilty,' as the 
case may be, ‘ upon my honour.' Each article is proceeded 
with separately in the same manner, the lord high steward 
giving his own opinion the last ” (May's Parliamentary Practice, 
c. xxiii.). Should the accused be found guilty, judgment follows 
if the ('ommons move for it, but not otherwise. The Commons 
thus retain the power of pardon in their own hands, and this 
right they have in several cases expressly claimed by resolution, 
declaring that it is not parliamentary for their lordships to give 
judgment “ until the same be first demanded by this House.” 
.Spiritual peers occupy an anomalous position in the trial of 
peers, as not being themselves ennobled in blood ; on the im- 
peachment of Dan by it was declared by the Lords that .Spiritual 
peers have the right to stay and sit during proceedings for 
impeachment, but it is customary for them to withdraw before 
judgment is given, entering a protest “ saving to themselves 
and their successors all such rights in judicature as they liave 
I by law, and by right ought to have.*’ An impeachment, unlike 
other parliamentary proceedings, is not interrupted by proroga- 
tion, nor even by dissolution. Proceedings in the House of 
Commons preliminary to an impeachment are subject to the 
ordinary rules, and in the Warren Hastings case an act was passed 
I to prevent the preliminary proceedings from discontinuance by 
prorogation and dissolution. A royal pardon cannot be pleaded 
in bar of an impeachment, though it is within the royal prerogative 
to pardon after the lords have pronounced judgment. The point 
was raised in the case of the earl of Danby in 1679, and the rule 
was finally settled by the Act of Settlement. Persons found 
guilty on impeachment may be reprieved or pardoned like other 
convicts. Impeachment will lie against all kinds of crimes and 
misdemeanours, and iigainst offenders of all ranks. In the case 
of Simon dc Beresford, tried before the House of Lords in 1330, 
the House declared “ that the judgment be not drawn into 
example or consequence in time to come, whereby the said peers 
may be charged hereafter to judge others than their peers," 
from which Blackstone and others have inferred that “a commoner 
cannot be impeached before the Lords for any capital offence, 
but only for high misdemeanours.” In the case of Edward 
Fitzharris in 1681, the House of Commons in answer to a resolu- 
tion of the Lords suspending the impeachment, declared it to 
be their undoubted right “ to impeach any peer or commoner 
for treason or any other crime or misdemeanour.” And the 
House of Lords has in practice recognized the right of the 
Commons to impeach whomsoever they will. The procedure 
has, however, been reserved for great political offenders whom 
the ordinary powers of the law might fail to reach. It has now 
fallen into desuetude. The last impeachments were those of 
Warren Hastings (1788-1795) and Lord Melville (1806), but an 
unsuccessful attempt was made by Thomas C. Anstey to impeach 
Lord Palmerston in 1848. The earliest recorded instances of 
impeachment are those of Lord Latimer in 1376 and of Pole, 
earl of Suffolk, in 1386. From the time of Edward IV. to 
Elizabeth it fell into disuse, “partly,” says Hallam, “ from the loss 
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of that control which the Commons had obtained under Richard 
II. and the Lancastrian kings, and partly from the preference 
the Tudor princes had given to bills of attainder or pains and 
penalties when they wished to turn the arm of parliament against 
an obnoxious subject.’’ Revived in the reign of James I. it 
became an instrument of parliamentary resistance to the crown, 
and it was not unfrequently resorted to in the first three reigns 
after the Revolution. 

In the United States the procedure of impeachment both in 
the national and in almost all of the state governments is very 
similar to that described above. The national constitution 
prescribes that the House of Representatives “ shall have the 
sole power of impeachment” and that “the Senate shall have 
the sole power to try all impeachments.” The House appoints 
managers to conduct the prosecution at the bar of the Senate, and 
the vote of the Senate is taken by putting the question separately 
to each member, who, during the trial, must he on oath or affirma- 
tion. In ordinary cases the president or president pro tempore of 
the Senate presides. l3ut when the president of the United States 
is on trial the presiding officer must be the chief justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. A two- thirds vote is necessary for 
conviction. The president, vice-president or any civil officer of 
the United States may be impeached for “ treason, bribery or 
other high crimes and misdemeanours,” and ii convicted, is re- 
moved from office and may be disqualified for holding any office 
under the government in future. The officer after removal is also 
“ liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment and punish- 
ment, according to law.” The term “ civil officers of the United 
States ” has been construed as being inapplicable to members of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 'J’lie president’s 
pardoning power does not extend to officers convicted, on im- 
peachment, of offences against the United States. Since the 
organization of the Federal government there have been only 
eight impeachment trials before the United States Senate, imd of 
those only two - the trials of Judge John Pickering, a Federal 
District judge for the District of New Hampshire, in 1803, on a 
charge of making decisions contrary to law and of drunkenness 
and profanity on the bench, and of Judge W. H. Humphreys, 
Judge of the Federal District Court of Tenne.ssee, in 1863, on a 
charge of making a secession speech and of accepting a judicial 
position under the Confederate Government — resulted in convic- 
tions. 'fhe two most famous cases are tho.se of Justice Samuel 
Chase of the United States Supreme Court in 1805, and of Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson, the only chief of the executive who has 
been impeached, in 1868. There is a conflict of opinion with re- 
gard to the power of the House to impeach a Federal officer who 
has resigned his office, and also with regard to the kind of offences 
for which an officer can be impeached, some authorities maintain- 
ing that only indictable offences warrant impeachment, and others 
that impeachment is warranted by any act highly prejudicial 
to the public welfare or subversive of any essential principle 
of government. The latter view was adopted by the House of 
Representatives when it impeached President Johnson. 

IMPERIAL CHAMBER (Reichskammergericht)^ the supreme 
judicial court of the Holy Roman Empire, during the period 
between 1495 ^he dissolution of the Empire in 1806. From 
the early middle ages there had been a supreme court of justice 
for the Empire — the 11 ofgenchi (or curia imperatoris^ as it were), 
in which the emperor himself presided. Py his side sat a body 
of SiSSGSsorii{Urtheilsfinder), who must be at least seven in number, 
and who might, in solemn cases, be far more numerous,^ the 
assessors who acted varying from time to time and from case 
to case. The Hofgericht was connected with the person of the 
emperor ; it ceased to act when he was abroad ; it died with 
his death. Upon him it depended for its efficiency ; and when, 
in the 15th century, the emperor ceased to command respect, 
his court lost the confidence of his subjects. The dreary reign 
of Frederick III. administered its deathblow and after 1450 
it ceased to sit. Its place was taken by the Kammergerickt, 

1 For instance, all the members of the diet might serve as Urtheils- 
finder in a case like the condemnation of Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, in the 12th century 
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which appeared side by side with the Hofgericht from 1415, and 
after 1450 replaced it altogether. The king (or his deputy) 
still presided in the Kammergericht and it was still his personal 
court ; but the members of the court were now officials — the 
consiliarii of the imperial aula (or Kammcr, whence the name 
of the court). It was generally the legal members of the council 
who sat in the Kammergericht (see under Aulic Council) ; 
and as they were generally doctors of civil law, the court which 
they composed tended to act according to that law, and thus 
contributed to the “ Reception ” of Roman law into Germany 
towards the end of the 15th century. The old Hofgericht had 
been filled, as it were, by amateurs (provided they knew some 
law, and were peers of the person under trial), and it had acted 
by old customary law ; the Kammergericht, on the contrary, was 
composed of lawyers, and it acted by the written la^ of Rome. 
Even the Kammergericht, however, fell into disuse in the later 
years of the reign of Frederick 111 . ; and the creation of a new 
and efficient court became a matter of pressing necessity, and 
wa.s one of the most urgent of the reforms which were mooted 
in the reign of Maximilian I. 

This new court was eventually created in 1495 ; and it bore 
the name of Reichskam?nergericht, or Imperial Chamber. It 
was distinguished from the old Kammergericht by the essential 
fact that it was not the personal court of the emperor, but the 
official court of the Empire (or Reich — whence its name). This 
change was a natural result ol the peculiar character of the move- 
ment of refonn which was at this time attempted by the electors, 
under the guidance of Bcrtold, elector of Mainz. Their aim 
was to substitute for the old and personal council and court 
appointed and controlled by the emperor a new and official 
council, and a new and official court, appointed and controlled 
by the diet (or rather, in the ultimate resort, by the electors). 
The members of the Imperial Chamber, which was created by 
the diet in 1495 in order to serve as such a court were therefore 
the agents of the ICmpire, and not of the emperor. The emperor 
appointed the president ; the Empire nominated the assessors, 
or judges.^ There were originally sixteen assessors (afterwards, 
as a rule, eighteen) : half of these were to be doctors of Roman 
law, while half were to be knights ; but after 1555 it became 
nece.ssary that the latter should be learned in Roman law, 
even if they had not actually taken their doctorate. 

Thus the Empire at last was possessed of a court, a court 
resting on the enactment of the diet, and not on the emperor’s 
will ; a court paid by the Empire, and not by the emperor ; 
a court resident in a fixed place (until 1693, Spires, and after- 
wards, from 1693 to 1806, Wetzlar), and not attached to the 
emperor’s person. The original intention of the court was that 
it should repress private war (Fehde), and maintain the public 
peace (Landfriede). The great result which in the issue it served 
to achieve was the final “ Reception ” of Roman law as the 
common law of Germany. That the Imperial Chamber should 
itself administer Roman law was an inevitable result of its com- 
position ; and it was equally inevitable that the composition 
and procedure of the supreme imperial court should be imitated 
in the various states which composed the Empire, and that 
Roman law should thus become the local, as it was already 
the central, law of the land. 

The province of the Imperial Chamber, as it came to be 
gradually defined by statute and use, extended to breaches of 
the public peace, cases of arbitrary distraint or imprisonment, 
pleas which concerned the treasury, violations of the emperor’s 
decrees or the laws passed by the diet, disputes about property 
between immediate tenants of the Empire or the subjects of 
different rulers, and finally suits against immediate tenants of 
the Empire (with the exception of criminal charges and matters 
relating to imperial fiefs, which went to the Aulic Council). It 

- The attempt to create a new and official council ultimately 
failed. 

^ More exactly, the emperor nominates, according to the regular 
usage of later times, a certain number of members, partly as emperor, 
and partly as the sovereign of his hereditary estates ; while the 
rest, who form the majority, arc nominated partly by the electors 
and partly by the six ancient circles. 
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had also cognizance in cases of refusal to do justice ; and:it acrted 
as a court of appeal from territorial courts in civil and, to a small 
extent, in criminal cases, though it lost its competence as a court 
of appeal in all territories which enjoyed a privilr^tmi de non 
appitlando (such as, the territories of the electors*). The 
business of the court was, however, badly done ; the delay was 
interminable, thanks, in large measure, to the want of funds, 
which pTBvontsttd the mainteniuice of the proper number of judges. 
In all its business it suffered from the competition of tlie Aulic 
Council (q ^.) ; for that body, having lost all executive com- 
petence ^er the i6th century, had also devoted kself exclusively 
to judicial work. Composed of the personal advisers of the 
emperor, the Aulic Council did justice on his behalf (the erection 
of a court to do justice for the Empire having left the emperor 
still possessed of the right to do justice for himself through 
his consiUarii) ; and it may thus he said to be the descendant 
of tlie old Kammergericht. The competition between the Aulic 
Council and the Imperial Chamber was finally regulated by 
the treaty of Westplialia, which laid it down thict the court 
which first dealt with a case slioukl .alone have competence to 
pursue it. 

See R. Schroder, Lehrbuch dev detUschen Reckisqe&chichte (Leipzig, 
IU04) : J. N. iiarptprecht, Siaatsaafclav des RetchskammargevichU 
(1757-17^5) ; aiul G. Stobl>e, Reicfuiho/gerioht und Reichskammir- 
gertohi (Leipzig, 187^1). (E. B«.) 

IMPERIAL CITIES OR TOWNS, the usual English translation 
of Reichsstddie^ an expression of frequent occurrence in German 
history. These were cities and towns subject to no authority 
except that of the emperor, or German king, in other words 
they were immediate ; the earliest of tliem stood on the demesne 
land of their sovereign, and they often grew up around his 
palaces. A distinction was thus made between a Reichsstadt 
and a Lcmdjitadty the latter being dependent upon some prince, 
not upon the emperor direct. The term Freie ReicJisstadty which 
is sometimes used in the same sense as RmchssUidiy is rightly 
only applicable to seven cities, Basel, Strassburg., Spires, Worms, 
Mainz, Cologne and Regensburg. Having freed themselves 
from the dominalkm of their ecclesiastical lords these called 
themselves Fretsiadte and in practice their position was in- 
distinguishable from that of the Rrichsstddte. 

In the middle ages many other places won the co.veted position 
of a Reirhsstadt. Some gained it by gift luid others by purchase ; 
some won it by force of arms, others usurped it during times 
of anarchy, while a number secured it through the extinction 
of dominant families, like the Blohenstaufen. There were many 
more free towns in southern than in northern Germany, hut 
their number was continually fluctuating, for their liberties 
were lost much more quickly than they were gained. Mainz 
was conquered and subjected to the archbishop in 146c. Some 
free towns fell into the hands of various princes of the Empire 
and others placed themselves \noluntarHy under such protection. 
Some, like Donou worth in 1607, were deprived of their privileges 
by the emperor on account of real, or supposed, offences, while 
others were separated from the Empire by conquest. In 
1648 Besangon passed into the possession of Spain, Basel 
hod already thrown in its lot with the Swiss confedeiation, 
while Strassburg, Colmar, Hagenau and others were .seized by 
Louis XIV. 

Meanwhile the free towns hod been winning valuable privileges 
in addition to those which they already possessed, and the 
wealthier among them, like Liibeck and Augsburg, were practi- 
cally mperia. tn tmperio, wiiging war and making peace, and 
ruling their people without any outside interference. But they 
had also learned that union is strength. They formed alliances 
among diemselves, both for offence and for defence, and these 
Stddl^ unde had an important mfluence on the course of German 
history in the 14th and 15th centuries. These leagues were 
frequently at war with the ecclesiastical and secular potentates 
of their district and in general they were quite able to hold their 
own in these quarrels. The right of the free towns to be repre- 
sented in the imperial diet was formally recognized in 1489, and 
about the same time they divided themselves into two groups. 


or benohex, the Rhenish and the Swabian. By the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648 they were formally constituted os the third 
college 'of the diet. A list drawn up in 142.2 mentions 75 free 
cities, another drawn up in J521 mentions 84, but at the time 
of the French Revolution the number had decrfia.sed to 51. At 
this time the Rhenish free cities were ; Cologne, Abt-la-Cliapelle, 
Liibeck, Worms, Spires, Frraokfort^on-the-Main, Goskr, Bremen, 
Hamburg, Muhlhausen, Nordhausen, Dortmund, Friedbeig and 
Wetzlar. The Swabian irec' cities were : Regensburg, Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, Him, Esslingen, Reutlingen, Nordlingen, Rotlien- 
burg-on- Che- Tauber, Schwabisch-Hall, Rottweil, Ueherlingcn, 
Hiflilbronn, Mcmmingen, Gmiind, Dinkelsbuhl, Lindau, Biberach, 
Ravensburg, Schweinfuit, Kempteu, Windsheim, Kaulbeuern, 
Weil, Wangea, Isay, Pfullendorf, Offenhurg, Leutkirch, Wimpfen, 
Weissenburg, Giengen, Gengenbaeh, Zell, Buchom, Aalen, 
Buchau and Bopfingen. But a large proportion of them 
had as little claim to their exceptional position as the pocket 
boroughs of Great Britain and IrelaJid had before the passing of 
the Reform Bill of 1832. 

By tlie peace of Luneville in 1801 Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Worms and Spires were taken by France, and by tlie decision 
of the imperial deputation of 1803 six cities only : Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Bremen, Augsburg, Frankfort-on-Main and Nuremberg, 
were allowed to keep their Reicksjreihett, or in other words to 
hold directly of the Empire. This number was soon further 
reduced. On the dissolution of the Empire in 1806 Augsburg 
and Nuremburg passed under the sovereignly of Bavaria, and 
Frankfort was made the s*eat of a duchy for Karl I heodor von 
D'dberg, elector and archbishop of Mainz, who was appointed 
prince primate of the Confederation of the Rhine. When the 
German Confederation was established in 1815 Hamburg, 
Lubeck, Bremen and Frankfort were recognized as free cities, 
and the first three hold that position in the modern German 
empire ; hut Frankfort, in consequence of the part it took in 
the war of j.866, bst its independence and was annexed by 
Prussia. 

In the earlier years of their existence the free cities were under 
tlie jurisdiction of an imperial officer, who was called the 
Rdchsvogt or imperial advocate, or sometimes the ReichssehuU- 
hem or imperial procurator. As time went on many of the 
cities purchased the right of filling these offices with their own 
nominees ; and in several instances the imperial authority fell 
practically into desuetude except when it was stirred into action 
by pecnliar circumstances. I'he intenial constitution of the 
free cities was organized after no common model, alUiough 
several of them hiud a constitution drawn up in imitation of 
that of (nlogne, which was one of the first to assert its 
independrnce. 

For the history of the free dlios, sec J, J. Moser, RevrhesUidtisches 
Hamlbuc-k (Tiibingen, 1732) ; D. Haniein, Anmerkungen uber die 
CieschitJUe dev Reichsitadtc (tllm, 1775) ; A. Wciidt, iieschretbung 
der kaiserlichen freten Reuhsstddte (I.eipzig, 1804) ; G. W. Hugo, 
Die Mediatisirung der deutsrken Rrirhsstadte (Carlsruhe, 1838) ; (L 
Waltz, Deutsche I'evfassungsgssohtckie (Kiel, 1844 fol.) ; G. I., von 
Maurer, GeschichU der Siadteverfassung vn Deutschland (Erlangen, 
1869-1871) ; W. Arnold, Ver/assungsgrschdehie der deutschen 
Frei^stadte (Gotha, 1854) ; P. BnUclcc, Die Entwtckelung der Reichs- 
standschafi der Stddte (Hamburg, r88i) ; A. M. Ehrentraut, Unter^ 
smhtmgen Uber die Frage der Frei- und ReUhsstddte (Leipzig, 1902) : 
and S. Rietsdied, UntersuoJmngen eur Geschickic der deuischen Siadtver-' 
fa&sung (Leipzig, 1905). See dso the article Commune. (A W. H.*) 

DIPEY, fiiB ELIJAH (1732-1809), chief justice of Bengal, 
was born on the 13th of June 1732, and educated at West- 
minster with Warren Hastings, who was his intimate friend 
throughout life. In 1773 he was appointed the first chief justice 
of the new supreme court at Calcutta, and in 1775 presided at 
the trkd of Nuncomar (^q.v.) for forgery, with which his name 
has been chiefly connected in history. His impeiudiment was 
unsuccessfully attempted in the House of Commons in 1787, 
and lie is . accused by Macaulay of comapiring with Hastings to 
commit a judicial murder ; but the whole question of the trial 
of Nuncomar has been examined in detail by Sir James Eitziames 
Stephen, who states that “ no man ever had, or could have, a 
fairer trial than Nuncomar, and Impey in particular behaved 
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with a^lute fairness and as much indulgence as was compatible 
with his duty/^ 

See E. B. Impey, SirEHjuh Impey (1846) ; and 'Sir James Stsphan^ 
The .^ry of Nimcofwar and the Impeachmetut of Sir Elijah Impey 
{ i 88 ( 3 ) • 

IMPHAL, the capital of the state of Manipur (^.y.) in eastern 
Bengal and Assam, on the north-east frontier of India, situated 
at the confluence of three rivers. Pop. (ryoi) 67,903. It is 
really only a collection of villages buried amid trees, with a 
clearing containing the palace of the raja, the cantonments, and 
the hxnises of the few European residents. 

IMPLEMENT (Lat. intpiemmtum, a filling up, from implore, 
to fill), in ordinary usage, a tool, especially in the plural for the 
set of tools necessary far a particular trad^ or for completing a 
particular piece of work (see Toois). It is also the most general 
term applied to the weapons and tools that remain of those 
used by primitive man. The Late Lat. implementuniy more 
usually in the plunll, tmpkmenia, was used for alU the objects 
necessary to stock or “ fill up ” a house, farm, &c. ; it was thus 
applied to furniture of a house, the vestments and sacred vessels 
of a church, and to articles of clothing, &c. The transition to 
the necessary outfit of a trade, &c., is easy. In its original 
Latin sense of “ filling up,” the term survivevS in Scots law, 
meaning full performance or fulfilment ” of a contract, agree- 
ment, &c. ; “ to implement ” is thus also used in Scots law for 
to carry out, perform. 

IMPLUVIUM, the Latin tonn for the sunk part of the floor 
in the atrium of a Greek or Roman house, which was contrived 
to receive the water passing through the complnvium (q.v.) of 
the roof. The impUivium was generally in imirhle and sunk 
about a foot below the floor of the atrium. 

IMPOSITION (from Lat. tmponere, to pdace or lay upon), in 
ecclesiastical usage, the ” laying on ” of hands by a bishop at 
tlie services of confirmation and ordination as a sign that some 
special spiritual gilt is conferred, or that the recipient is set apart 
for some special service or work. The word is al«o uaed of the 
levying of a burdensome or unfair tax or duty, and of a penalty, 
and hence is applied to a punishment task given to a schoolboy. 
From “ impose ” in the sense of “ to pass off ” on some one, 
imposition means also a trick or deception, in the printing 
trade the term is used of the arrangement of pages of type in 
the ” forme,” being one of the stages between composing and 
printing. 

IMPOST (through the O. Fr. from l^t, impesitwn, a thing 
laid irpon another ; the modem French is impot), a tax or tribute, 
and particularly a duty levied on imported or exported mer- 
chandise (see Taxation, Customs Duties, Excise, &c.). In 
architecture, “ impost ” (in Cierman Kdmpf^) is a teem applied 
in Italian to the doorpost, but in English restricted to the upper 
memlxir of the same, from which the arch springs. 'Fhis may 
either be in the same plane a.s the arch mould or projecting and 
forming a plain band or elaborately moulded, in which case the 
mouldings are known as impost mouldings. Sometimes the 
complete entablature of a smaller order is employed, as in tfie 
case of the Venetian or Palkdian window, where the central 
opening has twi arch resting on the entablature of the pilasters 
which flank the smaller window on each aide. In Romanesque 
and Gothic work the capitals with their abaci take the place of 
the impost mouldings. 

IMPOTENCE (Lat. impoienha, want of power), the term used 
in law for the inability of a husband or wife to have marital 
intercourse. In English matrimonial law if impotence exists in 
either of the parties to a marriage at the time of its solemnization 
the marriage is voidable oh inilio. A suit for millity on the ground 
of impotence can only be brought by the party who suffers the 
injury. Third persons — however great their interest — carmot 
sue for a decree on this ground, nor can a marriage be impeached 
after the death of one of the parties. The fild rule of the ecdesi- 
astiral courts was to require a triennial cohabitation between the 
parties prior to the institution of the suit, but this has been 
practically abrogated (fr. v. G., iSqi, L»R. 2 P.C.D. 387), In 
suits for nullity on the ground of impotence, medical evidencae 
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as!to the condfikion of the j^rties is neqessary and a coramisskm 
of two medical inspectors is usually appointed by the registrar 
of the court for the purpoBe of examining the parties ; such 
cases are heard in camera^ :ln the United States impotence is 
a groundior nullity in most states. In Germany it is recognized 
os a groundlfor amiulmenit, but not so in France. 

IMPRESSIONISM » The word ” Impressionist ” has come 
to have a xnoce general application in England than in France, 
where it took emrenoy as the nicknaane of a definite group of 
painters exhibiting together, and was adopted by th^selves 
during the conflict of opinion which the novelty of their art 
excited. The word therefore belongs to the class of nicknames 
or battle-names, like Romanticist,” “ Naturalist,” Realist,” 
which preceded it, words into wliich the acuteness of controversy 
infuses more of theoretical purport than the work of the artists 
denoted .surcests to later times, 'rhe painters included in such 
a “ school differ so much among themsehTs, and so little 
from their predecessors compared with tlie points of likeness, 
that we may well see in these recurring effervescences of official 
and popular distaste rather the shock of individual force in the 
artist measured against contemporary mediocrity than the 
disturbance of a new doctrine. The ” Olympia ” of Manet, 
hooted at the Salon of 1865. as subversive of all tradition, decency 
and beauty, strikes the visitor to the Luxembourg ratlier as the 
reversion to a theme of litian by an artist of ruder vision than 
as the demonstration of a revolutionary in painting. Later 
developments of Uie school do appear to us revolutionary. 
With this warning in a matter still too near uB for final judgment, 
we may give some account of the Impressionists proper, and then 
turn to the wider significance sometimes given to the name. 

The words ImpresMonisUy J^tpremenismey are said to have 
arisen from a phrase in the preface to Manet’s catalogue of his 
pictures exhibited in i8{)7 during the Exposition Universelle, 
from which he was excluded. ” It is tlte effect,” he wrote, 
“ of sincerity to give to a painter’s works m character that;raakes 
them resemble a protest, whereas the painter has only thought 
of rendering his impression.” An alternative' origin is a.catalogue 
in which Claude Monet entitled a picture of sunri^je at sea 

Une Impression.” The word was probably much used in the 
discussions of the group, and was caught up \yy the critics as 
characteristic.^ At the earlier date the only meaning of the word 
was a claim fur individual liberty of subject and treatment. 
So far as subject went, most, though not all, of Manet’s pictures 
were modern and actual of his Paris, for his power lay in the 
representation of the thing before his eye, and nut in fanciful 
invention. His simplicity ui this respect brought him into 
collision with popular prejudice when, in the “ D6jeuner sur 
I’herbe” (1863), he painted a modem feie ehampHre, The 
actual characters of his painting at this period, so fancifully 
reproached and praised, may be grouped under two heads, 
(i) The expression of the object by a few carefully chosen values 
in flattish patches. Those patches are placed side by side with 
little attenuation of tlieir sharp collision. This simpUficatiaii 
of colour and tone recalls by its brood effects of light and sil- 
houette on the one hand Velasquez, on the other the extreme 
simplification made by the Jtqxmese for the purposes of colour- 
printing. Manet, like the other painters of his group, was 
influenced by these newly discovert works of art. The image, 
thus treated, has remarkable hardiness and vigour, and also 
great decorative breadth. Its vivacity and intensity of aspect 
is gained by the sacrifice of many minor gradations, and by the 
judgment with which the leading values have been determined. 
This matching of values produces, technically, a “ solid ” 
painting, without glazing or elaborate transparency in shadows, 
(e) During this period Manet makes constant progress towards 
a fair, clear colour. In liis early work the patches of blond 
colour are relieved against block shadows ; later these shadows 
dear up, and in place of an indeterminate brown sauce we find 

^ Mr H. P. Hain Friswcll lia^ pointed out that the word " impres- 
sion occurs frequently in Chevreul's book on colour ; but it is also 
enrrent among the critics. See Ruskin's chapter on Turner's coa^ 
position — “ impressioai on tke^inind." 
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shadows that are colours. A typical picture of this period is 
the “ Musique aux Tuileries/’ refused by the Salon of 1863. 
In this we have an actual out-of-doors scene rendered with a 
frankness and sharp taste of contemporary life surprising to 
contemporaries, with an elision of detail in the treatment of a 
crowd and a seizing on the chief colour note and patch that 
characterize each figure equally surprising, an effort finally to 
render the total high-pitched gaiety of the spectacle as a banquet 
of sunlight and colour rather than a collection of separate 
dramatic groups. 

For life oi Iidouard Manet (iS^2-i883) sec Edmond Bazire, Manet 
(Paris, 1884). An idea of the state of popular feeliiiR may be gained 
by reading Zola's eloquent defence in Mon Salon, which appeared m 
L'^vdneuieut (1866) and J^douard Manet (1867), both reprinted in 
Mes Haines (Paris, 1880). The same author has embodied many of 
the impressionist ideals 111 Claude Lantier, the fictitious hero of 
L'Qimre. Other writers belonging to Manet’s group are Theodore 
Duret, author of Les Peintres fraufais en jSbj and Critique d'avant- 
garde, articles and catalogue-])refaces reprinted 1885. See also, for 
Manet and others, J. K Huysman’s I.'Art moderne (1883) and 
Certains. Siiinniaries ol the literature of the whole period will be 
found in R. Miitlicr, 7 he History of Modern Painting (tr. Londfin, 
i8q()), not always tru.stworthy in detail, and Miar. R G. Kingsley, 
A History of hrendi Art (iSyy). For an interesting critical account 
see W. C. Brownell, French Art (iSyz). 

The second period, to which the name is sometimes limited, 
is complicated by the emergence of new figures, and it is difficult 
as yet, and perhaps will always remain difficult, to say how 
much of originality belongs to each artist in the group, 'i’he 
main features are an intenser .study of illumination, a greater 
variety of illuminations, and a revolution in jacture with a view 
to pressing closer to a high pitch of light. Manet plays his part 
in this development, but we shall not be wrong probably in giving 
to Claude Monet (b. 1840) the chief role as the instinctive artist of 
the period, and to Camille Pissarro (b. 1830) a very large part 
as a painter, curious in theory and experiment. Monel at the 
early date of 1866 had painted a picture as daring in its naive 
brutality of out-of-door illumination as the “ Dejeuner sur 
I’herbe.” But this picture has the breadth of patch, solidity 
and suavity of paste of Manet’s practice. During the siege of 
Paris (1870-71) Monet and Pissarro were in London, and there 
the study of Turner’s pictures enlarged their ideas of the pitch 
in lighting and range of effect possible in painting, and also 
suggested a new handling of colour, by small broken touches 
in place of the large flowing touches characteristic of Manet. 
This method of painting occupied much of the discussion of the 
group that centred round Manet at the Caf6 Guerbois, in the 
Batignolles quarter (hence called L'jicole de Hatigvolles), The 
ideas were : (i) Abolition of conventional brown tonality. But 
all browns, in the for\'our of this revolt, went the way of con- 
ventional brown, and all ready-made mixtures like the umbers, 
ochres, siennas were banished from the palette. Black itself 
was condemned. (2) The idea of the spectrum, as exhibiting the 
series of “ primary ” or “ pure ” colours, directed the reformed 
palette. Six colours, besides white, were admitted to represent 
the chief hues of the spectrum. (3) These colours were laid on 
the canvas with as little previous mixture on the palette as 
possible to maintain a maximum of luminosity, and were fused 
by touch on the canvas as little as possible, for the same reason. 
Hence the “ broken ” character of the touch in this painting, 
and the subordination of delicacies of form and suave continuity 
of texture to the one aim of glittering light-and-colour notation. 
Justification of these procedures was sought in occasional 
features of the practice of E. Delacroix, of Watteau, of J. B, 
Chardin, in the hatchings of pastel, the stipple of water-colour. 
With the ferment of theory went a parti pris for translating 
all effects into the upper registers of tone (cf. Ruskin’s chapter 
on Turner’s practice in Modern Painters), and for emphasizing 
the colour of shadows at the expense of their tone. The charac- 
teristic work of this period is landscape, as the subject of illumina- 
tion strictly observed and followed through the round of the day 
and of the seasons. Other pictorial motives were subordinated 
to this research of effect, and Monet, with a haystack, group of 
poplars, or church front, has demonstrated the variety of lighting 
that the day and the season bring to a single scene. Besides 


Pissarro, Alfred Sisley (1840-1899) is a member of the group, 
and Manet continues his progress, influenced by the new ideas 
in pictures like “ Le Linge ” and “ Chez le P^re Lathuille.” 

Edmond Degas (b. 1834), a severe and learned draughtsman, 
is associated with this landscape group by his curiosity in the 
ppression of momentaiy action and the effects of artificial 
illumination, and by his experiments in broken colour, more 
particularly in pastel. The novelty of his matter, taken from 
unexplored corners of modem life, still more the daring and 
irony of his observation and points of view, and the strangeness 
of his composition, strongly influenced by Japanese art, enriched 
the associations now gathering about the word “ impressionist." 
Another name, that of Auguste Renoir (b. 1841), completes 
the leading figures of the group. Any ‘‘ school ” programme 
would be strained to breaking-point to admit this painter, 
unless on the very general grounds of love of bright colour, 
sunlit places and independence of vision. He has no science 
of drawing or of tone, but wins a precarious charm of colour 
and expression. 

The landscape, out-ol-duors line, which unites in this period with 
Manet’s line, may be represented by these names : J. B, Corot, 
J. J3. Jongkmd, Boudin, Monel. Monet’s real teacher was E«gt'‘ne 
Boudin (1824-1 89S). (See Ciustavc Cahen’s Euqdne Boudin, Paris, 
1900). They, and others of the group, worked together in a painters’ 
colony at Saint Simeon, near Honfleur. 11 is usual to date the origin 
of plein-air painting, i,e. painting out-of-doors, in an out-of-doors key 
of lone, from a jacture Manet painted in the garden ol tie Nittis, just 
before the outbreak of war m 1870. This dates only Manet's change 
to the lighter key and looser handling. 1 1 was Monel who carried the 
practice to a logical extreme, working on his canvas only dunng the 
effect and in its presence. The method of Degas is altogether difler- 
ciiL, viz., a combination in the studio from innumerable notes anti 
observations. It will be evident from what has been said abo\’e that 
impressionistic painting is an artistic ferment, corresponding to the 
scientific research into the principles of light and colour, just as 
carher movements in jiainting coincided witli the scientific study ol 
perspective and anatomy. Chevreul’s famous book, already referred 
to, l)e la lot du contraste stmuHand drs couleurs (1838), established 
certain laws of interaction for colours adjacent to one another 
He .still, however, referred the sensations of colour to the three im- 
possible " primaries " of Brewster — reel, blue and yellow. The 
Young-Helmholtz theory affected the jialette of the Impressionists, 
and the work of Ogden Rood, Colour (Inlernat. Scientific Senes, 
1879-1881), published in English, French and German, furnished the 
theorists with formulae measuring the degradation of pitch suffered 
by pigments in mixture. 

The Impressionist group (with the excejition of Manet, who still 
fought for his place in the Salon) exhibited together for the first 
time as L'Exposition des Impressionistes at Nadar’s, Boulevard des 
Capuemes, in 1874. They were then taken up by the dealer Durand - 
Ruel, and the succeeding exhibitions in 187O, 1877, 1879, 1880, 1881. 
1 882 and 1880 were held by him in various galleries The full history' 
of these exhibitions, with the names of the jiaintcrs, will be found lu 
two works ’ Felix-F6n^on, Les Jmpre'isioniste^ en 1 ,SS 6 (Paris, t 8H6), 
and G. Geffroy, La Vte artishque (“ Histoire de rimpressioni.sme," in 
vol for 1894). See also G. Leeomte, L'Art impressumistc d'aprds lu 
coUeition prwde de M. Durand-Ruel (Pans, 1892) ; Duranty, La 
Peiniure nouvelle (187O)- Besides the names already cited, some 
others may be added • Madame Berthe Morisot, .sister-in-law o' 
Manet ; Paul Cezanne, belonging to the Manet-Pissarro group ; and, 
later, Gauguin. J. F. Raffaelli applied a " characteristic ” drawing, 
to use his word, to scenes in the dismal suburbs of Paris ; Forain, the 
satiric draughtsman, was a disciple of Degas, as also Zandomeneghi. 
Miss Mary Cassatt was his pupil. Caillebotte, who bequeathed the 
collection of Impre.ssionist jmintings now in the Luxembourg, was 
also an exhibitor , and Boudin, who linked the movement to the 
earlier schools. 

The first exhibitions of the Impressionists in I.ondon were in 1882 
and 1883, but their fortunes there cannot be pursued in the present 
article, nor the history of the movement beyond its originators, 
This excludes notable figures, of which M. Besnard may be chosen 
as a type. 

In Manet’s painting, even in the final steps he took towards 
“ la peinture claire,” there is nothing of the " decomposition 
of tones ” that logically followed from the theories of his followers. 
He recognized the existence in certain illuminations of the 
violet shadow, and he adopted in open-air work a looser and 
more broken touch. The nature of his subjects encouraged 
such a handling, for the painter who attempts to note froni 
nature the colour values of an elusive effect must treat form in a 
summary fashion, still more so when the material is in constant 
movement like water. Moreover, in the river-side subjects 
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near Paris there was a great deal that was only pictorially 
tolerable when its tone was subtracted from the details of its 
form. Monet’s painting carries the shorthand of form and 
broken colour to extremity j the flowing touch of Manet is 
chopped up into harsher, smaller notes of tone, and the pitch 
pushed up till all values approach the iridescent end of the register. 
It was in 1886 that the doctrinaire ferment came to a head, and 
what was supposed to be a scientific method of colour was 
formulated. This was pointillisme, the resolution of the colours 
of nature back into six bands of the rainbow or spectrum, and 
their representation on the canvas by dots of unmixed pigment. 
These dots, at a sufficient distance, combine their hues in the 
eye with the effect of a mixture of coloured lights, not of pigments, 
so that the result is an increase instead of a loss of luminosity. 
There are several fallacies, however, theoretical and practical, 
in this “ spectral palette ” and pointillist method. If we depart 
from the three primaries of the Helmholtz hypothesis, there is 
no reason why we should stop at six hues instead of six hundred. 
But pigments follow the spectrum series so imperfectly that 
the three primaries, even if we could exactly locate them, limit 
the palette considerably in its upper range. The sacrifice of 
black is quite illogical, and the lower ranges suffer accordingly. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether many painters have followed 
the laws of mixture of lights in their dotting, e.g. dotting green 
and red together to product yellow. It may be added that 
dotting with oil pigment is in practice too coarse and inaccurate 
a method. This innovation of pointillisme is generally ascribed 
to George Seurat (d. 1890), whose picture, “ La Grande Jatte,’’ 
was exhibited at the Rue Laffitte in 1886. Pissarro experimented 
in the new method, but abandoned it, and other names among 
the Pointillistes are Paul Signac, Vincent van Gogh, and van 
Rysselberghe. The theory opened the way for endless casuistries, 
and its extravagances died out in the later exhibition of the 
Independants or were domesticated in the Salon by painters 
like M. Henri Martin. 

The first modern painter to concern himself scientifically with the 
reactions of complementary colours appears to have been Delacroix 
(J. Leonardo, it should be remembered, left some notes on the 
subject). It is claimed for Delacroix that as early as 1825 he ob- 
served and made use of these reactions, anticipating the complete 
exposition of Chevreul. He certainly studied the treatise, and his 
biographers describe a dial-face he constructed for reference. He had 
quantities of little wafers of each colour, with which he tried colour 
effects, a curious anticipation of pointillist technique. The ^intil- 
lists claim him as their grandfather. See Paul Signac, *' D'Eug^ne 
Delacroix au N6o-lmpressionnisme " {Revue Blanche, 1898). For a 
fuller discussion of the spectral palette .see the Saturday Review, 2nd, 
9th and 23rd February and 23rd March 1901. 

In England the ideas connected with the word Impressionism 
have been refracted through the circumstances of the British 
schools. The questions of pitch of light and iridescent colour 
had already arisen over the work of Turner, of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and also of G. F. Watts, but less isolated and 
narrowed, because the art of none of these limited itself to the 
pursuit of light. Pointillisme, after a fashion, existed in British 
water-colour practice. But the Pre-Raphaelite school had 
accustomed the English eye to extreme definition in painting 
and to elaboration of detail, and it happened that the painting 
of James M'Neill Whistler ^Grosvenor Gallery, 1878) brought 
the battle-name Impressionism into England and gave it a 
different colour. Whistler’s method of painting was in no 
way revolutionary, and he preferred to transpose values into 
a lower key rather than compete with natural pitch, but his 
vision, like that of Manet under the same influences, Spanish 
and Japanese, simplified tone and subordinated detail. These 
characteristics raised the whole question of the science and art 
of aspect in modern painting, and the field of controversy was 
extended backwards to Velasquez as the chief master of the 
modems. “ Impressionism ” at first had meant individualism 
of vision, later the notation of fugitive aspects of light and of 
movement ; now it came to mean breadth in pictorial vision, 
all the simplifications that arise from the modem analysis of 
aspect, and especially the effect produced upon the parts of a 
picture-field by attending to the impression of the whole. Ancient 
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painting analyses aspect into three separate acts as form, tone 
and colour. All forms are made out with equal clearness by 
a conventional outline ; over this system of outlines a second 
system of light and shade is passed, and over this again a system 
of colours. Tone is conceived as a difference of black or white 
added to the tints, and the colours are the definite local tints 
of the objects (a blue, a red, a yellow, and so forth). In fully 
developed modem painting, instead of an object analysed 
into sharp outlines covered with a uniform colour darkened or 
lightened in places, we find an object analysed into a number 
of surfaces or planes set at different angles. On each of these 
facets the character of the object and of the illumination, with 
accidents of reflection, produces a patch called by modem painters 
a value,” because it is colour of a particular value or tone. 
(With each difference of tone, “ value ” implies a difference 
of hue also, so that when we speak of a different tone of the 
same colour we are using the word “ same ” in a loose or approxi- 
mate sense.) These planes or facets define themselves one 
against another with greater or less sharpness. Modem technique 
follows this modem analysis of vision, and in one act instead 
of three renders by a “ touch ” of paint the shape and value 
of these facets, and instead of imposing a uniform ideal outline 
at all their junctions, allows these patches to define themselves 
against one another with variable sharpness. 

Blurred definition, then, as it exists in our natural view of 
things, is admitted into painting; a blurring that may arise 
from distance, from vapour or smoke, from brilliant light, 
from obscurity, or simply from the nearness in value of adjacent 
objects. Similarly , much detail that in primitive art is elaborated 
is absorbed by rendering the aspect instead of the facts known 
to make up that aspect. Thus hair and fur, the texture of 
stuffs, the blades of grass at a little distance, become patches of 
tone showing only their larger constructive markings. But the 
blurring of definitions and the elimination of detail that we find 
in modern pictorial art are not all of this ready-made character. 
We have so far only the scientific analysis of a field of view. 
If the painter were a scientific reporter he would have to pursue 
the systems of planes, with their shapes and values, to infinity. 
Impressionism is the art that surveys the field and determines 
which of the shapes and tones are of chief importance to the 
interested eye, enforces these, and sacrifices the rest. Con- 
struction, the logic of the object rendered, determines partly 
this action of the eye, and also decoration, the effects of rhythm 
in line and harmony in fields of colour. These motives belong 
to all art, but the specially impressionist motive is the act of 
attention as it affects the aspect of the field. We are familiar, 
in the ordinary use of the eye, with two features of its structure 
that limit clearness of vision. There is, first, the spot of clear 
vision on the retina, outside of which all falls away into blur ; 
there is, secondly, the action of focus. As the former limits 
clear definition to one spot in the field extended vertically and 
laterally, so focus limits clear definition to one plane in the third 
dimension, viz. depth. If three objects. A, B and C, stand 
at different depths before the eye, we can at will fix A, whereupon 
B and C must fall out of focus, or B, whereupon A and C must 
be blurred, or C, sacrificing the clearness of A and B. All this 
apparatus makes it impossible to see everything at once with 
equal clearness, enables us, and forces us for the uses of real 
life, to frame and limit our picture, according to the immediate 
interest of the eye, whatever it may be. The painter instinctively 
uses these means to arrive at the emphasis and neglect that his 
choice requires. If he is engaged on a face he will now screw 
his attention to a part and now relax it, distributing the attention 
over the whole so as to restore the bigger relations of aspect. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds describes this process as seeing the whole 
“ with the dilated eye ” ; the commoner precept of the studios 
is ” to look with the eyes half closed ” ; a third way is to throw 
the whole voluntarily out of focus. In any case the result is 
that minor planes are swamped in bigger, that smaller patches 
of colour are swept up into broader, that markings are blurred. 
The final result of these tentative reviews records, in what is 
blurred and what is clear, the attention that has been distributed 
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to different parts, and to parts measured against the whole. 
The Impressionist painter does not allot so much detail to a face 
in a full-length portrait as to a head alone, nor to twenty figures 
on a canvas as to one. Again, he indicates by his treatment 
of planes and definitions whether the main subject of his picture 
is in the foreground or the distance. He persuades the eye to 
slip over hosts of near objects so that, as in life, it may hit a 
distant target, or concentrate its attack on what is near, while 
the distance falls away into a dim curtain. All those devices by 
which attention is directed and distributed, and the importance in 
space of an object established, affect impressionistic composition. 

It is an inevitable misunderstanding of painting which plays 
the game of art so closely up to the real aspects of nature that 
its' aim is that of mere exact copying. Painting like Manet’s, 
accused of being realistic in this sense, sufficiently disproves 
the accusation when examined. Never did painting show a 
parti pris more pronounced, even more violent. The elisions 
and assertions by which Manet selects what he finds significant 
and beautiful in the complete natural image are startling to the 
stupid realist, and the Impressionist may best be described 
as the painter who out of the completed contents of vision con- 
structs an image moulded upon his own interest in the thing 
seen and not on that of any imaginary schoolmaster. Accepting 
the most complex terms of nature with their special emotions, 
he uses the same freedom of sacrifice as the man who at the other 
end of the scale expresses his interest in things by a few scratches 
of outline. 'J'he perpetual enemy of both is the eclectic, who 
works for possible interests not his own. 

Some of the points touched on above will be found amplified 
in articles by the writer in The Albemarle (September 1892), the 
Fortnightly Review (June 1894), and The Artist (March- July 1890). 
An admirable exposition of Impressionism in this sense is K. A. M. 
Stevenson’s The Art of Velasquez (1895). Mr Stevenson was trained 
in the school of Cai'olu.s Duran, where impressionist painting was 
reduced to a system. Mr Sargent’s painting is a brilhant example 
of the system. (D. S. M.) 

IMPRISSMENT, the name given in JCnglish to the exercise 
of the authority of the state to “ press ” ^ or compel the service 
of the subject for the defence of the realm. Every sovereign 
state must claim and at times exercise this power. The “ draft- 
ing " of men for service in the American Civil War was a form 
of impressment. All the monarchical, or republican, govern- 
ments of Europe have e mplo\'ed the press at one time or another. 
AH forms of conscription, including the English ballot for the 
militia, are but regulations of this sovereign right. In England 
impressment may be looked upon as an erratic, and often 
oppressive, way of enforcing the common obligation to serve 
in “ the host ” or in the posse coniitatus (power of the county). 
In Scotland, where the feudal organization was very complete 
in the Lowlands, and the tribal organization no less complete 
in the Highlands, and where the state was weak, impressment 
was originally little known. After the union of the two parlia- 
ments in 1707, no distinction was made between the two divisions 
of Great Britain. In England the kings of the Plantagenet 
dynasty caused Welshmen to be pressed by the Lords Marchers, 
and Irish kerns to be pressed by the Lords Deputy, for their 
wars in France. Complaints were made by parliament of the 
oppressive use of this power as early as the reign of Edward III., 
but it continued to be exercised. Readers of Shakespeare will 
remember Sir John Falstaff's commission to press soldiers, and 
the manner, justified no doubt by many and familiar examples 
of the way in which the duty was performed. A small sum 

^ It is now accepted generally that “ to press " is a corruption of 
" prest,” as " impress ” is of " imprest,” but the word wa.s quite early 
connected with ” press,” to squcei:c, crush, hence to compel or force. 
The ” prest ” wa.s a sum of money advanced (O. Fr. prester, modern 
printer, to lend, Lat. praesiare, to stand before, provide, become 
surety for, &c.) to a person to enable Inm to perform some under- 
taking, hence used of earnest money given to soldiers on enlistment, 
or as the " coat and conduct ” money alluded to in this article, I'he 
methods of compulsion used to get men for military service naturally 
connected the word with ” to press ” (Lat. pressure, frequentative of 
premere) to force, and all reference to the money advanced was lost 
(see Skeat, Diet., 1898, and the quotation from H. Wedgwood, 
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called imprest-money, or coat and conduct money, was given 
to the men when pre.ssed to enable them to reach the appointed 
rendezvous. Soldiers were secured in this way by Queen Eliza- 
beth, by King Charles I., and by the parliament itself in the 
Civil War. The famous New Model Army of Cromwell was 
largely raised by impressment. Parliament ordered the county 
committees to select recruits of “ years meet for their employ- 
ment and well clothed.” After the Revolution of 1688 parlia- 
ment occasionally made use of this resource. In 1779 a general 
press of all rogues and vagabonds in London to be drafted 
into the regiments was ordered. It is said that all who were 
not too lame to run away or too destitute to bribe the parish 
constable were swept into the net. As they were encouraged 
to desert by the undisguised connivance of the officers and men 
who were disgusted with their company, no further attempt 
to use the press for the army was made. 

A distinction between the liability of sailors and of other 
men dates from the ifilh century. From an act of Philip and 
Mary (1556) it appears that the watermen of the Thames claimed 
exemption from the press as a privileged body. They were 
declared liable, and the liability was clearly meant to extend 
to service as a soldier on shore. In the fifth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth (1563) an art was passed to define the liability of the 
sailors. It is known as “ an Act touching politick considerations 
for the maintenance of the Navy.” By its term all fishermen 
and mariners were protected from being compelled ” to serve 
as any soldiers upon the Land or upon the Sea, otherwise than 
as a mariner, except it shall be to serve under any (aptain of 
some ship or vessel, for landing to do some special exploit which 
mariners have been used to do.” The operation of the act was 
limited to ten years, but it was renewed repeatedly, and v/as 
at last indefinitely prolonged in the sixteenth year of the reign 
of Charles 1 . (1631). By the Vagrancy Act of the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign (1597), disorderly serving-men and other dis- 
reputable characters, of w'hom a formidable list is given, were 
declared to l.>e liable to be impressed for service in the ileet. The 
” Takers,” as they were called in early times, the Pre.ss Gang 
of later days, were ordered to present their commission to two 
justices of the peace, who were bound to pick out ” such sufficient 
number of able men, as in the said commission shall be contained, 
to serve Her Majesty as aforesaid.” The justices of the peace 
in the coast districts, who were often themselves concerned in 
the shipping trade, were not alway.s zealous in enforcing the press. 
'J’he pressed sailors often deserted with the “ imprest money ” 
given them. Loud complaints were made by the naval officers 
of the bad quality of the men sent up to serve in the king’s 
ships. On the other hand, the Press Gangs were accused of 
extorting money, and of making illegal arrests. In the reign 
of Queen Anne (1703) an act was passed ” for the increase of 
Seamen and the better encouragement of navigation, and the 
protection of the Coal Trade.” The act which gave parish 
authorities power to apprentice boys to the sea exempted the 
apprentices from the press for three years, and until the age 
of eighteen. It especially reaffirmed the part of the Vagrancy 
Act of Elizabeth’s reign which left rogues and vagabonds subject 
to be pressed for the sea service. By the act for the ” Increase 
of Mariners and Seamen to navigate Merchant Ships and other 
trading ships or ves.sels,” passed in the reign of George 11 . (1740), 
all men over fifty-five were exempted from the press together 
with lads under eighteen, foreigners serving in British ship.s 
(always numerous in war time), and landsmen who had gone 
to sea during their first two years. The act for ” the better 
supplying of the citie.s of London and Westminster with fish ” 
gave exemption to all masters of fishing-boats, to four apprentices 
and one mariner to each boat, and all landsmen tor two years, 
except in case of actual invasion. By the act for the encourage- 
ment of insurance passed in 1774, the fire insurance companies 
in London were entitled to secure exemption for thirty water- 
men each in their employment. Masters and mates of merchant 
vessels, and a proportion of men pxT ship in the colliers trading 
from the north to London, were also exempt. 

Subject to such limitations as these, all seafaring men, and 
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watermen on rivers, were liable to be pressed between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty-five, and might be pressed repeatedly for 
so long as their liability lasted. The rogue and vagabond 
element were at the mercy of the justices of the peace. The 
frightful epidemics of fever which desolated the navy till late 
in the i8th century were largely due to the infection brought 
by the prisoners drafted from the ill-kept jails of the time. As 
service m the fleet was most unpopular with the sailors, the press 
could often only be enforced by making a parade of strength 
and employing troops. The men had many friends who were 
always willing to conceal them, and they themselves became 
expert in avoiding capture. There was, however, one way of 
procuring them which gave them no chance of evasion. The 
merchant ships were stopped at sea and the sailors taken out. 
This was done to a great extent, more especially in the case of 
homeward-bound vessels. On one occasion, in 1802, an East 
Indiaman on her way home was deprived of so many of her 
crew by a man of war in the Bay of Biscay that she was unable 
to resist a small French privateer, and was carried off as a prize 
with a valuable c.argo. The press and the jails failed to supply 
the number of men recjuired. In 1795 it was found necessary 
to impose on the counties the obligation to provide a quota ” 
of men, at their own expense. The local authorities provided the 
recruits by offering high bounties, often to debtors confined in 
the prisons. These desperate men were a very bad element in 
the navy. In 1797 they combined with the United Irishmen, 
of whom large numbers had been drafted into the fleet as vaga- 
bonds, to give a very dangerous political character to the mutinies 
at the Nore and on the south of Ireland. After the conclusion 
of the great Napoleonic wars in 1815 the power of the press was 
not again exercised. In 1835 an act was passed during Sir 
James Graham’s tenure of oflice as first lord of the admiralty, 
by which men who had once been pressed and had served for 
a period of five years were to be exempt from impressment in 
future. Sir James, however, emphatically reaffirmed the right 
of the crown to enforce the service of the subject, and therefore 
to impress the seamen. The introduction of engagements for 
a term of five years in 1853, and then of long service, has produced 
so large a body of voluntary recruits, and service in the navy 
is so popular, that the question has no longer any interest save 
an historical one. If compulsory service in the fleet should again 
become necessary it will not be in the form of the old system 
of impressment, which left the sailor .subject to compulsory 
service from the age of eighteen to fifty-five, and flooded the 
navy with the scum of the jails and the workhouse. 

Authorities. — Grose’s Mthtary Antiquities, for the general 
subject of impressment, vol. ii. p. 73 ct scq. S. R. Gardiner gives 
many details in his history of James 1 . and Charles L, and in Tfie 
Civil War. The acts relating to the navy are quoted in A Collection 
of the Statutes relating to the Admiralty, &c., published in i8io. Some 
curious information Is in the papers relating to the Brest Blockade 
edited by John Ley land for tlie Navy Record Society. Sir James 
Graliam’s speech is in Hansard for 1835. (D. H.) 

IMPROMPTU (from in proniptu, on the spur of the moment), 
a short literary composition which has not been, or is not 
supposed to have been, prepared beforehand, but owes its 
merit to the ready skill which produces it without premeditation. 
The word seems to have been introduced from the French 
language in the middle of the 17th century. Without question, 
the poets have, from earliest ages, made impromptus, and the 
very art of poetry, in its lyric form, is of the nature of a modified 
improvisation. It is supposed tliat many of the epigrams of 
the (ireeks, and still more probably those of the Roman satirists, 
particularly Martial, were delivered on the moment, and gained 
a great part, at least, of their success from the evidence which 
they gave of rapidity of invention. But it must have been 
difficult then, as it has been since, to be convinced of the value 
of that evidence. Who is to be sure that, like Mascarille in 
Les Precieuses ridicules ^ the impromptu-writer has not employed 
his leisure in sharpening his arrows ? James Smith received the 
highest praise for his compliment to Miss Tree, the canta trice : — 

On tills tree when a nightingale settles and sings, 

The Tree will return him as good as he brings. " 


This was extremely neat, but who is to say that James Smith 
had not polished it as he dressed for dinner ? One writer owed 
all his fame, and a seat among the Forty Immortals of the French 
Academy, to the reputation of his impromptus. This was the 
Marquis Fran9oi$ Joseph de St Aulaire (1643-1742). The piece 
which threw open the doors of the Academy to him in 1706 was 
composed at Sceaux, where he was staying with the duchess of 
Maine, who was guessing secrets, and who called him ApoUo. 
St Aulaire instantly responded : — 

” La divinit6 qui s'amuse 
A me demandor mon secret, 

Si j'6tais Apollon, ne serait pas ma muse, 

Elle .serait Thetis — et le jour finirait." 

This is undoubtedly as neat as it is impertinent, and if the 
duchess had given him no ground for preparation, this is typical 
of the iinpromptu at its best. Voltaire was celebrated for the 
savage wit of his impromptus, and was himself the subject of a 
famous one by Young. Less well known but more certainly 
extemporaneous is the couplet by the last-mentioned poet, who 
being asked to put something amusing in an album, and being 
obliged to borrow from Lord Chesterfield a pencil for the purpose, 
wrote : — 

“ Accept a miracle instead of wit, — 

See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ." 

The word “ impromptu ” is sometimes used to designate a short 
dramatic sketch, the type of which is Moli^re’s famous Impromptu 
du Versailles (1663), a miniature comedy in prose. 

IMPROVISATORE, a word used to describe a poet who recites 
verses which he composes on the spur of the moment, without 
previous preparation. The term is purely Italian, although in 
that language it would be more correctly spelt improwisatore. 
It became recognized as an English word in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and is so used by Smollett in his Travels 
(1766); he defines an improvisatore as “an individual who has 
the surprising talent of reciting verses extemix^re, on any sub- 
ject you propose,’^ In speaking of a woman, the female form 
improvtsatrice is sometimes used in English. 

Improvisation is a gift which properly belongs to those 
languages in which a great variety of grammatical inflections, 
wedded to simplicity of rhythm and abundance of rhyme, 
enable a poet to slur over difficulties in such a way as to satisfy 
the ear of his audience. In ancient times tlie greater part of 
the popular poetiy with which the leisure of listeners was 
beguiled was of this rhapsodical nature. But in modern Europe 
it was the troubadours, owing to the extreme flexibility of the 
languages of Provence, who distinguished themselves above all 
others as improvisatorcs. It is difficult to believe, however, 
that the elaborate compositions of these poets, which have come 
down to us, in which every exquisite artifice of versification is 
taken advantage of, can have been poured forth witliout pre- 
meditation. These poets, we must rather suppose, took a pride 
in the ostentation of a prodigious memory, most carefully trained, 
and poured forth in public what they had laboriously learned 
by heart in private. The Italians, however, in the i6th century, 
cultivated what seems to have been a genuine improvisation, 
in which the bards rhapsodized, not as they themselves pleased, 
but on subjects which were unexpected by them, and which 
were cliqsen on the spot by their patrons. Of these, the most 
extraordinary is said to have been Silvio Antoniano (1540-1603), 
who from the age of ten was able to pour out melodious verse on 
any subject which was suggested to him. He was brought to 
Rome, where successive popes so delighted in his talent that in 
1598 he was made a cardinal. In the 1 7th century the celebrated 
Metastasio first attracted attention by his skill as an improvi- 
satore. But he was excelled by Bernardino Perfetti (x68i-i 747), 
who was perhaps the most extraordinary genius of this class 
who has ever lived. He was seized, in his moments of composi- 
tion, with a transport which transfigured his whole person, and 
under this excitement he poured forth verses in a miraculous 
flow. It was his custom to be attended by a guitarist, who 
played a recitative accompaniment. In this way Perfetti 
made a triumphal procession through the cities of Italy, ending 
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Up with the Capitol of Rome, where Pope Benedict XIII. crowned 
him with laurel, and creat^ him a Roman citizen. One of 
the most remarkable improvisatores of modem times appeared 
in Sweden, in the person of Karl Mikael Bellman (1740-1795), 
who used to take up a position in the public gardens and parks 
of Stockholm, accompanying himself on a guitar, and treating 
rnetre and rhythm with a virtuosity and originality which place 
him among the leading poets of Swedish literature. In England, 
somewhat later, Theodore Hook (178S-1841) developed a surpris- 
ing talent for this kind, but his verses were rarely of the serious 
or sentimental character of which we have hitherto spoken. 
Hook’s animal spirits were unfortunately mingled with vulgarity, 
and his clever jetix d' esprit had little but their smartness to 
recommend them. A similar talent, exercised in a somewhat 
more literary direction, made Joseph M6ry (1798-1865) a delight- 
ful companion in the Parisian society of his day. It is rare 
indeed that the productions of the improvisatore, taken down 
in shorthand, and read in the cold light of criticism, are found 
to justify the impression which the author produced on his 
original audience. Imperfections of every kind become patent 
when we read these transcripts, and the reader cannot avoid 
perceiving weaknesses of style and grammar. The eye and voice 
of the improvisatore so hypnotize his auditors as to make them 
incapable of forming a sober judgment on matters of mere 
literature. 

IN-ANTIS, the architectural term given to those temples 
the entrance part of which consisted of two columns placed 
between the antae or pilasters (see Temple). 

INAUDI, JACQUES (1867- ), Italian calculating prodigy, 

was bom at Onorato, Piedmont, on the 15th of October 1867. 
When between seven and eight years old. at which time he was 
employed in herding .sheep, he already exhibited an extraordinary 
aptitude for mental calculation. His powers attracted the notice 
of various showmen, and he commenced to give exhibitions. 
He was carefully examined by leading French scientists, including 
('harcot, from the physiological, psychological and mathematical 
point of view. The secret of his arithmetical powers appeared 
to reside in his extraordinary memory, improved by continuous 
practice. It appeared to depend upon hearing rather than 
sight, more remarkable results being achieved when figures were 
read out than when they were written. 

INCANTATION, the use of words, spoken, sung or chanted, 
usually as a set formula, for the purpose of obtaining a result 
by their supposed magical power. The word is derived from 
the Latin incantare, to chant a magical formula ; cf. the use of 
carmen^ for such a formula of words. The Latin use is very early ; 
thus it appears in a fragment of the XII. Tables quoted in 
Pliny (iV.//. xxviii. 2, 4, 17), " Qui malum carmen incantasset.” 
From the O. Fr, derivative of incantare^ enchanter, comes 

enchant,” ” enchantment,” &c., properly of the exercise of 
magical powers, hence to charm, to fascinate, words which also 
by origin are of magical significance. The early magi of Assyria 
and Babylonia were adepts at this art, as is evident from the 
examples of Akkadian spells that have been discovered. Daniel 
(v. ii) is spoken of as “ master of the enchanters ” of Babylon. 
In Eg>^pt and in India many formulas of religious magic were in 
use, witness especially the Vedic mantras, which are closely 
akin to the Maori karakias and the North American matamanik. 
Among the holy men presented by the king of Korea to the 
mikado of Japan in a.d, 577 was a reciter of mantras, who would 
find himself at home with the majinahi or incantation practised 
by the ancient Japanese for dissipating evil influences. One 
of the most common, widespread and persistent uses of incanta- 
tion was in healing wounds, instances of which are found in the 
Odyssey and the Kalevala, and in the traditional folk-lore of 
almost every European country. Similar songs were sung to 
win back a faithless lover (cf. the second Idyll of Theocritus). 

See further, Magic. 

INCE, WILLIAM, English 18th-century furniture designer 
and cabinetmaker. He was one of the most successful imitators 
of Chippendale, although his work was in many respects lighter. 
He helped, indeed, to build the bridge between the massive and 


often florid style of Chippendde and the more boudoir-like foritti 
of Hepplewhite. Although many of his designs were and 
extravagant, his best wotk was very good indeed. His chairi 
are sometimes mistaken for those of Chippendale, to which, 
however, they are much inferior. He greatly affected the Chinese 
and Gothic tastes of the second half of the i8th century. He 
was for many years in partnership in Broad Street, Golden 
Square, London, with Thomas Mayhew (q.v.), in collaboration 
with whom he published a folio volume of ninety-five plates, 
with letterpress in English and French under the title of Tkt 
Universal System of Hottsehold Furniture (undated, but probably 
about 1762). 

INCE-IN-MAKERFIELD, an urban district in the Ince 
parliamentary division of Lancashire, England, adjoining the 
borough of Wigan. Pop. (1901) 21,262. The Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal intersects the township. There are large collieries, iron- 
works, forges, railway wagon works, and cotton mills. There 
is preserved here the Old Hall, a beautiful example of half- 
timbered architecture. 

INCENDIARISM (Lat. incendere, to set on fire, bum), in law, 
the wilful or malicious burning of the house or property of another, 
and punishable as arson (^.7^.). It may be noted that in North 
Carolina it is provided in case of fires that there is to be a pre- 
liminary investigation by local authorities ; all towns and cities 
have to make an annual inspection of buildings and a quarterly 
inspection within fire limits and report to the state insurance 
commissioner ; all expenses so incurred are met by a tax of 
J % on the gross receipts of the insurance companies (L. 1903, 
ch. 719). 

INCENSE,^ the perfume (fumigation) arising from certain 
resins and gum-rcsins, barks, woods, dried flowers, fruits and 
seeds, when burnt, and also the substances so burnt. In its 
literal meaning the word ” incense ” is one with the word 

perfume,” the aroma given off with the smoke {per fumum 2) 
of any odoriferous substance when burnt. But, in use, while 
the meaning of the word ” perfume ” has been extended so as to 
include everything sweet in smell, from smoking incense to the 
invisible fresh fragrance of fruits and exquisite scent of flowers, 
that of the word ” incense,” in all the languages of modem 
Europe in which it occurs, has, by an opposite process of limita- 
tion, been gradually restricted almost exclusively to frankincense 
(see Frankincen.se). Frankincense has always been obtainable 
in Europe in greater quantity than any other of the aromatics 
imported from the East ; it has therefore gradually come to be 
the only incense u.sed in the religious rites and domestic fumiga- 
tions of many countries of the West, and at last to be properly 
regarded as the only ” true ” or “ genuine ” {i.e. ” franc ”) incense 
(see Littre’s Fr. Diet, and Skeat’s Etym. Diet, of Engl. Lang.).^ 

The following is probably an exhaustive list of the substances 
available for incense or perfume mentioned in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures : — Algum or almug wood (almug in 1 Kings x. ii, 12 ; algum 


* Incensum (or incensum thuns) from incendere ; Ital. and Port. 
incenso ; Span, incienso ; Fr. encens. The substantive occurs in an 
inscription of the Arvahan brotherhood (Marini, Cli Atti e monu- 
mentt de* fratelli Arvah, p. 639), but is frequent only in ecclesiastical 
Latin. Compare the classical suffimentum and suffitus from sufpo. 
For “ incense " Ulfila (Luke i. 10, ii) has retained the Greek Ov/da/ia 
(thymiama) ; all the Teutonic names (Ger. Weihrauch ; Old Saxon 
Wirdc ; Icel. Reykelsi ; Dan. Rdgelse) seem to belong to the Christian 
period (Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, i. 50). 

The etymological affinities of Bina, BBos, thus, fuffio, fumus, and the 
Sans, dhutna are well known. See Max Muller, Chips, i. 99. 

^ Classical Latin has but one word {thus or tus) for all sorts of 
incense. Libanus, for frankincense, occurs only in the Vulgate. 
Even the “ ground frankincense " or “ ground pine " {Afuga chamae- 
pitys) was known to the Romans as Tus terrae (Pliny), although they 
called some plant, from its smelling like frankincense, Libanotis, and 
a kind of Thasian wine, also from its fragrance, Libanios. The 
Latino-barbaric word Olibanum (quasi Oleum Libani), the common 
name for frankincense in modern commerce, is used in a bull of Pope 
Benedict IX. (1033). It may here be remarked that the name 
*' European frankincense " is applied to Ptnus Taeda and to the 
resinous exudation (" Burgundy pitch ”) of the Norwegian spruce 
firs (Abies excelsa]. The *' incense tree " of America is the Idea 
guianensis, and the *' incense wood ” of the same continent I. 
heptaphylla. 
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a-ITL * — wiTO musKj calamus (tieo 
””** : =*• ***• *3 : E*«k. xxvU. 19 . 

*«<to6, Jer. vi. ao; Isa. xUU. 84), identified by 
Calamus aronuUipus or loosa grass of 
India, ca^ (Heb. ktddah) the CmnamomMm Cassia of China; 

the Cinnanumum Meylanieum of the 
Somali <»un^, but cultivated largely in Ceylon, where also it runs 
^7 Java ; costus (Heb. hetiioth), the root of the Aucklandia 
Cosltts (Falconer) native of Kashmir ; frankincense (Heb. lebdnah), 
me gum-resin of Boswellia Frereana and B. Bhau-Dajiana of the 
Somali country, and of B. Carterii of the Somali country and the 
opp^te co^t of Arabia (see " The Genus Boswellia '* by Sir George 
B^dwocw, Transactions of the Linnean Society, xxi. 1871) ; galbanum 
' Opoidia galbanifera (Royle) of luiorassan, 

(Don) of Syria and other Ferulas ; ladanum 
(Heb. lot, translated nwrrh " in Gen. xxxvii. 25, xliii. ii), the 
resinous exudation of Cistus creticus, C, ladaniferus and other 
species of rock rose '* or “ rose of Sharon " ; myrrh (Heb. mdr), 
the gum-resm of the Balsamodendron Myrrha of the Somali country 
and opposite shore of Arabia ; onycha (Heb. sheheleth), the celebrated 
odoriferous shell of the ancients, the operculum or “ nail ** of a 
sp^ies of Strombus or wing shell,** formerly well known in Europe 
under the name of Blatta byxantina ; it is still imported into Bombay 
to bum with frankincense and other incense to bring out their odours 
more strongly; saffron (Heb. karkom), the stigmata of Crocus 
sativus a native originally of Kashmir ; spikenard (Heb. nerd), the 
root of the Nardostachys Jatarnansi of Nepal and Bhutan ; stacte 
(He^noto/), generally referred to the Styrax officinalis of the Levant, 
but Hanbury has shown that no stacte or storax is now derived from 
5 . officinalis, and that all that is found in modern commerce is the 
product of the Liquidambar orientaiis of Cyprus and Anatolia. 

Besides these aromatic substances named in the Bible, the following 
must also be enumerated on account of their common use as incense 
in the East ; benzoin or gum benjamin, first mentioned among 
Western writers by Ibn Batuta (1325-1349) under the name of 
IMn d Javi {t.e. olibanum of Java), corrupted in the parlance of 
Europe into benjamin and benzoin ; camphor, produced by Cinna- 
momum Camphora, the *' camphor laurel ** of China and Japan, and 
by Dryobalanops aromatica, a native of the Indian Archipielago, and 
widely used as incense throughout the East, particularly in China ; 
elemi, the resin of an unknown tree of the Philippine Islands, the 
elemi of old writers being the resin of Boswellia Frereana ; gum- 
dragon or dragon's blood, obtained from Calamus Draco, one of the 
ratan palms 01 the Indian Archipelago, Dracaena Draco, a liliaceous 
plant of the Canary Islands, and Pterocarpus Draco, a leguminous 
tree of the island of Socotra; rose-malloos, a corruption of the 
Javanese rasamala, or liquid storax, the resinous exudation of 
Ltqui^mbar Altingia, a native of the Indian Archipelago (an 
American Liquidambar also produces a rose-malloes-like exudation) ; 
star anise, the starlike fruit of the Illicium amsatum of Yunan and 
south-western China, burnt as incense in the temples of Japan ; 
sweet flag, the root of A corns Calamus, the bach of the Hindus, much 
used for incense in India. An aromatic earth, found on the coast of 
Cutch, is used as incense in the temples of western India. The 
animal excreta, musk and civet, also enter into the composition of 
modem European pastils and clous fumants. Balsam of Tolu, pro- 
duced by Myroxyton toluiferum, a native of Venezuela and New 
Granada ; balsam of Peru, derived from Myroxylon Pereirae, a 
native of San Salvador in Central America ; Mexican and Brazilian 
elemi, produced by various species of Idea or " incense trees," and 
the liquid exudation of an American species of Liquidambar, are all 
used as incense in America. Hanbury quotes a faculty granted by 
Pope Pius V. (August 2, 1571) to the bishops of the West Indies per- 
mitting the substitution of balsam of Peru for the balsam of the East 
in the preparation of the chnsm to be used Iw the Catholic Church 
in America. The Sangre del dr ago of the Mexicans is a resin re- 
sembling dragon’s blood obtained from a euphorbiaceous tree, 
Croton l^aco. 


Probably nowhere can the actual historical progress from 
the primitive use of animal sacrifices to the later refinement of 
burning incense be more clearly traced than in the pages of the 
Old Testament, where no mention of the latter rite occurs before 
the period of the Mosaic legislation ; but in the monuments of 
ancient Egypt the authentic traces of the use of incense that 
still exist cany us back to a much earlier date. From Meroe 
to Memphis the commonest subject carved or painted in the 
interiors of the temples is that of some contemporary Phrah 
or Pharaoh worshipping the presiding deity with oblations of 
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the other casts the pastils dr ossdets of iiicem 
tmts he offers incense in one hand and m^es the hbatioii idf 
ime i^th the other. One of the best known of these representa- 
tiom is that carved on the memorial stone placed fay Tethmosis 
(Thothmes) IV, (1533 b.c.) on die breast of tw Sphinx at Gizeh.^ 
The tablet represents Tethmosis before his guardian deity, the 
pn-god Ri, pouring a libation of wine on one side and offering 
incense on the other. The ancient Egyptians used various 
substances as incense. They worshipped RS at sunrise with 
resin, at mid-day with myrrh and at sunset with an elaborate 
confection called kuphi, compounded of no fewer than sixteen 
ingredients, among which were honey, wine, raisins, resin, 
mj^h and sweet calamus. While it was being mixed, holy 
writings were read to those engaged in the operation. According 
to Plutarch, apart from its mystic virtues arising from the 
magical combination of 4x4, its sweet odour had a benign 
physiological effect on those who offered it.* The censer used 
was a hemispherical cup or bowl of bronze, supported by a long 
handle, fashioned at one end like an open hand, in which the bowl 
was, as it were, held, while the other end within which the pastils 
of incense were kept was shaped into the hawk’s head crowned 
with a disk, as the symbol of Re.* In embalming their dead 
the Egyptians filled the cavity of the belly with every sort of 
spicery except frankincense (Herod, ii. 86), for it was regarded 
as specially consecrated to the worship of the gods. In the burnt- 
offerings of male kine to Isis, the carcase of the steer, after 
evisceration, was filled with fine bread, honey, raisins, figs, 
frankincense, myrrh and other aromatics, and thus stuffed 
was roasted, being basted all the while by pouring over it large 
quantities of sweet oil, and then eaten with great festivity. 

How important the consumption of frankincense in the worship 
of the gods became in Egypt is shown by two of its monuments, 
both of the greatest interest and value for the light they throw 
on the early history of the commerce of the Indian Ocean. One 
is an inscription in the rocky valley of Hammamat, through 
which the desert road from the Red Sea to the valley of Egypt 
opens on the green fields and palm groves of the river Nile near 
Coptos. It was cut on the rocks by an Egyptian nobleman named 
Hannu, who states that he was sent by Pharaoh Sankhkerc, 
Menthotp IV., with a force gathered out of the Thebaid, from 
Coptos to the Red Sea, there to take command of a naval expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land of Punt (Puoni), “ to bring back odori- 
ferous gums.” Punt is identified with the Somali country, 
now known to be the native country of the trees that yield the 
bulk of the frankincense of commerce. The other bears the 
record of a second expedition to the same land of Punt, under- 
taken by command of Queen Hatshepsut, 1600 b.c. It is pre- 
served in the vividly chiselled and richly coloured decorations 
portraying the history of the reign of this famous Pharaoh on 
the walls of the “ Stage Temple ” at Thebes. The temple is 
now in ruins, but the entire series of gor^ous pictures recording 
the expedition to ” the balsam land of Punt,” from its leaving 
to its returning to Thebes, still remains intact and undefaced.* 
These are the only authenticated instances of the export of 
incense trees from the Somali country until Colonel Playfair, 
then political agent at Aden, in 1862-1864, collected and sent to 
Bombay the specimens from which Sir George Birdwood pre- 
pared his descriptions of them for the Linnean Society in 1868. 
king Antigonus is said to have had a branch of the true frank- 
incense tree sent to him. 

Homer tells us that the E^ptians of his time were emphatic- 
ally a nation of druggists (Oa. iv. 229, 230). This characteristic, 
in which, as in many others, they so remarkably resemble the 

^ Brugsch, Epfpt under the Pharaohs, i. 77-81, 4 14-4 19. 

2 Plutarch, De Iside et Osirtde, c. 52. In Parthey*s edition 
(Berlin, 1850) other recipes for the manufacture of kuphi, by Galen 
and Dioscorides, are given ; also some results of the editor's own 
experiments. 

* Wilkinson Egyptians, i. 493 ; ii. 49, 398-400, 4x4-416. 

* Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, i. 303-312. 
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Hindus, the Egyptians have maintained to the present day ; 
and, although they have changed their religion, the use of incense 
among them continues to be as familiar and formal as ever. 
'I'he kohl or black powder with which the modern, like the ancient, 
Egyptian ladies paint their languishing eyelids, is nothing but 
the smeeth of charred frankincense, or other odoriferous resin 
brought with frankincense, and phials of water, from the well 
of Zem-zem, by the pilgrims returning from Mecca. They also 
melt frankincense as a depilatory, and smear their hands with 
a paste into the composition of which frankincense enters, for 
the purpose of communicating to them an attractive perfume. 
Herodotus (iv. 75) describes a similar artifice as practised by the 
women of Scythia (compare also Judith x. 3, 4). In cold weather 
the Egyptians warm their rooms by placing in them a brazier, 
“ chafing-dish,” or ” standing-dish,” filled with charcoal, whereon 
incense is burnt ; and in hot weather they refresh them by 
occasionally swinging a hand censer by a chain through them— 
frankincense, benzoin and aloe wood being chiefly used for the 
purpose.^ 

In the authorized version of the Bible, the word “ incense ” 
translates two wholly distinct Hebrew words. In various 
passages in the latter portion of Isaiah (xl.-lxvi.), in Jeremiah 
and in Chronicles, it represents the Hebrew lebdnah, more usually 
rendered “ frankincense ” ; elsewhere the original word is 
ketoreth{Ex. xxx. 8, 9 ; Lev. x. i ; Num. vii. 14, &c.), a derivative 
of the verb kitter (Pi.) or hiktir (Hiph.), which verb is used, not 
only in Ex. xxx. 7, but also in 1 -ev. i. 9, iii. ii, ix. 13, and many 
other passages, to denote the process by which the savour 
of satisfaction ” in any burnt-offering, whether of flesh or of incense, 
is produced. Sometimes in the authorized version (as in i Kings 
iii. 3 ; I Sam. ii. 28) it is made to mean explicitly the burning 
of incense with only doubtful propriety. The expression ” in- 
cense {keioreth) of rams ” in Ps. Ixvi. 15 and the allu.sion in Ps. 
cjdi. 2 ought both to be understood, most probably, of ordinary 
burnt-offerings.^ The “ incen.se ” (keioreth), or “ incense of sweet 
scents ” (keioreth samrnim), called, in Ex. xxx. 35, “ a confection 
after the art of the apothecary,” or rather “ a perfume after 
the art of the perfumer,” which was to be regarded as most 
holy, and the imitation of which was prohibited under the severest 
penalties, was compounded of four sweet scents ” (sammim),^ 
namely stacte (nataph), onycha (sheieleth), galbanum (helbenah) 
and ‘‘ pure ” or “ fine ” frankincense (lebdnah zaccah)^ pounded 
together in equal proportions, with (perhaps) an admixture 
of salt (metnullah)* It was then to be ” put before the testimony” 
in the ” tent of meeting.” It was burnt on the altar of incense 
by the priest every morning when the lamps were trimmed in 
the Holy Place, and every evening when they were lighted or ” set 
up ” (Ex. xxx. 7, 8). A handful of it was tilso burnt once a year 
in the Holy of Holies by the high priest on a pan of burning 
coals taken from the altar of burnt-offering (Lev. xvi. 12, 13). 
Pure frankincense (lebdnah) formed part of the meat-offering 
(Lev. ii. 16, vi. 15), and was also presented along with the shew 
bread (Lev. xxiv. 7) every Sabbath day (probably on two golden 
saucers; see Jos. Ant. iii. 10. 7). The religious significance 
of tlie use of incense, or at least of its use in the Holy of Holies, 
is distinctly set forth in Lev. xvi. 12, 13. 

The Jews were also in the habit 01 using odoriferous substances 
in connexion with the funeral obsequies of distinguished persons 
(see 2 Chron. xvi. 14, xxi. 19 ; Jer. xxxiv. 5), In Amos vi. 10 
“ he that hurneth him ” probably means ” he that burns per- 
fumes in his honour.” References to the domestic use of incense 
occur in CanU iii. 6; Prov. xxvii. q ; cf. vii. 17. 

The “ marbles ” of Nineveh furnish frequent examples of 
the offering of incense to the sun-god and his consort (2 Kings 

* See Lane, Mod. Ep'pttans, pp. 34, 41, 139, iSy, 438 (ed. i860). 

See 'Wellhausen, Gesch. Israels, 1. 70 sqq., who from philological 
and other data infers the late date of the introduction of mceiLse into 
the Jewish ritual. 

“ According to Philo {Opera, i. 504, ed. Mangey), they symbolized 
respectively water, earth, air and fire. 

Other accounts of its composition, drawn from Rabbinical 
sources, will be found in various works on Jewish antiquities ; see, 
for example, Reland, Aniiq. sacr. vet. Hebr. pp. 39-41 (1712). 


xxiii. 5). The kings of Assyria united in themselves the royal 
and priestly offices, and on the monuments they erected they 
are generally represented as offering incense arid pouring out 
wine to the Tree of Life. They probably carried the incense 
in the sacred bag so frequently seen in their hands and in those 
also of the common priests. According to Herodotus (i. 183), 
frankincense to the amount of 1000 talents’ weight was offered 
every year, during the feast of Bel, on the great altar of his 
temple in Babylon. 

The monuments of Persepolis and the coins of the Sassanians 
show that the religious use of incense was as common in ancient 
Persia as in Babylonia and Assyria. Five times a day the priests 
of the Persians (Zoroa.strians) burnt incense on their sacred 
fire altars. In the Avesta (Vendidad, Fargard xix. 24, 40), 
the incense they used is named vohu gaono. It has been identified 
with benzoin, but was probably frankincense. Herodotus 
(iii. 97) states that the Arabs brought every year to Darius as 
tribute 1000 talents of frankincense. The Parsees still preserve 
in western India the pure tradition of the ritual of incense 
as followed by their race from probably the most ancient times. 

The Ramayana and Mahabharata afford evidence of the em- 
ployment of incense by the Hindus, in the worship of the gods 
and the burning of the dead, from the remotest antiquity. Its 
use was obviously continued by the Buddhists during the 
prevalence of their religion in India, for it is still used by them 
in Nepal, Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, China and Japan. These 
countries all received Buddhism from India, and a large propor- 
tion of the porcelain and earthenware articles imported from 
China and Japan into Europe consists of innumerable forms 
of censers. The Jains all over India bum sticks of incen.se 
before their Jina. The commonest incense in ancient India 
was probably frankincense. The Indian frankincense tree, 
Boswellta ihurifera, Colebrooke (which certainly includes H. 
glabra^ Roxburgh), is a doubtful native of India. It is found 
chiefly where the Buddhist religion prevailed in ancient times, 
in Bihar and along the foot of the Himalayas and in western 
India, where it particularly flourishes in the neighbourhood 
of the Buddhist caves at Ajanta. It is quite possible therefore 
that, in the course of their widely extended commerce during 
the one thousand years of their a.scendancy, the Buddhists 
imported the true frankincense trees from Africa and Arabia 
into India, and that the accepted Indian species are merely 
varieties of them. Now, however, the incense in commonest 
use in India is benzoin. But the consumption of all manner 
of odoriferous resins, gum resins, roots, woods, dried leaves, 
flowers, fruits and seeds in India, in social as well as religious 
observances, is enormous. The grateful perfumed powder 
abir or randa is composed either of rice, flour, mango bark or 
deodar wood, camphor and aniseed, or of sandalwood or wood 
aloes, and zerumbet, zedoary, rose flowers, camphor and civet, 
'file incense sticks and pastils known all over India under the 
names of ud-buti (“ benzoin-light ”) or aggar-ki-buti (“ wood 
aloes light ”) are composed of benzoin, wood aloes, sandal- 
wood, rock lichen, patchouli, rose-malloes, talispal (the leaf of 
Flacourtia Cataphracta of Roxburgh), mastic and sugar-candy 
or gum. The abir and aggir butts made at the Mahommedan city 
of Bijapur in the Mahratta country are celebrated all over 
western India. 'lEe Indian Mussulmans indeed were rapidly 
degenerating into a mere sect of Hindus before the Wahabi 
revival, and the more recent political propaganda in support 
of the false caliphate of the sultans of Turkey ; and we therefore 
find the religious use of incense among them more general than 
among the Mahommedans of any other country. They use it at 
the ceremonies of circumcision, bismillah (teaching the child 
” the name of God ”), virginity and mamage. At marriage 
they bum benzoin with nim seeds (Melia Azadirachta, Roxburgh) 
to keep off evil spirits, and prepare the bride-cakes by putting 
a quantity of benzoin between layers of wheaten dough, closed 
all round, and frying them in clarified butter. For days the 
bride is fed on little else. In their funeral ceremonies, the 
moment the spirit has fled incense is burnt before the corpse 
until it is carried out to be buried. The begging fakirs also go 
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about with a lighted stick of incense in one hand, and holding 
out with the other an incense-holder (literally, “ incense chariot''), 
into ^ich the coins of the pious are thrown. Large *' incense 
trees ” rwembling our Christmas trees, formed of incense-stiAs 
and pastils and osselets, and alight all over, are borne by the 
Shiah Mussulmans in the solennial procession of the Mohurrum, 
in commemoration of the martyrdom of the sons of Ali. The 
worship of the tulsi plant, or holy basil {Ocytnum sanctum , 
Don), by the Hindus is popularly explained by its consecration 
to Vishnu and Krishna. It grows on the four-homed altar before 
the house, or in a pot placed in one of the front windows, and is 
worshipped every morning by all the female members of every 
Hindu household. It is possible that its adoration has survived 
from the times when the Hindus buried their dead in their 
houses, beneath the family hearth. When' they came into a 
hot climate the fire of the sacrifices and domestic cookery was 
removed out of the house ; but the dead were probably still 
for a while buried in or near it, and the tulsi was planted over 
their graves, at once for the salubrious fragrance it diffuses and 
to represent the burning of incense on the altar of the family 
Lar. The rich land round about the holy city of Pandharpur, 
sacred to Vithoba the national Mahratta form of (Krishna)- 
Vishnu, is wholly restricted to the cultivation of the tulsi plant. 

As to the Bv€a mentioned in Homer { 11 , ix. 499, and elsewhere) 
and in He.siod {Works and Days, 338), there is some uncertainty 
whether they were incense offerings at all, and if so, whether 
they were ever offered alone, and not always in conjunction 
with animal sacrifices. That the domestic use, however, of the 
fragrant wood 6 vov (the Arbor vitae or Callitris quadrtvalvis of 
botanists, the source of the resin sandarach) was known in the 
Homeric age, is shown by the case of Calj^so {Od. v. 60), and 
the very similarity of the word Bvov to Olm may be taken as 
almost conclusively proving that by that time the same wood 
was also employed for religious purposes. It is not probable 
that the sweet-smelling gums and resins of the countries of the 
Indian Ocean began to be introduced into Greece before the 
8th or 7th century b . c ., and doubtless kt/davo^ or first 

became an article of extensive commerce only after the Medi- 
terranean trade with the East had been opened up by the 
Egyptian king Psammetichus (c. 664-610 b . c .). The new 
Oriental word is frequently employed by Herodotus ; and there 
are abundant references to the use of the thing among the writers 
of the golden age of Attic literature (sec, for example, Aristo- 
phanes, Plui. 1 1 14; Frogs, 871, 888; Clouds, 426; Wasps, 
96, 861). Frankincense, however, though the most common, 
never became the only kind of incense offered to the gods among 
the Greeks. Thus the Orphic hymns are careful to specify, in 
connexion with the several deities celebrated, a great variety 
of substances appropriate to the service of each ; in the case 
of many of these the selection seems to have been determined 
not at all by their fragrance but by some occult considerations 
which it is now difficult to divine. 

Among the Romans the use of religious fumigations long 
preceded the introduction of foreign substances for the purpose 
(see, for example, Ovid, Fasti, i. 337 seq., “ Et non exiguo laurus 
jidusta sono "). Latterly the use of frankincense (“ mascula 
thura,” Virg. EcL viii. 65) became very prevalent, not only 
in religious ceremonials, but also on various state occasions, 
.such as in triumphs (Ovid, Trist. iv. 2, 4), and also in connexion 
with certain occurrences of domestic life. In private it was 
daily offered by the devout to the Lar familiaris (Plaut. AuluL 
prol. 23) ; and in public sacrifices it was not only sprinkled 
on the head of the victim by the pontifex before its slaughter, 
and afterwards mingled with its blood, but was also thrown 
upon the flames over which it was roasted. 

No perfectly satisfactory traces can be found of the use of 
incense in the ritual of the Christian Church during the first 
four centuries.^ It obviously was not contemplated by the 

^ This guarded statement still holds good. Compare Duchesne, 
Christian Worship (Eng. trans., 1904), ch. ii., " The Mass in the 
East," V. " The jBooks of the Latin Rite," and xii. " The Dedica- 
tion of Churches." 


author of the epistle to the Hebrews ; its use was foreign to the 
synagogue services on which, jmd not on those of the temple, 
the worship of the primitive Christians is well known to have been 
originally modelled ; and its associations with heathen solemni- 
ties, and with the evil repute of those who were known as 
“ thurificati," would still further militate against its employment. 
Various authors of the ante-Nicene period have expressed them- 
selves as distinctly unfavourable to its religious, though not of 
course to its domestic, use. Thus Tertullian, while {De cor. 
mil 10) ready to acknowledge its utility in counteracting 
unpl^ant smells (“ si me odor alicujus loci offenderit, Arabiae 
aliquid incendo ”), is careful to say that he scorns to offer 
it as an accompaniment to his heartfelt prayers {Apol 30; cf. 
42). Athenagoras also {Legal, 13) gives distinct expression to 
his sense of the needlessness of any such ritual (“ the Creator 
and Father of the universe does not require blood, nor smoke, 
nor even the sweet smell of flowers and incense ”) ; and Amobius 
{Adv, gent. vii. 26) seeks to justify the Christian neglect of it 
by the fact, for which he vouches, that among the Romans them- 
.selves incense was unknown in the time of Numa, while the 
Etruscans had always continued to be strangers to it. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Augustine and the Apostolic Constitutions make 
no reference to any such feature either in the public or private 
worship of the Christians of that time. The earliest mention, 
it would seem, occurs in the Apostolic Canons (can. 3), where 
the Bvfitafia is spoken of as one of the requisites of the euchar- 
istic .service. It is easy to perceive how it should inevitably 
have come in along with the whole circle of ideas involved in 
such words as “ temple," “ altar," “ priest," which about this 
time came to be so generally applied in ecclesiastical connexions. 
Evagrius (vi. 21) mentions the gift of a OvfiLarripiov by the con- 
temporary Chosroes of Persia to the church of Jerusalem ; and 
all the Oriental liturgies of this period provide special prayers 
for the thurification of the eucharistic elements. The oldest 
Ordo Romanus, which perhaps takes us back to within a century 
of Gregory the Great, enjoins that in pontifical masses a sub- 
deacon, with a golden censer, shall go before the bishop as he 
leaves the secretarium for the choir, and two, with censers, 
before the deacon gospeller as he proceeds with the gospel to 
the anibo. And less than two centuries afterwards we read an 
order in one of the capitularies of Hincmar of Reims, to the 
effect that every priest ought to be provided with a censer and 
incense. That in this portion of their ritual, however, the 
Christians of that period were not universally conscious of its 
direct descent from Mo.saic institiitions may be inferred perhaps 
from the “ benediction of the incense " used in the days of 
Charlemagne, which runs as follows : “ May the Lord bless 
this incense to the extinction of every noxious smell, and kindle 
it to the odour of its sweetness." Even Thomas Aquinas (p. iii. 
qu. 83, art. 5) gives prominence to this idea. 

The character and order of these historical notices of incense 
would certainly, were there nothing else to be considered, justify 
the conclusion hitherto generally adopted, that its use was wholly 
unknown in the worship of the Christian Church before the 5th 
century . On the other hand, we know that in the first Christian 
services held in the catacombs under the city of Rome, incense 
was burnt as a sanitary fumigation at least. Tertullian also 
distinctly alludes to the use of aromatics in Christian burial: 

“ the Sabacans will testify that more of their merchandise, and 
tliat more costly, is lavished on the burial of Christians, than in 
burning incense to the gods." And the whole argument from 
analogy is in favour of the presumption of the ceremonial use 
of incense by the Christians from the first. It is natural that 
little should be said of so obvious a practice until the fuller 
development of ritual in a later age. The slighting references 
to it by the Christian fathers are no more an aigument against 
its existence in the primitive church than the similar denuncia- 
tions by the Jewish prophets of burnt-offerings and sacrifices 
pe any proof that there were no such rites as the offering of 
incense, and of the blood of bulls and fat of rams, in the worship 
of the temple at Jerusalem. There could be no real offence to 
Christians m the burning of incense. Malachi (i. 1 1) had already 
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foretold the time when among the Gentiles, in every place, 
incense should be offered to God. Gold, with myrrh and frank- 
incense were offered by the Persian Magi to the infant Jesus at 
his birth ; and in Revelation viii. 3, 4, the image of the offering 
of incense with the prayers of the saints, before the throne of 
God, is not without its significance. If also the passage in 
Ambrose of Milan (on Luke i. ii), where he speaks of “ us ” as 
'^adolentes altaria” is to be translated “incensing the altars,’* 
and taken literally, it is a testimony to the use of incense by the 
Christian Church in, at least, the 4th century. But the earliest 
express mention of the censing of the altar by Christian priests 
is in “ the works,” first quoted in the 6th century, attributed 
to “ Dionysius the Areopagite,” the contemporary of St Paul 
(Acts xvii. 34). 

The Missal of the Roman Church now enjoins incensation 
before the introit, at the gospel and again at the offertory, and 
at the elevation, in every high mass ; the use of incense also 
occurs at the exposition of the sacrament, at consecrations of 
churches and the like, in processions, in the office for the burial 
of the dead and at the exhibition of relics. On high festivals 
the altar is censed at vespers and lauds. 

In the Church of England the use of incense was gradually 
abandoned after the reign of Edward VI., until the ritualistic 
revival of the present day. Its use, however, has never been 
abolished by law. A “ Form for the Consecration of a Censer ” 
occurs in Sancroft’s Form oj Dedication and Consecration oj a 
Church or Chapel (1685). In various works of reference (as, for 
example, in Notes and Queries ^ 3rd ser. vol, viii. p. 11) numerous 
sporadic cases are mentioned in which incense appears to have 
been burnt in churches ; the evidence, however, does not go 
so far as to show that it was used during divine service, least of 
all that it was used during the communion office. At the corona- 
tion of George III., one of the king’s grooms appeared “ in a 
scarlet dress, holding a perfuming pan, burning perfumes, as 
at previous coronations.” 

In 1899, on the appeal of the Rev. H. Westall, St Cuthbert’s, 
London, and the Rev. E. Ram, St John’s, Norwich, against the 
use of incense in the Church of England, the archbishops of 
Canterbury (Dr Temple) and York (Dr Maclagan) supported 
the appeal. Their decision was reviewed by Chancellor L. T. 
Dibdin in the loth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
the exposition given by Sir Lewis Dibdin of the whole question 
of the use of incense in the Church of England may here be 
interpolated. (G. B.) 

Incense in the Church of England . — Mr Scudamore {Notitia 
Eucharistica, 2nd ed. pp. 141-142) thus describes the method 
and extent of the employment of incense at the mass prior to 
the Reformation : — 

" According to the use of Sarum (and Bangor) the priest, after 
being himself censed by the deacon, censed the altar before the 
Introit began. The York rubnc directed him to do it immediately 
after the first saying of the Introit, which in England was thrice said. 
The Hereford missal gives no direction for censing the altar at that 
time. The middle of the altar was censed, according to Sarum, 
Bangor and Hereford, before the reading of the Gospel. According 
to Sarum and Bangor, the thurible, as well as the lights, attended the 
Gospel to the lectern. Perhaps the York rubric implies that this was 
done when It orders (which the others do not) the thurible to be 
carried round the choir with the Gospel while the Creed was being 
sung. In the Sarum and Bangor, the priest censed the oblations after 
offering them ; then the space between himself and the altar. He 
was then, at Sarum, censed by the deacon, and an acolyte censed the 
choir ; at Bangor the Simstrum Cornu of the altar and the relics were 
censed instead. York and Hereford ordered no censing at the 
offertory. There is reason to think that, notwithstanding the order 
for the use of incense at every celebration, it was in practice burnt 
only on high festivals, and then only in rich churches, down to the 
period of the Reformation. In most parishes its costliness alone 
would preclude its daily use, while the want of an assistant minister 
would be a very common reason for omitting the rite almost every- 
where. Incense was not burnt in private masses, so that the clergy 
were accustomed to celebrations without it, and would naturally 
forego it on any plausible ground." 

The ritual of the mass remained unchanged until the death 
of Henry VIII. (Jan. 28, 1547). In March 1548 the Order 
of the Communion weis published and commanded to be used 


by royal proclamation in the name of Edward VI. It was the 
precursor of the Prayer Book, and supplemented the accustomed 
Latin service by additions in English to provide for the com- 
munion of the people in both kinds. But it was expressly stated 
in a rubric that the old service of the mass was to proceed without 
variation of any rite or ceremony until after the priest had 
received the sacrament, that is, until long after the last of the 
three occasions for the use of incense explained above. But on 
Whitsunday 1549 the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. came 
into use under an Act of Parliament (2 and 3 Ed. VI. ch. i, the 
first Act of Uniformity) which required its exclusive use in 
public worship so as to supersede all other forms of service. 
Another Act, 3 and 4 Ed. VI. ch. 10, required the old service 
books to be delivered up to be destroyed. The first Prayer 
Book does not contain any direction to use or any mention of 
incense. It has been and still is a keenly controverted question 
whether incense did or did not continue to be in ceremonial 
use under the first Prayer Book or during the rest of Edward VI. ’s 
reig^. No evidence has hitherto been discovered which justifies 
us in answering this question in the affirmative. The second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. (1552), published under the authority 
of the second Act of Uniformity (5 and 6 Ed. VI. ch. i), contains 
no reference to incense. Edward VI. died on the 6th July 
1 553 * Queen Mary by statute (i Mary, sess. 2, ch. 2) abolished 
the Prayer Book, repealed the Acts of Uniformity and restored 
“ divine service and administration of sacraments as were most 
commonly used in England in the last year of Henry VIII.” 
The ceremonial use of incense thus became again an undoubted 
part of the communion service in the Church of England. A 
proclamation issued (Dec. 6, 1553) directed the churchwardens 
to obtain the proper ornaments for the churches ; and the 
bishops (at any rate Bishop Bonner, see Visitation Articles 1 55 4 y 
Cardwell’s Doc. Ann. i. 149-153) in their visitations inquired 
whether censers had been furnished for use. Mary died on the 17 th 
of November 1558. On the 24th of June 1559 the second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. (with a few alterations having no reference 
to incense) was again established, under the authority of the 
third Act of Uniformity (1 Eliz. ch. 2), as the exclusive service 
book for public service. There is no evidence of the ceremonial 
use of incense under Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, or under the present 
Prayer Book of 1662 (established by the fourth Act of Uniformity, 
13 and 14 Charles II. ch. 4) until the middle of the 19th century ; 
and there is no doubt that as a ceremony of divine worship, 
whether at the Holy Communion or at other services, it v/as 
entirely disused. There are, however, a good many instances 
recorded of what has been called a fumigatory use of frankincense 
in churches, by which it was sought to purify the air, in times 
of public sickness, or to dispel the foulness caused by large 
congregations, or poisonous gases arising from ill-constructed 
vaults under the church floor. It seems also to have been used 
for the purpose of creating an agreeable perfume on great 
occasions, e.g. the great ecclesiastical feasts. But this use of 
incense must be carefully distinguished from its ceremonial use. 
It was utilitarian and not symbolical, and from the nature of 
the purpose in view must have taken place before, rather than 
during, service. Of the same character is the use of incense 
carried in a perfuming pan before the sovereign at his coronation 
in the procession from Westminster Hall to the Abbey. This 
observance was maintained from James II. ’s coronation to that 
of George III. In the general revival of church ceremonial 
which accompanied and followed the Oxford Movement incense 
was not forgotten, and its ceremonial use in the pre-Reformation 
method has been adopted in a few extreme churches since 1850. 
Its use has been condemned as an illegal ceremony by the 
ecclesiastical courts. In x868 Sir Robert Phillimore (Dean of 
the Arches) pronounced the ceremonial use of incense to be 
illegal in the suit of Martin v. Mackonochie (2 A. and E. L.R, 
ii^. The case was carried to the Privy Council on appeal, 
but there was no appeal on the question of incense. Again, 
in 1870, the ceremonial use of incense was condemned by Sir 
Robert Phillimore in the suit of Sumner v. Wix (3 A. and E. 
L.R. 58). 
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Notwithstanding these decisions, it was insisted by those 
who defended the revival of the ceremonial use of incense that 
it was a legal custom of the Church of England. The question 
was once more elaborately argued in May 1899 before an informal 
tribunal consisting of the archbishop of Canterbury (Dr Temple) 
and the archbishop of York (Dr Maclagan), at Lambeth Palace. 
On the 31st of July 1899 the archbishops decided that the liturgical 
use of incense was illegal. The Lambeth “ opinion,” as it was 
called, failed to convince the clergy against whom it was directed 
any better than the judgments of the ecclesiastical courts, but 
at first a considerable degree of obedience to the archbishops’ 
view was shown. Various expedients were adopted, as, e.g., 
the use of incense just before the beginning of service, by which 
it was sought to retain incense without infringing the law as 
laid down by the archbishops. There remained, nevertheless, 
a tendency on the part of the clergy who used incense, or desired 
to do so, to revert to the position they occupied before the 
Lambeth hearing — that is, to insist on the ceremonial use of 
incense as a part of the Catholic practice of the Church of England 
which it is the duty of the clergy to maintain, notwithstanding 
the decisions of ecclesiastical judges or the opinions of arch- 
bishops to the contrary. (L. T. D ) 

Manufacture. — For the manufacture of the incense now used 
in the Christian churches of Europe there is no fixed rule. The 
books of ritual are agreed that Ex. xxx. 34 should be taken as 
a guide as much as possible. It is recommended that frank- 
incense should enter as largely as possible into its composition, 
and that if inferior materials be employed at all they should 
not be allowed to preponderate. In Rome olibanum alone is 
employed ; in other places benzoin, storax, lign, aloes, cascarilla 
bark, cinnamon, cloves and musk are all said to be occasionally 
used. In the Russian Church, benzoin is chiefly employed. 
The Armenian liturgy, in its benediction of the incense, speaks 
of “ this perfume prepared from myrrh and cinnamon.” 

The preparation of pastils of incense has probably come down 
in a continuous tradition from ancient Egypt, Babylonia and 
Phoenicia. Cyprus was for centuries famous for their manu- 
facture, and they were still known in the middle ages by the 
names of pastils or osselets of Cyprus. 

Maimonides, in his More Ncnocliim, states that the use of 
incense in the worship of the jews originated as a corrective 
of the disagreeable odours arising from the slaughter and burning 
of the animals offered in sacrifice. There can be no doubt that 
its use throughout the East is based on sanitary considerations ; 
.and in Europe even, in the time when the dead were buried in 
the churches, it was recognized that the burning of incense 
served essentially to preserve their salubrity. But evidently 
the idea that the odour of a burnt-offering (cf. the kviVj/s 
avrii,] of Odyss. xii. 369) is grateful to the deity, being indeed 
the most essential part of the sacrifice, or at least the vehicle 
by which alone it can succe.ssfully Ix' conveyed to its destination, 
is also a very early one, if not absolutely primitive ; and survivals 
of it are possibly to be met with even among the most highly 
cultured peoples where the purely symbolical nature of all 
religious ritual is most clearly understood and maintained. 
Some such idea plainly underlies the familiar phrase ” a sweet 
savour,” more literally “ a savour of satisfaction,” whereby an 
acceptable offering by fire is so often denoted in the Bible (Gen. 
viii. 21 ; Lev. i. 9, et passim ; cf. Kph. 2). It is easy to imagine 
how, aS men grew in senuous appreciation of pleasant perfumes, 
and in empirical knowledge of the sources from which these 
could be derived, this advance would naturally express itself, 
not only in their domestic habits, but also in the details of their 
religious ceremonial, so that the custom of adding some kind 
of incense to their animal sacrifices, and at length that of offering 
it pure and simple, would inevitably arise. Ultimately, with the 
development of the spiritual discernment of men, the ” offering 
of incense ” became a mere symbolical phrase for prayer (see 
Rev. V. 8, viii. 3, 4). Clement of Alexandria expresses this m 
his well-known words t ” The true altar of incense is the just 
soul, and the perfume from it is holy prayer.” (So also Origen, 
Contra Cels. viii. 17, 20.) The ancients were familiar with 
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the sanitary efficacy of fumigations. The energy with which 
Ulysses, after the slaughter of the suitors, calls to Eurycl^ for 
“ fire and sulphur ” to purge (literally ” fumigate ”) the dining- 
hall from the pollution of their blood (Orf. xxii. 481, 482) would 
startle those who imagine that sanitation is a peculiarly modem 
science. There is not the slightest doubt that the censing of 
things and persons was first practised as an act of purification, 
and thus became symbolical of consecration, and finally of the 
sanctification of the soul. The Egyptians understood the use 
of incense as symbolical of the purification of the soul by prayer. 
Catholic writers generally treat it as typifying contrition, the 
preaching of the Gospel, the prayers of the faithful and the 
virtues of the saints. (G. B.) 

INCEST (Lat. incestus, unchaste), sexual intercourse between 
persons so related by kindred or affinity that legal marriage 
cannot take place between them (see Marriauk, especially the 
section Canon Law). In England incest formerly was not 
generally treated as a crime, although, along with other offences 
against morals, it was made punishable by death in 1650. Since 
the Restoration it had, to use Blackstone’s phrase, been left 
to the “ feeble coercion of the spiritual courts,” but bills to 
make it a criminal offence have at various times been unsuccess- 
fully introduced in Parliament. In 1908 however, an act (The 
Punishment of Incest Act 1908) was passed, under which sexual 
intercourse of a male with his grand-daughter, daughter, sister 
or mother is made punishable with penal servitude for not less 
than 3 of more than 7 years, or with imprisonment for not more 
than two years with or without hard labour. It is immaterial 
that the sexual intercourse was had with the consent of the 
female ; indeed, by s. 2 a female who consents is on conviction 
liable to the same punishment as the male. The act also makes 
an attempt to commit the offence of incest a misdemeanour, 
punishable by imprisonment for not more than two years with 
or without hard labour. The terms ” brother ” and ” sister ” 
include half-brother and half-sister, whether the relationship 
is or is not traced through lawful wedlock. All proceedings 
under the act arc held in camera (s. 5). The act does not apply 
to Scotland, incest being punishable in Scots law. Under the 
Matrimonial Causes Act 1857, s. 27, incestuous adultery is per se 
sufficient ground to entitle a wife to divorce her hu.sband. The 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act 1907, s. 3, retained wives’ 
sisters in the class of persons with whom adultery is incestuous. 
In the law of Scotland, it was, until the Criminal lYocedure 
(Scotland) Act 1887, a crime nominally punishable with death, 
but the penalty usually inflicted was penal servitude for life. 
This sentence was actually pronounced on a man in 1855. In 
the United States incest is not an indictable offence at common 
law, but, generally speaking, it has been made punishable by 
fine and imprisonment by state legislation. It is also a punish- 
able offence in some European countries, notably Germany, 
Austria and Italy. 

INCH (O.Eng. ynce from Lat. uncia, a twelfth part ; cf. “ounce,” 
and sec As), the twelfth part of a linear foot. As a measure of 
rainfall an “ inch of rain ” is equivalent to a fall of a gallon 
of water spread over a surface of about 2 sq. ft., or 100 tons 
to an acre. 

INCHBALD, MRS ELIZABETH (1753-1B21), English novelist, 
playwright and actress, was born on the 15th of October 1753 
at Standingfielcl, Suffolk, the daughter of John Simpson, a 
farmer. Her father died when she was eight years old. She and 
her sisters never enjoyed the advantages of school or of any 
regular supervision in their studies, but they seem to have 
acquired refined and literary tastes at an early age. Ambitious 
to become an actress, a career for which an impediment in her 
speech hardly seemed to qualify her, she applied in vain for an 
engagement ; and finally, in 1772, she abruptly left home to 
seek her fortune in London. Here she married Joseph Inchbald 
(d. 1779), an actor, and on the 4th of September made her 
debut in Bristol as Cordelia, to his Lear. For several years she 
continued to act with him in the provinces. Her roles included 
Anne Boleyn, Jane Shore, Calista, Calpurnia, Lady Anne in 
Richard 111., Lady Percy, Lady Elizabeth Grey, Fanny in 
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INCHIQUIN, EARL OF-^INCLINOMETER 


Tihe Cland^tme Mtam^e, Ik$demom, Aspasia in 
Juliet and jlmogea; Jwit [Watwithstanding her great heauty 
and her natural aptitude for acting, her inability to acqwe 
rapid /and easy :uttoan(oe pieveated her from attaining to more 
thiui veiy moderate success. After the death of her husband 
she continued for some time on the stage ; making her first 
London appearance at Covent Garden as BeUario in Philaster 
on the 3®d of October J780. Her success, however^ us . an author 
led her to retire in 1 7/89. Siie died at Kensingtem House on the 
Kt of August 1821. 

Mrs. Inchbald wrote or adapted nineteen plays, and some . 
of thorn, especially h'/vei as Tkev Wfre and Mauls as They Au 
(1797), were lor a time ver}' surcessfiii. Among the others may I 
lye mentumed J'll ieiJ you H 7 /a/ ( tniwilated into German^ Leipzig, | 
1798) ; SruTt Things Are (r78cS) ; TJu Mamed Man \ T}i£ 
WeMmg Day, The MidnigJU Hour ; Every^tup has his fault • 
^ Vews. She also edited a collection ol the British 

Tyre, with hktgraphkal and critical remarks <25 vok., i«o6- 
1809) ; a CDJkctim aj Farces <7 vols., 1809) ; and The Modern 
Theatre (10 vola., 1809). Her fame, however, rests chiedv on 
her two novels ; A Simple Story (1791), and Nature and Art 
k k possess many minor faults and inaccuracies, 

but on the whole their style is easy, natural and graceful ; and 
It they are tainted in some degree by a morbid and exaggerated 
sentoent, and display none of that faculty of creation possessed 
by the best writers of fiction, the patheiic situations, and the 
deep and pure feefing pervading them, secured for them a wide 
popularity, 

Mrs Inchbald destroyed an aatohio;?mnhv for wliicli she had Imm'i, 

bw“‘l4'a3ra “‘r : ‘Z"' Memmrs. compiled 

y J. ftoiukn, Lhieflv from her private journal, ai.iieared in iSn in 

m Af‘rora<t of a Girlhood, by Frances Ann Kemble (1878). Her 
portrait was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

INCHIQUIN, MURROUGH O’BRIEN, ist Karl of (r. 1614- 
1674), Irish soldier and statesman, was the son of Dermod 
r ‘ Inchi(|uin (d. 1624). He belonged to a great 

familywhich traced itsdescentto Brian Boroimhe,king of Ireland, 
and members of which were always to the forefront in Irish 
public life, Hie first baron of Inchiquin was another Miirrough 
0 linen (d, 1551) who, after having made his submission to 
Henry Vril,, was created baron of Inchiquin and ear! of Thomnnd 
in 1543. When Murrough died in November 15^1 bv a curious 
arrangeinent his earldom passed to his ncplievv Iloniigh, son of 
( onor O Brien (d, 1539), the last independent prince of Thomond 
(see Thomond, Eari.s of), leaving onlv his barnnv to he inherited 
by his son Dermod (d, 1557), the ancestor of the later liarons of 
Inchiquin, 

Murrough O'Brien, who became (ith baron of Inchiquin in 
if>24, gained some military experience in Italv, and then in 
ifi40 was appointed t'ice- president of Munster. He took an 
active and leading part in suppressing the great Irish rebellion 
wfiidi broke out m the following j'ear, and during the Civil War 
the English parliament made him president of Munster, Early in 
1648, however, he declared for his former miuster Charles I,, and 
for about two years he sought to uphold the royalist cause in 
Ireland. In 1654 Charles II. made him an earl. His later years 
were partly spent in France and in .Spain, but he had returned 
to Ireland when he died on the gth of September if>74. 

His son William, the 2nd earl (c. 1638-1692), served under 
his father m I ranee and Spain, and for six years was governor 
of Tangier. He was a partisan of William III. in Ireland, and in 
1690 he became governor of Jamaica where he died in January 
1692. In 1800 his descendant Murrough, the 3th carl (d. 1808) 
was created marquess of Thomond, but on the death of James’ 
the 3rd marquess, in July 1855 both the marquessate and the 
earldom became extinct. The barony of Inchiquin, however 
passed to a kinsman, Sir Lucius O’Brien, Bart. (1800-1872)’ 
a descendant of the first baron and a brother of William Smith 
0 Brien (q-v.). 

INCLEDON, CHARLES BENJAMIN (1763-1826), English 
Mnger, son of a doctor in Cornwall, began as a choir-boy at 
Exeter, but then went into the navy. His fine tenor voice. 


however, attracted genera) attwitjoni, and io t;8^ he determined 
to seek Jus fortune ;cin the .stgge, After various prdWheial 
appearances ihe made n .great jswyws in 4790 at CbvenV Garden, 
and thenceforth was the principle English tenor, of Tiis day. 'He 
sang both in t^ieua and in oratorio, but Jus chief popiilanty lay 
in hisdeliveiy of ballads, siichas ".Sally .in our Alley, ” " WAV- 
eyed Susan,” " The Arethusa,” and anything of a bdd and marilv 
type. He toured in America in 1817 ; and on retiring in 1822 
from tlie operatic stage, he travelled through the .provinces 
with an entertainment called "The Wandering Melodist." 
^^^^died of paralysis at Worcester on the nth of Fcbruaiy 

INCUNOMETER (Dip Cuicle). Two distinct classes of 
^truments are used for measuring the dip (see Af^tCNEnsM, 
JERMsrRiAi.) or inclination of the earth’s magnetic field to the 
hurizooital, namely (j) dip circles, and ( 2 ) induction inclino- 
meters or earth inductors. 

Dip Ctrdes,--ln the ca^ of the dip circle the direction of 
the eartii s magnetic field is obtained by obsciA’ing the position 
w the a.\3s of a magiietized needle so supported as to be free 
to turn about a horizontal axis passing through its centre of 



gravity. The needles now used consist of flat lozenge-shaped 
pieces of steel about q cm. long and o-i cm. thick, and 
weigh about 4-1 grams. The axle, which is made of hard 
steel, projects on cither side of the needle and has a diameter 
of about 0-05 cm. Needles considerably larger than the above 
have been used, but experience showed that the values for the 
dip observed with needles 23 cm. long, was about 1' less than 
with the 9 cm. needles, and A. Schuster (Phil. Mag., 1891 [5], 
31 , p. 275) has shown that the difference is due to the appreciable 
bending of the longer needles owing to their weight. 

When in use the dip needle is supported on two agate knife- 
edges, so that its axle is on the axis of a vertical divided circle, 
on which the positions of the ends of the needle are cither directly 
observed by means of two reading lenses, in which case the circle 
is generally divided into thirds of a degree so that it can by 
estimation be read to about two minutes, or a cross arm carries 
two sniall microscopies and two verniers, the cross wires of 
each microscope being adjusted so as to bisect the image of the 
wrresponding end of the needle. Two V-shaped liftem aettmted 
by a handle serve to raise the needle from the agates, and when 
lowered assure the axle being at the centre of the vertical cirde. 


IN©fc»*OMBrKl> 
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The 8u«pai^ and » hoot, to jiroteok the needk < 

from dfan|jl^^ as ivelt atr they vertical' cSrefej, cftiv be rotated ; 
ab«wt,a, vertie^ hWt and their, a^sitjwth read off ohra,hQri«C)ntaJ i 
divKied ^jfck. There are Ism adiustaWe stops, whiich can 
be set in any positioxvy and allow the upper part si thctinstruonent 
to b 2 rotated through exactly j8o^ without the necessity of 
reading the horizontal circle. 

When making a deternwnation of the dip with the dip circle, 
a number of separate readings have to be made in order to 
eliminate various instrumental defects. Thus, that side of the 
needle on which the number is engraved being called the face 
of the needle, and that side of the protecting box next the vertical 
circle the face of the instrument, bath ends of the needle are 
observed in the following relative positions, the instrument 
being in every case so adjusted in azimuth that the axle of the 
needle points magnetic east and west 

i. Face of instrument oast and face of needle next to face of 

instrument ; 

ii. Face of instrument west and face of' needle next to face of 

instrument ; 

ill. Face of instrument west and face of needle awav from face of 
instrument ; 

iv. Face of instrument oast and face of needle away from face of 
instrument. 

Next the direction of magnetization of the needle is reversed 
by stroking it a number of times with two strong permanent 
magnets, when the other end of the needle dips and the above 
four sets of readings are repeated. The object in reading both 
ends of tlie needle is to avoid error if the prolongation of the axle 
of the needle does not pass through the centre of the vertical 
circle, as also to avoid error due to the eccentricity of the arm 
which carries the reading microscopes and verniers. The 
reversal of the instrument between (i.) and (ii.) and between (iii.) 
and (iv.) is to eliminate errors due to (a) the line joining the 
zeros of the vertical circle not being exactly horizontal, and (b) 
the agate knife-edges which support the needle not being exactly 
horizontal. The reversal of the needle between (ii.) and (iii.) is 
to eliminate errors due to (a) the magnetic axis of the needle 
not ('oinciding with the line joining the two points of the needle, 
and (b) to the centre of gravity of the needle being displaced 
from the centre of the axle in a direction at right angles to the 
length of the needle. Tl^e reversal of the poles of the needle 
is to counteract any error produced by the centre of gravity 
of the needle being displaced from the centre of the axle in a 
direction parallel to the length of Uie needle. 

For use at sea the dip circle was modified by Robert Were 
Fox {Annals oj Electnnty, 1839, 3, p. 388), who used a needle 
having pointed axles, the points resting in jewelled holes carried 
by two uprights, so that the movement of the ship does not 
cause the axle of the needle to change its position with reference 
to the vertical divided circle. To counteract the tendency of 
the axle to stick in the bearings, the instrument is fitted with 
a knob on the top of the box protecting the needle, and when a 
reading is being taken this knob is rubbed with an ivory or horn 
disk, the surface of which is corrugated. In this way a tremor is 
caused which is found to a.s.sist the needle in overcoming the 
effects of friction, so that it takes up its true position. In the 
Creak modification of the Fox dip circle, the upper halve.s of 
the jewels which form the bearings are cut away so that the 
needle can be easily removed, and thus the rever.sals necessary 
when making a complete observation can be performed (sec 
also Magneto-Meter). 

Induction Inclinometers.— T\\^ principle on which induction 
inclinometers depend is that if a coil of insulated wire is spun about 
a diameter there will be an alternating current induced in the 
coil, unless the axis about which it turns is parallel to the lines 
of force of the earth’s field. Hence if the axis about which such 
a coil spins is adjusted till a sensitive galvanometer connected 
to the coil througdi a commutator, by which the alternating 
current is converted into a direct current^ is undeflected, then 
the axis must be parallel to the lines of force of the earth’s field, 
and hence the inclination of the axis to the horizontal is the dip. 
The introduction and perfection of this type of inclinometer 


tor JeH obwmtione ^ oon^ts qf a (piii. ito 

about of «ift-cqver «4 ^peiu 

lesistonoa 40 ohtas^ which is pivnited iw^r^ 

ring. This ring can itself rotate about a horizontal to ito 
own plant;, this axle being at right to toft vf^ch 
the coil can rotate. Attached to tlte of the ring w a 
circle, by means of which and two reading miwspopto th® 
inclination of the axis of rotation of the coil to the hprizoptal 
can be read. The bearings which support the horito^toi axle 
of the ring are mounted on a horizontal annulus which oan be 
rotated in a groove attached to the base of the instrument, 
as so to allow the azimuth of the axle of the rin^, and hence 
also that of the pkne in which the axis of the cod move, 
to be adjusted. The coil is rotated by means of a flexibto shaft 
worked by a small cranked handle and a train of gear wheels. 
The terminals of the coil are taken to a two-part commutator 
of the ordinary pattern on which rest two coppw brushes which 
are c*onnected by flexible leads to a sensitive galvanometer. 
The inclination of the axis of the coil can be roughly adjusted 
by hand by rotating the supporting ring. The final adjustment 
is made by means of a micrometer screw attached to an arm 
which is clamped on the axle of the ring. 

When making a n^asuremwit the azimuth circle is first set 
horizontal, a striding level placed on the trunnions which carry 
the ring being used to indicate when the adjustment is complete. 
The striding level is then placed on the axle which carries the 
coil, and when the bubble is at the centre of the scale the micro- 
scopes are adjusted to the zeras of the vertical circle. A box 
containing a long compass needle and having two feet with 
inverted V’s is placed to rest on the axle of the coil, and the 
instrument is turned in azimuth till the compass needle points 
to a lubber line on the box. i>y this meaas the axis of the coil 
is brought into the magnetic meridian. The commutator being 
connected to a sensitive galvanometer, the coil is rotated, and 
the ring adjusted till the galvanometer is iindcflected. The 
reading on the vertical circle then gives the dip. By a system 
of reversals slight faults in the adjustment of the instrument 
can be eliminated as in the case of the dip circle. With .such 
an instrument it is claimed that readings of dip can be made 
accurate to ±o*i minutes of arc. 

The form of Wild inductor for use in a fixed observatory 
differs from the above in that the coil consists of a drum-wound 
armature, but without iron, of which the length is about three 
times the diameter. This armature has its axle mounted in a 
frame attached to the sloping side of a stone pillar, so that the 
axis of rotation is approximately parallel to the lines of force 
of the earth’s field. By means of two micrometer screws the 
inclination of the axis to the magnetic meridian and to the 
horizontal can be adjusted. The armature is fitted with a com- 
mutator and a system of gear wheels by means of which it can 
be rapidly rotated. The upper end of the axle carries a plane 
mirror, the normal to which is adjusted parallel to the axis of 
rotation of the armature. A theodolite is placed on the top of 
the pillar and the telescope is turned so that the image of the 
cross-wires, seen by reflection in the mirror, coincides with the 
wires themselves. In this way the axis of the theodolite telescope 
is placed parallel to the axis of the armature, and hence the dip 
can be read off on the altitude circle of the theodolite. 

Authoritibs. — In addition to the references already given the 
following papers may be consulted . (1) Admiralty Manual of 

Scientific Inquiry y which contains directions for making observations 
with a dip circle ; (z) Stewart and Gee, Elementary Practical Phvsics, 
which contains a full description of the dip circle and instructions for 
making a net of observations ; {3) L. A, Bauer, Terrestrial Magnetism 
(iQoi), 0 , p, 31, a memoir which contains the results of a comparison 
of the values for tlie dip obtained witli a number of different circles ; 
(4) K. Leyst, Reperiarium fur Meteorolope der katserl. Akad. der IFfss. 
(St Petersburg, 1887^ 19 , No. 5, containing a discussion of the errors 
of dip circles ; (5) H. Wild, Bull, de I' Acad, Imp. des Sci. de St- 
PMersbourg (March 1895), a papor whicli considers tlie accuracy 
obtainable with the earth inductor. (W. Wn.) 


^ Bepertorium iiHr Meicorologic der kaiscrl. Akad. der 
(St Petereburg, Joqa), to, No. 2, or Meteorolog. Zeits. (1895), l?, P- 41 - 
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INCLOSURE, or Enclosure, in law, the fencing in of waste 
or common lands by the lord of the manor for the purpose of 
c ultivation. For the history of the inclosurc of such lands, and 
the legislation, dating from 1235, which deals wdth it, see 
('OMMONS. 

IN COEN A DOMINI, a papal bull, so called from its opening 
words, formerly issued annually on Holy 'I'hursday (in Holy 
Week), or later on Easter Monday. Its first publication was in 
1363. It was a statement of ecclesiastical censure agaimt 
heresies, schisms, sacrilege, infringement of papal and ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges, attacks on person and property, piracy, forger}^ 
and other crimes. For two or three hundred years it was varied 
from time to time, receiving its final form from Pope llrban 
VIII. in 1627. Owing to the opposition of the sovereigns of 
Europe botli Protestant and Catholic, who regarded the bull 
as an infringement of their rights, its publication was discon- 
tinued by Pope (dement XTV. in 1770. 

INCOME TAX, in the United Kingdom a general tax on income 
derived from ever)' source. Although a graduated tax on income 
from certain fixed .sources was levied in 1435 ^*^^1 again in 1450, 
it may be said that the income tax in its present form dates in 
England from its introduction by W. Pitt in 1798 “granting 
to His Majesty an aid and contribution for the pro.secution 
of the war.” This act of 1798 merely increased the duties of 
certain a.s.sessed taxes, which were regulated by the amount of 
in('ome of the person a.ssessed, provided his income amounted 
to l6o or upwards. These duties were repealed by an act of 
(3Q Ueo. Ill, c. 13), which impo.sed a duty of 10% on all 
incomes from whate\'er sources derived, incomes under £60 
a Near being exempt, and reduced rates charged on incomes 
l)t‘tvveen that amount and £200 a year. I'he produce of this 
tax was £6,046,624 for the first year, as compared with £1,855,996, 
the produce of the earlier tax. This income tax was repealed 
after the peace of Amiens, but the renewal of the war in 1803 
('iiused its revival. At the same lime was introduced the principle 
of ‘‘collection at the .soun'e ” (/>. collection before the income 
reaches the person to whom it belongs), which is .still retained 
in the Engli.sh KeN'enue system, and which, it has been said, 
is mainly respon.sible for the present development of income 
tax and the ease with which it is collected. 'Phe act of 1803 
(43 (leo. Ill, c. 122) distributed the various descriptions of in- 
come under different schedules, known as A, B, (', D and E. 
A rate of 5 was imposed on all incomes of £150 a year and over, 
with graduation on incomes between £()o and £150. This income 
tax of 5^;, collected at the .souht N*ielded almost as much as 
the previous tax of 10 ('ollected direct from each taxpayer, 
d'he tax was continued from year to year with the principle 
unchanged but Nvith variations in the rale until the cIo.se of 
the Nvar in 1815, when it was n^pealed. It was, during its first 
imposition, regarded as essentially a war tax, and in later days, 
when it was reimposed, it was always considered as an emergency 
tax, to be levied onlv to relieve considerable financial strain, 
but it has now taken its plac'e as a permanent source of national 
income, and is the most produdive single tax in the British 
financial system. The income tax was revived in 1842 by Sir 
E. l*eel, not as a Nvar tax, but to enable him to effect important 
financial reforms (.see Taxation). Variations both in the rate 
levied and the amount of income exempted have taken place 
from time to time, the most important, probably, being found 
in the Ifinaru'e A('ts of 1894, 1897, 1898, 1907 and IQ09-1910. 

It will be useful to review the itKotue tax as it existed before the 
important rlianges introduced in 19(19. It was, .speaking broadly, a 
tax Icv'ied on all incomes derived from sources within the United 
Kingdom, or received by residents in the United Kingdom from other 
sources. Incomes under /160 were exempt ; an abatement allowed 
of on those between £160 and £^100 ; of £150 on tho.se between 
/.joo and £500 ; of £120 on those between £500 and £600, and of £70 
on those between £600 and £700. An abatement was also allowed 
on account of any premiums ])aid for life insurance, provided they 
did nol exceed one sixth of the total income. The limit of total 
exemption was fixed in 1894, when it was raised from £150; and 
the scale of abatements was revi.sed in 1898 by admitting incomes 
between £500 and £700 ; the Finance Act 1907 distinguished 
between " earned " and “ unearned " income, granting relief to the 
former over the latter by 3d. in the pound, where the income from all 
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sources did not exceed £2000. The tax was assessed as mentioned 
above, under five difterent .schedules, known as A, B, C, D and E. 
Under schedule A was charged the income derived from landed 
property, including houses, the annual value or rent being the basis 
of the as.sessment. The owner is the person taxed, whether he is or is 
not in occupation. In England the tax under this schedule is ob- 
tained from tlio occupier, who, if he is not the owner, recovers from 
the latter by deducting the tax from tlie rent. In Scotland this tax 
IS usually paid by the owner as a matter of convenience, but in Ire- 
land it is by law chargeable to him. All real property is subject to the 
tax, with certain exceptions: — (a) crown property, such as public 
ofiices, prisons, ike, ; [b) certain properties belonging to charitable 
and educational bodies, as hospitals, public schools, colleges, alms- 
hou.ses, &c. ; (c) public parks or recreation grounds ; {d) certain 
realities of companies such as mines, quarries, canals, &c., from 
which no profit is derived beyond the general profit of the concern to 
which they belong. Under schedule B were cliarged tlie profits 
arising Irom the occupation of land, the amount of such profits being 
assumed to be one- third of the annual value of the land as fixed for 
the purposes of schedule A. This applies principally to farmers who 
might, if they chose, be asse.s.sed on scliedule D on their actual 
profits. Schedule C included income derived from interest, &c., 
payable out of the public funds of the United Kingdom or any other 
country. Schedule T), the most important branch of the income tax 
and the most diflicult to assess, included profits arising from trade, 
from professional or other employment, and from foreign property, 
the assessment in most cashes being made on an average of the 
receipts for tliree years. Schedule E covered the .salaries and 
pensions of persons in the employment of the state or of public 
bodies, and of the officials of piiblic companies, &c. The method of 
assessment and collection of the tax is uniformly the .same. Under 
schedules A, B and D it is in the hands of local authorities known as 
the General or District Commi.ssioners of Taxes Tliey are appointed 
by the Land Tax Commi.s.sioners out of their own bodv, and, as 
regard.*! assessment, jire not in any way controlled by the executive 
government. They appoint a clerk, who is their principal officer and 
legal adviser, assessors for each parish and collectors. Tlicre is an 
appeal from their decision.s to the High Court of Justice on points of 
law, but not on questions of fact Assessments under .schedules \ 
and B are usually made every five years, and under schedule D 
every year. The interests of the revenue are looked after by olliccrs 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, styled surveyors of taxes, who are 
stationed in different parts of the country. They are in constant 
communication with the Board, and with the public on all matters 
relating to the assessment and collection of the tax ; they attend the 
meetings of the local commis.sioners, examine the assessments and 
the tax})aycrs' returns, and watch the progress of the collection 
There arc* also certain officers, known as special commissioners, who 
are appointed by tlie crown, and receive fixed salaries from public 
funds For the jiurpose of scliedule D, any taxpayer may elect to be 
asse.ssed by them instead of by the local commissioners ; and those 
who object to their affairs being disclosed to persons m their own 
neighbourhood may thus have their assessments made without any 
risk of publicity. The special commissioners also assess the profits 
of railway com})anips under schedule D, and profits arising from 
foreign or colonial .sources under schedules C and If 'fhe greater 
part of the incomes under schedule E is assessed by the commis- 
.sioners for j)ubhc offices, apjiointed by the several departments of 
the government. 

Prcvi()u.sly to 1909 tlie rate of income tax ha.s been a.s high 
as i6fl, (in 1855-1857), and as low as 2d. (in 1874-1876). Each 
penny of the tax wa.s estimated to produce in 1906* 1907 a revenue 
of £2,666,867.1 

It had long been felt that there were certain incqualitie.'= in 
the income tax which could be adjusted without any considerable 
difficulty, and from time to time committee, s have met and re- 
ported upon the subject. Select committees reported in 1851 
1S52 and in 1861, and a Departmental Committee in 1905. In 
IQ06 a select committee was appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the practicability of graduating the income tax, and of 
differentiating, for the purpose of the tax, between permanent 
and precarious in('omes. The summary of the conclusion.^ 
contained in their Ref^ori (3(15 of 1906) wa.s : — 

I. Graduation of the income tax l^y an extension of the existing 
sy.stem of abatements is practicable. But it could not be applied to 
all in(:ornes from the highest to the lowest, with satisfactory results. 
The limits of prudent extension would be reached when a large in- 
crease in the rate of tax to be collected at the source was necessitated, 
and the total amount which was collected in excess of what was 
ultimately retained became so large as to cause serious inconvenience 
to trade and commerce and to individual taxjiayers. Those liinits 


^ Full statistics of the yield of income tax and other information 
pertaining thereto will be found in the Reports of the Commissioners 
of His Majesty's Inland Revenue (published annually) : those issued 
in 1870 and in 1885 are especially interesting. 
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wouW not bo exceeded by raising tho amount of income on which 
an abatement would be allowed to ;^iooo or even more. 

2. Graduation by a super- tax is practicable. If it be desired to 
levy a much higher rate of tax upon large incomes (say of £5000 
and upwards) than has liitherto been charged, a super- tax based 
on personal declaration would be a practicable method. 

3. Abandonment of the system of “ collection at the source '* and 
adoption of the principle of direct personal assessment of the whole 
of each person's income would be inexpedient. 

4. Differentiation between earned and unearned incomes is prac- 
ticable, e.spccially if it l>e limited to earned incomes not exceeding 
;^30oo a year, and effect be given to it by charging a lower rate of tax 
upon them. 

5. A compulsory personal declaration from each individual of 
total net income in respect of which tax is payable is expedient, and 
would do much to prevent the evasion ana avoidance of income tax 
which at present prevail. 

Acting upon the report of this committee the Finance Bill of 
1909 was framed to give effect to the principles of graduation 
and differentiation. The rate upon the earned portion of incomes 
of persons wliose total income did not exceed l;^ooo was left 
unchanged, viz. gd. in the pound up to £2000, and is. in the 
pound between £2000 and £3000. Ihil the rate of i.s. in the 
pound on all unearned incomes and on the earned portion of 
incomes over £2000 from all sources was raised to is. 2d. In 
addition to the ordinary tax of is. 2d. in the pound, a .super- 
tax of 6d. in the pound was levied on all incomes exceeding 
£5000 a year, the super-tax being paid upon the amount by which 
the incomes exceed £3000 a year. A special abatement of £10 
a (’hild for every child under the age of sixteen was allowed upon 
all incomes under £500 a year. No abatements or exemptions ' 
were allowed to persons not resident in the United Kingdom, 
except in the case of crown servants and persons residing abroad 
on account of their health. Certain abatements for improve- 
ments were also allowed to the owners of land or houses. 

The estimaled increased yield of the income tax for igoq-Tgio on 
these lines was 12,500^000, which excluded llie abatements allowed 
for improvements. Tlic .super- tax was estimated to yield a sum of 
/5<.)o,ooo, which would be increased ultimately to £2,500,000, when 
ail returns and asses.snients were made. 

The following accounts show the operation of the same system 
of taxation in other countries ^ 

Aubtyia. — The income tax dates from 1849, but the existing tax, 
which IS arranged on a jirogressive system, came into force on the 
ist of January 1898. The tax is levied on net income, deductions 
from tlic gross income being allowed for upkeep of busine.ss, houses 
and lands, for premiums jiaid for in.surance against injurie.s, ior 
interest on business and private debts, and for payment ol taxes 
other than income tax. Incomes under £50 a year are exempt, the 
rate of taxation at the first stage (£52) being 0*6 of the income ; at 
the twelfth .stage (£100) the rale is i %, at the twenty-seventh stage 
(£300) it ri.ses to 2 "o, at the i'orly-lhird stage (£1000) it is 3 %, and 
at the fifty-sixth (£2500) it is 3^ ; an income of £^ooo pays 4 ; 

from £4000 u]) lo per annum progression rises at £i 60 a step, 

and for every step £8, Os. 8d. taxation is a.s.se.ssed. Incomes between 
£8333 and £8730 i)ciy liSy, los. ; incomes over £8750 are taxed 
£20, f)S. 8d. at each successive stage of £417, los. Certain persons 
arc exempt from the tax, viz. : — (a) the emperor ; (6) members of the 
imperial family, as lar as regards such sums as they receive as allow- 
ances ; {c) the diplomatic corps, the consular corps who are not 
Austrian citizens, and the official staffs and foreign servants of the 
embassies, legations and consulate.s ; {d) such people as are exempted 
by treaty or by the law of nations ; {e) people in possession of pensions 
from the Order of Maria Theresa, and those who receive pensions on 
account of wounds or the pension attached to the medal for bravery, 
are exempted as far as the pensions are concerned ; (/) officers, 
chaplains and men of the army and navy have no tax levied on their 
pay ; (g) all other military persons, and such people as are included 
in the scheme of mobilization are exempted from any tax on their 
pay. Special allowances are made for incomes derived from labour, 
either physical or mental, as well as for a family with several children. 
There are also special exemptions in certain cases w^here the annual 
income does not exceed £4i<»7, viz.— (a) .special charges for 

educating children who may be blind, deaf, dumb or criyipled ; {b) 
expense in maintaining poor relations ; {( ) perpetual illness ; {d) 

debts : (e) special misfortunes caused by fire or floods ; (/) being 
called out for military service. , The tax is assessed usually on a direct 
return from the individual taxpnyer, except in the cases of fixed 


’ In Appendix No. 4 to the Report from the Select Committee on 
Income Tax (190O), will be found a valuable list (prepared in the 
Library of the London School of Economics) of references to the 
graduation of the income tax and the distribution of incomes both 
m tile United ICingdom and in other countries. 
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salaries and wages, on which the tax is collected from the employer, 
who either deducts it from the salary of the employee or pays it out 
of his own pocket. The tax, which is assessed on the income of the 
previous year, is paid direct to the collector's office in two instal- 
ments — one on the 1st of June and the other on the ist of December. 

Belgium. — No income tax proper exists in Belgium, but there is a 
state tax of 2 % on the dividends of joint stock companies. 

Denmark. — Income tax is levied under a law of the 15th of May 
1903. Incomes under 2000 kroner pay a tax of 1-3 % ; under 3000 
kroner, i -4 % • under 4000 kroner, 1*5%; under 6000 kroner, 1 -6 % ; 
under 8000 kroner, 1-7 %: under 10,000 kroner, i*8%; under 
15,000 kroner, 1*9%; under 20.000 kroner, 2-0% and for every 
additional 10,000 kroner up to 100,000 kroner i %, incomes of 100,000 
kronor and upwards paying 2*5%. Exempt from the duty are — 
the king, members of the royal family and the civil list ; the legations, 
staffs and consular* officers of foreign powers (not being Danish 
subjects) ; foreigners temporarily resident in the country ; mortgage 
societies, credit institutions, savings and loan banks. The increase 
m capital resulting from an increase in value of properties is not 
deemed income — on the other band no deduction in income is made 
if such properties decrease in value — nor are daily payments and 
travelling expen.ses received for the transaction of business on public 
service, if the person has thereby lieen obliged to reside outside his 
own parish. Uertain deduction.s can be made in calculating income 
— such as working expenses, office expen.ses, pensions and other 
burthens, amounts paid for direct taxation, dues to commune and 
church, tithe, tenant and farming charges, heirs’ allowances and 
similar burthens ; interest on mortgages and other debts, and what 
has been .spent for necessary maintenance or insurance of the 
property of the taxpayer. There arc also certain exemptions with 
respect to companies not having an establishment in the country, 

France — There is no income tax in France corresponding exactly 
to that levied in the United Kingdom. There are certain direct 
taxes, such as the taxes on buildings, personnelle molnhhe, and doors 
and windows '{impdts de repartition) — the tax levied on income from 
land and from all trades and professions {impots de quotiU) which 
bear a certain resemblance to portions of the British income tax 
(see France • Finance). From time to time a graduated income tax 
has been under discussion in the French Chambers, tin* proposal being 
to substitute such a tax for the existing personnelle mohxUhc and doors 
and windows taxes, but no agreement on the matter has been reached. 

German Empire — In Prussia the income tax is levied under a law 
of the 24th of June 1891. All persons with incomes of over £150 per 
annum arc required to send m an annual declaration of their full 
income, divided according to four main .sources— («) capital; {b) 
lauded property ; (c) trade and industry ; {d) employment bringing 
gam, this latter including the salary or wages of workmen, .servants 
and industrial assLstants, military persons and officials ; also the 
receipts of authors, artists, scientists, teachers and tutors. Liability 
for income tax, however, begins with an income of £45, and rises by 
a regular system of j^rogression, the rate being alwut 3 % of the 
income Thus an income of more than £45, but under £52, los. pays 
a tax of 6s. and so on up to £475, an income over that sum but under 
£525 paying a tax of 15s. Incomes over £525 rise by steps of £50 
iqi to £1525, for every step £1, los. being jiaid. Incomes between 
£^1526 and £1600 rise by steyis of £75, £3 being paid lor every step. 
Between £1601 and £3900, the stoj'is are £100, and the lax £4 a step ; 
from £3901 to £5000 the steps are the same (£100), but the tax is £5 
a step. There is also a siqq^lementary tax on jirojierty of about 
^th % of the asses.sed value. I'his supplementary tax is not levied 
on those whose taxable property does not exceed a total value of 
£300, nor on those whose annual income does not exceed £45, if the 
total value of their taxable property does not exceed £1000, nor on 
women who have members of their own family under age to maintain, 
nor on orphans under age, nor on persons incanable of earning 
incomes if their taxable property does not exceed £1000 nor their 
income £60. There are a numljcr of exemptions from the income 
tax, some of the more important being- -(a) the military incomes of 
non-commissioned officers and privates, also of all persons on the 
active list of the army or navy a.s long as they belong to a unit in war 
formation ; (^;) extraordinary receipts from inheritances, presents, 
insurances, from the sale of real estate not undertaken for purposes 
of industry or speculation, and similar profits (all of which are 
reckoned as incrca.ses of capital) ; (f) expen.ses incurred for the 

purpose of acquiring, as.suring and mamtaining income ; (d) interest 
on debts ; (e) the regular annual depreciation arising from wear 
of building, machines, tools, &;c , in so far as they are not included 
under working expenses ; (/) the contributions which laxpayens are , 
compelled by law or agreement to pay to invalid, accident, old 
age insurance, widow, orphan and pension funds ; (g) insurance 
premiums. Moreover, persons liable to taxation with an income of 
not more than £150 may deduct from that income £2, 10s. for every 
member of their family under fourteen years of age, and abatement 
is also allowed to persons with incomes up to £475 whose solvency 
has been unfavourably affected by adverse economic circumstances. 
The income tax is both levied at the source (as in the case of com- 
panies) and assessed on a direct return by the taxpayer of his income 
from all sources. Salaries arc not taxed before payment. Fixed 
receipts are assessed according to their amount for the taxation 
year in which the assessment is made, and variable incomes on an 
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average of the three years immediately preceding the assessment. 
The income tax and the supplementary tax are collected in the 
first half of the second month of each quarter by the communities 
(Gemetnden) who bear the whole cost. 

In Saxony a graduated tax is in force on all incomes of £20 per 
annum and upwards. All corporate bodies and individuals who 
derive their income or anv portion of it from Saxony are liable to 
the extent of that inronie,' except those serving religious, charitable 
or public purpo.ses. Incomes between ^20 and f[;5000 are divided into 
118 classes, in which the rate rises progressively. From £^00 to 
:^5ooo the classes rise by £50, and above ^'5000 by j^ioo. The rate of 
income tax begins at j Vi, is. on an income of £20. An abatement 
IS allowed to those whose incomes do not exceed /155 of £2, los. for 
each child between the agc.s of six and fonrteon years, provided such 
abatements do not reduce the income by more than one class. In 
the case of persons with incomes not exceeding /2uo abatement (not 
exceeding three classes) is allowed — (n) when tlie support of children 
or indigent relations involves a burden of such a nature as to affect 
the general standard of living ; {h) on account of long-continued 
illness, involving heavy expense, and, on restoration to health, 
temporary decrease oi wage - eamiiig power ; (r) in the case of 
accidents which have had the same effect 

In Bavaria the exi.stmg svstem of income tax came into force on 
the ist of Januarv 1000 Tlie rate on earned income vanes according 
to a scale laid down m article 5 of the law, beginning at -i % lor 
incomes up to £‘^7, 10s (is ), being *66 (£2, 5s ) for incomes between 

£230 and £250 ; i‘03 "o (£4) for incomes between £330 ami £375 ; 

% (£^d, lOs.) lor incomes between £475 and £500 and i‘3H ‘^0 
{£10) for incomes between £030 and £700 Incomes exceeding £700 
and iKit exceeding £1100 pay £i on every £50 ; those between £1100 
and £1700, £1, los., on every £30, between £1700 and £2050, £2 on 
<-very £50; between £2050 and £2300, £2, los. on every £30 and 
beyond £2300, 3 on everv £30. ilxem])tinns trom earned income 
tax are similar to those already mentioned in the case of Prussia 
Special abatement in the case of incomes not exceeding £230 trom 
all sources is given m consideration ol education of children, pro- 
tracted illness, maintenance ol poor relations, serious accidents, &c. 
The tax on unearne<l income is at the rate ol ih % on incomes from 
£3. los to £3 : from £6 to £20, 2 ^1,, : from £21 to £35, 2A : from 
£30 to £50, 3 : from £31 to £130, ‘V, . trom £151 to £3000, 

%) ctiVd over £3000, 4 *^0. Tliere is a differentiation m assessment 
on ffuctUHtmg and fixed incomes, Iductuatmg incomes (e.g. those 
derived from literar\', scientific or artistic w'ork) are assessed at the 
average receipts at the tw'o past years. Fixed income is returned at 
the actual amouni at tlu* time ot assessment, and the assessment tc'ir 
earned income, both fixed and fluctuating, takes place every lour 
years. Income tax is not levied at th<' .source, but on a direct return 
by the taxpayer. In the ca.se ot unearned income, where a person’s 
yearly un<‘arned income does not exceed £100 and he has no other 
or only an insignificant additional income, he is required to pay only 
hall the assessed tax. Also m the case where a total income, earned 
and unearned, does not exceed £230 it may, by claiming abatement 
on .such grounds as the education ot children, mamtenance of indigent 
relations, tSrc , be assessed at the lowest rate l)ut one, or be entirely 
exempt. 

In Wurttemberg the General Income Tax .\ct came into lorce on 
the ist ol April 1005, Article 18 pro\'ides a graduated scale of rates 
on incomes from £23 upwards, Abatements are allowed for the edu- 
cation and support of children, support ot indigent relatives, active 
service in the army and navy, prolra< ted illness and severe accidents 
or reverses. I here is a supplementary tax ol 2 \ on unearned 
income from certain kinds ot propcrt>\ such as interest or other 
income derived from invested ca]»ital, dividends, d:c., from joint- 
stock companies and annuities of all kinds The income tax is not 
levRxi at tlie source, but on a direct return by the ratepayers ; 
assessments are made on the current year, except 111 the case ol 
fluctuating incomes, when they are made on the income of the pre- 
ceding year 

Hunf^ary . — There is no income tax m Hungary at all corrcsjionding 
to that of the United Kingdom, although proposals for such a tax 
have from time to time been made. 

Italy. — Graduated income tax 111 Italy dates from 1864. Incomes 
are classified according to their characters, and the rate of Ihe tax 
varies accortlmgly. In class A ^ are placed incomes derived from 
interests on capital, and perpetual revenues owned by the .state, 
interests and (iremiums on communal and provincial loans, dividends 
of shares issued by companic^s guaranteed or subsidized by the state 
lottery prizes These incomes are assess<‘d at their integral value 
and pay the full tax of 20 In class A ^ are placed incomes derived 
from capital alone and all perpetual revenues. The assc.ssment.s on 
these are reduced to 3o'4otlisot the actual income and taxed at a rate 
of 15 %. In class B are incomes derived from the co-operation of 
labour and capital, i.e. those produced by industries and commerce. 
The assessments of these aie reduced to 2o/4oths and taxed at 10 %. 
In class C are placed incomes d envied from labour alone (private 
employment) and those represented by temporary revenues or life 
annuities. Assessments on these are reduced to i8/4oths and taxed at 
a rate of 9 %. In class D are placed incomes from salaries, pensions 
and all personal allowances made by the state, the provinces and 
communes. Assessments on these are reduced to i5/4oths and taxed 


at 7 j %. Certain abatements are allowed on small incomes in 
cla.s.se.s B, C and D. Incomes are assessed (i) on the average of the 
two preceding years in the case of private industries, professions or 
companies in which liability is unlimited ; (1)) on the income of the 
current year m the case of incomes from dividends, salaries, pensions 
and fixed allowances, as well as in the ca.se Of incomes of communei, 
rovinces and corporations ; (r) on the basis of the account closed 
efore the previous July of the current year in the case of incomes of 
limited liability companies, hanks and savings banks. 

Netherlands. — In the Netherlands there is a property tax imposed 
upon income derived from capital, as well as a tax on income earned 
by labour, 

Norway. — In Norway under the state income tax incomes under 
1000 kroner are exempt, those between 1000 and 4000 kroner pay 
2 % on that part liable to taxation ; those between 4000 and 7000 
kroner pay 3 % ; those between 7000 and 10,000 kroner pay 4 %, 
and those above 10,000 kroner 5 %. Persons liable to taxation are 
divided into {a) those who have no one to support, as companies and 
the like ; (6) those who have from one to three persons to support ; 
(r) those who have from four to six persons to support ; {d) those who 
have seven or more persons to support. Those who are counted as 
dependent upon the taxpayer are his children, own or adopted, his 
parents, brothers and si.sters, and other relations and connexions by 
marriage who miglit have a reasonable claim to his support. A 
certain part of the income liable to taxation is abated by a graduated 
scale acconling to the class into which the ratepayer falls. 

Sf^ain . — In Spam the income tax is divided into [a) that de- 
rived from personal exertion and (6) that derived from property. 
Directors, managers and representatives of banks, comiianies and 
societies pay io<^o; those employed in banks, commercial 

houses, and those in private employment, as w^ell as actors, bull- 
fighters, professional pclota-players, acrobats, conjurers, Ax., pay 
5 %. Those emjiioyed by the day or those whose salary is under 
£j5 are exempt, as are also masters in primary schools. Income 
derived trom firoperty is taxed according to the .soujtc from which 
the income is derived, c.g. income Irom shares in public works is 
rated at 20 income trom sliares in ordinary companies, railways, 
tramways or canals at 3 %, Irom dividends on bank .shares at 5 %, 
from mining shares at only 2 %. There is also an industry tax, t.e, 
on tlie e.xercise of industrial, commercial and protessiona) enter- 
pri.ses, which tax is divided into five dilferent tariffs, of which I. 
applies to commerce (vendors), II. also to commerce (middlemen), 
111 . to iiuiiistry (inaclnnery), IV. to j^trofessions and V. to licences 
(retail and itinerant vendors). Tariff I. is differentiated according 
to the importance of the business and of the locality in which it is 
carried on, the rate being fixed by a consideration of the two com- 
bined Tarill II. is differentiated according to the character ol the 
enterprise, its iinportaiire and the imi)ortance of the locality. 
Tariff in. Is differentiated according to either motive power, outiuit, 
method, product or locality ; Tariff IV. according to the character of 
the profe.s.sion and the importance of the locality ; Tariff V. is also 
differentiated according to the locality and the' importance of the 
business. 

Switzerland. — The system of income tax varies in tlie different 
cantons Broadly speaking, these may be divided into four 
different kinds : (i) a graduated property tax, in which the rate 
applicable to each class of fortune is definitely fixed ; (2) a propor- 
tional tax, under wluch property and income are chargeable, each at 
a fixed rate, while the total amount of the tax is liable to a pro- 
portionate increase according to scale if it exceeds certain specified 
amounts ; (3) a system by which properly and income are divided 
into three classes, the rate of the tax being increased by a graduated 
rise, according to the class to whicli the property or income belongs, 
and (4) a unitorm rate of tax, with progression in the amount of 
income liable to taxation. 

United States — One ol the means adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment for meeting its expenses during the Civil War was the levying 
of an income tax. By the Act ol Congress of the 5th of August 1861 
a tax of 3 was imposed on all incomes, with an exemption of $800, 
and was made payaolo on or before the 30th of June 1802. No tax, 
however, was as.sessed under the law. In March 1862 a new income 
tax bill was introduced into the House of Representatives. This 
act, which was .signed on the ist of July 1862, imposed a tax of 3 % 
on all incomes not over $10,000, and 3 To on all incomes above that 
sum, with an exemption of $(joo, It was also provided that divi- 
dends of banks, insurance compames and railways should be assessed 
directly ; but the bond-hohler was allowed to deduct the dividend so 
assessed from his taxable income. In the case of government salaries, 
the tax was deducted before the salaries were paid. The income tax 
was first levied m 1803. The rate was changed by act of Congress in 
1805, 1807 and 1870, and a joint resolution in 1864 imposed a special 
additional tax of 5 % for that year. The tax was finally abolished in 
1872. The total amount produced by the tax from the beginning 
was $370,150,209. The constitutionahty of the act was subse- 
quently brought into question, but was upheld by a unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court in 1880, which held that the tax was 
not a direct tax but an excise tax, and that Congress had a right to 
impose it so long as. it was made uniform throughout the United 
States. On the 27th of August 1894 an income tax act was passed as 
part of tlie Wilson Bill. By this act it was provided that a tax of 
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2 % on an incomes shduld be levied from the ist of Jaanaty 1895 to 
i8t of Januafy 1900, with an exemption of $4000. The legality 
assailed, chiefly on the ground that it was a direct taj^, 
and ^t apportioned among the several states in proportion to their 
p^umtion. On the 20th of May 1895 the Supreme Court, by a Vote 
of five to four, declared the tax to be unconstitutional. Accordingly, 
before any federal income tax could be imposed^ there was needed an 
amendment of tlie constitution, and a movement in this direction 
gradually began. In the first year of the presidency of Mr W. H. 
Taft both Houses of Congress passed by tiie necessary two-- thirds 
majority a resolution to submit the proposal to the 40 states, the 
wording of the amendment being " Tliat Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source derived, 
without apportionment among the several States, and without regard 
to any census enumeration.’* 

Cape Col&ny. — Cape Colony was the only South Afncan colonv 
which, prior to the Union in 1910, had a system of income tax, which 
was first imposed by an act of the 3isi of May 1904. Incomes not 
exceeding ;^iooo per annum were exempt from taxation ; incomes 
exceeding ;^iooo but not exceeding /2000 were taxed hd. in the 
pound on the excess beyond ;^looo ; those between ;^2ooo and j^5000 
were exempt for the first ;^iooo, paid Od. in the pound on the n^t 
;^iooo and 9d. in the pound on the remainder ; those exceeding 
£5000 paid 6d. in tlie pound on the second ;^iooo, gd. in the pound 
on the next and is. in the pound on the remainder. 

New South Income tax in New South Wales first came into 

operation on the ist of January 1S96. It is complementary with a 
land tax, asses.sed on the unimproved value of freehold lands (with 
certain exemptions and deductions). Incomes of £200 per annum 
and under are exempt, and all other income.s (except those of com- 
panies) are entitled to a reduction of /200 in their assessments. 
Tlio rate of tax is Od. in the pound. There are certain incomes, 
revenues and funds which are exempt from taxation, .such as those 
of municipal corporations or other local authorities, of mutual life 
insurance societies and of other companies or societies not carrying 
on bu.siness for purposes of profit or gain, and of educational, ecclesi- 
astical and charitable institutions of a piibhc character, &c. 

New Zealand. — In New Zealand the income tax is also comple- 
mentary with a land tax. Incomes up to £^00 per annum are 
exempt; incomes up to /looo per annum are taxed 6d. in the 
pound, with an exemption of £:^oo and hfe msurance premiums up 
to l^Q ; incomes over ;(,i3c>o pay is. in the pound, which is also the 
tax'^on tlie income of trading companies, to whom no exemption is 
allowed. The income of friendly societies, savings banks, co-operative 
dairy companies, public societies not carrying on business for 
profit, &c., are exempt from income tax. 

Queensland. — In Queensland income tax is levied on (a) income 
derived from property such as rents, interest, income from com- 
panies, royalties, Ac., and (b) on income derived from personal 
exertion. On income denved from property all incomes not ex- 
ceeding ,^100 are exempt ; incomes between /ixk) and £120 pay £i 
tax ; those over £120 but under £}oo have ;^ioo exempt and pay is. 
in each and every jiouud over £ioo, while incomes over ;^300 p>ay is. 
in each and every pound. Incomes from personal exertion pay los. 
between ;^ioo and >,125 ; £x between £120 and ,^150 ; between ;^I5I 
and ;^3oo have ;^ioo exempt and pay Od. m each and every jx^und 
over^ioo; between ^301 and ^500 Od, in every pound; between 
£^oi and £1000 6d. in every pound of the first ^500 and yd, in every 
pound over £500, between / looi and ^{^1500 yd. in every pound of 
the first /looo, and 8d. in every pound over ;{nx)o ; incomes over 
£i$oo pay 8d. in every pound ; is. in every pound is charged on the 
mcomes of all companies and of all absentees. 

South Australia. — The income tax dates from r88.^ and is levied on 
all incomes ansing, accruing in or derived from Soutli Australia, 
except municipal corporations, district councils, societies, &c.. not 
carrying on business for the purpose of gain, and all friendly societies. 
Where the income is derived from personal exertion the rate of tax 
is 4 id. in the pound up to £800, and yd in the pound over /800. 
For Income derived from property the rate is yd in the pound up to 
;^8oo, and is. i$d. m the pound over £800. There is an exemption of 
£1 50 on incomes up to £400^ but no exemption over that limit. 

Tasmania. — In Tasmania there is {a) an income tax proper, and 
(b) a non-inquisitonal ability tax, one complementary to the other. 
The income tax proper is levied on all income of any company, at the 
rate of is. for every pound of the taxable amount ; on all income of 
any person, at the rate of is. for every pound of the taxable amount 
derived from property, and on every dividend at the same rate. 
Personal incomes of £400 and over are assessed at the full amount, 
but an abatement of ;^io for every ;^5o of income is allowed on 
incomes below ;^400 down to incomes of ^150, which thus have ;^5o 
deducted; incomes between £120 and £130 have £60 deducted; 
incomes between ;^iio and /120, £yo, and incomes between ;^ioo and 
/1 10 £80. The ability tax is paid by (a) occupiers and sub-occupiers 
of property and (^i) by lodgers. The amount of tax paid by occupiers 
or sub-occupiers is calculated upon the assessed annual value of the 
property occupied, and that of lodgers from the assessed annual value 
of their ‘board and lodging. A detailed account of both taxes will be 
found in House of Commons Papers, No. 282 of 1905. 

Victoria.— In Victoria the rate of income tax is fixed annually by 
act. The rate charged on income denved from property is exactly 


double that chaiged on income derived from person^ exertiom ^ 
rate for which for 1905 was : on the first £poo or fractional pM 
thereof, 3d. in the pound ; on the second ,£500 or fracttofial part 
thereof, 4d. in the pound ; on the third ^^300 or frtcttonal part 
thereof, sd. in the pound ; on all incomes in excess- of £1500^ 50 . in 
the pound. All companies, except life insurance companies, ww 
charged yd. in the pound on their incomes ; life insurance companies 
were charged 8d. in the pound. 

Bibliography. — T he Annual Reports of the COTomissiDaers of 
Inland Revenue, the Reports of Committees and other reference 
mentioned in the article, as well as Dowell's History of Taxation in 
England (1884) ; Dowell’s Acts relating to the Income Tax (6th ed., 
1908), and Robinson's Law relating to Income Tax (2nd ed., 1908). 

INCORPORATION (from Lat. incorporate ^ to form into a body), 
in law, the embodying or formation of a legal corporation, 
brought about either by a general rule contained in such laws, 
e,g, as the Companies acts, and applicable wherev^ its con- 
ditions are satisfied ; or by a special act of sovereign power, 
e.g, an incorporating statute or charter. The word is used also 
in the sense of uniting, e.g, a will may incorporate by reference 
other papers, which may be then taken as part of the will, as 
much as if thev were set out at length in it. 

INCUBATION and INCUBATORS. The subject of “in- 
cubation ” (Lat. incubate, to brood ; in-cumbere, to lie on), 
a term which, while strictly signifying the action of a hen in 
sitting on her eggs to hatch them, is also used in pathology 
for the development within the body of the germs of disease, 
is especially associated with the artifii’ial means, or “ incubators, “ 
devised for hatching eggs, or for analogous purposes of an artificial 
foster-mother nature, or for use in bacteriological laboratories. 

Life is dependent, alike fur its awakening and its rnaintenance, 
upon the influence of certain physical and chemica,! factors, 
among which heat and moisture may be regarded as the chief. 
It is therefore obvious that any method of incubation must 
provide for a due degree of temperature and moisture. And 
this degree must be one within limits, for while all organisms 
are plastic and can attune themselves to a greater or less range 
of variation in their physical environment, there is a given degree 
at which the processes of life in each species proceed most 
favourably- It is this particular degree, which differs for different 
species, which must be attained, if artificial incubation is to be 
successfully conducted. In other words, the degree of tempera- 
ture and moisture within the incubation drawer must remain 
uniform throughout the period of incubation if the best results 
are to be reached. It is not easy to attain these conditions, for 
there are many disturbing factors. We may therefore next 
consider the more important of them. 

The chief causes which operate to make the temperature 
within the incubator drawer variable are the changes of the 
temperature of the outer air, fluctuations in the pressure of the 
gas when that is used as the source of heat, or the gradual 
diminution of the oxidizing power of the flame and wick when 
an oil lamp is substituted for gas. Also, the neces.sary opening 
of the incubator drawer, either for airing or for sprinkling the 
eggs with water when that is necessary, tends to reduce the 
temperature. But there is another equally important though 
less obvious source of disturbance, and this resides within the 
organism undergoing incubation. In the case of the chick, 
at about the ninth or tenth days of incubation important changes 
are occurring. Between this period and the fourteenth day 
the chirk becomes relatively large and bulky, and the temporary 
re.spiratory organ, the allantois, together with its veins, increases 
greatly in size and extent. As a consequence; the respiratory 
processes are enabled to proceed with greater activity, and 
the chemical processes of oxidation thus enhanced neces.sarily 
largely increase the amount of heat which the chick itself pro- 
duces. Thus an incubator, to be successful, must be capable 
of automatically adjusting itself to this heightened temperature. 

The drawer of an incubator is a confined space and is usually 
packed as closely as possible with the contained eggs. The eggs 
are living structures and con.sequently need air. This necessitates 
some method of direct ventilation, and this in its turn necessarily 
increases the evaporation of water vapour from the surface of 
the egg. Unless, therefore, this evaporation is checked, the eggs 
will be too dry at the period — from the tenth day onwards — 
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when moisture is more than ever an important factor. There 
is, according to some poultry authorities, reason to believe that 
the sitting hen secretes some oily substance which, becoming 
diffused over the surface of the egg, prevents or retards evapora- 
tion from within ; presumably, this oil is permeable to oxygen. 
In nature, with the sitting hen, and in the “ Mamal ” artificial 
incubating establishments of the Egyptians, direct air currents 
do not exist, owing to the large size of the chambers, and con- 
sequently incubation ran be successfully achieved without any 
special provision for the supply of moisture. 

Artificial incubation has been known to the Egyptians and 
the Chinese from almost time immemorial. In Egypt, at Berme 
on the Delta, the trade of artificial hatching is traditionally 
transmitted from father to son, and is consequently confined to 
particular families. The .secrets of the process are guarded with 
a religious zeal, and the individuals who practise it arc held 
under plighted word not to divulge them. It is highly probable 
that the process of artificial incubation as practised by the 
Egyptians is not so simple as it is believed to be. But as far 
as the structures and processes involved have been ascertained 
by travellers, it appears that the “ Mamal *’ is a brii'k building, 
consisting of four large ovens, each of such a size that several 
men could be contained within it. These ovens are in pairs, 
in each pair one oven being above the other, on each side of a 
long pas.sage, into which they open by a circular aperture, 
just large enough fur a man to obtain access to each. The eggs 
are placed in the middle of the floor of the oven, and in the 
gutters round the sides the fire is lighted, I'he material for this 
latter, according to one account, consists of camels’ dung and 
chopped hay, and according to another of liorses’ dung. The 
attainment of the right degree of heat is apparently reached 
wholly by the skill of the persons employed. When this has been 
attained, they plug the entrance hole with coarse tow. On the 
tenth to twelfth days they cease to light the fires. 

Each “ Mamal ” may contain from 40,000 to 80,000 eggs, 
'riiere are 386 “ Mamals ” in the country, which arc only worked 
for six months of the year, and produce in that time eight 
broods. Many more than two-thirds of the eggs put in are 
successfully hatched. It is estimated that 90,000,000 eggs are 
annually hatched by the Bermeans. 

A method of incubating that appears to have been altogether 
overlooked in England — or at least never to have been practised 
— is that carried on by the Couveurs or professional hatchers in 
France. They make use of hen-turkeys for the purpose, and 
each bird can be made to sit continuously for from three to six 
months. The modus operandi is as follows : a dark room which 
is kept at a constant temperature throughout the year contains 
a number of boxes, just large enough to accommodate a turkey. 
The bottom of the box is filled with some vegetable material, 
bracken, hay, heather, straw or cocoa-fibres. Each box is covered 
in with lattice-work wire, so arranged that the freedom of the 
sitting bird is limited and its escape prevented. Dummy 
eggs, made by emptying addled ones and filling with plaster 
of Paris, are then placed in the nest and a bird put in. At first 
it endeavours to escape, but after an interval of a few day.s it 
becomes quiet, and the dummy eggs being then removed, fresh 
ones are inserted. As soon as the chickens are hatched, they 
are withdrawn and fresh eggs substituted. The hen turkeys 
are also used successfully as foster-mothers. Each bird can 
adequately cover about two dozen eggs. 

Incubation as an industry in Europe and America is of recent 
development. The growing scarcity of game birds of all kinds, 
coincident with the increase of population, and the introduction 
of the breech - loading gun, together with the marked revival 
of interest in fancy poultry about the year 1870, led, however, 
to the production of a great variety of appliances designed to 
render artificial incubation successful. 

Previously to this, several interesting attempts had been made. 
As long ago as 1824, Walthew constructed an incubator designed 
to be used by farmers’ wives with the aid of no more than ordinary 
household conditions. It consisted of a double - walled metal 
box, with several pipes opening into the walled space round the 


sides, bottom and top of the incubator. These pipes were con- 
nected with an ordinary kitchen boiler. Walthew, however, 
constructed a fire grate, with a special boiler adapted to the 
requirements of the incubator. Into the walled space of the 
incubator, steam from the kitchen boiler passed ; the excess 
steam escaped from an aperture in the roof, and the condensed 
steam through one in the floor. Ventilatir^ holes and also plugs, 
into which thermometers were placed, pierced the door of the 
incubator. 

In 1827, J. H. Barlow successfully reared hens and other 
birds by means of steam at Drayton Green, Ealing. He con- 
structed very large rooms and rearing houses, expending many 
thousands of pounds upon the work. He reared some 64,000 
game birds annually. The celebrated physician Harvey, and 
the famous anatomist Hunter were much interested in his results. 

To John Champion, Berwick-on-Tweed, in 1870, belongs, how- 
ever, the credit of instituting a system which, when extended, 
may become the system of the future, and will rival the ancient 
“ Mamals ’’ in the success of the incubation and in the largeness 
of the numbers of eggs incubated. He used a large room through 
which passed two heated flues, the eggs being placed upon a 
table in the centre. The flues opened out into an adjoining 
space. The temperature of the room was adjusted by personal 
supervision of the fire. This system, more elaborated and refined, 
is now in use in some parts of America. 

Bird Incubators. 

Owing to the great variety in the details of construction, it 
is difficult to arrange a classification of incubators which shall 
include them alb They may, however, be classified in one of 
two ways. We may either consider the method by which they 
are heated or the method by which their temperature is regulated. 

In the former case we may divide them into “ hot-air ” 
incubators and into “ hot-water ” or “ tank ” incubators. In 
the latter case we may classify them according as their thermostat 
or temperature - regulator is actuated by a liquid expanding 
with rising temperature, or by solids, usually metals. 

In America incubators of the hot-air type with solid and 
metallic thermostats are most used, while in Europe the “ tank ” 
type, with a thermostat of expansible liquid, prevails. 

For the purpose of more adequately considering the various 
forms which have been in use, or are still used, we shall here 
divide them into the “ hot-air ” and “ hot-water ” (or “ tank ”) 
classes. 

In the hot-air types the incubator chamber is heated by 
columns of hot air, while in the tank system this chamber is 
heated by a tank of warmed water. 

(a) Hot-Water Imubators . — In 1866 Colonel Stuart Wortley de- 
.scribed in The Tield an incubator constructed upon a novel principle, 
but which appears never to have been adopted by breeders. The 
descriptive article is illustrated with a sketch. Essentially the in- 
cubator consists of four pipe.s which extend across the egg chamber 
some little distance above the eggs. The pipes pass through holes m 
the side of the incubator, which are furnished with pads, so as to 
render their passage an -tight. Externally they are connected with 
a boiler. This is provided with a dome through which steam escapes, 
and also with a glass gauge to show the height of the water withm 
the boiler. The water in the boiler is kept at the boiling point, and 
the temperature of the incubator is regulated by adjustment of the 
length of the hot-water pipes within the egg chamber. To raise the 
temperature, a greater length of the pipes is pushed into the chamber, 
and to reduce it, more of their length is pulled outwards. It is 
claimed for this instrument that since the temperature of boiling 
water at any particular locality remains practically constant, the 
disadvantages due to fluctuations m the activity of a lamp flame 
or the size of a gas flame are obviated. But it has the serious dis- 
advantage that there is no automatic adjustment to compensate 
for fluctuations of atmospheric temperature. And experiments by 
C. Hearson have shown that even if the temperature of the tank or 
source of heat be constant, that of the incubator drawer will never- 
theless vary with fluctuations of external temperature. Probably if 
the mechanical difficulties of providing a self-regulator were over- 
come, it would prove an efficient and reliable incubator. The diffi- 
culties do not seem to be insuperable, and it appears possible that 
a thermostatic bar could be so arranged as to automatically increase 
or decrease the length of hot-water pipes witlun the incubator, and 
therefore the incubator temperature. 

Another early form of incubator is Brindley's, which was first in 
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use about 1845, in his hands it appeared occasionally to act 
succe^fuUy, but it never became generally used. The egg chamber 
was Imed with felt, and was plac^ beneath a heated air chsunber, 
the noor and roof of which were composed of glass. The air chamber 
was heated by a number of hot-water pipes which were connected 
with a copper boiler. This latter was heated by means of a lamp 
so constructed as to burn steadily. The temperature of the air 
chamber was regulated within certain hmits by means of a balanced 
valve, which could be so adjusted that it would open at any desired 
temperature. 

In Colonel Stuart Wortley's incubator the hot-water tubes passed 
directly into the egg chamber, and in Brindley’s into a chamber above 
it. But in other forms of incubators in which the principle of an 
external boiler connected with water tubes is adopted, the latter pass 
not into the egg chamber nor into an air chamber, but open into and 
from a tank of water. The floor of this tank forms the roof of the 
egg chamber, so that the eggs are heated from above. This device 
of warming the eggs from above was adopted in imitation of the 
processes that presumably occur with the sitting hen ; for it is 
generally assumed that the surface of the eggs in contact with the 
hen is warmer than that in contact with the damp soil or with the 
material of the nest. 

^ One of the earliest of this form of incubator i.s that invented by 
F. Schrdder, manager of the now extinct British National Poultry 
Company. In this incubator the form is circular, and there arc four 
egg drawers, so that each one occupied the quadrant of a circle, and 
the inner corner of each drawer meets in the middle of the incubator. 
From the centre of the incubator a vertical chimney passes upwards 
and opens out from the inner corners of the four egg drawers. This 
chimney acts as a ventilator to the incubating chambers. These 
latter are open above, but their floors are made of perforated zme, 
and when in use they are partially filled with chaff or similar material. 
Under them is a tank containing cold water and common to all four 
drawers ; the slight vapour rising from the surface of the water 
diffuse.s through the egg drawers and thus insures a sufficient degree 
of humidity to the air withm. Above the egg drawers is a circular 
tank containing warm water. The floor of this tank constitutes the 
roof of the egg drawers, while the roof forms the flooi of a circular 
chamber above it, the side wall of which is composed of perforat<*d 
zinc. This upper chamber is used to dry the chicks when they are 
just hatcliefl and to rear them until they are strong enough for 
removal. It is partially filled with sand, which serves the double 
purpose of retaining the heat in the warm-water tank beneath and 
of forming a bed lor the chicks. The water in the warm-water tank 
IS heated by means of a boiler which is external to the incubator, and 
in communication with the tank by means of an inlet and an outlet 
pipe. There is no valve to regulate the temperature, and the latter 
lb measured by means of a thermometer, the bulb of which is situated 
not in the incubator drawers, but in the warm-water tank. This is a 
wrong po.sition for the thermometer, since it is now known that the 
temperature of the water tank may be different by several degrees 
to that of the egg drawer ; for with a fall of external temperature 
that of the latter necessarily tends to fall more rapidly than the 
former. But, none the less, in skilful hands this incubator gave good 
results. 

T. Christy's incubator, which we shall describe next, has passed 
through several forms. We shall consider the most recent one (1894) . 
The incubator (fig. i) is double walled, and the space between the 
two walls is packed with a non-conducting material. In the upper 



part of the incubator there is a water tank (T) divided by a hori- 
zontal partition into two chambers, communicating with each other 
at the left-hand side. Below the tank is the incubation drawer (E), 
which contains the eggs and also a temperature regulator or thermo- 
stat (R). The tank is traversed by a ventilating shaft (V), and in- 
serted into this is a smaller sliding tube passing up to it from a hole 
in the bottom of the incubator drawer. The floor of the incubator 
drawer is perforated, and beneath it Is an enclosed air space which 
opens into the sliding air shaft just described. Fresh air is let into 
the incubator drawer from a few apertures (I) at its top. The 


ventilating shaft (V) is closed externally by a cap (C), which oui be 
raised from or lowered down upon its orifice by the horizontal arm 
(H) working upon pivot joints at (P). This arm is operated by the 
thermostat (R), through the agency of a vertical rod. The water in 
the t^k is heated by an external boiler (B) through two pipes, one 
of which (T) serves as an inlet, and the other (L) as an outlet channel 
from the tank. These two pipes do not open directly into the tank, 
but into an outer vessel (O) communicating with it. Communication 
between this vessel and the tank may be made or broken by means 
of a sliding valve (S), which is pierced by an aperture that corresponds 
in position with the upper of the two in the wall of the tank when the 
valve is up. When this valve is in its upper position, the tank (T) 
communicates with the outer vessel (O) by two apertures (A and A'), 
the top one being the inlet and the lower one the outlet. These 
coincide in position with the tubes from the boiler. This latter (B) 
ib a conical vessel containing two spaces. The heated water is con- 
tained in the outer of these spaces, while the central space is an air 
shaft heated by a lamp flame. This particular form of the boiler results 
in the water at its top part being more heated than that in its lower. 
As a consequence of this, a continual circulation of water through 
the tank ensues. The more heated water, being specifically lighter, 
passes into the outer vessel, where it remains among the higher strata, 
and therefore enters the tank through the upper aperture. In passing 
along the upper division of the tank it becomes slightly cooled and 
sinks therefore into the lower compartment, passes along it, and out 
through the aperture A'. Hence it passes into the lower portion of 
llie boiler, where it becomes warmed and specifically lighter ; in 
consequence it becomes pushed upwards in the boiler by the cooler 
and heavier water coming in behind and below it. 

Should the temperature in the incubator drawer rise, the bimetallic 
thermostat (R) opens out its coil and pulls down the vertical rod. 
This simultaneously effects two things : it raises the cap (C) over the 
ventilating shaft and allows of a more rapid flow of Iresh air through 
the incubator drawer, and it also lowers the slide-valve (S) so that 
the tank becomes cut off from communication with the outer vessel 
(O) and therefore with the boiler. The temperature thereupon begins 
to fall and the thermostat, coiling closer, raises the vertical rod, 
closes the ventilating shaft, and once more places the lank in com- 
munication with the boiler. 

The structure of the thermostat is given below. 

The Chantry Incubator (Sheffield) is also an incubator with a hot- 
water tank, the circulation of which is maintained by an outside 
boiler. Its temperature is regulated by a metal regulator. 

In Schroder’s and Christy s incubators the hot-water pipes from 
the boiler simply entered the warm-water tank but did not traverse 
it. In the two incubators to be next described the hot- water pipes 
arc made to pas.s through the water in the tank, and are so arranged 
as to minimize the possibility that the outside of the tank may become 
colder than the centre. Both of them are also fitted with an in- 
genious though shghtly complex valve for maintaining an approxi- 
mately constant temperature. 

llalsted’s incubator was the earliest of this type. Since his 
original form was constructed he has designed an improved one, and 
it is this latter which will be described. 


The egg drawer (E, fig. 2) lies beneath the warm-water tank (T), 
and above this is a nursery (N). The egg drawer is ventilated by two 
tubular shafts (V), of whicn 
only one is represented in the 
illustration; the tubes areabout 
2 ^ in. in diameter, and each 
one is fitted at its upper end, 
where it opens into the nursery, 
with a swing-valve (V') which 
turns upon a horizontal axis 
(A), in its turn connected, by 
means of cranks (C) and shafts 
(S), with the heat regulating 
apparatus (R), A space of 
about 2 in. between the top 
of the incubating drawer and 
the warm-w'ater tenk is neces- 
sary for the insertion of this 
apparatus. The water in the 
tank (T) is healed by means 
of the boiler (B) ; the tank 
and boiler are connected by 
the two pipes (II and (O), of 
which one is tne inlet and 
the other the outlet channel. 

The boiler consists of an 
inner (T) and an outer (O) 
division in communication with each other below. 



Fig. 2. — Halsted's Incubator. 


The latter is 

cylindrical m form, while the outer wall of the former is cylindrical 
and its inner wall conical. The conical wall of the inner boiler is the 
surface which is heated by the lamp (L). The arrangement of the 
Inlet and outlet tubes is important. In the illustration, for the sake 
of clearness, they are represented as one above the other. In 
reality they lie in the same plane, and the fork (F) of the inlet pj|/e 
similarly lies in the horizontal plane and not vertically as repre- 
sented. The inlet pipe not only differs from the outlet pipe in me 
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possession of a forked end, but it is carried to the farther end (not 
shown in the diagram) of the water tank, while the outlet pipe opens 
from alxuit the middle of the tank. The inlet pipe is connected with 
the inner portion of the boiler and the outlet one with the outer 
|>ortion. The result of this adjustment of the parts is that the 
warmer water of the inner boiler, being specifically lighter than the 
c(x>ler water of the outer boiler, rises up and passes through the 
inlet pipe (I) and is discharged into the tank through the two 
divergent orinces of the fork (F). Here the water strikes the side wall 
of the farther end of the tank and is reflected back along the back 
and front walls towards the nearer side. Hence it is again reflected, 
but in the opjxisite direction, and now forms a central current, which 
is directed towards the centrally situated orifice bf the outlet tube 
(O). Through this it passes to the outer boiler, and sinking towards 
the Ixittom, reaches the base of the inner boiler Here it becomes 
heated and lighter and consequently rises to the top, and once more 
passes through the in lot pipe to the water tank, t he warm water 
thus tiavcls round the outer walls of the tank and the cooled water 
is conducted away along the middle jiorlion. A more equable 
distribution of temjierature over the roof of the incubating chamber 
js tlius ensured than would be the case if the heated water were dis* 
charged either into the centre or at any other single point only of the 
tank. 

To a veiy large extent, the eihciency of this apparatus depends 
njHjn the apiiroximately perfect performance of the lamp. A good, 
steadily burning one should be em]»loyed, and only the best oil used ; 
lor, should the wick become fouled the flame cannot freely burn. 
For this reason it is better to use gas, whenever obtainable. 

The maintenance of an approximately uniform temperature is 
obtained by allowing llie heated air of the egg-drawer to escape 
through the two ventilating shafts (V) The swing-valves of these 
iire ojiened or closed by means of the regulator (K). This latter 
consists of a glass bowl prolonged into a tube, about 8 in. long and 
three-eighth.s of an inch in diameter The glass tube swings upon 
an axis (A) which is situated as near as jiossible to the bowl of the 
regulator The axis is connected vith a crank (C') which is disposed 
HO as to act as a lever upon the vertical shaft (S), which in its turn is 
connected with the upper crank (C) , this works the axis (A') of the 
swing-valves, and so can ojieii or clo.se the apertures of the ventilat- 
ing j)ipes The bowl of the regulator is filled with mercury to such an 
extent that nt the temjicrature of 100^ F., and when the tul)C is 
slightly inclined upwards from the liorizontal it just flows slightly 
into the lube from the txiwl. On the lever-crank (C') a weight is 
Hlung by a sliding adjustment, and is so ])laced that when the tempera- 
ture of the egg-drawer is 103° it just balances the tube of the regu- 
lator wlien it is slightly inclined upwards Should the temperature 
of the drawer now rise hight‘r the mercury flows lowards the distant 
end of the tube and, causing it to fall down, brings about a rotation 
of the regulator axis and as a conse(Hience tlie onening of the ventilat- 
ing valves. A tran.sverse sUy juevents the limb of the regulator 
from quite reaching the horizontal when it falls. As the temperature 
ro()ls down the mercury contracts and redrates to the nearer end of 
the tube and to the Ixiwl, and consequently results in the upward 
inclination of the limb ; the valves are thus clo.sed again. 

The egg-drawer (f^) i.s .sjiecially constructed so us to imitate as 
nearly as possible the natural condition.s that cxi.st under a sitting 
lien. The drawer is of wood and contains a zinc tray (/) into which 
cold water is placed. Fitting into the zinc tray is another zinc 
compartment, the floor of hIucIi is made of a number of zinc strips 
(X) tran.sversely arranged and placed in relation to each other like 
the limbs of nn inverted A- The limbs are so disposed that those 
of one series do not touch the adjacent ones, and in fact a sjiace is 
left between them. Thus a number of jiarallel troughs arc formed, 
each of which opens bclow’ into the moist air chamber of the cold 
water tray beneath. In practice these troughs are covered with 
flannel which is allowed to diji into the \vater of the tray Tlius the 
eggs lie in a series of damp troughs and Iheir lower surfaces are 
therefore damper and colder than their ujiper ones. This incubator, 
if carefully worked and the necessary practical details observed, has 
the rejiutation of being an eflicient niachiiie. 

Somewhat .similar to the Halsted incubator, but differing from it 
in the nature of the boiler and in the temperature regulator, is the 
Graves incubator, made in Boston, U S.A. The incubator itself 
(fag. 3) consists of an incubating or egg-drawer (E) liealed from 
above by a warm-water tank (T) Below the egg-drawer is a tank 
containing cold water, the vapour of which passes through the 
perforated floor of the former and keeps the air of the egg-chamber 
.slightly humid Above the warm-w'ater tank is an air chamber (AC) 
to serve as a non-coniluctiiig medium and to prevent therefore undue 
Joss of heat. Above this js a nursery or drying chamber (N), dosed 
ju, with a movable lid. 

The warm-water tank is heated by means of a simple boiler (B) 
from w'hich an inlet tube (I) carries lieated \vater to tne tank ; the 
tube traverses the length of the tank and discharges at its farther 
end (not showm in the diagram). From the nearer end of the tank 
an outlet tube (O) passes out and opens into the boiler at a slightly 
higher level than tne inlet one. The boiler is heated by an evenly 
burning lamp below, of special construction. The rectangular tube 
through which the wick passes is bevelled at its outer end, and upon 
this bevelled edge a metal flap (Fl is allowed to rest more or less 
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closely, according as the flame is to be smaller or larger respectively. 
The wick is, of course, bevelled to correspond to the form of its tube. 
The metal flap is raised or depressed by means of levers connected 
with the heat-regulator. When it is depressed upon the wick the 
flame is lessened ; and it becomes proportionately bigger as the flap 
is raised more and more. 

The heat-regulator consists of a glass tube (T) which runs the 
whole width of the incubation chamber and lies in contact with the 
floor of the warm-water tank ; 
it IS filled with alcoliol. Exter- 
nally to the incubator this tube 
IS connected with a U-6ha})ed 
one containing mercury. The 
free limb of the U-tube contains 
a piston (P) wliich rests upon 
the surface of the mercury in 
that limb. From the piston a 
pi.ston rod (PR) passe.s vertic- 
ally upwards and is connected 
with a lever (L) w’hich operates, 
through the agency of a second 
lever (L') the movements of 
the ventilating valve (V) in- 
serted over the orifice of the 
ventilating shaft (A) w'hich 
opens from the roof of the 
incubator drawer. The lever 
(L) IS further connected with 
a spiral sjiring (S) which 
works the metal flap of the 
lamp already described. The 
height ol the piston in the U tube can be so adjusted, by varying 
the quantify of mercury in the tube, that when the temperature 
of the incubation drawer is 103® F , the ventilating valves 
are dosed and the wdek is burning to its lull extent. Should the 
temperature rise, the alcohol m tlie glass tube (T) expands and 
causes the mercury m tlie free limb of the U tube to rise This 
can’iesw'ith it the piston, and this movement brings about the opening 
of the ventilating valves, and at the same time, ihrough the agency 
of the lever (L) and the spiral spring (S) the metal flap is brought 
dowm upon the wick, cutting off more or le.ss of the flame Should 
the temperature then fall to 103® or lower, the contraction of the 
alcohol reverses these movements, the valve closes, and the wick 
once more burns to its full extent 

In i>ractice, the lioiler and the temj'ieraturc regulator are duplicated, 
there lieing a set on both sides of the incubator Any slight irregu- 
larity on the one side may be thus compensated for by the other side, 

Graves's incubator has the rei>iitation of being a good machine. 

Among the most recent tyjie of incubators made in England is 
that of ('harles Hearson. This differs from any of those described 



Fig. 3. — Graves's Incubator. 



Fig. 4. — Hearson’s Incubator. 


in the simplicity and ingenuity of the heat regulator, and in that the 
tubes w'hich traverse tlie water lank are hot-air flues, carrying the air 
heated by the flame and not warm water. Consequently a further 
simplification is introduced inasmuch as no boiler is required. 

The essential features of this incubator are shown in fig. 4. The 
internal parts of the incubator are insulated by a double wall, the 
interspace being packed by a non-conducting material, which is not 
shown in the figure. The incubation or egg-drawer (E) is heated by 
the warm-water tank (T). Beneath the egg-drawer is a zinc tray (Z), 
so constructed that in the central part the floor is raised up into a 
short cylinder. Around the raised cylinder is a wide trough contain- 
ing water and into this dips a canvas cloth which is stretched out 
over a perforated zinc support (^. By this means an extended 
moistened surface is produced which allows of a rapid evaporation. 
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The fl(wr of the incubator, which is faified by short feet from the table 
on which it stands, is perforated in the central portion by a number 
of holes, and which are so Situated that they he beneath the raised 
cylinder of the cold-water tray (Z). 'J'he incubation-drawer is thus 
supplied continuously by a slow current of moistened air because the 
air in the upper part of the drawer, i.e. in contact with the Boor of 
the warm-water tank, is the warmest and hghtest. It therefore 
tends to diffuse or pass through the narrow slits between the drawer 
and the walls of the incubator, and also through the aperture in the 
front wall of the egg-drawer, through which a thermometer is 
placed. To replace the air tlius lost, Iresh air passes in tlirough the 
holes in the bottom of the incubator, and on its way must pass 
through the pores of the damp canvas which dips into the water in 
the zinc tray (Z) 

The warm-water tank is heated by an inlet (I) and outlet (O) flue 
which are, however, continuous. The inlet flue opens out from u 
vertical chimney (C), the air in which is heated either by a gas flame 
or that of an oil lamp. The outlet or return flue passes back through 
the width of the tank and opens independently to the extenor 
The vertical chimney (C) is capped by a lid (Lj capable of being 
raised or lowered upon its orifice by the lever (L'), When the cap 
IS resting upon the chimney all the heated air from within the latter 
passes through the flues and heats the water in the tank. If the cap 
is widely raised, practically all the heated air passes directly upwards 
through the chimney and none goes through the flues. If the cap 
be but slightly raised, part of the heated air goes through the flues 
and part directly escapes through the aperture of the chimney. 
The movement of the lever (L') which raises the cap (L) is deter- 
mined by the thermostatic capsule (S), situated within the egg- 
drawer. 

The principle upon which this capsule is designed is that the 
boiling point of a liquid depends not only upon temperature but also 
upon pressure. A given liquid at ordinary atmospheric pressure will 
boil at a certain degree ol temperature, which varies for difterent 
.substances. But il the pressure be increased the boiling point of 
the liquid is raised to a higher degree of temperature, A liquid when 
it boils passes into a gaseoii.s condition and in this state will occupy 
a very much larger volumf — some two or three hundred time.s— 
than in the liquid condition. If, therefore, a hermetically sealed 
cajisule with flexible sides be filled with some liquid which boils at a 
given temperature, the sides of tlie capsule will distend when the 
temperature of the air round the capsule has been raised to the 
boiling point of tlie liquid within it. The distension of this capsule 
can be u.sed to raise the lever (L'). The thermostatic capsule is 
placed on a fixed cradle (F) and is filled with a mixture of ether and 
alcohol, the proportions being .such that the boiling point of the 
mixed liquid is loo'" 1 *'. Between the cajisule and the lever (L') is a 
vertical rod (V), articulating with the lever as clo.se as ].>os.sible to its 
fulcrum (M), The articulation with the lever is by means of a .screw, 
so that the necessary nice adju.stment between tlie height of the rod 
(V), tlie thickness of the capsule and the position of rest of the 
damper (L) upon the chimney, can be accurately made. The 
temperature at which it is dc.sircd that the liquid m the capsule shall 
boil can be determined by sliding the weight fW) nearer or farther to 
the Julcrum ot the lever (L'). The farther it is moved outwards, the 
greater is the pressure upon the thermostatic cajisule and conse- 
quently the higher will be the boiling point of its contained liquid. 
By means of the millcd-hcad screw (A), the lieiglit ol the lever at its 
outer end can be so adjusted that when the liquid of the capsule is 
not boiling the damper (L) closes the chimney, but that when it does 
lx)il the damper will be raised sufficiently higli from it. If the weight 
is pushed as far as il will go towards the fulcrum end of the lever, 
the. temperature of the egg-drawer will never rise more than ioo®F. 
Iiecausc at this temperature and under the pressure to whicli it is 
then subjected, the liquid in the capsule boils, and con.sequeiitly 
brings about the raising of the damper. It matters not, therefore, 
how high the flame of the gas or lamp be turned, the temperature of 
the egg-drawer will not increase, because the extra heat of the en- 
larged flame is passing directly outwards through the chimney, and 
is not going through the flues in the tank. In order to raise the 
temperature within the incubation chamber to 102° or 103", or any 
other desired degree, the weight (W) must be moved outwards along 
the lever (L'), about 1 in. for every degree of temjierature increase 
desired. This thermostatic capsule works admirably, and the in- 
cubator will work for months at a time and requires no adjustment, 
however much, within the limits of our climate, the external 
temperature may vary. The capsule, like all other thermostats in 
which the expansible substance is a liquid, is, however, dependent 
upon external pressure for the point at which its contained liquid 
boils and therefore, for the degree of temperature prevail!^ within 
the incubator drawer. It is therefore responsive to variations in 
atmospheric pressure, and as the barometer may fall i or 2 in., this 
may ^ssibly make a difference of two or three degrees in the 
fluctuation of temperature within the egg-drawer. It is not, of course, 
often that such large oscillations of the barometer occur, and as a 
matter of practical experience, under ordinary conditions, this 
incubator will work for noonths togetlier without attention with only 
half a degree variation round the point at which it was .set. 

Greenwood's incubator (fig. 0 , named tlie Bedford, resembles 
Hearson's in that hot-air flues (F and F') and not hot-water pipes, 


traverse the water tank (T). And the method of regulation ol the 
temperature is much the same, i.c. a thermostat (V) operating upon 
a lever which raises a cap (C) from off the aperture of the mam flue 
(F) and thus allows all thelieat of the flame to pass directly outwards, 
without passing through the series of flues (F) which horiJBQntally 
traverse the water- 
tank. Fresh air enters 
through a wide circu- 
lar aperture (A) 
which surrounds the 
mam flue, and it thus 
becomes partially 
warmed before enler- 
uig the egg-chamber. 

The eggs are placed 
upon a perforated 
floor (E) lying over 
water baths (B). The 
water tank (T) lies in 
tlie centre of the incu- 
bation chamber and is 
traversed through its 
central axis by the 
mam hot-air flue (F). 

From this, four horizontal flues pass outwards through the water 
and open into small vertical flues, which m their turn communicate 
with the exterior. 



Fig. 5. — The Bedford (Greenwood's) 
Incubator. 


The thermostat (V) consists of a glass tube of peculiar form. 
This is closed at the end of its short limb and oj>en at ita other 
extremity on the long limb. The bent portion of the tube is filled 
with mercury and between the mercury column and the closed end 
is a small quantity of ether. The thermostat is lodged m a box (G) , 
which lorras part of the lever (L). At one end this lever is pivoted 
to a fixed arm, and at the other to the vertical rod which operates the 
ventilating cap (C). If the temperature should rise, the ether in the 
thermastat expands and pushes the mercury column up along the 
inclined long limb. This disturbs the equilibrium of the lever (L). 
and It descends downwards, pulling with it the vertical rod, and thus 
raising the cap over the main flue. If tlie temperature falls the 
reverse senes of changes occur. The temperature at which the cap 
will be raised can be adjusted within limits by the position of the. 
weight (W) and by the adjustment oi the degree of inclination of the 
thermo.stat. 

The Proctor incubator, made at Otlcy, is apparently, in its mam 
features, similar to the Greenwood. 

Somewhat similar, m certain features, to the Greenwood is the 
Winchcombe. Its improved form, in which metal replaces tho wood 
casing, is named the Gladstone. In it there is a combination of the 
hot-air and the water-tank systems oi warming the incubation 
chamber. The wall of the incubator is double, and the space between 
the outer and mner wall is packed with a non-conducting material. 
The incubation chamber is Iieated above by a water-tank (fig. t> T) 



which is traversed by a main vertical flue (F) and four subsidiary 
horizontal ones which di.scharge externally. The main flue, how- 
ever, in passing up to enter the water tank traverses the egg-chamber, 
and therefore .serves to warm it, as in the hot-air type of incubator, 
by the heat of the flue itself. Around the lower hall of the flue is a 
water ves-sel consisting of two concentric containers (C), holding 
water. In the space between these concentric containers, fresh air 
passes in through the aperture (A), and befoie it reaches the egg- 
charaber it passes through coarse canvas which dip.s into tho water 
in tlie. conlainer.s, and is therefore kept permanently moist. The 
containers are filled from a water taiiic (S) outside the incubator. 
Air posses out from the egg-chamber through the aperture (O). 
The temperature is regulated by a bimetallic thermostat (see below), 
which operates two levers, that by their arrangement can raise or 
depress the cap (D) over the mam flue (F). The temperature at 
which this occurs will be determined, within limits, by the position 
of the adjustable weight (W). 

Tomlinson's incubator, designed in 1880, is novel in principle. 
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It possesses a very large water tank, holding 15 gallons for every 
hundred eggs. Through this tank there pass two hot-air horizon^ 
flues, lying in the same plane. The novelty of the construction lies 
in the great volume of water used and in the disposition of the flues 
towards the top of the tank. It is said that very little circulation 
of water takes place beneath the flues, because warmed water rises 
instead of falling. The great body of water below the flues will 
therefore only take up heat relatively slowly, and will, on account 
of its bulk and its physical properties, but slowly lose it. Should the 
flame fall in power, or even go out for ten of twelve hours, it is 
claimed that no serious loss of efficiency of the apparatus will 
result. 

Regulation of the temperature is by means of an air tube, the air 
in which expanding bulges out an indiarubber diaphragm and this 
moves a le\'er. The lever operates a valve which allows more or less 
of the heated air to escajie from the egg-drawer. 

{h) Hoi-air Incubators. — W. H. liillier s Incubator (fig. 7) is circular 
in form and is constructed of a double-walled metal case. The .space 
between the two walls is packed with a non-conducting material. 

Tlie incubation or 
egg - chamber (C) is 
warmed by a circular 
heating box (H), and 
the air in this is heated 
by a lamp. The roof of 
this box forms part ol 
the floor of the incuba- 
tion cliamber and from 
it a mam flue (F) and 
lour smaller ones (F') 
pass upwards through 
the roof of the incu- 
bator and discharge 
to the exterior. 
Fresh air pa.s.ses in to 
the incubator through two tubular channels (A and A') on either 
side ol the heating box and escapes through a hc)le in the roof, which 
serves at the same time as a passage lor one of the rods (D) m con- 
nexion with the temperature regulating apparatus. 

This ajiparatiis (1') consists of a glass tube of A in. bore, and wdiich 
IS bent into the form ol a circle of 5 m, diameter. *The tube is fastenetl 
to a wooden disK, which rotates upon a jnvot and in so doing operates 
a vertical rod (D), which m its turn works the cap (V^) which covers 
the orifice of the main flue. The tube is partly filled with mercurv 
and is closed at one end, At this end there is contained .some spirit 
As the temperature rises, this expands and pushes the mercury 
column larther along the tube. The equilibrium of the position ol 
rest is thus disturbed, and the wooden disk consequently rotates, 
carrying with it the vertical arm, the downward movement of which 
raises the cap (V) of the flue. The temperature at which it is desired 
that this valve .shall uncover tlie flue, can be adjusted w'ithin the 
necessary limits by sliding the weight (W) along tlie hori/onlal arm 
and by the amount of mercury jiresent in the bent tube. The air of 
the incubation cliamber is rendered sufficiently moist by the evapora- 
tion of water in the vessel (G) 

In tlie Cornell incubator (New York) more personal attention is 
required than in other forms, since the ventilation oi the egg- 
chamber IS not wholly automatic but is regulated according to the 
results of observation. The great difficulty in ventilation is the 
proper combination of fresh air and moisture. The Cornell Incubator 
Company has endeavoured to obviate this difficulty by carrying out 
a series of observations on the rate at which evaporation occurs in 
incubating eggs under natural condilion.s. The rale ol evaporcition 
IS measured by the size of the air-space within the egg-shell at 
successive days. This they have ascertained, and with their incu- 
bators they furnish a book of instructions in which diagrams showing 
the size of the air .space on the ist, .^th, 10th, 14th and 18th days are 
given. Examination of the eggs should therelore be made every two 
or three days, and the result compared with the diagrams. The 
incubator is provided with an adjustable ventilator and this should 
be so arranged that evaporation is neither too great nor too little. 
The ventilator should never be wholly closed, and if when closed to 
its minimum evaporation is still too great, then water should be 
placed in the moisture pans. In all cases lukewarm water should be 
placed in these on the i8th day and the ventilating slide opened 
wide. 

It will thus be seen that in this machine there is an attempt to do 
away with the addition of water to the incubator drawer during the 
greater part of the jienod of incubation, and to rely upon the aqueous 
vapour naturally present in the atmosphere. This attempt is based 
upon the fact that water vapour is lighter than air, and will therefore 
rise to the top in any enclosed volume of air. If the direction of the 
ventilating current is downwards m the inculmfion chamber, and if 
it is slow enough, it is thought that the water vapour will be sifted 
out and tend to accumulate to a sufficient extent in the chamber. 
In the Cornell incubator consequently the ventilating current passes 
first upward through an external heater in order to warm it, whence 
it is then deflected downwards into the egg-chamber and diflu.ses 
through its perforated bottom. Then it passes along a space beneath 
the chamber into a space in the left-hand wall of the incubator and 


out to the exterior through an adjustable and graduated ventilating 
slide. 

These incubators are hot-air machines, and the hot-air chamber is 
situated above the egg-drawer and is traversed by several flues 
opening out from a mam one. The temperature regulating apparatus 
appears to be similar to that of Hearson's machine and operates by a 
thermostat, which through the agency of levers opens or closes a 
valve over the main flue. 

The Westmeria incubators (Leighton Buzzard) are of two patterns. 
One type is built on the hot-air principle and the other on the hot- 
water system. In botli forms the heated air from the heating surfaces 
is deflected down on the eggs and escapes through the perforated 
bottom of the egg-drawer. The inlet air i.s first warmed by contact 
with the main flue. The thermostat is similar to that in the Hillier 
machine (fig. 7) and consists of a coil mounted on an axis, round 
which it can rotate. The coil is filled with mercury and is closed at 
one end. Between this end and the mercury column is a short column 
of air. By expansion of the air under a rising temperature, the 
mercury column is displaced and brings about a rotation of the disk 
to which the coiled tube containing it i.s attached. This rotation 
rarses the cap over the main flue. 

All the incubators so far described have been constructed with the 
idea ol obtaining as nearly as possible a uniform temperature 
But in L. S. Renwick's incubator (America) no attempt is made to 
obtain uniformity in temperature. On the other hand, it is designed 
to give a periodical o.scillation Irom one extreme to the other of a 
limited range, about 3", ol temperature. This is accompli.shed by 
means of a thermostatic bar made of plates of bra.ss and vulcanite 
fastened together. This is connected with a clockwork and detent 
arrangement, which simultaneously opens a valve and actuates the 
lamp flame. The temperature falls to the lower limit ol its range 
before the thermo.static bar is .sufficiently U‘nt to set the tlockwork 
arrangement Di>erating in the revcisc difeetion, by which the valve 
IS closed and the lamp flame increased. The temperature then rises 
to the higher limit, when the bending of the thermostatic bar again 
releases the detent and the clockworlv open.s the valve and reduces 
the flame. 

'Ihe incubator is said to succeed well. It also po.sse.s.se.s a 
mechanical arrangement by which nil tlie eggs can be periodically 
turned on rollers at once. 

Size . — The incubators which ha\'e been (le.scribed are of relatively 
small size, and the numbers of eggs which they can incubate are 
strictly limited. For commercial purposes, however, operations of a 
much larger magnitude are desiral)le and necessarv. And there can 
be no doubt that for these purposes the incubators of the future will 
be of great size and will contain from 15,000 to 30,000 egg.s or more 
at a time Already, at Aratoma Farm, Stamford, New York State, 
there is established a large incubation room, containing .several 
thou.sands ol eggs, and m which the heat regulation is controlled in 
part bv the personal effoit.s of attendants. It constitutes almo.st a 
complete return, with added acces.sories, to the methods ol the 
find to those of John Champion. 

Bacleriological Incubators, 

These difTcr from bird incubators in that the heating surface 
of the incubation chamber generally surrounds all sides of it 
and there is, as a rule, no special arrangement for bringing 
about a more or less humid condition of the contained air. In 
some forms there is an arrangement to ensure a continuous 
supply of fresh and moist air, but in the majority the incubation 
chamber obtains its supply of fresh air vicariously. In some 
forms the chamber of the incubator is heated by a warm water 
tank of a simple kind, which extends round all its sides. But 
in other forms a series of tubes or flues passes through the w'ater 
in this tank and thus simulates in principle the tube boiler. 
This latter form utilizes the heat of the flame to a greater degree 
than the former kind. In yet other forms the incubation 
chamber is heated by warm air chambers which surround it 
or flues which traverse it. Most bacteriological incubators are 
square or rectangular in form, hut some bacteriologists prefer 
cylindrical forms, presumably on account of the ratio of volume 
to surface in connexion with the water tank. 

One of the best known and most generally used of the cylindrical 
and water-tank kind is that of Dr d'Arsonval. It consists of two 
copper cylinders (fig. 8 C and C'), each terminating in a cone below. 
Between the cylinders is a wide interspace, in order that a large 
volume of water may be contained. This interspace therefore consti- 
tutes the water-tank of the incubator. The upper orifice of the inner 
cylinder is closed by a movable double lid, which contains an inter- 
space filled with water. The outer cylinder has an oblique form at 
its upper end and is permanently closed. The result attained by this 
slope of the lid of the outer cylinder is that the water tank, which is 
fed from the highest point, becomes completely filled. The aperture 
at the highest point of the outer cylinder is plugged with a caoutchouc 
plug and through a perforation in this a glass tube (T) is placed. In 
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the side of the outer cylinder below this, there is a wide and rimmed 
which a gas regulator of special construction is fixed, 
rhw regulator was designed by Th6ophile Schloesing, and consists 
of a brass ^x, supplied with a rim (L) which fits on to the corre- 
spondmg rim (L') on the aperture of the incubator. Stretching 
across the orifice thus connec^g the brass box of the regulator with 



is filled with distilled or rain water at the temperature required, 
it presses upon the india-rubber diaphragm with a certain degree 
of pressure. By screwing the inlet pipe in or out, as required, it 
can be so adjusted that tlie diaphragm does not occlude its inner 
aperture, and consequently the full volume of gas can pa.ss 
through to the burners below. The temperature of the water in 
the water-tank therefore begins to rise, and in consequence the 
volume of the water to increase. This results in the water rising 
up into the tube (T), and therefore the dynamical pressure which is 
exercised by the water upon every part of the two cylinders of the 
incubator and consequently also upon the india-rubber diaphragm 
of the regulator is increased. As this pressure increases, the dia- 
phragm becomes bulged outwardly and reduces the volume of gas 
passing through the aperture of the inlet pipe. At a certain point, 
of course, the diaphragm completely occludes the aperture, and the 
gas supply is wholly cut off, except for the very small hole, forming a 
by-pass, in the pipe, behind the collar. This hole is just sufficiently 
big to allow the minimum amount of gas requisite to keep the flames 
burning to pass through. The temperature will, therefore, begin to 
fall, the volume of water to decrease with its resulting descent from 
the glass tube (T) and consequent decrease in the dynamical pressure 
of the water upon the diaphragm. The latter therefore retracts 
away from the aperture of the inlet tube, and more gas consequently 
passes through ; the flames again increase in size and the temperature 
rises once more. And as soon as the volume of water, owing to the 
rising temperature, has increased to the extent correlated with the 
temperature at which the apparatus has been set to work, it will 
have risen once more in the tube (T), and the gas will be again cut 
off. The three burners are placed upon a support that can be moved 
vertically up or down along one of the legs of the incubator. The 
flames are protected from draughts by mica chimneys. Ventilation 
is provided by an adjustable valve (V') in the cylindrical termination 
of the incubator at its lower end, and by tubular orifices, also fitted 
with valves (V) in the lid above. 

The incubator is very reliable and may be worked within very 
narrow limits of variation, provided that the gas-supply be regulated 
by a gas-pressure regulator, that the height of the water in the tube 
(T) is maintained by daily additions of a few drops of distilled water, 
and that the incubator itself be protected from draughts. 

Another form of d’ Arson val incubator has a glass door in the side of 
it and a slightly modified form of the heat regulator. 

Other cylindrical forms of incubators are made by Lequeux of 
Paris. In one of these the heat regulator is a bimetallic thermostat, 
the movements of which are enlarged by a simple series of levers, so 
that a valve can be automatically adjusted to allow more or less heat 
from the flame to pass through the heating flue. 

In another form there Is a movable interior, and an arrangement 
for keeping the air in the incubation chamber saturated. It i.s 
governed by a bimetallic thermostat of the Roux type. 

In Dr Huppe's improved form of his incubator, which is approxi- 
mately square in form, the double- walled water tank Is completely 
surrounded externally by an air chamber, which is heated by the 
passage through it of the products of combustion of the two flames. 
The heated gases escape through an adjustable aperture at the top. 
In the earlier form the water tank was traversed by a number of hot- 
air flues, and there was consequently no external hot-air chamber. 
There is an arrangement of tubes for ventilation, which allow fresh 
air to enter the lower part of the incubation chamber and to leave 
it at the top. The incoming air is warmed before it enters. The walls 
are made of lead-coated steel, and externally the incubator is covered 


with linoleum. In the more expensive forms the inner chamber is of 
copper. The temperature may be controlled by any of the simpler 
mercury thermostats described below. 

Dr Babes' incubator is somewhat similar, but the water tank is 
not surrounded by a hot-air chamber. Instead it is traversed by a 
number of vertical flues through which the heated gases from the 
flames pass. Ventilation is provided for and there is an apparatus 
for controlling the humidity of the air in the incubation chamber. 
As in Huppe's incubator, the bottom is conical in form. The walls 
of the incubator are of lead-coated steel, and externally they are 
covered with linoleum ; there are two doors, an inner one of glass 
and an outer one of metal. The temperature may be controlled as in 
Huppe's incubator. 

Hearson has designed several forms of bacteriological (biological) 
incubators, made by Chas. Hearson & Co., Ltd. Some are heated by 
a petroleum lamp and others by a gas flame. In the form heated by 
a lamp, for which, however, gas can be substituted, the incubation 
chamber is surrounded by a water tank (fig. 9, A) and the lowest part 



of this is travensecl by an in-going (L) and an out-going flue. The 
mode of regulation of the temperature is by means of a thermostat 
which operates the movements of a cap (F) over the main flue (V), 
and it Is identical in its chief features with the method employed in 
the chicken incubator. The thermostat (S) is situated in me upper 
part oi the incubation chamber. 

In the other form (fig. 10) for which gas is used exclusively, there 
are no flues traversing the water tank. This latter is heated from its 
conical floor by a burner beneath the incubator. The heal regulation 
is controlled by a thermostat of the same nature as in the form of 
incubator just described, but instead of operating by lowering or 
raising a cap over a main flue, so as to direct the heated gases cither 
througli tlic water tank if the temperature is falling, 01 through the 
main flue directly to the exterior if it is rising, it actuates a gas- 
governor, so that the flame itself is increased or diminished in size 
according to the needs of the incubator. The ga.s-governor (fig. ii) is 
fixed to the roof of the incubator. The horizontal arm (D) is the same 
that rai.ses the cap (fig. 9, FI over the flue in the other form of 
incubator, but in this case it simply acts as the bearer of the sliding 
weight. Beyond its fulcrum (fig. 11, G) it is continued into a detent- 
like spur (B) which pushes down upon a button attached to a rubber 
diaphragm, when the thermostat within the incubator is expanded 
by a rise in temperature. The button thus forced down, more or less 
completely closes the inlet gas aperture, and so reduces or cuts off 
the gas supply to the flame. There is a by-pass to prevent the flame 
from going out completely, and the size 01 this can be adjusted by 
the screw (S). Hearson's incubators have the reputation of very 
accurate performance and practically need no attention for months, 
or even years. 

Schribaux's incubator is a hot-air form. Its walls are of metal, 
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but it is cased externally with wcxxl, which serves as the insulating 
material. Against tlie inner metal ^va]j of the incubator, and upon 
its internal snrhice, there are dt.spu.sed a number oi vertical tubes. 



Fig. 10. — Hearson's Dacteriolopical Iiu ubator (heated by a 
gas llatnc) 


which open through the roof above into a common discharging 
funnel. Below, at the bottom of tlie incubator they receive the 
heated gases of several bunier.s, wlirch as tliey puss through lliem 
radiate their heat evenly throughout the incubation chamber. 

In each side wall, at 
the bottom of the cham- 
ber, is an adju.stable 
ventilating valve. 

Inside the incubation 
chamber, and situated 
against its left-hand 
wall, is a U - sliaped 
bi-metallic thermo.stat 
ol the Roux design, de- 
scribed below. This 
very accurately controls 
the temperature of the 
incubator. 

(c) Cool Incufjators . — In bacteriological laboratories there are two 
standards of temperature, one chiefly for the culture of non-patlio- 
genic organisms and the other for the pathogenic forms The first 
standard oi temperature hes bc'tween lo'' and 20'' C , and the .second 
between 35° and 38'^ C. But in hot countries, and even in temperate 
regions during the summer, the external temperature is much higher 
than the former ol these two standards, with the result that many 
cultures, especially the gelatine ones, are spoiled. The difficulty is 
often partially overcome by running cold water through the 
incubator. 

Hcarson, however, has constructed a " cool biological incubator," 
m which by an ingenious device tlie expansion or contraction of the 
thermostatic capsule deflects a horizontal pipe (C) (fig. 12), through 
whidi cold water fiom an ordinary tap is kept running, in one of two 
directions. If it is deflected so as to open into the tube (D), the cold 
water passes into the tank (F), where It is warmed bv a gas flame, 
and thence it passes' into the water-jacket of the incubator. If it is 
deflected so as to open into the pipe (E) , it then runs through the ice 
(B), contammg broken ice, before passing through the water- 
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I jacket of the incubator. U it poured into neitliei of these p«pi* |t 
then siBipJy passes out through the pipe (H) to the w^te pipe (N). 
By this device the temperature of tlic incubator can be kept ^nstant 
at any dftsired p<jini. even thougli it may be some 30° to 40 C, below 
that of the external air. 

Dr Roux has also designed an incubator which can be maintained 
' at a constant temperature below that of the surrounding air. This 
also depends upon the principle of carrying water through an ice- 
safe, which tlien traverses a pipe within the incubator chamber 
before passing into the water-jacket of the machine. The heat- 
regulating apparatus is a bimetallic thermostat. The incubator is 
made by Lequeux of Paris. 

The most recent forms of all kinds of incubators, made by Hcarson 
of Iiondoii, Lequeux of Paris and Lautensclilager of Berlin are both 
heated and regulated by electricity. The heating is accomplished by 
electric radiators. 

In Hearson’s machines the regulation of the temperature is brought 
about by tlie breaking or making of the electric current, through the 





Fig. 12, — Hearson's Cool Biological Incubator. 


lifting or depression of a platinum contact, actuated by the expansion 
or contraction of the thermostatic capsule. 

In Roux’s apparatus, made by Lequeux, the make and break is 
attained by the movement of one limb ol a bimetallic thermostat, 
and in some forms a resistance coil and rheostat are placed in the 
circuit. 

At the Pasteur Institute in Paris, and at other large laboratories in 
France, the bacteriological incubator is raised to the dimensions of a 
room. In the centre of this room is a large boiler heated by gas- 
burners, the fumes from which pass through a large flue to the 
outside Tlie flame of the burners is regulated by a bimetallic 
thermostat. The gas by-pass can be regulated by an attendant. 
The cultures are contained in vessels placed on shelves, which arc 
ranged round the side of the room. 


Human Incubators, 

The first incubator de.signed for rearing children who are too 
weak to survive under normal conditions, or who are prematurely 
horn, is that of Dr Tarnier. It was constructed in 1880 and 
was first used at the Paris Maternity Hospital. Its form is that 
of a rectangular box mea- 
suring 65 X 30 X 50 centi- 
metres (fig. 13). It is 
divided into an upper and 
lower chamber; the 
former contains the infant, 
while the latter serves as 
a heating chamber, and in 
reality is simply a modified 
water-tank. The partition 
(P) which divides the in- 
cubator into two chambers 
does not extend the whole 
length of it, so that the 
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Fig. 13.— 'Tamier'a Incubator. 


upper and lower chambers are at one end of the apparatus in 
communication with each other. It is through this passage that 
the heated air from the lower chamber passes into the upper one 
containing the infant. The narrow bottom chamber C servos to 
prevent loss of heat from the base of the water-bottles. The 
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outside air is admitted into the lower ehambefr at the opposite 
end, through an aperture (A), and passing over a series of 
bottles (B) oontainiiJg warm water, becomes heated. The air is 
rendered adequately moist by means of a wetted sponge (S) 
which is placed at the entrance of the lower chamber into the 
upper. The warmed and moistened air Is determined in its 
direction by the position of the outlet aperture (0), which is 
situated above and just behind the head of the infant. It 
contains a helix valve (H) and the rotation of this is an indica- 
tion that the air is circulating within the incubator. 

The child is kept under observation by means of a sliding 
glass door (G) situated in the upper or roof wall of the incubator. 
Immediately beneath this, and attached to one of the side walls, 
is a thermometer (T) which records the temperature of the air 
in the infant-chamber. The temperature should be maintained 
at 31® to 32® C. The precise limit of temperature must of course 
be determined by the condition of the child ; the smaller and 
weaker it is, the higher the temperature must be. 

The warm water vessels contain three-quarters of a pint of 
water and four of them arc sufficient to maintain the required 
temperature, provided that the external air does not fall below 
16° C Tile vessels are withdrawn and replaced through an 
entrance to the lower chamber, which can be opened or 
closed by a sliding door (D). 

The walls of the incubator, with the exception of the glass 
sliding door, are made of wood 25 millimetres thick. 

The apparatus appears to have been successful, if by success 
is understood the indiscriminate saving of life apart from all 
other considerations, since the mortality of infants under 2000 
grammes has been reduced by about 30 %, and about 45 % of 
children who are prematurely born are saved. 

Dr Tarnier’s apparatus requires constant attention, and the 
water in the warm water vessels needs renewing sufficiently 
often. It is not provided with a temperature regulator, and 
consequently fluctuations of internal temperature, due to external 
thermal variations, are liable to occur. 

In Hearson’s Thermostatic Nurse these drawbacks are to a 
large extent obviated. This ** Nurse ” consists fundamentally 
of an application of the arrangements for heating and moistening 
the air and for regulating the temperature of Hcarson’s chick 
incubator to Dr Tarnier’s human incubator. As in this latter 
form, there are two chambers (fig. 14), an upper (A) and a lower 
(B), connected with each other in the same way as in Tamier’s 



Fig, 14.— Hearson’s “ Thermostatic Nurse.” 


apparatus. The upper chamber contains the infant, but the 
lower is not a heating but a moistening chamber. Through 
apertures (M) in the bottom of the lower chamber, the external 
air passes through, and, as in the chick incubator, it then passes 
through perforations in the inner cylinder of a water tray (0) 
and thence over the surface of the water in the tray, through a 
sheet of wet canvas, to the chamber itself. Hence it passes 


to die infant chafihber and learn this * 

series of perforations round the top. The air in both chaimiOT 
is heated by a wannrwater tank. This tank forms the wrtition 
which divides the incubator into upper and lower chwnbors 
is made metal. Thrm^|:h the water contained in it, an 
(R) and an outgoing (R) to the left flue, continuous with each 
other, pass. These two flues are related to each other as in the 
chick incubator (see above) and the inlet flue is heated in the 
same way and the outlet flue di^haiges similarly. heat- 
regulating apparatus is identical with that in the chick incubator, 
and the diermostatic capsule (S) is placed in the upper chamber, 
near the head of the infant. 

The child is placed in a basket which has perforated walls and 
is open above. The basket rests upon two shallow supports 
(D) situated on the upper surface 01 the water-tank partition. 
The child is kept under observation through a glass door in the 
upper or roof-wall of the incubator. 

In Great Britain this apparatus is in use at various hospitals 
and workhouses throughout the country, and provided there is 
no great fluctuation of barometric pressure, it maintains a uniform 
temperature. 

Thermo-Regulaiors or Thermostats. 

Certain special forms of thermo-regulators, adapted to the 
requirements of the particular incubator.s to which tliey are 
attached, have already been described. It remains now to de- 
scribe other forms which are of more general applicaUon. Only 
those kinds will be described which arc applicable to incubators. 
The special forms used for investigations in physical-chemistry 
are not described. There are various types of thermo-regulators, 
all of which fall into one of two classes. Either they act tlirough 
the expansion of a solid, or through that of a liquid. They are 
so adjusted that, at a certain temperature, the expansion of 
tlie material chosen causes the gas supply to be nearly completely 
cut off. The gas flame is prevented from being wholly ex- 
tinguished by means of a small by-pass. 

We will first describe those which act through the expansion of a 
liquid. A very efficient and cheap form is that described by F. J. M# 
Page in the Journal of the Chemical Society for 
1876. The regulator consists of a glass bulb 
(fig. 15 B), continuous above with a tubular 
limb (L). At the upper part of the Hmb is a 
lateral tubular arm (A) which bends down- 
wards and constitutes the outlet pipe. At 
the upper extremity of the Hmb there is a 
short and much wider tube (T), the lower end 
of which slides upwards or downwards along 
it. The upper end of this wider tube is 
closed by a cork and through a perforation 
in this a very small glass tube (G) passes 
downwards into the limb of the regrilator to 
a point a short distance below the exit of the 
outlet tube. The exact height of the lower 
aperture of the small tube can be varied by 
.sliding the wider tube up or down along the 
limb. The by-pass (P) consists of a trans- 
verse connexion between the inlet and outlet 
gas pipes, and the amount of gas which 
travds through the short circuit thus formed 
is regulated by means of a stopcock. The 
by-pass, however, can be formed, as sug- 
gested oy Schafer {Practical Histology, 1877, 
p. 80), by making an extremely small hole 
in the small inlet tube, a little way above its 
lower extremity. But unless this hole be 
small enough, too much gas will be allowed 
to pass, and a sufficiently low temperature 
therefore unattainable . The regulator is li lied 
with mercury until the top of the column 
reaches within i in. of the exit of the outlet 
tube, the bulb is placed in the incubator 
chamber, and gas is allowed to pass through 
it. By pu.shing down the inner inlet tube 
(G) until its aperture is immersed beneath the 
mercury, the gas supply is cut off, with the 
exception of that passmg through the by-pass. The stopcock is 
now turned until only the smallest flame exists. The inlet pipe is 
then raised again above the mercury, and the flame consequently 
increases in size. The temperature of the incubator gradually rises, 
and ^/hen tlic desired degree is reached, the inlet tube is pushed 
down until the end is just beneath the surface of the mercury, Tho 
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Fig. i6. — Reichert’s 
Thermo-Regulator. 


gas supply is thus cut off at the desired temperature. If the tempera- 
ture of the incubator falls, the mercury contracts, the aperture of the 
inlet tube is uncovered, the gas supply is renewed and the flame 
increased. The temperature will then rise until the required point is 
reached, when the gas supply will again be cut off. A uniform 
temperature which oscillates within a range of half a degree is thus 
attamed. 

Reichert's Thermo-regulator (fig. i6) is another simple and also 
an earlier form. The stem (S) of the regulator is enlarged above and 
receives a hollow T-piece (P), the vertical 
— iisL - — D limb of which fits accurately into the en- 

^ larged end of the stem, and one end of the 

cross-limb receives the inlet gas pipe ; the 
other end is closed. The vertical limb of 
the T-piecc is narrowed down at its lower 
extremity and opens by a small aperture. 
Above this terminal aperture is a lateral 
one of the smallest size. From the enlarged 
end of the stem there passes out a lateral 
arm (A) which is connected with the outlet 
pipe to the burner, and lower down another 
arm (L) , which is closed at its outer ex- 
tremity by a screw (R), is also attached. 
The stem and lower arm are filled wdth 
mercury and the bulb of the stem is placed 
in the incubator chamber, and gas allowed 
to pass. When the desired temperature is 
reached, the mercury m the stem is forced 
upwards until it closes the aperture of the 
T-piece, by screwing in the screw (R) of the lower lateral arm (L). 

There are several modifications of Reichert's original form. In 
one of these the screw arrangement in the lower arm is replaced by a 
piston rod working in a narrow bore of a vertically bent limb of the 
arm. In another form, the other end of the cross bar of the T-piece 
is open and leads through a stopcock to a third arm, which opens into 
the enlarged upper end of the stem opposite to the outlet arm (A) ; 
this modification acts as an adjustable by-pass and replaces the 
minute aperture in the side of the vertical limb of the T-picce. 

In Babes’ modification the gas supply is cut ofl, not by the occlu.sion 
by the rising mercury of the aperture of the T-piece, but by a floating 
beaded wire- valve. The aperture of the vertical limb of the T-piece 
(P) is traversed by a fine wire which is enlarged at both ends into a 
beacl-likc knob. The wire fits loosely in the aperture and not only 
therefore works easily in it, but allows gas to freely pass. When the 
lower bead-like knob, however, is raised by the expansion of the 
mercury, the gas supply is cut ofl by the bead being carried up 
against the orifice. 

Cuccatti’s thermo- regulator (fig. 17) i.s an exceedingly simple and 
ingenious form. The stem (S) of the regulator is enlarged lielow 
into a bulb, wliile above it divides 
into a V. The two limbs of the V 
are of course traversed by a canal and 
thov are connected above by a tubular 
cross bar (C). In the middle of this 
there is a stopcock situated between 
the two points where the bar joins the 
limbs of the V. One end of the cros.s- 
tubc serves as an inlet and the other 
as an outlet for the gas. The stop- 
cock serves as an adjustable by-pass. 
About an inch below the point where 
the two limbs of the V join the stem, 
the bore of the latter is enlarged, and 
it leads into a lateral arm (A), con- 
taining a screw (R), similar to the 
corre.sponding arm in Reichert's regu- 
lator. When the mercury in tlie bulb and stem expands, it 
rises, and reaching the point when the two limbs of the V meet 
occludes the onfice to both and thus cuts ofl the gas supply, 
except that which is passing through the by-pass of the stopcock. 
The temperature at which this occlusion will take place can be 
determined by the screw in the lateral arm. The more this is screwed 
in, the lower will be the temperature at which the gas becomes cut 
off, and vice versa. 

Bun.sen's, Kemp's and Muenke’s regulators are in reality of the 
nature of air-thermometers, and act by the expansion and contraction 
of air, which raises or lowers respectively a column of mercury ; this 
in its turn results in the occlusion or opening of the gas aperture. 
Such forms, however, are subject to the influence of barometric 
pressure and an alteration of 0*5 in. of the barometer column may 
result in the variation of the temperature to as much as 2°. 

Lothar Meyer’s regulator is described in the Berichte of the German 
Chemical Society, 1883, p. io8q. It is essentially a liquid ther- 
mometer, the mercury column being raised by the expansion of a 
liquid of low boiling-point. The liquid replaces the air in Bunsen's 
and other similar forms. The boiling-point of this liquid must be 
below the temperature required as constant. 

The solid forms of thermostats are constructed upon the same 
principle as the compensation balance of a watch or the compensa- 
tloA pendulum of a clock. This depends upon the fact that the 



Fig. 17. — Cuccatti's Thermo- 
Regulator. 


co-efi&cient of expansion is different for different metals. It therefore 
results that if two bars of different metals are fastened together 
along their lengths (fig. 18, Z and ST) with the same rise of tempera- 
ture one of these wUl expand or lengthen more than the other. 
And since both are fastened together 
and must therefore accommodate 
themselves within the same linear 
area, it follows that the compound rod 
must bend into a curved form, in order 
that the bar of greater expansion may 
occupy the surface of greater length, i.e. 
the convex one. Conversely, when the 
temperature falls, the greater degree 
of contraction will be in the same bar. 
and the surface occupied by it will tend 
to become the concave one. If, then, 
one end of this compound rod be fixed 
and the other free, the latter end will 
desenbe a backward and forward 
movement through an arc of a circle, 
which will correspond with the oscilla- 
tions of temperature. This movement 
can be utilized by means of simple 
mechanical arrangements, to open or 
close the stopcock of a gas supply pipe. 

In the construction of this type of 
thermostat it is obvious that the 
greater the difference m the co-efficient 
of expansion of the two metals used, 
the larger will be the amplitude of the 
movement obtained. Steel and zinc are 
two metals which satisfy this condition. 

The co-efficient of steel is the lowest of all metals and is comparalile 
in its degree with that of glass. Substances which arc not metals, 
such as vulcanite and porcelain, are sometimes used to replace steel, 
as the substance of low co-ef(icient of expansion. 

The bimetallic thermostat most commonly employed is one of the 
two forms designed by Dr Roux. In one of these forms the compound 
bar is straight (fig. 18) and in the other it is U-shaped (fig. ig). In 
the former type the bar itself is enclosed in a tube (T) of mela) , the 
wall of which is perforated. Towards the open end of this tube 
the gas box or case (C) is fixed. In the U-shape form it is attached 
to the outer surface (zinc) of one limb of the bar. The gas box is 
capable of adjustment with respect to its distance from the bar, by 
means of a screw (S) and 



Fig. 18. — Dr Roux’s Ther- 
mostat (straight bar). 
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which moves the box 
outwards or inwards 
along a rod (R). This 
adjustment enables the 
degree of temjicrature at 
which it is desired that 
the gas shall be cut ofl 
to be fixed accurately, 
and within a certain 
more or less extended 
range. The inlet and the 
outlet pipe are discon- 
nected from each other 
in the gas box by means 
of a piston-like rod (P) 
and valve (V), which 
slides backwards and 
forwards in the tubular 
part (T) of the box, 
from which the outlet 
pipe emerges. When the 
valve (V) rests upon the 
edge of this box, the gas 
is completely cut off 
Irom passing through 
the outlet pipe, with 
the exception of that 
which passes through an 



Fig. 19. — Dr Roux's Thermostat 
(U-shaped bar). 


exceedingly small aperture (B), serving as a by-pass. This is just 
large enough to allow sufficient gas to pass to maintain a small flame. 
The piston-like rod and valve, when free, is kept pressed outwards 
by means of a spiral spring. This ensures tnat the valve shall 
follow the movements of the compound bar. When this bar bends 
towards the gas box, owing to a fall of temperature, the valve is 
pushed back away from the orifice and gas in increasing quantity 
passes through. The temperature of the incubator begins then to 
rise, and the zinc bar (Z) expanding more than the steel one (ST), 
the bar bends outwards and the valve once more cuts off the gas 
supply. 

(a) Gas-Pressure Regulators . — The liquid form of thermo-regulators 
especially work with a greater degree of accuracy if they are combined 
with some apparatus which controls the variations in gas pressure. 
There are various forms of these regulators, most of which are figured 
and sometimes partially described in the catalogues of various 
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makers of scientific instruments. It will suffice if we describe two 
forms, one of which (that of Buddicom) can be made by a laboratory 
attendant of average intelligence. 

In R. A. Buddicom’s gas regulator (fig. 20) the inlet (I) and outlet 
(O) gas pipe open into a metal bell (B), the lower and open end of 
which is immersed beneath water contained in a metal tray (T). 
The bell is suspended upon the arm of a balance (B') and the other 
arm is poised by a weight (W). This weight may be made of any 
convenient material. In the original apparatus a test-tube partially 
filled with mercury was used. The weight dips into one hmb of a 

U-shaped glass tube (U), which con- 
tains mercury. Into the other limb 
of this tube the gas from the meter 
enters through a glass tube (G) which 
is held in position by a well-fitting 
cork. The internal aperture of the 
tube (G) is very oblique, and it rests 
just above the level of the mercury 
when the instrument is finally 
adjusted. This adjustment is better 
made in the mormng when the gas 

? ressure in the main is at its lowest. 

ust above the internal aperture of 
the tube (G), a lateral tube (L) passes 
out from the limb of the U and is 
connected with the inlet pipe (I) of the bell. If the gas pressure 
rises, the bell (B) is raised and the counter-poising weight (W) is 
proportionately lowered. This forces the mercury up in the other 
limb of the U-tube and consequently diminishes the size of the 
oblique orifice in the tube (G). Some of the gas is thus cut ofif and 
the pressure maintained constant. Should the pressure fall, the re- 
verse processes occur, and more gas passes through the orifice of G 
and consequently to the burner by the outlet tube (O). 

Moitessier's regulator (fig. 21) is more complex, and needs more 
skilled work in its construction. It consists of an outer and closed 
cylinder (O), which is filled about half-way up with a mixture of 
acid-free glycerine and distilled water in the proportion of two to 
one respectively. Witliin the cyhndcr is a bell (B), the lower and 
open end of wliich dips under the glycerine-water mixture. From 
the top of the bell a vertical rod (R) passes up through an aperture 
in the cover of the outer cylinder, and 
supports the weighted dish (D). The 
inlet (I) and outlet (Oj pipes enter the 
chamber of the bell above the level of 
the glycerine-water mixture. The out- 
let tube is a simple one ; but the inlet 
tiibei.s enlarged into a relatively capa- 
cious cylinder (C), and its upper end is 
fitted with a cover which is perforated 
by an aperture having a smooth surface 
and concave form. Into this aperture 
an accurate^ fitting ball- or socket-valve 
(V) fits. The ball-valve i.s supported 
by a suspension thread (T) from the 
roof of the bell (B). The apparatus 
should be adjusted in the mormng when 
the pressure is low, and the dish (D) 
should be then so weighted that the full amount of gas passes 
through. The size of the flame should then be adjusted. Should 
the pressure increase, the bell (B) is raised and with it the ball- valve 
(V). The aperture in the cover of the inlet cylinder is consequently 
reduced and some of the gas cut off. When the pressure falls again, 
the ball* valve IS lowered and more gas passes through. The relative 
pressure m the inlet and outlet pipes can be read ofi on the mano- 
meter (M) placed on each of these tubes. 

Levelling screws allow of the apparatus being horizontally 
adjusted. The friction engendered by the working of the vertical 
rod (R) through the aperture in the collar of the cylinder cover is 
reduced to a mimmum by the rod being made to slide upwards or 
downwards on three vertical knife-edge ndges within the aperture 
of the collar. 

Authorities. — Charles A. Cyphers, Incubation and its Natural 
Laws (1776) ; J. H. Barlow, The Art and Method of Hatching and 
Rearing all Kinds of Domestic Poultry and Game Birds by Steam 
(London, 1827) ; and Daily Progress of the Chick in the Egg during 
Hatching in Steam Apparatus (London, 1824) ; Walthew, Artificial 
Incubation (London, 1824) ; William Bucknell, The Eccaleobin. A 
Treatise on Artificial Incubation , in 2 parts (published by the author, 
London, 1839); T. Christy, jun., Hydro- Incubation (London, 1877) ; 
L. Wright, The Book of Poultry (2nd ed. London, 1893) ; A. Forget, 
L'Avicuiture et V incubation artijicielle (Paris, 1896) ; J. H. Sutcliffe, 
Incubators and their Management (L^cott GUI, London, 1896) ; 
H. H. Stoddard, The New Egg Farm (Orange Judd Co., New York, 
i9ooj ; Edward Brown, Poultry Keeping as an Industry (5th ed., 
1904) : F. J. M. Page, “ A Simple Form of Gas Regulator, ''/owrw. 
Chem. Soc. 1. 24 (London, 187^ ; V. Babes, “ tJber einige Apparate 
zur Bacterienuntersuchung,'* Centralblatt fiir Bacteriologie, iv. (1888) ; 
T. Hiippe, Methoden der Bacterienforschungen (Berlin, 1889). For 
further details of bacteriological incubators and accessories see 
catalogues of Gallenkamp, Baird & Tatlock, Hearson of London, 
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and of the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company, Cambridge ; 
of P. Lequeux of Paris ; and of F. & M. Lautenschlfiger of Berlin. 
That of Lequeux and of the Cambridge Company are particularly 
useful, as in many instances they give a scientific explanation of the 
principles upon which the construction of the various pieces of 
apparatus is txised. (G. P. M.) 

INCUBUS (a Late Latin form of the classical incubo, a night- 
mare, from incubaref to lie upon, weigh down, brood), the name 
given in the middle ages to a male demon which was supposed 
to haunt women in their sleep, and to whose visits the birth 
of witches and demons was attributed. The female counter- 
parts of these demons were called succubae. The word is also 
applied generally to an oppressive thing or person. 

INCUMBENT (from Lat. tncumbere, to lean, lie upon), a general 
term for the holder (rector, vicar, curate in charge) of an ecclesi- 
astical benefice (see Benefice). In Scotland the title is generally 
confined to clergy of the Episcopal Church. The word in this 
application is peculiar to English. Du Cange (Glossarium, s,tf. 
“ Incumbens ’’) says that the Juris consulii use incumhere in 
the sense of ohtinere, posstdere, but the sense may be transferred 
from the general one of that which rests or is laid on one as a duty 
which is also found in post-classical Latin ; to be “ diligently 
resident in a parish or benefice, has also been suggested as 
the source of the meaning. 

INCUNABULA, a 1 ^atin neuter-plural meaning “ swaddling- 
clothes,” a “ cradle,” “ birthplace,” and so the beginning of 
anything, now curiously specialized to denote books printed in 
the 15th century. Its use in this sense may have originated 
with the title of the first separately published list of 15th-century 
books, Cornelius a Beughem’s Incunabula iypographiae (Amster- 
dam, 1688). The word is generally recognized all over Europe 
and has produced vernacular forms such as the French incunableSj 
German Jnkunaheln {W iegendrucke), Italian incunabali, though 
the anglicized incunables is not yet fully accepted. If its original 
meaning had been regarded the application of the word would 
have been confined to books printed before a much earlier date, 
such as 1475, or to the first few printed in any country or town. 
By the end of the 15th century book-production in the great 
centres of the trade, such as Venice, Lyons, Paris and Cologne, had 
already lost much of its primitive character, and in many coun- 
tries there is no natural halting-place- between 1490 and 1520 or 
later. The attractions of a round date have prevailed, however, 
over these considerations, and the year 1500 is taken as a halting- 
place, or more often a terminus, in all the chief works devoted 
to the registration and description of early printed books. The 
most important of these are (i.) Panzer’s Annales typographici 
ah artis inventae origine ad annum MD, printed in five volumes 
at Nuremberg in 1793 and subsequently in 1803 carried on to 
1536 by six additional volumes ; (ii.) Hain’s Repertorium 
bibliographicum in quo libri omnes ah arte typographica invenia 
usque ad annum MD iypis expressi ordine alphabeiico vel simpli- 
citer enumerantur vel adcuraiius recensentur (Stuttgart, 1826- 
1838). In Panzer’s Annales the first principle of division is 
that of the alphabetical order of the Latin names of towns in 
which incunabula were printed, the books being arranged under 
the towns by the years of publication. In Hain’s Repertorium 
the books are arranged under their authors’ names, and it was 
only in 1891 that an index of printers was added by Dr Konrad 
Burger. In 1898 Robert Proctor published an Index to the Early 
Printed Books in the British Museum : from the invention of 
printing to the year MD., with notes of those in the Bodleian Library. 
In this work the books were arranged as far as possible chrono- 
logically under their printers, the printers chronologically under 
the towns in which they worked, and the towns and countries 
chronologically in the order in which printing was introduced 
into them, the total number of books registered being nearly 
ten thousand. Between 1898 and 1902 Dr W. Copinger published 
a Supplement to Hains Repertorium, described as a collection 
towards a new edition of that work, adding some seven 
thousand new entries to the sixteen thousand editions enumer- 
ated by Hain. From the total of about twenty-three thousand 
incunabula thus registered considerable deductions must be 
made for duplicate entries and undated editions which probably 



Fig. 20. — Buddicom's Gas 
Regulator. 



Fig. 21. — Moitessier's 
Gas Regulator. 
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l>elong to the i6th century. On the other hand Dr 
Copinger s Supplement had hardly appeared before additional 
lists began to be issued registering books unknown both to him 
and to Hain, and the new Rtpertonum, begun in 1905, under 
tlie auspices of the German government, seemed likely to 
register, on its completion, not fewer than thirty thousand 
different incunabula as extant either in complete copies or 
fragments. 

In any attempt to estimate the extent to which the incunabula 
still in existence represent the total output of the istli-century 
presses, a sharp distinction must be drawn between the weightier 
and the more ephemcraj literature, Owing to the great religious 
and intellectual upheaval in the i6th century much of the 
literature previously current went out of date, while the cum- 
brous early editions of books still read were superseded by handier 
ones. Before this luippened the heavier works luid found their 
way into countless libraries and here they rcpo.sed peacefully, 
only sharing the fate of the libraries themselves when these 
were pillaged, or by a happier fortune amalgamated with other 
collections in a larger library. The considerable number of copies 
of many books for whose preservation no special reason can be 
found encourages a belief that the proportion of serious works 
now completely lost is not very high, except in the case of books 
of devotion whose honourable destiny was to be worn to pieces 
by devout fingers. On the other hand, of the lighter literature 
in book-form, the cheap romances and catchpenny literature 
of all kinds, the destruction has been very great. Most of the 
broadsides and single sheets generally which have escaped 
have done so only by virtue of the 16th-century custom of 
using waste of this kind as a substitute for wooden boards to 
stiffen bindings. Excluding those broadsides, kc.y the total 
output of the i5th-centur>’ presses in book form is not likely 
to have exceeded forty thousand editions. As to the size of 
the editions we know that the earliest printers at Rome favoured 
225 copies, those at Venice 300. By the end of the century tliese 
numl>er.s had increased, but the soft metal in use then for types 
probably wore badly enough to keep down the size of editions, 
and an average of 500 copies, giving a possible total of twenty 
million books put on the ICuropcan market during the 15th 
century is probably as near an estimate as can be made. 

Very many incunabula contain no information as to when, 
where or by whom they were printed, but the individuality of 
most of the early types as compared with modern ones has 
enabled typographical detectives (of whom Robert Proctor, 
who died in 1903, was by far the greatest) to track most of them 
down. To facilitate this work many volumes of facsimiles liave 
been published, the most important being K. Burger’s Monu- 
nienta Germaniae et Italiae typographica (1892, &c.), J. W. 
Holtrop’s Monuments iypographiquts des Pays~has (r868), 
0 . rhierry-Poux’s Premiers monuments de I' imprimerie en 
France au XV^ stccle (1890), K. Haebler’s Typographic iberique 
du quinzieme siecle (1901) and Gordon Duff’s Early English 
Printing (1896), tlie publications of the Type Facsimile Society 
(1700, &c.) and the Woolley Facsimiles, a collection of five hundred 
photographs, privately printed. 

In his Index to the Early Printed Books at the British Museum 
Proctor enumerated and described all the known types used by 
each printer, and his descriptions have been usefully extended 
and made more precise by Dr Haebler in his Typenrepertorium 
der Wiegendrucke (1905, &c.). With the aid of these descriptions 
and of the facsimiles already mentioned it is usually possible 
to assign a newly discovered book with some certainty to the 
press from which it was issued and often to specify within a few 
weeks, or even day^, the date at which it was finished. 

As a result of these researches it Ls literally true that the out- 
put of the 15th-century presses (excluding the ephemeral publica- 
tions which have very largely disappeared) is better known to 
students than that of any other period. Of original literature of 
any importance the half-century 1450-1500 was singularly barren, 
and the zeaj with which 15th-century books have been collected 
and studied has been criticized as excessive and misplaced. 
No doubt the minuteness with which it is possible to make an 


old book yield up its secrets has encouraged students to pursue 
the game for its own sake without any great consideration of 
practical utility, but the materials which have thus been made 
available for the student of European culture are far from 
insignificant. The competition among the i5th-centuiy printers 
was very great and they clearly sent to press every book for which 
they could hope for a sale, undaunted by its bulk. Thus the 
great medieval encyclopaedia, the Specula (Speculum naturale, 
Speculum htstoriale, Speculum morale, Speculum doctrinale) of 
Vincent de Beauvais went through two editions at Strassburg 
and found publishers and translators elsewhere, although it 
must have represented an outlay from which many modern 
firms would shrink. It would almost seem, indeed, as if some 
publishers specially affected very bulky works which, while they 
remained famous, had grown scarce because the scribes were 
afraid to attempt them. Hence, more especially in Germany, 
it was not merely the output of a single generation which carrK* 
to the press before 1500, but the whole of the medieval literature 
which remained alive, z.c. retained a reputation sufficient to 
attract buyers. A study of lists of incunabula enables a student 
to see just what works this included, and the degree of their 
popularity. On the other hand in Italy the influence of the 
classical renaissance is reflected in the enormous output of Latin 
classics, and the progress of Greek studies can be traced in the 
displacement of l.atin translations by editions of the originals. 
The part which each country and city played in the struggle 
between the old ideals and the new can Ije determined in extra- 
ordinary detail b)' a study of the output of its presses, although 
some allowance must l)e made for the extent to which books 
were tran.sported along the great trade routes. Thus the fact 
that the Venetian output nearly equalled that of the whole 
of the rest of Italy was no doubt mainly due to its export trade. 
Venetian books penetrated everywhere, and the skill of Venetian 
printers in liturgical books procured them commissions to print 
whole editions for the English market. From the almost 
complete absence of scholarly books in tlie lists of English 
incunabula it would be too much to conclude that there was 
no demand for such books in England. The demand existed 
and was met by importation, which a statute of Richard IlL’s 
expressly facilitated. But that it was not commercially possible 
for a scholarly press to be worked in England, and that no man 
of means was ready to finance one, tells its own tale. The total 
number of incunabula printed in England was probably upwards 
of four hundred, of which Caxton produced fully one-fourth. 
Of tlie ten thou.sand different incunabula which the British 
Museum and Bodleian library possess between them, about 
410a are Italian, 3400 German, 1000 French, yoo from the Nether- 
lands, 400 from Switzerland, 150 from Spain and Portugal, 
50 from other parts of the continent of Europe and 200 English, 
the proportion of these last being about doubled by the special 
zeal with which they have been collected. The celebration in 
1640 of the second centenary (as it was considered) of the in- 
vention of printing may be taken as the date from which 
incunabula began to be collected for their own sake, apart 
from their literary interest, and the publication of Beughem’s 
Incunabula typographiae in 1688 marks the increased attention 
paid to them. But up to the end of the 17th century Caxtons 
could still be bought for a few shillings. The third centenary 
of the invention of printing in 1740 again stimulated enthusiasm, 
and by the end of the i8th century the really early books were 
eagerly competed for. Interest in books of the last ten or fifteen 
years of the century is a much more modern development, 
but with the considerable literature which has grown up round 
the subject is not likely to be easily checked. 

The chief collections of incunabula are those of the Biblioth^que 
Nationale at Paris, Royal library, Munich, and British Museum, 
London, the number of separate editions in each library exceeding 
nine thousand, with numerou,s duplicates. The number of separate 
editions at the Bodleian library is about five thousand. Other 
important collections are at the University library, Cambridge, and 
the John Rylands library, Manchester, the latter being based on the 
famous Althorp library formed by Earl Spencer (see Book- 
Collecting). (A. W. Po.) 
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IHMCA^ a Zulu-Dantu word^ fenn^ ^ 
prefix in mA daha,, business^ mmt for m insqaoFtaftt po»t<reiivce 
held by the induaais ’' or principal 5nen of the Kaffir (Zirfu-Xoaa) 
tribes of South Africa. Such “ ira^abas ” may include only the 
“ indunas ” of a particular t?ibe, pr may be held \vith the repre- 
sentatives of other tribes, or peig^ikes, 

INPAZOLES (Benzopyrazoles)^ organic substances con- 
taining the ring system \ ^NH. The parent sMbstanee 


indazde, >vas obtained by E, Fischer {Ann. 1883, 221, 

p. 280) by heating ortlK)-hydrazine cinnamic acid, 


,h<^H = 


=CH-COOH 


NHNIij 


= C,.H,0..+C7HeN2. 


It has also been obtained by heating ortho-diazoaminololuene 
with acetic acid and benzene (F. Heusler, B^er., 1891, 24, p. 4161). 




■N ; N-NHC^Hv 


c^C^H^NH. + C^HeNo. 


It crystallizes in needles (from hot water), which melt at 146-5° C. 
and boil at 269°-27o“ C. It is readily soluble in hot water, 
alcohol and dilute hydrochloric acid. Nitrous acid converts it 
into nitrosoindazole ; whilst on heating with the alkyl iodides 
it is converted into alkyl indazoles. 

A series of compounds isomeric witli these alkyl derivatives 
is known, and can be considered as derived from the ring system 


I I ^N. Tlicse isomers are called tstndasoles, and may 


be prepared by the reduction of the nitroso-ortho-alkylamino- 
acetophenones with zinc dust and water or acetic acid. The 
indazoles are weak bases, which crystallize readily. Phenyl 
indazole, on reduction with sodium and absolute alcohol, gives 
a dlhydro derivative (K. L. Paal, Ber., 1891, 24, p. 963). 

For other derivatives, see F.. Fischer and J. Tafel, Awt., 1885, 227, 
p. 314- 

INDEMNITY (through Fr. nidemm'te, Lat. iridernnis, free from 
damage or loss ; tn-, negative, and damnum y loss), in law, an 
undertaking, either express or implied, to compensate another 
for loss or damage, or for trouble or expense incurred ; also the 
sum so paid (see Contract ; and Insurance : Marine). An 
act of indemnity is a statute passed for the purpose either of 
relieving persons from di.sabilities and penalties to which they 
have rendered themselves liable or to make legal transactions 
which, when they took place, were illegal. An act or bill of 
indemnity used to be passed every session by the English par- 
liament for the relief of those who had unwittingly neglected to 
qualify themselves in certain respects for tlie holding of offices, 
&c., as, for example, justices, without taking the necessary oaths. 
The Promissory Oaths Act 1868 rendered this unnecessary. 

INDENE, Ci,IIs, a hydrocarbon found in the fraction of the 
coal tar distillate boiling between 176° and 182° C., and from 
which it may be extracted by means of its picrate (G. Kramer, 
A. Spilker, Ber., 1890, 23, p. 3276). It may also be obtained 
by distilling the calcium salt of hydrindene carboxylic acid, 
C«FI^(CH2).'CH-C00II. It is an oil which boils at m f- 
180-5°, and has a specific gravity i -04 (15° C.). Dilute nitric acid 
oxidizes it to phthalic acid, and sodium reduces it in alcoholic solu- 
tion to hydrindene, A. v. Baeyer and W. H. Perkin {Ber., 

1884, 17, p. 125) by the action of sodiomalonic ester on ortho- 
xylylene bromide obtained a hydrindene dicarboxylic ester, 


this ester on hydrolysis yields the corresponding acid, which on 
heating loses carbon dioxide and gives the monocarboxylic 
acid of hydrindene. Tlie barium salt of this acid, when heated, 
yields indene and not hydrindene, hydrogen being liberated 
(W. H. Perkin, Jour. Chem. Soc., 1894, 65, p. 228), Indene 
vapour when passed through a red hot tube yields chrysene. 
It combines with nitrosyl chloride to form indene nitro.sate 
(M. Dennstedtand C. Ahrens, Ber., 1895, 28, p. 1331) and it 
reacts with benzaldehyde, oxalic ester and formic ester (J. 
Thiele, Ber., 1900, 33, p. 3395)- 


Oa the dwivat^ves of indene sec W- V‘ MUler., 

1883 ; Th. Zincke, Ber., 1887, 20, p. 2394, i886, 19^ p. 3493,1 ^0“ 
W. Roser and E. Haselhoff, Ann,^ 1868. 247, p. 140. 

WUSHTIIRB (throii^h 0 . Fr. endenture from le|:al Ifatln 
term indeMura, ind^nti^re^ to cut ir^to teeth, to |ive 4 
edge, in modMm dentium, like teeth), a law term fpr a special 
tprm oi djeed ex,ecuted between two or more parties, and having 
cQunteiparts or copies, equal to the number of partie,?. These 
eppies were all drawn on one piece of vellum or paper divided 
by a toothed or “ indented ” line. The copies when separated 
along this waved line coujd then be identified as “ tallies ’’ when 
brought together. Deeds executed by one party only had a 
smooth or “ polled ” edge, whence the name “ deed poll.” By 
the Real Property Act 1845, § 5, all deeds purporting to be 
“ indentures ” have the effect of an indenture,” even though 
the indented line be absent. The name ” chirograph ” (Gr. 
hand, to write) was also early applied to such a form 

of deed, and the word itself was often written along the indented 
line (see further Deed and Diplomatic). The term ” indenture ” 
is now used generally of any sealed agreement between two or 
more parties, and specifically of a contract of apprenticeship, 
whence the phrase “ to take up one’s indentures,” on completion 
of the term, and also of a contract by labourers to serve in 
a foreign country or colony (see Coolie). 

INDEPENDENCE, a city and the county-seat of Jackson 
county, Missouri, U.S.A., 3 m. S. of the Missouri river and 
10 m. E. of Kansas City. Pop. (1890) 6380, (1900) 6974, 
of whom 937 were negroes. The city is served by the Missouri 
Pacific, the Chicago & Alton, and the Kansas City Southern 
railways, and by an electric line and fine boulevard to Kansas 
City. It is situated about 1000 ft. above the sea, and is sur- 
rounded by a fertile agricultural district. The city Ivas a small 
public square (surrounding the court-house) and a public, library, 
and is the seat of St Mary’s Academy, under the control of the 
Sisters of Mercy. Among its manufactures are farming imple- 
ments, flour and lumber. The municipality owns its electric 
lighting plant. Independence was laid out as a town and chosen 
as the county -seat in 1827, first chartered as a city in 1849 and 
made a city of the third-class in 1889. About 1500 Mormons, 
attracted by the “ revelation ” that this was to be a Zion 
settled in and about Independence' in 1831 and 1832. They 
contemplated building their chief temple about J m. W. of the 
site of the present court house, but in 1833 (partly because 
they invited free negroes to join them) were expelled by the 
“ gentile ” inlmbitants of Independence. In 1867 a settlement 
of about 150 Hedrickites, or members of the “ Church of Jesus 
Christ ” (organized in Illinois in 1835), came here and secretly 
bought up parts of the “ Temple Lot.” The heirs of the settlers 
of 1831-1832 conveyed the lot by deed to the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (with headquarters at 
Lamoni, Iowa), which brought suit against the Hedrickites, 
but in 1894 the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals decided the case 
on the ground of laches in favour of the Hedrickites, who fifteen 
years afterwards had nearly died out. In 1867-1869 a few 
families belonging to the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints (monogamists) settled in Independence, 
and in 1908 their church here had about 2000 members. Besides 
a large church building, they have here a printing establishment, 
from which is issued the weekly Zion's Ensign (founded in 1891), 
and the ” Independence Sanitarium ” (completed in 1908). 
The faithful Mormons still look to Independence as the Zion 
of the church. In 1907 a number of Mormons from Utah settled 
here, moving the headquarters of the “ Central States’ Mission ” 
from Kansas Cit\' to Independence, and founded a periodical 
called Ltahona, the Elder s Journal. From about 1831 to 1844, 
when its river landing was destroyed by flood, Independence was 
the headquarters and outfitting point of the extensive caravan 
trains for the Santa F6, Oregon and Old Salt Lake trails. During 
the Civil War about 300 Federals under Lieut.-Coloriel D. H. Buel, 
occupying the town, were captured on the i6th of August 1862 
by Colonel Hughes in command of 1500 Confederates, and on 
the 22nd of October 1864 a part of General Sterling Price’s 
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Confederate army was defeated a few miles E. of Independence 

by General Alfred Pleasonton, 

INDEPENDENCE, DECLARATION OF, in United States 
history, the act (or document) by which the thirteen original 
states of the Union broke their colonial allegiance to Great Britain 
in 1776. The controversy preceding the war (see American 
Independence, War of) gradually shifted from one primarily 
upon economic policy to one upon issues of pure politics and 
sovereignty, and the acts of Congress, as viewed to-day, seem 
to have been carrying it, from the beginning, inevitably into 
revolution ; but there was apparently no general and conscious 
drift toward independence until near the close of 1775. 
first colony to give official countenance to separation as a solution 
of colonial grievances was North Carolina, which, on the 12th of 
April 1776, authorized its delegates in Congress to join with 
others in a declaration to that end. The first colony to instruct 
its delegates to take the actual initiative was Virginia, in accord- 
ance with whose instructions- voted on the 15th of May — 
Richard Henry Lee, on the 7th of June, moved a resolution 
“ that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States.” John Adams of Massachusetts 
seconded the motion. The conservatives could only plead the 
unpreparedness of public opinion, and the radicals conceded 
delay on condition that a committee be meanwLile at work on 
a declaration ” to the effect of the said . . . re.solution,” to 
serve as a preamble thereto when adopted. This committee 
consisted of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman and Robert R. Livingston. To Jefferson the 
committee entrusted the actual preparation of the paper. On 
the 2nd of July, by a vote of 12 states — 10 voting unanimously, 
New York not voting, and Pennsylvania and Delaware casting 
divided ballots (3 votes in the negative) — Congress adopted the 
resolution of independence ; and on the 4th, Jefferson’s “ De- 
claration.” The 4th has always been the day celebrated;' the 
decisive act of the 2nd being (juite forgotten in the memory of 
the day on which that act was published to the world. It should 
also be noted that as Congress had already, on the 6th of 
December 1775, formally disavowed allegiance to parliament, 
the Declaration recites its array of grievances against the crown, 
and breaks allegiance to the crown. Moreover, on the 10th of 
May 1776, Congress had recommended to the people of the 
colonies that they form such new gox’ernments as their repre- 
sentatives should deem desirable ; and in the accompanying 
statement of cau.ses, formulated on the 15th of May, had declared 
it to be ” absolutely irreconcilable to reason and good conscience 
for the people of these colonies now to take the oaths and affirma- 
tions necessary for the support of any government under the 
crown of Great Britain,” whose authority ought to be “ totally 
suppressed ” and taken over by the people — a determination 
which, as John Adams said, inevitably involved a struggle for 
absolute independence, involving as it did the extinguishment 
of all authority, whether of crown, parliament or nation. 

Though the Declaration reads as ” In Congress, July 4, 1776. 
The unanimous Declaration of the thirteen united States of 
America,” New^ York\s adhesion was in fact not voted until the 
9th, nor announced to Congres.s until the 15th- the Declaration 
being unanimous, however, when it was ordered, on the 19th, to 
be engrossed and signed under the above title.'-' Contrary to the 
inference naturally to be drawn from the form of the document, 
no signatures were attached on the 4th. As adopted by Con- 
gress, the Declaration differs only in details from the draft 
prepared by Jefferson ; censures of the British people and a noble 
denunciation of slavery were omitted, appeals to Providence 
were in.serted, and verbal improvements made in the interest of 
terseness and measured statement. The document is full of 
Jefferson’s fervent spirit and personality, and its ideals were 
those to which his life was consecrated. It is the best known 
and the noblest of American state papers. Though open to 

^ ” Independence Day ” is a holiday m all the states and territories 
of the United States. 

^ As read before the army meanwhile, it was headed " In Congress, 
july 4, 177O. A Declaration by the representatives of the United 
States of America in General Congress assembled.” 


controversy on some issues of historical fact, not flawless in 
logic, necessarily partisan in tone and purpose, it is a justificatory 
preamble, a party manifesto and appeal, reasoned enough to 
carry conviction, fervent enough to inspire enthusiasm. It 
mingles— as in all the controversy of the time, but with a literary 
skill and political address elsewhere unrivalled— stale disputation 
with philosophy. The rights of man lend dignity to the rights 
of Englishmen, and the broad outlook of a world-wide appeal, 
and the elevation of noble principles, relieve minute criticisms 
of an administrative system. 

Jeffenson’s political theory was that of Locke, whose words the 
Declaration echoes. Uncritical critics have repeated J ohn Adams's 
assertion that its arguments were hackneyed : so they un- 
doubtedly were — in Congress, and probably little less so without, 
—but that is certainly pre-eminent among its great merits. 
As Madison said, “ The object was to assert, not to discover 
truths.” Others have echoed Rufus Choate’s phrase, that the 
Declaration is made up of “ glittering and sounding generalities 
of natural right.” In truth, its long array of ” facts . . . 
submitted to a candid world ” had its basis in the whole develop- 
ment of the relations between England and the colonies ; every 
charge had point in a definite reference to historical events, 
and appealed primarily to men’s reason ; but the history is 
to-day forgotten, while the fanciful basis of the “ compact ” 
theory does not appeal to a later age. It should be judged, 
however, by its purpose and success in its own time. The 
” compact ” theory was always primarily a theory of political 
ethics, a revolutionary theory, and from the early middle ages 
to the French Revolution it worked with revolutionary power. 
It held up an ideal. Its ideal of “ equality ” was not realized 
in America in 1776 — nor in England in 1688— but no man 
knew this better than Jefferson. Locke disclaimed for him in 
1690 ^ the shallower misunderstandings still daily put upon his 
words. Both Locke and Jefferson wrote simply of political 
equality, political freedom. Even within this limitation, the 
ideali.stic formulas of both were at variance with the actual 
conditions of their time. The variance would have been greater 
had their phrases been applied as humanitarian formulas to 
industrial and social conditions. The Loc'kian theory fitted 
beautifully the question of colonial dependence, and was applied 
to that by America with inexorable logic ; it fitted the question 
of individual political rights, and was applied to them in 1776, 
but not in 1690 ; it did not apply to non-political conditions of 
individual liberty, a fact realized by many at the time- and it 
is true that such an application would have been more incon- 
sistent in America in 1776 as regards the negroes than in England 
in 1690 as regarded freemen. Beyond this, there is no pertinence 
in the stricture that the Declaration is made up of glittering 
generalities of natural right. Its influence upon American legal 
and constitutional development has been profound. Locke, says 
Le.slic Stephen, popularized ” a convenient formula for enforcing 
the re.sponsibility of governors but his theories were those of 
an individual philosopher — while by the Declaration a state, 
for the first time in history, founded its life on democratic 
idealism, pronouncing governments to exist for securing the 
happiness of the people, and to derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. It was a democratic instrument, 
and the revolution a democratic movement ; in South Carolina 
and the Middle Colonies particularly, the cause of independence 
was bound up with popular movements against aristocratic 
elements. Congress was fond of appealing to “ the purest 
maxims of representation ” ; it sedulously measured public 
opinion ; took no great step without an explanatory address 
to the country ; cast its influence with the people in local 
struggles as far as it could ; appealed to them directly over the 
heads of conservative assemblies ; and in general stirred up 
democracy. The Declaration gave the people recognition 
equivalent to promises, which, as fast as new governments were 
instituted, were converted by written constitutions into rights, 
which have since then steadily extended. 

^ Two Treatises of Government, No. ii. § 54, as to age, abilities, 
virtue, &c. 
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The original parchment of the Declaration, preserved in the 
Department of State (from 1841 to 1877 in the Patent Office, once 
a part of the Department of State), was injured — the injury was 
almost wholly to the signatures — in 1823 by the preparation of a 
facsimile copper -plate, and since 1894, when it was already 
partly illegible, it has been jealously guarded from light and air. 
The signers were as follows : John Hancock (1737-1792), of 
Massachusetts, president ; Button Gwinnett (c. 1732-1777), 
Lyman Hall (1725-1790), George Walton (1740-1804), of 
Georgia ; William Hooper (1742-1790), Joseph Hewes (1730- 
1779), John Penn (1741-1788), of North Carolina; Edward 
Rutledge (1749-1800), Thomas Heyward, Jr. (1746-1809), 
Thomas Lynch, Jr. (1749-1779), Arthur Middleton (1742-1787), 
of South Carolina; Samuel Chase (1741-1811), William Paca 
(1740-1799), Thomas Stone (1743-1787), Charles Carroll (1737- 
1832) of Carrollton, of Maryland; George Wythe (1726-1806), 
Richard Henry Lee (1732-1794),, Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), 
Benjamin Harrison (1740-1 791), Thomas Nelson, Jr. (1738-1789), 
Francis Lightfoot Lee (1734-1797), Carter Braxton (1736-1797), 
of Virginia ; Robert Morris (1734-1806), Benjamin Rush (1745- 
1813), Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), John Morton (1724-1777), 
George Clymer (1739-1813), James Smith {c, 1719-1806), George 
Taylor (1716-1781), James Wilson (1742-1798), George Ross 
(1730-1779), of Pennsylvania; Caesar Rodney (1728-1784), 
George Read (1733-1798), Thomas McKean (1734-1817), of 
Delaware; William Floyd (1734-1821), Philip Livingston 
(1716-1778), Francis Lewis (1713-1803), Lewis Morris (1726- 
1798), of New York ; Richard Stockton (1730-1781), John 
Witherspoon (1722-1794), Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791), John 
Hart (1708-1780), Abraham Clark (1726-1794), of New Jersey ; 
Josiah Bartlett (1729-1795), William Whipple (1730-1785), 
Matthew Thornton (1714-1803), of New Hampshire; Samuel 
Adams (1722-1803), John Adams (1735-1826), Robert Treat 
Paine (1731-1814), Elbridge Gerry (1744-1814), of Massa- 
chusetts ; Stephen Hopkins (1707-1785), William Ellery (1727- 
1820), of Rhode Island ; Roger Sherman (1721-1793), Samuel 
Huntington (1732-1796), William Williams (1731-1811), Oliver 
Wolcott (1726-1797), of Connecticut. Not all the men who 
rendered the greatest services to independence were in Congress 
in July 1776 ; not all who voted for the Declaration ever signed 
it ; not all who signed it were members when it was adopted. 
The greater part of the signatures were certainly attached on the 
2nd of August ; but at least six were attaclied later. With one 
exception — that of Thomas McKean, present on the 4th of 
July but not on the 2nd of August, and permitted to sign in 
1781 — all were added before printed copies with names attached 
were first authorized by Congress for public circulation in 
January 1777. 

See H. Fnedenwakl, The Declaration of Independence, An Inter- 
pretation and an Analysis (New York, 1904); J, H. Hazleton, The 
Declaration of Independence : its History (New York, 190G) ; M. 
Chamberlain, John Adams . . . with other Essays and Addresses 
(Boston, i8y8), containing, “ The Authentication of the Declaration 
of Independence " (same in Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Proceedings, Nov. 1884) ; M. C, Tyler, Literary History of the American 
Revolution, vol. i. (New York, 1897), or same material in North 
American Review, vol. 163, 1896, p. i ; W. F. Dana in Harvard 
Law Review, vol. 13, 1900, p. 319; G. E. Ellis in J. Winsor, 
Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. vi. (Boston, 1888) ; 
R. Frothingham, Rise of the Republic, ch. ii. (Boston, 1872). There 
are various collected editions of biographies of the signers ; probably 
the best are John Sanderson's Biofiraphy of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence (7 vols., Philadelphia, 182^-1827), and William 
Brotherhead's Book of the Signers (Philadelphia, i860, new ed., 
1875). The Declaration itself is available in the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (1878), and many other places. A facsimile of 
the original parchment in uninjured condition is inserted in P. 
Force's American Archives, 5th series, vol. i. at p. 1595 (Washington, 
1848). The reader will find it interesting to compare a study of the 
French Declaration ; G. Jellinek, The Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and of Citizens (New York, 190T ; Cxcrman edition, Leipzig, 

1 895 ; French translation preferable because of preface of Professor 
Larnande). (F. S. P.) 

INDEPENDENTS, in religion, a name used in the 17th century 
for those holding to the autonomy of each several church or 
congregation, hence otherwise known as Congregationalists. 
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Down to the end of the iSth century the former title prevailed 
in England, though not in America; while since then " Con- 
gregaUonalist ” has obtained generally in both. (See Con- 
gregationalism.) 

INDEX, a word that may be understood either specially as 
a table of references to a book or, more generally, as an indicator 
of the position of required information on any given subject. 
A.ccording to classical usage, the Latin word index denoted a 
discoverer, discloser or informer ; a catalogue or list ; an 
iiiscription ; the title of a book ; and the fore or index-finger. 
Cicero also used the word to express the table of contents to a 
book, and explained his meaning by the Greek form syllabus. 
Shakespeare uses the word with the general meaning of a table 
of contents or preface — thus Nestor says {Troilus and Cressida, 
i. 3)*— 

" And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass." 

Table was the usual English word, and index was not thoroughly 
naturalized until the beginning of the 17th century, and even 
then it w^as usual to explain it as “ index or table.'' By the 
present English usage, according to which the word “ table " 
IS reserved for the summary of the contents as they occur in a 
book, and the word " index " for the arranged analysis of the 
contents for the purpose of detailed reference, we obtain an 
advantage not enjoyed in other languages ; for the French table 
is used for both kinds, as is indice in Italian and Spanish. There 
is a group of words each of which has its distinct meaning but 
finds its respective place under the general heading of index 
work ; these are calendar, catalogue, digest, inventory, register, 
summary, syllabus and table.^ The value of indexes was 
recognized in the earliest times, and many old books have full 
and admirably constructed ones. A good index has sometimes 
kept a dull book alive by reason of the value or amusing character 
of its contents. Carlyle referred to Prynne’s Histrio-Mastix 
as “ a book still extant, but never more to be read by mortal " ; 
but the index must have given amusement to many from the 
curious character of its entrie.s, and Attorney-General Noy 
particularly alluded to it in his speech at Prynne’s trial. Indexes 
have sometimes been used as vehicles of satire, and the witty 
Dr William King was the first to use them as a weapon of attack. 
His earliest essay in this field was the index added to the second 
edition of the Hon. Charles Boyle’s attack upon Bentley’s 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris (1698). 

To serve its purpose well, an index to a book must be compiled 
with care, the references being placed under the heading that 
the reader is most likely to seek. An index should be one and 
indivisible, and not broken up into several alphabets ; thus 
every work, whether in one or more volumes, ought to have its 
complete index. The mode of arrangement calls for special 
attention ; this may be either chronological, alphabetical or 
according to classes, but great confusion will be caused by uniting 
the three systems. The alphabetical arrangement is so simple, 
convenient and easily understood that it has naturally super- 
seded the other forms, save in some exceptional cases. Much 
of the value of an index depends upon the mode in which it is 
printed, and every endeavour should be made to set it out with 
clearness. In old indexes the indexed word was not brought to 
the front, but was left in its place in the sentence, so that the 
alphabetical order was not made perceptible to the eye. There 
are few points in which the printer is more likely to go wrong 
than in the use of marks of repetition, and many otherwise good 
indexes are full of the most perplexing cases of misapplication 
in this respect. The oft-quoted instance, 

Mill on Liberty 
on the Floss 

actually occurred in a catalogue. But in modem times there 

1 Another old word occasionally used in the sense of an index is 
" pye." Sir T. Duffus Hardy, in some observations on the derivation 
of the word " Pye-Book " (which most probably comes from the Latin 
pica), remarks that the earliest use he had noted of pye in this sense 
is dated 1547 — " a Pye of all the names of such B^vos as been to 
accompte pro anno regni regis Edwardi Sexti prime. " 
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has been a great advance in the art of indexing, especially since 
the foundation in iSp in England of the Index Society ; and 
the growth of great libraries has given a stimulus to this method 
of making it easy for readers and researchers to find a ready 
reference to the facts or discussions they require. Not only has 
it become almost a sine qua non that any good book must have 
its own index, but the art of indexing has been applied to those 
books which are realls’ collections of books (such as the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica), to a great newspaper like the London Tintfs, 
and to the cataloguing of great libraries themselves. The work 
in these more elaborate cases has been enormously facilitated by 
the modern devices by means of which separate cards are used, 
arranged in drawers and cases, American enterprise in this 
direction having led the way. And the value of the work done 
in this respect by the Congressional Library at Washington, 
the British Museum and the London Library (notably by its 
Subject Index published in 1909) cannot well be exaggerated. 
(See also Bibliography). 

There are numerous books on Indexing, but the best for any one 
who wants to get a general idea is H. B Wliedtley’b How to make an 
Index (1902). 

INDEX LIBRORUM PROHIBITORUM, the title of the oflkial 
list of those books which on doctrinal or moral grounds the 
Roman Qitholic Church authoritatively forbids the members of 
her communion to read or to possess, irrespective of works 
forbidden by the general rules on the subject. Most govern- 
ments, whether civil or ecclesiastical, have at all times in one 
way or another acted on the general principle that some control 
may and ought to be exercised over the literature circulated 
among those under their jurisdiction. If we set aside the 
heretical books condemned by the early councils, the ladiest 
known instance of a list of proscribed books being issued with 
the authority of a bishop of Rome is the NotiHa hbrorum apocry- 
phorum qui non recipmntur, the first redaction of which, by 
Pope Gelasius (494), was subsequently amplified on several 
occasions. I'hc document is for the most part an enumeration 
of such apocryphal works as by their titles might be supposed 
to be part of Holy Scripture (the “ Acts ” of Philip, Thomas, 
Peter, Philip, and the Gospels of Thaddaeus, Matthias, Peter, 
James the Less and others).^ Subsequent pontiffs continued to 
exhort the episcopate and the whole body of the faithful to be 
on their guard against heretical writings, whether old or new ; 
and one of the functions of the Inquisition when it was estab- 
lished was to exercise a rigid censorship over books put in circula- 
tion. The majority of the condemnations were at that time of a 
specially theological character. With the discovery of the art 
of printing, and the wide and cheap diffusion of all sorts of books 
which ensued, the need for new precautions against heresy and 
immorality in literature made itself felt, and more than one 
pope (Sixtus IV. in 1479 and Alexander VI. in 1501) gave 
special directions to the archbishops of Cologne, Mainz, Trier 
and Magdeburg regarding the growing abuses of the printing 
press; in 1515 the Lateran council formulated the decree Dc 
impressione librorum, which required that no work should be 
printed without previous examination by the proper ecclesiastical 
authority, the penalty of unlicensed printing being excommunica- 
tion of the culprit, and confiscation and destruction of the books. 
The council of Trent in its fourth session, 8th April 1546, forbade 
the sale or possession of any anonymous religious book which 
had not previously been seen and approved by the ordinary ; 
in the same year the university of Louvain, at the command 
of Charles V., prepared an “ Index ’’ of pernicious and forbidden 
books, a second edition of which appeared in 1550. In 1557, 
and again in 1559, Pope Paul IV., through the Inquisition at 
Rome, published what may be regarded as the first Roman 
Index in the modem ecclesiastical use of that term (Index 
auctorum ei Hbrorum qui tanquam haeretici aut suspecti aut 
perpersi ah Officio S. R, Inquisitionis reprobantur ct in universa 
Christiana republica inter dicuntur). In this we find the three 

’ HLardouin, Cone. ii. 940; Labhe, Cone, li 938-941. The whole 
document has also been reprinted in Smith's Diet, of Chr. Antiq., 
art. ** Prohibited Books." 


I classes which were to be maintained in the Trent Index : 

! authors condemned with all their writings ; prohibited books, 
the authors of which are known ; pernicious books by anonymous 
authors. An excessively severe general condemnation wai 
applied to all anonymous books published since 1519 ; and a 
list of sixty-two printers of heretical books was appended. 
This excessive rigour was mitigated in 1561. At the i8th session 
of the council of Trent (26th February 1562), in consideration 
of the great increase in the number of suspect and pernicious 
books, and also of the inefficacy of the many previous “ censures ” 
which had proceeded from the provinces and from Rome itself, 
eighteen fathers with a certain number of theologians were 
appointed to inquire into these “ censures,” and to consider 
what ought to be done in the circumstances. At the 25th session 
(4th December 1563) this committee of the council was reported 
to have completed its work, but as the subject did not seem 
(on account of the great number and variety of the books) to 
adrnit of being properly discussed by the council, the result 
of its labours was handed over to the pope (Pius IV.) to deal with 
as he .should think proper. In the following March accordingly 
were published, with papal approval, the Index Hbrorum prohibit 
iorum, which continued to be reprinted and brought down to 
date, and the " Ten Rules ” which, sup)plemented and explained 
by Clement VllL, Sixtus V., Alexander VIL, -and finally by 
Benedict XIV. (loth July 1753), regulated the matter until the 
pontificate of Len Xlll. The business of condemning pernicious 
books and of correcting the Index to date has been .since the 
time of Pope Sixtus V. in the hands of the “ Congregation of 
the Index,” which consists of several cardinals, one of whom 
is the prefect, and more or less numerous “ consultors ” 
and “ examiners of books.” An attempt has been made to 
publish separately the Index Hbrorum expurgandorum or Expur- 
gatorius, a catalogue of the works which may be read after the 
deletion or amending of specified passages ; but this was soon 
abandoned. 

With the alteration of social conditions, however, the Rules 
of Trent ceased to be entirely applicable. Their application 
to publication.s which had no concern with morals or religion 
was no longer conceivable; and, finally, the penalties called for 
modification. Already, at the Vatican Council, several bishops 
had submitted requests for a reform of the Index, but the Council 
was not able to deal with the question. The reform was accom- 
plished by Leo XIII., who, on the 25th of Januar)^ 1897, published 
the constitution Offictorum, in 49 articles. In this constitution, 
although the writings of heretics in support of heresy are con- 
demned as before (No. i), those of their books which contain 
nothing against Catholic doctrine or which treat other subjects 
are permitted (Nos. 2-3). Editions of the text of the Scriptures 
are permitted for purposes of study ; translations of the Bible 
into the vulgar tongue have to be approved, while those published 
by non-Catholics are permitted for the use of scholars (Nos. 5-8). 
Obscene books are forbidden ; the classics, how'ever, are author- 
ized for educational purposes (Nos, 9-10). Articles 11-14 forbid 
books which outrage God and sacred things, books which 
propagate magic and superstition, and books which arc pernicious 
to society. The ecclesiastical laws relating to sacred images, 
to indulgences, and to liturgical books and books of devotion are 
maintained (Nos. 15-20). Articles 21-22 condemn immoral 
and irreligious newspapers, and forbid writers to contribute to 
them. Articles 23-26 deal with permissions to read prohibited 
lx)oks ; these are given by the bishop in particular cases, and 
in the ordinary course by the Congregation of the Index. In 
the second part of the constitution the pope deals with the 
censorship of books. After indicating the official publications 
for which the authorization of the divers Roman congregations 
is required, he goes on to say that the others are amenable to the 
ordinary of the editor and, in the case of regulars, to their 
superior (Nos. 30-37). The examination of the books is entrusted 
to censors, who have to study them without prejudice ; if their 
report is favourable, the bishop gives the imprifnatur (Nos. 
38-40). All books concerned with the religious sciences and 
with ethics are submitted to prebminary censorship, and in 
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addition to thig ecdegiastics havo to obtain a pergonal avthoriia** 
tion for all their books and for the acceptanee of the editorship 
of a periodical (Nos. 41-48 The penalty of excommunication 
Ipso facto is only maintamed for reading books written by 
heretics or apostate^ in defence of heresy, or books condemned 
by name under pain of excommunication by pontifical letters 
(not by decrees of the Index), By the same constitution 
Leo XIIL ordered the revision of the catalogue of the Index. 
The new Index, which omits works anterior to 1600 as well as a 
great number of others included in the old catalogue, appeared 
in 1900. The encyclical Pascendi of Pius X. (8th September 

1907) made it obligatory for periodicals amenable to the 
ecclesiastical authority to be submitted to a censor, who subse- 
quently makes useful observations. The I^islation of Leo XIIL 
resulted in the better observance of the rules for the publication 
of books, but apparently did not modify the practice as regards 
the reading of prohibited books. It is to be regretted that the 
catalogue does not discriminate among the prohibited works 
according to the motive of their condemnation and the danger 
ascribed to reading them. The tendency of the practice among 
Catholics at large is to reduce these condemnations to the 
proportions of the moral law. 

See H. Reiisch, Def Index def verhotenen Bucher (Bonn, 1883) ; 
A. Arndt, De libns prohibitis cofnmentafii (Ratisbon, 18^5} ; A. 
Boudinhon, La Nouvelle Legislation de I'index (Paris, 1899); J. 
Hilgers, Der Index der verhotenen Biichcr (Freiburg im B., 1904) ; 
A, Vermeersch, De prohibiiione et censura hbrovum (Tournai, 1907) ; 
T. Hurley, Commentary on the Present Index Legislation (Dublin, 

1908) - (A. Bo*) 

INDIA, ^ a great country and empire of Asia under British 
rule, inhabited by a congeries of different races, speaking upwards 
of fifty different languages. The whole Indian empire, includ- 
ing Burma, has an area of 1,766,000 sq. m., and a population 
of 294 million inhabitants, being about equal to the area 
and population of the whole of Europe without Russia. The 
population more than* doubles Gibbon’s estimate of 120 
millions for all the races and nations which obeyed imperial 
Rome. 

The natives of India can scarcely be said to have a word of 
their own by which to express their common country. In 
Sanskrit, it would be called “ Bharata-varsha,” from Bharata, 
a legendary monarch of the Lunar line ; but Sanskrit is no 
more the vernacular of India than Latin is of Europe. The 
name “ Hindustan,” which was at one time adopted by European 
geographers, is of Persian origin, meaning “ the land of the 
Hindus,” as Afghanistan means ” the land of the Afghans.” 
According to native usage, however, “ Hindustan ” is limited 
either to that portion of the peninsula lying north of the Vindhya 
mountains, or yet more strictly to the upper basin of the Ganges 
where Hindi is the spoken language. The “ East Indies,” as 
opposed to the “ West Indie.s,” is an old-fashioned and in- 
accurate phrase, dating from the dawn of maritime discovery, 
and still lingering in certain parliamentary papers. “ India,” 
the abstract form of a word derived through the Greeks from 
the Persicized form of the Sanskrit sindhu, a “ river,” pre- 
eminently the Indus, has become familiar since the British 
acquired the country, and is now officially recognized in the 
imperial title of the sovereign. 

The Country 

India, as thus defined, is the middle of the three irregularly 
shaped peninsulas which jut out southwards from the mainland 
of Asia, thus corresponding roughly to the peninsula 
of Italy in the map of Europe. Its form is that of a 
MtMpe. gi’eat triangle, with its base resting upon the Himalayan 
range and its apex running far into the ocean. The 
chief part of its western side is washed by the Arabian Sea, and 
the chief part of its eastern side by the Bay of Bengal. It extends 
from the 8th to the 37th degree of north latitude, that is to say, 
from the hottest regions of the equator to far within the temperate 

^ The speUing throughout all the articles dealing with India is 
that adopted by the government of India, modified in special 
instances with d^erence to long-established usage. 


zone. The capital, Cakfotta. Hes in 88* E. ; so that when the sun 
sets at six o’ciotk there, it is just past mid-day fn En^aad and 
early morning in New York. The length of India from north to 
south, and its greatest breadth from east to west, are both about 
1900 m. ; but the triangle tapers with a pear-shaped curve to it 
point at Cape Comorin, its southern extremity. To this compact 
dominion the British have added Burma, ttie strip of country 
on the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. But on the other 
hand the adjacent island of Cwlon has been administratively 
severed and placed under the (Colonial Ofliice. Two groups of 
islands in the Bay of Bengal, the Andamans and the Nlcobars ; 
one group in the Arabian Sea, the Laccadives ; and the outlying 
station of Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea, with Perim, and 
protectorates over the island of Sokotra, alonp the southern 
coast of Arabia and in the Persian Gulf, are oil politically included 
within the Indian empire ; while on the coast of the peninsula 
itself, Portuguese and French settlements break at intervals 
the continuous line of British territory. 

India i.s shut off from the rest of Asia on the north by a vast 
mountainous region, known in the aggregate as the Himalayas, amid 
wlucli lie the independent states ol Nepal and Bhutan, „ - 

witli the great table-land of Tibet belund. Hie native 
principality of Kashmir occupies the north-western angle of 
India. At this north-western angle (in 35® N., 74® E.) the mountains 
curve southwards, and India is separated by the well-marked ranges 
of the Saled Koh and Suliman from Afghanistan ; and by a southern 
continuation of lower hills from Baluchistan, Still farther souths 
wards, India is bounded along the W. and S.W. by the Arabian Sea 
and Indian Ocean. Turning northwards from the southern ex- 
tremity at Cape Comorin (fi^ 4' 20^ N., 77® 35' 35^^ E.), the long 
sea-Hne of the Bay of Bengal forms tlie main part of its eastern 
boundary. But on the nor^-east, as on the north-west, India has 
again a land frontier. The Himalayan ranges at the north-eastern 
angle (in about 28® N., 97® E.) throw off spurs and chains to the 
south-east, which separate Eastern Bengal from Assam and Burma. 
Stretching south-eastwards from the delta of the Irrawaddy, a con- 
fused succession of little explored ranges separates the Burmese 
division of Tenasserim from the native kingdom of Siam, The 
boundary line runs down to Point Victoria at the extremity of 
Tenasserim (9® 59' N., 98® 32' E.), following in a somewhat rough 
manner the watershed between tlie rivers of the British territory on 
the west and of Siam on tlie east. 

The empire included within these boundaries Is rich in varieties 
of scenery and climate, from the highest mountains in the world to 
vast river deltas raised only a few inches above the level ^ 
of the sea. It practically forms a continent rather than '•JT* 
a country. But if we could look down on the whole from 
a balloon, wc should find that India (apart from Burma, for which 
.see the separate article) consists of three separate and well-defined 
tracts. 

The first of the three regions is the Himalaya (^.t;.) mountains and 
their off-shoots to the southward, comprising a system of stupendous 
ranges, the loftiest in the world. They are tlie Emodus 
of Ptolemy (among other names), and extend in the shs^e "***«• 
of a scimitar, with its edge facing southwards, for a dis- 
tance of 1500 m. along the northern frontier of India. At the north- 
eastern aiiglo of that frontier, the Dihang river, the connecting link 
between the Tsanpo of Tibet and the Bralimaputra of Assam, 
bursts through the main axis of the range. At the opposite or north- 
western angle, the Indus in like manner pierces the ^mal^as, and 
turns southwards on its course through the Punjab. This wild 
region is in many parts impenetrable to man, and nowhere yields a 
passage for a modem army. Ancient and well-known trade routes 
exist, by means of which merchandise from the Punjab finds its way 
over heights of 18,000 ft. into Eastern Turkestan and Tibet. The 
Muztagh (Snowy Mountain), the Karakoram (Black Mountain), and 
the Changchenmo are the most famous of the^ passes. 

The Himalayas not only form a double wall al<Mig the north of 
India, but at tK)th their eastern and western extremities send out 
ranges to the south, wliicb protect its north-eastern and north- 
western frontiers. On the north-east, those offshoots, under the 
name of the Naga and Patkoi mountains, &c,, form a barrier between 
the civilized districts of Assam and the wild tribes of Upper Burma. 
On the opposite or north-western frontier of India, the mountainous 
offshoots run down the entire length of the British boundaries from 
the Himalayas to the sea. As they proceed southwards, their best 
marked ranges are in turn known as the Safed Koh, the Suliman 
and the Hala mountains. These massive barriers have peaks of 
great height, culminating in the Takht-i-Suliman or Throne of 
Solomon, 11,317 ft. n,bove the level of the sea. But the ipountain 
wall is pierced at the comer where it strikes southwards from the 
Himalayas by an opening through which the Kabul Hver flows into 
India. An adjacent opening, the Khyber Pass, the Kurram Pass 
to the south of it, the Gomal Pass near Dera Ismail Khan, the 
Tochi Pass between the two last-nancd, and the famous Bolan Pass 
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still farther south, furnish the gateways between India and Afghan- 
istan. The Hala, Drahui and Pab mountains, forming the southern 
hilly offshoots between India and Baluchistan, have a much less 
elevation 

The wide plains watered by the Himalayan rivers form the second 
of the three regions into which we have divided India. They extend 
p. from the Bay of Bengal on the east to the Afghan frontier 

and the Arabian Sea on the west, and contain the richest 
^ and most densely crowded provinces of the empire. One 

set of invaders after another has from prehistoric times entered 
by the passes at their eastern and north-western frontiers. They 
followecl the courses of the rivers, and pushed the earlier comers 
southwards before them towards the sea. About. 167 millions of 
people now live on and around these river plains, in the provinces 
known as the lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Sind, Rajputana and 
other native states. 

The vast level tract which thus covers northern India is watered 
by three distinct river systems. One of these systems takes its rise 
in the hollow trough beyond the Himalayas, and issues 
^ ''*** through their western ranges upon the Punjab as the 
Myatems, Indus. The second of tlic three river systems 

also takes its rise beyond the double wall of the Himalayas, not very 
far from the sources of the Indus and the Sutlej. It turns, however, 
almost due east instead of west, enters India at the eastern extremity 
of the Himalayas, and becomes the Brahmaputra of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. These rivers collect the drainage of the northern .slopes 
of the Himalayas, and convey it, by long and tortuous although 
opposite routes, into India. Indeed, the special feature of the 
Himalayas is that they send down the rainfall from their northern as 
well as from their southern slopes to the Indian plains. The third 
river system of northern India receives the drainage of their southern 
slopes, and eventually unites into the mighty stream of the Ganges. 
In this way the rainfall, alike from the northern and- southern slopes 
of the Himalayas, pours dov.-n into the river plains of Bengal. 

The third division of India comprises the three-sided table-land 
which covers the southern half or more strictly peninsular portion 
^ of India This tract, known in ancient times as the 

f w"*™ Deccan (Dakshin), literally " the right hand or south," 
land comprises the Central Provinces and Bcrar, the presidencies 
■ of Madras and Bombay, and the territories of Hyderabad, 
Mysore and other feudatory states. It had in 1901 an aggregate 
population of about 100 millions 

The northern side rests on confused ranges, running with a general 
direction of east to west, and known in the aggregate as the Vmdhya 
mountains. The Vindhyas, however, are made up of several distinct 
hill systems. Two sacred peaks guard the flanks in the extreme east 
and west, with a succession of ranges stretching 800 m. between. 
At the western extremity, Mount Abu, famous for its exquisite Jain 
tem^es, rises, as a solitary ou^)o.st of the Aravalli hills 5650 ft. above 
the Rajputana plain, like an island out of the .sea. On the extreme 
east, Mount Parasnath — like Mount Abu on the extreme west, 
sacred to Jain rites — rises to 4400 ft. above the level of the Gangetic 
plains. The various ranges of the Vindhyas, from 1500 to over 
4000 ft. high, form, as it were, the northern wall and buttresses 
which support the central table-land. Though now pierced by road 
and railway, they stood in former times as a barrier of mountain and 
jungle between northern and southern India, and formed one cf the 
main obstructions to welding the whole into an empire They 
consist of vast masses of forests, ridges and peaks, broken by 
cultivated valleys and broad liigh-l^ng plains. 

The other two sides of the elevated southern triangle are known 
as the Eastern and Western Ghats, These start southwards from 
the eastern and western extremities of the Vindhya 
* system, and run along the eastern and western coasts of 
India. The Eastern Ghats stretch in fragmentary spurs and ranges 
down the Madras presidency, here and there receding inland and 
leaving broad level tracts between their base and the coast. The 
Western Ghats form the great sea-wall of the Bombay presidency, 
with only a narrow strip between them and the shore. In many 
parts they rise in magnificent precipices and headlands out of the 
ocean, and truly look like colossal " passes or landing-stairs " {ghdls) 
from the sea. The Eastern Ghats have an average elevation of 
1 500 ft. The Western Ghats ascend more abruptly from the sea to an 
average height of about 3000 ft. with peaks up to 4700, along the 
Bombay coast, rising to 7000 and even 8760 in the upheaved angle 
which they unite to form with the Eastern Ghats, towards their 
southern extremity. 

The inner triangular plateau thus enclosed lies from 1000 to 3000 
ft. above the level of the sea. But it is dotted with peaks and 
seamed with ranges exceeding 4000 ft. in height. Its best known 
hills are the Nilgiris, with the summer capital of Madras, Ootaca- 
mund, 7000 ft. aMve the sea. The highe.st point is Dodabetta Peak 
(8760 ft.), at the upheaved .southern angle. 

On the eastern side of India, the Ghats form a series of spurs and 
buttresses for the elevated inner plateau, rather than a continuous 
mountain wall. They are traversed by a number of 
broad and easy passages from the Madras coast. Through 
these openings the rainfall of the southern half of the inner 
plateau reaches the sea. The drainage from the northern or Vindhyan 
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edge of the three-sided table-land falls into the Ganges. The 
Nerbudda and Tapti carry the rainfall of the southern slopes of the 
Vindhyas and of the Satpura hills, in almost parallel lines, into the 
Gulf of Cambay. But from Surat, in 21® 9', to Cape Comorin, in 
8® 4', no large river succeeds in reaching the western coast from the 
interior table-land. The Western Ghats form, in fact, a lofty un- 
broken barrier between the waters of the central plateau and the 
Indian Ocean. The drainage has therefore to make its way across 
India to the eastwards, now turning sharply round projecting ranges, 
now tumbling down ravines, or rushing along the valleys, until the 
rain which the Bombay sea-breeze has dropped upon the Western 
Ghats finally falls into the Bay of Bengal. In this way the three great 
rivers of the Madras Presidency, viz., the Godavari, the Kistna and 
the Cauvery, rise in the mountains overhanging the western coast, 
and traverse the whole breadth of the central table-land before they 
reach the sea on the eastern shores of India. 

Of the three regions of India thus briefly surveyed, the first, or 
the Himalayas, lies for the most part beyond the British frontier, 
but a knowledge of it supplies the key to the ethnology and history of 
India. The second region, or the great nver plains in the north, 
formed the theatre of the ancient race-movements which shaped the 
civilization and the political destinies of the whole Indian peninsula. 
The tliird region, or the triangular table-land in the south, has a 
character quite distinct from either of the other two divisions, and 
a population which is now working out a separate development of 
its own. Broadly speaking, the Himalaya, s are peopled by Mongoloid 
tribes ; the great river plains of Hindustan are still the home of the 
Aryan race ; the triangular table-land has formed an arena for a 
long struggle between that gifted race from the north and what is 
known as the Dravidian stock in the south. 

Geology. 

Geologically, as well as physically, India consists of three distinct 
regions, the Himalayas, the Peninsula, and — between these two — 
the Indo-Gangetic plain with its covering of alluvium and wind- 
blown sands. Tlie contrast between the Himalayas and the 
Peninsula is one of fundamental importance. The former, from the 
Tertiary period even to the present day, has been a region of com- 

t iression ; the latter, since the Carbonilcrous period at least, has 
)een a region of equilibrium or of tension. In the former even the 
Pliocene beds are crumpled and folded, overfolded and overthrust 
in the most violent fashion ; in the latter none but the oldest beds, 
certainly none so late as the Permian, have been crumpled or crushed 
— occasionally they are bent and frequently they are faulted, but 
the faults, though sometimes of considerable magnitude, are simple 
dislocations, unaccompanied by any serious disturbance of the 
strata. The greater part of the Himalayan region lay beneath the 
.sea from early Palaeozoic times to the Eocene period, and the 
deposits are accordingly marine ; the Peninsula, on the other liand, 
has been land since the Permian period at least — there is, indeed, 
no evidence that it was ever beneath the sea — only on its margins 
are any marine deposits to be found. It should, however, be men- 
tioned that in the eastern part of the Himalayas some of the beds 
resemble those of the Peninsula, and it appears that a part of the old 
Indian continent has here been involved in the folds of the mountain 
chain. 

The geology of the Himalayas being desenbed elsewhere (see 
Himalaya.s), the following account deals only with the Indo- 
Gangetic plain and the Peninsula. 

The Indo-Gangetic Plain covers an area of about 300,000 aq. m., 
and vanes in width from 90 to nearly 300 m. It rises very gradually 
from the sea at either end ; the lowest point of the waterslied 
between the Punjab rivers and the Ganges is about 924 ft. above the 
sea. Tliis point, by a line measured down the valley, but not follow- 
ing the winding of the river, is about 1050 m. from the mouth of the 
Ganges and 850 m. from the mouth of the Indus, so that the average 
inclination of the plain, from the central watershed to the sea, is 
only about i ft. per mile. It is less near the sea, where for long 
distances there is no fall at all. Near the watershed it is generally 
more ; but there is here no ridge of high ground between the Indus 
and the Ganges, and a very trifling change of level would often turn 
the upper waters of one river into the other. It is not unlikely that 
such changes have in past time occurred ; and if so an explanation 
is afforded of the occurrence of allied forms of freshwater dolphins 
{Platamsta) and of many other animals in the two rivers and in the 
Brahmaputra. 

The alluvial deposits of the plain, as made known by the boring 
at Calcutta, prove a gradual depression of the area in recent times. 
There are peat and forest beds, which must have grown quietly at 
the surface, alternating with deposits of gravel, sand and clay. The 
thickness of the delta deposit is unknown ; 481 ft. was proved at 
the bore hole, but probably this r^resents only a small part of the 
deposit. Outside the delta, in the Bay of Bengal, is a deep depression 
known as the " swatch of no ground " ; all around it the soundings 
are only of 5 to 10 fathoms, but they very rapidly deepen to over 
300 fathoms. Mr J. Ferguson has shown tliat the sediment is 
carried away from this area by the set of the currents ; probably 
then it has remained free from sediment whilst the neighbouring 
sea bottom has gradually been filled up. If so, the thickness of the 
alluvium is at least 1800 ft., and may be much more. At Lucknow 
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a boring was driven through the Gangetic alluvium to a depth of 
1336 ft. from the surface, or nearly 1000 ft. below sea-level. Even 
at this d^th there was no indication of an approach to the base of 
the alluvial deposits. 

The deposits of the Indo-Gangetic plain are of modem date, and 
the formation of the depression which they fill is almost certainly 
connected with the elevation of the Himakyas. Both movements 
are probably still going on. The alluvial deposits prove depression 
in quite recent geological times ; and within the Himalayan region 
earthquakes are still common, whilst in Peninsular India they are 
rare. 

Peninsular India , — The oldest rocks of this region consist of 
gneiss, granite and other crystalline rocks. They cover a large area 
in Bengal and Madras and extend into Ceylon ; and they are found 



^so in Bundelkhand and in Gujarat. Upon them rest the unfossil- 
iferous strata known to Indian geologists as the Transition and 
Vindhyan series. The Transition rocks are often violently folded 
and are frequently converted into schists. In the south, where they 
are known as the Dharwar series, they form long and narrow bands 
running from north-north-west to south-south-west across the 
ancient gneiss ; and it is interesting to note that all tiie quartz-reefs 
which contain gold in paying quantities occur in the Dharwar series. 
The Transition rocks are of great but unknown age. The Vindhyan 
rocks which succeed them are also of ancient date. But long before 
the earliest Vindhyan rocks were laid down the Transition rocks 
had been altered and contorted. Occasionally the Vindhyan beds 
themselves are strongly folded, as in the east of the Cuddapah 
basin ; but this was the last folding of any violence which has 
occurred in the Peninsula. In more recent times there have been 
local disturbances, and large faults have in places been formed ; 
but the greater part of the Peninsula rocks are only slightly disturbed. 
The Vindhya,n series is generally sharply marked off from older 
rocks ; but in the Godavari valley there is no well-defined line 
between them and the Transition rocks. The Vindhyan beds are 
divided into two groups. The lower, with an estimated thickness 
of only 2000 ft., or slightly more, cover a large area — extending, 
with but little change of character, from the Sone valley in one 
direction to Cuddapah, and in a diveming line to near Bijapur — ^in 
each case a distance of over 700 m. The upper Vindhyans cover a 
much smaller area, but attain a thickness of about 12,000 ft. I^e 
Vindhyans are well-stratified beds of sandstone and shale, with some 
limestones. As yet they have yielded no trace of fossils, and their 
exact age is consequently unknown. They are however certainly 
Pre-Permian, and it is most probable that they belong to the early 
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I part of the Palaeozoic era. The total absence of fossils is a remark- 
able fact, and one for which it is difficult to account, as the beds are 
for the most part quite unaltered. Even if they are entirely of 
freshwater origin, we should expect that some traces of life from the 
waters or neighbouring land would be found. 

The Gondwana series is in many respects the most interesting and 
important series of the Indian Penmsula. The beds are ahnost 
entirely of freshwater origin. Many subdivisions have been made, 
but here we need only note the main division into two great groups : 
Lower Gondwanas, 13,000 ft. thick ; Upper Gondwanas, 11,000 ft, 
thick. The series is mainly confined to the area of country between 
the Nerbudda and the Sone on the north, and the K^tna on the 
south ; but the western part of this region is in great part covered 
by newer beds. The lowest Gondwanas are very constant in char- 
acter, wherever they are found ; the upper members of the lower 
division show more variation, and this divergence « of character in 
different districts becomes more marked in the Upper Gondwana 
series. Disturbances have occurred in the lower series before the 
formation of the upper. 

The Gondwana beds contain fossils which are of very great interest. 
In large part these consist of plants which grew near the margins of 
the old rivers, and which were carried down by floods, and deposited 
in the alluvial plains, deltas and estuarine areas of the old Gondwana 
period. The plants of the Lower Gondwanas consist chiefly of 
acrogens(E^m5sfactfatf and ferns) and gymnogens (cycads and conifers), 
the fonner being the more abundant. The same classes of plants 
occur in the Upper Gondwanas ; but there the proportions are 
reversed, the conifers, and still more the cycads, being more numerous 
than the foms, whilst the Equisetaceae are but sparingly found. 
But even within the limits of the Lower Gondwana series there are 
great diversities o£ vegetation, tliree distinct floras occurring in the 
three great divisions of that formation. In many respects the flora 
of the highest of these three divisions (the Panchet group) is more 
nearly related to that of the Upper Gondwanas than it is to the other 
Lower Gondwana floras. Although during the Gondwana period 
the flora of India differed greatly from that of Europe, it was strik- 
ingly similar to the contemporaneous ff oras of South America, South 
Africa and Australia. It is somewhat remarkable that this char- 
acteristically southern flora, known as tjie Glossopteris Flora (from 
the name of one of the most characteristic genera), has also been 
found in the north of Russia. 

One of the most interesting facts in the history of- the Gondwana 
series is the occurrence near the base (in the Talchor group) of large 
striated boulders in a fine mud or silt, the boulders in one place 
resting upon rock (of Vindhyan age) which is also striated. The.se 
beds are the result of ice-action, and it is interesting to note 
that a similar boulder bed is associated witJi the Glossopteris- 
bearing deposits of Australia, South Africa and probably South 
America. 

The Damuda series, the middle division of the Lower Gondwanas, 
is the chief source of coal in Peninsular India, yielding more of that 
mineral than all other formations taken together. The Karharbari 
group is the only other coal-bearing formation of any value. The 
Damudas are 8400 ft. thick in the Raniganj coal-field, and about 
10,000 ft. thick in the Satpura basin. They consist of three divisions ; 
coal occurs in the upper and lower, ironstone (without coal) in the 
middle division. The Raniganj coal-field is the most important in 
India. It covers an area of about 500 sq. m. and is traversed by 
the Damuda river, along which run the road from Calcutta to 
Benares and the East Indian railway. From its situation and 
im|X>rtance this coal-field is better known than any other in India. 
The upper or Raniganj series (stated by the Geological Survey to 
be 5000 ft. thick) contains eleven seams, having a total thickness 
of 120 ft., in the eastern district, and thirteen seams, 100 ft. thick, 
m the western district. The average thickness of the seams worked 
is from 12 to 18 ft., but occasionally a seam attains a great thickness 
— 20 to 80 ft. The lower or Barakar series (2000 ft. thick) contains 
four seams, of a total thickness of 69 ft. Oampared with English 
coals tliose of this coal-field are of but poor quality ; they contain 
much ash, and are generally non-coking. The seams of the lower 
series are the best, and some of these at Sanktoria, near the Barakar 
river, are fairly good for coke and gas. The best coal in India is in 
the small coal-field at Karharbari. The beds there are lower in the 
series than those of the Raniganj field ; they belong to the u^^r 
part of the Talcher group, the lowest of the Gondwana series. The 
coal-bearing beds cover an area of only about ii sq. m. ; there are 
three seams, varying from 9 to 33 ft. thick. The lowest seam is the 
best, and this is as good as English steam coal. This coal-field, now 
largely worked, is the property of the East Indian railway, which 
is thus supplied with fuel at a cheaper rate than any other railway 
in the world. Indian coal usually contains phosphoric acid, which 
greatly lessens its value for iron-smelting. 

The Damuda scries, which, as we have seen, is the chief source of 
coal in India, is also one of the most important sources of iron. The 
ore occurs in the middle division, coal in the highest and lowest. 
The ore is partly a clay ironstone, like that occurring in the Coal- 
measures of England, partly an oxide of iron or haematite, and it 
generally contains phosphorus. Excellent iron-ore occurs in the 
crystalline rc^ks south of the Damuda river as also in many other 
parts of India. Laterite (see below) is sometimes used as ore. It 
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is very earthy and of a low percentage; but it contains only a 
comparatively small proportion of phosphorus. 

The want of limestone for flux, within easy reach, is generally a 
great drawback as regards iron-smelting m India. Kmhar or fhuHn 
(concretionary carbonate of lime) is collected for this purpose from 
the river-beds and alluvial deposits. It sometimes contains as much 
as 70 % of carbonate of lime ; but generally the amount is much 
less and the fluxing value proportionally diminished. The real 
difficulty in India is to find the ore, the fuel, and the flux in sufficiently 
close proximity to yield a profit. 

Contemporaneou.sIy with the formation of the upper part of the 
Gondwana series marine deposits of Jurassic age were laid down in 
Cutch. Cretaceous beds of marine origin are also' found in Cutch, 
Kathiawar and the Nerbudda valley on the northern margin of the 
Peninsula, and near Pondicherry and Trichinopoly on its south- 
eastern margin. There is a striking difference between the Cretaceous 
faunas of the two areas, the fossils from the north being closely 
allied to those of Europe,'' while those of the south (Pondicherry and 
Trichinopoly) are very different and are much more nearly related 
to tliose from the Cretaceous of Natal. It is now very generally 
believed that in Jurassic and Cretaceous times a great land-mass 
stretched from South Africa through Madagascar to India, and that 
the Cretaceous deposits of Cutch, Ac., were laid down upon its 
northern shore, and those of Pondicherry and Trichinopoly upon its 
southern shore. Tlie land probably extended as far as Assam, for 
the Cretaceous fossils of Assam are similar to those of the south. 

The enormous mass of basaltic rock known as the Deccan Trap 
is of great importance in the geological structure of the Indian 
Peninsula. It now covers alxmt 200,000 sq m , and formerly 
extended over a much wider area. Where thickest, the traps arc at 
least 6000 ft. thick. They form some of the most striking physical 
features of the Peninsula, many of the most prominent hill rang^ 
having been carv'ed out of the basaltic flows. The great volcanic 
outbursts which produced this trap commenced in the Cretaceous 
period and lasted on into the Eocene period. 

Laterite is a ferruginous and argillaceous rock, varying from 30 to 
200 ft. thick, which often occurs over the trap area and also over 
the gneiss As a rule it makes rather barren land : it is highly 
porous, and the rain rapidly sinks into it. Laterite may be roughly 
divided into two kinds, high-level and low-level laterites. It has 
usually been formed by the decomposition in situ of the rock on which 
it rests, but it is often broken up and re-deposited elsewhere. 


Meteorology. 

The great peninsula of India, with its lofty mountain ranges 
behind and its extensive seaboard exposed to the first violence of 
the w’lnds of two oceans, forms an exceptionally valuable and interest- 
ing field for the study of meteorological phenomena. 

From the gorge of the Indus to that of the Brahmaputra, a distance 
of 1400 m., the Himalayas form an unbroken watershed, the northern 
flank of which is drained by the upper valleys of these 
wmmiMyMM, rivers; w'hile the Sutlej, starting from the southern 
foot of the Kailas Peak, breaks through the watershed, dividing it 
into two very unequal portions, that to the north-west being the 
smaller. The average elevation of the Himalaya crest may be 
taken at not less than 19,000 ft., and therefore equal to the height 
of the lower half of the atmosphere ; and indeed few of the passes 
are under 16,000 or 17,000 ft. Across this mountain barrier there 
appears to be a constant flow of air, more active in the day-time 
than at night, northwards to the arid plateau of Tibet. There is 
no reason to believe that any transfer of air takes place across the 
Himalayas in a southerly direction, unless indeed in those most 
elevated regions of the atmojqihere which lie beyond the range of 
observation ; but a nocturnal flow of cooled air, from the southern 
slopes, is felt as a strong wind where the rivers debouch on the plains, 
more especially in the early morning hours ; and this probably 
contributes in some degree to lower the mean temperature of that 
belt of the plains which fringes the mountain zone. 

At the foot of the great mountain barrier, and separating it from 
the more ancient land which now forms the highlands of the peninsula, 
a broad plain, for the most part alluvial, stretches from 
j sea to sea. On the west, in the dry region, this is occupied 
Pima* partly by the alluvial deposits of the Indus and its tribu- 
taries and the saline swamps of Cutch, partly by the rolling sands 
and rocky surface of the desert of Jaisalmer and Bikaner, and the 
more fertile tracts to the eastward watered by the Luni. Over the 
greater part of this region rain is of rare occurrence ; and not in- 
frequently more than a year passw without a drop falling on the 
parched surface. On its eastern margin, however, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Aravalli hills, and again in the northern Punjab, rain is 
more frequent, occurring both in the south-west monsoon and also 
at the opposite season in the cold weather. As far south as Sirsa and 
Multan the average rainfall does not much exceed 7 in. 

The alluvial plain of the Punjab passes into that of the Gangetic 
valley without visible interruption. Up or down this plain, at 
opposite seasons, sweep the monsoon winds, in a direction 
QM^ic arigles to that of their nominal course ; and thus 

vapour which has been brought by winds from the Bay of 
Beogal is discharged as snow and ram on the peaks and hillsides of 
the Western Himalayas. Nearly the Whole surface is under cultiva- 


tion, and it ranks among the most productive as well as tiw most 
densely populated regions of the world. The rainfall dibninishes 
from 100 in. in the south-east comer of the Gangetic delta to less 
than 30 in. art Agra and Delhi, and there is an aVorage difference Of 
from 15 to 25 in, between the northern and southern borders of the 
plain. 

Eastward from the Bengal delta, two alluvial plains stretch 
between the hills which connect the Himalayan system with that of 
the Burmese peninsula. The first, or the valley of Assam - . 
and the Brahmaputra, is long and narrow, bordered on V*^*^!* 
the north by the Himalayas, on the south by the lower * 

plateau of the Garo, Khasi and Naga hills. The other, short and 
broad, and in great part occupied by swamps and fkiis, separates 
the Garo, Khaai and Naga hills from those of Tippera and the 
Lushai country. The climate of these plains is damp and equable, 
and the ramfall is prolonged and gener^ly heavy, especially on the 
southern slopes of the hills. A meteorological peculiarity of some 
interest has been noticed, more especially at the stations of Sibsagar 
and Silchar, viz. the great range of the diurnal variation of baro- 
metric pressure during the afternoon hours, — which is the more 
striking, since at Rurki, Lahore, and other stations near the foot 
of the Western Himalayas this range is less than in the open plains. 

The highlands of the peninsula, which are cut off from the encircling 
ranges by the broad Indo-Gangetic plain, are divided into two 

unequal parts by an almost continuous chain of hills c t ! 

running across the country from west by south to east by . 

north, just south of the Tropic of Cancer, This chain may * 

be regarded as a single geographical feature, forming one 
of the principal watersheds of the peninsula, the waters to the north 
draining chiefly into the Nerbudda and the Ganges, those to the 
south into the Tapti, the Mahanadi, the Godavari and some smaller 
streams. In a meteorological point of view it is of considerable 
importance. Together with the two parallel valleys of the Nerbudda 
and Tapti, which drain the flanks of its western half, it gives, at 
opposite seasons of the year, a decided easterly and westerly direction 
to the winds of this part of India, and condenses a tolerably cojuous 
rainfall during the south-west monsoon. 

Separated from this chain by the valley of the Nerbudda on the 
west, and that of the Sone on the east, the plateau of Malwa and 
Baglielkhand occupies the space mtervening between the.se \’allcyB 
and the C'.angetic plain. On the western edge of the plateau are the 
Aravalli hills, which run from near Ahmedabad up to the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, and include one hill, Mount Abu, over 5000 ft in 
height. This range exerts an important influence on the direction 
of the wind, and also on the rainfall. At Ajmer, an old meteoro- 
logical station at the eastern foot of the range, the wind is pre- 
dominantly south-west, and there and at Mount /Vbu the south-west 
monsoon rains are a regularly recurrent phenomenon, — which can 
hardly be said of the region of scanty and uncertain rainfall that 
extends from the western foot of the range and merges in the Bikaner 
desert. 

The peninsula south of the Satpura range consists chiefly of the 
triangular plateau of the Deccan, terminating abruptly on the west 
in the Sahyadri range (Western Ghats), and .shelvmg to « ^1^ 

the east (Eastern Ghat.s). This plateau is swept by the 
south-west monsoon, but not until it has surmounted the ^ 
western barrier of the Ghats ; and hence the rainfall is, as a rule, 
light at Poona and places similarly situated under the lee of the 
range, and but moderate over the more easterly parts of the plateau. 
The rains, however, are prolonged some three or four weeks later 
than in tracts to the north of the Satpuras, since they are also 
brought by the ea.sterly winds which blow from the Bay of Bengal in 
October and the early part of November, when the recurved southerly 
wind cea.ses to blow up the Gangetic valley, and sets towcirds the 


south-east coast. 

At the junction of the Eastern and Western Ghats rises the bold 
triangular plateau of the Nilgiris, and to the south of them come 
the Anamalais, the Palnis, and the hills of Travancorc. southern 
These ranges are separated from the Nilgiris by a broad 
depression or pass known as the Palghat Gap, some 25 m. 
wide, the highest point of which is only 1500 ft. above the sea. This 
gap affords a passage to the winds which elsewhere are barred by the 
hills of the Ghat cliain. The country to the east of the gap receives 
the rainfall of the south-west monsoon ; and during the north-east 
mon.soon ships passing Beypur meet with a stronger wind from the 
land than is felt elsewhere on the Malabar coast. In the strip of low 
country that fringes the peninsula below the Ghats the rainfall is 
heavy and the climate warm and damp, the vegetation being dense 
and characteristically tropical, and the steep slopes of the Ghats, 
where they have not been artificially clearea, thickly clothed with 
forest. 

In Lower Burma the western face of the Arakan Yoma hills, like 
that of the Western Ghats in India, is exposed to the full force of 
the south-western monsoon, and receives a very heavy Rurmm, 
rainfall. At Sandoway this amounts to an annual mean 
of 212 in. It diminishes to the northwards, but even at Chittagong 
it is over 104 in. annually. 

The country around Mandalay, as well as the hill country to the 
north, has suffered from severe earthquakes, one of which destroyed 
Ava in 1839. The general meridional direction of the ranges and 
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vkiUyi <tot«fnilnds the direetbn 6f the pfeVftUing eudftcie winds, ttolb 
being, however, subject to Many local modihoatione. But it wotdU 
appear that throughout the year there is, with but slight interrupt 
tion, a steady upper current from the 9 DUth*west, such as has been 
already noticed over the Himalayas. The rainfall ih the lower part 
of the Irrawaddy valley, via. the delta and the neighbouring part of 
the province of Pegu, is very heavy ; and the climate is m«d and 
equ^le at all seasons. But higher up the Valley, and especially 
north of Pegu, the country is drier, and is characterized by a less 
luxuriant vegetation and a retarded and more scanty rainfall. 

Within the boundaries of India almost any extreme of climate 
that is known to the tropics or the temperate zone can be found. It 
CNmmte influenced from outside by two adjoining arena. On 
the north, the Himalaya range and the plateau of Afghan- 
istan shut it off from the climate of central Asia, uud give it a con- 
tinental climate, the characteristics of which are the prevalence of 
land winds, great dryness of the air, large diurnal range of tem- 
perature, and little or no precipitation. On the South the ocean 
gives it an oceanic climate, the chief features of which are great 
uniformity of temperature, small diurnal range of temperature, 
great damnness of the air, and more or less frequent rain. The 
continental type of weather prevails over almost the whole of India 
from December to May, and tne oceanic type from June to November, 
thus giving rise to the two great divisions of the year, the dry season 
or north-east monsoon, and the rainy season or south-west monsoon. 
India thus becomes the type of a tropical monsoon climate. For 
the origin of the monsoon currents and their distribution see 
Monsoon. 

The two monsoon periods are divided by the change of tempera- 
ture, due to solar action upon the earth's surface, into two separate 
seasons ; and thus the Indian year may be divided into four 
seasons : the cold season, including the months of January and 
February ; the hot season, comprising the months of March, April 
and May ; the south-west monsoon period, including the months of 
June, July, August, September and October; and the retreating 
monsoon period, including the months of November and December. 
The temperature is nearly constant in southern India the whole year 
round, but in northern India, where the extremes of both heat and 
cold are greatest, the variation is ver\’ large. 

In the cold season the mean temperature averages about 30*^ 
lower m the Punjab than in southern India. In the Punjab, the 
The cold Provinces, and northern India generally the climate 

weather resembles that of the Riviera, with a brilliant cloudless 
sky and cool dry weather. This i.s the time for the tourist 
to visit India. In south India it is warmer on the west coast than on 
the east, and the maximum temperature is found round the head- 
waters of the Kistna. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras all poi»sess 
the equable climate that is induced by proximity to the sea, but 
Calcutta enjoys a cold sea.son wliich is not to be found in the other 
presidency towns, while the hot season is more unendurable there. 

The hot season begins officially in the Punjab on the T5th of March, 
and from that date there is a st^dy rise in the temperature, induced 
The hot baking earth, until 

weather. break of the nuns in June. Dunng this season the 

interior of the penin.sula and northern India is greatly 
heated ; and the contrast of temperature is not between northern 
and soutliern India, but between the interior of India and the coanl 
districts and adjacent seas. The greater part of the Deccan and the 
Central Provinces are included within the hottest area, though in 
May the highest temperatures arc found in Upper Sind, north-west 
Rajputana, and south-west Punjab. At Jacobabad the thermo- 
meter sometimes rises to 125'’ in the siiade. 

The south-west monsoon currents usually set in during the first 
fortnight of June on the Bombay and Bengal coasts, and give more 
or less general rain in every pari of India during the next 
manaoon months. But the distribution of the rainfall is 

oerM uneven. On the face of the Western Ghats, and on 

^ * the Kliasi hills, overlooking the Bay of Bengal, where the 

mountains catch the masses of vapour as it nses off the sea, the 
rainfall is enormous. At Cherrapunji in the Khasi hills it averages 
upwards of 500 in. a year. The Bombay monsoon, after surmounting 
the Ghats, blows across the peninsula as a west and sometimes in 
places a north-west wind ; but it leaves with very little rain a strip 
100 to 200 m. in width in the western Deccan parallel with tiic Ghats, 
and it is tliis part of the Deccan, together with the Mysore tabie-land 
and the Carnatic, that is most subject to drought. Siinilaily the 
Bengal monsoon passes by the Coromandel coast and the Carnatic 
with an occasional shower, taking a larger volume to MasuJipatam 
and Orissa, and abundant rain to Bengal, Assam and Cachar. The 
sarne current also supplies with rain the broad band across India, 
which includes the Satpura range, Chota Nagpur, the greater part 
of the Central Provmces and Central India, Orissa and Bragal. 
Raiiifall rapidly diminishes to the north-west from that belt. A 
branch pf the Bombay current blows pretty steadily through 
Rajputana to the Punjab, carrying some ram to the latter province. 
But the'greater part of north-west India is served as a rule by cydonic 
storms between the two currents. In September the force of the 
monsoon begins rapidly to decline, and after about the middle of the 
month it ceases to ca^ rain to the greater part of north-western 
India. In its rear springs up a gentle, steady north-east wind, which 


gradually extends over the B^y of Bengal, and is known as the 
north-east monsoon. A wind similar in character, but rather more 
easterly in diraction^ Bimultaneioiisly takes posseietoa of the Arabian 
Sea. The months of November and December form a transition 


period between the monaoon and the cold season. The most un- 
healthy period of the yeat fbUows immediately after the rains, when 
nuUaria is prevalent, especially in northern Indiai 


Flora. 

Unlike many other luge geographical areas, India is remarkable 
for having no distinctive botaniciu futures peculiar to It 

differs conspicuously in this respect from such countries as Australia 
or South Africa. Its vegetation is in point df fact of a composite 
character, and is constituted by toe meeting and more or less blend- 
ing of adjoining floras,— those of Persia and the south-eastern 
Mediterranean area to the north-west, of Siberia to the north, of 
China to the east, and of Malaya to the south-east. Regarded 
broadly, four tolembly distinct types present themselves. 

1. The upper levels of the Himalayas slope northwards gradually 
to the Tibetan uplands, over which the Siberian temperate vegetation 
ranges. This is part of the great temperate flora which, , 
with locally individualized species, but often with identical "'**"V"* 
genera, ranges over the whole of the temperate zone of the northern 
hemisphere. In the western Himalayas this upland flora is marked 
by a strong admixture of European species, such as the columbixse 
(Aquilegta) and hawthorn {Crataegus Oxyacantka}. These disappear 
rapidly eastward, and are scarcely found beyond Kumaon. The 
base of the Himalayas is occupied by a narrow belt forming an 
extreme north-western extension of the Malayan type desenbed 
below. Above that there is a nch temperate flora which in the 
eastern chain may be regarded as forming an extension of that of 
northern China, gradually assuming westwards more and more pf a 
European type. Magnolia ^ Aucuhaj Abetia and Skimmia may be 
mentioned as examples of Chinese genera found in the eastern 
Himalayas, and the tea-tree grows wild in Assam, llie same 
coniferous trees are common to lioth parts of the range. Pinus 
longtfolta extends to the Hindu-Kush ; P. excelsa is found universally 
except in Sikkim, and has its European analogue m P. Pence, found 
in the mountains of Greece. Abies smithiana extends into Afghan- 
istan : Abies webbiana forms dense forests at altitudes of 8000 to 
12,000 ft. , and ranges from Bhutan to Kashmir ; several junipers and 
the common yew {Taxus baccata) also occur. The deodar '{Cedrus 
Deodara), which is indigenous to the mountains of Afghanistan and 
the north-west Himalaya, is nearly allied to the Atlantic cedar and 
to the cedar of Lebanon, a form of wluoh is found in Cyprus. A 
notable further instance of the connexion of the western Himalayan 
flora with that of Europe is the holm oak {Quercus Ilex), which is 
characteristic of the Mediterranean region. 

2. The north-western area is best mark^ in Sind and the Punjab, 
where the climate is very dry (the rainfall averaging less than 15 m.), 
and where the soil, though fertile, is wholly dependent oh v 
imgation for its cultivation. The flora is a poor one in iVorta- 
number of sjjecies, and is essentially identical with that 

of Persia, southern Arabia and E^ypt. The low scattered jungle 
contains such characteristic species as Cap parts aphylla. Acacia 
arabica {hohixl) , Populus euphrafica (the “ willows " of P.s. cxxxvii. 2), 
Salvadora persica (erroneously identified by Rovle with tlie mustard 
of Matt. xiii. 31), tamarisk, Zizyphus, Lotus, &c. The dry flora 
extends somewhat in a south-east direction, and then blends in- 
sensibly with tiiat of the wCvStern peninsula ; soqae species repre- 
senting it are found in the upper Gangetic plain, and a few are widely 
distributed in dry parts of the country. 

3. For the Malayan area, which Sir Joseph Hooker describes as 
forming “ the bulk of the flora of the perennially humid . 
regions of India, as of the whole Malayan peninsula, Upper 

Assam valley, the Khasi mountains, the forests of tlie base 
of the Himalaya from toe Brahmaputra to Nepal, of the 
Malabar coast, and of Ceylon," see AssMyi, Ceylon and Malay 
Peninsula. 

4. The western India type is difficult to characterize, and is in 
many respects intermediate between the two just preceding. It 
occupies a comparatively dry area, with a rainfall under ^ 

75 in. In respect to positive affinities, Sir Joseph Hooker 
pointy out some relations with the flora of tropical Africa 
as evidenced by the prevalence of such genera as Grema and /m- 
patiens, and the absence, common to botli countries, of oaks and pines 
which abound in the Malayan archipelago. The annual vegetatioci 
which springs up in the rainy season includes numerous genera, 
such as Sida and Indigofera, M^ch are largely represented both in 
A.frica and Hindustan. Palms also in both countries are scanty, 
the most notable in southern India being the wild date {Phoenix 
syitmstris ) ; Borassus and the coco-nut are cultivated. The forests, 
though occasionally very dense, as in the Western Ghats, are usually 
drier and more open than those of the Malayan type, and are often 
scrubby. The most important timber trees are ftin iCedrela 
Toona), sdl {Shorea robusta), the present area of which forms two 
belts separated by the Gangetic plain: satin wood {CMoroxyhn 
Swietema), common in the drier parte of the peninsiUa ; sandalwood, 
especially characteristic of Mysore ; iron-wood {Mesua feirea), and 
teak {Tectona grandzs). 
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Mammals.-— First among the wild animals of India must be 
mentioned the lion {Felis ho), which is known to have been not 
uncommon within liistorical times in Hmdustan proper 
and the Punjab. At present the lion is confined to the 
Gir, or rocky hill-desert and forest of Kathiawar. A peculiar variety 
is there found, marked by the absence of a mane ; but whether this 
variety deserves to be classed as a distinct species, naturalists have 
not yet determined. These lions at one time were almost extinct, 
but after being preserved since about 1890 by the Nawab of Junagarh, 
they have once more become comparatively plentiful. A good lion 
measures from 9 to 9i it. in length. 

The characteristic beast of prey in India is the tiger {F. tigris)^ 
which is found in every part of the country, from the slopes of the 
Himalayas to the Sundarbans swamps. The average 
length of a tiger from nose to tip of tail is 9 ft. to 10 it. 
for tigers, and 8 ft. to 9 ft. for tigresses, but a tiger of 12 ft. 4 in. 
has been shot. The advance of cultivation, even more than the 
ince.ssant attacks of sportsmen, has gradually caused the tiger to 
become a rare animal in large tracts of country ; but it is scarcely 
probable that he will ever be exterminated from India. The 
malarious tardi fringing the Himalayas, the uninhabitable .swamps 
of the Gangetic delta, and the wide jungles of the central plateau 
are at present the cluef home of the tiger. His favourite food appears 
to be deer, antelope and wild hog. When these abound he will 
disregard domestic cattle. Indeed, the natives are di.sposed to 
consider him as in some sort their protector, as he saves their crops 
from destruction by the wild animals on which he feeds. But when 
once he develops a taste for human blood, then the slaughter he 
works becomes truly formidable. The confirmed man-eater, which 
IS generally an old beast, disabled from overtaking his usual prey, 
seems to accumulate his talc of victims in sheer cruelty rather than 
for food. A single tiger is known to have killed 108 people in the 
course of three years. Another killed an average of about 80 persons 
per annum. A third caused thirteen villages to be abandoned, and 
250 sq. m. of land to be thrown out of cultivation. A fourth, in 1869, 
killed 127 people, and stopjied a public road tor many weeks, until 
the opportune arrival of an English .sportsman, who at last killed 
him. Such cases are, of course, exceptional, and generally refer 
to a period long past, but they explain and justify the superstitious 
awe with which the tiger is regarded by the natives. The favourite 
mode of shooting the tiger is from the back ol elephants, or from 
elevated platlorms (machans) of boughs m the jungle. In Central 
India they are shot on foot, in Assam they are sometimes speared 
from boats, and in the Himalayas they are said to be ensnared by 
bird-lime. Rewards are given by government to native shtkdris 
for the heads of tigers, varying in time and place according to the 
need. In 1903 the number of persons killed by tigers in the whole 
of India was 860, wlule forty years previously 700 people were said 
to be killed annually in Bengal alone. 

The leopard or panther {F. pavdus) is far more common than the 
tiger in all parts of India, and at least equally destructive to life 
, . and property. The greatest length of the leopard is 

i.€opmra. ^ ^ jy ^ black variety, as beautiful as it is 

rare, is sometimes found in the extreme south of the peninsula, and 
also in Java. 

The cheetah or hunting leopard {Cynaclufus 'jubaius) must be 
carefully distinguished from the leopard proper. This animal 
appears to be a native only of the Deccan, where it is trained for 
hunting the antelope. In some respects it approaches the dog more 
nearly than the cat tnbe. Its limbs arc long, its hair rough, and its 
claws blunt and only partially retractile. The speed with which it 
bounds upon its prey, when loosed from the cart, exceeds the swift- 
ness of any other mammal. If it misses its first attack, it scarcely 
ever attempts to follow, but returns to its master. Among other 
species of the family Felidae found in India may be mentioned the 
ounce or snow leopard (F. undo), the clouded leopard (F. nebulosa), 
the marbled cat (F. marmorata), the jungle cat (F. chaus), and 
the viverrino cat (F. vivetfina). 

Wolves {Cams lupus) abound throughout the open country, but 
are rare in the wooded districts. Their favourite prey is sheep, but 
w ifirihB down antelopes and hares, or 

^ ** rather catch them by lying in ambush. Instances of their 

attacking man are not uncommon, and the story of Romulus 
and Remus has had its counterpart in India within comparatively 
recent times. The Indian wolf ha.s a dingy reddish-white fur, 
some of the hairs being tipped with black. By some naturalists 
It is regarded as a distinct species, umler the name of Cants pallipes. 
Three di.stinct varieties, the white, the red and the black wolf, are 
found in the Tibetan Himalayas. The Indian iox {Vulpes bengalensts) 
is comparatively rare, but the jackal (C. aureus) abounds everywhere, 
making night hideous by its never- to be-forgotten yells. The jackal, 
and not the fox, is u.sually the animal hunted by the packs of hounds 
occasionally kept by Europeans. 

The wild dog, or dhole (Cyan), is found in all the wilder jungles of 
India, including Assam and Lower Burma. Its characteristic is that 
it hunts in packs, sometimes containing thirty dogs, and 
does not give tongue. When once a pack of wild dog.s 


Dog, 


has put up any animal, that animal's doom is sealed. They do not 
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leave it for days, and finally bring it to bay, or run it down exhausted. 
A peculiar variety of wild dog exists m the Karen hills of Burma, 
thus described from a specimen in confinement. It was black and 
white, as hairy as a skye-terrier, and as large as a medium -sixed 
spaniel. It had an invariable habit of digging a hole in the ground, 
into which it crawled backwards, remaining fiiere all day with only 
its nose and ferrety eyes visible. Among other dogs of India are the 
pariah, which is merely a mongrel, run wild and half starved ; the 
poligar dog, an immense creature peculiar to the south ; the grey- 
hound, used for coursing; and the mastiff of Tibet and Bhutan. 
The striped hyaena {Hyaena striata) is common, being found wherever 
the wolf is absent. Like the wolf, it is very destrucive both to the 
flocks and to children. 

Of bears, the common black or sloth bear {Melursus ur sinus) is 
common throughout India wherever rocky hills and forests occur. 
It IS distinguished by a wliite horse-shoe mark on its « 

breast. Its food consists of ants, honey and fruit. When Dear. 

disturbed it will attack man, and it is a dangerous antagonist, for 
it always strikes at the face. The Himalayan or Tibetan sun bear 
{Ursus torquatus) is found along the north, from the Punjab to Assam. 
During the summer it remains high up in the mountains, near the 
limit of snow, but in the winter it de.scends to 5000 ft. and even lower. 
Its congener, the Malayan sun bear {U. malayanus), is found in 
Lower Burma. 

The elephant {Elephas indicus) is found in many parts of India, 
though not in the north-west. Contrary to what might be anticipated 
from its size and from the habits of its African cousin, 
the Indian elephant is now, at any rate, an inhabitant, 
not of the plains, but of the hills ; and even on the hills it is usually 
found among the higher ridges and plateaus, and not in the valleys. 
From the peninsula of India the elephant has been gradually exter- 
minated, being only found now in the primeval lorests of Coorg, 
Mysore and ITavancore, and in the tributary states of Orissa. It 
still exists in places along the tardi or submontane fringe of the 
Himalayas. The main source of supply at the present time is the 
confu.sed mass of hills which form.s the north-east boundary of British 
India, from Assam to Burma. Two varieties are there distinguished, 
the gunda or tusker, and the makna or hine, which has no tusks. 
The reports of tlie height of the elephant, like tliose of its intelligence, 
seem to be exaggerated. The maximum is probably 12 It, If 
hunted, the elephant must be attacked on foot, and the sjiort is 
therefore dangerous, especially as the animal has but few parts 
vulnerable to a bullet. The regular mode of catching elephant.s is 
by means of a keddah, or gigantic stockade, into which a wild herd is 
dnven, then starved into submi.s.sion, and tamed by animals already 
domesticated. The practice of capturing them in pitfalls is tlis- 
couraged as cruel and wasteful. Elephants now form a government 
monopoly everywhere in India. The shooting of them is jirohibited, 
except when they become dangerous to man or destructive to the 
crops; and the right of capturing them is only leaseil out upon 
conditions. A special law, under the title of “ The Elephants 
Preservation Act " (No. VI. of 1879), regulates this licensing system. 
Whoever kills, captures or injures an elephant, or attempts to do so, 
without a licence, is punishable by a fine of 500 rupees for the first 
offence ; and a sirmlar fine, together with six months' impri.sonment, 
for a second offence. Though the supply is decreasing, elephants 
continue to be in great demand. Their chief use is in the timber 
trade and for government transport. They are also bought up by 
native chiefs at high prices for purposes of ostentation. 

Of the rhinoceros, three distinct vaneties are enumerated, two with 
a single and one with a double horn, d'he most familiar is the 
Rhinoceros unicornis, commonly found in the Brahmaputra 
valley. It has but one horn, and is covered with massive 
folds of naked skin. It sometimes attains a height of 6 ft. ; 
its horn, which is much prized by the natives for medicinal jjurposes, 
seldom exceeds 14 in. in length. It frequents swampy, shady spots, 
and wallows in mud like a pig. The traditional antipathy of the 
rhinoceros to the elephant seems to be mythical. The Javan rhino- 
ceros {R. sondaicus) is found in the Sundarbans and also in Burma. 
It also has but one horn, and mainly differs from the foregoing in 
being smaller, and having less prominent " shields." The Sumatran 
rhinoceros (F. sumatrensis) is found from Chittagong southwards 
through Burma. It has two horns and a bristly coat. 

The wild hog {Sus cristatus) is well known as affording the most 
exciting sport in the world — "pig-sticking.” It frequents cultivated 
situations, and is the most mischievous enemy of the 
villager. A rare animal, called the pigmy hog (5. sal- 
vanius)^ exists in the tardi of Nepal and Sikkim, and has been shot 
in Assam. Its height is only 10 in., and its weight does not exceed 
I2lb. 

The wild ass {Equus hemionus) is confined to the sandy deserts 
of Sind and Cutch, where, from its speed and timidity, 

It is almost unapproachable. 

Many wild species of the sheep and goat tribe are to be found in 
the Himalayan ranges. The Ovis ammon and 0 . poli are Tibetan 
rather than Indian species. The urial and the shapu are 
kindred species of wild .sheep (Otiw vignei), found respec- 
tively in Ladakh and the Suleiman range. The former 
comes down to 2000 ft. above the sea, the latter is never seen 
at altitudes lower than 12,000 ft. The barhal, or blue wild sheep 
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(O. nahufa), and the markhor and tahr (both wild goats), also inhabit 
the Himalayas. A variety of the ibex is also found there, as well as 
in the highest ranges of southern India. The sarau iNemorha$dus 
bubalinus)f allied to the chamois, has a wide range in the mountains 
of the north, from the Himalayas to Assam and Burma. 

The antelc^e tribe is represented- by comparatively few species, as 
compared with the great number peculiar to Africa. The antelope 
... proper {AnHhpe), the "black buck " of sportsmen, is very 
^ * generally distributed. Its special habitat is salt plains, 
as on the coast-line of Gujarat and Orissa, where herds of fifty does 
may be seen, accompaniea by a single buck. The doe is of a light 
fawn colour and has no boms. The colour of the buck is a deep 
brown-black above, sharply marked ofi from the white of the belly. 
His spiral horns, twisted for three or four turns like a corkscrew, 
often reach the length of 30 in. The flesh is dry and unsavoury, but 
is permitted meat for Hindus, even of the Brahman caste. The 
nilgai, or blue cow {Boselaephus (ra^ocamelus) is also widely dis- 
tributed, but specially abounds in Hindustan Proper and Gujarat. 
As with the antelope, the male alone has the dark-blue colour. The 
nilgai is held peculiarly sacred by Hindus, from its fancied kinship 
to the cow, and on this account its destructive inroads upon the crops 
are tolerated. The four-horned antelope {Tetracerus ^uadricornts) 
and the gazelle {Gazella bennetti), the chinkara or " ravme deer" of 
sportsmen, are also found in India. 

The king of the deer tribe is the sdmbhar or jarau {Cervus unicolor), 
erroneously called " elk " by sportsmen. It is found on the forest- 
D clad hills in all parts of the country. It is of a deep-brown 

colour, with hair on its neck almost like a mane ; and it 
stands nec^ly 5 ft. high, with spreading antlers nearly 3 ft. in length. 
Next in size is the swamp deer or bara-singha, signifying " twelve 
points " (C. duvauceli), which is common in Lower Bengal and 
Assam. The chitdl or spotted deer (C. axis) is generally admitted 
to be the most beautiful inhabitant of the Indian jungles. Other 
species include the hog deer (C. porcinus), the barking deer or muntjac 
{Cervulus muntjac), and the chevrotain or mouse deer {Tragulus 
mcmtnna). The musk deer (MoscAus moschiferus) is confined to 
Tibet. 

The ox tribe is represented in India by some of its noblest .species. 
The gaur (Bos gaurus), the " bison " of sportsmen, is found in all 
Wsoa, jungles of the country, in the Western Ghats, in 

Central India, in Assam, and in Burma. This animal 
sometimes attains the height of 20 hands (close on 7 ft.), measuring 
from the hump above the shoulder. Its short curved horns and skull 
are enormously massive. I ts colour is dark chestnut, or coffee-brown. 
From the difficult nature of its habitat, and from the ferocity with 
which it charges an enemy, the pursuit of the bison is no less danger- 
ous and no less exciting than that of the tiger or the elephant. Akin 
to the gaur, though not identical, are the gaydl or mtthun (B. frontalis), 
confined to the hills of the north-east frontier, where it is domesti- 
cated for sacrificial purposes by the aboriginal tribes, and the tsine 
or banting (D. sondaicus), found in Burma. The wild buffalo (Bos 
Buifmlo. b^balus) differs from the tame buffalo only in being larger 
and more fierce. The finest specimens come from Assam 
and Burma. The liorps of the bull are thicker than those of the cow, 
but the horns of the cow are larger. A head has been known to 
measure 13 ft U in. in circumference, and 6 ft. 0 in. between the tips. 
The greatest height is 6 ft. The colour is a slaty black ; the hide is 
immensely thick, with scanty hairs. Alone perhaps of all wild 
animals in India, the buffalo will charge unprovoked. Even tame 
buffaloes seem to have an inveterate dislike to Europeans. 

The rat and mouse family is only too numerous. Conspicuous in 
it IS the loathsome bandicoot (Nttsocia bandicota), which sometimes 
Rat tribe, 2 ft. in length, including its tail, and weighs 3 lb. 

It burrows under houses, and is very destructive to plants, 
fruit and even poultry. More interesting is the tree mouse (Vande- 
teusia), about 7 in. long, which makes its nest in palms and 
bamboos. The field rats (Mus mettada) occasionally multiply so 
exceedingly as to diminish the out-turn ol the local harvest, and 
to require fecial measures for their destruction. 

Birds . — The ornithology of India, though it is not considered so 
rich in specimens of gorgeous and variegated plumage as that of 
Birds. other tropical regions, contains many splendid and 
curious varieties. Some are clothed in nature's gay attire, 
others distinguished by strength, size and fierceness. The parrot 
tribe is the most remarkable for beauty. Among birds of prey, four 
vultures are found, including the common scavengers (Gyps indicus 
and G. bengalensis). The eagles comprise many species, but none to 
surpass the golden eagle of Europe. Of falcons, there are the pere- 
grine (F. peregnnus), the shain (F. peregnnator) , and the lagar 
(F. jugger), which are all trained by the natives for hawking ; of 
hawks, the shikara (Astur badius), the goshawk (A. palumbarius), 
and the sparrow-hawk (Accipiter nisus). Kingfishers of various 
kinds and herons are sought for their plumage. No bird is more 
popular with natives than the maina (Acridotheres tristi$),B. member 
of the starling family, which lives contentedly in a cage, and can be 
taught to pronounce words, especially the name of the god Rama. 
Water-fowl are especially numerous. Of game-birds, tine floriken 
(Sypheotis aurita) is valued as much for its rarity as for the delicacy 
of its flesh. Snij^ (Gallinago coelestis) abound at certain seasons, in 
such numbers that one gun has been known to make a bag of one 


hundred brace in a day. Pigeons, partridges, quail, iJlover, duckj 
teal, sheldrake, widgeon--all of many varieties-*-compiete the list of 
small game. The red jungle fowl (Go^as ferruginam), supposed 
to be the ancestor of our own poultry, is not good eating ; and the 
same may be said of the peac<xk (Pavo cristatu^, except when young. 
The pheasant does not occur in India Proper, though a white variety 
is found in Burma. 

Reptiles. -"—'Tlib serpent tribe in India is numerous ; they swarm 
in all the gardens, and intrude into the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
especially in the rainy season. Most are comparatively ^ .. 

harmless, but the bite of others is speedily fatal. The 
cobra di capello (Naia iripudians ) — the name given to it by the 
Portuguese, from the appearance of a hood which it produces by 
the esyanded skin about the neck— is the most dreaded. It seldom 
exceeds 3 or 4 ft. in length, and is about ij in. thick, with a small 
head, covered on the forepart with large smooth scales ; it is of a 
pale brown colour above, and the belly is of a bluish-white tinged 
with pale brown or yellow. The Russelian snake (Vipefa russellii), 
about 4 ft. in length, is of a pale yellowish-brown, beautifully 
variegated with large oval spots of deep brown, with a white edging. 
Its bite is extremely fatal. Itinerant showmen carry about Siese 
serpents, and cause them to assume a dancing motion for the amuse- 
ment of the spectators. They also give out that they render snakes 
harmless by the use of charms or music, — in reality it is by extracting 
the venomous fangs. But, judging from the frequent accidents 
which occur, they sometimes dispense with this precaution. All 
the salt-water snakes in India are poisonous, while the fresh- water 
forms are wholly innocuous. 

The other reptiles include two species of crocodile (C. porosus 
and C. palustris) and the ghariyal (Gavtalis eangeticus). These are 
more ugly in appearance than destructive to human Ufe. Scorpions 
also abound. 

Fishes . — All the waters of India — the sea, the rivers and the tanks 
— swarm with a great variety of fishes, which are caught in every 
conceivable way, and furnish a considerable proportion of 
the food of the poorer classes. They are eaten fresh, or 
as nearly fresh as may be, for the art of curing them is not generally 
practised, owing to the exigencies of the salt monopoly. In Burma 
the favourite relish of nga-pi is prepared from fish ; and at Goalanda, 
at the junction of the Brahmaputra with the Ganges, and along the 
Madras coast many establishments exist for salting fish in bond. 
The indiscriminate slaughter of fry, and the obstacles opposed by 
irrigation dams to breeding fish, are said to be causing a sensible 
diminution in the supply in certain rivers. Measures of conservancy 
Have been suggested, but their execution would be almost impractic- 
able. Among Indian fishes, the Cyprinidae or carp family and the 
Siluridae or cat-fishes are best represented. From the angler '.s 
point of view, by far the finCvSt fish is the mahseer (Barbustor), found 
in all hill streams, whether in Assam, the Punjab or the South. One 
has been caught weigliing 60 lb, which gave play for more than seven 
hours. Though called the salmon of India, the mahseer is really 
a species of barbel. One of the richest and most delicious of Indian 
fi.she8 is the hilsa (Clupea tlisha), which tastes and looks like a fat 
white salmon. But the enhanced price of fish and the decreased 
supply throughout the country are matters of grave concern both to 
the government and the people. 

Insects . — The insect tribes in India may be truly said to l>e in- 
numerable. The heat and the rains give incredible activity to noxious 
or troublesome insects, and to others of a more showy class, whose 
large wings surpass in brilliancy the most splendid colours of art. 
Mosquitoes are innumerable, and moths and ants of the most 
destructive kind, as well as others equally noxious and disagreeable. 
Amongst those w^hich are useful are the bee, the silk-worm, and the 
insect that produces lac. Qouds of locusts occasionally appear, 
which leave no trace of green behind them, and give the country 
over which they pass the appearance of a desert 'Their size is about 
that of a mams finger, ana their colour reddish. ^ They are swept 
north by the wind till they strike upon the outer ranges of the 
Himalayas. 

Political Divisions 

India (including Burma) has a total area of 1,766,597 sq. m., 
and a population (1901) of 294,361,056. Of this total, 1,087,204 
sq. m., with a population of 231,899,515, consists of British 
territory, administered directly by British officers ; while the 
reinaining 679,393 sq. m., with a population of 62,461,549, is 
divided up among various native states, all of which acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the paramount power, but are directly adminis- 
tered by semi-independent rulers, usually assisted by a British 
resident. 

The British possessions are distributed into thirteen provinces 
of varying size, each with a separate head, but all under the 
supreme control of the governor-general in council. 

These thirteen provinces or local governments are 
Ajmer - Merwara, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 

British Baluchistan, Bengal, Bombay, Burma, Centred Provinces 
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With Berar^ Coofg, Eastern Bengal and Auam, Madras, North* 
West Frontier Province, Punjab, and the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. Each of^these provinces is described under its 
senate name. 

The native states are governed, as a rule^ by native priacses 
with the help of a political officer appointed by the British 
TMe government and residing at their courts. Some of 
aMtiv9 administer the internal affairs of their states 

MtMtn, with almost complete independence ; others require 
more assistance or a strKJter control. These feudatory 
rulers possess revenues and armies of their own, and the more 
important exercise the power of life and death over their subjects ; 
but the authority of each is limited by treaties or engagements, 
or recogni^d practice by which their subordinate dependence 
on the British government is determined. That government, 
as suzerain in India, does not allow its feudatories to form 
alliances with each other or with foreign states. It interferes 
when any chief misgoverns his people ; rebukes, and if needful 
removes, the oppressor ; protects the weak ; and firmly imposes 
peace upon all. Tliere are in all nearly 700 distinct units, which 
may be divided into the following groups. 

^ The most important states are Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, 
Kashmir and Jammu, the Rajputana Agency, and the Central 
Agency. The first four of these are single units, 
BtMin. ^^ch under its separate ruler; but Rajputana and 
Central India arc political groups consisting of many 
states, enjoying different degrees of autonomy. Rajputana is 
the name of a great territorial circle, containing twenty states 
in all ; while under the Central India Agency there are grouped 
148 states and petty chiefs. 

Amongst the minor states, subordinate to the various provincial 
governments, five are controlled by Madras ; 354 by Bombay, 

Miaor t)y Bengal, of 

BtatoM. which Kuch Behar is the chief ; 34 by the Punjab, 
amongst which the Phulkian Sikh states and Bhawalpur 
are the most important ; 2 under Eastern Bengal and Assam ; 
15 under the Central Provinces; and 2 under the United 
Provinces. Burma contains a number of Shan states, which 
technically form part of British India, but are administered 
through their hereditary cliiefs. All the most important .of 
these native states arc separately described. 

In addition to the internal states, which have a fixed status, 
there are several frontier tracts of India, whose status is fluc- 
Prontiw Strictly defined. In Baluchistan there 

BtuUi, the native states of Kalat and Las Bela, and also 

tribal areas belonging to the Marri and Bugti tribes. 
On the north-\^^st frontier, in addition to the chiefships of Chitral 
and Dir, there are a number of independent tribes which reside 
within the political frontier of British India, but over which 
effective control has never been exercised. The territory belong- 
ing to ^ese tribes, of whom the chief are the Waziris, Afridis, 
Orakzais, Mohmands, Swatis and Bajouris, is attached to, but 
is not strictly within, the North-West Frontier Province. 
Kashmir possesses as feudatories Gilgit and a number of petty 
states, of which the most important are Hunza-Nagar and 
Chilas, but effective control over these outlying states has only 
been asserted in comparatively recent years for political reasons. 
Nepal and Bhutan, though independent, are under various 
commercial and other agreements with the government of India. 
On the north-cast frontier, as on the north-west, semi-inde- 
pendent tribes extend across the frontier into independent 
country. Simffarly Karenni, on the Burmese border, is not 
included in British teiritory, but the superintendent of the Shan 
states excrciiSes some judicial and other powers over it. 

The People 

According to the census of igoi the population of India 
(including Burma) was 294,361,056. But this vast mass of 
people does not constitute a single nationality, neither is it 
divided into a number of different nations of distinct blood 
and distinct language. They are drawn, indeed, from four well- 
marked elements: the non- Aryan tribes or aborigines of the 


ooun^ ; the or SaosktiMpeakqig j tbegw^atDjix^ 
populatioa whadi has grown out of a fuaian of the two pitei^ioul 
elements; and the Mahommedan invaders fram the north'AVfcst. 
These four elements, however, have become inextritiblr mixed 
togetto, some predominating in one portion of the country, 
some in another, while all are found in every province and native 
state. The chief modern divisions of the population, therefore, 
do not follow the lines of blood and language, but of religion and 

Of the four elements already enumerated the oldest ore the 
wild tribes of central India, such as the Bhils and Gonds, who 
mobably represent the original inhabitants of the country. 
These number some 11,000,000. Second come the Bravidians 
of the south, amounting to about 54,000,000. Thirdly come the 
Aryans, inhabiting mainly that portion of India north of the 
Nerbudda which is known as Hindustan proper. Of these only 
the Brahmans and ^jputs, about 20,000,000, are of pure Aryan 
blo^. The remaining 135,000,000 Hindus represent the fusion 
of Aryan and non-Aryan elements. Fourthly come the Mahom- 
medans, numbering some 62,000,000. Many of them are the 
descendants of Arab, Afghan, Mogul and Persian invaders, and 
the remainder are converts made to Islam in the course of the 
centuries of Mahommedan rule. 

The census report of 1901 divided the population of India into 
seveii^distmct racial types : the Turko-Iranian type, represented by 
the Baluch, Brahui and Afghans of the Baluchistan 
Agency and the North-West Frontier Province- the 
Indo-A^an ^c, occupying the Punjab, Rajputana and 
l^hmir, and having a« its characteristic members tlie Rajputs 
Knatns and Jats ; the Scytho-Dra vidian type ol western India* 
comprising the Mahrattas ; the Kimbis, and tlie Coorgs, probably 
formed by a mixture of .Scythian and Dra vidian elements; the 
Aryo-Dravudian type found in the United Provinces, in parts of 
Rajputana^ and in Behar, represented in its upper strata by the 
Hindustani Brahman, and in its lower by the Chamar. This type 
IS probably the result of the intermixture, in varying proportions 
of the Indo- Aryan and Dravidian tyiies, tiic former elem^t pre- 
dominating m the higher groups and the latter in the lower. The 
hfth type IS the Mongolo-Dra vidian of Bengal and Orissa, comprising 
Bie Bengal Brahmans and Kayasths, the Mahommedans of Eastern 
^ngai, and other groups peculiar to this part of India. It is pro- 
pably a blend ol Dravicfiaii and Mongoloid elements with a strain of 
ludo-.^yan blood in the liigher groups. The sixth tyr>e is the Mongo- 
loid of the Himalayas, Nepal, Assam and Burma, represented by 
the Kanets of Lafaoul and Kulu, the Lepchas of Darjeeling the 
Limbus, Murmis and Gurungs of Nepal, the Bodo of Assam/ and 
the Burmese. Seventh and last comes the Dravidian type, extending 
from Ceylon to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading the whole of 
Madras and Mysore and most of Hyderabad, the Central Provinces 
CentraJ India and Chota Nagpur. Its most characteristic repre- 
Paniyans of the south Indian hills and the Santals 
of Chota Nagpur. This is probably the original type of the popula- 
tion of India, now modified to a varying extent by the admixture of 
Aryan, Scythian and Mongoloid elements. 

It is apparently from the differences in civiUration and political 
power resulting from these successive strata of conquerors over the 
conquered that the Hindu system of caste arose. A 
caate is defined in the censu.s report of 1901 as a collection 
of fantilies or groups of families bcanng a common name, which 
usually denotes or is associated with a specific occupation ; claiming 
common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or’ divine, pro- 
fessing to follow the same calling, and regarded by those who are 
competent to give an opinion as forming a single homogeneous 
community, A caste is almost invariably endogamous, in the sense 
that a member of the iar^e circle denoted by the common name may 
not marry outside that circle, but within the circle there are uauaUy 
a number of smaller circles, each of which is also endogamous. Thus 
It is not enough to say at the present day that a Brahman cannot 
marry any woman who is not a Brahman ; his wife must not only 
be a Brahman, but must also belong to the same endogamous 
div^n of the Brahman caste. The origin of caste was described 
by bir Denal Ibbetson in the Punjab Census Report of 1881 in the 
lollo^ng terms : We have the following stops in the process by 
which caste has been evolved in the Punjab— (1) the tribal divisions 
common to all primitive societies ; {2) the gilds based upon hereditary 
occupation ccmimon to the middle IHe of all communities ; (3) the 
priestly office to a degree unexampled in other 
cmntiies ; (4) the exaltation of the Levitical blood hy a special 
insistence upon the necessarily hereditary nature of occupation ; 
(5) the preservation and support of this pnnciple by the elaboration 
from the theories of the Hindu creed or cosmogony of a purely 
artificial set of roles regulating marriage and interraaniage, dec^ring 
certain occupations and foods to be impure poUutkig, and 
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(xMAd Moiitiite a iUkti(Dh 'tii otk^ 

dmaoritk and Inirdeitstxiaffi irom 8 imttteiiil;po^ it id 

Iiaiidly lx>>be wondeaedi at that caste sIioaldbavaraMimia4'^e ng^ty 
which distiQguiEihes it in Xpdia.'' Caste in lapti om«| ;to H the 
chief dominathig factor m the life of the ordmai)^ native of India. 
AR 4 Ttttan'S actions from the cradle to the giaVe M TOgttlhted by it j 
aod thettendeocy in modem India is for tnbra to ^tunt ikino castes. ^ 
So widespread is its induence that, though oimnaUy a purely Hindu 
institution, it has qomt to exercise consioeiable influence over their | 
Mahommcaan neighbours (see Caste). 

"the chief Indian religions with the numbers of their followers 
according to the census 6f 1901 are : Hindu (107, 147,0^), 
ffafiwee (^2,458,07^), Buddhi$t SMi 

<2>x 95,339), Jain (1,334,148), Christian (2,92j3,24i), 
Parsce (94,t9o), and Animist (8,584,148). The oldest of these 
religions is Animism (^.n.), which represents the beginnings of 
religion in India, and is still professed by the more primitive 
tribes, suth as Santals, Bhils and Gonds. The transition froirl 
this crude form of religion to popular Hinduism (g,v.) is compara- 
tively easy. The most obvious characteristics of the ordinary 
Hindu are that he worships a plurality of godS, looks upon the 
cow as a sacred animal, and accepts the Brahmanical supremacy 
(see Brahmanism) and the caste system ; and when it is a question 
whether one of the animistic tribes has or has not entered the 
fold of Hinduism, these two latter points seem to be the proper 
test to apply . On the other hand there are various offshoots from 
orthodox Hinduism, the distinguishing feature of which, in their 
earlier history at least, is the obliteration of caste distinctions 
and the rejection of the Brahmanical hierarchy. It is doubtful 
if Buddhism, and still more so if Jainism and Sikhism, all 
of which are commonly recognized as distinct religions, ever 
differed from Hinduism to a greater extent than did the tenets 
of the earlier followers of Chaitanya in Bengal or those of the 
Lingayats in Mysore ; and yet these latter two are regarded 
only as sects of Hinduism. Considerations of their history 
and past political importance have led to the elevation of 
Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism to the rank of independent 
religions, while the numerous other schismatic bodies are held 
to be only sects. But there is a marked tendency both on the 
part of the sects and of the distinct religions to lapse into the 
parent religion from which they sprang. In this way both 
Buddhism (^.7^.) and Jains {q^v.) have almost been swallowed 
up by Hinduism ; Sikhism (q.v,) is only preserved by the military 
requirements of the British, and even the antagonism between 
Hindu and Mahommedan is much less acute than it used to be. 
The bewildering diversity of religious beliefs collected under 
the name of Hinduism has no counterpart amongst the Mahom- 
medans (see Mahommedan Religion), who are limited as to their 
main tenets by the teaching of a single book, the Koran. The two 
main sects are the Sunnis and the Shiahs. In India the Sunnis 
greatly preponderate, but they usually share with the Shiahs 
their veneration for Hasan and Husain and strictly observe 
the Mohurrum. 

The Mahommedaus of India may be divided into two classes, 
pure Mahommedans from the Mogul and Bathan conquering races, 
and Mahommedan converts, who differ very little from the 
surrounding Hindu population from which they originally sprang. 
The pure Mahommedans may again be subdivided mto four 
sections : Moguls, or the descendants of the last conquering race, 
including Persians ; Afghans or Pathans, who from their prox- 
imity to the frontier are much more strongly represented, 
chiefly in the Punjab and in theB.ohilkhand division of the United 
Provinces ; Sayads, who claim to be lineally descended from the 
Prophet ; and Sheikhs, which is a name often adopted by in- 
verts. The remainder are unspecified, but the following tribes 
or classes among Indian Mussulmans are worthy of notice. In 
Bengal the vast majority of the Mahomm^ans manifestly belong 
to the same race as the lowest castes of Hindus. They are them- 
selves subdivided into many classes, which in their (potion to 
hereditkty occupations are scarcely to be distinguished from 
Hindu ck&ttt in the Punjab, besides the immigrants 

from across the frontier, IsWi has taken a strong hold of the 


i native population. large numbers ojf 

IRi^imtS aM among the Mussulmans. Heroi 

the 1itahomhxed&5 are not strongly distii^guisM 
Hindu brethren. Bombay pwsesses 
Mussulmans, each of which is $pex;iidly 
trade—the Memons, chiefly in Sind; the Bowdis. 

Gujarat ; and the Kj^ah$;iyl whofA Imtf live M me i^d of 
Bombay. In southern India thema}ori^ a^Jkaktin^ 
Mussulmans, being descendants of the asmias «kid by the kings 
and nawabs of the Deccan. But the two wetfliar iiates of the 
south are the Moplahs and the X«aM^s,;hotn 4 ? ^ alt seated 
along the coast and follow a seafaring life. They are descended 
from the Arab traders who settled therein vpy^eariyjtimcs, and 
were recruited partly by voluntary adhesfons and j^artly by 
forcible conversions during the persecutions of |fyder Ali and 
Tippoo Sultan. The Moplahs of Malabar are notorinua for 
repeated outbreaks of bloody fanaticism. In proportion to the 
total population Islam is most sfrongly rept^saented in the North- 
West Frontier Province^ where it is ithe religion M 91 %^ 0f the 
inhabitants ; then follow Ka^mir and Sind with about 75 % 
each, Eastern Bengal and Assam with 58%, the Punjab with 
49 %9 Bengal with x8 %> and the United P^vuicef with i4 
in^e great Mahonimedaa state of Hyderabad the (Moportion is 
only 10 %. It appears that the Mahommedans generally tend 
to increase at a faster rate than the Hindus. 

The Sikh rdigion is almost entiredy confined to the Punjab. Oi 
the total number oi 2,i93«339 Sikhs ^ but 64,352 are found in the 
Punjab, and two-thirds oi the remainder are in nie United provinces 
and Kashmir which adjoin it. 

Buddhism had disappeared from India long before the East India 
Company gained a foothold in the country, and at the present day 
there are very few Buddhists in India proper. Oi the 9,476,759 
enumerated in the census of 1901 all but some three hundred thousand 
were in Burma. The greater part of the remainder are found in 
Bengal on the borders of Burma, on the borders of Nepal, Tibet 
and Bhutan, and in the Splti, Lahui and Kanawar districts of the 
Punjab Himalayas, where many of the inhabitants are of Tibetan 
origin. 

More than two-fifths of the Jains in India are found in Bombay 
and its native states, including Baroda. They are proportionally 
xhost numerous in central and western Rajputana and in Gujarat 
and Central India. 

The Psrsees, though influential and wealthy, are a very small 
community, numbering only 94,000, of whom all but 7000 are found 
in Bombay. The remainder are scattered all over India, but are 
most numerous in Hyderabad, the Central India Agency, and the 
Central Provinces. 

The Christian community numbers 2,923,241, of whom, 2,664,313 
are natives and the remainder Europeans and Eurasians. Of the 
native ChristUns about two-fifths are Homan Catholics and one- 
eighth Uniat Syrians ; one-ninth belong to the Anglican communion, 
one-eleventh are Jacobite Syrians, and one- twelfth are Baptists ; 
while Lutherans, Methodists and Presbyterians are also represented. 
Nearly two-thirds of the total number are found in the Madras 
Presidency, including its native states. In Cochin and Travancore, 
where the Syrian church has most of its adherents, nearly a quarter 
of the entire population profess the Christian faith. More than four- 
fifths of the Cnristians in Madras proper are found in the eight 
southernmost districts, the scene of the labours of St Francis Xaider 
and the Protestant missionary Schwarz. The adherents of the Syrian 
church, known as Christians of St Thomas," in Malabar, Travancore 
and Cochin are the most ancient Christian community in the south, 
After these come to Roman Catholics, who trace their ori^n to the 
teaching of St Francis Xavier and to Madum }*hniit8. The Pro- 
testant churches date only from about the hofiBning of the 19th 
century, but their process since that time has, been considerable. 
As is to be expected in the case of a religion with a stone proselytizing 
agency, to growth of Christianity is far more rapia than that Of 
the general population. Taking native Chriitians alone, totr 
numbers increased from 1,046,288 in 2872 .to ^ 

and the rate of increase in the thirty yeto greater ihan 

these figures would show, because they include tlie Syrian church, 
whose nunibers are practically constant The daises most rebtoive 
of Christianity are those who are outside theHindu mtemyoe wliom 
Hinduism regards as degraded. Amoni^t to Hindu higaer ^castes 
there are serious obstacles ike way oteonveEraion^ oi which touly 
influence and the caste system are the greatest. 

Lanput^es . — According to the Irngnistic- survey nf India 
no fewer than 147 dhJtinct languages are ;reoaHted at v«w 
ctilar in India. These are foHowjbqg 

system I— ‘ 
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Vernaculars of India. 

N umber of 
languages spoken. 


Malayo-Polynesian Family — 

Malay Gro^ (7831) 2 

Mon-Khmer Family (427,760) 4 

Tibeto-Chinese Family — 

Tibeto-Burman Sub-family (9,560,454) . . .79 

Siamese-Chinese Sub-family (1,724,085) ... 9 

Dravidian Family (56,514,524) 14 

Munda Family (3,179,275) 10 

Indo-European Family, Aryan Sub-family — 

Iranian Branch (1,377,023) . . . . .3 

Indo- Aryan Branch (219,780,650) 22 

Semitic Family (42,881) i 

Hamitic Family (5530) i 

Unclassed Languages 2 

Andamanese (1882) 

Gipsy Languages (344iM3) 

Others (125) 

Total Vernaculars of India 147 


The only representatives of the Malayo-Polynesian group in India 
are the Selungs of the Mergui Archipelago and the Nicobarese. 
The Mon-Khmer family, which is most numerous in Indo-China, is 
here represented by the Takings of southern Burma and the Khasis 
of Assam. Of the Tibeto-Chinese family, the Tibeto-Burman sub- 
family, as its name implies, is spoken from Tibet to Burma ; while 
the Siamese-Chinese subfamily is represented by the Karens 
and Shans of Burma. The Munda or Kolarian family, which is 
now distinguished from the Dravidian, is almost confined to Chota 
Nagpur, its best-known tribe being the Santals. The Dravidian 
family includes the four literary languages of the south, as well as 
many dialects spoken by hill tribes in central India, and also the 
isolated Brahui in Baluchistan. Of the Indo-European family, the 
Iranian branch inhabits Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan ; 
while the Indo-Aryan branch is spoken by the great mass of the 
people of northern India. The only Semitic language is Arabic, 
found at Aden, where also the Hamitic Somali was returned. Gipsy 
dialects are used by the nomadic tribes of India, while Andamanese 
has not been connected by philologists with any recognized family 
of speech. 

All the chief languages of India are described under their separate 
names. 

Education . — The existing system of education in India is 
mainly dependent upon the government, being directly organized 
by the state, at least in its higher departments, assisted through- 
out by grants-in-aid and under careful inspection. But at no 
period of its history has India been an altogether unenlightened 
country. The origin of the Deva-Nagari alphabet is lost in 
anticiuity, though that is generally admitted not to be of indi- 
genous invention. Inscriptions on stone and copper, the palm- 
leaf records of the temples, and in later days the widespread 
manufacture of paper, all alike indicate, not only the general 
knowledge, but also the common use, of the art of writing. 
From the earliest times the caste of Brahmans has preserved, 
by oral tradition as well as in MSS., a literature unrivalled alike 
in its antiquity and in the intellectual subtlety of its contents. 
The Mahornmedan invaders introduced the profession of the 
hi.storian, which reached a high degree of excellence, even as 
compared with contemporary luirope. Through all changes 
of government vernacular instruction in its simplest form has 
always been given, at least to the children of respectable classes, 
in every large village. On the one hand, the iols or seminaries for 
teaching Sanskrit philosophy at Benares and Nadiya recall the 
schools of Athens and Alexandria ; on the other, the importance 
attached to instruction in accounts reminds us of the picture 
w'hich Horace has left of a Roman education. Even at the 
present day knowledge of reading and writing is, owing to the 
teaching of Buddhist monks, as widely diffused throughout 
Burma as it is in some countries of Europe. English efforts 
to stimulate education have ever been most successful when 
based upon the existing indigenous institutions. 

During the early days of the East India Company’s rule the 
promotion of education was not recognized as a duty of govern- 
ment. The enlightened mind of Warren Hastings did indeed 
anticipate his age by founding the Calcutta madrasa for Mahom- 
medan teaching, and by affording steady patronage alike to 
Hindu pundits and European students. But Wellesley’s schemes 
of imperial dominion did not extend beyond the establishment 


of a college for English officials. Of the Calcutta colleges, that 
of Sanskrit was founded in 1824, when Lord Amherst was 
governor-general, the medical college by Lord William Bentinck 
in 1835, the Hooghly madrasa by a wealthy native gentleman 
in 1836. The Sanskrit college at Benares had been established 
in 1791, the Agra college in 1823. Meanwhile the missionaries 
made the field of vernacular education their own. Discouraged 
‘by the official authorities, and ever liable to banishment or 
deportation, they not only devoted themselves with courage 
to their special work of evangelization, but were also the first 
to study the vernacular dialects spoken by the common people. 
Just as two centuries earlier the Jesuits at Madura, in the 
extreme south, composed works in Tamil, which are still acknow- 
ledged as classical by native authors, so did the Baptist mission 
at Serampur, near Calcutta, first raise Bengali to the rank of a 
literary dialect. The interest of the missionaries in education, 
which has never ceased to the present day, though now compara- 
tively overshadowed by government activity, had two distinct 
aspects. They studied the vernacular, in order to reach the 
people by their preaching and to translate the Bible ; and they 
taught English, as the channel of non-sectarian learning. 

At last the government awoke to its own responsibility^ 
in the matter of education, after the long and acrimonious 
controversy between the advocates of English and vernacular 
teaching had worn itself out. The present system dates from 
1854, being based upon a comprehensive despatch sent out by 
Sir C. Wood (afterwards Lord Halifax) in that year. At that 
time the three universities were founded at Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay ; English-teaching schools were established in 
every district ; the benefit of grants-in-aid was extended to the 
lower vernacular institutions and to girls’ schools ; and public 
instruction was erected into a department of the administration 
in every province, under a director, with a staff of inspectors. 
In some respects this scheme may have been in advance of the 
time ; but it supplied a definite outline, which has gradually 
been filled up with each succeeding year of progress. A network 
of schools has now been spread over the country, graduated from 
the indigenous village institutions up to the highest colleges. 
All alike receive some measure of pecuniary support, which is 
justified by the guarantee of regular inspection ; and a series 
of scholarships at once stimulates efficiency and opens a path to 
the university for children of the poor. 

During Lord Curzon’s term of office the w^hole system of 
education in India w^as examined, reported upon and improved. 
The five universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad 
and Lahore, which were formerly merely examining bodies, 
had their senates reformed by the introduction of experts : 
while hostels or boarding-houses for the college students were 
founded, so as to approach more nearly to the English ideal 
of residential institutions. The schools for secondary education 
were found to be fairly prosperous, owing to the increasing 
demand for English education ; but more teachers and more 
inspectors were provided. In the primary schools, however, 
which provide vernacular teaching for the masses, there were 
only 4i million pupils to the 300 millions of India. In 1901 three 
out of every four country villages had no school, only 3,000,000 
boys, or less than one-fifth of the total number of school-going 
age, w^ere in receipt of primary education, and only one girl for 
every ten of the male sex, or 2J % of the female population of 
school-going age. In order to remedy these defects primary 
eduaition was made a first charge upon provincial revenues, 
and a permanent annual grant of £21^,000 was made from the 
central government, with the result that thousands of new 
primary schools have since been opened. The technical schools 
may be divided into two classes, technical colleges and schools 
and industrial schools. The former include colleges of engineering 
and agriculture, veterinary colleges, schools of art and similar 
institutions. Several of these, such as the Rurki and Sibpur 
engineering colleges, the college of science at Poona, the Victoria 
Jubilee Institute at Bombay and some of the schools of art, have 
shown excellent results. The agricultural colleges have been 
less successful. The industrial schools were largely engaged in 
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1901 in teaching carpentry and smithy-work to boys who never 
intended to be carpenters or smiths ; but this misdirection of 
industry has since been remedied, and the industrial schools 
have been made the first stepping-stone towards a professional 
career. In addition a number of technical scholarships of £150 
each have been founded tenable in Europe or America. 

Administration 

By the act of parliament which transferred the government 
of India from the company to the crown, the administration 
in England is exercised by the sovereign through a secretary 
of state, who inherits all the powers formerly belonging to 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, and who, as 
a member of the cabinet, is responsible to parliament. In 
administrative details he is assisted by the Council of India, an 
advisory body, with special control over finance. This council 
consists of not more than fifteen and not fewer than ten members, 
appointed by the secretary of state for a term of seven years, 
of whom at least nine must have served or resided in India for 
ten years. A Hindu and a Mahommedan were for the first 
time appointed to the council in 1907. 

At the head of the government in India is the governor- 
general, styled also viceroy, as representative of the sovereign. 

He is appointed by the crown, and his tenure of office 
Supnttt0 is five years. The supreme authority, civil and 
aovern- military, including control over all the local govern- 
'”*'*^* ments, is vested in the governor-general in council, 
commonly known as “ the Government of India, ’’ which has 
its seat at Calcutta during the cold season from November to 
April, and migrates to Simla in the Punjab hills for the rest of 
the year. The executive council of the governor-general is 
composed of six ordinary members, likewise appointed by the 
crown for a term of five years, of whom three must have served 
for ten years in India and one must be a barrister, together 
with the commandcr-in-chief as an extraordinary member. 
A Hindu barrister was first appointed a member of council in 
1909. The several departments of administration — Foreign, 
Home, Finance, Legislative, Army, Revenue and Agriculture 
(with Public Works), Commerce and Industry are distributed 
among the council after the fashion of a European cabinet, 
the foreign portfolio being reserved by the viceroy ; but all 
orders and resolutions arc issued in the name of the governor- 
general in council and must be signed by a secretary. 

For legislative purposes the executive council is enlarged 
into a legislative council by the addition of other members, 
The officio, nominated and elected. In accordance 

Legietm^ with regulations made under the Indian Councils Act 
tfye 1909, these additional members number 61, making 
Council, viceroy, so arranged as to give 

an official majority of three. The only ex-officio additional 
member is the lieutenant-governor of the province in which the 
legislative council may happen to meet; nominated members 
number 35, of whom not more than 28 may be officials ; while 25 
are elected, directly or indirectly, with special representation 
for Mahommedans and landholders. Apart from legislation, the 
members of the council enjoy the right to interpellate the 
government on all matters of public interest, including the 
putting of supplementary questions ; the right to move and 
discuss general resolutions, which, if carried, have effect only 
as recommendations ; and the right to discuss and criticize 
in detail the budget, or annual financial statement. 

The local or provincial governments are fifteen in all, with 
varying degrees of responsibility. First stand the two presi- 
dencies of Madras (officially Fort St George) and Bombay, each 
of which is administered by a governor and council appointed 
by the crown. The governor is usually sent from England ; the 
members of council may number four, of whom two must have 
served in India for ten years. Next follow the five lieutenant- 
governorships of Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, and Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
for each of which a council may be appointed, beginning with 
^ An additional member (Education) was added in xgio. 


Bengal. Last come the chief commissionerships, of which 
the Central Provinces (with Berar) rank scarcely below the 
lieutenant -governorships, while the rest— the North-West 
Frontier Province, British Baluchistan, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg 
and the Andamans— are minor charges, generally associated with 
political supervision over native states or frontier tribes. The 
two presidencies and also the five lieutenant-governorships 
each possesses a legislative council, modelled on that of the 
governor-general, but so that in every case there shall be a 
majority of non-official members, varying from 13 to 3. 

Within the separate provinces the administrative unit is 
the district, of which there are 249 in India. In every province 
except Madras there are divisions, consisting of three 
or more districts under a commissioner. The title 
of the district officer varies according to whether the province 
is “ regulation ” or “ non-regulation.” This is an old dis- 
tinction, which now tends to become obsolete ; but broadly 
speaking a larger measure of discretion is allowed in the non- 
regulation provinces, and the district officer may be a military 
officer, while in the regulation provinces he must be a member 
of the Indian civil service. In a regulation province the 
district officer is styled a collector, while in a non-regulation 
province he is called a deputy-commissioner. The chief non- 
regulation provinces are the Punjab, Central Provinces and 
Burma ; but non-regulation districts are also to be found in 
Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces 
and Sind. 

The districts are partitioned out into lesser tracts, which 
are strictly units of administration, though subordinate ones. 
The system of partitioning, and also the nomenclature, vary in 
the different provinces ; but generally it may be said that 
the subdivision or taksil is the ultimate unit of administration. 
The double name indicates the twofold principle of separation : 
the subdivision is properly the charge of an assistant magistrate 
or executive officer, the tahstl is the charge of a deputy -collector 
or fiscal officer ; and these two offices may or may not be in the 
same hands. Broadly speaking, the subdivision is characteristic 
of Bengal, where revenue duties are in the background, and 
the taksil of Madras, where the land settlement requires attention 
year by year. There is no administrative unit below the sub- 
division or taksil. The tkana, or police division, only exists 
for police purposes. The pargana, or fiscal division, under 
native rule, has now but an historical interest. The village 
still remains as the agricultural unit, and preserves its inde- 
pendence for revenue purposes in most parts of the country. 
The township is peculiar to Burma. 

Bengal (including Eastern Bengal and Assam), Madras, 
Bombay and the old North-Western Provinces each has a 
I high court, established by charter under an act of 
parliament, with judges appointed by the crown, 

Of the other provinces the Punjab and Lower Burma service. 
have chief courts, and Oudh, the Central Provinces, 

Upper Burma, Sind and the North-West Frontier Province 
have judicial commissioners, all established by local legislation. 
From the high courts, chief courts and judicial commissioners 
an appeal lies to the judicial committee of the privy council 
in England. Below these courts come district and sessions 
judges, who perform the ordinary judicial work of the country, 
civil and criminal. Their jurisdictions coincide for the most 
part with the magisterial and fiscal boundaries. But, except 
in Madras, where the districts are large, a single civil and sessions 
judge sometimes exercises jurisdiction over more than one 
district. In the non-regulation territory judicial and executive 
functions are to a large extent combined in the same hands. 

The law administered in the Indian courts is described in 
the article Indian Law. 

The chief of the Indian services is technically known as the 
Indian civil service. It is limited to about a thousand members, 
who are chosen by open competition in England 
between the ages of twenty-two and twenty-four. servULe. 
Nearly all the higher appointments, administrative 
and judicial, are appropriated by statute to this service, with 

XIV. 13 
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the exception of a few held by military officers on civil duty 
in the non - regulation provinces. Other services mainly or 
entirely recruited in England are the education department, 
police, engineering, public works, telegraph and forest services. 
In addition to the British officials employed in these services, 
there is a host of natives of India holding superior or subordinate 
appointments in the government service. According to a 
calculation made in 1904, out of 1370 appointments with a salary 
of £800 a year and upwards, 1263 were held by Europeans, 15 
by Eurasians and 92 by natives of India. Bujt below that line 
natives of India greatly preponderate ; of 26,908 appointments 
ranging between £800 and £60 a year, only 5205 were held by 
Europeans, 5420 by Eura.sians and 16,283 by natives. 

These figures show that less than 6500 Englishmen are 
employed to rule over the 300 millions of India. On the other 
hand, natives manage the greater part of the administration 
of the revenue and land affairs and magisterial work. The 
subordinate courts throughout India are almost entirely manned 
by native judges, who sit also on the bench in each of the High 
C ourts. Simihurly in the other services. There are four engineer- 
ing colleges in India, which furnish to natives acce.ss to the 
higher grades of the public works department ; and the pro- 
vincial education services are recruited solely in India. 

Though the total strength of the army in India has undergone 
little change, important reforms of organization have been 
effected in recent years which have greatly improved 
its efficiency. In 1895, after long discussion, the 
old presidency system was abolished and the whole 
army was placed under one commander -in -chief, though it 
was not till 1904 that the native regiments of cavalry and 
infantry were re-numbered consecutively, and the Hyderabad 
contingent and a few local battahons were incorporated with 
tile rest of the army. Ab^t the same time (1903) the designa- 
tion of British officers serving with native troops was changed 
from “ Indian Staff Corps ” to “ Indian Army.” The entire 
force, British and native, is now subdivided into a Northern 
and a Southern Army, with Burma as an independent command 
attached to the latter, bvach of these armies is organized in 
divisions, nine in number, based on the principles that the troops 
in peace should be trained in units of command similar to those 
in which they would take the field, and tliat much larger powers 
shoiild be entrusted to the divisional commanders. At the 
same time large sums of money have been expended on strategic 
works along the north-west frontier, supply and transport 
has been reorganized, rifle, gun and ammunition factories have 
been established, and a Staff College at Quetta. 

In 1907-1908 the actual strength of the army in India numbered 
227,714 officers and men, of whom 73,947 were British troops; 
and the total military expenditure amounted to £17,625,000, of 
which £2,996,000 was for non-effective charges. In addition, the 
reserve of the native army numbered 34,846 men, the volunteers 
34,962, the frontier militia (including the Khyber Rifles) 
about 6000, the levies (chiefly in Baluchistan) about 6000, 
and the military police (chiefly in Burma) about 22,000. These 
figures do not include the Imperial Service troops, consisting 
of cavalry, infantry and transport corps, about 18,000 in all, 
which are paid and officered by the native states furnishing 
them, though supervised by British inspectors. The military 
forces otherwise maintained by the several native .states are 
estimated to number about 100,000 men, of varying degrees 
of efficiency. 

The police, it is admitted, still form an unsatisfactory part 
of the administration, though important reforms have recently 
been introduced. The present system, which is 
® modelled somewhat on that of the Irish rx)nstabulary, 

dates from shortly after the Mutiny, and is regulated for the 
greater part of the country by an act passed in 1861. It provides 
a regular force in each district, under a superintendent who is 
almost always a European, subordinate for general purposes 
to the district magistrate. For the preservation of order this 
force is by no means inefficient, but it fails as a detective agency 
and also in the prosecution of crime, being distrusted by the 
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people generally. As the result of a Commission appointed 
in 1902, a considerable addition has been made to the expenditure 
on police, which is being devoted to increasing the pay of all 
the lower grades and to augmenting the number of investigating 
officers^ In 1901 the total strength of the civil police force 
was about 145,000 men, maintained at a total cost of about 
£2,200,000. In addition, the village watchmen or chaukidars, 
a primitive institution paid from local sources but to some 
extent incorporated in the general sy.stem, aggregated about 
700,000 ; while a special force of military police, numbering 
about 20,000, under officers seconded from the army, is main- 
tained along the frontier, more especially in Burma. 

The administration of gaols in India can be described more 
favourably. As a rule, there is one gaol in each district, under 
the management of the civil surgeon. Discipline 
is well maintained, though separate confinement 
is practically unknown ; and various industries (especially 
carpet-weaving) are profitably pursued wherever possible. 
So much attention has been directed to diet and sanitation 
that the death-rate compares well with that of the general working 
population : in 1907 it was us low as 18 per 1000. Convicts 
with more than six years to serve are transported to the Andaman 
Islands, where the penal settlement is organized on an elaborate 
system, permitting ultimately self-support on a ticket of leave 
and even marriage. In 1907 the daily average gaol population 
in India was 87,306, while the convicts in the Andamans numbered 
14 . 235 - 

Local self-government, municipal and rural, in the form in wliich 
it now prevails in India, is essentialJy a product of Bntish rule. 
Village communities and trade gilds in towns existed 
previously, but tliesc were only rudimentary forms of 
self-government. The beginnings of municipal govern- ^ ^ ' 

ment occurred in the Presidency towns. Apart from these the act 
of 1850 respecting improvements in towns initiated Lonsultative 
committees. In 1H70 Lord Mayo delegated to local committees the 
control over these improvement funds. But the .system at present 
in force is ba.sed upon legislation by Lord Ripon in 1882, providing 
for the establishment of municip^ committees and local boards, 
whose memliers should be chosen by election with a preponderance 
of null-official member.s. 'J'he large towns of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras have municipalities of this character, and there are large 
numbers of municipal committees and local boards all over the 
country. There are also Port Tru-sls in the great maritime cities 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Rangoon. 

As the land furnishes the main source of Indian revenue, 
.so the as.sessmcnt of the land tax is the main work of Indian 
administration. No technical term is more familiar 
to Anglo-Indians, and none more strange to the 
Englisli public, than that of land settlement. No menu 
subject has given rise to more voluminous controversy. 

It will be enough in this place to explain the general principles 
upon which the system is based, and to indicate the chief differ- 
ences of application in the several provinces. That the state 
should appropriate to itself a direct share in the produce of the 
soil is a fundamental maxim of Indian finance that has been 
recognized throughout the East from time immemorial. The 
germs of rival systems can be traced in the old military and 
other service tenures of As.sam, and in the poll tax of Burma, 
&c. The exclusive development of the land system is due to 
two conditions,— a comparatively high state of agriculture 
and an organized plan of administration, — both of which are 
supplied by the primitive village community. During the 
lapse of untold generations, despite domestic anarchy and 
foreign conquest, Hie Hindu village has in many parts preserved 
its simple customs, written in the imperishable tablets of tradition. 
The land was not held by private owners, but by occupiers under 
the petty corporation ; the revenue was not due from individuals, 
but from the community represented by its head-man. The 
aggregate harvest of the village fields was thrown into a common 
fund, and before the general distribution the head-man was 
bound to set a.side the share of the state. No other system of 
taxation could be theoretically more just, or in practice less 
obnoxious to the people. Such is an outline of the land system 
as it may be found at the present day throughout large portions 
of India both under British and native rule ; and such we may 
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fancy it to have been universally before the Mahommedan 
conquest. The Mussulmans brought with them the avarice 
of conquerors, and a stringent system of revenue collection. 
Under the Mogul empire, as organized by Akbar the Great, 
the share of the state was fixed at one-third of the gross produce 
of the soil ; and a regular army of tax-collectors was permitted 
to intervene between the cultivator and the supreme government. 
The entire vocabulary of the present land system is borrowed 
from the Mogul administration. The zamindar himself is a 
creation of the Mahommedans, unknown to the early Hindu 
system. He was originally a mere tax-collector, or farmer 
of the land revenue, who agreed to furnish a lump sum from 
the tract of country assigned to him. If the Hindu village 
system may be praised for its justice, the Mogul farming system 
had at least the merit of efficiency. Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb 
extracted a larger land revenue than the British do. When 
the government was first undertaken by the East India Company, 
no attempt was made to understand the social system upon 
which the land revenue was based. The zamindar was con- 
spicuous and useful ; the village community and the cultivating 
ryot did not force themselves into notice. The zamindar seemed 
a solvent person, capable of keeping a contract ; and his official 
position as tax-collector was confused with the proprietary 
rights of an English landlord. The superior stability of the 
village system was overlooked, and in the old provinces of 
Bengal and Madras the village organization has gradually 
been suffered to fall into decay. The consistent aim of the 
British authorities has been to establish private property in 
the soil, so far as is consistent with the punctual payment of 
the revenue. The annual government demand, like the succes- 
sion duty in England, is universally the first liability on the 
land ; when that is satisfied, the registered landholder has powers 
of sale or mortgage scarcely more restricted than those of a 
tenant in fee-simple. At the same time the possilfie hardships, 
as regards the cultivator, of this absolute right of property 
vested in the owner have been anticipated by the recognition 
of occupancy rights or fixity of tenure, under certain conditions. 
Legal rights arc everywhere taking the place of unwritten 
customs. Land, which was before merely a source of livelihood 
to the cultivator and of revenue to the state, has now become 
the subject of commercial spei'ulation. The fixing of the revenue 
demand has conferred upon the owner a credit which he never 
before possessed, by allowing him a certain share of the unearned 
increment. This credit he may use improvidcntly, but none the 
less has the land system of India been raised from a lower to 
a higher stage of civilization. 

The means by whicii the land revenue is assessed is known as 
settlement, and the assessor is styled a settlement olheer. In Bengal 
the assessment has been accomplished once and for all, but through- 
out the greater part ot the rest of India the process is continually 
going on. The details vary in the different provinces ; but, broadly 
speaking, a settlement may be describerl as the ascertainment of 
tlie agricultural capacity of" the land. Prior to the settlement is the 
work of survey, which first determines the area of every village and 
frequently of every field also. Then comes the settlement officer, 
whose duty it is to estimate the character of the soil, the kind of 
crop, the opportunities for irrigation, the means of communication 
and their probable development in the future, and all other circum- 
stances which tend to affect the value of the produce. With these 
facts before him, he proceeds to assess tlie government demand 
upon the land according to certain general principles, which may 
vary in the several provinces The final rasult is a settlement report, 
which records, as in a Domesday Book, the entire mass of agricultural 
statistics concerning the district. 

Lower Bengal and a few adjoining district.s of the United 
Provinces and of Madras have a permanent settlement, i,€. 
the land revenue has been fixed in perpetuity. When the 
Company obtained the diwdni or financial administration of 
Bengal in 1765, the theory of a settlement, as described above, 
was unknown. The existing Mahommedan system was adopted 
in its entirety. Engagements, sometimes yearly, sometimes 
for a term of years, were entered into with the zamindars to 
pay a lump sum for the area over which they exercised control. 
If the offer of the zamindar was not deemed satisfactory, another 
contractor was substituted in his place. But no steps were 


taken, and perhaps no steps were possible, to ascertain in detail 
the amount which the country could afford to pay. For more 
than twenty years these temporary eng^ements continued, 
and received the sanction of Warren Hastings, the first titular 
governor-general of India. Hastings’s great rival, Francis^ 
was among those who urged the superior advantages of a per- 
manent assessment. At last, in 1789, a more accurate investiga- 
tion into the agricultural resources of Bengal was commenced, 
and the settlement based upon this investigation was declared 
perpetual by Lord Cornwallis in 1793. zamindars of that 
time were raised to the status erf landlords, with rights of transfer 
and inheritance, subject always to the payment in perpetuity 
of a rent-charge. In default of due payment, their lands were 
liable to be .sold to the highest bidder. The aggregate assess- 
ment was fixed at sikkd Rs. 26,800,989, equivalent to Co.’s 
Rs. 28,587,722, or say 2J millions sterling. Wiile the claim of 
Government against the zamindars was thus fixed for ever, 
it was intended that the rights of the zamindars over their own 
tenants should be equally restricted. But no detailed record 
of tenant-right was inserted in the settlement papers, and, 
as a matter of fact, the cultivators lost rather than gained 
in security of tenure. The same English prejudice which made 
a landlord of the zamindar could recognize nothing but a tenant- 
at-will in the ryot. By two stringent regulations of 1799 and 
1812 the tenant was practically pul at the mercy of a rack- 
renting landlord. If he failed to pay his rent, however excessive, 
his property was rendered liable to distraint and his person 
to imprisonment. At the same time the operation of the revenue 
sale law had introduced a new race of zamindars, who were 
bound to their tenants by no traditions of hereditary sympathy, 
hut whose sole object was to make a profit out of their newly 
purchased property. The rack-rented peasantry found no 
protection in the law courts until when an act was passed 
which Tcstricled the landlord’s powere of enhancement in certain 
specified cases. Later the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, since 
amended by an act of 1898, created various classes of privileged 
tenants, including one class known as “ settled ryots,” in which 
the qualifying condition is holding land, not necessarily 
.same land, for twelve years continuously in one village. Outside 
the privileged classes of tenants the act gives valuable protection 
to tenunts-at-will. The progress in the acquisition of occupancy 
rights by tenants may he judged from the fact that, whereas 
in 1877 it was stated of tlie Champaran district that the culti- 
vator had hardly acquired any permanent interest in the soil, 
the settlement officer in 1900 reported that 87 % of the occupied 
area was in the possession of tenants with occupancy rights 
or holding at fixed rates. It is believed that the ryots will eventu- 
ally be able to secure, and to hold against all comers, the strong 
legal position which the Bengal Tenancy Act has given them. 

The permanent settlement was confined to the three pro\^inces 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, according to their boundaries 
at that time. Orissa proper, which was conquered frcum the 
Muhrattas in 1803, is subject to a temporary settlement, which 
expired in 1897 and a re-settlement was made in 1900. The 
enhancement in the revenue amounted to 52 % of the previous 
demand ; but in estates in which the increase was specially 
large it was decided to introduce the new rates gradually. 

The prevailing system throughout the Madras presidency 
is the ryotwari, which takes the cultivator or peasant proprietor 
as its rent-paying unit, somewhat as the Bengal system 
takes the zamindar. This system cannot be called 
indigenous to the country, any more than the zamin- By»um, 
daxi of Bengal. If any system deserves that name, 
it is that of village assessment, which still lingers in the memories 
of the people in the south. When the British declared them- 
selves heir to the nawab of the Carnatic at the opening of the 
19th century, they had no adequate experience of revenue 
management. The authorities in England favoured the zamin- 
dari system already at work in Bengal, which appeared at least 
calculated to secure punctual payment. The Madras Govern- 
ment was accordingly instructed to enter into permanent 
engagements with zamindars, and, where no zamindars could be 
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found, to create substitutes out of enterprising contractors, 
77ie attempt resulted in failure in ever>^ case, except where 
the zamiiidars happened to be the representatives of ancient 
lines of powerful chiefs. Several of such chiefs exist in the 
extreme south and in the north of the presidency. Their estates 
have been guaranteed to them on payment of a peskkash or 
permanent tribute, and are saved by the custom of primogeniture 
from the usual fate of subdivision. Throughout the rest of 
Madras there arc no zamindars either in name or fact. The 
influence of Sir Thomas Munro afterwards led to the adoption 
of the ryotwari system, which will always be associated with 
his name. According to this system, an assessment is made 
with the cultivating proprietor upon the land taken up for 
cultivation year by year. Neither zamindar nor village officer 
intervenes between the cultivator and the state, which takes 
directly upon its own shoulders all a landlord’s responsibility. 
The early ryotwari settlements in Madras were based upon 
insufficient experience. They were preceded by no survey, 
but adopted the crude estimates of native officials. Since 1858 
a department of revenue survey has been organized, and the 
old assessments have been ever>^where revised. 

Nothing can be more complete in theory and more difficult of 
exposition than a Madras ryot wan settlement. First, the entire 
area of the district, whether cultivated or uncultivated, and of each 
field within the district is accurately measured. The next step is 
to calculate the estimated produce of each field, having regard to 
every kind of both natural and artificial advantage. Lastly, a rate 
is fixed upon every field, which may be regarded as roughly emaal 
to onc-third of the gross and one-half of the net produce. The 
elaborate nature of these inquiries and calculations may be inferred 
from the fact that as many as thirty-five different rates arc some- 
times struck for a single district, ranging from 6d. to £1, 4s. per acre 
The rates thus ascertained are fixed for a term of thirty years ; but 
during that period the aggregate rent-roll of a district is liable to be 
affected by several considerations New land may be taken up for 
cultivation, or old land may be abandoned ; and occasional re- 
missions are permitted under no less than eighteen specified heads. 
Such matters are discussed and decided by the collector at the 
jamabandi or court lield every year for definitely ascertaining the 
amount of revenue to be paid by each ryot for the current season. 
This annual inquiry has sometimes been mistaken by careless 
passers-by for an annual reassessment of each ryot’s holding. It is 
not, however, a change in the rates for the land which he already 
holds, but an inquiry into and record of the changes in his former 
holding or of any new land which he may wish to take up. 

In the early days of British rule no system whatever prevailed 
throughout the Bombay presidency ; and even at the present 
time there are tracts where something of the old confusion 
survives. The modern “ survey tenure,” as it is called, dates 
from 1838, when it was first introduced into one of the idlukas 
of Poona district, and it has since been gradually extended 
over the greater part of the presidency. As its name implies, 
the settlement is preceded by survey. Each field is measured, 
and an assessment placed upon it according to the quality of 
the soil without any attempt to fix the actual average produce. 
This assessment holds good, without any possibility of modifica- 
tion, for a term of thirty years. The Famine Commission of 1901 
suggested the following measures with a view to improving 
the position of the Bombay ryot : (i) A tenancy law to protect 
expropriated ryots, (2) a bankruptcy law, (3) the limitation 
of the right of transfer, in the interests of ryots who are still 
in possession of their land. 

In the other provinces variations of the zamindari and ryotwari 
systems are found. In the United Provinces and the Punjab 
the ascertainment of the actual rents paid is the 
necessary preliminary to the land revenue demand. 
v/iicM. In the Central Provinces, where the landlords {mal- 
guzars) derive their title from the revenue settlements 
made under British rule, the rents are actually fixed by the 
settlement officer for varying periods. In addition nearly 
every province has its own laws regulating the subject of tenancy ; 
the tenancy laws of the United Provinces and of the Central 
Provinces were revised and amended during the decade 1891- 
1901. 

The principles of the land revenue settlement and administra- 
tion were reviewed by the government of India in a resolution 


presented to parliament in 1902, in which its policy is sum- 
marised as follows : — 

“In the review of their land revenue policy which has Twurea 
now been brought to a close, the Government of India claim antf 

to have established the following propositions, which, for 
convenience’ sake, it may be desirable to summarize before meatt, 
concluding this Resolution : — 

(1) That a Permanent Settlement, whether in Bengal or elsewhere, 
is no protection against the incidence and consequences of 
famine. 

(2) That in areas where the State receives its land revenue from 
landlords, progre.ssive moderation is the key-note of the policy 
of Government, and that the standard of 50 % of the assets is 
one which is almost uniformly observed in practice, and is more 
often departed from on the side of deficiency than of excess. 

(3) That in the same areas the State has not objected, and docs 
not hesitate, to interfere by legislation to protect the interests 
of the tenants against oppression at the hands of the landlord. 

(4) That in areas where the State takes the land revenue from the 
cultivators, the proposal to fix the assessment at one-fifth 
of the gross produce would result in the imposition of a greatly 
increased burden upon the people. 

(5) That the policy of long term settlements is gradually being 
extended, the exceptions being justified by conditions ol 
local development 

(6) That a simplification and cheapening of the proceedings 
connected with new settlements and an avoidance of the 
harassing invasion of an army of subordinate officials, are a 
part of the deliberate policy of Government. 

(7) That the principle of exeinjitiiig or allowing for improvements 

is one of general acceptance, but may be capable of further 
extension. 

(S) That assessments have ceased to be made upon prospective 
assets. 

(9) That local taxation as a whole, though susceptible of some 
redistribution, is neither immoderate nor burdensome. 

(10) That over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general or wide- 

spread source of poverty and indebtedness in India, and that 
it cannot fairly he regarded as a contributory cause of famine 

The Government of India have further laid down liberal principles 
for future guidance and will be prepared, where the necessity is 
established, to make further advance in respect of 

(11) The progressive and graduated imposition of large enhance- 
ments. 

(12) Greater elasticity in the revenue collection, facilitating its 

adjustment to the variations of the seasons, and the 
circumstances of the people. 

(13) A more general resort to reduction of assessments in cases of 

local deterioration, where such reduction cannot be claimed 
under the terms of settlement ’’ 

In 1Q00-1901 the total land revenue realized from territory 
under British administration in India amounted to £17,325,000, 
the rate per cultivated acre varying from 3s. id. in Madras 
to lod. in the Central Provinces. The general conclusion of 
the Famine Commission of iqoi was that “ except in Bombay, 
where it is full, the incidence of land revenue is low to moderate 
in ordinary years, and it should in no way per se be the cause 
of indebtedness.” 

Prior to the succe.s.sive reductions of the salt duty in 1903, 
1905 and 1907, next to land, salt contributed the largest share 
to the Indian revenue ; and, where salt is locally manu- 
factured, its supervision becomes an important part of 
administrative duty. Up to within quite recent times Mtntioa. 
the tax levied upon salt varied extremely in different 
parts of the country, and a strong preventive staff was required 
to he stationed along a continuous barrier hedge, which almost 
cut the peninsula into two fiscal sections. The reform of Sir 
J. Strachey in 1878, by which the higher rates were reduced 
and the lower rates raised, with a view to their ultimate equaliza- 
tion over the whole country, effectually abolished this old 
engine of oppression. Communication is now free ; and it 
has been found that prices are absolutely lowered by thus 
bringing the consumer nearer to his market, even though the rate 
of taxation be increased. Broadly speaking the salt consumed 
in India is derived from four sources : (1) importation by sea, 
chiefly from England and the Red Sea and Aden ; (2) solar 
evaporation in shallow tanks along the seaboard ; (3) the salt 
lakes in Rajputana ; (4) quarrying in the salt hills of the northern 
Punjab. The salt lakes in Rajputana have been leased by the 
government of India from the rulers of the native states in 
which they lie, and the huge salt deposits of the Salt Range 
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mines are worked under government control, as also are the 
brine works on the Runn of Cutch. At the Kohat mines, and in 
the salt evaporation works on the sea-coast, with the exception of 
a few of the Madras factories, the government does not come 
between the manufacturer and the merchant, except in so far 
as is necessary in order to levy the duty from the salt as it 
issues from the factory. The salt administration is in the 
hands of (i) the Northern India Salt Department, which is 
directly under the government of India, and controls the salt 
resources of Rajputana and the Punjab, and (2) the salt revenue 
authorities of Madras and Bombay. 

The consumption of salt per head in India varies from 7 lb 
in Rajputana to 16*02 lb in Madras. The salt duty, which 
stood in 1888 at Rs. 2 J per maund, was reduced in 1903 to Rs. 2, 
in 1905 to Rs. 1 4 and in 1907 to R. i per maund, the rate being 
uniform all over India, In 1907-1908 the gross yield of the 
salt duty was £3,339,000, of which more than one-fourth was 
derived from imported salt. 

The heading Optum in the finance accounts represents the 
duty on the export of the drug. The duty on local consumption, 
Opium, which is included under excise, yielded £981,000 in 
1907-1908. The opium revenue proper is derived 
from two sources : (1) a monopoly of production in the valley 
of the Ganges, and (2) a transit duty levied on opium grown 
in the native states of western India, known as Malwa opium. 
Throughout British territory the growth of the poppy is almost 
universally prohibited, except in a certain tract of Bengal and 
the United Provinces, where it is grown with the help of advances 
from government and under strict supervision. The opium, 
known as “ provision opium,” is manufactured in government 
factories at Patna and Ghazipur, and sold by auction at Calcutta 
for export to China. The net^ opium revenue represents the 
difference between the sum realized at these sales and the 
cost of production. Malwa opium is exported from Bombay, 
the duty having previously been levied on its passage into 
British territory. In 1907-1908 the net opium revenue from 
both sources amounted to £3,576,000. The Chinese government 
haying issued an edict tliat the growth and consumption of 
opium in China should be entirely suppressed within ten years, 
the government of India accordingly agreed in 1908 that the 
export of opium from India should be reduced year by year, 
so that the opium revenue w'ould henceforth rapidly decline 
and might be expected to cease altogether. In 1909 an inter- 
national commission that met at Shanghai passed resolutions 
inviting all the states there represented to take measures for 
the gradual suppression of the manufacture, sale and distribution 
of opium, except for medicinal purposes. 

Excise, — Excise, like salt, is not only a department of revenue 
collection, but also to a great extent a brancli of the executive. In 
other words, excise duties in India are not a mere tax upon the 
consumer, levied for convenience through the manufacturer and 
retail dealer, but a species of government monopoly. The only 
excisable articles are intoxicants and drugs ; and the avowed object 
of the state is to check consumption not less than to raise revenue. 
The limit of taxation and restriction is the point at which too great 
encouragement is given to smuggling. Details vary in the different 
provinces, but the general plan of administration is the same. The 
right to manufacture and the right to retail are both monopolies of 
government permitted to private individuals only upon terms. 
Distillation of country spirits is allowed according to two .systems — 
either to the highest bidder under strict supervision, or only upon 
certain spots set apart for the purpose. The latter is known as the 
sadr or central distillery system. The right of sale is also usually 
farmed out to the highest bidder, subject to regulations fixing the 
minimum quantity of liquor that may be sold at one time. The 
brewing of beer from rice and other grains, which is universal among 
the hill tribes and other aboriginal races, is practically untaxed 
and unrestrained. The European breweries at several hill stations 
pay the same tax as imported beer. Apart from spirits, excise duties 
are levied upjon the sale of a number of intoxicating or stimulant 
drugs, of which the most important are opium, bhang, ganja and 
charas. Opium is issued for local consumption in India from the 
government manufactories at Ghazipur and Patna in the Behar and 
Benares Agencies, and sold through private retailers at a monopoly 
price. Bhang, ganja and charas are three different narcotic drugs 
prepared from the hemp plant [Cannabis saliva, var. indica), 
Scicntiffcally speaking, bhang consists of the dried leaves and small 
stalks, with a few fruits ; ganja of the ffowering and fruiting heads of 


the female plant ; while charas is the resin itself, collected hi various 
ways as it naturally exudes. The plant grows wild in many parts of 
India ; but the cultivation of it for ganja is practically confined to 
a limited area in the Rajshahi district of eastern ^ngal, and charas 
is ma^y imported from Central Asia. The use of bhimg in modera- 
tion is comparatively harmless ; ganja and charas when taken in 
excess are uiidoubt^ly injurious, leading to crime and sometimes 
to insanity. In accordance with the recommendations of the Hemp 
Drugs Commission, the government of India passed an act in 1896 
providing that, in regard to ganja and charas, cultivation of the plants 
should be restricted as much as possible, and that a direct quantita- 
rive duty should be levied on the drugs on issue from the warehouse 
in the province of consumption ; while as regards bhang, cultivation 
of the hemp for its production should be prohibited or taxed, and 
collection of the drug from wild plants permitted Only under licence, 
a moderate quantitative duty being levied in addition to vend fees. 
No duty whatever is now levied upon tobacco in any part of India. 
The plant is universally grown by the cultivators for their own 
smoking, and, like everything else, was subject to taxation under 
native rule ; but the impossibility of accurate excise supervision 
has caused the British government to abandon the impost. In 
1907-1908 the total gross revenue from excise amounted to 
;^6,2I4 ,ooo, of which more than two-thirds was derived from spirits 
and toddy. 

Since 1894 a uniform customs duty of 5 % ad valorem has been 
levied generally on imported goods, certain classes being placed on 
the free list, of which the most important are food -grains, machinery, 
railway material, coal, and cotton twist and yarn (exempted in 1896). 
Most classes of iron and steel are admitted at the lower rate of i % . 
Cotton goods are taxed at 34 %, whether imported or woven in 
Indian mills. Special duties are imposed on liquors, arms and 
ammunition and petroleum, while imported salt pays the same 
duty as salt manufactured locally. From 1899 to I9<^ a counter- 
vailing duty was imposed on bounty-fed beet sugar. There is also 
a customs duty at the rate of about 3d. per 82 It on exported rice. 
In 1907-1908 the total customs revenue amounted to ;^4,9io,ooo, 
of which £664,000 was derived from the export duty on rice and 
;^223,730 from the excise on cotton manufactures. 

Since 1886 an assessed tax has been levied on all sources of income 
except that derived from land. The rate is a little more than 24 % 
on all incomes exceeding £133 a year, and a little more than 2 % on 
incomes exceeding £66, the minimum income liable to assessment 
having been raised in 1903 from ;^33. The total number of persons 
assessed is only about 260,000. In 1907-1908 tlie gross receipts 
from income tax amounted to ^1,504,000. 

Other sources of revenue arc stamps, levied on judicial proceedings 
and commercial documents ; registration of mortgages and other 
instruments ; and provincial rates, chiefly in Bengal and the United 
Provinces for public works or rural police. The rates levied at a 
certain percentage of the land revenue for local puri)OHes are now 
excludea from the finance accounts. In 1907-1908 the gross receipts 
amounted to: from stamps, ;^4,259,ocx5, of which more than two- 
thirds was derived from the sale of court fee stamps ; from registra- 
tion, £415,000 ; and from provincial rates, £526,000. 

Commerce and Industries, 

India may almost be said to be a country of a single industry, 
that industry being agriculture. According to the census of 
1901 two-thirds of the total population were employed in occupa- 
tions connected with the land, while not one-tenth of that 
proportion were supported by any other single industry. The 
prosperity of agriculture therefore is of overwhelming importance 
to the people of India, and all other industries are only sub- 
sidiary to this main occupation. This excessive dependence 
upon a single industry, which is in its turn dependent upon 
the accident of the seasons, upon a favourable or unfavourable 
monsoon, has been held to be one of the main causes of the 
frequent famines which ravage India. 

Agriculture. cultivation of the soil is the occupation of the 
Indian people in a sense which is difficult to realize in England, and 
which cannot be adeouately expressed by figures. As the land tax 
forms the mainstay of the imperial revenue, so the ryot or cultivator 
constitutes the unit of the social system. The organized village 
community contains many other members besides the cultivators ; 
but they all exist for his benefit, and all alike are directly maintained 
from the produce of the village fields. Even in considerable towns, 
the traders and handicraftsmen almost always possess plots of land 
of their own, on which they raise sufficient grain to supply their 
families with food. The operations of rural life are familiar to every 
class. They are enveloped in a cloud of religious sanctions, and serve 
to mark out by their recurring periods the annual round of common 
life. 

But though agriculture thus forms the staple industry of the 
country, its practice is pursued in different provinces with infinite 
variety of detail. Everywhere the same perpetual assiduity is found, 
but the inherited experience of generations has taught the cultivators 
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to adapt their simple methods to differing circumstances. For 
irrigation, native patience and ingenuity have devised means which 
compare not unfavourably with the colossal projects of government. 
Manure is copiously applied to the more valuable crops whenever 
manure is available, its use being limited by poverty and not by 
ignorance. The rotation of crops is not adopted as a principle of 
cultivation ; but in practice it is well known that a succession of 
exhausting crops cannot bo taken in consecutive seasons from the 
same field, and the advantage of fallows is widely recogimed. The 
periodicity of the seasons usually allows two, and sometimes three, 
harvests in the year, but not necessarily, nor indeed usually, from 
the same fields. For inexhaustible fertility, and for retentivcness 
of moisture in a dry year, no soil in the world can surpass the “ black 
cotton-soil " of the Deccan. In the broad river basins the in- 
undations deposit annually a fresh top-dressing of silt, thus super- 
seding the necessity of manures. 

Wheat. — Within recent years wheat has become one of the most 
important crops in India, more especially for export. The canal 
colonies of the Punjab have turned northern India into one of tlic 
great grain-fields of the British empire ; and in 1004 India took the 
first place in supplymg wheat to the United Kingdom, sending 
nearly 25 A million cwts. out of a total of gyi millions. In 1005, 
however, it fell back again into the third place, lieing pa.sbcd by Ru.s.sia 
and Argentina Wheat is grown chiefly in the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, and the Central Provmceb, In 1905-1906 there were 
23 million acres under wheat in the whole of India, of which 8^ 
million were in the Punjab alone 

/rice — The name of nee has from time immemorial been so closely 
associated with Indian agriculture that it is difficult to realize how 
comparatively small an area is planted with this crop. With the 
exception of the deltas of the great rivers and the long strip of land 
fringing the western coast, rice may be called an occasional crop 
throughout the remainder of the jieninsula. But where it is grown 
it is grown to the exclusion of all other crops. The nee crop is most 
important in Burma, Bengal and Madras, and there is an average 
of 20 million acres under nee in the other provinces of British India. 
In Bengal the area vanes from 36 to 40 million acres according to 
the season. In Burma, where the large waste area is being gradually 
brought under cultivation, there has been an almost uninterrupted 
increase in the area of the rice crop, and the rice export is one of 
the main industries of the province. In ordinary years most of this 
rice goes either to Europe or to the Farther East ; but in famine 
seasons a large part is clivcrlcd to peninsular India, and Burma is 
the most imporbint of the outside sources from which the deficient 
crops are supplemented. In 1905-1906 the export of nee from India 
was valued at 12 J milhons sterling. 

Millets. — Taking India as a whole, the staple food grain is neitlier 
rice nor wheat, but millets, which are probably the most prolific 
grain in the world, and the best adapted to the vicissitudes of a 
tropical climate. Excluding the special nce-growing tracts, different 
kinds of millet are grown more extensively than any other crop from 
Madras m the south at least as lar as Kajputana in the north. The 
sorghum or great millet, generally known as ^owar or cholum, is tlie 
staple grain crop of southern India. The spikerl millet, known as 
hajra or rumbu, w’hich yields a poorer food, is grown on dry sandy 
soil in the Deccan and the Punjab. A third sort of millet, or 
marua, is cultivated chiefly 111 Madras and Bengal. There are also 
other kinds, which are included as a rule under the general head of 
“ other food grains." Millet crons arc grown lor tlic most part on 
unirrigaled land. In the Bombay Dcccan districts they cover 
generally upwards of 60 % of the grain area, or an even larger 
proportion in years of drought In Gujarat about half the grain area 
IS under millets or maize in ordinary years. The grain is consumed 
almost entirely in India, though a small amount is exported. 

Pulses. — Among pulses gram covers in ordinary years more iJian 
10 millions of acres, chiefly in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal. Gram is largely eaten by the poorer classes, but it is 
also used as horse-food. Other pulses, lentils, &c., are exten.sively 
grown, but the area under these crops is liable to great contraction 
in years of drought, as it consists for the most part of imirrigated 
lands. 

Oil-seed^ — Oil-seeds also form an important crop in all parts of 
the country, being perhaps more universally grown than any other, 
as oil is necessary, according to native custom, for application to the 
person, for food, and for burning in lamp.s. In recent yeans the 
cultivation of oil-seeds has received an extraordinary stimulus 
owing to the demand for export to Europe, especially to France ; 
but as they can be grown after rice, (Src., as a .second crop, this increase 
has hardly at all tended to diminish the production of food grains. 
The four chief varieties grown are mu.stard or rape seed, linseed, til 
or gingelly (.sesamum), and castor-oil. Bengal and the United 
Provinces arc at present the chief sources of supply for the foreign 
demand, but gingelly is largely exported from Madras, and, to a 
smaller extent, from Burma. These seeds arc for the most part 
pressed in India either in bullock presses or in oil-mills. The refuse 
or cake is of great value to agriculturists, as it forms a food for 
cattle, and in the case of sesamum it is eaten by the people. But a 
very large quantity of the seeds is exported The total value of oils 
and oil-seeds exported in 1905-1906 was over 7^ millions sterling. 

Vegetables. — Vegetables are everywhere cultivated in garden plots 
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for household use, and also on a larger scale in the neighbourhood 
of great towns. Among favourite native vegetables, the following 
may be mentioned : — the egg-plant, called brinjal or baigan [Solanum 
Melong&na), potatoes, cabl^ges, cauliflower, radishes, onions, garlic, 
turnips, yams, and a gi^t variety of cucurbitaceous plants, including 
Cwumts satwuSf Cucurbita maxima, Lagenana vulgaris, Trichosanthea 
dwtea, and Benincasa cenferai Of these, potatoes, cabbages, and 
turnips are of comparatively recent introduction. Almost all 
English vegetables can be raised by a careful gardener. Potatoes 
thrive best on the higher elevations, such as the Khasi hills, the 
Nflgiris, the Mysore uplands, the Shan States, and the slojies of the 
Himalaya.s ; but they are also grown even in lowland districts. 

Fruits. — Among cultivated fruits are the following : Mango 
{Mangifera indtca), plantain {Musa paradisiaca) , pine-apple {Ana- 
nassa saiiva), pomegranate {Pumca Granatum), guava {Psidium 
pomiferum and P. pyrijerum) , tamarind (Tamanndus indtca), jack 
{Artocarpus integrifolia) , custard-apple {Anona squamosa), papaw 
{Carica Papaya), .shaddock [Citrus decumana), and .several varieties 
of fig, melon, orange, lime and citron. According to the verdict of 
Europeans, no native fruits can compare with tho.se of England. 
But the mangoes of Bombay, f)f Multan, and of Malda in Bengal, 
and the oranges of Nag|mr and the Khasi hills, enjoy a high rcpnla- 
lioii ; while the guavas of Madras are made into an excellent preserve 
Spires — Among .spices, for the preparation of curry and other hot 
dishes, turmeric and cliiliies hold the first place, being very generally 
cultivated. Next in importance come ginger, coriander, aniseed, 
black cummin, and fenugreelc T’eppcr profier is confined to the 
Malabar coast, from Kanara to Tra\^ancore Cardamoms are a 
valuable crop in the same locality, and also in the Nepalese 
Himalayas. Pan or betel-leaf is grown by a special caste in most 
parts of the country. Its cultivation requires constant care, but 
IS highly remunerative. The betel-nut or areca palm is chiefly 

S -OMm in cerlain fav(nired localities, snrh as the deltaic districts of 
engal and the highlands of southern India, 

/’d/ws.— Besides betel-nut (Areca Catechu), the palm.s of India 
include the coco-nut (CotuA nucifera), the bastard date [Phoenix 
sylvestris), the palmyra [Bora^sus flabellifer), and the true date 
[Phoenix dactvlifera). The coco-nut, which loves n sandy soil and 
a moist climate, is found in greatest perfeetion along the .strip of 
coast-line that Iringes the west of the peninsula, wliere it ranks next 
to rice as the staple product. The bastard date, grown chiefly m 
the country round Calcutta and in the north-east of the Madras 
presidency, supplies both the jaggery sugar of commerce and in- 
toxicating liquors for local con.sumption. Spirit is also di.stilled jrom 
the palmyra, especially in the neigh bo urhoo<l of Bombay and in 
the south-east of Madras The true date is almost confined to Smd. 

Sugar.- Sugar is manufactured both from the sugar-cane and 
from the bastard date-palm, but the total production is inadequate 
to the local demand. TKe best cane is grown in the United Provinces, 
on irrigated land. It is an ex):)onsive croj), requiring much attention’, 
and not yielding a return within the year ; but the profits are pro- 
portionately large. The normal area under sugar-cane in India is 
generally about 3 million acres, chiefly in the United Provinces, Ben- 
gal, and the Punjab. A large share of the produce is consumed in 
the form of gur or unrefined sugar, and the market for thi.s prepara- 
tion 16 independent of foreign competition. The total import of 
sugar in 1905- 190O was valued at ;^5,i82,ooo, chiefly from Java and 
Mauritius. 

Indigo. — Owing to the manufacture of synthetic indigo by German 
chemists the export trade in indigo, which was formerly the most 
important bu.siness carried on by European capital iii India, has 
been almost entirely ruined. In the early years of the 19th century 
there were colonies of English planters in many distncts of Bengal, 
and it was calculated that the planters of North Behar alone had a 
turnover of a million sterling The industry suffered depression 
owing to the indigo riots of i860 and the emancipation of the 
peasantry by the T.and Act of 1859 ; but in the closing decade of 
the century it received a much more disastrous blow from the 
invention of the German chemi.sts In 1895-1896 the area under 
indigo was 1,570,000 acres, and the value of the exports ;^3,569,7oo, 
while in 1905-1906 the area had sunk to 383,000 acres, and the value 
of the exports to ;^39o,879. The only hope of rescuing the industry 
from total disappearance lies in the fact that the natural indigo gives 
a faster dye than the manufactured product, while an effort has also 
been made to introduce the Java-Natal seed into India, which gives 
a much heavier yield, and so may be better able to compete in price 
with synthetic indigo. 

Tea.^The cultivation of tea in India began within the memory of 
men still living, and now has replaced indigo as the chief article for 
European capital, more particularly in Assam. Unlike coffee-plant- 
ing the enterprise owes its origin to the initiation of government, 
and has never attracted the attention of the natives. Early travellers 
reported that the tea- plant was indigenous to the soutliem valleys 
of the Himalayas ; but they were mistaken in the identity of the 
shrub, which was the Osyris nepalensis. The real tea [Thea viridis), a 
plant akin to the camellia, grows wild in Assam, being commonly 
found throughout the hilly tract between the valleys of the Brahma- 
putra and the Barak. There it sometimes attains the dimensions of 
a large tree ; and from that, as well as from other indications, it has 
been plausibly inferred that Assam is the original home of the plant. 
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which waa thence introduced at a prehistoric date into Chinas The 
real progress of tea-plaoting in Assam dates from about 1831. and 
was greatly assisted by the promulgation of the Waste-land Rules 
of 1854. By 1859 there were already fifty-one gardens in existence, 
owned by private individuals ; and the enterprise had extended 
from its original headquarters in Lakhimpur and Sibsagar as far 
down the Brahmaputra as Kamrup. In 1856 the tea>-pUnt was 
discovered wild in the district of Cachar in the Barak valley, and 
European capital was at once directed to that quarter. At about the 
same time tea-planting was introduced mto the neighbourhood of 
the sanatorium of Darjeeling, among the Sikkim Himalayas. The 
success of these undertakings engendered a wild spirit of speculation 
in tea companies both in India and at home, which reached its climax 
in 1865. The industry recovered but slowly from the efiects of this 
disastrous crisis, and did not again reach a stable position until 1869. 
Since that date it has rapidly but steadily progressed, and has been 
ever opening new fields of enterprise. At tlic head of the Bay of 
Bengal in Chittagong district, side by .side with coffee on the Nilgiri 
hills, on the lorcst-clad slopes of Kumaon and Kangra, amid the 
low-lying jungle of the Bhutan Dwars, and even in Arakan, the 
energetic pioneers ot tea-planting have established their industry. 
Different degrees of success may have rewarded them, but in no case 
have they abandoned tlie struggle. The area under tea, of which 
nine-tenths lies in the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
expanded by 83 % during the sixteen years from 1885 to 1901, while 
tlie production increased by lOy %. This great rise in the supply, 
unaccompanied by an equal expansion of the market for Indian tea, 
involved the industry in great difficulties, to meet which it became 
necessary to restrict the area under tea as far as possible, and to 
reduce the quantity of leaf taken from the plant, thus at the same 
time improving the quality of the tea. The area under tea in 1885 
was 283,925 acres and the yield 71,525,077 while in 1905 the area 
had increa.sed to 527,290 acres and the yield to 222,360,132 lt>, while 
the export alone was 214,223,728 lb. As niuch as 92 % ot the cxiiort 
goes to the United Kingdom, where China tea has been gradually 
ousted by tea from India and Ceylon. The other cliief countries that 
afford a market for Indian tea arc Canada, Rus.sia, Australia, Turkey 
in Asia, Persia, and the United States. India's consumption of tea 
IS computed to average 8] million pounds, of which 5^ millions are 
Indian and the remainder Chinese. There should therefore be 
considerable room for expansion in tlie liomc market. In 1905 there 
were 134 tea-planting companies registered in India, alx)ut 80 % of 
the capital being held by shareholders in London, 

Coffee . — The cultivation of coffee is confined to .southern India, 
though attempts have been made to introduce the plant both into 
Lower Burma and mto the Eastern Bengal district of Chittagong. 
The coffee tract may be roughly defined as a section of the landward 
slope of the Western Ghats, extending from Kanara in the north to 
Travancore in the extreme south. That tract includes almost the 
wliole of Coorg, the distnets of Kadur and Hassan in Mysore, the 
Nilgin hills, and the Wynaad. The cultivation lias also extended to 
the Shevaroy hills in Salem district and to the Palm hills in Madura. 

Unlike tea, coffee was not introduced into India by European 
enterprise ; and even to the present day its cultivation is largely 
followed by the natives. The Malabar coast has always enjoyed a 
direct commerce with Arabia, and at an early date gave many con- 
verts to Islam. One of the.se converts. Baba Budan by name, is 
said to have gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca and to have brought 
back with him the coffee l:)erry, which he planted on the hill range 
m Mysore still called after liim. According to local tradition this 
ha ipened more than two centuries ago. The shrubs thus sown lived 
oiii but the cultivation did not .spread until the beginning of the 19th 
century. The state of Mysore and the Baba Budan range also 
witnessed the first opening of a coftee-prden by an English planter 
about 1840. The success of this experiment led to the extension of 
coffee cultivation into the neighbouring tract of Manjarabad, also 
in Mysore, and into the Wynaad subdivision of the Madras di.strict 
of Malabar. From 1840 to i860 the enti^rise made .slow progress ; 
but since the latter date it has spread with great rapidity along the 
whole line of the Western Ghats, clearing away the primeval forest, 
and opening a new era of prosperity to the labouring classes. The 
export of coffee in 1905 was 360,000 cwt., being the highest for sixteen 
years. The over-supply of cheap Brazilian coffee in the consuming 
markets caused a heavy fall in prices at the beginning of the decade, 
tl«5 average price in iJondon in 1901 being 47s. per cwt. compared 
with lois. in 1894. The United lOngdom and France are the chief 
consumers. An agreement with France at the beginning of the 
decade secured to Indian produce imported into that country the 
benefits of the minimum tariff, thus protecting the coffee industry 
from taxation in French ports on a sc^e which would have seriously 
hampered the trade. There is practically no local market for coffee 
in India. 

Cinchona . — The cultivation of cinchona was introduced into India 
in the year 1860 iwider the au.spices of government, owing to the 
efforts of Sir Clements Markham, and a stock of plants was prepared 
and distributed to planters in the Nilgiris and in uwrg. At the same 
time governmental plantations were established in the Nilgiri hills 
and at Darjeeling, and l^ese have been continued up to the present 
time. A considerable amount of the bark from private plantations 
is bought by the government and treated at the government factories. 


The sulphate of quinine and the cinchona febrifuge thna poodiioed are 
issued lor the most part to medical officera in the vsodous puovmoeo, 
to gaols, and to the autitorities of native states ; but a Imfge and 
increasing amount is disposed of in< the form of 5-gratn packets, 
costing a farthing each, throu§|h the medium of the posthoffioes. 
This system brings the drug ea^y within the reach of the people. 

Catie . — Throughout the whole of India, except in Sind and< the 
western districts of the Punjab, homed cattle are the only beasts 
used for ploughing. The well-known humped species of cattle pre- 
dominates everywhere, being divided into many varieties. Owing 
partly to unfavourable conditions of climate and soil, partly to the 
insufficiency of grazing ground, and portly to the want of selection 
in breeding, the general condition of the cattle is miserably poor. 
As cultivation advances, the area of waste land available for grazing 
steadily diminishes, and the prospects of the poor beasts are beaming 
worse rather than better. Their only hope lies in the introduction of 
fodder crops as a regular stage in the agnculturaJ course. There are, 
however, some fine breeds in existence. In Mysore the amnt mahal, 
a breed said to have been introduced by Hyder Ali for military 
purposes, is still kept up by the state. In the Madras districts of 
Nellore and Kurnool the indigenous breed has been greatiy improved 
under the stimulus of cattle shows and prizes founded by JBritish 
officials. In the Centi*al Provinces there is a peculiar breed of trotting 
bullocks wliich is in great demand for wheeled carriages. The large 
and liandsome oxen of Gujarat in Bombay and of Hariana in the 
Punjab are excellently adapted for drawing heavy loads in a sandy 
soil. The fodder famines that accompanied the great famines of 
1897 and 1900 proved little short of disastrous to the cattle in the 
affected provinces. In Gujarat and the arid plains of the south-east 
Ihmjab tlie renowned herds almost disappeared. In the affected 
districts of the Punjab the loss of cattle averaged from 17 to 45 % of 
the whole. In Kajputana more tVian half of its thirteen or fourteen 
millions of stock is said to have perished in 1900 alone. In one state 
the I0.SS amounted to 90 and in four others to 70 %. In Gujarat 
hall ol its million cattle perished in spite of the utmost efforts to 
obtain fodder. The worst cattle are to be found alwTiys in the deltaic 
tracts, but there their place is to a large extent taken by buffaloes. 
The.se last are more hardy than ordinary cattle ; their character is 
maintained by cros.sing the cows witli wild bulls, and their milk yield.s 
the best ghi or clarified butter. Along the valley of the Indus, and 
m the sandy desert which stretches into Kajputana, camels supersede 
cattle for agncultural operations. The breed of hones has generally 
deteriorated since the demand lor military purposes has declined with 
the estalilishmcnt of British supremacy. In Bengal Proper, and also 
in Madras, it may be broadly said that horses are not bred. But 
horses are still required for the Indian army, the native cavalry, 
and the police ; and in order to maintain the supply of remounts a 
civil veterinary department was founded in 1892, transferred in 1903 
to the army remount department Horse-breeding is carried on 
cliiefly in tlie Punjab, the United Provincea, and Muchistan, and 
government keep a number ol stallions in the various provdnees. 
Formerly Norfolk trotters held the first place in jpomt of number, 
but their place has been taken in recent years by English tlK>rougb- 
breds, Arabs, and especially Australians. For tlic supj^y of ordnance, 
baggage, and transport mules a large number of donkey stallions 
have been imported by tlic government annually from various 
European and other sources. But the supply of suitable animals is 
not gc>od, and their cost is large ; so the breeding of donkey stallions 
has been undertaken at the Hissar farm in the Punjab. 

Forests . — The forests of India, both as a source of natural wealth 
and as a department of the adnomistration, are beginning to receive 
their proper share of attention. Up to tlic middle of the 19th century 
the destruction of forests by timber-cutters, by charcoal-burners, 
and above all by shifting cultivation, was allowed to go on every- 
where unchecked. The extension of cultivation was considered as 
the chief care of government, and no regard wa.s paid to the im- 
provident waste going on on all .sides. But as the pressure of popula- 
tion on the soil became more den.se, and the construction of railways 
increased the demand for fuel, the question of forest conservation 
forced itself into notice. It was recognized that the inheritance of 
future generations was being recklessly .sacrificed to satisfy the im- 
moderate desire for profit. And at the .same time the importance of 
forests as affecting the general meteorology of a country was being 
learned from bitter experience in Europe. On many pounds, 
therefore, it became necessary to preserve what remained of the 
fore.sts in India, and to repair the mischief of previous ncsglect even 
at con.siderable expense. In 1844 and 1847 the subject was actively 
taken up by the governments of Bombay and Madras. In 1864 Dr 
Brandis was appointed inspector-general of forests to the government 
of India, and in the following year an act of the legislature was 
passed (No. VII. of 1865). The regular training of candidates for 
the Forest Department in the schools of France and Germany dates 
from 1867. In the interval that has since elapsed, sound pnnciples 
of forest administration have been gradually extended, Indiscrimin- 
ate timber-cutting has been prohibited, the burning of the jungle by 
the hUl tribes has been confined within bounds, large areas have been 
surveyed and demarcated, plantations have been laid out, and, 
generally, forest conservation has become a reality. Systematic 
conservancy of the Indian forests received a great impetus from the 
pa.ssing of the Forest Law in 1878, which gave to the government 
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powers of dealing with private rights in the forests of which the chief 
proprietary right is vested in the state. The Tainine Commission of 
1878 urged the importance of forest conservancy as a safeguard to 
agriculture, pointing out that a supply of wood for fuel was necessary 
if cattle manure was to be used to any extent for the fields, and also 
that forest growtli served to retain the moisture in the subsoil. They 
also advised the protection and extension of communal rights of 
pasture, and the panting of the higher slopes with forest, with a view 
to the possible increase of the water-supply. These recommendations 
emboefy the principle upon which the management of the state 
forests is based. In 1894 the government divided forests into four 
classes ; forests the preservation of which is essential on climatic or 
physical grounds, forests which supply valuable timber for commercial 
purposes, minor forests, and pasture lands. In the first class the 
special purpose of the forests, such as the protection of the plains 
from devastation by torrents, must come before any smaller interests. 
The second class includes tracts of teak, sal or deodar timber and the 
like, where private or village rights of user are few. In these forests 
every reasonable facility is afforded to the people concerned for the 
full and easy satisfaction of their needs, which are generally for small 
timber for building or fuel, fodder and grazing for their cattle, and 
edible products for themselves ; and considerations of forest income 
are subordinated to those purposes. Restrictions necessary for the 
jiroper conservancy of the forests are, however, imposed, and the 
system of shifting cultivation, which denudes a large area of forest 
growth in order to place a small area under crops, is held to cost more 
to the community than it is worth, and is only permitted, under due 
regulation, where forest tribes depend on it lor their sustenance. 
In the tliird place, there are minor forests, which produce inferior or 
smaller timber. These are managed mainly in tlie interests of the 
surrounding population, and supply grazing or fuel to them at 
moderate rates, higher charges being levied on consumers who are 
not inhabitants of the locality. The fourth class includes pastures 
and grazing grounds. In these even more than in the third cla.ss 
the interests of the local community stand first. The state forests, 
which are under the control of the forest department, amounted in 
1901-1902 to about 217,500 sq. m., or more than one-fifth of the 
total area of British India, varying from 61 % in Burma to 4 % in 
the United Provinces. 

Timbers . — A large part of the reserved forests, where the control of 
the forest department is most complete, consists of valuable timber, 
in which the first place is held by teak, found at its best in Burma, 
especially in the upper division, and on the south-west coast of India, 
in Kanara and Malabar, It is also the most prevalent and valuable 
product of the forests at the foot of the Ghats in Bombay, and along 
tlie Satpura and Vindhya ranges, as far as the middle of the Central 
I’rovinces. Here it meets the sal^ which however is more especially 
found in the sub- Himalayan tracts of the United Provinces and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. In the Himalayas themselves the 
deodar and other conifers form the bulk of the timber, while in the 
lower ranges, such as the Khasi hills in Assam, and those of Burma, 
various pines are prominent. In the north-ea.st of A.s.sam and in the 
north of Upper Burma the Ficus elastica, a species of india-rubber tree, 
is found. The sandal-wood flourishes all along the southern portion 
of the Ghats, e.specially about Mysore and Coorg ; and in the same 
regions, as well as in Upper India, the blackwood occurs. A valuable 
tree, known as the padouk, is at present restricted almost entirely 
to the Andaman Islands, with a scattering in Lower Burma. There 
are many other timber trees that are in general demand in different 
parts of India, but the above are the best known outside that country. 
1‘here is also the universal bamboo, and in the north-western tracts 
the equally useful rattan. The annual timber yield of the Indian 
forests IS about fifty millions of cubic feet, excluding what is used for 
local purpo.ses. About lialf of this quantity comes from the fore.sts 
of Burma, where large amounts of teak and other woods are annually 
extracted, chiefly through the agency of private firms. It is, how- 
ever, only the more valuable of the woods, such as teak, sandal- wood, 
ebony and the like, which find a market abroad. The total value of 
the export trade in forest produce averages between il and 2 
millions annually. 

Manufactures. 

Manufacturing industries are being slowly developed in 
India, though their growth has not yet materially affected 
the pressure on the land. Next to agriculture, weaving is the 
most important industry in the country, the cotton-mills of 
Bombay and the jute mills of Bengal having increased greatly 
of recent years. On the other hand, the old indigenous industries 
of India decayed greatly during the latter part of the 19th 
century. The colonies of hand-workers in silk, cotton, carpets, 
brass and silver ware, wood and ivory, and other skilled crafts- 
men, which formerly existed in various parts of India, have 
fallen off both in the extent of their output and in the artistic 
excellence of their work. An attempt has been made to 
remedy the evil by means of schools of art, but with little 
result. 
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Cotton . — Cotton is the staple article of clothing in Eastern countries, 
and Indian cotton and other piece goods used to find a ready market 
in Europe before the English cotton manufacturer had arisen. When 
European adventurers found the way to India, cotton and silk always 
formed part of the rich cargoes that they brought home, and the early 
settlers were always careful to fix their abode amid a weaving 
population, at Surat, Calicut, Masulipatam or Hugh. But now the 
mxger part of the cotton goods used in India is manufactured in mills 
m that country or in England, and the handloom weavers' output 
IS Confined to the coarsest kinds of cloth, or to certain special kinds 
of goods, such as the turbans and “ saris " of Bombay, or the mu.slins 
of Arni, Cuddapah, and Madura in Madras, and of Dacca in Bengal. 
The extent to which village industries still survive is shown by the 
fact tliat according to the census of 1901 there were 5,800,000 hand- 
loom weavers in India against only 350,000 workers in cotton mills. 

The present importance of the cotton crop dates only from the 
crisis in Lancashire caused by the American War. Prior to 1 8bo the 
exports of raw cotton from India used to average less than 3 millions 
sterling a year, mostly to China ; but after that date they rose by 
leaps, until in 1866 they reached the enormous total of 37 millions. 
Then came the crash, caused by the restoration of peace in the 
United States, and the exports fell, until they now average little more 
than 8 millions a year. The fact is that Indian cotton has a short 
staple, and cannot compete with the best American cotton for 
.spinning the finer qualities of yarn. But while the cotton famine 
was at Its height, the cultivators were intelligent enough to make 
the most of their opportunity. The area under cotton increased 
enormou.sly, and the growers managed to retain in their own hands a 
lair share of the profit. Tlie principal cotton-growing tracts are the 
plains of Gujarat and Kathiawar, whence Indian cotton has received 
in the Liverpool market tlie histone name ol " Surat " ; the high- 
lands of the Deccan, and the valleys of the Central Provinces and 
Berar. The total area under cotton in 1905-1906 was 20^ million 
acres, and the export was 7,396,000 cwt. 

It was estimated in 1905 that the world's output of cotton was 
19,000,000 bales, of which 13I millions were produced in the United 
States, 3 millions in India, and nearly il millions in Egypt, Japan 
and China being India's best customers for the raw article. At the 
same time the total number of spindles employed in working up the 
world's raw cotton was 116 millions, of which 48 millions were in the 
United Kingdom, 24 miUions in the United States, and a little over 
5 millions in India. There were 203 cotton mills in India, employing 
a daily average of i9(),369 persons. The Bombay Presidency jxis- 
sessed 70 % of the mills and much the same percentage of spindles and 
looms. The industry dates from 1851, when t he first mill was started . 
But though India has .sjiecial advantages in home grown cotton and 
cheap labour, the labour is so inefficient as to make competition 
with Europe dilhcult. It is calculated that an Indian power-loom 
weaver working 72 hours a week can turn out 70 tb of cloth, while a 
European working 54 hours can turn out 468 lb, and that one Lan- 
cashire weaver can do the work of six Indian power-loom weavers 
and nine hand-loom weavers. While these figures hold good, India 
cannot be a serious competitor with Europe 111 the cotton industry. 

Jute — Next to cotton, jute is the most important and prosperous 
of Indian manufactures. With the advance of commerce it is more 
and more required for its best-known use, as .sacking for produce. 
Au.stralia and Argentina need it for wool and wheat, Chili and Brazil 
for nitrates and coffee, Asiatic countries for nee, and the world as a 
whole for its increased output of produce. The supply has not kept 
pace with the demand, and the consequence was a steady apprecia- 
tion in price from 1901 onwards. The cultivation of jute is confined 
to a comparatively restneted area, more than three -fourths of the 
total acreage bemg in eastern Bengal and Assam, while nearly the 
whole of the remaining fourth is in Bengal. In 1907, however, 
experiments were made towards growing it in other parts of India. 
liiBehar it has begun to replace indigo, and some success wasachieved 
in Orissa, Assam and Madras ; but jute is a very exhausting crop, 
and requires to be planted in lands fertilized with silt or else with 
manure. About half the total crop is exported, and the remainder 
used in the jute mills centred round Calcutta, which supply cloth and 
bags for the gram export trade. The number of jute mills in 1904 
was 38, employing 124,000 hands, and since then the number has 
tended constantly upwards. The export of jute in 1905-1906 was 
14,480,000 cwt. with a value of /12, 350,000. 

Silk . — The silk industry in India has experienced many vici.s8i- 
tudes. Under the East India Company large quantities of mulberry 
silk were produced chiefly in Bengal, and exported to Europe ; and 
Malda, Murshidabad, and other places in that province have long 
been famous for their silk manufactures. Other kinds of silk are 
native to certain parts of India, such as those produced by the 
“ castor oil " and the muga silkworms of Assam ; but the chief of 
the wild silks is the tussore silk, which is found in the jungles nearly 
throughout India. Large quantities of comparatively coarse silk are 
made from silk so produced. In Assam silk is still the national dress, 
and forms the common costume of the women, but the men are 
relinquishing it as an article of daily wear in favour of cotton. 
Amongst the Burmese, however, silk still holds its own. Owing to 
disease among the silk-worms tbe industry has decUned of recent 
years ; and in i88(j an in^iry was held, which resulted in putting 
the silk-rearing industry of ^ngal on a better basis. The most nopef ul 
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ground, however, for the industry is Kashmir, where Sir Thomas 
Wardle reported that the silk was of as high a quality as from any 
part of the world. The most important seat of the silk- weaving 
industry is Bengal, but there are few parts of India where some silk 
fabrics are not woven. The silk weavers of India possess the very 
highest skill in their craft, and with competent and energetic manage- 
raentand increased capital the industry could be revived and extended. 

Other Manufactures,-— The demand of the Indian population for 
woollen fabrics is very small in comparison with that for cotton, and 
although the manufacture of blankets is carried on in many pa^ of 
India, the chief part of the indigenous woollen industry was origin- 
ally concerned with shawls. Kashmir shawls were at one time 
famous, but the industry is practically extinct. The chief seat of 
the woollen industry now is the Punjab, where a considerable number 
of weavers, thrown out of work by the decline of the shawl industry, 
have taken to carpet- making. The chief centre of this industry is 
Amritsar. The output of the woollen mills is chiefly used for the 
army and the police. In addition to these and the cotton and jute 
mills there are indigo factories, rice mills, timber mills, coflee works, 
oil mills, iron and brass foundries, tile factories^ printing presses, 
lac factories, silk mills, and paper mills. There is a large trade in 
wood-carving, the material being generally Indian ebony in northern 
India, .sandal-wood in southern India, and teak in Burma and else- 
where. 

From an artistic point of view the metal manufactures are one of 
the most important products of India. 

Brass and Copper Work — The village brazier, hke the village 
smith, manufactures the necessary vessels for dome.stic use. Chief 
among these vessels is the lota, or globular bowl, universally used in 
ceremonial ablutions. The form of the lota, and even the style of 
ornamentation, has been handed down unaltered from the earliest 
times. Benares enjoys the first reputation for work in bra.ss and 
copper. In the south, Madura ana Tanjorc have a similar fame ; 
and in the west, Ahmedabad, Poona and Nasik. At Bombay itself 
large quantities of imported copper arc wrought up by native braziers. 
The temple bells of India are well known for the depth and purity of 
their note. In many localities the braziers have a special repute 
Cither for a peculiar alloy or for a particular process of ornamenta- 
tion Silver is sometimes mixed with the brass, and in rarer cases 
gold. The brass or rather bell-metal ware of Murshidabad, known 
as kha^rat, has more than a local reputation, owing to the large ad- 
mixture of silver in it. 

Pottery is made in almost every village, from the small vessels 
required in cooking to the large jars used for stonng grain and 
Pottery occasion^ly as floats to ferry persons across a swollen 
stream. But, though the industry is universal, it has 
hardly anywhere risen to the dignity of a fine art. Sind is the only 
province of India where the potter's craft is pursued with any regard 
to artistic considerations ; and there the industry is said to have 
been introduced by the Mahommedans. Sind pottery is of two kinds, 
encaustic tiles and ve.ssels for domestic use. In both cases the 
colours are the same, — turquoise blue, copper green, dark purple or 
golden brown, under an exquisitely transparent glaze. The usual 
ornament is a conventional flower pattern, pricked in from paper and 
dusted along the pricking. The tiles, which arc evidently of the 
same origin as tho.se of Persia and Turkey, are chiefly to be found in 
the ruined mosques and tombs of the old Mussulman dynasties ; 
but the indu.stry still survives at the little towns of Saidpur and 
Bubri. Artistic pottery is made at Hyderabad, Karachi, Tatta and 
Hala, and also at Multan and Lahore in the Punjab. The Madura 
pottery deserves mention from the elegance of its form and the 
nchness of its colour. The United Provinces have, among other 
specialties, an elegant black ware with designs in white metal worked 
into its surface. 

Mineral Resources, 

Putting a.side salt, which has been already treated, the chief 
mining resources of India at the present day are the coal mines, 
the gold mines, the petroleum oil-fields, the ruby mines, man- 
ganese deposits, mica mines in Bengal, and the tin ores and 
jade of Burma. Other minerals which exist but have not 
yet been developed in paying quantities are copper ore, alum, 
gypsum and plumbago. 

Coal . — Coal has been known to exist in India since 1774, The 
first mine at Raniganj dates from 1820, and has been regularly 
worked up to the present time. Coal of varying quality exists under 
a very extensive area in India, being found in almost every province 
and native state with the exception of Bombay and Mysore. In 
respect, however, of both the number and size of its mines Bengal 
comes easily first, with seven-eighths of the total output, the largest 
mines being those of Raniganj, Jherria, and Giridih, while the 
Singareni mine in Hyderabad comes next. Many of the Bengal 
mines, however, are very small. There are some important mines in 
Assam and the Central Provinces. The importance of the Indian 
coal production lies in the hope that it holds out for the development 
of Indian industries, especially in connexion with the nascent iron 
and steel industry. Coal and iron are found in conjunction in the 
Central Provinces, and the Tata Company lias recently been formed 
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to work them on a large scale. The railways already use Indian coal 
almost ^clusively, and Indian coal is being taken 3^early in greater 
quantities by ships trading to Eastern ports. The total output in 
I905~i9<^ was 8,417,739 tons ; while there were 47 companies 
engaged in coal-mining, of which 46 were in Bengal. 

Gold. — ^The produebon of gold in India is practically confined to 
the Kolsu: gold fields in Mysore. An uncertain but unimportant 
amount is annually procured by sand-washing in various tracts of 
northern India and Burma ; and there have been many attempts, 
including the great boom of 1880, to work mines in the Wynaad 
district of the Madras Presidency. There are also mines in the 
Hyderabad state from which a small amount of gold is produced. 
But the output of gold in Mysore represents 99 % of the annual 
Indian yield. Modem mining at Kolar dates from i88t, but there 
are extensive old workings showing that much gold had been ex- 
tracted under native rule. The mines are worked under leases from 
the Mysore government, which secure to the state a royalty of 5 % 
of the gold produced. Up to the end of 1903 the total output of the 
Kolar mines reached the value of ;^i9,ooo,ooo. 

Iron. — In purity of ore, and in antiquity of working, the iron 
deposits of India probably rank first in the world. They are to be 
found in every part of the country, from the northern mountains of 
Assam and Kumaun to the extreme south of the Madras Presidency. 
Wherever there are hills, iron is found and worked to a greater or 
less extent. The indigenous method.s of smelting the ore, which are 
everywhere the same, and have been handed down unchanged through 
countless generations, yield a metal of the finest quality in a form 
well suited to native wants. But they require an extravagant supply 
of charcoal ; and even with the cheapness of native labour the pro- 
duct cannot compete in price with imported iron from England. 
European enterprise, attracted by the richness of the ore and the 
low rate of wages, has repeatedly tried to establish iron-works on a 
large scale ; but hitherto every one of these attempts has ended in 
f^lure with the exception of the iron-works at Barrakur in Bengal, 
first started in 18O5, which after many years of struggle seem to have 
turned the corner of success. The principal sources of iron-stone at 
present are the Madras ores, chiefly at Salem, the Chanda ores in the 
Central Provinces, and the ores obtained at and near Raniganj in 
Bengal 

jytroleum. — The great oilfields of the Indian empire are in Burma, 
which supplies 98 % of the total output. Of the remainder nearly 
all comes from Assam. In both provinces the growth of the yield has 
lieen very great, the total output in 1901 being six times aus large as in 
1892 ; blit even .so it has failed to keep pace witli the demand A 
regular service of steamers carries oil in bulk from Rangoon ^0 
Calcutta, and now Burmese oil competes with the Russian product, 
which had already driven the dearer American oil from the market 
(see Burma). 

Other Ores. — Mangane.se ore is found in very large quantities on a 
tract on the Madras coa.st about midway between Calcutta and 
Madras. Most of the ore goes to Great Britain. There are al.so 
valuable deposits of manganese in the Central Provinces and, it is 
believed, in Burma. The export of manganese, which had been only 
about ten years in existence m 1905-1906, amounted then to 316,694 
tons, with a value of ;^250,ooo. Mica has long been obtained in 
Bengal, chiefly in the Hazaribagh district, and there is a ruby- 
coloured variety which is held in great estimation. In Madras also 
a mica indusl^ ha.s recently grown up. Tin is found in the Tavoy 
and Mergui districts of Lower Burma, and has for many years been 
worked in an unprogressive manner chiefly by Chinese labour. In 
1900 tin of good quality was found in the Southern Shan States. 
Copper ore is found in many tracts throughout India, plumbago in 
Madras, and corundum in sou them India. 

Precious Stones. — Despite its legendary wealth, which is really due 
to the accumulations of ages, India cannot be said to be naturally 
rich in precious stones. Under the Mahommedan rule diamonds 
were a distinct .source of state revenue ; and Akbar is said to have 
received a royalty of ;^8o,ooo a year from the mines of Panna. But 
at the present day the .search for them, if carried on anywhere in 
British territory, is an in.significant occupation. The name of 
Golconda has passed into literature ; but that city, once the Mussul- 
man capital of the Deccan, was rather the home of diamond-cutters 
than the source of supply. It is beheved that the far-famed 
dianionds of Golconda actually came from the sandstone formation 
which extends across the .south-east borders of the nizam's dominions 
into the Madras districts of Gan jam and Godavari. A few poor 
stones are .still found in that region. Sambalpur, on the upper 
chamiel of the Mahanadi river in the Central Provinces, is another 
spot once famous for diamonds. So late as 1818 a stone is said to 
have been found there weighing 84 grains and valued at ;^5oo. The 
river-valleys of Chota Nagpur are also known to have yielded a 
tribute of diamonds to tneir Mahommedan conquerors. At the 
present day the only place where the search for diamonds is pursued 
as a regular industry is the native state of Panna in Bundelkhand. 
The stone.s are found by digging down through several strata of 
gravelly soil and washing the earth. Even there, however, the 

g ursuit is understood to be unremunerative, and has failed to attract 
European capitsd. At the present day the only important indus- 
tries are the rubies and jade of Burma. 'The former are worked by 
the Ruby Mines Company or by licensed native miners under the 
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company. The value of tiie rubies found has increased rapidly, and 
the company, which was for sometime worked unprofitably under the 
lease granted in 1896, has now, witli the aid of favourable treatment 
from the government, become more prosperous. Pearls are found off 
the southern coast of Madras and al .90 in the Mergui archipelago. 

Trade. 

The trade of India with foreign countries is conducted parUy 
by sea and partly across the land frontiers ; but the frontier 
trade, though capable of much extension, is only a small fraction 
of the whole. Tlie sea-borne trade is airried on chiefly through 
the four great ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, and Rangoon, 
of which Calcutta serves the fertile valley of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, Bombay serves the cotton-trade of western 
India, Karachi exports the wheat crop of the Punjab, and 
Rangoon the rice crop of Burma. Madras, which has been 
supplied with an artificial harbour, serves southern India, and 
Chittagong is rising into prominence as the point of departure 
for the lea and jute of eastern Bengal and Assam. The land 
trade is carried on with Persia, Afghanistan, Nepal, 'Iibct 
and western China. I'he now caravan route to Persia from 
Quetta by way of the Nushki railway offers facilities to traders, 
of wliich increasing advantage has been taken, but the trade 
is still .small. Afghanistan under Abdur Rahman imposed 
prohibitive imposts upon trade, and the present amir followed 
his father’s policy, but his visit to India in 1907 may result in 
improved relations. The trade with the tribes lying north of 
the Malakand Pass has improved considerably since the frontier 
war of 1897-98, but the\' are a poor community. Nepal takes 
the largest .share of the frontier trade. The trade with Tibet has 
slightly improved since the treat)' of Lha.sa of 1904, but it 
still amounts to only £90,000 annually. The trade with western 
China is about half a million annually, and shows signs of 
development. 

A review of Indian trade bv tlio director-general of the statistical 
department in India is annually presented to parliament, and there- 
_ . fore it is only necessary here to mention the main channels 

Exports, taken of recent years. The chiel exports arc 

raw cotton, cotton goods and >"arn, rice, wheat, oil-seeds, raw jute 
and jute-manufactures, hides and skins, tea, opium and lac. In 
1905-1906 there was great activity in both the cotton and jute 
industries In Bombay new cotton mills were erected, and old ones 
extended, liigh-speecl machinery was widely introduced, and 12,000 
new looms were set up. Similarly the pite trade far surpassed all 
records. The crop was a record one, but the demand far exceeded 
the .supply, the cultivators reaped profits of eight millions more than 
the previous year, and 2000 new looms were .set up in Calcutta. 
The tea outlook was good, and the coffee industry was recovering 
from the effects of plant disease and Brazilian competition But 
both the indigo and opium trades are dixlniing industries, which 
mean a .serious loss to the Indian exchequer. Indigo fell to about 
oiie-lcnth of its value in the pre^nous decade ; and an agreement was 
come to with China in 1907, by which the area under opium is to be 
gradually reduced. The total exports for 1903-1906 were valued at 

1 12 , 000,000 

The cliicf articles of import are cotton goods, cotton yarn, metals, 
sugar, mmeral oils, machinery and mill-work, woollen manufactures, 
provision.s, hardware and cutlery, silk, liquors, apparel, 
impor 8 . j^ajivvay material and chemicals. Cotton manufactures 
and yams are imported almost exclusively from the United Kingdom, 
and amount to about 40 % of the total trade. Metals, including 
hardware and cutlery, railway material, (.^c,, supply about a fifth. 
The only other important article of import is sugar, which came to 
about 3 millions in 1903-1906. The balance of trade ls always against 
India, because she is a debtor country, and has to pay interest on 
borrowed capital, and the " home charges " for the upkeep of the 
civil and military services and of the secretary of .state's establish- 
ment in Ixmclon The total imports for 1903-1906 were valued at 
82^ millions sterling, including 14 millions of gold and silver, which 
are continually hoarded by the people of India. 

Broadly speaking, the greater part of the internal trade remains 
ill the hands of the natives Europeans control the shipping business 
and have a share in the collection of some of the more 
c/sssJs^ valuable staples of exports, such as cotton, jute, oil-seeds 
and wheat. But the work of distribution and the adaptation 
of the supply to the demand of the consumer naturally fall to those 
who are l>cst acquainted with native wants. The Vaisya, or trading 
caste of Manu, has no longer any separate existence ; but its place is 
occupied by .several well-marked classes. On the western coast the 
Parsecs, by the boldness and extent of their operations, tread close 
upon the heels of the most prosperous Engksh houses. In the 
interior of the Bombay presidency business is mainly divided between 


two dasaes, the Bunniahs of Gujarat and the Marw^ia from 
Rajputana. Each of these profess a peculiar fonn of religion, the 
former being Vishnu vites of the Vailabhachari sect, the latter Jains. 
In the DeccBA their place is taken by Lingayuts from the south, who 
again follow their own form of Hinduism, which is an heretical 
species of Siva worship. Throughout Mysore, and in the north of 
Madras, Lingayats are still found, but along the eastern searboard the 
predoounating classes of traders are those named Cbetties and 
Komatis. In Bengal many of the upper castes of Sudrae have 
devoted themselves to general trade ; but there again ttie Jain 
Marwaris from Rajputana occupy the front rank. Their head- 
quarters are in Murshidabad district, and their agents are to be 
found throughout the valley of the Brahmaputra, as far up as the 
unexplored mnticr of China. 

Local trade is conducted either at the permanent bazaars of great 
tO'vns, at weekly markets held in certain villages, at annual gather- 
mg.s primarily held i'cx" religious purposes, or by means of rocs/ 
travelling brokers and agents. The cultivator himself, 
who IS the cliief producer and also the chief customer, 
knows little of the great towns, and expects the dealer to come to his 
own door. Each village ha.s at least one resident trader, who usually 
combines in his own person tlie functions of money-lender, gram 
dealer and cloth seller. The simple system of rural economy is 
entirely based upon the dealings or this man, whom it is the fashion 
sometimes to decry as a usurer, bul who is really the one thrifty 
person among an improvident population. Abolish the money- 
lender, and the general body of cultivators would have nothing to 
depend u])on but the harvest of a single year. The money-lender deals 
chiefly in grain and in specie. In those districts where the staples of 
export are largely grown, the cultivators commonly sell tlieir crops 
to travellmg brokers, who rc-sell to larger dealers, nnd so on until 
tlie commodities reach the hands of tlie agents of the great shipping 
houses. The wholesale trade thu.s rests ultimately wnth a com- 
paratively small number of persons, who have agencies, or rather 
corresponding firms, at the great central marts. Buying and selling 
in their aspects most characteristic of India are to be seen, not at 
these great towns, nor even at the weekly markets, but at the fairs 
which are held periodically at certain spots in most districts. 
Religion is alw'ays the ongmal pretext of these gatherings or melds, 
at some of wliich nothing is done beyond bathing in tlie river, or 
performing various superstitious ceremonies. But in the majority of 
cases religion has become a mere excuse for .secular business. Crowds 
of petty traders attend, bringing all those miscellaneous articles that 
can be packed into a pedlar’s wallet ; and the neighbouring villagers 
look forward to the occasion to satisfy alike their curiosity and their 
household wants. 

The control of the revenues of India is vested by act of jiarliament 
in the secretary of state for India in council. Subject to hi.s control 
the government of India enjoys a certain discretiomiry 
power, but no new expenditure may be incurred ■without 
lus sanction. Tliore is a special member for finance in the governor- 
general’s council, and all important matters are brought before the 
council. The central government keeps in its own liands certain 
revenues, such as .salt, the post-ofiice, telegraphs, railways, army 
and Indian Marine, in addition to the districts of Cnorg, Ajmere 
and the North \\T*st Frontier pro\unce. The other provinces raLse 
and admimstcr llieir own revenues, subject to the central control ; 
they are allo^ved a certain proportion of the revenue to meet their 
own administrative charges, and so have an interest in economical 
expenditure. The apportionment of the revenues is settled afresh 
every five years. In 1893 the Indian mints were closed to the free 
coinage of silver, and in 1899 the British sovereign was made legal 
tender at the rate of is. 4d. per rupee ; so tliat since that year^he 
finances of India have been iiraclically upon a gold basis. The 
principal heads of revenue are land, opium, salt, .stamps, excise, 
customs, assessed taxes, forests, registration and tributes from native 
states ; and the chid heads of expenditure are charges of collection, 
interest, post -office, telegraph and mint, civil departments, famine 
relief and insurance, railways, irrigation, other public works and 
army. The jioint most frequently criticized in the finances of India 
is the “ home charges " which amount on an average to about 
millions a year. Of this total about 9( millions are for interest on 
railways and oilier public works, 3 millions for pen.sions and furlough 
jiay for civil and military officers, 2! millions for .stores and i A millions 
miscellaneous These charges constitute the home expenditure on 
revenue account, but there are also other remittances from India 
on capital account which bring up the total disbursements in England 
to an annual average of about 21 ( millions. 

Public Works. 

Public works in India fall under three categories — railways, 

; irrigation, and roads and buildings. The railways are managed 
in various ways, the other two classes of works are carried out 
through the agency of separate departments in Matos and 
i Bombay, and of officers of the government of India public 
I works department, cither under local or central control, in 
' other provinces. 
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Railway* in India serve different pirrposes^ihe ordinary 
purpose of trade and passenger communication, and also the 
MIwm m purposes of the safeguarding the internal and 

^ external peace of the country, and of protecting 
special districts against famine by facilitating the movement 
of grain. For this reason the interest on capital expended on 
all the lines cannot be judged by a purely commercial standard. 
They are administered in three separate ways— as guaranteed, 
state or assisted lines. In the early days of railway enterprise 
the agency of private companies guaranteed by the state was 
exclusively employed, and nearly all the great tnmk lines were 
made under this system, but the leases qf the last three of 
these lines, the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay, Baroda & 
Central India, and the Madras companies, fell in respectively 
in 1900, 1905 and 1907. In 1870 a new policy of railway de- 
velopment by the direct agency of the state was inaugurated ; 
and in 1880 the system of encouraging private enterprise by state 
assistance was again resorted to. Both agencies arc now em- 
ployed side by side. Tlie administration of railways was formerly 
under a secretary in the public works department ; but since 
J905 it has been placed in charge of a railway board, consisting 
of a president and two members, which is connected with, 
though not subordinate to, the department of commerce and 
industry. In 1908 the total length of railways open in India 
was 30,578 m., which carried 330 million passengers and 64 
million tons of goods, and yielded a net profit exceeding 4 %. 

Facilities for irrigation (q.v.) vary widely, and irrigation 
works differ both in extent and in character. The main distinction 

irrijration. rivers of northern India 

‘ are fed by the Himalayan snows, and, therefore, afford 
a supply of water which surpasses in constancy and volume 
any ot the rivers of the south. In Bombay and Madras almost 
all the irrigation systems, except in the deltas of tl-ie chief rivers, 
are dependent on reservoirs or ‘‘ tanks,” which collect the 
rainfall of the adjacent hills. In Sind and the Punjab there 
arc many canals which act merely as distributaries of the overflow 
of the great rivers at the time of inundation ; but where the 
utility of the canals has been incretised by permanent head- 
works the supply of water is perennial and practically inex- 
haustible, thus contrasting favourably with the less certain 
protection given by tanks. The Irrigation Commission of 1901 
advised an expenditure of 30 millions sterling, spread over a term 
of twenty years, and irrigating million acres in addition 
to the 47 millions already irrigated at that time ; but it was 
estimated that that programme would practically exhaust 
the irrigable land in India, and that some of the later works 
would l>e merely protective against the danger of famine, and 
would not be financially productive. 

In addition to tlic prox ision and maintenance of roads and the 
construction of ]>iiblic buildings, the department of public woiics also 
Bulidlnira works of a public nature, sucli as water-supply, 

^ sanitation, embankments, lighthouses, femes and bridges, 
roads wliich require technical skill. Koad-malang is an ordinary 
form of relief work in times of famine. In the faiiune of 
18CJ6-1897, for instance, 579 m. of now roads were made in the Central 
Provinces alone, and 819 m, were repaired. One of the finest roads 
in the world is the Grand Trunk Road which stretches across India 
from Calcutta to Peshawar, and which is metalled most of the way 
with kankavy a hard limestone outgrowth. The great buildings of 
ancient India are described under the names of the different cities 
which contain them. 

The post-office of India is under the control of a director-general, in 
subordination to the department of commerce and industry ; and tliis 
officer has under him a postmaster-general or deputy post- 
OWca master-general in each province. In 1906 the district post, 
originally provided for local convenience and maintained by 
a local cess, was amalgamated with the imperial post. The mileage 
oyer which mails are carried by railway has been constantly increasing 
with the development of the railway system, but a far larger number 
arc still carried by runners and lioats. The total number of letters, 
A:c., carried by the post exceeds 800 millions, and the service yields a 
small profit to the state. In connexion with the post-office there arc 
inland money-order and savings-bank businesses ; and in addition the 
value-pavable system, by which the post-office undertakes to 
recover from the addressee the value of an article sent by poet and 
to remit the amount to the sender, has found great popularity. 

Excluding the Indo-European telegraph wire, the whole telegraph 


sjrBtem of India forms an imperial charge, admiaistefod throngh a 
dkector-gdoeraL. The total lenj^ of Une is about m.. 

and the net profits of the sendee approximately pay - , 
for new exp^ltute on capital account 

T^egraphic communication with Europe is maintained 
by the caue of the Eastern Telemph Company via Adeoi aad by the 
Indo-EuxopjMui system, of whi^ tiie eastern portion from Teheran 
and Fao to Karachi belongs to the government of India, The admlnis 
tmtion of the Indo-European department is in London under the 
direct control of the secretary of state. The system comprises two 
sections. The first, called the Persian Gulf section, runs from 
Karachi to Bus^e, from Jask to Muscat, and from Bushire to Fao, 
where a connexion is made with the Ottoman government line. It 
includes also the Makran coast lines, running from Jask to Gnadur, 
and thence to Karachi. The second section, known as the Persian 
section, consists of land lines running from Bushfre to Teheran. 
These land' lines, as well as the Makran coast lines, are worked under 
a treaty with the Persian government. A connexion for extending 
the system through Persia was signed in 1901, the route to be followed 
being from Kashan near Teheran to the l^uchistan frontier via 
Yezd and Kerman. 
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History 

For an orthodox Hindu the history’ of India begins more than 
three thousand years l^efore the Christian era with tlie events 
detailed in the great epic of the Mahabharata ; but by the sober 
historian these can only be regarded as legends. See the article 
Inscriptions : section Indian^ for a discussion of the scientific 
basis of the early histor)^ It is needless to repeat here the 
analysis given in that article. The following account of the 
earlier period follows the main outlines of the traditional facts, 
corrected iis far as possible by the inscriptional record ; and 
further details will be found in the separate biographical, racial 
and linguistic articles, and those on the geographical areas into 
which India is administratively divided. 

Our earliest glimpses of India disclose two races struggling for 
the soil, the Dravidians, a dark-skinned race of aborigines, and 
the Aryans, a fair-skinned people, descending from 
the north-western passes. Ultimately the Dravidians 
were driven back into the southern tableland, and the great 
plains of Hindustan were occupied by the Aryans, who dominated 
the history of India for many centuries thereafter. 

The Rig*Veda forms the great literary memorial of the early 
Aryan settlements in the Punjab. The age of this primitive 
folk-song is unknown. The Hindus believe, without evidence, 
that it existed “ from before all time,” or at least 3001 years 
B.c. — nearly 5000 years ago. European scholars have inferred 
from astronomical dates that its composition was going on about 
1400 B.c. But these dates are themselves given in writings of 
later origin, and might have been calculated backwards. We 
only know that the Vedic religion had been at work long before 
the rise of Buddhism in the 6th century B.c. Nevertheless, the 
antiquity of the Rig-Veda, although not to be expressed in 
figures, is abundantly establisl>ed. The earlier hymns exhibit 
the Aryans on the north-western frontiers of India just starting 
on their long journey. They show us the Aryans on the banks 
of the Indus, divided into various tribes, sometimes at war with 
each other, sometimes united against the “ black-skinned ” 
aborigines. Caste, in its later sense, is unknown. Each father 
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of a family is the priest of his own household. The chieftain 
acts as father and priest to the tribe ; but at the greater festivals 
he chooses some one specially learned in holy offerings to conduct 
the sacrifice in the name of the people. The chief himself seems 
to have been elected. Women enjoyed a high position, and some 
of the most beautiful hymns were composed by ladies and 
queens. Marriage was held sacred. Husband and wife were 
both “ rulers of the house '' (dampati)^ and drew near to the 
gods together in prayer. The burning of widows on their 
husbands’ funeral-pile was unknown, and the verses in the 
Veda which the Brahmans afterwards distorted into a sanction 
for the practice have the very opposite meaning. 

The Aryan tribes in the Veda are acquainted with most of the 
metals. They have blacksmiths, coppersmiths and goldsmiths 
among them, besides carpenters, barbers and other artisans. 
They fight from chariots, and freely use the horse, although not 
yet the elephant, in war. They have settled down as husband- 
men, till their fields with the plough, and live in villages or 
towns. But they also cling to their old wandering life, with 
their herds and “ cattle-pens.” Cattle, indeed, still form their 
chief wealth, the coin (Lat. pecunta) in which payments of fines 
are made ; and one of their words for war literally means “ a 
desire for cows.” They have learned to build ” ships,” perhaps 
large river-boats, and seem to ha\'e heard something of the sea. 
Unlike the modem Hindus, the Aryans of the Veda ate beef, 
used a fermented liquor or beer made from the soma plant, 
and offered the same strong meat and drink to their gods. 
Thus the stout Aryans spread eastwards through northern 
India, pushed on from behind by later arri\'als of their own 
stock, and driving before them, or reducing to bondage, the 
earlier “ black-skinned ” races. They marched in whole com- 
munities from one river-valley to another, each house-father a 
warrior, husbandman and priest, with his wife and his little 
ones, and cattle. 

About the beginning of the 6th century B.c. the settled 
country between the Himalaya mountains and the Nerbudda 
river w^as divided into sixteen independent states, 
^taus. monarchies and some tribal republics, the most 

important of which were the four monarchies of 
Kosala, Magadha, the Vamsas and Avanti. Kosala, the 
modern kingdom of Oudh, appears to have been the premier 
state of India in 600 b.c\ Later the supremacy was reft from 
it by the kingdom of Magadha, the modern Behar {q.v.). South 
of Kosala lay the kingdom of the Vamsas, and .south of that 
again the kingdom of Avanti. In the north-west was Gandhara, 
on the banks of the Indus, in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. 
The history of these early states is only a confused record of 
war and intermarriages, and is still semi-mythical. The list of the 
sixteen states ignores everything north of the Himalayas, south 
of the Vindhyas, and east of the Ganges where it turns south. 

The principal cities of India at this date were Ayodhya, the 
capital of Kosala at the time of the Ramayana, though it after- 
wards gave place to SravastT, which was one of the 
six great cities of India in the time of Buddha: 
archaeologists differ as to its position. Baranasi, the 
modern Benares, had in the time of Megasthenes a circuit of 
25 m. Kosambi, the capital of the Vamsas, lay on the Jumna, 
230 m. from Benares. Rajagriha (Rajgir), the capital of 
Magadha, was built by Bimbisara, the contemporary of Buddha. 
Roruka, the capital of Sovira, was an important centre of the 
coasting trade. Sakela was sometime the capital of Kosala. 
Ujjayini, the modern Ujjain, was the capital of Avanti. None 
of these great cities has as yet been properly excavated. 

Jn those early days the Aryan tribes were divided into four 
S(X‘ial grades on a basis of colour : the Kshatriyas or nobles, 
who claimed descent from the early leaders ; the 
life. Brahmans or sacrificing priests ; the Vaisyas, the 
peasantry ; and last of all the Sudras, the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, of non-Aryan descent. Even 
below these there were low tribes and trades, aboriginal tribes 
and slaves. In later documents mention is made of eighteen 
gilds of work-people, whose names are nowhere given, but they 


probably included workers in wood, workers in metal, workers 
in stone, weavers, leather-workers, potters, ivory - workers, 
dyers, fisher-folk, butchers, hunters, cooks, barbers, flower- 
sellers, sailors, basket-makers and painters. 

It is supposed that sea-going merchants, mostly Dravidians, 
and not Aryans, availing themselves of the monsoons, traded 
in the 7th century b.c. from the south-west ports of India to 
Babylon, and that there they became acquainted with a Semitic 
alphabet, which they brought back with them, and from which 
all the alphabets now used in India, Burma, Siam and Ceylon 
have been gradually evolved. For the early inscriptional re- 
mains, see Inscriptions : India, The earliest written records 
in India, however, are Buddhist. The earliest written books are 
in Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit. 

The Buddhist Period. 

The systems called Jainism (see Jains) and Buddhism {q.v.) 
had their roots in prehistoric philosophies, but were founded 
respectively by Vardhamana Mahavira and Gotama Buddha, 
both of whom were preaching in Magadha during the reign of 
Bimbisara {c. 520 B.c.). 

During the next two hundred years Buddhism spread over 
northern India, perhaps receiving a new impulse from the 
Greek kingdoms in the Punjab. About the middle of the 3rd 
century b.c. Asoka, the king of Magadha or Behar, who reigned 
from 264 B.c. to 227 B.C., became a zealous convert to Buddhism. 
He is said to have supported 64,000 Buddhist priests ; he founded 
many religious houses, and his kingdom is called the Land of the 
Monasteries (Viliara or Behar) to this day. He did for Buddhism 
what Constantine effected for Christianity ; he organized it on 
the basis of a state religion. This he accomplished by five 
means — by a council to settle the faith, by edicts promulgating 
its principles, by a state department to watch over its purity, 
by missionaries to spread its doctrines, and by an authoritative 
collection of its sacred books. In 246 b.c. Asoka is said ‘ to 
have convened at Pataliputra (Patna) the third Buddhist council 
of one thousand elders (the tradition that he actually convened 
it rests on no actual evidence that we possess). Evil men, 
taking on them the yellow robe of the order, had given forth 
their own opinions as the teaching of Buddha. Such heresies 
were now corrected ; and the Buddhism of southern Asia 
practically dates from Asoka’s council. In a number of edicts, 
both before and after the synod, he published throughout India 
the grand principles of the faith. Such edicts are still found 
graven deep upon pillars, in caves and on rocks, from the 
Yusafzai valley beyond Peshawar on the north-western frontier, 
through the heart of Hindustan, to Kathiawar and Mysore on 
the south and Orissa in the east. Tradition states that Asoka 
set up 64,000 memorial columns ; and the thirty-five in.scriptions 
extant in our own day show how widely these royal sermons were 
spread over India. In the year of the council, the king also 
founded a state department to watch over the purity and to 
direct the spread of the faith. A minister of justice and religion 
(Dharma Mahamatra) directed its operations ; and, one of its 
first duties being to proselytize, he was specially charged with 
the welfare of the aborigines among whom its missionaries were 
sent. Asoka did not think it enough to convert the inferior 
races without looking after their material interests. Wells were 
to be dug and trees planted along the roads ; a system of medical 
aid was established throughout his kingdom and the conquered 
provinces, as far as Ceylon, for both man and beast. Officers 
were appointed to watch over domestic life and public morality, 
and to promote instruction among the women as well as the 
youth. 

Asoka recognized proselytism by peaceful means as a state 
duty. The rock inscriptions record how he sent forth mission- 
aries “ to the utmost limits of the barbarian countries,” to 
” intermingle among all unbelievers ” for the spread of religion. 
They shall mix equally with Brahmans and beggars, with the 

^ The historicity of this convention, not now usually admitted by 
scholars, is maintained by Bishop Copleston of Calcutta in his 
Buddhism, Primitive and Present (1908), 
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dreaded and the despised, both within the kingdom “ and in 
foreign cxjuntries, teaching better things.” Conversion is to be 
effected by persuasion, not by the sword. This character of a 
proselytizing faith which wins its victories by peaceful means 
has remained a prominent feature of Buddhism to the present 
day. Asoka, however, not only took measures to spread the 
religion ; he also endeavoured to secure its orthodoxy. He 
collected the body of doctrine into an authoritative version, in 
the Magadhi language or dialect of his central kingdom in 
Behar — a version which for two thousand years has formed the 
canon (pitakas) of the southern Buddhists. 

The fourth and last of the great councils was held in Kashmir 
under the Kushan king Kanishka (sec below). This council, 
which consisted of five hundred members, compiled three com- 
mentaries on the Buddhist faith. These commentaries supplied 
in part materials for the Tibetan or northern canon, drawn up 
at a subsequent period. The northern canon, or, as the Chinese 
proudly call it, the “ greater vehicle of the law,” includes many 
later corruptions or developments of the Indian faith as originally 
embodied by Asoka in the “ lesser vehicle,” or canon of the 
southern Buddhists. 

The Kanishka commentaries were written in the Sanskrit 
language, perhaps because the Kashmir and northern priests 
who formed his council belonged to isolated Aryan colonies, 
which had been little influenced by the growth of the Indian 
vernacular dialects. In this way Kanishka and his Kashmir 
council became in some degree to the northern or Tibetan 
Buddhists what Asoka and his council had been to the Buddhists 
of Ceylon and the south.^ 

Buddhism never ousted Brahmanism from any large part of 
India. The two systems co-existed as popular religions during 
more than a tliousand years (250 B.c. to about a.d. 
and^Brah- modern Hinduism is the joint product of 

maaiam, ' Certain kings and certain eras were intensely 

Buddhistic ; but the continuous existence of Brah- 
manism is abundantly proved from the time of Alexander 
(327 B.c.) downwards. The historians who chronicled his march, 
and the Greek ambassador Megasthenes, who succeeded them 
(300 B.c.) in their literary labours, bear witness to the pre- 
dominance of the old faith in the period immediately preceding 
Asoka. Inscriptions, local legends, Sanskrit literature, and the 
drama disclose the survival of Brahman influence during the 
next six centuries (250 b.c.-a.d. 400). From a.d. 400 we have 
the evidence of the Chinese pilgrims, who toiled through Central 
Asia into India as the birthplace of their faith. Fa-Hien entered 
India from Afghanistan, and journeyed down the whole Gangetic 
valley to the Bay of Bengal in a.d. 399-413. He found Brahman 
priests equally honoured with Buddhist monks, and temples to 
the Indian gods side by side with the religious houses of his 
own faith. Hsuan Tsang also travelled to India from China 
by the Central Asia route, and has left a fuller record of the 
state of the two religions in the 7th century. His journey 
extended from a.d, 629 to 645, and everywhere throughout India 
he found the two faiths eagerly competing for the suffrages of 
the people. By that time, indeed, Brahmanism was beginning to 
assert itself at the expense of the other religion. The monuments 
of the great Buddhist monarchs, Asoka and Kanishka, confronted 
him from the time he neared the Punjab frontier ; but so also 
did the temples of Siva and his “ dread ” queen Bhima. Through- 
out north-western India he found Buddhist convents and monks 
surrounded by “ swarms of heretics.” The political power was 
also divided, although Buddhist sovereigns predominated. A 
Buddhist monarch ruled over ten kingdoms in Afghanistan. 
At Peshawar the great monastery built by Kanishka was de- 
serted, but the populace remained faithful. In Kashmir king 
and jjeople were devout Buddhists, under the teaching of five 
hundred monasteries and five thousand monks. In the country 
identified with Jaipur, on the other hand, the inhabitants were 
devoted to heresy and war. 

* In iqo9 the excavation of a ruined stupa near Peshawar dis- 
closed a casket, with an inscription of Kanishka, and containing 
fragments of bones believed to be those of Buddha himself. 
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During the next few centuries Brahmanism gradually became 
the ruling religion. There are legends of persecutions instigated 
by Brahman reformers, such as Kumarila Bhatta and 
Sankar-Acharjya. But the downfall of Buddhism 
seems to have resulted from natural decay, and from i,*. 
new movements of religious thought, rather than 
from any general suppression by the sword. Its extinction is 
contemporaneous with the rise of Hinduism, and belongs to a 
subsequent part of this sketch. In the nth century, only 
outlying states, such as Kashmir and Orissa, remained faithful ; 
and before the Mahommedans fairly came upon the scene 
Buddhism as a popular faith had disappeared from India. 
During the last ten centuries Buddhism has been a banished 
religion from its native home. But it has won greater triumphs 
in its exile than it could ever have achieved in the land of its 
birth. It has created a literature and a religion for more than 
a third of the human race, and has profoundly affected the 
beliefs of the rest. Five hundred millions of men, or 35 % of 
the inhabitants of the world, still follow the teaching of Buddha. 
Afghanistan, Nepal, Eastern Turkestan, Tibet, Mongolia, 
Manchuria, China, Japan, the Eastern Archipelago, Siam, 
Burma, Ceylon and India at one time marked the magnificent 
circumference of its conquests. Its shrines and monasteries 
stretched in a continuous line from the Caspian to the Pacific, 
and still extend from the confines of the Russian empire to the 
equatorial archipelago. During twenty -four centuries Buddhism 
has encountered and outlived a series of powerful rivals. At 
this day it forms one of the three great religions of the world, 
and is more numerously followed than either Christianity or 
Islam. In India its influence has survived its separate existence : 
it supplied a basis upon which Brahmanism finally developed 
from the creed of a caste into the religion of the people. The 
noblest survivals of Buddhism in India are to be found, not 
among any peculiar body, but in the religion of the people ; 
in that principle of the brotherhood of man, with the reassertion 
of which each new revival of Hinduism starts ; in the asylum 
which the great Hindu sects afford to women who have fallen 
victims to caste rules, to the widow and the out-caste; in the 
gentleness and charity to all men, which takes the place of a 
poor-law in India, and gives a high -significance to the half 
satirical epithet of the “ mild ” Hindu. 

Hindu Period. 

The external history of India may be considered to begin 
with the Greek invasion in 327 b.c. Some indirect trade be- 
tween India and the Levant seems to have existed from very 
ancient times. Homer was acquainted with tin and other 
articles of Indian merchandise by their Sanskrit names ; and 
a long list has been made of Indian products mentioned in the 
Bible. In the time of Darius (see Persia) the valley of the 
Indus was a Persian satrapy. But the first Greek historian who 
speaks clearly of India was Hecataeus of Miletus (549-486 B.c.) ; 
the knowledge of Herodotus (450 B.c.) ended at the Indus ; 
and Ctesias, the physician (401 b.c.), brought back from his 
residence in Persia only a few facts about the products of India, 
its dyes and fabrics, its monkeys and parrots. India to the 
east of the Indus was first made known in Europe by the 
historians and men of science who accompanied Alexander the 
Great in 327 b.c. Their narratives, although now lost, are 
condensed in Strabo, Pliny and Arrian* Soon afterwards 
Megasthenes, as Greek ambassador resident at a court in Bengal 
(306-298 b.c.), had opportunities for the closest observation. 
The knowledge of the Greeks and Romans concerning India 
practically dates from his researches, 300 b.c. 

Alexander the Great entered India early in 327 b.c. Crossing 
the lofty Khawak and Kaoshan passes of the Hindu Kush, he 
advanced by Alexandria, a city previously founded 
in the Koh-i-Daman, and Nicaea, another city to 
the west of Jalalabad, on the road from Kabul to mmrch, 
India. Thence he turned eastwards through the 
Kunar valley and Bajour, and crossed the Gouraios (Panjkora) 
river. Here he laid siege to Mount Aomos, which is identified 
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^ some authorities with the modern Mahaban, though this 
identification was rejected by Dr Stein after an exhaustive 
survey of Mount Mahaban in 1904. Alexander crossed the 
Indus at Ohind, 16 m. above Attock, receiving there the sub- 
mission of the great city of Taxila, wliich is now represented 
by miles of ruins near the modern Rawalpindi. Crossing the 
ilydaspes (Jhelum) he defeated Porus in a great battle, and 
crossing the Acesincs (Chenab) near the foot of the hills and the 
Hydraotes (Ravi), reached the Hyphasis (Bcas). Here he was 
obliged by the temper of his army to retrace his steps, and 
retreat to the Jhelum, whence he sailed do>vn the river to its 
confluence with the Indus, and thence to Patala, probably the 
modern Hyderabad, From Patala the admiral Nearchos was 
to sail round the coast to the Euphrates, while Alexander 
himself marched through the wilds of Gedrosia, or modem 
Makran. Ultimately, alter suffering agonies of thirst in the 
desert, the army made its way back to the coast at the modern 
harbour of Pasin, whence tlie return to Susa in Persia was 
comparatively easy. 

During lus two years’ campaign in the Punjab and Sind, 
Alexander captured no province, but he made alliances, foundecl 
cities and planted garrisons. He liad transferred much territory 
to chiefs and cotilederacies devoted to his cause ; ever\^ petty 
court had its Greek faction ; and the detachments which he 
left behind at various positions, from the Afghan frontier to 
the Beas, and Irom near the base of the Himalaya to the Sind 
delta, were visible pledges of his return. At Taxila (Dehri- 
Shahan) and Nicaea (Mong) in the northern Punjab, at Alexandria 
(Uchch) in the southern Punjab, at Patala (Hyderabad) in Sind, 
and at other points along his route, he established military settle- 
ments of Greeks or allies. A large body of his troops remained 
in Bactria ; and, in the partition of the empire wliich followed 
Alexander's death in 323 b.c., Bactria and India eventually 
fell to Seleucus Nicatcjr, the founder of the Syrian monarchy 
(sec Seleucid). 

Meanwhile a new power had arisen in India. Among the 
Indian adventurers who throngi'd Alexanders camp in the 
Punjal), each with his plot for winning a kingdom 
or crushing a ri\'al, ( 'liandragupta Mauiv'a, an exile 
Maurya, ^^om the Gangetir valley, seems to have played a 
somewhat ignominious part He tried to tempt the 
wearied Greeks on the banks of the Beas with schemes of conquest 
in the rich south-eastern yJ^()^’inres ; but, having personally 
offended their leader, he had to fly the camp (326 b.c.). In 
the confused years w'hich followed, he managed with the aid o< 
plundering bands to form a kingdom on the ruins of the Nanda 
dynasty in Magadha or Hehar (321 B.r,). He seized the capital, 
Pataliputra, the modern Patna, established himself firmly in 
the Gangetir valley, and compelled the north-western princi- 
palities, Greeks and natives alike, to acknowledge his suzerainty. 
While, therefore, Seleurus was winning his way to the Syrian 
monarchy during the eleven years whkh followed Alexander’s 
death, Chandragupta was building up an empire in northern 
India. Seleurus reigned in Syria from 312 to 280 b.c., Chandra- 
gupta in the Gangetic valley from 321 to 2q6 b.c. In 312 B.c. 
the power of both had been consolidated, and the two new 
sov ereignties were brought face to face. In that year Seleucus, 
having recovered Babylon, proceeded to re-establish his authority^ 
in Bactria and the Punjab. In tlie latter province he 
found the Greek influence decayed. Alexander had left behind 
a mixed force of Greeks and Indians at Taxila. No sooner was 
he gone than the Indians rose and slew the Greek governor ; 
the Macedonians massacred the Indians ; a new governor, 
sent by Alexander, murdered the friendly Punjab prince, Porus, 
and was himself driven out of the country by the advance of 
Chandragupta from the Gangetic valley. Seleucus, after a 
war with Chandragupta, determined to ally himself with the 
new power in India rather than to oppose it. In return for 
five hundred elephants, he ceded the Greek settlements in 
the Punjab and the Kabul valley, gave his daughter to Chandra- 
gupta in marriage, and stationed an ambassador, Megasthenes, 
at the Gangetic court (302 b.c.). Chandragupta became familiar 


to the Greeks as Sandrocottus, icing of the Prasii ; his capital 
Pataliputra was called by them Pa^bothra. On the other 
hand, the names of Greeks and kings of Grecian dynasties 
appear in the rock inscriptions, under Indian forms. 


rrevious to tne time of Megasthenes the Greek idea of India was 
a very vague one. Their historians spoke of two classes of Indians— 
certam mountainous tribes who dwelt in northern Afghanistan under 
the Caucasus or Hindu Kush, and a maritime race living on the coast 
of Baluchistan. Of the India of modern geography lying beyond the 
Indiis they practically knew nothing. It was this India to the east of 
the Indus that Megasthenes opened up to the western world He 
de.scnbes the classiii cation of the people, dividing tlicm, however 
into seven castes instead ol four, namely, pliilosophers, husband- 
men shcphercls, artisans, soldiers, inspectors and Uie counsellors 
of the king, llie philosopliers were the Brahmans, and the pre- 
scribed stages of their life are indicated. Megastlieiies draws a dis- 
tinction between the Brahmans (Dpax/iauet) and the Sarmanae 
{^ap^d^ai), from which some scJiolars have inferred tliat the Bud- 
dhist Sarmanas were a recognized class fifty years before the council 
of Asoka. But the Sarmanae also include Brahmans in the first 
and third stages of their life as students and forest recluses. Tlie 
mspeciors or sixth class of Megasthenes have been identified with 
Asoka s Makamatra and his Buddhist inspectors of morak. 

The Greek ambassador observed with admiration the absence of 
slavery in India, the chastity of the women, and the courage of the 
men. In valour they excelled all other Asiatics; they required no 
locks to tlieir doors; above all, no Indian was ever known to tell a 
lie. Sober and industrious, good fanners and skillul artisans, they 
scarcely ev'or had recourse to a lawsuit, and lived peaceably under 
their native chiefs. The kingly gov^emment is portrayed almost as 
dtscribed in Mariu, with it.s hereditary castes of councillors and 
soldiers. Megasthenes mentions that India was divided into one 
hundred and eighteen kingdoms; some oi which, such a., that of the 
Prasii under Chandragupta.^'xercised suzerain poweis. The village 
system is well describe 1, each little rural unit seeming to bean in- 
dependent republic. Magasthenes remarked the exemption of Die 
husbandmen (Vaisyas) from war and public services, and enumer- 
ates the dves, fibres, fabrics and products (animal, vegetable and 
niiiicral) of India. Hu.sbandry depended on the periodical rams; 
and forecasts of the weather, with a view to *' make adequate pro- 
vision against a coming deficiency," formed a sjiecial duty ol the 
Brahmans. “ The philosopher who errs in liia predictions observes 
silence for the rest of Ins life." 


Before the year 300 B.c. two powerful monarchies hud thus 
begun to act upon the Brahmanism of northern India, from tiie 
east and from the west. On the east, in the Gangetic valley, 
Chandragupta (320-296 b.c’.) firmly consolidated the dynasty 
which during the next century produced Asoka (264-228 or 
227 B.C.), and established Buddhism throughout India. On 
the west, the Selcucids diffused Greek influences, and sent forth 
Graeco- Bactrian expeditions to the Punjab. Anliochus 'J'heos 
(grandson of Seleucus Nicator) and Asoka (grandson ol Chandra- 
gupta), who ruled these two monarchies in the 3rd century b.c., 
made a treaty with each other (256). In the next century 
Eucratides, king of Bactria, conquered as far as Alexander’s 
royal city of Patala, and possibly sent expeditions into Cutch 
and Gujarat, 181-161 b.c. Of the Graeco-Indian monarchs, 
Menander (q^v.) advanced farthest into north-western India, 
and his coins are found from Kabul, near which he probably 
had his capital, as far as Muttra on the Jumna.^ The Buddhist 
d>ma.sty of Qiandragupta profoundly modified the religion of 
northern India from the east ; the Seleucid empire, with its 
Bactrian and later offshoots, deeply influenced the science and 
art of Hindustan from the west. 

Brahman astronomy owed much to the Greeks, and what 
the Buddhists were to the architecture of northern India, that 
the Greeks were to its sculpture. Greek faces and 
profiles constantly occur in ancient Buddhist statuary, 
and enrich almost all the larger museums in India, onart.*^^ 
The purest specimens have been found in the north- 
west frontier province (the ancient Gandhara) and the Punjab, 
where the Greeks settled in greatest force. As we proceed 
eastward from the Punjab, the Greek type begins to fade. 
Purity of outline gives place to lusciousness of form. In the 


^ In 1909 an inscription in Brahmi characters was discovered near 
Bhilsa in Central India recording the name of a Greek, Hcliodorus, 
He describes himself as a worshipper of Bliagavata ( =- Vishnu) , and 
states that he had come from Ta^a in the name of the great king 
Antialcidas, who is known from his coins to have lived c. 170 b.c. 
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female figures, the artists trust more and more to swelling 
breasts and towering chignons, and load the neck with con* 
stantly accumulating jewels. Nevertheless, the Grecian type 
of countenance long survived in Indian art. It is entirely 
unlike the present coarse, conventional ideal of sculptured 
beauty, and may even be traced in the delicate profiles on the 
so'call^ sun temple at Kanarak, built in the 12th century a.d. 
on the remote Orissa shore. 

Giandragupta {q,v) was one of the greatest of Indian kings. 
The dominions that he had won back from the Greeks he ad- 
ministered with equal power. He maintained an 
army of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 horsemen, 36,000 
Dymiy, with the elephants, and 24,000 men with the 

chariots, which was controlled •by an elaborate war- 
office system. The account given of his reign by Megasthenes 
makes him better known to us than any other Indian monarch 
down to the time of Akbar. In 297 B.c. he was succeeded by his 
son, Bindusara, who is supposed to have extended his dominions 
down to Madras. In 272 b.c. he in turn was succeeded by Asoka, 
the Buddhist emperor, the religious side of whose reign has 
already been described. Asoka’s empire included the greater 
part of Afghanistan, a large part of Baluchistan, Sind, Kashmir, 
Nepal, Bengal to the mouths of the Ganges, and peninsular 
India down to the Palar river. After Asoka the Mauryas dwindled 
away, and the last of them, Brihadratha, was treacherously 
assassinated in 184 b.c. by his commander-in-chief, Pushya- 
mitra Sunga, who founded the Sunga dynasty. 

During the 2nd century b.c. north-western India was invaded 
and partially conquered by Antiochus III. the Great, Demetrius 
sunjta, Eucratides (g.v.) and Menander (q.v,). With 

Kanva the last of these Pushyamitra Sunga waged successful 
and war, driving him from the Gangetic valley and con- 
Attdbra fming him to his conquests in the west. Pushyamitra 
ynaaties. paramountry over northern 

India ; but his reign is mainly memorable as marking the 
beginning of the Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism, a 
reaction which Pushyamitra is said to have forwarded not only 
by the peaceful revival of Hindu rites hut by a savage persecution 
of the Buddhist monks. The Sunga dynasty, after lasting 112 
years, was succeeded by the Kanva dynasty, which lasted 45 
years, i.e. until about 27 b.c., when it was overthrown by an 
unknown king of the Andhra dynasty of the Satavahanas, whose 
power, originating in the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna 
rivers, by a.d. 200 had spread across India to Nasik and gradu- 
ally pushed its way northwards. 

About A.D. 100 there appeared in the west three foreign tribes 
from the north, who conquered the native population and 
established themselves in Malwa, Gujarat and Kathia- 
Satn%, "I'hese tribes were the Sakas, a horde of pastoral 

nomads from Central Asia (see Saka), the Pahlavas, 
whose name is supposed to be a corruption of “ Parthiva 
{i,e. Parthians of Persia), and the Yavanas (lonians), t.e. 
foreigners from the old Indo-Greek kingdoms of the north- 
west frontier, all of whom had been driven southwards by the 
Yue-chi (q.v.). Their rulers, of whom the first to be mentioned is 
Bhumaka, of the Kshaharata family, took the Persian title of 
satrap .( Kshatrapa). Tliey were hated by the Hindus as bar- 
barians who disregarded the caste .system and despised the 
holy law, and for centuries an intermittent struggle continued 
between the satraps and the Andhras, with varying fortune. 
Finally, however, about a.d. 236, the Andhra dynasty, after an 
existence of some 460 years, came to an end, under circum- 
stances of which no record remains, and their place in western 
India was taken by the Kshaharata satraps, until the last of 
them was overthrown by Chandragupta Vikramaditya at the 
close of the 4th century. 

Meanwhile, the Yue-chi had themselves crossed the Hindu 
Kush to the invasion of north-western India (see Yue-Chi). 
They were originally divided into five tribes, which were united 
under the rule of Kadphises I.^ (? a.d. 45-85), the founder of 

* This is the conventional European form of the name. For other 
forms see YijE-C:Hi. 


the Kushan dynasty, who conquered the Kabul v^ky, 
annihilatii^ what remained there of the Greek domiabn, 
and swept away the petty Indo-Greek and Indo- 
Parthian principalities on the Indus. His successors Kmtm 
completed the conquest of north-western India from the 
delta of the Indus eastwards probably as far as Benares. 

One effect of the Yue-chi conquests was to open up 
a channel of commerce with the Rotman empire by the nmrthem 
trade routes ; and the Indian embassy which, according to Dion. 
Cassius (ix. 58), visited Trajan after his arrival at Rome in 
A.D. 99, was probably ^ sent by Kadphises II. (Ooemokadphises) 
to announce his conquest of north-western India. The most 
celebrated of the Kushan kings, however, was Kanishka, whose 
date is still a matter of controversy.® From his capital at 
Punishapura (Peshawar) he not only maintained his hold on 
north-western India, but conquered Kashmir, attacked Patali- 
putra, carried on a successful war with the Parthians, and led 
an army across the appalling passes of the Taghdumbash Pamir 
to the conquest of Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. It is not, 
however, as a conqueror that Kanishka mainly lives on in 
tradition, but as a Buddhist monarch, second in reputation only 
to Asoka, and as the convener of the celebrated council of 
Kashmir already mentioned. 

'I'he dynasties of the Andhras in the centre and south and of 
the Kushans in the north came to an end almost at the same 
time {c, A.D. 236-225 respectively). The history of India 
during the remainder of the 3rd century is all but a blank, a 
confused record of meaningless names and disconnected events ; 
and it is not until the opening of the 4th century that the veil 
is lifted, with the rise to supreme power in Magadha (a.d. 320) 
of Chandragupta L, the founder of the Gupta dynasty and 
empire (see Gupta), the most extensive since the days of 
Asoka. He was succeeded by Clmndragupta II. Vikramaditya, 
whose court and administration are described by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hien, and who is supposed to have been the original 
of the mythical king Vikramaditya, who figures largely in 
Indian legends. The later Guptas were overwhelmed (r. 470) 
by the White JIuns, or Ephthalites (q.v,), who after breaking 
the power of Persia and assailing the Kushan kingdom of Kabul, 
had poured into India, conquered Sind, and established their 
rule lis far south as the Nerbiidda. The dominion of the Huns 
in India, as elsewhere, was a mere organization for brigandage 
on an imperial saile,and it did not long survive. It was shaken 
(r. 528) by the defeat, at the hands of tributary princes goaded 
to desperation, of Mihiragula, the most powerful and blood- 
thirsty of its rulers — the “ Attila of India.’’ It collapsed with 
the overthrow of the central power of the White Huns on the 
Oxus (c. 565) by the Turks. Though, however, this stopped the 
incursions of Asiatic hordes from the north-west, and India 
was to remain almost exempt from foreign invasion for some 
500 years, the Ephthalite conquest added new and permanent 
elements to the Indian population. After the fall of the central 
power, the scattered Hunnish settlers, like so many before them, 
became rapidly Hinduized, and are probably the ancestors of 
.some of the most famous Rajput clans.^ 

The last native monarch, prior to the Mahommedan conquest, 
to establish and maintain paramount power in the north was 
Harsha, or Harshavardhana (also known as Siladitya), for 
whose reign (606-648) full and trustworthy materials exist in 
the book of travels written by the Chinese pilgrim Hsuan Tsang 
and the Harsha-charita (Deeds of Harsha) composed by Bana, 
a Brahman who lived at the royal court. Harsha was the 
younger son of the raja of Thanesar, and gained his first ex- 
perience of campaigning while still a boy in the successful wars 

® V. A. Smith, Early Hist of India, p, 238. 

* Smith, op. cit. pp. 239, &c., says that he probably succeeded 
Kadphises II. about a.d. 120. Dr Fleet dates the beginning of 
Kanishka 's reign 58 b.c. (see Inscriptions: Indian). Mr Vincent 
Smith {Imp. Gaz. of India, The Indian Empire, ed. 1908, vol. ii. 
p. 289, note) dissents from this view, which is also held by Dr Otto 
t^nke of Berlin, stating that Dr Stem's discoveries in Chinese 
Turkestan strongly confirm the view " held by himself. 

^ See V. A, Smith, op. cit. pp. 297, &c. 
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waged by his father and brother against the Huns on the north- 
western frontier. After the treacherous murder of his brother 
by Sasanka, king of Central Bengal, he was confirmed as raja, 
though still very young, by the nobles of Thanesar in 606, 
though it would appear that his effective rule did not begin till 
six years later. ^ His first care was to revenge his brother’s 
death, and though it seems that Sasanka escaped destruction 
for a while (he was still ruling in 619), Harsha’s experience of 
warfare encouraged him to make preparations for bringing all 
India under his sway. By the end of five and a half years he 
had actually conquered the north-western regions and also, 
probably, part of Bengal. After this he reigned for 34 J years, 
devoting most of his energy to perfecting the administration of 
his vast dominions, which he did with such wisdom and liberality 
as to earn the commendation of Hsiian Tsang. In his campaigns 
he was almost uniformly successful ; but in his attempt to 
conquer the Deccan he was repulsed (620) by the Chalukya 
king, Pulikesin II., who successfully prevented him from forcing 
the passes of the Nerbudda. towards the end of his reign 
Harsha’s empire embraced the whole basin of the Ganges from 
the Himalayas to the Nerbudda, including Nepal,- besides 
Malwa, Gujarat and Surashtra (Kathiawar); while even As.sam 
(Kamarupa) was tributary to him. The empire, however, died 
with its founder. His benevolent despotism had healed the 
wounds inflicted by the barbarian invaders, and given to his 
subjects a false feeling of security. For he left no heir to 
carry on his work ; his death “ loosened the bonds which 
restrained the disruptive forces always ready to operate in 
India, and allowed them to produce their normal result, a 
medley of petty states, with ever-varying boundaries, and 
engaged in unceasing internecine war.” ® 

In the Deccan the middle of the 6th century saw the rise of 
the Chalukya dynasty, founded by Pulikesin I. about a.d. 550. 

The most famous monarch of this line was Pulikesin 
Decettn. repelled the inroads of Harsha (a.d. 620), 

and whose court was vi.sited by Hsiian Tsang (a.d. 
640) ; but in A.D. 642 he was defeated by the Pallavas of Con- 
jeeveram, and though his son Vikramaditya I. restored the 
fallen fortunes of his family, the Chalukyas were finally super- 
seded by the Rashtrakutas about a.d. 750. The Kailas temple 
at Ellora was built in the reign of Krishna I. (r. a.d. 760), The 
last of the Rashtrakutas was overthrown in a.d. 973 by Taila II., 
a scion of the old Chalukya stock, who founded a second dynasty 
known as the Chalukyas of Kalyani, which lasted like its pre- 
decessor for about two centuries and a quarter. About a.d. 
1000 the Chalukya kingdom suffered severely from the invasion 
of the Chola king, Rajaraja the Great. Vikramanka, the hero 
of Bilhana’s historical poem, came to the throne in a.d. 1076 
and reigned for fifty years. After his death the Chalukya power 
declined. During the 12th and 13th centuries a family called 
Hoysala attained considerable prominence in the My.sore country, 
but they were overthrown by Malik Kafur in a.d. 1310. The 
Yadava kings of Deogiri were descendants of feudatory nobles 
of the Chalukya kingdom, but they, like the Iloysalas, were 
overthrown by Malik Kafur, and Ramachandra, the last of the 
line, was the last independent Hindu sovereign of the Deccan. 

According to ancient tradition the kingdoms of the south 
were three — Pandya, Chola and Chera. Pandya occupied the 
extremity of the peninsula, south of Pudukottai, 
Kittgaoma Chola extended northwards to Nellore, and Qiera 
oft/ie lay to the west, including Malabar, and is identified 
»ooth. Kerala of Asoka. All three kingdoms were 

occupied by races speaking Dravidian languages. The authentic 
history of the south does not begin until the 9th and loth 
centuries a.d., though the kingdoms are known to have existed 
in Asoka’s time. j 

The most ancient mention of the name Pandya occurs in the 
4th century b.c., and in Asoka's time the kingdom was inde- 

^ His era, however, is dated from 606. 

® So V, A, Smith/ cit. p, 314, who on this |x>int differs from 
Sylvain Levi and Ettinghausen. 

^ For Harsha 's reign sec Smith, op. cit. xiii. 31 1-331. 
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pendent, but no early records survive, the inscriptions of the 
dynasty being of late date, while the long lists of kings in 
Tamil literature are untrustworthy. During the early 
centuries of the Christian era the Pandya and Chera I** 
kingdoms traded with Rome. The most ancient SlSSTm. 
Pandya king to whom a definite date con be ascribed is 
Rajasimha (c. a.d. 920). Records begin towards the end of the 
i2th century, and the dynasty can be traced from then till the 
middle of the i6th century. The most conspicuous event in its 
history was the invasion by the Sinhalese armies of Parakrama- 
bahu, king of Ceylon (c. a.d. 1175). The early records of the 
Chera kingdom are still more meagre ; and the authentic list 
of the rajas of Travancore does not begin till a.d. 1335, and the 
rajas of Cochin two centuries later. 

The Chola kingdom, like the Pandya, is mentioned by the 
Sanskrit grammarian Katyayana in the 4th century b.c., and 
was recognized by Asoka as independent. The 
dynastic history of the Cholas begins about a.d. 860, 
and is known from then until its decline in the middle 
of the 1 3th centui^\ During those four centuries 
their histor)^ is intertwined with that of the Pallavas, 
Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas and other minor dynasties. In a.d. 
640 the CKoia country was visited by Hsiian Tsang, but the 
country at that time was desolate, and the dynasty of small 
importance. In a.d. 985 Rajaraja the Great came to the throne, 
and after a reign of twenty -seven years died the paramount 
ruler of southern India. He conquered and annexed the island 
of Ceylon, and was succeeded by four equally vigorous members 
of the dynasty ; but after the time of Vikrama (a.d. 1120) the 
Chola power gradually declined, and was practically extinguished 
by Malik Kafur. 

The name of the Pallavas appears to be identical with that 
of the l^ahlavas, a foreign tribe, frequently mentioned in in- 
scriptions and Sanskrit literature. It is supposed, 
therefore, that the Pallavas came from the north, PhUuvm 
and gradually worked their way down to Malabar 
and the Coromandel coast. When first heard of in 
the 2nd century^ a.d. they are a ruling race. The Pallavas appear, 
like the Mahrattas in later times, to have imposed tribute on 
the territorial governments ol the country'. The first I^allava 
king about whom anything substantial is known was Siva- 
skanda-varman (r. a.d. 150), whose capital was Kanchi ((^on- 
jeeveram), his power extending into the Telugu country as far 
a.s the Kistna river. Two centuries later Samudragupta con- 
quered eleven kings of the south, of whom three were Pallavas. 
It appears that in the 4th centuiy^ three Pallava chiefs were 
established at Kanchi, Vengi and P*alakkada, the latter two 
being subordinate to the first, and that Pallava rule extended 
from the Godavari on the north to the Southern Vellaru river 
on the .south, and stretclied across Mysore from sea to sea. 
About A.D. 609 Pulikesin 11 ., the Chalukya king, defeated 
Mahendra-Varman, a Pallava chief, and drove him to take 
refuge behind the walls of Kanchi. About a.d. 620 a prince 
named Vishnu vardhana founded the Eastern Chalukya line in 
the province of Vengi, which was taken from the Pallavas. 
Hsiian Tsang visited Kanchi, the Pallava capital, in the year 
A.D. 640 ; the country was, according to his account, 1000 m. 
in circumference, and the capital was a large city 5 or 6 m. in 
circumference. In a.d. 642 the Pallavas defeated in turn 
Pulikesin 11 . 'I’he conflict became perennial, and when the 
Rashtrakutas supplanted the Chalukyas in the middle of the 
8th century, they took up the old quarrel with the Pallavas. 
Towards the end of the loth century the Pallava power, which 
had lasted for ten centuries, was destroyed by the Chola monarch, 
Rajaraja the Great. Pallava nobles existed to the end of the 
17th century, and the raja of Pudukottai claims descent from 
the ancient royal famfly. 

Mahommedan Period. 

At the time that Buddhism was being crushed out of India 
by the Brahmanic reaction, a new faith was bein^ bom in 
Arabia, destined to supply a youthful fanaticism which should 
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sweep the country from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and 
from the western to the eastern sea. Mahomet, the founder of 
Islam, died at Medina in a.d. 632, while the Chinese pilgrim 
Hsiian Tsang was still on his travels. The first. Mahommedan 
invasion of India is placed in 664, only thirty-two years after 
the death of the prophet. The Punjab is said to have been 
ravaged on this occasion with no permanent results. The first 
Mahommedan conquest was the outlying province of Sind. 
In 7 1 1, or seventy-nine years after the death of Mahomet, an 
Arab army under Mahommed b. Kasim invaded and conquered 
the Hindus of Sind in the name of Walid 1 ,, caliph of Damascus, 
of the Omayyad line. In the same year Roderic, the last of the 
Goths, fell before the victorious Saracens in Spain. But in 
India the bravery of the Rajputs and the xlevotion of the Brah- 
mans seem to have afforded a stronger national bulwark than 
existed in western Europe. In 750 the Hindus rose in rebellion 
and drove out the Mussulman tyrant, and the land had rest for 
one hundred and fifty years. 

The next Mahommedan invasion of India is associated with 
the name of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. Mahmud was the 
eldest son of Sabuktagin, surnamed Nasr-ud-din, in 
Mmhmad ^ Turkish slave, who had established his rule 

QhmtDL the greater part of modern Afghanistan and 

Khorassan, with Ghazni as his capital. In 977 
Sabuktagin is said to have defeated Jaipal, the Hindu raja of 
Lahore, and to have rendered the Punjab tributary. But his 
son Mahmud was the first of the great Mussulman conquerors 
whose names still ring through Asia. Mahmud succeeded to 
the throne in 997. During his reign of thirty-three years he 
extended the limits of his father’s kingdom from Persia on the 
east to the Ganges on the west ; and it is related that he led 
his armies into the plains of India no fewer than seventeen times. 
In 1001 he defeated Raja Jaipal a second time, and took him 
prisoner. But Anandpal, son of Jaipal, raised again the standard 
of national independence, and gathered an army of Rajput allies 
from the farthest corners of Hindustan. The decisive battle 
was fought in the valley of Peshawar. Mahmud won the day 
by the aid of his Turkish horsemen, and thenceforth the Punjab 
has been a Mahommedan province, except during the brief period 
of Sikh supremacy. The most famous of Mahmud’s invasions 
of India was that undertaken in 1025-1026 against Gujarat. 
The goal of this expedition was the temple dedicated to Siva 
at Somnath, around which so many legends have gathered. It 
is reported that Mahmud marched through Ajmcre to avoid 
the dtisert of Sind ; that he found the Hindus gathered on the 
neck of the peninsula of Somnath in defence of their holy city ; 
that the battle lasted for two days ; that in the end the Rajput 
warriors fled to their boat.s, while the Brahman priests retired 
into the inmost shrine ; that Mahmud, introduced into this 
shrine, rejected all entreaties by the Brahmans to spare their 
idol, and all offers of ransom ; that he smote the image with 
his club, and forthwith a fountain of precious stones gushed out. 
Until the British invasion of Afghanistan in 1839, the club of 
Mahmud and the wood gates of Somnath were preserved at the 
tomb of the great conqueror near Ghazni. The club has now 
disappeared, and the gates brought back to India by Lord 
Ellenborough are recognized to be a clum.sy forgery. To 
Mahommedans Mahmud is known, not only as a champion of 
the faith, but as a munificent patron of literature. The dynasty 
that he founded was not long-lived. Fourteen of his descendants 
occupied his throne within little more than a century, but none 
of them achieved greatness. A blood-feud arose between them 
and a line of Afghan princes who had established themselves 
among the mountains of Ghor. In 1155 Bahiam, the last of the 
Ghaznivide Turks, was overthrown by Ala-ud-din of Ghor, and 
the wealthy and populous city of Ghazni was razed to the ground. 
But even the Ghoride conqueror spared the tomb of Mahmud. 

Khusru, the son of Bahram, fled to Lahore, and there estab- 
lished the first Mahommedan dynasty within India. It speedily 
ended with his son, also called Khusru, whom Mahommed 
Ghori, the relentless enemy of the Ghaznivide house, carried 
away into captivity in 1186, 
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The Afghans of Ghor thus rose to power on the downfall 
of the Turks of Ghazni. The founder of the family is said to 
have been Izzud-din al Husain, whose son Ala-ud-din destroyed 
Ghazni, as already mentioned. Ala-ud-din had two nephews, 
Ghiyas-ud-din and Muiz-ud-din, the latter of whom, also called 
Shahab-ud-din by Mussulman chroniclers, and generally known 
I in history as Mahommed Ghori, is the second of the great Mahom- 
medan conquerors of India. In 1 1 75 he took Multan and Uchch ; 
in 1186 Lahore fell into his hands; in 1191 he was repulsed 
before Delhi, but soon afterwards he redeemed this disaster. 
Hindustan proper was at that period divided between the two 
Rajput kingdoms of Kanauj and Delhi. Mahommed Ghori 
achieved his object by playing off the rival kings against each 
other. By 1193 he had extended his conquests as far east as 
Benares, and the defeated Rajputs migrated in a body to the 
hills and deserts now known as Rajputana. In 1199 one of his 
lieutenants, named Bakhtiyar, advanced into Bengal, and 
expelled by an audacious stratagem the last Hindu raja of 
Nadia. The entire northern plain, from the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra, thus lay under the Mahommedan yoke. But 
Mahommed Ghori never settled permanently in India. His 
favourite residence is said to have been the old capital of Ghazni, 
while he governed his Indian conquests through the agency of a 
favourite slave, Kutb-ud-din. Mahommed Ghori died in 1206, 
being assassinated by some Ghakkar tribesmen while sleeping in 
his tent by the bank of the Indus ; on his death both Ghor 
and Ghazni drop out of history, and Delhi first appears as the 
Mahommedan capital of India. 

On the death of Mahommed Ghori, Kutb-ud-din at once 
laid aside the title of viceroy, and proclaimed himself sultan 
of Delhi. He was the founder of what is known as 
the slave dynasty, which lasted for nearly a century 
(1206-1288). The name of Kutb is preserved in the Dynmaty, 
mtnar, or pillar of victory, which still stands amid 
the ruins of ancient Delhi, towering high above all later struc- 
tures. Kutb himself is said to have been successful as a general 
and an administrator, but none of his successors has left a mark 
in history. 

In j 294 Ala-ud-din Khilji, the third of the great Mahommedan 
conquerors of India, raised himself to the throne of Delhi by 
the treacherous assassination of his uncle Feroz II. 
who had himself supplanted the last of the slave 
dynasty. Ala-ud-din had already won military re- 
nown by his expeditions into the yet unsubdued soutli. He 
had plundered the temples at BhiLsa in central India, which 
are admired to the present day as the most interesting examples 
of Buddhist architecture in the country. At the head of a small 
band of horsemen, he had ridden as far south as Dcogiri (Daula- 
tabad) in the Deccan {q.v.), and plundered the Yadava capital. 
When once established as sultan, he planned more extensive 
schemes of conquest. One army was sent to Gujarat under 
Alaf Khan, who conquered and expelled the last Rajput king 
of Anhalwar or Patan. Another army, led by the sultan in 
person, marched into the heart of Rajputana, and .stormed the 
rock-fortress of Chitor, where the Rajputs had taken refuge 
with their women and children. A third army, commanded 
by Malik Kafur, a Hindu renegade and favourite of Ala-ud-din, 
penetrated to the extreme south of the peninsula, scattering 
the unwarlike Dravidian races, and stripping every Hindu 
temple of its accumulations of gold and jewels. To this day 
the name of Malik Kafur is remembered in the remote district 
of Madura, in association with irresistible fate and every form 
of sacrilege. 

Ala-ud-din died in 1316, having subjected to Islam the Deccan 
and Gujarat. Three successors followed him upon the throne, but 
their united reigns extended over only five years. In 
1321 a successful revolt was headed by Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughlak, governor of the Punjab, who is said to have rugbUJu 
been of Turkish origin. The Tughlak dynasty lasted for 
about seventy years, until it was swept away by the invasion of 
Timur, the fourth Mahommedan conqueror of India, in 1398. 
Tughlak’s son and successor, Mahommed b. Tughlak, who reigned 
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from 1325 to 1351J is described by Elphinstone as “ one of the 
most accomplished princes and one of the most furious tyrants 
that ever adorned or disgraced human nature.” He wasted the 
treasure accumulated by Ala-ud-din in purchasing the retire- 
ment Of the Mogul hordes, who had already made their appearance 
in the Punjab. When the internal circulation failed, he issued 
a forced currency of copper, which is said to have deranged the 
whole commerce of the country. At one time he raised an army 
for the invasion of Persia. At another he actually despatched 
an expedition against China, which perished miserably in the 
Himalayan passes. When Hindustan was thus suffering from 
his misgovemment, he conceived the project of transferring the 
seat of empire to the Deccan, and compelled the inhabitants 
of Delhi to remove a distance of 700 m. to Deogiri or Daulatabad. 
And yet during the reign of this sultan both the Tughlak dyna.sty 
and the city of Delhi are said to have attained their utmost 
growth. Mahommed was succeeded by his cousin Feroz, who 
likewise was not content without a new capital, which he placed 
a few miles north of Delhi, and called after his own name. 
He was a kind-hearted and popular, hut weak, ruler. Mean- 
while the remote provinces of the empire began to throw off 
their allegiance to the sultans of Delhi. The independence 
of the Afghan kings of Bengal is generally dated from 1336, 
when Mahommed Tughlak was yet on the throne. The com- 
mencement of the reign of Ala-ud-din, the founder of the Bah- 
mani dynasty in the Deccan, is assigned lo 1347- Khan, 

the first of the Ahmedabad kings, acted as an independent 
ruler from the time of his first appointment as governor of 
Gujarat in 1391. These and other revolts prepared the way 
for the fourth great invasion of India under 'I'imur (Tamerlane). 

Accordingly, w'hen Timur invaded India in 139H, he en- 
countered but little organized resistance. Mahmud, the last of 
the 'I'ughlak dynasty, being defeated in a battle out- 
JavMMioa. Delhi, fled into Gujarat. The city was 

sacked and the inhabitants massacred by the victorioas 
Moguls. But the invasion of Timur left no permanent impress 
upon the history of India, except in so far as its memory fired 
the imagination of Baber, the founder of the Mogul dyna.sty. 
The details of the fighting and of the atrocities may be lound 
related in cold blood by Timur himself in the Malfuzat-i-Timyrij 
which has been translated in Elliot’s History of India as told 
by its own Historians^ vol. iii. Timur marched back to Samarkand 
as ho had come, by way of Kabul, and Mahmud Tughlak ven- 
tured to return to his desolate capital. He was succeeded by 
what is known as the Sayyid dynasty, which held Delhi and a 
few miles of surrounding country for about forty years. The 
Sayyids were in their turn expelled by Bahlol, an Afghan of the 
Lodi tribe, whose successors removed the seat of government 
to Agra, which thus for the first time became the imperial city. 
In 1526 Baber, the fifth in descent from Timur, and also the 
fifth Mahommedan conqueror, invaded India at the instigation 
of the governor of the Punjab, won the victory of Panipat over 
Ibrahim, the last of the Lodi dynasty, and founded the Mogul 
empire, which lasted, at least in name, until 1857. 

In southern India at this time authentic history begins with 
the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, which exercised an ill-defined 
sovereignty over the entire south from the 14th to 
the T6th century. The empire of Vijayanagar repre- 
sents the last stand made by the national faith in 
India against conquering Islam. For at least two centuries 
its sw^y over the south was undisputed, and its rajas waged 
wars and concluded treaties of peace with the sultans of the 
Deccan on equal terms. 

The earliest of the Mahommedan dynasties in the Deccan 
was that founded by Ala-ud-din in 1347, which has received 
the name of the Bahmani dynasty. The capital 
was first at Gulbarga, and was afterwards removed 
to Bidar, both which places still possess magnificent 
palaces and mosques in ruins. Towards the close of the 
14th century the Bahmani empire fell to pieces, and five 
independent kingdoms divided the Deccan among them. These 
were— (i) the Adil Shahi dynasty, with its capital at Bijapur, 


founded in 1490 by a Turk ; (2) the Kutb Shahi dynasty, with 
its capital at Golconda, founded in 1512 by a Turkoman ad- 
venturer; (3) the Nizam Shahi dynasty, with its capital at 
Ahmednagar, founded in 1490 by a Brahman renegade ; (4) the 
Imad Shahi dynasty of Bcrar, with its capital at Ellichpur, 
founded in 1484 also by a Hindu from Vijayanagar ; (5) the 
Barid Shahi dynasty, with its capital at Bidar, founded about 
1492 by one who is variously described as a Turk and a Georgian 
slave. It is, of course, impossible here to trace in detail the 
history of these several dynasties. In 1 565 they combined against 
the Hindu raja of Vijayanagar, who was defeated and slain 
in the decisive battle of Talikota, But, though the city was 
sacked and the supremacy of Vijayanagar for ever destroyed, 
the Mahommedan victors did not themselves advance far into 
the south. The Naiks or feudatories of Vijayanagar everywhere 
asserted their independence. From them arc descended the 
well-known Palegars of the south, and also the present raja of 
Mysore. One of the blood-royal of Vijayanagar fled to Chandra- 
giri, and founded a line which exercised a prerogative of its 
tomier sovereignty by granting the site of Madras to the English 
in 1639. Anotiier scion claiming the same high descent lingers 
to the present day near the ruins of Vijayanagar, and is known 
as tlie raja of Anagundi, a feudatory of the nizam of Hyderabad. 
Despite frequent internal strife, the sultans of the Deccan re- 
tained their independence until conquered by the Mogul emperor 
Aurangzeb in the latter half of the 17th century. 'I’o complete 
this sketch of India at the time of Baber's invasion it remains 
to say that an independent Mahommedan dynasty reigned at 
Ahmedabad in Gujarat for nearly two centuries (from 1391 
J573)) until conquered by Akbar ; and that Bengal vas 
similarly independent, under a line of Afghan kings, with Gaur 
for their capital, from 1336 to 1573. 

VMien, therefore, Baber invaded India in J525, the greater 
part of the countiy^ wits Mahommedan, but it did not recognize 
the authority of the Afghan sultan of the Lodi dyna.sty, 
who resided at Agra, and also ruled the historical Dyaggfy" 
capital of Delhi. After having won the battle of 
Panipat (1526) Baber was no more acknov.'ledged as emperor 
of India than his ancestor Timur had been. Baber, how- 
ever, unlike Timur, had re.solved to settle in the plains of 
Hindustan, and carve out for himself a new empire with the help 
of liis Mo^ followers. His first task was to repel an attack 
by the Rajputs of Cliitor, who seem to liave attempted to re- 
establish at this time a Hindu empire. The battle was fought 
at Sikri near Agra, and is memoralde for the vow made by the 
easy-living Balir that he would never again touch wine. Baber 
was again victorious, but died shortly afterwards in 1530. He 
was succeeded by his son Humayun, who is chiefly known a.s 
being the father of Akbar. In Humayun ’s reign the subject 
Afghans rose in revolt under Shcr Sliah, a native of Bengal, 
who for a short time established his authority over all Hindustan. 
Humayun was driven as an exile into Persia ; and, while he was 
flying through the desert of Sind, his son Akbar was born to him 
in the petty fortress of Umarkot. But Sher Shah was killed 
at the storming of the rock-fortress of Kalinjar, and Humayun, 
after many vicissitudes, succeeded in re-establishing liis authority 
at Lahore and Delhi. 

Humayun died by an accident in 1556, leaving but a circum- 
scribed kingdom, surrounded on every side by active foes, 
to his son Akbar, then a boy of only fourteen years. 

Akbar the Great, the real founder of the Mogul empire 
as it existed for two centuries, was the contemporary of Queen 
Elizabeth of England. He was born in 1 542, and his reign lasted 
from 1556 to 1605. When his father died he was absent in the 
Punjab, fighting the revolted Afghans, under the gi^dianship 
of Bairam Khan, a native of Badakshan, whose military skill 
largely contributed to recover the throne for the Mogul line. 
For the first seven years of his reign Akbar was perpetuafly 
engaged in warfare. His first task was to establish his authority 
in the Punjab, and in the country around Delhi and Agra. In 
1567 be stormed the Rajput stronghold of Chitor, and conquered 
Ajmere. In 1570 he obtained possession of Oudh and Gwalior. 
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In 1572 he marched in person Into Gujarat^ defeated the last 
of the independent sultans of Ahmedabad^ and formed the pro- 
vince into a Mogul viceroyalty or snbah. In the same year his 
generals drove out the Afghans from Bengal, and reunited 
the lower valley of the Ganges to Hindustan. Akbar was then 
the undisputed ruler of a larger portion of India tlian had ever 
before acknowledged the sway of one man. But he continued 
to extend his conquests throughout his lifetime. In 1578 Orissa 
was annexed to Bengal by his Hindu general Todar Mall, who 
forthwith organized a revenue survey of the whole province. 

Kabul submitted in 1581, Kashmir in 1587, Sind in 1592, and 
Kandahar in 1594. At last he turned his arms against the 
Mahommedan kings of the Decx:an, and wrested from them Berar ; 
but the pennanent conquest of the south was re.served for 
Aurangzeb. 

If the history of Akbar were confined to this long list of 
conquests, liis name would on their account alone find a high 
place among those which mankind delights to remember. But 
it is as a civil administrator that his reputation is cherished in 
India to the present day. With regard to the land revenue, 
the essence of his procedure was to fix the amount which the 
cultivators should pay at one-third of the gross produce, leaving 
it to their option to pay in money or in kind. The total land 
revenue received by Akbar amounted to about 16 J millions 
sterling. Comparing the area of his empire with the correspond- 
ing area now under the British, it has been calculated that 
Akbar, three hundred years ago, obtained 15^ millions where 
they obtain only 13^ millions — an amount representing not 
more than one-half the purchasing power of Ak bar’s 154 millions. 

The distinction between khalsa hind, or the imperial demesne, 
and japr lands, granted revenue free or at quit rent in reward 
for services, also dates from the time of Akbar. As regards his 
inilitaiy system, Akbar invented a sort of feudal organization, 
by which every tributary raja took his place by the side of his 
own Mogul nobles. In theory it was an aristocracy based only 
upon military command ; but practically it accomplished the 
object at which it aimed by incorporating the hereditary chief- 
ships of Rajputana among the mushroom creations of a Mahom- 
medan despotism. Mussulmans and Hindus were alike known 
only as tnansahdars or commanders of so many horse, the highest 
title being that of amir, of which the plural is umrah or omrah. 

The third and last of Akbar’s characteristic measures were those 
connected with religious innovation, about which it is difficult 
to speak with precision. I’he necessity of conciliating the proud 
warriors of Rajputana had taught him toleration from his 
earliest days. His favourite wife was a Rajput princess, and 
another wife is said to have been a Christian. Out of four 
hundred and fifteen of his mansabdars whose names are recorded, 
as many as fifty-one were Hindus. Starting from the broad 
ground of general toleration, Akbar was gradually led on by the 
stimulus of cosmopolitan discussion to question the truth of his 
inherited faith. The counsels of his friend Abul Fazl, coinciding 
with that sense of superhuman omnipotence which is bred of 
despotic power, led him at last to promulgate a new state 
religion, based upon natural theology, and comprising the best 
practices of all known creeds. In this strange faith Akbar 
himself was the prophet, or rather the head of the church. 

Every morning he worshipped the sun in public, as being the 
representative of the divine soul that animates the universe, 
while, he was himself worshipped by the ignorant multitude. 

Akbar died in 1605, in his sixty-third year. He lies buried 
beneath a plain slab in the magnificent mausoleum which he 
had reared at Sikandra, near his capital of Agra. As his name 
is still cherished in India, so his tomb is still honoured, being 
covered by a cloth presented by Lord Northbrook when viceroy 
in 1873. 

The reign of Jahangir, his son, extended from 1605 to 1627. It 
is chiefly remarkable for the influence exercised over the emperor 
Jmbmarir ^ favourite wife, surnamed Nur Jahan. The 
•oMttgr, Struck in her name, and in her hands 

centred all the intrigues that made up the work of administration. 

She lies bui^ied by the side of her husband at Lahore, whither the 
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seat of government had been moved by Jahangir, just as Akbar 
had previously ^ansferred it from Delhi to Agra. It was in the 
reign of Jahangir tlrnt the English first established themselves 
at Surat, and also sent their first embassy to the Mogul court. 

Jahangir was succeeded by his son Shah Jahan, who 1 ^ 
rebelled against his father, as Jahangir had rebelled against 
Akbar. Shah Jahan 's reign is generally regarded as 
the period when the Mogul empire attained its greatest 
magnificence, though not its greatest extent of 
territory. He founded the existing city of Delhi, which is still 
known to its Mahommedan inhabitants as Shahjahanabad. At 
Delhi also he erected the celebrated peacock throne ; but his 
favourite place of residence was Agra, where his name will 
ever be associated with the marvel of Indian architecture, the 
Taj Mahal. That most chaste and most ornamental of buildings 
was erected by Shah Jahan as the mausoleum of his favourite 
wife Mumtaz Malial, and he himself lies by her side (.see Agra). 
Shah Jahan had four sons, whose fratricidal wars for the suc- 
cession during their father’s lifetime it would be tedious to dwell 
upon. Suffice it to say that Aurangzeb, by mingled treachery 
and violence, supplanted or overthrew his brothers and pro- 
claimed himself emperor in 1658, while Sliah Jahan was yet 
alive. 

Aurangzeb's long reign, from 1658 to 1707, may be regarded 
as representing both the culminating point of Mogul power and 
the beginning of its decay. Unattractive as his 
character was, it contained at least some elements 
of greatness. None of his successors on the throne 
was any thing higher than a debauchee or a puppet. He was 
the first to conquer the independent sultans of the Deccan, 
and to extend his authority to the extreme south. But even 
during his lifetime two new Hindu nationalities were being 
formed in the Mahrattas and tlie Sikhs ; while immediately 
after his death the nawabs of the Deccan, of Oudh, and of 
Bengal raised themselves to practical independence. Aurangzeb 
had indeed enlarged the empire, but he had not strengthened 
its foundations. During the reign of his father Shah Jahan he 
had been viceroy of the Deccan or rather of the northern portion 
only, which had been annexed to the Mogul empire since the 
reign of Akbar. His early ambition was to conquer the Mahom- 
medan kings of Bijapur and Golconda, who, since the down- 
fall of Vijayanagar, had been practically supreme over the south. 

This object was not accomplished without many tedious 
campaigns, in which Sivaji, the founder of the Mahrutta con- 
federacy, first comes upon the scene. In name Sivaji 
was a feudatory of the house of Bijapur, on whose 
behalf he held the rock-forts of his native Ghats ; but 
in fact he found his opportunity in playing off the 
Mahommedan powers against one another, and in rivalling 
Aurangzeb himself in the art of treachery. In 1680 Sivaji died, 
and his son and successor, Sambhaji, was betrayed to Aurangzeb 
and put to death. The rising Mohratta power was thus for a 
time checked, and the Mogul armies were set free to operate in 
the eastern Deccan. In 1686 the city of Bijapur was taken by 
Aurangzeb in person, and in the following year Golconda abo 
fell No independent power then remained in the south, though 
the numerous local chieftains, known as palegars and naiks, 
never formally submitted to the Mogul empire. During the 
early years of his reign Aurangzeb had fixed hb capital at Delhi, 
while he kept his dethroned father, Shah Jahan, in close con- 
finement at Agra. In 1682 he set out with his army on his 
victorious march into the Deccan, and from that time until 
his death in 1707 he never again returned to Delhi. In this 
camp life Aurangzeb may be taken as representative of one 
aspect of the Mogul rule, which has been picturesquely de- 
scribed by European travellers of that day. They agree in 
depicting the emperor as a peripatetic sovereign, and the empire 
as held together by its military highways no less than by the 
strength of its armies. The Grand Trunk road running across 
the north of the peninsula, b generally attributed to the Afghan 
usurper, Sher Shah. I'he other roads branching out south- 
ward from Agra, to Surat and Burhanpur and Golconda, were 
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undoubtedly the work of Mogul times. Each of these roads was 
laid out with avenues of trees, with wells of water, and with 
frequent sardis or rest-houses. Constant communication be- 
tween the capital and remote cities was maintained by a system 
of foot-runners, whose aggregate speed is said to have surpassed 
that of a horse. Commerce was conducted by means of a caste 
of bullock-drivers, whose occupation in India is hardly yet 
extinct. 

On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the decline of the Mogul 
empire set in with extraordinary rapidity. U'en emperors after 
Aurangzeb are enumerated in the chronicles, but 
of any mark on history. His son 

Bmpirc, and successor was Bahadur Shah, who reigned only 
five years. 'I'hen followed in order three sons of 
Bahadur Shah, whose united reigns occupy only five years more. 
In 1739 Nadir Sliah of Persia, the sixth and last of the great 
Mahommedan conquerors of India, swept like a whirlwind over 
Hindustan, and sacked the imperial city of Delhi. Thenceforth 
the Great Mogul became a mere name, though the hereditary 
succession continued unbroken down to the time of the Mutiny. 
Real power had passed into the hands of Mahommedan courtiers 
and Mahratta generals, both of whom were then carving for 
themselves kingdoms out of the dismembered empire, until at 
last British authority placed itself supreme over all. From the 
time of Aurangzeb no Mussulman, however powerful, dared to 
assume the title of sultan or emperor, with the single exception 
of Tippoo’s brief paroxysm of madness. The name of nawdh, 
corrupted by Europeans into “ nabob,” appears to be an in- 
vention of the Moguls to express delegated authority, and as 
such it is the highest title conferred upon Mahomrnedans at the 
present day, as maharaja is the highest title conferred upon 
Hindus. At first nawabs were only found in important cities, 
such as Surat and Dacca, with the special function of administer- 
ing civil justice ; criminal justice was in the hands of the kotwdl. 
The corresponding officials at tliat time in a large tract of 
country were the subahdar and the faujdar. But the title of 
subahdar, or viceroy, gradually dropped into desuetude, as the 
paramount power was shaken off, and nawab became a territorial 
title with .some distinguishing adjunct. During the troubled 
period of intrigue and assassination that followed on the death 
of Aurangzeb, two Mahommedan foreigners rose to high position 
as courtiers and generals, and succeeded in transmitting their 
power to their sons. The one was Chin Kulich Khan, al.so called 
Asaf Jah, and still more commonly Nizam-ul-Mulk, who was of 
Turkoman origin, and belonged to' the Sunni sect. His inde- 
pendence at Hyderabad in the Deccan dates from 1712. The 
other was Saaciat Ali Khan, a J^ersian, and therefore a Shiah, 
who was appointed subahdar or nawab of Oudh about 1720. 
Thenceforth these two important provinces paid no more 
tribute to Delhi, though their hereditary rulers continued to 
seek formal recognition from the emperor on their succession. 
The Mahrattas were in possession of the entire west and great 
part of the centre of the peninsula ; while the rich and unwarlike 
province of Bengal, though governed by an hereditary line of 
nawabs founded by Murshid Kuli Khan in 1704, still continued 
to pour its wealth into the imperial treasury. The central 
authority never recovered from the invasion of Nadir Shah in 
1739, who carried off plunder variously estimated at from 8 to 
30 millions sterling. The Mahrattas closed round Delhi from 
the south, and the Afghans from the west. The victory of 
Panipat, won by Ahmad Shah Durani over the united Mahratta 
confederacy in 1761, gave the Mahomrnedans one more chance of 
rule. But Ahmad Shah had no ambition to found a dynasty of 
his own, nor were the British in Bengal yet ready for territorial 
con(]uest. 

Shah Alam, the lineal heir of the Mogul line, was thus per- 
mitted to ascend the throne of Delhi, where he lived durmg the 
great part of a long life as a puppet in the hands of 
Mahadji Sindhia. He was succeeded by Akbar II., 
iitt^ who lived similarly under the shadow of British 
protection. Last of all came Bahadur Shah, who 
atoned for his association with the mutineers in 1857 by banish- 


ment to Burma. Thus ended the Mogul line, after a history 
which covers three hundred and thirty years. Mahommedan 
rule remodelled the revenue system, and has left behind fifty 
millions of Mussulmans in British India. 

Early European Settlements. 

Mahommedan invaders have always entered India from the 
north-west. Her new conquerors approached from the sea 
and from the south. From the time of Alexander to that of 
Vasco da Gama, Europe had enjoyed little direct intercourse 
with the East. An occasional traveller brought back stories of 
powerful kingdoms and of untold wealth ; but the passage by 
sea was unthought of, and by land many wide deserts and 
warlike tribes lay between. Commerce, indeed, never ceased 
entirely, being carried on chiefly by the Italian cities on the 
Mediterranean, which traded to the ports of the Levant. But 
to the Europeans of the 15th century India was practically an 
unknown land, which powerfully attracted the imagination of 
spirits stimulated by the Renaissance and ardent for discovery. 
In 1492 Christopher Columbus set sail under the Spanish flag 
to seek India beyond the Atlantic, bearing with him a letter to 
the great khan of Tartary. The expedition under Vasco da 
Gama started from Lisbon five years later, and, doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, cast anchor off the city of Calicut on the 
20th of May 1498, after a prolonged voyage of nearly eleven 
months. From the first da Gama encountered hostility from the 
“ Moors,” or rather Arabs, who monopolized the sea-borne 
trade ; but he seems to have found favour with the zamorin, 
or Hindu raja of Malabar. It may be worth while to recall the 
contemporar)^ condition of India at that epoch. An Afghan of 
the Lodi dynasty was on the throne of Delhi, and another 
Afghan king was ruling over Bengal. Ahmcdabad in Gujarat, 
Gulbarga, Bijapur, Ahmednagar and Ellichpur in the Deccan 
were each the capital of an independent Mahommedan kingdom; 
while the Hindu raja of Vijayanagar was recognized as para- 
mount over the entire south. Neither Mogul nor Mahratta had 
yet appeared above the political horizon. 

After staying nearly six months on the Malabar coast, da 
Gama returned to Europe by the same route as he had come, 
bearing with him the following letter from the zamorin portu^ 
to the king of Portugal : ” Vasco da Gama, a noble- jfue»e 
man of your household, has visited my kingdom and expedi- 
has given me great pleasure. In my kingdom there is 
abundance of cinnamon, cloves, ginger, pepper, and precious 
stones. What I seek from thy country is gold, silver, coral, 
and scarlet.^’ The arrival of da Gama at Lisbon was celebrated 
with national rejoicing.s scarcely less enthusiastic than had 
greeted the return of Columbus. If the West Indies belonged 
to Spain by priority of discovery, J^ortugal might claim the East 
Indies by the same right. Territorial ambition combined with 
the spirit of proselytism and with the greed of commerce to fill 
all Portuguese minds with the dream of a mighty Oriental 
empire. The early Portuguese discoverers were not traders or 
private adventurers, but admirals with a royal commission to 
conquer territory and promote the spread of Christianity, A 
second expedition, consisting of thirteen ships and twelve 
hundred soldiers, under the command of Cabral, was despatched 
in 1500. The sum of his instructions was to begin with preach- 
ing, and, if that failed, to proceed to the sharp determination of 
the sword.” On his outward voyage Cabral was driven by stress 
of weather to the coast of Brazil. Ultimately he reached Calicut, 
and established factories both there and at Cochin, in the face 
of active hostility from the natives. In 1502 the king of Portugal 
obtained from Pope Alexander VI. a bull constituting him 
“ lord of the navigation, conquest, and trade of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Persia, and India.” In that year Vasco da Gama 
sailed again to the East, with a fleet numbering twenty vessels. 
He formed an alliance with the rajas of Cochin and Cannanore 
against the zamorin of Calicut, and bombarded the latter in his 
palace. In 1 503 the great Alfonso d Albuquerque is first heard 
of, as in command of one of three expeditions from Portugal. 
In 1505 a large fleet of twenty sail and fifteen hundred men was 
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sent under Francisco de Almeida^ the first Portuguese viceroy of 
India. In 1509 Albuquerque succeeded as governor^ and widely 
extended the area of Portuguese influenoe. Having failed in an 
attack upon Calicut^ he seized Goa, which from 1530 became 
the capital of Portuguese India. Then, sailing round Ceylon, he 
captured Malacca, the key of the navigation of the Indian 
archipelago, and opened a trade with Siam and the Spice Islands 
(Moluccas). Lastly, he sailed back westwards, and, after pene- 
trating into the Red Sea, and building a fortress at Ormuz in 
the Persian Gulf, returned to Goa only to die in 1515. In 1524 
Vasco da Gama came out to the East for the third time, and he 
too died at Cochin. 

For exactly a century, from 1500 to 1600, the Portuguese 
enjoyed a monopoly of Oriental trade. 

Their three objects were conquest, commerce and conversion, 
and for all three their position on the Malabar coast strip was 
Decline remarkably well adapted. Shut off by the line of 
of the the Ghats from Mahommedan India of that day, they 
Porta- were able to dominate the petty chiefs of Malabar, 
who welcomed maritime commerce, and allowed 
religious freedom in their domains. Their trade relations 
with Vijayanagar were very close, when that great empire 
was at the height of its power ; but in 1564 Vijayanagar went 
down before the five Mahommedan states of southern India on 
the field of Talikota, and with its fall began the decline of 
Portugal. During the whole of the 16th century the Portuguese 
disputed with the Mahommedans the supremacy of the Indian 
seas, and the antagonism between Christianity and Islam became 
gradually more intense, until the Portuguese power assumed 
a purely religious aspect. In 1560 the Inquisition with all its 
horrors was introduced into Goa. But Portugal was too small 
a country to keep up the struggle for long. The drain of men 
told upon her vitality, their quality deteriorated, and their 
bigotry and intolerance raised even a fiercer opposition to them 
within the bounds of India ; and as the Dutch and British came 
into prominence the Portuguese gradually faded away. In 1603 
and 163Q the Dutch blockaded Goa ; during the first half of the 
17th century they routed the l*ortuguese everywhere in India, 
Ceylon and Java. Similarly in r6ii the British defeated them 
off Cambay and in 1615 won a great victory at Swally. After 
the middle of the 17th century the Asiatic trade of Portugal 
practically disappeared, and now only Goa, Daman and Diu 
are left to her as relics of her former greatness. 

The Dutch were the first European nation to break through 
the Portuguese monopoly. During the i6th century Bruges, 
Antwerp and Amsterdam became the great emporia 
8 eWe» whence Indian produce, imported by the Portuguese, 
meate. was distributed to Germany and even to England. 

At first the Dutch, following in the track of the English, 
attempted to find their way to India by sailing round the north 
coasts of Europe and Asia. William Barents is honourably 
known as the leader of three of these arctic expeditions, in the 
last of which he perished. The first Dutchman to double the 
Cape of Good Hope was Cornelius Houtman, who reached 
Sumatra and Bantam in 1596. Forthwith private companies 
for trade with the East were formed in many parts of the United 
Provinces, but in 1602 they were all amalgamated by the states- 
general into “ The United East India Company of the Nether- 
lands.” Within a few years the Dutch had established factories 
on the continent of India, in Ceylon, in Sumatra, on the Persian 
Gulf and on the Red Sea, besides having obtained exclusive 
possession of the Moluccas. In 1618 they laid the foundation 
of the city of Batavia in Java, to be the seat of the supreme 
government of the Dutch possessions in the East Indies. At 
about the same time they discovered the coast of Australia, 
and in North America founded the city of New Amsterdam 
or Manhattan, now New York. During the 17th century the 
Dutch maritime power was the first in the world. The massacre 
of Amboy na in 1623 led the English East India Company to 
retire from the Eastern seas to the continent of India, and thus, 
though indirectly, contributed to the foundation of the British 
Indian empire. The long naval wars and bloody battles between 
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the English and the Dutch within the narrow seas wdre not 
terminated until William of Orange united the two crowns 
in 1689. In the far East the Dutch ruled without a rival, and 
gradually expelled the Portuguese from almost all their territorial 
possessions. In 1635 they occupied Formosa; in 1641 they 
took Malacca, a blow from which the Portuguese never recovered ; 
in 1652 they founded a colony at the Cape of Good Hope, as a 
half-way station to the East; in 1658 they captured Jaffna, 
the last stronghold of the Portuguese in Ceylon ; by 1664 they 
had wrested from the Portuguese all their earlier settlements 
on the pepper-bearing coast of Malabar. 

The rapid and sigml downfall of the Dutch colonial empire 
is to be explained by its short-sighted commercial policy. It was 
deliberately based upon a monopoly of the trade 
in spices, and remained from first to last destitute 
of the true imperial spirit. Like the Phoenicians of 
old, the Dutch stopped short of no acts of cruelty 
towards their rivals in commerce ; but, unlike the Phoenicians, 
they failed to introduce a respect for their own higher civilization 
among the natives with whom they came in contact. The 
knell of Dutch supremacy was sounded by Clive, when in 1758 
he attacked the Dutch at Chinsura both by land and water, 
and forced them to an ignominious capitulation. In the great 
French war from 1781 to 1811 England wrested from Holland 
every one of her colonies, though Java was restored in 1816 
and Sumatra in exchange for Malacca in 1824. At the present 
time the Dutch flag flies nowhere on the mainland of India, 
though the quaint houses and regular canals at Chinsura, 
Negapatam, Jaffna, and many petty ports on the Coromandel 
and Malabar coasts remind the traveller of familiar scenes in 
the Netherlands. 

The earliest English attempts to reach the East were the 
expeditions under John Cabot in 1497 Their objective 

was not so much India as Japan (Cipangu), of which 
they only knew vaguely as a land of spices and silks, 
and which they hoped to reach by sailing westward, ^tfoae, ” 
They failed, but discovered Newfoundland, and sailed 
along the coast of America from Labrador to Virginia. In 1553 
the ill-fated Sir Hugh Willoughby attempted to force a passage 
along the north of Europe and Asia.- Sir Hugh himself perished 
miserably, but his second in command. Chancellor, reached a 
harbour on the White Sea, now Archangel. Thence he penetrated 
by land to the court of the grand-duke of Moscow, and laid the 
foundation of the Russia Company for carrying on the overland 
trade with India through Persia, Bokhara and Moscow. Many 
subsequent attempts were made at the North-West Passage 
from 1576 to 1616, which have left on our modem maps the 
imperishable names of Frobisher, Davis, Hudson and Baffin. 
Meanwhile, in 1577, Sir Francis Drake had circumnavigated 
the globe, and on his way home had touched at Ternate, one of 
the Moluccas, the king of which island agreed to supply the 
English nation with all the cloves it produced. The first English- 
man who actually visited India was Thomas Stephens in 1579. 
He had been educated at Winchester, and became rector of the 
Jesuits’ College in Goa. His letters to his father are said to 
have roused great enthusiasm in England to trade directly with 
India. In 1583 four English merchants, Ralph Fitch, John 
Newbery, William Leedes and James Story, went out to India 
overland as mercantile adventurers. The jealous Portuguese 
threw them into prison at Ormuz, and again at Goa. At length 
Stoiy settled down as a shopkeeper at Goa, Leedes entered the 
service of the Great Mogul, Newbery died on his way home over- 
land, and Fitch, after a lengthened peregrination in Bengal, Pegu, 
Siam and other parts of the East Indies, returned to England. 

The defeat of the “ Invincible Armada ” in 1 588, at which 
time the crowns of Spain and Portugal were united, gave a 
fresh stimulus to maritime enterprise in England ; 
and the successful voyage of Cornelius Houtman in 
1596 showed the way round the Cape of Good Hope compmny, 
into waters hitherto monopolized by the Portuguese. 

The “ Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies ” was founded by Queen Elizabeth 
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ofi the 51st of December 1600, and the first expedition of four 
ships under James Lancaster left Torbay towards the end of 
April 1601^ and reached Achin in Sumatra on the 5th of June 
1602, returning with a cargo of spices. Between 1600 and 1612 
there were twelve separate voyages, but in the latter year a 
joint-stock system began, involving continual communication 
with the Indies. At first the trade was mainly with the Indian 
archipelago, but soon the English began to feel their way towards 
the mainland of India itself, in 1608 Captain Hawkins visited 
Jahangir at Agra, and obtained permission to build a factory 
at Surat, which was subsequently revoked, and in 1609 some 
English merchants obtained an unstable footing at Surat. 
Wherever the English went they were met by the hostility of the 
Portuguese ; and on the 29th of November 1612 the Portuguese 
admiral with four ships attempted to capture the English vessels 
under Captain Be.st at Swally, off the mouth of the Tapti river ; 
but the Portuguese were severely defeated, to the great astonish- 
ment of the natives, and that action formed the beginning of 
British maritime supremacy in Indian seas. The first fruits 
of the victory were the foundation of a factory at Surat and at 
other places round the Gulf of Cambay and in tlie interior. 
I'rom the imperial firman of December 1612 dates the British 
settlement on the mainland of India. At this point begins the 
Indian history of the company, for tlic domestic history of which 
see East India Company. 

The ten years that elapsed between the battle of Swally in 
1612 and the British capture of Ormuz in 1622 sufficed to 
decide the issue in the struggle for supremiicy between 
the British and the Portuguese. The latter, un- 
PortugMt. v/illingly linked to the dying power of Spain, were 
already decadent, and on the 20th of January 1615 
a great Portuguese armada, consisting of six great galleons, 
three smaller ships, two galleys and sixty rowed barges, was 
defeated for the second time in Swally roiids by Captain Nicholas 
Downton, in command of four British vessels. In 1618 the 
English opened trade between Surat and Jask in the Persian 
Gulf, and in 1620 gained a victory over the Portuguese fleet there. 
Early in 1622 the English fleet gained a second decisive victory, 
and captured Ormuz, the pearl of the Portuguese possessioas in 
Asia. From this date onwards Indm and the Persian Gulf lay 
open to tlie English as far as Portugal was concerned, and before 
Portugal broke loose from Spain in 1640 her supremacy in 
Asiatic seas was hopelessly lost. In 1642 she partially and in 
1654 finally accepted the situation, and opened all her Eastern 
po.ssessions to English trade. 

'rhe struggle with the young and growing power of Holland 
wa.s destined to be a much more serious affair than that with 
the exhausted power of Portugal. The Dutch had 
wit^The emerged victorious from tlic struggle with Spain, 

Dutch. were pulsing with national life. In 1602 tlie 

Dutch routed the Portuguese near Bantam, and 
opened the road to the Spice Islands. In 1603 they threatened 
Goa, in 1619 they fixed their capital at Batavia, in 1638 they 
drove the Portuguese from Ceylon and in 1641 from Malacca. 
When Portugal emerged in 1640 from her .sixty years’ captivity 
to Spain, she found that her power in the Eastern seas had 
passed Lo the Dutch, and thenceforward the struggle lay between 
the Dutch and the English. The Dutch were already too 
strongly entrenched in the Indian archipelago for English 
competition to avail there, and the intense rfvalr}^ between the 
two nations led to the tragedy of AmlK)yna in 1623, when 
Governor Van Speult put to torture and death nine Englislimen 
on a charge of conspiring to take the Dutch forts. This outrage 
was not avenged until tlie time of Cromwell (1654), and in the 
meantime the English abandoned the struggle for the Spice 
Islands, and turned their attention entirely to the mainland of 
India. In 1616 the Dutch began to compete with the English 
at Sural, and their piracies against native vessels led to the 
Mogul governor seizing English warehouses ; but soon the 
nati\ e authorities learnt to discriminate between the different 
European nations, and the unscrupulous methods of the Dutch 
cast them into disfavour. 


I In i6rr Captain Hippon in the seventh separate voyage 
essayed a landing nt Pulicat, but was driven off by the Dutch, 
who were already settled there, and sailed farther 
up the coast to PettapoH, where he founded the first 
English settlement in the Bay of Bengal, which meuta. 
fiimlly perished through pestilence in 1687. Captain 
Hippon, however, also touched at Masulipatam, the chief sea- 
port of the kings of Golconda. In 1628 the Dutch won over the 
native governor there, and the English were compelled to retreat 
to Armagon, where they built the first English fort in India. 
In 1639 P'rancis Day, the chief at Armagon, founded Madras, 
building Fort St George (1640), and transferring thither the 
cliief factor)’ from Masulipatam. Here the English obtained 
their first grant of Indian soil, apart from the plots on which 
Uieir factories were built. In 1653 Madras was raised to an 
independent presidency, and in 1658 all the settlements in 
Ben^ and on the Coromandel coast were made subordinate to 
Fort St George. 

In 1633 eight Englislimen from Masulipatam, under Ralph 
Cartwright, sailed northward to Hari.shpur near Cuttack on the 
mouth of the Mahanadi, and entered into negotiations 
to trade with the governor of Orissa ; and in June 
1633 Cartwright founded a factory^ at Balasore, which menta. 
proved very unhealthy. In 1651 the Pmglish reached 
Hugh, which was at that time the chief port of Bengal ; about 
that year Gabriel Bough ton. a surgeon, obtained from the Mogul 
\dceroy permission for the Phiglish to trade in Bengal. In 1657 
Hugh became the head agency in Bengal, with Balasore and 
Cossimbazar in the Gangetic delta and Patna in Behar under 
its control. In that year the name of Job Clmrnock, the future 
founder of Calcutta, appeared in the lowest grade of the staff. 

The company had long fixed an eye on Bombay. Its position 
half way down the Indian seaboard gave it both strategic and 
commercial importance, while it lay lieyond the 
authority of the Moguls, and so could be fortified 
without offending them, in 1626 the company tomboy. 
joined with the Dutch under Van Speult in attacking 
Bombay, but could not retain possession. In 1661 Charles II. 
received Bombay from Portugal as part of the Infanta 
C^atherine’s dowry, but effective possession was not taken until 
1665, and in 1668 Charles lianded the island over to the com- 
pany. At first the loss of life, owing to the unhealthiness of the 
climate, was appalling ; but in spite of that fact it gradually 
prospered, until it reacted its present position as the second 
port and city of India. In 1670 Gerald Aungier fortified the 
island, and so became the true founder of its prosperity. In 
1674 a treaty was entered into with Sivaji. In 1682 Sir Josiah 
Child at home and Sir John Child in India formed a combination, 
which recognized that in the struggle between the Mogul and 
the Mahrattas the English must meet force with force ; and in 
1687 Bombay supplanted Surat as the chief seat of the English 
in India. 

In 1664 Sliaista Khan, the brother of the empress Nur Jahan, 
became viceroy of Bengal, and though a strong and just ruler 
from the native point of view, was not favourable 
to the foreign traders. In 1677 the president of touad- 
Madras had to warn him that unless his exactions 
ceased, the company would be obliged to withdraw 
from Bengal. In 1679 the English obtained from the Mogul 
emperor a firman exempting them from dues everywhere except 
at Surat ; but Shaista Khan refused to recognize the document, 
and on the T4th of January 1686 the court of directors resolved 
to have recourse to arms to effect what they could not obtain by 
treaty. This was the first formal repudiation of the doctrine of 
unarmed traffic laid down by Sir Tliomas Roe in 1616. An 
expedition was despatched to India consisting of six companies 
of infantry and ten ships under Captain Nicholson. Two of the 
ships with 308 soldiers arrived at tlie Hugli river in the autumn 
of 1686. At this time Job Charnock was the chief of the Bengal 
council, and, owing to an affray with the Mogul troops at Hugli 
on the 28th of October 1686, he emliarked the company’s goods 
and servants on board light vessels and dropped down the 
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river to Sutanati, the site of the modem Calcutta. At tiiis 
place, about 70 m. from the sea and accessible at high tide to 
heavily armed ships, the stream had scooped for itself a long 
deep pool, now Calcutta harbour, while the position was well 
chosen to make a stand against the Bengal viceroy. On the 
20th of December 1686 Chamock first settled at Calcutta, but 
in the following February Shaista Khan despatched an army 
against him, and he was forced to drop farther down the river 
to Hijili. In June Charnock was obliged to make an honourable 
capitulation, and returned to Ulubaria, 16 m. below Calcutta, 
thence moving in September to Calcutta for the second time. 
On the 8th of November 1688 Captain Heath arrived with orders 
from England, and took away Charnock against his will ; but 
after peace was restored between the Mogul emperor and the 
company in February 1690, Charnock returned to Calcutta for 
the third and last time on the 24th of August of that year. It 
was thus by his courage and persistence that the modern capital 
of India was eventually founded. As the result of the war with 
the Mogul empire, which lasted from 1686 to 1690, the company 
perceived that a land war was beyond their strength, but their 
sea-power could obtain them terms by blockading the customs 
ports and threatening tlie pilgrim route to Mecca. From this 
time onwards they saw that they could no longer trust to de- 
fenceless factories. During this first period of their dealings with 
India the aims of the British were purely those of traders, 
without any aspirations to military power or territorial aggrand- 
izement ; but in the period that followed, the gradual decay of 
the Mogul empire from within, and the consequent anarchy, 
forced the English to take up arms in their own defence, and 
triumphing over one enemy after another they found themselves 
at last in the place of the Moguls. 

India under the Company. 

The political histor)^ of the British in India begins in the 
18th century with the French wars in the Carnatic. The British 
at Fort St George and the French at Pondicherry for many years 
traded side by side without either active rivalry or territorial 
ambition. The British, especially, appejir to have been sub- 
missive to the native powers at Madras no less than in Bengal. 
They paid their annual rent of 1200 pagodas (say i$oo) to the 
deputies of the Mogul empire when Aurangzeb annexed the 
south, and on two several occasions bought off a besieging army 
with a heavy bribe. 

On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the whole of southern 
India became practically independent of Delhi, In the Deccan 
proper, the Nizam-ul-Mulk founded an independent dynasty, 
with Hyderabad for its capital, which exercised a nominal 
sovereignty over the entire south. The Carnatic, or the lowland 
tract between the central plateau and the eastern sea, was 
ruled by a deputy of the nizam, known as the nawab of Arcot, 
who in his turn asserted claims to hereditary sovereignty. 
Farther south, Trichinopoly was the capital of a Hindu raja, 
and Tanjore formed another Hindu kingdom under a degenerate 
descendant of the line of Sivaji. Inland, Mysore was gradually 
growing into a third Hindu .state, while everywhere local 
chieftains, called palegar^ or naiks, were in semi-independent 
possession of citadels or hill-forts. 

In that condition of affairs the flame of war was kindled 
between the British and the French in Europe in i74'>. Dupleix 
French governor of Pondicherry and Clive 

and was a young writer at Madras. A British fleet first 
Brttiab appeared on the Coromandel coast, but Dupleix by 
a judicious present induced the nawab of Arcot to 
interpose and prevent hostilities. In 1746 a French squadron 
arrived, under the command of La Bourdonnais. Madras 
surrendered almost without a blow, and the only settlement 
left to the British was Fort St David, a few miles south of 
Pondicherry, where Clive and a few other fugitives sought 
shelter. The nawab, faithful to his policy of impartiality, 
marched with 10,000 men to drive the French out of Madras, 
but he was signally defeated by a French force of only four 
hundred men and two guns. In 1748 a British fleet arrived 


under Admiral Boscawen and attempted the siege of Pondicherryi 
while a land force co-operated under Major Stringer Lawrence, 
whose name afterwards became associated with that of Clive, 
The French successfully repulsed all attacks, and at laat peace 
was restored by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc, which gave back 
Madras to the British (1748). 

The first war with the French was merely an incident in the 
greater contest in Europe. The second war had its origin in 
Indian politics, while England and France were at 
peax^. The tasy success of the French arms had 
inspired Dupleix with the ambition of founding a French empire 
in India, under the shadow of the existing Mahommedan powers. 
Disputed successions at Hyderabad and at Arcot supplied his 
opportunity . On both thrones he placed nominees of his own, 
and for a short time posed as the supreme arbiter of the entire 
south. In boldness of conception, and in knowledge of Oriental 
diploma^, Dupleix has had probably no rival. But he was 
no soldier, and he was destined in that sphere to encounter 
the “ heaven-born genius of Clive. For the British of Madras, 
under the instinct of self-preservation, were compelled to 
maintain the cause of another candidate to the throne of Arcot 
in opposition to the nominee of Dupleix. This candidate was 
Mahommed Ali, afterwards known in history as Wala-jah. 
The war that then ensued between the French and British, 
each with their native allies, has been exhaustively described 
in the pages of Orme. The one incident that stands out con- 
spicuously is the capture and subsequent defence of Arcot by 
Clive in 1751. This heroic feat, even more than the battle of 
Plassey, established the reputation of the British for valour 
throughout India. Shortly ^terwards Clive returned to England 
in ill-healtli, but the war continued fitfully for many years. 
On the whole, British influence prodominated in the Carnatic, 
and their candidate, Mahommed Ali, maintamed his position 
at Arcot. But the French were no less supreme in the Deccan, 
whence they were able to take possession of the coast tract 
called “ the Northern Circars.” The final struggle was postponed 
until 1760, when Colonel (afterwards Sir Eyre) Coote won the 
decisive victory of Wandiwash over the French general Lally, 
and proceeded to invest Pondicherry, which was starved into 
capitulation in January 1761. A few months later the hill- 
fortress of Gingee (Chenji) also surrendered. In the words of 
Orme, “ That day terminated the long hostilities between the 
two rival European powers in Coromandel, and left not a single 
ensign of the French nation avowed by the autliority of its 
Government in any part of India.^’ 

Meanwhile the interest of history shifts with Give to Bengal. 

At the time of Aurangzeb^s death in 1707 the nawab or 
governor of Bengal was Murshicl Kuli Khan, known also as 
Jafar Khan. By birth a Brahman, and brought 
up as a slave in Persia, he united the administrative 
ability of a Hindu to the fanaticism of a renegade, 

Hitherto the capital of Bengal had been at Dacca on 
the eastern frontier of the empire, whence the piratical attacks 
of the Portuguese and of the Arakanese or Mughs could l^e 
most easily checked. Murshid Kuli Khan transferred his 
residence to Murshidabad, in the neighbourhood of Cossimbazar, 
the river port of all the Ganges trade. The British, the French 
and the Dutch had each factories at Cossimbazar, as well as at 
Dacca, Patna and Malda. But Calcutta was the headquarters 
of the British, Chandemagore of the French, and Chinsura 
of the Dutch, all three towns being situated close to each other 
in the lower reaches of the Hugh, where the river is navigable 
for large ships. Murshid Kuli IGian ruled over Bengal prosper- 
ously for twenty-one years, and left his power to a son-in-law 
and a grandson. The hereditary succession was broken in 1740 
by Ali Vardi Khan, who was the last of the great nawabs of 
Bengal. In his days the Mahratta horsemen began to ravage 
the countiy, and the British at Calcutta obtained permission 
to erect an earth-work, which is known to the present day as 
the Mahratta ditch, Ali Vardi Khan died in 1756, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Suraj-ud-Dowlah, a youth of only 
nineteen years, whose ungovernable temper led to a rupture 
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with the British within two months after his accession. In 
pursuit of one of his own family who had escaped from his 
vengeance, he marched upon Calcutta with a large army. Many 
of the British fled doMm the river in their ships. The remainder 
surrendered after a feeble resistance, and were thrown as prisoners 
into the “ black hole or military jail of Fort William, a room 
i8 ft. by 14 ft. 10 in. in size, with only two small windows barred 
with iron. It was the month of June, in which the tropical 
heat of Calcutta is most oppressive. When the door of the 
prison was opened in the morning, only twenty-three persons 
out of one hundred and forty-six Were found alive. 

The news of this disaster fortunately found Clive returned 
to Madras, where also was a squadron of king’s ships under 
Bmtthot Watson. Clive and Watson promptly sailed 

Piaaacy. ^he mouth of the Ganges with all the troops that 
could be got together. Calcutta was recovered with 
little fighting, and the nawab consented to a peace which restored 
to the company all their privileges, and gave them compensation 
for their losses of property. It is possible that matters might 
have ended here if a fresh cause of hostilities had not suddenly 
arisen. War had just been declared between the British and 
French in Europe, and ('live, following the traditions of his 
early warfare in the Carnatic, attacked and captured Chander- 
nagore. Suraj-ud-Dowlah, exasperated by this breach of 
neutrality within his own dominions, look the side of the French. 
But Clive, again acting upon the policy he had learned from 
Eupleix, had provided himself with a rival candidate to the 
throne. Undaunted, he marched out to tlie battlefield of Plassey 
(1 alasi), at the head of about 900 Europeans and 2000 .sepovs, 
with 8 pieces of artillery. The Mahommedan army is .said to 
have consisted of 35,000 foot, 15,000 horse and 50 pieces of 
cannon. But there was a traitor in the Mahommedan camp 
in the person of Mir Jafar, who had married a sister of the late 
nawab, Ali Vardi Khan. The battle was short but decisive. 
After a few rounds of artillery fire, Suraj-ud-Dowlah fled, and 
the road to Murshidabad was left open. 

The battle of Plassey was fought on the 23rd of June 1757, an 
anniversary afterwards remembered when the mutiny was at 
its height in 1857, History has agreed to adopt this date as the 
beginning of the British empire in the East ; but the immediate 
results of the victory were comparatively small, and several 
more hard-won fights were fought before even the Bengalis 
would admit the superiority of the British arms. For the 
moment, however, all opposition was at an end. Clive, again 
following in the steps of Dupleix, placed his nominee, Mir Jafar, 
upon the masnad at Murshidabad, being careful to obtain a 
patent of investiture from the Mogul court. Enormous sums 
were exacted from Mir Jafar as the price of his elevation. The 
company claimed 10,000,000 rupees as compensation for losses ; 
for the British, the Armenian and the Indian inhabitants of 
Calcutta there were demanded the sums of 5,000,000, 2,000,000 
and 1,000,000 rupees ; for the squadron 2,500,000 rupees, and 
an equal sum for the army. The members of the council received 
the lollowing amounts : Mr Drake, the governor, and Colonel 
Clive 280,000 rupees each; and Mr Becher, Mr Watts and 
Major Kilpatrick 240,000 rupees each. The whole amounted to 
£2,340,000. The British, deluded by their avarice, still cherished 
extravagant ideas of Indian wealth ; nor would they listen 
to the unwelcome truth. But it was found that there were no 
funds in the treasury to satisfy their inordinate demands, and 
they were obliged to be contented with one-half the stipulated 
sums, which, after many difficulties, were paid in specie and in 
jewels, with the exception of 584,905 rupees. The shares of the 
council were, however, paid in full. At the same time the 
nawab made a grant to the company of the zamindari rights 
over an extensive tract of country^ round Calcutta, now known 
as the district of the Twenty-four Parganas. The area of this 
tract was about 882 sq. m., and it paid a revenue or quit rent of 
about £23,000. The gross rental at first payable to the company 

£S 3 P^^> but within a period of ten years it had risen to 
£146,000. Originally the company possessed only the zamindari 
rights, t.e. revenue jurisdiction. The superior lordship, or right 
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to receive the quit rent, remained with the nawab ; but in 1750 
this also was parted with by the nawab in favour of Clive, who 
thus bec^e the landlord of his own masters, the company. 
At that time also Clive was enrolled among the nobility of the 
Mogul empire, with the rank of commander of 6000 foot and 
5000 horse. Clive’s jagit, as it was called, subsequently became 
a matter of inquiry in E^land, and on his death it passed to 
the company, thus merging the zamindari in the proprietary 
rights. ^ 

In 1758 Clive was appointed by the court of directors to be 
governor of all the company’s settlements in Bengal. From 
two quarters troubles threatened, which perhaps Clive alone 
was capable of overcoming. On the west the shahzada or 
imperial prince, known afterwards as the emperor Shah Alam, 
with a mixed army of Afghans and Mohrattas, and supported 
by the nawab wazir of Oudh, was advancing his own claims to 
the provmce of Bengal. In the south the influence of the French 
under Lally and Bussy was overshadowing the British at Madras. 
But the name of Clive exercised a decisive effect in both directions. 
Mir Jafar was anxious to buy off the shahzada, who had already 
invested Patna. But Clive in person marched to the rescue, 
with an army of only 450 Europeans and 2500 sepoys, and the 
Mogul army dispersed without striking a blow. In the same 
year Clive despatched a force southwards under Colonel Forde, 
which captured Masulipatam from the French, and permanently 
established British influence throughout the Northern Circars, 
and at the court of Hyderabad. He next attacked the Dutch, 
the sole European nation that might yet be a formidable rival to 
the English. He defeated them by both land and water ; and 
from that time their settlement at Chinsura existed only on 
sufferance. 

From 1760 to 1765, while C'live was at home, the history of 
the British in Bengal contains little that is creditable. Clive 
had left behind him no system of government, but 
merely the tradition that unlimited sums of money 
might be extracted from the natives by the mere terror ^ 
of the British name. In 1761 it was lound expedient and profit- 
able to dethrone Mir Jafar, the nawab of Murshidabad, and 
substitute his son-in-law', Mir Kasim, in his place. On that 
occasion, besides private donations, the British received a grant 
of the three districts of Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong, 
estimated to yield a net revenue of half a million sterling. But 
Mir Kasim proved to possess a will of his own, and to cherish 
dreams of independence. He retired from Murshidabad 
Monghyr, a strong position on the Ganges, which commanded 
the only means of communication with tipper India. There he 
proceeded to organize an army, drilled and equipped after 
European models, and to carry on intrigues with the nawab 
wazir of Oudh. The company’s servants claimed the privilege 
of carrying on private trade throughout Bengal, free from 
inland dues and all other imposts. The assertion of this claim 
caiKsed frequent affrays between the customs’ officers of the nawab 
and those traders who, whether falsely or not, represented that 
they were acting on behalf of the servants of the company. 
The nawab alleged that his civil authority was everywhere being 
set at nought. The majority of the council at Calcutta would 
not listen to his statements. The governor, Mr Vansittart, and 
Warren Hastings, then a junior member of council, attempted 
to effect some compromise. But the controversy had become 
too hot. The nawab’s officers fired upon a British boat, and 
forthwith all Bengal was in a blaze. A force of 2000 sepoys was 
cut to pieces at Patna, and about 200 Englishmen in various 
parts of the province fell into the hands of the Mahommedans, 
and were subsequently massacred. But as soon as regular 
warfare commenced Mir Kasim met with no more successes. 
His trained regiments were defeated in two pitched battles by 
Major Adams, at Gheria and at Udha-nala, and he himself took 
refuge with the nawab wazir of Oudh, who refused to deliver 
him up. This led to a prolongation of the war. Shah Alam, 
who had now succeeded his father as emperor, and Shuja-ud- 
Daula, the nawab wazir of Oudh, united their forces, and 
threatened Patna, which the British had recovered. A more 
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formidable danger appeared in the British camp, m the form 
of the first sepoy mutiny. This was quelled by Major (afterwards 
Sir Hector) Munro, who ordered twenty-four of the ringleaders 
to be blown from guns, an old Mogul punishment. In 1764 
Major Munro won the decisive battle of Buxar, which laid Oudh 
at the feet of the conquerors, and brought the Mogul emperor 
as a suppliant to the British camp. 

Meanwhile the council at Calcutta had twice found the oppor- 
tunity they desired of selling the government of Bengal to a 
Ciive*a nawab. But in 1765 Clive (now Baron Clive of 

rttorma. Plassey, in the peerage of Ireland) arrived at Calcutta, 
as governor of Bengal for the second time, to settle 
the entire system of relations with the native powers. Two 
objects stand out conspicuously in his policy. First, he sought 
to acquire the substance, though not the name, of territorial 
power, by using the authority of the Mogul emperor for so 
much as he wished, and for no more ; and, secondly, he desired 
to purify the company's service by prohibiting illicit gains, and 
at the same time guaranteeing a reasonable remuneration from 
honest sources. In neither respect were the details of his plans 
carried out by his successors. But the beginning of the British 
administration of India dates from this second governorship 
of Clive, just as the origin of the British empire in India dates 
from his victory at Plassey. Clive’s first step was to hurry up 
from Calcutta to Allahabad, and there settle in person the fate 
of half northern India. Oudh was given back to the nawab 
wazir, on condition of his paying half a million sterling towards 
the expenses of the war. The provinces of Allahabad and Kora, 
forming the lower part of the Doab, were handed over to Shah 
Alam himself, who in his turn granted to the company the 
diwani or financial administration of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
together with the Northern Circars. A puppet nawab was still 
maintained at Murshidabad, who received an annual allowance 
of about half a million sterling ; and half that amount was 
paid to the emperor as tribute from Bengal. Thus was constituted 
the dual .system of government, by which the British received 
all the revenues and undertook to maintain an army for the 
defence of the frontier, while the criminal jurisdiction vested 
in the nawab. In Indian phraseology, the company was diwan 
and the nawab was nazim. As a matter of general administration, 
the actual collection of the revenues still remained for some years 
in the hands of native officials. In attempting to reorganize 
and purify the company’s service, Clive undertook a task yet 
more difficult than to partition the valley of the Ganges. The 
officers, civil and military alike, were all tainted with the common 
corruption. Their legal salaries were absolutely insignificant, 
but they had been permitted to augment them ten and a hundred- 
fold by means of private trade and gifts from the native powers. 
Despite the united resistance of the civil servants, and an actual 
mutiny of two hundred military officers, Clive carried through 
his reforms. Both private trade and the receipt of presents 
were absolutely prohibited for the future, while a substantial 
increase of pay was provided out of the monopoly of salt. 

Lord Clive quitted India for the third and last time in 1767. 
Between that date and the arrival of Warren Hastings in 1772 
Wamn importance occurred in Bengal beyond 

Ha^^a, terrible famine of 1770, which is officially reported 
to have swept away one-third of the inhabitants. The 
dual system of government, however, established by Clive, had 
proved a failure. Warren Hastings, a tried servant of the 
company, distinguished alike for intelligence, for probity and 
for knowledge of oriental manners, was nominated governor 
by the court of directors, with express instructions to carry out a 
predetermined series of reforms. In their own words, the court 
had resolved to “ stand forth as diwan, and to take upon them- 
selves, by the agency of their own servants, the entire care and 
administration of the revenues.” In the execution of this plan, 
Hastings removed the exchequer from Murshidabad to Calcutta, 
and for the first time appointed European officers, under the now 
familiar title of collectors, to superintend the revenue coUections 
and preside in the civil courts. The urgency of foreign affairs, 
and subsequently internal strife at the council table, hindered 


H^tings from developing farther the 83rstem of civil ad- 
ministration, a task finally accomplished by Lord Cornwallis. 

Though Hastings always prided l^elf specially upon that 
reform, as well as upon the improvements he introduced into 
the collection of the revenues from salt and opium, 
his name will be remembered in history for the boldness 
and success of his foreign policy. From 1772 to 1774 
he was governor of Bengal ; from 1774 to 1785 he was 
the first titular governor -general of India, presiding over a 
council nominated, like himself, not by the company, but by an 
act of parliament, known as the Regulating Act. In his domestic 
policy he was greatly hampered by the opposition of Sir Philip 
Francis ; but, so far as regards external relations with Oudh, 
with the Mahrattas, and with Hyder Ali, he was generally able 
to compel assent to his own measures. His treatment of Oudh 
may here be passed over as not being material to the general 
history of India, while the personal aspects of his rule are dis- 
cussed in a separate article (see Hastings, Warren). To explain 
his Mahratta policy, it will Ixj necessary to give a short retro- 
spective sketch of the history of that people. 

Sivaji the Great, as already mentioned, died in 1680, while 
Aurangzeb was still on the throne. The family of Sivaji pro- 
duced no great names, either among those who con- 
tinued to be the nominal chiefs of the Mahratta 
confederacy, with their capital at Satara, or among 
the rajas of Kolhapur and Tanjore. All real power 
passed into the hands of the peshwa, or Brahman minister, 
who founded in his turn an hereditary dynasty at Poona, dating 
from the beginning of the i8th century. Next rose several 
Mahratta generals, who, though recognizing the suzerainty 
of the peshwa, carved out for themselves independent kingdoms 
in different parts of India, sometimes far from the original home 
of the Mahratta race. Chief among these generals were the 
gaikwar in Gujarat, Sindhia and Holkar in Malwa, and the 
Bhonsla raja of Berar and Nagpur. At one time it seemed 
probable that the Mahratta confederacy would expel the Mahom- 
medans even from northern India ; but the decisive battle of 
Panipat, won by the Afghans in 1761, gave a respite to the 
Delhi empire. The Mahratta chiefs never again united heartily 
for a common purpose, though they still continued to be the 
most formidable military power in India. In especial, they 
dominated over the British settlement of Bombay on the western 
coast, which was the last of the three presidencies to feel the lust 
of territorial ambition. For more than a hundred years, from 
its acquisition in 1661 to the outbreak of the first Mahratta 
war in 1775, the British on the west coast possessed no territory 
outside the island of Bombay and their fortified factory at 
Surat. 

The Bombay government was naturally emulous to follow 
the example of Madras and Bengal, and to establish its influence 
at the court of Poona by placing its own nominee upon 
the throne. The attempt took form in 1775 in the 
treaty of Surat, by which Raghunath Rao, one of the * 

claimants to the throne of the peshwa, agreed to cede 
Salsette and Bassein to the British, in consideration of being 
himself restored to Poona. The military operations that followed 
are kno^^m as the first Mahratta War. Warren Hastings, who 
in his capacity of governor-general claimed a right of control 
over the decisions of the Bombay government, strongly dis- 
approved of the treaty of Surat, but, when war once broke out, 
he threw the whole force of the Bengal army into the scale. One 
of his favourite officers, General Goddard, marched across the 
peninsula, and conquered the rich province of Gujarat almost 
without a blow. Another, Captain Popham, stormed the rock- 
fortress of Gwalior, which was regarded as the key of Hindustan. 
These brilliant successes atoned for the disgrace of the convention 
of Wargaon in 1779, when the Mahrattas dictated terms to a 
Bombay force, but the war was protracted until 1782. It was 
then closed by the treaty of Salbai, which practically restored 
the status quo, Raghunath Rao, the English claimant, was set 
aside ; Gujarat was restored, and only Salsette and some other 
small islands were retained by the English. 
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Meanwhile Warren Hastings had to deal with a more formidable 
enemy than the Mahratta confederacy. The reckless conduct 
of the Madras government had roused the hostility 
Hyder Ali of Mysore and of the nizam of the 
w'jr. Deccan, the two strongest Mussulman powers in India, 
. who attempted to draw the Mahrattas into an alliance 
against the British. The diplomacy of Hastings won over the 
nizam and the Mahratta raja of Nagpur, but the army of Hyder 
Ali fell like a tluinderbolt upon the British possessions in the 
Carnatic. A strong detachment under Colonel Baillie was cut 
to pieces at Perambakam, and the Mysore cavalry ravaged 
the country unchecked up to the walls of Madras. For the 
second time the Bengal army, stimulated by the energy of 
Hastings, saved the honour of the British name. Sir Eyre 
Coote, the victor of Wandiwash, was sent by sea to relieve 
Madras with all the men and money available, while Colonel 
Pearse marched south overland to overawe the raja of Berar 
and the nizam. The war was hotly contested, for Sir Eyre 
Coote was now an old man, and the Mysore army was well 
disciplined and equipped, and also skilfully handled by Hyder 
and his son Tippoo. Hyder died in 1782, and peace was finally 
concluded with Tippoo in 1784, on the basis of a mutual restitu- 
tion of all conquests. 

It was Warren Hastings’s merit to organize the empire which 
Clive founded. He was governor or governor-general for thir- 
Perma- years, a longer period than any of his successors. 

„ent During that time the iJritish lost the AmericiUi colonies, 
but in India their reputation steadily rose to its 
mtntof liighest pitch. Within a year Hastings was succeeded 
by Lord Cornwallis, the first English nobleman of 
rank who undertook the office of governor-general. His rule 
lasted from 1786 to 1703? and is celebrated for two events — the 
introduction of tlie permanent settlement into Bengal and the 
second Mysore war. If the foundations of the system of civil 
administration were kiid by Hastings, the superstructure was 
erected by Cornwallis. It was he who first entrusted criminal 
jurisdiction to Europeans, and established the Nizamat Sadr 
Adalat, or appellate court of criminal judicature, at Calcutta; 
and it was he who separated the functions of collector and judge. 
The system thus organized in Bengal was afterwards extended 
to Madras and Bombay, when those presidencies also accjuired 
territorial sovereignty. But the achievement most familiarly 
associated with the name of Cornwallis is the permanent settle- 
ment of the land revenue of Bengal. Up to this time the revenue 
had been collected pretty much' a('C()rding to the old Mogul 
system, Zamindars, or government farmers, whose oflice 
always tended to become hereditary, were recognized as having 
a right of some sort to collect the revenue from the actual 
cultivators. But no principle of assessment existed, and the 
amount actually realized varied greatly from year to year. 
Hastings had the reputation of bearing hard upon the zamindars^ 
and was absorbed in other critical affair.s of state or of war. 
On the whole he seems to have looked to experience, as acquired 
from a succession of quinquennial settlements, to furnish the 
standard rate of the future. Francis, on the other hand, 
Hastings’s great rival, deserves the credit of being among the 
first to advoaite a limitation of the state demand in perpetuity. 
The same view recommended itself to the authorities at home, 
partly because it would place their finances on a more stable 
basis, partly because it seemed to identify the zannndar with 
the more familiar landlord. Accordingly, Cornwallis took out 
with him in 1787 instructions to introduce a permanent settle- 
ment. The process of assessment began in 1789 and terminated 
in 1791. No attempt w'as made to measure the fields or calculate 
the out-turn, as had been done by Akbar, and is now done when 
occasion requires in the British provinces ; but the amount 
payable was fixed by reference to what had been paid in the past. 
At first the settlement was called decennial, but in 1793 it was 
declared permanent for ever. The total assessment amounted 
to sikka Rs.26,800,989, or about 2} millions sterling. Though 
Lord Cornwallis carried the scheme into execution, all praise 
or blame, so far as details are concerned, must belong to Sir 


John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, whose knowledge 
of the country was unsurpassed by that of any civilian of his 
time. Shore would have proceeded more cautiously than 
Cornwallis's preconceived idea of a proprietary body and the 
court of directors’ haste after fixity permitted, 

The second Mysore War of 1790-92 is noteworthy on two 
accounts : Lord Cornwallis, the governor-general, led the 
British army in person, with a pomp and lavishness of 
supplies that recalled the campaigns of Aurangzeb ; 
and the two great native powers, the nizam of the 
Deccan and the Mahratta confederacy, co-operated 
as allies ol the British. In the result, Tippoo Sultan submitted 
when Lord Cornwallis had commenced to beleaguer his capital. 
He agreed to yield one-half of his dominions to be divided among 
the allies, and to pay three millions sterling towards the cost of 
the war. Those conditions he fulfilled, but over afterwards he 
burned to be revenged upon his canquerons. 

The period of Sir John Shore’s rule as governor-general, from 
1793 to 1798, was uneventful. In 1798 Lord MoraingUm, better 
known as the marquis Wellesley, arrived in India, 
already inspired with imperial projeds that were ^ ** 
destined to change the map of the country. Morninglon was 
the friend and favourite of Pitt, from whom he is thought to 
have derived the comprehensiveness of his political vision and 
his antipathy to the Frenc h name. From the first he laid down 
as his guiding principle that the British must be the cmc para- 
mount power in the peninsula, and that the native princes 
could only retain the insignia of sovereignty by surrendering 
the substance of independence. The subsequent political history 
of India has been but the gradual development of this policy, 
which received its finishing touch when Queen V’icturia w’as 
proclaimed empress of India in 1877. 

To frustrate the possibility ol a J'Yench invasion of India, 
led by Napoleon m person, w'as the governing idea of Wellesley’s 
foreign policy ; for France at this time, and for many 
years later, filled the place afterwards occupied by 
Russia in the imagination of British statesmen. Nor menace, 
was the possibility so remote as might now be thought. 

French regiments guarded and overawed the nizam of Hyderabad. 
The soldiers of Sindhia, the military head of the Mahratta 
confederacy, were disciplined and led by French adventurers. 
Tippoo Sultan carried on a secret correspundenro with the PTench 
directorate, and allowed a tree of liberty to be planted m his 
dominions. The islands of Mauritius and Bourbon afforded a 
convenient half-way house both for Prendi intrigue and for 
tJic assembling of a hostile expedition. Above all, Napoleon 
Buonaparte was then in Egypt, dreaming of the conquests of 
Alexander ; and no man knew in what direc tion he might turn 
his hitherto unconquered legions. Wellesley first addressed 
himself to the nizam, where his policy prevailed without serious 
opposition. The French battalions at Hyderabad were disbanded 
and the nizam bound himself by treaty not to take any European 
into his service without the consent of the British government— 
a clause since inserted in every engagement entered into with 
native powers. Next, the whole weight of Wellesley’s resources 
was turned against Tippoo, whom Cornwallis had defeated but 
not subdued. His intrigues with the French were laid bare, 
and he was given an opportunity of adhering to the new sub- 
sidiary system. On his refusal war w^as declared, and Wellesley 
came down in state to Madras to organize tlie expedition in 
person and watch over the course of events. One British army 
marched into Mysore from Madras, accompanied by a contingent 
from the nizam. Another advanced from the western coast. 
Tippoo, after offering but a feeble resistance in the field, retired 
into Seringapatam, and, when his capital was stormed, died 
fighting bravely in the breach (1799). Since the battle of Plassey 
no event so greatly impressed the native imagination as the 
capture of Seringapatam, which won for General Harris a peerage 
and for Wellesley an Irish marquisate. In dealing with Uie 
territories of Tippoo, Wellesley acted with moderation. The 
central portion, forming the old state of Mysore, was restored to 
an infant representative of the Hindu rajas, whom Hyder Ali 
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had dethroned, while the rest was partitioned between the 
nizam and the British. At about the same time the province 
of the Carnatic, or all that large portion of southern India ruled 
by the nawab of Arcot, and also the principality of lanjore, 
were placed under direct British administration, thus constituting 
the Madras presidency almost as it has existed to the present 
day. 

The Mahrattas had been the nominal allies of the British in 
both their wms with Tippoo, but they had never given active 
Wars with assistance, nor were they secured to the British side 
sia4Ma as the nizam now was. The Mahratta powers at this 
time were five in number. The recognized head of 
Hoikan confederacy was the peshwa^ of Poona, who ruled 

the hill country of the Western Ghats, the cradle of the Mahratta 
race. The fertile province of Gujarat was annually harried by 
the horsemen of the gaekwar of Baroda. In central India two 
military leaders, Sindhia of Gwalior and Holkar of Indore, 
alternately held the pre-eminency. 'towards the east the 
Bhonsla raja of Nagpur reigned from Bcrar to the coast of 
Orissa. Wellesley tried assiduously to bring these several 
Mahratta powers within the net of his subsidiary system. At last, 
in 1802, the necessities of the peshwa, who had been defeated by 
Holkar, and driven as a fugitive into British territory, induced 
him to sign the treaty of Bassein, by which he pledged himself 
to hold communications with no other power, European or 
native, and ceded territory' for the mainlenance of a subsidiary 
force. This greatly extended the British territorial influence 
in western India, but led directly to the second Mahratta war, 
for neither Sindhia nor the raja of Nagpur would tolerate this 
abandonment of Mahratta independence. The campaigns that 
followed are perhaps the most glorious in the history of the 
British arms in India. The general plan and the adequate 
provision of resources were due to the marquis Welleslev, as 
also the indomitable spirit that could not anticipate defeat. 
The armies were led by General Arthur Wellesley (afterwards 
duke of Wellington) and General (afterwards Lord) Lake. 
Wellesley operated in the Deccan, whore, in a few short months, 
he won the decisive \'ictories of A.ssaye and Argaum. Lake's 
campaign in Hindustan was no less brilliant, though it has 
received less notice from historians. He won pitched battles 
at Aligarh and Laswari, and captured the cities of Delhi and 
Agra, thus scattering the French troops of Sindhia, and at the 
.same time coming forward us the champion of the Mogul emperor 
in his hereditary capital. Before the year 1803 was out, both 
Sindhia and the Bhonsla raja were glad to sue for peace. Sindhia 
ceded all claims to the territory^ north of the Jumna, and left 
the blind old emperor Shah Alam once more under British 
protection. The Bhonsla raja forfeited Orissa to the English, 
who had already occupied it with a flying column, and Berar to 
the nizam, who gained a fresh addition by every act of complais- 
ance to the British government. I'he freebooter, Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, alone remained in the field, supporting his troops by 
ravages through Malwa and Rajputana. The concluding years 
of Wellesley’s rule were occupied with a series of operations 
against Holkar, which brought no credit to the British name. 
The disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson through Central India 
(1804) recalled memories of the convention of Wargaum, and of 
the destruction of Colonel Baillie’s force by Hyder Ali. The 
repulse of Lake in person at the siege of Bharatpur (Bhurtpore) 
(1805) is memorable as an instance of a British army in India 
having to turn back with its object unaccomplished. 

The ambitious policy and the continuous wars of Lord Wellesley 
exhausted the patience of the court of directors at home. In 
Bario Cornwallis was sent out as governor-general 

a second time, with instructions to bring about peace 
at any price, while Holkar was still unsubdued, and Sindhia 
was threatening a fresh war. But Cornwallis was now an old 
man and broken down in health. Travelling up to the north- 
west during the rainy season, he sank and died at Ghazipur, 
before he had been ten weeks in the country. His immediate 
successor was Sir George Barlow, a civil servant of the company, 
who, as a locum tenens, had no alternative but to carry out 
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faithfully the orders of his employers. He is charged with 
being, under these orders, the only governor-general who 
diminished the area of British territory, and with violating 
engagements by abandoning the Rajput chiefs to the tender 
mercies of Holkar and Sindhia. During his administration also 
occurred the mutiny of the Madras sepoys at Vellore, which, 
though promptly suppressed, sent a shock of insecurity through 
the empire. 

Lord Minto, governor-general from 1807 to 1813, consolidated 
the conquests which Wellesley had acquired. His only military 
exploits were the occupation of the island of Mauritius, and the 
conquest of Java by an expedition which he accompanied in 
person. The condition of central India continued to be disturbed, 
but Lord Minto succeeded m preventing any violent outbreaks 
without himself having recourse to the sword. The company 
had ordered him to follow a policy of non-intervention, and he 
managed to obey his orders without injuring the prestige of the 
British name. In his time the Indian government first opened 
relations with a new set of foreign powers by sending embassies 
to the Punjab, to Afghanistan and to Persia. The ambassadors 
were all trained in the school of Wellesley, and formed perhaps 
the most illustrious trio ot “ politicals ” that the Indian service 
has produced. Sir Charles Metcalfe was the envoy to the court 
of Ran jit Singh at Lahore ; Mountstuart Elphinstone met the 
shah of Afghanistan at Peshawar ; and Sir J ohn Malcolm was 
despatched to Persia. If it cannot be said that any of these 
missions were fruitful in permanent results, at least they intro- 
duced the English to a new set of diplomatic relations, and 
widened the sphere of their influence. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira, better known 
as the marquis of Hastings, w'ho governed India for the long 
period of nine years, from 1814 to 1823. ^ period 

was marked by two wars of the first magnitude, the 
campaigns against the Gurkhas of Nepal, and the third 
and last Mahratta War. The Gurkhas, the present ruling race 
in Nepal, are Hindu immigrants who claim a Rajput origin, 
'fheir sovereignty dates only from 1767, in which year they over- 
ran the valley of Katmandu, and gradually extended their 
power over all the hills and vallevs of Nepal. Organized upon 
a sort of military and feudal basis, they soon became a terror 
to all their neighbours, marching east into Sikkim, west into 
Kumaon, and south into the Gangetic plains. In the last quarter 
their victims were British subjects, and at last it became im- 
peratively necessary to check their advance. Sir George Barlow 
and Lord Minto had remonstrated in vain, and nothing was 
left to Lord Moira but to take up arms. The campaign of 1814 
was little short of disastrous. After overcoming the natural 
difficulties of a malarious climate and precipitous hills, the 
sepoys were on several occasions fairly worsted by the unexpected 
bravery of the little Gurkhas, whose heavy knives or kukris 
dealt terrible execution. But in 1815 General Ochterlony, who 
commanded the army operating by way of the Sutlej, stormed 
one by one the hill forts which still stud the Himalayan states 
now under the Punjab government, and compelled the Nepal 
darbar to sue for peace. In the following year the same general 
advanced from Patna into the valley of Katmandu, and finally 
dictated the terms which had before been rejected, within a few 
miles of the capital. By the treaty of Segauli, which defines 
the English relations with Nepal to the present day, the Gurkhas 
withdrew on the one hand from Sikkim, and on the other from 
those lower ranges of the western Himalayas which have supplied 
the health -giving stations of Naini Tal, Mussoorie and Simla. 

Meanwhile the condition of central India was every year 
becoming more unsatisfactory. Though the great Mahratta 
chiefs were learning to live rather as peaceful princes 
than as leaders of predatory bands, the example of 
lawlessness they had set was being followed, and bettered in 
liie following, by a new set of freebooters, known as the Pindaris. 
As opposed to the Mahrattas, who were at least a nationality 
bound by some traditions of a united government, the Pindaris 
were merely irregular soldiers, corresponding most nearly to the 
free companies of medieval Europe. Of no common race and 
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of no common religion, they welcomed to their ranks the outlaws As all peaceful proposals were scornfully rejected. Lord Amherst 
and broken tribes of all India— Afghans, Mahrattas or Jats. was compelled to declare war in 1824. Little military glory 
Their headquarters were in Malwa, but their depredations were could be gained by beating the Burmese, who were formidable 
not confined to central India. In bands, sometimes numbering only from the pestilential character of their country. One 
a few hundreds, sometimes many thousands, they rode out on expedition with gunboats proceeded up the Brahmaputra into 
their forays as far as the Coromandel coast. The most powerful Assam; another marched by land through Chittagong into 
of the Pindari captains, Amir Khan, had an organized army Arakan, for the Bengal sepoys refu.sed to go by sea ; a third, 
of many regiments, and several batteries of cannon. Two other and the strongest, sailed from Madras direct to the mouth of 
leaders, known as Chitu and Karim, at one time paid a ransom the Irrawaddy. The war was protracted over two years. At 
to Sindhia of £100,000. To suppress the Pindari hordes, who last, after the loss of about 20,000 lives and an expenditure 
were supported by the sympathy, more or less open, of all the of .^14,000,000, the king of Ava consented to sign the treaty 
Mahratta chiefs, Lord Hastings (1817) collected the strongest of Yandabu, by which he abandoned all claim to Assam, and 
British army that had been seen in India, numbering nearly ceded the provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim, which were 
120,000 men, half to operate from the north, half from the south, already in the military occupation of the British. He retained 
Smdhia was overawed, and remained quiet. Amir Khan con- all the valley of the Irrawaddy, down to the sea at Rangoon, 
sented to disband his army, on condition of being guaranteed The capture of Bharatpur in central India by Lord Combermere 
the possession of what is now the principality of Tonk. The in 1826 wiped out the repulse which Lord Lake had received 
remaining bodies of Pindaris were attacked in their homes, before that city in January 1805. A disputed succession necessi- 
surrounded, and cut to pieces. Karim threw him.self upon the tated British intervention. Artillery could make little impression 
rnercy of the conquerors. Chitu fled to the jungles, and was upon the massive walls of mud, but at last a breach was effected 
killed by a tiger. . . . . tnining, and the city was taken by storm, thus losing its 

In the .same year (1817) as that in which the Pindaris were general reputation throughout India for impregnability, which 
crushed, and almost in the same month (November), the three had threatened to become a political danger. 

Third Mahratta powers at Poona, Nagpur and Indore The next governor-general was Lord William Bcntinck, 

Mahratta against the English. The pe.shwa, Baji Rao, who had been governor of Madras twenty years earlier at the 
War, bad long been chafing under the terms imposed by the time of the mutiny of Vellore. His seven years’ rule 
treaty of Bassein (1802), and the subsequent treaty (from 1828 to 1835) is not signalized bv any of those 
of Poona (1817), which riveted yet closer the chains of dependence victories or extensions of territory by which chroniclers delight 
upon the paramount power. Elphinstone, then resident at his to measure the growth of empire. But it forms an epoch in 
court, foresaw what was coming and ordered up a European administrative reform, and in the benign process by which 
regiment ftoni Bombay. 1 he next day the residency was burned the hearts of a subject population are won over to venerate as 
down, and Kirkec was attacked by the whole army of the peshwa. well as obey their alien rulers, The modern history of the 
I he attack was bravely repulsed, and the peshwa immediately British in India, as benevolent administrators ruling the country 
fled from his capital. Almost the same plot was enacted at with an eye to the good of the natives, may be said to begin 
Nagpur, where the honour of the British name was .saved by with Lord William Bentinck. According to the inscription upon 
the sepoys w'ho defended the hill of Sitabaldi against enormous his statue at Calcutta, from the pen of Macaulay : “ He abolished 
odds. The army of Holkar was defeated in the following month cruel rites ; he effaced humiliating distinctions ; he gave liberty 
at the pitched battle of Mehidpur. All open resistance was to the expression of public opinion ; his constant study it was 
now at an end. Nothing remained but to follow up the fugitives, to elevate the intellectual and moral character of the nations 
and determine the conditions of the general pacification. In committed to his charge.” His first care on arrival in India 
both these duties Sir John Malcolm played a prominent part, was to restore equilibrium to the finances, which were tottering 
The peshwa himself surrendered, and was permitted to reside under the burden imposed upon them by the Burmese War. 
at Bithur, near Cawnpore, on a pension of £80,000 a year. His This he effected by reductions in permanent expenditure, 
adopted son was the infamous Nana Sahib. To fill the peshwa ’s amounting in the aggregate to millions sterling, as well 
place to .some extent at the head of the Mahratta confederacy, as by augmenting the revenue from land that had escaped 
the lineal descendant of Sivaji was brought forth from obscurity, assessment, and from the opium of Malwa. He also widened 
and placed upon the throne of Satara. The greater part of the gates by which educated natives could enter the service 
the peshwa’s dominions was ultimately incorporated in the of the company. Some of these reforms were distasteful to the 
Bombay presidency, while the nucleus of the Central Provinces covenanted service and to the officers of the army, but Lord 
was formed out of territory tiiken from the peshwa and the William was always staunchly supported by the court of directors 
raja of Nagpur. An infant was recognized as the heir of Holkar, and by the Whig ministry at home. 

and a second infant was proclaimed raja of Nagpur under Briti.sh His two mo.st memorable acts are the abolition of suttee 
guardianship. At the .same time the several states of Rajputana and the suppression of the Thugs. At this distance of time 
accepted the po.sition of feudatories of the paramount power, it is difficult to realize the degree to which these 
The map of India, as thus drawn by Lord Hastings, remained two barbarous practices had corrupted the social 
substantially unchanged until the time of Lord Dalhou.sie. But system of the Hindus. European research has clearly proved 
the proude.st boast of Lord Hastings and Sir John Malcolm was, that the text in the Vedas adduced to authorize the immolation 
not that they had advanced the pomoettuniy but that they had of widows was a wilful mistranslation. But the practice had 
conkrred the blessings of peace and good government upon been engrained in Hindu opinion by the authority of centuries, 
millions who had suffered unutterable things from Mahratta and had acquired the .sanctity of a religious rite. The emperor 
and Pindari tyranny. Akbar is said to have prohibited it by law, but the early Briti.sh 

1 he marquis of Hastings was succeeded by Lord Amherst, rulers did not dare so far to violate the religious customs of the 
after the interval of a few months, during which Mr Adam, people. In the year 1817 no fewer than seven hundred widows 
p ^ civil servant, acted as governor-general. Lord are said to have been burned alive in the Bengal presidency 

Burmeae -^^^crst’s administration lasted for five years, from alone. To this day the most holy spots of Hindu pilgrimage 
War. 1823 to 1828. It is known in history by two prominent are thickly dotted with little white pillars, each commemorating 
events, the first Burmese War and the capture of a suttee. In the teeth of strenuous opposition, from both 
Bharatpur. For some years past the north-east frontier had Europeans and natives, Lord William carried the regulation in 
been disturbed by the restlessness of the Burmese. The sue- council on the 4th of December 1829, by which all who abetted 
cessors of Alompra, after having subjugated all Burma, and over- suttee were declared guilty of “ culpable homicide.” The 
run Assam, which was then an independent kingdom, began honour of suppressing Thuggism must be shared between Lord 
a series of encroachments upon British territory in Bengal. William and Captain Sleeman. Thuggism was an abnormal 
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excrescence upon Hinduism, in so far as the bands of secret 
assassins were sworn together by an oath based on the rites of 
the bloody goddess Kali. Between 1826 and 1835 as many as 
1562 Thugs were apprehended in different parts of British India, 
and by the evidence of approvers the moral plague spot was 
gradually stamped out. 

Two other historical events are connected with the admini- 
stration of Lord William Bentinck. In 1833 the charter of the 
P^ast India Company was renewed for twenty years, but only 
upon the terms that it should abandon its trade and permit 
Europeans to settle freely in the country. At the same time 
a legal or fourth member was added to the governor-general’s 
council, who might not be a servant of. the company, and a 
commission was appointed to revise and codify the law. 
Macaulay was the first legal member of council, and the first 
president of the law commission. In 1830 it was found necessary 
to take the state of Mysore under British administration, where 
it continued until 1881, when it was restored to native rule ; 
and in 1834 the frantic misrule of the raja of Coorg brought 
on a short and sharp war. The raja wa.s permitted to retire 
to Benares, and the brave and proud inhabitants of that 
mountainous little territory decided to place themselves under 
the rule of the company ; so that the only annexation effected 
by Lord William Bentinck was “ in consideration of the unan- 
imous wish of the people.” 

Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe succeeded Lord William 
as senior member of council. His short term of office is memor- 
Auckiand measure which his predecessor had initiated, 

“ * but which he willingly carried into execution, for 

giving entire liberty to the press. Public opinion in India, 
as well as the express wish of the court of directors at home, 
pointed to Metcalfe as the most fit person to carry out the policy 
of Bentinck, not provisionally, but as governor-general for a 
full term. Party exigencies, however, led to the appointment 
of Lord Auckland. From that date commences a new era of 
war and conquest, which may be said to have lasted for twenty 
years. All looked peaceful until Lord Auckland, prompted 
by his evil genius, attempted by force to place Shah Shuja upon 
the throne of Kabul, an attempt which ended in gross mis- 
management and the annihilation of the British garrison in 
that city. The disaster in Afghanistan was quickly followed 
by the conquest of Sind, the two wars in the Punjab, the second 
Burmese War, and last of all the Mutiny. 

The attention of the British government had been directed 
to Afghan affairs ever since the time of Sir John Shore, who 
feared that Zaman Shah, then holding his court at 
Atrhaa might follow in the path of Ahmed Shah, 

War. and overrun Hindustan. The growth of the powerful 
Sikh kingdom of Ranjit Singh effectually dispelled 
any such alarms for the future. Subsequently, in 1809, while 
a French invasion of India was still a possibility to be guarded 
against, Mountstuart Elphinstone was sent by Lord Minto on 
a mission to Shah Shuja to form a defensive alliance. Before 
the year was out Shah Shuja had been driven into exile, and a 
third brother, Mahmud Shah, was on the throne. In 1837, 
when the curtain rises upon the drama of British interference 
in Afghanistan, the usurper, Dost Mahommed Barakzai, was 
firmly established at Kabul. His great ambition was to recover 
Peshawar from the Sikhs ; and when Captain Alexander Burnes 
amved on a mission from Lord Auckland, with the ostensible 
object of opening trade, the Dost was willing to promise every- 
thing, if only he could get Peshawar. But Lord Auckland 
had another and more important object in view. At this time 
the Russians were advancing rapidly in Central Asia, and a 
Persian army, not without Russian support, was besieging 
Herat, the traditional bulwark of Afghanistan on the east. A 
Russian envoy was at Kabul at the same time as Burnes. The 
latter was unable to satisfy the demands of Dost Mahommed 
in the matter of Peshawar, and returned to India unsuccessful. 
Lord Auckland forthwith resolved upon the hazardous plan of 
placing a more subservient ruler upon the throne of Kabul. 
Shah Shuja, now in exile at Ludhiana, was selected for the 


purpose. At this time both the Punjab and Sind were independent 
kingdoms. Sind was the less powerful of the two, and, therefore, 
a British army escorting Shah Shuja made its way by that 
route to enter Afghanistan through the Bolan Pass. Kandahar 
surrendered, Ghazni was taken by storm. Dost Mahommed 
fled across the Hindu Kush, and Shah Shuja was triumphantly 
led into the Bala Hissar at Kabul in August 1839. During 
the two years that followed Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of the British. The catastrophe occurred in November 
1841, when Sir Alexander Burnes was assassinated in the city 
of Kabul. The troops in the cantonments were then under the 
command of General Elphinstone (not to be confounded with 
the civilian Mountstuart Elphinstone), with Sir William 
Macnaghten as chief political adviser. Elphinstone was an old 
man, unequal to the responsibilities of the position. Macnaghten 
was treacherously murdered at an interview with the Afghan 
chief, Akbar Khan, eldest son of Dost Mahommed. After 
lingering in their cantonments for two months, the British army 
set off m the depth of winter to find its way back to India 
through the passes. When they started they numbered 4000 
fighting men, with 12,000 camp followers. A single survivor, 
Dr Brydon, reached the friendly walls of Jalalabad, where 
General Sale was gallantly holding out. I'he rest perished in 
the defiles of Khurd Kabul and Jagdalak, either from the 
knives and matchlocks of the Afghans or from the effects of 
cold. A few prisoners, mostly women, children and officers, 
were considerately treated by the orders of Akbar Khan. (See 
Afghanistan.) 

Within a month after the news reached Calcutta, Lord Auckland 
had been superseded by Lord Ellenborough, whose first impulse 
was to be satisfied with drawing off in safety the garrisons 
from Kandahar and Jalalabad. But bolder counsels prevailed. 
General Pollock, who was marching straight through the Punjab 
to relieve General Sale, was ordered to penetrate to Kabul, 
while General Nott was only too glad not to be forbidden to 
retire from Kandahar through Kabul. After a good deal of 
fighting, the two British forces met at their common destination 
in September 1842. The great bazar at Kabul was blown up 
with gunpowder to fix a stigma upon the city ; the prisoners 
were recovered ; and all marched back to India, leaving Dost 
Mahommed to take undisputed possession of his throne. The 
drama closed with a bombastic proclamation from Lord Ellen- 
borough, who had caused the gates from the tomb of Mahmud 
of Ghazni to be carried back as a memorial of “ Somnath 
revenged.” 

Lord Ellenborough, who loved military display, had his 
tastes gratified by two more wars. In 1843 the Mahommedan 
rulers of Sind, known as the ” meers ” or amirs, whose 
only fault was that they would not surrender their 
independence, were crushed by Sir Charles Napier, siad. 
The victory of Meeanee, in which 3000 British troops 
defeated 20,000 Baluchis, is perhaps the most brilliant feat of 
arms in Indian history ; but an honest excuse can scarcely be 
found for the annexation of the country. In the same year 
a disputed succession at Gwalior, fomented by feminine intrigue, 
resulted in an outbreak of the overgrown army which the 
Sindhia family had been allowed to maintain. Peace was 
restored by the battles of Maharajpur and Punniar, at the former 
of which Lord Ellenborough was present in person. 

In 1844 Lord Ellenborough was recalled by the court of 
directors, who differed from him on many points of administra- 
tion, and distrusted his erratic genius. He was 
succeeded by Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge, 
who had served through the Peninsular War and had 
lost a hand at Ligny. It was felt on all sides that a trial of 
strength between the British and the Sikhs was at hand. (For 
the origin of the Sikh power see Punjab.) 

Ranjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh kingdom in the Punjab, 
had faithfully fulfilled all his obligations towards the British, 
But on his death in 1839 no successor was left to curb the 
ambition of the Sikh nationality. 

In 1845 l^be khalsa, or Sikh army, numbering 60,000 men with 
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150 guns, crossed the Sutlej and invaded British territory. 
Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-chief, together with the 
governor -general, hurried up to the frontier. Within three 
weeks four pitched battles were fought, at Mudki, Ferozeshah, 
Aliwal and Sobraon. The British loss on each occasion was 
heavy ; but by the last victory the Sikhs were fairly driven into 
and across the Sutlej, and Lahore surrendered to the British. 
By the terras of peace then dictated the infant son of Ranjit, 
Dhuleep Singh, was recognized as raja; the Jullundur Doab, 
or tract between the Sutlej and the Ravi, was annexed ; the 
Sikh army was limited to a specified number ; Major Henry 
Lawrence was appointed to be resident at Lahore ; and a British 
force was detailed to garrison the Punjab for a period of eight 
years. 

Lord Dalhousie succeeded Lord Hardinge, and his eight years’ 
administration (from 1848 to 1856) was more pregnant of results 
than that of any governor-general since Wellesley. 
bousie. Though professedly a man of peace, he was compelled 
to fight two wars, in the Punjab and in Burma. These 
both ended in large acquisitions of territory, while Nagpur, Oudh 
and several minor states also came under British rule. But 
Dalhousie’s own special interest lay in the advancement of the 
moral and material condition of the country. The system 
of administration carried out in the conquered Punjab by the 
two Lawrences and their assistants is probably the most successful 
piece of difficult work ever accomplished by Englishmen. Lower 
Burma prospered under their rule scarcely less than the Punjab. 
In both cases Lord Dalhousie deserves a large share of the 
credit. No branch of the administration escaped his reforming 
hand, lie founded the public works department, to pay special 
attention to roads and canals. He opened the Ganges canal, 
still the largest work of the kind in the country, and he turned 
the sod of the first Indian railway. He [iromoted steam com- 
munication with England via the Red Sea, and introduced 
cheap postage and the electric telegraph. It is Lord Dalhousie’s 
misfortune that these benefits are too often forgotten in the 
vivid recollections of the Mutiny, which avenged his policy of 
annexation. 

Lord Dalhousie had not been six months in India before the 
second Sikh war broke out. Two British officers were trcacher- 
secoad assa.ssinatcd at Multan. Unfortunately Henry 

s/JtfcV«r. Li^'^T’ence was at home on sick leave. The British 
‘ army was not ready to act in the hot season, and, 
despite the single-handed exertions of Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir Herbert) Edwardes, this outbreak of fanaticism led to a 
general rising. The khalsa army again came together, and 
more once fought on even terms with the British. On the fatal 
field of Chillianwalla, which patriotism prefers to call a drawn 
battle, the British lost 2400 officers and men, besides four guns 
and the colours of three regiments. Before reinforcements could 
come out from England, with Sir ('harles Napier as commander- 
in-chief, Lord Gough had restored his own reputation by the 
crowning victory of Gujrat, which absolutely destroyed the Sikh 
army. Multan had previously fallen ; and the Afghan horse 
under Dost Mahommed, who had forgotten their hereditary anti- 
pathy to the Sikhs in their greater hatred of the British name, 
were chased back with ignominy to their native hills. The 
Punjab henceforth became a British province, supplying a virgin 
field for the administrative talents of Dalhousie and the two 
I.Awrences. Raja Dhuleep Singh received an allowance of 
£50,000 a year, on which he retired as a country gentleman to 
Norfolk in England. (See Punjab.) 

The second Burmese war of 1852 was caused by the ill-treat- 
ment of European mercltants at Rangoon, and the insolence 
offered to the captain of a frigate who had been sent 
Bumae remonstrate. 'I’he whole valley of the Irrawaddy, 
War. from Rangoon to Prome, was occupied in a few 
months, and, as the king of Ava refused to treat, it 
was annexed, under the name of Pegu, to the provinces of Arakan 
and Tenasserim, which had been acquired in 1826. 

Lord Dalhousie’s dealings with the feudatory states of India, 
though actuated by the highest motives, seem now to have 


proceeded upon mistaken lines. His policy of annexing each 
native state on the death of its ruler without natural heirs pro- 
duced a general feeling of insecurity of tenure among the 
princes, and gave offence to the people of India. This 
policy was reversed when India was taken over by Jtup§§. 
the crown after the Mutiny ; and its reversal has led 
to the native princes being amongst the most loyal subjects 
of tlie British government. The first state to escheat to the 
British government was Satara, which had been reconstituted 
by Lord Hastings on the downfall of the peshwa Baji Rao in 
1818. The last direct representative of Sivaji died without 
a male heir in 1848, and his deathbed adoption was set aside. 
In the same year the Rajput state of Karauli was saved by the 
interposition of the court of directors, who drew a fine distinction 
between a dependent principality and a protected ally. In 1853 
Jhansi suffered the same fate as Satara. But the most con- 
spicuous application of the doctrine of lapse was the case of 
Nagpur. The last of the Bhonslas, a dynasty older than the 
British government itself, died without a son, natural or adopted, 
in 1853. That year also saw British administration extended 
to the Berars, or the assigned districts wliich the nizam of 
Hyderabad was induced to cede as a territorial guarantee 
for the subsidies which he perpetually kept in arrear. Three 
more distinguished names likewise passed away in 1853, though 
without any attendant accretion to British territory. In the 
extreme south the titular nawab of the Carnatic and the titular 
raja of 'lanjore both died without heirs. Their rank and their 
pensions died with them, though compassionate allowances 
were continued to their families. In the north of India, Baji 
Rao, the cx-peshwa who had been dethroned in 1818, lived on 
till 1853 in the enjoyment of his annual pension of £80,000. 
His adopted son, Nana Sahib, inherited his accumulated savings, 
but could obtain no further recognition. 

The annexation of the province of Oudh was justifiable on 
the ground of morals, though not on that of policy. Ever since 
the nawab wazir, Shuja-ud-Dowlah, received back his 
forfeited territories from the hands of Lord C!live in 
1765, the very existence of Oudh as an independent oudb. 
state had depended only upon the protection of 
British bayonets. Thus, preserved alike from foreign invasion 
and from domestic rebellion, the long line of subsequent nawabs 
had given way to that neglect of public affairs and those private 
vices which naturally flow from irresponsible power. 'I'heir only 
redeeming virtue was steady loyalty to the British government. 
Warning after warning had been given to the nawabs, who had 
assumed the title of king since 1819, to put their house in order; 
but every warning was neglected, and Lord Dalhousie at last 
carried into effect what both the previous governors -general 
had threatened. In 1856, the last year of his rule, he issued 
orders to General (afterwards Sir James) Outram, then resident 
at the court of Lucknow, to assume the direct administration 
of Oudh, on the ground that “ the British government would 
be guilty in the sight of God and man, if it were any longer to 
aid in sustaining by its countenance an administration fraught 
with suffering to millions.” The king, Wajid Ali, bowed to 
irresistible force, though he ever refused to recognize the justice 
of his deposition. After a mission to England, by way of protest 
and appeal, he settled down in the pleasant suburb of Garden 
Reach near Calcutta, where he lived in the enjoyment of a 
pension of £120,000 a year. Oudh was thus annexed without 
a blow ; but it may be doubted whether the one measure of 
Lord Dalhousie upon which he looked back himself with the 
clearest conscience was not the very one that most alarmed 
native public opinion. 

Lord Dalhousie was succeeded by his friend, Lord Canning, 
who, at the farewell banquet in England given to him by the 
court of directors, uttered these prophetic words ; 

“ I wish for a peaceful term of office. But I cannot Mutiay. 
forget that in the sky of India, serene as it is, a small 
cloud may arise, no larger than a man’s hand, but which, growing 
larger and larger, may at last threaten to burst and overwhelm 
us with ruin.” In the following year the sepoys of the Bengal 
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army mutinied, and all the valley of the Ganges from Patna to 
Delhi rose in open rebellion. 

The various motives assigned for the Mutiny appear inadequate 
to the European mind. The truth seems to be that native 
opinion throughout India was in a ferment, predisposing men to 
believe the wildest stories, and to act precipitately upon their 
fears. The influence of panic in an Oriental population is greater 
than might be readily believed. In the first place, the policy 
of Lord Dalhousie, exactly in proportion as it had been dictated 
by the most honourable considerations, was utterly distasteful 
to the native mind. Repeated annexations, the spread of 
education, the appearance of the steam engine and the telegraph 
wire, all alike revealed a consistent determination to substitute 
an English for an Indian civilization. The Bengal sepoys, 
especially, thought that they could see into the future farther 
than the rest of their countrymen. Nearly all men of high caste, 
and many of them recruited from Oudh, they dreaded tendencies 
which they deemed to be denationalizing, and they knew at first 
hand what annexation meant, lliey believed it was by their 
prowess that the Punjab had been conquered, and all India was 
held quiet. The numerous dethroned princes, their heirs and 
their widows, were the first to take advantage of the spirit of 
disaffection that was abroad. They had heard of the Crimean 
War, and were told that Russia was the perpetual enemy of 
England. Owing to the silladar system, under which the native 
cavalry provided their own horses and accoutrements, many of 
the sowars were in debt, and were in favour of a change which 
would wipe out the existing regime and with it the money- 
lender. 

But in addition to these general cau.ses of unrest the condition 
of the native army had long given cause for uneasiness to acute 
observers. During the course of its history it had broken out 
into mutiny at recurrent intervals, the latest occasion being the 
winter of 1843-1844, when there were two separate mutinies 
in .Sind and at Eerozepur. Moreover the spirit of the sepoys 
during the Sikh wars was unsatisfactory, and led to exce.ssive 
casualties amongst the British officers and soldiers. Both General 
Jacob and Sir Charles Napier had prophesied that the Mutiny 
would take place. Sir Hugh Gough and other commanders-in- 
chief had petitioned for the removal of lndia^s chief arsenal from 
Delhi to Umballa ; and Lord Dalhousie himself had protested 
against the reduction of the British element in the army. But 
all these warnings were disregarded with a blindness as great 
as was the incapacity that allowed the Mutiny to gather head 
unchecked after its first outbreak at Meerut. Moreover the 
outbreak was immediately provoked by an unparalleled in- 
stance of carelessness. It has recently been proved by Mr 
G. W. Forrest's researches in the Government of India re- 
cords that the sepoys’ belief that their cartridges were greased 
with the fat of cows and pigs had some foundation in 
fac t. Such a gross violation of their caste prejudices would 
alone be sufficient to account for the outbreak that followed. 
(For the military incidents of the Mutiny see Indian 
Mutiny.) 

The Mutiny sealed the fate of the East India company, after 
a life of more than two and a half centuries. The Act for the 
Better Government of India (1858), which finally 
transferred the entire administration from the company 
Crown. to the crown, was not passed without an eloquent 
protest from the directors, nor without acrimonious 
party discussion in parliament. It enacts that India shall be 
governed by, and in the name of, the sovereign of England 
through a principal secretary of state, assisted by a council. 
The governor-general received the new title of viceroy. The 
European troops of the company, numbering about 24,000 
officers and men, were amalgamated with the royal service, 
and the Indian navy was abolished. By the Indian Councils 
Act 1861 the governor-general’s council and also the councils 
at Madras and Bombay were augmented by the addition of 
non-official members, either natives or Europeans, for legislative 
purposes only ; and by another act passed in the same year 
high courts of judicature were constituted out of the existing 
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supreme courts and company’s courts at the presidency 
towns. 

India under the Crown, 

It fell to the lot of Lord Canning both to suppress the Mutiny 
and to introduce the peaceful revolution that followed. As 
regards his execution of the former part of his duties, it is 
sufficient to say that he preserved his equanimity undisturbed 
in the darkest hours of peril, and that the strict impartiality 
of his conduct incurred alternate praise and blame from the 
fanatics on either side. The epithet then scornfully applied 
to him of “ Clemency ” Canning is now remembered only to his 
honour. On November i, 1858, at a grand durbar held at 
Allahabad the royal proclamation was published which announced 
that the queen had assumed the government of India. This 
document, which has been called the Magna Charta of the Indian 
people, went on to explain the policy of political justice and 
religious toleration which it was her royal pleasure to pursue, 
and granted an amnesty to all except those who had directly 
taken part in the murder of British subjects. Peace was pro- 
claimed throughout India on the 8th of July 1859 ; and in the 
following cold season Lord Canning made a viceregal progress 
through the upper provinces, to receive the homage of loyal 
prin(’es and chiefs, and to guarantee to them the right of adoption. 
The suppression of the Mutiny increased the debt of India by 
about 40 millions sterling, and the military changes that ensued 
augmented the annual expenditure by about 10 millions. To 
grapple with this deficit, James Wilson was sent out from the 
treasury as financial member of council. He reorganized the 
customs system, imposed an income tax and licence duty and 
created a state paper currency. The penal code, originally 
drawn up by Macaulay in 1837, passed into law in i860, together 
with codes of civil and criminal procedure. 

Lord fanning left India in March 1862, and died before he 
had been a month in England. His successor. Lord Elgin, only 
lived till November 1863, when he too fell a victim to the exces- 
sive work of the governor-generalship, dying at the Himalayan 
station of Dharmsala, where he lies buried. He was succeeded 
by Sir John Uwrence, the saviour of the Punjab. The chief 
incidents of his administration were the Bhutan war and the 
terrible Orissa famine of 1866. Lord Mayo, who succeeded him 
m 1869, carried on the permanent British policy of moral and 
material progress with a special degree of personal energy. The 
Umballa durbar, at which Shere Ali was recognized as amir of 
Afghanistan, though in one sense the completion of what Lord 
Lawrence had begun, owed much of its success to the personal 
influence of Lord Mayo himself. The same quality, combined 
with .sympathy and firmne.ss, stood him in good stead in all his 
dealings both with native chiefs and European officials. His 
example of hard work stimulated all to their best. While 
engaged in exploring with his own eyes the furthest comers 
f)f the empire, he fell by the hand of an assassin in the convict 
.settlement of the Andaman islands in 1872. His successor was 
Ixird Northbrook, whose ability showed itself chiefly in the 
department of finance. During the time of his administration a 
famine in Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully obviated by 
government relief and public works, though at an enormous 
cost ; the gaekwar of Baroda was dethroned in 1875 for mis- 
government and disloyalty, while his dominions were continued 
to a nominated child of the family ; and the prince of Wales 
(Edward VII.) visited the country in the cold season of i875*-i876. 
Lord Lytton followed Lord Northbrook in 1876. On the ist of 
January 1877 Queen Victoria was proclaimed empress of India 
at a durbar of great magnificence, held on the historic “ Ridge ” 
overlooking the Mogul capital of Delhi. But, while the princes 
and high officials of the country were flocking to this goi^eous 
scene, the shadow of famine was already darkening over the south 
of India. Both the monsoons of 1876 had failed to bring their 
due supply of rain, and the season of 1877 was little better. 
The coasequences of this prolonged drought, which extended 
from Cape Comorin to the Deccan, and subsequently invaded 
northern India, were more disastrous than any similar calamity 
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up to that time from the introduction of British rule. Despite 
unparalleled importations of grain by sea and rail, despite the 
most strenuous exertions of the government, which incurred a 
total expenditure on this account of 1 1 millions sterling, the loss 
of life from actual starvation and its attendant train of diseases 
was lamentable. In the autumn of 1 878 the affairs of Afghanistan 
again forced themselves into notice. Shere Ali, the amir, who 
had been hospitably entertained by Lord Mayo, was found to be 
favouring Russian intrigues. A British envoy was refused 
admittance to the country, while a Russian mission was received 
with honour. This led to a declaration of war. British armies 
advanced by three routes — the Khyber, the Kurram and the 
Bolan — and without much opposition occupied the inner 
entrances of the passes. Shere Ali fled to Afghan Turkestan, and 
there died. A treaty was entered into with his son, Yakub Khan, 
at Gandamak, by which the British frontier was advanced to 
the crests or farther sides of the passes and a British officer was 
admitted to reside at Kabul. Within a few months the British 
resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, was treacherously attacked and 
massacred, together with his escort, and a second war became 
necessary. Yakub Khan abdicated, and was deported to India, 
while Kabul was occupied in force. 

At this crisis of affairs a general election in England resulted 
in a change of government. Lord Lytton resigned with the 
Conservative ministry, and the marquis of Ripon was 
]?/poa. nominated as his successor in 1880. Shortly after- 
wards a British brigade was defeated at Mai wand by 
the Herati army of Ayub Khan, a defeat promptly and com- 
pletely retrieved by the brilliant march of General Sir Frederick 
Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar, and by the total rout of 
Ayub Khan’s army on the ist of September 1880. Abdur 
Rahman Khan, the eldest male representative of the .stock of 
Dost Mahommed, was then recognized as amir of Kabul. Lord 
Ripon was sent out to India by the Liberal ministry of 1880 for 
the purpose of reversing Lord Lytton’s policy in Afghanistan, 
and of introducing a more .sympathetic system into the admini.s- 
tration of India. The disaster at Mai wand, and the Russian 
advance east of the Caspian, prevented the proposed withdrawal 
from Quetta ; but Kandahar was evacuated, Abdur Rahman 
was left in complete control of his country and was given an 
annual subsidy of twelve lakhs of rupees in 1883. In the second 
purpo.se of his administration Lord Ripon 's well-meant efforts 
only succeeded in setting Pmropeans and natives against each 
other. His term of office was chiefly notable for the agitation 
against the Ilbert Bill, which propo.sed to subject European 
offenders to trial by native magistrates. The measure aroused 
a storm of indignation amongst the European community 
which finally resulted in the bill being shorn of its most objection- j 
able features. Lord Ripon’s good intentions and personal | 
sympathy were recognized by the natives, and on leaving 
Bombay he received the greatest ovation ever accorded to an 
Indian viceroy. 

After the arrival of Lord Dufferin as governor-general the 
incident known as the Panjdeh Scare brought Britain to the 
verge of war with Russia. During the preceding 
Pmajdtb Russia had gradually advanced her power 

fw#. from the Caspian across the Turkoman steppes to 
the border of Afghanistan, and Russian intrigue was 
largely responsible for the second Afghan war. In February 
J884 Russia annexed Merv. Tliis action led to an arrangement in 
August of the same year for a joint Anglo-Russian commission to 
delimit the Afghan frontier. In March 1885, while the commis- 
sion was at work. Lord Dufferin was entertaining the amir 
Abdur Rahman at a durbar at Rawalpindi. The durbar was 
interrupted by the news that a Russian general had attacked 
and routed the Afghan force holding the bridge across the river 
Kushk, and the incident might possibly have resulted in war 
between Britain and Russia but for the slight importance 
that Abdur Rahman attributed to what he termed a border 
scuffle. 

The incident, however, led to military measures being taken 
by the government of Lord Dufferin, which had far-reaching 


effects on Indian finance. The total strength of the army was 
raised by 10,000 Briti.sh and 20,000 native troops, at an annual 
cost of about two millions sterling ; and the frontier 
post of Quetta, in the neighbourhood of Kandahar, f“®”*** 
was connected with the Indian railway system by Army, 
a line that involved very expensive tunnelling. 

The Panjdeh incident was likewise the cause of the establish- 
ment of Imperial Service troops in India. At the moment when 
war seemed imminent, the leading native princes 
made offers of pecuniary aid. I’Acse offers were 
declined, but it was intimated to them at a later date troopw, 
that, if they would place a small military force in each 
state at the dispo.sal of the British government, to be commanded 
by state officers, but drilled, disciplined and armed under the 
.supervision of Briti.sh officers and on Briti.sh lines, the government 
would undertake to find the necessary supervising officer, arms 
and organization. The proposal was widely accepted, and the 
Imperial Service troops, as they are called, amount at present to 
some 20,000 cavalry, infantry and transport, whose efficiency 
is very highly thought of. They have rendered good service in 
the wars on the north-west frontier, and also in China and 
Somaliland. Later in the same year (1885) occurred the third 
Burme.se war. For the causes of the dispute with King I'hebaw, 
and a de.scription of the military operations which ensued 
before the country was finally pacified, see Burma. 

From 1885 onwards the attention of the Indian government 
was increasingly devoted to the north-west frontier. Between 
the years 1885 and 1895 there were delimited at various times by 
joint commi.ssions the Russo-Afghan frontier between the Oxus 
and Sarakhs on the Persian frontier, the Russo-Afghan frontier 
from Lake Victoria to the frontier of China and the Afghan- 
Indian frontier from the Kunar river to a point in the neighbour- 
hood of the Nawa Kotal. To the westward, after various 
disagreements and two military expeditions, the territories 
comprising the Zhob, Barhan and Bori valleys, occupied by 
Pathan tribes, were in i8qo finally incorporated in the general 
system of the 'I’rans-Indus protectorate. About the same time 
in the extreme north the post of British resident in Gilgit was 
re-established, and the supremacy of Kashmir over the adjoining 
petty chiefships of Hunza-Nagar was enforced (1891-1892). 
In 1893 the frontiers of Afghanistan and British India were 
defined by a joint agreement between the two governments, 
known as the Durand agreement. There followed on the part 
of the British authorities, interference in Chitral, ending in an 
expedition in 1895 and the ejection of the load chiefs in favour 
of candidates amenable to British influence. A more formidable 
hostile combination, however, awaited the government of India. 
By the agreement of 1893 with the amir most of the Waziri clan 
and also the Afridis had been left outside the limits of the amir’s 
influence and transferred to the British zone. Soon after that 
date the establishment by the British military authorities of 
posts within the Waziri country led to apprehension on the part 
of the local tribesmen. In 1895 the occupation of points within 
the Swat territory for the safety of the road from India to 
Chitral similarly rou.sed the su.spicion of the Swatis. The 
Waziris and Swatis successively ro.se in arms, in June and July 
1897, and their example was followed by the Mohmands. Finally, 
in August the powerful Afridi tribe joined the combination and 
closed the Khyber Pass, which runs through their territory, and 
which was held by them, on conditions, in trust for the govern- 
ment of India. This led to the military operations known as 
the Tirah campaign, which proved very costly both in men and 
money. 

Meanwhile considerable difficulties had been experienced 
with the Indian currency, which was on a purely silver basis. 
Before 1873 the fluctuations in the value of silver as 
compared with gold had been comparatively small, cu^my. 
and the exchange value of the rupee was rarely less 
than two shillings. But after 1873, consequence of changes 
in the monetary systems of France and Germany, and the 
increased production of silver, this stability of exchai^e no longer 
continued, and the rupee sank steadily in value, till it was worth 
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little more than half its face value. This great shrinkage in 
^change caused considerable loss to the Indian government 
in remitting to Europe, and entailed hardship upon Anglo-Indians 
who received pensions or other payments in rupees, while on 
the other hwd it supplied an artificial stimulus to the export 
trade by increasing the purchasing power of gold. This 
advantage, however, was outweighed by the uncertainty as to 
what the exch^ge value of the rupee might be at any particular 
date, which imported a gambling element into commerce. 
Accordingly in June 1893 an act was passed closing the Indian 
mints to the free coinage of silver. Six years later, in 1899, the 
change was completed by an act making gold legal tender at the 
rate of £i for Rs.r5,or at the rate of is. 4d. per rupee, and both 
the government and the individual now Imow exactly what 
their obligations will be. 

When Lord Curzon became viceroy in 1898, he reversed the 
policy on the north-west frontier which had given rise to the 
Tirah campaign, withdrew outlying garrisons in 
c^oa'a country, substituted for them tribal militia, 

g^torma. created the new North-West Frontier province, 
for the purpose of introducing consistency of policy 
and firmness of control upon that disturbed border. In addition, 
after making careful inquiry through various commissions, 
he reformed the systems of education and police, laid down a 
comprehensive scheme of irrigation, improved the leave rules 
and the excessive report-writing of the civil service, encouraged 
the native princes by the formation of the Imperial Cadet Corps 
and introduced many other reforms. His term of office was also 
notable for the coronation durbar at Delhi in January 1903, the 
expedition to Lhasa in 1904, which first unveiled that forbidden 
city to European gaze, and the partition of Bengal in 1905. 
In December 1904 Lord Curzon entered upon a second term of 
office, which was unfortunately marred by a controversy with 
Ix)rd Kitchener, the commander-in-chief, as to the position of 
the military member of council. Lord Curzon, finding himself 
at variance with the secretary of state, resigned before the end 
of the first year, and -was .succeeded by Lord Minto. 

The new viceroy, who might have expected a tranquil time 
after the energetic reforms of his predecessor, soon found himself 
Lord most serious troubles, euphemistic- 

Miato, ally called the “ unrest,” that British rule has had 
Tha to encounter in India since the Mutiny. For many 
unraat. years the educated class among the natives had been 
claiming for themselves a larger share in the administration, 
and had organized a political party under the name of the 
National Congress, which held annual meetings at Christmas 
in one or other of the large cities of the peninsula. This class 
also exercised a wide influence through the press, printed both 
in the vernacular languages and in English, especially among 
young students. There is no doubt too that the adoption of 
Western civilization by the Japanese and their victorious war 
with Russia set in motion a current through all the peoples of 
the East. The occasion though not the cause of trouble arose 
from the partition of Bengal, which was represented by Bengali 
agitators os an insult to their mother country. While the first 
riots occurred in the Punjab and Madras, it is only in Bengal 
and eastern Bengal that the unrest has been bitter and con- 
tinuous. This is the centre of the swadeshi movement for the 
boycott of English goods, of the most seditious speeches and 
writings and of conspiracies for the assassination of officials. 
At first the government attempted to quell the disaffection by 
means of the ordinary law, with fair success outside Bengal ; 
but there, owing to the secret ramifications of the conspiracy, it 
has been found necessary to adopt special measures. Recourse 
has been had to a regulation of the year 1818, by which persons 
may be imprisoned or “ deported ” without reason assigned ; 
and three acts of the legislature have been passed for dealing 
more directly with the prevalent classes of crime : (i) an 
Explosives Act, containing provisions similar to those in force 
in England j (2) a Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, which 
can only be applied specially by proclamation ; and (3) a 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, of which the two chief provisions 


are — a magisterial inquiry in private (similar to the Scotch 
procedure) and a trial before three judges of the High Court 
without a jury. 

While the law was thus sternly enforced, important acts of 
conciliation and measures of reform were carried out simultane- 
ously. In 1907 two natives, a Hindu and a Mahom- 
medan, were appointed to the secretary of state's *’ 

council ; and in 1909 another native, a Hindu barrister, was for 
the first time appointed, as legal member, to the council of the 
viceroy. Occasion was taken of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
assumption by the crown of the government of India to address 
a message (on November 2, 1908) by the king-emperor to the 
princes and peoples, reviewing in stately language the later 
development, and containing these memorable words : — 

** From the first, the principle of representative institutions ^gan 
to be gradually introduced, and the time has come when, in the 
judgment of my viceroy and governor-general and others of my 
counsellors, that principle may he prudently extended. Important 
classes among you, representing ideas that have been fostered and 
encouraged by British rule, claim equality of citizenship, and a 
greater ^are in legislation and government. The politic satisfaction 
of such a claim will strengthen, not impair, existing authority and 
power. Administration will be all the more efficient if the officers 
who conduct it have greater opportunities of regular contact with 
those whom it affects and with those who influence and reflect 
common opinion about it." 

The policy here adumbrated was (at least partly) carried 
into effect by parliament in the Indian Councils Act 1909, 
which reconstituted all the legislative councils by the addition 
of members directly elected, and conferred upon these counciLs 
wider powers of discussion. It further authorized the addition 
of two members to the executive councils at Madras and Bombay, 
and the creation of an executive council in Bengal and also 
(subject to conditions) in other provinces under a lieutenant- 
governor. Regulations for bringing the act into operation were 
issued by the go^^ernor-general in council, with the approval 
of the secretary of state, in November 1909. They provided 
{inter alia) for a non-official majority in all of the provincial 
councils, but not in that of the governor-general ; for an elaborate 
system of election of members by organized constituencies; for 
nomination where direct election is not appropriate; and for 
the separate representation of Mahommedans and other special 
interests. They also contain provisions authorizing the asking 
of supplementary questions, the moving and discussion of 
resolutions on any matter of public interest and the annual 
consideration of the contents of the budget. In brief, the 
legislative councils were not only enlarged, but transformed 
into debating bodies, with the power of criticizing the executive. 
The first elections took place during December 1909, with results 
that showed wide-spread interest and were generally accepted 
as satisfactory. The new council of the governor-general met 
in the following month. 

Authoritiks. — Vincent A. Smith, The Early History of India 
(Oxford, 1904, 2nd ed., 1908) ; and Asoka Rulers of India series, 
Oxford, 1901); T. W. McCrindle, Ancient India (1901); T. W. Rhys 
Davids, BuddhUt /wd/a (1903); Imperial Gazetteer of Irtdia (1907- 
1909); Sir J. Campbell, Gazetteer of Bombay (1896): Stanley Lanc- 
Poole, Medieval India (" Story of the Nations " series, 1903) J I'he 
Mohammedan Dynasties (1894) and The Mogul Emperors (1892); 
H. C. Fanshawe, Delhi Past and Present (1902) ; Sir H. M. Elliot, 
History of India as told hv its own Historians (1867). For the 
'^unrest," its causation and history, see the series of articles in 
The Times beginning July 16, 1910. (W.W.H.; J.S.CO.) 

Indian Costume 

Personal attire in India so far resembles a uniform tlmt a 
resident can tell from a garb alone the native place, religion 
and social standing of the wearer. This is still true^ though the 
present facility of intercommunication has had its effect in 
tending to assimilate the appearance of natives. Together 
with costume it is necessary to study the methods of wearing 
the hair, for each race adopts a different method. 

The population of India, of which the main divisions are 
religious, falls naturally into four groups, (i) Mahommedans, 
(2) Hindus, (3) Sikhs, (4) Parsees. To these may be added 
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aborig^inal races such as Sonthals^ Gonds, &c., whose 

costume as chiefly noticeable from its absence. 

Mahommedan Men. — Apart from the two sects, Sunnis and 
Shias, whose garb difters in some respects, there are four faitiihes 
of Moslems, viz. Pathans, Moguls, ^ods and Sheiks, The first 
came to India with Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi in a.d. looe ; 
the second are of 'i'atar origin and came tio India wi^ Baber ; 
the Syeds dadm descent irom Mahomet, while Sheiks comprise 
all other Mussulmans, including converted Hindus. It is now 
no longer possible to distinguish these families by thoir turbans 
as was formerly tlie case. 

Hair. — In the kadis, or traditional sayii^ of Mahomet other 
than those to be found in the Koran, it is laid down that the 
head is to be shaved and the beard to be allowed to grow naturally 
to “ a legal ” length, i.e, 7 or 8 in. long, 'Hhis is known as 
fiirah or the custom of prophets. The beard is frequently dyed 
with henna and indigo for much the same reasons as in Europe 
by elderly men ; this is entirely optioTial. The wearing of 
whiskers while shaving the chin was a Mogul fashion of the 17 th 
and iSth centuries and is now seldom seen except among Deccani 
Mahomraedans. The mustacliios must not grow below the line 
of tlie upper lip, which must be clearly seen ; a division or parting 
is made below the nose. The lower lip is also carefully kept 
clear. Hair under the arms or elsewhere on the body except 
tlie breast is always removed. 

Mahommedan clothing for indoor wear consists of three pieces : 
{a} Head-dress, (^) body -covering, (r) covering for the legs. 

Head-dress. — This is of two tods : the turban and the cap. 
The former is chiefly worn in northern India, the latter in Oudli 
and the United Provinces, What is known in Europe as a turban 
(from the Persian sarband, a binding for the head) is in India 
divided into two classes. The first, made of a single piece of 
cloth 20 to 30 in. wide and from d to 9 yds. long, is bound round 
the head from right to left or from left to i^t indifferently 
and quite simply, so as to form narrow angles over the forehead 
and at the hack. This form is called amdmdh (Arabic), dastdr 
(Persian), shhdd or shamid, safd, Lungi, sela, rumdl or dopatta. 
The terms amdmdh and dastdr are used chiefly with reference 
to the turbans of priests and ulema, tliat is learned and rehgious 
perRons. They are usually white ; formerly Syeds wore tliem 
of green colour. They are never of bright hue. The tungi is 
made of doth of a special kind manufactured mostly in Lzadlaiana. 
It is generally blue and has an ornamented border. In the case 
of Pathans and sometimes of Punjabi Moslems it is bound round 
a tall red conical cap called a kullah (Plate 1 . fig. j ). Tlie ends are 
frequently allowed to hang down over the shoulders, and ore called 
shtmla or shapUa, terms which also apply to the whole head-dress. 
The names safa, sela, ruinal and dopatta are sometimes given to 
this form of turban. The sela is gaudier and more omamental 
generally ; it is worn by the nobles and wealthier classes. 

The second form of the turban is known as the pagri} This 
head-dress is of Hindu origin but is much worn by Mahommedans. 
It is a single piece of cloth 6 to 8 in. wide, and of any length from 
10 to 50 yds. The methods of binding the paf^i arc innumerable, 
each method having a distinctive name as arabi (Arab fashion) ; 
mansabi (official fashion, much used in the Deccan) ; mushakki 
(sheik fashion) ; chakridar (worn by hadjis, that is those who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca ) ; khirki-ddr (a fashion of 
piling the cloth high, adopted by retainers of great men) ; kduddr 
(top-shaped, worn by kdyasths or writers) ; joriddr (the cloth 
twisted into rope shape) (Plate I. fig. 6); (shield-shaped, 

worn by the Shia sect) ; murassa, or nastdlikh (ornately bound), 
latpati (carelessly bound) (Plate 1. fig. 4). Many other fashions 
which it would be difficult to describe can best be learned by 
studying pictures with the help of a competent teacher. The 
chird is a pagri of diecked cloth. The mandtl is of gold or 
highly ornamented cloth ; it is worn by nobles and persons of 
distinction. 

The cap or topi is not bound round the head, but is placed 

^ Ttiis has been Englished by Anglo-Indians into "puggaree " or 

pugree and applied to a scarf of white cotton or silk wound round 
a hat or helmet as a protection against the sun. 
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upon it. It is made of cut and sewn olotk Some varieties are 
dppaUatd, a skull-cap ; kishtmtmi, or boat-ahaped cap ; galtapi, 
a roimd cap of the kind kttown in England as “ pork-pie ” ; 
bezwt, or egg-shaped cap^ sigaskid, or three-coroered cap; 
chaugashbd, or four^omered cap ; idfdSr, or crown'«haped cap ; 
&c. Many other caps are named after the locality of manufacture 
or some peculiarity of make, Kashmlre-kiiapi ; jkdlarddr^ 
fringed cap, &c. 

A form of cap much worn in Bengal and western India ts 
known as Irani kvMak, QT Persian cop. It is made of goatskin 
aaid is shaped like a idid)mh but has no tassel, The cap worn in 
cold weat^ is called top, topa, or katUvp {ear-cova-) (Plate 1 . 
fig. 2); these aire sometimes padded with cotton. Caps are much 
worn by Muasuhnans of Delhi, Agra, Lucknow and other cities 
of the United Provinces. 

The idrbusk or tutki-topl was introduced inio India by Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad (Plate 1. fig. 3). It must not be confused with the Moorish 
“ fez,” which is skull-shaped. The tarhiisk is of Greek origin 
and was adopted by Sultan Mahmud of Turkey in the early 
part of the 19th century. To remove the head-dress of wliatever 
kind is, in the East, an act of discourtesy ; to strike it off is a 
deep insult. 

CMing.— The following rules from the kadith or traditional 
sayings of the prophet are noteworthy : — “ Wear white garments, 
for verily they are full of cleanliness, and pleasant to the eye.” 

It is lawful for the woman of any people to clothe herself in 
silken garments, and to wear ornaments of gold ; but it is 
forbidden to man : any man who shall wear silken garments 
in this world, shall not wear them in the next.” ” Gud will not 
be merciful to him who through vanity wears long trousers ” 
{tjR. reaching below the ankle). The foregoing rules are now 
only observed by the ultra-orthodox, such as the W^abi sect 
and by ulemas, or learned elderly men; The Mogul court of 
Delhi, especially during the reign of Mahommed Shah, nick- 
named RaagUa or the “ dandy,” greatly influenced change in 
these matters. Coloured dothang, gold ornaments and silken 
raiment began to be worn commonly by Mussulman men in his 
reign. 

Eor the upper part of the body the principal artide of clothing 
is the kurtd. The Piersiaji name for this is pairahan and the 
Arabic kamis, whence “ chemise.” This kurtd is the equivalent 
for the shirt of Europe. It is usually of white cotton, and has 
the opening or gala in front, at tlie bade, or on either side in- 
cMerentiy, It was formerly fastened with strings, but now 
with the gkuftdd (the old form of button) and iukmah or loop. 
In sootihem India, Gujarat and in the United Provinces the 
kurid is much the same as to length and fit as the English shirt ; 
its the traveller goes northward from I.)clhi to the Afghan Ixjrder 
he sees the kurtd becoming longer and looser till he finds the 
Pathan wearing it almost to his ankles, with very full wide 
sleeves. The sleeves are everywhere long and are sometimes 
fastened with one or two buttons at the wrist. 

Mussulmans always wear some form of trousers. They are 
known as izir (Arabic) or pa'qdma - (Persian). This article 
of clothing is sometiines loose, sometimes tight all the way, 
sometimes loose as far os the knee and tight below like Jodhpur 
riding iM*eeches. They are fastened round the waist with a 
scarf or string called kamarband (waistband) or izdrband, and 
are usually of white cotton. The varieties of cut are skarat or 
canonical, orthodox, which reach to the ankles and fit as close 
to the leg as European trousers ; rumt or ghardreddr, which 
reach to t^ ankles but are much wider than European trousers 
(this pattern is much worn by the Shias) ; and tang or ckust^ 
reaching to the ankles, from which to the knee they fit quite 
dose. Wheq this last kind is “ rucked ” at the ankle it is called 
ckuridir (Plate i. fig. 4). ITiey are sometimes buttoned at the 
ankle, espectaily in the Meerut fdistrict. The shalwdir pattern, 

^ AngliuBed as pyjamas " (in America "pajamas "), ttie term 
is used of a form ot night-wear for men which has now ^netally 
superseded the night-shirt. This consists of a loose coat andtronsers 
of sBlk, 'svool or other material ; the trouaers e» fastened by a cord 
round the waist. 
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FiCj. j.— DocCcin Brahman ucann;^ , 
dhoti or pitcwihcv, and dopatia 



I’H. 2 Brahin,in uc.niiif,' dhoti and }n)tco or 
sacred lliiead. Idiis is llie dinmj^ ami 
.•>ri(.rifKiaI dress ol most Hindus 






ld(. - Bajput wearinf,^ chaphan, winch 
IS worn hotli bv iMnssidnians and 
Hindus, buttoniii}.; on ddhTi'nt sides. 



Fig. 4.— Hindu woman, showing Fig, 5. — Bengali Babii wearing the most popular form of 
piethoci of wearing the san. the embroidered cap. 


Fig. 6. — Sikh devotee, Akali or 
Nthung, vowed to the wearing 
of blue and steel, &c. 


J^rom Pen ami Ink Drawings by J, Loqkwood Kipiinj^, C,l 
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very kw^e round the waist and hanging in folds, is worn by 
Pagans, Baluchis, Sindts, Jdiiitanis, Sx. 

The new fashion in vogue amongst the younger generation 
of Mussuhnan is called the ikbdrak or patalmnumd, which is 
like the Eur.opean trousers. Hiey are usually made of calico ; 
they have no buttons but are fastened wi^ string (kamarband). 
Bathing drawers are called ^tcumah and leadi to the knee. 
The tight drawers worn by wresders are called fangkiah. 

Garments for outdoor wear are the angd, or angarkbd, the 
chapkan, the fuhkan or sherwdni ; the ang&, a coat with full 
sleeves, is made of any material, white or coloured. It is slit 
at the sides, has perpendicularly cut side-pockets, and is fastened 
with strings just below the breast. It is opened on the right 
or left side according to local custom. The angd is now considered 
old-fashioned, and is chiefly worn by elderly men or religious 
persons. It is still not unoommon in Delhi, Agra, Lucknow and 
at native courts, but is being superseded by the ackkan (Plate I. 
fig. 4 ), which is buttoned straight down the front. Both angd and 
ackkan reach to a little below the knee, as also does the chapkatty 
a relic of Mogul court dress, best known as the shield-like and 
highly adorned coat worn by government chapm^is (Plate II. 
fig- ^ is sometimes worn an overcoat called a 

chogd ; this is made of any material, thick or thin, plain or orna- 
mented ; it has one or two fastenings only, loops below the 
breast whence it hai^ loosely to below the knees. The chogd is 
sometimes known by its Arabic names abd or kabd, terms applied 
to it when worn by priests or ulemas. In cold weather Pathans 
and other border residents wear posterns, sleeved coats made of 
sheepskin with the woolly side in. In India farther south in coid 
weather an overcoat called dagld is worn ; this is an angd padded 
with cotton wool. A padded chogd is called tabddd; when 
very heavily padded farghiU. Whereas the European wears his 
waistcoat under his coat, the Indian wears his over his angd or 
chapkan (not over the achhan), A sleeveless waustcoat generally 
made of silk is called a sadari ; when it has half sleeves it is 
called nimastin ; the full - sleeved waistcoat worn in winter 
padded with cotton is called mirzdu Foe ceremonial purposes 
a coat called jdmd is worn. This fits dosely as to the upper part 
of the body, but flows loosely below the waist. It is generally 
white, and is fastened in front by strings. 

In Gujarat and other parts of western India are to be found 
classes of Moslems who differ somewhat from those met with 
elsewhere, such as Memans, Borfis and Khojas, The first 
are Sunnis ; the two last Shias. Memans wear (i) a gold 
embroidered &kuil-cap, {2) a ioiig kamis fastened at the neck 
with 3 or 4 buttons on a gold chain, (3) sadariya, i^. a tight 
waistcoat vrithout sleeves, fastened in front with small silk 
buttons and loops, (4) an over-waistcoat called shdyd-sadriya 
instead of the mgdy with sleeves, and slits at the sides (probably 
of Arab origin). When he docs not wear a skuU-cap his amdmdh 
is made after the arched Arab form, or is a Kashmir scarf wound 
round a skull-cap made of Java straw. The Bora adopts one 
of four forms of pagri ; the Ujjain, a snmil neatly bound one ; 
the Akmaddbdd, a loose high one ; the Suraty fuller and higher 
tlian the Ujjain pattern (Plate I. fig. 5); or the Kathidwdddj a 
conical turbiin with a gold stripe in the middle of the cone, Tlie 
Bora wears the mga, otherwise he resembles the Meman. The 
Khoja wears a pagri smaller than the Meman’s, called a Moghaldi 
phentd ; this l^ves a poortion of the head bare at the bock. The 
material is always of kashida, a kind of embroidered cloth. 
Amongst Mahommedans only Pathans wear ear-rings, 

Mahommedan Woa«CN. Head~dwess, — The rupaUa (also called 
dopatia), or veil, is of various colours and materials. Its length 
is about 3 yds., its width about ii<. It is worn over the 
and thrown enrer the left shoulder. It is considered essential 
to modesty to cover the head. This head-dress is also known 
as orhnUy orhni, pachm^ pockm (Baluchistan and western. India) 
chtmdriy fea (Sind), sipaitay ted^ai or chadar (Pathan). Among 
the poorer Classes it is called pacholi, Fartl^r south in India 
when of thicker material it is called chador or chaddor. it is 
called pachediy patra or nuddyd by Mlexiwn, Bbrl and Khojil 
women. As a rule married women weaor brighter colburs than 
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unmarried ones. In Kashmir a email nound cap, gohopi, is worn. 
The kassawa is a handkerchief bound over the head and tied at 
the back, and is worn by Mabommedan women indoors to keep 
the hair tidy ; Mabommedan women plait their hair and let 
it hang down behind (Pkte L fig. 6 ), 

Cloikmg . — short jacket fastened at the back and with 
short sleeves is worn. It may be oi any material. In Sind, 
Gajanat and other parts of western India it is called a chali. 
It is also very generally known as OHgiyd. Other common 
names ace rnahram and smdband (bteait<»ver). The kuftd is a 
sort of sleeveless shirt, open m front and reaching to the waist. 
It may be of any materiaL When this is worn with the aagrya 
it is worn over it. This combination of dress is worn only by 
young married women. In Kashmir and northern India 
generally the angiyo is not worn, and the kdrtd is worn instead. 
This a like the kamis of the man, already described ; it has 
full sleeves, k open at the front, which is embroidered, and 
reaches to the knee or lower. Among Pathans there are two 
kinds of kurtd (kamis or kkai) ; one worn by married women 
called girdddnd khat is dark red or blue, embroidered with silk 
in front; the jaldnd khat worn by unmarried women is less 
conspicuous for colooir and ornament. A large pocket {jab) is 
often sewn on in front like the Highlander’s sporran. 

The Pa'ejdmdSy also called 2tdr,are out fike those of men, and 
known by the same names. They differ only in being of s^ or 
other fine material and being coloured (Plate I. fig. 6), Ibmong 
Pathans they are called ^(cg or pariek (pardek), and €wMle of 
unmarried girls are of white, while married women wear ihtlrn of 
susiy a kind of coloured silkor coftton. As a general rukr^ wear- 
ing of paijdmds is the chief dktinotion between Mmsirlrfian and 
Hindu women. In the Shahpmr and other districts, however, 
where Mahommedans have followed Hindu customs, Moslem 
women wear the majld, a doth about 3 yds. bng by li wide tied 
tightly round the waist so as to fall m folds over the legs. Even 
Mahomn»edan men sometimes wear the majld in these districts. 
This form of dress is known among Moslems as tahhand [lower 
biiiding]( Plate 1 . fig. 6). In Rajputana, Gujarat and the southern 
Punjab, Mahommedan women sometimes wear a Ihenga or gfmgra 
skirt without trousers ; in the Sirsa district and parts of Gujarat 
the ghagra is worn over the trouserB. The sadari or waistcoat 
is worn by women as well as men. The tillak or peskwaz is a 
dress or robe the skirt and bodice of which are made in one piece, 
usually of red or other coloured material ; it k common m 
Gujarat, Rajputana and the Sirsa district, and is the style usually . 
addled by nautch girls when dancing. Meman women wear also 
the abdy or overcoat, which differs from that worn by men in 
that it has loose half sleeves, and fastens with two buttons at 
each side of the neck over the shoulders ; it is embroidered 
on the breast, and adorned with gold lace on the skirts. 

In Delhi, Lucknow, Agra and cjther towns lir the Punjab 
and the United Provinces a special wedding efrew ii.'kom by the 
bride, called rlt-kdjord, the “ drese of custom.’’ Ikk worn on the 
wedding ni^t only ; and it i.s a rule that no scissonrkre employed 
in making it. The trouser string of th» dress k> the iittid 
hamarbandy but is made of lantwisted cotton threeid called 
koldufA. Out of doors Mahommedan women wear the b&rkdj 
a Iwig loose white garment entirely covering the head and body. 
It has two holes for the eyes. Mabommedan women pencil the 
eyes with kohl or surma, use missi for the teeth and colour the 
palms and nails of the band with henna. A nose-ring is a sign 
of marriage. 

Hindus. — C aste docs not influence dress amongst Hindus 
as much as might be expected. The garment dktindJve of the 
Hindus (A ah caistes, men and women, all over India, is the dkoH 
or loin cloth. If is a very aticiefit dress, and their gods are 
represented as clothed in it tn old sculptures. 

The general term used for dothing k kesprU, IcUd or hxgd. 
Under Mabommedan mfiuence Hindu clothing developed into 

suits,” consisting of five pieces for men, hence called pmcha 
tuh kapra^i) head-dress, (j) dhoti, (3)»'eoat, (4) chaddar or 
sheet, (5) bathing cloth ; and three for women, hence called 
tfn tuk^ri}dhatiy (a) jacket, (3) shawl. 
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Men—Tht Hindu (except the Rajput) shaves his head, leaving 
only a top-knot on the point of the skull. He shaves the face 
(except the eye-brows) and his body. The Rajput wears a full 
beard and whiskers, usually parted in the middle. He sometimes 
draws the beard and whiskers to the side of the head, and to 
keep it tidy wraps round it a cloth called dhata or galmochd. 

Head-dress. — Hindus wear sometimes turbans and sometimes 
caps. When the turban is worn it is always of the pagri form, 
never the arndmah. Hindus wind the pagri in various ways as 
described for Mussulmans, but the angles are formed over the 
cars and mot from front to back. Mahrattas wear flat red 
pagris, with a small conical peak variously shaped and placed. 
I'he pagri is known in different parts of India as pag, phenid, 
phagy phagdi and many other names. In Bengal a sort of turban 
is worn which can be taken off like a hat. When Hindus wear 
caps or topis they resemble those worn by Mahommedans, but 
they never wear the /^s, tdrbush or irdni topi. In Gaya a peculiar 
cap made of tdl leaves is worn in rainy weather, called ghungd. 
Bengalis, whether Brahmans or of other castes, frequently go 
bareheaded. 

Body Clothing. — The dhoti is a simple piece of cloth (cotton), 
generally white. It is wound round the loins, the end passed 
between the legs from front to back and tucked in at the waist 
behind (Plate II. fig. 2). The small form of dhoti worn by men of 
the lower class is called langoii. It does not fall below mid-thigh. 
A Brahman’s dhotiy as also that of some other castes, reaches to 
a little below the knee ; a Rajput s to his ankles. The dhoti is 
known under many names, dhutia, pitambary lungi, &c. In some 
parts of India half the dhoti only is wound round the loins, the 
other half being thrown over the left shoulder. Some upper classes 
of Hindus wear for coat the kurtd\ most wear the angharkd 
(Plate II. flg. i), a short angd reaching to the waist. It is also 
known as kamriy baktariy badan or bandi. Hindus wear the 
angharkd or angd as Mahommedans do, but whereas the Mahom- 
medan has the opening on the left the Hindu wears it on the right. 
When the kurtd is worn it is worn under the angd. The ehaddar 
{chadar or dopatta) is of various kinds. It is a piece of cotton 
cloth 3 yds. long by i yd. wide. It is worn across the shoulders, 
or wrapped round the body, but when bathing, round the loins. 
Hindus, both men and women, wear ear-rings. 

The Drahminical thread {ianeo){F\2Ltt 11 . fig. 2) is a cord made of 
twisted cotton prepared with many ceremonies. It is worn over 
the left shoulder and hangs down to the right hip. It is of three 
strands till the wearer is married, when it becomes six or nine. 
It is 96 handbreadths in length, and is knotted. Rajputs also 
wear this thread, similar in make and length, but the knots are 
different. 

Caste and sect marks also distinguish Hindus from each other. 

Women. — The hair is sometimes worn plaited {choti)y usually 
an odd number of thin plaits made into one large one, falling 
down the back and fastened at the end with ribbons. Another 
style is wearing it in a knot after the ancient Grecian fashion ; 
it is always worn smooth in front and parted in the middle. 
Over the head is worn the orhna or veil. The end is thrown over 
the left shoulder in such a manner as to conceal the breast. 
On the upper part of the body the kurtd is sometimes worn. 
A bodice called angiyd is worn. This covers the breast and 
shoulder ; it has half sleeves, is very short, and is fastened at 
the back with strings. 

The skirt is called Ihenga or ghagra. It is worn mostly in 
Rajputana hanging in full flounces to the knee or a little below. 
In Bengal, Madras and Bombay Presidencies women do not wear 
a skirt, only a choU and sdrl. This last is a long piece of cotton 
or silk cloth. Half is draped round the waist and hangs to the 
feet in folds ; the remainder is passed over the head and thrown 
over the left shoulder (Plate II. fig. 4). 

Sikh. — The Sikh does not shave or cut his hair. The beard 
is parted in the middle and carried up each side of the face to 
the top of the head. A piece of cloth called dhdtd or galnwchd 
is wound round the chin and head so as to keep the hair clean 
and tidy. The hair of the head is tied into a knot {kes) at the 
top of the head or at the back, a distinguishing mark of the 
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Sikh. His religion requires the Sikh to carry five articles — kes, 
the knot of hair on the head ; the kanga, a comb ; the kard, a 
knife ; the kachy a pair of short trousers peculiar to the Sikh ; 
and the khard, an iron bangle on the wrist. It is de rigueur 
that he should carry some piece of iron on his person. His head- 
dress he calls ^ pdg ; it is a turban of amdmdh shape but enorm- 
ously large. The Sikh nobility and gentry wear two turbans, 
either both of pagri form or one of pagri and one of amdmdh 
form. Each is of a different colour. 

The Sikh calls his kurtd jhaggd; it is veiy large and loose, 
bound with a scarf round the waist. The kach is a sort of knicker- 
bockers reaching to just below the knee, which they encircle 
tightly. Over all the Sikh wears the choga. In outlying villages 
he wears instead of the kurtd a chadar or cloth, which he calls 
khes, on the upper part of his body. Some village Sikhs wear 
a tahband or waistcloth instead of the kach, Sikhs are fond of 
jewelry and wear ear-rings. The dress of Sikh women does not 
differ greatly from that of Hindu women; but in the Sirsa 
district and some other parts she wears the Mahommedan 
sutan or trousers, under the Ihenga or skirt. There is a small 
sect of Sikh known as Akdli or Nihang, Their dres.s is entirely 
of dark blue colour, the turban being also blue, high and pointed ; 
on it are fastened three steel quoits. The quoit was the ancient 
weapon of the Sikh, who calls it chakar. Certain steel blades 
arc stuck through the body of the turban. The Akalis also 
wear large flat iron rings round the neck and arms (Plate II. 
fig. 6). 

Parsis. — When the Parsis were first admitted into India, 
certain conditions were imposed upon them by the Hindus ; 
among others they were not to eat beef, and they were to follow 
the Hindu custom of wearing a top-knot of hair. Old-fashioned 
Pansis in country districts still follow these customs. To uncover 
the head is looked upon as a sin ; hence Parsis of both sexes 
always wear some head covering whether indoors or out. In 
the house the man wears a skull cap ; out of doors the older 
Parsis wear the khokoy a tall hat, higher in front than at the 
back, made of a stiff shiny material, with a diaper pattern 
(Plate I. fig. 7). The younger generation adopted a round pith 
hat with a rolled edge of felt, but, under the influence of the 
swadeshi movement, they have generally reverted to the older 
form (Plate 1 . fig. 10). Next to the skin the Parsi wears a 
sadra or sacred shirt, with a girdle called kasti. Over the sadra a 
white cotton coat is worn, reaching to a little below the waist. 
The Parsi wears loose cotton trousers like a Mussulman. In 
country districts he wears a /awa, and over the jdmd a pechodi 
or shoulder cloth. The young Parsi in Bombay has adopted 
European dress to a great extent, except as to head-gear. The 
Parsi woman dresses her hair in the old Greek fashion with a 
knot behind. She also wears a sadra or sacred shirt. Country 
Parsis in villages wear a tight-fitting sleeveless bodice, and 
trousers of coloured cloth. Over all she winds a silken sari or 
sheet round the body ; it is then passed between the legs and 
the end thrown over the right shoulder. Out of doors she covers 
her head and right temple (Plate I. fig. 8). In towns the sari 
is not passed between the legs, but hangs in loose folds so as to 
hide the trousers. The upper classes wear a sleeved polka jacket 
instead of the bodice. Parsi children up to the age of seven 
wear cotton frocks called jabhtan. They wear long white 
trousers of early Victorian cut, with frills at the bottom. They 
wear a round cap like a smoking-cap. The little girls wear their 
hair flowing loose (Plate 1 . fig. 9). 

Shoes. — There is no distinction between the shoes worn by 
Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs or Parsis, but Hindus will not wear 
them when made of cow’s leather. Shoes are called /w/a, juti 
or jute by Mahommedans, and jore or zore by Hindus. Shoes 
are usually distinguished by the name of the material, as ndri 
kd juid, leather shoes, banati jutd, felt shoes, and so on. 

There are innumerable styles of cut of shoe, three being the 
commonest: (i) Salimshahi, these are shaped like English 
slippers, but are pointed at the toe, terminating in a thin wisp 
turned back and fastened to the instep. They are mostly made 
of thin red leather, plain in the case of poorer people and richly 
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embroidered in the case of rich people. This cut of shoe is most 
in vogue amongst Moslems. (2) Gol panjS ki juti, like English 
slippers, but rounded at the toes. (3) Gheltd or nagphani (snake’s 
head) jutd^ the toe is turned up, while the back part is folded 
inwards and trodden under the heel. I-adies usually wear 
shoes of this fashion, known as phiri juti. Women’s shoes differ 
only in size and in being made of finer material, and in being 
embroidered. Hindu women seldom wear shoes. On the 
northern frontier the pattern known as the kafshi is worn ; this 
is a slipper having neither sides nor back ; the sole towards the 
heel is narrow and raised by a small iron-shod heel. In the hills 
shoes resembling sandals, called chaplis, made of wood, straw 
or grass are worn. The soles are very thick, and are secured 
with straps ; there is generally a loop for the big toe. They 
are known as phulkdrru in Kashmir, and pula in Kulu and 
Chamba. 

Shoes are invariably removed on entering mosques or other 
holy places. It is also customary to remove them when entering 
a house. Orientals sit on the floor in preference to chairs ; hence 
it is thought very necessary by them that the carpet should be 
kept clean, which could not be done were persons to keep their 
shoes on. While it would be considered a breach of good manners 
to enter a room with the shoes on, an exception has been made 
in favour of those natives who have adopted European boots 
or shoes. The babus of Bengal have taken to English -made 
shoes of patent leather worn over white socks or stockings. 

Authorities. — The Indian section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (London) includes an exhibition of oriental dress ; and the 
library of the India Office many prints and photographs. The following 
books may be consulted : Coloured Drawings illustrating the Manners 
and Customs of Natives of India (originally prepared by order of the 
marquess Wellesley, Governor-General ; vide Council minute dated 
i6th August, 1866) (i vol.) ; J. Forbes Watson and J. W. Kaye, 
The People of India ; F. Baltazar Solvyns, Les Hinaous (4 vols. 
illustrated, Paris, 1808) ; India Office Library, 3 small portfolios of 
pictures of Katch and Bombay men and women ; Costume of Bala 
Ghat (Carnatic), S.E. India (large water-colours, India Office 
Library) ; Illustrations of various trades in Kashmir, by Indian 
artists (India Office Library) ; R. H. Thalbhoy, Portrait Gallery of 
Western India (1886) (chiefly portraits of Parsi notables) ; Edward 
Tuite Dalton, C.S.I., Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (i vol., 1872) ; 
Talboys Wheeler, History of the Imperial Assembly at Delhi, ist 
January ; Queen Victoria's Jubilee^ 6th February iSSy 
(in Urdu, illustrated) ; T. H. Hendley, C.I.E., V.D., Rulers of 
India and Chiefs of Rajputana (London, 1897) — the last three are 
useful for the study of ceremonial dress ; G. A. Grierson, Bihar 
Peasant Life (Calcutta, 1885 ; this is a most valuable work of learning 
and research ; in division 2, subdivision 5, chapter i, on clothes, will 
be found names and descriptions of every article of clothing used in 
south, central and eastern India) ; H. B. Baden-Powcll, Handbook 
of Manufactures and A rts of the Punjab (I^hore, 1872) ; W. W. Hunter, 
Statistical Account of Bengal {iSy^) ; Hughes' Dictionary of Islam 
(London, 1895) ; Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab Ethno- 
graphy', E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India. It is 
to be hoped that steps will shortly be taken to arrange articles of 
costume now displayed at the Indian Section, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in some systematic order so as to assist students in arriving 
at a scientific knowledge of the subject. (C. G.) 

INDIA, FRENCH, a general name for the French possessions 
in India— on the Coromandel coast, Pondicherry, Karikal and 
Yanaon ; on the Malabar coast, Mah^ ; and in Bengal, Chander- 
nagore. In addition there are a few “ lodges ” elsewhere, but 
they are merely nominal remnants of French factories. The 
total area amounts to 203 sq. m., of which 113 sq. m. belong to 
the territory of Pondicherry. In 1901 the total population 
amounted to 273,185. By decree of the 25th of January 1879 
French India was provided with an elective general council 
and elective local councils. The results of this measure have 
not been very satisfactory, and the qualifications for and the 
classes of the franchise have been modified. The governor 
resides at Pondicherry, and is assisted by a council. There arc 
two tribunals of first instance (at Pondicherry and Karikal), 
one court of appeal (at Pondicherry) and five justices of the 
peace. The agricultural produce consists of rice, tobacco, 
betel nuts and vegetables. 

History, — The first French expedition to India is believed 
to have taken place in the reign of Francis I., when two ships 
were fitted out by some merchants of Rouen to trade in eastern 


seas; they sailed from Havre in that year and were never 
afterwards heard of. In 1604 a company was planted letters 
patent by Henry IV., but the project failed. Fresh letters patent 
were issued in 1615, and two ships went to India, only one 
returning. La Compagnie des Indes was formed under the auspices 
of Richelieu (1642) and reconstructed under Colbert (1664), 
sending an expedition to Madagascar. In 1667 the French 
India Company sent out another expedition, which reached 
Surat in 1668, where the first French factory in India was 
established. In 1672 Saint Thom6 was taken, but the French 
were driven out by the Dutch and retired to Pondicherry (1674). 
In 1741 Dupleix became governor of Pondicherry and in 1744 
war broke out between France and England ; for the remaining 
history of the French in India see India. 

See Haurigot, French India (Paris, 1887) ; Henrique, Colonies 
franfaises (Paris, 1889) ; Lee, French Colonies foreign Office Report, 
1900) ; L'Annie coloniale (Paris, 1900) ; and F. C, Danvers, Records 
of the India Office (1887). 

INDIANA, a north-central stale of the United States of 
America, the second state to be erected from the old North-West 
Territory ; popularly known as the “ Hoosier State.” It is 
located between latitudes 37® 47' and 41® 50' N. and longitudes 
84® 49' and 88® 2' W. It is bounded on the N. by Michigan 
and Lake Michigan, on the E. by Ohio, on the S. by Kentucky 
from which it is separated by the Ohio river, and on the W. by 
Illinois. Its total area is 36,350 sq, m., of which 440 sq. m. are 
water surface. 

Physiography. — Topographically, Indiana is similar to Ohio and 
Illinois, the greater part of its surface being undulatii^ prairie land, 
with a range of sand-hills in the N. and a chain of picturesque and 
rocky hills, known as " Knobs," some of which rise to a height of 
500 ft., in the southern counties along the Ohio river. This southern 
border of hills is the edge of the " Cumberland Plateau " physio- 
graphic province. In the northern portion of the state there are a 
number of lakes, of glacial origin, of which the largest are English 
X^ike in Stark county, James Lake and Crooked Lake in Steuben 
county, Turkey Lake and Tippecanoe Lake in Kosciusko county and 
Lake Maxinkuckee in Marshal county . In the limestone region of the 
south there are numerous caves, the most notable being Wyandotte 
Cave in Crawford county, next to Mammoth Cave the largest in the 
United States. In the soutliem and south-central part of the state, 
particularly in Orange county, there are many muieral springs, of 
which the best known are those at French Lick and West Baden. 
The laiger streams flow in a general south-westerly direction, and the 
greater part of the state is drained into the Ohio through the Wabash 
river and its tributaries. The Wabash, which has a total length of 
more than 500 m., has its headwaters in the western part of Ohio, and 
flows in a north-west, south-west, and south direction across the state, 
emptying into the Ohio river and forming for a considerable distance 
the boundary between Indiana and Illinois. It is navigable for river 
steamboats at high water for about 350 m. of its course. Its principal 
tributaries arc the Salamanie, Mississinewa, Wild Cat, Tippecanoe 
and VVhite rivers. Of these the White river is by far the most im- 
portant, being second only to the Wabash itself in extent of territory 
drained. It is formed by the confluence of its East and West Forks, 
almost 50 m. above its entrance into the Wabash, which it joins about 
100 ra. above the Ohio. Other portions of the state are drained by 
the Kankakee, a tributary of the Illinois, the St Joseph and its 
principal branch, the Elkhart, which flow north through the south-west 
comer of Michigan and empty into Lake Michigan ; the St Mary 's 
and another St Josepli, whose confluence forms the Maumee, wffiich 
empties into Lake Erie ; and the White Water, which drains a 
considerable portion of the south-west part of the state into the Ohio. 

Flora and Fauna. — The flora of the state is varied, between 1400 
and 1500 species of flowering plants being found. Among its native 
fruits are the persimmon, the paw-paw, the goose plum and the fox 
grape. Cultivated fruits, such as apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
grapes and berries, are raised in large quantities for the market. 
The economic value of the forests was originally great, but there has 
been reckless cutting, and the timber-bearing forests are rapidly dis- 
appearing. As late as i88o Indiana was an important timber-pro- 
ducing state, but in 1900 less than 30 % of the total acreage of the 
state — only about 10,800 sq. m. — was woodland, and on very little 
of this land were there forests of commercial importance. There are 
about no species of trees in the state, the commonest being the oak. 
The bald c)q3ress, a southern tree, seems to be an anomalous growth. 
Blue grass is valuable for grazing and hay-making. The principal 
crops include Indian com, wheat, oats, potatoes, buckwheat, rye 
and clover. 

The fauna originally included buffalo, elk, deer, wolves, bear, lynx, 
beaver, otter, porcupine and puma, but civilization has driven them 
all out entirely . Rattlesnakes and copperheads were formerly common 
in the south. The game birds include quail (Bob White), ruffed 
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^oirae and a few pJnnated grcnase {once very pleotifulj then nearly 
exterminated, but now apparently reappearing under strict pro- 
tection), and such water birds as the maliard duck, wood duck, raue- 
and green-winged teals, Wilson's snipe, and greater and lesser yidlow 
legs (snipe). The song birds and msectivorouB birds include the 
cardinal grosi^ak, scarlet and summer tanagers, meadow lark, song 
sparrow, catbird, brown thrasher, wood thrusli, house wren, robin, 
blue bird, goldfinch, red-headed woodpecker, flicker (goldcn-'\^ged 
woodpecker), and 8e\reral species of warblers. TliC game fish include 
the base (amaU^mouih and large-mouth) , brook trout, pike, pickerel, 
and muskallcnge, and there are many other large and small food 
fishes. 

Climate. — The climate of Indiana is unusually equable. The mean 
annual temperature is about 52® F. , ranging from 49® F. in the north to 
54® in the eoutli. The mean montldy temperature varies from 25® in 
the months of December and January to 77®-79® in July and August. 
Cold winds from the Great Lakes r^um frequently cause a fall in tem- 
perature to an extreme of - 25® F. in the north and north central parts 
of the state. The mean annual rainfall for the entire state is about 
43 in., vamng from 35 in. in the north to 46 in. in the Ohio Valley 

The soil of the greater part of the state consists of a drift deposit 
of loose calcareous loam, which extends to a considerable depth, and 
which is exceedingly fertile. In tiie Ohio and White Water river 
valleys a sandstone and limestone formation predominates. The 
north and north central portions of the state, formerly rather swampy, 
have become since the clearing of the forests as productive as the 
south cssntral. The most fertile part of the state is the Wabash 
valley ; the least fertile the sandy region, of small extent, im- 
mediately south of Lake Michigan. 

Industry and Manufactures. — Agriculture has always been and still 
Is the chief mdustry of the state of Indiana. According to the 
census of 190a, 94*2 % of the land area was included in farms, and 
ol this 77 '2 % was improved. The proportion of farms rented 
comprised 28 -O % of the whole number, four-fifths of these being 
rented on a share basis. The average size of farms, which in 1850 wa.s 
136-2 acres, had decreased to 105-3 acres in ifiSo and to 97-4 acres in 
190G. The value of the farm property increased from $726,781,857 
in 1880 to in 1900. The farms are commonly cultivated 

on the three-crop rotation system. The proximity of such good 
markets as Chicago, Cincinnati, St Louis and Louisville, in addition 
to the local markets, and the unusual opportunities afforded by the 
railways that traverse every portion of the state, have been im- 

f ortant factors in the rapid agricultural afivance which has enabled 
ndiana to keep pace with the newly developed states farther west. 
Indiana was mnth in the value of its agricultural products in i88q, 
and retained the same relative rank in 1899, although the value had 
considerably more than doubled, increasing from $94,759,262 in 1889 
to $204,450,796 in 1899. The principal crops in which the .state has 
maintained a high relative rank are Indian corn, wheat and hay ; 
the acreage devoted to each of tliese increased considerably in the 
decade 1^0-1900. In 1907, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, the acreage of Indian com was 4,690,000 acres (7th of 
the states), and the yield was 168,840,000 bushels (5th of the states) ; 
of wheat, 2,362,000 acres (6th of the .states) wa.s 'planted, and the 
crop was ^4, 01 3,000 bushels (7th of the states) ; and 2,328,000 acres 
of hay (the 8th largest acreage among the states of the United 
States) produced 3,143,000 tons (the 8th largest crop). Other im- 
portant staple crops arc oats, rye and potatoes, of which the crops in 
1907 were respectively 36,683,000 bushels, 961,000 bu.shels, and 
7,308,000 bushels. There are no well-defined crop belts, the pro- 
duction of the various crops being general throughout the state, 
exccqitln the case of potatoes, most of which are raised in the sandy 
regions of the north. The value of the orchard products is large, and 
IS steadily increasing : in the decade 7890-1900 the number of pear 
trees increased from 204,579 to 868,184, and between 1889 and 1899 
the emp Increased from 157,707 to 231,713 bushels. Of apple trees, 
which surpass all other orchard trees in number, there were more than 
8,600,000 in 1900. The total value of the state's orchard produch^ 
m i8q 9 was $3,166,338, and the value of small fruits was $1,113 527 
The canning industry’, both for fruits and small vegetables, ‘has 
become one of much importance since 7890. 

Stock-raising is an industry of growing importance, the value of 
Uie hve stock in the state increasing from $71, 0(18,758 in 1880 to 
♦93,361,422 in 1890 and $709,550,767 In 7900. Sheep-raising, how- 
ever, which IS confined largely to the north and eajjt portions of the 
^te, decreased slightly in importance between 1890 and 1900. 
The value of the dairy products sold in 1899 (census of 1900) was 
$8,027,370, nearly one-half of which was represented by butter ; and 
wie total valtre of dairy products was $15,739,594. 

In the value, extent and producing power of her manufacturing 
industries Indiana has made remarkable advance since 7880. This 
increase, which more than kept pace with that of the country as a 
whole, was due larj^ly to local cau.sos, among wliich maybe mentioned 
the unusual shipping facilities afforded by the network of railw-av.s, 
the discovery and development of naturaf gas, and the proximity’ of 
together furnishing an ample supply 
of ch^ fuel. The number of manufacturing establishments (under 
the factory ' system) within the state was 7728 in 1900, 7044 
b' 1905 ; their invested capital was $219,327,080 in 7900 and 
W3, 071,234 in 1905, an increa.se of 42-3 % ; and the value of their 


tot^ jfjroduct was $3374071,630 in 2900 and $593,954,405 in xoon, 
an increase of 76*9 %. The most important manufactured products 
in 1905 were flour and grist miD products, valued at 136,47^543 - in 

importance to s4irghter?^se 
products and packed meats, they were valued wi $29,037843 
Next in imporUnce in 1905 was the slaughtering and 
industry, of which the total product was valued at $20,352 - in 

valued at $43,862,273. Other important manumctilred 
product were ; those of machine shops and foundries, the value of 
which increase from $17,228,096 in 1900 to $23,708,516 in 1005 
w 34-1 % ; ^stilled liquors, tlie value of which had increased ^ 

r an increase of 21 % ; 

iron and steel, valued at $19,338,487 in 1900 and at $16,920,326^ in 
1^5 ; carnages and wagons, valued at $72,661,217 In 1900 knd at 
113,228,337 in 1905 ; lumbar and timber products, valued at 
$19,979,971 m 1900 and at $14,359,662 in 1905; and glass, valued 
^ T $14,706,929 in 1905 — this besinf 

7?® product value of aJI manufactures in the state in loos 
a^ 18-5 /o of the value of glass produced in the United States in 
preceding decade of the iron and steel 
mdi^try the products of which increased in value from $4,742,760 
$I9.338,48 x m 1900 (307-7 0/ ), and of the manufactore of 
glass, the value of which increased from $2,995,409 in 1890 to 
$14,757,883 m 1900 (392-7 %), is directay attributable to the de- 
veloping of natural gas as fuel ; the decrease in the value of the 
products of these same indofttries in 1900-1905 i» partly due to the 
growmg ^cily of tl^ i^toral gas supply. As compared with the 
other states of the United States in value of manufactured products, 
Indiana ranked .second in 1900 and in 7905 in carriages and wagons 
glass and distilled liquors ; was .seventh in 1900 and fourth in%os 
in xuriuture ; was tourth m 1900 and seventh in 1905 in wholesale 
^aughtoring and m^t-packing ; was fifth in 1900 and sixth m xqos 
in i^ncultural implements: and in iron and steel and flour and 
grist mill products was fifth in 1900 and eighth in 1905. The most 
important manufacturing centres are In^napolis, Terre Haute 
Evansvme, South Bend, Fort Wayne, Anderson, Hammond, Rich- 
mond, Muncie, Michigan City and Elwood, each having a gross 
annual product of more than $6,000,000. ^ ^ 

According to the annual report on Mineral Resources of the United 
bta^s for 1906, Indiana ranked fifth in the Union in the value of 
natural gas produced, sixth in petroleum, and sixth in coal. Natural 
gas was discovered in 1886 in the east-central part of the state and 
ite graeral application to manufacturing punxises caused an in- 
dustrial revolution in the immediate region Pipe lines carried it to 
various nianufacturing centres within the state and to Chicago 
111., and Dayton, Ohio. During the early years an enormou.s amount 
was wasted : tliis was soon prohibited by law, and a lealization that 
the supply was not unlimited resulted iu a better appreciation of its 
great value. The gas, which is found in the Trenton limestone had 
an mUial pressu.'c at the point of di.scovery of 325 lb ; this pressure 
had decreased in the field centre by January 1896 to 230 lb and bv 
January 1901 to 115 lb, the general average of pressure at the latter 
date bemg 80 tb. The gas field extends over Hancock, Henry 
Hamilton. Tipton, Madison, Grant and Delaware counties. The 
v^ue of the ou^ut fell from $7,254,539 in 1900 to $1,750,713 m 190O 
when the stote s product was only 4 -2 % of that of the entii’e country 
On the 1st of January 1909 there wore 3223 wells in operation some 
ol which were 1200 ft. deep. It has been found that " dead " gas 
wells, if drilled somewhat deeper, generally become active oil wells. 
The development of the petroleum field, wliich extends over Adams 
Wclis, Jay, Blackford and Grant counties, was rapid up to 1904* 
The annual output increased from 33, .^75 barrels in 1889 to 1 1,339,124 
barrels in 1904, tlic latter amount being valued at $12 235 O74 
and boing 12-09 % of the value of the product of the entire country. 
In 1906 there was an output of only 7,673,477 barrels valued at 
$0,770,066, being 7-3 % of the product value of the entire country. 

J he Indiana coal fields, which cover an area of between 7000 and 
7500 sq. m. in the west and south-west, chiefly in Clay, Vigo, 
Sullivan, Verniihon and Greene counties, yielded in 190a 9,446,424 
tons, valued at $10,399,660; in 1907, 13,985,713 tons, valueci at 
$15.114.300 : the production more than trebled since 1896, when it 
was 3.W,779 tons. Tlie deposits consist of workable vein.s, 50 to 
220 ft. in depth,, and averaging 80 ft. below the surface. It is a high- 
grade block, or " sphnt ” coal, remarkably free from sulpliur and 
rich in carbon, peculiarly adapted to blast furnace use. The quarries 
and clay beds of the state are of great value. ITie quarries of sand- 
stone and limestone are chiefly in the .south and south-central portions 
of the state. The value of the limestone quarried in igo8 was 
$3.6^3,261, as compared with $2,553,502 in 1902. The Bedford 
oolitic limestone quarries in Owen, Monroe, Lawrence, Washington 
and Crawford counties furnish one of the moat valuable and widely 
used buildmg stones in the United States, the value of the product 
in 1905 being $2,492,960, of which $2,393,475 was from Lawrence 
and Monroe counties and $1,550,076 from Lawrence county alone. 
Beds of brick -clays and potters' clay are widely distributed throughout 
the stale, the total value of pottery products in 1902 being $5,283,733 
and in 7906 $7,158,23^. Marls adapted to the manufacture of Port- 
end cement are found along the Onio river, and in the lake region 
in the nortli. In 1 905 and x 906 Indiana ranked third among the atates 
in the production of Portland cement, which in 1908 was 6,478,165 
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barreia, valued at $5,3116,563— enormous advance over igo3„ 
when the product -was 1,077,137 barrels, valued at $1,347,797. The 

S roduction of natural rock cement, chiefly in Clark county, is one of 
le two oldest indtrstries in the state, but in fndiana as elsewhere it 
is iaHki^ off — Uwn an output in 1^903 of about 1,330,000 barnels to 
212,901 bameis (valued ra/t $240,000) in igoS. There are many 
mineral smings in the state, and there are famous resorts at French 
Lick and west Baden in Orange county, A large part of the water 
bottled is medicinai : hence the hi^ average price per gaHeu 
(|o‘99 in 1907 whoa 514,366 galkxis were sold, valued at $507,746^ 
only 2 % bkng talAe waters). In 1-907 19 spruigs ware repoct^ at 
which ananeral wetera were battled and sold ; they were in. Allen^ 
Hendricks, Pike, Bartholomew, Warren, Clarke, Martin, Brown, 
Ga>son, Wayne, Orange, Vigo and Dearborn counties^ A law of 
1909 prohibited the pumping of certain miaeml waters if such 
pumping diminisiied ton flow or myumed quality of the water of 
any spring. 

Cotnmunications ,. — ^During the early period, the settlement of the 
northern and central portions of the stale was greatly retarded by 
the lack of higliways or navigable waterways. The Wabash and Erie 
canal (1S4.3), which connected Lake Erie with the Ohio river, entering 
the state m Allen county, east of Fort Wayne, and followiiig the 
Wabaah uiv^ to Terre Haute. and the western fork of the White riv^r 
from Worthington, Greene county, to Petersburg, Pike county, whence 
it ran south-south-west to Evansville ; and the White Water canal 
ironi Hagerstown, Wayne county, mostly along the course of the 
White Water river, to Lawrenceburg, on the Ohio river, in. the 
south-eastern corner of the state, although now abandoned, served 
an important purpose in their day. Tlie completion (about 1850) of 
the National food, whicli traversed the state, still further aided tlie 
internal development. With the beginning of railway construction 
(about 1/64^7), however, a new era was opened. Indiana is unusually 
well served witli railways, which form a veritable network of track 
in every part of the stato. It is traversed by nearly all the great 
transcontinental trunlc line systems, and also by important north 
and south lines. The total railway mileage in January 1909 was 
7286-20 m. There has been a great development also in interurban 
dertric liiics, which have been adapted both to passenger and to light 
freight and express traffijc : in 1908 there were 31 interurban electric 
lines within the state witli a mileage of 1500 m. Indianapolis is the 
centre of this interurban network. Tlie first trolley sleeping cars 
were those used on Uk: Ohio and Indiana interurlian railways. 
The deepening of the channel of the Wabash liver was begun in 1872. 
Below Vincennes before 1885 boats of 3* ft. draft could navigate the 
river, but after work was concentrated' in 1885 on tlie lock at Grand 
Rapids, near Mt. Carmel, lU., tlie channel was soon clogged again, 
and in 1909 it was impossible for boats wiGi a greater draft than 
20 in. to go from Mt. Carmel to Vincennes, alUiough up to June 1909 
about $810,000 had been spent by the Federal government on 
improving this river. In 1879 an appropriation was made for the 
improvement of tlu- channd of the White river, but no work was 
done here between i8c>5 and 1909, and although the lower 13 m. of 
the river was navigable for boats with a draft of 3 ft. or less, there 
was practically no traffic up to 1909 011 tlie White river, because 
there was no outlet for it by the Wabash. 

Population, — The population of Indiana, according to the 
Federal Census of 1900, was 2,516,462, and in 1910, according to 
the U.S. census, the figure reached was 2,700,876. In t8io, the 
year following the erection of the western part of Indiana into 
Illinois Territory, the population was 24,520, in 1S20 it had in 
creased to 147,178, in 1850 to 988416, in 1870 to 1,680,637, and in 
1890 to 2,192,404. In 19^ 34*3 % of the population was urban, 
i,e. lived in places of 2500 inhabitants and over. The foreign-bom 
population in the same year amounted to 142,121, or 5-6 % of 
the wliole, and the negro population to 57,505, or 2-3 %. There 
were in 1900 five cities with a population of more than 35,000, 
viz. Indianapolis (169,164), Evansville (59,007), Fort Wayne 
( 4 S»“ 5 X Terre Haute (36,673), and South Bend (35,999), In 
the same year there were 14 cities with a population of less tlian 
35,000 (all less than 21,000) and more than 10,000 ; and there 
were 21 places with a population of less than 10,000 and more 
than 5POO. In 1906 it was estimated that there were 938,405 
members of different religious denominations ; of this total 
253^443 Methodi*?ts (210,593 of the Northern Church), 
^ 74^^49 were Roman Catholics, 108,188 were Disciples of Christ 
(and 10,259 members of the Chur^es of Christ), 92,705 were 
Baptists (60,203 of Northern Convention, 13,526 of the 
National (Colored) Convention, 8132 Primitive Baptists, and 
6671 General Baptists), 58,633 were Presbyterians (49,041 of 
the Nor^ern Church, and 6376 of the Cumberland Church — 
since united with the Nortliern), 55,768 were Lutherans (34,028 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference, 8310 of the 


Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ghio and. other states)^ 
52,700 were United Brethren (48,059 of the Church oi the 
United Brethren in Christ ; the others of the Old Constitution”) 
and 21,604 of the German Evangelical Synod. 

is governed under a constitution 
adopted in 1851, which superseded the original state constitution 
of 1816. An anaendment to the constitution may be proposed 
by eitlier branch of the General Assembly ; if a majority of both 
houses vcKtes in favour of an amendment and it is favourably 
voted upon by the General Assembly chosen the next general 
eleciicm, the amendment is submitted, to popular vote and a 
majority vote is necessaiy for its ratification. The constitution 
of i8i6 had coafenied the suffrage upon all “ white male citixens 
of the United States of the age of twenty •one and upward,” 
had prohibit^ slavery, aiid had provided that no alteration of 
the constitution should ever introduce it. The new constitution 
contained similar suffrage restrictions, and further by Article 
Xm., which was voted upon separately, prohibited the entrance 
of negroes or mulattoes into the state and made the encourage- 
ment of their immigration or employment an indictable offence. 
This prohibition was held by the United States Supreme Court 
in 1866 to be in conflict with the Federal Constitution and 
therefore null, and void. It was not until 188 r that the restriction 
of the tmflfirage to “ white ” males, which was in conffict with 
the Fifteenth Amendment (1870) to the Federal Constitution, 
was removed by constitutional amendment. Since that date 
those who may vote have been, all male citizens twenty -one years 
old and upward who have lived in Indiana six months immedi- 
ately pjfecDding the election, and every foreign-born male of 
the requisite age who has lived in the United. States one year 
and in Indiana six naonths immediately preceding the election, 
and who has declared his intention of becoming a citizen of the 
United States ; but the General Assembly has the power to 
deprive of the suffr^e any person convicted of an infamous 
crime. The Australian ballot was adopted in 1889. The 
general state cleclion (up to 1881, held in October) takes place 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November of 
even-numbered years. The governor and lieutenant-governor 
(minimum age, 30 years.) and tlie clerk of the Supreme Court 
are chosen in presidential years for a term of four years,^ the 
other state officers— secretary of suite, attorney -general, auditor, 
treasurer and superintendent of public instruction — every two 
ycMS, The state legislature, known as the General Assembly, 
which meets biennially in odd-numbered years and in special 
session summoned by the governor, consists of a Senate of fifty 
members (minimum age, 25 years) elected for four years, and 
a House of Representatives of one hundred members (ramimum 
age, 21 years) elected for two years. Two-thkds of each house 
constitute a quorum to do business. Tlie governor has the veto 
power, but the provision that a bill may be passed over his veto 
by a majority of all elected members renders it little more than 
on expression of opinion. 

Law , — The judiciary consists of a Supreme Court of five 
members elected for districts by the state at large for a term 
of six years, an appellate court (first constituted in 1891), and 
a system of circuit and minor criminal and county courts. The 
system of local government haa undergone radical changes in 
recent years. A law of 1899, aimed to separate the legislative 
and executive fimctiona, provided for the election of legislative 
bodies in every township and county. 'Fhesc bodies have control 
of the local expenditures and tax levies, and without their consent 
the local administrative officers cannot contract debts, in 
1905 a new munkipai code, probably the most elaborate and 
complete local government act in the United States, providing for 
a uniform system of government in all cities and towns, went into 
effect. It was constructed on the lines of the Indianapolis city 
charter, adopted in 1891, and repealed all individual charters 
and special corporation acts. Its controlling principle is the 
more complete separation of the executive, legislative and 
judicial powers. For this purpose all cities are divided into 

1 No man can serve as governor for more than four years in any 
period of eight years. 
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five classes according to population^ the powers being con- 
centrated and simplified by degrees in the case of the smaller 
cities, and reaching a maximum of separation and completeness 
in class 1, /.e. cities of 100,000 and over, which includes only 
Indianapolis. In all classes the executive officer is a mayor 
elected for four years and ineligible to succeed himself. There 
arc six administrative departments (the number is often less 
in cities of the lower classes, where several departments may he 
combined under one head)-— departments of public works, 
public safety, public health and charities, law, finance, and 
collection and assessment. There is a city court with elected 
judge or judges, and an elected common council, which may 
authorize the municipal ownership of public utilities by ordinance, 
and can pass legislation over the mayor’s veto by a two-thirds 
vote. Communities under 2500 in population are regarded as 
towns, and have a separate form of government by a board 
of trustees. 

Until jgo8 the state had a prohibition law “ by remonstrance,” 
under which if a majority of the legal voters of a township or 
city ward remonstrated against the granting of licences for the 
sale of liquor, no licence could be granted by the county com- 
missioners in that township or ward. Under this system 800 
out of 1016 townships and more than 30 entire counties were 
in iyo8 without saloons. In igo8, when the Republican party 
had declared in favour of county option and the Democratic 
party favoured township and ward option, a special session of 
the legislature, called by the Republican governor, passed the 
Cox Bill for county options. 

Education. Indiana has a well-organized free public school 
system. Provision was made for such a system in the first 
state constitution, to utilize the school lands set aside in all the 
North-West I’erritory by the Ordinance of 1787, but the existing 
.system is of late growth. The first step toward such a system 
was a law of 1824 which provided for the election of school 
trustees in every township and for the erection of school buildings, 
but made no provision for support. Therefore, before 1850 i 
what schools there were were not free. Tlic constitution of 
1 85 1 made further and more complete provisions for a uniform 
system, and on that basis the general school law of 1852 erected 
the framework of the existing system. It provided for the 
organization of free schools, supported by a property tax, and 
for county and township control. The movement, however, 
was retarded in 1858 by a decision of the supreme court holding 
that under the law of 1852 the system was not “ uniform ” as 
provided for by the constitution. In 1865 a new and more 
satisfactory law was passed, which with supplemental legislation 
is still in force. Under the existing system supreme administra- 
tive control is vested m a slate superintendent elected biennially. 
County superintendents, county boards, and township trustees 
are also chosen, the latter possessing the important power of 
issuing school bonds. 'I’eachers' institutes are regularly held, 
and a state normal school, established in 1870, is maintained 
at Terre Haute. There are normal schools at Valparaiso, 
Angola, Marion and Danville, and a 1 eachers’ College at Indian- 
apolis, which are on the state’s ” accredited ” list and belong 
to the normal school system. In 1897 ^ compulsory education 
law was enacted. In 1906-1907 the state school tax was in- 
creased from ji*6 cents per $100 to 13*6 cents per $100; an 
educational standard was provided, coming into effect in August 
1908, for public school teachers, in addition to the previous 
requirement of a written test ; a regular system of normal 
training was authorized ; uniform courses were provided for 
the public high schools ; and small township schools with twelve 
pupils or less were discontinued, and transportation supplied 
for pupils in such abandoned schools to central school houses. 
The proportion of illiterates is very small, in 1900, 95-4 % of the 
population (of 10 years old or over) being able to read and write. 
The total school revenue from state and local sources in 1905 
amounted to $10,642,638, or $13-85 per capita of enumeration 
($19*34 per capita of enrolment). In 1824 a state college 
was opened at Bloomington ; it was rc-chartered in 1838 as 
the State University. Purdue University (1874) at Lafayette, j 


maintained under state control, received the benefit of the 
Federal grant under the Morrill Act. Other educational institu- 
tions of college rank include Vincennes University (non-sectarian), 
at Vincennes; Hanover College (1833, Presbyterian), at Hanover; 
Wabash College (1832, non-sectarian), at Crawfordsville ; Franklin 
College (1837, Baptist), at Franklin; De Pauw University 
^1837, Methodist Episcopal), at Greencastle ; Butler University 
(1855, Christian), at Indianapolis ; Earlham College (1847, 
Friends), at Richmond ; Notre Dame University (1842, Roman 
Catholic), at Notre Dame ; Moore’s Hill College (1856, Methodist 
Episcopal), at Moore’s Hill ; the University of Indianapolis (non- 
sectarian), a loosely affiliated series of schools at Indianapolis, 
centring around Butler University ; and Rose Polytechnic 
Institute (1883, non-sectarian), at Terre Haute. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of Indiana are well 
administered in accordance with the most improved modem methods, 
and form one of the most complete and adequate systems possessed 
by any state in the Union. The state was one of the first to establish 
schools for the deaf and the blind. Its Institution for the Education 
of the Deaf was established in 1844, and its Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind in 1847, both being at Indianapolis, Ihc first State 
Hospital for the Insane was opened in Indianapolis in 1848 and 
l^ame the Central Indiana Hospital for the Insane in 1883 ; other 
similar institutions are the Northern Indiana Hospital at Logansport 
(18881, the Eastern at Richmond (1890), the Southern at Evansville 
(1890), and the South-eastern at North Madison (1905). There are a 
Soldiers* and Sailors' Orphans' Home at Knightstown (1868), and a 
State Soldiers* Home at Lafayette (1896) ; a School for Feeble- 
Minded Youth (1879), removed from Knightstown to Fort Wayne in 
1890 ; a village for epileptics at New Castle (1907) ; and a hospital for 
the treatment of tuberculosis, authorized in 1907, for whicn a site 
at Rockville was purchased in 1908. There are five state penal and 
correctional in.stitutions ; the Indiana Boys' School (1868-1883, the 
House of Refuge; 1883-1903, the Reform School for Boys), at 
Plainfield; the Indiana Girls' School, established at Indianapolis 
I (1873), and removed to Clermont in 1907 ; a woman's prison (the 
lir.st in the United States, authorized in 1869 and opened in 1873 at 
IiidianapoUs) , which is entirely under the control of women (as is also 
the Indiana Girls' School) and lias a correctional department (1908), 
in reality a state workhouse for women, formed with a view to 
removing a.s far as possible sentenced women from the county jails ; 
a reformatory (1897), at Jeffersonville, conducted upon a modification 
of the "Elmira plan," fonnerly the State Prison (1822), later (i860) 
the State Prison South, so called to distinguish it from the State 
Prison North (i860) at Michigan City; and the prison at Michigan 
City, which became the Indiana State Prison in 1897. The old Stale 
Prison at Jeffersonville was at first conducted on the lease system, 
but public opinion compelled the abandonment of that system some 
years belore the Civil War. The prisoners of the reformatory work 
under a law providing for trade schools ; the product of the work is 
sold to the state in.stitutions and to the civil and political divisions of 
the slate, the surplus being disposed of on the market. At the 
State I’rison practically one half the prisoners are employed on con- 
tracts. Not more than 100 may be employed on any one contract, 
and the day's work is limited to eight hours. The remainder of the 
population of the prison is employed on state account. The policy of 
indeterminate sentence and paroles was adopted in 1897 in the two 
prisons and the reformatory. Prisoners lefeased upon parole are 
carefully supervised by state agents. Indiana lias an habitual- 
criminal law, and a law providing for the sterilization of mental 
degenerates, conhrmed criminals, and rapists. There arc also an 
adult probation law and a juvenile court law, the latter applying to 
every county 111 the state. Each of the state institutions mentioned 
above is under the control of a separate bi-j)artisan board of four 
members. The whole system of public charities is under the super- 
vision of a bi-partisan Board ot State Charities (i88y), whicJi is 
appointed by the governor, and to which the excellent condition of 
slate institutions is largely due. In the counties there are un- 
salaried boards of county charities and correction and county boards 
of children's guardians, appointed by the circuit judges. The town- 
ship trustees, 1016 in number, are ex officio overseers of the poor. 
They dispen.se official outdoor relief. Nowhere else have the 
principles of organized charities in the administration of public 
outdoor relief been applied to an entire state. Each county provides 
for the indoor care of the poor in poor asylums and children’s homes, 
and for local prisoners in county jails. Provision is made for truant, 
dependent, neglected and delinquent children. No child can be made 
a public ward except upon order of the juvenile court, and all such 
children may be placed in family homes by agents of the Board of 
State Charities. 

I'inance . — The total true value of taxable property in the state 
was, according to the tax levy of 1907, $1,767,815,487, and the total 
taxes, including delinquencies, in the same year amounted to 
$38,880,257. The total net receipts for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1908, were $4,771,628, and the total net ex- 
penditure $5,259,002, the cash balance in the treasury for the year 
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ending September 30, 1907, amounted to $1,096,459, leaving a cash 
balance on September 30, 1908, of $609,085. The total state debt on 
September 30, 1908, was $1,389,615. 

History . — Of the prehistoric inhabitants of Indiana little is 
known, but extensive remains in the form of mounds and 
fortifications abound in every part of the state, being particularly 
numerous in Knox and Sullivan counties. Along the Ohio river 
are remnants of several interesting stone forts. Upon the earliest 
arrival of Europeans the • state was inhabited chiefly by the 
various tribes of the Miami Confederacy, a league of Algonquian 
Indians formed to oppose the advance of the Iroquois. The 
first Europeans to visit the state were probably P'rench coureurs 
des bois or Jesuit missionaries. La Salle, the explorer, it is 
contended, must have passed through parts of Indiana during 
his journeys of 1669 ^i^d the succeeding years. Apparently 
a French trading post was in existence on the St Joseph river 
of Michigan about 1672, but it was in no sense a permanent 
settlement and seems soon to have been abandoned. It seems 
probable that the Wabash-Maumee portage was known to Father 
Claude jean Allouez as early as 1680. When, a few years later, 
this portage came to be generally used by traders, the necessity 
of establishing a base on the upper Wabash as a defence against 
the Carolina and Pennsylvania traders, who had already reached 
the lower Wabash and incited the Indians to hostility against 
the French, became evident ; but it was not, apparently, until 
the second decade of the i8th century that any permanent 
.settlement was made. About 1720 a P'rench post was probably 
established at Ouiatenon (about 5 m. S.W. of the present city 
of Lafayette), the headquarters of the W’ea branch of the Miami, 
on the upper Wabash. The military post at Vincennes was 
founded about 1731 by Francois Marganc, Sieur de Vincennes 
(or Vincent), but it was not until about 1735 that eight French 
families were .settled there. Vincennes, which thus became the 
first actual white settlement in Indiana, remained the only one 
until after the War of Independence, although military posts 
were maintained at Ouiatenon and at the head of the Maumee, 
the site of the present Fort Wayne, where there was a P'rcnch 
trading post (1680) and later Fort Miami. After the fall of Quebec 
the British took possession of the other forts, but not at once 
of Vincennes, which remained for several years under the 
jurisdiction of New Orleans, both under French and Spanish 
rule. The British garrisons at Ouiatenon and Fort Miami 
(near the site of the later P'ort Wayne) on the Maumee were 
captured by the Indians as a result of the Pontiac conspiracy. 
All Indiana was united with Canada by the Quebec Act (1774), 
but it was not until three years later that the forts and Vincennes 
were occupied by the British, who then realized the necessity 
of ensuring possession of the Mississippi Valley to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the rebellious colonies. Nevertheless, 
in 1778 Vincennes fell an easy prey to agents sent to occupy it 
by George Rogers Clark, and although again occupied a few 
months later by General Henry Hamilton, the lieutenant- 
governor at Detroit, it passed finally into American control 
in P'ebruary 1779 as a result of Clark’s remarkable march from 
Kaskaskia. Fort Miami remained in British hands until the 
close of the war. 

The first American settlement was made at Clarksville, 
between the present cities of Jeffersonville and New Albany, at 
the Falls of the Ohio (opposite Louisville), in 1784. The decade 
following the close of the war was one of ceaseless Indian warfare. 
The disastrous defeats of General Josiah Harmar (1753-1813) 
in October 1790 on the Miami river in Ohio, and of Governor 
Arthur St Clair on the 4th of November 1791 near Fort Recovery, 
Ohio, were followed in 1792 by the appointment of General 
Anthony Wayne to the command of the frontier. By him the 
Indians were signally defeated in the Battle of Fallen Timbers 
(or Maumee Rapids) on the 20th of August 1794, and Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, was erected on the Maumee river. On the 
3rd of August 1795, at Greenville, Ohio, a treaty was concluded 
between Wayne and twelve Indian tribes, and a narrow slice of the 
east-south-eastern part of the present state (the disputed lands 
in the valley of the Maumee) and various other small but not 


unimportant tracts were ceded to the United States. Then 
came several years’ respite from Indian war, and settlers began 
at once to pour into the region. The claims of Virginia (1784) 
and the other eastern states having been extinguished, a clear 
field existed for the establishment of Federal jurisdiction in the 
“ Territory North-West of the Ohio,” but it was not until 1787 
that by the celebrg.ted Ordinance of that year such jurisdiction 
became an actuality. The North-West Territory was governed 
by its first governor, Arthur St Clair, until 1799, when it was 
accorded a representative government. In 1800 it was divided, 
and from its western part (including the present states of Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, the north-east part of Minne.sota, and a 
large part — from 1803 to 1805 all— of the present state of 
Michigan) Indiana Territory was erected, with General William 
Henry Harrison — who had been secretary of the North-West 
Territory since 1798 — as its first governor, and with Vincennes as 
the seat of government. Harrison made many treaties with the 
Indians, the most important being that signed at Fort Wayne on 
the 7th of June 1803, defining the Vincennes tract transferred to 
the United States by the Treaty of Greenville ; those signed at 
Vincennes on the 18th and the 27th of August 1804, tran.sferring 
to the United States a strip north of the Ohio river and south of the 
Vincennes tract ; that concluded at Grouseland on the 21st of 
August 1805, procuring from the Delawares and others a tract 
along the Ohio river between the parcels of 1795 ^^d 1804 j and 
the treaties of Fort Wayne, signed on the 30th of September 
1809, and securing one tract immediately west of that of 1795 
and another north of the Vincennes tract defined in 1803. In 
January 1805 Michigan Territory was erected from the northern 
part of Indiana Territory, and in July following the first General 
Assembly of Indiana Territory met at Vincennes. In March 
1809 the Territory was again divided, Illinois Territory being 
established from its western portion ; Indiana was then reduced 
to its present limits. In 1810 began the last great Indian war 
in Indiana, in which the confederated Indians were led by 
Tecumseh, the celebrated Shawnee chief ; it terminated with 
their defeat at Tippecanoe (the present Battle Ground) by 
Governor Harrison on the 7 th of November 1811. After the 
close of the second war with Great Britain, immigration began 
again to flow rapidly into the Territory, and, having attained 
a .sufficient population, Indiana was admitted to the Union as 
a state by joint resolution of Congress on the nth of December 
1816. The seat of government was established at Cory don, 
whither it had been removed from Vincennes in 1813. In 1820 
the .site of the present Indianapolis was selected for a new capital, 
but the seat of government was not removed thither until 1825. 

I'he first great political problem presenting itself was that 
of slavery, and for a decade or more the only party divisions 
were on pro-slavery and anti-slavery lines. Although the Ordin- 
ance of 1787 actually prohibited slavery, it did not abolish that 
already in existence. Slavery had been introduced by the 
French, and was readily accepted and perpetuated by the early 
American settlers, almost all of whom were natives of Virginia, 
Kentucky, Georgia or the Carolinas. According to the census 
of 1800 there were 175 slaves in the Territory. The population 
of settlers from slave states was considerably larger than in 
Illinois, the proportion being 20% as late as 1850. It was but 
natural, therefore, that efforts should at once have been made 
to establish the institution of slavery on Indiana soil, and as 
early as 1802 a convention called to consider the expediency 
of slavery asked Congress to suspend the prohibitory clause 
of the Ordinance for ten years, but a committee of which John 
Randolph of Virginia was chairman reported against such 
action. Within the Territory there were several attempts to 
escape, by means of legislation, the effects of the Ordinance. 
These efforts consisted in (i) a law regulating the status of 
“ servants,” by which it was sought to establi.sh a legal relation 
between master and slave ; (2) a law by which it was sought 
to establish practical slavery by a system of indenture. By 
1808 the opponents of slavery, found chiefly among the Quaker 
settlers in the south-eastern counties, began to awake to the 
danger that confronted them, and in 1809 elected their candidate, 
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Jonathan Jeniiings (1776-1834) to Congress on an anti-slavery 
platfonn. In 1810, by which year the number of slaves had 
increased to 237, the anti-slavery party was strong enough to 
secure the repeal of the indenture law, which had received the 
unwilling acquiescence of Governor Harrison. Jennings was 
re-elected in 1811, and subsequently was chosen first governor 
of the state on the same issue, and the state constitution of 
1836 pronounced strongly against slavery. The liberation of 
most of the slaves in the eastern counties followed ; and some 
slave-holders removed to Kentudey. In 1830 there were only 
three slaves in the stale, and the danger of the establishment 
of slavery as an institution on a large scale was long past. 

The problem of “ internal improvements ” came to be of 
paramount importance in the decade 1820-1830. In 1827 
Congress granted land to aid in the construction of a canal to 
connect bike I^rio and the Ohio river. This canal was com- 
pleted from the St Joseph river to the Wabash in 1835, opened 
in 1843, and later abandoned. In 1836 the .state legislature 
passer) a law pmviding for an elaborate system of public improve- 
ments, consisting largely of canals and railways. The state 
issued bonds to the value of $10,000,000, a period of wild specula- 
tion followed, and the financial panic of 1837 forced the abandon- 
ment of the proposed plan and the sale to private persons of 
that part already completed. The legislature authorized the Issue 
of $1,500,000 in treasury bonds, which by 1842 had fallen in 
value to 40 or 50 % of tlieir face value, A new constitution was 
adopted in Kchniary 1851 by a vote of 109,31^ against 26,755. 

Despite its large Southern population, Indiana’s answer to 
President Lincoln’s first call for volunteers at the outbreak 
of the (’ivil War was prompt and spirited. From first to last 
the slate furnished 208,000 officers and men for the Union 
armies, besides a home Icgfon of some 50,000, organized to protect 
the state against possible invasion. The efficiency of the state 
military organization, as well as that of the civil administration 
during the trving years of the war, was largely due to the extra- 
ordinary ability anfl energy of Governor Oliver P. Morton, one 
of the greatest of the “ war governors ” of the North. The 
problems met and solved by Governor Morton, however, were 
not only the comparatively simple ono.s of furnishing troops 
as required. The legislature of 1863 and the state officers were 
opposed to him politically, and did everything in their power 
to thwart him and deprive him of his control of the militia. 
The Republican members seceded, legislative appropriations 
were blocked, and Ciovemor Morton was compelled to take the 
extra-constitutional step of arranging with a New York banking 
linuse for the payment of the interest on the state debt, of 
borrowing money for state expenditure on his own responsibility, 
and of constituting an unofficial financial bureau, which dis- 
bursed money in disregard of the state officers. Furthermore 
Indiana was the principal centre of activity of the disloyal 
association known as the Knights of the Gulden Circle, or Sons 
of Liberty, which found a ready growth among tlie large Southern 
population. Prominent among Southern sympathisers was 
Senator Jesse D. Bright (1812- 1H75), who on the 5th of February 
1862 was expelled from the United States Senate for writing a 
letter addressed to Jefferson Davis, as President of the Con- 
federacy, in which he recommended a friend who had an improve- 
ment in fire-arms to dispose of. The Knights of the Golden 
Circle at first confined their activities to the encouragement 
of desertion, and resistance to the draft, but in 1864 a plot to 
overthrow the state government was discovered, and Governor 
Morton’s prompt action resulted in the seizure of a large quantity 
of arms and ammunition, and the arrest, trial and conviction 
of several of the leaders. In June 1863 the state was invaded 
by Confederate cavalry under General J ohn H. Morgan, but most 
of his men were captured in Indiana and he was taken in Ohio. 
There were other attempts at invasion, but the expected rising, 
on which the invaders had counted, did not take place, and in 
every case the home legion was able to capture or drive out the 
liostile bands. 

Politically Indiana has been rather evenly divided between 
the great political parties. Before the Civil War, except when 


William Henry Harrison was a candidate for the presidency, 
its electoral vote was generally given to the Democratic party, 
to which also most of its governors belonged. After the war 
the control of the state alternated with considerable regularity 
between the Republican and Democratic parties, until 1896, 
between which time and 1904 the former were continuously 
surce.s.sful. In iqo8 a Democratic governor was elected, but 
Republican presidential electors were chosen. 

Governors of Indiana 
Temtortal. 


Arthur St Clair (North-West Territory) 

. 3787-3800 

John Gibson, Territorial Secretary (acting) 

. 1800-1801 

William Henry Harrison , . , 

. 

. 1801-1812 

John Gibson, Territorial Secretary (acting) 

. 1812-3813 

Thomas Posey 

. 

. 1813-1816 

State. 



Jonathan Jennings .... 

1816-1822 

Democratic- 



Republican 

Ratliff Boone (acting) . . . 

1S22 


William Hendricks .... 

3822-1825 


James B. Ray, President of 



Senate (acting) .... 

1825 


James B. Ray 

3825-1831 


Noah Noble ...... 

1831 ■i«37 


David Wallace 

1837-18,10 

Whig 

Samuel Bigger 

I 840-1 84 3 

Democrat 

James WhitcomV) .... 

1843-3848 

Paris C. Dunning, Lt.-Cfov. 



(acting) 

J848-1849 

„ 

Joseph A. Wright .... 

1849-1857 

„ 

Aslibel P. Willard .... 

i857-i8('>o 

M 

Abram A. Hammond, Lt.-Gov. 



(acting) 

1860-1861 

>> 

Henry S. I^nc 

1861 

Republican 

Oliver P. Morton, Lt -Gov. 



(acting) 

1861-1865 

„ 

Oliver P. Morton .... 

1865 -1807 

„ 

Conrad Baker, Lt.-Gf>v. (acting) 

1867-1869 

,, 

Conrad Baker 

1869- 1873 

1) 

Democrat 

Thomas A. lietidricks . 

1873-1877 

James D Williams .... 

1877-1880 

,, 

Isaac P. Gray , Lt -Gov (acting) 

1880-1881 


Albert G. Porter 

3881-1885 

Republican 

Isaac P. Gray 

1885-T889 

Democrat 

Alvm P. Hovey 

i8S(>-t8ot 

Republican 

IraJ Cha5?e, Lt -Gov, (acting) . 

1891-1893 

Democrat 

Claude Matthews .... 

3893-1897 

James A. Mount 

1S97-1901 

Republican 

Winfield T Durbin .... 

I yo I -I 905 

It 

J Frank Hanly .... 

l 9 C 5 -l 9 t^ 

Democrat 

Thomas R Marshall 

lyot)- 


BiBLiOGitAPUY. — There is a bibliography of Indiana history, by 
Isaac S, Bradley, in the Proceedings of the Wi.scoiisin State Historic^ 
Society for 1H07, The History of Indiana by William Henry Smith 
(2 vols , Indianapolis, 1897) is the besit general account of Indiana 
history and institutions. J. B. Dillon's History of Indiana (Indiana- 
polis, 1859) is the most authoritative account of the early history to 
1816, J. P. Dunn's Indiana, a Redemption f/om Slavery (Boston, 
1888) in the " American Commonwealth " senes, as its secondary 
title indicates, is devoted pnncipaily to the struggle over the provision 
in the Ordinance of 1787 prohibiting slavery. For the Civil War 
period consult J. A Woodbuni, " Party Politics in Indiana during 
the Civil War " in Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion (Washington, 1902) ; W. H. H. Terrell, “ Indiana in the War of 
the Rebellion " (C^fficial Report of the Adjutant-General, Indianapolis, 
1869) ; ami L. B. Pitman, Trials for Treason at Indianapolis (Indiana- 
polis, 1865). See also De W C. Goodrich and C. R. Tuttle, I Ihtstraied 
History of the State of Indiana (Chicago, 1875) ; the same, revis^ and 
enlarged by W. S. Haymond (Indianapolis, 1879) ; O. H. Smith, 
£az/y Indiana Trials and Sketches (Indianapolis, 1858) ; and Nathaniel 
Bolton, " F.arly History of Indianapolis and Central Indiana," in 
Indiana Historical Socie^ Publications, No. 5. " The Executive 

Journal of Indiana Territory " has been reprinted in the Indiana 
Historical Society's Publications, vol. iii., 1900, For government and 
administration see E. L. Hendricks, History and Government of Indiana 
(New York, 1908), The Legislative and State Manual of Indiana 
(Indianapolis, published biennially by the State librarian), Constitu- 
tions of iSj6 and /6'si of the State of Indiana with Amendments 
(Indianapolis, 1H97), School Law of Indiana, with Annotations 
(Indianapolis, 1904), and Wm A. Rawles, Centralizing Tendencies in 
the Administration of Indiana (New York and London, 1903), Columbia 
Univ. Press. *' The New Municipal Code of Indiana " is explained in 
an article by H. O. Stechhan in the Forum (October-Dccanber, 1905) 
For education see Fassett A. Cotton's Education in Indiana (Indiana- 
polis, 1905), and James A. Woodbum, Higher Education in Indiana 
(Washington, i8yi), U.S. Documents, Bureau of Education, Circulars 
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of Information, No. i. For resources, industries, <fec., consult the 
Pepofts of the Chief of the Burem of Siatisiics of Indiana (biennial, 
Indianapolis, 1886 to date), Annual Report oj the Department of 
Geoiogy and Natural Resources (Indianapolis, 1869 to date), and 
Reports of the State Agricultural Society. ^ also the Reports of the 
Twelfth Federal Census for detailed statistica] matter as to produc- 
tion, industries and population. 

INDIANAPOLIS, the capital and largest city of Indiana, 
U.S.A., situated on the W, fork of the White river, in Marion 
county, of which it is the county-seat, and at almost the exact 
geographical centre of the state. It is 824 m. W. of New York 
by rail, and 183 m, S.E. of Chicago, and is about 710 ft. above 
sea-level, and about 138 ft. above Lake Erie. Its area is 30*77 
sq. m., of which 29*95 sq. rm is land. Pop. (i88o) 75,074 ; 
(1890) 105,436 ; (1900) 169,164, of whom^ 17,122 were foreign- 
bom (8362 being by birth German, 3765 Irish, and 1154 English) 
and 15,931 were negroes; (1910, census) 233,650. Indiana- 
polis is near the centre of population of the United States. 
From 1847, when the first railway entered the city, Indianapolis 
has steadily grown in importance as a railway centre. It is 
served by the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton, the Qeveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St 
Louis (New York Central System), the Lake Erie & Western 
(New York Central System), the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St Louis (Pennsylvania System) and the Vandalia (Penn- 
sylvania System) railways. At the Union Station more than 
1 50 trains enter and depart daily, carrying more than 30,000 
passengers. Outside the city there is a “belt line,” 15J m. 
long, connecting the several railways and carrying more than 
1,000,000 freight cars annually ; and an extensive electric 
street railway system, with more than 150 m. of track and with 
intenirban connexions, serves every part of the city and its 
suburbs. The city has a large traction terminal station, and is 
the principal centre for the interurban electric lines of Indiana, 
which handle freight as well as passengers ; in 1908 twenty-five 
intenirban electric lines entered the city and operated about 
400 cars ever>’ 24 hours. 

Phy.sically Indianapolis is one of the most attractive inland 
cities in America. It is built on a level plain surrounded by 
^ow, gently sloping and beautifully wooded hills. Four principal 
avenues radiate from points near a central circle to the four 
corners of the city. The other streets run at right angles to one 
another. Streets and avenues are 90 ft. wide, except Washington 
Street, which has a width of 120 ft. An excellent system of 
parks — 8 within the city with an aggregate area of 1311 acres, 
and 3 with an aggregate area of 310 acres just outside the city 
limits — adds to the beauty of the city, among the most attractive 
being the Riverside, the St Clair, the University, the Military, 
the Fair View, the Garfield and the Brookside. I’he city is 
lighted by gas and electricity,-— it was one of the first cities in the 
United States to adopt electric lighting, — and has a good water- 
supply system, owned by a private corporation, with a 4^ acre 
filter plant of 18,000,000 ^lons per diem capacity and an 
additional supply of water pumped from deep wells outside the 
city. The public buildings and business blocks are built mostly 
of Indiana building stone. The state capitol stands in a square 
8 acres in extent, and has a central tower and dome 240 ft. 
high. It covers 2 acres of ground and cost $2,000,000. The 
Marion county court-house cost $1,750,000. Other noteworthy 
buildings are the Federal building (containing post-office, 
custom-house and Federal court-rooms ; erected at a cost of 
$3,000,000) ; Tomlinson Hall, capable of seating 3000 persons, 
given to the city by Daniel Tomlinson ; the Propylaeum, a 
club-house for women ; the Commercial club ; Das Deutsche 
Haus, belonging to a German social club ; Maennerchor 
club-house ; the Union railway station ; the traction terminal 
building ; the city hall, and the public library. Near the city 
is the important United States army post, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, named in honour of President Benjamin Harrison, 
whose home was in Indianapolis. In or near the city are the 
Central Indiana Hospital for the Insane, the Indiana Institution 
for the Education of the Blind, the Indiana Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf, the Indiana Girls’ School (included with 


the Wonnen’s prison until 1899, and under the same management 
as the prison from 1899 to 1903, when it became a separate 
msititutiosi,— itwas aremoved to Clermont, 1 o m. from Indiaampohs, 
in 1907), and a Wcwaen’s prison (opened in 1873, die first in the 
United States), which is under female management. The public 
library, founded in 1871, contains more thim 100,000 volumes. 
There are ten other libraries, the most important of which are 
the state law library {about 40,000 volumes) and the state 
liibrairy (about 46,000 volumes). 

The city is an educational centre of considerable importance. 
The university of Indianapolis (1896) is a loose association of 
three really independent institutions — the Indiana Law School 
1894), the Indiana Dental College (1879), and Butier University 
chartered in 1849 and opened in 1855 as the North-western 
Christian University, and named Butler University in 1877 
in honour of Ovid Butler, a benefactor). Other educational 
institutions are the Indianapolis (Allege of I^w (18197), the 
Indiana Medical College (the School of Medicine of Purdue 
University, formed in 1905 by the ronsolidation of the Medical 
College of Indiana, the Central College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and the Fort Wayne College of Medicine), the State College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (the medical school of Indiana Univer- 
sity), the Indiana Veterinary College (1892), the Indianapolis 
Normal School, the Indiana Kindergarten and Primary Normal 
Training School (private), and the Winona Technical Institute. 
The last named was opened in 1904, and is controlled by the 
Wmona Lake corporation, having official connexion with 
several national trade unions. It has departments of pharmacy, 
chemistry, electrical wiring, lithography, house-painting, printing, 
carpentry, moulding, tile-setting, bricklaying, machinery 
and applied science. 'Fhe art association of Indianapolis was 
founded in 1883 ; and under its auspices is conducted an art 
school {1902) in accordance with the bequest of John Herron 
(1817^1895), the school and museum of the association being 
housed in the John Herron Art institute, dedicated in 1906. 

The city has several fine monuments, among which are 
statues of Oliver P. Morton, George Rogers Clark, William 
Henry Harrison, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas A. Hendricks 
and Major-General Henry W. Lawton. The Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument, erected by the state, stands in the circle 
in the centre of the city, rises to a height of 284*5 above 
the street level, and is surmounted by a statue of Victory 38 ft. 
high. On the east and west faces of tiie base are two great 
stone groups of Peace and War respectively. The monument 
was erected after designs by Bruno Schmidt of Berlin, with 
fountains at the base said to be among the largest in the world, 
their capacity being 20,000 gallons per minute. 

The city’s central geographical position, its extensive railway 
connexions, and its proximity to important coal-fields have 
combined to make it one of the principal industrial centres of 
the Middle West. The value of its “ factory ” products was 
17*6% of the state’s total in 1900 and 20*9% of the total in 
1905. The increase in the value of the “ factory ” product 
between 1900 and 1905 was from $59,322,234 to $82,227,950, 
or 38*6%. Indianapolis is the principal live stock centre of 
the Ohio Valley, and has extensive stock-yards covering more 
than 100 acres. Slaughtering and meat-packing is the most 
important industry, the value of the product amounting to 
$24,458,810 in 1905 ; this industry dates from about 1835. 
Among other important manufactures are foundry and machine 
shop products ($6,944,392 in 1905); flour and grist mill pro- 
ducts ($4,428,664); cars and shop construction and repairs 
by steam railways ($2,502,789); saws; wagons and carriages 
( $2,049,207); printing and publishing (book and job, $1,572,688 ; 
and newspapers and periodicals, $2,715,666); starch; cotton 
and woollen goods; furniture ($2,528,238); canned goods 
($1,693,818); lumber and timber ($1,556466); structural 
iron work ($1,541,732); beer ($1,300,764); and planing-mill 
products, sash, doors and blinds ($1,111,264). 

Indianapolis is governed under a form of government adopted 
originally in a special charter of 1891 and in 1905 incorporated 
in the new state municipal code, which was based upon it 
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It provides for a mayor elected every four years, a single legisla- 
tive chamber, a common council, and various administrative 
departments — of public safety, public health, &c. 'I'he guiding 
principle of the charter, which is generally accepted as a model 
of its kind, is that of the complete separation of powers and the 
absolute placing of responsibility. 

On the admission of Indiana as a state, Congress gave to it 
four sections of public land as a site on which to establish a state 
capital. This was located in 1820 in almost the exact geographi- 
cal centre of the state, where a small settlement had recently 
been made, and the town of Indianapolis was laM out in the 
following year. It was then in the midst of dense forests and 
was wholly unconnected by roads with other parts of the state. 
Upon its final acceptance as the capital, there v as some activity 
in land speculation, but Indianapolis had only 600 inhabitants 
and a single street when the seat of government was removed 
thither in 1824. The legislature met here for the first time in 
1825. Some impetus was given to the city’s growth by the 
completion of the National Road, and later by the opening of 
railways, but until after the Civil War its advancement was slow'. 
It was incorporated as a town in 1832, its population then being 
1000. The first state capitol was completed in 183b. Indiana- 
polis sufTered severely from the business panic of 1837, and ten 
years later, when it received its first city charier, it had only 
about 6000 inhabitants ; in the same year a free public school 
system was inaugurated. 

AuTllORiTii's, — H. K, Stul^rove, Historv of Indianapolis and 
Marion (.ouniv (I’liiUddpliia, t 88.|) ; JM. R, Hyman, Handbook of 
Indianapolis (liidiaiuipolis, 1007) ; Nathaniel Holton, “ Early History 
of Indianapolis and C'entral Indiana” (Indiana Historical Society's 
Puhlicati0ns, No 5, 1807) ; W. K. Holloway, Indianapolis^ a 
Historical and Statistual Sketch (Indianapolis, 1870) ; the Indiana- 
polis Board oi Trade's Report on the Industries of Indianapolis (1880) : 
Civu Studies of Imltanapoli'i (Indianapolis, i<)07 se(j ), edited by 
Arthur W. Dunne; and E. S Tlealh’s sketch of Indianapolis 111 
L. P. Powell's Histone I owns of the Western States (New York, 1001). 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. The development of architectural 
art in India is of the highest interest for the history of the 
subject ; and whatever may be our estimate of its aesthetic 
qualities, we can hardly fail to realize that Indian builders 
attained with marked success the aims they had before them, 
though they employed arrangements and adopted forms and 
details very different from those of Western builders in ancient 
and medieval times. These forms and adaptations, of cour.se, 
require study properly to understand them, and to recognize the 
adjustment of the designs to their purjioses. But besides the 
scientific advantages of such a study, it has been well remarked 
by Eergusson, to whose genius the history of Indian architecture 
is so specially due a.s its creator, that “ it will undoubtedly be 
conceded by those who are familiar with the subject that, for 
certain qualities, the Indian buildings are unrivalled. They 
display an exuberance of fancy, a lavi.shness of labour, and an 
elaboration of detail to be found nowhere else.” Besides, if 
anywhere the history of a country is imprinted in its architecture, 
It IS in India that it throws the most continuous, distinct and 
varied light on that history. 

In the early architecture of India, as in that of Burma, China 
and Japan till the present day, wood w'as solely or almost 
solely employed ; and it was only about the 3rd centur)^ b.c. 
that stone became largely u.sed as the material for important 
structures ; if brick or stone were in use previously, it was only 
for foundations and engineering purposes. Even at the end of 
the 4th centur\' m.c. Megasthones states that Pataliputra, the 
capital of Chandragupta - the Sandrokottos of Greek writers — 
was “ surrounded by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows.” And if the capital were defended by 
such palisading, we may fairly infer that the architecture of 
the time was wholly wooden. On the Sanchi gateways, brick 
walls are indeed represented, but apparently only as fences or 
limits with serrated copings, but not in architectural structures. 
And at whatever date stone came to be introduced, the Hindus 
continued and repeated the forms they had employed in the 
earlier material, and preserved their own style, so that it bore 
witness to the general antecedent use of wood. Hence we arc 


able to trace its conversion into lithic forms until finally its 
origin disappears in its absorption in later styles. 

India pos.sesses no historical work to afford us a landmark 
previous to the invasion of Alexander the Great in the 4th 
century b.c., nor do we know of an architectural monument of 
earlier date. E'or later periods there are fortunately a few 
examples dated by inscriptions, and for others by applying the 
scientific principles developed by Thomas Rickman for the 
discrimination of other styles and the relative ages of archi- 
tectural works, we are enabled to arrange the monuments oi 
India approximately in chronological sequence or order of 
succession. 

The invasion of Alexander and the westward spread of Bud- 
dhism brought India into contact with Persia, where the Achae- 
menian kings had hewn out mausolea in the rocks, and built 
palactJS with stone basements, doorways and pillars, filling in the 
walls with bricks. These works would attract the attention 
of Indian visitors— ambassadors, missionaries and merchants ; 
and the report of such magnificent works would lead to their 
imitation. 

About the middle of Uu* 3rd century b.c. we find the great 
Asoka, the grandson of ('handragupta, in communication with 
the contemporary kings of Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus 
and Cyrene ; and to his reign belong the great stone pillars, 
with capitals of Persian type, that are engraved with his religious 
edicts. A convert to Buddhism, Asoka is credited with the 
construction all over the country of vast numbers of stupas-- 
monumental structures enshrining relics of Sakyamuni Buddha 
or other Buddhist saints ; and with them were erected 
monasteries and chapels for the monks. 

On the monumental pillars, known as lats, set up by this 
emperor, besides the Porsepolitan form of capital, we find the 
honeysuckle with the bead and reel and the cable ornamciils 
that were employed in earlier Persian carvings ; and though not 
continued later in India proper, these prevailed in use in Afghani- 
stan for some centuries after the Christian era. This seems to indi- 
cate that these forms first came from Persia along with the ideas 
that led to the change of wooden architecture for that of stone. 

The stupas were structures that may be regarded as con- 
ventional architectural substitutes for funeral tumuli, and were 
constructed to enshrine relics of Buddha or of his more notable 
disciples, or even to mark the scene of notable events in the tradi- 
tion of his life. How relic-worship originated and came to hold 
.so large a place in the Buddhist cult wc can hardly conjecture : 
the sentiment could not have arisen for the first time on the 
death of Gotama Buddha, when, wc arc told, eight stupas were 
built over his corporeal relics, a ninth over the vessel with which 
they wen; divided, and a tenth over the charcoal of the funeral 
pile. 

These stupas, known as dagabas in Ceylon, and chaityas in 
Nepal, are called topes in the ordinary patois of upper India. 
They consisted of a low circular drum supporting a hemispherical 
dome of less diameter and leaving a ramp or berme round it of a 
few feet in width. Round the drum was an open passage for 
circumanibulation, and the whole was enclosed by a massive stone 
railing with lofty gates on four sides. I’hese railings and gate- 
ways are their principal architectural features ; the rails are 
constructed as closely as possible after wooden patterns, and 
examples are still found at Sanchi and Buddh-Gaya ^ ; what 
remained of the Bharahat stupa was transferred to the Calcutta 
Museum, and pcirtions of the Amravati rail are now in the 
Briti.sh and Madras museums. The uprights and cross bars 
of the rails were in many cases covered witli elaborate carvings 
of scenes of the most varied kinds, and are illustrative of manners 
and customs as well as of the art of sculpture. 

The great st upa at Sanchi in Bhopal is now the most entire of 
the class, as it still retains the gateways — styled torans — which 
must have been a feature of all stupas, though perhaps mostly 

' The restoration of the shrine at Buddh-Gaya was begun in igo8 
under the auspices of the Buddhist Shnne Restoration Society, ol 
which the Taslii Lama was first president and the eldest son of the 
maharaja of Sikkim vice-president. 
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in 'yood (see Plate I. fig. 8). The whole of the superstructure influence of classical art manifested in these images leaves no 
01 the S&nchi examples is essentially wooden in character, and doubt that they were modelled after western patterns, carried 
we are astonished that it should have stood “ for twenty centuries thither by Greeks or brought from the Levant by Buddhist 
nearly uninjured.” These torans reappear to this day in Japan emissaries. The scenes depicted, however, have frequently 
as ton~t and in China as p'ai~lus or p'ai-fangs: The whole of an architectural setting in which we find represented facades 
the surfaces, inside and out, are carved with elaborate sculptures with pillars fashioned with distinctly Corinthian capitals. These 
of much interest. A cast of the eastern toran from SSnchi is sculptures we can now assign with confidence, from dated 
to be seen in the museums at S. Kensington, Edinburgh, Dublin, epigraphs, to dates from the last years of the century n.c. till 
Pans and Berlin. On the southern one, an inscription appears the 4th century a.d. One inscription of a.d. 47 is of a king 
erected about 150 b.c. Gondophernes, who is mentioned in the legend of the apostle 

The earlier cave temples are of about the same age as the Thomas, 
stupas ; some of those m Behar bear inscriptions of Asoka and In the time of the great Gupta dynasty, from about *a.d. 
of his successor in the 2nd century B.c. ^ And the earlier cave 320 to 500, the architectural forms developed in variety and 
facades in western India indicate the identity of style and richness of decoration. To the columns were given higher square 
construction in the patterns from which both must have been bases than before, and sometimes a sur-base ; the capitals, 
copied. These Buddhist rock excavations are of two types: which previously had a vase as the chief member, were developed 
the chaitya or chapel caves, with vaulted roofs of considerable by a foliaged ornament, springing from the mouth of the vase 
height, the earliest with wooden fronts and later with a screen and falling down upon it from the four corners, and so lending 
wall left m the rock, but in both forms with a large horse-shoe strength to the neck whilst converting the round capital into 
shaped window over the entrance. The interior usually consisted a square support for the abacus. Often, too, a similar arrange- 
ment of foliage was applied to the early bases ; and this form 
quite superseded the Persepolitan pillar, with its bell-shaped 
capital, which now disappeared from Indian art. The shafts 
were round or of sixteen or more sides ; pilasters were orna- 
mented on the shafts ; and the spires of the temple were simple 
in outline and rose almost vertically at first and curving inwards 
towards the summit, which was always capped by a large 
circular fluted disk supporting a vase, whilst the surface of the 
tower was covered with a peculiar sort of horse-shoe diaper. 
This style prevailed all over Hindustan, and was continued 
with modifications varying with age and locality down almost 
to the Mahommedan conquest. 

In Kashmir from the 8th century, if not earlier, till the 
Mahommedan conquest we find a style of architecture possessing 
a certain quasi-classical element which has little if any connexion 
with the art of the rest of India. The best -known example of 
this Kashmir style is the temple of Martand, about 3 m. cast 
from Islamabad or Anatnag, 
the old capital. It stands in 
a court 220 ft. long by 142 
ft. wide surrounded by the 

Fig. 1. — Cave at Karli, near Bombay. Section and plan. ruins of some eighty small 

cells, with a large entrance 

of a nave, separated from the side aisles by pillars, and containing porch at the east end. The 
a chaitya or small stupa at the inner and circular end. The temple itself was 60 ft. long 
fa(;ades of these chaitya chapels were covered with sculpture — by 38 ft. wide, with two 

some of them very richly ; and to protect them from the weather wings, and consisted of two 

a screen was contrived and cut in the rock in front of the fa9ade, apartments — a naos and 
with large windows in the upper half for the entrance of light, cella. The trefoiled or cusped 
This mode of lighting by a great arch over the entrance has arch on the doors of the 
attracted considerable attention, as being admirably adapted temple and cells is a strik- 
for its purpose. As Fergusson remarked, “ nothing invented ing peculiarity of the style, 
before or since is lighted so perfectly, and the disposition of and may have been derived 
the parts or interior for an assembly of the faithful ... is from the section of the 
what the Christians nearly reached in after-times but never Buddhist chaitya. It is 
quite equalled.” used decoratively, however, 

The second type of rock excavations are known as vihfiras rather than constructively, 
or monasteries devoted to the residence of monks and ascetics. The pillars and pilasters of 

They usually consisted of a hall surrounded by a number of the portico and temple bear 2. — Plan of Temple of 

cells — the earliest with stone beds in them. In the later viharas a close resemblance to some Martand. 

there was a shrine in the centre of the back wall containing a of the later forms of the Roman Doric, and have usually 
large image of the Buddha. In the Orissa caves, near Cuttach, sixteen shallow flutes on the shafts, with 'numerous membere 
we have a series of excavations that do not conform to these in the base and capital. A triangular pediment surmounts 
arrangements : they are early, dating as far back as the 2nd the doorways, and on gable-ends or projecting faces are repre- 
century B.C., but they belong to the Jain sect, which dates from sentations of double sloping roofs, much in the style of modem 
the same age as the Buddhist. Kashmir wooden roofs, of which also many of the temple-roofs 

On the north-west frontiers of India, about the Swat and in N«pal are exaggerated examples. The Martand temple 
Yusufzai districts, anciently known as Gandhftra, are found a was, in all probability, built in the 8th century, between a.d. 
remarkable class of remains, much ruined, but that must have 725 and 760, and was erected as a temple of the Sun, one of 
abounded in sculptures belonging to the Buddhist cult. It is whose names is Martand. For, till the i2th century at least, 
among these we find the first representations of Buddha and Sun-worship was quite prevalent in the north and west of India! 
of the characters belonging to the Buddhist pantheon. The At a remote village called Buniar is a much better preserved 
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specimen of the style : amd at Avantipur, Vingath, Payer and 
P&ndrethan are other interesting extimples of the style. Tkat 
at Pandrethan about 3 m. from Srinagar is a weH-preserved 
little temple, built between a.d. 906 and 921, and perhaps 
exhibits the most clearly tlie characteristics of the style. 

In the HhrdUayas the architecture is still largt^ wooden, 
raised on stone basements and is often picturesque. In the 
Nepal valley we meet with hemispherical chaityas or stupas 

on low bases with 
lofty brick spires, and 
some of them of great 
antiquity, along with 
tctx^les having three 
or four storeys 
divided by sloping 
roofs, and others in 
the modem Hindu 
style of northern 
India. 

In South Kanara, 
especiaUy at Mudbi- 
dare (Mudbidri), there 
are also Jain temples 
and tombs with double 
aT>d triple sloping 
roofs that resemble the 
native temples of 
Nepal, with which, 
however, they liad no 
connexion. The whole style is closely in imitation of wooden 
originals, the forms of which have been derived from the local 
thatched dwellings of the district. The interiors of the Kan^a 
temples are often very rich in carving, the massive pillars being 
carved like ivory or the precious metals. Associated with the.se 
and other temples are elegant, monolitluc pillars placed on 
square bases, the shafts richly carved and the capitals wide- 
spreading, some of them supporting, on four ver>' small colon- 
nettes, a square roof elaborately modelled. I'hese stambhas or 
pillars are the representatives of the early Buddhist Idts or 
columns raised at their temples, and bear emblems distinctive 
of the sects to wliich they respectively belong. 

The .southern portion of the peninsula is peopled by a race 
known as Dravidians, and to the style of architecture practised 
over most of this area we may conveniently apply the name of 
the race. This Dravidian architecture was essentially different 
from that of other regions of India and is of one type. One of 
the best-knowm groups of monuments in this style is that of the 



Fig. 4. — Kdilfib at Ellora. 


“ Seven Pagodas ’’ or the Mftmallapuram raths, on the seashore, 
south from Madras. These raths are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples than such. They arc 
the earliest forms of Dravidian architecture and belong to the 
7th century. To the same age l^elongs the temple of Kailftsanath 


at Conjeeveram, and to the following century some of the 
temples in the south of the Bombay Presidency, and the famous 
monolithic temple of the Kailas at Ellora neaa- Auramgabad. 

Buildings in the Dravidian style are very numerous in proper^ 
lion to the extent of the area in wliich they are found. The 
temples generally consist of a square base, ornamented externally 
by thin tali pilasters, and containing the cell in which the image 
is kept. In front of this may be added a mantapam or hall, or 
even two such. Over the shrine rises the spire, of pyramidal 
form, but always divided into storeys and crowned by a small 
dome, either circular or polygonal in shape. The cornices are 
of double curvature, whilst m other Indian styles they are 
mostly straight with a downward slope. Another feature of 
these temples, especially those of later date, is the gopurams or 
great gateways, 
placed at the en- 
trances to the sur- 
rounding courts, 
and often on all 
four sides. In 
general design 
they are like the 
spires over the 
shrines, but about 
twice as wide as 
deep, and very fre- 
quently far more 
imposing than the 
temples them- 
selves. 

The style is dis- 
tinctly of wooden 
origin, and of this 
the very attenu- 
ated pilasters on 
the outer walls 
and the square 
pillars of small 
section are evi- 
dences. As the 
contemporary 
northern styles are 
characterized by 
the prevalence of 
vertical lines, the 
Dravidian is marked by horizontal mouldings and shadows, and 
the towers and gopurams ait; storeyed. The more important 
temples are also surrounded by courts enclosing great corridors 
and pillared halls. 

One of the best examples of this style is the great temple at 
Tanjore. It would appear to have been begun on a definite plan, 
and not as a series of extensions of some small temple which, by 
accident, had grown famous and acquired wealth by which 
successively to enlarge its courts, as that at Tiruvallur seems to 
have grown by a series of accretions. The body of the Tanjore 
temple is of two storeys and fully 80 ft. high, whilst the sikhara 
or pyramidal tower rises in eleven storeys to a total height of 
190 ft. This dominates the gopurams over the entrances to the 
court in which it stands, and to an outer court, added in front of 
the first, but which does not, as in other cases, surround it. The 
central shrine, so far as we know, was erected about a.d. 1025. 

The Srirangam temple in Trichinopoly, the largest in India, 
is architecturally the converse of this : it is one of the latest in 
date, the fifth court having been left unfinished in the middle 
of the i8th century. The shrine is quite insignificant and 
distinguished only by a gilt dome, whilst proceeding outwards, 
the gopurams to each court are each larger and more decorative 
than the preceding. The successive independent additions, 
however, proved incompatible with any considered design 01 
ari'angement of parts. 

Most of the Deccan was ruled by the Chalukya dynasty from 
early in the 6th century, and the style prevailing over this area, 
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from the TungabhadrA and Krishna rivers to the Tapti and 
MahAnadl, may be styled, from them^ as Chalukyan. 

The earliest temples in this style, however, are not very clearly 
marked olP from the Dravidian and the more northern styles. 
Some of them have distinctly northern spires, others are closely 



Fig. 6. — Temple at Tan j ore. 


allied to the southern style ; and it was perhaps only gradually 
that the type acquired its distinctive characteristics. Till a late 
date wc find temples with towers differing so little in form from 
Dravidian vimdnas that, other details apart, they might readily 
be ascribed to that order. 

Among Chalukyan temples a prevalent form is that of three 
shrines round one central hall. The support of the roofs of these 
halls is almost always after the Dravidian plan of four pillars, 



Fig. 7. — Temple at Tiruvallur, near Tanjore. 


or multiples of four, in square.?, so that larger domes were never 
attempted. Both in Dravidian and northern temples the 
projections on the walls are generally formed by increments of 
slight thickness added flatly to their faces, and, however thick, 
they are so placed as to leave the true corners of the shrines, 
&c., more or less recessed. In the Chalukyan temples the sides 
are often made prominent by increments placed over them, 
or the whole plan is star-shaped, the projecting angles having 
equal adjacent faces lying in a circle, as in the temple of Belur 
in Mysore, built about a.d. 1120, and in others. The roofs are 
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stepped and more or less pyramidal in form, with break* corre- 
sponding to the minor an^es made on the walls. 

Some of the details of this style arc very elaborate ; in fact, 
many of the finer temples were completely overlaid with sculp- 
tural ornament. The pillars are markedly different from the 
earlier Dravidian foims : they arc massive, richly carved, 
often circular smd highly polished. Their capitals are usuaiiy 
spread out, with a number of circular mouldings immediately 
below; and under these is a square block, while the middle 
section of the shaft is richly carved with mouldings in the round. 
In many cases the capitals and circular mouldings have been 
actually turned in a sort of lathe. They are almost always in 
pairs of the saiqe design, the whole effect being singularly varied 
and elegant. 

The great temple at Halebid (see Plate II. fig. ii), begun 
about A.D. 1250, was left unfinished at the Mahommedan conquest 
in i^po. It is a double temple, measuring 160 ft. by 122 ft., 
and is covered with an amazing amount of the richest sculpture. 
But the spires were never raised over the shrines. The Kedares- 
vara temple at Balagamvi is perhaps one of the oldest of the 
style in Mysore, and there are otlier good examples at Kubattur, 
Hamhalli, Arsikere, Harihar, Koravangala and elsewhere ; 
but their plans vary greatly. 

Coming now to Northern India, we find the Hindu architectural 
style more widely spread and more varied than in the south, 
but wanting somewhat in individuality. Examples of the same 
order, however, are to be found also far to the south in the 
Chalukyan area. The characteristic that first appeals to our 
notice is the curvilinear spires of the temples, and the absence 
of that exuberance of sculpture seen in the great Chalukyan 
temples of the South ; whilst in many cases, as in the Jain temples, 
a greater central area has been obtained in the halls by arranging 
twelve columns so as to support a dome on an octagonal disposi- 
tion of lintels. The shrines are sciuare in plan and only slightly 
modified by additions to the walls of parallel projections ; the 
walls were raised on a moulded plinth of some height, over 
which was a deep base, the two together rising, roughly, to about 
half the height of the walls. Over this is the panelled face 
devoted to figure sculptures in compartments, but the tall, 
thin pilasters of the southern style have disappeared. Above 
is the many-membered architrave and cornice supporting the 
roof and spire. The latter follow the vertical lines of the walls, 
presenting no trace of divisions into storeys or steps, but they 
vary in other details with tiie age. 

In Rajputana and Western India a variety of this northern 
style lias been known as the Jain order. Though used by the 
Hindus and Jains alike, it was employed in its most ornate form 
by the Jains in their famous temples on Mount Abu and else- 
where. A striking feature of this style is the elaborately carved 
roofs over their corridors and the domes of their porches and 
hails (see Plate II. fig. 12). Nothing can exceed the delicacy and 
elaboration of details in these sculptured roofs and vaults. Com- 
bined with the diversified arrangement of the variously spaced 
and highly sculptured pillars supporting them, these convey an 
impression of symmetry and beauty that is liighly pleasing. 

Gujarat must have been rich in splendid temples before the 
12th century, but it was devastated so often by the Moslems 
that the more notable have all perished, though the once magnifi- 
cent Sun Temple at Mudhera still witnesses, in its ruins, to the 
architectural style and grandeur of the period — the early part 
of the iith century — when it was erected. A notable group of 
between thirty and forty temples in this style exists at 
in Bundelkhand. They belong to both the Hindu and the Jain 
cults, and mostly date from the loth and iith centuries. Many 
of them are covered, inside and out, with the richest sculpture, 
and may be regarded architecturally as “ the most beautiful 
in form as well as the most elegant in detail ” of the temples 
of Northern India. With these, the temples at Bhuvaneswar 
in Orissa exhibit this style at its best. The latter have the 
earlier form of spire, nearly perpendicular below, but curving 
inwards near the summit. 

Tbe temple of Kanarak, known as the “ Black Pagoda ” 
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(see Plate III. fig. 13), which for its size is, externally at least, 
the most richly ornamented building in the world. It has lately 
been filled up with stones and sand, as the only method the 
Archaeological Survey could devise to prevent its threatened 
collapse. 

In the later examples of the style the spire is still a square 
curvilinear pyramid, to the faces of which are added smaller 
copies of the same form, carrying up the offsets of the walls ; 
and in some examples these are multiplied to an extraordinary 
extent. 

The Mahommedan architecture, also known as Indian 
Saracenic, begins in India with the 13th century and varied 
much at different periods and under the various dynasties, 
imperial and local. The imperial rulers at Delhi, for the first 
three centuries, were Pathans, and were succeeded in 1526 by 
Haber, who founded the Mogul dynasty. Under the earlier 
Pathan emperors the style of building was massive but profusely 
ornamented and of extreme beauty in its details. Among the 
examples of this style may be instanced the Qutb Minar at 
Delhi (see Plate I, fig. 9), one of the finest pillars in the world, 
built in the first quarter of the 13th century. It is still 240 ft. 
high and ornamented by projecting balconies and richly carved 
belts between ; the three lower storeys are cut up by projecting 
vertical ribs that add to its beauty. Beside it the tomb of 
Altamsh is also profusely sculptured and of extreme beauty of 
detail, and other examples arc seen in the eastern portion of the 
adjoining mosque, the tomb of Ala-ud-din Khilji, and the 
Alai Darwaza. After about 1320 the Pathan architecture is 
marked by a stern simplicity of design and a solemn gloom -and 
nakedness, in marked contrast to the elaborate richness of 
ornamentation of the preceding period. The tomb of Ghiya.s-ud 
din Tughlak at Mew Delhi, with its sloping walls and massive 
solidity, is a typical example of this period, as is also the Kalan 
mosque at Delhi completed in 1386. 

Early in the 15th century, however, a reaction had set in, 
and the later style was hardly less rich and much more appropriate 
for its purposes than the earlier in the end of the 12th and early 
13th ccntur)^ The fa(;ades of the mosques became more orna- 
mental, were often encrusted with marble, and usually adorned 
with rich and beautiful sculpture. This was clearly a return 
to the elaborateness of the past, but with every detail fitted 
to its place and purpose, and presenting one of the completest 
architectural styles of the world. 

About the beginning of the 15th century several local dynasties 
arose, each of which developed a style more or less their own. 
Of the Sharki dynasty of Jaunpur only three great mosques 
in that city have come down to us, with several tombs. The 
cloisters surrounding the open courts of the mosques and the 
galleries within are closely allied to the Hindu style, being 
constructed with sho*‘t square pillars having bracket capitals 
supporting lintels and roofs of flat slabs. But the gateways and 
main features of the mosques are arched. The mosque itself 
consists of a central square hall covered by a lofty dome of the 
whole width of it, in front of which stands the great propylon 
or gate, of massive outline and rising to the full height of the 
central dome. This propylon had a large recessed arch between 
the two piers, in the lower portion of which was the entrance 
to the mosque, whilst the upper formed a pierced screen. On 
each side of the dome is a compartment divided into two storeys 
by a Slone floor supported on pillars, and beyond this, on each 
side, is a larger apartment covered by a pointed ribbed vault. 
The ornamental work is bold and striking rather than delicate, 
and the mihrdbs or qiblas are marked by severe simplicity, and 
form a link in the evolution of the later form under Mogul rule. 
These buildings afford a marked expression of strength combined 
with a degree of refinement that is rare in other styles. Other 
examples of this style are met with at Benares, Kanauj and 
places within the Jaunpur kingdom. 

In 1401 Dilawar Khan assumed independence in Malwa, 
of which Mandu became the capital, and his son Hoshang 
adorned it with important buildings. They are of a modified 
form of the Pathan style of the 14th century. Among them 


the finest is the great Jama Mas j id, which was finished by 
Mahmud Shah I. in 1454. It covers a nearly square area, 290 
ft. from east to west by 275 ft. from north to south, exclusive 
of the porch on the east, which projects about 56 ft. Inside, 
the court is an almost exact square, surrounded by arches on 
each side, standing on plain square piers 10 ft. high, each of 
a single block of red sandstone ; behind these are triple arcades 
on the north and south, a double one on the east, and on the 
west the mosque, having three great domes on its west side. 
This court, in its simple grandeur and expression of power, 
may be regarded as one of the very best specimens of this style 
to be found in India. The tombs and palaces of Milndu, mostly 
much ruined, it would occupy too much space to describe. 
But here, as elsewhere, the available materials have exercised 
a marked influence upon the architecture ; the prevalence of 
a red sandstone is emphasized in the piers of the Jama Masjid, 
more than 300 of them being each of a single block of this 
material ; and for more decorative purposes marble, both 
white and coloured, was freely used to revet the walls and 
piers. The style is strictly arcuate, without admixture of 
the general trabeate structural methods followed by the native 
Hindus ; and while at Jaunpur and Ahmedabad, at the same 
period, we find the strong influence of native methods copied 
in the Mahommedan architecture, at Mandu the builders clung 
steadily to the pointed arch style, without any attempt, however, 
at groining. 

The capital of the Bengal kingdom was at Gaur, which had 
been the metropolis of a native kingdom probably since the 
9th century. As the country is practically without stone, 
the Hindu buildings would be chiefly of brick, but pillars, 
images and details were of hard potstone or hornblende ; 
and these would afford materials for the Moslem conquerors. 
The construction of large buildings of brick required heavy 
piers for the arches and thicker walls than those constructed 
of stone. Then such piers and walls, when enriched by a facing 
of moulded or glazed tiles, would appear still heavier ; and 
.sometimes for tiles a casing of carved stone was substituted. 
Hence this style is a purely local one with short, heavy pillars 
faced with stone and supporting pointed brick arches and 
vaults. The use of brick further forced the builders to employ 
an arched style of their own and a mode of roofing in which 
a curvilinear form was given to the caves descending at the 
corners of the structures. This form spread later up through 
Hindustan as far as the Punjab. 

The capital at one time was moved to Pandua, north of Gaur, 
and there was built (135H-1368) the great Adina mosque, 500 ft. 
in length by 285 in depth containing a large court surrounded 
by a thick wall of brick. The roof was supported by 266 stone 
pillars and covered by 378 domes, all of one form. Such a design 
has little architectural merit, but its size and the richness of 
its details make it an interesting study, and the same char- 
acter belongs to most of the works of the Bengal Moslem 
rulers. 

The Bahmani dynasty, founded in 1347, had its capital 
at Gulbarga till 1428, when it was moved to Bidar. During 
this period the city was adorned with important buildings, 
of which the most notable now remaining is the great mosque, 
one of the most striking in India. It measures over all 216 ft. 
from east to west by 176 from north to south. It differs from 
all the great mosques in India in having the whole central 
area covered over, as in the great mosque at Cordova — what 
in others would be an open court being roofed by sixty-three 
small domes. The light is admitted through the side-walls, 
which are pierced by great arches on all sides except the west. 
The style is plain and substantial, with but little ornament. 
The tombs of the kings are massive square-domed buildings, 
with handsome stone tracery on their outer walls, and are 
elaborately finished inside. At Bidar, mosques, palaces and 
tombs were also erected, but most of them have perished, the 
great mosque in the fort being the only one fairly entire. The 
ten tombs of the later Bahmani kings, 5 m. from the city, are 
of like pattern with those of Gulbarga and of considerable 
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gplenSour. They are not much ornamented, but are structurally 
good and impressive by their massive proportions. 

Of the various forms which the Moslem architecture assumed, 
“ that of Ahmedabad,” Fergusson has justly remarked, “ may 
probably be considered as the most elegant, as it certainly 
is the most characteristic of all. No other form is so essentially 
Indian, and no one tells its tale with the same unmistakable 
distinctness.” Under the Mahommedan rule the Hindu archi- 
tects employed introduced forms and ornaments into the works 
they constructed for their rulers, superior in elegance to any 
the latter knew or could have invented. Hence there arose 
a style combining all the beauty and finish of the previous native 
art with a certain magnificence of conception which is deficient 
in their own works. The elevations of the mosques have usually 
been studiously arranged with a view to express at once the 
structural prangements, and to avoid monotony of outline 
by the varied elevation of each division. The central portion 
of the fa9ade was raised by a storey over the roof of the wings, 
and to the front of this was attached the minarets, in the earliest 
mosques forming only small turrets over the fagade, but soon after 
they became richly carved towers of considerable height. The 
upper storey formed a gallery under the central dome which 
was supported on pillars connected by open stone trellis work, 
admitting a subdued light, and providing perfect ventilation 
(see Plate 111 . fig. 15). At first the facades were pierced by arched 
entrances, but at a later date a screen of columns formed an 
open front and the minarets were removed to the corners, no 
longer for the mu^azzin^ but simply as architectural ornaments. 

The tombs were pillared pavilions of varying dimensions, 
the central area over the grave covered by a dome standing 
on twelve pillars. These pillars connected by screens of stone 
trellis work carved in ever-varying patterns, and round this 
there might be a verandah with twenty pillars in the periphery, 
or a double aisle with thirty-two in the outer square. And as 
these were irregularly spaced in order to allow the inner twelve 
to support the lintels of a regular octagon for the dome, the 
monotony of equal spacing was avoided. For further details 
and examples of this style, however, we must refer the reader 
to the published volumes of the archaeological survey of Western 
India relating to Ahmedabad and Gujarat, 

The Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur (1492-1686) was of foreign 
extraction and held the Shiah form of Islam, prevalent in 
Persia, whilst they largely employed Persian officers. This 
probably influenced their architecture and led to that large- 
ness of scale and grandeur which characterized the style, differing 
markedly from that of the buildings of Agra and Delhi, but 
scarcely, if at all, inferior in originality of design and boldness 
of execution. There is no trace of Hindu forms or details ; the 
style was their own, and was worked out with striking boldness 
and marked success. 'Phe mode in which the thrusts are pro- 
vided for in the giant dome (see Plate III. fig. 14) of Mahommed 
Adil Shah’s tomb (a.d. 1650), by the use of massive pendentives, 
hanging the weight inside, has drawn the admiration of European 
architects. And this dome, rising to about 175 ft. from the floor, 
roofs over an area 130 ft. square, or 2500 sq. ft. larger than the 
Pantheon at Rome, where stability is secured only by throwing 
a great mass of masonry on the haunches. The Jami masjid, 
begun by All Adil Shah, 1567, but never quite completed, is 
one of the finest mosques in India. The central area of the 
mosque proper is covered by a large dome, supported, in the 
same way as that on Mahommed Shah’s tomb. This dome, 
like all the earlier ones in India, perhaps wants in outside eleva- 
tion ; but in the splendid Ibrahim Rauza and mosque we find 
the domes elevated above mere segments. In this latter group, 
erected about 1626, the domes are more elevated, and we have 
every detail of the structure covered with the most delicate 
and exquisitely elaborate carving, the windows filled with 
tracery, and the cornices supported by wonderfully rich brackets. 
In the tomb too — as if in defiance of constructional demands — 
the room, 40 ft. sq., is covered by a perfectly level stone roof, 
supported only by a cove projecting on each side from the 
walls. 


The Indian Saracenic style of the Mogul dynasty began under 
the emperor Baber, 1526 j but one of the first and most character- 
istic examples that remain is the mosque of Sher Shah (1541) 
near Delhi (see Plate I. fig. 10), and others exist at Rohtas. 
These earlier structures are interesting as the initial forms of 
the style, but are little known to Europeans. The emperor 
Akbar (1556-1605) built largely, and the style developed so 
vigorously during his reign that it would be difficult to enumerate 
the peculiarities of his numerous buildings. As in the Gujarat 
and other styles, there is a combination of Hindu and Mahom- 
medan features in his works which were never perfectly blended. 
Like their predecessors, the Pathans, the Moguls were a tomb- 
building race, and those of the latter are even more splendid 
than those of the former, more artistic in design, and more 
elaborately decorated. The fine tomb of Akbar’s father, 
Humayun, and the numerous structures at Fatchpur Sikri 
best illustrate the style of his works, and the great mosque there 
is scarcely matched in elegance and architectural effect ; the 
south gateway is well known, and from its size and structure 
excels any similar entrance in India. And his tomb at Sikandra, 
near Agra, is a unique structure of the kind and of great merit. 

Under Jahangir the Hindu features vanished from the style; 
his great mosque at Lahore is in the Persian style, covered with 
enamelled tiles ; his tomb near by (1630-1640) was made a 
quarry of by the Sikhs from which to build their temple at 
Amritsar. At Agra, the tomb of Itimad-ud-daula (see Plate IV. 
fig. 16), completed in 1628, built entirely of white marble and 
covered wholly by pietra dura mosaic, is one of the most splendid 
examples of that class of ornamentation anywhere to be found. 

The force and originality of the style gave way under Shah 
Jah^n (1627-1658) to a delicate elegance and refinement of 
detail, illustrated in the magnificent palaces erected in his reign 
at Agra and Delhi, the latter once the most exquisitely beautiful 
in India. The most splendid of the Mogul tombs, and the most 
renowned building in India, is the far-famed mausoleum, the Taj 
Mahal at Agra (see Plate IV. fig. 17), the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal, 
the wife of Shah J ahan. It is surrounded by a garden, as were 
almost all Moslem tombs. The extreme delicacy of the Taj 
Mahal, the richness of its material, and the complexity of its 
magnificent design have been dwelt on by writers of all countries. 
So also of the surpassingly pure and elegant Mot! Masjid in the 
Agra fort, all of white marble : these are among the gems of the 
style. The Jama Masjid at Delhi is an imposing building, 
and its position and architecture have been carefully consider^ 
so as to produce a pleasing effect and feeling of spacious elegance 
and well-balanced proportion of parts. In his works Shah 
Jahan presents himself as the most magnificent builder of Indian 
sovereigns. 

In Aurangzeb’s reign squared stone and marble gave way 
to brick or rubble with stucco ornament, and the decline of taste 
rapidly set in. 

The buildings at Sering-apatam and Lucknow are of still later 
date, and though in certain respects they are imposing, they arc 
too often tawdry in detail. 
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INDIAN LAW.— The law in force in British India may be 
conveniently divided into five heads : (i) The law expressly 
made for India by the British parliament, or by the sovereign. 
(2) English law in force in India though not expressly made for 
India. (3) The law made by persons or bodies having legislative 
authority in India. (4) Hindu law. (5) Mahommedan law. 
The first three of these are frequently described as Anglo-Indian 
law. They are with rare exceptions territorial, %,e. they apply 
generally, either to the whole of India, or to a given area, and 
to all persons within those limits. The last two are personal, 

i.e. they apply only to persons who answer a given description. 

1. The Law expressly made for India by the British Parliament 
or the Sovereign.— Th^rt are in existence a)>out 120 acts of 
parliament containing provi.sions relating to India. The greater 
portion of these provisions relate to what may be called con- 
stitutional law, .such as, the power of the East India company, the 
transfer of these powers to the crown, the powers of tlie secretary 
ol state, of the Indian council, of the council of the governor- 
general, and of the other councils in India, and so forth. 
'J’he law made by the sovereign consists mainly of charters 
granted to the four high courts of Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
the North-West Provinces. A great many charters were granted 
to the East India company, and some of the earlier ones contained 
very important provisions as to the legi.slative and judicial 
authority to be exercised in India, but these provisions are now 
ob.solcte. 

2. The English Law in force in India though not made expressly 
for India. — A considerable portion of the law of England, both 
statute law and common law, was introduced into India by the 
a.ssumption that when courts of justice were establi.shed in 
India, to be presided over b\' English judges, it followed that 
they were to administer English law as it stood at the time of 
the granting of the charter so fai as it was applicable. 'I’here 
has been ('onsiderable doubt as to when this assumption ceased, 
bill the date generally assigned for this purpose is 1726. Jt 
only applied, however, to courts established before tliis date 
under the direct authority of the crown, that is to the charter 
courts of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and at a very earl> 
date (21 Geo. IIl.c. 70) the jurisdiction ol these courts was limited, 
practically, I0 the inhabitants of the presidency towns and to 
suitors of European (origin residing (dsewhere. Moreover, e\Tn 
in the presidency towns, these courts were directed to apply 
to Hindus and Mahomniedaris their own laws in regard to all 
matters of inheritance and succession, family law and matters 
relating to religion or caste. In the territories outside the 
presidency towns where courts of justice were established by 
the East India company, acting under the authority of the 
emperor of Delhi, the only assumption that could be made as 
to the law to be administered was that it was the law already 
in existence. Acting on this assumption the company’s courts ad- 
ministered the Mahommedan criminal law which was the general 
law of the subjects of the Mogul emperor : the revenue system 
remained, as did also the existing relations of zemindar and ryot, 
i.e. of the cultivator and of the persons intermediate between 
the state and the cultivator. In re>gard to matters of family 
law, inheritance and succession, religion and caste the company’s 
courts were expressly enjoined to apply the Hindu law to the 
Hindus, and the Mahommedan law to the Mahommedans. 
Of course it was also the duty of these courts to recognize well- 
established local usages. Thus practically all the topics of 
litigation at that time likely to arise were provided for. It was 
as time went on, when by intercourse with Europeans new idea.s, 
and with them new wants, sprang up in the native populations, 
that gaps came to be discovered in the law. To such cases the 
judges had been vaguely told that they were to apply “ the rules 
of equity and good conscience,” which they naturally sought 
in the English law. The matters in which the notions of English 
law have most affected India arc the power of completely 


separating the ownership of property from the enjoyment of 
it by means of trusts, the testamentary power, the creation of 
fife estates, the substitution of one owner of property for another 
on the happenmg of some future event, the rules of evidence, 
criminal law, civil and criminal procedure and the subordination 
of the executive to the ordinary law. Upon all of these topics 
the law of India is mainly English. Not that the whole of it 
rests upon the slender authority above described. Much of it, as 
will appear presently, was introduced by the Indian legislatures ; 
much of it also, although originally introduced by the courts, 
has since received legislative sanction. 

3. The Law made by Persons or Bodies in India having Legisla- 
tive Authority . — As a general proposition it would be true to say 
that wherever a British authority has Icgi, slated in India it has 
been largely influenced by the English law. The legislative 
authorities in India arc very numerous. I’hose now existing are 
(1) the governor-general of India in council; (2) the governor 
of Madras in council ; (3) the governor of Bombay in council ; 
(4) the lieutenant-governor of Bengal in council; (5) the 
lieutenant-governor of the North-West Provinces in council; 
(6) the lieutenant-governor of the Punjab in council ; (7) the 
lieutenant-governor of Burma in council ; (8) the lieutenant- 
governor of Eastern Bengal and A.ssam in council. No legislative 
enactments of any kind passed in India before 1793 are now 
in force. In Bengal in the year 1793 forty-eight regulations 
(as they were then called) were passed in a single day, and it was 
assumed that all previous legislation in Bengal was thereby 
superseded. Similar regulations were pa.ssed about the same 
time, and the .same assumption was made, in Madras and Bombay. 
As new territories were acquired by the government of India, 
the existing regulations were in some cases extended to thorn, 
but in other cases this was thought not to be convenient, and 
for these territories the governor - general in council issued 
general orders, not in the regular way of legislation but in 
exen'jsc of his exeruti\’e power. Hence the distinction between 
“regulation” and “ non - regulation ” provinces. Any doubt 
as to the validity of the orders so made was removed by the 
Indian Councils Act 1861. 'i’he term “regulations” was 
dropped after the passing of the 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85 (1833), and 
.since that time the word “ Acts ” has been in use. Acts are 
referred to by the year of their enactment. 

Several attempts at extensive legislation in India, intended 
ap| 3 arently as a step towards a general codification of the law, 
have been made. The act of 1833 above mentioned directed 
the issue of a commission in India which wa.s intended to survey 
the whole field of law and to suggest such alterations as appeared 
desirable. Of this commission Lord Macaulay was a member. 
It never attempted to perform the large ta.sk indicated in its 
appointment, but it produced a draft of the Penal Code (Act XIV. 
of i860). Jl was not, however, until 22 years after Lord Maemulay 
left India that the Penal Code became law, and in the meantime 
the draft had been a good deal altered. The Penal Code is, un- 
doubtedly, the most important, as it is also the most successful, 
effort of Indian legislation. It is to a large extent a reproduction 
of the English law of crimes. But there are some important 
differences ; for whereas there are in English law no authoritative 
definitions of such important crimes as murder, manslaughter, 
assault and theft, and many kindred offences, the I'enal Code 
seeks to define every crime with precision. Moreover, the Penal 
Code imports into the definition of nearly every crime, and, 
therefore, into the charge on which the accused is tried, words the 
purport of which is to describe the state of mind of the accused 
at the time the alleged act was committed, thereby making it 
necessary to ascertain at the trial what that state of mind was. 
This in England is not necessar)^ to anything like the same 
extent. For example in England, in order to charge a man with 
manslaughter all that is necessary to allege is that A killed B. 
But in order to charge a man with culpable homicide it is neces- 
sary to state with much particularity what the accused intended, 
or what he knew to be Iikel> to happen when he did the act ; 
and this condition of mind must be proved at the trial. It 
is true that this proof is facilitated by certain presumptions, 
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but nevertheless it sometimes presents considerable difficulty. 
On the other hand, in dealing with offences against prq}ert^^ 
the authors of the Penal Code have cleared away entirely the 
difficulties which have long beset the English law as to how to 
deal with a man who, having become possessed of property, 
dishonestly misappropriates it. English lawyers have tried to 
squeeze as many of these cases as they can into the crime of 
larceny. The Penal Code simply makes dishonest misappropria- 
tion a crime in itself. (See further Criminal Law.) 

In 1853 and again in 1861 commissions were appointed in 
England to draw up a body of laws for India “ in preparing which 
the English law should be used as a basis,” but the only 
direct result of these two commissions was the Indian Succession 
Act (Act X. of 1865). But as Hindus and Mahommedans are 
excluded from the operation of this act its application is limited. 
The wills of Hindus are provided for by Act XXI. of 1870. 
Two important acts, however, were passed in India shortly 
after the attempt to legislate for India through commissions 
sitting in England came to an end, namely the Evidence Act 
(Act I. of 1872) and the Contract Act (Act IX. of 1872). Both 
these acts have been a good deal criticized. Two other important 
acts passed somewhat later are the Transfer of Property Act 
(Act IV. of 1882) and the Trusts Act (Act IV. of 1882). 
These acts are all substantially reproductions of the English 
law. 

The law relating to land revenue has been the subject of 
innumerable regulations and acts of the Indian legislature. A 
description of the revenue systems prevailing in India will be 
found in the article on India. The law whicJi governs the 
relation of ryots { ix , cultivators) to those who for want of a 
better term we must ('all landlords has grown to a coasiderable 
extent out of the revenue system. The view which was at first 
taken of thi.s relation was unfortunately affected by English 
notions of the relation of landlord and tenant, but this view 
has been considerably modified in favour of the tenant by 
recent legislation. 

Books of Reference on Anglo-Indian Law — M . OY \ cy , A >%€Uytical 
Digest (1840); Anglo-Indian Codes ^1887); llbcrt. Govern - 

meni of India (1906), which contains a very useful Table 01 Acts of 
Parliament anil Digest of their contents ; Stmehey, India, its 
Administration and Progress (1903) ; Baden-Powell, Land Systems 
of British India (1892); Wigley, Ckronologtca! Tables of Indian 
Statutes (Calcutta, 1897). 

4. Hindu Law . — The Hindu law is in theory of divine origin, 
and therefore unchangeable by human authority. Ask a Hindu 
where his law is to be found, and he will reply ” In 
Sources the Shasters.” The Shasters are certain books supposed 
Law" " divinely inspired, and all of great antiquity. 

They contemplate a state of society very unlike tliat 
of the present day, or that of many centuries back. It follows 
that these sacred writings, whilst they leave many of the legal 
requirements of the present day wholly unprovided tor, contain 
many provisions which no Hindu even would now think of 
enforcing. Consequently, in spite of the theory, the law had 
to be changed. Legislation, which with us is the most potent 
as well as the most direct instrument of change, has had scarcely 
any effect on the Hindu law. Probably it never entered into 
the head of any Hindu before British rule was .set up in India 
that any human agency could be entrusted with the power of 
making or changing the law ; and although both the Indian 
legislatures and the British parliament have full power to 
legislate for Hindus upon all matters without any exception, 
they have, in fact, hardly ever exercised this power as regards 
the Hindu law. Custom is a less direct instrument of change 
than legislation, and operates more slowly and secretly, but its 
influence is very great. The custom which supplants the sacred 
law may indeed be as old as or older than the sacred law, and its 
exi.stence may be due to the divinely inspired law having failed 
to displace it ; or the habits and necessities of the people may 
have engrafted the custom upon the sacred law itseH. In either 
view there has been no difficulty in accepting custom where it 
varied from thc^sacred law. Indeed, the sacresd books themselves 
recognize to some extent the operation of custom. Thus we 
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find it said in the Laws of Manu (viii. 4, i), “ the king who knows 
the sacred law must inquire into the laws of castes, of districts, of 
gilds and of families, and thus settle the peculiar law of each.” 
It is to the influence of custom that the divergence between the 
Hindu law of to-day and that of the Shasters is largely due. 
Another method by which law is developed, and one more 
subtle still, is interpretation ; and it is one which in skilful hands 
may be used with considerable effect. Without any dishonesty, 
people very often find in the language of the law words sufficiently 
vague an<J comprehensive to cover the sense which they ore 
looking for. The action of interpretation upon Hindu law (differs 
accordingly as it took place before or after the British occupation. 
Formerly the only persons whose interpretation was accepted 
as authoritative were the writers of commentaries. But the 
Indian courts are very sparing in accepting modem commentaries 
as authoritative, though nevertheless they carefully record their 
own interpretations of the law, and these are always treated 
as authoritative. It follows, from the ver>^ nature of the influences 
thus brought to bear upon law, that not only have the sacred 
books been departed from, but that different results have been 
arrived at in different parts of India. The differences have led 
recent writers to speak of five schools of Hindu law, called 
respectively the Benares school, the Bengal or Gauriya school, 
the Bombay school or school of western India, the Dravida 
scliool or school of southern India and the Mithila school — 
the district last named being a very small one to the south of 
and adjoining Nepal. But it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the differences between the.se so-called schools are compar- 
able to each other in importance. As will appear presently, 
it would be much more correct to speak of two schools, that of 
Benares and that of Bengal — the other three being sub(iivisions 
of the first. 

It will be convenient to give a sltort description of those 
of the sacred books which are actually in use in the Indian courts 
when they desire to ascertain the Hindu law. Of these 
by far the first in importance, as well as the first in b!^. 
date, is the one which we call the Laws of Manu. 

It has been traaslated by Professor Buhler, and forms vol. 
XXV. of the ” Sacred Books of the East,” edited by Professor 
Max Muller. If we examine it, we find that only about one- 
fourth of the book deals with matters which we should call 
legal, the rest being concerned with topics either purely religious 
or ceremonial. And of these topics only one, that relating to 
partition of family property, belongs to that portion of the 
Hindu law whicli is administered in the courts, and, as one would 
expect, what is said on this topic has been largely departed 
from under the influences above (described. Very little is known 
as to the date of the Laws of Manu. They are probably much 
older than their present form, which Buhler places somewhere 
between 300 B.c. and a.d. 200. Of more interest than the exact 
date is the state of society which tliey disclose. The tribal 
and nomadic .stage had passed away. Society liad so far settled 
down as to possess a regular form of government under a ki^. 
The people were divided into four great castes, representing 
religion, war, commerce and agriculture and servitude. Justice 
is spoken of as administered by the king. Provision is made 
for the recovery of debts and the punishment of offences. There 
are rules relating to the pasture of cattle, trespass by cattle 
and the enclosure of cultivated fields. There was evidently 
considerable wealth in the shape of horses, carriages, clothes, 
jewelry and money. There is no mention of land in general 
as the subject of permanent private property, though no doubt 
the homestead and the pasture land immediately adjoining 
were permanently owned. 

The (so-called) Smriti of Yajnavalkya was, no doubt, a 
work of considerable importance in its day, and is still some- 
times referred to. It shows a somewhat more advanced state 
of society than the Laws of Manu. The occupier of land has a 
firmer hold upon it, and there seems to be even a possibility 
of transferring land by sale. The date of it has not beai fixed, 
but it is thought to be later than the Laws of Manu. 

The Smriti of Narada belongs to a still later period, perhaps 
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to the 5th or 6th century of our era. It goes more into detail 
than the other two books just mentioned. 

But far more important for practical purposes than these 
sacred books are the commentaries. These are not sacred, 
i’he most important of them all is that known as the Mitaeshara. 
The author of it was named Vijnaneswara. His work is a 
commentary on the Smriti of Yajnavalkya, and it is supposed 
to have been written in the latter half of the iith century. 
Only a portion of it is used by the law courts — that portion 
which relates to the partition of family property . The Mitaeshara 
is an important authority for Hindus all over India, and in the 
greater part its authority is supreme. But there is one very 
important exception. In the district which is sometimes called 
Bengal IVopcr (from its correspondence with the ancient kingdom 
of Bengal, of which Gaur was the capital), and may be roughly 
described as the valley of the Ganges below Bhagalpur, the 
prevailing authority is a treatise called the Dayabhaga. It is, 
like the Mitaeshara, as its name imports, a treatise on partition. 
The author of it was J imutavahana. There does not appear 
to be any more distinct clue to its date than that this author 
wrote after the 12th century and before the i6th. The very 
important points of difference between the two commentaries 
will be stated hereafter. In western India there is a commentary 
of authority called the Vyavahara Mayuklia. It belongs to 
the i6th century. Generally its authority is secondary to 
that of the Mitaeshara, but in Gujrat its authority is to .some 
extent preferred. In the south of India the Smriti Chandrika 
is a work of importance. It belongs to the 13th centur)\ It 
generally follows the Mitaeshara, but is fuller on some points. 
The Vivada Chintamani is used in the small district of Mithila. 
It is said to belong to the 15th century. 

The joint family is by far the most important institution 
of Hindu society, and it is only through the joint family that 
we can form a proper conception of the Hindu law. 
It is the form in which the patriarchal system has 
fmmiiy. Survived in India. There is nowhere in Hindu litera- 
ture, ancient or modern, a description of it as it has 
existed at any time. In its general features it has always been 
too universal and too well known to be described, in the 
Laws of Manu we find very little about it, but what we do find 
is of great interest. The subject is taken up with reference 
to a question which in every patriarchal system imperatively 
requires an answer. What is to be done when a break-up of 
the family is threatened by the death of the common ancestor ? 
Upon this subject the author of the Laws of Manu says in chap, 
ix. V. 104: “After the death of the father and the mother, 
the brothers being assembled, may divide among themselves 
in equal shares the paternal estate, for they have no power 
over it while the parents live.” Then in v. 105, “ or the eldest 
^on alone may take the whole paternal estate ; the others shall 
live under him just as they lived under the father.” And in 
v. Ill, “ Either let them thus live together, or apart if each 
desires to gain spiritual merit, for by their living separate merit 
increases, hence separation is meritorious,” 

We may put aside what is said about the mother, which 
is probably a survival of polyandry, and is now obsolete, and 
fix our attention upon three important points : (i) Authority 
is attributed to the father during his life ; (2) the same absolute 
authority is attributed to the eldest son upon the father’s 
death, if the family remains undivided ; (3) the sons are at 
liberty, are indeed recommended, to divide the property. Now, 
though there may be doubts as to how far this type of family 
was at any time the universal one, there cannot be any doubt 
that in those early times it largely prevailed, and that the 
modern Hindu joint family is directly derived from it. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that what is here discussed is not owner- 
ship, but managership. If the family remained undivided, the 
eldest son did not take the family property as owner ; he only 
became the uncontrolled manager of it. So far as there was 
any notion of ownership of the family property, and it was in 
those early times quite rudimentary, it was in the nature of 
what we call corporate ownership. The property belonged 


not to the individual members of the family collectively, but 
to the family as a whole ; to use a modern illustration, not 
to the members of a family as partnership property belongs 
to partners, but as collegiate property belongs to fellows of 
a college. Probably, however, in early times it never occurred 
to any one to look very closely into the nature of ownership, 
for until the question Of alienation arises the difference between 
managership and ownership is not of very great importance ; 
and this question did not arise until much later. When and 
under what circumstances Hindus first began to consider more 
carefully the nature of ownership we have no means of ascertain- 
ing. But we have very clear evidence that there was at one 
time a very warm controversy on the subject. Each of the two 
leading commentaries on Hindu law, the Mitaeshara and the 
Dayabhaga, opens with a very long discussion as to when and 
how a son becomes entitled to be called an owner of the family 
property. Two conflicting theories are propounded. One 
is that the sons arc joined with the father in the ownership 
in his lifetime ; the other is that they only become owners when 
he dies, or relinciuishes worldly affairs, which, according to 
Hindu ideas, like taking monastic vows, produces civil death. 
The author of the Mitaeshara adopts the first of these views; 
the author of the Dayabhaga adopts the second ; and this radical 
difference led to the great schism in the Hindu law. It follows 
that, according to the Dayabhaga view, the sons not being owners, 
the father is sole owner. He is both sole owner and uncontrolled 
manager. According to the Mitaeshara view the father and 
the sons together are the owners, not as individuals, but as a 
corporation. But even this is not inconsistent with the father 
retaining his absolute control as manager. How far he has done 
so will be considered presently. 

Hitherto, for the sake of simplicity, the position of father 
and son has alone been considered ; but now take the ra.se 
of several brothers living together with sons and grandsons. 
What is the nature of the ownership in this case, and in whom 
is it vested ? Neither in the Dayabhaga nor in the Mitaeshara 
is this question discussed directly, but each of these com- 
mentaries di.scloses the answer which its author would give 
to this question. According to the Mitaeshara, of however 
many different branches, and of however many different members, 
a family may consist, they all form a single unity or corporation 
to which the family property belongs. Not that this is asserted 
in so many words ; there is probably no Sanskrit word corre- 
sponding at all nearly to our word corporation. But this is 
the only language in which a modem lawyer can describe the 
situation. 'J’he members of the family are not partners ; no 
one can separately dispose of anything, not even an undivided 
share. It is quite otherwise under the Dayabhaga. The property 
belongs to the members of the family, not as a corporation, 
but as joint owners or partners. Each is the owner of his 
undivided share; but not all the members of the Dayabhaga 
family have a share in the ownership ; the sons whose fathers 
are alive are entirely excluded : the owners are those mem- 
bers of the family of any age who have no direct living 
ancestor. 

This was the nature of family ownership in its two principal 
forms, but the possibility that an individual member of the 
family could have .something exclusively his own is clearly 
recognized in the Laws of Manu. Thus in chap. ix. v. 206, 
it is said, “ Property acquired by learning belongs solely to him 
to whom it was given, likewise the gift of a friend, a present 
received in marriage, or with the honey mixture.” And again 
in V. 208, “ What the brother may acquire by his labour without 
using the patrimony, that acquisition made solely by his own 
effort he shall not share, unless by his own will, with his brothers ” ; 
and these texts, as we shall see presently, are still of practical 
application. Nowhere has a .strict family system prevailed 
without .some analogous measure of relief (see Sir H. Maine, 
Early History oj Institutions j p. no). 

The modem Hindu joint family is a community the members 
of which are all descended from a common ancestor, and the 
wives and unmarried daughters of those who are married. 
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Perhaps the wives and daughters might more correctly be 
said to belong to the family than to be members of it. In its 
complete form the family is said to be joint in food, worship 
and estate ; and notwithstanding the divergence between the 
Mitacshara and Dayabhaga systems, the main external features 
of such a family are the same all over India. Every Hindu 
family has a common home. This does not mean that there is 
a single house in which all the members of the family con- 
tinuously reside, but there is one house where the family gods 
remain, where the wants of all the members of the family are 
provided for, where the family worship is conducted, and to 
which every member of the family is at any time at liberty to 
resort. This is the real home of a Hindu. Any other residence, 
however long it may last, is looked upon. as temporary. Here 
also the wives and children remain whilst the men are employed 
at a distance. With regard to the enjoyment of the family 
property there is no distinction, except such as the members 
of the family themselves choose to make. Everything is enjoy- 
able in common. This is the same all over India. It i.s very 
nece.ssary to distinguish between ownership and enjoyment. 
Although the ownership of the family property under the 
Mitacshara differs very materially (as explained above) from 
that under the Dayabhaga, the enjoyment in both cases is the 
.same. There is one common fund out of which the wants of 
the family are supplied. No one is dependent upon his own 
contribution to the family fund. No one member can say to 
another, “ You have consumed more than your share, and 
you must make it good.” On the other hand, whatever is earned 
goes into the common stock. Though separate acquisition 
is possible, it is exceptional, and there is always a presumption 
that the earnings of all the members belong to the common 
fund, so that if any member claims property as self-acquired 
he must establish his assertion by evidence as to how he ac- 
quired it, and that he did so “ without using the patrimony.” 
The accounts of the family are kept by the manager, who is 
usually the eldest male, and he also generally manages the 
property. But he is assisted and controlled by the other member^ 
of the family. No separate account is kept of what each member 
contributes or receives. The expenditure on behalf of the various 
members of the family is scarcely ever equal, but this inequality 
creates no debt between the members of the family. If any 
one is dissatisfied he can protest, and if his protest is not listened 
to, there is only one remedy — he can demand a partition. The 
powers of the manager are those of an agent : it is very rare 
to find them formally expressed, and they must be gathered 
from the usual course of dealing, either amongst Hindus generally, 
or in the particular family to which the manager belongs ; and 
it is the custom for all the adult male members of the family 
to be consulted in matters of serious importance. The alienation 
of land is always looked upon as a matter of special importance, 
and, except in cases of urgent necessity, requires the expre.ss 
assent of all the members of the family. 

If any member of a Hindu family who is one of the co-owners 
wishes for a partition, he can demand one, there never having 
been any compulsion on the members of a Hindu 
Partition, (^omnion. Of course in a Dayabhaga 

family there can only be a partition as between brothers, 

or the descendants of brothers ; between a father and his 

sons there can be no partition, the sons not being owners. The 
father may, if he chooses to do so, distribute the property 
amongst his sons, and he sometimes does so j but this is a 
distribution of his own property, and not a partition. The 
father can distribute the property as he pleases. But the 
absolute power of the father in this respect has only been recently 
established. It used to be thought that, if the father made a 
distribution, he must give to each of his sons an equal share. 
It is now settled that the father is absolute. Under the Mitac- 
shara, the ownership being vested in the father and sons, there 
can be a partition between father and sons, and the sons can 

always insist that, if a partition is made, their rights shall 

be respected. Whether, under the Mitacshara law, the sons 
have the right to demand a partition in opposition to their 
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father has been much disputed. It is now generally considered 
that the sons have such a right. 

In modem times if a partition takes place everything belonging 
to the family in common must be divided, even the idols. If 
there is only one idol, then each member of the family will be 
entitled to a “ turn of worship,” as it is called. It is, however, 
open to the members of the family to make any special arrange- 
ments either for retaining any portion of the property as joint, 
or as to the mode of carrying out of the partition, provided 
they can all agree to it. It is remarkable that in the Laws of 
Manu no such complete partition as can now be required is 
prescribed. A list of articles is given of considerable importance 
of which no partition could be claimed. In chap. ix. v. 219, 
it is said, “ A dress, a vehicle, ornaments, cooked food, water and 
female slaves, property destined for pious uses and sacrifices, 
and a pasture ground ” are all declared to be indivisible. Land 
pid the right of way to the family house were also at one time 
indivisible. These things, therefore, must have been used in 
common after partition had taken place, which looks as if the 
family were not entirely broken up ; and it is possible that they 
inhabited several houses within the same enclosure, as is some- 
times seen at the present day. It is not always easy to sub- 
divide property amongst the sharers, especially where they 
are numerous ; and cases occur where a better division could be 
made by selling the whole or a portion of the property, and 
dividing the proceeds. This could always be done with the 
consent of all the sharers ; and now by Act IV. of 1893 of the 
governor-general in council it can be done witli the consent of 
a moiety in value of the sharers. 

Rulers in India are apt to look upon their territories as private 
property, but there is no instance on record of the succession 
to the throne being considered as partible. On the contrary, 
in the families which now represent the small mediatized princes, 
the family property is frequently, by a special custom, considered 
to be impartible. The property descends to the eldest male, 
the younger members of the family getting allowances, generally 
in the form of temporary assignments of portions of the family 
property. 

Of course only the family property can be divided, and if 
any of the members make a claim on the ground of self-acquisition 
to exclude anything from partition, this claim must be considered ; 
and if it is upheld, that portion of the property must be excluded 
from partition. These claims sometimes give rise to a good deal 
of litigation, and are not always easy to determine. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that self-acquired property becomes 
family property as soon as it has once descended. Thus if a 
man by a separate trade earns Rs. 10,000, and dies leaving two 
sons and the son of a third son, these persons form a joint family, 
and the Rs. 10,000 is family property. So also family property 
which has been partitioned remains family property still. Thus 
if A, a bachelor, gets on partition a piece of land and afterwards 
marries and has sons, under the Mitacshara law the father and 
sons form a joint family as soon as the sons are bom, and to 
this family the land belongs. 

When we come to deal with the question of what shares are 
taken on partition, it is convenient to follow the example of 
the Hindu commentators, and to treat the subject 
of inheritance in conjunction with it. The relative 
importance of these two subjects has not always been 
perceived, particularly by the early English writers on Hindu 
law. H. T. Colebrooke, the learned and accomplished translator 
of the Mitacshara and the Dayabhaga, published the two treatises 
together in one volume which he called The Law of Inheritance, 
But these treatises, although they deal incidentally with inherit- 
ance, are both described by their authors as treatises on partition 
only ; and this, no doubt, is because the subject of inheritance, 
apart from partition, is of comparatively small importance. 
Inheritance is the transfer of ownership which occurs at and in 
consequence of a death. It follows from this that in a Mitacshara 
joint family there is no inheritance. The death of a member 
of the family makes no change in the ownership ; not any more 
than the death of a fellow in the ownership of a college, or of 
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a shareholder in the ownership of a railway company. In a 
Dayabhaga family there is a case of inheritance whenever a 
member dies. The share of that member descends to his heir. 
But here, again, no perceptible change in tlie affairs of the family 
is occasioned thereby. The enjoyment of the family property 
IS no more affected thereby than by a death in a Mitaeshara 
family. It is only when a partition takes place that the devolu- 
tion of the shares Irs" inheritance has to be traced. Inheritance, 
therefore, apart from partition, has not to Ije considered when 
we arc dealing with family property under either system. 

Let us now consider partition in a Mitaeshara family. Of 
course the only persons who can claim a share are the members of 
the family, these, as has l>een said, are the male descendants 
of a common ancestor through males, their wives and daughters. 
But the females are entirely excluded from any share on a 
partition, and we have to consider the males only. The rule 
for ascertaining the share to which each member of the family 
IS entitled can 1^ l:>est explained by the following diagram, 
which represents the male members of a Mitaeshara family 
of whom A is the common ancestor : — 

A 


1" c; 11 1 " K L M 

111 i I 

N ■ 6 P 0 B S T U W 

I I 

X Y ’I 

The whole family may be considered as forming one group, 
w'hich may conveniently be called the group A ; and it is evident 
on inspection that the family may he buhdivided into a number 
of smaller groups each similarly organized, each group consisting 
of a man and his own male descendant.^. Thus besides the group 
K we have the group B, consisting of B and his descendants ; 
the group C, consisting of C and his de.sccndants ; and so on, 
A group may die out altogether, as if U and W were to die 
childless, E and M being already dead. The rule of partition 
j>r()ceeds upon the supposition -not an unnatural one — that a 
family, when it breaks up, separates always into groups, and that 
the shares are moulded accordingly. For example, suppo.se that 
when the partition i.s made the sundving members of the family 
are N, C), S, T, X, V, Z ; then to find the shares wc must go back 
to the common ancestor and reconstruct the pedigree. There 
were at first four groups, but at some time, it is immaterial when, 
by the death of E and all his descendants the groups have 
been reduced to three ; hence the first step is to divide the 
property into three equal part.s, assigning one to each group, 
'fhe group B was originally represented by three smaller groups, 
but now by only two, the groups F and G, and to each of these 
we assign j of t\, or J. And, of the J assigned to the group F, N 
will gel and Owill get jL. The other 4 is divided between the 
groups P and Q, each group getting pj. Then in the group 
]^ X and Y will each get while Z, as the sole representative 
of the group Q, will got /.j. It may be noted in pa.ssing that 
this principle of division survdvos in the succession per stirpes, 
of which wc find so many examples in other systems of law which 
had their origin in the patriarchal system. By a similar process 
wc .should find that S and T each got I of the property, they 
being the .sole representatives of the groups C and D respectively. 
For the sake of simplicity we have taken a case where no example 
occurs of a father and son being both alive at the time of partition, 
Ikit suppo.se P to be alive in addition to the persons mentioned 
above ; then the group P gets ,L, and that group consists of 
three persons, P, X and Y. There is no precise nile as to how 
the partition was to be made in such a case in the older Hindu 
law, and it is rarely that a partition takes place between father 
and sons, but if there should he one it is always assumed that the 
shares are equal, />. in the case under consideration each would 
take . 

Turning now to a Dayabhaga family, we find that the property 
is vested, not in the family as a whole, but in certain individual 
members of it — that is to say, in those male members of the 


family who have no ancestor alive. And inasmuch as the 
undivided share of each member is his own, it follows that at 
his death inheritance will operate and it goes to his heirs. 
In order, therefore, to find what share e.ach member takes on 
partition under the Dayabhaga, we must inquire into the history 
of the family and ascertain what share lias become vested in 
each member of the family by the ordinary rules of inheritance, 
'rhe rules of inheritance, as laid down in the Dayabhaga, are 
not very dissimilar to those which wc find in other parts of the 
world. Everywhere we find that a man's property is taken 
by his nearest relatives, but there arc differences in the way 
in which proximity is reckoned. Everywhere also there is a 
preference given to males and the relatives through males over 
females and the relatives through females, hut there are differences 
in the extent to which this preference is carried. The relatives 
of a man through males are called his agnates ; the relatives of a 
man through females are called his cognates. In the Hindu 
law as at present administered there is no primogeniture, and a 
decided preference of males over females and of agnates over 
cognates. With regard to the question of proximity, the Daya- 
bhaga lawyers deal with the matter in a veiy curious way. 
All Hindus, as is well known, offer some sort of sacrifice to their 
deceased relatives, and the person by whom the sacrifice is to 
be offered as well as the nature of the offering are very carefully 
prescribed. These sacrifices are said to confer a “ spiritual 
benefit ” upon the deceased, and this spiritual benefit is greater 
or less according to the nature of the offering and the person who 
offers it. Now the Dayabhaga lawyers say that the pci .son 
whose offering c-onfers the greatest spiritual benefit is entitled 
to succeed as heir. Thi.s being the theory, we must sec 
what rules govern in India the offering of sacrifices to the 
dead. 

Tlie most important offering is that of the pinda, or rice cake, 
and the persons who are entitled to make this offering to the 
deceased are called his sapindas. The offering next in importance 
is that of the lepa, or fragments of the cake, the crumbs as we 
might call them, and the persons who make this offering are 
culled sakulyas. The offering of least importiince ls the simple 
libation of water, and person.s connected by this offering are 
called samonadacas. But who are sapindas, sakulyas and 
samonadacas respectively, and of each class whose offering 
is most efficacious ? Practically we shall find that this question 
is solved by rules of consanguinity not unlike those w^hich we 
meet with elsewlnre. First of all come the sons ; their offering 
is most efficacious, so that they are the nearest heirs and all 
tiike equally. Then come the .sons’ sons ; then the sons’ sons’ 
sons. Here wc break off. The line of inheritance is not continued 
beyond the great-grandsons. There are other ca.ses in which, 
as we shall see, there is a similar break when we get three degrees 
away from the propositus : nor is this peculiarity confined to 
the Hindu law. We find traces of a similar break in the Koman 
and in the 'I'cutonic law. After the great-grandson comes the 
widow. It is difficult to establish her claim on the ground of 
spiritual benefit, and it rests upon authority rather than principle. 
The opinions of ancient writers on the subject are very conllicling. 
They are set forth at great length in the Dayabhaga, with a 
conclusion in favour of the widow. Probably the intrusion of 
the widow is connected with the fact that she could in early 
times by cohabitation w^ith a brother, and in later times by 
adoption, procure an heir to her sonless husband. Next to the 
widow come the daughters and then the daughters’ sons. Their 
position, again, may be referred to the notion which prevailed in 
early times, that a Hindu who had no son of his own might 
take one of his daughters’ sons and make him his own. Then 
comes the father, then the mother, then the brothers, then the 
brothers' .sons, and then the brothers’ sons’ sons. 'I’he sisters 
are excluded, but their .sons succeed after the brothers’ sons’ sons ; 
then come the brothers’ daughters’ sons. Then, leaving this 
generation, we go a step backward, and proceed to €xhau.st 
the previous generation in precisely the same way. It is only 
necessary to enumerate these in their order : father’s father, 
father’s mother, father’s brothers, father’s brothers’ sons. 
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father’s brothers’ sons’ sons, father’s sisters’ sons, father’s 
brothers’ daughters’ sons. 'Fhen going another step backwards 
we get father’s father’s father, father’s father’s mother, father’s 
fathers brothers, father’s father’s brothers’ sons, father’s 
father s sisters’ sons, father’s father’s brothers’ daughters’ sons. 

So far the line of succession is confined either strictly to male 
agnates, or to persons who may restore the broken line of male- 
agnate relationship. But at this point, under the Dayabhaga, 
instead of exhausting the male agnates still further, as we might 
expect, we turn now to the cognates, i,e, the relatives of the 
deceased through the mother. It is said that these are also in 
some way sapind^. They are generally called bandhus. There 
Is some difficulty in finding out the order in which they succeed, 
and since it is rare that an heir has to be sought outside the 
father’s family, the question has not been much discussed. 
The question would have to be decided by the religious doctrine 
of spiritual benefit, and it is not improbable that Hindus who are 
accustomed to keep up the sacrifices which confer the benefit 
would be able to say whose sacrifice was most efficacious. 
When all the sapindas both on the father’s and mother’s side 
are exhausted, we then go to the sakulyas, and practically these 
arc found by continuing the enumeration of agnates upon 
the same principle as that already indicated through three 
generations lower and three generations higher. On failure of 
the sakulyas we should have to fall back upon the samonadacas, 
but probably all that C-an be said with certainty is that the 
sakulyas and samonadacas between them exhaust entirely 
the male agnates of the deceased. Where there are several 
persons whose offerings arc equally efficacious, i.e, who stand 
in the same relationship to the deceased, they all take : the male 
descendants per stirpes, and the other relatives of the deceased 
per capita. 

'rhese, then, are the rules which govern the ascertainment 
of the shares of the members of a family on a partition. Neither 
in a Mitaeshara family nor in a Dayabhaga family have they 
any effect so long as the family remains joint : it is partition, 
and partition only, which brings them into play, and it is to this 
event rather than death that Hindu lawyers attach the greatest 
importance. Nevertheless all property in India is not joint 
properly. Under the Mitaeshara as well as under the Dayabhaga 
separate property may be acquired, and then, of course, we have 
true inheritance, for which the law must provide. So far as 
regards the Dayabhaga, the rules which govern the inheritance 
of separate property arc (as we should expect) precisely the 
same as those which govern the inheritance of a sliare, and it is 
Uterefore unnecessary to restate them. But it remains to lay 
down the rules of inheritance for separate property under the 
Mitaeshara law. They are not based by Mitaeshara writers upon 
any religious principle, as under the Dayabhaga, yet the result 
is not widely different. First come the sons, then the sons’ sons, 
and then the sons’ sons’ sons. Then the widow, whose right 
has been disputed, but was long ago established ; then the 
daughters, and then the daughters’ .sons. After these come the 
parents, and it is peculiar that of these the mother comes before 
the father, then the father’s sons and then the father’s sons’ 
sons. Then we go back to the preceding generation, and follow 
the same order — the father’s mother, the father’s father, the 
father’s father’s sons, the father’s father’s sons’ sons. After this 
we go back another generation, and again follow the same order — 
father’s father’s mother, father’s father’s father, father’s father’s 
brother, father’s father’s brother's son. From this point the 
statements of Hindu lawyers as to the order of succession are very 
scanty and vague. One thing is certain, that under the Mitae- 
shara law no cognates (relations through females) are admitted 
until all the agnates (relations through males) are exhausted. 

So far we have considered intestate succession only, and 
the power of testamentary disposition is unknown to the true 
Hindu law. It was introduced by the decisions of the 
British courts of justice. By a will is meant a declara- 
tion by a man of his wishes as to the disposition of his property 
after his death, taking no effect during his life. A will is therefore 
by its very nature revocable. The general question whether a 


Hindu could dispose of his property by will arose in Bengal 
when Hindus began to attempt to dispose of their property 
after their death according to the English method. At that 
time there was a doubt whether the father was so completely 
absolute that he could dispose of his property to the exclusion 
of his sons, even in his lifetime. As soon as it was settled that 
he could do so, it was assumed that he could also make a will. 
It seems never to have been asked why it was that up to this 
time no Hindu had ever made a will, or to question the radically 
false assumption that the power of alienation inter vivas and 
the power of testamentary alienation necessarily go together. 
A long series of decisions confirmed by the legislature has, 
however, established that a Hindu in modern times can dispose 
of any property of which he is the sole owner. In other words, 
a Hindu can dispose by will of his self-acquired property, and 
under the Dayabhaga a Hindu can dispose by will of his share 
in family property. But the courts which created the testa- 
mentary power have also limited it to disposition in favour 
of persons living at the time of the testator’s decease, thus 
avoiding many of the fanciful dispositions of property to which 
testators in all countries are so prone. But, curiously enough, 
this restriction, salutary as it is, has also been based on the notion 
that a testamentary disposition is a gift from the testator to 
the object of his bounty. 

In almost all countries at an early stage of civilization some 
legal provision exists by which debtors can be compelled by 
their creditors to pay their debts, and by which, 
if they fail to do so, their properly can be seized ^ ^ 
and applied to this purpose. But the extent to which this can 
be done varies very considerably. So long as the family system 
exists in its primitive vigour it acts as a protection to the family 
property against the extravagance of a single member, and we 
often find that even when the family system has almost, or 
completely, disappeared, there is an unwillingness to deprive 
the future representatives of the family of their land and houses. 
Doubts, too, have arisen as to whetl>er the same right which 
a creditor has against his living debtor can be exercised after 
the debtor’s death against those who have succeeded to his 
property. In India these two considerations have been deeply 
affected by a principle enunciated by Hindu lawyers (traces 
of which we find in many Eastern countries), that a man who 
dies in debt suffers cruel tortures in a future state, and that it is 
the imperative duty of his own immediate dependants to deliver 
him from these tortures by discharging his liabilities. Whether 
this should be looked upon as a legal, or only as a purely religious 
duty, might be questionable : the courts have seized upon it 
as a basis for laying down in the broadest manner the just 
rule that those who take the benefit of succession must take 
the burdens also. The subject is one which has caused a great 
deal of litigation in India, and whilst some points have been 
clearly settled, others are still being slowly v/orked out. As 
the matter stands at present, it may be safely said that all 
separate property is liable for the debts of the owner, both in 
his lifetime and after his death in the hands of his heirs. The 
same may be said of the share in the family property of the 
member of a Dayabhaga family, of v/hich share he is the owner. 
vSo also the family property under both the Dayabhaga and 
Mitaeshara is liable as a whole for the debts incurred on behalf 
of the family as a whole. As regards the question of the liability 
of the family property for the separate debts of the members 
of a Mitaeshara family, the courts have held that the sons 
must pay their father’s debts. Of course illegality would be an 
answer to the claims of the creditors against the heirs, just 
as it would be an answer to the claim against the original debtor ; 
but there is some authority for saying that a debt contracted 
for an immoral though not an illegal purpose would not be 
enforced against the heir. According to modem decisions 
also, if judgment and execution on a separate debt are obtained 
against the member of a Mitaeshara family, the share which 
would fall to him upon a partition may by process of law be 
set apart and sold for the benefit of the creditor. 

The doctrine of what is called maintenance plays an important 
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part in the Hindu law, and, as we shall see, it modifies con- 
siderably the rigour of the Hindu law in excluding from the 
succession females or persons suffering from mental 
or bodily infirmity. The right of maintenance under 
the Hindu law is the right which certain persons 
have to be maintained out of property which is not their own. 
The persons who in certain circumstances have this right are 
sons, widows, parents and unmarried daughters and sisters. 
The claim of the widow arises at the death of her husband ; 
of a child at the death of its parent, and so forth. The claim 
is not for a bare subsistence only, but to such a provision as 
is suitable to the claimant having regard to his or her position 
in life. Of course the sons arc generally heirs, and an heir can 
have no claim to maintenance ; but a son excluded by any 
mental or bodily defect would have a right to maintenance. 
The girls are generally married in infancy, and after marriage 
they have no claim to maintenance from their own family. 
The most frequent claim is by the widow ; and it is a very 
important one, because she can sometimes, through the assertion 
of this claim, put herself almost in the position of an heir. Jf 
a Hindu under the l>a)'abhaga dies leaving sons and a widow, 
the widow is entitled to maintenance, and whilst the family 
remains joint she can claim to be suitably maintained, in the 
family if she remains in her husband’s house, or out of it if she 
goes elsewhere. But if a partition takes place she is entitled 
to have a share equal to that of the sons set aside for her use. ] 
She can e\'en, if she thinks that the sons do not treat her properly, 
apply to the court to compel the sons to give her a separate 
share. 'I'his, ol course, gives her a very strong position. Whether 
in a Mitaeshara joint family the widow enjoying maintenance 
can in any case claim a share on partition is doubtful. 

In some respects, and as regards some kinds of property, 
the ownership of women under the Hindu law differs from 
Wo ett*8 differences depend on the source 

property, which the property is derived. If a woman has 

inherited property from a male, or as a gift by her 
husband, or has obtained it as a share on partition, she 
does not own it in the same way as a man would do ; she 
obtains only a kind ol restricted ownership. She has the full 
enjoyment and management of it, but she cannot sell it, or 
give it away, or dispose of it by will ; and at her death it goes 
not to her heirs but to the heirs of the person from whom she 
obtained it ; her ownership simply comes to an end. If she 
obtained it by inheritance from a male, it will go on her death 
to the heirs of that male ; if as a share on partition it will be 
divided amongst the other sharers ; if as a gift from her husband, 
to the heirs of the husband. As regards property otherwise 
obtained she is in the same position as any other owner, but the 
rules of inheritance applicable to it are somewhat peculiar. 
It would be a mistake to look upon the restricted ownership 
of a woman as what the English lawyers call a life estate. There 
is no such thing as a remainder or reversion. 'I'he whole estate 
is vested in her. If we endeavoured to describe the position 
of affairs at her death in the technical language of the English 
law of real property, it would be more correct to say that tliere 
was a shifting use. The restriction on alienation is sometimes 
removed where there is a danger that the property might other- 
wise be lost, as for example when the property is likely to be 
sold for non-payment of government revenue, in which case a 
portion may, if necessary, be sold by the woman so as to save 
the remainder. So also a woman who has no other means of 
maintaining herself, or of providing for the performance of 
religious duties which are incumbent upon her, may sell so 
much of the property as will produce the necessary funds. It 
would be difficult for a purchaser to know whether he would 
be safe in purchasing from a widow selling under necessity, 
and more difficult still to preserve evidence of the necessity 
in case the necessity were disputed. Of course the woman 
herself could not dispute the validity of the sales, but those who 
take after her might do so. Consequently it is not unusual 
to obtain the concurrence of the person who at the time of the 
purchase is entitled to succeed if the widow were dead, and 


it has been held that if this person concurs in the sale, no one 
else can dispute it on the ground that it was unnecessary. 

The subject of marriage is dealt with at considerable length 
in the Laws of Manu, and it is clear that, as originally conceived, 
marriage under the Hindu law consisted in nothing 
more than the mere possession of the woman, however ^adwUe 
obtained, by the man with the intention of making 
her his wife. Eight kind.s of marriage are enumerated, 
and to each kind is assigned a separate name. The first four 
kinds are merely different forms of gift of the girl by her father 
to the husband. The other four kinds are—obtaining possession 
of a girl by purchase, fraud, ravishment or consent of the girl 
herself. But the simple gift of the girl by her father without 
any bargain or recompense was even then considered the most 
reputable form of marriage, and it is now the only one in common 
use amongst orthodox Hindus. The sale of the daughter was 
even in those early times stigmatized as disgraceful, but it was 
valid ; and even now, if there were an actual transfer of the girl 
by the father, it is .scarcely probable that the courts would inquire 
whether any inducement was given for the transfer. The trans- 
action takes place entireh between the father of the girl and the 
future husband ; the girl has nothing to do but to obey. If 
the girl has no father, then it will be the duty of her nearest male 
relatives to dispose of her in marriage. If, however, the girl 
is not married when she attains puberty (which is very rare), 

[ then she may choose a husband for herself. The father cannot 
dispose of his son in marriage as he can of his daughter, nor 
I is anything said about his consent in the matter ; though in 
the ca.se of a very young boy there can be no doubt that the 
consent of one or both parents is obtained. The marriage of 
very young boys is very common, and is certainly valid. 

The ceremonies wffiich precede and accompany a marriage 
I are very numerous. By far the most important is that which 
I consists in the bridegroom taking the bride’s hand and walking 
I seven steps. Amongst Hindus generally the performance 
of this ceremony following upon a betrothal would be treated 
as conclusive evidence of a marriage, whilst the omission of it 
would, amongst orthodox Hindus, be almost conclusive that no 
marriage had yet taken place. But still any particular customs 
of the tribe or caste to which the parties belonged would 
always be considered, and it cannot be said that the completion 
or non-completion of this ceremony is universally conclusive 
as to the existence of a marriage. There may be communities 
of Hindus w'hich require something more than this ; there 
arc certainly some which require something less, and others 
which require something altogether different. There are lower 
castes in some parts of India calling themselves Hindus in 
which the only ceremony accompanying a marriage is giving 
a feast to which the members of the two families are invited. 

The marriage of Hindus is complete without consummation ; 
and as girls are almost invariably married before the age of 
puberty, and sometimes long before, consummation is generally 
deferred, it may be, for several years. But all this time the 
parties are husband and wife, and if the husband dies the child 
becomes a widow. The condition of these child widows in 
India is certainly not an enviable one, for practically they can 
never hope to marry again. Whether the second marriage would 
be lawful was a disputed point in Hindu law until an act of 
the Indian Legislature (Act XV. of i860) declared in favour 
of the opinion that the widow might remarry. But the social 
prejudice against remarriage is still very strong, and such 
a marriage rarely takes place. If the widow has inherited 
any property from her husband, she loses it by contracting 
a second marriage. There is no legal restraint upon the number 
of wives that a Hindu may marry, but polygamy is not practised 
so largely as is sometimes supposed. 

Members of the three higher castes are forbidden to marry 
a woman of the same gotra as themselves. Literally a gotra 
means a cattle-yard, and the prohibition is considered to exclude 
marriage between all those who are descended from the same 
male ance.stor through an uninterrupted line of males. 'I'his 
I rule is said not to apply to Sudras. But there is another rule 
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which applies to all Hindus^ and prohibits the marriage of 
a man with a girl descended from his paternal or maternal 
ancestors within the sixth degree. The working out of the rule 
is a little peculiar, but the result is to give a rather wide rule 
of exclusion of both agnates and cognates. There is, however, 
this important exception to these rules of exclusion — that if a 
fit match cannot otherwise be procured, a man may marry a 
girl within the fifth degree on the father’s side and the third 
on the mother’s. Practically this reduces the limit of exclusion 
to that last stated, because no one but the parties themselves 
with whom the choice rested could say whether or no any other 
suitable wife was available to the husband. 

A Hindu must also marry within his caste : a Brahmin must 
marry a Brahmin, a Rajput must marry a Rajput, and a Sudra 
must marry a Sudra, Whether there are any other representa- 
tives of the four original castes is very doubtful, and even the 
claim of the Rajputs to represent the military caste is disputed. 
Still the rule of prohibition is so far clear. But there are innumer- 
able subdivisions of Hindus which are also called castes, and as 
a matter of fact these minor castes do not intermarry. How 
far such marriages would be lawful it is difficult to say. The 
matter is entirely one of custom. The ancient Hindu law 
furnishes no guide on the subject, because under the ancient 
law the intermarriages of persons of different castes, even the 
highest, though they were considered undesirable, were recog- 
nized as legal. Modern Hindus seem disposed to deny the 
validity of marriages between persons of different castes in either 
sense of the term. 

Divorce, in the sense of a rupture of the marriage tie, is not 
known to the true Hindu law. But unchastity deprives a wife 
of all her rights except to a bare maintenance, and this without 
any legal proof. She cannot succeed her husband as his heir, 
and of course she cannot remarry. A little confusion has been 
caused by the fact that a Hindu husband sometimes goes through 
a private ceremony which is erroneously called a divorce. But 
this is only done in order more effectually to bar an unchaste 
wife from succeeding to his property. Some very low castes are, 
however, said to allow a husband to divorce his wife, and even 
to allow the divorced wife to marry again. The single case in 
which a Hindu marriage can be dissolved by a court of law is by 
a proceeding under Act XXI. of i860, which was passed to meet 
the difficulties which arise when one of the parties to a Hindu 
marriage becomes a Christian. In this case, if the convert after 
deliberation during a prescribed time refuses to cohabit any 
longer with the other party, the court may declare the marriage 
tie to be dissolved, and a woman whose marriage has been thus 
dissolved is declared capable of marrying again. 

An interesting chapter in the history of the modern develop- 
ment of Hindu law is that of the practice of what we call Suttee, 
though, properly speaking, the native term (SaH’) 
suttae. (denotes, not a practice, but a person, i.e. a faithful 
wife. The practice in question is that of the widow burning 
herself with her husband when his body is burned after his death. 
This, according to Hindu ideas, is a laudable act of devotion 
on the part of the widow, and when Great Britain first began to 
administer the law in India it was not uncommon. The new- 
comers had not as yet taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of altering the law, but of course British officers did what they 
could to discourage the practice, and especially to prevent any 
pressure being put upon the widow to perform the sacrifice. 
They could also take advantage of any circumstance which 
would render the case an improper one for the performance of the 
sacrifice, as, for example, that compulsion had been put upon 
the widow, or that the burning did not take place with the body 
of the husband. But if the proceedings were according to Hindu 
notions regular, it was contrary to the principles on which the 
governor-general then acted to interfere, and British officers 
had frequently to stand by, and, by not interfering, to give a 
sort of sanction to the sacrifice. When later the servants of 
the East India company began to assume a more direct responsi- 
bility for the government of the country, many suggestions 
were made for legislative interference. But, acting on the 
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salutary principle that it was unwise to interfere in any way 
with the religion of the people, the government abstained from 
doing so. In the meantime a considerable body of opinion 
against the practice had grown up amongst Hindus themselves, 
and at length the government thought it safe to interfere. By 
Regulation XVII. of 1829 widow-burning was declared to be 
a criminal offence. The measure produced no serious opposi- 
tion. There was hardly a single prosecution under this Regula- 
tion ; and from this time the practice of ^dow-burning has 
entirely disappeared from that part of India which is under 
British rule. 

There are certain peculiarities in the relation of father and 
son in India which have given rise to the suggestion that there 
is no relationship between sonship and marriage, 
and that the notion of sonship in India is founded tMd»on, 
entirely on that of ownership — ownership of the 
mother and a consequent ownership of the child. But the 
arguments by which this view is supported do not appear to be 
sufficient. The rights of a father over his son, and of a husband 
over his wife are, it is true, so far like the rights of ownership 
that both are in the nature of rights in rem — that is, they am 
available against any person who infringes them ; but it is 
contrary to established usage to speak of rights over a free 
person as rights of ownership, and no one is prepared to say that 
the wife or child are slaves of the father. There is no reason for 
abandoning in India the ordinary view, that sonship depends 
on marital cohabitation between the father and mother. There 
are undoubtedly in certain special and exceptional cases methods 
of acquiring sons otherwise than by marital cohabitation. But 
these contrivances can only be resorted to when there is no son 
by marriage, and the fiction which, as we shall see, is resorted 
to to conceal the true nature of these contrivances, would be 
entirely meaningless, as would most of the rules which regulate 
them, if sonship in general was based entirely on ownership. 
There were at one time more contrivances than there are now 
for supplying the want of male issue by marriage. At one time 
a son could be begotten for a man who was dead by cohabitation 
of his widow with a member of his family or perhaps even with 
a stranger. This is generally looked upon as a survival of poly- 
andry. But this practice, though alluded to in the Laws of Manu 
as still subsisting, is now entirely obsolete. So there was a 
custom at one time by which a father could appoint a daughter 
to raise up male issue for him. The head of the family could 
also, if he had no son born in wedlock, accept as his own any 
child born in his house whose mother was not known or not 
married. So he could accept as his own the son of his wife bom 
before marriage, or the son of his concubine. In the last three 
cases he may have been, and probably was, himself the father. 
But none of these contrivances for procuring a son is now in use. 
The only contrivance now employed for procuring a son, in the 
absence of one bom in wedlock, is by taking into the family 
the son of another man who is willing to part with him. This is 
called adoption. There are two kinds of adopted sons : one 
called dattaka and the other kritrima. The former is in use 
all over India ; the latter only in Mithila. The following rules 
apply to the dattaka bora of adoption : A man can only adopt 
who is without issue capable of inheriting his property, of 
performing the funeral ceremonies for himself, and of making 
the necessary offerings to his ancestors. A woman cannot adopt. 
But by the authority of her husband, and acting on his behalf, 
she may select a son and receive him into the family. A man 
can adopt a son without his wife’s assent ; nevertheless, the son 
when adopted becomes the son of both parents. 

Hindus consider it a grievous misfortune that the line of male 
descent should be broken. The due performance of the sacrificial 
offerings to the dead is thereby interrupted. Probably this 
explains the great latitude given in some parts of India to the 
widow to adopt a son on behalf of her husband in case he has 
died sonless. There is a text which says, “Nor let a woman 
give or accept a son unless with the assent of her lord.” But the 
lawyers of western India do not consider that any express 
permission to adopt is necessary, and take it for granted that she 
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always has that permission. In Soutliern India, also, the widow 
may adopt without express permission, but the sapindas must 
give their sanction to make the adoption valid. Elsewhere the 
words have received their natural interpretation, namely, that 
the husband must in some way indicate his intention that his 
widow should have authority to adopt. The only person to 
whom an authority to adopt can be given is the wife or widow ; 
and no widow can be compelled to exercise her power to adopt 
if she does not wish to do so. The father 1 ms absolute power 
to give away his son in adoption even without the consent of his 
wife. But her consent is generally asked and obtained before 
the son is given. After the father’s death the widow may give 
a son in adoption. The rule which in former times rendered it 
necessar>" that the nearest male sapinda should be adopted is 
obsolete, and the adoption of a stranger is valid, although nearer 
relatives otherwise suitable are in existence. A man may adopt 
any child whose mother he could have married if she had been 
sir^le ; if he could not have done so, then he cannot adopt her 
child. The reason given in the text i.s that the adopted son must 
bear the resemblance of a son. This recalls the dictum of the 
Roman law — adoptio naturam imiiatur. The adopted son and 
the adopting father must be of the same caste. The period 
fixed for adoption by the three higher castes is before the cere- 
mony of upandyana, or investiture of the child with the thread 
which these castes always wear over the left shoulder. For 
Sudras, who have no thread, the period Ls prior to the marriage 
of the child. There has been much difference of opinion as to 
whether an only son can be given and received in adoption. 
It is now settled that tlte texts wliich discountenance this 
adoption do not constitute a prohibition which the law will 
enforce. 

There is sometimes a difficulty in ascertaining whether or no 
an adoption has actually taken place, 'rherc must he a final 
giving and receiving of the child in adoption, and for Sudras 
nothing more is required. For the twice-born classes it is not 
finally settled whether any religious ceremony is actually 
necessary in order to render the adoption valid. But some 
religious ceremony in almost all cases accompanies the adoption, 
so that the absence of any such ceremony will always raise a 
suspicion that the adoption, though it may have been contem- 
plated and some steps taken towards it, had not been finally 
completed. If an adoption were in itself invalid, no acquie.scencc 
and no lapse of time could make it valid — ^just as an invalid 
marriage could not be similarly validated. But acctuiescence 
by the family would be strong evidence of the validity of an 
adoption, and the rules of limitation by barring any suit in which 
the question could be raised might render the adoption practically 
unassailable. 

The kritrima adoption is altogether different ; although the 
adopted son j)erforms the ceremonies for his adopting father’s 
family, and has a right to succeed, he is nevertheless not cut off 
from his own family. A person of any age may be adopted, and 
he must be old enough to be able to consent to the adoption, as 
without this consent it camiot take place. In this form a female 
can adopt, and no ceremonies are required. 

Authorities.— Hindu Law ; J. D. Mayne, H%ndu Law (London, 
i 8 cj 2 ) ; Colebrooke'a TreaUses on the Hindu Law of Initeritance 
(Calcutta, 1810) ; Stokes’s Hindu Law Books (Madras, 1865) ; West 
and Buhler, A Digest of the Hindu Law of Inheritance (Bombay, 
1878) ; Jopendra Nath Bhattacharya, A Commentary on Hindu 
Law (Calcutta, 1K94) ; Rajkumar Sarvadhikan, Principles of the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance (Calcutta, x88z^ ; Goar(x>dass Banerjee, 
The Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhana (Calcutta, 1 896) ; Jogendra 
Chundar, Principles of Hindu Law (Calcutta, 1906). 

5. Makofumedan Law, — ^The Mahommedan law is alway.s 
spoken of by Mahommedans as a sacred law, and as contained 
in the Koran. But the Koran itself could not have supplied 
the wants even of the comparatively rude tribes to whom it was 
first addressed. Still less has it proved sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements of successive generations. No doubt the great 
veneration which Mahommedans have for the Koran has caused 
them to be less progressive than members of other religious 
creeds. But in human affairs some change is inevitable, and 


the law of the Koran, like other sacred laws, has had to undergo 
the supplementary and transforming influence of custom and 
interpretation, though not of legislation. This direct method 
of changing the law by human agency, natural and simple as 
it appears to us, is scarcely acknowledged by Orientals even 
in the present day, except in the rare instances in which it has 
been forced upon them by Western authority. But besides 
custom and interpretation, another inffuence of a special kind 
has been brought to bear upon Mahommedan law. Besides those 
utterances which the Prophet himself announced as the inspired 
message of (kwl, whatever he was supposed to have said and 
whatever he was supposed to have done have been relied upon 
as furnishing a rule for guidance, Tlxis tradition (sunna) is only 
to be accepted if it can be traced up to a narrator at first hand, 
though it would be rash to say that the chain of evidence is 
always very strong. Mahommedans also, in support of a legal 
rule for which there is no direct authority, resort to the argument 
from analogy (kiyas). The principle involved in a rule for whicli 
authority con be quoted is extended so as to cover other analogous 
cases. There have also been accepted amongst Mahommedans, 
as authoritative, certain opinions on points of law delivered 
by those who were actual companions of the Prophet ; these 
opinions are spoken of collectively under the name of ijma. 
Some of these methods of extending aivi modifying the law have 
produced changes which it would be very difficult to reconcile 
with a strict adherence to the language of Uie Koran (see the 
Introduction to the Carps da Droit Ottoman^ by George Young ; 
Oxford, 1905). The Mahommedans of India generally are 
Sunnites of tlic Hanaiite school. The two principal authorities 
on Mahommedan law to which recourse is had by the courts 
in India are the Iledaya and tlic Futwa Alumgiri. The Hedaya 
was translated into English by Mr Hamilton. The Futwa 
Alumgiri was compiled under the orders of the emperor 
Aurungzib Alumgir. It is a collection of the opinions of learned 
Mahommedans on points of law. It has not been translated, 
but it forms the basis of Uxe Digest oj Mahommedan Law compiled 
by Neil Btiillie. The Maliommedan law, like the Hindu law, 
is a personal law. It is essentially so in its nature. Person.s 
of any other religion are to a large extent outside its pale. And 
in India, in civil matters, its application has been expressly 
limited to Mahommedans. At one time endeavour was made 
to administer the Mahommedan criminal law as the general 
territorial law of India, but it had constantly to be amended, 
and it was at length abolished and the penal code substituted. 
To be a Mahommedan, and so to claim to be governed by the 
Maliommedan law, it is necessary to profess the Mahommedan 
faith. 

All that we find on the subject of intestate succession in the 
Koran are certain directions as to the shares which certain 
members of the family are to take in the estate of 
their deceased relative. So far as they go, these are ^ucLaa^on. 
rules of distribution — that is to say, they depend, not 
on consanguinity only, but on certain equitable considerations, 
by whicli rules founded on consanguinity are modified. But these 
latter rules, thougli nowhere laid down in the Koran, still play 
a large part in Mahommedan law. Tlicre can be no doubt that 
they represent the pre-existing Arabian custom, which it was not 
the intention of the Prophet to displace, but only to modify. 
The claimants under these rules take whatever is left after the 
specific sliares assigned by the Koran to individual members 
of the family liave been satisfied ; if in any case there are no 
such shares, they take the whole. The Arabic term for this 
class of heirs is asabahj which literally means persons connected 
by a ligament. The term used by English writers is “ residuaries,” 
but this description of them has the disadvantage that it entirely 
loses sight of the connexion on which the claim to succeed is 
based. They would be more correctly described as the agnates ” 
of the deceased, but the term “ residuaries ” is too firmly estab- 
lished to be displaced. Those persons who take a share of the 
property, under the specific rules laid down in the Koran, we 
call “ sharers/’ and this word has acquired a technical meaning ; 
it is not used to describe those who can claim a portion of the 
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estate in any other way. It is haardly hkely that females, or 
relatnres toough females, had my daim to the succeaston under 
any Arabian custom, nor, except so far as they arc made sharers, 
arc they recognized by the Koran as having a title to succeed. 
'Hie proper description of this class of persons is zavi-uUarkam, 
“ uterine killed/’ and they have, in default of other heirs, 
established a daim to succeed. En^h writers have erroneously 
called them “ distant kindred,*’ but distance has nothing to do 
with the matter. 

Them is no right of primogeniture under Mahommedan law ; 
there is a general preference of males over females, and if males 
and fenaales take together as residuaries by an express provision 
of the Koran, each male takes os much as two females. Females 
are also expressly forbidden by the Koran to take more than 
two-thirdis of the property ; but in the application of these two 
rules the shares of the mother and the wife are not included. 
No person can claim to take any portion of the property who 
traces his relationship to the deceased through a living person, but 
this rule does not apply to brothers and sisters whose mother 
is alive. If several persons all stand in the same degree of 
Tclaticmship to the deceased, they take equally, pet caput and 
not per stirpem. 

It will now be convenient to state the rules for finding which 
of the agnates take as residuaries of the deceased. Th^ are, 
in ordinary circumstances, the male agnates only, and the ruk 
in question depends upon a classificatibn of the male agnates 
whi^ is common in other parts of the world. Every famdy 
consisting of several generations of male agnates may be broken 
up into groups, each of which has a separate common ancestor 
of its own. Thus, suppose A to be the person from whom the 
descent is to be traced. A belongs to a large group of persoirs, 
all of whom are males descended from a common ancestor D. 
But A and his or her own male descendants form a smaller 
group, w'hicli we may call the group A. This is the first doss 
of male agnates of A. Then suppose A to be the son or daughter 
of B, excluding those who are descendants of A, and as such 
included in the first class, the remaining male descendants of B 
will form the second class of male agnates of A. In like manner 
we get a third class of male agnates of A who are descendants 
of C, excluding those who are descendants of A or B ; and a 
fourth class of male agnates of A who are descendants of D, 
excluding those who arc descendants of A, B, or<^. This classi- 
fication can obviously be carried through as many generations 
as we please. Mahommedan lawyers adopt this classification 
with only one difference. Between the first and second classes 
they interpose a class consisting entirely of the direct male 
ancestors, which they call the “ root,” so that tlie male descend- 
ants of A (the person whose heirs are in question) would be the 
first class of residuaries. B, C, D, &c., would be the second class 
of residuaries ; the male descendants of B, other than the 
descendants of A, would be the third class of residuaries ; the 
male descendants of C, other than the descendants of B and A, 
would be the fourth class of residuaries, and so on. In order 
to find the residuaries who are to succeed, we have only to take 
the classes in their order, and of the highest class which is 
represented to select the nearest to the deceased. If there are 
several who are equidistant, they will take equally per caput. 

The sharers are, of course, those to whom a share is assigned 
by the Koran. They are (i) the father, (2) lineal male ancestors, 
whom Mahommedans call the “ true grandfathers,” (5) uterine 
half-brothers, i.e, the half-brothers by the mother, (4) daughters, 
(5) daughters of a son, or other direct male descendant, whom 
we call daughters of a son how low and soever, (6) the mother, 
(7) true grandmothers, i.e, female ancestors into whose line no 
male except a lineal male ancestor enters, (8) full sisters, (9) 
consanguine half-sister, i,e. half-sisters by the father, (10) uterine 
half-sisters, (11) the husband, (12) the wives. The right to a 
share and amount of it depends upon the state of the family. 
Under Mahommedan law not onl^, as elsewhere, the nearer 
relative excludes the more remote, but there are special rules of 
total or partial exclusion arising out of the equitable considera- 
tions upon which all rules of distribution are based. 
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These rules ore best shown by taking the case oi each member 
of the family in turn, and at the same time k will be useful to 
explain the general position of each member. Fhst, the sons. 
They take no share, but they are first in the first class of reaidu- 
aries, and their position is a very strong one; they exclude 
entirely sisters and daughters from a shme, and they reduce 
considerably the shares of the husband, the widows, and the 
mother. The position of the other male descendants is very 
similar to that of the sons. They are not shairers ; they are 
residuaries of the first dass, and will take as such if the inter- 
mediate persons are dead. They reduce the shares of some 
of the sharers, but not to the same extent as the sons. The father 
is a residuary of the second class, and the first in that class. 
But he is also a sharer, and as such is entitled to a share e£ one^ 
sixth. He con take in both capacities. The father’s father is 
also a residuary of the second class, and he is a sharer, entitled 
to a share of one-sixth, but of course he cannot take either as 
sharer or residuary if the father is alive. The position of any true 
grandfather is analogous. An only daughto takes as sharer 
one-half of the property, two or more daughters take one-third 
between them. But sons exclude dau^ters from a share, and 
they would get nothing. Naturally this was considered unjust, 
and a remedy has been found by making the dau^ters what 
are called '' residuaries in right of their brothers,” each daughter 
taking half of what a son takes. The mother gets a share of 
one-sixth when there is a child of tlie deceased, or a child of any 
son how low and soever ; also when there are two or more 
brothers or sisters. In any other case her share is one-third. 
If, however, the wife, or the husband (as the case may be), 
and the father are alive, the share of the mother is only oncnthird 
of what remains after deducting the share exf the husband or the 
wife. The brother is never a sharer. He is a residuary of tlie 
third class, and he excludes some sharers. The daughters of a 
son how low and soever get a share of two-thirds between them 
if there are several ; if there is only one she gets one-half. But 
the daughters of a son are excluded by any direct male descendant 
who is nearer to the deceased than themselves, or at the same 
distance from him. If, Iwwever, they are cxduded by a person 
who is at the same distance from the deceased as themselves, 
Mahommedan lawyers again say that they come in as residuaries 
in right of that person, each female as usual taking half as much 
as each male. Of course the daughters of a son may also be 
excluded by the daughters having exhausted the two-thirds 
allotted to females. A single sister takes a share of one-half ; 
several sisters take two-thirds between them. Sisters are 
excluded from a share by any residuary of the first class, and 
their own brothers also exclude them, but in the latter case they 
take as residuaries in ri^t of their brothers, each sister taking 
half what a brother takes. So, again, the sisters may be excluded 
from a share by the daughters or daughters of sons having 
exhausted the two-thirds allotted to females, and the residue 
would go to the nearest male agnate — that is, the uncle or the 
nepliew of the deceased, or some more distant relative. To 
prevent this Mahommedan lawyers say that in this case the 
sisters are residuaries, basing their assertion upon a somewhat 
vague tradition. The share of the husband in the property 
of the wife is one-fourth if there are surviving children, one-half 
if there are none. The share of the widow in the property of her 
deceased husband is one-eighth if there are surviving children, 
one-fourth if there are not The nearest true grandmother takes 
a share of one-sixth. If there are several equidistant, they take 
one-sixth between them. The uterine half-brothers take a share 
of one-third when there is only one, but they are excluded by 
any direct descendant and by any direct male ascendant. U terine 
half-sisters are in the same position as uterine half-brothers. 
Consanguine half-brothers are residuaries of the same class 
as brothers, but only take in default of full brothers. Con- 
sanguine half-siaters take a share of two-thirds, or if there is only 
one she takes a share of one-half. But if there is a full sister 
also, the full sister takes one-half, and the consanguine sisters 
one-aixth between them. The consanguine half-sisters, like the 
full sisters, are excluded from a share by the children and the 
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father of the deceased, and also by full brothers and consanguine 
brothers ; but in the last case they come in again as residuaries, 
taking half what a brother takes. 

The sharers must of course, unless excluded, be all satisfied 
before anything is taken by the rcsiduaries. But the sharers 
may not only exhaust the property ; there may not be enough 
to satisfy all the claimants. Thus, if a man died leaving a wife, 
a mother and two daughters, the shares are one-fourth, one- 
sixth and two-thirds, and the sum of the shares being greater 
than unity, they cannot all be satisfied. The difficulty is met 
by decreasing the shares rateably, in other words, by increasing 
the common denominator of the fractions so as to produce unity ; 
hence the process is called the “ increase.” The converse case 
arises when the shares of the sharers do not exhaust the property, 
but there are no residuaries to take what remains. It has been 
doubted whether the residue does not fall to the government as 
htma vacantia. But it is now settled that the surplus is to be 
divided rateably amongst the sharers in proportion to their 
shares. The process is called the “ return.” The husband and 
the wife are excluded from the benefit of the return. If there 
are no sharers, the whole estate will go to the residuaries. If 
there are neither sharers nor residuaries, it will go to the (so- 
called) distant kindred. Their claim is strong on equitable 
grounds, as some of them are very near relations ; such, for 
example, as a daughter’s children or a sister’s children. Never- 
theless their claim has been doubted, and it must be admitted 
that there is no very clear ground upon which it can be based. 
They are not mentioned as sharers in the Koran, and it is not 
very clear how, as cognates, they could have been recognized 
by any ancient Arabian custom. However, their claim is now 
well established, and, in default of both sharers and residuaries, 
they succeed on a plan somewhat resembling that on which 
male agnates are classified as residuaries. If all the claimants 
fail the property goes to the government, but there is one peculiar 
case. Supposing a man dies leaving a widow, or a woman dies 
leaving a husband, and no other relative. There is then a residue 
and no one whatever to take it, as the husband and wife are 
excluded from the return. Strictly speaking, it would fall to 
the government as bona vacantia^ but the claim is never made, 
and would now be considered as obsolete, the husband or wife 
being allowed to take the property. 

Under Mahommedan law there are certain grounds upon 
which a person who would otherwise succeed as heir to a deceased 
person would be disqualified. These .grounds are — (i) that the 
claimant slew the deceased by an act which, under Mahommedan 
law, would entail expiation or retaliation, and this would include 
homicide by misadventure ; (2) that the claimant is a slave ; 
(3) that he is an infidel, t.e. not of the Mahommedan faith. The 
second impediment cannot now have any application in India ; 
the third has been removed by Act 21 of 1850. There is a rule 
of Mahommedan law that if tv/o persons die in circumstances 
which render it impossible to determine which died first, 
as, for example, if both went down in the same ship, for the 
purposes of succession it is to be assumed that both died 
simultaneously. 

Mahommedan lawyers appear always to have recognized 
the validity of wills, and they are said to be recognized by a 
Teatm^ passage in the Koran. But the power of testamentary 
meatary disposition is restricted within very narrow limits. 
aaccea^ Jt only extends to one-third of the property after the 
payment of debts and funeral expenses. There is no 
hint of this restriction in the Koran, and it rests upon tradition. 
If the one-third has been exceeded the legacies must be reduced 
rateably. The heirs, however, by assenting to the legacies, 
may render them valid even though they exceed the prescribed 
amount. There is no restriction as to the form of making a will ; 
it may be either oral or written. A legacy cannot be given to an 
heir. Mahommedan law contains some very simple and wise 
provisions for preventing the reckless and often unjust disposi- 
tions of property which persons are apt to make upon the 
approach of death. A man who is “ sick,” that is, who is 
suffering from illness which ends in death, can only give away 


one- third of his property ; and if he has adso made a will contain- 
ing legacies, the gifts and the legacies must be added together 
in the computation of the disposable one-third. So long as 
slaves had a money value, the value of the slaves liberated by a 
man on his deathbed was also included, which reminds us of the 
Lex Furia Caninia of the Roman law. Another transaction 
by which the restriction on the testamentary power might be 
eluded is that called mohahat. By this is meant a transaction 
in the form of a sale, but which, from the inadequacy of the price 
named, is obviously intended as a gift. If such a transaction is 
entered into during “sickness,” the loss to the estate would 
have to be reckoned in computing the disposable one-third. 
But liYitmohabat transaction takes precedence of legacies. Another 
obvious mode of eluding the restriction on the testamentary 
power is the acknowledgment by a man on his deathbed of a 
fictitious debt ; and it would seem that such acknowledgments 
ought to have been put under restriction. But Mahommedans, 
like other Orientals, have a useful, though possibly a superstitious, 
dread of leaving the debts of a deceased person unpaid, and it is 
this, no doubt, which has prevented their questioning the 
deathbed acknowledgment of a debt, even though there is every 
reason to believe it to be fictitious. All that has been done is to 
prescribe that debts of health should be paid before debts of 
sickness, and that debts cannot be acknowledged by a sick man 
in favour of an heir. 

When a Mahommedan dies, the funeral expenses and the 
creditors must first be paid ; then the legatees, then the claims 
of the sharers, and, lastly, those of the residuaries ; 
or, if there are neither sharers nor residuaries, those 
of the (so-called) distant kindred. The administration 
of the estate need present no difficulties if there are no disputes, 
and if there is some one empowered to take possession of the 
property, to get in the debts, to satisfy the creditors, and 
distribute the assets amongst the various claimants ; and such a 
person may be appointed by a Mahommedan in his will, who 
will perform these duties. He is called a wasiy and he is in a 
position very similar to an executor under English law. But if 
there is no wasiy even if there are no disputes, there may be a 
good deal of trouble. It would have been in accordance with 
the spirit of Mahommedan law, and with general principles of 
equity, if an officer of the courts established under British rule 
had been regularly empowered to take possession of the property, 
and to take such measures as were necessary to ensure all the 
claimants being satisfied in their proper order. But this view 
of their powers has not been taken by the courts in India ; 
recently, however, they have been enabled by legislation to 
grant the power of administering the estate to a single person. 

There is scarcely any part of Europe or Asia where the creation 
of fictitious relationships is altogether unknown. In many 
cases the object of the creation is simply to obtain an 
heir. This is the object of adoption amongst modem 
Hindus, and it is this, no doubt, which has led some 
persons to speak of Hindu adoption as a rudimentary 
will. But adoption, as such, has never obtained a footing in 
Mahommedan law. The fictitious relationships which that law 
recognizes are based upon a different idea. There was in early 
times a widespread notion that every man must belong to 
some family either as a freeman or a slave. The family to which 
a slave belongs is always that of his owner, and that of a freeman 
is generally indicated by his birth. But a liberated slave has no 
family, at least no recognized family ; and as he cannot stand 
alone, it was necessary to attach him to some family. Now, 
just as in Roman law the freedman became a member of his 
master’s family under the relationship of patronus and cliensy 
so in Mahommedan law a liberated slave becomes a member of 
the master’s family under the relationship called mawalaU The 
object, of course, was to make the master’s family liable for the 
consequences of the wrongful acts of the freed slave. As a 
compensation for the liability undertaken by the master’s 
family, in default of residuaries of the slave’s own blood (who 
can only be his own direct descendants), the master’s family 
arc entitled to succeed as what are called “ residuaries for special 
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cause/’ Of course the relationship of master and slave cannot 
now be created, and it is scarcely probable that any case of 
inheritance could arise in which it came into question. The 
relationship of mawalat may, under Mahommedan law, also be 
created in a case where a freeman is converted to Islam. From 
a Mahommedan point of view he then stands alone, and would 
be required to attach himself to some Mahommedan family. 
The form of the transaction exactly indicates the nature of it. 
The party wishing to attach himself says to the person ready to 
receive him, “ Thou art my kinsman, and shalt be my successor 
after my death, paying for me any fine or ransom to which I 
may be liable.” In this case also the family of the person who 
receives the convert is entitled, in default of other residuaries, 
to succeed to him as ” residuaries for special cause.” But this 
transaction can have no meaning under English law, which docs 
not recognize the joint responsibility of the family, and it is 
therefore also obsolete. In the case of mawalat the rights of the 
persons concerned are not reciprocal. The person received 
gains no right of inheritance in the family into which he enters, 
and incurs no responsibility for their acts. An important part 
may still be played in Mahommedan law by the creation of 
relationships by acknowledgment. Any such relationship may 
be created, provided that the parentage of the person acknow- 
ledged is unknown ; a person of known parentage cannot be 
acknowledged. The age, sex and condition of the person 
acknowledged must also be such that the relationship is not an 
impossible one ; for, as was said in the Roman law, fictio naturam 
imitaiur. The relationship thus constituted is, in the case of a 
father, mother, child or wife, complete, and must be treated 
for all purposes as having a real existence. But in any other 
case the acknowledgment, although good as between the parties 
thereto, has no effect upon the rights of other parties. The 
acknowledgment which we have just been considering contem- 
plates the possibility at any rate, and in most cases the certainty, 
that the relationship is entirely fictitious, and has no connexion 
with any rule of evidence in whatever sense the term is understood. 
But there is a rule of Mahommedan law that, in cases where the 
paternity of a child is in dispute, the acknowledgment of the child 
by the father is conclusive. Whether this would now be main- 
tained in face of the Evidence Act 1870, which deals with cases 
of conclusive evidence, and expressly repeals all previously 
existing rules of evidence, may be doubtful. 

Marriage is a transaction based upon consent between a 
man and a woman, or between persons entitled to represent 
them. The result of the transaction is that certain 
MMtrtmge, relationships involving legal rights and duties 

are created by the law, and these are not wholly under the 
control of the parties. But as to some of them, to some extent 
they may be regulated by agreement, and it is customary 
amongst Mahommedans at the time of a marriage to come to 
such an agreement. The only condition necessary to the con- 
stituting of a valid marriage between persons of full age is the 
consent of the parties. It is, however, the practice to conclude 
the transaction in the presence of two males, or one male and 
two female witnesses ; and the omission of this formality would 
always throw a doubt upon the intention of the parties finally 
to conclude a marriage. It is even said that the absence of such 
witnesses would justify a judge in annulling the marriage. Minors 
of either sex may be given in marriage by their guardian, and the 
transaction will be irrevocable if the guardian be the father or 
any direct male ascendant. In any other case the marriage 
may be repudiated when the minor arrives at the age of puberty, 
but the repudiation is not effectual until confirmed by a judge 
of the civil court. A marriage may be conducted through 
agents. A woman can have only one husband ; a man can 
have four wives ; if he married a fifth the marriage would be 
annulled by a judge on the application of the woman. Mahom- 
medans have a table of prohibited degrees within which parties 
cannot marry not very dissimilar to that in force in Great 
Britain. Nor can a man be married at the same time to two 
women nearly related to each other, as to two sisters. It is also 
considered that if a woman take a child to nurse she contracts 
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a sort of maternity towards it, and that if a boy and girl arc 
nursed by the same woman they become brother and sister, and, 
in a general way, it is said ” that whatever is prohibited in 
consanguinity is prohibited in fosterage ” ; but it is doubtful 
whether the law goes so far. The widow, or a divorced womw, 
is not allowed to marry again during her iddut. This is a period 
of chastity which a woman is bound to observe in order to avoid 
confusion of issue. If she is pregi^t it lasts until the child is 
bom ; if not, then in case of divorce it lasts through three 
period of menstruation ; if she is a widow it lasts for four 
months and ten days. A Mahommedan man cannot marry an 
idolatress, but Jews and Christians are not thereby excluded, 
because, ^though infidels, they are not idolatresses. A woman 
is forbidden by Mahommedan law to marry any one who is not 
a Mahommedan ; but if the marriage took place in conformity 
with the Act of 1872 it might be valid, if it amounted to a 
repudiation by the woman of her Mahommedanism. It is 
important to remember, when considering the validity of a 
M^ommedan marriage, that a distinction is drawn litween 
marriages which are simply void (baitl) and those which 
only be annulled by judicial decision (fartd), for such a decision 
has no retrospective effect, so that the children already bora are 
legitimate ; and if no step is taken to obtain such a decision 
during the existence of the marriage, it cannot be questioned 
afterwards. What marriages are absolutely void, and what are 
only capable of being declared void, is not very clearly settled, 
but the evident leaning of Mahommedan law is against absolute 
invalidity, and there is strong authority for the opinion that no 
marriages are absolutely void except a marriage by a woman 
who has a husband living and such as are declared to be in- 
cestuous. 

A Mahommedan has the absolute right to divorce his wife 
whenever he pleases without assigning any reason whatever 
for doing so. There are, however, very strong social 
reasons which have considerable influence in restraining 
the arbitrary exercise of the power. The power to divorce 
remains notwithstanding any formal promise by the husband 
not to exercise it, and it is even said that a divorce pronounced 
in a state of intoxication, or by a slip of the tongue, or under 
coercion, is valid. The divorce can, however, be revoked by the 
husband, but not after it has been three times pronounced, 
or after the iddut has been passed by the woman. Nor can the 
husband remarry his divorced wife unless she has been again 
married, and has been again divorced or become a widow, and 
the intermediate marriage must have been consummated. 
The power to divorce a wife may be entrusted by the husband 
to an agent acting on his behalf, and this contrivance is some- 
times made use of to enable a woman’s friends to rid her of her 
husband if he ill-treats her. The husband may even empower 
the wife to divorce herself. If the husband or the wife should 
happen to die whilst the divorce is still revocable, he or she 
will inherit ; and even a triple repudiation pronounced during 
” sickness,” that is death-sickness, will not deprive the woman 
of her inheritance if the iddut has not been passed. Of course 
there is nothing to prevent the husband and the wife from 
agreeing to a divorce, and to the terms on which it is to take 
place, and such an arrangement is very common. The treatment 
of the wife by the husband is not a ground upon which the 
marriage can be dissolved, but the impotence of the husband 
is a ground of dissolution. The courts in India consider that 
they have the power under Mahommedan law to grant a decree 
for the restitution of conjugal rights. 

Dower in Mahommedan law is in the nature of a gift from the 
husband to the wife on the marriage, like the donatio propter 
nuptias of the Roman law, or the morgengabe of 
Teutonic nations. It may be either ” prompt,” that ' 

is, payable at once, or the payment of it may be deferred, or 
it may be partly the one and partly the other. The amount of 
the dower and the time of payment ought to be settled by 
agreement before the marriage takes place ; if this is not done 
there is some trouble in ascertaining the rights of the parties. 
It seems clear that a woman is entitled as a matter of right to 
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what is calkd a “ proper ” dower. If tlie dower is payable at 
once the woman may, before consiunmatioin, refuse herself 
to her husband unless it is paid ; whether she can do so after 
consummation is doubtful. If the husband capriciously re- 
pudiates the wife before consummation, or the wife before 
consummation repudiates the husband for his misconduct, 
then half tlm dower agreed on must be paid. If it is her mis- 
conduct which has caused the repudiation, she is not entitled 
to anything. Deferred dower becomes payable on the dissolution 
of the marriage either by death or by divorce. Probably a 
judge, when c^led upon to dissolve or annul a marriage, could 
make reasonable stipulations as to the dower. The dower is 
the wife’s own property, and, as the wife is entirely independent 
of the husband in regard to her property, she can sue him or 
his representatives for the dower like an>^ other creditor. Mahom- 
medans generally before marriage enter into a formal contract 
whicli regulates not only the dower, but various other matters 
under the consol of the parties, such as the visits the wife is 
to pay or receive, the amount of liberty which she is to have 
and so forth. 

The right of pre-emption under Mahommedan law is the 
right of a third person, in certain circumstances, to step in and 
take the place of a buyer, at the same price and on 
empiton. same conditions as the buyer has purdiased. 

It applies only to the purchase of real property, and 
it can only be exercised upon one of the three following grounds : 
(i) That the claimant is owner of property contiguous to that 
^Id ; (2) that he is a co-sharer in the property of which a share 
is being sold ; (3) that he is a participator in some right over 
the property, such, for example, a.<; a right of way over it. The 
claimant must announce his claim as soon as he hears of the sale, 
and he must follow up this announcement by a further claim 
in the presence of witnesses and of the seller, or, if possession 
has been transferred, of the buyer. 

Mahommedan law, so far as it is administered by the courts 
of British India for Sunnites of the Htuiafite school— that is, 
for the great bulk of Mahommedans — has attained a fair degree 
of precision, owing to the care bestowed on their decisions by 
the judges of those courts, and the assistance derived from 
Mahommed^ lawyers. But much difficulty is exjxirienced i 
as soon as we come to deal with Mahommedans of any other 
description. No doubt in India any clearly-established custom 
prevalent amongst a well-defined body of persons would be 
recognized, or any rule of law founded upon texts which they 
accepted as authoritative. But it is not alw'ays easy to deter- 
mine when these conditions have been satisfied. And to allow 
Mahommedans to set up a standard of rights and duties different 
from that of the bulk of their correligionists without this proof 
would lead not only to confusion but injustice. There is the 
further difficulty that Mahommedan law, as applied to any 
Mahommedans except those of the Ilanafite school, has as yet 
been comparatively little studied by modern lawyers, so that 
SbUh certain can be said about it. There 

Sy§tem. however, a considerable body of Shiites in India 
whose legal system undoubtedly differs in some material 
particulars from that of the Sunnites. The MahommedaDS 
of Oudh are generally Shiites, and Shiah families, mostly of 
Persian descent, are to be found in other parts of India. The 
following points seem clear. A marriage which the parties 
agree shall last for a fixed time, even for a few hours only, is a 
valid marriage, and at the expiration of the time agreed on the 
marriage ceases to exist. The relatives of the deceased, whether 
male or female, and whether tracing their connexion through 
hiales or females, may be sharers or residuaries. Both us sharers 
and residuaries 'the children can claim to take the place of their 
parents in the succession upon the principle of what we call 
representation. If there arc parents or descendants of the 
deceased, and the sharers do not exhaust the property, the 
surplus is distributed amongst the sharers of that class in pro- 
portion to their shares. If the property is not sufficient to pay 
m full the shares of all the sharers, the shares do not abate 
rateably ; €.g. as between daughters and the parents, or the 
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husband, or the wife of the deceased the whole deduction is 
made from the daughters’ share. 
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Mahommedan Law (London, 1865) ; Sir R. K. WUaon, Jntrodmetion 
io the Stt4dy of Mahommedan Law (London, 1894) ; Digest of AngUh 
Mahommedan Law (London, 1895) ; Charles HamUton, The He^^a 
translated ^ndon, 1791) ; Syed Ameer Ali, Lectures on mahommedan 
iMw (2 vols., Calcutta, 1891, 1894) ; Mahomed Ynsoof, Tagore Law 
Lectures (Calcutta, 1893) ; AMrod v. Kremer, Cuiiurgesakiohte des 
Orients (2 voU., Vienna, 1875). (W, I4x.) 

INIHAN MUTINY, THB, tlie great revolt of the Bengal native 
army in 1&57, which led to the transfearcaice of Indian government 
from the East India company to the crown in 1858. The 
mediate cause of the Mutiny was the great disproportion between 
the numbers of British and native troops in India, which gave 
the sepoys an exaggerated notion of their powier ; its immediate 
causes were a series of circumstances which promoted active 
discontent with British rule. 

During the century whicli elapsed between tlie victory of 
Pl^sey and the outbreak at Meerut, the East India company 
relied mairdy on native troops with a stiffening of 
I 3 ritish soldiers— especially artillery — for the successful timm tn the 
conduct of its wars. The warlike Hindu and Mahom- f^attve 
medan races supplied excellent fighting material, when 
led by British officers, and the sepoy army took a distinguished 
part in every Indian battle, from Assaye to Gujarat. At the 
close of Lord Dalhousie's administration (1856) British India 
was held by some 233,000 native and some 45,000 British troops 

roughly a proportion of 5 to i. It was already clear to some 
of tlie men who knew India best that this was a dangerous state 
of things, though when the Mutan>^ broke out the relative numbers 
were 257,000 native to 36,000 British soldiers. It had long been 
a fundamental principle of Indian government that the sepoy 
would always be true to his salt — knowing, as Macaulay wrote 
in 1840, tlmt there was not another state in India which wodd 
not, in spite of the most solemn promises, leave him to die 
of hu^cr in a ditch as soon as he had ceased to be useful. But 
the history of the sepoy array might have shown that this was 
an over-estimate of its loyalty. As early as 1764 it was necessary 
to stamp out mutiny by blowing thirty sepoys away from guns. 
In 1806 the family of Tippoo Sultan pjroduced a dangerous 
mutiny at Vellore, which was nipped in the bud by the prompt 
action of Gillespie and his dragoons. In 1824 the 47th Bengal 
infantry refused to marcdi wh^ it was ordered for service in 
Burma, and after being decimated by British artillery was 
struck out of the army list. In 1844, after the disasters of the 
Afghan war had shaken prestige of British arms in India, 
no less than seven native regiments broke into open mutiny 
over grievances both real and fancied ; and this time the old 
stern measures were not adopted to stamp out military dis- 
obedience. Lord Ellenlxjrough often said that a general mutiny 
of the native army was the only real danger with which the 
British empire in India was threatened, and his warning was 
solemnly repeated by Sir Charles Napier. A still more explicit 
warning was uttered by General Jacob, who declared in 1853 
that the normal state of the Bengal army was a state of mutiny, 
and wrote to The Times as follows : “ There is more danger 
to our Indian empire from the state of the Bengal army, from 
the feeling which there exists between the native and the Euro- 
pean, and thence spreads throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, than from all other causes combined. Let govern- 
ment look to this ; it is a serious and most important truth.” 

The causes which, in the middle of the 19th century, were 
thus tending to sap the long^tried fidelity of the sepoy army 
were partly military and partly racial. The pro- 
fessional conditions of the sepoy’s career, especially 
in Be^l, were no longw so tempting os they had 
been in the first generations of the company’s rule. 

The pay and privileges of the sepoy were steadily being dimin- 
ished, md theiincreaiied demands made on the army by the great 
'extension of the company's territoiy were by no means fateful 
to the average Bengal sepoy. Owing to the siEadar system, under 
whidi the Indian sowar pirovided his own twrse and provender 
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*m return for a monthly wage, the Indian cavsdry were almost 
to a man in debt, and therefore favoured any attempt to upset 
the existmg regime, and with it to wipe out the moneylender 
and his bo^s ; and the general eidistment order passed in July 
1856, for the purposes (5 the war in Persia, made the Hindu 
sepoys afraid of leasing caste by crossing the sea. 

The Indian government failed to take sufficient account of 
the social and religious feelings of their native soldiers, whilst 
a rigid insistence on the principle of seniority had greatly 
diminished the efficiency of the British regimental officers. 
Out of 73 mutinous regiments, only four colonels were found 
worthy of other commands. At the same time, there were 
deeper reasons for discontent with British rule, which specially 
affected the classes from which the Bengal sepoys were drawn. 
Chief among these was Dalhousie’s policy of annexation, which 
brought under British dominion such small states as Satara, 
Nagpur and Jhansi, and finally the kingdom of Oudh. The 
insistence on the right of lapse, i.e. the refusal to allow an adopted 
son to inherit a native throne, and the threat of annexation on 
purely humanitarian grounds seriously alarmed the native 
princes of India, besides creating a class of malcontents, among 
whom the Nana Sahib, the adopted heir of the peshwa, made 
himself most infamous. The annexation of Oudh, which was 
the chief recruiting ground of the Bengal army, probably caused 
wider disaffection in the ranks of that army than any other 
act or omission of the government. There can also be little 
doubt that the social reforms of Lord Dalhousie and his pre- 
decessors had disturbed men’s minds in Bengal. Thus the 
Brahmans were offended at the prohibition of suttee and female 
infanticide, the execution of Brahmans for capital offences, 
the re -marriage of widows, the spread of missionary effort 
and the extension of Western education. The Mahommedan 
zemindars were injured by the reassessment of the land revenue, 
which was carried through in the interests of the ryots, and 
the power of the zemindars was formidable, while that of the 
ly^ots was negligible ; though it must be remembered that the 
peasantry as a whole gave no assistance to the mutineers. To 
all these causes must be added — not least important in dealing 
with orientals — the widespread feeling since the Afghan disaster 
that the star of the company was in the descendant, and that 
there was truth in the old prophecy that the British would 
rule in India for a bare century from Plassey (1757). Bazaar 
rumours of British reverses in the Crimea and in Persia in- 
creased the temptations for a general rising against the dominant 
race. 

To this accumulation of inflammatory materials a spark 
was put in 1857 i>y an act of almost incredible folly on the part 
of the military authorities in India. The introduction 
of the Mini6 rifle, with its greased cartridges, was 
MftrfdgeM. accompanied by no consideration of the religious preju- 
dices of the Bengal sepoys, to whom, whether Hindus 
or Mahommedans, the fat of cows and pigs was anathema. 
It was easy for agitators to persuade the sepoys that the new 
cartridges were greased with the fat of animals sacred to one 
creed or forbidden to another, and that the British government 
was thus engaged m a deep-laid plot for forcing them to become 
Christians by first making them outcasts from their own religions. 
The growth of missionary enterprise in India lent colour to 
this theory, which was supported by the fact that no precautions 
had been taken to grease the Indian cartridges with a neutral 
fat, such as that of sheep and goats. The researches of Mr 
G. W. Forrest in the Indian government records have shown 
that the sepoys’ fears of defilement by biting the new cartridges 
had a considerable foundation in fact. At a court-roartial 
in 1857 Colonel Abb(ytt, inspector general of ordnance, ^ave 
evidence that “ the talkrw might or might not have contained 
the fat of cows.’* No attempt, in fact, had been made to exclude 
the fat of cows and pigs, and apparently no one bad realized 
that a gross outrage was thus being perpetrated on the religious 
feefings of both Hindu and Mahomm^an sepoys. The low- 
caste natives employed in the arsenals knew what grease was 
actually beii^ employed, and taunted the Brahman sepoys 
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with the loss of caste that would fdlow their use of the new 
cartridges. Kefusals to accept the suspected cartridges were 
soon heard in the Bengal army. The numerous agitators who 
had their own reasons for fomenting mutiny rose to the occasion, 
and in the first months of 1S57 the greater part of the Bengal 
presidency was seething with sedition. At this time took pl^ 
the mysterious distribution of cha|iatts, small cakes of unleavened 
bread, which had previousiy been known in connexion with the 
mutiny at Vellore ( 1806). “ From village to village, from district 
to district, through hill- 4 and and iowfand, the signal — unexplained 
at the time, inexplicable still — sped ; and in village after village, 
in district ^er Strict, the spreading of the signal was followed 
by the increased exdtement of the people.” 

The first signs of the approaching trouble were displayed at 
the great military station Banodepur, r6 m. from Calcutta, 
in January 1857. The minds of the native regiments quartered 
there were maddened by Tumooirs of the deffiement which the 
new Mini^ cartridges would entail upon them, and incendiary 
fires broke out in the lines. The troubie was allayed by the 
tact of General Hearsey, who reported the mdrient to the Indian 
government on the 24th of January. A fortnight later he wrote, 
as the result of his inquiries, "" We have at Barrackpur been 
dwelling upon a mine ready for eiqjlosion.” At Berhampur, 
100 m. to the north, on the 27th of February, the 19th Bengal 
infantry refused on parade to take their perciasian caps, on the 
ground that to bite the new cartridges would defile them. The 
absence of any European troops made it impossible to deal with 
this act of mutiny on the spot. The defaulting regiment was 
marched down to Barrackpur for punishment. On tlie 29th 
of March, two days before its arrival, a sepoy named Mangfad 
Pandi, from whom the mutineers afterwarch came to be spoken 
of as ** Pandies,” drunk with bhang and enthusiasm, attempted 
to provoke a mutiny in the 34th Bengal infantry, and shot the 
adjutant, but Hearsey ’s personal courage suppressed the danger. 
Two days later the 19th were publicly disbani^d, but no further 
punishment was attempted. TIms was partly due to Lord 
Canning’s personal inclination to temper justice with mercy, 
but partly also to the fact that there was no adequate European 
force at hand to execute a severer sentence. Bengal had been 
recklessly depleted of white troops, and there was only one 
European regiment between Calcutta and Binapur, a distance 
of 400 m. Canning sent at onoe for more British troops from 
Burma. Meantime new accounts of refusals to use even the old 
cartridges came from distant ports of Hfndofitan, from Umballa 
under the very eyes of Anson, the commander -in -chief, and 
from Lucknow, the capital of the newly annexed kingdom of 
Oudh. Lord Canning, the governDT-general, who had at first 
hoped that he had only to deal with isolated cases of disaffection, 
at last recognized that the plague was epidemic, and that only 
stern measures could stay it. But before he could take thie 
necessary steps, there reached Calcutta the news of the outbreak 
at Meerut and the capture of Delhi. 

Meerut, 25 m. from Delhi, was an important military station, 
under the command of Colonel Archdale Wilson: the district 
was commanded by General Hewitt, one of the old 
and inefficient officers whom the rigid system of 
seniority had placed in so many high commands, rn—mt. 
At Meerut were quartered, besides one regiment of 
native cavalry and two -Of native infantry, a strong force of 
British troops, horse, foot and guns. Neverthdess, 85 men of 
the native cavalry regiment, driven to despair by the persistent 
rumours of the danger to their caste, refused on the 24th of 
April to accept their canrtridges. For this offence they were 
cemdenmed to ten yeare’ iroprwonment with hard labour on the 
roads, and on the qtb of May they were pobhdy stripped of 
their uniforms and marched off to gaoL The next day was a 
Sunday ; and in the evening, whilst the British troops were 
parading for church, the native cavahy aimed thenoarives, 
gafioped to the gaol and released their comrades. Almost 
sitmukaneoudy tl^ two infantry regiments shot dofwn their 
officers and broke into*open revolt. The badmashes, or criminal 
dees, broke forth from their quarter mad began to bum and 
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plunder the dwellings of the British. A few of the mutineers 
took part in this work ; but the great majority of them, fearing 
the vengeance of the British troops, hastened to move off, 
rather a mob than an army, upon the Delhi road. There is a 
general agreement that if a man like Gillespie or Nicholson had 
been in command of the station, the strong force at his disposal 
would have enabled him to strike such a deadly blow at the 
fleeing mutineers as might have stamped out the Mutiny. But 
Hewitt was too old and Wilson was lacking in initiative ; the 
opportunity was lost, and no attempt was made to do more 
than clear the cantonments. 

So many of the chief actors in the Mutiny on the native side 
carried their secrets into dishonoured graves that it is impossible 
to know exactly what schemes the household of the 
king of Delhi had concerted with the disaffected sepoys. 

** But when the mutineers reached Delhi they were at 
once joined by the city mob and the king’s guards in 
proclaiming a revival of the Mogul empire. For a few hours 
the native troops of the British garrison awaited the turn of 
events ; but when it became apparent that the British troops 
from Meerut were afraid to move, there was a general flame of 
revolt, and Delhi at once became the headquarters of the Mutiny. 
Most of the British officers and residents were massacred then 
or afterwards. The great magazine was gallantly defended for 
a time by nine Britons under Lieutenant Willoughby, and was 
blown up by them when all hope of relief had vanished. A 
young telegraph clerk sent the news to Umballa, continuing to 
signal until he was cut down at his post. Before the authorities 
in Calcutta and Lahore could take any steps to deal with the 
long-prophesied danger, the whole of the North-West Provinces 
were in revolt. Fortunately the two men on whom the chief 
responsibility fell in this great crisis were equal to their task. 
Canning in Calcutta, John Lawrence in the Punjab, were men 
indeed equal to any burden ; and the stress of the Mutiny, 
ending once and for ever the bad old system of seniority, brought 
to the front so many subordinates of dauntless gallantry and 
soldierly insight that a ring of steel was rapidly drawn round 
the vast territory affected. Lawrence saw that the surest way 
to prevent the Mutiny from spreading from the sepoy army of 
Bengal to the recently conquered fighting races of the Punjab 
was to hurl the Sikh at the Hindu ; instead of taking measures 
for the defence of the Punjab, he acted on the old principle 
that the best defence is attack, and promptly organized a force 
for the reduction of Delhi, with the ardent co-operation of born 
leaders like John Nicholson, Neville Chamberlain and Herbert 
Edwardes. Anson, the commander-in-chief, died of cholera 
before he had had a chance to act on Lawrence’s telegram, 
“ Clubs, not spades, are trumps.” He was succeeded by Sir 
Henry Barnard in command of the Delhi field force, then 
amounting to about 3000 British troops with 22 field guns, 
in addition to a few Gurkhas and Punjab native troops. The 
loyalty of the independent Sikh chiefs, headed by Patiala, and 
the stern measures which had been taken with the sepoy regiments 
enabled Lawrence to reinforce this little army with every 
available man and gun from the Punjab, in addition to Sikh 
and Pathan levies. It was to the insight of Lawrence and the 
splendid organization of the Punjab province — the spoilt child 
of the Indian government, as it had been called in allusion to 
the custom of sending thither the best of the Indian officials 
and soldiers — that the reduction of Delhi and the limitation 
of the outbreak were due. Meantime Canning was manfully 
playing his part at Calcutta. In the hour of danger he was un- 
dismayed, as in the hour of victory he was just and merciful. 
He telegraphed for reliefs from every available quarter, fortunately 
being able to divert the troops then on their way to China. 
The native armies of Bombay and Madras remained loyal, and 
the former in particular — thanks to Lord Elphinstone — furnished 
valuable reinforcements. Sir Colin Campbell, a veteran soldier 
whose laurels had been won in many battles from the Peninsula 
to the Crimea, was despatched from England to take command 
of the army in India. But even before he could arrive, the out- 
spread of the Mutiny had already been checked by the gallantry 


and skill of a mere handful of Britons and their faithful native 
allies. 

Canning and Lawrence, at opposite ends of the disaffected 
districts, alike perceived that Delhi was the centre of peril, and 
that all other considerations must be subordinated to 
striking a decisive blow at that historic city. Both J/wo/ 
flung to the winds the European rules of warfare, 
which highly trained officers like Wilson had allowed 
to hamper their movements. “ Make as short work as possible 
of the rebels,” wrote Canning. “ Where have we failed when 
we acted vigorously ? ” asked Lawrence. Though the nominal 
commanders of the army which captured Delhi were in turn 
Barnard, Reed and Wilson, the policy thus stated by Canning 
and Lawrence was really carried out by their subordinates — 
Baird Smith, Nicholson and Chamberlain. The Meerut troops, 
at last roused from their inaction, joined Barnard on the 7th of 
June, after a successful affair with the mutineers, and the next 
day the action of Badli-ki- Serai enabled the British force to 
occupy the famous Ridge, which they never abandoned till 
the final assault. At first the British troops, outnumbered by 
more than three to one by the mutinous regiments alone, were 
rather besieged than besiegers. Baird Smith indeed urged an 
immediate assault upon Delhi, on the ground that audacity 
is the best policy in Indian warfare ; but it was not until the 
arrival of Nicholson on the 7th of August with the last Punjab 
reinforcements that the force was strong enough, in the opinion 
of its commander, to take offensive action. On the 14th of 
September, after three days of artillery preparation, the assault 
was delivered, under Nicholson’s leadership. Two practicable 
breaches had been made by the siege guns, and a party of 
engineers under Home and Salkeld blew in the Kashmir gate. 
The assault was successful, in so far as a firm lodgment was made 
in the city, though the loss of Nicholson was a heavy price to 
pay for this success. Wilson actually thought of retreating ; 
but Baird Smith and Chamberlain insisted on perseverance, 
and the city was captured after six days’ hard fighting. The 
mutineers were completely cowed ; the king of Delhi was taken 
and reserved for trial ; and his sons were shot by Captain Hodson, 
after unconditional surrender, an act which has since been the 
theme of much reprobation, but which commended itself at the 
time to Hodson’s comrades as wise and justifiable. The siege 
of Delhi, which was the turning-point of the Mutiny, had lasted 
for more than three months, during which thirty minor actions 
had been fought in the almost intolerable heat of the Indian 
midsummer. 

The stern determination of the British troops, which alone 
made possible the reduction of Delhi with so inadequate a force, 
was intensified, if possible, by the ghastly story of 
Cawnpore. That important military station, 
on the Ganges on the confines of Oudh, was under CMwnpon. 
the command of Sir Hugh Wheeler, an old but still 
eflftcient and experienced officer. It was garrisoned by about 
3000 native troops, with a mere handful of white soldiers. When 
the news of the Meerut outbreak reached Wheeler, who had 
already noted many symptoms of disaffection in his own station, 
he was placed in a very difficult position. Under his care was 
a large body of non-combatants — women and children in ^reat 
numbers among them. To occupy the one defensible position 
in the station, the magazine by the river with its vast military 
stores and its substantial masonry walls, would have involved 
steps which Wheeler regarded as certain to precipitate an out- 
break. It was then thought that, if the sepoys mutinied, they 
would march off to Delhi, and Wheeler contented himself by 
throwing up a rude entrenchment round the hospital barracks, 
where he thought that the Europeans would be safe during the 
first tumult of a rising. All might have fallen out as he antici- 
pated, had it not been that the Nana Sahib, the adopted heir 
of the late peshwa, was rajah of Bithur iri the neighbourhood. 
This young Mahratta, since known to universal execration as 
the arph-villain of the Mutiny, ww secretly burning with a sense 
of injury received from the Indian government. He was also 
ambitious ; and when, on the 4th of June, the Cawnpore garrison 
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broke into open mutiny, he prevailed on them to stay and help 
him to carve a new kingdom out of the company’s territory, 
instead of throwing in their lot with the Delhi empire. From 
the 6th to the 27th of June the handful of British soldiers, who 
composed the garrison of a fortification that could not have 
resisted a serious assault for a single hour, held out with the 
greatest gallantry in hope of relief. When this hope had died 
away, they surrendered to the Nana on his solemn promise 
that all their lives should be spared and that they should have a 
safe conduct to Allahabad. The Nana, partly urged by his native 
cruelty, partly, no doubt, by the wish to commit his followers 
beyond all possibility of composition, massacred the entire 
garrison in the boats which should have taken it down the river, 
reserving only some two hundred women and children for a 
later death. These poor victims were confined in a house known 
as the Bibigarh. On the 15th of July, when Havelock’s avenging 
army was within a march of Cawnpore, they were all hacked 
to death and their bodies — some still faintly breathing — ^were 
thrown down the adjacent well which is to-day one of the most 
famous monuments of British rule in India. No single act of 
the Mutiny elicited such a storm of fierce anger among the 
British, both those who were fighting in India and those who 
supported them at home ; for none was a more terrible vengeance 
taken, though the Nana himself escaped from his pursuers. 

Meanwhile Lucknow, the capital of Oudh, was the scene of 
a historic defence. It was the headquarters of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, one of the most far-seeing of Indian states- 
DHeoM ot aware of the mutinous state of 

Luckaow, the native army. On the i8th of April he warned 
Lord Canning of some manifestations of discontent, and 
asked permission to transfer certain mutinous corps to another 
province. On the 1st of May the 7 th Oudh infantry refused 
to bite the cartridge, but on the 3rd they were disarmed by 
other regiments. When the news of the outbreak at Meerut 
reached Lucknow, Sir Henry Lawrence recognized the gravity 
of the crisis and summoned from their homes two bodies of 
pensioners, one of sepoys and one of artillerymen, to whose 
loyalty, and to that of the Sikh sepoys, the successful defence 
of the residency was largely due. This position was immediately 
fortified. On the 30th of May the native troops broke into 
mutiny. On the 4th of June there was a mutiny at Sitapur, 
a large and important station 51 m. from Lucknow. This was 
followed by another at Fyzabad, one of the most important 
cities in the province, and outbreaks at Daryabad, Sultanpur 
and Salon. Thus in the course of ten days English authority 
in Oudh practically vanished. On the 30th of June Sir Henry 
Lawrence ordered a reconnaissance in force from Lucknow, 
which met the enemy at Chinhat ; but the native sepoys and 
artillerymen turned traitors, and Sir Henry was forced to retreat 
to the residency, where the siege now began. The first attack 
was repulsed on the 1st of July, when the separate position 
of the Machchhi Bhawan was evacuated, and all the troops 
concentrated in the residency. The entrenchments surrounding 
this building covered some 60 acres of ground, and included 
a number of detached houses and buildings, knit together by 
ditches and stockades. In a military sense the position was 
indefensible. The garrison consisted of 1720 fighting men, of 
whom 712 were native troops, 153 civilian volunteers, and 
the remainder were British officers and men. This small force 
had to defend 1280 non-combatants. At the very beginning 
of the siege Sir Henry Lawrence was fatally wounded by a shell, 
and died on the 4th of July, thus depriving the defence of 
its guiding spirit. The command then devolved upon General 
Inglis, who met the incessant attacks of the enemy with counter- 
sorties. On the 2ist of July news was received that General 
Havelock was advancing, had defeated the Nana, and was master 
of Cawnpore ; but it was still more than two months before 
even the first relief of Lucknow was achieved. During those 
two months every device was employed, by direct assault and 
by mining operations, to reduce the garrison, who held out 
nobly, meeting assault with sortie and mine with counter- 
mine. But the loyalty of the native troops began to waver 
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I as the weeks dragged by and no sign of relief appeared. On the 
23rd of September, however, the sound of distant guns in the 
direction of Cawnpore was heard, and on the 25th General 
Havelock’s relieving force entered Lucknow. During the 87 
days of the siege the strength of the garrison had diminished 
to 982, and many of these were sick and wounded. Against 
these were arrayed six thousand trained soldiers and a vast 
host of undisciplined rabble. For nearly three months their 
heavy guns and musketry had poured an unceasing fire into 
the residency entrenchment from a distance of only 50 yds. 
During the whole time the British flag flew defiantly on the roof 
of the residency. The history of the world’s sieges contains 
no more brilliant episode. 

On the 5th of June the troops at Benares mutinied, but were 
disarmed by Neill; and on the 6th of June the 6th native 
infantry at Allahabad mutinied and shot down their 
officers, but the fort was held until the arrival of 
Neill, who promptly restored order. On the 30th of tifcAaow. 
June Sir Henry Havelock, who had been appointed 
to the command of the relieving column, arrived at Allahabad 
from Calcutta, and on the 7th of July he .set out for the relief 
of Lucknow. His force consisted of some two thousand men 
all told, of whom three-quarters were British. On the 12th of 
July he fought the action of Fatehpur, and gained his first 
victory, though the irregular cavalry misbehaved and were 
subsequently disarmed. On the 15th the village of Aong was 
captured, and on the i6th the Nana’s force was utterly shattered 
in the battle of Cawnpore. In nine days Havelock had marched 
126 m. and fought three general actions under a broiling sun 
in the hottest season of the year ; but the women and children 
whom it had been his object to save had already been massacred. 
Leaving Neill in command at Cawnpore, Havelock started out 
again on the 29th of July with ten light guns and 1500 men in the 
desperate attempt to relieve Lucknow, which was 53 m. away. 
On the 29th he gained two victories at Unao and Busherut- 
gunge, but considering himself too weak to advance, he fell 
back two marches upon Mangalwar. This decision was badly 
received by his troops, who were burning to avenge their country- 
women, and by General Neill, whom Havelock was obliged to 
reprimand for insubordination. Being - slightly reinforced, he 
advanced on the 5th of August, and again turned the enemy 
out of Busherutgunge, but was again obliged by cholera to 
retreat to Mangalwar ; and on receipt of news from Neill that 
the enemy were assembling at Bithur, he returned to Cawnpore, 
and abandoned for the time the attempt to relieve Lucknow'. 
On the i6th of August he defeated the mutineers at Bithur. 
At this point General Havelock was joined by Sir James Outram, 
who would have superseded him in the command had not Outram 
himself, with unequalled generosity, proposed to accompany 
Havelock only in his civil capacity as chief commissioner of 
Oudh and to serve under him as a volunteer. On the 21st of 
September Havelock started on his second attempt to relieve 
Lucknow, and won the victory of Mangalwar. On the 23rd 
another victory was gained at Alam Bagh, and news reached the 
force of the fall of Delhi. From Alam Bagh there were four 
possible routes of advance to the residency, and Outram con- 
sidered that the route chosen by Havelock, lying through the 
streets of Lucknow, involved unnecessary losses to the troops. 
Neill was killed in the streets, and the little force lost in all 
535 officers and men ; but on the 26th of September it entered 
the residency, arid the first relief of Lucknow was accomplished. 

But the two thousand men who had thus entered the residency 
entrenchment under Havelock and Outram, though sufficient 
to reinforce the garrison and save it from destruction, 
were not strong enough to cut their way back to safety, 
hampered with the women and children and wounded, Lualuaow. 
amounting to 1500 souls, and the siege now recom- 
menced upon a larger scale. Havelock’s task, however, was 
accomplished, and Outram now took command of the residency. 
A detachment had been left in the Alam Bagh, which was short 
of provisions ; some attempts were made to open up com- 
munication with it, but without success. Subsequently it was 
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reinforced from Cawnpore. Upon the fall of Delhi the troops 
before that city were freed for the operations in Oudh, and on 
the 24th of September a column of 27P0 men under Colonel 
Greathed left Delhi. On the 39th u successful action was fought 
at Bulandshahr, and on the loth of October the column reached 
Agra. Here they were surprised by the er>emy, but drove them 
off with considerable loss. On the 14th of October the column 
left Agra imder Colonel Hope Grant, and on the 26th reached 
Cawnpore, where news was received that the commander-in- 
chief was coming to take command of the operations. Sir 
Cohn Campbell had been sent out from England to suppress 
the Mutiny, and had assumed command of the Indian army 
on the 17th of August, but could not immediately proceed to 
the front. It was his first task to reorganize the administrative 
and transport departments ; only on the 27th of October did 
he leave Calcutta. On the 3rd of November he readied Cawn- 
pore, and on the 12th marched upon Lucknow under the guidance 
of Thomas Henry Kavanagh, who had made his way from the 
residency disguised as a native for that purpose. Campbell 
had with him 4500 men with whom to raise a siege maintained 
by 6o,oco trained soldiers occupying strong positions. On 
the 12th of November the force reached the Alam Bagh, and on 
the 14th advanced upon Lucknow, proceeding on this occasion 
acros.s the open plain by the Dilkusha and Martini^e instead 
of through the narrow and tortuous streets of Lucknow. On 
the 1 6th the Sikandra Bagh was stormed ; on the following 
day Campbell joined hands with Outram and Havelock, and the 
relief of Lucknow was finally accomplished. 

Sir Colin Campbell now decided to withdraw the garrison and 
women and children from the residency, and to hold Lucknow by 
a .strong divi.sion operating outside the city. The 
(^pture residency was evacuated on the night of the 22nd of 
Lucknow, November ; but the success of the operations was 
marred by the death of Havelock, On his return to 
Cawnpore Campbell found that General Windham was being 
attacked at that place by the Gwalior contingent. On the 6th 
of l^cember he defeated the Gwalior contingent in the battle of 
Cawnpore, though he had only 5000 men against the enemy’s 
25,000. His next task was to clear his line of communications 
with Delhi and the Punjab, and this he accordingly undertook. 
Lord Canning now decided that the next step should be the 
reduction of Lucknow, on the ground that it, like Delhi, was a 
rallying point of the Mutiny, and that its continuance in the 
hands of the enemy would mean a loss of prestige. General 
Franks’ column advanced to Lucknow from the eastern frontier 
of Oudh, defeating the enemy in four actions. Meanwhile 
Outram had held his own at the Alam Bagh for over three months 
with only 4000 men against 120,000 rebels. An offer of help 
from Nepal had been accepted in July, and now Jung Bahadur, 
the prime minister of Nepal, was advancing with 10,000 Gurkhas 
to aid in the operations against l.urknow ; but the lateness of his 
arrival delayed the opening of the siege until the and of March 
1 858. The Martiniere was captured on the gth of March and the 
Begum Kothi on the nth. On the 14th the Imambara was 
stormed, and the Kaisar Bagh, and on the i6th the residency 
was once more in British possession. The enemy were thoroughly 
routed, but Campbell lost the opportunity of pitshing the victory 
home by forbidding Outram to cross the bridge in pursuit if he 
thought he would lose a “ single man,” and by sending the 
cavalry away from the environs of the city at the critical moment. 
Upon the fall of Lucknow Lord Canning’.s Oudli proclamation 
was issued, confiscating almost the entire lands of the province, 
and ensuring only their lives to those rebels who should submit at 
once. Outram considered the terms of this proclamation 
dangerously severe, and Lord Ellenborough, president of the 
board) of control, thus criticized it in a hasty despatch, the 
publication of which necessitated his own resignation. It was 
afterwards acknowledged that the Oudh prodamation, inter- 
preted as (banning meant it should be, was a wise piece of states- 
manship. After the fall of Lucknow Canning insisted that Sir 
CoHn Campbell should take immediate action against the rebels 
in Oudh and Kohilkliund, and a number of petty and harassing 
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operations were carried out by detached columns ; but Campbell 
moved too slowly to bring his guerrilla opponents to book, and the 
rebellion was really brought to a conclusion by Sir Hugh Rose’s 
brilliant campaign in Central India. 

Thou^ the two great princes of Central India, Sindhia and 
Holkar, wisely and fortunately remained true to the British, 
troops belonging to both of tliem joined the mutineers, 

The Gwalior contingent of Sindliia’s army mutinied in ccatnU 
the middle of June, and on the ist of July Holkar’s 
troops revolted at Indore, and the resident, Henry 
Durand, was forced to leave the residency. The rani of Jhansi 
also rose in rebellion, to become known as “ the best man upon 
the side of the enemy.” The rising in this quarter received little 
attention until January 1858, when Sir Hugh Rose was given the 
command of two brigades, to act in concert with Sir Colin 
Campbell, and he immediately began a campaign which for 
celerity and effectiveness has rarely been equalled in India. 
His principle was to go straight for the enemy wherever he found 
him, and pursue him until he had exterminated him. He was 
liampered by none of that exaggerated respect for the rebels 
which earned Sir Colin Campl^l the nickname of Old Rhabardhar 
(Old Take-Care); but carried to an extreme the policy of audacity. 
Advancing from Bombay Sir Hugh Rose relieved Saugor on the 
3rd of February, after it had been invested by the rebels for up- 
wards of seven months. On the 3rd of March he forced the pass 
of Madanpur, and took the whole of the enemy’s defences in rear, 
throwing them into panic. On the 21st he began the siege of 
Jhansi, the stronghold of the mutineers in Central India, with a 
garrison of 11,000 men. During the course of the siege Tantia 
Ibpi, the most capaWe native leader of the Mutiny, arrived with 
a fresh force of 20,000 men, and threatened the British camp ; 
but Sir Hugh Rose, with a boldness which only success could 
justify, divided his force, and while still maintaining the siege of 
the fort, attacked Tantia Topi with only 1500 men and com- 
pletely routed him. This victory was won. on the 1st of April, 
and two days later Sir Hugh carried J liansi by assault. On the 
1st of May Uie battle of Kimch was fouglit and won in a tempera- 
ture of 110° in the shade, many of the combatants on both sides 
being struck down by heat apoplexy. On the 22nd of May the 
battle of Kalpi was won, though tlic European troops were 
hampered by defective ammunition and Sir Hugh himself here 
received his fifth sunstroke. In five months he liad beaten the 
enemy in thirteen general actions and sieges, and had captured 
some of the strongest forts in India. News now arrived that the 
rebel army under Tantia Topi and the rani of Jhansi had attacked 
Sindhia, whose troops had gone over to the rebels and delivered 
Gwalior into their hands. Sir Hugh marched against Gwalior at 
once, captured the Morar cantonments on the i6th of June, and 
carne^l the whole of the Gwalior positions by assault on the 19th, 
thus restoring hi.s state to Sindliia within ten days of taking the 
field. This was the crowning stroke of the Central India cam- 
paign, and practically put an end to the Mutiny, though the 
work of stamping out its embers went on for many months, and 
wa.s only completed with the capture and execution of Tantia 
Topi in April 1859. 

The Indian Mutiny was in no sense a national rising. The 
great mass of the people in the affected districts either stood 
neutral, waiting with the immemorial [patience of tlie 
East to accept the yoke of the conqueror, or helped the 
British trooj>s with food and service, in many cases rising. 
also sheltering British fugitives to the best of their 
ability. Tlie attempt to throw off the British yoke was confined 
to a few disaffected ex-rulers and tlteir heirs, with their numerous 
clansmen and hangers-on, besides the badraashes and hidiway- 
men who saw their way to profit by the removal of the British 
administration under which their peculiar talents found no safe 
outlet. The Bengal native army was Uicir tool, which ciraim- 
stances put into their hands at the psychologacal moment when 
British power seemed to be at its lowest point. But the fighting 
races of the Punjab saw no reason for casting in their lot with the 
mutineers, and the great majority of the independent graces 
who had notliing of which to complain, like Patiala in the Punjab, 
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Holkax and Sindhia in Central India, preserved a loyal or at least 
an interested friendship-. The Sikhs showed tlwir appreciation ^ 
Lawrence^s admirable administration by keepii^ faith with th«r 
recent conquerors, and the Gurkhas of Nepal did yeorn^ service 
for thfiir fethers* enemies. The lack of any central principle or 
common interest was shown in the divided counsels and sporadic 
action of the mutineers and their allies, which made them an 
easy prey to the solid and audacious British forces. 

The chief result of the Indian Mutiny was to end the govern- 
ment of India by the East India company. It was fdt that a 
system of administration which could permit such a 
catastrophe was no longer desirable, to the and of 
August 1858 the queen signed the act which transferred 
the government of India to the crown. On the ist 
of November Lord Canning, now viceroy of India, published the 
noble proclamation in whiii the change was announced, and a 
full amnesty was offered to all the rebels who had not l^en 
leaders in the revolt or were not guilty of the murder of British 
subjects. Even before tiie fall of Delhi, Canning had been 
adversely criticized — “ Clemency Canning ” he was scornfully 
called — for announcing his intention to discriminate betw’een the 
guilt of various classes of mutineers. But a wiser view soon pre- 
vailed, and the natives of India at large gratdully accepted the 
(.jueen's proclamation as the diarter of their lives and liberties. 

See G, W. Forrest, Htstofv of the Indian Mutiny (1904), and 
Selections from StaUt Papers (1897) ; T. U. E. Holmes, History of the 
Indian Mutiny (i8g8) ; Kaye and Malleson's History of the Indian 
Mutiny (18G4-1888) ; R. S. Rait, Life of Lord Gough (1903) ; Sir 
W. Lee- Warner, Life of Lord Dalhcusie (1904) ; Sir H. Cunningham, 
r.ord Canning (" Rulers of India " series), (tUgo) ; Sir Owen Tudor 
Burne, Clyde and Strathnairn (1895) ; Lord Roberts, Fort^One 
Years in India (1898) ; and Sir Evelyn Wood's articles in The Times 
in the autumn of 1907. 

INDIAN OCEAN, the ocean bounded N. by India and Persia ; 
W, by Arabia and Africa, and the meridian passing southwards 
from Cape Agulhas ; and E. by Farther India, the Sunda Islands, 
AVest and South Australia, and the meridian passing through 
South Cape in Tasmania. As in the case of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, the southern boundary is taken at cither 40® S,, 
the line of separation from the great Southern Ocean, or, if the 
belt of this ocean between the two meridians named be included, 
at the Antarctic Circle. It attains its greatest breiwith, more 
than 6000 m. between the soutli points ot Africa and Australia, 
and becomes steadily narrower towards tlie north, until it is 
divided by the Indian peninsula into two arms, the Arabian Sea 
on the west and tltc Bay of Bengal on the east. Both br^ches 
meet the coast of Asia almost exactly on the Tropic of Cancer, 
but the Arabian Sea communicates with the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and Ormuz 
respectively. Both of the.se, again, extend in a north-westerly 
direction to 30° N. Murray gives the total area, reckoning to 40° 
S. and including the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, as 17, 320,550 
Jmglish square miles, equivalent to 13,042,000 geographical 
;>quare miles. Karstens gives the area as 48,182,413 square 
kilometres, or 14,001,000 geographical square miles ; of these 

10.842.000 square kilometres, or 3,150,000 geographical square 
miles, about 22 % of the whole, lie north of the equator. For the 
area from 40° S. to the Antarctic Circle, Murray gives 9,372,600 
English square miles, equivalent to 7,o57,S68 geographical square 
miles, and Karstens 24,718,000 square kilometres, equivalent to 
7,182,474 geographical square miles. The Indian Ocean receives 
lew large rivers, the chief being the Zambezi, the Shat-el-Arab, the 
Indus, the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Irawadi. Murray 
estimates the totad land area draining to the Indian Ocean at 

5.050.000 geographical square miles, almost the same as that 
draining to the Pacific. The annual rainfall draining from this 
area is estimated at 4380 cubic miles. 

Large portions of the bed still romain unexplored, but a 
fair knowledge of its general form has been gained from the sound- 
ings of H.M.S. " Challenger," the German " Gazelle " Expedition 
and various cable ships, and in 1898 information was greatly arlded 
to by the German " Valdivia " Expedition. A ndge, less than 2000 
fathoms from the surface, extends south-eastwards from the Cape. 
This ridge, on which the Crozet Islands and Kerguelen are situated; 
lb directly connected with the submarine plateau of the Antarctic. 
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From it the depth increases north-eastwards, and the greatest 
d^i'ession is found in the angle between Australia and the Sunda 
Mands, where " Wharton below the 3000-fathom line, 

covers an area of nearly 50,000 sq. m. Immechately to the north 
of Wharton deep is the smaller " Maclear deep," and the long narrow 
" Jeffreys deep " off the south of Australia completes the list of 
depressions bwow 3000 fathoms in the Indian Ocean. The 2000- 
fa&om line approaches close to the coast exeq^t (i) in the Bay of 
Bengal, which it does not enter ; (2) to the south-west of India along 
a ridge on which are the Laccadive and Maidive Islands ; and (3) 
in the Mozambique Channel, and on a bank north and east of Mada- 
gascar, on which are the Seychelles, Mascarene Islands and other 

Like the Pacific, the Indian Ocean contains more islands 
in the western than in the eastern half. Towards the centre, the 
Maidive, Chagos and Cocos groups are of cliaracteristic coral 
formation, and coral reefs occur on most parts of the tropical coasts. 
There are many vcdtanic islands, as Mauritius, the Crooet Islands, 
and St Paul's. The chief continental islands are Madagascar. 
Sokotra and Ceylon. Kerguelen, a de.solate and uninhabited island 
near the centre of the Indian Ocean at its southern bordCT, is note- 
worthy as providing a base station for Antarctic exploration. 

Deposiis,-^The bottom of the Bay of Bengal, of the northern 
part of the Arabian Sea, of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and 
of the narrow coastal strips on the east and west .sides of the ocaan, 
are chieffy covered by blue and green muds. Off the African coasts 
there arc large deposits of Glauconitic sands and muds at depths 
down to 1000 fathoms, and on banks whore coriiJI formation occurs 
there are large deposits of coral muds and sands. la the deeper 
parts the bed of the ocean is covered on the west and south by 
Globigcrina ooze except for an elongated patch of red extending 
most of the distance from Sokotra to the Maldives. The red clay 
covers a nearly square area in the eastern pafft of the baein bounded 
on two sides by the Sunda Islands and the wes.t coast of Australia, 
as well as two strips extending east and west from the southern 
margin of the square along the south of Australia and nearly to 
Madagascar. In the northern portion of the square, north and east 
of Wharton deop, the red clay is replaced over a large tract by 
Radiolarian oozo. 

Temperaime. — The mean temperature of the surface water is 
' over 80” F. in all parts north of 13® S., except in the north-west 
of the Arabian Sea, where it is somewhat lower. South of 13® S. 

■ temperature falls uniformly and quickly to the Southern Ocean. 
Between the depths of 100 and 1000 fathoms temperature is high 
in the north-west, and in the south centre and soum-west, and low 
in tlie north-east, the type of distribution remaining substantially 
the same. At 1500 fathoms temperature has become very unilorm, 
ranging between 35® and 37® F., but still exhibiting the same type 
of distribution, though in a very degenerate form. 

SaUnity . — The saltcst surface water is found in (a) the Arabian 
Sea and (6) along a belt extending from West Australia to South 
Africa, the highest salinity in this belt occurring at the Australian 
end. South of the belt salinity falls quickly as latitudfe increases, 
while to north of ft, in the monsoon region, the surface water 
is very fresh off the Alrican coast and to the north-east, 
known with certainty about the distribuUon of salinity in the depths^ 
the number of trustworthy observations available being still very 
smaH. Probably tlie northern and north-eastern region, within the 
monsoon area, contains reiaifcivcly fresh water down to very con- 
siderable deptlis, .... 

Circulaiion . — North of tlie equator the surface circulation is under 
the control of the monsoons, and changes with tliem, the currents 
consisting chiefly of north-east and son tli- west drifts in the open 
sea, induced streams following tlie coasts. During the northern 
summer the south-west monsoon, which i» sufficiently strong to 
bring navigation practically to a standstill except for powerful 
steamers, sets up a strong northrcasterly drift in the Arabian Sea, 
and the water removed from the east African coast is xwlaced by 
the upwelling of cold water from below ; this is (MW of the best 
illustrations of this action extant, Along the line of the equator 
the Indian counter-current flows eastwards all the yearround> acting 
as compensation to the great Equatorial current flowing westwards 
between the paraUels of 7° and 2d® S. The equatorial current, on 
meeting the northern extremity of Madagascar, Bends a branch 
southwards along the 08.st coast of that island, sometimes called the 
Mascarene current. When the main equatorial, current reaches the 
African coast a minor stream is sent northwards to the source of 
the Indian counter-current, but the discharge is chiefly by the 
Mozambique current^ which south of Cape Corrientes beco mes 
the Atfumas current, one of the moat powerful stream currents of 
the globe. On the west coast of Madagas^r and on the banks of 
the African coast south of 30® S., reaction currente or ^ack- 
dnfts " move in the opposite direction along tlie flanks ot the 
Agulhas current ; these back-drifts are of great importance to 
navigation. On clearing the land south of the Cape toe waters 
of toe Agulhas current meet those of tlic west unnd drift ot the 
Southern Ocean, and mingle with them in such a manner as to 
produce, by interdigitation, alternate strips of warm and cold 
water, which ate mot with at great distances south-west and south 
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of the Cape. Between South Africa and Australia the waters 
form a part of the great west wind drift. The waters of this drift 
are, in general, of very low temperature, but it is remarkable that 
the interdigitation just mentioned continues far to the eastward, 
at least as far as Kerguelen. This tact is probably due partly to 
the actual intrusion of warm w’ater from tlie Mascarene current 
east of Madagascar, and partly to the circumstance that the different 
temperatures of the waleis are so compensated by their differences 
of salinity that they have almost precisely the same specific gravity 
tn The west wind drift sends a stream northwards along the 

west coast of Australia, the ITcsf Australia current, the homologue 
of the Benguela current in the South Atlantic. The principal feature 
in the ciic illation m the depths of the Indian Ocean is a slow move- 
ment of Antarctic water northwards along the bottom to take the 
place of that removed from the surface by evaporation, and by 
currents m the lower latitudes. Little is known lieyond the bare 
fact that such movemcnl dues take place. (H. N. D.) 

1ND1AN0LA« a city and the county-seat of Warren county, 
Iowa, U.S.A., about 18 m. S. by E. of Des Moines. Pop. (i8qo) 
2354 ; (1900) 3261 ; (1905, state census) 3396. It is served 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago, Rock 
Island Pacific railways. Indianola is the seat of Simpson 
('ollcgc (coeducational, Methodist Episcopal, 1867), with a 
college of liberal arts, an academy, a school of education, a 
school of business, a school of shorthand and typewriting, a 
conservatory of music, a school of orator)^ a school of art and 
a military academy. In 1908 the college had 32 instructors 
and 905 students. The city lies in a rich farming region, and 
has a considerable trade in butler and eggs, vegetables and 
fruit, and in coal, lumber and live stock from the surrounding 
country. Indianola was laid out and was selected as the county- 
seat in 1849, and building began in the following year ; it was 
incorporated as a town m 1864, and was chartered as a city of 
the second class in 1884. 

INDIANS. NORTH AMERICAN. Tlie name of “American 
Indians for the aborigines of America had its origin in the 
Tbeatime in a letter (February 1493) written 

••Ameri- soon after the discovery of the New World, of the 
term Iiidtos {i.e, natives of India) for the hitherto 
ladimaa.** ynknown human beings, some of whom he brought 
back to Europe with him. lie believed, as did the people of 
his age in general, that the i.slands which he had discovered 
by sailing westward across the Atlantic were actually a part 
ui India, a mistaken idea which later served to suggest many 
absurd theories of the origin of the aborigines, their customs, 
languages, culture, &c. From Spanish the word, with its in- 
correct connotation, passed into French (Indien), Italian and 
Portuguese {Indio), German {Indianer), Dutch (hidiane), &c. 
When the New World came to be known as America, the natives 
received, in English especially, tlie name “ American Indians,” 
to distinguish them from the “ Indians ” of south-eastern Asia 
and tlu‘ East Indies. The appellation “ Americans ” was for 
a long time used in English to de.signate, not tlie European 
colonists, but the aborigines, and when, in 1891, Dr D. G. 
Brinton published his notable monograph on the Indians lie 
entitled it The American Race, recalling the early employment 
of tlie term. The awkwardness of such a term as “ American 
Indian,” both historically and linguistically, led Major J. W. 
Powell, the founder of the Bureau of American Ethnology, to 
put forward as a substitute “ Amerind,” an arbitrary curtail- 
ment which had the advantage of lending itself easily to 
form words necessary and useful in ethnological writings, c.g. 
pre - Amerind, post - Amerind, pseudo - Amerind, Amerindish, 
Amerindize, &c. Purists have objected strenuously to 
“ Amerind,” but the word already has a certain vogue in both 
English and French. Indeed, Professor A. H, Keane does 
not hesitate, in The World's Peoples (London, 1908), to use 
“ Amerinds ” in lieu of “ American Indians.” Other popular 
terms for the American Indians, which have more or less currency, 
are “ Red race,” “ Red men,” “ Redskins,” the last not in such 
good repute as the corresponding German Rothaute, or French 
Peaux-rouges, which have scientific standing. The term 
“ American Indians ” covers all the aborigines of the New 
World past and present, so far as is known, although some 
European writers, especially in France, still seek to separate 


from the “ Redskins ” the Aztecs, Mayas, Peruvians, &c., and 
some American authorities would (anatomically at least) rank 
the Eskimo as distinct from the Indian proper. When the 
name “ Indian ” came to be used by the European colonists 
and their descendants, they did not confine it to “ wild men,” 
but applied it to many things that were wild, strange, non- 
European m the new environment (see Journ. Amer, Folk-Lore, 
1902, pp. 107-116; Handbook of Amer. Inds., 1907, pt. i. pp. 
605-607). Thus more than one hundred popular names of plants 
in use in American English {e.g. “ Indian corn,” “ Indian pink,” 
&c.) contain references to the Indian in this way ; also many 
other things, such as “ Indian file,” “ Indian ladder,” “ Indian 
gift,” “ Indian pudding,” “ Indian summer.” The Canadian- 
French, who termed the Indian sauvage {i.e. “ savage ”), re- 
membered him linguistically in botte sauvage (moccasin), iralne 
sauvage (toboggan). The term “ Siwash,” in use in the Chinook 
jargon of the North Pacific coast, and also in the English of 
that region, for “ Indian ” is merely a corruption of this Canadian- 
French appellation. In the literature relating to the Pacific 
coast there is mention even of “ Siwash Indians.” Throughout 
Canada and the United States the term “Indian ” occurs in 
hundreds of place-names of all sorts (“ Indian River,” “ Indian 
Head,” “ Indian Bay,” “ Indian Hill,” and the like). There 
are besides these Indiana and its capital Indianapolis. In 
Newfoundland “ Red Indian,” as the special term for the 
Beothuks, forms part of a number of place-names. Pope’s 
characterization of the American aborigine, 

“ Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutor'd mind 
Secs God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind,” 
is responsible for the creation in the mind of the people of a 
“ Mr Lo,” who figures in newspaper lore, cartoons, Ikc. The 
reputations, deserved and undeserved, of certain Indian tribes 
north of Mexico have been such that their names have passed 
into English or into the languages of other civilized nations 
of Europe as synonyms for “ ruffian,” “ thug,” “ rowdy,” &:c. 
Recently “ les Apaches ” have been the terror of certain districts 
of Paris, as were the “ Mohocks ” (Mohawks) for certain parts 
of London toward the close of the 1 8th century. 

The North American Indians have been the subject of nuinerouh 
jiopuiar fallacies, some of which have gamed world-wide currency. 
Here belongs a ma.ss of pseudo-scienlific and thoroughly p . 
unscientific literature embodying absurd and extravagant . 
theories and .speculations as to the origin of the aborigines 
and their civilizations ” which derive them (111 most extraordinary 
ways sometimes), in recent or in remote antiquity, from all regions 
of the Old World — Egyjit and Carthage, Phoenicia and Canaan, 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia and 
India, Central Asia and Siberia, China and Tibet, Korea, Japan, 
the East Indies, Polynesia, Greece and ancient Celtic Europe and 
even medieval Ireland and Wales. Favounte theories of this sort 
have made the North American aborigines the de.scendanls ot 
relugecs from sunken Atlantis, Tatar warriors, Malayo-Polynesian 
sea-farers, Hittite immigrants from Syria, the " Lost Ten Tribes 
of Ispcl,” tS:c., or attributed their social, religious and political ideas 
and institution.^ to the advent of stray junks from Japan, Buddhisi 
votaries from south-eastern Asia, missionaries from early Christian 
Europe, Norse vikings, Basque fishermen and the like. 

Particularly interesting are the theories of “ Welsh (or white) 
Indians " and the " Lost Ten Tribe.s.” 'Die myth of the " Welsh 
Indians," rejiuted to be the descendants of a colony founded about 
A.D. 1170 by Prince Madoc (well known from Southey's poem), 
has been studied by James Mooney {Amer. Anthrop. iv., 1891, 
393 - 394). who traces its development from statements in an 
article in The Turkish Spy, published m London about 1730. At 
first these " Welsh Indians," who are subsequently described as 
speaking Welsh, possessing Welsh Bibles, beads, crucifixes, &c., 
are placed near the Atlantic coast and identified with the Tuscaroras, 
an Iroquoian tribe, but by 1771) they had retreated inland to the 
banks of the Missouri above St Louis. A few years later they were 
far up the Red river, continuing, as time went on, to recede farther 
and farther westward, being identified successively with the Mandans^ 
in whose language Catlin thought he detected a Welsh element, the 
Moqui, a Pueblos tribe of north-eastern Arizona, and the Modocs 
(here the name was believed to re-echo Madoc) of south-western 
Oregon, until at last they vanished over the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. The theory that the American Indians were the " Lost Ten 
'Tribes of Israel " has not yet entirely disappeared from ethnological 
literature. Many of the identities and resemblances in -ideas, 
customs and institutions between the American Indians and the 
ancient Hebrews, half-knowledge or distorted views of which 
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formed the basis of the theory , arc discussed, and their real significance 
pointed out by Colonel Garrick Mallery in his valuable address on 
“ Israelite and Indian : A Parallel in Planes of Culture " {Proc. 
Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci. vol. xxxviii., 1889, pp. 287-331). The whole 
subject has been discussed by Professor H. W. Henshaw in his 
“ Popular Fallacies respecting the Indians '* {Amer. Anthrop, vol. 
vii. n.s., 1905, pp. 104-113). 

Of ways of classifying the races of mankind and their sub- 
divisions the number is ^eat, but that which measures them by 
their speech is both ancient and convenient. The 
^ multiplicity of languages among the American Indians 
was one of the first things that struck the earliest 
investigators of a scientific turn of mind, no less than the 
missionaries who preceded them. The Abbe Hervas, the 
first serious student of the primitive tongues of the New World, 
from the classificatory point of view, noted this multiplicity 
of languages in his Catalogo delle lingue conosciute e noiizia della 
loro afflmtd e dwersild (Cesena, 1784); and after him Balbi, 
Adelung and others. About the same time in America Thomas 
Jefferson, who besides being a statesman was also a considerable 
naturalist (see Amer. Anthrop. ix. n.s., 1907, 499-509), W'as 
impressed by the same fact, and in his Notes on the State of 
Virginia observed that for one “ radical language ” in Asia 
there would be found probably twenty in America. Jefferson 
himself collected and arranged (the MSS. were afterwards lost) 
the vocabularies of about fifty Indian languages and dialects, 
and so deserves rank among the forerunners of the modern 
American school of comparative philologists. After Jefferson 
came Albert Gallatin, who had been his secretary of the treasury, 
as a student of American Indian languages in the larger sense, 
lie had also himself collected a number of Indian vocabularies. 
Gallatin’s work is embodied in the well-known Synopsis of 
the Indian Tribes within the United States East of the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the British and Russian Possessions in North 
America,” published in the Transactions and Collections of the 
American Antiquarian Society (ii. 1-422) for 1836. In this, 
really the first attempt in America to classify on a linguistic 
basis the chief Indian tribes of the better-known regions of North 
America, Gallatin enumerated the following twenty-nine 
separate divisions : Adaize, Algonkin-Lenape, Athapascas, 
Atnas, Attacapas, Blackfeet, Caddoes, Catawbas, Chahtas, 
Cherokees, Chetimachas, Chinooks, Eskimaux, Fall Indians, 
Iroquois, Kinai, Koulischen, Muskhogee, Natches, Pawnees, 
Queen Charlotte’s Island, Salish, Salmon River (Friendly 
Village), Shoshonees, Sioux, Straits of Fuca, U tehees, Wakash, 
Woccons. These do not all represent distinct linguistic stocks, 
as may be seen by comparison with the list given below ; such 
peoples as the C'addo and Pawnee are now known to belong 
together, the Blackfeet are Algonkian, the Catawba Siouan, 
the Adaize Caddoan, the Natchez Muskogian, &c. But the 
monograph is a very good first attempt at classifying North 
American Indian languages. 

Gallatin’s coloured map of the distribution of the Indian tribes 
in (jiiestion is also a pioneer piece of work. In 1840 George 
Bancroft, in the third volume of his History of the Colomzahon 
4)1 the United States, discussed the Indian tribes cast of the 
Missi.ssippi, listing the following eight families : Algonquin, 
Catawba, Cherokee, Huron-Iroquois, Mobilian (Choctaw and 
Muskhogee), Natchez, Sioux or Daheota, Uchee. He gives also a 
linguistic map, modified somew^hat from that of Gallatin. The 
next work of great importance in American ( omparative phil- 
ology is Horatio Hale’s monograph forming the sixth volume 
(Phila., 1846), Ethnography and Philology, of the publications 
of the “ United States Exploring Expedition, during the years 
1838, 1839, 1840, 1842, under the Command of Charles Wilkes, 
U.S. Navy,” which added much to our knowledge of the languages 
of the Indians of the Pacific coast regions. Two years later 
Gallatin published in the second volume of the Transactions of the 
American Ethnological Society (New York) a monograph entitled 

Hale’s Indians of North-west America, and Vocabularies of 
North America,” in which he recognized the following additional 
groups : Arrapahoes, Jakon, Kalapuya, Kitunaha, Lutuami, 
Palamih, Sahaptin, Saste, Waiilatpu. In 1853 he contributed a 
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brief paper to the third volume of Schoolcraft’s Information 
Respecting the History, Condition and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States, adding to the “ families ” already 
recognized by him the following : Cumanches, Gros Ventres, 
Kaskaias, Kiaways, Natchitoches, Towiacks, Ugaljachmutzi. 
Some modifications in the original list were also made. During 
the period 1853-1877 many contributions to the classification of 
the Indian languages of North America, those of the west and the 
north-west in particular, were made by Gibbs, Latham, Turner, 
Buschmann, Hayden, Dali, Powers, Powell and Gatschet. The 
next important step, and the most scientific, was taken by Major 
J. W. Powell, who contributed to the Seventh Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, iSS^-iSSd (Washington, 1891) his 
classic monograph (pp. 1-142) on “ Indian Linguistic Families of 
America North of Mexico.” In 1891 also appeared Dr D. G. 
Brinton’s The American Race: A Linguistic Classification and 
Ethnographic Description of the Native Tribes of North and South 
America (New York, p. 392). W'ith these two works the adoption 
of language as the means of distinction and classification of the 
American aborigines north of Mexico for scientific purposes 
became fixed. Powell, using the vocabulary as the test of 
relationship or difference, enumerated, in the area considered, 58 
.separate linguistic stocks, or families of speech, each “ as distinct 
from one another in their vocabularies and apparently in their 
origin as from the Aryan or the Scythian families ” (p. 26). 

The 58 distinct linguistic stocks of American Indians north of 
Mexico, recognized by Powell, were as follows : (i^ Adaizan ; 
(2) Algonquian ; (3) Athapascan ; (4) Attacapan ; (5) Beothu- 
kan ; (6) Caddoan ; (7) Chimakuan ; (8) Chimarikan ; (9) Chim- 
mesyan ; (10) Chinookan ; (11) Chitimachan ; (12) Chumashan ; 
(13) Coahuiltecan ; (14) Copehan ; (15) Costanoan (16) Eski- 
mauan ; (17) Esselenian ; (18) Iroquoian ; (19) Kalapooian ; 
(20) Karankawan ; (21) Keresan ; (22) Kiowan ; (23) Kitunahan ; 
(24) Koluschan ; (25) Kulanapan ; (26) Kusan ; (27) Lutua- 
mian ; (28) Mariposan ; (29) Moquelumnan ; (30) Muskhogcan ; 
(31) Natchesan ; (32) Palaihnihan ; (33) Piman ; (34) Pujunan ; 
(35) Quoratean ; (36) Salinan ; (37) Salishan ; (38) Sastean ; 
(39) Shahaptian ; (40) Shoshonean ; (41) Siouan ; (42) Skitta- 
getan ; (43) Takilman ; (44) Tanoan ; (45) Timuquanan ; (46) 
Tonikan ; (47) Tonka wan ; (48) Uchean ; (49) Waiilatpuan ; 
(50) Wakashan ; (51) Washoan ; (52) Weitspekan ; (53) Wisho- 
skan ; (54) Yakonan ; (55) Yanan ; (56) Yukian ; (57) Yuman ; 
(58) Zunian. 

This has been the working-list of students of American Indian 
languages, but since its appearance the scientific investigations of 
Boas, Gatschet, Dorsey, Fletcher, Mooney, Hewitt, Hale, Morice, 
Henshaw, Hodge, Matthews, Kroeber, Dixon, Goddard, Swan ton 
and others have added much to our knowledge, and not a few 
.serious modifications of Powell’s classification have resulted. 
With Powell’s monograph was published a coloured map showing 
the distribution of all the linguistic stocks of Indians north of 
Mexico. Of this a revised edition accompanies the Handbook of 
American Indians North of Mexico, published by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in 1907-1910, now the standard book of 
reference on the subject. The chief modifications made in 
Powell’s list are as follows : The temporary presence in a 
portion of south-west Florida of a new stock, the Arawakan, 
IS now proved. The Adaizan language has been shown to 
belong to the Caddoan family ; the Natchez to the Muskogian ; 
the Palaihnian to the Shastan ; the Piman to the Shoshonian. 
The nomenclature of Powell’s classification has never been 
completely satisfactory to American philologists, and a move- 
ment is now well under way (see Amer. Anthrop. vii. n.s., 
579 " 593 ) improve it. In the present article the writer 
has adopted some of the suggestions made by a committee 
of the American Anthropological Society in 1907, covering 
several of the points in question. 

In the light of the most recent and authoritative researches and 
investigations the linguistic stocks of American aborigines north of 
Mexico, past and present, the areas occupied, earliest homes (or 
original habitats) , number of tribes, subdivisions, Ac., and population, 
may be given as follows : — 
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Stock. 

1 Area. 

Earliest Home. 

J’nbcn, .&C. 

Population. 

1. Alconkian, 

Most of N. and K. 
North Amoricn, 
Itetwccn lat. 33" 
and 53'’ ; uentretl 
in tlie region of 
tlie GrtMi Eokes 
and lliuisoir.s 
Baj. 

N. of the St 
Lawrence 
,i n d K. 0 f 
Lake Ontario 
(Brin i on) ; 
N.W. of 111- 
Great i^kes 
(Tkoiiuii). 

Some 5t>-6c), 
with many 
minor 
groups 

About Qu,ooo, 
of which 
some 50,000 
in Canada. 

2. Aha.wakan. 

Witliin the torri- 
tiay of the Cain- 
.sa.s in S.W. 
I'iorida. 

Central South 
Amciica. 

Small colony 
from Cuba. 

Extinct about 
end of lOlb 
century. 

3. ATAKAI’AN, 

In part of S.W. 
Bouisianu and 
N.E. Texas. 

Somewhere in 
E. 01 N.E. 
Texas. 

2. 

Practically 
extinct ; in 
1885 4 indi- 
viduals li\ - 
i n g in 

Louisiana, 
n u d 5 i u 
'Icxas. 

4. Athauaskak. 

Interior t/f Ala,sLt 
and C.Tuada; \\\ 
of Jludson’s Huy 
and N. of tin' 
Algonkinti ; jdsf) 
rei'reseolril m 

Oregon , Cali- 
foinia, Arizona, 
New Muxilo, 
'f'fxav, and 

iiortbeni Moxu 0 

Interior of 
Alaska or 
N.W. Can* 
ncLa. 

Some 30, 
with numer- 
ous minor 

glUUjXS. 

About 54, coo, 
of which 
some 40,000 
in Canada. 

<;• Bcotiiukan. 

NewfoMtnlluiid. 

Some part of 
Ne wf <iund- 
l.ind 01 Lab- 
radoi. 

I .oc.il selllr* 
ments Old)’. 

Extinct ; last 
repi cxe illa- 
tive died ill 

1 824. 

6. Cadfioan. 

Country between 
the Arkansas and 
('oloiado rivers 
in l.oui^tiana, 
Texas, kc., par* 
ticiilatly on the 
Red River and its 
afllucnta ; Later 
also in Kansas, 
Neljruskn, Ua 
and Okl.f 

llOtTlil. 

t>n tlie lower 
Red R.ivor, 
or, peihaps, 
somewhere 
to the S.W. 

Sonic ia*is. 

About 2000. 

7 CitUMAKUAN. 

On lilt* N.W. slu>re 
of Puget tiound, 
Wosbiii^oii; aUo 
on Pacific coast, 
near Cape Flat- 
tery. 

Some pai ( of 
N.W. Wash- 
iiiglun. 


About 1 

i 

1 

i 

j 

8. Chimarikan. 

in N. Caliibmia, 
on 'I'ntiiiy river, 
N.W. of the 
Ck^pchaii. 

Somewhere in 
N. California. 

1. 

Pja( tically , 
eslinct ; in ' 
1903 only Q 1 
individuals 1 
reported i 
living. 1 

t). Cmindokan. 

On the lower 
Coiumbia river, 
from the Cascade* 
to the Pacific 
CK’cau ; on ihc 
coast, N. to Shoal- 
watei hay aiid S. 
to I’llfainool. 
ilcad, ifiWnslniig 
ton and Oregon, 

N of-lhe Col- 
uHtbu, in W. 
Washington. 

Some 10 01 
lu with nu- 
merous vil- 
lages. 

About 300. ' 

i 

j 

1 

Nearly ex*! 

to. CllIT lAIALHAN, 

P.'trtof.S.K. Louiai- 
aiiu. 

Region of 
Grand Lake 
and livct, 
Louihian.i. 

I. 

tiiiLt;iri iJbi 1 
onlysoindi- 
vid.ialx ^ur- 
viving. 1 

II. CnUMAbllAN. 

In S.W. Califoiiiia, 
S. of the Salinan 
and lVIari|K)sari ; 
in tire biCsins of 
the Sta Maria, 
Sta Inez, lower 
Sta Claia, &c., 011 
the coast, and the 
northern Stu 
Barbar.v Inlands 

.Soim-whcu III 
.S.W. c.di 
fornia. 

7 f.r more 
di.ilei ts. 
with nuiny 
small Huttlu- 
menis ' 

Nuaily cx- 
tiiii 1 ; only 
IJ5-20 indi- 
viduals .still 
living. 

ra. Coi'I-HAN 
(Wintun). 

In central N. Cali- 
fornia, W. of the 
Pnjunnn; W. of 
the C.’oast range, 
dnnti San J*ftl>lo 
And buisun Bays 
N . to Mount 
Shasta. 

Soniewheru in 
N Cnlifornw, 

2 ihicf di- 
viKioiis.with 
many aninll 
•scttlcinculs 

About 130 at 
various vil- 
l.iges, luul 
iis iiianv on 
Round Vab 
ley Rcseria- 
tion. 

1 ;. Costanoan. 

1 

Ill the roast region 
of teiitr.il Cali- 
fornia, N of the 
SalifiAfi; from 
about Son Fr.iii* 
dsco S. to Point 
S n T n n d Rig 
Panochc Creek, 

Somewhere in 
rentral Cali- 
fornia. 

No true 
tribes, but 

1 5-20 settle, 
ments. 

Nearly ex- 
tinct ; only 
2301 3oindi- 
vaiuaU still 
living. 


Stock. 

Area. 

Earl left Home. 

Trilajs, &c. 

Pcpulalion. 

■ 

and from the 
J'ftcific Ocean to 
the San Joaquin 
river. 




14. Eskimoan. 

Greeiil.ind and some 
of the Arctic 
islands, the whole 
northern coast N. 
of the Alonkian 
and Atludiusk.in, 
from the straits ol 
Belle Isle to tiieend 
of the Aleut Mil 
isl.iiids; also in 
extreme N. K. 
Asia W. lo the 
Anadyr river ; in 
E. North Amciica 
in cailicr times 
possibly cousider- 
ahly f.n’thersoutli. 

Inlet ior of 
Alaska 
(Rink); in 
the region 
W, of Hml- 
xou’s B.iy 
(Boajj) ; pre- 
ferably the 
lattoi. 

y W' c li- 
ma 1 k e d 
g 1 0 u p .s, 
with 60-70 
ietll u - 
ments," Ku. 

About 28,000, 
of which 
there .11 c 
in Gretu- 
land xj,ono, 
A 1 a s k 

1 3 1 0 0 0, 
Canada 
4500, and 
Asia 1200. 

15. EtSSKLENlAN. 

Gn thecoaAt of W. 
Californi,!, .S. 'of 
Monterey, N. of 
the Salman. 

Somewhere in 
W. or central 
Culifoniu. 

Many .sm.dl 
settlements. 

Extincl ; last 
speaker ot 
Itiiiguage 
died about 
iBoo. 

16. Haioan (Skit- 
tageian). 

The (Jm-'eu I'b.ir- 
Intte Isbinds, olT 
the N.W. coast 
of Briti-sh Colum- 
bia, and part of 
the Prince of 
Wales Archi- 
pelago, Alaska. 

Intcrioi of 
Alaska or 
N.W. Can- 
ada. 

a dialeits; 
about ?5 
chief 
“ tnwnf.," 
and many 
minor »ct 
tlenienls. 

About .jcx), 
of which 
300 are 111 
Alaska. 

17. Iroquoian. 

The region abnni 
Lakeb. Kiie and 
Ontario (Ontario, 
New York, Pcim- 
•sylvania, Ohio, 
»'<:c ), and on both 
banks of the St 
Lawrern e, on the 
N, to beyond the 
Saguenay, on the 
S. to Gasp^ ; aUo 
represented in the 
S.J'. United States 
by the Tuscaror.i, 
Ciierokce, iS:c. 
(now' chiefly in 
Oklahom.i) 

Somewhere be- 
tween the 
lower St 
Lawrence 
and Hud- 
son's Hay 
(It rill ton. 
Hale); in S 
Ohio .*1 n il 
Ken till ky 
(R 0 y 1 e, 
Thomas). 

Some 15 chief 
tiibcs with 
many mitioi 

MlbdlVlblOlls 

Abont 40,000, 
of which 

1 o.ooo ai c 
111 Canada ; 
of those m 
the United 

States 28, (xx) 
*u-e Cheio- 
kee. 

18. KALAfUSAN 

In N.W, Oregon, 
in the vnlley of 
tlie Willamette, 
above the Falls. 

Soiiiew'buri* in ! 
N.W. (Ore- 
gon. 

About 15-18, 
w'ith minor 
division.s. 

1 Only some 
' 140 indi- 

viduals still 
living. 

ly. KauamvAwan. 

On the Texas co.ast, 
from Galveston to 
Padre Llaiul. 

Somewhere m 
S. Texas. 

5-0, with 
minor divi- 
biuiib. 

Extinct prub- j 
ably in 1R58; 
a few bui- { 
vived latci, j 
povsibly, in 1 
Mexko. 

ac) Kni{K.SAN. 

In N central New 
Mexii'o, on the 
Rio Giandc and 
its tribulartcs, the 
)emez, San Josii, 
Kc. 

Somewhere in 
the New 
Mexico- 
Arizona 
regtuti. 

17 “villages" 
(puoblob); 
c.ai hci moi-e j 

pueblos 1 

1 (some 1 so i 
at Iblcu.)/ 

ai. Kiowan. 

On the upper Ark- 
ansas and Lan- 
adian rivers, in 
(’olor.ido, K,ins.is, 
Oklahoma, &(., , 
foimcrly on the 
beail - waters of 
the Pl.iuc, and 
still eailier on the 
upper Yellowstone 
and Mis.Honri, in 
b W, Montana. 

At the foot of 
the Rotkj 
M onntniiis 

1 n S. W. 

Montana. 


T219 in Okl.i- 
boma 1 

i 

1 

-!2 Kitunaman. 

In S.E Uritisb Col- 
umbia, N Idaho, 
and ]i.in of N.W. 
Montana. 

vSomewhcic E. 
of ibe Rocky 
Mountains in 
Montana 01 
Albert.!. 

2 chief divi- 
sions and 3 
others 

About iic»;| 
half in 
Canada and 
half in the 
United 
.Stales. 

”i KoIIISCHAN 

(Tlingit). 

On the coast and 
udjaixMlt islands 
of S. Alaska, from 
53" to 60" N, lat , 
also some in 
Canada. 

Somewhere in 
the interioi 
of Al.-iska 

0 r N. W. 
Canada. 

Some ia-15. 

About 2UOO. 

24. Kui.anapan 
(Porno). 

On the ( oast in 
N.W. Califoriim 
(Sonoma, Lake 
and ^ Mendocino 
counties), W. of 
the Yukian. 

Somewhere in 
N.W. Cab- 
forma. 

About 30 
local divi* 
nions, &c. ; 
no true 
tribes. 

About 1000. 

25. Kuban. 

On the coa»t of 
central Oregon, 
on (Joo« Buy *nfl 

Somewhere in- 
latul from 
Coos Ray, 
Oregon. 

4, earlier 

mote» 

About 50. 
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Stock. 

Area 

Earlieat Home 

'Iribes, ike. 

Popularity. 


Coas and Coauille 
rivers, S. ol the 
Vakoimn ; now 
mostly on Silct? 
Kescrvatiou. 




sfi. Lutuamian 
(K lamatii). 

In the teRion of the 
Kluinatii aud Tule 
lakes, Lost and 
Siira^jw rivers, 
in Orqi^on 
(chicfiy)andN K 
Californi.T ; now . 
on Klamath Re- 
servation. Orejfon, 
with a few alHO in 
Oklalioma. 

In S. Oregon, 
N. of tJitt 
K 1 a UI a t li 
lakes. 

2, with local 
subdivisions. 

1034 ; of theite 
755, Kla- 
math, and 
379 Modoc 
(50 m Olcla- 
hoiaa). 

27. MAKIPOkAN 
(Yokuts). 

In S. central Cali- 
fornia, in the 
valley of the San 
Juaiiuin, on the 
Tulc, Kawcnli, 

K iim 'it rivers, &c , 
E. of the Salinan, 
S. of die Moque- 
lunmaii. 

Soniewhcre in 
tentml Cali- 
forma. 

io-40 groups 
ttnth apernul 
dialects. 

About 150, at 
Tide river 
reservation, 

Kc. 

.iS. MoQUni IJMNAN 

(.Mi wok). 

In central Cali- 
fornia, in three 
Eections : the main 
area on the W. 
slope of tlie Siev* 
raa, from the Cos- 
nmnes river on 
the N. to tlie 
Fresno on tJie S. ; 
a second on the 
N. Ahore of San 
Francisco Bay, 
and a third (small) 
S. of Clear laike 
on thehead-wnters 
of Putfth Creek. 

Somewheic in 
central Cali- 
fornia. 

7(]i.dects,no 
true tribes ; 
about 20 
local gioiiiLs, 
wiilumnier- 
uus minor 

ones. 

Several liun- 
dretl ; much 
scattered. 

29. Muskogjan 
(M iwkbogean). 

In the CJulf States, 
F.. t>f the Alis‘us- 
sippi, most oflVlLS- 
j!i.s*!ipjii, Aluliama 
and < teor^io, pai t 
of Tennessee, S 
Carolina, Florida 
and Loiusian.i , 
now tnoKtly in 
Oklahoma. 

.Somewhe 1 e 
W of the 
lowei Mis'.U- 
sippi. 

About t2. 
With many 
miiioi divi- 
sions. 

About ,^,000; 
of t a 0 M e 
38,000 in 
Oklahoma, 
luoo in Mis- 
riisippi, 3^0 
in Klonlla, 
and a few in 
loiuulana. 

30. Pakawan 
(C u.Ttiuilcccaii). 

On both banks of 
the Kui (iraiidu 
in Texas and 
Mc.tk:o, from its 
tiKinth to beyond 
Laredo ; at <tn€ 
time possibly E. 

1 to Antonio, and 
W. to the Sioira 
! M.idre. 

Some part of 
N.E. Mexico, 

30 - 2 ^, some 
\cry small. 

Practically 
extinct ; in 
1886 abmit 
30 individu- 
als still liv- 
ing, mostly 
on the 

Mexican 
side of the 
Rio Grande. 

ji. Hujunan 
(& laidu). 

In N.E, Californi,!, 
E of tlie Sacra- 
iiiento nvci, be- 
tween the .Sliaslaii 
and Moquel- 
umnan. 

N.E. Cali- 
fornia, 

1 

No true 
tribes, 
several 
larger and 
very many 
smaller local 
divisions, 
“ villiiges," 
&c. 

About 350 

fnll-bloods. 

ii. yuoUATlIAN 

(Karol.). 

In extreme N.W 
Califoriii.i, on the 
Klanuuh river, 
&c ; W. of the 
Shastun. 

.Somewhere in 
N. C.diroriila. 

Many “vil-; 
lages,” Stc. 

In 1889 some 
600 ; miicdi 
reduced 
since ; pos- 
sibly 300. 

3V SaII APTIAN 

In the region of 
the ColiimhiH mid 
Its tributaries, ui 
parts of Washing- 
ton, Idaho and 
Oregon ; between 
Lit. 44" and 47 , 
and from the Cas- 
cades to the Hitter 
Root Mountuttis. 

Somewhere m 
the iTgion of 
theC oluniln.i, j 
or further N. 

S- 7 - 

About 4300. 

34. Saunan. 

On the Pad fii. coast 
ofS.W. Caiiforni.1, 
from above S. 
Antoano, to below 
S. Louis Obispo; 
W. of the Mari- 

Somewhere in 
S.W C.ili- 
foruu. 

V or 3 .larger 
divisions ; 
no true 
iribeiu 

Practically 
extinct ; in 
1884 only 
zo -13 iiidi- 
V i d u a 1 s 
living. 


pnsan. 




35. SalisjHan. 

A larw part of S. 
British Columbia 
and Washington, 
with p.-irts of 
Idaho and Mod 
tana ; also part of 
Vancouver Island, 

1 and ontlicTB in N. 

I Hritiah Columbia 
(liilquia), aud 

1 S.W, Oregon. 

Central or N. 
British Col- 
umbia. 

Some 6o-6s, 
of which H 
number arc 
merely local 
divisions. 

About 15,000 
ill Canada, 
and some 
6300 in 
tlw United 
States. 




hiock. 

Area. 

Earliest Hume. , 

Tiibcb, &C. 

1 Population. 

j6. Smastan. 

In N. Califoniiu 
and S Oregon, in 
the basins of the 
Pit and Klamath 
rivers, on Rogue 
river and to be- 
vond the .Siskiyou 
Mouiitiiiii.s ; S of 
the Lutuamiaii. 

In N. Cali- 
foruia or 
Oicgoii. I 

i 

1 

6 or more 
linguistic 
divulcns. 

j Less than 40 
Siiasta full- 
bloods; 
some 1300 
Achomawi. 

j 

37. Shohhonian. 

In the W. part of 
the United States ; 
most of the 
country between 
lat. 35* and 45“ 

I and long. 105“ and 
i?o‘, with exten- 
sions N., S., and 

S E. outside this 
area; represented 
also in Californi.i, 
and ill Mexico 
by the Punan, 
bonoran and Na- 
hualLiii tribes 

Foot-hills and; 
pUins E. of 
the Rocky 
Mountains m 
N.W. United 
States or 
Canada, but 
residence 
III Plateau 
region long- 
continued. 

Some 13-1 sin 
the United 
States; 
many more 
in Mexico, 
ancient and 
modern. 

In the United 
Slates, some 
s4/x>o. 

{8. StuUAN. 

1 

In the l^asin of the 
Mi-.soun and the 
uppci Mississipm; 
from about N. 
lat. .H*to 53' and, 
nt ihe broadest, 
from 89“ to 110* 
W. long. ; also 
represented in 

Wisyonsin (Win. 
uebag<i), Louisi- 
ana, iheCarolin.as, 
and Virginia 
(formerly). 

In the Caro- 
lina- Virginia 
region. 

Some 20 
largo and 
many minor 
onas. 

About 38,000 ; 
of which 

boflie i4cx> 
in Canada. 

39. Takulman- 

in S W Oregon, 
in the middle 
valley of Rogue 
river, on the upper 
Rogue, and to 
about lim Cals-' 
forma line or 
beyond. 

I n siMue part 
of S. Oregon. 

a. 

Practically 
extinct; 
perhaps 6 
speakers of 
the language 
alive. 

40. Tanoan. 

In New Mexico, on 
the Rio Grande, 
Kc., from lat. 33'' 
to 36" ; also a 
settlement with iliL 

Moqui in N.E. 1 
Arizona, and 
another on the 
Rio Orandu at the 
boundary line, 

partly 111 Mexico. 

Home part of 
New Mexico. 

Some 14-15 
pueblos. 

! About 4200 
in 13 pueb- 
los. 

4t. Timuquan. 

In Florida, from the 
N. horder and the 
Ocilla river to 
lyiike Okeecho- 
bee , perhaps 
farther N, and S. 

Some part of 
Florida. 

Some 60 or 
iiioresuttle- 
mems. 

Extinct in 
x8th ('cn- 
turj. 

42. Tonikan. 

1 

In part of E. Louisi- 
ana and part of 
Mtssissijipi ; in 
Avoyelles parish, 
La., &c. 

1 

Somewhere in 
the Louisi* 

1 ana-Missis> 
sippi region. 


Practically 
extinct ; in 
1886 some 

35 indivi- 
duals living 
at Marks- 
villc, La. 

i 

43. Tonkawan. 

j 

In S.E. Texas, 
N.W. of the 
Karankawan ; 
remnants now in | 
Oklahoma. 

Somewhere in 
S. or W. 
Texas. 

i 


Nearly ex- 
tinct; in 
1884 only 78 
individuals 
living ; in 
1905 but 47, 
with Pon- 
k a s . in 

Oklahoma. 

44. T:.imsi!ian 
(C lniiimesyan). 

In N.W. British 
Columbia, on the 
Nass and Skecu.i 
rivers, and the 
adjacent islands 
and coast S. to 
Millbonk Hound ; 
also (since 18B7) 
on Aiuiette Island, 
Alaska. 

On the head- 
waters of the 
bkeena river. 

3 maiu and 
several 
minor divi- 
sions. 

' About 3200 

1 in Canada, 
aiicl 950 in 
Alaska. 

1 

45. Wailatpuan. 

A western section 
(Molala) in the 
Ca.scade region 
between Mounts 
Hood and Scott, 
in Washington 
and Oregon ; an 
eastern (Cayuse) 
on the head- 
watern of the 
Walln walla, Uma- 
tilla and Grande 
Ronde rivers. 

In Oregon, S. 
of the Colum- 
bia river. 


Language 
practically 
extinct ; 405 
Cayuse (in 
1888 only 6 
spoke their 
mother 
tongue) are 
•tilf Hving; 
in X 8 8 1 
about 20 
Molalas. 

J 
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.Stock. j 

Aren. 

Earliest Home. 

'I ribes, &c. | 

Population. 

.<6. Wakashan 
(Kwakiutl. 
Nooika). 

Most of Vancouver 
Island (except 

some § of the k. 
coa.sO and most 
of the CO.!*;! of 
Hritisli Coliiml)i.» 
from (i.Tidner 
channel to Cape 
Mudjft; aUupait 
of eMrenu- N.W. 
WushniRton. 

Soniewliere ui 
the interior 
of Rritibh 
Columbia. 

3 mam diyi- j 
sions, with 
more than 
50 “tribes." 

4765, of which 
435 are in 
the United 
States. 

47. Washoan. 

In E. central Cali- 
fornia and the ad- 
joining |Xtrt tff 
Nevada, in the 
region of Lake 
Tahoo and the 
lower Carson 
v.'illey. 

In N.W. Ne- 
vada. 

i 

About sou, in 
the region 
of Carson, 
Reno, &L, 

48. \Vl n Sl'liKAN 
(Yuluk). 

i 

In N.W. California, 
W. of the Quo- 
ratean. 

In N Cali- 
fornia or S. 
Oregon. 

f) divisions ; 
no true 
tribes. 

A few bun- 
dieds; in 
1870 esti- 
mated at 

3 u u 0 or 

more. 

j 

' 40. Wishoskan 

1 (Wiyot). 

In N.W. C'alifornia, 
in the coast 
region, .S. of the 
W^itsjiekan. 

In N. Call, 
fornia 

3-15 divisions; 
BO true 
irihcs. 

Nearly ex- 
tinct. 

i 50. Yakonan. 

In W. Oregon, in 
the coast region 
and on the rivets 
liom the Yaquinii 
to ilic Umpipi.i. 

W. central 
Oregon. 

4 chief divi- 
sions, with 
numerous 
villages. 

About 300. on 
the Siletz 
R e s c r V a - 

tIOIl. 

51. Yanan, 

In lentral N, Cali- 
fornia in tlic region 
of Round Moun- 
tain, iic., S of 
tlie Shastan. 

.Some w here 
I'aithei K 


I'r.'ictically 
extinct; tn 
1884 but 35 
individuals 
living. 

53. Yuchian. 

In E. lleorgia, oti 
the Savannah 
river from above 
Augusta down tt) 
theOgcechce.and 
abo on Chatahoo- 
chee river ; rem- 
naiits now in 
Oklahoma. 

.Somewhere 1 C 
of the Cluta- 
liooclice. 

I. 

About 50cr, 
with Creeks 
in Okla- 
homa. 

i 

1 

53. Yukia.'J. 

In N.W. California, 
E. of the Copehan, 
with a N. and a 
S. section in the 
Round Valley 
region. 

N, or central 
California. 

5 divi* ions ; 
11 0 true 
tribes. 

About 350. 

54. Yuman. 

In the extreme S.W 
of the United 
Slates (lowci 
Colorado and Gila 
vall«n'), part of 
California, most 
of Lower (’ali- 
fornia, and a nmnll 
part of Mexico. 

N.W. Arizon.i. 

q-jo. 

Ill the United 
.States about 
4B00. 

55. ZUNIAN. 

In N.W. New 
Mexico, on the 
Zuhi river 

.Some part of 
the New 

Mexico ■ Ari- 
ronn region. 

1. 

isoo. 


Of these 55 different linguistic storks 5 (Arawukan, Beothu- 
kan, Esselenian, Karankawan and Timuquan) are completely 
extinct, the Arawakan, of course, in North America only; 
i3(Atakapan, Chimarikan, Chitimachan, Chumashan, Costanoan, 
Kusan, Pakawan, Salman, Takelman, Tonikan, Tonkawan, 
Wishoskan, Yakonan) practically extinct ; while the speakers 
of a few other languages or the survivors of the people once 
speaking them {e.g, C'hemakuan, Chinookan, Copehan, Kala- 
piiyan, Mariposan, Washoan, Yukian), number about 200 or 300, 
in some cases fewer. Of the Wailatpuans, although some indi- 
viduals belonging to the stock are still living, the language 
it.self is practic ally extinct. 'Ehe distribution of the various 
stocks reveals some interesting facts. Among the.se are the 
stretch of the Eskimoan along the whole Arctic coast and its 
extension into Asia ; the immense areas occupied by the Atha- 
baskan and the Algonkian, and (less notably) the Shosho- 
nian and the Siouan ; the existence of few stocks on the 
Atlantic slope (from Labrador to Florida, east of the Mississippi, 
only 8 are represented) ; the great multiplicity of stocks in the 
Pacific coast region, particularly in Oregon and California ; the 
extension of the Shoshonian, Yuman and Athabaskan southward 
into Mexico, the Shoshonian in ancient, the Athabaskan in 


modem times ; the existence of an Arawakan colony in south- 
western Florida, a 16th-century representative in North America 
of a South American linguistic stock. Some stocks, e.g. Atakapan, 
Beothukan, Chemakuan, Chimarikan, Chitimachan, Kiowan, 
Kitunahan, Lutuamian, Takelman, Tonkawan, Wailatpuan, 
Yanan, Yuchian, Zuni, &c., were not split up into innumerable 
dialects, possessing at most but two, three or four, usually fewer. 
Of the larger stocks, the Athabaskan, Algonkian, Shoshonian, 
Siouan, Iroquoian, Salishan, &c., possess many dialects often 
mutually unintelligible. In marked contrast with this is the 
case of the E.skimoan stock, where, in spite of the great distance 
over which it has extended, dialect variations are at a minimum, 
and the people “ have retained their language in all its minor 
features for centuries ” (Boas). As to the reason for the abund- 
ance of linguistic stocks in the region of the Pacific (from Alaska 
to Lower California, west of long. 115°, there are 37 : Eskimoan, 
Kolusrhan, Athabaskan, Haidan, Tsimshian, Wakashan, Sali- 
shan, Kitunahan, Chimakuan, Chinookan, Sahaptian, Wailat- 
puan, Shoshonian, Kalapuyan, Yakonan, Ku.san, Takelman, 
Lutuamian, Quoratcan, Weitspekan, Wishoskan, Shastan, 
Yanan, Chimarikan, Yukian, Copehan, Pujunan, Washoan, 
Kulanapan, Moquelumnan, Mariposan, Costanoan, Esselenian, 
Salinan, Chumashan, Yuman) there has been much discussion. 
Of these no fewer than j 8 are confined practically to the limits 
of the present state of California. Dialects of Athabaskan, 
Shoshonian and Yuman also occur within the Californian areas, 
thus making, in all, representatives of 21 linguistic stocks in a 
portion of the continent measuring less than 156,000 .sq. m. In 
explanation of this great diversity of speech several theories have 
been put forward. One is to the effect that here, as in the region 
of the Caucasus in the Old World, the multiplicity of languages is 
due to the fact that tribe after tribe has been driven into the 
mountain valley.s, &c., by the pressure of stronger and more 
aggressive peoples, who were setting forth on careers of migration 
and conquest. Another view, advocated by Horatio Hale in 
1886 (Pror. Ainer. Assoc. Adv, Sci . ; also Proc, Canad. Jnst,, 
Toronto, 1888), is that this great diversity of human speech is 
due to the language-making instinct of children, being the result 
of “ its exercise by young children accidentally isolated from the 
teachings and influence of grown companions.'^ A pair of young 
human beings, separating thus from the parent tribe and starting 
.social life in a new environment by themselves, would, according 
I to Mr Hale, soon produce a new dialect or a new language. This 
theory was looked upon with favour by Romanes, Bririton, and 
other psychologists and ethnologists. Dr R. B. Dixon (Congr, 
intern, des Afnh., Quebec, 1906, pp. 255-263), discu.ssing some 
aspects of this question, concludes “ that the great linguistic and 
considerable cultural complexity of this whole California-Oregon 
region is due to progressive differentiation rather than to the 
crow^ding into this restricted area of remnants of originally discrete 
stocks." How far two dialects of one stock can go in the w^ay of 
such differentiation without becoming absolutely distinct is illus- 
trated by the Achomawi branches of the Shastan family of speech, 
which Dr Dixon has very carefully investigated. 

The test of vocabulary is not the only means by which the 
languages ol the North American aborigines might be classified. 
There are peculiarities of phonetics, morphology, grammar, sentence- 
structure, &c , which .suggest groupings of the linguistic stocks 
indeiiendent of their lexical content. Some languages are harsh and 
con.«?onantal {e.g, the Kootenay and others of the North Pacific 
region), some melodious and vocalic, as are certain of the tongues 
of California and tlie south-eastern United State.s. Some employ 
reduplication with great frequency, like certain Shoshonian dialects ; 
others, like Kootenay, but rarely. A few, like the Chinook, are 
exceedingly onomatopoeic. Some, like the northern languages of 
California, have no proper plural forms. Of the Californian languages 
the Porno alone distinguishes gender in the pronoun, a feature 
common to other languages no farther off than Oregon. The high 
development and syntactical use of demonstratives which charac- 
terize the Kwakiutl are not found among the Californian tongues. 
A few languages, like the Chinook and the Tonika, possess real 
grammatical gender. Some languages are essentially prefix, others 
essentially suffix tongues ; while yet others possess both prefixes 
and suffixes, or even infixes as well. In some languages vocalic 
changes, in others consonantal, have grammatical or semantic 
meaning. In certain languages tense, mood and voice are rather 
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weakly developed. In some languages syntactical cases occur 
{e.g. in certain Californian tongues), while in many others they are 
quite unknown. Altogether the most recent investigations have 
revealed a much greater variety in morphological and in grammatical 
processes than was commonly believed to exist, so that the general 
statement that the American Indian tongues are all clearly and 
distinctly of the “ incorporating " and “ polys5mthetic " types 
needs considerable modification. Using criteria of phonetics, 
morphology, grammar, &c., some of the best authorities have been 
able to suggest certain groups of North American Indian languages 
exhibiting peculiarities justifying the assumption of relationship 
together. Thus Dr Franz Bbas (Mem. Intern. Congr. Antkrop., 
1 ^ 93 ) PP> 339-3461 and Ann. Archaeol, Rep, Ontario, 1905, pp. 88- 
106) has grouped the linguistic stocks of the North Pacific coast 
region as follows : (i) Tlingit (Koluschan) and Haida ; (2) Tsim- 
shian ; (3) Wakashan (Kwakiutl-Nootka), Salish, Chemakum; (4) 
Chinook. In the same region the present writer has suggested a 
po.ssible relationship of the Kootenay with Shoshonian. In the 
Californian area Dr R. B. Dixon and Dr A. I.. Kroeber have made 
out these probable groups among the numerous language stocks 
of that part of the United States : (1) Chumashan and Salinan ; 
(2) Yurok (Weitspekan), Wisho.skan, Athabaskan, Karok (Quora- 
tean), Chimarilcan ; (3) Maidu (Pujunan), Lutuamian, Wintun 

(Copehan), Yukian, Porno (Kulanapan), Costanoan, Esselenian, 
Yokuts (Mariposan), Shoshonian, Shastan, Moquelumnan and 
possibly Washoan ; (4) Yanan ; (5) Yuman. Suggestions of even 
larger groups than any of these have also been made. It may be 
that, judged by certain criteria, the Kootenay, Shoshonian, Iro- 
quoian and Siouan may belong together, but this is merely tentative. 
It is also possible, from the consideration of morphological peculiari- 
ties, that some if not all of the languages of the so-called " Palaeo- 
Asiatic " peoples of Siberia, as Boas has suggested {Science, vol. 
xxiii., n.s., 1906, p. 644), may be included within the American 
group of linguistic stocks. Indeed Sternberg [Intern. Amer.-Kongr. 
xiv., Stuttgart, 1904, pp. 137-140) has undertaken to show the 
relationship morphologically of one of these languages, the Giliak 
(of the island of Saghalin and the region about the mouth of the 
Amur), to the American tongues, and its divergence from the 
“ Ural-Altaic ” family of .speech. Here, however, more detailed 
investigations are needed to settle the question. 

At one time the opinion was widely prevalent that primitive 
languages changed very rapidly, sometimes even within a 
owners/ generation, and the American Indian tongues were 
ebrnneter rather freely used as typical examples of such extreme 
ofiadima variation. The error of this view is now admitted 
iaaguages. everywhere, and for the speech of the New World 
aborigines Dr Franz Boas states {Hndb. Amer, Ind. pt. i., 1907, 
P- 759)1 “ There is, however, no historical proof of the change 
of any Indian language since the time of the discovery comparable 
with that of the language of England between the loth and 
13th centuries.’’ Another statement that has obtained currency, 
appearing even in otherwise reputable quarters sometimes, 
is to the effect that some of the vocabularies of American Indian 
languages consist of but a few hundred words, one being indeed 
so scanty that its speakers could not converse by night, since 
darkness prevented resort to the use of gesture. This is absolutely 
contrary to fact, for the vocabularies of the languages of 
the American Indians are rich, and, according to the best 
authority on the subject, “ it is certain that in every one there 
arc a couple of thousand of stem words and many thousand 
v/ords, as that term is defined in English dictionaries ” (Boas). 
The number of words in the vocabularj^ of the individual Indian 
is also much greater than is generally thought to be the case. 
It was long customary, even in “ scientific " circles, to deny 
to American Indian tongues the possession of abstract terms, 
but here again the authority of the best recent investigators is 
conclusive, for “ the power to form abstract ideas is, neverthe- 
less, not lacking, and the development of abstract thought 
would find in every one of the languages a ready means of 
expression ” (Boas). In this connexion, however, it should 
be remembered that, in general, the languages of the American 
aborigines “ are not so well adapted to generalized statements 
as to lively descriptions.” The holophrastic terms characteristic 
of so many American Indian languages “ are not due to a lack 
of power to classify, but are rather expressions of form of 
culture, single terms being intended for those ideas of prime 
importance to the people ” (Boas). This consideration of 
American primitive tongues in their relation to culture-types 
opens up a comparatively new field of research, and one of much 
evolutional significance. 


As a result of the most recent and authoritative philological 
investigations, the following may be cited as some of the chief 
characteristics of many, and in some cases, of most of the lan- 
guages of the aborigines north of Mexico. 

1. Tendency to express ideas with great graphic detail as to place, 
form, &c. 

2. “ Polysynthesis," a device making possible, by the use of 
modifications of stems and radicals and the employment of prefixes, 
suffixes, and sometimes infixes, &c., the expression of a large 
number of special ideas. By such methods of composition (to cite 
two examples from Boas) the Eskimo can say at one breath, so to 
speak, " He only orders him to go and see,*^' and the Tsimshian, 
‘^Hc went witli him upward in the dark and came against an 
obstacle." The Eskimo Takusariartorumagaluarnerpd ? Do you 
think he really intends to go to look after it ? ") is made up from 
the following elements : Takusar{pd) , " he looks after it " ; xartor 
ipoq), " he goes to " ; uma {voq), ” he intends to " ; [g) aluar [poq), 

‘ he does so, but " ; nerpoq, " do you think he.” The Cree " word " 
" kekawewechetushekamikowanowow " ('* may it," i.e, the grace of 
Jesus Christ, " remain with you ") is resolvable into : Kelawow 
(here split into ke at the beginning and ~owow as terminal), " you " 
(pi.) ; An = sign of futurity (first and second persons) ; it»<j = an 
optative particle; weche-'* 'with ; tusheka ^ verbal radical, 
" remain " ; mik —pronominal particle showing that the subject 
of the verb is in the third person and the obiect in the second, 
" it-you " ; - verbal possessive particle, indicating that the 

subject of the verb is something inanimate belonging to the animate 
third person, “ his-it." The Carrier (Athabaskan) lekeenahweshaen- 
dcvthoencezkrok, " I usually recommence to walk to and fro on all 
fours while singing," which Moricc calls " a simple word," is built 
up from the following elements : /c — " prefix expressing reciprocity, 
which, when in connexion with a verb of locomotion, indicates that 
the movement is executed between two certain points without 
giving prominence to either"; Aa- particle denoting direction 
toward these points; na~" iterative particle, suggesting that the 
action is repeated " ; Azi/e = particle referring to the action as being 
in its incipient stage ; sham-" song " (when incorporated in a verb 
it " indicates that singing accompanies the action expressed by the 
verbal root") ; dce — "a. particle called for by sheen, said particle 
always entering into the composition of verbs denoting reference to 
vocal sounds ' ; #Aa?=" the secondary radical of the uncomposite 
verb thizkret inflected from thi for the sake of euphony with noez ; 
ncrz = " the pronominal element of the whole compound '* (the n is 
demanded by the previous hwe, w marks the present tense, and f 
marks the first person singular of the third conjugation; krok^ 
" the main radical, altered here by the usitative from the normal 
form kret, and is expressive of locomotion habitually executed on 
four feet or on all fours." 

3. Incorporation of noun and adjectives in verb, or of pronouns 
in verb. From the Kootenay language of south-eastern British 
G^lumbia the following examples may be given: Nath/flmkine=: 
"He carries (the) Acad in (his) hand"; Howanko/Zamkinc = " I 
shake (the) head in (my) hand"; Witla/Mmine = " (His) belly is 
large"; TlitAa/ine = " He has no tail"; Matln«AZ/tfZ/ine = " He 
opens his eyes." In these expressions are incorporated, with certain 
abbreviations of form, the words aqktlam, " head ' ; aqkowum, 
" belly " ; aqkat, " tail " ; aqkaktletl, " eyes." In some languages 
the form for the noun incorporated in the verb is entirely different 
from that in independent use. Of pronominal incorporation these 
examples are from the Kootenay : Nupqana^ine — " He sees me " ; 
Honupqanisine — " I see you”; Tshatlipithsine — " He will kill 
you " ; Tshatlitqanau^a5ine = " He will bite us " ; Tshatltsukwatisine 
— "He is going to seize you; Hintshatltlpatl»a/>ine = " You will 
honour me," For incorporation of adjectives these examples will 
serve: Honiten«stik = ‘'^I paint (my lace)," literally, " I make it 
red " {kanohos, " red " ; the radical is n( 5 s or nus for ndhds) ; 
Hoa;t/Zkeine = " I shout," literally, "I talk big"; Howitlkaine — 
" I am tall {big)." In some languages the pronouns denoting subject, 
direct object and indirect object are all incorporated in the verb. 

4. The formation of nouns of very composite character by the 
use of stems or radicals and prefixes, suffixes, &c., of various sorts, 
the intricacy of such formations exceeding often anything known 
in the Indo-European and Semitic languages. Often the component 
parts are " clipped," or changed by decapitation, decaudation, 
syncopation, &c., before being used in the compound. The following 
examples from various Indian languages will illustrate the process : — 
Kootenay: Aqhinkanuktlamnam = " zxown of head," from aq 
(prefix 01 uncertain meaning), kinkan^" top," tlam — " head," -nam 
(suffix = " somebody's ") . Tlingit : Kanyiqkuwate = " aurora," liter- 
ally, " fire (Aan)-like (yiy) -out-of-doors (AM)-colour (wate)." 

5. The development of a great variety of forms for personal 
and demonstrative pronouns. In the latter, sometimes, the language 
distinguishes " visibility and invisibility, present and past, location 
to the right, left, front and back of, and above and l^low the 
speaker " (Boas). According to Morice {Trans. Canad, Inst., 1889- 
1890, p. 187), the Carrier lanp;uage of the Athabaskan stock has no 
fewer than seventeen possessive pronouns of the third person. 

6. Indistinctness of demarcation between noun and verb ; in 
some languages the transitive and in others the intransitive only is 
really verbal in form. 
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7. The use of the intransitive verb as a means of expressing 
ideas, a.g,, which in European tongues would be carried by ad- 
jectives. Ill the Carrier language almost all adjectives are genuine 
verbs" (Monce). 

8 The expression of abstract nouns in a verbalized form. Thus 
Cree (Algonkian) generally .says, in jircfercnce to using the abstract 
noun pimatisewin, " life," the periphrastic verb dpimatisenanewuh , 
literally " that they (indeftuite as to person) live " So far is this 
carried sometimes that Horden (Cm* Grammar^ London, 1881, p. 5) 
says : "I have known an Indian sp»eak a long sentence, on the duties 
ot married persons to each other, without using a single noun.** 

As an interesting exaiiijvle of a long word in American-Indian 
languages may be mentioned the Iroquois taontasaknnatLataxtntsrrah- 
ninonstfonniontonhatieseke. lliis - word,** which, as Forbes {Congr. 
intern, dcs Am^r., Quebec, 190O, p. 103) suggests, would serve well 
on the signboard of a dealer in novelties, is translated by him, 
" Quo phisieurs personnes viennent acheter <les habits pour d'autres 
personnes avec de quoi payer.** Not so formidable is deyehnonhse- 
de hr i had aster ui^teruhetakwa, a term for " stove polish,'* in use on the 
Mohawk Keservation near Brantford, Ontario. 

I'he literature in the native languages of North America due to 
missionary efforts has now reached large proportions. Naturally 
Bible translations have been most important. According to 
Wilberforce Eames {Handbook oj Amcr. Inds., 1907, pt. i. pp. 
ii}3-i45), “ the Bible has been printed in part or in whole in 32 
Indian languages north of Mexico. In 18 one or more portions 
have been printed ; in 9 others the New Testament or more hits 
apfjeared ; and in 5 hmguages, namely, the. Massachiiset, Cree, 
Labrador Eskimo, Santee Dakota and Tukkuthkutchin, the 
whole Bible is in print. Of the 32 languages possessing Bible 
translations of some sort 3 are E.skimoan dialects, 4 Athahaskan, 
13 Algonkian, 3 Iroquoian, 2 Muskogian, 2 Siouan, i ('.iiddoan, 
1 Sahaptian, i Wakashan, i Tsimshian, 1 Haidun. Translations 
of the Lord’s Prayer, hymns, articles of faith and brief devotional 
compositions exist now in many more languages and dialects. 
A goocll)' number of other books have tdso been made accessible 
in Indian versions, e.g. Banyan’s Pdyrtm's Progress (Dakota, 
1857), Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted (Massachu.set, 1655), 
Goodrich’s Child* s Book of the Creation ((lioctaw, 1839), ThoTuas 
a Kempis’s Jrnilalion oj Christ (Greenland Eskimo, 1787), 
Newton s The Kzng*s Highway (Dakota, 1879), The “ Five 
Civilized Tribes,” who are now fulEfledged citizens of the .stale 
of OkLihoma, po.sses.s a mass of literature (legal, religious, political, 
educational, kz.) published in the alphabet adapted from tlie 
“ Cherokee Alphabet ” invented by Sequoyah about 1821, 
“ which at once raised them to the rank of a literary people.” 

Of periodicals in Indian languages there have been many 
published from time to time among the “ Five Civilized Tribes.” 
Of the Cherokee Advocate, Mooney said in 1897-1898, “ It is still 
continued under the auspices of the Nation, printed in both 
languages {i.e. Cherokee and English), and distributed free at the 
expense of the Nation to those unable to read Engli.sh — an 
example without parallel in any other government.” More or 
less ephemeral periodicals (weekly, monthly, &c.) are on record 
in various Algonkian, Iroquoian, Siouan and other languages, 
and the Greenland Eskimo have one, publi.slied irregularly 
since 1861. Wilberforce lOames {Handbook of Amer. Inds., 1907, 
pt. i. p. 389) chronicles 122 dictionaries (of which more than 
half arc .still in MSS.) of 63 North Amcrican-lndian languages, 
belonging to 19 different stocks. 

The following linguistic stocks are represented by printed diction- 
aries (in one or more dialects) : Algonkian, Athahaskan, Chinookan, 
E.skimoan, Ii<)()uoian, Lntiuiinian, Muskogian, Salishan, Shoshonian, 
Siouan. Thei e exists a considerable number of texts (myths, legends, 
historical data, songs, grammatical material, &c ) in quite a number 
of Indian languages tliat have been published by scientific investi- 
gators. The Algonkian {e.g. Jones*s Fox Texts ^ rQoS), Athahaskan 
{e.g. Goddard’s Hupa Texts, 1904, Matthews’s Navaho Legends, 
1897, &c ), Caddoan {e.g. Miss A. C Fletcher's Haho Ceremony, 
1900), Chinookan (Boas's Chinook Texts, 1904, and Kathlamet 
Texts, 190T), Eskimoan (texts in Boas's Eskimo of Baffin Land^ &c , 
1901, 1908; and Thalbil/er's Eskimo Language, 1904, Barnum's 
Jnnuit Grammar, i90i),Haidan (Swanton’s Haida Texts, 1905, &c.L 
Iroquoian (texts in Hale’s Iroquois Book of Rites, 1883, and HWitt^s 
Iroquoian Cosmology, 1899), Lutuamian (texts in Gatschet’s Klamath 
Indians, 1890), Muskogian (texts in Gatschet’s Migration Legend of 
the Creeks, 1884-1888), Salishan (texts in various publications of 
Boas and Hill Tout), Siouan (Riggs and Dorsey in various publica- 
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tions), Tsimshian (Boas's Tsimshian Texts, 190a), Wakashan (Boas's 
Kwakiutl Texts, 1902-1905), &c. 

Tlie question of the direction of migration of the principal 
aboriginal stocks north of Mexico has been reopened of late 
years. Not long ago there seemed to be practical 
agreement as to the following views. The Esldmo 
stock had reached its present habitats from a primitive atocin. 
home somewhere in the interior of north-western 
Canada or Alaska ; the general trend of the Athahaskan migra- 
tions, and those of the Shoshonian tribes had been south and 
south-east, the first from somewhere in the interior of north- 
western Canada, the second from about the latitude of southern 
British Columbia ; the Algonkian tribes had moved south, 
east and west from a point somewhere between the Great Lakes 
and Hudson Bay ; the Iroquoian stock had passed southward 
and westward from some spot to the north-east of the Great 
Lake.s ; the Siouan tribes, from their primitive home in the 
Carolinas, had migrated westward beyond the Mississippi ; 
some stocks, like the Kitunahan, now found west of the Rocky 
Mountains, had dwelt formerly in the plains region to the ea.st. 
Professor Cyrus 1 'homas, however, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, discussing primary Indian migrations in North 
America (Congr, intern, dcs Amer., Quebec, 1906, i. 389-204), 
rejects the theory that the Siouan slock originated in 
the Carolinas, and adopts for them an origin in the region 
north of Lake Superior, whence he also derives the Iroquoian 
stock, whose primitive home Dr David Boyle (Ann. Archaeol. 
Rep. Ontario, TQ05, p. 154), the Canadian ethnologist, would 
place in Kentucky and southern Ohio. Another interesting 
contribution to this subject is made by Mr P. E. Goddard 
{Congr. intern, des Amer., Quebec, 1906, i. 337-358). ( un- 

lemplating the distribution of the tribes belonging to the 
Athahaskan stock in three divisions, viz. a northern (continuous 
and very extensive), a Pacific coast division (scattered tliroiigh 
Washington, Oregon, California), and a southern division which 
occupies a large area in Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, 
Texas and Mexico, Mr Goddard suggests that the intrusion of 
non-Athalxiskan peoples into a region once completely in the 
possession of the Athahaskan stork is the best explanation 
for the facts as now existing not explicable from assimilation 
to environment, which has here played a great role. It is 
possible also that a like explanation may hold for the conditions 
apparent in wsome other linguistic stocks. Many Indian tribe.s 
have been forcibly removed from their ov/n habitats to reserva- 
tions, or induced to move by missionary efforts, &c. Thus, in 
the state of Oklahoma are to found representatives of the 
following tribes ; Apache, Arapaho, Caddo, Cherokee, Cheyenne, 
Chicka.saw, Choctaw, (Jomaiiche, Creek, Iowa, Kansa, Kickapoo, 
Kiowa, Miami, Missouri, Modoc, Osage, Oto, Ottawa, Pawnee, 
Peoria, Ponca, Potawatomi, Quapaw, Sac and Fox, Seminole, 
Sencra, Shawnee, Tonkawa, Wichita, Wyandot, &c. ; thc.se 
belong to 10 different linguistic stocks, whose original habitats 
were widely distant from one another in many cases. 

Some of the American-Indian linguistic stocks (those of 
California e.spccially) hardly know real tribal divi.sions, but 
local groups or settlements only ; others have many large and 
important tribes. 

The tabular alphabetical list given in the following pages 
contains the names of the more important and more interesting 
tribes of American aborigines north of Mexico, and of the stocks 
to which they belong, their situation and population in 1909, 
the degree of intermixture with w^hites or negroes, their social, 
moral and religious condition, state of progress,. &c., and also 
references to the best or the most recent literature concerning 
them. 

Up to the date of their publication references to the literature 
concerning the trihe.s of the stocks treated will be found in I’iiling's 
bibliographies: Algonquian {1891), Athapascan (1892), Chinookan 
(1893), Eskimoan (1887), Iroquoian (1888), Muskhogean (1889), 
Salishan (1893), Siouan (i887>*and Wakashan (1894). Sec also the 
Handbook of American Indians "North of Mexico (Washington, 1907- 
1910) ; and the sumptuous monograph of E. S. Curtis, The North 
American Indian (N.Y., vols. i.-xx., igo8), with its remarkable 
reproduction of Indian types. 
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I'ribe. 

j Stock. 

.Situation, Population, &c. 

1 Degree of 

liitennuctiuM. 

Condition, ProgroM, &c. 

Authorities. 

Aanaki. 

Algonkian. 

At Becancour, (^uehac, 97 ; at St 
i*’ran(,oiK du late and PierroviBa, 
330. Dscreasing. 

Probably no puve 
blood left. 

As civiiiaed ni. the neighbouring 
whites. All Catholics. 

MauraAidt,AfirL 4 ki^MiMyMib(Qu*bcc, 
1866); Jack, Trans. Canaa. /nst., 
1892-1893. 

Aciiomawi 
(P it riv«r Indians). 

Shaaian. 

CaUfornia. About 1 coo in the 
l*it river region ; also 50 or 60 
on the Klamath Kexervation, 
Oregon. 

Little. 

Progress very slow; influence of 
scliooLs felt. Klamath Achomawi 
under Methodist influence. 

Powers, JV. Arnsr. Kthnsl.^ 

vi;l. iii., 1877 ; various writings of 
Dr R, B. Dixon, American Anthro^ 
1905-1908, &c. 

Aleuts, 

j 

Eskimoan. 

Aleuti.in IslandKnnd pan of Alaska. 
About 1600. Decreasing. 

About so /{ are 
mixed bloods. 

"Decaving.” Once converted to 
Greek Orthodox church. Metho- 
dist mission at Unalaska. 

Works <ui Russian) .of Veniaminov, 
1840-1848; Galdcr, Jourtu Amer, 
Folk-Lore^ 1905-1907 ; Chamberlain, 
Diet, Relig, and Ethics (Hastings, 
vol. L, 1908X 

1 Am^lkciteh 
(M alisceu), 

Algonkian. 

Tofi at Viger (Cacouna, Quebec); 
702 in vaiiouK jiarts of W. New 
liriinBwtck. Apparently inoreatu 
ing 

Probably few pure 
bluuds. 

Fairly good. At Viger industrially 
unsettled. Catholics. 

Writings of S. T. Rand ; Chamberlain 
(M.), Maliseet rpcahuiarjf (Lam- 

bridge, X899). 

Xl'ACHE. 

Athabaskan. 

In Arizona, 4879; NcwMcxico, 1944; 
Oklahoma, 453. Not rapidly de- 
creasing as formerly thought. 

Considerable Sp.ui- 
ish blood due to 
captives, &c. 

M.irked improvement here and there. 
Catholic and Lutheran missions. 

Cremony, ^^tyir amanx’ the Apaches 
(1868) ; Bourke, gth Ann. Rep. Bur, 
Etknol.^ i)887<a888, and/<;Mr«. 
Folk-Lore ^ 1800; HrdliCka, Amsri- 
CMsAnthroJ>olog^5t^ *905. 

Arapaho. 

Algonkian. 

3f,S at Ft. Ilelkii.ip Reserv.'ilion, 
Montana; 871 .it Wind river 
Reset vation, Wyoming; 885 in 
OkUihoiiiH. Holding their own. 

Some Siianisli 
(Mexittiii) blood 
in places. 

Oklahoma Arap.iho American citi- 
rciih ; prugreis elsewlierc. Mcn- 
nonite niisMiuis chiefly ; also Dutch 
Reformed. 

Writings of Kroeber and Dorsey, Bull. 
.Itnt’f. Mus. Aat, Dist.f 1900-1907, 
.ind J'uhi, F'ieid Columb, A/ur., 
7903; Scott, Amir, AnBkevp., 1907. 

AssminoiN. 

Siouati. 

In Montana, iv^R ; Alberta, 971 ; 
SuskalchewHti, 420. 

Some little. 

In ('.in.id.i “ste.idv advance," else, 
where goixi. Allici t i AsMiiiboins 
arc Methoibsis ; m Montana ■ 
Catholic and PreNliyici lan mis- 
sions on reservaiioiis. 

Maclean, Canadian Savaf:e Folk 
(Toronto, 1890); Mc(iee, isth Ann. 
Rep, Birt\ EUmol.^ 1893-1894. 

I'.ARTNKS. 

Athabaskan. 

530 on Babinc liakc, llulkley river, 
&C., in ccnttal llritish CoUuiibia. 

Little, if anyN 

Conservative Little [irogress, 

Re.u'hed by Catholic mission of 
Stuart L.ike, B.C. 

Morice, Anthropos, 1006-1907, and z 4 ««. 
Arih. Rep. Ontario, 1905, and othci 
writings. 

Pi AN NOCK. 

Shoshonian. 

\bout 500 at Ft. Hall, and 78 at 
Lemhi Agency, Idaho. 

Little. 

Considei ihle improvement morally 
and industrially. 

IlofTman, Proc, Amer. Philos, Sec,, 
1886 ; Mooney, i4tk Ann. Rep. Bur, 
Pthnol,, 1892-189^; l.owie, .-/w/Any*. 
}\ip. Amer. Pfm. Nat. lust., *909. 

( I^I'AVER. 

Athabaskan. 

About 700 on Peace river, a western 
aftlucnt ol Lake Alhabask.i. 

Very little. 

Rather staiiona: y. 

See Babinc.s. 

^ III I on A 

1 (HflKiLOula). 

S.tliiili'di. 

eS? on Dean Inlet, llcnlinck Arm, 
IlellacooUi nvKt, , u>:ust of 

central British Columbia. De- 
rruasing. 

Little. 

Not very encouraging Mission 
influence not yet strongly felt. 

B(..is, Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. .^ci., 
liiQi, and Alem, Ainer, Mus, Nat. 
llist., 1898. 

‘ III AncFFrT 
' (SiUMka). 

1 1 

1 

Algonkian. 

1 

About 834 HI Alberta, C.iiiadn. De- 
creasing 

Little. 

Steadily improving morally and 
financially. Anglicans, 237; Catho- 
lics, 860 ; pagans, 327. 

1 

M.uJcan, Canadian .^avap’c Folk 
('Porontr), 1890), and other writings; 
Grinnell, Mlack/oot Lodge - Tksies 
(N.V., 1903), and other writings; 
Wis.sler, Ann. Arch. Rep. Ontario, 
ipox ; ScbuUa, Aiy Li/e asnn Indiem 
(N.V., 1907) ; Wissler, Anthrofi. Pap. 
.Aiuer, I\lvs. Nat. Hist., 1908, 

III OOD.S. 

Algonkian. 

1108 near Ft. Macleod, Alberta. ' 
' I’lobahly decreasing soinewlmt. 

Little. 

All aUe-hoiIiotl Indians will soon 
be self-supporting, Presbyterians, 

; Cainolics, 150 ; the rest 
pagan. 

See Blnckfcct. 

CIadpo. 

Cadiloan. 

550 in Oklahoma Inore.ibing 

sliglilly. 

Comsiderablc French 
blood. J 

Citizens of United Stales. Catholic, 
Methodist and Prebbyiexuin mis- 

.SIOIIS. 

Mooney, 14th Ann Rep. Bur. EthnoL, 
1892-1893; writings of FJctrhez, 
Dor.sey, &c. 

t’ARUKJO-EATKRS. 

Athabaskan 

1700 in the rceion E. of Luke Atlui- 
bask 1, N.W. Lnnada. 

Little, if any, j 

Little progiess. 

See Babines. 

Carriers, 

1 

i 

Atluba.skan. 

970 between Tatla Lake and Ft. 
Alexandri.i, ceiUr.tl British Col- 

iiiii])i,i 

Little. 

Scnii-sedentary and naturally pro- 
gressive HS Indians ; improvements 
beginning to be niatked. Under 
influence of C.itIiolic mission at 
Slu.'irl Lake, IJ.C. 

1 Moricc, Proc. Canad, Inst., 1889, 

I fans. Canad. Inst., 1804, Ilist. n/ 
Northern inter, q/ British Columbia 
( I'oronto, 1904), and other writings. 
See Babmes. 

: Cat AwnA. 

Siouan. 

Alioiil 100 on the Cat.iwba liver, 
\’oilv umiity, Soutii Carolina. 
l)e(.ie.ising. 

Much mixed with 
white blood. 

Slowly adopting white man s w.iys. 
(.Jhxcfly laiTiiers. 

Mouney, .Siouan Tribes 0 / the East 
(Washington, 1B94) ; (Jatschet, 

Amencan Anthropologist, 1900; 
H.irrington, ihd., 1908. 

Cayuga, 

Iroquoian. 

i,u on the Iroquois Reserv.ations in 
New York .State ; 1044 w'lth the 
Six Nations in Oiitaiio, also sonic 
with the Seiiei.i in Oklahoma ami 
Willi Oncid.r in Wisconsin. 

.Some English ad- 
niixtuie. 

C.m.ndijii C.ayucri steadily iniprov- 
ing ; they arc^‘ pag.ui." 

See .Si,\ N.itioiih. 

Cavuse. 

Wailatpunn. 

405 on TTinatill.i Reservation, Oregon. 

About J .ire of mixed 
bliiod, chiefly 
French. 

Conditions improving. Good work 
of Catholic and Presbyterian 
missions. 

Mowry, Marcus If 'hitman (1901); 
Lcwls, Mem. Amer. Ant htvp. Assoc., 
1906. 

ClIEUALlS. 

Salishan 

182011 Puyallup Reservation, Wash- 
ington. Perhaps increasingslighily. 

No d.it.i. 

Gradually improving and (generally 
prosperous. Congregational mis- 
sion. 

OihhB, Contrib. A'. Amer. Ethnal., | 
vol iii., 1877; Eells, Hist, Ind. [ 

Missions OH the Pacific C oast I 
(N.Y,, zS8a), and other writings. 

ClIEMEHUttVI. 

Shoshonian. 

About 300 on the Colorado Reserva- 
tion ; a few elsewhere in Aiizona 
and California. 

No data- 

Some improvement. Missions of ihr 
Prcsbyien.ins and of the Church of 
the N azure nc. 

See Utc. 1 

1 

Cherokee. 

Iroquoian, 

About 28,000, of which 1489 are in 
North Carolina and the rest in 
Oklahoma 

Not more than I 
are of approx i- 
mtitcly pure 
blood 

Oklahoma Cherokee citizens of the 
United .States, and nuking excel- 
lent progrcs.s. Various religious 
faiths. 

Royce, sih .'Inn. Rep. Bur, Eihnol., 
Mooney, yth Rep,, 1883- 
1886, and especially tqtk Rip., 1897- 
1898. 
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Tribe. 

SickA. 

Situation, Population, &.c. 

Degree of 
Intermixture. 

Condition. Progress. &c. 

Authorities, | 

Chevennk. 

Algunkian. 

1440 northern Clieyennc in Montana, 
1804 .southern Cheyenne in Okla- 
homa. Former incrc.Tsing, latter 
decreasing. 

Some white blood, 
from captives, &c. 

Southern Cheyenne citizens of United 
States ; Meimonite mission doing 
good work. Northern Cheyenne 
making progress a.s labourers, &c. ; 
Memiunite and Catholic missions. 

Mooney, //iA Ann A’r/. Bur. EthnoL. 1 
1893-1893; Dorsey, Publ. hiehi 
Columb. Mus., 1905; Grinnell, 
Intern, Congr. Amerfcnnists, 190-'- 
1906 ; Joum, Amer, Folk-Lore, 1907- 
iw>8 ; Amer. Anthro/>.^ 1902-1906; 
Mooney and Petter, Mem. Amf>. 
Anthrop. AsiVi'.^ 1907, 

Chickahominv. 

Algonkian. 

Some U20 on Cliickahonuny river, 
Virginia. 

No pure bloods 
left. Considei - 
able negro ad- 
mixture. 

Fishers and Farmers. 

Tookcr, Algonquian Series (N.Y., 
1900); Mooney, Amer. Anthrop., 
1907. 

Chickasaw. 

Muskoginii. 

5558 in Oklahoma. 

I.arge admixture of 
white blood. 

American citizens and progressing 
well. Various religious faiths. 

Speck, Joum, Amer. Folk-Lore, 19^7, 
anA^Amer. Anthrop*., 1907. 

Chii.cotin. 

AtlMboskaii. 

About 4V' on Cliilcotifi river, in S. 
('cntrul British Columbia. 

Little. 

Fairly laliorious, but clinging to 
native custom-., though making 
progress. Catholic mission influ- 
ence. 

Writings of Moricc (see Cariieis); 
Farrand, Mem. Amer, Mui. Nat. 
Hist., 1900, 

ClIILKAT, 

Kolusehan 

About 700 .'it head of Lynn Canal, 
'Alaska. Decreasing. 

No data. 

Little progress. 

Emmons and Boas, Mem. Amer. Mm. 
Nat, Hist., 1908. j 

Ckincxik. 

Chinookan. 

Aliout 300 in Oregon. liecre.ising. 

Some little 

Stationary or “ worse." 

Boas, Chinook Te.vis (Washinglon, 
1894), other writings; Sapir, 

Amer. Anthrop., 1907, 

ClUrKWYAN. 

Athabaskan 

About 3000 in the region '.S. of Luke 
Athabasku, N.W. Canada. 

Some Cati.idi.in- 
French udmiv- 
lutc. 

Coming to he more influenced by the 
white;,. Reached by Catliohc 
mis.sions. 

Writings of Petitot, Legoff, Moricc 
(sec Habincs), &c. : Moricc, An 
thropos, 1906-1907, and Ann, Arch 
Sep. Ontario, 1905. 

C'HipprwA 

(Ojibwu). 

Algonkian. 

About iS.Qon in Ontario, Manitoba, 

; nearly the same nun»V>er in 
the Lnited States (Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, N. Dakota) 

Much French and 
English adiniv- 
turc m vaiious 
regions. 

Good progress. Many Indian-. quiti- 
equal tt> average whiter of neigh- 
bourhood. Among the Canadian 
(-'hippewa the Methodists. Catho- 
lics and Anglicans are well rcpic- 
senteU ; among those in the United 
St.ite.s the C.(tholics and Episc o- 
paiians chiefly, also Methodists, 
Lutherans, &c. A number ct 
native niiiiisters. 

W.irreii, Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll,, 18B5; 
Blackbird, Ottawa and Chipperva 1 
Indians (1887); W. Jones, Ann. 
Arch. Rep. Ontario, 1905; Hugoliii, 

( ‘onji f.tnt. des mfr. (Quebec , 1 906) ; ^ 
P. Jone.s, Hist, Ojebway Inds. (1861). 

1 

Choctaw. 

Muiikogiun. 

i7,«;2g in Okhahoma ; 1356 in Missis* 
sippi and Louisiana. 

Large element of 
white and some 
negro blood. 

Citizens of United States, making 
good piogrtss. Various religious 
(atlhs. 

Gatschet, Migration Legend of Creek.s 
(1884-1888), Speck, Amer, Anthrop,, 
1907. 

Cl.AYO(iUuT. 

Wakashan. 

334 in the regv<»nof C layiwjuot Sound, 
S’ancoiiver Ishnwl. Decre.tsmg. 

No d’ata. 

Rather stationary, hut hegiunmg to 
improve. Influence of Catholic 
mission and industt ial school. 

Si't Nooika. 

C1.AULAM. 

Salish.in. 

334 on Puyallup Reservation, Wash* 
ington. 

Little. 

Improving, but sufTcrinf; from v.'hite 
contact. C'ongrcgationalist mis* 
Sion. 

Fells in Ann. Rep. Smiths Inst., 1887, 
and other writings. 

COl.Vll.I.F. 

Salishan. 

J16 at Colville Agency, Wasliington. 
Decreasing shghtlj . 

Some C.Tn.Tdian* 
French, (tc. 

Improving. 

Sec Lhclialis 

1 

Comanche. 

Shoshonlan. 

1 

1 

1408 in Oklahoma. Now holding 
their own. 

SomcductoSpanish 1 
(Mexican) cap- 
tives, &« . 

Good progress, in spite of white 
impositions. 

Mooney, t.fth .Ann. Rep. Bur, EthnoL, 
1893-1893. 

CoWICKAN. 

Salislian. 

Alj<iut 1000 on E. coast ofyantouver 
Island, and on islands in Gulf of 
Georgia. 

Little. 1 

Imlustrious ; steady progress. Catho- 
lic and Methodist missions, chiefly 
former. 

Hill-Tout, ReP, Brit. Assoc. Adi', lict., 
1903, and Frans. R. .inthrop. Inst , 
IQ07 ; Boas, Rep. Brit. .Assoc. Adr. 
tsLi., 1889. 

Cree. 

1 

j 

1 

.Mgoiikian. 

About 12,000 in Manitoba, and some 
SOCX3 in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Keewutin, &c. 

Large element of 
French, ScotUsh 
and English 
blood. ‘ 

Slow but steady progress (c.scept 
with a few hands) Catholics, 
Methodists and Ani^licans strongly 
represented by missions and church 
members; many I'lcsbytcrians 
also. 

Writings of Petitot, Lacombe, Hoideti, 
Bell, Watkins, Evans, Young, ‘ 

Lacombe, Dh t. de la langue des C rts . 
(1876); Russell, Frplor. in the Far 
AVvM (1898); Stcwait, Ann. Anh. I 
Rep. Ontario, 1905 ; Maclean, Cariad. 
I>az’. Folk j 

Creek. 

Muskugian. 

it,ooo in Oklahoma. 

Large element of 
white blood ; 
some negro. 

American citizens, making good 
progress. \"arious religious 

faiths. 

Gatschet, Migration Legend of the 
Cieeks (1884-1888), Speck, Mem. 
Amer. Anthrop. Assoc., 19C37. 

Crows 
( \ bMkroka). 

Siouan. 

1804 at Crow Agency, Montana. 

Little. 

Improving industilally and financi- 
ally. Moraks .still bad. 

Simms, Fubl, Field Columb. Mu\., 
I0cr3: Schultz, My Life as an Indian 
(N.Y., 1907). 

Dakota 
(Santee, Yankton, 
Teton— Siou\). 

Siouan. 

About 1 8,000 in South and 44 (a:> in 
North Dakota ; 3300 in Montana ; 
900 in Minnesota. Seemingly 
decreasing. 

Considerable white 
blood, varying 
uithdifTerent sec- 
tions. 

Capable of and making good pro- 
gress. Episcopal, Catholic, Con- 
gregational mUsioms with good :e- . 
suits. 

Writings of Dorsey, Riggs, Eastman, 
Riggs, Contrit), N. Amer, 
EthnoL, yo\. vii., 1890, and vol. ix., 
189^; Wissler, Amer. Folk. 

Lore, 1907 ; Eastman, Indian Boy- 
hood (1902). 

Deuawark. 

Algonkian. 

In Oklahoma, 8on with Cherokee 
and ^witli Wichita ; 104 with 

Six Nations in Ontario. 

Considerable 

Oklahoma, Delaware, U.S. citizens, 
and progressing ; C.-uindians making 
also good progress. 

BritUon, Lendpp and their Legends 
(Bhila., 1885), and Essays of an 
Americanist^iiiiyF)', Nelson, Indians 
o/Nezv Jersey (1894), 

DtHj'Rius, 

Athabaskan. 

About 1000 in the region E. of the 
Hares, to Back river, N.W. 
dlanada. 

Little 

“ Wild and indolent," not yet much 
under white influence. 

Sec Chipewyans, Carriers. 

Eskimo 

(Greenland). 

1 

Eskimoan 

West coast, io,5cx) ; East coa.Hi, ijcx). 
Slowly increasing. 

Large element of 
white blood, esti- 
mated already in 
1855 at 30 %. 

More or less “civili/ed'’and “Cliris- 
tian” Ui) re.sult of Moravian mis- 
sions. 

Writings of Rink, Holm, Nansen, 
Pea^. Rink, Tales and Trad. 0/ 
the Eskimo ( Loud. ,1875) and Eskimo 
Tribes (1887); Nansen, Eskimo Life 
(1893) ; Thulbitzcr, Eskimo Language 
(*904)- 

Eskimo 

(I.abrador). 

Eskimoan. 

About 1300. 

Considerable on 
S £ coast. 

Much improvement due to Moravian 
and (later) other Protestant mis- 
sions. 

Packard, Amer. Naturalist, 1885 ; 
Turner, i/th Ann. Rep, Bur. EthnoL, 
iBSo'iSgo. 
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Trilw. 

Stock. 

Situation, Population, &c. 

DegTM of 
Intermixture. 

Condition, Progress, &c. 

Authorities. 

Kskimo 

(central regions). 

Eskimoan. 

About 2500. 

— 1 

Little. 

Not much improvement except here 
and there. Some reached by 
Episcopalian misKioii. 

Boas, 6th Ahm. Rtp. Bur, Ethnol,^ 
1884-1885, and BulL Amer. Nat. 
1901 and 1906. 

Eskimo 

(Mackenzie, &c.). 

Eskimoan. 

About 1500. 

Little. 

Not much improvement. Reached 
by Catholic missions. 

Petitot, Ltt Grands Esquimaux 
(1887), Maaoemphie dts Esquimaux 
Tchiglit (I^ris, 1876) and other 
writings ; Stefdnsson, Harfttr's 

Magasint, 1908-1909. 

Eskimo 

(Alaska). 

Eskimoan. 

About 12,000, excliLsive of Aleuts. 

Considerable on cer- 
tain parts of coast. 

Much improvement in parts since 
introduction cf reindeer in 1802. 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Catholic, 
Moravian, Baptist, Swedish Evan* 
gelicnl, Quaker, Congregational, 
Lutheran missions now at work. 

Dali, Contrib. N. Amtr. Ethnol.^ vol. 
i., 1877; Murdoch, qth Ann. Rep. 
Bur. EtkMl.y iB87-z8SB ; and Nelson, 
iSih Rep., 1896-1897 ; Barnum, Innuit 
Gramm, and Did. (1901). 

Eskimo 
(N.K. A^ia). 

Eskimoan. 

About 1200. 

Little. 

Little improvement. 

Hooper, Tents 0/ the Tushi (1853); 
DaW, Amet Naturaiist (iBBt). See 
Eskimo (Alaska). 

Flathead*;. 

SaliKhun. 

615 at Flathead Agency, Montana. 

Considerable. 

Continued improvement. C'aiholic 
missions. 

.McDermott, Amer. Folk-Lore, 
iqot : Rouau, Flathead Indians 
(1890). 

tloSIUTR. 

Slioshonian. 

.About 200 in Utah. 

Little. 

Some improvement in last few years 

Chamberlin, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Pktla,, 1908. Sec Paiute, Ute. 

Grosveni res 
(Atsina). 

Algonkian. 

''58 at I't. Helknap Agency, Mon- 
tana. 

Little. 

L.T\v-abiding, iiidustrujus anil fasi 
becoming more moral. Catholu 
iliief mission influence, also Pres- 
byterian. 

Kriieher, Anthrop, Pap. Amer. Afus. 
iVat. Hist., 1907-1908. 

Haida. 

Haitian. 

About 600 on Queen Charlotte Is., 
and 300 in Alaska. 1 )e«.reasing. 

Some little. 

Now “ gradually _ advancing along 
tlie lines of civilization.” Mission 
influences Methodist and Angh- 
oan, with much success, esfiecially 
lormcr. 

Swanton, Contrib. to Etlinol. of the 
Haida (1905) and other writings; 
Boas, Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. .Set., 
1889; Newtombe, intern, des 

. 4 mlr. (Quebec, 1906). 

Hankut’qin. 

Alhaliaskan. 

.About 400 on the Yukon, above the 
Kotlo, in Alaska. 

Little, if any. 

Not vet much under white or mis- 
sionary influence. 

Sec Babincs. 

H ARIVS4 

Alhahaskan. 

-About 600 W. of (ft. Bear Lake to 
Eskimo country, in N.W. C anada. 

Little. 

“Wild and indolent." with little 
improvement. Reached by Catho- 
lic missions. 

See Babines, Carriers, Chipewyan. 

HavasuhaI. 

Yu man. 

1(16 N. of Prescott in N.W. Arizona. 
Decreasing. 

Little. 

“ GikmI workers ’’ ; not yet distinctly 
under mission influence. 

James, Indians 0/ the Painted Desert 
Region (Boston, 1903) ; Dorsey, 
Indians 0/ the South-u<est 

Hidatsa. 

1 

Siouan. 

467 near Ft. Ikrthold, N. Dakota. 

Little. 

Making good progress.^ Congrega- 
tional and (kuhoUc missions. 

Matthews, F.thnogr. and Philol. 0/ the 
Hidatsa {iBtj)', McGee, /jM Ann. 
Rep, Bur. Etlinol., 1893-18^ ; Pepper 

I and Wilson, Alem. Amer. Anthrop. 
Assoc., 1908. 

Hufa. 

.^thuhaskan. 

420 in Iloopa Valley, N.E. Cali- 
fornia. 

Little. 

Sclf**upponing by agriculture and 
stock-raising. Presbyterian and 
Eipiscopal missions with good 
results. 

1 

1 Goddard, Life and Culture qf the 
Hupa (1903)^ Hupa Texts (1904), 
and other writings. 

Hurons or 

l,ORKTTE 

Iroquoian. 

4A6 at Lorctte, near the city of 
C^Iuehec. Increasing, hut losing 
somewhat by emigration. 

No pure-bloods left. 

Pi actically civilized. All Catholics, 
except one Anglican and six Pres- 
byterians. 

tkrin, Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sd., 
190U. 

Iowa. 

Siouan. j 

246 in Kansas ; 88 in Okluhomu. 
Holding their own. 

('onsiderable. 

In 1906 “accomplished more on 
their allotmenls than at any time 
heretofore.” One regular mis- 
sionary. 

Dorsey, Trans. Anthrop, Soc. JVash,, 
1883, and /Jth Ann. Rep. Bur. 
Etlinol,, 1893-1894 ; also iitn Rep. 

I ROt.tUOIS 

(of Caughnawaga). 

Iroquoian. 

2075 at (^aughnawaga, in S.W. 
(.»uel)ec (largely Mohawk). In- 
creasing. 

Few, if any, pure- 
bloods left. 

Practically idvilized and making fail 
progres''. Chiefly Catholics, but 
there is a Methodist school. 

Ann. Rep, Dept. Ind. Ajf. Canada, 
1907. 

Ikoouois 
(of Lake of Two 
Muutuaitis). 

Iroquoian. 

395 at Lake of Two Mountains, 
Quebec. 

Few, if any, pure- 
bloods left. 

Practically civilized and making fair 
progress. Catholics and Methodists 
represented. 

Cuoq, LeAt'otie de la langue iroquoise 
(1882), and other writings. 

Iroquois 
(of St Rdgis). 

Iroquoian. 

1 r449 B<^is, Quebec; 1208 at 

1 St Regis, New York. 

Few pure - 1 >ltx)ds 
left. 

Practically all civilized and making 
fail progress, 

Rep. Dept. Ind. Aff. Canada., 1 

UJ07. 

Iroquois 
(of Watha). 

Iroquoian. 

About 65 at Watha (formerly 
Gibson), near the southern end of 
i.ake Musk ok a, Ontario. 

Considerable. 

Industrious .nod progressive In- 

fluence of Metluxiisi mission 

.•tnn. Rep. Dept. Ind. Aff. Canada, 
1907. 

Iroquois 
( of St Albert). 

Iroquoian. 

04 near St Albert, Alberta 
('‘Micbel’s band "). 

'* Indians only in 
name,” no pure- 
bloods left. 

Practically civili/cd ; outlook promis- 
ing Ctilholics. 

Chamberlain, Amer, Anthrop., 1904. 

JlLAKlLLA 

(Apache). 

Athabaskan. 

1 

764 in New Mexico. Decreasing. 

Little. 

Improvement during past few yeais. 

Mooney, Amir. Anthrop., 1898. Sec 
Apache. 

Kaipar. 

Shoshonian. 

About 100 in S.W. Utah. Decreas- 
ing. 

Little. 

“ Destitute," hut gaining somewhat. 

See Paiute, Ute. 

Kau.ani. 

Haidan. 

About 300 in S. Alaska. 

About 1500 on the Yukon (between 
the Anvik and Koyukuk) in W. 
Alaska. 

See Haida. 

Little. 

See Haida. 

Up to the present influenced more 
by the Eskimo than by the whites. 

See Haida. 

’KATVUIlKHO’rENNB, 

Athaba<>kan* 

See Babines, Cariicrs. Also Chapman, 
Congr. inter, des Amer. ((Quebec, 
190^. 

Kalapooia. 

Kalapuyan. 

Almut T35 at (irandc Konde, Oregon, 
and a few also on the Siletz 
Reservation. 

Not much. 

Continued improvement 

Powell, 7th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., 
1885-1886; Gatschet, Journ. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, 1899 ; Lewis, AJent. Amer. 
Anthrop, Assoc,, 1906. 

Kai.ispel 
(Pend d ’Oreille). 

Salishan. 

82b on the Flathead Reservation, 
Montana ; 98 at Colville Agency, 
Washington. 

Considerable. 

Continued improvement. Catholic 
missions. 

( \\ovAh.,Kalispel Dictionary 

See Chehahs. 
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Tnl>e, 

Stuck. 

Population, Ac. 

Degree of 
Intermixture. 

j Condition, Progress, &v. 

j Authoriiie.s. 

Kanwa <Kaw). 

Siouan. 

207 in OkUthonia. 

1 About half are 
mixed blood. 

j American citizens, making fair 
progress. 

Dor-w), //M Ann. /vV/. JJu>. KiknoL, 
1889-1890, and ijth 1393*1894 ; 

Hay, Trans. /Cans. State /iist. Soc,^ 
1906. 

Rickapoo. 

Alfitmkian. 

188 in Kaii'.as ; aoa in Oklaiioma ; 
about 4tio in Mexico, 

Considerable. 

Progress hampered by liquor, &c. 

Mooney, 14th Ann. He/, Bur. Ethnvl., 
1892-189} ; Lutz, 7 tans. Kamos /fist. 
Sol., 1906. 

Kawia (Cfthuilla). 

Shoshonian. 

About 150 in southern Cahforni.i. 

Little. 

Progress good. Nominally Catholics 
result of Californtan missions. 

Barrows, Jithnobotany 0/ the Coahuifla 
Indians (1900) ; Kroehei, Kthno^ 
gya/fyy e/ the CahuiUa (iyo8). 

Kiowa. 

Kitk'san, 

Kiowan. 

Tsinishuti. 

iJitj in Oklulioma. 

About Tir»o on upper Skeena rivtr 

111 (.entrni British Columbut. 

Some white blood 
from captives, &c. 

Little. 

Citizens of the U.S., making fair pro- 
cess. Catholic, Mcihodist, Pies- 
byterian, &l., mission influences. 

Making good progress. 

Mooney, 14th Ann. Re/. But. Ethnol,^ 
1892-1893, and I^tk iCe/.y 189^189(1. 

Sec T.simshian. 

Klamai 11 . 

Lutuamian. 

761 at Rlamatli Agency, Oregon. 

Little. 

Mostly sclf-.supporting. Methodist 
mission, hut pour woik done. 

Gatsi het. The Klamath Indians 
(Washington, 1890); Dorsey, A me/. 
Anthto/., xQoi. 

Kmcka’i at. 

Salhapfian. 

About 300 merged with Yakima and 
other tribes on Yakima Ueserva* 
tiun, Washington. 

Considerable. 

Late reports indicate much h.id 
influence of whites. 

Lyman, I’tct. Amer, Aniiq. Soc.^ 1904 ; 
Lewis, Mem. Amer, Anthrop. Sol., 
1906. 

Konkau (Coiicuw). 

Piiiuiuui. 

17T at Round Valley, California. 

Little. 

Gradually improving. 

See Maidu. 

KoOTlfNAY. 

Kilunahati. 

In .S.E. British Columbia; aao at 
St Mary's ; w at Tobacco Plains ; 
02 at Columbia Lakes ; 170, lower 
Kootenay. At Fbithcad Agency, 
ManeanH,56s, Holding thetroun, 
or increasing. 

A little French and 
F.nglish. 

Good, especially upper Kootenay ; 
continued progress. Kootenay 

in D. .S. not so nrogre.ssive 
C-atholiL missions with good re- 
sults. 

Boa.s, Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv, ScL^ 1889.; 
Chumherlain, ibid.^ 1892 (and other 
writings), Ann. Arch. Rep. Ontario, 
itxi'j ; .Si hull?. My Life ns an Indian 
(N.Y., 1907). 

Kovukukuo'trnki.. 

Athabaskaii. 

Abont 50D on the Koyukuk and 
Yukonuhove ihe 'Kaiyuhkho'tonnc 
in Alaska. 

Little, Ifatn. 

Little progress noted. 

See Babincs, Carriers, Chipewyan. 

K\^ MCIUTL, 

Walcaslian. 

AIhmU 2000 in Vancouver Island and 
British Columliia. Decreasing. 

C'onsidenibk m 

places. 

Improvement reteiuly. Anglican 
and Methodist missions — former 
counting 469 ; latter, 19 members ; 
rest, “pagans. ” 

I'lsis, Rep. Hrit. Assoc. Adv, .SVt., i(’89, 
1H90, 189b, Rep. U.S. Sat. Mus., 
1893, and other writings ; Boas ami 
Hunt, Mem. Amet. Mus. K'at, I/ist,, | 
1903. 1 

1. 1 1 1 ,IV»PT 
(iStAtUiliiih). 

Saliiihari. 

A hoot 000 in S. W, llntish Columbui, 
on Ktaser river, Douglas and 
Lllloorl Lakes, R.., 

Considerable in 

places. 

Getting iuloitg well generixlly. 
C.Tthulit .md Anglican imsMuns. 

Boas, L'thnofcr. Album (N.V., 1800), 
ll\\l‘'lout,yourn. .‘inthr. /nst,, 190^ ; 
Tcit, .Uem. .‘Imrr. Mu\. Nat, lint,, 
lyoti 

luMMI, 

Saliiihaii. 

4tJj .It Tiil.ihp AgeiRj, Washington. 

Consider.ihle, 

SufTeiitig from white contact. 

.Sec Chchalis. 

Maidi'. 

PiijunAii 

In N.E, C.ililuiiiia About 2t;i) 

hi II -blood’-. 

Not miu h. 

Few and s«.i!tpred. 

i>ixon, Tull t/nc>. Mns, Sat. I!i\t . 
1902-101)3 ; Jon/n, ..Imei. PolkLo/t . 1 

1000-1907, 1 

Mauaii. 

\V'aka.sIi.‘ii. 

4CX) on Makah, ri-, on Oretti'Rcserv.a 
iioti, W.ishington. 

Colisulerahlr, 

Jh ogress good. 

,Swan, Ihe Indian.^ of Tape I'latfcn 
(Waslnngton, 1870) ; I>orsey, .'////iv . 
Antiquarian, igui. 

Mandan. 

SioiKitt. 

'.'fit at Ft. ricrtliold, N. D.ikota 
Hfginning to incicasc again. 

i 

('oti'.iderablc. 

M.iking some pj ogress. C.Ttholic 
.uid rrotcst.in: minsion influences. 

Will and Spindle, The Mandans{\cesR)\ 
Dorsey in nth and IJtk Reps, Tii< ' 
Ethnol. 1 

^fAKlC‘OI>A 

Yura. 111. 

344 at Pima' Agency .^^i/'orl.l De- { 
t-rcasing slightly. j 

N 0 d.tt.t. 

Progress in roofi excellent. Catliolit 
mi>sion school. 

See Yum.i. 

Maskkc.on 
(S w.iiii|)) Crer). 

Algonkian. 

About -*500 in Manitoba, Keewatin, 
Saskaichewaii. 1 

Coiisldciablc in 

ucriam regions. 

Generally law-abiding, but iin- 
piovidcnt ; some making good 
progress. 

Simms in Journ Ame>. I'olh.f oft\ ] 
1900; Stewart in .Inn .ArJi Rr/'. ' 
Ontu/io, 1903 j 

Masski. 

Haul.iii 

jbo.it M.issrt, n Ch.ailoltf Is. j 

.Sec H.aida 

See H.aida. 

Stc Haida j 

MENOMiNKP. 

Algonkian. 

ADiut 1600, of which T364 nndei 
supcrintfiidenry of (Irecn I'ay, ' 
N\ is< oii'ati j 

Consideialde. 

Making gradual progress, with 
notice.ablc improvement in many 
respei ts C.uholic chuich has 
many members. 

H off man in ///// Ann, Kip. Bv?\ 
Kthnol , 1 89'/- 1 893. 

Miami. 

Algoiiki.!.'! 

i-'U in Oktahom.T, 240 in Indi.in.c, j 
a fc'w elsewlicrt , total .ihont 4(x, 

C’ 0 n s t d e r a 1 ) 1 e 
Freni h blood, 

about 50 ‘b 

AmeriiMiK iiirens ; intelligent, thrifty 
und progressive. 

Pilling, Tihl. of \l^on. Lanq. (1891) 

! 

Micmac. 

Algonkiuii 

2114 in Nova .Si oti.i, 288 in Piinc* | 
i'.dwaid Island, 1000 in Now 
Brmiswitk, 501 in Oiichei . 

Laigc element of 
Ficnch; some 
Scottish and 
Lnglish blood. 

Progress good ; not degenerating 
nor decreasing. All Catholics. 

Writings of J)r S. T. R.ind, especially 
Mic/mu /.emends (1894); PacilKpie 
and Prince, Conpr. intern, de^ \ 

, Jwr/.,ljuchcc, 190(1 ; Lelund, ’ 

quin I.epend.s (1885); J.LlamI and ' 
Print e, A uloskap (1902). 

Mission Indian',. 

V^imnn ; .Sht*. 
:>faoniaTL 

About lo Ki HI .S. C.ilifnrnia 

Con.sidcrable to 

some sections. 

Self- suppoi ting ; some individuals 
remarkably able and imlustnouii. 
Catholii s tKiminiilly, 

I 

Writings of Miss C. G. du Bui., 
Jouf/u Amer. Folk-Lore and A met 1 
1900-1908, itc .See Kawni. | 

Mississagua. 

AlgoiikUii, 

At Alnwick, U4q ; at tfie river Credit, 
2O7 ; Kiie Lake, 90; Mud l..tke, 

; Scugog, 35. Intrmsing 
slightly. 

Considerable. 

Fairly good generally ; same at the 
Credit very successful farmers, 
conipeiitig with whites. Metlio- 
di.sts chiefly. 

Cluiml)crl.tin,ypimr. Folk-Lo/e, \ 

1B88, and I.anpuagypy the M ississag’as 

0/ Shap^of 1892); Jiurnham, 1 

Ont. /list, Soc. I'ap. and Ret , 
1903. 

Moikx:. 

Latuamian. 

•sa in Oklaiioma, *29 on Klamath 
Reservation, Dregon. Apparently 
dci rc'.ising slowly, or holding their 

Ow n 

Little. 

Generally industrious and moral. 
Methodist mission. 

Miller, Sly Life Among ihe Slodocs 
(>873): (kitschct, Amer, Anth/op., 
1894. bee Klamath. 

Mohavk. 

Yuman, 

About ificKj in Arizona. 

1 

Little. 

Good ; UMiuatrtouR but restleM. 
Presbyterian and Church of the 
Nazarene miasions. 

Bourke, Journ. Amer. Folk - Lore, 
1889; Kroelier, Amer. Anthro/., 
iQoa. Sec Yuman. 
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I'ribe. 

Stock. 

Situation, Population, &c. 

Uegrea of 
Inteimixtare. 

Condition, Progress, Stc, 

Authorities. 

Mohawk. 

Iroquoiut. 

1762 with Six Nations, Grand river, 
Ont., 1320. Bay of Quintc, 
Ont., slight increase. The 

"Iroquois" at Caughnawaga, &c., 
arc largely Mohawks. 

Considera bl e 
English and 
French. 

See Six Nations. 

ForUs, Conir, inttrn. dts AmSr.y 
Quebec, 1906; Brant -Scro, Man 
(Lunduii, X901). See Six Nations. 

MONTAGNAli>. 

AI({onluan. 

About sooo in N.K. Quebec, N. 
shore of St Lawrence and St 
John, &c. 

Large element of 
French blood. 

At St John, " energetic, hard- 
working and provident ” ; others 
stirTeniigfroni riquor, &c. Catholic 
missions. 

Chambens, Th 4 Ouananicht (x8o6) ; 
Chamberlain, Ann. Arch. Rtp, 
Ontanoy 1905; David, int. 

des Attt(fr.y Quebec, 19^. 

Moquj (Hopi). 

Shoshonian. 

About 2000 in N.E. Arizona. 

Little. 

Still "pagan," but " dry-fisrmmg " 
expert.s. At Oraibi two factions, 
progressives and conservatives. 
Mennonitc mission. 

Bourke, Snmiu Danct th$ 

Moquis (1884); Hough, Amer. 
Anihrop.y 1B96 ; Dorsey and Votli, 
Field Columb, Mus. Pubi.y 1901- 
190a. Also the numerous monographs 
of Dr. J. W. Fewkes in Kep. Bur. 
Ethnol. Amer, Authrop., Jaum. 
Amer. Folk-Lorey 1894-1908. 

"Moravians. 

Algonkian. 

32Q on tivcr Thames, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Considerable. 

Generally industrious and very law- 
abiding. All Methodists. 

Ann. Rep. Deft, Ind. Aff. Canada, 
1907, 

Munseb. 

Atgonkiaii. 

118 on river Thames, Ontario, 
('aiiada; also a few with the 
Sfoikhridgcs in Wisconsin and 
the Chippewa in Kansas. 

Considerable. 

Fairly industrious ; progress slow'. 

Ann. Rep. Dept. Ind. AJ^. Canada, 
1907 

Nahan6, 

Athabaskao 

About lono m N.W. British Cob 
umbi.n, N. and S. of Siikeen river, 
and E. to be5’ond the Rockies. 

Not much. 

Have .suflTered much from white 
contact. Reached by Catholic 
missions from Stuart Lake. 

Writings of Petitot, Morice, &c., 
especially the latter in Trans. Canad. 
Inst., *894, Free. Cana.d. Inst., 
1889. See Carriers. 

NaSCAI'EB. 

Algonkiuti 

Some 2500 in N.E. Quebec, Lab- 
rador, &c. 

Not very much 

Improvement not marked. Catholic 
mission influence. 

I'orner, /rth Ann. Rep. But, F.thneL, 
1889-1890; Chamberlain, .ri NO. /frcA. 
AV/. Qatar i 6 y 1905. 

Navaho. 

Athabaskan. 

Aljout 29,000 in Arizona and New 
Mexico, about 8noo m the latter 
state. Increasing in number. 

Much Spanish 
(Mexican) blood. 

Have made remarkable progress 
racially and individually. Catho- 
lic, Presbyterian, &c., missions. 

Writings of Dr. W. Matthews, especially 
Navaho Lef^ends (Boston, 1897), 
The Night Chant (N.Y., 1902). 

Ne.shri.iim. 

Sahshaii. 

191 .nt Colville Agency, Wasliingtof. 

Cunsideruble. 

Suffering from liquor and white 
contact. 

See Cheh.'ilb 

Ne-: Pekces. 

Sahapli.ui. 

8^ at Colville AgentTi Washing- 
ton, 1534 under Ft. Lapwai 
su|>eriniendency, Idaluv. Ue- 

creasing. 

Amount uncertain. 

Of a high intellectual type (seen in 
children) ; suffering much from 
disease and white contact. About 
60% Catholics and 15% Pres- 
byterians. 

J’ackard, Joum. Amer. Felk-Lore, 
1891 ; McBeih, The Nee Fercis sim-t 
Levjis ami Clark (New York, t^); 
Spimlen, Mem. Amer, Anthrpp. 
Assoc., 1908. 

NirissiNc,. 

Algonkban. 

239 on Nipi‘'sing, Ontario. 

Incrca.ing. 

Little. 

Improving. 

Ann. Rep. Dept. Ind. Aff. Canada, 
1907. 

NM'|SS 1 N(. 

(Algonquiris) 

Algonkian 

Ahmif 60 at I^akc of Two Moun- 
tains, Quebei . 

Considerable. 

Little inaikcd progress; but fairly 
ind'iHiriou ,. C.itholics 

Warnings of Rev. J. A. Cuoq. especi- 
ally Lexv/ue aigonqum (hlontrcal, 
i88f>); Lemoiiie, Cottier, tntef . des 
, hner,, Quebec , k/jO. 

N ISKA 
(Nasqa) 

Tsim^hian. 

About 800 in Nast- river region in 
W. Biitish Columbia. Dccre.ianu. 

Little. 

Making good progress. 

Boas, Rep Bnt. Assot. Adv. Set, 
1895, iSgf), and Indianische Sagen 
(Berlin, i89ti). See Tsimshian. 

j NlS(.)t?AMI. 

S.ilishan. 

1 

146 in W. Wasinnglon. 

Considerable. 

Suflenng from white cont.u t, lupior, 
&c. 

Gibbs, Conti ih, N Amer. Fthnol , 
vol. i., 1877, and Nhhxvalli Du- 
ttona *y, tbtd, j 

' Nootka. 

Wakashan. 

2133 (including Clnyoquot) on Van- 
couver Isl.ind, B.C. l">ecrea.sing 
slowl> . 

(.'onsidcrablc in 

places. 

Indiistrioas and law-abiding; evil 
from while ('oiit.t<'t increasing. 
CathoUi and Presbyterian missions, 

Spnut, Scenes and Sindiex 0/ Savm^r 
/,{/<? (1868) ; Boos, Rt'p, Btit. A 

1890, and Indiantsche Saf^en (1895). 

Okanagan. 

! .Sulishan. 

H«4 in the Kamloops. -Okanagan 
Agency, British Columbia ; «>»7 
oil Colville Resertation, 
W.islitngioii. 

Considerable in 

jilaces. 

Industrious and law-abiding. Catho- 
lit, .and in (kinad.i ('atliulio and 
Anglican chuicht.s laigely leprc- 
seined. 

Bii.is, Fep, Bnt. Assoc,, 1889', 'leii, 
Mem. Amer. Mt/s Nat. Ills/., 1900. 

1 Omaha. 

Siounn 

112.S in Nelir.isk.i 

Much white blood. 

Gootl progress in many respet.ts ; 
improvidence, still causing 

trouble. Presbyteuan mission. 

Dorsey, ^rd Ann. Rep Bur. Ethnol , 
1881-1882, and yy /4 Rep., 1891-1892, 
.uul olhet writings. Also writings of 
IMibs A. C Kletdici. Sec Ponca. 

Onkiua. 

Iroquui.tn, 

777 on river I’liaines, Onurio, and 
350 with Six Nations, in Ontario ; 
215* in Wisconsin ; 286 in New 
York, Increabing, 

Large element of 
w'hite blood 

Canadian Oncidas at Delaware full 

1 itizens. All progressing c.'{Cel- 
leiulv ami self-supporting. LI.S. 
Oiieidas citizens. 

Illdomfield, The Oncidas (N.Y., 1907). 
bee Si\ Nations. 

Ononijaga. 

Iroquoian. 

350 with llie Six Nation'., Ont.irio ; 
553 in New York 

Large element of 
white blood. 

Not so advanced in D S. as 
Tuscarora, 

Claik, Onondaga (Syracuse, 1841;), 
writings of Beauchamp, du Cost 
Small, M. R. Harrington, See 

Six Nations. 

Osage. 

Siouan. 

1904 in Oklahoma 

Very much white 
blood ; half arc 
mixed-bloodv 

U.S. citizens and making good 
progress. Ihipiists and CJatholics 
represented. 

Dorsey (I. ().), 6 th Ann. Rep. Bur. 
Ethnol., 1884-1885; Brewster, Tran\ 
Nans. State Hist. ., 190A ; Dorsey 

(G. N.\Publ. Field Columb. Mus., 
1004; Speck, Tfans. Arch, Dept. 
Vnw. 0/ Fenu. (Phila., 1907, 

Oto. 

Slouan 

About 390 with the Missouri in 
Oklahoma. 

Considerable. 

Making good pntgress. 

See Osage. 

Ottawa. 

Algonkian. 

About 790 on Manitouhn and Cobum 
Islands, Ontario ; 2750 in Michi- 
gan ', 197 in Oklahoma. 

Considerable 
French and 
English blootk 

Canadian Ottawa industrious and 
law-abiding, and many in tlie U.S. 
ns civilized as average whiles about 
them. Cnthuhc and Protestant 
missions 

Blackbird, Ottawa and Chippewa 
/W/'a«r (1887). Sec Pilling s 
graphyof the Algonkian Languages, 
1801. 

Paiutb. 

Shoshonian. 

6500 to 7000 chieftv in Nerada 
(about 600 in Utah ; 350 in 

Arizou.'t). 

No data. 

Peaceable, moral and industrious ; 
"have steadily resisted the vices 
of civilization." Catliolit' and 
Protestant missions. 

Mooney in I4ih Ann. Re/t Bur, 
F.thnol., 1892-1893. Sec Uto. 
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1 Pamunkkv, 

Algonkian. 

Alwuit 740111 King William lounty, 
N'lrpinia. 

All tnixed-bloods ; 
some negro mix* 
ture. 

Fishermen and small farmers. 

Pollartl, The Pamunkty Indians ij/ 

/ (Washington, 1B94). 

Panamint. 

Shosltoiiian 

About 100 in the Panamint Valley, 

S K California 

No data. 

.Stationary. 

Coville, Amer, Anihrop.^ 1893. 

pAPAt.O. 

Piman 

4901 in Arizona ; about luuu in 
Mexico. 

Little. 

Making very j{Ood progress recently. 
Catholic niLSsion. 

McCec in Coville and Macdnugal, Des, 
bot. lab,y 1903; Bundelier, Arch. 
Inst. Papers, 1890. .Sec Pima. 

Passam AQtJonu\ . 

AlKonkiaiL 

About 350 in Maine. 

Consid erable 
French and 
English. 

With Pcnobscots have representative 
in Maine legishituie. 

Leland, Al^onq. of Ntiv England 

(Boston, *885); Brown, 7 ’rwij. R, 
.Soc. Canada, 1889 ; Prince, Proc. 
Awer. Philos. Soc,, 7897; Lelund 
and Prince, (Boston, 1903). 

I^AWNKK. 

Caddoan. 

64Q in Oklahoma. Decreasing. 

Considerable. 

(ritizens of U.S. Special progress 
rcceiuly in agriculture. Methodist 
mission. 

Writings of Dunbar, (Iiiniiell, Dor.sey, 
Flet^er, &c ; Griniiell, I^awntr 
llero-Storits \ Dorsey, Tradi- 

tions the Skidi Pawnee (Boston, 
IQ04), and Pawnee Mythology (nyoC ) ; 
Metoher, g^nd Ann, Rep, Bur 
Ethnol., 1900-1901. 

pENObSCor. 

Algotikian 

About 410 in M.iine. 

Considerable. 

See Passamaquoddy. 

Sec P.issamaquoddy. 

i'KOKIA. 

Alg<iiiki.iii 

19a with Kaskaskia, Wca and Pi.\n- 
kashaw in Oklahoma. 

No purC'hloods left . 

American tiiizens and progressing 
well. 

.See Pilling, Bibliogyapky of the A Igon- 
f/uian Langna/^es 

PlRGAN. 

Algonkinii. 

483 near Macleod, Alberta; 2072 at 
lUackfool Agency, Montana. 

Considerable. 

Improvement slow in Montana: in 
Alberta, "noticeable advance along 
all lines." Methodist and Angli- 
can missions in Alberta. 

.See Blackfect. 

Pima. 

Shoshonian. 

jqi 6 in Arizona ; more in Mexico. 
Increasing slightly. 

Considerable. 

Making good progress recently. 
Catholit and Piotestant missions. 

Russel, Atner. Anthnp,, 1903, Iou>ti, 
Atnet. Folk-Lo*t, 1901, and eoth 
Ann. Rep. But. Atner. Llhnol., 
1904 -7 not; ; Dorsey, Imiuins of the 
llouth-west (iQo^) ; Hrdhcka, Amer 
Aiithrop., 1904; Kiocbcr, Univ. 
Latif Publ., 1907. 

POMO. 

Kulatiap.in. 

•Miout 1000 in N.K. C.alifornia. 

Little. 

Progre.s-s good. 

Barrett, Ethnography of the Ponto 
(1908). 

PONi. A. 

Siouan. 

:,7o in Oklahoma. 

Cronsiderable. 

U.S. citizens, making good progress. 

Dorsey (J. (-).), Cegiha Language 

Omaha and Ponkn Letter^ [1891), 
i<tc. ; Dorsey (G. A.), I'leld Coiutnb 
Mus. Publ, 1905: Boas, Congr, int. 
d. .‘imit., (Quebec, 

POTAWATOMI. 

Algonkiati, 

1 

179 on Walpole Isl.'irnl, Ontario; 
1740 in Oklahoma. 

Considerable. 

Canadian Potawatomi are l.i* '.abiding 
and industrious. American Pota- 
watomi citizens making pro- 
gress. 

Set Pilling, Bibliography of the Algon- 
ijuian Languages (i8gi). 

PUBBLOV ^ 

Keresan. 

.^990 in 6 pueblos in N. cential New 
Mexico. 

Larger clement of 
wliite blood than < 
other Pueblos 
Indians, but not 1 
gre.ii. 

I 1 

Maiority nominally Catholics. 

Writings of Bandelier, Hodge, Lummls, ' 
Stevenson, &c. Stevenson, nth A nn. 
Rep, Bur. Ethnol, 1889-1890; 
Dorsey, Indians of the South-west 
(7903): Bandelier, Atchaeol, Inst. 
Paper.!!, 1881, 1883, 189a. 

POEBl^S, 

Shoshonian. 

.Sec Moqui. 

Sec Moqui. 

.See Moqui. 

See Moqui. 

PURBl.OS, 

Tanoan. 

About 4260 in 12 pueblos in New ! 
Mexico. 

Have not favoured { 
1 n l e 7 m i X t u r e. 
Amount little. 

Nominally Catholics for most part. 
At San Juan notable evidences of 
thrift, less elsewhere. 

Writings of Bandelier, LummL, Fewkes, 
&c. ,See Pueblos (Ktres,in) and 

1 Mcxpii. 

Pueblos. 

Zviniun. 

isoo in Western New Mexico. 

1 

1 

1 

Have not favoured 
white intermix* 
ture, 1 

1 

! 

1 

Practically all are " pagans." Sub- 
stantial progress lately in several 
f ways. 

Bandelier, lourn, Amer, Ethnol. and 
Archaeol,, 1893 ; Fewkes, ibid., 1891 ; 
Stevenson, ^Ih Ann. Rep. But. \ 
Ethnol., 1883-1884, and i.^rd Rep., 
1001-1902; Cushing, 2nd kep., i88t)- 
7887, 4th Rep., 1883-1883, t3th Rep,, 
1801-1892, .niid Znfli Folk -Tales 
(N.Y., 1901), and othei writings. 

Puyallup. 

Salishan. 

486 at the Puyallup ^gcncy, Wash- i 
ington. I 

Considerable. ' 

Suffering from white contact ; future 
not bright. 

See Chchalis. 

Quaiaw. 

Simian, 

29s in Oklahoma. 

Considerable. 

1 

f 

Majority arc intelligent, thrifty and 
progressive. Catholic missions. 

Dorsey (J. 0 .), /ith Ann, Rep Bur. 
Ethnol., 1889-1B90, ijih Rep. 1891- 
1893, and othet writings. 

QtllLEUTB. 

Chemakimn. 

232 at Neah Pay Agency, N W. 
Washington. 

Considerable. 

1 

Progress good. 

See Clalbim, 

QUINAIKL'I. 

Salislian. 

149 at Puyallni) Ageiu y in N W 
Washington. 

(Considerable. 

Sec Nisqu.'illi. 

Farrand, I^Iem Amer. Mus. A'a/. 
Hist., 1902; ('onard, Open Coutt. 
1905. 

Sacs and Foxks 
(Snuk, &c.). 

Algonkian, 

343 in Iowa; 630 in Oklahoma; po 
in Kansas. 

1 

i 

C'oiisiderablc. 

Continued improvement conserva- 
tive opposition less Catholic 
missions. 

Laslcy, Joum, Atner. E'olk-Lore, 1903 ; 
Jones, ibid., 1901, and Fo.r Texts 
(1007); Owen, E'olk-Lore of the 
Musquaki (1904). 

Sanshoil. 

Salisliun, 

126 at Colville Agency, Wasliinglon. 

Considerable. 

Improving. 

See Chchalis. 

Sabcre. 

Athahaskan. 

205 S.W. of Calgary, Alberta 

More than many 
oilier tribes of 
this stock. 

Making good_ material progress 
lately. Anglican mission. 

Maclean, Canad. Savage Folk (1890); 
rkiddurd, Congr. int. des Amir ., 
ito6; Moricc, ibid, and Ann. Arch. 
Rep. Ontario, 1905; Simms, Jourti. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, 1904. 

SCKANib 

(Sikani). 

Athabaskan. 

About 450 on Finlay and Parsnip 
rivers and W. to forks of Tatla 
I^kc in N. central liriiish 
t '(jlutubia. 

1 Little. 

Not so progressive as (Carriers &c. 
Reached by Catholic mission from 1 
Stuart Lake. 1 

Moricc, Anthropos, 1906, 1907, and 
Ann. Arch. Rep. Ontario, 1903, 
and other writings See Babiiies, 
Carriers. 
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Tribe. 

Stock. 

Situation, Populution, &c. 

Degree of 
Intermixture. 

Condition, Progress, &c. 

Authorities. 

Seminole. 

Muskogian. 

9133 in Oklahoma ; 350 in Florida. 

Much wliite and 
some negro blood. 

Oklahoma Seminoles American 
citizens. 

MacCauley, Ann, Rtp. Bur. 

EihnaL, 1887; Coe, Rtd Patriots 
(1898) .See C^lreek. 

Seneca. 

Iroquoian. 

383 in Oldaboma; 3742 in New 
York ; 315 with Six Nations, on 
Grand river, Ontario. 

Considerable. 

See Six Nations. 

Sanborn, Sentca Indians (1862) ; 
Hubbard, An Account 0/ Sa^fj^yc' 
wat-ha^ or Red Jacket and Mis 
Peoftle (Albany, 1886). See Six 
Nations. 

.Smawnee. 

Algonkian. 

574 in Oklahoma. 

Considerable. 

Progresi good. Catholic and Protes- 
tant missions 

Sec Pilling, Bibl. 0/ A icon. Lanj^. 
(1891). Also Harvey, Shawnee Indians 
(x 855 ). 

SHOSHONfiB. 

Slioshonian. 

.\bout loooin Idaho ; 242 in Nevada ; 
793 in Wyoming. 

Amount of admix- 
ture not large. 

Progress good in the last few years. 
Catholic and Protestant Kpiscopal 
missions. 

Culin, Bull. Free Mus, Sci. and Art 
(Phila., 1901); 'Doncy, Indians of the 
AriwM-wrxf (1903). See Ute. 

Shuswap 

(SequApamuq). 

Salishan. 

About 1000 in the S. interior of 
liritish ('ohimbia ; also 53 within 
the Kootenay area at theCohltnbia 
Lakes. 

Considerable in 
places. 

Industrious and law-abiding. 
Catholic and Protestant missions. 

Boas, Ref Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 
18^. and Ethnogr. Albutn (N.Y., 
Z900); Dawson, Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, 1891 ; Boas, Indtantsche 
Sagen (1895). 

.SlI.ETZ. 

Indians of 
several stocks. 

483 on Siletz Reservation, Oregon. 

Considerable. 

Progress good. 

Dorsey, Joum, Amer Folk-Lore, 1890, 
and Amer. AnthroJ., 1889 

Six Nations 
(Canada). 

Iroquoian. 

On Grand River Reservation, 
Ontario', (!ayuga, 1044; Mohawk, 
1769; Oneida, 350; Onondaga, 
350; .Scncc.-x, 215. Tuscarora, ,397. 
Total, 4118. 

I.arge admixture of 
white Idood 

Generally capable ami industrious, 
and steadily improving ; many, 
both in U..S. and Canada, equal 
to whites. The Canadian Cayuga 
and Onondaga are “pagans.” 
Many Christian faiths represented. 

Boyle, Ann. Arch. Ref Ontario, 1898 
and T905, and Jourtt. Anthr. Inst., 
1900; Hale, Iroouois Book 0/ Rites 
(Phila., 1883); Wilson, 7 ‘fans. Roy. 
Soc. Can., 1885. See also under 
tribal names. 

Six Nations 
(New York). 

Iroquoian. 

In New York State; Cayuga, 179*, 
Oneida, j86 ; Ommdaga, 553; 
Seneca, 374J ; Tuncarora,' 356, 
'I'otal, 4116. 

Large admixture of 
white blood. 

Improvement var^dng with trills ; 
Tuscarora said to be best. Variuiis 
religious faiths. 

Beauchamp, Bull. N.^'. State Mus., 
1897-XQ07, 'The Iroquois 7VaiV(i892), 
and other writings ; Smith, end A nn. 
Rep Bur. EthnoL, x88o-x88i; 
Hev/itt, 2/st Ann. Rep. Bur. EthnoL, 
X899-X900, and other writings. Sec 
also under tribal names. 

Sk.qomic 

Salishan. 

About 150 in the Howe Sd, and 
Hurraru Inlet region of llrittsh 
Columbia. 

Some Canadian- 
French a d • 
mixture. 

“ Probably tht* most industrious 
and orderly band of Indians in 
the province Catholic mission. 

Hill-Tout, Rep. Brit, Assoc. Adv. Sci., 
1900; Boas, ibid., 1894. 

Slave. 

Athabask.nn. 

About Tioa in the region W. of 
(it. Rear Lake, from Ft. .Simpson 
to Ft. Nornun in N.W. Canada. 

1 

N 0 certain data ; 
but some ad- 
mixture now 
going on. 

No marked progress, but white 
influence lieing felt. Catholic and 
Episcopal missions. 

Various writings of Petitot and Morice ; 
the latter in Anthro^s, 1906-1907 ; 
Hnmpas, Mackenzie /f/Ver (London, 
1888); Bell, Joum. Amer, Folk- 
Lore, 1901. 

SNAIMU9 

(NanaimoX 

.Sulisban. 

About i6a on reserve near Nanaimo 
Harbour, R.C. 

No data. 

Making gowl progress recently. 
Catholic mission. 

Boas, Rep, Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci,, 
1889, and Amer. Anthrop,, 1889. 

SONOISH 

1 (Lkungien). 

.SalUban. 

About aoo in S.E. Vancouver 
Island, li.C. 

No data. 

Industrious and mostly well-off. 
Catholic mission. 

Boas, Rep. Brit. Assoc., 1890; Hill- 
Tout, Joum. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., 

1 1907 - 

I Sl’OKAN. 

Salishan. 

91 in Idaho ; 133 in Montana ; 434 

1 in Washington. 

Considerable. 

Improving. 

Writings of Rev. M. Eells, See 
Chclialis. 

Tamlian. 

Alhahask.'iii. 

220 in the N. Interior of Hritish 
Columbia, at mouth of Tahltan 
river. 

1 Little. 

Making good progress. 

Teit, Boas A nniv. Vol. (N.Y., 1906). 

Ten 'a. 

AthabHsk.iu. 

About 2000 on the ^'nkon, between 
'J'.ui.ir.i and Koscrefsky in Alaska. 

Little. 

Not yet much influenced by whiter.. 
Catholic mission. 

Jett6, Congr. int. des Amir., 1906; 
Man, 1907; Joum. Anthr. Inst., 
1907. 

Thomp‘;on Indian 
(N tiakapamuk). 

Salishan. 

1 About 1770 in the Thompson river 
region, S. central Lritish Columbia. 

Not very much. 

Making good progress. Catholic 
and Protestant missions. 

Teit and Boas, Mem. Amer. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 1900; Teit, Trad, of 
Thon^son Inds. (Boston, 1808) *, 
Hill-Tout, Salish andDInKJjonaon, 
1907). 

Tlincit. 

Koliischan. 

About 3000 in S. Alaska. 

Considerable in 

places. 

Not marked generally. Greek 
Orthodox and other missions. 

Krause, Die Tlinkit lHdianer{J&^T\m, 
1885); Boas, Indianische Sagen 
(Berlin, 1905); Bogoras, Amer. 
Anthrop., looa ; Swan ton, stUk Ann. 
Rep. Bur. Amer. EthnoL, i904-xto 5 ; 
Emmons, Mem. Amer. Mus, Nat. 
Hist., 1903. 

Tonkawa. 

Tonkawan. 

47 in Oklahoma. 

No data. 

“Contented and enjoying life." 

Mooney, Globus, 1903. 1 

Tsimshian 

(Propel). 

Tsimshian. 

Aliout 3000 in northern Hritish 
Columiiia. 

Not large. 

Making good progress:. Anglican 
and other missions. 

Boas, Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 
18B9. and Indianische Sagen (Berlin, 
18057 ; von dcr Scbulenburg. Die 
Sprache Her Zimskian • Inaianer 
(1894) ; Wellcome, Metlahatla (1887). 

Tuscarora. 

Iroquoian. 

397 on Six Nation Reservation, 
Ontario ; 356 with Six Nations, 
New York. 

Considerable. 

Making good prop-ess in l»olh 
Canada and New York. 

See Six Nations. 

TUTCMONBKUT’qiN. 

Alhabaskan. 

About 1000 on the Yukon from Deer 
river to Ft. Selkirk, in Alaska. 

Little. 

Little progress. 

See Babines, Carriers, Chipewyan. 

Uinta Utb. 

Shosbonian. 

435 in Utah. 

Little. 

See Ute. 

See Ute. 

Umatilla. 

Sahaptian. 

207 in Oregon. 

Some. 

Making progress. _ Catholic and 
Presbyterian missions. 

See Ner Perc6s. 

Uncomhaghkb 

Utk. 

Utb. 

Shushonian. 

Shosbonian. 

493 in Utah, 

845 in Colorado; 1345 in Utah. 

Little. 

Not much. 

See Ute. 

Some pogress recently. Catholic 
and Protestant missions. 

See Ute. 

Culin, Bull. F>ee Mus. Sci. and Art 
(Phila., 1001); Kroeher, Journ. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, 1901, and Amer. 
Antkrop., 1906. 
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Walai*ai. 

Yutiuui. 

51 j in Arhona. Dccreasiin;. 

Little. 

Self-supporting, but poor morally. 

James, Indians qf the Painted Desert 
Region (Boston, 1903). 

Wallawali.a. 

hahuptinn. 

57g in Oregon 

Sonic. 

Not so satisf.tctory recently, but 
progressing. 

.See Nez Pereas. 

WlCMITA. 

Caddonti. 

441 in Oklabotna. 

Probably contider. 
able. 

Citizens of U.S., making good pro- 
gress. Catholic and 1‘rotestant 
missions. 

Dorse>, Mythology of the Wichita 
([Washington, 1904) and other writ- 
ings. 

Winnebago. 

.Sluuan. 

1070 in Nebraska ; 1285 in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Considerable. 

Many good citizens of U.S. and pro- 
gressing. .Suffering from liquor 
and the mescal bean to some ex- 
tent. 

Tliwaites, Call. State Hist. Soc. fVis- 
lonsint 1892; V\cich&r,Joum. AfNCf. 
Folk-Lore^ 1800; McCiee, tsth Ann, 
Rtf Bun Etnnol.y 1393-1894. 

Wyandot, 

Irotiuoian. 

38=1 in Okluhonm ; i at Anderdon, 
C>niano, Cuiiadu. 

Nopurc-blcod-i left, 
iiardly a half- 
bluud. 

More white than Indian. 

Powell, tst Ann. Reh. Bur. KthnoL. 
1879-1880; Conncllcy, Ann. Anh. 
Rep. Ontario^ IQ05, and Wvandot 
Folk.Lort 1899); Merwin, 

Trans, Kansas State Hitt. Soe., 
2906. 

^'AKIMA. 

Saliaptian 

About 1500 in W.i^hington. 

1 Considcr.iblc. 

1 

Late reports indicate bad influence 
of whites. 

Pandosy, Gratnttt, cutd Diet, of Yakima 
(iBbr) ; Lewis, Mem. A mrr. A nthrop. 
Assor., 1906. 

Yellowknives. 

Athabaskan. 

AiM)ut 500 N.E. of Great Slave Lake 
in N.W, Canada. 

Not much. 

No practical advance xs yet. 

Writings of Petilot, Morice, &c. Peti- 
tot, Antour du Grand Lac dts Es- 
claves (1891), find Monographit dts 
Dfnl-Dindjil (1876). See Carriers, 
Chipcwyan. 

Yuma. 

Vuman. 

807 at Fort Yumu Agency, California, 
and a few at ban Carlos, Arizona. 

Some Spanish 
(Mexican) bluutl. 

Progress goixi. Catholic and Pro- 
testant missions. 

Gutsdiet, Ztschr, f. hthnologie (1B93) ; 
Tnppcll, Overland Monthly ^ 1889 . 
Dorsey, Indians 0/ the South .nsvst 
(1903) Sc-c Mission Indians. 

ZUNI. 

Ziuhan. 

See I’ueblo>, 

1 Zuhian. 

See Pueblos. 

1 .See Pueblos (Zuhian). 


From the tables it will be seen that the American Indians 
in some parts of North America are not decreasing, but either 
holding their own or even increasing ; also that 
thousands of them are now to all intents and puiposcs 
the equals in wealth, thrift, industry and intelligence 
of the average white man and citizens with him in the same 
society. In certain regions of the continent small tribes have 
been annihilated in the course of wars with other Indians or with 
the whites, and others have been de(dmated by disease, famine, 
&c. ; iind over large areas the aboriginal population, ac»'ording 
to some authorities, lias vastly diminished. Thus Morice 
estimate.s that the Alhabaskan population at present in Canada 
(about 20,000) is less than one-seventh of what it was a century 
or more ago ; Hill-Tout thinks the Salishan tribes (c. 15,000) 
number not one-fifth of their population a hundred yeans ago, 
and ecjually great reductions are claimed for some other peoples 
of the North Pacific region ; Kroebor thinks probable an Indian 
population in California of 150,000 before the arrival of the 
whites, as compared with but 15,000 now ; by some the arid 
regions of the south-west are supposed to have sustained a 
very large population in earlier times ; certain of the riain.s 
tribes are known to have lost muc'h in population since contact 
with the whites. But under better care and more favourable 
conditions generally some tribes seem to be taking on a new 
lease of life and are apparently beginning to thrive again. A 
considerable portion of the “ di.sappearance ” of the Indian is 
through amalgamation with the whites. Undoubtedly, in some 
parts of the country, exaggerated ideas prev'alent in the early 
colonial period as to tlie numbers of the native population have 
interfered with a correct estimate of the aborigines past 
and present. Mooney thinks that the Cherokee “ arc probably 
about as numerous now as at any period in their history ” 
(Jlndh, Amcr. hids., 1907, pt. i. p. 247), and this is perhaps 
true also of some other tribes east of the Mi.s.si.s.sippi. Major 
J. W. Powell was of opinion that the Indian population north 
of Mexico is as large to-day as it was at the time of the di.scovcry. 
This, however, is not tlie view of the majority of authorities. 
I'hc total number of Indians in Canada {A?in. Rep. Dept. Ind. 
Aff., 1 907) for 1907 is given as 1 10,345, as compared with 109,394 
for the previous year, not including the Miemac in Newfoundland 
and the Indians and Eskimo in that part of Labrador belonging 
to Newfoundland. In 1903 the figaires were 108,233, 
gain may be largely due to more careful enumeration of Indians 
in the less well-known parts of the country, but there is evidently 
no marked decrease going on, but rather a slight increase in 


Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, &c. In the United States 
(exclusive of Alaska, which counts about 30,000) the Indian 
population (Ami. Rep. Ind. 1906) is estimated at 197,289, 
not including the “ Five Civilized Tribe.s,” of whose numbers 
(94,292) some 65,000 can be reckoned as Indian.s — a total of 
382,000. The figures of 197,289, according to the report, show 
an increase in population ‘‘ due mainly to increase in number 
of Indians reported from California.” 

The hiiancial condition of the Indians of the Dominion of Canada 
for the year ending March 31, lyo/, is indicated in the following 
table : — 



'lotai Amount 
of Real and 
Personal 
Proper! y 

Total Income 
for the 

Ycat . 

Ontario . 

$7,566,125 

$1,426,61)0 

Quebec . 


915,7^.5 

N, Brunswick 

i8c),7oi 

109,892 

N. Scotia 

I 5 L 646 

76,603 

P. E. 1 . . . . 

6,370 

15 , 37 -! 

Mariiloba 

2,102,044 

348,966 

B. (Jioliimbia 

747.5,719 

I, .505,456 

Sci,sk .... 

7 . 7 ^ 1 . 55-5 

54 «. 5 L 1 

Alberta . 

5,154,789 , 

211,839 

Total 

$30,129,659 

$5,555,^^52 


The total amounts earned during the year were: from agriculture, 
$1,337,048 ; wages and miscellaneous industries, $714,125 ; fishing, 
? 54 ' 4 i 4^7 : hunting and trapping, $630,033. Of these hunting and 
trapping show a decided decrease over lyoO. The Indian Trust 
Fund amounts to $5,157,566-59. The total appropriation in con' 
nexion with the Indians of the Dominion for all purposes for the year 
1906-1907 was $1,055,010 and the actual expenditure .some $114,000 
less. The total amount of sales of lands for tlie benefit of Indian 
tribes was $422,086-15. The balance to the credit of the Indian 
.savings account for the funding of the annuities and earnings of 
pupils at industrial schools, together with collections from Indians 
for purcha.se of cattle and for ranching expen.ses, was $51,708-92. 

According to the Report of the Commissioner of Indian A'Qairs 
the total amount of trust funds held by the United Stales govern- 
ment for the Indians, in lieu of investment, amounted to 
536,352,950-97, yielding for 1906 interest at 4 and 5 % of 
$1,788,237*23. The total incomes of the various tribes from all 
.sources for the year ending June 30, 1906, was $6,557,554-39, 
including interest on trust funds, treaty agreement and c^ligations, 
gratuities, Indian money, proceeds of labour, &c. 

While the general constitution of the American aborigines 
north of Mexico is such as to justify their designation as one 
“ American race,” whose nearest congener is to be found in 
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the ^‘Mongolian race” of eastern Asia^ &c., there is a wide 
range in variation within the American tribes with respect to 
particular physical characteristics. Some authorities/ 
cSirmcter- like Dr Hrdlitka (Handb, Atn^r, Inds, N, of Mox.y 
1 907 1 pt‘ ^ P- 53 )> separate the Eskimo from the 
“ Indians,” regard!^ them as “ a distinct sub-race of 
the Mongolo-Malay,” but this is hardly necessary if, with Boas 
(Ann, Archaeol, Rep. Ontario^ 1005, p. 85), we “ consider the 
inhabitants of north-eastern Asia and of America as a unit 
divided into a great many distinct types but belonging to one 
and the same of the large divisions of mankind.” Upon the basis 
of differences in stature and general bodily conformation, colour 
of skin, texture and form of hair, shape of nose, face and head, 
&c., some twenty-one different physical “types” north of 
Mexico have been recoj^ized. 

Although the variation in stature, from the short people of 
Harrison Lake (average i6n mm.) to the tall Sioux (average 
1726 mm.), Eastern Chippewa (average 1723 mm.), Iroquois 
(average 1727 mm.), Omaha and Winnebago (average 1733 mm.) 
and other tribes of the Plains and the regions farther east, is 
considerable, the North American Indian, on the whole, may be 
termed a tall race. The stature of women averages among the 
tall tribes about 92 %, and among the short tribes about 94 % 
of that of the men. 

The proportiion of statures (adult moles) above 1730 mm. in 
certain Indian tribes (Boos) is as iollows: Apache and Navaho, 
25-3; Arapaho, 45*9: Ankara, 15*2; British Columbia (coast), 
28‘8; Britisli Columbia (interior), 16*4 ; Califoraia (south), 32*7; 
Cherokee (eastern), 21 -o ; Cherokee (western), 40*7 ; Cheyenne, 72-2 ; 
Chickasaw, 23-8; Chinook, 36*2 ; Choctaw, 32*6 ; Coahuila, 14*2 ; 
Comanche, 27*1 ; Cree, 33-4;^ Creek, 53*6; Crow, 51*3; Delaware, 
4i’i; Eskimo (Alaska), 5*9; Eskimo (Labrador), 0 0; Flathead, 
18*9 ; Harrison Lake, B.C., 1*0 ; Hupa, 187 ; Iroquois, 52*1 ; Kiowa, 

I *3 ; Klamath, 20*0 ; Kootenay, 26*0 ; Micmac and Abnaki, 457 ; 
Ojibwa (eastern), 427; Ojibwa (western), 427; Omaha and Winne- 
bapo, 54*9; Oregon (south), 3*i ; Ottawa and Menominee, 30*0: 
Paiute, 22‘i ; Pawnee. 39*0; Puget Sound and Makah, 6*5 ; Round 
Valley, Cal., 3-3; Sahantin, 28*2; Shuswap, 15*9; Sioux, 50^8; 
Taos, i 8*5 ; Ute, 12*4 ; Zufii and Moqui, 1*9. 

Very notable is the percentage of tall statures among the Cheyenne, 
Creek, Crow, lro<']uois, &c. The form of the head (skull) varies con- 
siderably among the Indian tribes north of Mexico, running from 
the dolichocephalic eastern Eskimo with a cephalic index of 71 *3 
on the skull to the brachycephalic Aleuts with 84*8. Several tribes 
practising deformation of the skull (mound-builders, Klamath, &c.) 
show much higher brachycephaly. 

3'he percentage of cephalic indices above 84 (on the heads of 
living individuals) among certain Indian tnbes (Boas) is as folloivs : 
Apache, 87*0 ; Arapaho, 5'0 ; Arikara, 24-6 ; Blackfeet, b*2 ; Caddo, 
47*2; Cherokee, 20*0; Cheyenne, 10-3 ; Chickasaw, 14*4; Comanche, 
03*3; Cree, 4*9: Creek, 23*0; Crow , 12-0 ; Delaware 12*0 ; Eskimo, 
(Alaska), Harrison Lake, B.C., 88-8; Iroquois, 15-4 ; Kiowa, 

25*0 ; Kootenay, 19*1 : Mandan, 4*5; Micmac and Abnaki, 7*0; 
Mohave. 86 5 ; Montagnais, 217; Moqui, 54’.3 I Navaho, ^9*4; 
0 )ibwa (eastern), 26-6; Ojibwa (westeni), 10*2; Omaha, 23-0; 
Oregon (south), «)0*9 ; Osage, 79-1 ; Ottawa and Menominee, 247 ; 
Pawnee, 4*8 ; Pima, 9*6 ; Round Valley, Cal., 4*8 ; Sahaptin, 37*4 ; 
Shuswap, 39’9 ; Sioux, 9*6; Taos, 6'o ; Ute, 8*9; Wichita, 96*0; 
Winnebago, b6’8 ; ZuiU, 41*4. 

The Apache, Mohave, Navaho, Osage, Sahaptin, Wichita and 
Winnebago practised skuU-deformation, which accounts in p.art 
for their high figures. Tlie brachycephalic tendency of tlie C.addo, 
Moqui, Shuswap and Zufli is marked ; the Comanclie, with an 
average cephalic index of 84*6 and the Harrison Lake peoi>le with 
one of 88-8, are noteworthy in this respect. As in the case of sUture. 
so in the case of head-form, there seems to have been much mingling 
of types, especially in tlie Huron- Algonkian region, the Great Plains 
and the North Pacific coast. 

The North American Indian may be described in general 
as brown-.5kinned (of various shades, with reddish tinge, some- 
times dark and chocolate or almost black in colour) with 
black hair and eyes varying from hazel brown to dark brown. 
Under good conditions of food, &c., the Indian tends to be tall 
and mesocephalic as to head-form, and well-proportioned 
and symmetrical in body. The ideal Indian type can be met 
with among the youth of several different tribes (Plains 
Indians, Algonkians, Iroquoians, Muskogians and some of the 
tribes of the south-western United St^es). Beauty among the 
aborigines of America north of Mexico has been the subject 


of brief studies by Dr R. W. Shufcldt and Dr A. HrdliCka 
(Boas Anniv. Vol, New York, 1906, pp. 38-42). 

The extent to which the red and white races have mixed 
their blood in various parts of Nortli America is greater than 
is generally thought. The Eskimo of Greenland 
have intermarried with the Danes, and their kinsmen 
of Labrador with the English settlers and “ summerers.” 

The eastern Algonkian Indians in New England Acadia 
have now considerable French, English and Scottish blood. 
Many of the Canadian Iroquois are more than half French, many 
of the Iroquois of New York half English. The Cherokee, an 
Iroquoian people of the Carolinas, have some admixture of 
Scottish and German blood, to which Mooney would attribute 
some, at lea-st, of their remarkable progress. In the stete of 
Oklahoma, which has absorbed the old “ Indian Territory,” 
the results of race-amalgamation are apparent in the large 
number of mixed bloods of all shades. In spite of the romance 
of Pocahontas, the intermarriages of the tv^ races in the 
Virginian region seem not to have been very common or very 
important. Nor does there appear to have been much inter- 
marriage between Spaniards and Indians in the south Atlantic 
region, though in Texas, &c., there was a good deal. In New 
France, in spite of tlie efforts of some recent Canadian-French 
writers to minimize the fact, intermixture between whites and 
Indians began early and continued to be extensive. In parts 
of New Bnmswick, Quebec, Ontario, some of the northern 
American states and regions of the Canadian north-west, there 
are Indian villages and white settlements where hardly a single 
individual of ab.solutely pure blood can now be found. In the 
veins of some of the “ Iroquois ” of Caughnawaga and New 
York state to-day flows blood of the best colonial stock (Rice, 
Hill, Williams, Stacey, &c., captives adopted and married 
within the tribe). In the great Canadian north-west, and to a 
large extent also in the tier of American states to the south, 
tlie blood of the Indian, through the mingling of French, Scottish 
and English traders, trappers, employees of the great fur com- 
panies, pioneer settlers, &c., has entered largely and significantly 
into the life of the nation, the half-breed element playing a most 
important role in social, commercial and industrial development. 

In 1879, besides those whose mixed blood had not been 
remembered and those who wished to forget it, there were, 
according to Dr Havard (Rep. Smiths. Inst.^ 1879), at least 
22,000 mkts in the United States and 18,000 in Canada (i.e. in 
the north-west in each case). When the province of Manitoba 
entered the Canadian Confederation it numbered within the 
borders some 10,000 mixed-bloods, one of whom, John Norquay, 
afterwards became its premier. In the Columbia river region 
and British Columbia some intermixture has taken place, originat- 
ing in the conditions due to the establishment of trading-posts, 
the circumstances of the early settlement of the country, dkc. — 
this has been both French and English and Scottbh. Farther 
north in Alaska the Russian occupation led to not a little inter- 
mixture, both with the Aleuts, &c., and the coast Indians. 
In some parts of the far north intermixture of the whites with 
the Athabaskans is just beginning. In Canada no prohibition 
of marriage between whites and Indians exists, but such unions 
are forbidden by law in the states of Arizona, Oregon, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

A considerable number of the chiefs and able men at the varion*? 
Indian tribes of certain rej^ns in recent times have had more or 
less white blood — Iroquois, Algonkian, Siouan, &c. — who have 
sometimes worked with and sometimes against the whites. In tJie 
case of some tribes there have been “ pure blood ” and " mixed 
blood ** factions. Some tribes have frowned upon miscegenation ; 
even the Pueblos (except Laguna, which is Keresan) have never 
intermarried with the whites. Both in Canada and the United 
States strains of Indian blood run in the veins of prominent families. 
Some of the *' first families of Virginia *' are proud to descend from 
Pocahontas, the Algonkian “ Princess,'* who married the Englishman 
Rolfe. In Maine may still be discovered perhaps those whose line 
of life goes back to the Baron de St easterns and his Abnaki bnde, 
while in Ontario and New York are to be met those who trace their 
ancestry back to the famous Iroquois Joseph Brant and his half- 
English wife. In the early history of Pennsylvania and Ohio were 
noted the Montours^ defendants of a French nobleman wlio about 
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1665 had a son and two daughters by a Huron woman in Canada. 
In 1817 Captain John S. Pierce, U.S.A., brother of President 
Franklin Pierce, married the fair Josette la Framboise, who had at 
least a quarter Indian (Ottawa) blood. In the latter part of the 
1 8th century a young Irish gentleman married Neengai, daughter 
of the Michigan Ojibwa chief Waubo)eeg, and of the daughters born 
to them one married a Canadian Frenchman of reputation in the 
early development of the jirovince of Ontario, another the Rev. 
Mr McMurray, afterwards Episcopal archdeacon of Niagara, and 
a third Henry R. Schoolcraft, the ethnologist. 

Several Indians, some full-blood, others with more or less white 
blood in their veins, have rendered signal service to ethnological 
science. These deserve special mention : Francis la Flesche, an 
Omaha, a graduate of the National Law School at Washington, 
D.C., holding a position in the Office of Indian Affairs ; Dr William 
Jones, a Sac and Fox, in the service of the Field Museum, Chicago, 
a graduate of Harvard and of Columbia (Ph.D.) ; and J. N. B. 
Hewitt, a Tuscarora, ethnologist in the Bureau of American Ethno- 
logy, Washington, D.C. In some regions considerable intermixture 
between negroes and Indians {Science^ New York, vol. xvii., 1891, 
np. 85-90) has occurred, c.g. among the Ma.shpee and Gay Head 
Indians of Massachusetts, the remnants of the Pequots in Con- 
necticut, the Shinnecocks, &c., of Long Island, also trie Montauks ; 
the Pamunkeys, Mattaponies and some other small Virginian and 
Carolinian tribes. In earlier times .some admixture of negro blood 
look place among the Seminoles, although now the remnants of that 
people still in Florida are much averse to miscegenation. Of the 
tribes of the Miiskogian stock who kept large numbers of negro 
slaves the Creeks are said to have about one-third of their number 
of mixed Indian-nepo blood. Sporadic intermixture of this sort is 
reported from the Shawnee, the Minnesota Chippewa, the Canadian 
Tuscarora, the Caddo, &c., in the case of the la.st the admixture 
may be considerable. It is also thought probable that many of the 
negroes of the whole lower Atlantic coast and Gulf region may have 
strains of Indian blood. The mythology and folk-lore of the negroes 
of this region may have borrowed not a little from the Indian, for 
as Mooney notes {/gth Rep. Bur. Anwr. Ethnol., 1900, pp. 232-234), 
“ in all the southern colonies Indian slaves were bought and .sold 
and kept in servitude and worked in the fields side by side with 
nxjgroes up to the time of the Revolution," When Dr John K. 
Swan ton vi.sited the Haida recently the richest man among the 
Skidegate tribe was a negro. Some of tlic Plains tribes and some 
Indians of the far west, however, have taken a dislike to the negro. 

The leader in the " Boston Massacre " of March 5, 1770, was 
Crispus Attucks, of Framingham, Mass., the son of a negro father 
and a Natick Indian mother. The physical anthropology of the 
white-Indian half-blood has been studied by Dr Franz Boas {Pop. 
.Sci. Monthly f New York, 1894). 

The culture, arts and industries of the American aboripnes 
exhibit marked correspondence to and dependence upon environ- 
Cuiture varying with the natural conditions of land 

mrtM, /III and water, wealth or poverty of the soil, abundance 
duMtrtet,' or scarcity of plant and animal life subsidiary to human 
existence, &c. Professor O'. T. Mason (Handb. of Amer. 
Inds. N, of Mexico^ 1907, pt. i. pp. 427-430 ; also Rep. Smiths. 
Inst.f 1895, and Pop. Sci. Monthly ^ 1902) recognizes north of 
Mexico twelve ethnic environments,” in each of which there 
is “an ensemble of qualities that impressed themselves on their 
inhabitants and differentiated them.” 

These twelve “ ethnic environments ” are : — 

(i) Arctic {Eskimo) ] (2) Yukon-Mackenzie {\)rd^(:\ACQX\y Aiha- 
baskan) ; (3) Great Lakes and Si Lawrence (Algonkian-lroguoian ) ; 
(4) Atlantic Slope {Algonkian, Iroquoian^ Siouan^ &c.) ; (5) Gulf 
Coast, embracing region from Georgia to Texas {Muskogian and 
a number of smaller .stocks) ; (6) Mississippi Valley (largely 
Algankian and “ mound^huilders ”) ; (7) Plains, including the 
country from the neighbourhood of the Rio Grande to beyond 
the Saskatchewan on the north, and from the Rocky Mountains 
to the fertile lands west of the Mississippi (Algonkian, Siomn, 
Shoshonian, Kiowan, Caddoan); (8) North Pacific Coast, from 
Mount St Elias to the mouth of the Columbia river (Koluschan, 
Haidan, Tsimshian, Wakashan, Salishan); (9) Columbia^Fraser 
region {Salishan, Sahaptian, Chinookan, &c.) ; (10) Interior 

Basin between Rocky Mountains and Sierras {Shoshonian)] 
(ii) Calif ornia-Oregon (“the Caucasus of North America,” 
occupied by more than twenty-five linguistic stocks) ; (12) 
Pueblos region, ha.s\n of Rio Grande, Pecos, San Juan and Colorado 
{Pueblos-Keresan, Tanoan, Zunian, &c. ; on the outskirts 
predatory Shoshonian, Athabaskan tribes ; to the south-west, 
Yuman, &c.). 

In the Arctic environment the Eskimo have conquered a severe 


and thankless climate by the invention and perfection of the snow- 
house, the dog-sled, the oil-lamp (creating and sustaining social life 
and making extensive migrations possible), the haipoon and the 
kayak or skin-boat (the acme of adaptation of individual skill to 
environmental demands). In the region of the Mackenzie especially 
the older and simpler culture of the Athabaskan stock has been 
much influenced by the European " civilization " of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, &c., and elsewhere also by contact with Indian tribes 
of other stocks, for the Athabaskans everywhere have shown them- 
selves very receptive and ready to adopt foreign elements of culture. 
The culture-type of the North Pacific coast, besides being unique 
in some respects, stands in certain relations to the culture of the 
Palaeo- Asiatic tribes of north-eastern Asia who belong properly 
with the American race. The culture of the Great Plains, which 
has been studied by Drs Wissler {Congr. intern, des Amir., Quebec, 
190O. vol. ii. pp. 39-52) and Kroeber {ibid. pp. 53-C3), is marked 
by the presence of a decided uniformity in spite of the existence 
within this area of several physical types and a number of distinct 
linguistic stocks. Here the tipi and me camp-circle figure largely 
in material culture ; innumerable ceremonies and religious practices 
{e.g. the " sun-dance ") occur and many societies and ceremonial 
organizations exist. The buffalo and later the horse have profoundly 
influenced the culture of this area, in which Athabaskan (Sarcee), 
Kitunahan, Algonkian, Siouan, Shoshonian, Kiowan tribes have 
shared. In some respects the Plains culture is quite recent and the 
result of *' giving and taking " among the various peoples concerned. 
Some of them merely abandoned an earlier more sedentary life to 
hunt the buffalo on the great prairies. 

The culture of the Mississippi valley region (including the Ohio, 
&c.) is noteworthy in pre-Columbian and immediately post-Colum- 
bian times for the development of “ mound-building,'' with ap- 
parently sedentary life to a large extent. In this Algonkian, 
Iroquoian and Siouan tribes have participated. In the region of 
the Great Lakes and on the Atlantic slope occurred the greatest 
development of the Algonkian and Iroquoian stocks, particularly 
in social and political activities, expressed both generally, as in the 
leagues and alliances (especially the famous " Iroquois League "), 
and individually in the appearance of great men like Hiawatha, 
Tecumseh, &c. The Gulf region is remarkable for the development 
in the southern United States of the Muskogian stock (Creek, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, &c.), to which belonged the “ civilized tribes " 
now part of the state of Oklahoma. In this area also, toward the 
west, are to be met religious ideas and institutions {e.g. among the 
Natchez) suggestive of an early participation in or connexion with 
the beginnings of a culture common to the Pueblos tribes and 
perhaps also to the ancestors of the civilized peoples of ancient 
Mexico. In some other respects the culture of this area is note- 
worthy. In the east also there are evidences of the influence of 
Arawakan culture from the West Indies. The Pueblos region has 
been the scene of the development of sedentary " village " life on 
the largest scale known in North America north of Mexico, and of 
arts, industries and religious ideas (rain-cult e.spccially) corresponding, 
as Professor J. W. Fewkes {Rep. Smtths. Inst., 1895, pp. 683-700) 
has shown, most remarkably to their environment. Tne arid in- 
terior basin is the characteristic area of the ^eat Shoshonian stock, 
here seen at its lowest level, but advancing with the Piman and other 
Sonoran and Nahuatlan tribes till in ancient Mexico it attained the 
civilization of the Aztecs. The California-Oregon area is remarkable 
for the multiplicity of its linguistic stocks and also for the develop- 
ment of many local culturc-t^es. Within the limits of California 
alone Dr Kroeber {Univ. of Calif. Publ. Amer. Arch, and Ethnol. 
vol. ii., 1904, pp. 81-103) distinguishes at least four types of native 
culture. 

On account of climatic conditions, in part at least, the develop- 
ment of agriculture in North America has not reached with many 
Indian tribes a high state of development, although its diffusion is 
much greater than is generally believed. In the south-eastern part 
of the United Slates beans, squashes, pumpkins and some other 
gourds and melons, potatoes, Indian corn, tooacco, a variety of the 
sunflower, &c., were cultivated, the mowing of beans, squashes and 
pumpkins extending as far north as Massachusetts and the Iroquois 
country, in which latter also tobacco was cultivated, as the tribal 
name (" Tobacco Nation ") of the Tionontati indicates. The 
cultivation of Indian com extended from Florida to beyond 50* N. 
and from the Atlantic to far beyond the Mississippi, and, to judge 
from the varieties found in existence, must have been known to the 
Indians for a very long period. In the arid region of Arizona and 
New Mexico a special development of agriculture occurred, made 
possible by the extensive use of irrigation in pre-Columbian and in 
more recent times. Here Indian corn, melons, beans, cotton, &c., 
were cultivated before the arrival of the Spaniards. For religious 
purposes the Zufii appear to have selectively produced a great 
variety of colours in the ears of com. Where women had much to 
do with agricultural operations they greatly influenced society and 
religious and mythological ideas. Hunting and fishing, as might 
be expected in an extensive and varied environment like the North 
Amencan continent, exhibit a great range from simple individual 
hand-capture to combined efforts with traps and nets, such as the 
communal nets of the Eskimo, the buffalo and deer " drives " of 
the Plains and other Indians, with which were often associated 
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brush-fences, corrals, “ pounds," pitfalls, &c., advantage taken of a 
natural cul-de-sac, &c. A great variety of traps, snares, &c., was 
used (see Mason in Amer. Anthrop., 1899) and the dog was also of, 
great service with certain tribes, although no special variety of 
hunting-dogs (except in a few cases) appears to have been developed. 
The accessory implements for the chase (spear, bow and arrow, 
harpoon, club, &c.) underwent great variation and specialization. 
The throwing-stick appears in the north among the Eskimo and in 
the south-west among the Pueblos. In the Muskogiau area the 
blow-gun is found, and its use extended also to some of the Iroquoian 
tribes (Cherokee, &c.). In part of this area vegetable poisons were 
u.sed to capture fish. In the New England region torch-fishing at 
night was in vogue. With the tribes of the Great Plains in particular 
the hunt developed into a great social event, and often into a more 
or less marked ceremonial or religious institution, with its own 
appropriate preliminary and subsequential rites, songs, formulae, 
taboos and fetishes, &c., as seen e,g. among certain tribes of the 
Caddoan stock in very interesting fashion. 

The art of transportation and navigation among the American 
aborigines nortli of Mexico has received special treatment from 
Mason {Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1894) and Friederici, in his recent 
monograph Die Schiffahrt dev Indianev (Stuttgart, 1907). On land 
^me of tne Indian tribes made use of the dog-sled and the toboggan 
in winter, while the dog^-tvavois was early met with in the region 
of the Great Plains. The Eskimo made special use of the dog-sled, 
but never developed snow-shoes to the same extent as did the 
Athabaskan and Algonkian tribes ; with the last and with the 
Iroquoian tribes came the perfection of the skin-shoe or moccasin. 
In the south and south-west appear sandals. In North America the 
cradle, as pointed out by Profiissor Mason {Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., 
1894), has undergone great variation in response to environmental 
suggestion. No wheeled vehicle and no use of an animal other than 
the dog for means of transportation is known among the aborigines 
north of Mexico, men, women and children, women especially, 
having been the chief burden -bearers. Among the types of boats 
in use are the seal-skin kayak and umiak (woman’s boat) of the 
Eskimo : the bull-boat or coracle (raw-hide over willow frame) 
of the Missouri and the buffalo-region ; the dug-out of various forms 
and degrees of ornamentation in divers regions from Florida to the 
North Pacific coast; bark-canoes (birch, elm, pine, &c.) in the 
Algonkian, Iroquoian and Athabaskan areas, reaching a high 
development in the region of the Great Lakes ; the peculiar bark- 
canoe of the Beothuks in tlic form of two half ellipses ; the bark- 
canoe of the Kootenay (a similar type occurs on the Amur in north- 
eastern Asia), noteworthy as having both ends pointed under 
water ; the plank-canoes of the Santa Barbara region ; the basketry- 
boats {corttas) of the lower Colorado and in south central California ; 
the balsas of tule rushes, &c., in use on the lakes and streams of 
California and Nevada. In various parts of the country log-rafts of 
a more or less crude sort were in use. No regular sail is reported 
from North America, although from time to time skins, blankets, 
&c., were u.sed by several tribes for such purposes. 

Since the appearance of Morgan’s monograph on the Houses and 
House-life of the American Aborigines (Washington, 1881) our 
knowledge of the subject has been materially increased by the 
studies and researches of Boas, Fewkes, Mindeleff, Dorsey, Matthews, 
Murdoch, Willoughby and others. The dwellings in use among the 
aborigines north of Mexico varied from the rude brush huts of the 
primitive Sho.shonian tribes, and the still earlier caves, to the 
communal dwellings of the Iroquois and the Pueblos stocks of New 
Mexico and Arizona. The principal type.s are as follows : 

Crude brush shelters and huts of the lowest Shoshonian tribes, 
the Apache (more elaborate), &c. ; the hogan or earth-lodge of the 
Navaho, and the earth-lodges of certain Caddoan and Siouan tribes 
farther north, with similar structures even among the Aleuts of 
Alaska ; the grass-lodge of the Caddoan tribes, still in u.sc among 
the Wichita ; the semi-subterranean earth-covered lodges of parts 
of California, &c. ; the roofed pits of various styles in use in the 
colder north, &c. ; the Eskimo snow-house and wooden karmak ; 
the elaborately carved and painted wooden houses of Pacific coast 
region (Thngit, Haida, Nootka, &c.), some of which were originally 
built on platforms and entered by log-ladders ; the simple wooden 
house of northern California ; the dome-shaped bark wigwams of 
the Winnebago and the conical ones of many of the Algonkian 
tribes ; the skin tents or tipis of many of the Plains peoples ; the 
mat tents of the Nez Perc6, Kootenay, &c., and the mat houses of 
the South Atlantic region ; the circular wigwam of bark or mats 
banked up at the base, of the Ohio-Mississippi valley ; the palmetto- 
house of certain Louisiana Indians ; tne pile-dwellings of the 
ancient Floridians. Communal houses of divers types were found 
among the Mohegans, Iroquois, &c., but are especially illustrated by 
the so-called pueblos of the south-western United States, out of 
which grew probably the elaborate structures of ancient Mexico. 
Some tribes appear to have had simple and ruder summer dwellings 
and more elatx)rate or better constructed winter houses. The 
Eskimo have sometimes temporary hunting-lodges ; the Comanches 
brush-shelters for summer and lodges of bufialo-skin for winter ; 
with some tribes temporary dwellings were erected for the use of 
those cultivating the land. Many tribes had their " village-houses " 
for social purposes, like the hashim of the Eskimo. Special tipis or 


houses for shamans, " medicine-men," &c., were common in many 
parts of North America, Secret societies had their owm lodges and 
the so-called " men’.s-house." The houses of the North American 
Indians are the subject of a monograph by E. Sarfert {Arch. /. 
Anthr., igo8, pp. 119-215). 

The art of fire-making was known to all the aborigines north of 
Mexico, two methods being widespread, that with flint and pyrites 
and that by reciprocating motion of wood on wood. For the latter 
several varieties of apparatus were in use, the simple two-stick 
apparatus was very common ; the Eskimo have a four-part fire-drill 
and the Iroquois a weighted drill with spindle whorl. The skill 
displayed in fire-making by some Indians is very great^ and the 
individual parts of the apparatus have in certain regions been 
highly specialized. The subject of fire-making apparatus and the 
kindred topic of illumination have been specially treated by Dr 
Walter Hough {Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., i8yo, pp. 531-587 ; Rep. 
Smiths. Inst., 1901-1902). The camp-fire, the torch and the Eskimo 
lamp represent the employment of fire for artificial light among the 
alorigine-s. Fire and smoke were used for signalling by the Hains 
tribes, &c., and fire-ceremonies form an important part (" new- 
fire," “ fire-dance ") of the ritual observances of not a few peoples, 
especially in the region from Florida to the Rio Grande. In metal- 
working there is up to the present no convincing evidence of the use 
of fire (heat only being employed to facilitate the cold-hammering 
processes by which the metals, copper, silver, gold and iron were 
manufactured into weapons, implements and ornaments) in metal- 
lurgy north of Mexico. The tools used were few and the processes 
simple, as Cushing {Amer. Anthrop., vol. vii., 1894) has proved bv 
actual experiment. The only metal actually mmed in large quanti- 
ties was copper in the region of Lake Superior, whence came most 
of that employed in the east and south. In Alaska was a source of 
copper for the North Pacific coast. No special process of hardening 
copper other than by hammering was known to the Indians. The 
gold objects of most interest come from mounds in Florida and a 
few also from those in the Ohio valley. Galena was used to make 
simple ceremonial objects by the Indians of the Mississippi valley 
and tlie " mound-builders." 

The art of sculpture in wood, stone, bone and ivory is best re- 
presented by the wooden masks, utensils, house-carvings and 
totem-poles of the Indians of the North Pacific coast, the stone 
pipes, ornaments and images of various sorts of the " mound- 
builders " and other Indians of the Mississippi valley, the carving.s 
of the people of the Floridian pile-dwellings, and the remarkable 
ivory carvings, sometimes minute, of the Eslcimo. Noteworthy also 
are the slate-sculpture of the Haida, and the work in bone, ivory and 
deer and mountain goat horn of the British Columbian Indians. 
The Indians of the region south of the Great Lakes were expert in 
the manufacture of tobacco-pipes of great variety, among the most 
interesting being the Catlinite pipes of the Sioux of Minnesota, &c. 
Soapstone served some of the Eskimo to make lamps and some 
Indian tribes for other purposes. Pottery appears to have been 
unknown in certain regions, but flourished remarkably in the 
Mississippi valley and the Pueblos region of the .south-west, where 
specialization in form and decoration occurred, and ceramic objects 
of all sorts were manufactured in abundance. The pottery of the 
Iroquoian and Algonkian tribes of the north-cast was, as a rule, 
rather crude and undeveloped. In many places the relation of 
ceramic art to basketry is in evidence. Basketry, of which Professor 
O. T. Mason has recently made a detailed study in his Aboriginal 
American Basketry (Washington and New York, 1902, I 904 )> 
related arts were carried on (especially by women) with great 
variety of form, decoration, material, &c., over a large portion of 
the continent. In North America basketry is " the primitive art,” 
and here " the Indian women have left the best witness of what they 
could do in handiwork and expression." The most exquisite and 
artistic basketry in the world comes from an utterly uncivilized 
tribe in California. The relation of basketry to s3rmbolisni and 
religion is best observable among the Hopi or Moqui of Arizona. 
The appreciation of white men for the products of Indian skill and 
genius m basketry finds full expression in G. W. James’s Indian 
Basketry (1900). Weaving is exemplified in the goat's hair blanket 
of the Chilkat Indians (Koluschanl of Alaska, ana similar products ; 
also in the manufactures of buffalo-hair, &c., of the Indians of the 
Great Plains and Mississippi valley and tlic textile art of a higher 
type known to the Pueblos tribes and by some of them taught to the 
Navaho. Famous are the " Navaho blankets," less so the " Chilkat." 

Feather-work and the utilization of bird-skins and feathers for 
dresses, hats, ornaments, &c., are known from many parts of the 
continent. In the Arctic regions bird-skins with the feathers on 
were used to make dresses ; the Algonkian tribes of Virginia, &c., 
had their bird-skin " blankets " and " turkey robes " ; the tribes 
of the North Pacific coast used feathers for decorative purposes 
of many kinds, as did Indians in other regions also ; feather head- 
dresses and ornaments were much in use among the Plains tribes, 
&c. ; with the Pueblos Indians eagle and turkey feathers were 
important in ritual and ceremony ; some of the tribes of the south- 
east made fans of turkey feathers. Beads made froin various wrts 
of shell, rolled copper (" mound-builders," &c.), seeds, ivory (Eskimoy 
and tlie teeth of various animals are pre-Columbian, like the tur- 
quoise-beads of the Pueblos, and they were put to a great variety 
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of uses. Wampum was manufactured by many Algonkian and 
Iroquoian tribes, who also later proriuced fine sj^cimens of work 
with the ^lass beads introduced by tlu* whites. These glass beads 
made their way over most of the continent, soon driving out in 
many sections tlie older art in shell, A:c. European-made wampum- 
beads affected native art in the lyth century. In the regions where 
the porcupine abounded its quills were us^ for purposes of orna- 
mentation on articles of dress, objects of bark, &c., some of the 
Algonkian and Iroquoian tribes producing beautiful work of thi.s 
sort 

Besides face and body painting, employed for various purposes 
and widespread o\'^er the continent, particularly in ceremonial 
observances, during war-time, in courting, mourning, &r., painting 
found expression among the North American aborigines most fully 
in the products of the wood art of the Indians of the North Pacific 
coast (masks, utensils, houses, tolem-poles, furniture, <fec ), in the 
more or less ceremonial and symbolic paintings on skins, tipi- 
covers and the like of some of the Plains tribes (e.g. Kiowa, Sioux) 
and in ceramic art, notably in the remarkable polychrome pottery 
of the Pueblos tribes. Among several Pueblos tril>es of Arizona 
and New Mexico (also the Nav'aho and Apache and of a ruder .sort 
among some of the Plains tribes, r.g. Cheyenne, Arapaho, Black- 
ft el) " dry-painting,” most highly developed in the sacred cere- 
monies of the Navaho. is practised and is evidently of great antiquity. 
The pictures of deities, natural phenonnMia, animals and plants 
are made of powdered sandstone of various colours, 

r*iclography among the aborigines north of Mexico varied from 
the rude petroglyphs of some of the Shoshonian tribes to the incised 
work on ivor^’, Ax , of the Eskimo and the paintings on buffalo and 
other animal skins by some of the Plains tribes, the work of the 
f’ucblos Indians, Ax., the nearest approach to hieroglyphics in North 
America outside of Mexico. Some Indian tribes (c g. the Kooteiiav) 
seem not at all given to pictography, while many othens have 
practised it to an almost limitless extent. The jiietography and 
picture-writing of the North American Tntlians have K'en the subject 
of two detailed monographs by Mallory Atm. Rrp Bur. Ethnol, 
188.: 1S83, pp. 3-2.V»: joth Rep , 1888-1880, pp. I-I2QO), and the 
graphic: art of the Eskimo ha.s received special treatment by Hoffman 
{Rep, U.S. Nat Mu's,, 1895). Some have argued that this ivory 
jiictognijihy of the J'skinio is of recent origin and due practically 
to the introduction of by the whites, but Boas thinks such a 
theory refuted by the resemblance of the Eskimo grgphic art in 
question to the birch-bark art of the neighbouring Indian tribes. 
No real ” hieroglyphs,” much less any system of writing of an 
alnlialietic nature, have been discovered north of Mexico; the 
alleged specimens of such, turning up from time to time, are frauds 
of one sort or another. 

The music and song of the .American Indians north of Mexico 
have been studied since the time of Baker {tU)er die Musik der 
Notdantcrikanischen Wildcn, Leipzig, 18H2) by Boas, Fillmore, 
Curtis, Fletcher, Stumj)!, Cringan {Ann. Arch. Rep. Ont., 1902, 1905), 
&c. According to Miss Fletcher {Indian Slow and 1900 ; also 

Puhl, Peak, Mus,, 1893), " among the Indians mu.sic envelops like 
an atmosphere every religious tribal and social ceremony, as well 
as e\’erv personal experience,” and ” there is not a phase of life that 
does not hnd expression in song” ; music, too, is ” the medium through 
which man holds communion with his soul and with the unseen 
powers which control his destiny.” Music, in fact, ^‘is coextensive 
with tribal life,” and '* every public ceremony as well as each im- 
portant act in the career of an individual has its accompaniment of 
song." Moreover, ” The music of each ceremony has its peculiar 
rhythm, so also have the classes of songs which pertain to individual 
acts : fa.sting and prayer, .setting of traps, hunting, courtship, 
playing of games, facing and defying death ” In structure the 
Indian .song ” follows the outline of the form which obtains in our 
own music,” and ” the compass of songs varies from i to 3 octaves.” 
Among some of the tribes witli highly developed ceremonial ob- 
servances ” men and women, liaving clear resonant voices and good 
musical intonation, compose the choirs which lead the singing in 
ceremonies and are paid lor the services.” A peculiar development 
of music among the Eskimo is seen in the ” mth-.songs,” by \vhich 
controversies arc settled, the parties to the dispute ” singing at” 
each other till the public laughter, &c., proclaim one the victor. 
Among the American Indians songs belonging to individuals, 
societies, clans, Ac., arc met wuth, which have to be purchased by 
others from the owners, and even slight mi.sfakes in the rendition 
of singing, dancing, Ac., are heavily penalized. Musical contests 
were also Known {c.g. among the Indians of the Pacific coast). The 
development of the ” tribal song ” among the Iroquoian peoples is 
seen in Hale's Iroquois Book of Rites (1881). Songs having no words, 
but merely changeless vocables, are common. As Dr Boas has 
pointed out, the genius of the American Indian has been devoted 
more to the production of .songs than to the invention of musical 
instruments. The musical instruments known to the aborigines 
north of Mexico, before contact with the whites, according to Miss 
Fletcher {Handb, of Amer. Inds., 1907, pt. i. p. 960), were dnims 
of great variety in size. and form, from the plank or box of some of 
the trills of the North Pacific coast to the shaman's drums of the 
Algonkian and Iroquoian peoples ; whistles of bone, wood, pottery, 
Ac. (often employed in ceremonies to imitate the voices of birds. 


animals and spirits) ; flageolet or flute (widely distributed and used 
by young men in courtship among the Siouan tribes) ; the musical 
bow (found among the Maidu of California and important in religion 
and sorcery). Rattles of gourd, skin, shell, wood, Ac., are universal, 
and among some of the tribes of the south-west ” notched sticks 
are rasped togotlier or on gourds, bones or baskets to accentuate 
rhythm.” From the rattle in the Pueblos region developed a sort of 
ball of clay or metal. 

So far as is known, the primitive culture of the aborigines of 
North America is fundamentally indigenous, being the re- 
actions of the Indian to his environment, added to caitur§ 
whatever rude equipment of body and of mind was ofimdlmaB 
possessed by the human beings who at some remote tBmiimity 
epoch reached the new world from the old, if, 
indeed, America was not, as Ameghino, on the basis 
of the discoveries of fossil anthropoids and fossil man in 
southern South America, maintains, the scene of origin of man 
himself. 

Professor A. H. Keane (/iz/mzc/. Monthly , vol. v., 1902, pp. 338- 
357), Stewart Culin (Proc. Amer, Assoc. Adv, Set. vol. lii., 1903, 
pp. 495-500) and Dr Richard Andree (Stzgsb. d. anthrvp. (tes. m 
Wien, 1906, pp. «S7-98) all agree as to the general autochthony 
of aboriginal American culture. The day of the argument for 
borrowing on the ground of mere resemblances in beliefs, in- 
.stitutions, implements, inventions, Stc., is past. An admirable 
instance of the result.s of exact scientific research in this respect 
is to be found in Dr Franz Boas’s discussion {Proc. U.S. Nat. 
Mus., 1908, pp. 321-344) of the needle-cases of the Ala.skan 
>^skimo, which were at first supposed to be of foreign (Polynesian) 
origin. Other examples occur in Mr Gulin’s study of American 
Indian games, where, for the first time, the relation of certain 
of them in their origin and development, and .sometimes also 
in their degeneration and decay, is made clear. The independent 
origin in America of many things which other races have again 
and again invented and re-invented in other parts of the world 
must now be conceded. 

The extreme north-western region of North America has recently 
been shown to be of great importance to the ethnologists. The 
investigations in this part of America and among the more or less 
primitive peoples of north-eastern Asia, earned on by the Jesup 
North Pacific expedition in r8o7^i(>o2, have resulted in showing 
that wnthin what may be called the " Bering Sea culture-area ” 
tran.sroi.ssions of culture have taken j^lacc from north-eastern 
Siberia to north-western America and vice versa. The only known 
example, however, of the migration of any people one way or the 
other is the case of the Asiatic Eskimo, who are undoubtedly of 
American origin, and it seems probable, in the language of Dr Boas, 
the organizer of the Jesup expedition and the editor of its publica- 
tions, that ” the Chukchee, Koryak, Kamchadal and Ynkaghir must 
1^ classed witli the American race rather than with the Asiatic 
race,” and possibly also some of the other isolated Siberian tribes ; 
also that, ” in a broad classification of languages, the languages of 
north-eastern Siberia should be classed with the languages oi 
America ” {Proc. Intern. Congr. Amer., New York, 1902, pp. 91-102). 
It appears, further, that the arrival of the Eskimo on the Pacific 
coast (this, although not recent, is comparatively late) from their 
home in the interior, near or east of the Mackenzie, " interrupted 
at an early period the communication between the Siberian and 
Indian tribes, which left its trace in many cultural traits common 
to the peoples on both sides of the Bering Sea.” 

'Ihis c-stal>lishment of the essential unity of the culture-lyp? 
(language, mythology, certain arts, customs, beliefs, Ac.) of the 
” Palaeo- Asia tic ” peoples of north-eastern Siberia and that ol the 
American Indians of the North Pacific coast, as demonstrated 
especially by the inve.stigalions of Jochelson, Bogpras, Ac., is one 
of the most notable results of recent organized ethnological rc.search. 
No such clear proof has been attorded of the theory of Polynesian 
influence farther south on the Pacific coast of America, believed in, 
more or less, by certain ethnologists (Ratzel, Mason, Ac.). This 
theory rests largely upon resemblances in arts (clubs, masks and 
the like in particular), tattooing, mythic motifs, Ac. But several 
things here involved, if not really American in origin, are so recent 
that they may perhaps be accounted for by such Hawaiian and 
other Polynesian contact as re.sulted from the establishment of the 
whale and seal-fisheries in the 18th century. 

Between the Indians of North America and those of South 
America few instances of contact and intercommunication, or even 
of transference of material products and ideas, have been sub- 
stantiated. It is by way of the Antilles and the Bahamas that such 
contact as actually occurred took place. In 1894 {Amer. Anthrop. 
vol. vii. p. 71-79) Professor W. H. Holmes pointed out traces of 
Caribbean influences in the ceramic art of the Florida - Georgia 
region l^longing to the period just before the Columbian discovery. 
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The decorative designs in question, paddle -stamp patterns, &c., 
akin to the motives on the wooden and stone stools from the Carib- 
bean areas in the West Indies, have been found as feu* north as 36° 
in North Carolina and as far west as 84® in Tennessee and 89 
in south-eastern Alabama. But the evidence does not ]^ove the 
existence of Carib colonies at any time in any part of this region, 
but simply the migration from the West Indies to the North American 
coast of certain art features adopted by the Indians of the Timuquan 
and Muskogian Indians and (later) in pari by the Clierokee. More 
recently (1907) Dr F. G. Speck, in a discussion of the al^riginal 
culture of the south-eastern states (Amer. Anthrop. vql. ix., n.s., 
pp. 287-295), cites as proof of Antillean or Caribb^n influence in 
addition to that indicated by Holmes, the following : employment 
of the blow-gun in hunting, use of liammock as baby-cradle, peculiar 
storage-scaflold in one corner of house, plastering houses with clay, 
poisoning fish with vegetable juices. It is possible also that the 
North American coast may have been visited from time to time by 
small bodies of natives from the West Indies in search of the mythic 
fountain of youth the position of which had shifted from 

the Bahamas to Florida in its movement westward. Indeed, just 
about the time of the advent of the Europeans in this part of the 
world a number of Indians from Cuba, on such a quest, landed on 
the south-western shore of Florida, where they were captured by 
the Calusas, among whom they seem to have maintained a separate 
existence down to 1570 or later. This Arawakan colony, indicated 
on the map of linguistic stocks of American Indians north of Mexico, 
published by the Bureau of American Ethnology in 1907, is the 
only one demonstrated to have existed, but there may have been 
others of a more temporary character. In the languages of this 
region there are to be detected perhaps a few loan-words from 
Axawakan or Cariban dialects. The exaggerated ideas enteriainerl 
by some authorities concerning the “ mound-builders “ of the valley 
of the Ohio and Mississippi and their alleged “ civilization " have 
led them to assume, without adequate proof, long-continued re- 
lations of the tribes inhabiting this part of the country in the past 
with the ancient jxjoples of Yucatan and Mexico, or even an origin 
of their culture from beyond the Gulf. But since these mounds 
were in all probability wholly the work of the modern Indians of 
this area or their immediate ancestors, and the greater part, if not 
all, ol the art and industry represented therein lies easily within the 
capacity of the aborigines of North America, the ** Mexican ” 
theory in thi.s form appears unnecessary to explain the facts. In 
its support stress has been laid upon the nature of some of the 
copper implements and ornaments, particularly the types of elaltorafo 
repousse work from Etowah, Georgia, &c. That the repouss6 work 
was not beyond the skill of the Indian was shown by Cushing in his 
study of •' Primitive Copper Working " {Amer. Anthrop. vol. vii. 
pp. 93-117), who did not consider the resemblance of these mound- 
.spec.imens to the art of Mexico proof of extra-North American origin, 
llolmes {Handb. of Inds, N. of Mex. 1907, pt. i. p. 34.1) points out 
that the great mass of the copper of mounds came from the region 
of l^ke Superior, and that had extensive intercourse between 
Mexico or Central America and the mound-country existed, or 
colonies from those .southern parts been present in the area in 
question, artifacts of undoubtedly Mexican origin would have been 
Jound in the mounds in considerable abundance, and methods of 
manipulation peculiar to the south would have been much in evidence. 
The facts indicate at most some exotic influence from Mexico, &c., 
but nothing far-reaching in its effects. 

In the lower Mississippi valley the culture of certain peoples has 
been thought to contain elements (c.g. the temples and other religious 
institutions of the Natchez) suggestive of Mexican or Central 
American origin, either by inheritance from a common ancient source 
or by later borrowings. When one reaches the Pueblos region, with 
its present and its extinct " village culture," there is considerable 
eviaence of contact and inter-influence, if not perhaps of common 
origin, of culture-factors. Dr J. Walter Fewkes, a chief authority 
on the ethnic history of Arizona, New Mexico and the outlying 
areas of " Pueblos culture," especially in its ceremonial aspects, 
has expressed the opinion {Amer. Anthrop. vol. vii. p. 5^) that it 
is not improbable that both Mexican and Pueblos cultures originated 
in a region in northern Mexico, developing as environment per- 
mitted in its northern and southern homes.” Unfavourable milieu 
in the north prevented the culture of the Pueblo.s Indians and the 
Cliff-dwellers, their ancestors, reaching the height attained in 
Mexico and Central America, represented by tcmple-architectiire, 
ornamentation of buildings, hieroglyphs, &c. Strong evidence of 
Pueblos-Mexican relationship Dr Fewkes sees {Proc. Wash. Acad. 
Set. 1900) in the great serpent cull of Tusayan, Ihe " New Fire 
and* other Pueblos ceremonials of importance ; also in the mosaic 
objects (gorgets, ear-pendants, iTreast-ornameiits, &c.) from Pueblos 
nuns in Arizona, some of the workmanship of which equals that of 
similar character in old Mexico. The arid region of the south- 
western United States and part of northern Mexico may well have 
been a centre for the dispersion of such primitive institutions and 
ideas as reached their acme in the country of the Aztecs. But of 
the Pueblos languages, the Moqui or Hopi of north-ea.stern Arizona is 
the only one lowing undoubted, thov^h not intimate, relationship 
with the Nahtiatl of ancient Mexico. The Shoshonian family, repre- 
.sented in the United States by the Shoshonees, Utes, Comanches 


and other tribes, besides tlie Moaui, includes also the numerous 
Sonoran tribes of north-western Mexico, as well as the Nahuatl- 
speaking jpeoples farther south, some of the outliers haying wandered 
even to Costa Rica (and perhaps to Panama). This linguistic unity 
of the civilized Aztecs with the rude Utes and Shoshones of iJie 
north is one of the most interesting ethnological facts in primitive 
America. Change of environment may have had much to do with 
this higher development in the south. Besides the Shoshonian, the 
Coahuiltecan and the Athabaskan are or have been reprosented in 
northern Mexico, the last by the Apaches and Tobosos. From the 
period of the Spanish colonization of New Mexico down to about the 
lit quarter of the 19th century (and sporadically later, e.g. the 
attack ill 1900 on the Mormon settlement in Chihuahua), these 
Indians have hovered around the Mexican border, &c., their pre- 
datory expeditions extending at one time as far south as Jalisco. 
In the far west the Yuman family of languages belongs on both 
sides of the border. 

In the popular mind the religion of the North American 
Indian consists practically of belief in the Great Spirit ” 
and the “ Happy Hunting Grounds.'’ But while 
some tribes, e.g. of the Iroquoian and Caddoan stocks, 
appear to have come reasonabty near a pantheistic 
conception tending toward monism and monotheism, 
not a little of present Indian beliefs as to the “ Great Spirit,” 

‘‘ God ” and ” Devil,” “ Good Spirit ” and Evil Spirit,” &c., 
as well as concerning moral di.stinctions in the hereafter, can 
reasonably be considered the result of missionary and other 
influences coming directly or indirectly from the whites. The 
central idea in the religion and mythology of the aborigines 
north of Mexico is what Hewitt {Amer. Anthrop., 1902) has pro- 
posed to term orenda, from “ the Iroquois name of the fictive 
force, principle or magic power which was assumed by the 
inchoate reasoning of primitive man to be inherent in every 
body and being of nature and in every personified attribute, 
property or activity belonging to each of these and conceived 
to be the active cause or force or dynamic energy involved in 
every operation or phenomenon of nature, in any manner 
affecting or controlling the welfare of man.” The orem^s oi 
the innumerable beings and objects, real and imagined, in the 
universe differed immensely in action, function, power, &c., 
and in like manner varied were the efforts of man by prayers, 
offerings and sacrifices, ceremonies and rites of a propitiatory 
or sympathetic nature to influence ior his own welfare the 
possessor of this or that orenda, from the ” high gods ” to the 
lca.st of all beings. Corresponding to the Iroquoian orenda is the 
waJzanda of the Siouan tribes, some aspects of which have been 
admirably treated by Miss Fletcher in her ” Notes on Certain 
Beliefs concerning Will Power among the Siouan Tribes” 
{Science, vol. v., n.s., 1897). Other parallels of orenda are 
Algonkian manito, wShoshonian pokuni, Athabaskan coen. As 
Hewitt points out, these Indian terms are not to be simply 
translated into English by such expressions as “ mystery,” 
" magic,” “ immortal,” “ scorcery,” ” wonderful,” &c. Man, 
indeed, “ may sometimes possess weapons whose orenda is 
superior to that possessed by some of the primal beings of his 
cosmology.” 

The main topics of the mythology of the American Indians 
north of Mexico have been treiited by Powell in his “ Sketch 
of the Mythology of the North American Indians” {First 
Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol, 1879-1880), and Brinton in his American 
Hero Myths (1876), Myths of the New World (1896) and Religions 
of Primitive Peoples (iqoo). Widespread is the idea of a culture- 
hero or demi-god (sometimes one of twins or even quadruplets) 
who is born of a human virgin, often by divine secret fecundation, 
and, growing up, frees the earth from monsters and evil beings, 
or re-fashions it in various ways, improves the breed and perfects 
the institutions of mankind, then retires to watch over the world 
from some remote resting-place, or, angered at the wickedness 
of men and women, leaves them, promising to return at some 
future time. He often figures in the great deluge legend as the 
friend, helper and regenerator of the human race. A typical 
example of these culture-heroes is the Algonkian character 
who appears as Nanabozho among the Ojibwa, Wisaketchak 
among the Cree, Napiw among the Blackfeet, Wisaka ^ong 
the Sacs and Foxes, Glooscap (Kuloskap) among the Micmac, 
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&c. (see Journ. Amer, Folk-Lore, 1891, and Handbook of Atner. 
Inds., 190;), whose brother is sometimes represented as being 
after death the ruler of the spirit world. The Iroquoian corres- 
pondent of Nanabozho is Tehoronhiawakhon ; the Siouan, 
in many respects, Ictinike. Among many tribes of the North 
Pacific coast region the culture-hero appears as the transformer,” 
demi-god, human or animal in form (coyote, blue-jay, raven, 
&c.), the last often being tricksters and dupers of mankind 
and the rest of creation as well. This trickster and buffoon 
(also liar) element appears also in the Iroquoian and Algonkian 
culture-heroes and has received special treatment by Brin ton 
(Essays of an Americanist, 1890). On the whole, the Algonkian 
and Iroquoian culture-hero is mainly actuated by altruistic 
motives, while the transformer ” of the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast region is often credited with producing or shaping 
the world, mankind and their activities as they now exist for 
purely egotistic purposes. Other noteworthy heroes, “ reformers,” 
«&c., among the North Americiin Indians arc the subject of 
legends, like the Iroquoian “ Good Mind and Bad Mind,” the 
Algonkian (Musquaki) “ Hot Hand and Cold Hand,” the 
Zuhian “ Right Hand and Left Hand ” ; and numerous others, 
including such conceptions as the antagonism and opposition 
of land and water (dry and wet), summer and winter, day and 
night, food and famine, giants and pigmies, &c. In the matter 
of the personification of natural phenomena, &c., there is con- 
siderable variation, even among tribes of approximately the 
same state of culture. I'lius, e.g, as Hewitt notes (Handbook 
of Anter, Inds,, 1907, pt. i. p. 970), while with the Iroquoian 
and eastern Algonkian tribes “ the Thunder people, human 
in form and mind and usually four in number, are most important 
and staunch friends of man ” ; in the region of the Great Lakes 
and westward “ this conception is replaced by that of the 
Thunder bird.’^ 

The Pawnee Indians of the Caddoan stock seem both individually 
and trilially to possess a deep religious sense expressing itself alike 
in moods of the person and in ceremonies of a general popular 
character. This is evident, alike from Miss Fletcher's description 
{Anier. Anthrop., 1899, pp. 83-85) of a venerable priest of that 
tribe, Tahiroossawichi, and from her detailed account of “ The 
Hako : A Pawnee Ceremony " {Twenty-second Ann. Rep. Bur, 
Ethnol,, 1900-1901, pp. 5-372). This Hako ceremony, the original 
stimulus for which was probably desire for ollsjiring, and then to 
ensure friendship and peace between groups of persons belonging to 
flidcrent clans, gentes or tribes, had no fixed or stated time and 
" was not connected with planting or harvesting, hunting or war 
or any tribal festival," although the -Indians take up the Hako, 
vith Its long series of observances and its hundred songs, " in the 
spring when the birds arc mating, or m the summer when the birds 
are nesting and caring for their young, or in the fall when the birds 
arc flocking, but not m the winter when all things are asleep ; 
with the Hako we are praying for the gift of life, of strength, of 
plenty and of peace, so we must pray when life is stirring every- 
where," — these are the words of the Indian hieragogue. 

In the arid region of the south-western United States there has 
grown up, especially among the Moqui, as may be read in the numer- 
ous monographs of Dr J. Walter Fewkes (and briefly in the Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution for 1905), a system of religious cere- 
monials and sympathetic magic, the object of which is to ensure 
the necessary ramfall and through this the continued life and 
prosperity of the people. Here everything is conceived as really 
or symbolically relatea to sun, water, rain. The Moqui are essenti- 
ally a religious people, and their mythology, in which the central 
figures are the " earth mother " and the " sky father," has been 
described as " a polytheism largely tinged with ancestor- worship 
and permeated with fetishism." Part of their exceedingly intricate, 
complex and elaborate ritual is the .so-called " snake dance," which 
has been written of by Bourke {The Snake Dance of the Moquis, 
1884), Fewkes and others. 

In the Gulf region east of the Mi.ssLssippi, “ sun worship," with 
primitive " temples," appears among some of the tribes witfi certain 
curious myths, beliefs, ceremonies, &c. The Natchez, e,g, according 
to Dr Swanton {Amer, Anthrop., 1907), were noteworthy on account 
of " their highly developed monarchical government and their 
possession of a national religion centring about a temple, which 
reminds one in many ways of the temples of Mexico and Central 
America." They seem to have had " an extreme form of sun- 
worship and a highly developed ritual." A .simpler form of sun- 
worship IS found among the Kootenay of British Columbia {Rep, 
Brit. Assoc., 1889, 1892). With the Yuchi occur some Algonkian- 
likc myths of the deluge, &c. 

The best data as to the religion and mythology of the Iroquoian 


tribes are to be found in the writings of Hewitt, especially in his 
monograph on " Iroquoian Cosmology " {Twenty-first Ann. Rep, 
Bur. Ethnol., 1899-1900, pp, 127-339). In the creation-myths 
several instances of European influence are pointed out. Mother- 
earth and her hfe are the .source, by transformation and evolution, 
of all things. The first beings of Iroquoian mythology (dayhght, 
earthquake, winter, medicine, wind, life, flower, &c.) " were not 
beasts, but belonged to a rather vague class of which man was the 
characteristic type," — later come beast-gods. According to Hewitt 
the Iroquoian term rendered m English “ god " signifies really 
" disposer, controller," for to these Indians " god " and " controller '' 
are synonymous ; and so " the reputed controller of the operations 
of nature received worship and prayers." Creation-legends in great 
variety exist among the North American aborigines, from simple 
fiat actions of single characters to complicated transformations 
accomplished with the aid ol other beings. The specific creation 
legend often follows that of the deluge. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all North American creation 
stories is that of the Zufti as recorded by Cushing {Thirteenth Ann. 
Rep. Bur. Ethnol., 1891-1892) in his " Outlines of Zufti Creation 
Myths." Here the principal figure is " Awonawilona, the maker 
and container of all," and the growth-substance the " fogs of in- 
crease," which he evolved by his thinking in the pristine night. 
The long tale of tlie origin of the sun, the earth and the sky, and 
the taking form of " the seed ol men and all creatures " in the 
lowest of the four caves or wombs of the world and their long journey 
to light and real life on the present earth is a wonderful story of 
evolution as conceived by the primitive mind, an aboriginal epic, 
in fact. 

In the mythology and religion of the Algonkian tribes (particularly 
the Chippewa, &c.) is expressed " a firm belief in a co.smic mystery 
present throughout all nature, called manitou." This mamtou 
" was identified with both animate and inanimate objects, and tht‘ 
impulse was strong to enter mto personal relation with the mystic 
power ; it was easy for an Ojibwa to associate the mamtou with all 
lorms of transcendent agencies, some of which assumed definite 
character.s and played the role of deities " (Jone.s). There were 
innumerable manitous of high or low degree. The highest develop- 
ment of this conception was in Kitchi Mamtou (Great Mamtou), 
but whether this } personification has not been considerably influencecl 
by teachings of the whites is a question. The chief figure in tin* 
mythology of the Chippewa and related tribes is Nanabozho, who 
" while yet a youth became the creator of the world and everything 
it contained ; the author of all the great institutions m Ojibwa 
society and the founder of the leading ceremonies " (Jones, Ann. 
Arch. Rep. Ontario, 1905; Journ, Amer. T'olk-Lore, 1902, &c.). It 
IS to this character that some of the most human of all Indian 
myths are attached, e.g. the Micmac legend of the origin of the 
crowing of babies and the story of Nanabozho 's attempt to stick 
liis toe into his mouth after the manner of a little child. Nanabozho 
IS also the central figure in the typical deluge legend of the Algonkian 
peoples of the Great Lakes {Journ. of American Folk-Lore, 1891), 
which, in some versions, is the most remarkable myth of its 
kind north of Mexico. 

The best and most authoritative discussion of the religions and 
mythological ideas of the Eskimo is to be fouml in the article ot 
Dr Franz Boas on " The Folk-Lore of the E.skimo " (journ, Amer. 
Eolk-Lore, 1904, pp. 1-13). The characteristic feature of Eskimo 
folk-lore is the hero-tales, treating of visits to fabulous trilx's, en- 
counters with monsters, quarrels and " wars," shamanism, witch- 
craft, &c., and generally of " the events occurring in human society 
as it exists now," the supernatural playing a more or le.ss important 
role, but the mass of folk-lore being thoroughly human in char- 
acter." In Eskimo myths there appears to be " a complete absence 
of the idea that transformations or creations were made for the 
benefit of man during a mythological period, and that tlie.se events 
changed the general aspect of tlie world," quite in contrast with 
the conception.s of many Indian tribes, particularly in the region of 
the North Pacific, where the " transformer " (.sometimes trickster 
also), demi-god, human or animal (coyote, raven, blue-jay, &c.), 
plays so important a part, as may be seen from the legends recorded 
111 Dr Boas s InUiamsche Sagen der nord-pactfischen Kiiste Amerikas 
(Berlin, 1895) and other more recent monographs. In Eskimo folk- 
lore the field of animal tales is quite limited, and Dr Boas i.s ol 
opinion that the genuine animal myth " was originally foreign to 
Eskimo folk-lore,” and has been borrowed from the Indian.s. Per- 
haps the mo.st prominent character in Eskimo mythology is Sedna, 
the old woman, who is mistress of the lower world beneath the 
ocean {Amer. Anthrop., 1900). The highest being conceived of by 
the Athabaskans of Canada was, according to Morice {Ann. Arch. 
Rep. Ontario, 1905, P- '^04), " a real entity, which they feared rather 
than loved or worshipped." The way of communicating with the 
unseen was through " personal totems," revealed usually in dreams. 
The Hupa, an Athabaskan people of California, are reported by 
Goddard as po.ssessing a deep reUgious sense. But the most re- 
markable mythology of any Athabaskan tribe is that of the Navaho 
which has been studied in detail under some of its chief aspects by 
Dr Washington Matthews in his valuable monographs, Navaho 
Legends (1897) and The Night Chant (1902). According to Dr 
Matthews, the Navaho " are a highly religious people having many 
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well-defined divinities (nature gods, animal gods and local gods), 
a vast mythic and legendary lore and thousands of significant 
formulated songs and prayers, which must be learned and repeated 
in the most exact manner ; they have also hundreds of musical 
compositions ; the so-called dances are ceremonies which last for 
nine nights and parts of ten days, and the medicine-men spend 
many years of study in learning to conduct a single one properly." 
The most prominent and revered of the deities of the Navaho is 
Estsanatlehif the " woman who rejuvenates herself," of whom it is 
believed that she grows old, and then, at will, becomes young again. 

The numerous Indian tribes subjected to the environment of the 
Great Plains have developed in great detail some special religious 
observances, ceremonial institutions, secret societies, ritual observ- 
ances, &c. The mental life of these Indians was profoundly in- 
fluenced by the buffalo and later not a little by the horse. Various 
aspects of Plains culture have recently been discussed by Goddard, 
Kroeber, Wissler, Dorsey, Fletcher, Boas, &c., from whose inve.sti- 
gations it would appear that much intertribal borrowing has taken 
place. Among some of the Algonkian (Arapaho, Blackfect, Chey- 
enne, d’C.), Siouan (Ponka, e,^.) Caddoan, Shoshonian, Kiowan and 
perhaps Kitunahan stocks the " sun-dance " in some form or other 
prevailed at one time or another. According to Wissler {Atner. 
Anthrop., 1908, p. 205), this ceremony, as now practised by many 
tribes, is the result of a gradual accumulation both of ceremonies 
and ideas " — the torture feature, e.q., “ seems to have been a separate 
institution among the Mis.souri river tribes, later incorporated in 
their sun-dance and eventually passed on to other tribes." Some 
other comp heated ceremonials have apparently grown up in like 
maimer. As ceremonies that are miite modern, having been intro- 
duced during the historical perit)d, Dr Wissler instances " the Ghost 
dance, Omaha dance, Woman's dance, Tea dance and Mescal eating," 
of which all, except the Cihost dance, " flourish in almost all parts 
of the area under various names, but with the same essential features 
and .songs." Other interesting ceremonies of varying degrees of 
importance and extent of distribution are those of " the medicine- 
pipe, buffalo-medicine, sweat-lodge, puberty-rites, medicine-tipis, 
war-charms, &c." Interesting also are the " medicine bundles," 
or " arks " as they were once mistakenly called. 

The " Gho.st dance,” the ceremonial religious dance of most 
notoriety to-day, " originated among the Paviotso (its prophet 
was a young Paiute medicine man, Wovoka or ‘ Jack Wilson *) in 
Nevada about 1888, and spread rapidly among other tribes until 
it numbered among its adherents nearly all the Indians of the 
interior basin, from Missouri river to or beyond the Rockies " 
(Mooney). Wovoka's doctrine was that a new dispensation was at 
hand, and that " the Indians would bt* ro.stored to their inheritance 
and united with their departed friends, and they must prepare for 
the event by practising the songs and dance ceremonies which the 
prophet gave them." East of the Rocky Mountains this dance 
soon came to be known as the " Ghost dance " and a common 
feature was hypnotic trances. The Sioux outbreak of 1890-1891 
was in part due to the excitement of the " Ghost dance." According 
to Mooney, " in the Crow dance of the Cheyenne and Arapaho, a 
later development from the Ghost dance proper^ the drum is used, 
and many of the ordinary tribal dances have incorporated Ghost 
dance features, including even the hypnotic trances." The doctrine 
generally " has now faded out and the dance exists only as a social 
lunction." A full account of this " dance," its chief propagators, 
the modi operandi of its ceremonies and their transference, and the 
results of its prevalence among so many Indian trilies. Is given in 
Mooney's detailed monograph on " The Gho.st Dance Religion and 
the Sioux Outbreak of 1890 " {Fourteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol.^ 
1892-1893). 

In reference to " Messiah doctrines " among the aborigines of 
North America, Mooney calls attention to the fact that " within the 
United States every great tribal movement {e.g. the conspiracy of 
Pontiac, the combination of Tecumseh, &c.) onginated in the 
teaching of some messianic prophet.” In primitive America the 
dance has figured largely in social, religious and artistic activities 
of all kinds, and one of its most interesting developments has occurred 
among the Plains Indians, where " the Mandan and other Siouan 
tribes dance in an elalxirate ceremony, called the Buffalo dance, 
to bring game when food is scarce, in accordance with a well-defined 
ritual " (Hewitt). Among other noteworthy dances of the North 
American aborigines may be mentioned the calumet dance of 
several tribes, the scalp dance, the " Grecn-corn dance " of the 
Iroquois, the husk (or puskitau) of the Creeks (in connexion with 
" new fire " and regeneration of all things), the " fire dance " of the 
Mississaguas, 

The Californian area, remarkable in respect to language and 
culture in general presents also some curious religious and mytho- 
logical phenomena. According to Kroeber, " the mythology of the 
Californians was characterized by unusually well-developed and 
consistent creation-myths, and by the complete lack not only of 
migration but of ancestor traditions." The ceremonies of tlie 
Californian Indians " were numerous and elaborate as compared 
with the prevailing simplicity of Ufe, but they lacked almost totally 
the rigid ritualism and extensive symbolism that pervade the 
ceremonies of Inost America." The most authoritative discussions 
of the religion and mythology of the Californian Indians arc those 
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of Dr Dixon and Dr Kroeber, the latter especially in the University 
of 'California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 
for 1904-1907. 

The shamans, " medicine-men,” &c., of the American Indians 
are of all degrees from the self-constituted angekok of the Eskimo 
to those among tribes of higher culture who are chosen from a special 
fampy or after undergoing elaborate preliminaries of selection and 
initiation. The " medicine - men " of several tribes have been 
described with considerable detail. This has been done for the 
" Midfiwiwin, or Grand Medicine Society of the Ojibwa " by Hoffman 
{Seventh Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. pp. 143-300) ; for the " Medicine- 
men of the Apache " 1 ^ Bourke {Ninth Ann. Rep. pp. 443-603) 
and for those of the ( 5 herokec by Mooney {Seventh Ann. Rep. 
pp. 301-397), while a number of the chief facts concerning American 
Indian shamans in general have been gathered in a recent article 
by Dr R. B. Dixon {Journ. Atner. Folk-Lore, 1908, pp. 1-12). In 
various parts of the continent and among diverse tribes the shaman 
exercises functions as " healer, sorcerer, seer, priest and educator." 
These functions among the tribe's of lower culture are generally 
exercised by one and the same individual, but, with rise in civiliza- 
tion, the healer - sorcerer and shaman - .sorcerer disappear or wane 
in power and influence as the true priest develops. The priestly 
character of the shaman appears among the Plains tribes in con- 
nexion with the custody of the " sacred bundles " and the keciiing 
of the ceremonial myths, &c., but is more marked among the Pueblos, 
Navaho, &c., of the south-we.st, while " a considerable development 
of the priestly function may also be seen among the Muskogi, 
particularly in the case of the Natchez, with their remarkable cult 
and so-called temple." The reverent character of the best " priests " 
or shamans among the Pawnee and Omaha has been emphasized 
by Miss A. C. Fletcher and Francis la Flesche. The class-organiza- 
tion of the shamans reaches its acme in the mid^ societies of the 
Chippewa and the priest-societies of the Pueblos Indians (Moqui, 
Zufii, &c.). 

The games of the American aborigines north of Mexico have 
been made the subject of a detailed monograph by Culin, 

Games of the North American Indians {Twenty- 
fourth Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. ^ 1902-1903, pp. 1-846), 
in which are treated the games of chance, games of dexterity 
and minor amusements of more than 200 tribes belonging to 
34 different linguistic stocks. According to Culin, “ games of 
pure skill and calculation, such as chess, are entirely absent.’^ 
There are more variations in the materials employed than in 
the object or methods of play and in general the variations do 
not follow differences in language. The type known as “ dice 
game ” is reported here from among 130 tribes belonging to 
30 stocks ; the hand-game from 81 tribes belonging to 28 
stocks. The centre of distribution of North American Indian 
games, which, with the exception of a few post-Columbian 
additions, are all autochthonous, Culin finds in the south-west 
— “ there appears to be a progressive change from what appears 
to be the oldest forms of existing games from a centre in the 
south-western United States, along lines north, north-east 
and east.” Similar changes radiating southward from the 
same centre are likewise suggested. He is of opinion that, 
outside of children’s games us such and the kinds of minor 
amusements common in all civilizations, the games of the North 
American Indians, as they now exist, “ are either instruments 
of rites or have descended from ceremonial observances of a 
religious character,” and that “ while their common and secular 
object appears to be purely a manifestation of the desire for 
amusement or gain, they are performed also as religious cere- 
monies, as rites pleasing to the gods to secure their favour, 
or as processes of sympathetic magic, to drive away sickness, 
avert other evil, or produce rain and the fertilization and re- 
production of plants and animals or other beneficial results.” 
He also believes that these games, “ in what appears to be their 
oldest and most primitive manifestations are almost exclusively 
divinatory.” This theory of the origin of games in divination, 
which receives considerable support from certain facts in primitive 
America, needs, however, further proof. So, too, with Mr Gulin’s 
further conclusion that “ behind both ceremonies and games 
there existed some widespread myth from which both derived 
their impulse,” that myth being the one which discloses the 
primal gamblers os those curious children, the divine Twins, 
the miraculous offspring of the sun, who are the principal 
personages in many Indian mythologies.” These eternal con- 
tenders “ are the original patrons of play, and their games 
are the games now played by men.” 
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It was formerly thoupjht that “ totemism and real ** gentile 
organization prevailed over all of North America. But it 
Socimi appears Unit in several sections of the country 

orguniMa- such beliefs and institutions were unknown, and tliat 
tioa» even within the limits of one and the same stock one 
Guatomt, while another did not, possess them. Matri- 

archal ideas and tlie corresponding tribal institutions 
were also once regarded as the primal social ct>ndition of all 
Indian tribes, having been afterwards in many cases replaced 
by patriarchal ideas and institutions. Since the appearance of 
Morgan’s famous monograph on Ayicient Society (New York, 
1878) and his Systems of Consanguinity and AffinUy in the 
Human luitnily (Washington, 1871), the labours of American 
ethnologists have added much to our knowledge of the sociology 
of the American Indians. Forms of society among these Indians 
vary from the absolute democracy of tlie Atliabaskan Tcn'a 
of Alaska, among whom, according to Jette {Congr. int. d, 
Amer,y Quebec, 1886), there exist “ no chiefs, guides or masters,” 
and public opinion dominates (” every one commands and all 
obey, if they see lit ”), to the complicated systems of some of 
the tribes of the North Pacific coast regions, with threefold 
divisions of chiefs, ” nobles,” and ” common people ” (some- 
times also, in addition, slaves), secret and ” totemic ” organiza- 
tions, religious societies, sexual institutions (“ men's houses,” 
&c,), and other like divisions ; and beyond this to the develop- 
ment along political and larger social lines of alliances and con- 
fcflcrations of tribes (often speaking entirely different languages) 
which luve played an important role in the diffusion of primitive 
culture, such as the PowhaUin confederacy of Virginia and the 
Abnaki confederacy of the North Atlantic region ; the con- 
federacy of the Cliippewa, Ottawa and Potawatomi of the Great 
Lakes ; the Huron confederacy ol Ontario ; the Dakota alliance 
of the north-west ; tlic Blackfoot confederacy of the Canadian 
north-west ; the Caddoan confederacy of the Arkansas region ; 
the Creek confederacy of the South Atlantic country. The acme 
of federation was readied in the great ” League of the Irociuois,” 
whose further development and expansion were prevented by 
the coming of the Europeans and their conquest of primitive 
North America. According to Morgiui {League oj the Imjiwis, 
New York, 1851) and Plale {Iroquois Book oj Rites, 1881), who 
have written about this remarlcabk attempt, by federation of 
all tribes, lo put an end to war and usher in the reign of universal 
peace, its formation under the inspiring genius of Hiawatha 
took place about 1459. But J. N. B. Hewitt, himself an Iroquois, 
offers reasons {Amer. Anthrop., 1892) for believing that the 
correct date of its founding lies between 1559 and 1570. 

'rribes like the Kootenay {Rep. Brit. Assoc., i'6g2) have no tolems 
and secret societies, nor do they seem to liave ever possesscil liieiii. 
This may also be said oi some of tlie Sahshan tribes, lliougli others 
of the same stock have complicated systems. The Klamalii Indians 
(Lntuamian stock) " arc absolutely ignorant of the gentile or clan 
system as prevalent among the Haida, Tlingit and Eastern Indians 
ol North America; matriarchate is also unknown among them; 
every one is free to marry within or wiUiout the tribe, and the 
children inherit from the father ” (Gatschet). In all parts of Cali- 
fomia indeed, according to Kroeber {Handbovk of Amcr. Inds., 1907, 
pt. i. p. IQT), both totemism and a true gentile organization were 
totally lac king." Nor does it appear that cither personal or communal 
toteniis.m is a necessary aliriliule of clan and gentile organizations 
wliere smii do exi.st. The Heiltsuk of British Columbia have animal 
totems, while the Kwakiiill do not, although both these tribes belong 
lo the same Wakashan stock. Among tlie Iroquoian tril)cs, acconl- 
ing Id Hewitt [Handbook, p. 303), the primary unit of social and 
l-Hjlitical organization, termed in Mohawk uhwachira, is " the family. 
com])rising all the male and female Tirogeny of a v oman and of all her 
female descendants in the female fine and of such other persons as 
may be adopted into the okwachira." The head of the ohioachtm i.s 
“ usually the oldest woman in it," and it " never bears the name of a 
tutelaiy or other deity." The clan was composed of one or more ol 
such ohwachiras, being " developed apparently through the coales- 
cence of two or more ohwachiras having a common aliode." From 
the dan or gens developed the goveniment of the tribe, and out of 
that the Iroquois confederation. 

Tlie power of the chief varied greatly among the North American 
aborigines, as well as the manner of his selection. Among tlie 
ICskimo, Chiefs properly understood hardly .have existed ; nearly 
everywhere the power of all sorts of chiefs (both war and peace) was 
limited and modified by the restraints of councils and other advisers. 


Age, wealth, ability, generosity, the favour of the shaman, &c., were 
qualifications for Uie chieftainship m various parts of the continent. 
Women generally seem to liave had httie or no direct voice in 
government, except tliat they could (even among some of the 
Athabaskan tribes) sometimes become chiefs, and, among the 
IroquoLs, were represented in councils, had certain powers and pre- 
rogatives (including a sort of veto on war), &c. Many tribes had 
permanent peace-chiefs and temporary war-chiefs. According to 
Hewitt (Hand-b. of Amer. Inds., 1907, pt. i. p. 2O4), " In the Creek 
confederation and that of the Iroquois, the most complex aborigmal 
government north of Mexico, tliere was, in fact, no head chief. The 
hrst chief of the Onondaga federal roll acted as the chairman of the 
federal council, and by virtue of his olfice he called the federal council 
together. With tliis all pre-eminence over the other ciiiefs ended, 
lor the governing power of the confederation was lodged in the federal 
council. The federal council was composed of the federal chiefs of the 
several component tribes ; the tribal council consisted of the federal 
chiefs and sub-chiels ol the tribe.” The greatest development of the 
power of the chief and his tenure of office by heredity seems to have 
occurred among the Natchez and certain other tribes of the lower 
Mississippi and Gulf region. Among the Plains tribes, in general, 
non-inheritance prevailed, and " any ambitious and courageous 
warrior could apparently, in strict accordance with custom, make 
himself a chief by the acquisition of suitable property and through 
his own force of character " (Hewitt). 

Among the North American aborigines the position of woman and 
her privileges and duties varied greatly Irom the usually narrow 
limits prescribed by the Athabaskans, according to Morice (Congr. 
int. d. Amir., Quebec, 1906), to the socially high status reached 
among some of the Iroquoian tribes in particular. In the North 
Pacific coast region the possession of slaves is said to have l>een 
a cause of a relatively higher position of woman there than obtained 
among neighbouring tribes. 'J'he custom of adoption lx>th ol 
children and captives also resulted advantageously to woman. 
The role and accomplishments of woman in primitive North America 
arc treated with some detail in Mason's Woman’s Share in Primitive 
Culture The form of tlu; family and the nature of marriage 

varied considerably among the North American aborigines, as also 
did tlic ceremonies of courtship and the proceeding.s in divorce, &c 
With some tribes apparently real purchase of bricles occurred, but 
in many cases the seeming purchase turns out to be merely " a 
ratification of the marriage by means of gifts " Great differences 
in these matters are found within the limits of one and the same 
stock [e.g Siouan). Female descent, e.g,, prevailed among the 
Algonkian tribes of the south-east but not among those of the north 
and west ; and the case of tlie Creeks (Muskogian) shows tliat 
female descent is not noccssarily the concomitant of a high social 
status of woman. Among the Zufli, where the man is adopted as 
a son by the father of his wife, " she is thus mistress of the situation ; 
the children are hers, and slie can order the husband from the house 
sJiould occasion arise " (Lowie and Forrand). With many tribes, 
however, the husband could divorce his wife at will, but Farraiid 
and Lowie in their discussion of Indian marriage [llandb. of Amer. 
Inds., 1907, pt. i, p. 8of)) report on the other liaiid the curious fact 
that among the Wintun of California " men seldom expel their 
wives, but slink away from home, leaving their families bc'liind.” 
In the case* ol divorce, the children generally go witli the mother. 
From a survey of the available data Lowie and Farrand conclude 
that " monogamy is thus found to be the pievalcnt form of marriage 
throughout tlic continent," vaided from to polygamy, where wealth 
and other circumstances dictated it. In California, e.g., polygamy is 
rare, while with some of the Plains tribes it w'as quite common. 
Here again diflerences of note occurred wuthiii the same stock, e.g. 
the Iroguois proper could not have more than one wife, but the 
Huron Imhan could. The family itself varied from tlie group of 
parents and children to the larger ones dictated by social regulations 
among the eastern tribe's with clan organizations, and the large 
" families " found by Swanlon ( dmer. Anthrop., 1005) among certain 
tribes of the North Pacific coa.st, where relations and " poor re- 
lations," servants and slaves entered to swell the aggregate. 
Lxogamy was widt'ly prevalent and incest rare. Cousin-marriages 
were frequently tabooed. 

With many of the North American aborigines the giving of the 
name, its transference from one individual to another, its cliangc 
by the individual m recognition of great events, achievements, 
and other aspects of nominology are of significance in connexion 
with social life and religious ceremonies, rites and superstitions. 
The high level attained by some tribes in these matters can be seen 
from Miss Fletcher's description of " A Pawnee Ritual used when 
changing a Man's Name " [Amer. Anthrop., 1899). Names marked 
epochs m life and changed with new achievements, and they had 
often " so personal and sacred a meaning,” that tliey were naturally 
enough rendered " unfit for the familiar purposes of ordinary 
address, to a people so reverently inclined as the Indians seem to 
have been ” The period of puberty in boys and girls was often the 
occasion of elaborate " initiation " ceremonies and rites of various 
kinds, some of which were of a very trying and even cruel character. 
Ceremonial or symbolic " killings," " new-births," Ac., were also in 
vogue; likewise ordeals of whipping, isolation and solitary con- 
finement, " medicine "-taking, physical torture, ritual bathings, 
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paintiiig of face or body, scarification and the like. The initiations, 
ordeals, &c., gone through by the youth as a prelude to manhood 
and womanhood resembled m many respects those imposed upon 
individuals aspiring to be chiefs, shamans and " medicine-men." 
Many facts concerning these rites and ceremonies will be found in 
G. Stmiley Hall’s Adolescence (1904) and in the articles on " Ordeals " 
and " Puberty Customs ” in the Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico (1907-1910). In the method of approach to the 
supeniatural and the superhuman among Uie North American 
aborigines there is great diversity, and the powers and capacities 
of the individual have often received greater recognition than is 
commonly believed. Thus, as ICroeber {Amer. Anthrop.^ 1902, 
p. 285) has pointed out, tlic Mohave Indians of the Yuman stock 
have as a distinctive feature of tlicir culture “ the high degree to 
which they have developed their system of dreaming and of in- 
dividual mstead of traditional connexion with the supernatural." 
I'or the Omaha of the Sic)uan stock Miss A. C. Fletcher {Proc. 
Amer. Assoc. Adv. Set., 1895, 1896; Journ. Anihr, Inst., i8<,)8) 
has shown the ajjpraciation of the individual in the lonely “ totem " 
vigil and the acquisition of the personal genius. 

From the Indians of North America tlic white man has 
borrowed not only hosts of geographical names and many 
Contact terms of speech, but countless ideas and 

•f races, methods as to food, mtxlicines, clothes and otlier 
items in the conduct of life. Even to-day, as G. W. 
James points out in his interesting little volume, Wkat the 
While Race may learn from the Indian (Chicago, igo8), the end of 
the instruction of the “lower” race by live “higher “is not yet. 
'I'he presence of the Indians and the existence of a “ frontier ” 
receding ever westward as the tide of immigration increased 
and the line of settlements advanced, have, as Prof. Turner 
has shown {Ann. Rep. Amer. Hist. Assoc., 1893), conditioned 
to a certain extent the development of civilization in North 
America. Had there been no aborigines here, the wliite race 
might have swarmed quickly over the whole continent, and the 
“ typical ” American would now be much different from what 
he is. 'I'hc fact that the Indians were here in sufficient numbers 
to resist a too rapid advance on the part of the European 
settlers made necessary the numerous frontiers (really “ successive 
Americas ”), which began with Quebec, Virginia and IVtassa- 
chusetts and ended with (California, Oregon, British Columbia, 
Yukon and Alaska. 'I'hc Indians again arc no exception to the 
rule that one of the fundamentally important contributions 
of a primitive people to the culture-factors in the life of the 
race dispossessing them consists of the trails and camping- 
places, water- w'ays and trade-routes which they have known 
and used from time immemorial. The great importance of these 
trails and sites of Indian camps and villages tor subsequent 
European development in North America lias been emphasized 
by Prof. F. J. Turner {Proc. Wisconsin Slate Htsior. Soc., 1889 
and 1894) and A.. B. Hulberl {Historic Highways of America, New 
York, 1902-1Q05). It was over these old trails and through 
these water- w'ays that missionary, soldier, adventurer, trader, 
trapper, hunter, explorer and settler followed the Indian, with 
guides or without. The road followed the trail, and the railway 
the road. 

The fur trade and traffic with the Indians in general wTre 
not without influence upon the social and political conditions 
of the European colonies. In the region beyond the Allegiianies 
the free hunter and the single trapper flourished ; in the great 
north-west the fur companies. In the Mackenzie region and 
the Yukon country the “ free hunter ” is still to be met with, 
and he is, in .some cases, practically the only representative of 
his race with whom some of tin; Indian tribes come into con- 
tact. J. M, Bell {Journ. Amer. Folk-T.ore, xvi., 1903, 74), from 
personal obser^^ation, notes “ the advance of the barbarous 
border civilization, — the civilization of the whaler on Hudson's 
Bay, of the free trader on the Athabasca Lake and river, of the 
ranchers and placer miners on the Peace and other mountain 
rivers,” and observes further (p. 84) that “ the influx of fur- 
traders into the Mackenzie River region, and even to Great Bear 
Lake within the last two years, since my return, has, 1 believe, 
very much altered the character of the Northern Indians.” 
In many parts of North America the free trapper and solitary 
hunter were often factors in the extermination of the Indian, 
while the great fur companies were not iiifreciuently powerful 


agents in preserving him, since their aims of exploiting vast 
areas in a material way were best aided by alliance or even 
amalgamation. I'he early French fur companies, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the North-West Company, the American Fur 
Company, the Missouri Fur Company, the Russian- American 
Company, the Alaska Commercial Company, &c., long stood 
with the Indians for the culture of the white man. For two 
centuries, indeed, the Hudson’s Bay Company was ruler of a 
large portion of what is now the Dominion of Canada, and its 
trading-posts still dot llie Indian country in the far north-west. 
The mingling of races in the region beyond the Great Lakes is 
largely due to the fact that the trading and fur companies 
brought thither employes and dependants, of French, Scottish 
and English stock, who intermarried more or less readily with 
the native papulation, thus pwoducing the mixed-blood element 
which has played an important role in the development of the 
American north-west. The fur trade was a valuable source 
of revenue for the early colonists. During the colonial period 
furs were sometimes even legal tender, like the wampum or 
shell-money of the eastern Indians, which, according to Mr 
Weeden {Econ. Hist, of Hew England), tlie nece.ssities of commerce 
made the European colonists of the 17th century adopt as a 
substitute for currency of the Old World sort. 

In their contact with the Indians the Europeans of the New 
World had many lessons in diplomacy and statecraft. AllianCits 
entered upon chiefly for commercial reasons led sometimes 
to important national events. The adhesion of the Algonkian 
tribes so largely to the French, and of the Iroquoian peoples 
as extensively to the Englisli, practically settled which was 
ultimately to win in the struggle for supremacy in North America. 
If we believe Lewis H. Morgan, “ the Iroquois alliance with the 
English forms the chief fact in American history down to 1763.” 

The whites in their turn liavc influenced greatly tlite culture, 
institutions and ideas of the American aborigines. The early 
influence of the Scandinavians in Greenland has had its import- 
ance ex^gerated by Dr I’ylor {Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 1879). 
French ii^iience in Canada and Acadia began early and was 
very marked, affecting the languages (several AJgonkian dialects 
have numerous loiin-w'ords, as have the Iroquois tongues still 
spoken in Quebec) and tlie customs of the Indians. French 
authorities, missionaries and traders seemed to get into more 
sympathetic relations witli the Indians, and the intermarriage 
of the races met with practically no opposition. Hence the 
French influence upon many tribes can be traced from the 
Atlantic past the Great Lakes and over the Plains to tiie Rocky 
Mountains and even beyond, where the trappers, myageurs, 
coureurs des fms and mi.ssionaries of French extraction have made 
their contribution to the modern tales and legends of the 
Canadian north-we.sl and British Columbia. In one of the tales 
of the North Pacific coast appears Shishe Tle{t.e. Jesus Christ), 
and in another from the eastern slope of the Rockies Mani 
{t.e. Mary). Another area of French influence occurs in Louisiana, 
&c. The English, as a rule, paid much less attention than did 
the French to the languages, manners and customs and institu- 
tions of the aborigines and were in general less given to inter- 
marriage with them (the classical example of Rolfeand Pocahontas 
notwithstanding), and less sympathetically minded towards 
them, although willing enough, as the numerous early educational 
foundations indicate, to improve them in both mind and bod3\ 
The supremacy of the English-speaking peciple in North America 
made theirs the controlling influence upon the aborigines in 
all parts of the country, in the Pacific coast region to-day as 
formerly in the eastern United States, where house-building, 
clothing and ornament, furniture, weapons and implements 
have been modified or replaced. Beside the Atlantic, the Micmac 
of Nova Scotia now has its English loan-words, while among the 
Salishan tribes of British Columbia English is “ very seriously 
affecting the purity of the native speech ” (Hill-Tout), and 
even the Athabaskan Nahane are adding English words to their 
vocabulary (Morice). 

The English influence on tribal government and land-tenure, 
culminating in the incorporation of so many of the aborigines 
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as citizens of Canada and the United States, began in 1641. 
The first royal grants both in New England and farther south 
made no mention of the native population of the country, and 
the early proprietors and settlers were largely left to their own 
devices in dealing with them, the policy of extinguishing their 
titles to land being adopted as needed. Later on, of course, 
due recognition was had of the fact that certain parts of America 
were inhabited bv “ heathen,” “ savages,” &c., and the chiefs 
of many of the tribes were looked upon as rulers with preroga- 
tives of princes and royal personages (e.g. the “ Emperor ” 
Powhatan and the “ Princess ” Pocahontas, “ King ” I^hilip, 
the “ P^mperor ” of the Creeks, &c.). The method of dealing 
with the Indian “ tribes ” by the Federal government a.s auto- 
nomous groups through treaties, &c., lasted till 1871, when, by 
act of Congress, ^Csimple agreements” were favoured in lieu of 

solemn treaties.” 

Meanwhile no consistent purpose was shown in dealing with 
the Indian problem. At one time the American policy was 
to concentrate all the Indians on three great reservations, an 
expansion of the plan adopted early in the 19th century which 
set aside the former “ Indian country ” (afterwards restricted 
to the Indian Territory). The sentiment in regard to great 
reservations, however, gradually weakened, till in 1878 it was 
proposed to concentrate the Indians on smaller reservations; 
but the entire reservation system became increasingly unpopular, 
and finally in 1887 Congress enacted the Liind Severalty Law, 
paving the way for abolition of the reservation and agency 
system ; at the same time it emphasized the government policy 
of gradually (the reservation system was a preliminary step 
in the way of bringing the Indians more under government 
control) bringing about the cessation of all “ tribes ” as indepen- 
dent communities and securing their ultimate entrance upon 
<'itizenship with the white population. This certainly w'as far 
removed from the declaration of the Virginia Assembly in 1702 
that “ no Indian could hold office, be a capable witness, or hunt 
over patented land ” ; and at this time also, “ an Indian child 
was cla.ssed as a mulatto, and Indians, like slaves, were liable 
to be taken on execution for the payment of debt.” As Miss 
Fletcher {Handb. of Amer. Jnds,, 190?) pt. i. p- 501) notes, 
the ordinance of Congress passed in 1787 respecting the duty 
of the United States to the Indian tribes, which was confirmed 
by the act of 1789, was reaffirmed in the organizing acts of 
Alabama, Colorado, Dakota, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Oregon, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

The Land Severalty Law of 1887 (amended 1890) provided 
for the survey of reservations and the allotment to each person 
of a tract ranging from 40 to t 6 o acres, the remainder being sold 
to white settlers. The process of dividing the Indian lands 
into individual allotments and disposing of the remainder for 
the benefit of the tribe or the nation has been very successful 
in manv cases. This policy has culminated in a recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, by virtue of which all 
Indians living upon their own allotments were declared to be 
citizens, on the same terms and subject to the same laws as the 
whites. 

During the period 1600-1664, from the visit of Hudson to the 
surrender of New Amsterdam to the English, the Dutch exercised 
not a little influence upon the aborigines of the present state of 
New York and some of the regions adjoining. Hudson’s harsh 
treatment of the natives caused the Dutch trouble later on. Through 
their trading-jiost of Fort Orange (now Albany) they came into 
contact with both Iroquoian and Algonkian tribes, carrying on an 
extensive trade in furs with some of them, including the New England 
Pequots. They sided with the Iroquois against the northern 
Algonkian tribes, but also aided the Mohegans against the Mohawks. 
Farther south they helped the Senecas against the Munsees. Their 
quarrels with the Englrsh involved many of the Indian tribes on 
one side or the other. They have been generally condemned for 
their readiness to furnish the Indians with firearms and intoxi- 
cating liquors, though some of these actions were doubtless per- 
formed by individual traders and settler.s only and cannot 1^ charged 
to a deliberate policy of the government. The modem title of 
Kora, given by the Canadian Iroquois to the governor-general 
{also to the king of England), is a corruption of Coflaer, the name of 


a Dutch trusted manager of Rensselaercoyck (ci. the Iroquois name 
for the French governor, OM<w/io = Montmagny). 

German influence among the American Indians north of Mexico 
has made itself felt among the Eskimo (particularly in Labrador), 
the Delawares and Mohegans, the Iroquois and the Cherokee, where 
the Moravian missionaries did much good work. They influenced 
the Indians for peace and good conduct during the great wars. 
In Labrador the dress, habitations and beliefs of the Eskimo have 
been considerably modified. It i.s said by some that Sequoyah, 
the inventor of the " Cherokee alphabet/' had for lather a German 
settler. 

The great influence of the Spaniards upon the American Indians 
has been treated by Blackmar in his Spanish Institutions in the 
South-west, and by Lummis, Bourke, Hodge and other authorities. 
The results of Spanish contact and control are seen in the loan- 
words in the various languages of the region, the consequences of 
the introduction of domestic animals (horse, mule, sheep, goat, 
fowls), the perfection of the arts involved in the utilization of wool, 
the planting of wheat, the cultivation of peaches and other exotic 
fruits. The difference between the Navaho and their close kinsmen 
the Apache may be largely attributed to changes wrought by the 
coming of the Spaniards. The " Mission Indians " of California 
represent another great point of contact. In California thousands 
and thousands .of Indians were converted and brought under the 
control of the able and devoted missionaries of the Catholic Church, 
only to become more or less utterly helpless when Spanish domina- 
tion ceased and the missions fell into decay. Traces of Spanish 
influence may be found as far north as the Saskatchewan, where 
personal names imjjlvitig origin from a Mexican captive occur : 
and there is not a hltle Spanish blood in some of the tribes of the 
Great Plains, who often took with them from their border raids, or 
acquired from other tribes, many while prisoners from Mexico, 

In Alaska the influence of Russian sailors, traders and settler.s 
during the period of occupancy was considerable, as w'as also that 
of the prie.sts and missionaries of the Greek Church, but much of 
what was thus imposed upon the aborigines has now been modified 
or is being submerged by the more recent influences of the English- 
speaking settlers, miners, <&:c., and the efforts of the American 
government to educate and improve them. The influence of the 
Russians extended even to California, as the name ” Ru.ssian River " 
would indicate, and Friederici {Schiffahrt der Indianer, 1907, p. 4()) 
even thinks that to them is due the sporadic occurrence in that 
region of skin-boats It was through the Russians that the Alaskan 
Eskimo received tobacco. Some Russian words have crept into 
certain of the Indian languages. It has been said that the Ru.ssi^n 
authorities from time to time transported a few Indians over-sea 
to Kamchatka, &c. 

The general question of the relations of the Europeans in North 
America with the Indians has been treated by various authors, 
one of the most recent being Friedenci, whose Jndianer und Amen- 
kanct (Brunswick, 1900) is jierhaps a little too prejudiced. 

The contact between the races in North America has had 
its darker side, .seen in the numerous conflicts and “ wars ” 
that have marked the conquest of the continent by 
the whites and the resistance of the weaker people 
to the inevitable triumph of the stronger. 'I'he 
following sketch of the warlike relations of various Indian stocks 
with the European colonists and their descendants brings out 
the principal facts of historic interest. 

Eskimoan . — The hi.story of warfare between the European colonists 
(and their descendants) and the North American aborigines begins 
with the conflict of Eskimo and Northmen in Greenland, the last 
phase of which, in the first half of the ijyih century, ended in the 
destruction of the Eurojiean settlements and the loss of knowdedge 
of the Eskimo to the Old World till they were redi.scovered by 
Frobisher in 1576 and Davis in 1585. Then came a new senes of 
small conflicts in which the whites have been the chief aggressors— 
whalers, sealers and other adventurers. In the extreme north- WTst 
the Aleuts were very harshly treated by the Russians, and one of 
the most recent deeds of brutality has been the reported extermina- 
tion, by irre.sponsible whalers, of the Eskimo of Southampton Lsland 
in Hudson’s Bay. 

Algonkian and Southward, along the Atlantic coast, 

the period of actual settlement by the whites in large numbers was 
preceded by numerous conflicts with the Algonkian Indians in which 
all too often the whites (adventurers, fishermen, &c.) were princi- 

ally at fault, the natives being sometime.s carried off as slaves to 

pain and elsew^here in Europe. When Champlain, very shortly 
after the founding of Quebec, decided to help his Algonkian neigh- 
bours against their Iroquoian enemies, an alliance was entered upon 
which had much to do with the final defeat of France in North 
America. The battle fought and won by Champlain near Ticon- 
deroga in 1609 made the Irocjuois the la.sting antagonists of the 
French, and, since the former held a large portion of wluit i.s now 
tlie state of New York, the latter were effectually prevented from 
annihilating or destroying the English colonies to the south. The 
Iroquois alliance with the English in New York was preceded by 
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one with the Dutch. Another result of the feud between the Iroquois 
and the French was the destruction of the confederacy of the Hurons^ 
themselves a people of Iroc^uoian stock, established in the region 
between Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, over a large portion of 
what is now the provmce of Ontario, ^though the antagonism 
between Hurons and Iroquois had existed even before the coming 
of Cartier and the inevitable conflict had already begun. As an 
outcome of Champlain's visit to the country of the Hurons in i(>i5 
the Jesuit missionaries had established themselves among these 
Indians and for thirty-five years laboured with a devotion and 
sacrifice almost unparalleled in the history of the continent. The 
struggle ended in the campaign of 10.18-1649, in which the Iroquois 
destroyed the Huron settlements and practically exterminated the 
people, the French priests m many cases having suffered martyrdom 
in the most cruel fashion at the hands of the savage conquerors. 
Such of the Hurons as succeeded in escaping took refuge in some 
of the safer French settlements or found shelter among friendly 
Indian tribes farther west. Some of these refugees have their 
descendants among the Hurons of Lorette to-day and among the 
Wyandots of Oklahoma. The Tionontati (Tobacco Nation) Hurons 
continued the struggle for .some time longer, a battle being fought 
m 1659 on the Ottawa above Montreal, in which the Iroquois were 
victorious and the Huron chief slain. As late as 1747-1748 some 
of the Hurons, who had taken refuge in the west, under Orontony, 
a wily and unscrupulous chief, who was offended at certain actions 
of the French, entered into a conspiracy with many Algonkian tnbes 
of the region to destroy the French posts at Detroit, &c., which, 
however, proved unsuccessful, the plot being revealed through the 
treachery of a Huron woman. A notable event in the French- 
Iroquois wars was the attack on Montreal in 1689. After the 
coming of Frontenac as governor of Canada the wars between the 
trench and English involved some of the Indian tribes more and 
more, on one side or the other, the Mohawks especially, who took 
part against the French, being famous for their raids from the region 
of Ohio to far into New Brunswick. During the French war "and 
the American War of Independence the Algonkian and Iroquoian 
Indians serving on both sides were m jiart or wholly responsible for 
numerous massacre.s and other acts of barbarity, though the whites 
sometimes showed themselves fully the equals of the savages they 
condemned. 

In New England the most notable conflicts were " the Pequot 
war ” of 1O37-1O38 and “ King Philip's war " of 1675-167O, the latter 
resulting in the overthrow of a powerful confederacy, which at one 
time threatened the very existence of the colony, and the practical 
extermination of the Indians concerned, alter great havoc had been 
wrought by them m the white settlements. New England also 
suffered much from Indian “ wars " instigated by the French, and 
at Caughnawaga and other Iroouois settlements in h'rench Canada 
there is much white blood resulting from the adoption of captives 
taken away {c.^. at Marlboro and Deerfield, Mass., in 1703-1704) 
m raids on New England villages. Celebrated in the annals of war 
are the Algonkian chiefs Tecumsch (Shawnee), who aided the 
British in the war of 1812, and Pontiac (Ottawa), whose remarkable 
conspiracy of 1763 has been studied by Parkman ; of noted Iroquoian 
chiefs and warriors may be mentioned Jose])h Brant, who fought 
for the British m the War of Independence, and Logan, ill-famed 
lor his barbarities perpetrated against the border .settlements on 
the Ohio, 1775-1780, &c. 

In Virginia the future of the English colony was not absolutely 
assured much before 1620. From the founding of Jamestown in 
1O07 until about i6t 6 the colony was in more or less danger of 
extinction by starvation or destruction at the hands of the Indians. 
The most famous and romantic of the Indian wars of Virginia was 
that in which Captain John Smith was concerned m the days of 
Powhatan and Opechancanough, when his rescue by Pocahontas is 
said to have taken place. Under Opechancanough massacres of the 
English settlers took place in 1622 and 1644 in particular, while 
intermittent hostilities continued between these dates, many 
hundretls of whites being slain by the Powhatan Indians and their 
confederates of Algonkian stock. As a result of wars with the 
English and also with other Indian tribes, many of the Algonkian 
peoples of Virginia, like some of the Iroquoian peoples farther 
south, were by the end of the 17th century greatly reduced in 
numbers. In the Carolinian region the Iroquoian Cherokee warred 
against the English colonists from 1759 until the War of Inde- 
pendence, and continued their struggle then against the Americans 
until 1794. After their forcible removal west of the Mississippi 
in 1838-1830 no serious hostilities occurred, with the exception of a 
conflict between the whites and a portion of the Cherokee, who had 
earlier moved into eastern Texas while that state was under the 
Mexican r6gime. The Tuscarora were in frequent conflict with the 
English, particulafly in the “ Tuscarora war of 1713-14. 

Of Algonkian tribes farther west the Cheyenne began conflicts with 
the whites about 1840, made their first incursion into Mexico in 
1853, and between i860 and 1878-1879, according to Mooney, “ they 
were prominent in border warfare . . . and have probably lost more 
in conflict witli the whites than any other tribe of the plains in 

a ortion to their number.** They participated in the *' Sitting 
war '* of 1876. 

The Chippewa of the north-western United States m the latter 


half of the i8th century and till the close of the war of 1812 kept up 
warfare with the border settlements, but have been generally 
peaceful since 1815, when a treaty was made. The only senous 
outbreak among the Cree^ who have been generally friendly to the 
whites from the period of first contact, occurred during the Riel 
“ rebellion " of 1885, but was soon settled. In the latter part of 
the i8th century (up to the treaty of Greenville, 1795) the Delawares 
took a prominent part in opposing the advance of the whites. 
The Kickapoos were concernca in the Indian plot to destroy the fort 
at Detroit in 1712, and a hundred years later they aided tlie English 
against the Americans ; in 1832 numbers of them helped Black 
Hawk in his war against the whites. The Micmac were long hostile 
to the English, being prominent as aids to the French in the New 
England wars, and it was not until about 1779 or long after the 
French cession that conflicts between these Indians and the whites 
came to an end. The Mtssissaguas fought with the Iroquois against 
the French about 1750. having soon become friendly with the English 
and remaining so, The Ottawa were prominent in the wars of the 
region about Detroit from 1750 till 1815. Pontiac, whose "con- 
spiracy *’ of 1763 is noted m American liistory, was an Ottawa chief. 
Ihe Penobscot, as friends of the French, continued their attacks on 
the English settlements till about 1750. The Sacs and Foxes appear 
early in the i8th century as antagonists of the French (a rare thing 
among Algonkian peoples) and they were the instigators of the nearly 
successful attack on Detroit in 1712. In the war ol 1812 most of 
these Indians sided with the British. Black Hawk, the chief figure 
in the " war '' of 1831-1832, was a Sac and Fox chief, who 
endeavoured to engage all the Indian tribes of the region in a general 
alliance against the whites. The Shawnees were prominent in the 
border warfare of the Ohio region, and their famous chief Tecumseh 
fought for the British in the war of 1812. 

Athabaskan, — The Athabaskan tribes of the far north, with the 
exception ol occasional disputes with the traders and settlers, have 
generally been of a peaceful disposition, and " wars '' with the 
whites have not been recorded to any extent. The warlike members 
of this stock have been the Apache and the Navaho. The Apache 
from the middle of the i(>th century have given evidence of their 
instinct for raids and depredations on the frontiers of civilization. 
In recent times the most noteworthy outbreaks were those under 
Cochise, Viciorio, Gcronimo, Nana, Nakaidolclini, &c., between 1870 
and 1886, in which several hundred whites in Mexico and New Mexico 
were killed and much properly destroyed. As late as igoo some 
of the hostile Apaches, who had escaped to the mountains, made a 
raid on the Mormon settlers in Chihuahua, Mexico. The Navaho, 
when New Mexico passed into the possession of the United States 
in 1849, had long been in the liabit ol committing depredations upon 
the white .settlements and the Pueblos. These " wars " continued 
till 1893, when " Kit " Carson completely defeated them and the 
greater part of the tribe were made prisoners. Since their release 
m 1867 they have thriven in peace, although occasionally serious 
trouble has threatened, as, c.g., in November 1905. 

Caddoan. — The Caddo proper were friendly to the French and 
helped them against the Spaniards in the wars of the 18th century. 
After the annexation of Texas the Indians were badly treated and 
some of them made answer in kind ; in 1855 a massacre of the 
Indians was proposed by the whites. Since their forced march to • 
Oklahoma in 1859 they have been at peace. The Arikava had a 
brief conflict with the United States authorities in 1823, as a result 
of the killing of some traders. In the wars of the 18th century the 
Kichai adhered to the cause of the French. The Pawnee seem 
never to have warred against the United Slates, in spite of much 
provocation at time.s. 

Californian Stocks. — Such " wars " as are recorded, for the most 
part between the minor Californian stocks and the whites, have been 
largely directly or indirectly instigated by the latter for various 
purposes of gam. The Lutuamian stock is remarkable as furnishing 
Doth the Klamath, who have always kept peace with the whites, 
and the Modoc, who are well known through the "Modoc war" 
of 1872-73 under the leadership of their chief, Kintpuash or 
" Captain jack." 

Ktowan. — The Indians of the Kiowan stock joined with the 
Comanche, Apache, &c., in the border wars in Texas and Mexico, 
and, according to Mooney, " among all the prairie tribes they were 
noted as the most predatoTy and bloodthirsty, and have probably’ 
killed more white men in proportion to their numbers than any other. ^* 
They have been on their present reservation since 1868, and the 
only outbreak of importance latterly occurred in 1874-75, when 
they joined with the Comanche, Cheyenne, &c. 

Muskogian. — This stock has furnished some of the most warlike 
Indians of the continent. The Chickasaw were friendly to the 
English, or rather hostile to the French, in the i8th century (war of 
1736-40), and their action practically settled the question of the 
extension of French power in thi.s region. The Choctaw aided the 
French m the wars of the 18th century, and a few Indians of this 
tribe participated in the " Creek war " of 1813-14. The Creeks or 
Muskogees are famous on account of the terrible war of 1813-14 in 
which they sustained overwhelming flefeal. Earlier they were 
hostile to the Spaniards in Florida, and during the iSth century 
were generally friendly to the English, particularly in the " Apalachee 
war'” of 1703-08, when they served under Governor Moore of 
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Carolina. Another Muskogian people, llte Seminole, are remembered 
for the long and bloody " Seminole War " in Florida, 1S35-45. 
in which many atrocities were committed. 

Sahaptian, -The Indians of thi.s stock have been generally very 
friendly to the whites, and the only notable “ war " occurred in 1877, 
when the Nez Perces, under their famous chief, Joseph, resisted 
being confined to their re.servation in Idaho. Joseph displayed 
wonderful generalship ; he defeated the American troops several 
times, and finally executed a most remarkable retreat, over 1000 m., 
in an attempt to reach ('anadian territory. This wa.s foiled within 
a short distance of the boundary', and the entire force surrendered 
to Colonel Miles on October 5, 1877. 

Shoshoman.- North of Mexico thi.s great stock ha.s developed 
several warlike peoples. Trouble with' the Bannoik occurred in 
1877-78, re.siilting from the encroachment of the whites at the time 
of the Ne? Pereas war, the killing of several settlers, scarcity of food, 
&c. 'I'he outbreak wa.s ended by a campaign under General Howard 
in which many Indians, men, women and children, were killed and 
some one thousand taken prisoners. The Comanche, through a long 
period of more than 150 years after the Spanish occupation, kept up 
a continual scries of raids and depredations upon the settleniciits of 
the whites in Mexico, &q. Their general friendly attitude towards 
Americans in later years did not extend to the Texans, with v horn 
lor more Ilian thirty years they indulged in savage warfare. 'I'liey 
often entered inlo wailike alliance with the Apache, the Kiowa, Ax. 
After the outbreak of 1874 73 they settled down for good. The 
leader in this “ war" was Quana Parker, a half-blood Comanche, 
who, after the matter was settled, accejited broadly the new order of 
things and became " the most prominenl and influential figure among 
the three confederated tribes " (Mooney). Tlie Paiute, Shoshonees 
[Sna/usi) and Utes have figured m several more or k\ss temporary 
outbreaks since 18O5 

St(man . — This great stock has had its celebrated antagonists of 
the whites as well us its famous combatants of other Indian tribes 
The Dakota (or Sxottx) were* unfriendly to the French for aiding their 
enemies, the Chippewa, and after the fall of Fieiich ]-»ower in America 
111 I7t)3, they allied themselves with llie Kiiglish and assisted them 
in the War ol IndciK-iidcnce and Uie war of 1812, willi few exceptions. 
After the treaty of peace in 1815 various ininot trouliles occurred, 
but 111 i8b2 the Indians in Minnesota rose under Ciuef Little Crow 
and committed terrible baibarities against tin* settlers, some Hoo 
whites being killed before the ie\olt was put down. The gold-fe\er 
ol the wliitcs in Dakota, where the Indians had settled down, pre- 
cipitated a formidable outbreak in 1870 under the leadership of 
Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, Six^tted Tail and olher diiefs. The most 
notable event ol tins " war " was the so-called " massacre " (proiierl}^ 
cuttmg'off) of General Cu.ster and his cavalry at Hie battle of Little 
Bighorn on June 25, 187b. When the " Ghost Dance " was prevalent 
among so inany Indian tribes of the I’lains in 1890-1891 another 
.serious rising of the Sioux took place, which was put down by General 
Miles. Sitting Bull was killed (December 15,1 890) , and resistance to 
an attempt to disarm a large party of Indians at Wounded Knee Creek, 
near the Pine Kidge Agency, resulted (December 29) in a deplorable 
massacre, in which many women and children were killed. The 
story of these Sioux outbreaks and the guiltiness of the whites with 
respect to them ha.s been told authoritatively by Mooney {r^th Ann. 
Rep. Bur. Kthnol . , r 892-1 893) .\ t on<’ time these troubles threateiiefl 

to involve the Canadian Indians of the region adjacent. The 
Catawba of South Carolina, m the wars of the i8th century, aided 
the English agam.st the French, the Tu.staroras (war of 1713-14) 
and the Lake tribe.s. 1 'liey sided with the Americans during the 
Warol Independence. I'he Osa^e were friendly with the T'rench early 
ill the 18th century and fought with them again.st the Sacs and 
Foxe.s at Detroit in 1714. 

Pueblos.- After the Spanish conquest of the Pueblos Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico the mo.st remarkable ellort of the natives 
to throw oft the foreign yolce was in the general revolt of i()8o under 
the leadership of Pop6 of San J uaii. At that time among the Moqui 
(Shoshoman) the missionarie.s were killed, the churches laid in rums, 
Ac., and .similar e\'ents occurred el.sewhere in the Pueblo.s region’ 
For this the Spaniards sub.sequently toolc ample vengeance. Tlie 
Pueblos Indians in general have never tajvcn too kindly to the whites ; 
and lo-day at the Morjui pueblo of Oraibi there exist a " Hostile 
and a " Friendly " faction, the first bitterly opposed to the Cauca.slan 
and all his ways, tlie latter more liberal-minded, but Indian none the 
less. An open ruptuic nearly took place in igob. 

In Canaaa, since the organization of the Domimon in 1867, Indian 
wars have been unknown, and Indian outbreaks of any sort rare 
In iSgo an outbreak of the Kootenays w'a.s threatened, but it 
amounted to nothing— the present wTiter traversed all parts of the 
Kootenay country in J8gi in perfect safety. Occasional " risings " 
have been reported from the Canadian North-West and British 
Columbia, but. have amounted to little or nothing. In the matter 
of war it should be noted lliat some Indian stocks have been essenti- 
ally peaceful, and have re.sorted to force only when driven beyond 
endurance or treated with outrageous injustice. Again, within the 
same stock one tribe has shown itself peaceable, another quite war- 
like (e.g. laamath and Modoc, both Lutuamian; the Hares and the 
Apaclic, hoih Athabaskan). tVobably the amount and extent of 
wars existing north of Mexico in pre-Columbian times were not as 
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large as is generally stated . The introduction of fire-arms. European- 
made weapon.s, the horse, &c., and the development of ideas cf pro- 
perty made possible through these, tJoubtless stimulated intertnbal 
disputes and increased the actual number of warlike enterprises. 
Oyer a large portion of the continent " wars " were nearly always 
initiated and carried out by a portion only of the tribe, which often 
had its permanent " peace party." 

The missionary labours of the various Christian churches 
among the North American aborigines have been ably summarized 
by Mooney in the Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico (pt. i. 1907, pp. 874-909). Besides 
the famous Relation des Jesuiies (ed. Thwaites, 1896- cMtion^’ 
1901) there are now special mission histories for the 
Baptists, ('ongregationalists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Men- 
nonites, Methodists, Moravians, Mormons, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, Roman Catholics (also the various ordei:fi, &c.), who 
ha\’c all paid much attention to Christianizing and civilizing 
the I ndians. To-day “ practically e^'ery tribe officially recognized 
within the United Stales is under the missionary influenre of 
some religious denomination, workers of several denominations 
frequently labouring in the same tribe.” Something of the same 
sort might be said of the Indians of Canada, whose religion 
(that of 76,319 out of 110,345 altogether reported, is known) 
is given as follows in the Report of the Department of Indian 
Affairs for 1907 : Roman Catholics 35,682 ; Anglicans 15,380 ; 
Methodi.sts 11,620; l^rcsbyterians 1527; I^ptists 1103; 
(bngregationalists 18 ; and other denominations 597 ; besides 
^°>347 pagans. All the Indians of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Pnnee Edward Island, are Catholics ; in Quebec there are 
but 678 Protestants (mostly Methodist) ; in Ontario there are 
6173 Catholics to 1030 Baptists, 4626 Methodists, 5306 Anglicans, 
18 Congregational i.sls and 34 Presbyterians. The Indians of 
British Columbia number 11,529 Catholics, 4304 Anglicans, 
3277 Methodists and 431 Prc.sl)yterians ; those cd Manitoba, 
1780 Catholics, 1685 Methodists, 382 Presbyterians and 3103 
Anglicans ; those of Saskatchewan and Alberta 4249 Catholics, 
1527 Methodists, 719 Presbyterians, 2549 Anglicans. In some 
of the tribes and settlements both in Canada and in the United 
States missionary activities, the influence of individual white 
men, A:c., have led to a great diversity of religious faith, some- 
times within comparatively limited areas. Thus in the M i.stawasis 
band of Creo, belonging to the Carlton Agency, province of 
Saskatchewan, numbering but 129, there are 6 Anglicans, 
86 J’resbylerians and 37 Catholics; in the Oak River hand of 
Sioux in Manitoba there are 60 Anglicans, i Presbyterian, 
13 Methodists, 4 Catholics and 195 pagans out of a total of 
273. Among the “Six Nations ” and the larger Indian peoples 
of Oklahoma all the leading Christian seels, besides the Salvation 
Army, the Christian Scientists, the Mormons and the "New 
Thought ” movement arc represented. There are also the 
“ Navaho New Faitli,” the “ Shaker Church ” of Washington, 
&c. The history of missionary labours in North America among 
the aborigines contains stories of disappointment and disaster 
as well as chronicles of success. Some people.s, like the Timu- 
quans, the Apalachee, the Pakawan tribes, &c., have been con- 
verted only to disappear altogether ; other great attempts at 
colonization or “ reduction,” like the missions of Huronia and 
California, succeeded for the time on a grand scale, but have 
fallen victims sooner or later to the fortunes of war, the changes 
of politics, or their own mechanism and its inherent weaknesses 
and defects. But the thousands of good church-members, 
including many ministers of the Gospel, in Canada and the 
United States, coming from scores of different tribes and many 
distinct stocks, no less than the general good conduct of so 
many Indian nalion.s, are a remarkable tribute to the work 
done by Catholic and Protestant missionaries alike all over the 
broad continent from the Mexican border to the snows of Green- 
land and the islands of the Arctic. The martyrdom of the 
Jesuits among the fierce Iroquois, the zeal of Duncan at 
Metlakahtla, the fate of the Spanish friars in the Pueblos 
rebellion of 1680 under Pope, the destruction of the Huron 
missions in 1641-1649 and of those of the Apalachee in 1703, 
the death of Whitman at the hands of the Cayiise in 1847, 
but a few' of the notable events of mission history. The following 
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brief accounts of missionary labours among one or two of the 
cluef Indian stocks and in a few of the chief areas of the continent 
will serve to indicate their general character, 

Californian Indiana . — Beginning with the foundation by Father 
J unipero Serra in 1 769 of San Diego de Alcali, and ending with that 
of San Francisco Solano in 1823, there were established^ from beyond 
San Francisco Bay to the River Colorado, twenty-three missioQs oi 
the Catholic faith among the Indians of California, whose direct 
influence lasted until the ** secularization of the missions and the 
expulsion of the friars by the Mexican government in 1834, In that 
year the missions counted 50,650 Indians and produced 122,500 
bushels of wheat and com. They possessed alski 424,000 cattle, 
02,500 horses and mules, 321,900 sheep, goats, hogs, &c. The 
mission-buildings of brick and stone con’bined besides religious 
houses and chapels, school-rooms and workshops for instruction 
in arts and industries, and were surrounded by orcliards, vineyards 
and farms. Here Indians of diverse linguistic stocks were “ reduced " 
and “ civilized,'* and their labour fully utihzed by the mission- 
fathers. But, in the words of Mooney {Handh. of Am$r. Inds. 
pt. i., 1907, p. 895), “ Despite regular life, abundance of food and 
proper clothing according to the season, the Indian withered away 
under the restrictions of civilization supplemented by epidemic 
diseases introduced by the military garrisons or the seal-hunters 
along the coast. Tlie death-rate was so enormous, in spite of 
apparent material advancement, that it is probable that the former 
factor alone would have brought about the extinction of the missions 
witliin a few generations." Some of the missions had but a few 
hundred Indians, some, however, as high as three thousand. 
Kroeber thinks that their influence was “ probably greater tempor- 
ally than spiritually." After the " secularization " of the missions 
decay .soon set in, which the American occupation of Califonni 
later on did nothing to remedy, and the native population rapidly 
decreased. When the supervision of the misswnaries no longer 
sustained them the Indians fell to pieces and the practical results 
of seventy years of labour and devotion were lost. In 1908 there 
remained of the " Mission Indians " less than 3000 individuals 
(belonging to the Shoslionian and Yuman stocks) , whose condition 
was none too satisfactory, the only human relics of the huge attempt 
at the “ reduction " of the Indian that was planned and carried out 
m California. 

Jroqucian . — The French missions among the Hurons began in 
1615-1010 with Father le Caron of the Recollect order ; those of the 
Jesuits with Father Breboeui in 1026. These missions flourished, 
in spite of wars and other adverse circumstances, till the invasion 
of the Huron country in Ontario by the Iroquois in 1641 and again 
in 1649 brought about their destruction and the disjiersal of the 
Hiirons who were not slam or carried off as prisoners by the victors. 
Some took refuge among neighbouring friendly tribes ; others 
settled finally at Lorette near Quebec, &c. The Wyandots, now in 
Oklahoma, are another fragment of the scattered Hurons. The 
Hurons of Lorette numbered in 1908, i Anglican, 6 Pre-shyterians 
and 459 Catholics- The Wyandots of Oklahoma are largely Pro- 
testants. The mission among the Mohawks of New York was estab- 
lished in 1642 byFatiier Jogue.s (afterwaixls martyred by the Indians), 
and in 1653 tlie church at Onondaga was built, while during the next 
lew years missions were organized among the Oneida, Cayuga and 
Seneca, to cea.se during the warlike times of 1658-66, after which 
they were again established among these tribes. The mission of 
St Francois Xavier des PrO (La Prairie), out of which came the 
modern Caughnawaga, was foimded in and here gathered manv 
Christian lnM|uois of various tribes — Mohawk especially. About 
this time the Iroquois settlement on the Bay of Quints, Ontario, was 
formed by Christian Mohawks, Cayugas, &c. The Lake of the Two 
Mountains mission dates from 1720, that of St Regis from 1756. 
Another mission at Oswegatchie, founded in 1748, was abandoned 
in 1807. The Kpiscopal mi.ssions among the Iroquois began early 
in the i8th century, the Mohawks being the first tribe influenced, 
about 1700. The extension of the work among the other Iroquoian 
tribes was aided by Sir William Johnson in the last half of the century 
and by Chief J osenh Brant, esj^cially after the removal of those of 
the Iroquois who favoured the British to Canada at tlic close of the 
War of Independence. In 1776 the Congregationalists established 
a mission among tlie New York Oneida, and later continued their 
labours also among the Oneida of Wisconsin. The Congregational 
mission among the New York Seneca began in 1831 In 1791-1798, 
at the request of Chief Complanter, the Pennsylvania Quakers 
established missions among the Oneida, Tuscarora and Seneca. 
The Moravian missions among the New York Onondaga were estab- 
lished under the Kev. David Zeisberger about 1745. fhe Methodist 
missions among the Ontario Iroquois date from 1820. Of tlie " Six 
Nations " Indians of the Grand river, Ontario, the Cayuga and 
Onondaga are still " pagan," the otliers being Anglican, Methodist 
and other denominations, including Seventh Day Adventists, Salva- 
tion Army, <S:c. Among tlie New York Iroquois great variety of 
religious faith also exists, the Presbyterians (largest), Methodists, 
Episcopalians and Baptists being all represented. The Iroquois 
of Caughnawaga and St Regis are mainly Catholic ; at Caughnawaga 
there Is, however, a Methodist school. 


Muska^ian. — Several tribes of this stock came under the influence 
oi the missions established by the Spanisli friars along the Atlantic 
coast after the foundii^ of St Augustine in 1565. The missionaries 
in this region were cliiefly Franciscans, who succeeded the Jesuits. 
They were very successful among the Apalachee, but these Indians 
were constantly subject to attack by the Yamasi, Creek, Catawba 
and other savage peoples, and in 1703-1704 they were de.< 5 troyed or 
taken captive, and the missions came to an end. A few of the 
survivors were gathered latei* at Pensacola for a time. In the early 
part of the 18th century French missions were established among 
the Choctaw, Natchez, (fee., and the Jesuits laboured among the 
Alibamu from 1725 till their expulsion in 1764. From 1735 to 1739 
the Moravians (beginning under Spangenberg) had a mission school 
among tlie Yamacraw, a Creek tribe near Savannah. In 1831 a 
Presbyterian mission was established among the Choctaw on the 
Yalabusha river in northern Mississippi, to which went in 1834 the 
Rev. Cyrus Byington, the Eliot mission over which he presided there 
and in the Indian Tern tor}^ till 1868 being one of great imiiortance. 
After the removal of the Indians to the Indian Territory more missions 
were established among the Choctaw, the Creek and the Seminole, 
&c I hc work was much interfered with by the Civil War of 1861- 
65, but the mission work was afterwards reorganized. The Baptist 
missions among the Clioctaw began in 1832 and among the Creek in 
1839. The " CliocUiw Academy," a high school, at Great Crossings, 
Kentucky, chiefly for young men of the Choctae^ and Creek nations, 
was founded in 1819 and continued for twenty-four years. In 1835 
a Methodist mission was established among the Creek, but soon 
abandoned, to be reorganized later on. Among the Indians of 
Oklahoma, the Catholic and Mormon churches and practically all 
the Protestaut denoinination.s, including the Salvation Army and 
the Christian Scientists, are now represented bv churches, schools, 
missions, &c. Tlie missionaries among the Muskogian trilKSS during 
tlie last half of the 18U1 century, as may be seen from Filling's 
Btbliograpliv of the Muakkogaan Languages (1889), furnished many 
able students of Indian tongues, wliose researches have been of great 
value in philology. Tliis is true likewise of lalxiurcrs in the mission- 
field among the Algonlrian, Iroquoian, Athabaskan, Siouan and 
Salishan tribes and among the Eskimo. The celebrated " Eliot 
Bible," the tran.slation (1663) of the scriptures into the language of 
the Algonkian Indians of I^ssachusetts, made by the Rev. John 
Eliot iq.v.), is a monument of missionary endeavour and prescientific 
study of the aboriginal tongues. In his work Eliot, like many other 
missionaries, had the asaistance of several Indians. The names of 
such mission-workers as Egede, Kleinsclunidt, Fabricius, Erdmann, 
Kohlmeister, Bruyas, Zeisberger, Dencke, Rasies, Gravier, Men- 
garini, Giorda, Worcester, Byington, Wright, Riggs, Dorsey, William- 
.son, Voth, Eells, Pandosy, Veniammov, Bamum, Andr6, Mathevet, 
Thavenot, Cuoq, Sagard, O'Meara, Jones, Wilson, Rand, Lacombe, 
Petitot, Maclean, Hunter, Horden, Kirkhy, Watkins, Tims, Evans, 
Morice, Hall, Harrison, Legofl, Bompas, Peck, &c,, are familiar to 
students of the aboriginal tongues of America. 

When in 1900 the withdrawal by the United States of govern- 
ment aid to denominational schools occurred, it compelled some 
of the weaker churches to give up such work altogether, and 
interfered much with the activities of some of the stronger 
ones. According to the statistics given by Mooney (Handb. of 
Anier. bids., 1907, pt. i. p. 897) the Catholic Church had in 
1904 altogether, under the care of the Jesuits, Franciscans 
and Benedictines, &c., and the sisters of the orders of St Francis, 
St Anne, St Benedict, St Joseph, Mercy and Blessed Sacrament, 

178 Indian churches and chapels served bv 152 priests; 71 
boarding and 26 day schools, with 109 teaching priests, 384 
sisters and 138 other religious or secular teachers and school 
assistants." The Catholic mission work is helped by ‘‘ the 
Preservation Society, the Marquette I>eague and by the liberality 
of Mother Katharine Drexel, founder of the order of the Blessed 
Sacrament for negro and Indian mission work.” The corre- 
sponding .statistics for the chief Protestant churches were as 
follows : — 


r 

Denomination 

Missions and 
Churches. 

Missionaries. 

Schools. 

Baptist 

M 

15 

4 

Congregation alist 

10 

12 

5 

Episcopalian . 

14 

28 

17 

Friends 

10 

15 

I 

Munnonitc 


6 

0 

Methodist 


40 

I i 

Moravian . 

1 

3 

1 0 1 

Presbyterian , 

1 101 

j 09 



Total . . . 

157 

1 188 

L. . .,1 


This is exclUvSivc of Alaska, where Greek Orthodox (18 ministers in 
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1902), Koman Catholics (12 Jesuits and lay brothers and n sisters 
of St Anne in 1903), Moravians (5 mission stations with 13 workers 
and 21 native assistants among the Jiskimo in 1903), Episcopalians 
(ji workers, white and native; 13 churches, i boarding and 7 day 
schools m 1903), Presbyterians (a dozen stations and several schools), 
Bajitists, Methodists (several stations), Swedish Evangelical (several 
stations), Friends (several missions), Congregationalists (mission 
school) and Lutherans (orphanage), all are labouring. 

Before the advent of the whites the children of the North 
American aborigines “ had their own systems of education, 
through which the young were instructed in their coming 
labours and obligations, embracing not only the w'holc round 
of economic pursuits — hunting, fishing, handicraft, agriculture 
and household work — but speech, fine art, customs, etiquette, 
social obligations and tribal lore ” (Mason). Parents, grand- 
parents, Ihe elders of the tribe, “ priests,” &c., w^re teachers, 
bo> s coming early under the instruction of their male relatives 
and girls under that of their female relatives. Among some tribes 
special ” teachers ” of some of the arts existetl and with certain 
of the more developed peoples, such as some of the Iroquoian 
and Siouan tribes, both childhood and the period of puberty 
received special attention. Playthings, toys and children’s* 
games were widespread. Imitation of the arts and industries 
of their elders began early, and with not a few tribes there were 
“ secret societies,” &c., for children and fraternities of various 
sorts, which they were allowed to join, thus receiving early 
initiation into social and religious ideas and responsibility in 
the tribal unit. Corjjoral punishment was little in vogue, 
the Iroquois e.g. condemning it as bad for the soul as well as 
the body. Appeals to the feelings of pride, shame, self-esteem, 
&c., were commonly made. As the treatment of the youth at 
pubert}' by the Omaha c.g. indicates, there w'as among some 
tribes distihrt recognition of individual it \ , and the young Indian 
a('quired his so-called ” totem ” or “ guardian spirit ” individually 
and not tribally. In some tribes, however, the tribal conscious- 
ness overpowered altogether children and youth. With the 
Indian, as with all other young human beings, “ unconscious 
absorption ” played its important role. Parental affection 
among .some of the peoples north of Mexico reached as high a 
degree as with the whites, and devices for aiding, improving 
and amusing infants and children were innumerable. Some 
of the ” beauty makers,” however, amounted to rallier serious 
deformations, though often no worse than those due to the 
corset, the use of uncouth foot-wear, premature factory labour, 
&c., in civilized countries. 

Interesting details of Indian child-life and education are to be 
found in books like Postman's Indian Boyhood (1902), jenks’ Child- 
hood of Jtshih the Ojibwa (1900), Spencer’s Education of the Pueblo 
Child (1889), La Flescbe's The Middle Five (igoi), Stevenson's 
Pcligwus Education of the Zuhi Child (1887), and in the writings of 
Miss A. C. Fletcher, J. C). Dor.sey, J- Mooney, W. M. Bcauchami), ike,, 
besides the accounts of missionaries and travellers of tlu‘ belter sort. 

Outside of missions proper there were many efforts made by 
the colonists to educate the Indians. It is an interesting fact, 
emphasized by James in his Englush Institutions and the American 
Indian (1894), that several institutions still existing, and now 
of large influence in the educational world of the United States 
and Canada, had their origin in whole or in part in the desire 
to Christianize and to educate the aborigines, which object 
was mentioned in charters {c.g. Virginia in j6o6 and again in 
1621), &c. Sums of money were also left for the purposes of 
educating Indian children and youth, many of whom were sent 
over to England for that purpose, by colonists who adopted 
them (one such was Sampson Occum, minister and author of 
the hymn, “ Awaked by Sinai’s Awful Sound ”). In 1618 
Henrico College in Virginia was founded, where Indian youth 
were taught religion, “ civility ” and a trade. It was succeeded 
by the College of William and Mary (founded in 1691 with the 
aid of a benefaction of Robert Boyle), where Indian youth 
were boarded and received tlieir education for many years. The 
great university of Harv^ard has long outgrown “ the Indian 
college at Cambridge,’’ whose single graduate Cheeshateaumuck, 
took his degree in 1665, but died afterwards of consumption. 
But its original charter provided for all things “ that may 
conduce to the education of the English and Indian youth of 
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this country in knowledge and godliness.” Since Cheeshateau- 
muck ’s time, doubtless, there have been graduates of Harvard 
who could boast of Indian blood in their veins {e,g, recently 
William Jones, the ethnologist), but they have been few and far 
between. Dartmouth College, at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
founded in 1754, really grew out of Wheelock’s Indian school 
at Lebanon, Connecticut — at this period there were several 
such schools in New England, &c. In the royal charter, granted 
to Dartmouth in 1769, is the provision “ that there be a College 
erected in our said Province of New Hampshire, by the name 
of Dartmouth College, for the education and instruction of Youth 
of the Indian Tribes in this Land, in reading, writing and all 
parts of Learning which shall appear necessary and expedient 
for civilizing and christianizing children of pagans, as well as 
in all liberal Arts and Sciences, and also of English Youth and 
any other.” The college of New Jersey long served as one of 
the institutions for the education of Indian youth. A glimpse 
of Indians at Princeton is given by Collins {Princeton Univ. 
Bull., 1902) in his account of the attempt to confer an academic 
education, at the end of the i8th century, upon Thomas Killbuck 
and his cousin, George Bright-eyes, son of a Delaware chief, 
and a descendant of Taimenerid, eponym of the political 
“ Tammany.” It would seem that at this period the states and 
Congress were in the habit of granting moneys for the education 
of individual Indians at various institutions. 

At the present time tlie most noteworthy institutions for the 
education of the Indian in the United States are the Chilocco 
Indian Industrial school, under government auspices, in Kay 
county, Oklahoma, near Arkansas city, Kansas ; the Carlisle 
school (government) at Carlisle, Pa. ; and the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute (private, but subsidized by the 
government), at Hampton, Va. 

The Chilocco school is, in iiuuiy respects, a model institution for 
Indian youth of both .sexes, devoted to " agriculture and attendant 
industries.” It was opened in 1884 with 186 pupils, and in 1900 
the attendance was 685 out of an enrolment of 700. There are 35 
buildings, and the corps of instruction, cSrc , consists of “ a super- 
intendent, 51 principal employes and 20 minor Indian assistants,” 
The Carlisle school, “ the first non -reservation school established 
by the government,” whose origin is clue to “ the efforts of General 
K. H. Pratt, when a lieulcnant in charge ol Indian prisoners of war 
at St Augu.stme, Florida, from May 11, 1875, to April 14, 1878,” 
was opened in November 1879 with 147 Indians, including ii Florida 
prisoners ; it had in 190O an enrolment of over 1000 pn])ils of botli 
sexes, under both white and Indian teachers, and an average attend- 
ance of 981. In 1906 there were in attendance members of 07 tribes, 
representing a1 least 22 di.stmct linguistic stjcks. According to 
J. H. Dortch {llandb. of Amer. Jnds., 1907, pt 1. p. 207), “ .since the 
foundation of the schcxil nearly every tribe in tlie United States has 
had representatives on its rolls.” The following statistics, cited by 
Mr Dortcli, indicate botli the success of the school m general and ol 
the “ oiiting system ” (pupils are allowed to work in temporary 
homes, but keeping in close touch with the school), which " has 
come to be a distinctive feature not only of the Carlisle school but 


of the Indian school service generally ” : 

Admitted during 25 years 5,17^^ 

Discharged during 25 year.s 4,210 

Dn rolls during liscal year 1904 i,c)87 

Outings, fiscal year 1904 (girls 42C), boys 498) . . 024 

Outings during 21 years (girls 3214, boys 5118) . 8,332 

Students’ earnings 1904 1 34, 970 

Students’ earnings during 15 years $352,951 


The staff of the .school consists of a superintendent, 75 instructors, 
clerks, See. It has graduated " a large number of pupils, many of 
whom are filling responsible jiosilions in the business world, and 
especially in the Indian service, in which, during the fiscal year 1903, 
loi were employed in various capacities from teachers to labourers, 
drawing a total of $46,300 in salaries.” The Carlisle football team 
competes with the chief white colleges and universities. 

The Hampton Institute was established in 1868 by General S. C. 
Armstrong and trains both Negroes and Indians, having admitted 
the latter since 1878. It is partly supported by the government of 
Virginia and by the United States government, the latter paying 
$167 a year for 120 Indian pupils, boys and girls (in 1906 there were 
in attendance 112, of whom 57 were girls and 55 boys), belonging to 
33 different tribes, repre.senting 13 distinct lingui.stic stocks. The 
following extract from the report of the princijial for 1905-1906 
is of interest : ” Fifteen catechists among the Sioux still hold then 
own. There are two field-matrons and seven camp-school teachers, 
all coming into close touch with the more ignorant of the people. 
Four are physicians getting their living from their white patients 
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and doing more or less missionary work among their own people. 
William Jones lias his degrees of A.M. and Ph.D., and is doing 
valuable ethnological work for the Carnegie Institution, Columbia 
University and tne American Museum of Natural History in New 
York. James Murie is assisting in similaj work for the Field Museum 
in Chicago. Hampton has but one Indian lawyer. There are about 
30 students holding positions pretty steadily in government schools. 
About 40 boys have employment at govcnimcnt agencies, 20 being 
employed as clerks and interpreters, either at the agencies or at the 
schools. Ten boys are working in machine shops at the north and 
three are in the navy. A fair proportion are working on their farms; 
some have accumulated quite a little stock, and five are prosperous 
cattlemen, seven boys have stores of their own and make a good 
living from them." ’The Indian Department has now adopted the 
policy of giving industrial training and household economy the chief 
place in education, varying the instruction to suit the environment 
in which the boy or girl is to grow up and live and not mixing the 
needs of Alaska with those of California, or those of Dakota with those 
of Florida. 

In Canada the mo.st notable institutions for the education 
of the Indians are the Mohawk Institute at Brantford, Ontario ; 
the Mount Elgin Institute at Muncey, Ontario; the Brandon 
Industrial school at Brandon, Manitoba ; the Qu’Appelle 
Industrial school at Lebrct, Saskatchewan. 

The Mohawk Institute is the oldest, having l>een founded in 1831 
by the " New England Company," which began its work among the 
Canadian Iroquois in 1822. It is undenominational, aided by a 
government grant, and had in TQ07 an average attendance of 106 
out of an enrolment of 1 1 1 of both sexes. The Mount Elgin Industrial 
Institute was founded by the Methodist Missionary Society in 1847, 
and had an attendance for 1907 of 104 of both sexes. The Brandon 
Industrial .school, under Methodist auspices, had in 1907 an attend- 
ance of 104 of both sexes. The QirApJicIle Industrial school, under 
lioman Catholic auspices, had an average attendance of 210 of both 
sexes All these schools receive government aid. As in the United 
States, Indian teachers and assistants arc often employed when 
titled for such labours. 

The first appropriation by the Congress of the United States 
for the general education of the Indians was made in 1819, when 
the sum of $10,000 was assigned for that and closely allied 
purpose.s, and by 1825 there were 38 schools among the Indians 
receiving government aid, but government schools proper 
date from 1873 (contract schools are four years older), the order 
of their institution being day schools, reservation boarding 
.schools, then non-reservation boarding schools. In 1900 the 
contract schools were practically abandoned and the Indian 
appropriation devoted to government schools altogether. 
Latterly some departure from this policy has occurred, following 
a decision of the Supreme Court. In less than a centur}' the 
expenditure for Indian education increased from an annual 
outlay of $10,000 to one of about $5,000,000, to which must 
be added the expenditures from private sources, which are 
considerable. 

Exclusive of Ala.ska, there wtit in the United States in 1906, 
according to the rejxirt of the ('ommis.sioncr of Indian Affairs, 
324 Indian schools (government 261, mission 48, contract 15), 
with an enrolment of 30,929 and an average attendance of 
25,492 pupils, costing the government annually $3,115,953. 
Of the government schools 25 were non-reservation and 90 
reser\ ation boarding schools, and 146 day schools ; of the 
mission schools 45 boarding and 3 day ; of the contract schools 
8 boarding and 6 public. The schools of a denominational 
character belonged as follows : 29 to the Catholic Church, 

5 to the Presbyterian. 4 to the Protestant Episcopal, 2 to the 
Congregational, 2 to the Lutheran, and i each to the Evangelical 
Lutheran, Reformed Presbyterian, Methodist, Christian Reformed 
and Baptist. Besides there were in all 446 public schools on 
or near reservations which Indians could attend. 

In Canada, according to the report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs for 1907, there was a total of 303 Indian schools 
(day 226. boarding 55, industrial 22), of which 45 were unde- 
nominational, 91 Church of England, 106 Roman Catholic, 
44 Methodist and i Salvation Army. The total enrolment of 
pupils was 9618, with an average attendance of 6138. In several 
cases Indians attend white schools, not being counted in these 
statistics. The total amount appropriated for Indian schools 
during the year 1906-1907 was $356,277. 


The intelligence of the American Indians north of Mexico 
ranges from a minimum with the lowest of the Athabaskan 
tribes of extreme north-western Canada and the lowest 
of the Shoshonian tribes of the south-western United 
States to a maximum with the highest developed capacity, 
members of the Muskogian and Iroquoian stocks 
(both the Cherokee branch and the Iroquois proper). It must 
be remembered, however, that the possibilities of improvement 
by change of environment are very great, as is shown by the 
fact that the Hupa of California and the Navaho of Arizona 
and New Mexico (also the cruel and cunning Apaches) belong to 
the Athabaskan family, while the Shoshonian includes many of 
the “ civilized nations of ancient Mexico and, in particular, 
the famous Aztecs. One way of judging of the intellectual 
character of the various stocks of North American aborigines 
is from the great men ” they have produced during the historical 
period of contact with the whites. Many of these stocks have, 
of course, not had occasion for the development of great men, 
their small numbers, their isolation, their lack of historical 
experience, their long residence in an unfavourable environment, 
their perpetual and unrestricted democracy, &c., are some of 
the sufficient explanations for this state of affairs, as they would 
be in any other part of the world. The Eskimoan, Athabaskan, 
Koluschan, Wakashan (and other tribes of the North Pacific 
coast), Salishan and Shoshonian (except in Mexico) stocks, 
together with the numerous small or unimportant stocks of 
the Orcgon-Caliiornia and Gulf- Atlantic regions, have not pro- 
duced any great men, although members of many tribes have 
been individually of not a little service to the intruding race 
in pioneer times and since then, or have been highly esteemed 
by them on account of their abilities or character, &c. Here 
might be mentioned perhaps Sacajuwea (see Out West, xxiii. 
223), the Indian woman who acted as guide and helper 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition and saved the. journals at 
the risk of her life (she has now a statue erected to her memon.^ 
in Seattle); Louise Sighouin, the Sahaptian convert of whom 
the missionary de Smet thought so much ; Catherine Tekata- 
witha, the " Iroquois saint,” &c. 

The following list will serve to indicate some of the ” great 
men ” of the Indian race north of Mexico and the stocks to which 
they have belonged ; in it are included also some products of 
the contact of the two cultures : — 

1. Algonkian. — In politics and in oratory, as well as in combat, 
this stock has produced notable characters, the conflict with the 
whites and the Iroquois doubtless serving to stimulate native 
genius. Among Algonkian notables may be mentioned " King 
Philip " and Powhatan ; Pontiac and 'recum.seh ; Black Hawk ; 
Sampson Occam ; George Copway ; Francis As.sickinack, &c, 

2. Athabaskan. — The possibilities of this .stock have been reccntlv 
illustrated by the Apaches, who, on llie one hand, have produced 
Geronimo, tlie chief who from 1877 to i88f) gave the United States 
autliorities such trouble, and, on the other. Dr Carlos Montezuma, 
a full-blood Indian, who, after receiving a good education, served the 
government as physician at several Indian agencies, and in 1908 
was practising his profession in Chicago and teaching in the College 
of Phy.sicians and Surgeons and the Post-Graduate Medical School. 
From these southern Alhabaskans much is to be expected under 
favouring conditions. 

3. Iroquoian. — Here, as among the Algonkian tribes, circumstances 
favoured the development of men of great ability. Of these may be 
mentioned: Hiawatha, statesman and reformer (fl. c. 1450), the 
chief mover in the formation of the great " League of the Iroquois ” ; 
Captain Joseph Brant; " Red Jacket " ; Oronhyatekha (d. loob), 
the head of the Independent Order of Foresters, an important 
secret charitable society, a physician, and a man of remarkable 
power as an organizer. 

4. Sahaptian. — A remarkable Indian character was Nez Perce 
Joseph, the leader of his people in the troubles of 1877. In 1905, 
at the general assembly of the Presbyterian Church, a delegate 
representing both whites and Indians was Mark Arthur (b. 1873), 
a full-blood Nez Perce and since 1900 the successful pastor (fully 
ordained) of the church at Lapw’ai, Idaho, the oldest Presbyterian 
church west of the Rocky Mountains, 

5. Siouan — The most famous Indian of Siouan stock is ** Sitting 
Bull" (d. 1890), medicine-man and chief. Miss Angel de Cora, a 
Winnebago, was in 1908 instructor in art at the Carlisle school. 

Another, not always just or fair, method of gauging the in- 
telligence of the North American Indians is by their ability to 

xiv. 16 
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assimilate the culture of the whites and to profit by the contact 
of the two races. Curiously enough, some of the tribes at one 
time con.s’clerod lowest in point of general intellectual equipment 
have shown not a little of this ability, and there is a marked 
difference in this respect between tribes belonging to one and 
the same stock. The Athabaskan stock r.j?. show.s such varia- 
tions, or rather perhaps this stock in general exhibits a tendency 
to adopt the culture of other peoples, thus some of the Atha- 
baskan tribes in ^Maska have acquired element?; of culture from 
the Eskimo ; the Takulli have been influenced by the Tsirashian, 
the Nahane by the Tlingit, the Chilcotin by the Salish, the 
Sarcce by tlic western Algonkian tribes, and in the extreme 
south the Navaho by the Pueblos Indians. The Salishan 
stock has largek this same clxaracteristic. Of these two peoples 
Mr C. Hill-Tout {The Salish and Dene, London, 1907, p, 50) 
says: “It would be difficult indeed to find two peoples more 
susceptible to foreign influences, more receptive of new' ideas and 
more ready and willing to adopt and eari>' them out.” In the 
relations established between them and the whitos not enough 
advantiige in the proper wa> has been taken of this “ philoneism,” 
which ought to have been the basis of their acquisition of our 
culture, or such aspects of it ns suited them best. And perhaps 
there are other stocks of which, if we knew them well, similar 
things might be said. Of the Indians of theShoshonian stock the 
I^aiutes of Nevada a*id Arizona have shown themselves capable ol 
making Ihem.selvc.s necessary to the whites (farmers, A'r.) of tliat 
region, and not falling victims to the “ victs of civilization.” 
Althcmgh they still retain their primitive wiciaups (or rush 
huts), they seem actually to have impnived in health, wealth and 
character from assoi'iation with the “superior” raw, a rare tiling 
in many respects among the lower Indium tribes of North America. 
This irnpro\cment of the Paiutes causes us not to be surprised 
when we find the more cultured Moqiiis and tlio “ci\ili/ed” Aztecs 
ol ancient Mexico to belong to the same Shoshonian stock. 
Acculturation by borrowing h.ts played an important role in the 
de\'elopmenf of North American Indian ideas and in.stitutioas. 
This is well illustrated by the liistory ol the Plains Indians, with 
their numerous intertribal societies, their temporary and their 
[■)erm;ineril alliances, federations, N-c. If ways and means foi 
the transfer of elements of culture indk'ate intelligence, so’^e of | 
these tribes must riiiik rather high in iJ’ic scale. The Algonkian, 
Inujiioian and Muskogian storks, both in the case of individuals 
and in the case of whole tribes their remnants), liave ex- 
hibited great ability in the directions indicated. Of the 
Caddoan stork the Pawnees seem gifted v.ifh ron.dderable naHve 
ahilit’r expressing hself particularly in the matter of religion (the 
Ilupas, of the Athabaskan stock, seem also to have “ a religious 
sense ”). Some tribe.s of the Siouan stock have, both in the 
rase of individuals and as j)Poples, givi-n evidence of marked 
intelligence, especially in relation to psychic phenomena and the 
treatment of arlolcsccnt youth. In their culture, their cere- 
monies and ritual proceedings, us well as in their materia) arts, 
the Pueblos Indians of the south-western United States shov^ 
in many wxiys, their mental kinship with the creators and snis- 
tainers of the civilization of ancient Mexico and (Central America. 
Prom llie table of Indian tribes it will Ik; seen that 
aborigines of the most diverse stocks have showm themselves 
capalde of assimilating w'hlte culture and of adapting them- 
selves to the new set of circumstances. Progress and improve- 
ment are not at all confined to any one stock. 

A vepy^ interesting fad hi the hislor) of the education of the 
aborigines north ol Mc.mco is the success of the attempt to 
enable them to read and write their own language 
nieans of special !> prepared syllabaries, “ alpha- 
bets,” <N:c. The fii^t of these, the still existing 
“ Micmae hieroglyphic s," so-called, was the work of Father 
Ic ricrtq in 1O65, improvc'd by Father Kauder in 1866; one 
of the most recent, the adaptation ot the “ Cree syllalxiry ” 
of Evans by Peck to the langiuige of the Eskimo oi Cumberland 
Sound. The basis of many of the existing syllabaries is “ the 
Crec syllabary,” or “ Evans Sydlabary,” invented about 1841 by 
the Rev. James Evjins, a Metliodist missionary in the Hudson's 


Bay region from the study of the shorthand systems current 
at that time. This syllabary and modifications of it are now in 
use (with much printed literature) for both writing and printing 
among inany tribes of the Algonkian^ Athabaskan (modified 
by Moricc for the Carriers, by Kirkby and others for Chipewyan, 
Slav^, &c.), E kimo (modified by Peck), Siouan (Cree syllabary 
used by Canadian Stonies) stocks. Among the Salishan tribes 
of the Thompson river region, the Shushwap, Okanagan, At., 
a stenographic modification (reproduced by mimeograph) by 
Father le Jeune of the l^upluyan system ol shorthand has been 
used with great success. But the most remarkable of all these 
syllabaries is one more of Indian tlmn missionary origin, in its 
application at least, the well-knov/n “ Cherokee alphabet ” 
of Sequoya.h, an uneducated Cherokee l\alf- blood, who got 
part of his idea from an old spelling-book though his characters 
did not at all correspond to English sounds— at first 82, later 
86 syllables were represented. Invented about 1821 the 
“ Cherokee alphabet ” was first used for printing in 1827, and has 
been in constant use since then for correspondence and for 
various literary purposes. The effect of this invention is thus 
described by Mooney {Myths nj the Cherokee, 1902) 

“ The invention of the alphabet had an iminediatt* and v^onderful 
effect on Cherolcee development. An account of the remarkable 
aclaptiition of the syllabary to the language, it wa.s only necessary 
to leam the characters to he able to read at once. No school houses 
were built and no teachers hired, Init the whole Nation became an 
academy for the study of the system, until, in the course of a few 
months, without school or expense ol time or monev, the Chenikee 
were able to read and write in their own l.inguage. An active 
corres]x>ndenre began to be carried on between the Eastern and 
Weslern divisions, and plan.s were made for a national press, with a 
national library and museum to he established at the capital, New 
Kchota. The missionaTies, who had at first opposed the new al]>habet 
on the ground ol its Indian origin, now saw the advisf.biJity of using 
it to further tlieir own work.’' 

In spite of absiirdilies of form and position in the characters 
of this syllabary, it .scrve.s its purpose so well that, as Pilling 
informs us (Amcr. Authrop,^ 1893), “a few hours of instnation 
are sufficienl for a Cherokee to learn to read his own language 
intelligibly,” and in tw'o and a half nifuilhs the CheroKee child 
“ acquires the art of reading and w'riting fluently in thesi' rude 
characters” The .success ol the '‘Cree s}llabary” v^as also 
astonishing, and in 1890, according to Maclean (Canad. Sav. 
Folk, p. 283), “ iew’ Cree Indians can be found who are not able 
to read the literature printed in the syllaliie characters.” Here 
again, “an Indian with average inleHigcnee can memorize 
the \vhole in a day, and in less than one week read fluently any 
book written upon lliF plan," and man} Indic.ns learn to rend 
fluently “ with no other teachers but the Indians aroimd the 
camp-fires.” Morice reports equal success with hi^ syllabary : 
“Through it Indians ol common intelligMUiee ha\e learnt to 
read in one week's leisurely study before they had any primer 
or printed matter of ait} kind to help them on. \\c even know 
of a young man who performed the feat in the space of two 
evenings.” Le Jeime's experience with the Shu'wap and 
Thompson Indians is the same. The eTcatiori of a “ literary ” 
class among so man}- Indian tribes within a comparatively 
brief period is certainly a very imeresling result, and one which 
gives evidence of native intelligence among children and adults 
alike {Amcr. Jvitrn. Psychol., 1905). 

For a general list of authorities on the American aborigines, see 
biliUography tnvler Amkrica, section 3, Ethnolo^'v. The hfeoilure 
on the subject, alrt'ady vast, is ccmtinuallv lucrcasing, and i1 is im- 
jiossible to enumerate every contribution made by the large number 
of exfiert antliropedogists working in this field. The chief works of 
a specitU nature have alrcxacly been cited in the Text (A F C .) 

INDICATOR (from Lat. indicare, to point out), that which 
points out or records. In engineering, the w'ord is specifically 
given to a mechanical device for registering the pressure ot the 
w'orking fluid in an engine cylinder during a stroke of the piston, 
the record so provided being termed the “ indicator diagram ” 
(see Steam-Engine), in chemistry, Uic word is generiuilly 
applied to re-agents or chemicals which detect usually small 
quantities or traces of other substances; it is, howc ir, more 
customarily restricted to re-agents which show whether a 
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substance or solution is acid, alkaline or neutral, the character 
being revealed in a definite colour change. 

Here we shall only deal with indicators in this last restricted 
sense. They were first systematically employed in analytical 
chemistry by Robert Boyle, who used the aqueous extracts of 
the coloured principles present in rBd'Cabbag[e, violets and 
cornflowers. The indicator most m use to-day is litmus (?.».), 
whose solution is turned red by an acid, and blue by an alkali. 
Several syntlictic indicators are employed in acidimelry and 
alkalimetry. The choice is not altogether arbitrary, for experi- 
ments have shown that some are more suitable lor acidimetry, 
>vhile others are only applicable in idkalmietry ; moreover, 
the strength of the acids and bases employed may exert a con- 
siderable influence on the behaviour of the indicator. 

The following arc well-known synthetic indicators : hacmoid, 
obtained from resorcin and .sodium nitrite, resembles litmus, 
Phenolphthalcin, obtiiined by condensing phenol with phthalic 
anhydride, is colourless both in acid and in neutral solution, 
but intensely red in the presence of alkali ; the colour oharkge 
is very sharp with strong bases, hut tardy with weak ones, 
and consequenLly its use should be restricted to acidimetry 
when a strong base can be chosen, or to alkalimetry when a 
strong base is present. (A-Naphtholphlhaleiti has also been used 
(Biorhem, Zei/.y 1910, p. 3 Hj). Methyl orange, which is the 
!5(C^)diurn salt ot the acid helianthin, ol'ilained by diazotizing 
sulphiinilic acid and coupling with dimethyluniiine, is yellow in 
neutral and alkaline solutions, but red in acid ; the change is 
only shaiq) with strong acids. Para-nitrophcnol, obtained in the 
direct nitration of phenol, yields a colourless solution in the 
presence of acids, and an intense yellow with alkalis. Of more 
recent introduction arc : alizarin red, l.VV.S. (alizarin rnono- 
sulphonic acid), (iaimed by < 1 , 10 . Knowles {Ahst. J.C.S.y 1907,11, 
3S9) to be better than methyl orange iu alkalimetry ; 3-amino- 
3 -meLhylquinuline, used by 0 . Stark (ibid. 1907, j. 974) 
m ammonia estimations ; para-nitrobenzcncazo-a-naphthol, 
^liown by J. T. Hewitt {Analyst, iqo 8, 33, p. 85) to change 
Irora purple to yellow when alkalis are titrated with weak acids ; 
para-dimethylamiuoazobenzene'oi'tbo-carboxylic acid , proposed 
by E. Rupp and R. Loose {Ber., iqo 8, 41, p. 3905) very ser- 
viceable m the estimation of weak buses, such as the alkaloids 
or centiiiormal arnmouia ; the “ resoriibin ’’ of M. Barljerio 
{Gaz^etia, 1907, ii. 577), obtained by acting with nitrous acid 
on resorcin, whicii forms a violet, blue or yellow coloration 
according us the solution is neutral, alkaline or acid. Mention 
may be made of E. Linder’s (/. Sac. Chem. Jnd., 1908, 27, p. 485) 
•suggestion to employ mctanil yellow, obtained by coupling 
flicizotizcd meta-aminobeiizenvsulplionic acid with diphenylaminc 
for distinguishing mineral from organic acids, a violet coloration 
lieing produced in liie presence of the former. 

Thrnyy of Indiratoys . — The ionic theory of .solutions permitted 
the formulation of a logical conception of the action of indicators 
by W, Ostwalcl which for many years held its jrrouDd practically 
unchallenged ; and even now the arguments originally advanced 
l)olJ goo i, e.xcept for ccrUin qualifications rendered necessary by 
more recent resc-arch. In the language of the ionic theory, cin add 
solution IS one containing free liydrions, and an alkaline solution 
is one contaming free hyclro.xidions. A neutral solution contains 
hydrions and hydrioxidions m equal coiiceiitralioii ; this is a conse- 
(lueiice of the fill that pun- water itself undergoes a certain dis- 
sociation, and several different methods show llial in the purest water 
obtainable the concentration of the free hydrions and hydroxidions 
is 10*'^ at 24“. Moreover, the law of mass- action (see Chkmicai. 
Action) demands that the product of the concentrations of the 
hydrions and hydroxidions in any solution is constant at a given 
temperature, and wo sec from the above values that this constant 
is in-'*. It follows, therefore, that the acidity cr alkalinity of any 
solution can be expresBod both in terras of hydrion or Iiydroxidion 
concentration. Many resefirchos have been directed to classify acid 
and alkaline solutions according to the concentration of the hydrion. 
Conductivity tleterminations show that the maximum concentration 
of hydrion occurs m ‘>•8 - N nitric acid, where it has a value of about 
2 - N, and the minimum occurs in 6-7 - N potassium hydroxide, where 
its value is 5 x tlmt of the hydroxidion being about e-N. 

These figures apply to a temperature of 24^^. Bearing in mind the 
conceut‘'ation of the ions in a neutral solution, it is seen that a scheme 
ot seven grades of " neutrality," differing by successive powers of 
ten, may be formulated. The concentration of hydrion and hydrox- 


idion in any solution may be determined by several independent 
methods, and it is therefore a simple matter to prepare solutions of 
definite ionic concentrations and to test these vuth the object of 
obtaining a list of indicators according to them sensitiveness. It 
IS lound that Titmus responds to concentrations of and 

io-^QH', a result wliich shows this dye to be the best indiaator of 
true neutrality. Methyl orange responds to between 10* and 
lo-^H' : para-nilrophenol to between jo"Hl and ; and 

phenolphthalcin to between io'®OH' and Salm {Zeit. 

lileMtrockem., 1904, 10, p. 341) gives a list of twenty-seven indicators 
classified on thus prancipd'e. Other papers bearing on this subject 
are Friedenthal, ibid., p. 113 ; Salessky, ibid., p. 204 ; Feh>, itad., 
p. 208 ; Scholtz, ibid., p. 549 ; M. Handa, Ber., 1909, 42, p. 3179. 

The actual mechanism by which the indicator changes colour with 
varying concentrations of hydrion or hydroxidion is now to be 
coaisideijed. Ostwald formulated has ionization theory which asRumes 
tbue change to be due to the transition of the non-dissociated indicator 
to the ionized condition, which are necessarily of different colours. 
On this theory, an indicator must be weakly basic or acid, for if 
it were a otrong acid or base high dissociation would occur when it 
was m the free state, and there would be no change of colour when the 
Bcxlution was neutralized. Take the case of a weakly acid indicator 
such as phenolphthalcin. The presence of an acid depresses the 
very slight dissociation of the indicator, and the colour of the solution 
is that of the non-dissoclate^l molecule. The addition of an alkali, 
if it be strong, brings about the formation of a salt of phenolphthalcin, 
which is readily ionized, and so reveals the intense red aoloratioii of 
the anion ; a weak base, however, fails to give free ions. An acid 
indicator of medium strength is methyl orange. Wlien free this 
substance is ionized and the solution shows an orange colour, due 
to a mixing of the red of the iion-diBsooiated molecule and tho 
yellow of the ionized molecule. Addition of hydrions leasens the 
diasociution and the solution asaume.s the red ooloui, while a base 
iiicreascs the dissociation and .so brings about the yellow colour. 
If the alkaline solution be titrated with a strong acid, the hydrions 
present in a very small amount of the acid suffices to reverse the 
colour ; a weak acid, however, must be added in considerable excess 
of the quantity properly required to neutralize the solution, owing to 
its weak dissociation. This indicator is therefore only u.seful when 
strong acids are being dealt with, while its strongly acid nature 
renders it serviceable for both strong and wcal< bases. 

It seom.s, tiowever, that in addition to a change in the ionic 
condition of an indicatoi’, there are cases where the coloration is 
associated with tautomer it change. For example, J. T Hewitt 
{Analyst, igoS, 33, p S'-,) regards phenolphthalcin and similar indi- 
cators as obeying the following equilibrium in solution, 

o : Xu -f h*, 

X„ and K. being i.,omenr This mtlicates the presence of two 
tautomeric forms, one bcung of a quinonoid structure, and an kmized 
mulct ulc. A similar view is advaiitctl by A. Haiitzsch and F. 
liilschcr (Bey., 1908, 41, p. 1187) who find that helianthin is quin- 
onoid when solid, whilst in solution there is an equilibrium between 
an ammoaro- and sulphonic acid- form ; on the other hand, the 
.sodium Halt, methyl orange, is a sulphonnte under both conditions. 

INDICTMENT (from Angio-Fr. enditemtnt endiier, to charge ; 
Lat. in, against, dictate, declare), in English law, a formal a ;cuBa- 
tion in writing laid before a grand jury and by them pre crated 
on oath to a court of competent jurisdiction. The accusation 
is drawn up in the form of a bill " of indictment, prepared by the 
officer of the court or the legal adviser of tiie prosecution, en- 
grossed on parchment, and sent tiefore the grand jurt'. Tho 
grand jury hear in private the witnesses in support of the 
accusation (whose names are endorsed on the back of the bill), 
and, if satisfied thac a prim a facie case has been made out, find 
the hill to be a true bill and return it to the court as such. If 
otherwise, the jury ignore the bill and return to tho court that 
they find “ no true bill.” Indictments differ from presentments, 
which are made by the grand jury on their own motion and their 
own knowledge ; and from informations, which are instituted 
on the suggestifm of a public officer without the intervention 
of a grand jury. 

An indictment lies for “ all treasons and felonies, for mi.sprision 
erf treasons and felonies and for all misdemeanours of a public 
nature at common law.” And if a statute prohibit a matter of 
public grievance or command a matter of public convenience 
all acts or omissions in disobedience to the command or pro- 
hibition of the statute are treated as misdemeanours at common 
law, and imless the statute otherwise provides are punishable 
on indictment. In erther words, the ordinary common law 
remedy in respect of criminal offences is by indictment of the 
accused and trial before a petty jury ; and except in the ^c 
of informations for misdemeanour and summary proceedings 
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by a court of record for “ contempt of court ” it is the only 
remedy, except where a statute creates another remedy, r./j. 
by trial before a court of symmarv jurisdiction. 

The form of an indictment is still in the main regulated by 
the old common law rules of pleading, which as to civil pleadings 
were often amended during the 19th century, and finally abolished 
under the Judicature Acts. 

An indictment may consist of one or more counts charging 
different offences. Each count consists of three parts: (i) the 
commencement, (2) the statement, (3) the conclusion. The 
formal commencement runs thus : “ Surrey to wit.” The 
first count bej^ins “ 'I'hc jurors for our Lord the King (/.c. the 
grand jurors) upon their oath present that, &c. " ; and the sub- 
sequent counts begin, the “ jurors aforesaid on their oath 
aforesaid do further pre.sent .” 'Ehe first words, which are placed 
in the margin of the document, are the “ venue,” i.e. the county 
or district over which extends the jurisdiction of the court 
Ix'forc which the indictment is found. Subject to certain 
.statutor\' exceptions it is necessary to prove that the acts or 
<jmis.sions alleged to constitute the offence occurred within that 
area. The conclusion consists of the words following : “ against 
the form of the statute (or statutes) in that case made and pro- 
vided. and against the peace of our l/)rd the King, his crown 
and dignity.” Where the offence is statutory the whole phrase 
is used ; where it is at common law only the second part is used. 
A formal conclusion is not now essential to the validity of the 
indictment, but from inveterate habit is in continued use. 
The statement sets forth the circumstances alleged to constitute 
the offence, /.c. the accusation made. There are still in force 
a number of rules as to the proper elements in the statement : 
hut in substance it is only neces.sarv to set forth the facts alleged 
again.sl the accused with accuracy and sufficient precision as 
to the time and place and circumstances of tlic alleged offence, 
and to indicate whether felony or misdemeanour are charged, 
and so to frame the statement as to indicate a definite offence 
for which a lawful .sentence may be imposed. 

The following example illustrates the form of the statement : — 
That A B on the hrst day of J une in the year of our Lord 1006 
one oak tree of llie value of ]X)Utids the property of C D then 
grouiuj? in a certain park of the said (' D. situate in the parish of E. 
in the county of F. felonionsly did steal take and carry away 
contrart to the statute, Ac " 

Only one offence should be staled in one count ; and separate 
and di.stinct felonies should not be charged in the same indict- 
ment. If they are, the court makes tlie prosecution choose 
one upon which to proceed. 'I’his rule is altered by statute in 
certain cases : r.g. by allowing a limited number of separate 
thefts, or receivings of stolen property \o be included in the same 
indictment. Misdemeanours and felonies may not be included 
in the same indictment because of the difference of procedure 
on the trial ; but any number of misdemeanours may be in- 
cluded in different counts of the .same indictment, subject to the 
right of the court to order separate trials or to quash the indict- 
ment if it is rendered vexatious by the agglomeration of charges. 

There is no general limitation of the time within whic’h in- 
dictments may lawfully be preferred ; but various limitations 
have been fixed by statute for certain offences, e.g. in the case 
of certain forms of treason, of riot, of night poaching and of 
corrupt and illegal practices at elections. In this rc.spect 
English laws differs from European law, in which limitations 
of time tor prosecution arc the rule and not the exception. 

lentil the mitigation of the draconic severity of the English 
law in the early part of the iqth century, little or no power 
existed of amending defective statements or indictments, and 
the courts iti favorem vitae insisted strictly on accurate pleading 
and on proof of the offences exactly as charged. Since 1827 
numerous enactments \vdxc been passed for getting rid of these 
technicalities, which led to undeserved acquittals, and since 
1851 the courts have had powder to disregard technical objections 
to the form of indictment and to amend in matters not essential 
in case of variance between the indictment and the evidence. 
These changes apply to ordinary offences : but for the most 
part do not touch charges of treason, as to which the old law 


in the main still applies. At the present time the loosenc.ss of 
pleading in criminal cases is carried almost too far ; for wLile 
there is no danger in such looseness when times are quiet and 
when law is administered by the judges of the High Court in 
England, yet when crimes of a certain character are committed 
in times of great political excitement and the law is administered 
by an inferior judiciary, there may be some danger of injustice 
if the strictness of pleading and procedure is too much relaxed. 
In the Criminal Code drafted by Sir James Fitz James Stephen 
and revised by a judicial commission (Lord Blackburn and Lords 
Justices Lush and Barry), it was proposed to substitute for the 
old form of indictment a statement of the particulars of the 
offence with a reference to the section of the code defining the 
offence. 

The law' of Ireland as to indictments is in substance the same 
as that of England ; but is to a certain extent expressed in 
different statutes. 

In Scotland the terms indictment or criminal letters are u.sed 
to express the arte d'arrusatum. But except in the case of high 
trea.s()n there is no grand jury, and the indictment is filed like 
an English criminal information by the lord advocate or one of 
his deputies : and it is only by order of the court of justiciary 
that a prosecution can be instituted without the general or 
particular assent of the lord advocate. By the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Scotland Act 1887 the form of Scots indictments is 
much simplified. They are drawn in the second and not in the 
third person. 

In those of the British colonies in which by settlement or 
statute the English criminal law runs, the form of indictment 
is substantially the same, and is found by a grand jury as in 
England. But in certain colonies, e.g. the Australian states, 
an indictment by a puhlii' officer without the intervention of a 
grand jury has been adopted. In India and British Asiatic 
possessions the procedure is regulated by the Indian Procedure 
Code or its adaptations. In South Africa indictments are framed 
under Roman Dutch law as modified by local Icgi.slation. 

In the United States prosecution or indictment by a grand 
jury is the rule : the form of indictment is the .same, substituting 
the state or commonwealth of the United States for references to 
the king, and the conclusions “ against the form of the statute ” 
and ” against the peace ” are still in use. (W. F. C.) 

INDrES, LAWS OF THE,** in the colonial histoi*)' of vSpain, 
a general term dcsignatixe either (i) of certain codifications 
of legislation for the colonies listed below, and especially the 
compilation of i68o : or (2) of the whole body of colonial law', 
of which those compilations were but a selection, and whicli 
was made up of a multitude of royal redulas, orders, letters, 
ordinances, provisions, instructions, autos, dispatches, prag- 
matics and law's — all emanating from the crown (or crown 
and cortes) and all of equal force— that w'crc passed through 
various departments of government to various officers and 
branche.s of the colonial administration, or between the different 
departments of government in Spain. The transfer of Spanish 
law to Ultramar began w'ith the first days of the Conquest ; 
and especially llie civil law' w'us translated with comparatively 
slight alteration. Many things, however, peculiar to colonial 
conditions — the special relations of the crow'n and the papacy 
in America, the repartimientos and eucomicudas (” divisions of 
lands” and “ eommendation.s.” a sy.stcm of patronage, or 
modified slavery) of the Indians, the development of African 
slavery, questions of natural and international law, the spread 
of discovery and establishment of new’ settlements and admini- 
strative areas, the sales and grunts of public lands, the working 
of the mines — necessitated the organization of a great mass 
of special law, made up of a body of general doctrine and a vast 
quantity of administrative applications, la mathia dc Itidias — 
to which references arc already found in the lime of Ferdinand. 
The general doctrine w-as applicable ever\’where in Ultramar, 
and the difficult and inconstant communication between the 
provinces, and other considerations, early counselled some 
w'ork of codification. The first efforts to this end w'ere begun 
in Mexico in J525 ; a volume w'as published in 1563, and other 
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inadequate compilations in 1596 and 1628, and finally the great 
Recopilacion de Leyes de los Reims de las Indias of 1680. This 
code has enjoyed great fame, and in some ways even extrava- 
gant praise. The greatest praise that has been given it is that 
its dominant spirit through and through is not the mercantile 
aim but the political aim — the principle of civilization ; and this 
praise it deserves. It had various defects, however, of an 
administrative nature ; and as time passed its basic doctrines — 
especially its minute administrative strangulation of colonial 
political life, and its monopolistic economic principles — became 
fatally opposed to conditions and tendencies in the colonies. 
Two centuries in formation, the code of 1680 — continually 
altered by supplementary interpretation and application — 
was only one century in effect ; for in the seventeen-sixties 
Charles 111 . began, in a series of liberal decrees, to break down 
the monopolistic principles of colonial commerce. This change 
came too late to save the mainland colonies in America, but its 
remarkable effects were quickly seen in the aggrandizement of 
Cuba. It is in the history of this colony (as also in Porto Rico 
and the Philippines) that one must follow the later history of 
the Laws of the Indies (see Cuua). 

Of the Reropilaci6n of 1680, five editions were issued by the 
Roverrimerit, tlie last in 1841 (Madrid, 4 vols ) ; and there arc later, 
private editions approved by the government. See also J. M. 
Zoniura y Coronado, Bihhoteca de legiblaaon tdtyamarina (Madrid, 
184.1-18 jQ, Ci vols. with appcndiees often bound as vol. 7); J. 
Rodriguez San Pedro, Le^islacwv ultvaniarina coucovdada, covering 
1837-1868 (12 vols., Madrid, 1865-1868, vols 10-12 being a supple- 
ment) ; the Boldin oficial del Muudevio dc Vltyamav, tovenug 
1860-1870, and M. Fernandez Martin, Cowjulaiion lemslativa del 
f^ohierno y adninw^trcK wii rivd dr JUtvamay (Madrid, 1886-189.}); 
the gap of 187(^-1886 can be filled tor Culm by the series of Realty 
Oydeue^ . . . pnhluadus en la Gaccta dc la llalnina (annual, Havana, 
i857-i 8«)8, covering 1854-1898). 

INDIGO (earlier tndico, from Lut. rndiCKin, the Indian sub- 
stance or dye ; the Sans, name was Jtili, from nila, dark blue, 
and this through Arab. al-niU annily gives “ aniline ’) one of 
the most important and valuable of all dyestuffs. Until com- 
paratively recently it was obtained exclusively from the aqueous 
extract of eevtain plants, principally of the genus htdigojera 
which belongs to the natural order Legummosae. Small 
quantities are also obtained from Lonchocarpus eyanesceus 
(west coast of Africa), Polygonum tintornim (C'hina) and the 
woad plant Isnlts tnictoria. The latter is of historical interest, 
since up to the middle of the 17th century it was the only blue 
dyestuff used by dyers in England and on the adjoining con- 
tinent; at the present time woad is still cultivated in Europe, but 
serves merely as a ferment in the setting of the fermentation 
indigo vat or so-called “ woad vat used in wool dyeing. 

d'he bulk of the natural indigo which is brought into the 
market comes from India, while smaller quantities are imported 
from Java, Guatemala and other places. 'J’he plant from which 
indigo is made in Bengal is the Indigofer a sumatrana, which is 
reared from seed sown about the end of April or the beginning 
of March. By the middle of June the plant has attained a 
height ot from 3 to 5 ft., and it is at this period that the first 
man Iliac turmg begins, a second crop being obtained in August. 
The indigo is contained in the leaf of the plant in the form of 
a colourless glucosidc, known as indican, Cj4Hj70,^N*3Ho0. 
This substance is soluble in water and by the joint action of 
an enzyme, contained in the leaf, and atmospheric oxygen it 
yields indigotine, the colouring matter of indigo. It is on these 
facts that the manufacturing ot indigo from the plant is based. 

'rhe plant is cut early in the morning and transported to the 
factor)' in bullock carts. Here it is steeped in water in steeping 
vats having a capacity of about 1000 cub. ft. for periods varying, 
according to circumstances, from nine to fourteen hours, when 
the liquid— the colour of which varies from a bright orange to 
an olive green — is run into the beating vats which lie at a lower 
level. The beating, the object of which is to bring the liquor 
as freely as possible into contact with the air, was formerly 
done by striking the surface with bamboo sticks, but is now 
effected either, by means of a paddle wheel or by forcing a current 
of air from a steam blower or a compressor through the liquid. 
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When the beating is finished, the precipitated indigo is allowed 
to- settle, the supernatant liquid being drawn off and run to 
waste. The indigo mud thus obtained, which is known as mal, 
is strained, bailed for a short period for the purpose of sterilizing, 
formed into bars, cut into blocks of about 3 in. cube and dried. ^ 
The actual amount of colouring matter yielded by the leaf is 
but small, averaging, according to Ch. Rawson, 0-5 but the 
yield from the whole plant is considerably less, since the stalks 
and twigs contain practically no colour. 

Since the introduction on a large scale of synthetic indigo 
efforts have been made in India and in Java to place the cultiva- 
tion of the plant and the manufacture of the natural product 
on a more scientific basis. But although many important 
improvements have been achieved from the agricultural as well 
as from the manufacturing point of view, resulting no doul)t 
in the retension of a portion of the industr)', the synthetic 
product has gained the upper hand and is likely to retain it. 

Natural indigues vary considerably in composition, containing 
in some qualities as much as 90 % and in others as little as 20 % 
of colouring matter. The blue colouring matter which indigo 
contains is known as indigotine, but there are usually also present 
in small quantities other colouring matters such as indigo red 
or indirubrine, a yellow colour known as kaempfcrol, indigo 
green and indigo brown, as well as indigo gluten and more or 
less mineral matter. 

The bulk of the indigo which now comes into the European 
market is prepared synthetically from coal tar. The following 
figures indicate the values of the imports into England of 
natural and synthetic indigo, and are taken from the official 
Board of Trade returns : — 



Notural Indigo. 

Synthetic Indigo. 

1899 

£'986,090 


IQOO 

542,089 


1901 

788,820 


1902 

498,043 


1903 

262,775 

TT 0,(>70 

1904 

316,070 

^ 3.307 

1905 

116,902 

121,269 

1906 

IIL 4 . 5.5 

^ 47 , 3^5 1 

1907 

I5L297 

158,481 1 

1908 

136,882 

i 34 A 5 -i 


During the period 1899-1908, the average price of indigo had 
declined from a fraction under 3s. to about 2S. 2^fl. per llx At 
first sight it might appear that the u.sc of indigo in ICngland 
was rapidly declining, but this does not necessarily follow when 
it is borne in mind that London was formerly the distributing 
centre of natural indigo for the continent and America. 

Chemtstyy . — Our knowledge of the chemistry of mdigo is largely 
derived from the cla.ssical researches of A. von Haeyer and his 
collaborators. In 1841 Erdmann and Laurent observed that on 
oxidation indigo yielded isatiii ; and in 1848 Fritzsclie obtained 
aniline by distuling the dyestuff with potash. In 1870 A. v. Bacyer 
and Knop succeeded in pre])ariiig indigotine by heating i.satin with 
pho.spliorus tnchlorido, acetyl chloride and phosphorus. In the 
same year, C. Engler and A. Ivmmerling obtained small quantities of 
the dyestuff by heating nitroacetophenonc with soda-lime and zme 
dust, while in 1875 M". v. Ncncki prepared it by the oxidation of 
indoi by ozone, liidol had been previously obtained from albumin- 
oids by means of the pancreas ferment. U wa.s not, however, until 
1880 that v. Baeyer, who had been at work on the subject since 1865, 

I was able to obtain indigotine from mori' or less easily accessible coal 
; tar derivatives of known constitution. 'I'he most imjwlant of these 
synthetic processes clue to the lesearches of v. Baeyer was the pro- 
duction of the dyestufi from ortho-nitrophenylpropiolic acid (see 
pROPiOLio Acid)^ which yields indigotine on being treated with 
caustic soda and a reducing agent such as grape sugar or xantliate of 
.soda. Although u.sed in .small quantities in calico printing, it never 
atlained any commcTcial importance as a means of producing mdigo, 
the cost of production being far too high. 

Mary synthetic processes of preparing indigotine have .since been 
devised, but the one which stands out pre-eminently from a technical 
point of view and the one which ultimately led to the commercial 
success of the synthetic product is that of Heumann who showed in 
1890 that indigotine can be prepared by melting pUcnylglycocoll 


^ For a full account of the manufacture of indigo in northern 
Behar see Ch. Rawson, Journ, Soc. Dyers and Colourists (July 1899). 
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(iphcnjii^lycine), Avith c<iir>tic alkalis Hr* 

yield Uiis at first vor)' iiabatisfactory. It was subsrqueully ioutid. 
liowev or, that by starting will) plionylglycocoll-orlho-carboxylit 
acid, tlK yield was snfficientlv good to render the process a piactical 
success. The starting-point I'U the manidacture ol synthetic 
indigo IS naphthalene, w hich is oxidized, by heating witli 

couceiitrated tulphnric acid in ihc })rcsfnce ol a lit lie mmeury, to 
phthahe anliydride, (\H,(C(.)),.C), which is then converted into 
ortho-aniinubeiizoic acid, (;,H,,(KH2)(CO,,H), by treatment with an 
alkaline hyi>ochlorite J'his acid is then condensed with mono- 
chloi acetic' acid li> lurm pheiiylglycocoll' ortho -carboxylic acid, 
Cflll4(NH-CH.yCO.^H)(C02H), which on being melted with caustic 

alkali yields iiulox\ hc acid, and this readily 

loses carbon dioxuleanci passc*s u\ er into iiidoxyl, 

By alkaline oxidation indoxyl is converted into indigoline. 

The ])atent literature ot processes lor bringnig about the conversion 
of the phi'.iylglyune or it.- carbox\hc acid into mdoxylic acid, 
indowl and mdigotinc is enormous ; a circitinsiance due to the fact 
that the efficiency of this opi^atton (OiitroLs the price cl the Rvmtiictic 
dyestufl, Udiistic soda has been practicalh' given up, l)eing replaced 
partly or wholly by caustic poladi , in addition, alkaline earths, 
.sodamide, inlrides, alkali caidndes, 6.-c,, have been used. In igoO, 
Meish ' , i,n(iiis and Bnining patenlecl the addition of lead and 
sodimn to n mixture ol cnnstic potash and soda . llie Baslcr 
rTiemi.solK' habrik nse a mixtiiiv of caustic potash and soda at 210'’- 
: Leon Ltlienleld added slaked lime or magnesia to the fused 
alkali, with a subsequent lienling in a current ol .imnionia at 150'-’- 
loo'"*, and in looft patented a ]irocc',. wherein the melt is henUsl 
under gieaflx’ reduced pres-nire , thi-. ga\<' cv yield of So-oo 

Syntliefu indigo comes into the mark'H eluedv in tlie foim of a 
no % paste but al^o sc»ld m ttic solid state 111 the toriii of a pow’oer. 

Indigotine, icHr dernative of iiidol and its constilii- 
lioii is 
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iMDIUM (symbol In, atomic weight 114*8), a metallic chemical 
I element, included in the sub-group of the periodic classification 
ol the elements containing aluminium, gallium and thallium, it 
I was lirst discovered in 1863 by F. Reich and Th. Richter 
j fitr prak. Chon., 1863, 89, p. 444) by means ol its spectrum, 
j it occurs naturally in very small quantities in zinc blende, 
and is best obtained from metallic zinc (which contains a small 
I quantity of indium) by treating it with such an amount of 
i hydrochloric acid that a little ot the zinc remains undissolved ; 

I when on standing lor some time the indium is precipitated on 
' ttie undissolvcd zinc. 'J'he crude product is freed from liasic 
zinc salts, dissoli'cd in nitric arid and the nitric acid rmoved 
by evaporation with sulphuric acid, after which it is precijiitated 
by addition ot ammonia. The precipitated indium hydroxide 
is converted into a ba.sic sulphite by boiling with exres.s of sodium 
bisulphite, and then into the normal sulphite by dissohing 
in hot sulphurous acid. 'I'his salt on strong ignition leaves a 
residue of the trioxide, which can l>e convened into the metal 
by lieating in a current of hydrogen, or by fusion with sixiium 
((k Winlilcr, Jonrn. jur prak. CJmn., 1867, 102, p. 273). Indium 
is a soH malieabic metal, melting at 155"' tk Its specific gravity 
k 7-421 and its specific heal 0-05695 (K. iiunsen). 

InduiV! oxide, in , 0 .., is a yellow powder which is formed on 
ignition of the indroxidc. It is readily reduced on heating wilh 
carbon or In'drogen, and docs not pass into an insoluble form 
j when ignited, 'Ihc hvdruxidc, ln(()H),, is prepmed, as a gela- 
I tinous ])rcv’ij)itaie. by adding ammonia to an\ .soluble indium 
salt. It is readil) soluble in ('austic potash, but insoluble in 
ammonia. 

j Three chlorides of indium are known : the in chloride, InClj,, 
a deliquc.scent sail, formed by heating a mixture of the oxide 


It can 1)0 pi'cpaivd in an idnio^t j)m<' --tate bv extracting good ' 
qiialilirs ol Ueng.il or |a\a indigo or syniholic indigo w’itli boiling 1 
nitiol)en/<‘iu‘, from which it rf\ stdllizes on cooling m dark blue 1 
(TyslaL lid’/Mg a na'ldllic sln-'-n, When healed in an open vessel i1 1 
readily \’ol'i1 ihn-s, yielding a \'iolet \a!)()iir whi.h condm^-s on | 
cooling in th(‘ loim of cr\-slcil Indigotine is nKo soluble? 11 Unliu!' ! 
aniline oil, iiuiMoIine, gl.icial acetic acid and dilorotorm, but i-. ' 
insoluble in water, dilute and^ and alkalis and ordmarv .‘lolvciils hk« 1 
alcohol, el lie), Ac. liv nitric acid and main' other oxidizing agents ; 
it IS readilv converted into isalm, CkH^NtL, Heat«‘d wntli eom'-i- I 
tralcd suli>hiiric add it yields i disiilphomc at id, Ck(WVT(^^-hI'I) •> 

the sodium salt ol wdiirli hinls aojilifation .as au acid efiloiir m woo! ; 
dyeing under the name of Indigo caimine ' By the actum of re- 
ducing agents, indigotine i-, ('on\erte<l into wJnit , 

whieli is readilv soluble in alkn’m or milk of hme with a yellow colour ! 
On exposing the alkaline solution to- the air the indigo white is 
rapidly iixuhzed back to indigotine. and on lhe.se two reactions tlie 
application of mdigo m dyeing and printing i.s ba->ed. (See DviUMt 
and 'Ifxttll rui\ri\(, ) 

Various halogen (chlorine and bromine) substitutive derivative- of 
indigotine lla^’e l)e<*u introduced w'hich, wdiile not ditferiug es.sentialb' 
from ordinary indigo m their jirojiertie'^. produce tor the most T»art 
redder shades in dyeing, d'liey are claimed to l>e taster and bnghler 
colours. It has been show 11 by Idiedl.inder [Hn , loog. 42, ]) ybs) 
that th'^ reddisli violet colouring m.atter obl.iined Iroin the colour- 
vielding glands ol the mollusc Marvy hravfJa) bv moans ol wliich 
the famoiiw J vrian purple of the ancient.s was dved. is a dibromindigo, 
(.,„ILBr,.N.j 0 .j A new departure in the .synthetic dvestutfs belong- 
ing to llie indigo gtoup was inaugurati'd bs the di-.co^•cry in 1006 
by ! I riedlander o! tlnoindigo y<\l, a (h-rbalive ol thion.aphthen, 
w hich IS formed liom plienylt liioglycol - ortho - carboxvhc acid, 

^ This substance on boiling wiili alkali and 

then with dilute acid yields 1hioiiidox\ 1, C„H4<^^>CI-L, which 
is convert's’ll by alkaline oxidation into thioindigotin, liaving the 
constiLutioii f 'J'he new dye-islufi is 

therefore analogous to it digotinc, which it differs by having 
the immo groiip.s reel leed bv suljihur cUlom.s. Tlnoindigo red can 
lie readily cravstallized from boiling benzene, aud forms reddisli 
brown crystals j'ossesang a niet.alhc reflex. Thioindigo .scarlet 

^TT 1 1 . Is a 1 .0 obtained Kjmtheticalb . Both 

pfoGUcls come into the miirket in the form of pastes and are used 
m dyeing like indigo (see Dvi i.no). (E. K ) 


^ Altliough bright .shades of blue are produced with this derivative, 
they arc not ld-.t 


and carbon in a current ol rhlonne ; the dieklondc, InC'l,. 
obtained bv heating the mcial in hydrochloric acid gas ; and 
the inotiocldoruic, Ind'l, which is prepared by distilling the vapour 
ol the di('bloridc over metallic indium. 'J'he mono- and di- 
clnondcs arc decumposocl by winter with the formation ol the 
trichloride, and separation of metallic indium. Indium SulphaU, 
ln.,(.S04){. IS obtained as a white powder very solulde in water 
by evaporating the tnoxide with sulphuric ai id. (bneentration 
of the aqueous solution in a dt^siccutor gues a deposit of cry'stals 
of a very deliquescent salt, H„ln.(S()4)p8H >(). An indium 
ammonium alum, Ino(SO.|);(*(NTi4)_>S(),-l.MHjvO is known. 

I'he atomic tveight ol indium has been dclemnned by Ck 
V\ inkier and In- R. Dunsen by converting the meUtl into its 
oxide. Thiel (BV;.. 1904, 37, p. 1135) obtained the values 
115’oS and 114-81 from analyses of the chloride and bromide, 
whilst Ib Ck Mathers {Ab$l. J.CS., 1907, li. 352) obtained ii4’88 
and 114-86. Indium salts (an be recognize d by the daik blue 
colour the) gi\'e in the flame of the Bunsen buiner ; and by 
the wliiic bi-ad.s of metal and the \ cllow incrustation Jormccl 
when heated on charcoal with sodium carbonate. 

INDIVIDUALISM (from Lat. indwidualis, that w'hich is not 
dia'irlcd, an individual), in political philosoph)-, the theory oi 
go\'ernment according to wliich the good of the state consists 
in the well-being and free initiative of the component members. 
FrvJin this .standpoint, as contrasted wilh that of the variou.s 
forias of socialism {q.v.) w-hich .subordinate the individual to 
the community, the community as such is an artificial unity. 
Individualism is, however, by no means ideniical with egoism. 

! though egoism is always individualistic. An individualist 
; may also be a conscientious altruist : he is by no means hostile 
to or aloof from society (any more than the socialist is necessarily 
I hostile to the individual), but he is opposed to state interference 
' with individual freedom wFerever, in his opinion, it can by 
avoided, 'klie practical distinction in modern society is neccssarih 
one of degree, and both “ individualism ” and “ socialism 
i are ver)- vaguely used, and generally as terms of reproach b\^ 
i opponents, livery practical politician of whatever party must 
i necessarily combine in his programme individualistic and .socialist 
principles. Extreme individualism is pure anarchy : (m the 
j other hand Thomas Hobbes, a characteristic individualist, 
I vigorously supported absolute government as necessary to the 
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well-being of individuals. Moreover it is conceivable under 
given circumstances that an individualist might logically advocate 
measures (r,g. compulsory militan' service) which conflict with 
individual freedom. In practice individualism is chiefly con- 
cerned to oppose the concentration of commercial and industrial 
enterprise in the hands of the .state and the municipality. 'I'he 
principles on which this opposition is based are mainly two : 
that popularly elected representatives are not likely to have 
the qualilications or the sense of responsibility required for dealing 
with the multitudinous enterprises and the large sums of public 
money involved, and that the health of the state depends on 
the exertions of individuals for their personal benefit. 

INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES. “ Indo-Aryan is the name 
generally adopted for those Aryans who entered India and settled 
there in prehistoric times^ and for their descendants. It dis- 
tinguishes them from the other Aryans who settled in Persia 
and elsewhere, just as the name “ Aryo-lndian '' signifies those 
inhabitants of India who are Aryans, as distinguished from 
other Indian races, Dravidians, Mundas and so on. A .synonym 
of Arvo-lndian " is “ Gaudian ” or “ Gaurian,” based on u 
Sanskrit word for the non-I)ravidian parts of India proper. 
These two words refer to the people from the point of viev' of 
India, while “ Indo-Aryan ” looks at them ^rom the wider 
aspect of Indo-Kuropean ethnology and philolog>'. The general 
history of the Aryan languages is treated in the articles Indo- 
Kukopean Laniutages and Arvan. Here we propose to offer 
a brief review of the special course of their development in 
India. 

Most of the Indo-Aryans branched off from the commoii 
Aryan stock in the highlands of Khokand and Haciakshan, 
and marched south into what is n(tw eastern Afghanistan, 
Here some of them scitlcd, while others imlered the Punjab 
by the valley of the river Kabul. This last migration was a 
gradual proce.ss extending over several centuries, and at different 
epochs different tribes came in, speaking different dialects of 
the common language. The literar}' records of the latest times 
of this invasion show us one Indo-Aryan tiibe complaining of 
the unintelligible speech of another, and even denying to it 
thr- right of common Aryun-hood. 

The Pisdea Lanpia^e^^. — before proceeding farther, it is 
a-i\'isable to discuss the fate of another small group of languages 
spoken in the extreme north-west of India. After the great 
fission which sepanitcd the mam body of the Indo-Aiyans from 
the Iranians, but before all the special phonetic charac l eristics 
of Iranian speech had developed, another horde of invaders 
crossed the Hind'i Kush from the Pamirs, journeying directlv 
south. They occupied the .submontane tract, including the 
country round Chilral and Gilgit, Kashmir and Kafiristan. 
Some e\en followed the course of the Indus as far as Sind, and 
formed colonies there and in the western TTmjab. Here they 
mingled with the Indo-Aryans who had come down the Kabul 
\ailley, and to a certain extent infected the local dialect with 
their idioms. I low far their influence extended over the rest 
of India is undecided, and wall probably never be knovrn, but 
traces of it have been detected by some inquirers even in the 
dialects of modern Marathi. Those who remained behind in 
the hill country, thi; whole of which is popularly known as 
Hardjstan, wci-e isolated by the inhospitable nature of their 
home and by their own savage character. They seem to have 
had customs allied to cannibalism, and in later Indian literature 
legends grew around them as a rare of demons called Pnacas^ 
who spoke a barbaric tongue culled Pais act. This 
language appears now and then in the Saaskrit drama, and 
Sanskrit philologists wrote still-extant grammatical notices 
of its peculiarities. These show that it possessed an extremely 
archaic character, and the same fact is prominent in the Pisuca 
languages of the present day. Some words which were spoken 
in the oldest time are preserved with hardly a change of letter, 
while in India proper the corresponding forms have either 
disappeared altogether or have been so changed as to be hardly 
recognizable at first sight. The principal modern Pistica 
languages are three or four spoken in Kafiristan, Khowar of 


Chitral, Shini of Gilgit, KashmM, and Kohastfinl. The last 
two arc border tongues, much mixed with the neighbouring 
languages of India proper. The only one which has any literature 
is Kashmiri {q.v,). The rest are entirely uncultivated. Their 
general character may be described as pat dy Indian and partly 
Iranian, although they have in their isolated position developed 
some phonetic laws of their own. 

Inuo-Atyan (da^sificalio:i » — The oldest specimens of Indo- 
Aryan speech which we possess very closely resemble the oldest 
Iranian (see Persia : Lawgwage). There are passages in the 
Iranian Avesta which can be turned into good Vedic Sans- 
krit by the application of a few simple phonetic laws. It is 
sufficient for our present purposes to note that after the separa- 
tion the development of the two old forms of speech went on 
independently and followed somewhat different lines. This 
is most marked in the treatment of a nexus of two consonants. 
While modern Iranian often retains the nexus with little or no 
alteration, modern Indo-Aryan prefers to simplify it. For 
instance, while the old Aryan sth becomes sH or isi m modem 
Persian, it becomes tth or ih in modern Indo-Aryan. Snnilarly 
bkr becomes b*r in the former, but hbh or bh in tlie latter. Thus : — 


j Old Indo-Aryan. 

Old Iranian. 

Modem Persian. 

; Hindi. 

1 sthdna- 

I bhrdiar- 

1 Simla- 

1 brutar- 

sHdn or isidn 
b*rdclar 

, ihdnd, a place, 
i bhdl, a brother. I 


The earliest extant literary record of Indo-Aryan languages 
is the collection of hymns known as the Rig-Veda, As we have 
it now, we may take it as representing, on the whole, the particular 
vernacular dialect spoken in the east of the Punjab and in the 
upper portion of the Gangetic Doab where it was (‘om piled. 
The tribe which spoke this dialect spread cast and south, and 
their habitat, as so extended, between the Punjab and the 
modern Allahabad and reaching from the Himalaya to the 
VindhyaHills in the south, became known to Sanskrit geographers 
as the Madhyadna or “ Midland,” also called Arydvaria, or the 
“ home of the Aryans.” The language spoken here received 
constant Iitcrar)^ culture, and a refined form of its archaic 
dialect became fixed by the labours of grammarians about the 
year 300 b.c., receiving the name of Samshria (Sanskrit) or 
“ purified,” in contradistinction to the folk-speech of the same 
tract and to the many Indo-Aryan dialects of other parts of 
India, all of which were grouped together under the title of 
Pfdkrta (Prakrit) or “ natural,” ” unpunfied.” Sanskrit (^. 7 '.) 
became the language of religion and polite literature, and thus 
the Midland, the native land of its mother dialect, became 
accepted as the true pure home of the Indo-Aryan people, the 
rest being, from the pefint of view of educated India, more or 
le.ss barbarous. In later times, the great lingua franca of India, 
Hindustani, also took its origin in this tract. 

Round the Midland, on three sides — west, south and east — 
luy a country inhabited, even in Vedic times, by other Indo- 
Aryan tribes. This tract included the modern Punjab, Sind, 
Gujarat, Rajputajia with the country to its east, Oudh and 
Behai'. Rajj)Utana belongs geographically io the Midland, 
but it was a laic conquest, and for our present purposes may 
be considered as belonging to the Outer Band. Tlic various 
Indo-Aryan dialects spoken over this band were all more closely 
related to each other than was any of them to the language of 
the Midland. In fact, at an early period of the linguistic history 
of India there must have been two sets of Indo-Aryan dialects, — 
one the language of the Midland and the other that of the 
Outer Band.^ Hoernle was the first to suggest that the dialects 
of the Outer Band represent on the whole the language of the 
earlier Indo-Aryan immigrants, while the language of the Midland 

’ Attempts have been made to discover dialectic \'ariations in the 
VeJa itself, and, as originally composed in various parts of the 
Puniab widely distant from each other, the hymns probably did 
contain many such. But they have been edited by compilers whose 
home w^as in the Midland, and now their language is fairly uniiorm 
throughout. In the time of As6ka (250 n.c.) there were at least two 
dialects, an eastern and a western, as well as another in the extreme 
north-wejTt. The grammarian Patafljali (130 b.c.) mentions the 
existence of several dialects. 
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was that of the latest comers, who entered the Punjab like a i 
wedge and thrust the others outwards in tliroc directions. i 

As time went on, the population of the Midland expanded ' 
and forced the Outer Band into a still wider circuit. The 
Midland conquered the eastern Punjab, Rajputana with Gujarat 
(where it reached the sea) and Oudh. With its armies and 
its settlers it carried its language, and hence in all these territories 
we now find mixed forms of speech. The basis of each is 
that of the Outer Band, but the body is that of the Midland. 
Moreover, as we leave the Midland and approach the external 
borders of this trad, the influence of the Midland language grows 
weaker and weaker, and traces of the original Outer language 
become more and more prominent. In the same way the 
languages of the Outer Band were forced farther and farther 
afield. There was no room for expansion to the west, but to 
the south It flowed over the Maratha country, and to the east 
into Orissa, into Bengal and, last of all, into Assam. 

The slate of affairs at the present day is therefore as follows : 
'fherc is a Midland Indo-Aryan language (Western Hindi) 
occupying the Gangetic Doab and the country immediately | 
to its north and south. Round it, on three sides, is a band of ' 
mixed languages, Panjabi (of the central Punjab), Gujarati, j 
Rajasthani (oi Rajputana and its neighbourhood), and Eastern i 
Hindi (ot Oudh and the country to its south). Beyond these ! 
again, there is the band of Outer languages (Kashmiri, with 
Us Pisaca basis), Lahnda (of the western Punjab), Sindhi (here 
the band is broken by Gujarati), Marathi, Oriya (of Oris.sa), 
Bihari, Bengali and Assamese. There are also, at the present , 
day, Indo-Aryan languages in the Himal.iya, north of the I 
Midland. 'These belong to the Intermediate Band, being recent 
importations from Rajputana. The Midland language is there- 
f(/re now enclosed within a ring fence of Intermediate forms i 
of speech. ! 

W'e have seen that the word “ Prakrit ” means “ natural ’’ 
or “ vernacular,” as opposed to the ” purified ” literal*)' Sanskrit. | 
From this point ol view every \’ernacular of India, from the 
e.arlie.st times, is a Prakrit. The Kig-Veda itself, composed ; 
long before the birth of ” purified ” Sanskrit, (’an only be con- j 
sidered as written in an old vernacular, and its language, ' 
together with the other contemporary lndo-Ar)*an dialects j 
which never attained to the honour of ” purification,” may be I 
called the Primary Prakrits of India. If we compare literary ! 
.Sanskrit with classical Batin (see Brandroth, “ 'The Gaurian | 
compared with the Romance Languages," Journal oj the Royal 
Asiatic Society xi. (1879), 287 ; xii. (1880), 335), them these 1 
Primary Prakrits correspond to the old Italic dialects con- ' 
temporary with and related to the literal*)’ language of Rome. I 
They were synthetic' languages with fairly complicated grammars, ' 
no objection to harsh combinations of consonants, and several 1 
grammatical forms strange to the classical speech. In the 
course of centuries (while literary Sanskrit remained stereotyped) 
they decayed into Secondary Prakrits. These still remainecJ ; 
.synthetic, and still retained the non-classical forms of grammar, , 
but diphthongs and harsh combinations of consonants were 1 
es('hewe(l. They now corresponded to the post-classical Italic 
dialects. Just as Sanskrit (and the Primary Prakrits) knew 
of a city called KausambI, which was known as KfisambT to the 
Secondary Prnkrits, .so the real Umbrian name of the poet ^ 
known to literature as Plautus was Plot(ii)s. Again, as the Latin 
lactHca became lattuca, so the Primary Prakrit bhakia- became 
the Secondary hhatta- . In India, the dislike to harsh consonantal 
sounds, a sort of glottic la/incss, finally led to a condition of . 
almost absolute fluidity, each word of the Secondary Prakrits ! 
ultimately becoming an emasculated collection of vowels hanging i 
on to an occasional consonant. This weakness brought its own | 
Nemesis and from, say, aaj, 1000 we find in existence the series i 
of modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, or, as they may be called, 1 
Tertiary Prakrits, closely corresponding to the modern Romance | 
languages. Here we find the hiatus between contiguous vowels | 
abolished by the creation of new diphthongs, declensional and 
conjugational terminations consisting merely of vowels becoming 
worn away, and new languages appearing, no longer synthetic, i 
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but analytic, and again reverting to combinations of consonants 
under new forms, which had existed three thousand years ago, 
but which two thousand years of attrition had caused to vanish. 

It is impossible to fix any approximate date for the change 
from the Primary to the Secondary Prakrits. We see sporadic 
traces of the secondary stage already occurring in the Rig-Veda 
itself, of which the canon was closed about 1000 B.c. At any 
rate Secondary Prakrits were the current vernacular at the time 
of the emperor Asoka (250 B.c.). Their earliest stage was that 
of what is now called Pa/7, the sacred language of the Buddhists, 
which forms the subject of a separate article (sec Pali). A 
still later and more abraded stage is also discussed under tlu^ 
head of Prakrit. This stage is known as that of the Prakrit 
par excellence. When we talk of Prakrit without any qualifying 
epithet, we usually mean this later stage of the Secondary 
Prakrits, when they had developed beyond the stage of Pali, 
but before they had reached the analytic stage of the modern 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars. The next, and final, stage of the 
Secondary Prakrits was that of the Apabhranisas. 'fhe word 
Apabhramia means “ corrupt ’’ or “ decayed,” and was applied 
to the vernaculars in contrast to the Prakrit par excellence^ 
which had in its turn (like Sanskrit and Pali) become stereotyped 
by being employed for literature. It is these Apabhramiu:^ 
which arc the direct parcnt.s ol the modern vernacular. The 
following is a list of the Indo-Aryan vernaculars, showing, when 
known, the names ol the Apabhranisas from which they are 
sprung, and the number of speakers oi each in the year lyoi 


A pahhramsa. 

1 

[ Modern Language. 

N umber cd 

Sj leakers 

tiaura.scnj, . 

A . Language oj the Midland, \ 
Weblerii Hindi 

40,714.0^5 

Avanta 

Gaurjara . 
Saiitasena . 
Ardhamagadhn 

h Intermediate Languages. 
Rajasthani 
, Pahari Languages 

Gujarati 

T*af»ja))i 

Eastern Hindi 

10,917,712 

1 3,124,681 

1 

T7,o7o,g()i 

22,136,358 

Unknown . 

Vraca(.ia ... 

i <1 . Outer Languages, 

. {a) XorthAVestern Grouj-' 

' K?ishmiri (willi a Pisaca 
j basis) 

1 Kohistani (with a Pisaca 
basis) 

t Lahnda or Western I'ahjahi 
Sindhi 

1 

1.007,957 

(unknown) 

3,337,017 
3, ‘EM ,971 

Maharastra 

{h) Southern Language. i 

Marat 111 

1^.237,899 

' MSgadha . 

{c) Las tern Group. 

Hilnari 

Onycl 

1 Bengali 

1 Assame.se 

1 9,687,4211 

44,624,0^8 

1 ,350,84(1 


Total . . More than 

219,725,473 


Of these, the PaharT languages are offshoots of Rajasthani 
imported into the Himalaya. Kohistani includes the mixed 
dialects of the Swat and Indus Kohistans. The ceiLsus of i()oi 
did not extend to these tracts. A full account of the Apabh- 
ramsas will be found in the article Prakrit. 

Although the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars are not derived 
from Sanskrit, and though all, or nearly all, are not derived 
from the language of the Rig-Veda, nevertheless, as these are 
almost the only sources of our information as to what the Primary 
Prakrits of India were, and as all Primary Prakrits were related 
to these two and were in approximately the same stage of phonetic 
development, they afford a convenient means f(;r carrying out 
historical investigation into the origin of all the modern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars to its legitimate conclusion. At the same 
time they are not always trustworthy guides, and sometimes 
fail to explain forms derived from other ancient contemporary 
dialects, the originals of which were unknown to the Vedic 
and classical literature. A striking example is the origin of the 
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very common locative suftix -e. This can be traced through 
the Apabhrama -ht to the Pali -dhi. There all Indian clues 
cease, and it is not till we recognize its relationship to the Greek 
-Ol that we understand that it is an ancient Indo-European 
termination kept alive in India by some of the Primary Prakrits, 
but ignored both by the dialect of the Rig- Veda and by literar>' 
Sanskrit. With this reservation, a short comparison of Sanskrit 
with the Secondary and Tertiary Prakrit developments will be 
of interest. As the Pali and Prakrit stages are fully treated 
under their proper heads, very brief references to them will 
be sufficient. 

A. Vocabulary. — The ground of all the vocabularies of the modem 
Indo-Aryan vernacularb is, of course, the vocabulary of Aryan India 
in the Vedic period. Thousands of words have descended from the 
earliest times and are still in existence, after passing through certain 
changes subject to well-known phonetic laws. As many of these 
laws are the same for every language, it follows that a large stock of 
words, which principally differ in inflection, is common to all these 
modern forms of speech. These words, which natives believe to be 
derived from Sanskrit itself, are called by them tadhhava, i.c. " having 
' that ' {sc. Sanskrit, or, more correctly, the Primary Prakrit) for its 
origin.” As the language of the Midland is derived from the old 
dialect of which Sanskrit is Die ” polished ” form, it is approximately 
true to say that it is derived Irom that form of speech, and its native 
vocabulary (allowing for phonetic development) ma}'^ be said to be 
the same as that of Sanskrit. But the farther we go from the Mid- 
land, the more examples we meet of a new class of words which 
natives of India call de^va or ” country-born ” Most of these are 
really also tadhhavas, descendants of the old Primary Prakrit dialects 
spoken outside the Midland, of whose existence native scholars took 
no account. Finally, owing to the ever-present influence of literary 
Sanskrit, words are, and have been for many generations, borrowed 
direct from that language. Some of these borrowed words are due 
to the existence of Sanskrit as the language of religion Their use is 
paralleled by the employment of Greek and Latin words for religious 
technical terms in all tlie languages of Europe OtluTs are technical 
terms of arts and science.s, but most of those which w^(‘ meet are 
simply employed for the sake of fine language, much as if some purist 
were to insi.st on employing hid ford instead of ” lord ” in writing 
English These Sanskrit words are known as laisama or ” the same 
as ‘ that ’ (.sr Sanskrit).” The number of tatsamas einplosed varies 
much. In languages such as Panjal)! w'hich have little or no litera- 
ture, and in the speech of the peasantry all over India, they are few in 
n umbel In the modern literary Bengali a false .standard of literary 
taste has h-d to their employment in overwlielming numbers, and tlio 
homely vigorous home-speech, which is itself capabh*. of expressing 
every ideii that the mind of man can conceive, flounders about 
awkwardly enough under the weight of its borrow'ed plumes The 
native vocabulaiy of the mcdeni Iiido-.\ryan vernaculars is thus 
made up of tadhhava.^, dHvU'i and tatsamas. 

The Dravidian languages of .southern India have also contributed 
a small quota to the Indo-Aryan vocabulary. Most of the words 
have been given a colour of contempt in the process of borrowing. 
Thus the W'ord pilld, a cub, is really the Dravidian pillai, a son. 
But the most important accretion from outside comes Irom Persian, 
and (through Persian) from Arabic. This is due to Mahommedau 
influence In the Mogul courts Persian was for long the latigiuige of 
politeness and literature, and w'ords belonging to it filtered into all 
stages of society The proportion of these T’ersian w'ords varies 
greatly in the diiflerent languages. In some forms of Western Hindi 
they have almost monopolized the vocabulary, wdiile in others, such 
as Bengali and Maratlii, the number is very few Instances of 
borrowing from other languages are of small importance. 

B. Phonetics. — The alphabet of the Indo-Aryan languages is, on the 
whole, the same as that of Sanskrit [q.v.), and the system of trans- 
literation adopted for that langur ge is also follow'od for tlicm,^ 
Some new .sounds have, however, developed in the Secondary and 
Tertiary Prakrits. New’ .signs will be used for them, and will be 
explained in the proper places, Sanskrit knew only long c and o, but 
already in the Secondary Prakrits we find a corresponding short pair, 
e and o, of w’hich the use is considerably extended in the tertiary stage. 


^ The Nagari (see Sanskrit) and allied alphabets, when employed 
for modern Indo-Aryan languages or for Prakrit, are transliterated 
in this work according to tlie following system — 
a a i I u 0 f f e e ai aio 6 au au rh {anusvdra) {anundsika) h {visarga). 
k kh g gh rc’ 

c (ts) ch (tsh) j (dz) jh (dzh) fi 
t th ^ (r) dh (rh) 1 Ih n 
t th d dh n 
p ph b bh m 
y r 1 v (w) 
s s s h. 

Special sounds employed by particular languages are described 
in the articles in which reference is made to them. Here we may 
mention d, sounded like the aw in ” law,” and d, o, ii, pronounced as 
in German. 


The Sanskrit diphthongs di and du disappeared in the secondary*- 
stage, e and d being substituted for them re.spectively. On the other 
hand, in the same stage, we frequently come across pairs of vowels, 
such as at, aU, with a hiatus between the two members. In the 
tertiary stage, these pairs have been combined into new diphthongs 
at and au, shorter in pronunciation than di and du. The pronuncia- 
tion of at and at may be compared with that of the Enghsh ” aye '* 
and ” I ” respectively. In the languages of the Outer Band, there is 
again a tendency to "weaken this new at to e, and the new au to d. 
All the tertiary languages weaken a short final vowel In most it is 
elided altogether in prose, but in some of those of the Outer Band 
(Kashmiri, Sindhi and Biliari) it is half pronounced. Some of the 
Outer languages have also developed a new ii-sound, corresponding 
to that of a in the German Mann. The stress-accent of classical 
San.skrit has as a rule been preserved throughout. In the tertiary 
stage it generally resolves itself into falling on the ante-penultimate, 
if the penultimate is short If the latter is long it takes the accent. 
In the eastern languages there is a tendency to throw the accent even 
farther back. There is also everywhere a tendency to lighten the 
pronunciation of a short vowel after an accented syllable, so that it is 
barely audible. Thus, cdl"id for cdlatd. In some dialects, e.g the 
Urdu form of Western Hindi, this ” unperfect ” vowel has altogether 
disappeared, as in cdltd. 

1'he tertiary languages have on the w'hole preserved the conson- 
antal system of the secondary stagt*, preferring, however, as a rule, 
to simplify double consonants, with compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. Thus, for Sanskrit hasta~. a hand, v’e have 
Secondary Prakrit hattha-, Tertiary hath. Some tertiary languages 
have both hatth and hath : others (like Gujarati) have only hath : 
while others (like Panjabi) have only hatth. In the extreme north- 
west, Sindhi and Lahnda, under the influence of the Pisaca languages, 
simplify the double consonant without compen.satory lengthening, 
so that we have hath. Again, many languages of the Outer Band 
show a tendency to avoid aspiration, so that Kashmiri, Marathi, 
Bengali and others have hat. It is well known that the Iranian 
languages change s to h The Tertiary Prakrits of the Outer Band 
find analogous diflicuUy in pronouncing a sibilant, The north- 
western languages change it to A a.s in Persian. Marathi changes $ to 
.s' before palatal .sounds, and the same change occurs in Bengali in the 
case ol every uncompounded sibilant , Eastern Bengali and Assamese 
go farther. Here 5 is again sounded almost like h. On the other 
hand, in the Midland, s rarely becomes h and then only when medial. 
In the Outer languages the palatal consonants are also liable to 
change ; j and jh approach the sound of a, and c and ch often become 
ts, or, in the East, a simple s. Thus, the Midland cdkar, a servant, 
is pronounced tsdkai in Marathi, and the Midland mdeh, a fi.sh, is 
sounded mas in Marathi, Bengali and As.samese. 

C'. Dei tension. — In the latest stage of the Secondary Prakrits the 
neuter gender bc'gins to disappear, and in the tertiary stage, except 
in Gujarati and Marathi, it is ncarlv altogether wanting. Elsewhere 
we only come across occasional relics of its employment. In some 
of the tertiary languages grammatical gender, as distinct from sexual 
gender, has disappeared as entirely as it has in English. The dual 
number had already fallen into disuse in the Secondary Prakrits. 
In the secondary stage we see a gradual simplification of grammatical 
form and a disapi)earance of case endings. The complicated Sans- 
krit system is more and more super.sedecl by the simple uniformity 
of the declen.sion of a-bases One by one the case endings were dis- 
carded, and cases were confounded with one another till at length in 
Apabhrafftsa only one or two forms remained for each number. In 
the tertiary stage there remain in most languages only two cases, 
which we may call the nominative and the oblique. The latter can 
be employed for any case except the nominative, but the sense is 
usually defined by the aid of help-words called j>ostj) 0 .sitions.® It is 
a linguistic rule Ihat languages in which the genitive precedes the 
governing noun jircier suffixes to prefixes and vice versa ; * and, as 
the genius of the Indo-Aryan languages does require the genitive to 
lx* prefixed, these help-words take the form of suffixes. In the 
Midland they are stUl separate words, but in the Outer Band each has 
in general become incorporated with the main word to which it is 
attached. Thus, the Midland ghord, a horse, has its oblique form 
ghdre, gentive ghdre kh, but Bengali has oblique form ghord, genitive 
ghordr contracted from ghdrd + {k)ar. The ground principles of 
declension in all tertiary languages arc the same, but as each employs 
different postpositions the systems ot declension vary considerably. 
Marathi is the only true Indo-Aryan language whicli has preserved 
anything more than sporadic relics of the old system of case termina- 
tions. 

D. Conjugatkm. — Two tenses, the present and the imnerativ^e, of 
the old .synthetic system of conjugation have survived in all the 
Tertiary Prakrits, and in some of them we also find the ancient 
future. All other tenses are now’ made periphrastically, mostly 
w’ith the aid of participles to which auxiliary verbs may or may not 
be added. The participles employed are all survivals of the old 
participles of the present, of the past and (in some languages) of the 


® The origin of the postpositions is discussed in the article 
1 Hindostani. 

i * See P. W. Schmidt in Mitteilungen der Wiener anthropologischen 
' Gesellschaft, xxxiii. 3 f^i. 
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future. The past and future participles are passive in their ongin, 
and hcncc tenses formed with these participles must be construed 
passively. Thus, instead of “ I struck him " we must say, either 
“ he was struck by me/' or else (impersonally) " it was struck by me 
with reference to him." So, for an intransitive verb we have, either 
" 1 am gone," or " it is gone by me." In the language of the Midland 
tins 1.S (|uite simple and clear, but in those of the Outer Band the 
subject (in the instrumental, or as it is usually called " agent " case) 

IB indicated by mcajis of pronominal suffixes attached to the participle 
or tuixiliary verb; thus (Bengali) ntdrila+am, struck 4 hy-me, 
b€con*es mdrildm, I struck. In .such cases all memory of the passive 
meaning of the participle is lost by the eastern languages, ami it, 
together with the api)ropriate pronominal suhiKes, becomes in 
appearance and in practical use an ordinary past tense conjugated as 
in Latin or m Sanskrit, it is an instance of reversion to the original 
type ; first .synthetic, then analytic, and tiien again a new synthetic 
conjugation In the other languages of the Outer Band, the memory 
of the pa.s.sive nature of Uie participle is retained, although the 
conjugation is as synthetic as m the East, ajid tlie subject has to be 
put into the " agent " case. 

Authoritiks — No work 1ms yet l>een jmblished dealing with Indo- 
Aryan Hubjerts as a v liole, although several have been vmtten which 
treal ol one or rnoie stages ol their develojimcnt For the gfmeral 
question of the Pi^aca languages, the reader may consiili G. A 
Griersf)n’s The Piidca Lan^ua^es of North-\Vestef>i India (I^ondon, 
i9o(>). For the different languages of this group, see G. W T-eitner, 
Dafdi'^tan (Lahore, 1H77) ; J. Bidduljdi, 7 vibes of the Hindoo Koosh, 
(('alcutta, iMHo) : 1> J O'Brien, Grammar and Voeahttlarv of the 
Khowav Dialect (Lahore, ; j. Bavidson, Note^ on the Baihgali 

{Kafir) l.an^ua^e (('alcutta, igoi). For the linguistic conditions of 
Vedic times, the introduction to J. W'ackernagel’s Aftindische 
Orammatili (GotUngen, tHo(») gives uuich iiselul information in a 
convenient form. For the literature coiicerninK FSli and fhakrit, .see 
under tho.se heads Tlie iollovvirig are the jn'incijial works dealing 
with the general que.stioii of the 'I'ertiary Prakrits J Beames, 
Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan l^nguaaes of India 
(1^72-1879) : A F B lloernle, A Grammar of the Eastern Hindi 
oompared nnth the other Gaudian Lanftuct>n’s (1880) ; R G. Bhan- 
darlcar, " J'he Phonology of Ifie Prakrits of Northern India/' in the 
journal of the Roval Asiatie Soc lety (Bombay Branch), vol XVIl , li , 
(Bee also the same authoi 's senes of papers on cognate subjects 
in vol. XVI. ot the same Journal) . and G. A Grierson’s essays " On 
the Hionologv o) the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars " in the 
Zvitschrift der dcutsdien nivnienhindischen Gesellschaft, vo\^. xhx , 1 
(ihgs-ihgt)), 3t)4 I ; " On the Radical and Parliiipial Tenses of the 
Modern Indo-Ai-yan Vernaculars " in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Ucngaf vol. Ixiv part 1 , 332 , and " On certain 

Suffixes in the Modem Indo- Aryan Vernaculars " m the Ze-iDchrift 
fur ver^letchende SpracJiforschun^ (i‘)03), j> .^73. The general 
subject of this article is discussed at greater length in chapter vii of 
the Repoi t on the Census of J ndui, igOr (Calcutta, 1^)03) , The volumes 
of the Linguistic Survey of India also contain much detailed informa- 
tion, summed up at length tn the introductoty volume (G A, Gr ) 

INDO-CHINA, FRENCH.^ The geographical denomination 
of French Indo-China include.s the protectorates of Aiinam, 
Tongking and Cambodia, the colon)’ of Cochin-Cliina and pari 
of tile Laos country. In iqoo the newly-acquired territort^ of 
kwanp-('how Bav, on the roast of Thina, was placed under 
the authority of the governor-general of Indo-China. Cochin- 
Cliina, a geographical definition which formerly included all 
the countries in the Annamese empire — Tongking, Annam 
and (!ochin-('hina — now signifies only the French colony, con- 
.sisting of the “ southern province.s ” originally conquered from 
Annam, having Saigon as its capital. In its crd.irety French 
Indo-diina, the eastern portion of the Jndo-C'Jiinese peninsula, 
lie.s between 8^ 30' and 23“ 25' N. and 100“ and ioq® 20' F. It 
is bounded N. by ('hina, on which side the frontiers have been 
delimited ; E. and S.E. by the Gulf of Tongking and the (Jhina 
Sea ; \\\ by the Gulf of Siam and Siam, unci N.W^ by Bunna. 
The area is estimated at about 290,000 srj. m., with a population 
of 1 7} millions, of whom 75 or 80 % are Annarnese. The French 
inhabitants number about 13,000. 

The configurali(\n of the countr)' is determined by two ri\'ers 
of unequal iinporianee~lhe Mekong and the .Song-Koi — and 
a continuous chain of mountains, an offshoot of the great 
Chinese group of Yun-nan, which, making a doub’e curve, forms 
an immense S. South and west of this mountain ehiiin the 
country forms part of the Mekong basni. To the north and 
north-east of the chain the valley of the Song-Koi, or Red river, 

’ .See al.so Annam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, Kwang-Chow Bay, 
Lao.s, Tongking. 


constitutes almost the whole of Tongking, of which its delta 
represents the most fertile and populous if not the largest portion. 
The small mountainous provinces of Lang-Son, Thai-Ke and 
KaoBang, however, belong geographically to the Si-Kiang 
basin. On the east the small province of Mon-Kay , on the borders 
of Kwang-Tuiig, forms a little basin enclosed between the 
mountains and the sea ; on the south the province of Thanh-Hna, 
although crossed by the small river Song-Ma, forms the extremity 
of the Red river delta and belongs to it, the two rivers living 
united at some distance from the sea by a natural channel formed 
by the junction of a northern branch of the Song-Ma with a 
southern branch of the Song-Koi, The Red river descends 
from the mountains of A^un-nan, rising near Tali-fu between 
deep and inaccessible gorges, and becomes navigable only on 
its entry into Tongking. Means have been taken to render it 
available to steam launches, and in consequence of an agreement 
between the .state and the (Timpagnie des ('orrespondanrrs 
Fhivialcs a serv^icc of steamers is provided from its mouth to 
Lao-Kay. Near Hung-lloa the Red river receives its two chief 
tributaries, the Black river from the plateaus of the west — the 
land of the Muongs — and the Clear rner, one of the largest 
of whose trihntaries issues from the Ba-Be lakes. The Black 
river is navigable for a considerable distance, the Clear river 
only from Tuycn-Kw'ang. Between the liasins of the Song-Koi 
and the Mekong the chain of mountains, crowned by tolerablv 
extensive plateaus, rovers, with its ramifications and tran.svcr.se 
spurs, a vast extent of country little known, although several 
trade-routes traverse it, thus placing the Laos country m 
communication with Tongking and Annam. In about 19° N. 
the inountaui-ridge approaches the sea and runs parallel to tlie 
coast, presenting on its eastern side a steep declivity which 
enclosc.s a narrow littoral, in places only a mile or two broad, 
between the base of its cliffs and the shore. This coast-belt 
constitutes the habitable and cultivable portion of Annam 
proper, and consists of alll)^•ial matter acnimulated at the 
mouths of mountain streams, and marshes and swamps ciiv^’loscd 
between laud and sea hy sand ridges hi ajiecl up by wind and 
tide. The high valleys and plateaus originally belonged to the 
empire, the limits of which, although mended and octupied 
tiy Siamese, formerly extended to the banks of the Mekong. 
'I'hc western slufies jorm part of the French Laos possessions. 
The Mekong valley includes Laos, Cambodia and the greater 
part of C'oehin-China. 'Hie Mekong (q.v.) is one of the largest 
rivers of south-eastern Asia, having a course 1000 m. in length. 
Its mouths, six in number, rommuuicaite by means of a navigable 
canal with tlie Saigon river (fed by the J)on-Nai and the two 
Vaico rivers), which is navigable by the largest warsiiips^ render- 
ing Saigon the most important natural piort of Tiido-Chiiia. 

Geolof^y , — The dellaic tracts ol the Mekong and Red liver are 
composed of alluvium (generally sihcioiis clay) dejjo.sited by the 
river.s. The mounlaiiis from which thi.s .soil is denwd aie granitic in 
formation, the framework being almost always .schists ol ancient date, 
dislocated, folded and occasionally rounded into hills looo to 1300 ft 
ill height, belonging to the Devonian period AL>ove these schists 
lie - mole esjieciall) 111 the north and south ot 'longking — marbles 
and other highly crystalline limestones, ujxm which rest, uncon- 
formably in pbees (Nong-Son, Ke-Bno, Hon-Gay), CaibonifeKiii.s 
formations In the upj^r part of tlie Rtil river valley ikh depo.sit.s 
of coal have been found between A'cn-Bay and Hai-Duong, 111 a 
considerable tract of Tertiary ruck. Limestone occurs also in the 
valley of the Mekong, forming an extensive massif in the district of 
)..akhon and m the l»asins of the Nam-Ka-Dinh and Nam-Hin-Bun 
These limestones appear to be Carboniferous. In the region south 
of Laklion the rock is Tiiaa.sic, and gold has been louiid in .several 
districts. 7'he natives collect it in very small quantities by a uashing 
jirocess. In the lateral valleys of the Mekong copper ami Im aie 
iound. On the course of the Nam-Paton, a tributary ol the Nam- 
Hiii-Bun, the natives work a moderately jiroductive tin-mine 
Layers ol sj)iegeleisen, limonile and other iron ores are numerous in 
the Laos states, in which al.so antimony oteiirs 

Climak . — The climate of Tmlo-China is that of an in ter- tropical 
country, damp and hot Bui the difference between the southern 
and northern regions is marked, as regards both temperature and 
meteuiology. Cochin-Cliina and Camboflia have very regular 
sea.son.s, corresponding with the moiusoons. The north-easterly 
monsoon blows from about the 15th of October to the 15th of April, 
within a day or go. The temperature remains almost steady during 
this time, varying but .slightly from 78-8° to F. by day to 08® 
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by night. This is the dry season. From the 15th of April to tlie 15th 
of October the monsooh reverses, and blows from the south-west. 
The season ol daily rains and tornadoes commences. The tempera- 
ture rises from to 84 •a"', at which it remains day and night. 

April and May are the hottest months (from 86^ to 93 ^2®) 'flie damp 
unwholesome heat sometimes produces dysentery and cholera. 
Tlif climate of Annam is less regular. The north-easterly monsoon, 
which is “ tlie ocean -wind," brings the rams in September. The 
north-easterly gales lower the temperature below 50®. September 
IS the month in which the typhoon mows. Htrring tlie dry season — 
June, July and August — the thermometer oscillates between 86° 
and 95° The nightb, however', are comparatively cool, longking 
has a winter season — October to May. The temfierature, lowered by 
log and the rains, does not ri-se above 75*2° and descends to 50° over 
the delta, and to 44-6° and even 42*8° in the highlands, where white 
frost is occasionally seen. The summer, on the other hand, is scorch- 
ing. The wind veers to the south-east and remains there imtil 
October. I'hc temperature rise.s to over 83° ; often it reaches and 
continues for several days at 05° or even more. The nights are 
distressingly airless. The Laos country in the interior and lying at a 
high altitude is cooler and drier. Tts deep vallt^ s and high hills vary 
its climate. 

Fauna and Flora, — From the populous cultivated districts wild 
animals, once plentiful, have retired towarrls the wooded and 
mountainous districts. The m ild life of Laos includes fairly numerous 
herds of elephants, tlie rhinoceros (one- and two-horned : rhinoceros 
liorn is employed as a " medicine "), tiger, panther, brown hear, 
tree-bear, monkeys aral rats, among which are the musk rat, the palm 
rut and the nu-kki, or rat found in the rke-lields of the highlands, 
in which its ravages are considerable. In mountain districts the 
l(’Oj>ard, wild boar ami deer are found, and in the neight>ourhood of 
habitations 1he tiger-cat and ichneumon. The buffalo is commoulv 
found wild in Lao^. as a domesticated animal it also holdsajirominent 
])la('e The zebu bull is usetl for transjiort purposes Attempts to 
ac( hmalize the Arab horse and tri introduce sheep from Aden and 
China have failed. I'here is, however, an indigenous race ol horses, 
rxrellent in S|)ite of their small si/e — the iiorses of Phii-Yen Among 
buds the woodcock, peacock and nnmeroiis species of duck inhabit 
the woods and marshes, 'I'hc goose and guinea, fos^l appear, as also 
the lurkev, to hav«' berotm* easily aeclimatized. Reptiles (apart 
from the caimans ol the Mekong, wuiich attain a length of over 30 It , 
and are much appreciated by the Annamese as food) are extremely 
nunicrous and varied m species. The ri^^er.s arc rich m hsh The 
sole IS Joiind in the rivers of Tongking. 'flic Mekong is fished feu* tv^o 
s]iecies peculiar I0 i1 — Ihe pa-heuk and the pa Icmi, w'hich attain a 
length ol neailv <> 11 Ml varieties of mosquitoes, ants and leeches 
coiiibme to render the lorcsls Liordeniig the Mekong impracticable. 
Peculiar spi'cic.s ol grubs and caterpillars destroy the cotton and 
colleo plantations of Cochin China The silkworni may be said to lie 
indigenous in Tongking. where there are several thousand acres of 
mulbeirv ttces. 

The llora is mter-tropical, and comprises nearly all tlie trees known 
111 China and Japan The bamboo i-. utiJi-£ed m buildmg and a 
\aticlv of other ways Formerly the leak was believed not to exist 
in the forests of Iiido-China, but it was tound some years ago in 
considerable abuiidnnc'’', and filautalions of it have been ma<l‘^*. 
Certiiin hard v\oods are used lor mar(|iietene and other ornamental 
work. Rubber is also exploited. Cotton, previously cultivated 111 
Coclim-Chiiia and Cambodia, gives excellent res'ults m Laos. Tea, 
of w Inch there are a certain number ol planUitions 111 the highlands 
u( Tongking and Annam, grows wnld in Upper Laos, and in qualily 
closely resembles the Pou-eurl or Pucul variety noted in Yun-nan. 
Cocoa, coffee and cotton are cultivated in Tongking and Cambodia. 
Cinnamon and cardamoms are gathered in T.aos and Annam. Ciround 
nuts, sesame, sugar canes, pepper, jute, tobacco and indigo are also 
grown The area under n<'e, wdiich is incomparably the most im- 
portant erop, is apjiroximately i ,750,000 acres. All Europc'an fruits 
and vegolanle.s hav'c Iveii iiitrodiiced into Tongking, and W'ith 
certain excejitions — the grape, for example- -succeed j>erfcctly. 
Me.asures taken to seenre the monopoly of opium have notably iii- 
creased the cultivation of the jxippy. 

People.- The population of French Inclo-China falls into 
five chief divisions — tlie Annamese, forming Ute bulk of the 
population in Annam, Tongking and Cochin-China and four- 
fifths of that of the whole country ; the Khmers or Cambodians ; 
tlie Chains of southern Annam ; the Thais, including the 
Laotians ; and the autochthonous tribes cla.‘-.sed by the other 
inhabitants as Mois or Khas (" savages "). Driven into the 
interior by the now dominant races, these older people have 
mixed and blended with the peoples whom they found there, 
and new tril'ies have arisen, intermingled with fugitives from 
China, Annum and even Siam. In the north of Tongking 1 
people of Laos origin occur— the Thos round Kaobang, the I 
Muongs in the mountains bordering the Red river. When i 
mixed with Chinese the Muongs and the Thos arc known as 
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the Hung-dans, MSns and Miens. The Muongs are bigger 4md 
stronger than the Annamese, their eyes often almost atraight. 
They have square foreliead.s, large faces and promineilft. cheek* 
bones. In the centre and south of the lndo-('hinese mciuntam 
chain are found, under a multiplicity of names— Phoii^ti^Sy 
Souis, Bah-nan, Bolovens, Stiengs, Mors, Kongs, &€.-^poopJb 
of Malayan origin mixed with alf the races of IndchOiina. Lftcw 
is inhabited by an essentially miscellaneous population*— falliiig 
into three main groups — the Thais ; various aboriginal peopiei^ 
classed as Khfts; and the Moos and Yaos, tribes of Chmede 
origin. 

Religions . — The Annamese religion is a somewhat vague and' 
ver\^ tolerant Buddhism, which in practice resolves itself chiefly 
into the worship of ancestors. Certain ceremonies performed 
in ('ambodia resemble distantly the Brahminical cult. The 
Roman Catholic religion has been introduced by missionaries. 
The course of its history has not been free from catastrophes 
and accidents. There is an apostolical vicariate in Cochin- 
China, one in Cambodia and several mission stations in Tongking, 
Two of these missions are mainly conducted by Spanish priests. 

Ad mini sir al ion . taking its present form the govern- 
mental organization of Indo-China underwent many changes. 
Originally Cochin-China, the only French possession in the 
peninsula, was a colony directly administered, like other colonies, 
by the ministry of marine, and its earliest governors were 
admirals. Later, as further conquests were effected, Tong- 
king and Cambodia were subjected to the regime of a protect- 
orate somewhat ill-defined, and placed under the authority of 
residents-general. The seat of the resident-general of Tongking 
w’as at Hanoi ; of Cambodia, at Pnom-Penh. The govern- 
ment of the colonies ha^’ing been transferred (1880) from the 
ministry of marine to tlie ministry of commerce, and in 1894 
to the newly created ministry of the colonies, the control of the 
residencies pa.ssed gradually into the hands of civil agents. 
Cochin-China, which already by the decree of the 8th of 
Feliruary 1880 had been endowed with a colonial council, had 
a municipality, a chamber of commerce, and even a deputy 
in the French parliament. There had thus been three distinct 
states, each with its owm ruler and government. But by the 
decrees of the 17th of October and the 3rd of November 1887 
the unity of Indo-Cbina was determined. By decree of October 
the post of director of the interior of Cochin-China was done 
away with and replaced by that of lieutenant-governor under 
the immediate authority of a governor -general. The functions 
and powers of the latter official were, however, but vaguely 
defined before the decree of the 21st of April i8yi, which con- 
ferred on M. J. M. A. de Lanessan, appointed governor-general, 
the most extensive powers. The residenls-gmcrai of Tongking, 
Annam and Cambodia, and the lieutenant-governor of Cochin- 
China, as well as the military authorities, were placed under him. 
But this change of policy, which put an end to Uic system of 
ex|)editioriS and minor militar>^ operations, and restricted the 
tx>wer of the resident. s whilst restoring to the mandarins ai share 
of authority, was unwelcome to numerous interests, which, 
combining, secured the abrupt recall of M. de Lanessan on the 
2Qth of December 1894. The decree of the 21st of April 1891 
was not, however, revoked, but the powers it conferred were 
restricted. After the appointment of M. Doumer, successor 
to M. Rousseau, who died on the 10th of December 1896, 
tliis decree was again put in force on the former scale, and in 
i8()8 it was supplemented by the decrees of the 3rd and 3if8t of 
July, which detinitcly established the political and financial 
unity of Indo-China. The governor-general is the sole inter- 
mediary between the Indo-Chinese Union and the home govern- 
ment, the powers of which, with few restrictions, are (Megatcd 
to him. As supreme administrative and military authoi^, 
he directly controls the civil services, and, though prohibited 
from commanding in the field, disposes of the land ftnd sea 
I forces in the country. Hi.s diplomatic negotiations with foreign 
I powers must be carried on under the authorization and sur- 
i veillance of the home authorities. The governor-gentrai is 
assisted by the Superior Council of Indo-China, which nHMlts 
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monthly, and as reorganized by the decree of the 8th of August 
1898 is composed as follows : the governor-general (president) ; 
the general commanding as head of the troops ; the rear-admiral 
commanding the naval squadron of the Far East ; the lieutenant- 
governor of Cochin-China ; the residents superior of Tongking, 
Annam, Cambodia and Laos ; the director-general of finances ; 
the director of the contrdle financier ; the head of the judicial 
service of Indo-China ; the director-general of the customs 
and excise of Indo-China ; the director.s-general of agriculture^ 
forests and commerce ; of public works ; of posts and telegraphs ; 
of health ; and of public instruction ; the treasurer-general 
of Indo-China ; the director of the school of medicine at Hanoi ; 
the president of the colonial council of ( ochin-China ; the 
presidents ol the chambers of commerce of Saigon, Hanoi and 
Hai-Phong ; the presidents of the united chambers of commerce 
and agriculture ol Annam and Cambodia ; the presidents of 
the chambers of agriculture of I'ongking and Cochin-China : 
four influential natives ; the chief of the cabinet and the governor- 
general's secretary. I'his list sufficiently indicates the depart- 
mental services, by means of which the general government is 
carried on. The vSuperior (huncil meets not only at Hanoi, 
the seat of the go\'ernment, but also at Saigon, Hu6 and Pnom- 
penh. It delegates its powers to a “ {)ermanent commission ” 
consisting of thirteen of its members, and dispensing with the 
attendance of the local authorities of regions other than those 
inw'hich the place of meeting is situated. The Superior Council 
meets annually to recei^'e the general budget and the local 
budgets which “ must be accepted by the governor-general at 
a session of the Superior ('ouncil.” ^ It must also be consulted 
on the distribution of militaiy^ credits, and on the credits to be 
devoted to public works. The contrdle financier, which scrutinizes 
and sanctions all measures of the public services involving 
outlay ol money, is dependent on tl»e ministry of the colonies. 
Its returns have to be communicated to the governor-general. 

The governor-general is also assisted 1 ))' a “ council ot delence,” 
comprising the chief military and naval authorities. 

Ju'^tue . — The whole of Indo-China is, in principle, subject to 
Flench justice, represented by a court of appeal and a certain 
number of tribunals Before iHtiK the administration of justice 
was not centralized There was a court of appeal at Hanoi, and 
another at Saigon. But the decree of the 8th of August 1808 
established one court of appeal for 1' reiich Indo-China : two chambers 
sitting at Saigon and the other two at Hanoi. Three tribunals of 
commerce an established at Saigon, Hanoi and Hai Phong. There 
are courts ol hrst instance at Saigon, My-'Cho, Vmh-Long, Ben-Tn*. 
C'hau-Doc, Kaiitho, Soc-Trang, Tra-viiili, Loug-Xuyen for Cochin- 
China, at Pnom-T'eiih foi Caml>odia, and at Hanoi and Hai-Phong 
for Tongking 'J'hese coiirlb are supplemented by juges de pai\ 
in Cochin-China, and there are de fmix at Nam-Dinh (Tongking) 
and I'ourane ; elsewhere m the protectorates the residents perform 
judicial functions. There are criminal courts at Saigon, My-Tho, 
Vinh-Long and Long-Xuyen in Cochin-China, at Hanoi in Tongking 
and at Pnom- Penh ni Cambodia, In Cochin-China Anname.se law 
is administered in the French courts in .suits between natives, but 
native tribunals have been superseded. In Annam-Tongkmg, out- 
side the sphere of the French tribunals, the natives are .subject to 
Annamese justice, represented in each province by a mandarin, 
called the An Sat, and in Cambodia the natives are subject to the 
native tribunals, At the same time, whenever a French subject or 
European or other foreigner is a party in an affair, French justice 
ontv is com]>etent. 

Public The order of the gth of September i8g8 placed the 

public works of Indo-China under the " direct authority of the 
governor-general as regards works entered lo the general budget 
account." There is a director of public works in Indo-China at 
Saigon, a director of engineering in the other countries. In 1805 
a ■' special service " was created in Tongking to coii.sider railway 
business 

Posts and TelegtapJis . — The country is dix'ided into two sections 
for the purposes of this .s^Tvice, the one comprising Annam, Tongking 
and Tipper Laos, the othei Cochin-China, Cambodia and Lower 
Laos The post and telegraph olTires in Indo-China number about 
three hundred. Tourane communicates by submarine cable with 
Amoy in China, thence with Vladivostok and Europe. 

The Army — Land Force — Tlie military services are under the 
authority of a general of division commanding in chief. The 
European troops in 1907 comprised four regiments of colonial 

^ This does not apply lo the budget of Cochin-China, which is 
voted by the colonial council and approved by the governor-general 
alone. 


infantry with 22 batteries of artillery (10 in Tongking and 12 in 
Cochin-China). The native troops, numbering over 18,000, com- 
prised four regiments of Tongkingese tirailleurs (sharp-shooters), 
two of Annamese, a battalion of Camliodian and a battalion of 
Chinese tirailleurs, a squadron of Annamese chasseurs or light horse 
and two companies of engineers. 

Sea Force, — Indo-Cliina is protected by the naval divdsion of the 
Far East. In addition five gunboats are stationed at Saigon and a 
third -cla.ss cruiser and some minor vessels at Hai-Fhong. 

The Pohctng of the country is performed by natives (the garde 
indigene) under European ofliccrs and by the gendarnierie coloniale, 
which is reinforced by native auxiliaries. 

Money, &c. — The monetary unit is the piastre, w'liich is ol variable 
value, having fallen from 4*50 francs to 2 40 franc.s and fluctuating 
round that figure. The chief native com is the sapek ol zinc or tin, 
six hundred of which .strung together form a ligature, a tenth of 
which is called a ticn. The piastre is worth 2700 sapeks. 'I'lie unit 
of w'eight, the picul, equals 60-4 kilos, (about 1331b) ; the ihuoi-moe 
equals -423 metre (about 17 in.), 

Education, — The Annamese are intelligent and have old intel- 
lectual and artistic traditions. In consequence the promotion of 
education has U^en assigned to a special council {Conseil de perfec- 
iionnement de V cnseignement) selected from Frenchmen and Asiatics 
particularly qualified for membetship. Among its preoccupations 
are the reconstitution of the .scliools of Chinese characters in Cochin- 
China, the remodelling of the programmes of the triennial examina- 
tions m Antiani and Tongking (see Annam) with a view to completing 
them with a summary knowledge of French and science, the im- 
})rovement ol the teaching given in the pagodas in Cambodia and 
Lao.s, and the foundation of a university cumpri.sing classes foi 
natives In 1906, m Cochin-China, where the largest sum (^43,000 
in iyo6) is devoted to instruction, 22,300 children receiv'ctl a French 
education 

Linance. — 'I'he unification ul the budget brought about by M. 
Dounier (decree of the 31st ol July 180S) .specially rontiibuted to 
that of the government. The financial .scheme is ba.sed on the 
political Ju.st as a single central government directs the various 
' local governments, so in addition to the general budget, comjJiising 
the revenue and exjreaditure of the siipremt* goveinmeut, there are 
several local budgets, ineluding the revenue and ex|»enditure in- 
cidental to the indi\-idudl jirovinces 

'J'he general budget m 1890 and igo.j is summarized below - 
Rei Cl pts , Expenditure, 

1899 .... ii,()fj8,77o ^T,f)^Q,8oo 

1904 .... 2,809,851 2,797,0-51 

While direct taxes, e g. tlie poll-tax and land tax or (in Cambodia) 
the tax on jiroducts, are the main sources of revenue for tlie local 
budgets, those for the general budget are the indirect taxes : 
(x) customs (;(,0iy,6i6 in 1904) I (2) “ regies " and other indirect 
taxes (;^ 1,733,836 in 1904), these including the excise on alcohol, the 
nionopolv of the purchase and sale of salt, and the monopoly of the 
purchase, manufacture and sale of opium 

The chief item.s of expenditure in xoo.j were the following : — 

Public Works i383,()8o 

Customs and " regies " .... (»i8,()34 

Nav-al and Military Service* 52 7, <><>3 

Loans- 41 7.421 . 

Shipping. — The following table show's the total toiiiiage uJ shipping 
entered and cleared at the ports of French Indo-Chma in 1903 and 
its distribution ov'er the count ri(‘v ol the Union -- 


Tonnage, 


Countrv. 1 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Cochin-China . 

i,ii7.f^54 

1,007,510 

Tongking .... 

242,119 

348,947 

Annum 

28,065 

26,406 

Cambodia .... 

2.520 , 

2,012 

Total .... 

I, .^89, 758 

1,384,873 


Over half the tonnage w'as French (098,178 tons entered) ; the 


2 This does not include the expenditure on account of the 3 % 
loan of ;^8,ooo,ooo, which is inscribed in a special account. The 
debt of the government-general of Indo-China is composed as 
follows : — 


1 

Nominal Capital. 

Nominal Capital 
in circulation on 
Jan. I, 7907. 

: 2 \ % Loan of 1 896 (Annam- 
Tongking) .... 

1 3§ % Loan of ;^8,ooo,ooo 
issued from 1809 to 1905 

^{3,678, 000 

;^3,342,8oo 

8,748,260 

8,f)^o,o()0 

Total .... 

/12, 426, 260 

^11,982,860 
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United Kingdom came second (284,277 tons) ; Germany, third 
(205,615 tons). 

Commerce . — The value of the trade of French Indo-China increased 
from £6, 796,000 in 1896 to ;^i6,933,ooo in 1905, its average annual 
value for the years 1896-1905 being ;^i2,2i3,ooo. 

The following table shows the movement of commerce in 1 905 : 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 1 

1 

France .... 

1 

1 

1,233,295 

^ 1 

5,547.881 ! 

French colonies . 

163,568 


240,423 ! 

Foreign countries 

5,704>257 

\ 5,440.156 

1 11,144,413 i 

Total .... 

10,182,411 

1 6,750,306 

16,932,717 j 


In 1905 the principal foreign countries from which goods were 
imported were : 


Hong Kong 

for 

,^'2,473,882^ 

Singapore 


.598,449 

China and Japan . . . . 

1 J 

L473,7^M 

Burma and Siam .... 

,, 

289,542 

Tlie British Isles .... 

,, 

141,381 

The United Stales 

,, 

126,425 

principal countries to which goods 

were 

exported were 

Hong Kong 

for 

^■1,7^6,597^ 

China and Japan .... 

,, 

497,288 

Singapore 

,, 

360,510 

Burma and Siam .... 

,, 

80,071 

Th(“ British Isles .... 

,, 

55.530 

principal imports were : 



When t 

for 

(214,156 

Rice 

,, 

226,755 

Raw opium 

,, 

271,582 

Raw cotton 


167,020 

Wine 


340,027 

Pit coal 


206,221 

Petroleum 

, , 

388.163 

Gold 

H 

203,369 

Iron anrl steel .... 

,, 

353,214 

Tin 


526,428 

Cotton thread .... 


672,040 

Jute tissues . . . . 

,, 

251.255 

Cotton tissues .... 


922,250 

Silk tissues 


241.113 

Paper 

,, 

544.631 

Metal-work 

,, 

1,170,576 

Arms, powder and ammunition . 


170,882 

principal exports were : 



Dried fish, salt and smoked 

for 

/:i5I.4I5 

Kice ...... 

,, 

2.848,389 

Pepper 

,, 

214.297 

Pit coal 

,, 

182,077 

Tin 

,, 

553.914 

('otton thread .... 

,, 

421,162 


The customs tariff is substantially the same as that of France, 
severe import duties being levied on foreign goods. French goods 
pay no import duty and goods exported thither are exempt from 
export duty, with the exception of sugar, which is regulated by 
special legislation, and of various other eolonial products {e g. coffee, 
cocoa, tea, vanilla, pepper) which pay half tlie duty applicable to 
similar foreign products according to the minimum tariff. Goods 
from French colonies pay no import duty About 53 % of the 
imports, comprising nearly all manufactured goods of European 
origin, come from I'rance. China, Japan and Singapore are the 
other chief sources of imports The Bank of Indo-China (capital 
^1,440,000) besides receiving deposits and discounting bills, i.s.sues 
bank-notes and has, till 1920, the privilege of lending money on 
security. 

CommuuicatioHs — The railway communications of French Indo- 
China comprise lines from Hai- Phong to Lao -Kay, continued 
thence via the Nam-'l'e valley to Yun-nan ; from Hanoi northward 
to Lang-Son and south to Vinh ; from Tourane to Kwang-'l'ri via 
Hu6 and from Kan-Tho (Cochin-China )to Khanh-Hoa (Annam) via 
My-Tho, Saigon, Bieii-lloa and Jiring with branches to Phan-Tiet 
and Phan-Rang. The three last are the completed sections of a 
line which will unite Tongking with Cochin-China. The towns in 
the deltas of the Mekong and Red river are united by a network of 
canals. The mandarin road following the coast line of Annam 
connects Tongking with Cochin-China, but the easiest means of 
communication between these two territories is by sea, the voyage 
from Saigon to Tourane lasting three days, that from Tourane to 
Hai-Phong, thirty hours 

History . — The beginning of French influence in Indo-China 
dates from 1787, when a treaty was concluded between Gia- 

* The transit trade between Hong Kong and Yun-nan via Tong- 
king is of considerable importance (see Tonoking). 
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long, king of Annam {q.v.)j and the king of France, whereby 
Tourane and the island of Pulo-Condore were ceded to the 
latter. The successors of Gia-long were averse from French 
influence and instituted persecutions of the Christian missionaries 
and natives, which led, in the reign of Tu-duc in 1858, to the 
arrival at Tourane of a French and Spanish fleet. The capture 
of that town ww followed early in 1859 by the storming of 
Saigon, which Rigault de Genouilly, the French admiral, chose 
as his base of operations. The French and Spanish were, however, 
too few to take the offensive, and were forced to submit to a 
blockade, conducted by the Annamese general Nguyen Tri 
Phuong, at the head of 20,000 troops. It was not till February 
1861 that reinforcements under Admiral Charner reached 
Saigon, and the Annamese were defeated and My-Tho taken. 
A revolt against Tu-duc in Tongking, and the stoppage of the 
rice supplies from Cochin-China, obliged the king to subrnit, 
in 1862, to a treaty by which three provinces of Cochin-China 
were ceded and other concessions accorded to France. However, 
it was only after further military operations that Tu-duc con- 
sented to the ratification of the treaty. In 1863 Admiral de 
la Grandi^re was appointed governor of Cochin-China and in 
the same year France established her protectorate over Cam- 
bodia. It was under La Grandi^re that the exploration of 
Mekong was undertaken (sec Garnikr, M. J. F.) and that in 
1867 the three provinces ol Cochin-China left to Annam were 
annexed. French intervention in Tongking, which began with 
the expedition of Francois Gamier to Hanoi in 1873, culminated 
after a costly and tedious war (see Tongking) in the treaties 
of 1883 and 1884, whereby Annam and Tongking passed under 
the protectorate of France. The latter treaty, though its 
provisions were subsequently much modified, remains theoretic- 
ally the basis of the present administration of Annam. 

From 1884 onwards the history of Indo-China may be divided 
into two distinct periods, characteristic of the political conception 
and governmental system adopted by the French government. 
In the first period, 1884-1891, the French agents in Tongking 
and Indo-China generally proceeded under cover of the treaty 
of 1884 with the definite conquest and annexation of Tongking 
and also Annam. Cochin-China itself openly designed to seize 
the southern provinces of Annam, upon the borders of which 
it lay. This policy, momentarily checked by the war with 
China, was vigorously, even violently, resumed after the treaty 
of Tientsin (June 1885). The citadel of Hue was occupied in 
July 1885 by General de Courcy. I'he Annamese government 
forthwith decided upon rebellion. An improvised attack upon 
the French troops was led by the ministers Thu-yet and Thu-ong. 
The revolt was promptly suppressed. The regent Thu-yet and 
the king Ham-N ghi (crowned in August 1884) fled. At this 
time the French government, following a very widespread error, 
regarded Tongking and Annam as two distinct countries, in- 
habited by populations hostile to each other, and considered 
the Tongkingese as the oppressed vassals of the Annamese 
conqueror. To conquer Annam, it was said, would liberate 
Tongking. This misconception produced the worst consequences . 
With the flight of the king civil war commenced in Annam. 
The fxjople of Tongking, whose submission the court of Hu^ 
had not dared to demand, began to rise. Taking advantage of 
this state of anarchy, pirates of the Black Flag, Chinese deserters 
and Tongkingese rebels devastated the country. The occupa- 
tion of Tongking became a prolonged warfare, in which 25,000 
French, compelled to guard innumerable posts, had to oppose 
an intangible enemy, appearing by night, vanishing by day, 
and practising brigandage rather than war. The military 
expenditure, met neither by commerce, which had become 
impossible, nor taxation, which the Annamese could not pay 
nor the French receive, resulted in heavy deficits. The resident- 
general, Paul Bert, who hoped to gain the confidence of the 
! mandarins by kindness and goodwill, did not succeed in pre- 
! venting, or even moderating, the action of the military regime. 

! Than-quan, Hon-Koi, Lao-Kay, Pak-Lun and Kao-^Bang were 
i occupied, but the troops were driven back to the delta and almost 
1 invested in the towns. Disappointed in his hopes and worn out 
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ratber fey anxiety than work, Paul Bert succumbed to his 
troubles in November it88i6, seven months aftca* his arrival in 
the country. His successors possessed neither the strength 
nor the insight necessary to grapple with the situation. M. 
Constans, however, appointed “ provisional ” governor-general 
after the death of M. Fiiippini. succeeded to a certain extent 
in rmving commerce in the towns of the delta. MM. Richaud, 
Hihoiird and Piquet, successors of M. Constans, were all powerless 
to deal with the imintemipted “ bush-hghting " and the aug- 
mentation of the deficit, for no sooner was the latter covered 
by grants from the mother country than it began to grow again. 
At the dose of the financial year in i8go France had paid 13,000,000 I 
francs. In April 1801 the deficit again approached the sum of 
12,000,000 francs. The rebels lield almost all the della provinces, 
their capitals excepted, and from Hanoi itself tlie governor- 
general could see tlie smoke of burning villages at the \'erv gates 
of his capital. 

At this point a c omplete cliange of polic)’ took place. M. de 
Lanessan, a Paris deputy sent on a mission in the course ol 1887, 
made himself acquainted with the government and the cxiurt 
of Hue. He recognized the absolute falsity of the story which 
represented the 'longkiiigesc as the oppressed subjects of the 
Annamese. He demonstrated the consanguinity of the popula- 
tions, and after intercourse with the legents, or ministers, of 
Hue he realized that the pacification of the country depended 
upon harmonious relations being established between the general 
government and the court. Appointed governor-general with 
the fullest powers on the 21st ot April j8qi, he presented Itimseif 
at Hue, concluded with the (omat an agreement based on the 
principle of a “ loc al protectorate,” and reassured the court, 
up to this point uneasy under menace of annexation. The 
comat shortl)’ issued a proclamation under the great royal seal, 
never hitherto attached to an> of the public acts imposed upon 
the king by the governors, who had been unaware of its 
existence. In this proclamation the king ordered all his subjects 
to obey tlie governor-general and to respect him, and commanded 
rebels to lay down arms. The effect was inunediate— disorders 
in the delta ceased. The pirates alone, in revolt against the 
king 0,1 Annam and all authority, continued their brigandage. 
But the governor-general instituted four “ military districts,” 
the commanders oi which were commissioned to "destroy the 
pirates. At the sanie time he placed a force of native police, 
the Itnh co, at the disposal of the mandarins, hitherto regarded 
with suspicion and inteniionully depnved of all means of action. 
Order was restored within the delta. In the mountainous 
districts infested by pirates roads were opened and posts 
established. Hie chief haunts of the pirates were demolished, 
and during 1893 the foremost pirate chiefs ga\’e in their sub- 
mission. The Indo-Chinese budget regained its balance. On 
the Chinese frontier agreements were concluded with Marshal 
Sou, in rxmimand of the Chinese forces, regarding the simultaneous 
repression of piracy in both countries. But on the Mekong 
difliculties arose with tlic Siamese. For centuries Siam had 
occupied the right l.>arik of the Mekoi^, and her troops had 
crossed the river and occupied the left bank. Luang- Prabang 
was in the hands of the Siamese, who liad also established posts 
at Stung-treng and elsewhere. Friction occurred between the 
French agents and Siamese soldiery . After the death of Inspector 
Crosguriu on the 5th of June 1893 the French government 
occupied Stung-treng amJ Khong. France demanded explana- 
tions and redress at Bangkok, but the court refusing concessioas, 
an ultimatum was presented to tine king by M. Pavie, French 
minister to Siam. 'I’he terms of tlie ultimatum not having been 
complied with within the given time, the French flotilla, con- 
sistmgof the gunboats 'LT.iconstanl ” and “ LaCom^tc/’ crossed 
the bar of the Menam on 13U1 July 1893, forced the entrance 
ol tile channel, and anchoied at Bangkok, before the French 
legation. A second ultimatum was then presented. It contained 
the following conditions -First, the occupation of Chaiitabun 
by the French until the Siamese should have entirely evacuated 
the left bank of the Mekong ; secondly, tlie Siamese to be 
interdicted from maintaining military forces at Battambang, 


Siem-Reop, and generally from establishing fortified positions 
within 15^ m. of the right bank of the Mekong ; thirdly, Siam 
to be interdicted from having armed boats on the great lake 
lonle-Sap, This agreement was executed immediately, the 
Laotians being eager parties to it. On the 29th of September 
1893 the king of Luang-Prabang made his submission to the 
French government, and besought it to use its influence with 
the court of Siam for the return to their families of the sons 
of princes and mandarins then in schools al Bangkok. 'File 
Siamese evacuated the left bank of the Mekong, and France 
took possession of Laos, a treaty, on the basis of the ultimatum, 
being signed on the 1st of October 1893. The disputes to which 
this affair with Siam had given rise lietween France and (meat 
Britain were amicably settled b}' an agreement concluded on 
the 15th of January 1896. This “ declaration,” virtually 
ratifying the treaty concluded in 1893 between France and 
Siam, settled the limits of the zones of influence of the two 
contractir^ powers in the north of the Mekong regions and on 
the frontiers of Siam and P)urma. Great Britain resigned to 
France the regions of the Muong-Sing which she had previously 
occupied. The great part of Siam included in the M^nam 
basin was declared neutral, as also the Me-piiig basin in the north, 
Meklong Pechalniri and Bang I'a Kong rivers in the south! 
Ihe neutral zone, 15^ m. wide on the right bank of the Mekong, 
was loriuully recognized. 

In 1904, by a new Franco-Siamese treaty setting aside that of 
i 8(>3. ( hantabun w'as CN acuated and Ihe neutral z(me renounced 
in return for the cession of the pro\ inces of Bas.sac and Meliipre 
and the district of ])ansai (comprising the portion of Luang 
Prabang on the right bank oi the Mekong) and the maritime 
district of Krat. By a further comcnlion in 1907 Siam ceded 
the prox'inces oi Baltanibang, Siem-Keap and Sisophon, uiid 
received in return the maritime province of Krai and the district 
of Dansai ceded m 1904. At the same time France abandoned 
all designs on territory oi Siam by guing up certain areas 
obtaineci for the purposes of railway Ixiilding on the right bank 
of the Mekong. 

After the recall of M. de Lanessan in 1804 (see abov('), and 
before his successor, M. Rousseau, was able to acquaint himscll 
fully with the condition of the countr>^, military expeditions 
began again and the deficit soon reappeared. Tranquillit)’, 
however, t>eing restored, attention was given to public works. 
(Jii the 1 2th of October 1895 M. Rousseau left to ask jiarliament 
to vote a loan of 100,000,000 francs. On the 10th of February 
1896 a law was passed authorizing a loan of 80,000,000 francs, 
and on the 14th of March 1896 an oftice for the financial control 
of the government-general of Indo-China was established. In 
the interval a J'Yench company had obtained from China a 
concession to prolong the railway from Langsun to Lungchow 
on a tributary of the Canton river. M. Rousseau, who died 
on the loth of December 1896, W'as replaced by M. Doumer, 
previously minister of finance, under whose go^’cmmellt was 
realized, as has been before slated, the union of Indo-China. 
On the 20th of December 1898 M. Doumer obtained from 
parliament authorization to contract a loan of 200,000,000 
francs, the proceeds of which were appropriated to the construc- 
tion of railway lines. 

Authoriueb.-*M. J. F. Gamier. Voyage d' exploration en Iftdo- 
C htne (Paris, 187.^ I }• M. A. do Lane.ssan, L' Indc/^Ckine fratifaise 
(Pans, 1889) ; P. Doumer, V Indo-Ckine panfaisc (Souvenirs) (Paris, 
iQos) ; F. Bernard, Jndo Chnie (Paris, igoi), L Salaiin, I/lndo^Ckinr 
(Pans, 1Q03): A. Girault, Pnneipci, de coloni 'Nation ei de l/i’tslatiim 
colonial^ {VKtih, 1907) ; M. Petit, Lrs Colonies fram^aises {2 vols , Paris, 
1902); J. C. Gervais Courtellemont, L* Indo-Chine (Paris, 1902) ; a! 
Neton, JC Indo-Cfnne et .<>om auenir dconomicfue (Paris, T904) ; A. I’avio^ 
MtssiOft Paine Indo-Chine (1879-1895); Gdo^raphie et vovages (Pans^ 
1901-1906); H Lorin , Lrt y'rawce ' puissance coloviale {PaTiH,igo6)', m! 
Monnier, Lrt Tour d'Aste: Co€h^nch1ne, Annam, Tonkin (Paris, 1899); 
E. Bonhoure, VJndO’Chtm (Paris, tqoo) ; R Castex, Les Rwages 
indo~chtnoh (Paris, 1904) ; L. dc Reiuach, Le Laos (Paris, 1902) 
(this work gives a very complete bibliography); Annuatre gMral 
admimsiratif, commercial et industriel de V J ndo-Chine (Hanoi) ; 
Revue Indochmois (Hanoi); C. Madrolle, Guide-Books (Pans, 1904- 
1907) ; Builetxn iiconomiqut de ITndo^Chinc (Saigon). 

(J.M. A. del. ; R. T. R.) 
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INDO-EUROPEAN LANOUAOES. The Indo-European (I.E.) 
languages arc a family of kindred dialects spread over a large 
part of Europe, and of Asia as far as India. 

The main branches so far identified fall easily into two groups 
of four. These groups Bxy. distinguished from one another by the 
treatment of certain original guttural sounds, i^r), g, kh, gh, 
which one group shows as consonants, while the other converts 
them into sibilants. The variation is well shown in the word for 
“ hundred : Or. ^-Karov, Lat. centum^ Old Irish rH ; Sanskrit 
iatam, Zend saUitij Lithuanian sziifitas, Old Bulgarian (Old ecclesi- 
astical Slavonic) sulo. In the first three the consonant is a hard 
guttural (the Romans said kmiuni, not sefUum), in the others it is 
a sibilant (the l.ithuanian ss is the Knghsh sk). 

The first group (gcneralR known as the retttunhgrmp) is the 
Western and entirely European group, the second (generally 
known as the ^a/^w/-group) with one exception lies to the cast of 
the cenium-gTOup and much its largest part is situated in Asia. 
To the centum-group belong (i) Greek ; (2) the Italic languages, 
including Latin, Oscan, Umbrian and various minor dialects of 
ancient Italy ; (3) Celtic, including (a) the Q-Celtic languages, 
Irish, Manx and Scx)tch Gaelic, (b) the P-Celtic, including the 
language of ancient Gaul, Welsh, Cornish and Breton : the 
differentiation, which exists also in the Italic languages, turning 
upon the treatment of original kw sounds, which all the Italic 
language^ save Latin and the little-known h'aliscan and the 
{h) group of the ( cltir languages change to p. With these go 
(4) the Germanic or leiitonic languages, including (a) Gothic, 
(/>) tlic Scan(!ina\ian languages, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
Icelandic — differentiated in jiistorical times out of a single 
language, Old Norse, -'(c) West Germanic, including h'nglish 
and Frisian, I-ow Frankish (Irom which spring modem Dutch 
and Fkinisli), Low and High German. 

'lb the .s«i 5 ^w-group belongs (1) Aryan or Indo-Iranian, in- 
cluding {(:) Sanskrit, with its descendants, (b) Zend, and {c) Old 
Persian, from whicii is ultimately descended Modern Persian, 
largely modified, however, by Arabic words. This group is often 
divided into two sub-groups, I ndo-Aryan, including the languages 
oi India, and Iranian, used as a general title for Zend and Old 
Persian as tlie languages of ancient Iran. Although the sounds 
of lnd()-Ar}^an and Iranian differ considerably, phrases of the 
earliest form of the one c.an be transliterated into the other 
without change in vorabulary or syntax. (2) ib the west of these 
lies .Armenian, which is so full of borrowed Iranian words that only 
in 1875 was it successfully differentiated by Hubschmann as an 
independent language. It is probably related to, or the descend- 
ant f, the ancient Phrygian, which spread into Asia from I'hracc 
by the migration of tribes across the Hellespont. Of ancient 
Thracian unfortunately we know very little. (3) North of the 
Black Sea, and widping its borders in all directions, conijes the 
great Balto-Sla\'onic group. In this there are two brunches 
somewhat resembling the division between Indo-Aryan and 
Iranian. Here three small dialects on the south-east coast 
of the Baltic form the first group, Lithuanian, Lettish and Old 
Prus.sian, the last being extinct since the 17th century. The 
Slavonic languages proper themselves fall into two ^oups : 
(a) an Eastern and Southern group, including Old Bulgarian, the 
ecclesiastical language first known from the latter part of the 9tli 
century a.d. ; Russian in its varieties of Great Russian, White 
Russian and Little Russian or Ruthenian ; and Servian and 
Slovene, which extend to the Adriatic, {b) The we.stcrn group 
includes Polish with minor dialects, Czech or Bohemian, also with 
minor languajjes in the group, and Sorb. In the satem division 
is also included (4) Albanian, which like Armenian is much mixed 
with foreign elements -‘ Latin, Greek, Turkish and Slavonic. The 
relation between it and the ancient Illyrian is not clear. 

Besides the languages m-mtioned there are many others now 
extinct or of which little is known — r.g. Venctic, found in clearly 
written inscriptions with a distinctive alphabet in north-eastern 
Italy ; Messapian, in the heel of Italy, which is supposed to have 
been connected with the ancient Illyrian : and possibly also the 
unknown tongue which has been found recently on several 
inscriptions in Crete and seems to have been the language of the 
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pre-Hellenic population, the finds apparently oonfirming the 
statcnicnt of Herodotus (vii. 170) that the earlier population 
survived in later times only at Pracsos and Polichne. Names 
of deities worshipped by the Aryan branch are reported to have 
been discovered in the German excavations at Boghaz-Keui 
(anc. Pteria, q,v.) in Cappadocia ; names of kings appear in widely 
separated areas elsewhere in Asia,^ and a lan^age not hitlierto 
known has recently been found in excavations in Turkestan 
and diristened by its first investigators Tocharish.^ So far as 
yet ascertained, Tocharish seems to be a mongrel dialect pro- 
duced by an intermixture of peoples speaking respectively an 
LE. language and a language of an entirely different origin. 
The stems of the words are clearly in many cases I.E,, but the 
terminations are no less clearly ahen to this family of languages. 
It is remarkable that some of its words, like ku, “ dog,” have 
a hard k, while the other languages of this stock in Asia, so 
far as at present known, belong to the saiem-group, and have 
in such words replaced the k by a sibilant. 

Till the Utter part of the r8th century it was the universal 
practice to refer all languages ultimately to a Hebrew origin, 
beeau.se Hebrew, being the language of the Bible, was assumed, 
with reference to the early chapters of Genesis, to be the original 
I language. Even on these premises the argument was unsound, 
i for the same authority also recorded a confusion of tongues at 
Babel, so that it was unreasonable to expect that languages thus 
violently metamorphosed could be referred .so easily at a later 
period to the same original. 'I'he first person to indicate very 
briefly the existence of the Indo-European family, though he 
gave it no distinctive name, was Sir William Jones in his address 
to the Bengal Oriental Society in i78(). Being a skilled linguist, 
he recognized that Sanskrit must be of the same origin as 
Greek, Latin, 'leutonic (Germanic) and possibly Celtic (Astnitc 
Researches, i. p. 422 ; Works of Sir W. Jones, i. p. 26, London, 
G99)- Unfortunately Sir William Jones s views as to the re- 
lationship of the languages were not adopted for many years by 
later investigators. He had said quite definitely, ” No philologer 
could examine them all three (Sanskrit, Greek and Latin) 
without believing them to have sprung from .some common source, 
which perhaps no longer exists.” Friedrich Schlegel, who learnt 
Sanskrit from Alexander Hamilton m Paris nearly twenty years 
later, .started the view that Sanslerit, instead of being the sister, 
v/as the mother of the other languages, a mistake which, 
though long since refuted in all philological works, has been 
most persistent. 

Curiously enough the history of the niuncs given to the famil}' 
is obscure. The carlie.st known occurrence of the word “ Indo- 
European” is in an article in the Quarterly Revieiv for 1813 
by Dr Thomas Young. 'Phe term has been in use in English and 
in E'rcnrh almo.st continuously since tliat date. But a glance 
at Dr YoungV. article will show that he included under Indo- 
European many languages like Basque, Etruscan and Arabian 
(his term fur Semitic), which certainly do not belong to this family 
of languages at all ; and if the term is taken to mean, as it would 
seem to imply, all the languages spoken in India and I'mrope, it 
is undoubtedly a misnomer. There are many languages in 
India, as those of the Dravidians in Southern India and those 
of Northern Assam, which do not belong to this family. On the 
other hand there are many languages belonging to the family 
which exist outside both India and Europe — Zend, Old Persian, 
Armenian, Phrygian, to say nothing of languages recently dis- 
covered. The term most c-ommonly used in Germany is ” Indo- 
Germanic.” This was employed by Klaproth as early as 1823. 
It is .said not to have beer\ invented by him, but by whom and 

^ E. Meyer, Sitzungsberuktc der Berliner Akademie (igo8, pp. 14 ft.), 
and more iully m Kuhn's ZeUschrtfi (xlii pp. 17 • ^l^^ iresckichte 

des Altertums (1. 2, 2ncl ed. pp. 807 ff.). 

^ Sieg und Sicgliag, “ Tocharisch, die Sprachc der Indoskythen " 
{Sitzb d, Berl Ah. 1908, pp 915 ft ). 

” No. xix. p. 255, “ Another ancient and extensive class of 
languages, united by a greater nuntl^er of resemblances than can 
well be altogether accidental, may be denominated the Indo-Euro- 
pean, comprehending the Indian, the West Asiatic, and almost all 
the Euiopean languages " 
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when it was invented is not quite ascertained.' It is an attempt 
to name the family by its most easterly and most westerly links. 
At the time when it was invented it had not yet been settled 
whether Celtic was or was not a member of this family. But 
in any case the term would not have been wrong, for members of 
the Germanic stock have been settled for above a thousand years 
in Iceland, the most westerly land of Europe, and for the last 
four centuries have increasingly dominated the continent of 
America. As has been pointed out by Professor Buck of Chicago 
{Classical Rmeiv, xviii. p. 400), owing to the German method 
of pronouncing eu as ot, the word “ Indo-Germanic ’ is easier for 
a German to pronounce than “ Indo-European, ” Attempts 
to dis(’over a more accurate and less ponderous term, such as 

Indo-C'eltic ” or “ Celtindic,” have not met with popular 
favour. Aryan (q.v.) is conveniently brief, but is wanted as 
the proper term for the most easterly branch of the family. 
What is wanted is a term which does not confuse ethnological 
and linguistic ideas. Not all speakers of any given language 
are necessarily of the same stock. In ancient Rome Latin must 
have been spoken by many slaves or sons of slaves who had no 
Latin blood in their bodies, though a slave if manumitted by his 
master might be the father or grandfather of a Roman citizen 
with full rights. Plautus and Terence were both aliens, the one 
an Umbrian, the other an African. The speakers of modern 
English are even a more multifarious body. A possible name 
for the family, implying only the speaking of a language of the 
stock without any reference to racial or national characteristics, 
could he obtained Irom the name ior man, so widely though 
perhaps not altogether universally diffused throughout the family 
— .Sanskrit 7 nrijs, Lithuanian wyras, Lut. Irish jer, Gothic 
7 vab\ Arc. If the speakers of these languages were called collec- 
tively Wiros, no confusion with ethnological theories need arise. 

It IS (.iislomary to talk of tlio roots, sti'iiis and suffixes of words 
in tlie Indo-European languages These languages are distinguished 
from languages like Chinese by the fact that in the great majority 
ot words sultixes can be sejiarated Jioni loots. Hut tlie distinction 
between them and the so-called agglutinative languages is one oi 
degree rather than of kind. In tlie agglutinative languages, or 
at any rate in some of them, some of the post-fixed elements have 
still an independent value. In the Indo Germanic languages no one 
can say what the meaning of the earliest sultixes was. Suffixes 
which have developed 111 individual languages or individual sections 
of this family of languages can often be traced, c.g. the often quoted 
-hood in i-rnghsli words like “ manhood," or the English -Iv in 
“ manly," which lias gradually extended till it is actually attached 
to its own jiarent Itkc in " likely " But all recent investigation goes 
to show that belore the Indo-European languages S'*paiated they 
possessed words with all the characteristics whicfi we recognize in 
substantives like the Latin dominus or verbs like the Greek ScLKwrai 
Oi , to jitil the same fact in another wav, by the comparative method 
it IS impossible to reach a i)eriod when the sjieakers of Indo European 
languages spoke in roots A ' root " is only a convenient philological 
abstraction ; it is merely the n-rniiant which is l« ft when all tlie 
elements that can be analysed are taken away : it is therefore only 
a kind of greatest common measure for a greater or smaller body of 
words expressing modifications of the same idea Thus, though by 
no means the eaiiu.'st form of the word, the English man might be 
t<iken as 11 k‘ "root" from which are derived by various suffixes 
manhood, manly, mannish, manful, manned (past tense), manned 
(jiarticipie), unman, mannikin, &c How far the suffixes which 
can be traced back to Indo-European time.s (ue to a time before the 
sejiaration ot the languages) had existence as separate entities it is 
imjxxssible to say. Prom what we see of the later history of the 
languages it is much more probable that botli forms and signification 
•were very largely the result of analogy. For in the making of new 
words analogy jduys a much larger part than any reference to general 
principles of formation or composition. New words are to a large 
extent, even in modern times, the invention of peisons unskilled in 
the history of language. 

The first to jioint out that the term Indo-European (or Indo- 
Germanic) was not used uniformly in one sense was Professor 
Kndschmer in his Einlntung in die Geschichte der grteohischen Sprachc 
(Gottingen, 1896), pp. 9 ft. It is in fact used in three senses, (i) 
Indo-European is treated as preceding and different from all its 
descendants, a single uniform speech without dialects. But, strictly, 
no such language can exist, ior even individual members of the 
same family differ from one another in pronunciation, vocabulary, 

^ Leo Meyer, “ Uber den Ursprung der Namen Indogermancn, 
Soiniten und Ugrofinner," in the Gdtttn^er gelehrte Nachnehten, philo- 
hgisch-historische Klasse, 1901, pp. 45.J If 


sentence formation, etc. Thus it appears impossible to ascertain 
what the Indo-European term for the numeral i was, since diflerent 
languages show at least four words for this, three of them presenting 
the same root with different suffixes : (a) Sanskrit eka ( = *o( - qUo - ) ; 
(6) Zend aeva. Old Persian aiva, Greek oZ-(f)o-s ( = *ot-\io~); {c) 
Greek otVi), " ace," Latin unus (older oenus), Old Irish oen, Gothic 
ains, Lithuanian vinas (where the initial v has no more etymological 
signification than the w which now begins the pronunciation of the 
English o«f), Old Bulgarian inu\ {d) Greek els, iv -s). But 

the Indo-European community must have had a word for the 
numeral since llie various languages agree in forms for the numerals 
2 to 10, and the original Indo-European people seem 10 have been 
able to count at least as far as 100, On the other hand, if the Indo- 
European language must have had dialects, the line of differentiation 
between it and its descendants becomes obliterated. (2) But even 
when a word is found very widely diffused over the area of the Indo- 
European languages, it is not justifiable to conclude that therefore 
the word must have belonged to the original language. The dis- 
persion of the Indo European people over the areas they now 
inhabit, or inhabited in the carlii*st times known to history, must 
have been gradual, and commerce or communication between 
diflerent branches must have always existed to some extent ; the 
word might thus have been transmitted from one community to 
another When a word is found 111 two branches which arc geo- 
graphically remote from one another and is not found in the inter- 
mediate area, the probability that the word is original is somewhat 
stnjiiger. But even in this case the originality of the word is by no 
means certain, for {a) the intervening branch or branchis which 
do not jiossess the word may merely have dropped it and replaced 
it by another ; {b) the geographical jiosition which tlie branches 
occupy in liistoncal times may not be their original position ; the 
branches w'liich do not j)Ossess the word may have forced UieniSt lves 
into the aiea they now occiqiy after they had dropjied the word; 
(r) if the linguistic communities which jiossiss the w'ord have a 
seaboard and the intervening communities liave not, the possibility 
of its transmission in connexion with early sea-borne commerce 
must be considered. At the dawn of European history the Phoe- 
nicians and the Etruscans are great seafareis ; at a later time the 
Varangians of the North penetrated to the Me hiei rani^an and as far 
as Constantinople ; in modern times s(*a-borne commerce brought 
to Europe words from the Caribbean Indians like potato and tobacco, 
and gave English a new word for maii-eatiiig savages-— 

Thus with Kretschmer we must distinguisli between what is common 
Indo-European and what is ongmal Indo-European in language, 
(.p A word may exist in several of the languages, and may have 
existed in them for a very long time, and yet not be Jndo-Kiuopean 
Helm {Das Sah, ed 2, 1901) rejects salt as an Indo-Eutojiean word 
becau.se it is not found in the .\ryan group, thougli in this case he 
IS piobably wtong, (a) bocausi;, as has been showui by I’lokssor 
Johannes Schmidt, its irregular declension (sal-d, genitive sal-nes) 
jioss.'sses characteristics of the oldest Indo-Eurojican words; (b) 
bec.'ui.se the great jilains of Iran are characterized by their great 
salliicss, .so that the Aryan branch did not pass through a country 
w'liere salt was unknown, although, according to Herodotus (1. i^l), 
the Persian did not use sail to season his food Since Kretschmer 
wrote, this argument has been used very extensively by iTotessor 
A. Meillet of Pans in his Dialcctes njdo-curop{'ens (Paris, 1908). 
In this treatise he brings fonvard arguments from a great variety 
of facts to show that in the oiiginal Indo European language there 
were dialects, the Aryan, Armenian, Ballo-Slavonic and Albanian, 
as W't* hav'e seen, forming an oriental group with novel charaetiTisties 
developed in common, although in various other characteristics they 
do not agree. Similarly Italic, Celtic and Germanic form a Western 
group, w’hile Greek agrees now with the one group now with the 
other, at some points being more intimatt'ly connected with Italic 
than Willi any other branch, at otheis inclining more towards the 
Aryan. This grouping, however, is by no means exclusive, members 
of either group having characteristics in common with individuals of 
the other groupi which they do not share with the other languages of 
their own group (Meillet, p. 131 ff.). 

From all this it is clear that in many cases it must be extremely 
uncertain what is original Indo-Eurojx’an and what is not. Some 
general characteristics can, however, be predicated from what is 
haniled down to u.s in the earliest forms of all or nearly all the existing 
languages, (i) The noun had certainly a large number of distinct 
cases in the singidar . nominative, accusative, genitive, ablative, 
locative, instrumental, dative.^ In the plural, however, there was 
less variety, the forms for dative and ablative being from the earliest 
tunes identical. In the dual, the oblicjue cases cannot 1)0 restored 
with certainty, so littl(‘ agreement is there between the languages. 
In the locative-singular the ending -i seems to have been of the 
nature of a post-position, because in various languages (notably in 
Sanskrit) forms appear without any suffix In the locative plural 
also the difference between the -$u of Sanskrit and early Lithuanian 
(Slavonic -fhu) on the one hand, and of -<Tt in Greek on the other, 

1 The vocative is not strictly speaking a case at all, for it stands 
outside the syntax of the sentence. It was originally an exclamatory 
form consisting of the bare stem without case suffix. In the plural 
the nominative is used to supply the lacking vocative form. 
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seems to be best explained by supposing that the -u and -i are post- 
positions, a conclusion which is strengthened by the Greek rule 
that -ff- between vowels disappears. In the instrumental singular 
and plural it is noticeable that there are two suffixes — one, repre- 
sented in Germanic and Balto-Slavonic only, beginning with the 
sound -m, the other, surviving in most of the other languages for 
the plural, going back to an Indo-European form beginning with 
'-hh. Professor Hirt of Leipzig has argued {Idg. Forschungen, v. 
pp. 251 ff.) that -bh- originally belonged to the instrumental plural 
(cf. the Lat. filiabus, omnibus, &c.), and the forms with -tw- to the 
dative and ablative. But this is merely a conjecture, which has no 
linguistic facts in its favour, for the -bi of the Latin dative tibi, 
which has parallel forms in many other languages, belongs to the 
pronouns, which show in their declension many differences from the 
declension of the noun (cf. also Brugmann, Grundriss (ed. 2), 11. 2, 
p. 120). (2) The adjective agrees with its noun in gender, number 
and case, thus introducing a superfluous element of agreement 
which is not found, e.g., in most of the agglutinative languages. 
Thus in phrases like the Greek ij Ka\^ K 6 pi/) or the Latin tlla 
pulchra puella the feminine gender is expressed three times, with no 
advantage, so far as can be detected, over the modern English, that 
fair maid, where it is not obviously expressed at all. In this respect 
and also in the employment of the same case endings for the plural 
as well as the singular, in the plural after a syllable expressing 
plurality, the agglutinative languages have a distinct .superiority 
over the Indo-European languages in their earliest forms. Some 
languages, like English and Modern Persian, have practically got rid 
of inflexion altogether and the present difficulty with it ; others, 
like modern German, as the result of phonetic and analogical changes 
have even intensified the difficulty. (3) In the personal pronouns, 
especially those of the first and second persorns, there is widely spread 
agreement but more in the singular than in the plural. Forms 
corresponding to the English / and thou, the Latin ego and fw, are 
practically universal. On the other hand the demonstrative pronoun.s 
vary very considerably. (4) The system of numerals (subject to 
slight discrepancies, as that regarding i mentioned above) is the 
same, at least up to 100, (5) In the verb there were at first two 

voices, the active and the middle, and three moods, the indicative, 
th<' subjunctive and the optative. It has been suggested by Professors 
Oertel and Morris in Harvard Studies, xvi. (p. loi, n. 3) that the simi- 
lar ily which exists between the earliest Greek and the earhest Aryan 
in the moods is the result of a longer common life between those two 
branches. But of this there is no proof, and the great difference in 
the treatment of the sounds by these two branches (see below) 
militate.s very strongly against the supposition. The tense forms 
indicated originally not relations m time but different kinds ol 
action. The distinctive forms are the present, the perfect, and the 
aorist. The present indicated that an action was in progress or 
continuous, the aorist on the other hand regarded the action as a 
whole and, as it were, summed it up. The aorist has sometimes 
lieen said to express instantaneous action, and so it does. But this 
IS not the es.sence of the aorist ; the aorist may be used also of a 
long continued action when it is regarded as a whole. Greek shows 
this very clearly. In Athenian official inscriptions it was usual to 
fix the dale of the record by stating at the commencement who was 
the chief magistrate (archon) of the year. This was expressed by 
the imperfect (hPX^)- l^ut when reference was made to a past 
arclionship, that was c.:pressed by the aorist (^p$f). The same 
characteristic is evident also in prohibitions ; thus, in Plato’s Apology 
of Socrates, uh OopvpiftarjTe is “ Do not begin to make a disturbance,” 
fxh Oopvp€iT€ is "Do not keep on making a disturbance.” These 
points are most easily illustrated from Greek, because Greek, better 
than the other languages, has kept the distinctive usages of both 
moods and tenses. The perfect as distinguished from the other forms 
expresses either repetition of the action, emphasis, or the state which 
results from the action expressed by the verb. Different languages 
regard this last in different ways. Sometimes the state resulting 
from the action is so characteristic that the perfect is almost an 
independent verb. Thus in Greek Krdofiai is ”1 acquire,” but 
Kh'TrjfxaL (the perfect) is ” I possess,” the result ol the action of 
acquiring. On the other hand the perfect may mean that the action 
has come to an end. This is specially common in Latin, as in Cicero’s 
famous announcement of the execution of the Catihuarian conspira- 
tors, — Vixerunt (” 'J‘hey have lived ” = " They are no more”). 
But it is by no means confined to Latin. The pluperfect, the past 
of the perfect, is a late development and can liardly be reckoned 
Indo-European. In Greek the forms clearly arise from adding aorist 
endings to a perfect stem. The forms of Latin are not yet com- 
pletely explained — but it is certain that the specially Latin meaning 
exiiressing something that was past at a time already past (relative 
time) IS a late growth. When Homeric Greek wishes to express this 
meaning it uses most frequently the aorist, but also the imperfect 
as well as the pluperfect, the notion of relative time being derived 
from the context. In the earliest Latin the pluperfect is not un- 
commonly used with the value of the aorist perfect. As regards 
the future it is difficult to say how far it was an original form. 
Some languages, like Germanic, preserve no original form for the 
future. When the present is found not to be distinctive enough, 
periphrastic forms come in. In other languages, like I-atin and 
Greek, there i.s constant confusion between subjunctive and future 
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forms. It is impossible to distinguish by their form between 
(future) and (subjunctive), oetween regam (future) and regam 
(subjunctive). A special future with a suffix -sjo- {svo) is found only 
with certainty in the Aryan group and the Baltic languages. The 
future perfect is, strictly speaking, only a future made from a perfect 
stem ; in the Latin sense it is certainly a late development, and 
even in early Latin, videro has occasionally no different meaning from 
videbo. The imperative, which was originally an exclamatory form 
to the verb, of the same kind as the vocative was to the noun, and 
which consisted simply of the verb stem without further suffixes, 
develo^d, partly on the analogy of the present and partly with the 
help ol adverbs, a complete paradigm. The infinitives of all the 
languages are noun cases, generally stereotyped in form and no 
longer in touch with a noun system, though this, c.g. in early Sanskrit, 
is not always true. The participles differ only from other adjectives 
in governing the same case as their verb ; and this is not an early 
distinction, for in the earliest Sanskrit all verbal nouns may govern 
the same case as their verb. 

The system here sketched in the barest outline tended steadily 
to fall into decay. The case system was not extensive enough to 
express even the commonest relations. Thus there was no means 
of distinguishing by the cases between starting from outside and 
starting from inside, ideas which, e-g. Finnish regards as requiring 
separate cases ; without a preposition it was impos.sible to distinguish 
IxTwecn on and in, though to the person concerned there is much 
difference, for example between being on a river and in a river. 
There are other difficulties of the same kind. These had to be got 
over by the use of adverbs. But no sooner had the adverbs become 
well established for the purpose of defining these local relations than 
the meaning was felt to exist more in the adverb than in the case 
ending. For this syntactical reason, as well as for mechanical 
reasons arising from accent (^.tc), the case system in some languages 
lell more and more into desuetude. In Sanskrit it has been kept 
entire, in Balto-Slavoiiic the only loss has been the disappearance of 
the original genitive and its replacement by the ablative. In Latin 
the locative has been confused with the genitive and the ablative, 
and the instrumental with the ablative. The loss of the locative as 
an independent case had not long preceded historical times, because 
It survives in Oscan, the kindred dialect of the neighbouring Cam- 
pania. Greek has confused ablative with genitive, except for one 
small relic recently discovered on an inscription at Delphi : in the 
consonant stems it has replaced the dative by the locative form and 
confused m it dative, locative and instrumental meamngs. In 
some other members of the family, e g. Germanic, the confusion has 
gone still farther. 

The late of the verb is similar, though the two paradigms do not 
necessarily decay at the same rate. J'hus Latin has modified its 
verb system much more than its noun system, and Greek, while 
reducing seriously its noun forms, shows a very elaborate verb 
system, which has no parallel except m the Aryan group. From the 
syntactical point of view, however, the Greek sy.stem is much 
superior to the Aryan, which has converted its perlect into a past 
tense in classical Sanskrit, and to a large extent lost grip of the 
moods. The decay m Aryan may be largely attributed to the power, 
wluch this group developed beyond any other, of making compounds 
which m practice took the place of subordinate sentence.s to a large 
extent. The causes for the modifications whicli the Latin verb 
system has undergone are more obscure, but they are shared not 
only by its immediate neighbours the other Italic dialects, but also 
to a great degree by the more remote Celtic dialects. 

The origin and spread of the Indo-European languages has 
long been, and remains, a vexed que.stion. No sooner had Bopp 
laid the foundation of Comparative Philology^ in his great work, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1833-1835, than this 
question began to be seriously considered. The earlier writers 
agreed in regarding Asia as the original home of the speakers 
of these languages. For this belief there were various grounds, 
— statements in the Biblical record, the greater originality 
(according to Schlegel) of Sanskrit, the absurd belief that the 
migration.s of mankind always proceeded toward.s the west. 
The view propounded by an Fmglish philologist. Dr K. G. 
Latham, that the original home was in Europe, was scouted 
by one of the most eminent writers on the subject — Victor Hchn 
— as lunacy possible only to one who lived in a country of cranks. 
Latham’s view was first put forward in 1851, and in half a 
century opinion had almost universally come over to his side. 
Max Muller indeed to the last held to the view that the Lome 
was “ somewhere in Asia,'’ and Professor Johannes Schmidt 
of Berlin, in a paper read before the Oriental Congress at Stock- 
holm in 1889, argued for a close contact between early Indo- 
European and Assyrian civilization, from the borrowing of one 
or two words and the existence of duodecimal elements in the 
Indo-European numeral system side by side with the prevalent 
decimal system — the dozen, the gross, the long hundred (120), &c. 
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At 6o the systems crossed, and 6o was a very characteristic 
element in Assyrian numeration, whence come our minutes and 
seconds and many other units. ^ 

Even before Latham a Belgian geologist, d'Omalius d’Halloy, in 
1848 luid raised objections to the theory of the Asiatic origin of the 
Indo-Europeaiib, but his \'ic\vs remained unheeded. In 1 804 he 
brought tliree questions before the Socidti^ cVantliropolo^ie of Paris : 
(1*) What are the proofs of the Asiatic origin of Europeans? (2) Have 
not iiifiectional languages passed from Europe to A.sia rather tlnin 
from Asia to Europe ? (3) Are not the speakers of G.’ltic languages 
the descendants of the autochtlionous peoples of Western Europe? 
(Rcinach, op. cit. p. ^8). Broca in lepljniig to d’Omalius emphasized 
the fact which has'^bcicii too often forgotten in this controversv, 
tliat race and language are not necessarily identical. In^ t8o8 
Professor Beiifey of Gottingen argued for the south-east of Europe 
as the oiigmal liome, while Ludwig Gcuger in 1871 iilaced it lu 
Crcrmau)', a view which 111 later times lias had not a icw supporters. 

Truth to tell, however, we are not y<'l ready to fix the site of the 
original home. Before this can be done, many factors as yet im- 
perfectly known must be more completely ascertained. Tlie pre- 
historic conditions of Northern, Western, Central and Sonth-caslern 
Eurojie have been candidly mver.tigated, but imjiortanl new dis- 
coveries are still cunliuiially being made. Investigation of o1h<T 
parts ot Europe is less complet<‘, and prehistc)ric conditions in 
Asia are at pieseut very imperfectly known. In Western 
Europe two juidii.storic races are known, the ])alaeolitluc and the 
neohtlnc. The Joriiicr, distinguished by their great skill m drawing 
figures of aiiiinals, especially the hor^e, the i’eiu(le(T, and the mam- 
moth, preceded the period of the (heat Icc Age which rendered 
Northern Europe to the latitude of Loudon and Lkulin uninhabitable 
for a period, the length of which, as of all geological ages, cannot 
drhmtely be ascertaiiu'd. Eor the present ]mrpose. Jiowever, tins is 
of less im})ortance. becau.si' it is not claimed that tin Indo-Fatropean 
stock IS ol so great antiquity. But when the ice again retreated it 
must have been long before Nortlnnu Europe could have maintained 
a population of human beings. Tlie disappearance of the surface’ 
ice mu.st have been followed b}' a long period wiien icc slid remained 
underground, and tlie surface was occupied by swumps and liarren 
tundras, as Northeni Siberia is now'. When a iiuman population once 
more occupied Northern Europe it is hupossible toestimale in years. 

'I'hc problem may be attaeked from the ojipusite direction. How 
long w'ould It have taken for the ludo-Euroiican slock to spread from 
its original home to its modem areas ol occupation ? borne recent 
writers say tixat it is unnecessary to carry the- stock back farther 
than 2300 n.c.— a period vvjir:i the civilizations ol Egypt and Meso- 
potamia were alteady ancient. Whercviu the original home was 
situated, tJiis date is probably fixed too low'. The discussion, more- 
over, IS in danger not only of moving in one vicious circle but m two 
(a) Tiic term “ Indo-European stock " necessarily implie.s race, but 
why might not the language have been from the earliest times at 
winch we can trace it tlie language of a mixed race ? {b) It is usual 
to as.sume that the Indo-European slock w'as tall and blond, in 
lact much as the classical WTiters describe the carl) Germans. But 
the truth of tins hypothesis is much more difficult to demonstrate. 
In most countries knowm to tlie audents where blond hair evaded, 
at the present day dark or brown hair is much more in evidence. 
Moreover the colour of fair hair often varies from childhood to middle 
hie, and the flaxen hair of youth is very frequently replaced by a 
mueh darkm- shade in the adult. It has been ottcu pomtrd out that 
many of Homer's hemes are xanihoi, and it is frequently argued 
that’taj^(f6? means blend. Tlii^-, however, is anything but ceitain, 
even when Vacher de Eapouge has collected all tlie passages m 
ancient writers vvluch bear upon the subject. When Diodorus 
(v. 32) w'lsiies to describe the children of the Galatae, by whom 
apparently he means the Germans, he says that their liair as children 
IS generally white, but as they prow up it is assimilated to the colour 
of their tatliers. The ethnological argumcul as to long-headed 
and ‘^fiort-j leaded races (dolicliocei)halic and brachycephalic) seems 
untrustw'orthy, because in countries descrjl)ed as dolichocephalic 
short skulls abound and vice versa. Moreover this classification, to 
winch mueli more attention has been devoted than its mventorRetzius 
ever intended, is in itself unsatisfactory. The relation between the 
length and breadth of tlie head without considm’ation of the total 
size IS clearly an unsatisfactory criterion. It is true that to the 
mathematician f or g or are of identical I’aluc, but, if it be also 
generally true that mental and physical energy are dependent on 
the size and weiglit of the bram, then the mere mathematical relation 
berivecn length and bivadth is ol less importance than the size of the 
quantities. Anthropologists appear now' to recognize this themselves. 

The aTgnment from physical geography seems more important. 
But here also no certain answer can be obtained till more is known 
of the conditions, lu early times, of the eastern pait of the area. 


According to Ratzel * the Caspian was once very much largex than 
it is now, and to the north of it there extended a great area of swamp, 
which made it practically impossible for the Inclo-Euroi>eau race 
to have crossed north of tlie Caspian from either continent to the 
oilier. At an early period the Caspian and Black Sea were con- 
nected, and the Sea ol Marmora and the Dardanelles were repre- 
sented by a river wiiich entered the Aegean at a point near tlie 
island of Andros. Wliile the nortlieni Aegean was still land divided 
only by a nver, it is dear that migration from Bouth-easuem Europe* 
to Asia Minor, or reversely, might have taken place with ease. 
Even in much lator times the Dardanelles have formed no serious 
barrier to migration in either direction. At the dawn ol history, 
Thracian tribes crossed it and iounded, it seems, the Phrygian and 
Anncnian stock in Asia Mmor ; the Gaul.s at a later time followed 
the same road, as did Alexander the Great a generation carher, 
At the end of the middle ages, Asia sent by way ol Uie Dardanelles 
the invading Turks into Europe. The Greeks, a nation ol sea- 
larers, on the other hand reached Asia directly acro.ss tlie Aegean, 
using the islands, as it were, as atepping-stones. 

Though much more attention ha.s been devoted to the subject by 
recent writers than was earlier the practice, it is doubtful whether 
migration by seu lias even now been assigned its full importance. 
The most mysterious people ol antiquity, the Pelasgiaiifa, do not seem 
to be m all cases the same stock, as their name appears merely to 
mean “ the people of the sea,” UeXaffyoL reprt.'scntmg an earlier 
TTfXays-ATOi, where TTfXttyf is the weak lorm of tlie stem ot viXayos, 
“ .sea,” and ‘KOI the ending so frequent in tlie names of peoples. 
A parallel to the sound changes muy be .seen in for '“fjUy-orKu, 

by the sklc of ixLy-vvfxi. As time goes on, evidence seems more and 
more to fond to coufinn tlie truth of the great migrations by sea, 
recorded by Herodotus, of Lydians to Etruria, of Eteocrctans both 
to east and west. An argument in favour of tlie original Indo- 
Europeans being seated m north-western Germany has betm de- 
veloped by G. Ko.ssinna {Zcitsihrtfl jiir Ethnologic, 1902, pp. 161-222) 
from the forms and ornamentation of ancient pottery. It has 
certainly not been generally received with favour, and as Kossmna 
him.salf affirms that tlie classification ol prehistonc pottery m still 
an undeveloped science, liis theory is clearly at present miequal to 
the weight ot such a superstructiu e as he would build upon it. As 
the allied .sciences are not prepared with an answer, it is necessarj' 
to fall back upon the Indo-European languages themselves. The 
attempt lias often been made to ascertain both the position ol the 
original home ami the .stage ot civilization wfiich the original com- 
munity had reached from a con.sideration of the vocabulary lor 
plants and animals common to the variou.s lauguag<*s of the indo- 
E^iiropeau family. But the experience of rt’cent centuries w'arns us 
to be wary in the application of this argument. II w'e cut off all 
past history and regard the language of the pre.sejit day as v\e have 
perforce to regaid our earhe.st records, two of the words most widely 
diHseminated ^amongst tlie Indo-European people of Europe are 
iohaeco and potato. Without historical records it w'ould be im- 
possible for \is to discover that these words in then earliest European 
form had bec’ii borrowed from the Canbbean Indians. Mo.st languages 
tend to adopt with an imported product the name given to it by its 
produrcj.s, though frequently misunderstanding arises, as in the 
case of the two words mentioned, the potato being properly the yam, 
and tobacco being properly tlie pipe, while petum or peian (cp. 
petunia) was the plant. “ 

The first treatise in whicli an attempt was made to work out the 
primitive Indo-European civilisation in detail was Adolphe Pictet’s 
Le.s Origines tndo-europUnnes ou les Ar) as primitifi, (1839. i8(>3). 
The idyllic condition.s in which, according to Rctet, early Indo- 
European man subBi.sted were accepted and extended by many 
enthn.siastie successors. The father, the protector of the family 
{pater irom pd, protect), and the mother {mater irom ma, to produce) 
were surrounded b)^ their children (Skt. pntra), v/hose name imphed 
that they kept everything clean and neat The daughter was the 
milkmaid (Bkt duhUa from dnh, milk), while the brother (Skt. 
hhrdtdr), derived from the root of ferre, " bear,” was the natural pro- 
tector of liis bister, wdiose name, with some liesitation, is decided to 
mean ” she who dwells with her brother,” the notion of brother 
and sister marriage being, however, summarily rejected (11 p. 365). 
The uncle and aunt are a second father and mother to the family, 
and for this leason nepvb, Skt. napdt, is both nephew and grandson. 
The life of such families w-as pastoral but not nomad ; there was a 
farmstead where the w'omen w^ere busied with housewifery and 
butter-making, w-hile tho men drove their flocks ahelcl The ox, the 
hor.se, the sheep, the gout and the pig were domesticated as well as 
the dog and the farmyard fowls, but it was in oxen that their chief 
wealth consisted. Hence a cow was offered to an honoured guest, 
COW’S were the object of armed raids upon their neighbours, and 
when a member of the family died, a cow was killed to accompany 
him in the next w'orld. E'.ven the phenomena of nature to their 


* F('r the history of the controversy see the excellent summary in 
Salomon Rinnach’s VOrxgine des Arvens : Historic d'une contrmierse 
(1892). Max Muller’s latest views are contained in his biographies 
of Words and the Home of the Aryas (1888). See Schmidt’s Du 
Urheimat der Indogermmien uy%d das europdtsche Zahlsystem (1890). 


2 ” Geograplu.sche Priifung der Tatsaclien fiber den Ursprung der 
Volker Europas ” {Bcnchte der k. sdchstschen Ges, d. Wissenschaften^ 
1900, p. 34 ff.). 

* See the essay on " Evolution and the Science of lyanguagc,” in 
Darwtn and Modern Science (1969); PP- 5^4 
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naive imaginations could be represented by cows : the clouds of 
heaven were cows whose milk nourished the earth, the stars were a 
herd with the sun as the bull amongst them, the earth was a cow 
yielding her increase. Befoi^e the original community, which ex- 
tended over a wide area with Bactna for its centre, had broken 
up, agriculture had begun, and barley, if not other cereals, and 
various leguminous plants were cultivated. Oxen drew the plough 
and the wagon. Industry also had developed with the introduction 
of agriculture ; tlie carpenter with a variety of tools appears to con- 
struct farm implements, buildings and furniture, and the smith is 
no less busy. Implements liad begun with stone, but by tins time 
were made of bronze if not of iron, for the metals gold, silver, copper, 
tin were certainly known. Spinning and weaving had also begun ; 
pottery was well developed. The nocks and herds and agriculture 
supplied food with plenty of variety ; fermented liquors, mead, 
probably wine and perhaps lH‘>er, were used, not always in moderation. 
A great variety of military weapons had been mvented, but geo- 
graphical reasons prevented navigation from developing in Bactria. 
Towns existed and fortilied places. The people were organized in 
claas, the clans m tribes. At the head of all, though not in the most 
primitive epoch, was the king, who reigned not by hereditary right, 
but by election. Though money had not yet been invented, exchange 
and barter nourished ; there were horrovvc'VK and lenders, andpro2>(*riy 
passed from father to son. Thougli we have no definite information 
as lo their laws, justice was administered ; iimrder, theft and fraud 
were imnished with death, imprisonment or fine {Rdsume ghUral 
at end of vol. ii ). 

Further investigation, however, did not coiilirm this ideally happy 
foim of primitive civilization. Many of 1’ictet‘s etymologies were 
erroneous, many of liis deductions based on very uncertain evidence. 
No recent writer adopts Pictet’s views of the Indo Kuropcaii family. 
But his list of domestu.ated animals is apiu'oximfitc.iy correct, if 
donicstication i.s used loosely simply of animals thal might be kejit 
by the Indo - Furopean man about his homestead. Even at the 
present day domestication means difTerenl things in the case of 
dilicrent animals. A [)ig is not domesticated as a dog is ; in areas 
hke the Hebrides or western Ireland, wheie cattle and human beings 
sliarc the two ends of the .same building, domestication means some- 
thing very cjillercnl from tfie treatment of large herds on a farm 
extending to many hundreds ol acres. In other respects the height 
of the civilization was vastly exaggerated. That the Indo-European 
peojile were agricultural as well as pastoral seems higlily probable. 
But as Heraclides says of the Athainancs {Ffu^nienla lust. Grace. 
ii. 2Jo), the women were tin* agriculturists, while the men were 
shejiherd-i. Agriculture liegins on a very small scale with the dibbling 
by means of a jiointed .stick of a few seeds of .some plant wliich the 
women recognize as useiul either for food or medicine, and is possible 
only when the jjeople have ceased to be <ib.solutoly uoinad and have 
fixed settlements for continuous penod.s of some length. The 
pastoral habit is broken down in men only by starvation, if the 
pastui e-larids become loo cramfied through an excessive increase of 
J)oj)ulation or are sciz(>(l by a conqueroi. As has been well said, 
” ol all the ordinary meams of gaining a livelihood --with the ex- 
ception perhaps of mining -agriculture is the most laborious, and i.s 
never voluntarily adoptoq by men who have not been accustomed 
to it from their childliood ’ (Mackenzie Wallace, Russia, new ed. 
i. p. in relating the conversion of the Bashkir Tatars to agn- 
culture). F.ven the plough, m the primitive form of a tree stump 
with two branches, one loriiiiiig the handle, the other the pole, was 
develojied, and lo this period may belong the representations in rock 
carvings in S\veden and the Alps of a pair of oxen in the plough 
(S, Muller, Murdische AltcrtumJiunde, i zof, ; Dechelette, Manual 
d'archeolo^ia, ii. pp 492 ff ). The Tndo-F.uiopean civilization m its 
beginnings apparently belongs to the chalcolithic period (sometimes 
described by the barbarous term of Italian origin enaoJtlhic) wdien 
copper, if not bronze had come in, but the use of stone for many 
liurpobes had not yet gone out. Whik: primitive Indo-European 
man apparently knew, as has been said, the horse, ox, sheep, goat, 
|)ig and dog, it is to be observed that in their wild state at least 
these animals do not all affect the same kind of area. The Iiorse 
is an animal of the open plain ; the foal always accompanies the 
mother, for tP first its neck is too short to allow it to graze, and the 
mare, unhke the cow% has no large udder in which to carry a great 
supply of milk. The cow, on the other hand, hides her calf in a brake 
when she goes to graze, and is more a woodland animal. The pig's 
natural habitat is the forest where beech mast , acorns, or chestnuts 
are jiluntiful. The goat is a climber and afiects the heights, while 
the sheep also prefers short grass to tlie richer pasturCvS suited to 
kine. I'o collect and tame all those animals implies control of an 
extensjv'e and varied area. 

What of the trees known to primitive Indo-European man ? On 
this the greater part of the arguments regarding the original home 
have turned. The name for the beech extends through a considerable 
number of Indo - liuroiXian languages, and it has generally been 
assumed that the beech must have been known from the first and 
therefore mu.st have been a tree which flourished in the onginal 
home. Now the habitat of the beech is to the west of a line drawn 
from Kdnigsberg to the Crimea. The argument assumes that its 
distribution was always the same. But nothing is more certain 
than that in cbllcrcni ages different trees succeed one another on 
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the same soil. In the neat mooses of north-east Scotland are fomul 
the trunks of vast oaks which have no paraliel among the trees 
which grow m the same district now, where the oak has a Jiard 
struggle to hve at all, and where expenence teaches the planter that 
coniferous trees will be more successful. On the coast of Denmark 
in the same way the conifer has replaced the beech since the days of 
the " kitchen middens," frean which so much information as to the 
primitive inhabitants of that area has been obtamod. But with 
regard to the n^es of trees there are two serious pitfalls which it is 
ditUcult to avoid, (o) It is common to give a tree the name of 
another which in habit it resembles. In England the oriental plane 
does not grow frotsly north of the Trent ; accordingly, iaither north 
the sycamore, which has a leaf that a casual observer might think 
similar, has usurped the name of the piano, {b) In the case of the 
beech (Lat. fagus), the corresponding Greek word i)riy 6 % does not 
mean beech but oak, or possibly, if one may judge from the magnificent 
trees of north-west Greece, the chestnut. It has been suggested that 
the word is connected with the verb tpaysiu to oat, so that it was 
originally the tree witli edible fruit and could thus be specialized in 
ciiherent senses in dilicrent areas. If, however, Bartholomae's 
connexion of the Kuid bits, “dm" {Idg, Forschungen, ix, 271) be 
correct, there can be no relation between (hayelr and ^yl)s, but the 
latter comes from a root *bhdu^, in which the g would become r 
among the satem languages. The birch is a more widely spread troe 
tlian the beech, growing as luxuriantly in the Himalayas as in 
western Europe, but notwithstanding, the Latm fraxinus, which is 
almost certainly of the same origin, means noi btrch but ash, while 
the word akin to ash (Gr. ditnj) appears in Latin without the A 
suffix as os- in Latin ornuSy " mountain ash, ' for an earlier *osinoSy 
cp. Old Bulgarian jasenu (the j has no etymological value), Welsh 
and Cormsh onntn, from an original Celtic *onna from *o.%-nd. One 
of the most w’ldcly spread tree names is the word tree itself, which 
apj>ears in a variety of forms, Gr dpi)?, Goth irtu ; Skt. ddru, 
bcc., which IS sometimes as m Greek specially limited to the oak, 
while the Iiulian deodar [deva-ddru) is a conifer. O. Schrader, who 
in his remarkable book, bpraclmrgletcjiung und Urgeschichte (1E83, 
3rd ed., 190O 1907), locates the original homo in southern Jtussia, 
would allow the original community (li. p. 178) to lie partly ^^qthin, 
jmrtly withoul the bcoch line. 'J'iic only otlier tree the name of 
which IS widely spread is the willow : Ihc English with, mthv, Lat. 
vxtex, Gr. iria for Lithuanian urytis, Zend vaSii. Otherwise 

the words for trees aie limited to a small number of languages, and 
the me^ng in diftcrcnt languages is widely dilferent, as Gr. Adrtj, 
" pme," Old High German hntUy " linden," witli which go the Latm 
ImteVy " boat," and Lithuanian lenid, " board." The lime troe and 
the birch do not exist m Cirocce, and the Latm betula is a borrowing 
from Gauhsh (Irish bathe), the native v;ord fraxinus, a.-' we have 
seen, being used for the ash. 'i he equation of the Latin iaxus, " yew," 
with Gr. ru.^or, " bow," is no doubt corrc'ct ; Schrader's equation 
of Skt. dhanvan, "bow," with the German tanm^ "fir," must, if 
correct, .show at lea.st a change ot material, for no wood is hiss well 
adajiled for a bow than fir. I'hc only conclusion that can be drawn 
with apparent certainty from the names ot trees is that tlie original 
settlements were not in the southern peninsulas of Europe. 

Some of the names for cultivated plants are widely sjiread, but like 
the names of trees do not always indicate the same thing, Ihis is 
not surprising if we consider that the word corn, within the Teutonic 
languages alone, means wheat in England, oats in bcotland, rye in 
Ciermany, barley in Sweden, maize in the United States of America. 
Thus the Skt. vdva means com or barley, in Zend com (modern 
Persian javy barley, but in the language of the Ossetes yew, yem is 
millet), the Gk fed is spelt, the Lithuanian ;awaT corn, the Irish 
iorfui barley (Schrader, Spraehvorgletchung,^ ii. p. r88), 'I'hc word 
bcrc or bailey itself is widely spread in Europe — Latin /ar, spelt, 
Goth, banzeins, "of barley," Olcl I'lorse harr, Old Slav, /itini, a kind 
of millet {itnd.). But the onginal habitat of the cultivated grain 
plants has not yet been cleaily established, and circumstances of 
many kinds may occasion a change in the kind of gram cultivated, 
provided another can bo found suitable to tlie chmatc. In early 
England it is clcai’ that tlie prevalent crop was barley, tor barn is the 
bere-em or barley-house. 

The earliest tree-fruits found in Europe are apparently those 
discovered by Edouard Piette at Mas d'Azil in a stratum which he 
places between palaeohthic and neolithic "J'hey included nuts, 
plums, birdcherry, sloe, &c., and along wnth tliem was a httle heap 
of grains of wheat. If I^iette’s observ'ations are correct, this find 
must go back to a date long preceding the fruits found by Hecr in 
the pile - dwellings of Switzerland, Here also cherry-stones were 
found, though the modern cheriy is .said to have been imported 
first by Lucullus in the first contury d.c . from Ccrasu.s in Pontus, 
whence its name. In the pile-dwellmgr. a considerable number of 
apples were found. The}' were generally cut up into two or three 
pieces, apparently to be dried for winter use. In all probabihty they 
were wild ajiples of the variety Pirus silvatica^ which is found 
the whole of Central Europe from north to south (Busehan, Vor- 
ge seine hthchc Botanik, p. lOO). 'I'hc original habiiat of the apple is 
uncertain, but it is supposed to b ir digenons at any rate south of 
the Black Sea (Schrader, Reallexikon, s.v. Apfsibimm). The hUtoxy 
of the uame is obscure ; it is often connected with tlie Campanian 
town Abella, whicli Virgil {Aeneid, vii. 740) calls malifera, " apple- 
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bearing." Here also the material for fixing the site of the original 
habitat is untrustworthy. 

The attempt has been made to limit the possible area by a con- 
sideration of three animals which arc said not to occur in certain 
parts of it — (a) the eel, which is said not to be found in the Black Sea ; 
(6) the honey bee, which is not found in that part of Central Asia 
drained by the Oxus and J axartes ; (r) the tortoise, which is not found 
in northern areas. From evidence collected by Schrader from a 
specialist at Bucharest {Sprachiergletchunf;,^ ii. p. 147) eels are found 
in the Black Sea. The argument, therefore, for excluding the area 
which drains into the Black Sea from the possible habitat of the 
primitive Indo-European community falls to the ground Honey 
was certainly familiar at an early age, as is shown by the occurrence 
of the word Ski. mddhu^ (ir, (here the meaning ha.s 

shifted from mead to wine), Irish mid, English mead, Old Slav rnedit, 
Lithuanian medus honey, midtis mead. Schrader, who is the first 
to utilize the name of the tortoise in this argument, points out {op. 
fit. ]). 148) that forms from the same root occur in both a lentum and 
a satem language—Gr. Old Slav. HlVy ieluvl — but 

that while it reache.s far north in eastern Europi', it does not pass the 
4hth parallel of latitude in western Europe. This argument would 
make not only ilie German .site for the original liome which is sup- 
]K)rted by Kb.ssinna and Hirt impossible, hut also that of Scandi- 
navia contended for by Penka. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the arguments for any given 
area are not conclusive. In the great i)ldin which extcmls acro.ss 
luirope north of the Alps and Carpathians and across Asianorth ol the 
Hindu Kush there are finv geographical obstacles to prevent the rapid 
sjiread of peoples born any part of its area to any other, and, as we 
have seen, the Celts and the Hungarians, cS:e., have, in the historical 
period, demonstrated the rapidity with which such migratio.is 
could he made. Such niigralio.i may po;^il)ly account lor the ap- 
pearance ol a people using a centum language so far east us Turke.stan. 
But our inioi niation tis to Tochari.sh is still too fragmentary to decide 
the qiiesljoil. It is impossible here to discu.ss at any length the 
lelations between the separate Indo-European languages, a subject 
which lias formed, from somewhat difterent points of view, the 
subject oi Kretschmer's EinlcUung tv die tjcsrhichte dcr grtechtschen 
Sprache and Meillet's Lcs Dtalectes indo-euYopM‘nnei>. 

Bini.TocRAiuiY -- Besides the articles on the separate languages in 
this ICncyclopaedia the lollowing woiks are the most important for 
consultation . K Brugmann (phonology and morphology) and B. 
Delbnick (syntax), Orundnss der verglen lienden Grammatik der 
indogermanisihen Spradien (1886-1900), ed. 2, vol 1. (1897); of 
vol. 11. two large parts, including the stem formation and in- 
flexion of tlie noun, the pronoun and the numerals, have been pub- 
lislit'd in ifjoi) and 1909, A shorter work by Brugmann, Kurze 
fcrgleichendc hrammatik der indogermanisihen Sprachen, dealing 
mainl)' with Sanskrit, Greek, l.atin, Germanic and Slavonic, 
appeared in tlirei' parts m I902-I9<»3. A good but less elaborate 
work IS A Meillet, Introduction d I’Hudfi eomparattve des langua 
tndo-europeemu's (1903, 2nd ed. 1908). For the ethnological 
argument . W. Z. Kipley, J he Races of Europe {1900) ; G. Sergi, 

I he Mediterranean Race (English edition, 1901) Other works, 
now largely superseded, winch deal wiHi tins argument are K. Penka, 
Origincs Ariacac (i88-t), and Die Herkunfi der Artcr (i88f)). and 1 . 
Tay lor, 7 he Origin of the A ryans , n . d. ( i 890) . The ethnologists are no 
more in agreement than the philologists. For the arguments mainly 
from the linguistic side .see especially O Schrader, Sprachvergleichung 
und Vrgcsichichte (p'd eel., 2yols,, 1900-1907) — the second edition was 
translated into English by Dr F B Jevons under the title Pre^ 
historic AntiquHu'S of the Aryan Peoples (tHqo); RcaUe.\ikon dcr 
indogcrmanischen Altertum.^kunde (1901) ; M. Much, Die Heimat der 
Jndogermanen (hio2, 2nd ed. 1904) ; E. de Michelis, L’Origine degli 
Indo-euYopei (190 p ; H, Hirt, Die Indogermanen (2 vols., IQ05- 
1907) : S. Feist, Europa im Lichte der V orge schichtc und die Ergeb~ 
nissr der vevgleiehendcn tndogermaiitschen Sprachwissenschaft, 1910, 
in W. Sicglin's Quellcn und Forschungen cur alien Geschichte und 
Geographic. Important for special sections of this cpiestion are S. 
Muller, Nordische Altertumskunde (2 vols., 1897-1898), and Urge- 
srhiifitc Europas (1903) ; V. Hehn, Kulturpfianzen und Haustiere 
(1870), 7th ed. edited liy O. Schrader, with contiibutions on botany 
by A. Engler (1902) ; J. Hoops, Waldhdume und Kulturpflanzen im 
germanischcn Altertum (1905). Delbnick has devoted a special 
monograph to the I.-E. names of relationships, from wlnchhe shows 
that the I -E. family was patriarclial, ncA matriarchal [Die idg 
Verwandtschaftsnamcn, E. Meyei , from 'J'ocharish being a 

centum language, has revived with reserve the hypothesis ol the 
Asiatic origin {Geschuhtc des Alteriumsf^ I. 2, p 801) (P. Gi.) 

INDOLE» or Benzopyrrol, (yi^N, a substance first prepared 
by A. Baeyer in 1868. It may be synthetically obtained by 
distilling oxindole with zinc dust ; by heating ortho- 

nitnx'innamic acid with potash and iron filings : by the reduction 
of indigo blue ; by the action of sodium ethylate on urtho- 
aminochlorstyrene ; by boiling aniline with dichloracetalclchydc ; 
by the dry distillation of ortho-tolyloxamic acid ; by heating | 
aniline with dichloraee tai : by di.stilling a mixture of calcium | 
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folate and calcium anilidoacetate ; and by heating pyruvic 
acid phenyl hydrazone with anhydrous zinc chloride. It is 
also formed in the pancreatic fermentation of albumen, and, 
in small quantities, by passing the vapours of mono- and dialkyl- 
anilines through a red-hot tube. It crystallizes in shining 
leaflets, which melt at 52^ C. and boil at 245® C. (with decom- 
position), and is volatile in a current of steam. It is a feeble 
base, is readily resinified by acids, forms a picrate and gives 
a cherry-red coloration with a pine shaving. Many derivatives 
of indole are known. 

INDONESIAN, a tenn invented by James Richardson Logan 
to describe the light-coloured non-Malay inhabitants of the 
Eastern Archipelago. It now denotes all those peoples of 
Malaysia and Polynesia who arc not to be classified as Malays 
or Papuans, but are of Caucasic type. Among these are the 
Battaks of north Sumatra ; many of the Bornean Dyaks and 
Philippine Islanders, and the large brown race of east Polyne.sia 
which includes Samoans, Maoris, 'fongans, Tahitians, Marquesas 
Islanders and the Plawaiians. 

See J. Richardson Logan, The Languages and Ethnology of the 
Indian Archipelago (1857). 

INDORE, a native state of India in the central India agency, 
comprising the dominions of the Maharaja llolkar. Its area, 
exclusive of guaranteed holdings on which it lia.s claims, is 
9500 sq. m. and the population in igoi was 850.690, showing 
a decrease of 23% in the decade, owing to the results of 
famine. As in the case of most slates in central India llie 
territor)^ is not homogeneous, but distributed over several 
political charges. It has portions in four out of the seven charge.s 
of central India, and in one small portion in the Rajpiitana 
agency. The Vindhya range travcrse.s the S. division of the stale 
in a direction from east to we.st, a small part of the territory 
lying to the north of the mountains, but by much the larger 
part to the south. The latter is a portion of the valley of the 
Nerbudda, and is bounded on the south by the Satpura hills. 
Ba.sa!l and other volcanic formations predominate in both 
ranges, although there is also much sandstone. The Nerbudda 
flows through the state; and the valley at Mandlesar, in the 
central part, is between Ooo and 700 ft. above the .sea. The 
revenue is estimated at £350,000. The metre gauge railway 
from Khandwa to Mhow and Indore cii \ , continued to Neemucli 
and Ajmere, was constructed in 1876. 

The state had its origin in an assignment of lands made early 
in the j8th century to Malhar Rao llolkar, who held a command 
in the army of the Mahratta Pe.shw^a. Of the Dhangar or shepherd 
caste, he was born in 1694 at the village of Ilol near Poona, 
and from this circumstance the family derives its surname 
of Flolkar. Before his death in 1766 Malhar Rao had added 
to lii.s a.s.signment large territorial possessions acijuired by his 
armed pow'er during the confusion of the period. By the end 
of that century the ruler.ship had passed to another leader of 
the same elan, Tukoji Holkar, who.se son, Jaswanl Rao, took 
an important part in the contest for predominanc'e in the 
Mahratta confederation. He did not, however, join the cotubined 
army of Sindha and the raja of Berar in their war against the 
British in 1803, though after its termination he provoked 
hostilities which led to his complete discomfiture. At first he 
defeated a Briti.sh force that had marched against him under 
( olonel Mon.son ; but when he made an inroad into l^ritish 
territory he was completely defeated by Lord Lake, and (‘om- 
jjelled to sign a treat)’ which deprived him of a large portion of 
his po.ssessions. After his death his favourite mistress, TuLsi 
Bai, assumed the regency, until in 1817 .she whs murdered by 
the military commanders of the Indore troops, who declared 
for the peshw'a on his rupture* with the Briti.sli government. 
After their defeat at Mehidpur in 1818, the state submitted by 
treaty to the loss of more territory, transferred to the British 
government its suzerainty o^^er a number of minor tributary 
states, and acknowdedged the British protectorate. For many 
yeans afterwards the administration of the Holkar princes was 
troubled by intestine quarrels, misrule and dynastic contentions, 
necessitating the frequent inteqiosition of British authority ; 
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and in 1857 the army, breaking away from the chief’s control, 
besieged the British residency, and took advantage of the mutiny 
of the Bengal sepoys to spread disorder over that part of 
central India. The country was pacified after some fighting. 
In 1899 a British resident was appointed to Indore, which had 
formerly been directly under the agent to the governor-general 
in central India. At the same time a change was made in the 
.system of administration, which was from that date carried 
on by a council. In 1903 the Maharaja, Shivaji Rao Holkar, 
G.C.S.L, abdicated in favour of his son Tukoji Rao, a boy of 
twelve, and died in 1 908. 

The City of Indore is situated 1738 ft. above the sea, on the 
river Saraswati, near its junction with the Khan. Pop. (1901) 
86,686. These figures do not include the tract assigned to Ihe 
resident, known as “ the camp (pop. 11,118), which is under 
British administration. The city is one of the most important 
trading centres in central India. 

Indore Residency, a political charge in central India, 
is not co-extensive with the state, though it includes all of it 
except some outlying tracts. Area, 8q6o sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 
« 384 io. (J. S. Co.) 

INDORSEMENT, or Endorsement (from Med. Lat. tudorsare, 
to write upon the dorsum^ or back), anything written or printed 
upon the back of a document. In its technical sense, it is the 
writing upon a bill of exchange, cheque or other negotiable 
instrument, by one who has a right to the instrument and 
who thereby tran.smits the right and incurs certain liabilities. 
See Bill of Exchange. 

INDO-SCYTHIANS, a name commonly given to variou.s 
tribes from central Asia, who invaded northern India and founded 
kingdoms there. They comprise the Sakas, the Yue-Chi or 
Kushans and the Ephthalites or Hunas. 

INDRA, in early Hindu mythology, god of the clear sky 
and greatest of the \'edic deities. The origin of the name is 
doubtful, but is by some connected with indu^ drop. His 
importance is shown by the fact that about 250 hymns celebrate 
hi.s greatness, nearly one-fourth of the total number in the 
Rig Veda. He is represented as specially lord of the elements, 
the thunder-god. But Indra was more than a great god 
in the ancient Vedic pantheon, lie is the patron-deity of the 
invading Aryan race in India, the god of battle to whose help 
they look in their struggles with the dark aborigines. Indra 
is the child of Dyaus, the Heaven. In Indian art he is repre- 
sented as a man with four arms and hands ; in two he holds 
a lance and in the third a thunderbolt. He is often painted 
with eyes all over his body and then he is called Sahasraksha, 
“ the thousand eyed.” He lost much of his supremacy when 
the triad Brahma, Siva and Vishnu became predominant. He 
gradually became identified merely with the headship of Swarga, 
a local vice-regent of the abode of the gods. 

Sec A. A. Macdoncll, Vedic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897). 

INDRE, a department of central France, formed in 1790 
from parts of the old provinces of Berry, Orleanais, Marche and 
Touraine, Pop. (1906) 290,216. Area 2666 sq. m. It is bounded 
N. by the department of Loir-et-Cher, E. by Cher, S. by Creuse 
and Haute-Vienne, S.W. by Vienne and N.W. by Indre-et-Loire. 
It takes its name from the river Indre, which flows through it. 
The surface forms a vast plateau divided into three districts, 
the Boischaut, Champagne and Brenne. The Boischaut is a 
large well-wooded plain comprising seven-tenths of the entire 
area and covering the south, east and centre of the department. 
The Champagne, a monotonous but fertile district in the north, 
produces abundant cereal crops, and affords excellent pasturage 
for large numbers of sheep, celebrated for the fineness of their 
wool. The Brenne, which occupies the west of the department, 
was formerly marshy and unhealthy, but draining and afforesta- 
tion have brought about considerable improvement. 

The department is divided into the arrondissements of 
Chateauroux, Le Blanc, La Chatre and Issoudun, with 23 
cantons and 245 communes. At Neuvy-St-Sepulchre there is a 
circular church of the nth century, to which a nave was added 
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in the 12th century, and at M6zi^res-en-Brenne there is an 
interesting church of the 14th century. At Levroux there is a 
fine church of the 13th century and the remains of a feudal 
fortress, and there is a magnificent chateau in the Renaissance 
style at Valen9ay. 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE, a department of central France, consisting 
of nearly the whole of the old province of Touraine and of smaU 
portions of Orl6anais, Anjou and Poitou. Pop. (1906) 337,916. 
Area 2377 sq. m. It is bounded N. by the departments of 
Sarthe and Loir-et-Cher, E. by Loir-et-Cher and Indre, S. and 
S.W. by Vienne and W. by Maine-et- Loire. It takes its name 
from the Loire and its tributary the Indre, which enter it on 
its eastern border and unite not far from its western border. 
The other chief affluents of the Loire , in the department are 
the Cher, which joins it below Tours, and the Vienne, which 
waters the department’s southern region. Indre-et-Loire is 
generally level and comprises the following districts : the 
Gatine, a pebbly and sterile region to the north of the Loire, 
largely consisting of forests and heaths with numerous small 
lakes ; the fertile Varenne or valley of the Loire ; the Cham- 
peigne, a chain of vine-clad slopes, separating the valleys of the 
Cher and Indre ; the V6ron, a region of vines and orchards, 
in the angle formed by the Loire and Vienne ; the plateau 
of Saintc-Maure, a hilly and unproductive district in the centre 
of which are found extensive deposits of shell-marl ; and in the 
south the Brenne, traversed by the Claise and the Creuse and 
forming part of the marshy territory which extends under the 
same name into Indre. 

Indre-et-Loirc is divided into the arrondissements of Tours, 
Loches and Chinon, w'ith 24 cantons and 282 communes. The 
chief town i.s Tours, which is the seat of an archbishopric ; and 
Chinon, Loches, Amboise, ('henonceaux, Langcais and Azay- 
le-Rideau are also important places with chateaus. l‘he 
Renais.sance chteau of Usse, and those of Luynes (15th and 
i6th centuries) and Pressigny-le-Grand (17th century) are also 
of note. Montbazon possesses the imposing ruins of a square 
donjon of the nth and 12th centuries. Preuilly has the most 
beautiful Romanesque church in Touraine. The Sainte Chapelle 
(i6th centur)') at Champigny is a survival of a chateau of the 
dukes of Bourbon-Montpensicr. The church of Montresor 
(1532) with its mausoleum of the family of Montr6sor ; that of 
St benis-Hors (12th and 16th century) close to Amboise, with 
the curious mausoleum of Philibert Babou, minister of finance 
under P’rancis I. and Henry II. ; and that of Ste Catherine de 
Fierbois, of the 15th century, are of architectural interest. 
The town of Richelieu, founded in 1631 by the famous minister 
of Louis XI 11 ., preserves the enceinte and many of the buildings 
of the 17 th centur) . Mcgalithic monuments are numerous 
in the department. 

INDRI, a Malagasy word believed to mean “ there it goes,” 
but now accepted as the designation of the largest of the existing 
Malagasy (and indeed of all) lemurs. Belonging to the family 
Lemuridae (see Primates) it typifies the subfamily Indrisinae, 
which includes the avahi and the sifakas {q.v.), PYom both the 
latter it is distinguished by its rudimentar>^ tail, measuring only 
a couple of inches in length, whence its name of Indris brevi- 
caudatus. Measuring about 24 in. in length, exclusive of the 
tail, the indri varies considerably in colour, but is usually black, 
with a variable number of whitish patches, chiefly about the 
loins and on the fore-limbs. The forests of a comparatively 
small tract on the east coast of Madagascar form its home. 
Shoots, flowers and berries form the food of the indri, which 
was first discovered by the French traveller and naturalist 
Pierre Sonnerat in 1780. (R. L.*) 

INDUCTION (from Lat. inducetc, to lead into ; cf . Gr. eTray w-yr/), 
in logic, tlie term applied to the process of discovering principles 
by the observation and combination of particular mstances. 
Aristotle, who did so much to establish the laws of deductive 
reasoning, neglected induction, which he identified with a com- 
plete enumeration of facts ; and the schoolmen were wholly 
concerned with syllogistic logic. A new era opens with Bacon, 
whose writings all preach the principle of investigating the laws 
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of nature with the purpose of improving the conditions of human 
life, (^nluckih^ his mind was still e-rislaved bv the formulae 
of the qua.si - mechanical scholastic logic. He supposed that 
natural laws wouM disclose themselves by the accumulation and 
due arrangement of instances without any need for original 
speculation on the pari of the investigator. In his Nomm 
Orp^anum there are directions for drawing up the various kinds 
of lists of instances. For two hundred years a^"^cr Bacon’s 
death little was done towards the theory 01 induction ; the reason 
heing^ probably, that the practical scientists knew no logic, 
while the university logicians, with their conservative devotion 
to the s^dlogism, knew no science. W^hewell's Philosophy of 
the Jnduetfve Snences (1840), the work of a thoroughly equipped 
scieutisi, if not of a great plulosopher, shows due appreciation 
of the cardinal point neglected by Baron, the function of 
theorizing in inductive research. He saw that science advances 
onh' in so far as the mind of the inquirer is able to .«uggest 
organizing ideas whereby our observations and experiments 
are ('olligated into intelligible system. In this respect J. S. 
Mill is inferior to Wliewell : throughout h's System of Logic 
(1H43) he Ignores the constitutive work of the mind, and regards 
knowledge as the merely passi\T recq^tion of sensuous impres- 
sions. His work was intended mainly to reduce the pro- 
cedure of induction to a regular demonstrative system like that 
of the s^dlogism : and it was for this purpose that he formulated 
his famous Four Methods of Experimental Inquiry. His W(»rk 
has contributed gi'eatly to the systematic treatment of induction. 
But it mu^l be nmuirked that hi.s hour Methods are not methods 
of formal proof, as thiar author supposed, but methods whereby 
hypotheses are suggested or tested. 'I'hc actual proof of an 
hypothesis is never lomuil, but always lies in the tesl.s of experi- 
ment or observation to which it is subjected. 

The current theory of induction as set forth in the standard 
works is so far satisfactory^ that it combines the merit of Whewell’s 
treatment with lliat of Milks ; and yet it is plain that there is 
much for the logK'ian of the future to accompliLh. The most 
important lacultv in snentitic imiuiry' is the tiirulD' of suggesting 
new and valuable h\ j)olhest*s But no one has ever given any 
explanation ivw the hy'pothes-es arise in the mind : we attribute 
it to genius,’' which, of course, is no explanation at all. The 
logic of discovery, in the higher sense of the term, simply has 
no existence. Another important hut neglected province of the 
subject is the relation of scientific induction to the inductions 
of everyday life. There are some A ho tliink that a .study of 
this relation would quite transform the accepted view of induc- 
tion. ('onsider such a piece of reasoning as may be heard any 
dav in a court of justice, a detective who explains how in his j 
opinion a certain burglary’ was effected. If all rea.soning is 
either deducii\'e or inductn'e, this mu.-;l l)e induetkm. And yet 
it does not answer to the aecopied definition of induction, “ the 
process of discovering a gcmeral principle by obsemition of 
particular instances ’’ : what the detec tive docs is to Reconstruct 
a particular crime ; he evolves no genenil principle. Such 
reasoning is used by every man in every hfvur of his life : by it 
we understand what people are doing around us, and what is 
the meaning of the sen.se - impressions which we receive. In 
the logic of the future it will ])r()bably be recognized that scientific 
induction m only one form of this universal constructive or 
reconstruct iv'‘ faculty. Another most important question 
closely akin to that just mentioned is the true relation t^etwc'cn 
these reasoning prores.ses and our general life as active intelligent 
beings. How^ is it that the detective is able to understand the 
burglar’s plan of action the military commander to forecast 
the enemy's plan of campaign ^ Primarily, l>ecause he himself 
is capable of making suoh plans. Men as active creatures 
co-operating with their tellov-nien are incessantlv engaged in 
forming plans and in appndiending the plans of those around 
them. Every' plan may be viewed as a form of induction ; it 
IS a scheme invented in meet a given situation, an hypothesis 
which is put to the test of events, anfl is verified or refuted hv 
practical success or failure. Such considerations wdden still 
farther our view of scientific induction and help ns to understand 


its relation to ordinary human thought and activity'. The 
scientific investigate in his inductive stage is endeavouring 
to make out the plan on which hi.s material is constructed. 
I’he phenomena serve as indications to help him in framing his 
hypothesis, generally a guess at first, which he proceeds to 
verify by experiment and the collection of additional facts. 
In the deductive stage he assumes that he has made out the 
plan and can apply it to the discovery of further detail. He has 
the capacity of detecting plans in nature because he is wont to 
form plans for )>ractical purposes. 

'riiere are good recent accounts of induction in Welton's Manual 
of Logic, ii., in H. W. B. ]osej)b's Introduction to Logic, and in 
W. R. Hoyev (iibson's Problem of Logic ; see also Logic. (H. Si ) 

INDUCTION COIL, an electrical instrument consisting of 
two coils of wire wound one ovei the other upon a core con- 
.‘^isting of a bundle of iron wires. One of these circuits is called 
the primary circuit and the other the .secondary circuit. If 
an alternating or intermittent continuous current is passed 
through the primary circuit, it creates an alternating or inter- 
mitt enl magnetization in the iron core, and this in turn creates 
in the secondary circuit a sei’ondary ('urrent which is called 
the indu(‘cd current. For most purposes an induction coil is 
reqiiirtKl which is capable of giving in the secondary circuit 
intennillent currents of very high electromotive force, and to 
attain this result the secondary circuit must as a rule consist 
of a very large number of turns oi wire. Induction ('oils are 
employed for physiological purpvises and also m connexion with 
telephones, but their great use at the present time is m connexion 
with the production of high frequency electric currents, for 
Rdntgcn ray work and wireless telegraphy. 

The instrument began to be devoloped soon after Faraday’s 
discovery of induced <’urrents in 1831, and the subsequent 
researehes of Jo.seph Henry, C. G. Page and \Ah 
Sturgenn on the induction of a current. N. J. Callan hiatoty. 
de.scribed in 1830 the construction of an electro- 
magnet with two seixirate msulated wires, one thi('k and the 
other thin, wound on an iron core b^gethcr. He pro^'ided the 
primary circuit of this instrument with an interrupter, and found 
that when the primary current was rapid!}' inlermilled, a 
series of secondary currents was inducecl in the line wire, of 
high electromotive force and considerable strength. Sturgeon 
in 1837 constructed a similar coil, and pro\'ided the primary 
circuit with a mercury interrupter operated by hand. Various 
other experiment alist.s took up the ('onsti'uction of the induction 
coil, and to G. H. Ba(’hhofi'ner is due the suggestion of eniplo}'iiig 
an iron core made of a bundle of fine iron wires. At a somewhat 
i later date (iallan roastructed a ver}' large induction coil contain- 
ing a secondary circuit of very great length of wire. (’. G. Page 
and J. H. Abbot in the United States, between 1838 and 1840, 
also constructed some large induction ( oils.^ Jn all these cases 
the primary circuit was interrupted by a mechanically worked 
interrupter. On the continent of Europe the invemion of the 
automatic primary circuit interrupter is generally attributed 
to C. E. jSeeff and to J. P. Wagner, but it is probable that 
J. \V. M‘Gaule\ , of Ouhlin. independently invented the form of 
hammer break now employed. In this break the magnetiza- 
tion of the iron (’ore by the primary current is made to attract 
an iron block fixed to the end of a spring, in such a way that 
two platinum points are separated and the primary circuit 
thus interrupted. It was not until 1853 that H. L. Fizeau added 
to the break the condenser which greatly improved the operation 
of the coil. In 1851 H. D. Kiihmkorff (1803-1877), an imstiTimcnt- 
maker in Paiis, profiting by all prervious experience, addressed 
himself to the problem of increasing the electrorriotive force in 
the secondary circuit, and induction c oils with a .secondary circuit 
of long fine wire have generally, but unncre.ssarily, been called 
Ruhmkorff coils. Ruhmkorff, however, greatly lengthened the 
secondary circuit, employing in some coils 5 or 6 m. of wire. 
The secondary wire was insulated with silk and shellac varnish, 

^ For a full history oi the early development of the inducllon 
Goil .see J. A. Fleming, 7'he Alternate Current Transformer ^ \ol. ii. 
chap. i. 
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and each layer of wire was separated from the next by means of 
varnished silk or shellac paper ; the secondary circuit was also 
carefully insulated from the primary circuit by a glass tube. 
Riihmkorff, by providing with his coil an automatic break of the 
hammer type, and equipping it with a condenser as suggested by 
Fizeau, arrived at the modem form of induction coil J. N. 
Hoarder in England and E. S. Ritchie in the United States began 
the construction of large coils, the last named constructing a 
specially large one to the order of J. P. Gassiot in 1858. In the 
following decade A. Apps devoted great attention to the produc- 
tion of large induction coils, constructing some of the most 
powerful coils in existence, and introduced the important 
improvement of making the secondary circuit of numerous flat 
coils of wire insulated by varnished or paraffined paper. In 
1869 he built for the old Polytechnic Institution in London 
a coil having a sev,ondary circuit 150 m. in length. The 
diameter of the wire was 0*0x4 in., and the secondary bobbin 
when complete had an external diameter of 2 ft. and a length 
of 4 ft. 10 ins. The primary bobbin weighed 145 lb, and 
(insisted of booo turns of copper wire 3770 yds. in length, the 
wire being *095 of an inch in diameter. Excited by the current 
Irom 4.0 large Ihinsen cells, this coil cnuld give secondary 
sparks 30 in. in length. Subsequently, in 1876, Apps con- 
slriK'led a .still larger coil for William Spottiswoode, which is 
now in the possession of the Kos al Institution. The secondary :? 
circuit consisted of 280 m. of copper wire about o‘oi of an 
inch in dkmcler, forming a cylinrler 37 in. long and 20 m. 
in external diameter ; it was wound in flat di.sks in a large 
number of separate sections, the total number of turns being 
34J ,850, \ arious primary circuits were employed with this coil, 
whif'h when at its best could give a spark of 42 in. in length. 

A general description ot the mode of constructing a modern 
induction coil, such as is used for wireless telegraphy or 
Rontgen ray apparatus, is as follows : 'I’he iron core 
consists of a bundle of soft iron wires inserted in the 
interior of an ebonite tube. On the outside of this 
tube is wound the primary circuit, \\'hirh generally consists of 
several distinct wires capable of being joined citlxer in series 
or parallel as required. Over the primary circuit is placed 
anotlier thick ebonite tube, the thickness of the walls of which 
IS proportional to the spark - producing power of the .secondary 
circuit. The primary coil must be wholly enclosed in eljonile, 
and the tube cemtaining it is generally longer than the secondary 
bobbin. The second circuit consists of a number of flat coils 
wound lip between paraffined or shellaced paper, much as a 
sailor coils a rope. It is essential that no joints in this wire 
shall occur in inacc’essible places in the interior. A machine 
has been devised by Leslie Miller for winding .secondary circuits 
in flat sections without any joints in the wire at all (British 
Patent, No. 5811, 1903). A coil intended to give a 10 or 12 in. 
spark is generally wound in this fa.shion in several hundred 
sections, the object of this mode of division being to prevent 
any two parts of the secondary circuit which are at great 
dififerences of potential from being near to one anollior, unless 
cfTeetivclv insulated by a sufficient Ihicknes.s of shtdlacf^d or 
paraffined paper. A xo-in. coil, a size very comrrionly used for 
Rdntgen ray work or wireless telegraphy, has an iron core made 
of a bundle of soft iron wires No. 22 S.W.G., 2 in. in diameter 
and i8 in. in length. The primary coil wound over this core 
consists of No. X4 S.W.G. copper wire, insulated with white 
silk laid on in three lav’crs and having a re.sistance of about 
half an ohm. The insulating ebonite tube for such a coil 
should nut be less than \ in. in thickness, and should have two 
ebonite checks on it placed 14 in. apart. This tube is supported 
on two hollow pedestals down which the ends of the primary 
wire are brought. The secondary coil con.sists of No. 36 or No. 
32 silk-covered copper wire, and each of the sections is prepared 
by winding, in a suitable winding machine, a flat coiled wire 
m such a way that the two ends of the coil are on the outside. 
The coil should not be wound in less than a hundred sections, 
and a larger number would be still better. The adjacent ends 
of consecutive sections are soldered together and insulated, 


I and the whole secondary coil should be immersed in paraffin 
: wax. The completed coil (fig. i) is covered with a sheet of 
I ebonite and mounted on a base board which, in some cases, 
contains the primary condenser within it and carries on its 
' upper surface a hammer break. For many purposes, however, 

I it is better to separate the condenser and the break from the 
coil. Assuming that a hammer break i.s employed, it is generallv 
of the Apps form. The interruption of the primary circuit is 
I made between two contact studs which ought to be of massive 
I platinum, and across the bresde points is joined the primary 
I condenser. This consists of a number of slieets of paraffined 
paper interposed between sheets of tin foil, alternate sheets of 
the tin foil being joined together (see Leyden Jar). This 
condenser serves to quench the break spark. If the primary 



Fig. I. 

condenser is not inserted, the arc or spark which takes place at 
the contact points prolongs the fall of magnetism m the core, 
and since the .secondary electromotive force is proportional 
to the rate at which this magnetism cJxanges, the secondary 
elec tromotive force is greatly reduced by the presence of an 
arc-spark at the contact points. The primary condenser there- 
fore ser\'cs to increase the suddenness with which the primary 
current is interrupted, and so greatly increases the electro- 
motive force in the sccondarv circuit. Lord Rayleigh showed 
(Phil. 1901, 581) that if the primary circuit is interrupted 

with sufficient suddtmness, as for instance if it is severed by a 
bullet from a gun, then no condenser is needed. No current 
flows in the secondary circuit so long as a steady direct current 
is passxing thi'ough the primar\% but at the moments that the 
primary circuit is closed and opened two electromotive forces 
are set up in the secondary : these are opposite in direction, 
the one induced by the breaking of the piimary circuit being 
hv far the stronger. Hence the necessity for .some form of 
circuit breaker, by the continuous action of which there results 
a series of discharges from one secondary terminal to the other 
in the form of sparks. 

I'hc hammer break is somewhat irregular in action and gives 
a good deal of troubb in prolonged use ; hence many other 
foruxs of primary circuit interrupters have been devised. 

These may be cla.sRified as (1) hand- or motor-worked 
dipping interrupters employing menmry or platinum Breaks, 

! contacts ; (2) turbine mercury interrupters ; (3) 

electrolytic interrupters. In the first class a steel or platinum 
point, operated by hand or by a motor, is periodically immersed 
in mercury and so serves to close the primary circuit. To prevent 
oxidation of the mercury by the spark and brcalc it must be 
covered with oil or alcohol. In some cases tlie interruption 
is cau.sed by the continuous rotation of a motor either working 
; an eccentric which operates the plunger, or, as in the Mackenzie- 
Davidson break, rotating a slate disk having a metal stud on 
its .surface, which is thus periodically immersed in mercury 
in a vessel. A better class of interrupter is the mercur}^ turbine 
interrupter. In this some form of rotating turbine pump 
pumps mercury from a vessel and squirts it in a jet against a 
copper plate. Either the copper plate or the jet is made to 
revolve rapidly by a motor, so that the jet by turns impinges 
against the plate and escapes it : the mercury and plate are 
I both covered with a deep layer of alcohol or paniffin oil, so that 
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the jet is immersed in an insulating fluid. In a recent form 
the chamber in which the jet works is filled with coal gas. 
I'he current supplied to the primary circuit of the coil travels 
from the mercury in the vessel through the jet to the copper 
plate, and hence is periodically interrupted when the jet does 
not impinge against the plate. Mercury turbine breaks are much 
employed in connexion with large induction coils used for 
wireless telegraphy on account (jf their regular action and the 
fact that the number of interruptions per second can be con- 
trolled easily by regulating the speed of the motor which rotates 
the jet. But all mercury breaks employing paraffin or alcohol 
as an insulating medium are somewhat troublesome to use 
because of the necessity of periodically cleaning the mercury. 
JClectr()l)'tic interrupters were first brought to notice by Dr 
A. R. B. Welinelt in 1898 {Eleklrotechnische Zeiischr/ft, January 
20th, 1899). He showed that if a large lead plate was placed 
in dilute sulphuric acid as a cathode, and a thick platinum wire 
protruding for a distance of about one millimetre beyond a 
glass or porcelain tube into which it tightly fitted was used 
as an anode, such an arrangement when inserted in the circuit 
of a jirimary coil gave rise to a rapid intermittency in the primary 
current. It is essential that the platinum wire should be the 
anode or positive pole. The frequency of the Wehnelt break 
can be adjusted by regulating the extent to which the platinum 
wire protrudes through the porcelain tube, and in modern 
electrolytic breaks several platinum anodes are employed. 
This break can be employed with any voltage between 30 and 
250. The Caldwell intcTriipter, a modification of the Wehnelt 
break, cemsists of two electrodes immersed in dilute sulphuric 
acid, one of them being enclosed by a glass vessel which has a 
small hole in it capable of being more or less closed by a tapered 
glass plug, it differs from the Wehnelt break in that there is 
no platinum to wear awa\' and it requires less current ; hence 
finer regulation of the ccjil to the current can be obtained. Jt 
will also work with either direct or alternating currents. The 
hammer and monniry turbine breaks can be arranged to give 
interruptions from about lo per scH'ond up to about 50 or 60. 
The electrolytic breaks are capable of working at a higher speed, 
and under some conditions will give interruptions up to a thousand 
per second. If the sei’ondary terminals of the induction coils 
are connected to spark lialis pla'^ed a short distance apart, 
then with an electrolytic lireak the discharge has a flame-like 
character resembling an alternating current arc. This type of 
break is therefore preferred for Kohtgen ray work since it makes 
less flickering upon the screen, but its advantages in the case of 
wireless telegraphy are not so marked. In the Grisson interrupter 
the primary cin'uit of the induction coil is divided into two parts 
by a middle terminal, so that a current flowing in at this point 
and dividing equally between the two halves does not magnetize 
the iron. This terminal is c(mnccted to one pole of the battery, 
the other two terminals being connected alternately to the 
opposite pole by means of a revolving commutator which (1) 
passes a current through one half of the primary, thus magnetiz- 
ing the core ; (2) passes a current through both halves in 
opposite directions, thus annulling the magnetization ; (3) 
passes a current through the second half of the primar>% thus 
reversing the magnetization of the (’ore ; and (4) passes a current 
in both halves through opiposite directions, thus again annulling 
the magnetization. As this series of operations can be performed 
without interrupting a large current through the inductive 
circuit there is not much spark at the commutator, and the 
speed of commutation can be regulated so as to obtain the best 
results due to a resonance between the primary and secondary 
circuits. Another device due to Grisson is the electrolytic 
condenser interrupter. If a plate of aluminium and one of 
carbon or iron is placed in an electrolyte yielding oxygen, this 
aluminium-carbon or aluminium-iron cell can pass current in 
one direction but not in the other. Much greater resistance is 
experienced by a current flowing from the aluminium to the 
iron than in the opposite direction, owing to the formation of 
a film of aluminic hydroxide on the aluminium. If then a cell 
consisting of a number of aluminium plates alternating with 


iron plates or carbon in alkaline solution is inserted in the 
primary circuit of an induction coil, the application of an 
electromotive force in the right direction will cause a transitory 
current to flow through the coil until the electrolytic condenser 
is charged. By the use of a proper commutator the position 
of the electrolytic cell in the circuit can be reversed and another 
transitory primary current created. This interrupted flow 
of electricity through the primary circuit provides the inter- 
mittent magnetization of the core necessary to produce the 
secondary electromotive force. This operation of commuta- 
tion can be conducted without much spark at the commutator 
because the circuit is intemipted at the time when there is no 
current in it. In the case of the electrolytic condenser no 
supplementary paraffined paper condenser is necessary as in 
the case of the hammer or mercury interrupters. 

An induction coil for the transformation of alternating 
current is called a transformer (q.v.). One type of high frequency 
current transformer is called an oscillatioji transformer 
or sometimes a Tesla coil. The construction of such 
a coil is based on different principles from that of coHa. 
the coil just described. If the secondary terminals 
of an ordinary induction coil or transformer are connected to a 
pair of spark balls (fig. 2), and if these are also connected to 
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Fig. 2. — Arrangements for producing High Frequency CuiTents. 

T, Transformer or induction coil. L, Inductance. 

Q,Q, Choking coils. P, Primary circuit of high 

D, Spark balls. frequency coil 

C, Condenser. S, Secondary circuit. 

a glass plate condenser or Leyden jar of ordinary type joined 
in series with a coil of wire of low resistance and few turns, then 
at each break of the primary circuit of the ordinary induction 
coil a secondary electromotive force is set up which charges 
the Levden jar, and if the spark balls are set al the proper 
distance, this charge is succeeded by a discharge consisting of 
a movement of electricity backwariis and forwards across the 
spark gap, constituting an oscillatory electric discharge (sec 
Electrokinetics). Each charge of the jar may produce from 
a dozen to a hundred electric oscillations which arc in fact 
brief electric currents of gradually decreasing strength. If 
the circuit of few turns and low resistance through which this 
discharge takes place is overlaid with another circuit well 
insulated from it consisting of a large number of turns of finer 
wire, the inductive action between the two circuits creates in 
the secondary a smaller series of electric oscillations of higher 
potential. Between the terminals of this last-nained coil we 
can then produce a series of discharges each of which consists 
in an extremely rapid motion of electricity to and fro, the groups 
of oscillations being separated by intervals of time corresponding 
to the frequency of the break in the primaiy circuit of the 
ordinary induction coil charging the Leyden jar or condenser. 
These high frequency discharges differ altogether in character 
from the secondary discharges of the ordinary induction coil. 
Theory shows that to produce the best results the primary 
circuit of the oscillation transformer should consist of only one 
thick turn of wire or, at most, but of a few turns. Jl is also 
necessary that the two circuits, primary and secondary, should 
be well insulated from one another, and for this purpose the 
oscillation transformer is immersed in a box or vessel full of 
highly insulating oil. For full details N. Tesla’s original Papers 
must be consulted (see Journ. Inst. Elect. Eng. 21, 62). 

In some cases the two circuits of the Tesla coil, the primary 
and secondary, are sections of one single coil. In this form the 
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arrangement is called a resonator or auto transformer, and is 
much used for producing high frequency discharges for medical 
purposes. The construction of a resonator is as follows : A bare 
copper wire is wound upon an ebonite or wooden cylinder or 
frame, and one end of it is connected to the outside of a Leyden 
jar or battery of Leyden jars, the inner coating of which is con- 
nected to one spark ball of the ordinary induction coil. The 
other spark ball is connected to some point on the above-named 
copper wire not very far from the lower end. By adjusting 
this contact, which is movable, the electric oscillations created 
in the short section of the resonator coil produce by resonance 
oscillations in the longer free section, and a powerful high 
frequency electric brush or discharge is produced at the free 
end of the resonator spiral. An electrode or wire connected 
with this free end therefore lurnishes a high frequency glow 
discharge which has been found to have valuable therapeutic 
powers. 


The general theory of an oscillation transformer containing 
capacity anrl inductance in each circuit has been given by Oberbeck, 
Th t Bjerknes and Drude.^ Suppose there are two circuits, 
OatluaUon consisting of a coil of wire, the two being super- 
Traaa- imposed or adjacent, and let each circuit contain a 
formers, ^^nndenser or T.eyden jar in series with the circuit, and let 
one of these circuits contain a spark gap, the other being 
closefi (hg. 3). If to the sj)ark balls the secondary terminals 
of an ordinary induction coil arc connected, and these si)aik 

balls are adjusted near one 
another, then when the 
ordinary coil is set in 
0|)e ration, sparks pass bc- 
tvveen the balls and oscil- 
latory discharges take 
jdace in the circuit con 
taining the spark gaj) 
These oscillations induce 
otIicT oscillations in the 
second circuit The two 
circuits liave a certain 
mutual inductance M,and 
each circuit has .self in- 
ductaiice L, and L.^. II 
then the capacities in the 
two circuits are denoted 
by C', and C« the following 
simultaneous ecjuations 
express the relation of the 
currents, and in, and ])otontials, r,, and .'.j, in the primary and 
secondary ( ircuits respectively at any instant : — 



( 1, Condenser in i)riitiary circuit, 

C.^, Condenser in secondary circuit. 
1 -i, Inductance in j^rimary circuit. 
Ln, Inductance in .secondary circuit. 
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R, and IC being the resistances of the two circuits. If for the 
moment we neglect the resistances ol the two circuits, and consider 
that tJie oscillations in each circuit lollow a .simple harmonic law 
I - T sin pt we can transform the above equations into a biquadratic 
/o I L2C,_ _ I 

‘ ■^^ViC„(LiL2 - M3) ■^CjC,(LjL.2 - M3) 


'Ihe capacity and inductance in each circuit can be so ailjustcd that 
their products are the same number, that is C,L, —CoL.^ — CL. 
The two circuits are then said to be in resonance or to be tuned 
together, lii this particular and unujue case the above biquadratic 
reduces to 


I i± 

TL ' V-) 


where k is written for M y/(LiL.i) and is called the coefficient of couplinf^. 
Ill this case of resonant circuits it can also be shown that the maxi- 
mum potential differences at the primary and secondary conden.ser 
terminals are determined by the rule V,/V._, =- 2 x/CV s/Cj. Hence 
the transformation ratio is not determined bv the relative number 
of turns on the primary and secondary circuits, as in the case of 
an ordinary alternating current transformer (see Transformers), 
but by the ratio of the capacity in the two oscillation circuits. For 
full proofs of the above the reader is referred to the original papers. 

Each of the two circuits constituting the oscillation transformer 
taken separately has a natural time period of oscillation ; that is 
to say, if the electric charge in it is disturbed, it oscillates to and fro 
in a certain constant period like a pendulum and therefore with a 
certain frequency. If the circuits liave the same frequency when 


‘ See A. Oberbeck, Wied.Ann, (1895), 55,p.023 ; V. F. R. Bjerknes, 
id. (1895), 55, p. 121, and (1891), 44, p. 74; and P. K. L. Drude, 
Ann. Phys. (1904), 13, p. 512. 


sejparated they are said to be isochronous. If n stand.s for the 
natural.frequency of each circuit, where the above equations 

show that when the two circuits arc coupled together, oscillations 
set up in one circuit create oscillations of two frecjuencie.s in the 
secondary circuit. A mechanical analogue to the above electrical 
elilect can be obtained as follows : Let a string be strung loosely 
between two fixed points, and from it let two other strings of equal 
length hang down at a certain distance apart, each of them having 
a weight at the bottom and forming a simple pendulum. If one 
pendulum is set in oscillation it will gradually impart this motion 
to the second, but in so doing it will bring itself to rest ; in like 
manner the second pendulum being set in oscillation gives back its 
motion to the first. The graphic representation, therefore, of the 
motion of each pendulum would be a line as in fig. 4. Such a curve 



represents the effect in music known as beats, and can ea.sily be 
shown to be due to the combined effect of two simple harmonic 
motions or simple periodic curves of different frequency super- 
imposed. Acconlingly, the effect of inductively coupling together 
two electrical circuits, each having capacity and inductance, is that 
if oscillations are started in one circuit, oscillations of two frequencies 
are found in the secondary circuit, the frecjuencies differing from one 
another and differing from the natural frequency of each circuit 
taken alone. I'his matter is of importame in connexion with 
wireless telegraphy (see Tfj.egrapii), as in apparatus for conducting 
it, oscillation transformers as above described, having two circuits in 
resonance with one another, are employed. 

References. — J. A. Fleming, I'hc Alternate Current Transformer 
(2 vols , London, 1900), containing a full history of the induction 
coil : id , Electric Wat>e Telegraphy (London, igoO), dealing in cha.p. i. 
wilh 1lie ron.stnirlion ol the induction coil and various forms of 
interrupter as well as with the theory of oscillation transformers ; 
A. T. Hare, The Construction of l.ar^c Induction C^otis (London, 1900) ; 

]. Trowbridge, “ On the Induction Coil," Phil, Mag. (1902), 3, [>. 393 ; 
Lord Rayleigh, On the Induction CoU," Phil. Mag. (1901), 2, p. 581 ; 
J. E. Ives, "Contributions to the Study of the Induction Coil," 
Physical Review (1902), vols. 14 and 15 (J- A. F.) 

INDULGENCE (Lat. indulgenlta, indulgere, to grant, concede), 
in theology, a term defined by the official catecliism of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England as " the remission of the temporal 
punishment which often remains due to sin after its guilt 
has been forgiven.” This remission may be either total {plenary) 
or partial, according to the terms of the Indulgence. Such 
rerrii.ssion was popularly called a pardon in the middle ages — 
a term which still survives, e.g. in Brittany. 

'I'he theory of Indulgence.^ is based by theologians on the follow- . 
ing texts : 2 Samuel (VTilgate, 2 Kings) xii. 14 ; Matt. xvi. 19 
and xviii, 17, 18 ; i Cor. v. 4, 5 ; 2 Cor. ii. 6-ii ; but the practice 
itself is confessedly of later growth. As Bishop Fisher says 
in his Conlutation of Luther, in the early church, faith in 
Purgatory and in Indulgences was less necessary than now. . . . 
But in our days a great part of the people would rather cast off 
Christianity than submit to the rigour of the [ancient] canons : 
wherefore it is a most wholesome dispensation of tlie Holy 
Ghost that, after so great a lapse of time, the belief in purgatory 
and the practice of Indulgences have become generally received 
among the orthodox” {Confutatio, cap. xviii.; cf. Cardinal 
Caietan, Tract. XV . de indulg. cap. i.). The nearest equivalent 
in the ancient Church was the local and temporary African 
practice of restoring lapsed Christians to communion at the 
intercession of confessors and prospective martyrs in prison. 
But such reconciliations differed from later Indulgences in at 
least one essential particular, since they brought no remission of 
ecclesiastical penance save in very exceptional cases. However, 
as the primitive practice of public penance for sins died out in 
the Church, there grew up a system of equivalent, or nominally 
equivalent, private penances. Just as many of the punishments 
enjoined by the Roman criminal code were gradually commuted 
by medieval legislators for pecuniary fines, so the years or months 
of fasting enjoined by the earlier ecclesiastical codes were 
commuted for proportionate fines, the recitation of a certain 
number of psalms, and the like. " Historically speaking, it is 
indisputable that the practice of Indulgences in the medieval 
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church arose out of the autliovitativc remission, in exceptional 
cases, of a certain proportion of this canonical penalty. At 
the same time, according to (Catholic teaching, such indulgence 
was not a mere permission to omit or postpone payment, but 
was in fact a .'.ncharge from tlie debt of temporal punishment 
which the sinner owed. The authority to grant such dtscliarge 
was conceived to be iiK'luded in the power of binding and 
lc>osing committed by ('hrist to His Church ; and when in the 
course of time the \’aguor theological conceptions of the first 
ages of Christianity assumed scieiitihc form and shape at the 
hands of the Sclivjolmen, tlie doctrine came to prevail that this 
discharge of tbe sinner's debt was made through an application 
to the offender of what was called the “ Treasure of the 
Church ” ('i’luirston, p. 315). “ Whal, llien, Ls meant by the 
‘ Treasiirt of the Church ’ ? . . . It con.sisis primarily and 
completely of the merit and satisfaction of ('hrist our Saviour. 
It includes also the superfluous merit and satisfaction of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Saints. What do we mean by the word 
‘ superfluous ' ? In one way, as 1 need not say, a saint has no 
superfluous merit. Whatever he has, he wants it all for himself, 
because, the more he merits on earth (by Christ’s grace) the 
greater is his glory in heaven. But, speaking of mere satisfaction 
lor punishment due, there cannot be a doubt that some of the 
Saints ha\'e done more than was needed m justice to expiate 
the punishment due to their own sms ... It is this ‘super- 
fluous ’ expiation that accumulates in the Treasure ol the Church' 
(Bp. of Ncw'purt, p. 2 00). It must be noted that tliis theory of 
the “ Treasure ” was not lormulated until some time after 
Indulgences in the modern sense had heeome establi.shed in 
jiraclice. The doctrine first appeared with Alexander of ILilcs 
\r. 1230) and was at onct; adopted by the leading sciioolmeii. 
t'lement \T. formally confirmed it in 1350, and i'ius \T. still 
more definitely in 1794. 

The first dcTimte instance of a plemny Indulgence is that of 
I Than II. foi the First ('rusadc (io()5). A little earlier had begun 
the practice of partial Indulgences, whicli are always expressed 
in terms of days or years. However definite may have lx*eii 
the idea.s originally conv'eyed by these notes of time, theii first 
meaning has long since been lost. Eusebius Amort, in 1735, 
admits the gravest differences of opinion ; and the Bishop of 
Newport writes (p. 163) “to receive an Indulgence of a year, 
for example, is to have remittc'd to one so much temporal 
punishment as was represented by a year’s canonical penance. 
If you ask me to define the amount more accurately, I say 
that it cannot he done. No one knows how severe or how long 
a JVirgatory was, (^r is, implied in a hundred day^ of canonical 
penance.” The rapid extension of these time-Tndulgences is 
one of the most remarkable facts in the hisLorv^ of the subject. 
Innocent II., dedicating the great cliurch of Gluny in 1132, 
granted as a great favour a forty davs' Indulgence for tht‘ 
anniversary, A liundred years later, all churches of any im- 
portance had similar indulgences ; yet Englishmen were glad 
even then to earn a pardon of forty days by the laborious journey 
to tlie nearest rathedral, and by making an offering there on 
one of a few privileged feast-days. A century later again, 
WyclifTc complains of Indulgences of tw'u thousand years for 
a single prayer (ed. Arnold, 1. 137), In 1456, the recitation of 
a fev/ prayers before a church crucifix earned a Pardon of 
20,000 years for eveiy such repetition (Glassbeiger in Analecta 
Franchcana, ii 36X) : “ and at last Indulgences were so 
freely given that there is now scarcely a devotion or good | 
work ot any kind ior which they cannot l)e obtained ” (Arnold 
& Addis, Catholic Dti iionary, s.v.). To quote again from Father 
Thurston (p. 318): “Li imitation of the prodigality of her Divine 
Master, the (Church has deliberately faced the risk of depreciation 
to which her treasure was exposed. . . . Tlie growing effeminacy 
and corruption of mankind has found her censures unendurable 
. . , and the Church, going out into tlie highways and the 
hedges, has tried to entice men with the offerr of generous 
Indulgence.” But it must be noted that, according to the 
orthodox doctrine, not only can an Indulgence not remit future 
sins, but even for the past it cannot take full effect unless the 


I subject be truly coiitnte and liave confessed (or intend shortly 
' lo confess) his sins, 

Tliis solutar)^ doctrine;, however, has undoubtedly been 
obscured to some extent by the phrase a poena el a t til pa, which, 
from the 13th century to the Reformation, was applied to Plenan^ 
Indulgences. The prima-facic meaning of the phrase is tluit 
th<‘ Indulgence itself frees the sinner not only from the temporal 
penaltv' {poena) but also from the guilt {culpa) of aJl hi.s .sins : 
and tlie fact that a phrase so misleading remained so long cairrent 
show^s the truth of Father Thurston's remark : “ The laity 
cared little about tlie analysis of it, but they knew' that the 
a culpa ei poena was the name for the biggest thing in the nature 
of an Indulgence which it wa.s possible to get ” {Dublin Remew, 
Jan. 1900). 'j'hc phrase, howevei', was far from being confined 
to the unlearned. Abbot Gilles li Muisis, for instance, records 
how, at the Jubilee of 1300, all the J^apal Penitentiaries were in 
doubt about it, and appealed to the P(»pc. Boniface VIII. did 
indeed talic the occasion of repealing (in the words oi liis Bull) 
that confession and contrition were necessarv’ preliminaries ; 
but he neither repudiated the misleading woids nor vouchsaied 
any clear explanation of them. {Chrnn. Acgidii li Muisis ed.de 
Smet, p. 189.) His predecess()r, Celesunc V., had actually used 
them in a Bull. 

The phrase exercised the minds of \i arnccl canonists all through 
the middle Jiges, hut still held its ground. The most accepted 
modern ilieoiy is tlial it is merely a catchw’ord surviN'irig from 
a longer jihrase which proclaimed liow, during such Indulgenecs, 
ordinary confessors might absolve from sins usually “ rescrv'cd ’ 
to the Bishop or the Nobody, however, has ventured 

exactly to reconstitute this hspolheticel phrase , nor is the 
tlieorv' easy to reconcile with (1.) the imcertainlx of canonists 
at the time when the locution was quite recent, (ii.) the fact that 
('lenient V. and Cardinal Cu.saiuis speak of absolution a poena 
cl a culpa as a separate thing from {a) plcnan," absolution and 
(b) absolution from “ reserved ” sins (('lem. lib. v. lit. ix. c. 2, 
and Juliarm Bu-sch (d. (. 1480) Citron . Windtwiiemcnse, cap. 
xxxvi.). But, however it originated, the phrase undoubtedly 
contributed to foster popular misconceptions as to the intrinsn 
value of Indulgences, apart from repentance and confession . 
though Dr Lea seems to press this point unduly (p. 54 ff.), anrl 
should be read in conjunction with ’i’hurston (p. 324 ff.). 

These nriisconceptions were certainly widcspicad fiom the 
13'ih to the joih century, and were often fostered by the 
“ pardoners,” or professional collectors of eoiitributioas fur 
Indulgences, 'j’his can liesl be shown b}’ a few quotations from 
eminent and orthodox churchmen during those centuries. 
Berthold of Regensburg {c, 1270) says, “Fie, penny -preacher I 
. . . thou dost promise .so much remission oi sin.s for a mere 
halfpenny or penny, that thoirsunds now’ trust thereto, and 
fondly dream to have atoned for all their sins with the lialfpenn)’ 
or penii) , and thus go to hell” (ed. Pfeiftci, i. 393).^ A 
centur}' later, tlie author of Piers Plowman speaks ol pardoncis 
who “ give jmrdon fur pence puundmeal about ” (z.e. whole- 
.sale ; B. ii. 222); and his contemporary, Pope Bonihice IX., 
complained of their absolving oven impenitent sinners (or 
ridiculously small sums {pro qualibct parva peciwiariitn summula, 
Kaynaldus, Ann. Kci. 1390). in 1450 Thomas Gascoigne, the 
great Oxiord f'luincellor, wrote: “Sinners say nowadays ' 1 
care nut how many or how great sins 1 commit before God, 
for I shall easily and quickly gel plenary remission of any guilt 
and penalty whatsoever (cufusdatn culpae el poenae) by absolu- 
tion and indulgence granted to me from the Pope, whose writing 
and grant I have bought for 4d. or 6d. or for a game of tenuis ’ ” 
— or sonictinies, he adds, by a still more disgraceful bargain 
(pro aclu mereirjcfo, Lih. Ver. p. 123, cf. 126). In 1523 the 
princes of Germany protested to the Pope in language almost 
equally strong (Browne, Fasciculus , i. 354). In 1 562 the Council 
ol 'i'rent alx)lished the office of “ pardoner.” 

The greatest of all Ifienan’ Indulgences is of course the Roman 

^ Equally strong assertions were made by tlie provincial council 
of Mainz in 1261 ; and Lea (p. 287) quotes the complaints of 36 
similar cliurch councils before 1538. 
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Jubilee. This was instituted in 1300 by Boniface VIIl., who 
pleaded a popular tradition for its celebration every hundredth 
year, though no written evidence could be found. Clement VI. 
shortened the period to 50 years (1350): it v/as then further 
reduced to 33, and again in 1475 ^5 years. 

vSee also the artiiJe oil Luther. The latest and fullest authority 
on this subject la Dr 11, C. Lea, Hist, of Auricular Confession 
and Indulgences in the Latin Church (Philadelphia, 189O) ; his 
.sian Ipoinl is frankly non-Catliolic, but lie gix'es ample materials 
lor judgment. The, f,^rca(esl orthodox authority is Eu.sabius Amort, 
De origine, 6-r., indulge ntiarum (1735!. More popular and more 
easily accessible are Fatlier Thurston s The Holy Year of Jubilee 
(1900), and an article b)' the lii&hop of Newport in the Nineteenth 
Century for January 1901, with a reply by M^' Herbert Paul in the 
next number. (G. G. Co.) 


INDULINES, a series of dyestuffs of blue, bluish-red or black 
shades, formed by the interaction of para-amino azo compounds 
with primary monamines in the presence of a small quantity 
of a mineral acid. They were first discovered in 1863 (English 
patent 3307) by J. Dale and H. ("aro, and since then have l.'ieen 
examined by many cheiiii.sts (see 0 . N. Witt, Bcr., 1884, 17, p. 7.J ; 
0 . Fi.scherand E. Hepp, Ann., 1890, 256, pp. 233 etseq.; F. Kehr- 
mann, Bcr., 1891 , 24, pp. 584, 2167 et seq.). 'fhey are derivatives 
of the curhodines (aminophenazine,., aminonaphthophenazines), 
and by means of th-rir diazo derivatives can be de-amidatcd, 
yielding in this way azonium salts ; consequently they mav be 
considered as amidated azonium salts. The first reaction giving 
a clue to their constitution was the isolation of the intermediate 


azophenin by O. Witt {Jour, Chem. Sac., 1883, 43, p. 115), which 
was jiroved by Fischer and Hepp to b(* dianilidoquinone dianil, 
a similar intermediai(‘ eornponnd being found shortly afterwards 
in the naphthalene series. Azophentn, "is prepared 

by warmin'^ quinonc diariil with aniline ; "by^mclting together 
qiiinone, aniline and aniline hydror'hloride ; or by the action 
of aniline on para-nil rosophcnol or para-nitrosodiphenylamine. 
The indiilinos are prepared as mentioned above from aminoazo 
compounds : 


NH5-C„H,N, Coll6 

(aposafraiiiiic) 

or by condensing oxy- and amido-qiiinones with phenylated 
ortlio-diamines (f. Kehrmann, Brr., 1895, 28, p. 1714); 
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The indulinea may be subdivided into the following groups: — 
(i) benzinduhnes, derivatives of jihenazinc ; (2) iaorosindulines ; 

and (3) rusinduliiics, both derived from iiaphthopheiiaziuc , and 
(4) naphthiiKluliiR's, derived Irom naj)hthaziiie. 

11. Isorosmduhiie. 


NH , CjH; 


N . 

I. Benzind 11 lines. 


III. Kusinduliiies. 


TVh Naphthradulines. 
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d'lic rosindulines and uaphthinduUnos have a .strongly basic 
i-liaracter, and their .salts poss(?ss n marked red colour and fluore.s- 
ceuce. Ben-induluie (apo.satranine), Cif,Hi,,N;,, is a .strong ba.se. 
but cannot be diazotized, unle.ss it be dissolved in concentrated 
mineral acids. When warmed with aniline it yields anilido nposi- 
tranine, wliich may also be obtained by the direct oxidation of 
ortho-aminoilipheiiylainme. IsorosmduUne is obtained from qumone 
diclilorinude and phony 1-/8 naphtliylamine ; fostndultnc from lienzene- 
azo-a-naphtliylaniine and aniline and naphtlunduUnc from benzene- 
azo-tt-naplithylamine and naphthylamine. 


INDULT (Lai. tndulium, from indulgcrcy grant, concede, 
allow), a papal licence wliich authorizes the doing of something 
not sanctioned by the common law of the church ; thus by an 
indult the pope authorizes a bishop to grant certain relaxations 
during the Lenten fast according to the necessities of the situation, 
climate, &c., of his diocese. 

INDUNA, a Zulu-Bantu word for an officer or head of a 
regiment among the Kaffir (Zulu-Xosa) tribes of South Africa. 
It is formed from the inflexional prefix in and duna, a lord or 
master. Incfunas originally obtained and retained their rank 


and authority by personal bravery^ and skill in war, and often 
proved a menace to their nominal lord. Where, under British 
influence, the purely military system of government among the 
Kaffir tribes has broken down or been modified, indunas ai*e now 
administrators rather than 'warriors. 'Iliey sit in a consultative 
gathering known as an indaba, and discuss the civil and military 
affairs of their tribe. 

INDUS, one of the three greatest rivers of northern India. 

A considerable accession of exact geographical knowledge 
has been gained of the upper reaches of the river Indus and its 
tributaries during those military and political move- 
ments which have been so cainstant on the northern 
frontiers of India of recent years. The sources of 
the Indus are to be traced to the glaciers of the great Kailas 
group of peaks in 32'’ 20' N. and 81“ E., w’hich overlook the 
Mansarowar lake and the sources of the Brahmaputra, the 
Sutlej and the Gogra to the south-east. Three great affluents, 
flowing north-west, unite in about 80“ E. to form the main 
stream, all of them, so far as we know at present, derived from 
the Kailas glacicrb. Of these the northern triljutary points the 
road from Ladakh to the Jhalung goldflelds, and the southern, 
or (iar, form.s a link in ihe great J^nglam — the Tibetan trade 
route — which connects ladalch with Lhasa and Lhasa with 
China. Gartok (about 50 m. from the source of this southern 
head of the Indus) i.s an important point on this trade route, 
and is now made accessible to Indian traders by treaty with 
'Jdbet and China. At Leh, the Ladakh capital, the river has 
already pursued an almost even north-westerly course for 300 
m., except for a remarkable divergence to the south-west which 
carries it across, or through, the Ladakh range to follow the same 
course on the southern side that had been maintained on the 
north. This very remarkable instance of trans^^er.se drainage 
across a main mountain axis occurs in 79“ E., about 100 m. 
above Leh. For another 230 m., in a north-westerly direction, 
the Indus pursues a comparatively gentle and placid course over 
its sandy bed between the giant chains of Ladakh to the north 
and Zaskar (the main “ snowy range ” of the Himalaya) to the 
south, amid.st an array of mountain scenery which, for the 
majesty of sheer altitude, is unmatched b\' any in the world. 
Then the river takes up the waters ol the Shy ok from the north 
(a tributary nearly as great as itself), havmg already captured 
the Za.svar from the south, together with innumerable minor 
glacier-fed streams. The Shyok is an important feature in 
Trans -Himalayan hydrography. Rising near the 
southern loot of the well-known Karakoram pass on 
the high road between Ladakh and Kashgai, it first 
drains the southern slopes of tlie Karakoram range, and 
tlicn breaks across the axis of the Muztagh chain (of which 
the Karakoram is now recognized as a subsidiary extension 
northwards) ere bending north-we.stwards to run a paiallel 
course to the Indus for 150 m. before its junction with that river. 
'I'he combined streams still hold on their north-westerly trend 
for another 100 m., deep hidden under the shadow of a vast 
array of snow-crowned summits, until they arrive within sight 
of the Rakapushi peak which pierces the north-western sky 
midway between Gilgit and Hunza. Here the great change 
of direclion to the south- w’est occurs, which is thereafter main- 
tained till the Indus reaches the ocean. At this point it 
receives the Gilgit river from the north-west, having dropped 
from 15,000 to 4000 ft. (at the junction of the rivers) 
alter about 500 m. of mountain descent through the aWueat!* 
independent provinces of northern Kashmir. (See 
Gilgit.) A few miles below the junction it passes Bunji, and 
from that point to a point beyond Chilas (50 m. below Bunji) 
it runs within the sphere of British interests. 'I'henonce again 
it resumes its “ independent ” course through the void mountains 
of Kohistan and Hazara, receiving tribute from both side.s 
(the Buner contribution Ixiing the most noteworthy) till it 
emerges into the plains of the Punjab below Oarband, in 34° 
10' N. All this part of the river has been mapped in more or 
less detail of late years. The hidden strongliolds of those 
llindostani fanatics who liad found a refuge on its Ixinks since 
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Mutiny days have been swept dean, and many ancient mysteries 
have been solved in the course of its surveying. 

From its entrance into the plains of India to its disappearance 
in the Indian Ocean, the Indus of to-day is the Indus of the 'fifties 
— modified only in some interesting particulars. It 
%e*pimiaa. bridged at several important points. There 

* are bridges even in its upper mountain courses. 
There is a wooden pier bridge at Leh of two spans, and 
there are native suspension bridges of cane or twig-made rope 
swaying uneasily across the stream at many points intervening 
between Leh and Bunji ; but the first English-made iron sus- 
pension bridge is a little above Bunji, linking up the highroad 
between Kashmir and Gilgit. Next occurs the iron girder 
railway bridge at Attock, connecting Rawalpindi with Peshawar, 
at which point the river narrows almost to a gorge, only ()oo ft. 
above sea-level. Twenty miles below Attock the river has 
carved out a central trough which is believed to be i8o ft. deep. 
Forty miles below Attock another great bridge has been con- 
structed at Kushalgarh, which carries the railway to Kohat 
and the Kurram valley. At Mari, beyond the series of gorges 
which continue from Kushalgarh to the borders of the Kohat 
district, on the Sind-Sagar line, a boat-bridge leads to Kalabagh 
(the Salt city) and northwards to Koliat. Another boat-bridge 
opposite Dora Ismail Khan connects that place with the railway ; 
but there is nothing new in these southern .sections of tlie Indus 
valley railway system except the extraordinary development 
of cultivation in their immediate neighbourhood. The Lans- 
downe bridge at Sukkur, whose huge cantilevers stand up as a 
momimcnt of British enterprise visible over the flat plains for 
many miles around, is one of the greatest triumphs of Indian 
bridge -making. Kotri has recently been connected with 
Hyderaliad in Sind, and the Indus is now one of the best-bridged 
rivers in India, d’hc intermittent navigation which was main- 
tained by the survivals of the Indus flotilla as far north as Dera 
Ismail Khan long after the establishment of the railway system 
has ceased to exist with the dissolution of the fleet, anrl the 
high-sterned flat Indus boats once again havt; tht; ('hannels 
and sandbanks of the river all to themselves. 

Within the limits of Sind the vagaries of the Indus channels 
have necessitated a fresh survey of the entire riverain. The 
results, however, indicate not so much a marked 
fa^asaad ^^P'-^^ture in the general course of the river as a great 
delta. variation in the channel beds within what may be 
termed its outside banks. Collaterally much new 
information has been obtained about the ancient beds of the 
river, the sites of ancient cities and the extraordinary develop- 
ments of the Indus delta. The changing channels of the main 
stream since tho.se prehistoric days when a branch of it found 
Its way to the Riinn of (utch, through successive stages of its 
gradual shift westwards —a process ot displacement which 
marked the disappearance of many populous places which were 
more or less dependent on the river for their water supply — 
to the last and greatest change of all, when the stream burst 
its way through the limestone ridges of Sukkur and assumed 
a course which has been fairly constant tor 150 years, have all 
been traced out with .systematic care by modern surveyors till 
the medieval history of the great river has been fully gathered 
from the characters written on the delta surface. I'hat such 
changes of river bed and channel should have occurred within 
a comparatively limited ptiriod of time is the less astonishing 
if we remember that the Indus, like many of the greatest rivers 
of the world, carries down sufficient detritus ti) raise its own bed 
above the general level of the surrounding plains in an appreciable 
and measurable degree. At the present time the bed of the 
Indus is stated to be 70 fl. above the plains of the Sind frontier, 
some 50 m. to the west of it. 

The total length of the Indus, moasitrcd directly, is about 1500 m. 
With its many curves and windings it stretches to about 2000 m , the 
StatiMtica being computed at 372,000 sq. m. Even 

at its lowest in winter it is 500 ft. wide at Lskardo (near 
the Gilgit junction) and 9 or 10 ft. deep The temperature of the 
surface water during the cold season m the plains is found to be 5® 
below that of the air (64® and 6g“ F ) At tlie beginning of the hot 


season, when the river is bnngmg down snow water, the difference is 
14° («7° and loi^' June). At greater depths the difference is still 
greater. At Attock, where the river narrows between rocky banks, 
a height of 50 ft. in the flood season above lowest level is common, 
with a velocity of 13 m. per hour. The record ri.se (.since British 
occupation of the Punjab) is 80 ft. At its junction with the Panjnad 
(the combined rivers of the Punjab east of th(‘ Irdu.s) the Panjnad 
is twice the width of the Indus, but its mean depth is less, and its 
velocity little more than one- third. This discharge of the Panjnad 
at low season is 69,000 cubic ft. per second, that of the Indus 92,000. 
Below the junction the united discharge in flood season is 380,000 
cubic ft., ri.sing to 460,000 (the record in August). The Indus after 
receiving the other rivers carries down into Sind, in the high flood 
season, turbid water containing silt to the amount of part by 
weight, or by volume-equal to 6480 millions of cubic ft. in the 
three months of flood. This is rather le.ss than the Ganges carries. 
The bilt is very fine .sand and clay. Unu.sual floods, owing to landslips 
or other exceptional causes, are not infrequent. The most disastrous 
flood of this nature occurred in 1858. it was then that the river rose 
80 ft. at Attock The most striking result of the rise wa.s the lever.sal 
of the current of the Kabul river, which flowed backwards at the rate 
of 10 m. per hour, flooding Nowshera and causing immen.se damage 
to property. The prosperity of the province of Sind depends almo.st 
entirely on the waters of the Indus, as it.s various systems of canals 
command over nine million acres out of a cultivable area of twelve 
and a half million acres 

See Maclagan, Proteedinf^.^ P.C.S., vol iii ; Haig, 1 he Indus 
Delta Country (London, 1894) ; Godwin- Austen, Proceedings R G.S , 
vol. VI. ^ (T. H.H.*) 

INDUSTRIA (mod. Monteu da Po), an ancient town of Liguria, 
20 m. N.E. of Augusta Taurinorum. Its original name was 
Bodincomagus, from the Idgnrian name of the Padus (mod. 
Po), Bodincus, /.e. bottomless (Plin. Hist. nat. iii. 122), and 
this still appears on inscriptions of the early imperial period. 
It stood on the right bank of the river, which has now changed 
its course over i m. to the north. It was a flourishing town, 
w'itli municipal rights, as excavations (which have brought to 
light the forum, llieatre, baths, &e.) have shown, but apj:)c*ar.s 
to have been deserted in the 4th centur>' a.d. 

See A. Fabictti in A Ui della Societcl di Anheologia di Torino, iii. 
17 soq. ; Til. Momrn.sen in Corf>, inscril>. Lat v. (Berlin, 1877), 
845 ; L. I'errero in Kotizie degli scan (1903), p, 43, 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, in England a school, generallv 
established by voluntary contributions, for the industrial 
training of children, in which children are lodged, clothed and 
fed, as well as taught. Industrial schocjls are chiefly for vagrant 
and neglected children and children not convicted of theft. 
Such schools arc for children up to the age fourteen, and the 
limit of detention is sixteen. 'They are regulated by the Children 
Act iQO(S, which repealed the Industrial Schools Act 1866, 
as amended by Acts of 1872, 1891 and 1901, and parallel legisla- 
tion in the various Elementary Education Arts, besides some 
few local acts. The home secretary exercises powers of super- 
vi.sion, &e. See Juvenii.k Offendek.s. 

INDUSTRY (Lat. industrial from indu^y a form of the pre- 
position niy and either siarCy to stand, or struerCy to pile up), 
the quality of steady application to work, diligence ; hence 
employment in .some particular form of productive work, 
especially of manufacture ; or a particular class of productive 
work itself, a trade or manufacture. See Labour Legisla- 
tion, Sic. 

INE, king of the West Saxons, succeeded Ceadwalla in 688, 
his title to the crown being derived from C!eawlin. In the 
earlier part of his reign he was at war with Kent, but peace was 
made in 694, when the men of Kent gave compensation for the 
death of Mul, brother of Ceadwalla, whom they had burned 
in 687. In 710 Inc was fighting in alliance with his kinsman 
Nun, probably king of Sussex, against Gerent of West Wales 
and, according to Florence of Worcester, he was victorious, 
j In 715 he fought a battle with Ceolred, king of Mercia, at Wood- 
borough in Wiltshire, hut the result is not recorded. Shortly 
after this time a quarrel seems to have arisen in the royal family. 
In 721 Ine slew Cynewulf, and in 722 his queen Aethelbiirg 
destroyed Taunton, which her husband had built earlier in his 
reign. In 722 the South Saxons, previously subject to Ine, 
rose against liim under the exile Aldbryhl, who may have bct'u 
a member of the West Saxon royal house. In 725 Ine fought 
I with the South Saxons and slew Aldbryhl. In 726 he resigned 
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the crown and went to Rome, being succeeded by Aethelheard 
in Wessex. Ine is said to have built the minster at Glastonbury. 
The date of his death is not recorded. He issued a written 
code of laws for Wessex, which is still preserved. 

See Bede. Hist. Eccl. (Plummer), iv. 15, v. 7 ; Saxon Chronicle (Earle 
and Plummer), s.a. 088 e, 694, 710, 715, 721, 722, 725, 728; Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws, i. 2-25; Schmid, (icsetze dcr Angelsachsen (Leipzig;, 
1858) , Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen (Halle, 1898-1899). 

INEBOLI, a tovTi on the north coast of Asia Minor, 70 m. W. 
of Sinub (Sinope). It is the first place of importance touched 
at by mercantile vessels plying eastwards from Constantinople, 
being the port for the districts of Changra and Kastamuni, 
and connected with the latter town by a carriage road (see 
Kastamuni). The roadstead is exposed, having no protection 
for shipping except a jetty 300 ft. long, so that in rough weather 
landing is impracticable. The exports (chiefly wool and mohair) 
are about £248,000 annually and the imports £200,000. The 
population is about 9000 (Moslems 7000, Christians 2000). Ineboli 
represents the ancient Ahonou-ieichos , famous as the birthplace 
of the false prophet Alexander, who establi.shed there (2nd 
centur}^ a.d.) an oracle of the snake-God Glycon-Asclcpius. 
This impostor, immortalized by Lucian, obtained leave from the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius to change the name of the town to 
lonopolis, whence the modern name is deri^Td (see Alexander 
THE PaPHI.AOONIAN). 

INEBRIETY, LAW OF. The legal relations to which inebriety 
(Lat. in, intensive, and rhnelas, drunkenness) gives rise are partly 
civil and partly criminal. 

I . Civil Capacity r -The law of England as to the civil capacity 
of the drunkard is practically identified with, and has passed 
through substantially the same stages of development as the 
law in regard to the civil capacity of a person suffering from 
mental disease (see In.sanity). Unless (see ITT. inj.) a modifica- 
tion is effected in his condition by the fact that he has been 
brought under some form of legal control, a man may, in spite 
of intoxication, enter into a valid marriage or make a valid will, 
or bind himself by a contract, if he is sober enough to know 
what he is doing, and no improper advantage of his condition 
IS taken (cf. Matthnv<^v. Baxter, 1873, L.R. 8 Kx. 132 ; Imperial 
Loan Co. v. Stone, 1892, 1 Q.B. 599). The law is the same in 
Scotland and in Ireland ; and the Sale of Goods Act 1893 
(which applies to the whole United Kingdom) provides that 
where necessaries are sold and delivered to a person who by reason 
of drunkenness is incompetent to contract, he must pay a 
reasonable price for them ; “ necessaries ” for the purposes of 
this provision mean goods suitable to the condition in life of such 
person and to his actual requirements at the time of the sale and 
delivery. 

Under the Roman law, and under the Roman Dutch law as^ 
applied in South Africa, drunkenness, like insanity, appears to 
vitiate absolutely a contract made by a person under its in- 
fluence (Molyneux v. Natal Land and Colonization Co., 1905, 

A.r. 55 .S). ■ . . . ^ 

In the United States, as in England, intoxication does not 
vitiate contractual capacity unless it is of such a degree as to 
prevent the person labouring under it from understanding the 
nature of the transaction into which he is entering (Bouvier, 
Law Did,, s.v. “ Drunkenness ; and cf, Waldron v, Angleman, 
1904, 58 Atl. 568 ; Fowler v. Meadow Brook Water Co., 1904, 
57 Atl. 959 ; 208 Penn., 473). The same rule is by implication 
adopted in the Indian Contract Act (Act ix. of 1872), which | 
provides (s. 12) that “ a person is . . . of sound mind for the j 
purpose of making a contract if, at the time when he makes it, 
he is capable of understanding it and of forming a rational 
judgment as to its effect upon his interests.” In some legal 
systems, however, habitual drunkenness is a ground for divorce 
or judicial separation (Sweden, I.aw of the 27th of April 1810; 
France, Code Civil, Art. 231, Hirt v. Hirt, Dalloz, 1898, pt. ii., 
p. 4, and n. 4). 

II. Criminal Responsilnlity . — In English law, drunkenness, 
unlike insanity, was at one time regarded as in no way an excuse 
for crime. According to Coke (Co. Litt., 247) a drunkard, 
although he suffers from acquired insanity, dementia affectata, 
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is voluniarim daemon, and therefore has no privilege in con- 
sequence of his state ; ” but what hurt or ill soever he dotlu 
his drunkenness doth aggravate it.” Sir Matthew Hale (P.C. 
32) took a more moderate view, viz, that a person under the 
influence of this voluntarily contracted madne.ss “ shall have 
the same judgment as if he were in his right senses ” ; and 
admitted the existence of two “ allays ” or qualifying circum- 
stances : (i) temporary frenzy induced by the unskilfulness of 
physicians or by drugging ; and (2) habitual or fixed frenzy. 
Those early authorities have, liowever, undergone considerable 
development and modification. 

Although the general principle that drunkenne.ss is not an 
excuse for crime is still steadily maintained (see Russell, Crimes, 
6th ed., i. 144 ; Archbold, Cr. PI., 23rd ed., p. 29), it is .settled law 
that where a particular intent is one of the constituent elements 
of an offence, the fact that a prisoner was intoxicated at the time 
of its commission is relevant evidence to show that he had not 
the capacity to form that intent. Drunkenness is also a circum- 
stance of which a jury may lake account in considering whether 
an act was premeditated, or whether a prisoner acted in .self- 
defence or under provocation, when the question is whether 
the danger apprehended or the provocation was sufficient to 
justify his conduct or to alter its legal character. Moreover, 
deltrium tremens, if it produce such a degree of madness as to 
render a person incapable of distinguishing right from wrong, 
relieves him from criminal responsibility for any act committed 
by him while under its influence ; and in one case at nisi prius 
{ k . V. Baines, The Times, 25th Jan. 1886) this doctrine 
was extended by Mr Justice Day to temporar>’ derangement 
occasioned by drink. The law of Scotland accepts, if it does 
not go somewhat beyond, the later developments of that of 
ICngland in regard to criminal responsibility in drunkenness. 
Indian law on the point is similar to the English (Indian Penal 
Code, Act xlv. of i860, ss, 85, 86 ; Mayne, crim. Law of India, 
ed. 1896, p. 391). In the United States the same view is the 
prevalent legal doctrine (.see Bishop, Crim. Law, 8th cd., i. ss. 
397-416). The Criminal Code of Queensland (No. 9 of 1899, 
Art. 28) provides that a person who becomes intoxicated 
intentionally is responsible for any crime that he commits 
while .so intoxicated, whether his voluntary intoxication was 
induced so as to afford an excuse for the commission of an 
offence or not. As in England, however, when an intention 
to cau.se a .specific result is an element of an offence, intoxication, 
whether complete or partial, and whether intentional or un- 
intentional, may be regarded for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether such intention existed or not. There is a similar 
provision in the Penal ('ode of Ceylon (No. 2 of 1883, Art. 79). 
The Criminal Codes of Canada (1892,0. 29, ss. 7 et seq.)and New 
Zealand (No. 56 of 1893, ss. 21 et seq.) are silent on the .subject 
of intoxication as an excuse for crime. The Criminal Code 
of Grenada (No. 2 of 1897, Art. 51) provides that “a person 
.shall not , on the ground of intoxication, be deemed to have done 
any act involuntarily, or he exempt from any liability to punish- 
ment for any act : and a person who does an act while in a state 
of intoxication .shall be deemed to have intended the natural 
and probable consequences of his act.” There is a similar 
provision in the Criminal Code of the Gold Coast Colony (No. 
12 of 1892, s. 54). Under the Frencli Penal Code (Art. 64), 
il n'y a ni crime, tti delit, lorsque le prhwnu dait en etat de demtnre 
an temps de V action on lorsqtdil aura Be contraint par ttne force 
d laquelle il ira pu rhister^' According to the balance of authority 
(Dalloz, Rep. tit., Peine, ss. 402 et seq.) intoxication is not 
assimilated to insanity, within the meaning of this article, but 
it may be and is taken account of by juries as an extenuating 
circumstance (Ortolan, Droit Penal i. s, 323 ; Chauveau et 
H 61 ie i. s. 360). A provision in the Gorman Penal Code (Art. 
51) that an act is not punishable if its author, at the time of 
committing it, was in a condition of unconsciousness, or morbid 
disturbance of the activity of his mind which prevented the 
free exercise of his will, has been held not to extend to intoxica- 
tion (Clunet, 1883, p. 31 1). But in Germany as in France, 
intoxication mav apparently be an extenuating circumstance. 
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Under the luliaD J’cnaJi Code (Arts. 4(>-.^u) intoxication— unless The Inebriates Acts of i679-i<)oo deal in the first place with 
voluntarily induced so as to afford an excuse for crime — may non-criminal, and in the second place with criminal, habitual 
e.xcJudc or modify responsibility. drunkards. 

So far only Uit question whether drunkenness is an excuse Tor the purposes of the acts the term “ habitual drunkard ” 
fur offences committed under il.s influence has been dealt with, means “a person who, not being amenable to any jurisdiction 
'fhere remains the que.stion how far drunkenness itself is a crime, in lunacy, is notwithstanding, by reason of habitual intemperate 
Merc private intoxication i.s not, either in England or m the drinking of intoxicating liquor, at times dangerous to himself 
United States (bishop, ( run. Lanv^ 8th cd., i, s. 3*)9) indictable or hersdf, or incapable of managing himself or herself and his or 
as an offence at common law ; but in all civilized countries her affairs.” A person would become amenable to the lunacy 
public drunkenne.s.s is punishable when it amounts to a breach jurisdiction not only where habitual drunkennc.ss made him a 
of the peace ( <ee UiQi ov. Laws) or contravention of public lunatic ” in the legal sense of the term, but where it created 
order ; and modern legislation in many countries provides such a state of disease and consequential “ mental infii'mity 
for depriwalion of personal liberty for long periods in case of as to bring his case within section 116 of the Lunacy Act 1890, 
a frequent rcpietition oh the offence. Reference may be made the effect of which is explained in the article Insanity. Any 
in tills connexion Ui the Inebriales Acts 1898, 1899 and iqoo “ habitual drunkard ” within the above definition may obtain 
(see iii. /«/.), and also to .similar legislation in the British ccflonies admission to a “ licensed retreat ” on a written application to 
and in foreign legal systems (e.^. Cape of Good Hope, No. 32 the licensee, stating the time (tlic maximum period is two years) 
of i89t>; Ceylon, j^lcensing Ordinance 3891, ss. 23, 24, 29; that he undertakes to remain in the retreat. The application 
New South Wale.s, Vagrants runi.shment Act 1866: Massa- must be accompanied by the .statutory declaration of two persons 
chu.sett.s, Acts of 1891, c. 427, 1893, cc. 414, 44; France, that the applicant is an habitual drunkard, and its signature must 
Law of 23rd of Jun. 1873, ^)* be attested by a ju.^itiee of the peace who has satisfied himself 

lii. Siate AcUou in Regard to Jnehrie^y. --Thksihiiumcs 8 ivsir'\Qty as to the fact, luid who is required to state that the applicant 
of forms, (a) Measures regulating the punishment of GCTOsional understood the nature and effect of his application. Licences 
or iiabitual drunkennc.ss by lines or short terms of imprisonment, (each of which is subject to a duty and is impressed willi a stamp 
(h) Control in piwal csUiblishnicnts for lengthened periods, of ;^ 5 , and ics. for every patient aboAT ten in number)arc granted 
(c) Law.s prolii'jiting the .sale oi litjuor to jiersons who are known for retreats l>)’ the borough council and the town clerk in borouglis, 
inebriates : e.g. in J'-ngland (Licensing Act 1902) ; Ontario j and elsewhere by the county council and the clerk of the county 
(Rev. Stats. 1897, 0. 245, ss. 124, 125); New Soutli Wales j council. 'Ihc maximum period for ^\hich a licence may he granted 
(Liquor Act 1898, ss. 52, 53); Cape of (lood Hope (No. 28 of is two years, but licences may be renewed by the licensing 
1883, .s. 8()) ; New York (Rev. Stats. i8<S9-i8(;?, c. 20, litle authority on jjayinent of a stamp duty of the .same amount 
IV.): California (Act to prevent sale of liquor to drunkards, 1889), as on the original grant. When a habitual drunkard Im.s (aice 
Maii.^achiisetts (Pub. .Sluts., cd. 1902, c. 100, s. 9). (<f) Laws been committed to a retreat, he must remain in the retreat for 
regulating the appointment ot some person or per.'^ons to act the time Uial he has fixed in his application, subject to certain 
as guardian or guardians, or who may he endowed with legal statutory provisions similar to those prc.scnbcd by the Lunacy 

powers over the pers(m and c.state of an inet)riate.^ Thu.s in Acts for asylums as to leave oi absence and di.se barge ; and he 

France (Code Civil, Arts. 489 et .seq.), Ciermany (Civil Code, may be retaken and brought back to the retreat under a justice’.^ 
.•\rl. h (39)) and Austria-Hungary {Buygerliche:; Geseiz-Buch, warrant. 'J'hc term of detention may be extended on its expiiy-, 
s.s. 21, 2O9, 270, 273), an inebriate may be judicialiy interdicted or an inebriate may be readmitted, on a frc.sh applicaticn, 
if he 1.S squandering tu.s pn^jerty and thereby exposing his family without any statutiiry declaration, and without the attesting 
to future destitution. Provision is also made for the interdiction justice being required to satisfy himself that the applic^mt 
of inebr.iales by the laws of Nova Scotia (Rev. Sta,ts. 1900, is an habitual drunkard. Licensed retreats are subject to in- 

c. 126, s. 2), Manitoba (Rev. Stat. 1902, e. 103, ss. 30 ct seq.), spection by an Inspector of Retreats appointed by the Home 

British Columbia (Rev, Stat. 1897, c, 66), New South Wales Secretary, to whom he makes an annual report. I'lie IJcmc. 
(Inebrnlci Act 1900, s. 5), lasuiariiu (Inebriates Act 1885, Secretary is empowered to make rules and regulations for the 
No. 17, s. 23); Canton of Bale (Trustee Law of the 23Td of management of retreats, and "regulations and orders," not 
L’cb. jS8o, s. 11), Orange River Colony (Code Law's, e, 108, inconsistent with suchiules, arc to be prepared by the licensee 
.^0), Maryland (C.ode General Law«>, c, 474, s, 47). (f) Control within a month alter the granting of his licence, and submitted 
tor tile purpo.se of reformation. Legi,slulion of this character to the inspector for approval. 'Ihe rules now in force are dated 
provide.s reformatory treaunent; ( i ) for the mebriatc who mokes as regards (f?) England, 28th Feb. 1902 ; {b) Scotland, I4lh April 
a voluntary application for admi.ssion ; (2) by compuEory 1902 : {c) Ireland, 3r(l Feb. 1903. There are also statutorv 
seclusion lor die inebriate who^ refuses consent to treatment provisions, similar to those of the Lunacy Acts, as to offences- 
and yet manages to keep out of the reach of the Imv ; (3) lor (i.) by licensees failing to comply with the requirements of tl,e 
the inebriate wdio is a police-court reiidivist, or who has com- acts ; (ii.) by persons ill-treating patients, or helping them to 
niitted crime, cau.sed or contributed to by drink. The legi.sla- escape, or unlawfully supplying them with intoxicating liquoi ; 
tmn of the Ciupe of Good Hope (Inebriates Act 1896) and of (iii.) by patients refusing comply with the rules. The Home 
North Dakota (Habitual Drunkards Act 1895) provides lor Secretary may (i.) authorize tlie estabhshment of " State 
the first of these methods of treatment alone. Compulsory Inebriate Reformatories," to be paid for out of moneys provided 
deleiitiun for ordinary inebriates only E provided fur by the law'.s by parliament; and (ii.) sanction “Certified Jiiebriates’ Re- 
of Delaware (Act of 1898), Mas.sachusetts (Rev. Laws, e. 87), and formatories ” on the application of any borough or county 
of the Cantons of Jkrnc (l^w of the 24th of Nov. 1883) and Pale council, or any person whatever, if satisfied concerning the 
(Law' of the 21st cii Peb. 1901). All three methods of treatment reformatory and the persons proposing to maintain it. An 
are in force in New' South Wale.s (Inebriates Act 1900), Queems- Inspector of Certified Inebriate Reformatories has Ixien appointed, 
land (Inebriates Insiilutions Act 1896) and South Au.straJia Regulations for State Inebriate Reformatories and lor certified 
(Jnebriate.s .Vet i88i). Provision is made only for voluntary Inebriate Reformatories have been made, dated as follows: 
uppheation and compulsory detention of ordinary inebriates State Jnebriaie Rej orma torus 21st of June 1901, 

in \ ictoria (Inebriates Ait 1890), Pasmonia (Inebriates Act 29lh of Dec. 1903, 29th of April 1904; Scotland, qtli of March 
18S5 ; Inebriates Jlo.spitals Act 1892) and New Zealand 1900; Ireland, i6th of March 1899, i6th of April 1901, loth 
(Inebriates Institutions Act 1898). The legislation of the of Feb. 1904. Certified Inebriate Rejormntorics : — England, Model 
United Kingdom (Inebriates Acts 1879-1900) deals both with Regulations, i7tli of Dec. 1898; Scotland, Regulalions, 14th 
voluntary application and with the committal of criminal of Feb. 1899 ; Ireland, Model Regulations, 29th of April 1899. 
inebriates or of police-court recidivists. A brief sketch of the Any person convict^ on mdictment of an offence punislmlfle 
English system must suffice. witli imprisonment or penal servitude (Lc. of any non-capital 
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felony and of most misdemeanours), if the court is satisfied 
from the evidence that the offence was committed under the 
influence of drink, or that drink was a contributing cause of 
the offence, may, if he admits that he is, or is found by the jury 
to be, an habitual drunkard, in addition to or in substitution 
for any other sentence, be ordered to be detained in a state or 
certified inebriate reformatory, the managers of which are 
willing to receive him. any habitual drunlcard who is 

found drunk in any public place, or who commits any other of 
a series of similar offences under various statutes, after having 
within twelve months been convicted at least three times of a 
similar offence, may, on conviction on indictment, or, if he con- 
sent, on summary conviction, be sent for detention in any 
certified inebriate reformatory. The expenses of proseaiting 
habitual drutikards under the above provisions are payable 
out of the local rates upon an order to that effect by the judge 
of assize or chairman of quarter-sessions if the prosecution 
be on indictment, or by a court of summary jurisdiction if the 
offence is dealt with smnmarily, 

AuTiioRiTiiis. — As to the history of legislation on the subject 
see Pari Paper No. 242 of 1872 ; 1893 C. 7008. See also Wyatt 
Paine, Imbriate Reformatories and Retreats (London, 1899) ; Blackwell, 
Inebriates Acts, /S'lyS (London, 1899) ; Wood Renton, Lunacy 

(London and Kdinbnrgh, 1896) ; Kerr, Inehrieiv (3rd cd., London, 
i8o.j) An exccllcut account of the systems in force in other countrie.s 
for the treatment of inebriates will be found m Paii Pap (1902), cd. 
1474- (A. W. R.) 

INFALLIBIUTY (Fr. infaillibilite and injallibilite, the latter 
now obsolete, Med. bat. injalLihibta^ , mlaUibilis, formed from 
fallor, to make a mistake), the fact or quality of not being liable 
to err or fail, 'Fhe word has thus I he general sense of “ certainty ” ; 
we may, e.^., speak of a drug as an infallible specific, or of a 
man’s judgment as infallible. In these cases, however, the 
“ infallibility ’’ connotes certainty only in so far as anything 
human can be certain. In the language of the Christian Church 
the word “ iritalliliilitv ” is u.scd in a more absolute sense, as 
the freedom fiom all possibility of error guaranteed by the 
direct action of the Spirit of God. This belief in the infallibility 
of revelation is involved in the very belief in revelation itself, 
anrl is eomnum to all scriions c/f C'hri.stians, who differ mainly 
as to the kind and measure of infallihihtv' residing in the human 
instruments by which this revelation is interpreted to the world. 
Some sec the guarantee, or at least the indication, of infallibility 
in the eon.sensii.s of the ( hurch {quod !ieni per, ubtquc,ei ab omnibus) 
expre.ssed from time to time in general councils ; others see 
It in the special grace conferred upon St Peter and his successors, 
the bi.shups of Rome, as heads of the Church ; others again 
see It in the inspired Scriptures, God's Word. This last was the 
belief of the Proteslanl Kefonners, for whom the Bible was in 
matters of doctrine the ultimate court of appeal. 'I'o the trans- 
lation and interpretation of the Scriptures men might bring a 
fallible judgment, but this would be assisted by the direct action 
of the Spirit of God in proportion to their faith. As for infallibility, 
this was a direct grace of God, given only to the few. “ What 
ever was perfect under the sun,” a.sk the translators of the 
Authorized Version (1611) in their preface, “ where apostles 
and apustojick men, that is, men endued with an extraordinary 
measure of God’s Spirit, and p^i^'ileged wnth the privilege of 
infallibility, had not their hand ? ” In modem Protestantism, 
on the other hand, the idea of an infallible authority whether 
in the Church or the Bible has tended to disapjjear, religious 
truths being conceived as valuable only as they are apprehended 
and made real to the individual mind and soul by the grace of 
(kjd, not by reason of any submission to an external authority. 
(See also Inspiration.) 

At the present time, then, the idea of infallibility in religious 
matters is most commonl) associated with the claim of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and more especially of the pope person- 
ally as head of that Church, to possess the privilege of infalli- 
bility, and it is with the meaning and limits of this claim that 
the present article deals. 

The substance of the claim to infallibility made by the Roman 
Catholic Church is that the Church and the pope cannot err 
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when solemnly enunciating, as binding on all the faithful, a 
dmsion on a question of faith or morals, llie infallibility of 
the Church, thus limited, is a necessary outcome of the funda- 
mental conception of the Catholic Church and its mission. 
Every society of men must have a supreme authority, whether 
individual or collective, empowered to give a final decision in 
the controversies which concern it. A community whose mission 
it is to teach religious truth, which involves on the part of its 
members the obligation of bedief in this truth, must, if it is not 
to fail of its abject, possess an authority capable of maintaining 
the faith in its purity, and consequently capable of keeping it 
free from and condemning errors. To perform this function 
without fear of error, this autliority must be infallible in its 
own sphere. The Christian Church has expressly claimed this 
infallibility for its formal dogmatic teaching. In the very 
earliest centuries we find the episcopate, united in council, 
drawing up symbols of faith, which ever)^ believer was bound 
to accept under pain of exclusion, condemning heresies, and 
casting out heretics. From Nicaea and Chalcedon to Florence 
and Trent, and to the present -day, the Church has excluded 
from her communion all those who do not profess her own faith, 
i.e. all the religious Irutlis wdiich slie represents and imposes 
as obligator)'. This is infallibility put into practice by definite 
acts. 

The infallibility of the pope was not defined until 1870 at the 
Vatican Council ; this definition does not constitute, strictly 
speaking, a dogmatic innovation, as if the pope had not hitherto 
enjoyed this privilege, or as if the Church, a.s a whole, had 
admitted the contrary ; it is the newly formulated definition of a 
dogma which, like all those defined by the Councils, continued 
to grow into an ever more definite form, ripening, as it were, in 
tljwe alw'ays living community of the Church. '>'he exact formula 
for the papal infallibility is given by the Vatican Council in the 
following terms (Constit. Pastor aeUrnus^ cap. iv.) ; “ we teach 
and define as a divinely revealed dogma, that the Roman 
Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra — t.e, when, in his character 
as Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, and in virtue of hi.s 
supreme apostolic autliority, he lays down that a certain doctrine 
amceining faith or morals is Iwnding upon the universal Church 
— poS‘>esses, by the Divine assistajiro which was promised to 
him in the person of the blessed Saint Peter, that same infalli- 
bility with which the Divine Redeemer thought fit to endow 
llis Churdi, to define its doctrine with regard to faith and 
morals ; and, consequently, that these definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are irrcformable in themselves, and not in c(jnsequence 
of the coasent of the Church.” A few notes will suffice to 
elucidate this pronouncement. 

{a) As the C ouneiJ expre.s.sly 8ay.s, the infallibility of the pope 
is not other than that of the Church ; this is a point which 
is too often forgotten or misunderstood. The pope enjoys 
it in person, but solely qua head of the Church, and as the 
authorized organ of the ecclesiastical body. For this exercise 
of the primacy as for tlie others, we must conceive of the pope 
and the episcopate united to him as a contmuation of the 
Apostolic College and it.s head Peter. The head of the College 
possesses and exercises by liimself alone tlie same powers a.s the 
College which is united with him ; not by delegation from hi.s 
colleagues, but because he is their established chief. The pope 
when leaching ex caiheiira acts as head of the whole episcoj^al 
body and of the whole Church. 

(b) If the Divine constitution of the Cliurch has not changed 
in its essential points since our Lord, the mode of exerci.se of 
the various powers of its head has varied ; and that of the 
supreme teaching power as of the others. This explains the 
late date at which the dogma was defined, and the assertion 
that the dogma was already contained in that of the papal 
primacy established by our Lord himself m the person of St 
Peter. A certain dogmatic development is not denied, nor an 
evolution in the direction of a centralization in the hands of 
the pope of the exercise of his powers as primate ; it is merely 
required that this evolution ^ould be well understood and 
cf)nsidered as legitimate. 
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(f) As a matter of fact the infallibility of the pope, when 
jj^ivinp: derisions in his character as head of the Chnrch, was 
n^enerally admitted before the Vatican Council. The only 
reservation which the most advanced Gallicans dared to formu- 
late, in the terms of the celebrated declaration of the clergy of 
France (1682), had as its object the irreformable character of the 
pontifical definitions, which, it was claimed, could only have 
been acquired by them through the assent of the C'hurch. This 
doctrine, rather political than theological^ was a survival of the 
errors which had come into l^eing after the Great Schism, and 
especially at the council of Constance ; its object was to put 
the Church ab<nT its head, as the council of Constance had put 
the ecumenical council above the pope, as though the council 
could be ecumenical without its head. In reality it was Gallican- 
ism alone which was condemned at the Vatican Council, and it is 
Galliranism which is aimed at in the last phrase of the definition 
we have quoted. 

(d) Infallibility is the guarantee against error, not in all 
matters, but only in the mutter of dogma and morality ; every- 
thing else is beyond its power, not only truths of another order, 
but even discipline and the ecclesiastical laws, government 
and administration, &c. 

(e) Again, not all dogmatic teachings of the pope are under 
the guarantee of infallibility ; neither his opinions as private 
instructor, nor his official allocutions, however authoritative 
they may be, are infallible ; it is only his ex cathedra instruction 
which is guaranteed ; this is admitted by everybody. 

but when does the pope speak ex cathedra ^ and how is it to be 
distinguished when he is exercising his infallibility ? As to this 
point there are two schools, or rather two tendcncie.s, among 
( Athol Ics : some extend the privilege of infallibility to all 
official exercise of the supreme magisterium, and declare infallible, 
f.g. the papal encyclicals. ^ Others, while recognizing the supreme 
authority of the papal magisterium in matters of doctrine, confine 
the infallibility to tho.se cases alone in which the pope chooses 
to make use of it, and declares positively that he is impo.sing 
on all the faithful the obligation of belief in a certain definite 
proposition, under pain of heresy and exclusion from the Church : 
they do not insist on any special form, but only require that the 
pope should clearly manifest his will to the Church. This second 
point of view, as (dearly expounded by Mgr Joseph Fesslcr 
(1813-1872), bishop of St Polten, who was secretary to the 
V^atican ('ouncil, in his work* Ihe wahre imd die falsche UnfehU 
harketlder Pdpsle (French trans. La'vraie et la jaiissemjaiUihiliU, 
Paris, 1873), and by Cardinal Newman in his “ Letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk,” is the rnrred one, and this is clear from the 
fact that it has never been blamed by the ecclesiastical authority. 
'Fhose who hold the latter opinion have been able to assert that 
since the Vatican C'ouncil no infallible definition had yet been 
formulated by the popes, while recognizing the supreme authority 
of the encyclicals of Leo XIIL 

It is remarkable that the definition of the infallibility of the 
pope did not appear among the projects (schemata) prepared for 
the deliberations of the Vaticiin Council (1869). It doubtless 
arose from the proposed forms for the definitions of the primacy 
and the pontifical magistenum. The chapter on the infallibility 
was only added at the request of the bishops and after long 
hesitation on the part of the cardinal presidents. The propo.sed 
form, first elaborated in the conciliary commission de fide, was 
the object of long public discussions from the 50th general 
congregation (Mav 13th, 1870) to the 85th (July 13th); the 
constitution as a whole was adopted at a public session, on ihe 
j8th, of the 535 bishops present, two only replied “ Non placet ” ; 
but about 50 had preferred not to be present. The controversies 

’ It was in this sense that it was understood by Ddllinger, who 
pointed out that the definition of the dogma would commit the 
Church to all past official utterances of tlie popes, c g. the Syllabus of 
1864, and therefore to a war d outrance against modern civilization. 
This view was embodied in the circular note to the Powers, drawn up 
by DoUingcr and issued by the Bavarian prime minister Prince 
Hohcnlohe-Schillingsfiirst on April y, iH6q, It was also the view 
universally taken by the German governments which supported the 
KuUurkampf in a greater or less degree, - Ed. 


occasioned by this question had started from the very beginning 
of the Council, and were carried on with great bitterness on l)oth 
sides. The minority, among whom were prominent Cardinals 
Rauscher and Schwarzenberg, Hefele, bishop of Rotterdam (the 
historian of the councils). Cardinal Mathieu, Mgr Dupanloup, Mgr 
Maret, &c., &c., did not pretend to deny the papal infallibility ; 
they pleaded the inopportunenes.s of the definition and brought 
forward difficulties mainly of an historical order, in particular 
the famous condemnation of Pope Honorius by the 6th ecume- 
nical council of Constantinople in 680. The majority, in which 
Cardinal Manning played a v^ry active part, took their stand on 
theological reasons of the strongest kind ; they invoked the 
promises of Our Lord to St Peter : “ I'hou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against her ” ; and again, I have prayed for thee, 
Peter, that thy faith fail not ; and do thou in thy turn confirm 
thy brethren ” ; they showed the popes, in the course of the 
ages, acting as the guardians and judges of the faith, arousing 
or welcoming dogmatic controversies and authoritatively settling 
them, exercising the supreme direction in the councils and 
.sanctioning their decisions ; they explained that the few historical 
difficulties did not involve any dogmatic defect in the teaching 
of the popes ; they insisted upon the necessity of a supreme 
tribunal ^ving judgment in the name of the whole of the 
scattered Church ; and finally, they considered that the definition 
had become opportune for tlie very reason that under the 
pretext of its inopportunencss the doctrine itself was being 
attacked. 

The definition once proclaimed, controversies rapidly ceased : 
the bishops who were among Ihe minority one after the other 
formulated their loyal adhesion to the C'atbolic dogma. Tlie last 
to do .so in German)' was Ilciele, who published the decrees ol 
the 10th of April 1871, thus breaking a long friendship with 
Dblhngcr ; in Austria, where the government had thought good 
to revive for the occasion the royal placet. Mgr Ilaynald and 
Mgr Strossmayer delayed the publication, the former till the 
15th of September 1871. the latter till the 26th of December 
1872. In France the adhesion was rapid, and the publieation 
was only delayed by some bishops in consequemcc of the 
disastrous war with Prussia. Though no bishops abandoned 
it, a few priests, such as lather Hyacinthc Loyson, and a few 
scholars at the German universities refused their adhesion. 
'J'he most distinguished among the lattei was Dbllinger, who 
resisted all the advances of Mgr Scherr, archbishop of Munich, 
was excommunicated on the 17th of April 1871, and died un- 
reconciled, though without joining any separate group. Alter 
him must be mentioned Friedrich of Munich, several professors 
of Bonn, and Reinkens of Breslau, who was the first bishop ol 
the “ Old Catholics.” These professors formed the “ CommiUeo 
of Bonn,” which organized the new Church. It was recog- 
nized and protected first in Bavaria, thanks to the minister 
Freiherr Johann von Lutz, then in Saxony, Baden, Wi'irt- 
temherg, Prussia, where it was the pretext for, if not the* 
caiiseof, the Kulturkampf, and finally in Switzerland, especially 
at (icneva. 

For the the(jlogical aspects of the dogma of iniallibility, see, among 
many others, L. Billot, S.J., De Eiclesta Chnsit (3 voL,, Rome, j 8 o 8 
looo) ; or G. Wilmers, S.J., Dr Christi licclcsja (Regensburg, 1897) 
The most accessible poi^ular work is tliat of Mgr Fessler alread>- 
mentioned. For the history of the definition .see Vatican Council ; 
also Papacy, Gallicanism, I^'ebronianism, Oi.d Catholics, &c. 

(A Bo*) 

INFAMY (Lat. injamia), public disgrace or loss of character. 
Infamy (infamia) occupied a prominent place in Roman law, 
and took the form of a censure on individuals pronounced by a 
competent authority in the state, which censure was the result 
either of certain actions which they had committed or of certain 
modes of life which they had pursued. Such a censure involved 
disqualification for certain rights both in public and in private 
law (see A. H. J. Grcenidge, Infamia, its Place in Roman Public 
and Private Law, 1894). In English law infamy attached to a 
person in consequence of conviction of some crime. The effect 
of infamy was to render a person incompetent to give evidence 
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in any legal proceeding. Infamy as a cause of incompetency 
was abolished by an act of 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 85). 

The word “ infamous ” is used in a particular sense in the 
English Medical Act of 1858, which provides that if any 
registered medical practitioner is judged by the General Medical 
Council, after due inquiry, to have been guilty of infamous 
conduct in any professional respect, his name may be erased 
from the Medical Register. The General Medical Council are 
the sole judges of whether a practitioner lias been guilty of 
conduct infamous in a professional respect, and they act in a 
judicial capacity, but an accused person is generally allowed to 
appear by counsel. Any action which is regarded as disgraceful 
or dishonourable by a man’s professional brethren -such, for 
example, as issuing advertisements in order to induce people 
to consult him in preference to other practitioners — may be 
found infamous. 

INFANCY, in medical practice, the nursing age, or the period 
during which the child is at the breast. As a matter of conveni- 
ence it is usual to include in it children up to the age of one year. 
The care of an infant begins with the preparations necessary 
for its birth and the endeavour to ensure that taking place under 
the best possible sanitary conditions. On being born the normal 
infant cries lustily, drawing air into its lungs. As soon as the 
umbilical cord which unites the child to the mother has ceased 
to pulsate, it is tied about 2 in. from the child's navel and is 
di^'ided above the ligature. The cord is wrapped in a sterilized 
gauze pad and the dressing is not removed until the seventh 
to the tenth day, when the umbilicus is healed. 

The bab\' is now a separate entity, and the first event in its 
life IS the first hath. The room ready to receive a new-born 
infant should be kept at a temperature of 70° F. The tempera- 
lure of the first bath should be loo" F. The child should be well 
>upporled in the bath by the left hand of the nurse, and care 
should Ije taken to avoid wetting the gauze pad covering the 
cord. In some cases infants are covered with a white substance 
termed " vernix caseosa,” which may be carefully removed b\ 
a little olive oil. Sponges should never be used, as they tend 
to harbour bacteria. A soft pad of muslin or gauze which can 
1)0 boiled should take its place. After the first ten days 94° F. 
i> the most suitable temperature for a bath, When the baby 
lla^ been well dried the skin may be dusted with pure starch 
powder to which a small quantity of boric acid has been added. 
I’he most important part of the toilet of a new-born infant is 
the care of the eyes, which should be carefully cleansed with 
gauze dipped in warm water and one drop of a 2 solution of 
nitrate of silver dropped into each eye. The clothes of a newly 
born child should consist exclusively of woollen undergarments, 
a .soft flannel binder, which should be tied on, being placed next 
the skin, with a long-sleeved woven wool vest and over this a 
louse garment of flannel coming below the feet and long enough 
to tuck up. Diapers should be made of soft absorbent material 
such as well-washed linen and should be about two yards square 
and folded in a three-cornered shape. An infant should always 
sleep in a bed or cot by itself. In 1907, of 749 deaths from 
violence in England and Wales of children under one month. 
445 were due to suffocation in bed with adults. A healthy 
infant should spend most of its time asleep and should be laid 
into its cot immediately after feeding. 

The normal infant at birth weighs about 7 lb. During the 
iwo or three days following birth a slight decrease in weight 
occurs, usually 5 to 6 oz. When nursing begins the child increases 
in weight up to the seventh day, when the infant will have 
regained its weight at birth. From the second to the fourth 
week after birth (according to Camerer) an infant should gain 
I oz. daily or to 2 1b monthly, from tlic fourth to the sixth 
month A to § of an oz. daily or i lb monthly, from the sixth to the 
twelfth month ^ oz. daily or less than i lb monthly. At the 
sixth month it should be twice the weight at birth. The average 
weight at the twelfth month is 20 to 21 lb. The increase of 
weight in artificially fed is less regular than in breast-fed babies. 

jF'oorf.— There is but one proper food for an infant, and that 
is its mother's milk, unless when, in exceptional circumstances, 


I the mother is not allowed to nurse her child. Artificially fed 
! children are much more liable to epidemic diseases. The child 
j should be applied to the breast the first day to induce the flow 
! of milk. The first week the child should be fed at intervals of 
i two hours, the second week eight to nine times, and the fourth 
I week eight times at intervals of two and a half hours. At two 
j months the child is being suckled six times daily at intervals 
I of three hours, the last feed being at ii p.m. Where a mother 
j cannot nurse a child the child must be artificially fed. Cow's 
milk must be largely diluted to suit the new-born infant. Arm- 
; strong gives the following table of dilution : — 

1st week, milk 1 tablespoonfiil, water 2 tablespoonfuls 
at 3 month.s, ,, 3JI tablespooiifuls, ,, 3 ,, \ added 

I at 6 month.s ,, g ,, ,, 3 ,, J with 

I at g month.s, ,, T2 ,, „ 3 ,, j sugar. 

Kopiik has drawn out a table of the amounts to be given as 
follows : “ 

1st day 3 feeds of to cc. total r oz. in 24 hours 

2nd day 8 ,, 20 cc. ,, 5^ ,, 

3rd day 8 ,, 30 cc. (1 oz.) ,, 8” ,, 

7th day y ,, 50 cc. ,, 13A ,, 

4th week 8 , bo cc. {207) ,, ib ,, 

3 months 7 4 oz. ,,28 ,, 

b months o .. 7 oz. ,, 42 ,, 

9 months (» ,, 8A oz. ,, 30 

In cities it is advisable that milk should be either sterilized 
i by boiling or pasteurized, t.e. subjected to a form of heating 
I which, while destroying pathogenic bacteria, does not alter 
I the taste. The milk in a suitable apparatus is subjected to a 
I temperature of 65*^ C. (149'^ F.) for half an hour and is then 
rapidly cooled to 20® C'. (68*^ F.). Children fed on pasteurized 
! milk should be given a teaspoon fnl of fresh orange juice daily 
j to supply the missing acid and salts. 

j Artificial feeding is given by means of a bottle. In France 
all bottles with rubber tubes have been made illegal. They 
; are a fruitful source of infection, as it is impossible to keep them 
clean. 'Tlie best buttle is the boat-shaped one, with a wide 
I mouth at one end, to which is attached a rubber teat, while 
the other end has a screw stopper. This is readily cleansed 
and a stream of water can be made to flow through it. All 
bottle teats should be boiled at least once a day for ten minutes 
with soda and kept in a glass-covered jar until required. A 
Iced should be given at the temperature of 100“ F. 

At the ninth month a cereal may be added to the food. Before 
that the infant is unable to digest starchy foods. Much starch 
tends to constipation, and it is rarely wise to give starchy 
preparations in a proportion of more than 3 to children 
under a year old. A child who is carefully fed in a cleanly 
manner slioulcl not have diarrhoea, and its appearance indicates 
carelessness somewhere. The Engii.sh registrar-general’s returns 
for 1906 show that in the seventy -six largest towns in England 
and Wales 14,306 deaths of infants under one year from diarrhoea 
took place in July, August and September alone. These deaths 
are largely preventable ; when Dr Budin of Paris established 
his “ ('onsLil tat ions de Noiirissons ” the infant mortality of Paris 
amounted to 178 per 1000, but at the consultation the rate 
was 46 per jooo. At Vurengeville-sur-mcr a consultation for 
nurslings was instituted under Dr IV)Upalt of Dieppe in 1904. 
During the se^Tn prrviou.s years the infant mortality had averaged 
145 per 1000. In 1904-1905 not one infant at the consultation 
(lied, though it was a summer of extreme heat, and in 1898 
when similar heat had prevailed the infant mortality was 285 
per 1000. The deaths of infants under one year in England and 
Wales, taken from the registrar -general's returns lor 1907, 
amounted to 117-62 per 1000 births, an alarming sacrifice o1 
life. Prance has been turning her attention to the establishment 
of infant consultations on the lines of Dr Budin's, and similar 
dispensaries under the designation “ Ciouttes de lait ” have been 
widely established in that country ; gratifying results in the 
lall in infant mortality have followed. At the F(icamp dispensary 
the mortality from diarrhoea has fallen to 2-8, while that in 
neighbouring towns is from 50 to 76 per 1000 (Sir A. Simpson). 
It has been left to private enterprise in England to deal with 
1 this problem. The St Pancras “ School for Mothers ** was 
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established in 1907 in north-west London. Though started 
by private persons it was in iqoq worked in connexion with the 
Health Department of the Borough Council, but was supported 
by charitable subscriptions and by a small contribution from 
the student mothers. There are classes for mothers on the care 
ot their health during pregnancy, infant feeding, home nursing, 
cooking and needlework. Poor mothers unable to contribute 
get free dinners for three months previous to the birth of their 
child and for nine months after if the child is breast-fed. Two 
doctors are in attendance, and mothers are encouraged to bring 
their children fortnightly to he weighed, and receive advice. 
The average attendance is ninety. A baby is said to have 
“ graduated ” when it is a year old. An interesting development 
in connexion with the scheme is a class for fathers at which the 
mt‘dical ofliecr ot health for the district lectures on the duties 
of fatherhood. Similar schools for mothers are now established 
in Fulham and .Stepney. Weighing centres have been established 
at Dundee, Sheffield, Nottingham, Birmingham, Aberdeen. 
Bolton, Belfast and Newcastle-on-lyne. An infants’ milk depot 
has been established at Finsbiir}’, and effort is being made 
to establish milk laboratories where separate nursing portions 
of sterile milk could be supiplied to poor mothers. The WalkcT- 
(iordon milk laboratories in the United States are a step in this 
direction. 

The average Urngth of a child at birth is tqJ in. and during 
the first year the a\eragc increase is 7^ in. A new-born infant 
is deaf (Koplik). This is supposed to be due to the blocking 
of the eustachian tubes with mums. On the fourth day there 
is some evideru'c of hearing, and at the fifth week noises in the 
room disturb it. A healthy infant may be taken out of doors 
when a fortnight old in summer, after which it should have a 
daily outing, the eyes being protected from the direct rays of 
tlie sun. On the se<-ond dav the eyes arc sensitive to light, 
in the second month the 'nfaiit notices colours, at the sixth 
month it knows its parents, and should be able to hold its head 
up. At I he sixth month the lialn- begins to cut its temporary 
teeth. After their appearance they shoulfl be cleaned once a day 
by a piece of gauze moistened in boric acid solution. Attempts 
to stand are made about the tenth month, and walking begins 
about the fourteenth month. By thi.s time the intelligence 
should be developed and memory is observed. A child a year 
old should be able to arti(’iilate a few small words. With the 
advent of walking and speech the period of infancy may be said 
to end. 

See Pierre Budin, The Nursliv(^ (1907) : Hciirv Koplik, Disease of 
Injamv and Childhood (1906). Krir F-Yitchard, '1 he Physiological 
Deeding oj Infants (1904) ; Eric Pritchard, Infant hdueation (1007) ; 
John (ininshau , \ our Child's Health (1908) (H. L. li.) 

INFANT (in early forms enjaunt, enfant, through the Fr. 
enfant, from Lat. infans, in, not, and fans, the present participle 
of fart, to speak), a child ; in non-legal use, a very young child, 
a baby, or one of an age suitable to be taught at an “ ini ant 
school ” ; in law% a person under full age, and therefore 
subject to disabilities not affecting persons who have attained 
full age. 

This article deals with “ infants ” in the last sense ; for the 
more general sense see Infancy and Child. The period of full 
age vanes widely in different systems, as do also the disabilities 
attaching to nonage (non-age). In Roman law, the age of puberty, 
fixed at fourteen for males and twelve for females, was recognized 
as a dividing line. Under that age a child was under the guardian- 
ship of a tutor, hut several degrees of infancy were recognized. 
The first was absolute infancy ; after that, until the age ot seven, 
a child was infanliae proximus ; and from the eighth year to 
puberty he was pubertati proxtmus. An infant in the last stage 
could, with the assent of his tutor, act .so as to bind himself 
by stipulations; in the earlier stages he could not, although 
binding stipulations could l^e made to him in the second stage. 
After puberty, until the age of twenty-five years, a modified 
infancy was recognized, during which the minor's acts were not 
void altogether, but voidable, and a curator was appointed 
to manage his affairs. The difference between the tutor and the 


curator in Roman law was marked by the saying that the former 
was appointed for the care of the person, the latter for the estate 
of the pupil. These principles apply only to children who are 
sni juris. The patna potestas, so long as it lasts, gives to the 
father the complete control of the son’s actions. The right 
of the father to appoint tutors to his children by will (testa- 
mentarii) was recognized by the Twelve Tables, as was also 
the tutorship of the agnati (or legal as distinct from natural 
relations) in default of such an appointment. Tutors who held 
office in virtue of a general law were called legtitmt. Besides 
and in default of these, tutors dativt were appointed by the 
magistrates. These terms are still used in much the same sense 
in modern systems founded on the Roman law, as may be seen 
in the case of Scotland, noticed below. 

By the law of England full age is twenty-one, and all minors 
alike are subject to incapacities. The period of twenty-one 
years is regarded as complete at the beginning of the day before 
the birthday : for example, an infant born on the first day of 
January attains his majority at the first moment of the 31st of 
December. The incapacity of an infant is designed for his own 
protection, and its general effect is to prevent him from binding 
himself absolutely by obligations. Of the contracts of an infant 
which are binding ab initio, the most important arc those 
relating to necessaries.” By the Sale of Goods Act 1893, 
an infant liable on a contract for necessaries can be sued onh' 
for a reasonable price, not necessarily the price he agreed to 
pay. The same statute declares ” necessaries ” to mean “ goods 
.suitable to the condition in life of the infant, and to bis actual 
requirements at the time ol the sale and delivery.” In the case 
of goods having a market price, the market price is reasonable. 
In all other cases the question is one of fact for the jury. The 
protection of infants extends sometimes to transactions com- 
pleted after full age ; the relief of heirs who have been induced 
to barter away tlieir expectations is an example. ” Catching 
bargains,” as they are called, throw on the persons claiming 
the benefit of them the burden of proving their substantial 
righteousness. 

At common law a bargain made by an infant might be ratified 
by liim after full age, and would then become binding. Lord 
Tenterden’s act required the ratification to be in writing. But 
now, by the Infants’ Relief Act 1874, ” all contracts entered into 
by infants for the repayment of money lent or to be lent, or for 
goods supplied or to be supplied (other than contracts tor neces- 
saries), and all accounts stated, shall be absolutely void,” and 
“ no action shall be brought whereby to charge any person upon 
any promise made after full age to pay any debt contracted 
during infancy, or upon any ratification made after full age of 
any promise or contract made during infancy, whether there shall 
or shall not be any new consideration tor such promise or ratifica- 
tion after full age.” For some years after the passage of this 
statute highly conflictiiig views w^ere held as to the meaning of the 
part of section 2 whereby it w^as enacted that ” no action shall be 
brought whereby to charge any person . . . upon anv ratifica- 
tion made after lull age of any promise or contract made 
during infancy.” Some authorities were of opinion that the 
section only applied to the three classes of contract made void by 
the previous section, viz. for goods supplied, money lent and on 
account stated. Others thought the effect to be that no contract, 
except for necessaries, made during intancy could be enforced 
after the infant came to full age. After several conflicting 
decisions it has been settled that both these views were wrong. 
Of the infant’s contracts voidable at common law there were two 
kinds. The first kind became void at full age, unless expressly 
ratified. The second kind were valid, unless repudiated within a 
reasonable time after full age was attained by the infant. The 
Infants’ Relief Act (section 2) strikes only at the first class and 
leaves the second untouched. Thus a promise of marriage made 
during infancy cannot be ratified so as to become actionable ; 
but an infant’s marriage settlement, being of the second class, is 
valid, unless it is repudiated within a reasonable time after the 
infant attains full age. What is a reasonable time depends on 
all the circumstances of the case. In a case decided in 1893 a 
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settlement made by a female infant was allowed to be repudiated 
thirty years after she attained full age, but the circumstances 
were exceptional. A contract of marriage may be lawfully made 
by persons under age. Marriageable age is fourteen in males and 
twelve in females. So, generally, an infant may bind himself by 
contract of apprenticeship or service. Since the passing of the 
Wills Act, an infant, except he be a soldier in actual military 
service or a seaman at sea, is unable to make a will. Infancy is 
in general a disqualification for public offices and professions, c.g. 
to be a member f)f parliament or an elector, a mayor or burgess, 
a priest or deacon, a barrister or solicitor, &c. 

Before 1886 the custody of an infant belonged in the first place, 
and against all other persons, to the father, who was said to be 
“ the guardian of his children by nature and nurture ” ; and the 
father might by deed or will dispose of the custody or tuition of 
his children until the age of twenty-one. 

The Guardianship of Infants Act 1886 placed the mother 
almost on the same footing as the father as to guardianship of 
infants. On the death of the fatlier the mother becomes guardian 
under the statute, cither alone when no guardian has been ap- 
pointed by the father, or jointlv with any guardian appointed 
by him under 12 This. 11 . c. 24. A change of the law even 
more important is that whereby the mother may by deed 
or will appoint a guardian or guardians of her infant children 
to art after her death. If the father survives the mother, the 
mother's gunniian ran only a<‘t if it be shown to the satisfaction 
of the court that the father i.s unfitted to be the sole guardian. 
On the death of the father, the guardian .so appointed by the 
mother acts jointly with any guardian appointed by the father, 
'hhe Guardianship of Infants Art 1886 also gives power to the 
high court and to county courts to make orders, upon the 
application of the mother, regarding the custody of an infant, 
and the right of access thereto of cither parent. 'I’he court must 
take into consideration “ the welfare of the infant, and . . . the 
conduct of the parents, and . . . the wi-hes as well of the mother 
as of the father,” 'I'he same statute also empowers the high 
court of justice, “ on being satisfied that it is for the welfare of 
the infant,” to “ remove from his office any testamentary 
guardian or any guardian appointed or acting by virtue of this 
act,” and also to appoint another in place of the guardian so 
removed. 

1'lie same statute gives power to a court sitting in divorce 
practicallv to take away from a parent guilty of a matrimonial 
offence all rights of guardianship. When a decree for judicial 
separation or divorce is pronounced, the court pronouncing it 
may at the same time declare the parent found guilty of mis- 
conduct to be unfit to have Ihe custody of the children of the 
marriage. “ In such case the parent so declared to be unfit shall 
not, upon the death of the other parent, lx* entitled as of right 
to the custody or guardianship of such children.” 'I'he court 
exercises this power very' sparingly. When the declaration of 
unfitness is made, the practical effect is to give to the innocent 
pai'ent the sole guardianship, as well as power to appoint a 
testamentary guardian to tlie exclusion of the guilty parent. 

Another radical change has been made in the rights of parents 
as to guardianship of their children. In ronsequenee of several 
cases where, after children had been rescued by philanthropic 
persons from squalid homes and improper surroundings, the 
courts had felt bound by law to redeliver them to their parents, 
the Custody of Children Act i8gi was passed. It provides that 
when the parent of a child applies to the court for a writ or order 
for the production of the child, and the court is of opinion that 
the parent has abandoned or deserted the child, or that he has 
otherwise so conducted him.self that the court should refuse to 
enforce his right to the custody of the child, the court may, in its 
discretion, decline to issue the writ or make the order. If the 
child, in respect of whom the application is made, is being brought 
up by another person (” person ” includes ” school or institu- 
tion ”), or is lieing hoarded out by poor-law guardians, the court 
may, if it orders the child to be given up to the parent, further 
order the parent to pay all or part of the cost incurred by such 
person or guardians m bringing up the child. 
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A parent who lias abandoned or deserted his child is, prinia 
facie, unfit to have the custody of the child. And before the 
court can make an order giving him the custody, the onus lies on 
him to prove that he is fit. The same rule applies where the child 
has been allowed by the {)arent ” to be brought up by another 
person ul that person’s expense, or by the guardians of a poor- 
law union, for such a length of time and under such circumstances 
as to satisfy the court that the parent was unmindful of his 
parental duties.” 

The 4th section of the Custody of Children Act 1891 preserves 
the right of the parent to control the religious training of the 
infant. 'J'he father, however unfit he may be to have the custody 
of his child, has the legal right to require the child to be brought 
up in his own religion. If the father is dead, and has loft no 
directions on the point, the mother may assert a similar right. 
But the court may consult the wishes of tlie child ; and Avben 
an infant has been allowed by the father to grow up in a faith 
different from his own, the court will not, as a rule, order any 
change in the character of religious instruction . This is especially 
the case where the infant appears to be settled in his convictions. 

In the same direction as the Custody of Children Act 1891 
is the ('hildren Act 1908, whereby considerable powers have 
b<‘cn conferred on courts of summary jurisdiction (see Children, 
Law Relating to). 

There is not at common law any corresponding obligation 
on the part of either parent to maintain or educate the children. 
The legal duties of parents in this respect are only those created 
by the poor laws, the Education Acts and the Children Act 1908. 

An infant is liable to a civil action fur torts .and wronglui 
acts committed by him. But, as it is possible so to shape the 
pleadings as to make what is in substance a right ari.sing out 
of contract take the lorm of a right arising from civil injury, 
care is taken that an infant in such a case shall not be held 
liable. With respect to crime, mere infimcy is not a defence, but 
a child under seven years of age is presumed to be incapable 
of committing a crime, and between seven and fourteen his 
capacity requires to be affirmatively proved. After fourteen an 
infant is dolt capax. 

ihe law of Scotland follows the leading priix.iples} of the Koinan 
law. The period of minority (whicli ends at twenty-one) is dis ided 
into two stages, llial of absolute incapdcHy (until the age of fourteen 
in males, and twelve in females), during which the minor is in 
pupilarily, and that of partial incapacity (between fourteen and 
twenty-one), during which he is under curators The guardians 
(or tutors) of tlie pupil are cither tutors-nomiiiatc (appointed by the 
father in liis wni) , tutors-al-law (Ixiiiig the next male agnate of 
twenty-five years of age), in default of tutors-iiominate ; or tutors- 
dative, appointed by royal warrant lu default of the other two. No 
act done by the pupil, or action raised 111 his name, has any effect 
without tlie interpoiation of a guardian. After fourteen, all acts 
done by a minor liaving curators are void without their concurrence. 
Every deed in nonage, whether during pupilarity or mlnoritA^ and 
whether authorized or not by tutors or curators, is liable to reduc- 
tion on proof of “ lesion,” 1 e of material injury, due to the fact of 
nonage, either through the weakne.ss of the minor himself or the 
imprudence or negligence of Ins curators Damage in fact arising 
on a contract in itself just and reasonable would not be lesion en- 
titling to restitution. Deeds in nonage, other tlian tliose which are 
absolutely null ab tmtto, must be challenged witliin the quadriermtum 
niile^ or four years after raajonty. 

The Guardianship of Infants Act i886, the Custody of Children 
Act 1891 and the Children Act 190S, mentioned above, all apply to 
Scotland. 

In the United Stales, the principles of the English common law 
as to infancy prevail, generally tJie most conspicuous variatioii.s 
being those affecting the age at which women attain majority. 
In many states tliis is fixed at eighteen There is some diversity 
of practice as to the age at which a person can make a will of real 
or personal estate. 

INFANTE (Spanish and Portuguese form of Lat. infans, young 
child), SL title of the sons of the sovereign of Spain and Portugal, 
the airresponding tnfania being given to the daughters. The 
title is not Ixirnc by the eldest son of the king of Spain, who is 
prince of A.sturias, Jl principe de Asturias. Until the severance 
ol Brazil from the Portuguese monarchy, the eldest son was 
prince of Brazil. While a son or daughter of the sovereign of 
Spain is by right infante or infanta of Spain, the title, alone, is 
granted to other members of the blood niyal by the .sovereign. 
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INFANTICIDE, the killing of a newly born child or of the 
matured foetus. When practised by civilized peoples the subject 
of infanticide concerns the criminologist and the jurist ; but its 
importance in anthropology, as it in^'olvcs a widespread practice 
among primitive or savage nations, requires more detailed 
attention. ]. F. Mcl^ennan (Studies iii Anneiit History, 75 
et seq.) suggests that the practice of female infanticide was once 
universal, and that in il is to he found the origin of exogamy. 
Much evidence, howe\ er,lia.s been adduced againstthis hypothesis 
by Herbert Spencer and Edward Westermarck. Infanticide, 
both of males and females, is far less widespread among savage 
races than McLennan supposed. It certainly is common in many 
lands, and more females are killed than males ; but among 
many fierce and savage peoples it is almost unknown. Thus 
among the Tuski, Ahts, We.stern F'.skimo and the Botocudos 
new-born children are killed now and then, if they are weak 
and deformed, or lor some other reason (such as the superstition 
attaching to birth of twdns) but without distinction of sex. ! 
Among the Dakota Indians and Crccs female infanticide is rare. 
'I'he Blaokfoot Indians believe that a woman guilty of such an 
act w'ill never reach “ the Happy Mountain after death, but 
will hover round the scene of her misdeed with branches of 
trees tied to her legs. The Aleutians hold that child-murder 
brings misfortune on the whole village. Among the Abipones 
it is common, but the boys are usually the victims, because it is 
cusU»mary to buy a wife for a son, whereas a grown daughter will 
always command a price. In Africa, where a warm climate and 
abundance of food simplify the problem of existence, the crime 
is not common. Herr Valdau relates that a Bakimdu woman, 
accused of it, was condemned to death. In Samoa, in the Mitchell 
and Hervey Islands, and in parts of New Guinea, it was unheard 
of ; while among the cannibals, the Solomon Islanders, it occurred 
rarely. A theory has been advanced by L. Fison (Kamilaroi 
and Kurnai, 1880) that female infanticide is far less common 
among the lower savages than among the more advanced tribes. 
Among some of the most degraded of human beings, such as 
the Vahgans of 'Fierra del Fuego, the crime was unknown, 
except w^hen committed by the mother “ from jealousy or hatred 
of her husband or because of desertion and wretchedness." 
It is said that certain Californian Indians were never guilty 
of child-murder before the arrival of the whites ; while Wm. 
Ellis (Polynesian Researches, i. 240) thinks it most probable 
that the custom was less prevalent m earlier than later Polynesian ; 
history. The weight of evidence' tends to support Darwin’s 
theory that during the earliest period of human development , 
man did not lose that strong instinct, the love of his young, and ' 
consequently did not practise infanticide; that, in short, the j 
crime is not characteristic of primitive races. I 

Infanticide may be said to arise from four reasons. It may be | 
(1) an act of callous brutality or to satisfy cannibalistic cravings, j 
A Fuegian, Darwin relates, dashed his child’s brains out for 1 
upsetting a basket of fish. An Australian, seeing his infant son 
ill, killed, roasted and ate him. In some parts of Africa the 
negroes bait lion-traps with their owm children. Some South 
American Indians, such as the Moxos, abandon or kill them 
without reason ; while African and Polynesian cannibals eat 
them without the excuse of the periodic famines which made 
the Tasmanians regard the birth of a child as a piece of good 
fortune. 

2. Or infanticide may be the result of the struggle for existence. 
Thus in Polynesia, while the climate ensures food in plenty, 
the relative smallness of the islands imposed the custom on all 
families without distinction. In the Hawaiian Islands all children, 
after the third or fourth, were strangled or buried alive. At 
lahiti fathers liad the right (and used it) of killing their newly- 
born children by suffocatit)n. The chiefs were obliged by custom 
to kill all their daughters. The society of the Areois, famous 
in the Society Islands, imposed infanticide upon the women 
members by oath. In other islands all girl-children wxtc spared, 
but only two boys in each family were reared. The difficulties 
of suckling partly explain the custom of killing twins. For the 
.same reason the Eskimo and Red Indians used to bury the 


infant with the mother who died in child-birth. Among warrior 
and hunter tribes, where women could not act as beasts of burden 
as in agricultural communities, and where a large number of 
girls were likely to attract the hostile attentions of neighbouring 
tribesmen, girl-babies were murdered. Arabs, in ancient times, 
buried alive the majority of female children. In many lands 
infanticide was regarded as a meritorious act on the part of a 
parent, done, as a precaution against famine, in the interests 
of the tribe. In other parts of the world, infanticide results 
from customs w'hich impose heavy burdens on child-rearing. 
Of these artificial hardships the best example is afforded by 
India. There the practice, though forbidden by both the Vedas 
and the Koran, prevailed among the Rajputs and certain 
aboriginal tribes. Among the aristocratic Rajputs, it was thought 
dishonourable that a girl should remain unmarried. Moreover, 
a girl may not marry below her caste ; she ought to marry her 
superior, or at least her equal. This reasoning was most powerful 
with the highest castes, in which the disproportion of the sexes 
was painfully apparent. But, assuming marriage to be possible, 
it was ruinously expensive to the bride's father, the cost in 
the case of some rajahs having been known to exceed £100,000. 
To avoid all this, the Rajput killed a proportion of his daughters- 
sometimes in a veiy^ singular way. A pill of tobacco and bharig 
might be given to the new-born child ; or it was drowned in 
; milk ; ’ or the mother’s breast was smeared with opium or the 
juice of the poisonous datura, A common method was to cover 
thc child’s mouth with a plaster of cow-dung, before it drew 
breath. Infanticide was also practised to a small extent b)' 
some sects of the aboriginal Khonds and by the poorer hill-tril^es 
of the Himalayas. Where infanticide occurs in India, though 
it really rests on the economic facts stated, there is usually some 
' poetical tradition of its origin. Infanticide from motives of 
I prudence was common among .some American Indian tribes 
' of the north-west, with whom the potlatch ’ was an essential 
part of their daughters' marriage ceremonies. 

! 3. Orinfanticide may be in the nature of a religious observance. 

The gods must be appeased with blood, and it i.s believed that no 
sacrifice can be so pleasing to them as the child of the worshipper. 
Such were the motives impelling parents to the burning of children 
in the worship of Moloch. In India children were thrown into 
the sacred river Ganges, and adoration paid to the .alligators who 
fed on them. Where the custom prevails as a sacrifice the male 
child is usually the victim. 

4. Or, finally, infanticide may have a social or political reason. 
'Fhus at Sparta (and in other places in early Greek and Rom.in 
history) weakly or deformed children were killed by order (d 
the state, a custom approved in the ideal systems of Aristotle 
and Plato, and still observed among the Eskimo and the 
Kamchadales. 

AuriiORlTics. — HerbcTi Spencer, Pnmiples of Sociology, i. 014- 
61Q ; McLeuiian, Studies in Ancient History, pp. 73 et seq.; 
McLennan, " Exogamy and Endogamy" m the Portniqhtlv Review, 
xxi 884 et seq ; Darwin, Desient of Man, ii. 400 et seq. , L. Fison, 
and A W. IJowitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai (18H0) ; Westermarck. 
History of Human Marriage (1804) ; Browne, Infanticide • Its 
Ongm, Progress and Suppression (London, 1857) ; Lord Avebury, 

I Prehistoric Times (1900). and Origin of Civilization (T902). 

I Law. — The crime of infanticide among civilized nations is 

1 still frequent. It is however due in most cases to abnormal 
causes, such as a sudden access of insanity, privation, unreason- 
ing dislike to the child, Ac. It is most closely connected with 
illegitimacy in the class of farm and domestic servants, the more 
j common motive being the terror of the mother of incurring 
the disgrace with which society visits the more venial offence. 
Often, however, it is inspired by no better motive than the wish 
to escape the burden of the child’s support. The granting of 
affiliation orders thus tends to save the lives of many children, 
though it provides a motive for the paramour sornelime.s to 
share in the crime. The laws of the European states differ 
widely on this subject — some of them treating infanticide 
I as a special crime, others regarding it merely as a case of murder 

, 1 In Baluchistan, where children are often drowned in milk, there 

1 is a euphemistic proverb: “ I he lady’s daughter died drinking milk. 
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of unusually difficult proof, In the law of England infanticide 
is murder or manslaughter according to the presence or absence 
of deliberation. The infant must be a human being in the legal 
sense ; and “ a child becomes a human being when it has com- 
pletely proceeded in a living state from the body of its mother, 
whether it has breathed or not, and whether it has an independent 
circulation or not, and whether the navel-string is severed 
or not ; and the killing of such a child is homicide when it dies 
after birth in consequence of injuries received before, during 
or after birth.” A child in the womb or in the act of birth, 
though it may have breathed, is therefore not a human being, 
the killing of which amounts to homicide. The older law of 
child murder under a statute of James I. consisted of cruel 
presumptions against the mother, and it was not till 1803 that 
trials for that offence were placed under the ordinary rules of 
evidence. The crown now takes upon itself the onus of proving 
in every case that the child has been alive. This is often a 
matter of difficulty, and hence a frequent alternative charge is 
that of concealment of birth (see Birth), or concealment of 
pregnancy in Scotland. It is the opinion of the most eminent 
of British medical jurists that this presumption has tended to 
increase infanticide. Apart from this, the technical definition 
of human life has excited a good deal of comment and some 
indignation. The definition allows many wicked acts to go 
unpunished. The experience of assizes in England shows that 
many children are killed when it is impossible to prove that they 
were wholly born. The distinction taken by the law was 
probably comprehended by the minds of the class to which most 
of the unhappy mothers belong. Partly to meet this complaint 
it was suggested to the Royal Commission of 1866 that killing 
during birth, or within seven days thereafter, should be an 
offence punishable with penal servitude. The second complaint 
is of an opposite character — partly that infanticide by mothers 
is not a fit subject for capital punishment, and partly that, 
whatever be the intrinsic character of the act, juries will not 
convict or the executive will not carry out the sentence. Earl 
Russell gave expression to this feeling when he proposed that no 
capital sentence should be pronounced upon mothers for the 
killing of children within six months after birth. When there 
has been a verdict of murder, sentence of death must be passed, 
but the practice of the Home Office, as laid down in 1908, is 
invariably to commute the death sentence to penal servitude 
for life. The circumstances of the case and the disposition and 
general progress of the prisoners under discipline in a convict 
pri.son are then determining factors in the length of subsequent 
detention, which rarely exceeds three years. After release, 
the prisoner’s further progress is carefully watched, and if it is 
seen to be to her advantage the conditions of her release are 
cancelled and she is restored to complete freedom. 

In India measures against the practice were begun towards 
the end of the i8th century by Jonathan Duncan and Major 
Walker. They were continued by a series of able and earnest 
officers during the 19th century. One of its chief events, re- 
presenting many minor occurrences, was the Amritsar durbar of 
1853, which was arranged by Lord Lawrence. At that meeting 
the chiefs residing in the Punjab and the trans-Sutlej states 
signed an agreement engaging to expel from caste every one who 
committed infanticide, to adopt fixed and moderate rates of 
marriage expenses, and to exclude from these ceremonies the 
minstrels and beggars who had so greatly swollen the expense. 
According to the present law, if the female children fall below 
a certain percentage in any tract or among any tribe in northern 
India where infanticide formerly prevailed, the suspected 
village is placed under police supervision, the cost being charged 
to the locality. By these measures, together with a strictly 
enforced system of reporting births and deaths, infanticide 
has been almost trampled out ; although some of the Rajput 
clans keep their female offspring suspiciously close to the lowest 
average which secures them from surveillance. 

It is difficult to say to what extent infanticide prevails in the 
United Kingdom. At one time a large number of children 
were murdered in England for the purpose of obtaining the 
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burial money from a benefit club,^ but protection against this 
risk has been provided for by the Friendly Societies Act 1896, 
and the Collecting Societies Act 1896. The neglect or killing 
of nurse-children is treated under Baby-farming, and Children, 
Law Relating to. 

In the United States, the elements of this offence are practically 
the same as in England. The wilful killing of an unborn child 
is not manslaughter unless made so by statute. To constitute 
manslaughter under Laws N.Y. 1869, ch. 631, by attempts to 
produce miscarriage, the “ quickening ” of the child must be 
averred and proved {Evans v. People j 49 New York Rep. 86 ; 
.see also Wallace v. State y 7 Texas app. 570). 

INFANTRY, the collective name of soldiers who march and 
fight on foot and are armed with hand-weapons. The word is 
derived ultimately from Lat. infans, infant, but it is not clear 
how the word came to be used to mean soldiers. The suggestion 
that it comes from a guard or regiment of a Spanish infanta 
about the end of the 15th century cannot be maintained in view 
of the fact that Spanish foot-soldiers of the time were called 
soldados and contrasted with French fantassins and Italian 
fanteria. The New English Dictionary suggests that a foot-soldier, 
being in feudal and early modern times the varlet or follower of a 
mounted noble, was called a boy (cf. Knabe, gar f on, footman, 
&:c., and see Valet). 

Historical Sketch 

The importance of the infantry arm, both in history and 
at the present time, cannot be summed up better and more 
concisely than in the phrase used by a brilliant general of the 
Napoleonic era. General Morand — L'injanierie, cest Varmec'' 

It may be confidently asserted that the original fighting man 
was a foot-soldier. But infantry wa.s differentiated us an ” arm ” 
considerably later than cavalry ; for when a new means of 
fighting (a chariot or a horse) presented itself, it was assimilated 
by relatively picked men, chiefs and noted warriors, who ipso 
facto separated themselve.s from the mass or reserv^oir of men. 
How this mass itself ceased to be a mere residue and developed 
special characteri.stics ; how, instead of the cavalry being 
recruited from the best infantry, cavalry and infuntiy^ came to 
form two distinct services ; and how the arm thus constituted 
organized itself, technically and tactically, for its own work — 
these are the main questions that constitute the historical side 
of the subject. It is obvious that as the residue” was far 
the greatest part of the army, the history of the foot-soldier is 
practically identical with the history of soldiering. 

It was only when a group of human beings became too large 
to be surprised and assassinated by a few lurking enemies, that 
proper fighting became the normal method of settling a quarrel 
or a rivalry. Two groups, neither of which had been able to 
surprise the other, had to meet face to face, and the instinct of 
self-preservation had to be reconciled with the necessity of 
victorjL From this it was an easy step to the differentiation of 
the champion, the proved excellent fighting man, and to provid- 
ing this man, on whom everything depended, with all assistance 
that better arms, armour, horse or chariot could give him. But 
suppose our champion slain, how are we to make head against the 
opposing champion ? For long ages, we may suppose, the latter, 
as in the Iliad, slaughtered the sheep who had lost their shepherd, 
but in the end the “ residue ” began to organize itself, and to 
oppose a united front to the enemy’s champions — in which term 
we include all selected men, whether horsemen, charioteers or 
merely specially powerful axemen and swordsmen. But once the 
individual had lost his commanding position, the problem 
presented itself in a new form — how to ensure that every member 
of the group did his duty by the others — and the solution of this 
problem for tlie conditions of the ancient hand-to-hand struggle 
marks the historical beginning of infantry tactics. 

Gallic warriors bound themselves together with chains. The 
Greeks organized the city state, which gave each small army 

^ See Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Closes, 
" Supplementary Report on Interment in Towns," by Ldwin 
Chadwick {Pari. Papers^ 1843, xii, 395) ; and The Social Condition 
and Education of the People, by Joseph Kay (1850). 
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solidarity and the sense of duty to an ideal, and the phalanx, 
in which the file-leaders were in a seree cliampions yet were 
made so chiefly by the imity of the mass. But the 
ptulamx Romans went farther. Jiesides developing solidarity 
and the and a sense of duty, they improved on this conceptwn 
itgion. battle to such a degree that as a nation they 

may be called the best tacticians who ever existed. Giving up the 
attempt to make all men Tight equally well, they dislocated the 
mass of combatants into three bodies, of which the first, formed 
of the youngest and most impressionable men, was engaged at 
the outlet, the rest, more experienced men, being kept out of the 
turmoil. This is the very opposite of the “ champion system. 
Those who would have fled after tlie fall of the champions are 
engaged and “ fought out ” before the champions enter liie area 
of the Contest, while the champions, who possess in themselves 
the greatest power of resisting iuid mastering the instinct of 
self-preservation, are kept back for the moment when ordinary 
men would lose heart. 

It might be said with perfect justice that witliout infantry 
there would never have boen discipline, fur cavalry began and 
continued as a crowd of champions. Discipline, which created and 
maintained the intrinsic superiority of the Roman legion, de- 
pended first on tlic ideal of patriotism. This wa.s ingrained into 
every man from his earliest years and expressed in a system of 
rewards and punishments which took effect from the same ideal, 
in tlial rewards were in the main honorary in character (mural 
crowns, &c.), while no ph}'siral punishment was too severe for 
the man who betrayed, by default or selfishness, the cause of 
Rome. Secondly, though every man knew his duty, not every 
man was equal to doing it, and in leeognilion of this fact the 
Romans evolved the system of three-line tactics in which the 
strong T)arls of the machine neutralized the weak. The first of 
these principles, being ]xsy( hologieal in cliaracter, rose, flourished 
and decayed with the moral of tlie nation. The second, deduced 
from the first, varied with it, but as it was objectively expressed 
in a system of tactics, which had to be modified to suit each casr*, 
it varied also in proportion as the combat took more or less 
abnormal forms. So closely knit were the parts of the system 
that not only did the decadence of patriotism sap the legionary 
organizatitin, but also the unsuitability of that organization to 
new conditions of warfare reacted unfavourably, even dis- 
astrously, on the moral of the nation. Between them, the Roman 
infantry fell from its j)roucl place, and whereas in llic Republic 
it was familiarly called the “ stn'ugth ” {robur)^ by the 4th 
century a.d. it had become merely the background for a variety 
of other arms and corps. Luxury produced “ egoists,” to whom 
the rewards meant nothing and the punishments were torture 
for the sake of torture. When therefore the Roman imjKrium 
extended far enough to bring in silks from C'hina and ivory 
from the forests of central Africa, the citizen-army ceased to 
exist, and the mere necessity for garrisoning distant savage lands 
threw the burden of service upon the professional soldier. 

The natural consequence of this last w'as tlie uniform training 
of every man. There were no longer any primary differences 
between one cohort and another, and though the \ alue 
JtapSji/*” of the three-line system in it.^elf ensured its continuance, 
Army. t^^iy cohort, however constituted, might find itself 
serving in any one of the three lines, i,e. the moral of 
the last line was no better than that of the first. The best 
guarantee of success became mu form regimentiil excellence, 
and whereas Camillus or Scipio found useful employment in 
battle for every citizen, Caesar complained that a legion which 
had been sent him was too raw, though it had been embodied 
for nine years. The conditions which were so admirably met 
by the c)ld system never reappeared ; for before armie.s resumed 
a ” citizen ” character the invention of firearms had subjected 
all ranks and lines alike to the same ordeal of facing unseen 
death, and the old soldiers were better employed in standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the young. In brief, the old Roman 
organization was based on patriotism and experience, and when 
patriotism gave place to egoism,” and the experience of the 
citizen who spent every other summer in the field of war gave 


place to the formal training of the paid recruit, it died, un- 
regretJted either by the citizen or by the military chieftain. The 
latter knew how to make the army hi.s devoted servant, while 
the former disliked military service and lailed to prepare himself 
for the day when the military chief and the mercenary overrode 
his rights and set up a tyranny, and ultimately the inner provinces 
of the empire come to be called tnermes — unarmed, defenceless — 
in contrast to the borderland where the all-powerful professional 
legions lay in garrison. 

In these same frontier provinces the tactical disintegration 
of the legion slowly accomplished itself. Originally designed 
for the exigencies of the normal pitched battle on firm open fields, 
and even after its professionalization retaining its character as 
a large battle unit, it wa.s soon fragmented through the exigencies 
of border warfare into numerous detachments of greater or Jess 
size, and when the militar>' frcinticr of tlie empire was established, 
the legion bocame an almost sedentary corps, finding the garrisons 
for the blockluyiiscs on its own section of the line of defence. 
I’urther, the old heavy arms and armour which had given 
it the advantage in wars of conquest— in which the barbarians, 
gathering to defend tluur homes, offered a target lor the blow 
of an arm) — were a great disadvantage when it became necessary 
to police the conquered territory, to pounce upon swiftly moving 
bodies of raiders before they could do any great harm. Thus 
gradually cavalry became mure numerous, and light infantry 
of all sorts more useful, tlian the old-fashioned linesman, ff'o 
these corps went the best recruits and the smartest ofiicers, the 
opportunities for good .service and the rewards for it. 'J’he legion 
became once more the “ residue.” Thus when the ” champion " 
reappeared on the battlefield the solidarity that neutralized 
his power had ceased to exist. 

The battle of Adrianople, the ” last fight of the legion,” 
illustrates this. The frontal battle was engaged in the ordinary 
way, and the cohorts of the first line of the imperial army were 
fighting man to man with the front ranks of the (iotliic infantry 
(which had indeed a solidarity of its own, unlike the barbarians 
of the early empire, and was further guaranteed against moral 
over-pressure by a wagon laager), w’hen suddenly the armoured 
heavy cavalry of the Goths burst upon their Hank and rear. 
There were no longer Frincipcs and Triarii of the old Republican 
calibre, but only average troops, in the second and third lines, 
and they were broken at once. Tlie first line felt the battle m 
rear as well as in front and gave way. Thereafter the victors, 
horse ami foot, slaughtered unresisting herds of men, not 
desperate soldiers, and on tliis day the infantry arm, as an arm, 
ceased to exist. 

Of course, not eveiy soldier became a horseman, and still 
fewer could provide them.selves with armour. Regular infantry, 
too, was still maintained for siege, mountain and 
forest w'urfare. But the rohiir^ the kernel of the Ime 
of battle, was gone, and though a few of tlie peoples 
that fought their way into the area of civilization in the dark 
ages brought with them the natural and primitive method of 
fighting on foot, it was practically alway.s a combination of 
mighty champions and “ residue,” even though the latter bound 
themselves together by lucked .shields, as the Gauls had bound 
theimselves long before with chains, to prevent ” skulking.” 
These infantry nations, without any infantry system comparable 
to that of the Greeks and Romans, sucxiunibed in turn to the 
crowd of mounted warriors— not like the Greeks and Romans 
for want of good military qualities, but for want of an organiza- 
tion which would have distributed their fighting pov^ers to the 
best advantage. One has only to study the battle of liasting.s 
to realize how completely tlie infantry masses of the English 
slipped from the control of their leaders directly the front ranks 
became seriously engaged. For many generations after Hastings 
there was no attempt to use infantry as the kernel of armies, 
still less to organize it as such beforehand. Indeed, except in the 
Crusades, where men of high and of low degree alike fought for 
their common faith, and in sieges, where cavalry was powerless 
and the services of archers and labourers were at a premium,, it 
became quite unusual for infantry to appear on the field at alL 
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The tactics of feudaJ infau^ at its best were conspicuously illus- 
trated in the battle of Bouvines, where besklefi the barons, knights 
« . and sergeants, the Brabanvon mercenaries (heavy foot) 

ifoiivmM, P'rcnch communal militia opposed one another. 

On the French right wing, the opportune arrival of a well -closed 
mass of cavalry and infantry in the flank of a loose crowd of men-at- 
arm-s which had already been thoroughly engaged, decided the fight. 
In the centre, the respective infantries were in first line, the nobles 
and knights, with their sovereigns, in second, yet it was a mixed mass 
of both that, after a period of confused fighting, focussed the battle 
in the persons of the emperor and the king of France, and if the 
personal encounters ol tlie two bodie.s of knights gave the crowded 
German infantry a momentary chance to strike down the king, the 
latter was soon rescued by a half-dozen of heavy cavalrymen. On 
the left wing, the count of Boulogne made a living castle of his 
Braban^on pikes, whence ^vlth his men-at-arms he sallied forth from 
time to time and played the champion. Lastly, the Constable 
Montmorency brought over what was still manageable of the corps 
that had defeated the cavalry on the right (nearly all mounted inen) 
and gave the final push to the allied centre and right in succession. 
Then the imperial army fled and was slaughtered without offering 
mucli resistance. Of infantry in this battle there was enough and to 
spare, but its only opportunities for decisive action were those 
a horded by the exhaustion of the armoured men or by the latter 
becoming absorbed m their own single combats io the exclusion of 
their proper work m the line of battle. As usual the infantry 
suffered nine-tenths of the casualties. For all their numbers and 
apparent tactical distribution on this field, they were “ residue," 
destitute of special organization, training or utility ; and the only 
suggestion of " combined tactics " is the expedient adopted by the 
count of Boulogne, rings of spearmen to serv<- as navilions served 
in the tournament — to secure a decorous .setting for a display of 
knightly prowess. 

In those days in truth the infantry was no more the army 
than to-day the shareholders of a limited company are the board 
of directors. They were deeply, sometimes vitally, interested 
in the result, but they contributed little or nothing to bringing 
it about, except when the opposing cavalries were in a state of 
moral equilibrium, and in these cases anytliing suffices — the 
appearance of camp followers on a Gillies Hill,” as at Bannock- 
burn or the sound of half-a-dozen trumpets — to turn the scale. 
Once it turned, the infantry of the beaten side was cut down 
unresistingly, while the more valuable prisoners were admitted 
to ransom.’ Thereafter, feudal tactics were based principally 
on the ideas of personal glory — won in single combat, champion 
against champion, and of personal profit — won by the knight 
in holding a wealthy and well-armed baron to ransom and by 
the foot-soldiers in plundering while his masters were fighting. 
In the French army, the term bidauXy applied in the days of 
Bouvincs to all the infantry other than archers and arblasters, 
came by a quite natural process to mean the laggards, malingerers 
and skulkers of the army. 

But even this infantry contained within itself two half- 
smothered sparks of regeneration, the idea of archery and the 
idea of communal militia. Archery, in whatever 
^^antry! practised, was the one special form of military 

activity with which the heavy gendarme (whether 
he fought on horseback or dismounted) had no concern. 
Here therefore infantry had a special function, and in so far 
ceased to be “ residue.” The communal militia was an early 
and inadequate expression of the town-spirit that was soon to 
produce the solid burgher-militia of Flanders and Germany and 
after that the trained bands of the English cities and towns. 
It therefore represented the principles of solidarity, of combina- 
tion, of duty to one’s comrade and to the common cause- prin- 
ciples whicli had disappeared from feudal warfare,^ It was 
under the influence of these two ideas or forces that infantry 
as an arm began once again, though slowly and painfully, to 
differentiate itself from the mass of hidaux until in the end the 
latter practically contained only the worthless elements. 

The first true infantry battle since Hastings was fought at Courtrai 
in 1302, between the burghers of Bruges and a feudal army under 
Count Robert of Artois. The citizens, arrayed in heavy 
Courtrai. and still armed with miscellaneous weapons, were 

careful to place themselves on ground difficult of access— dikes, pools 

1 At Bouvincs, it is recorded with special emphasis that Guillaume 
des Barres, when in the act of felling the emperor, heard the call to 
rescue King Philip Augustus and, forfeiting his rich prize, made his 
way back to help nis own sovereign. 
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and marshes — to fasten themselves together, like the ^uls of 
old. Their van was driven back by the French communal infantry 
and professional crossbowmen, whereupon Robert of Artois, true 
feudal leader as he was, ordered his infantry to clear the way for the 
cavalry and without even giving them time to do so pushed through 
their ranks with a formless mass of gendarmerie. This, in attempting 
to close with the enemy, plunged into the canals and swamped lands, 
and was soon immovably fastened in the mud. The citizens swarmed 
all round it and with spear, cleaver and flail destroj'ed it. Robert 
himself with a party of his gendarmerie strove to break through the 
solid wall of spears, but in vain. He was killed and his army perished 
with him, for the citizens did not regard war as a game and ransom 
as the lo.ser's forfeit. As lor the communal infantry which had won 
the first success, it had long since disappeared from the field, for 
when count Robert ordered his heavy cavalry foi^rd, they had 
thought themselves attacked in rear by a rush of hostile cavalry — as 
indeed they were, for the gendarmerie rode tliem down — and melted 
away. 

Cr6cy (q.v.) was fought forty -four years after Courtrai. 
Here the knights had open ground to fight on, and many boasted 
that they would revenge themselves. But they encountered 
not merely infantry, but infantry tactics, and were for the 
second, and not the last, time destroyed. The English army 
included a large feudal element, but the spirit of indiscipline 
had been crushed by a series of iron-handed kings, and for more 
than a century the nobles, in so far as they had been bad subjects, 
had been good Englishmen. The English yeomen had reached 
a level of self-discipline and self-respect which few even of the 
great continental cities had attained. They had, lastly, made 
the powerful long-bow (see Archery) their own, and Edward I. 
had combined the shock of the heavy cavalry with the slow 
j searching preparatory rain of arrows (see Falkirk). That is, 
infantry tactics and cavalry tactics were co-ordinated by a 
general, and the special point of this for the present purpose is 
that instead of being, as in France, the unstable base of the so- 
called “ feudal pyramid/^ infantry has become an arm, capable 
of offence and defence and having its own special organization, 
function in the line of battle and tactical method. This last, 
indeed, like every other tactical method, rested ultimately on 
the moral of the men who had to put it into execution. Archer 
tactics did not serve against tlie disciplined rush of Joan of Arc’s 
gendarmerie, for the solidarity of the archer companies that 
tried to stop it had long been undermined. 

Yet wc cannot overrate the importance of the archer in this 
period of military hist ory . In the city militias solidarity had been 
obtained through the close personal relationship ol 
the trade gilds and by the elimination of the champion, 
'rherefore, as every offensive in war rests upon boldness, arctar. 
these militias were essentially defensi\’e, for they 
could only hope to ward off the feudal champion, not to outfight 
him (Battle of Legnano, 1176. See Oman, p. 442). England, 
however, had evolved a weapon which no armour could resist, 
and a race of men as fully trained to use it as the gendarme 
was to use the lance.- This weapon gave them the power of 
killing without being killed, which the citizen’s spears and 
maces and voulges did not. But like all missiles, arrows were 
a poor stand-by in the last resort if determined cavalry crossed 
the “ beaten zone ” and closed in, and besides pavises and pointed 
stakes the English archers were given the support of the knights, 
nobles and sergeants— tiie armoured cltampions-— whose steady 
lances guaranteed their safety. Here was the real forward 
stride in infantry tactics. Archery had existed from time 
immemorial, and a mere technical improvement in its weapon 
could hardly account for its suddenly becoming the queen of 
the battlefield. TTie defensive power of the “ dark impenetrable 
wood ” of spears had been demonstrated again and again, but 
when the cavalry had few or no preliminary difficulties to face, 
the chances of the infantry mass resisting long-continued 
pressure was small. It was the combination of the two elements 
that made possible a Cr^cy and a Poitiers, and this combination 
was the result of the English social system which produced the 
Crossbows indeed were powerful, and also handled by prolessioiial 
.soldiers {e,g. the Genoese at Crecy), but they were slow in action, six 
times as slow as the long bow, and the impatient gendarmerie gener- 
ally became tired of the delay and crowded out or rode over the 
crossbowmen. 
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camaraderie of knight and yeoman, champion and plain soldier. 
Fortified by the knight’s unshakeable steadiness, the yeoman 
handled his bow and arrows with cool certainty and rapidity, 
and shot down every rush of the opposing champions. This 
was camaraderie de combat indeed, and in such conditions the 
offensive was possible and e\en easy. The English conquered 
whole countries while the Flemish and German spearmen and 
\ougiers merely held their own. For them, decisive victories 
were only possible when the enemy played into their hands, 
but for the English the guarantee of such victories was the 
specific character of their army itself and the tactical methods 
resulting from and expressing that character. 

But the war of coiKjuesl embodied in thc.se decisive victories 
dwindled in its later stages to a war of raids. The feudal lord, 
like the feudal vassal, returned home and gave place 
Hundred to the profe.ssional man-at-arms and the professional 
YeMra^ captain. Ransom became again the chief object, 
and except where a great leader, such as Bertrand 
Du Guesclin, compelled the mercenaries to follow him to death 
or victory, a battle usually became a melee of irregular duels 
between men-at-arms, with all the selfishness and little of the 
chivalry of the purely feudal encounter. The war went on and 
on, the gendarmes thickened their armour, and the archers 
found more difficulty in penetrating it. Moreover, in raids for 
devastation and booty, the slow-moving infantryman was often 
a source of danger to his comrades. In this guerrilla ihv andier, 
though he kept his place, soon ceased to be the mainstay of 
battle. It had become customary sinc'c Crccy (where the English 
knights and sergeants were dismounted to protect the archers) 
for all mounted men to send away their horses before engaging. 
Here and there cavalry masses were used by such energetic 
leaders as the Black Prince and Du Guesclin, and more often 
a few men remained mounted for work requiring exceptional 
speed and courage,' but as a general rule the man-at-arms 
was practically a mounted infantryman, and w'hen he dismounted 
he stood still. Thus twm masses of dismounted lances, mixed 
with archers, would meet and engage, but the archers, the 
offensive element, were now far too few in proportion to the 
lances, the purely defensive element, and battles became in- 
decisive skirmishes instead of overwhelming victories. 

Cavalry therefore l)ccamc, in a very loose sense of the word, 
infantry. But we are tracing the history not of all troops that 
stood on their feet to fight, but of infantry and the specijil 
tactics of infantry, and the period before and after 1370, when 
the moral foundations of the new Engli.sh tactics had disappeared, 
and the personality of Du Guesclin gave even the bandits of 
the “ free companies ” an intrinsic, if slight, superiority over 
the invaders, is a period of deadlock. Solidarity, such as it 
was, had gone over to the side of the hea^'■y cavalry. But the 
latter had deliberately forfeited their power of forcing the decision 
by fighting on foot, and tiic English archer, tlie cudre of the 
English tactical system, though diminished in numbers, prestige 
and importance, held to existence and survived the deadlock. 
Infantry of that type indeed could never return to the “ residue ” 
.state, and it only needed a fresh moral impetus, a Henry V., to 
set the old machinery to work again for a third great triumph. 
But again, after Agincourt, the long war lapsed into the hands 
of the .soldiers of fortune, the basis of Edward's and Henry's 
tactics crumbled, and, led by a greater than Du Guesclin, the 
knights and the nobles of France, and the mercenary captains 
and men-at-arms as wc'll, rode down the stationary masses of 
the English, lances and bowmen alike. 

The net result of the Hundred Years’ War therefore was to 
le-establish the two arms, cavalry and infantry, side by side, the 
one acting bv shock, and the other by fire. When the Trench 
lung in 144S put into fin'cc the “ lessons of the war” and organ- 
ized a permanent army, it ('onsisted in the main of heavy cavalry 
(knights and squires in the ” ordonnance ” companies, soldiers 
of fortune in the paid companies) and archers and arhlasters 
{jrancs-archers recruited national!}', arhlasters as a rule mercen- 

' As for instance when thirty men-at-arms “ cut out ” the Captnl 
<le Buch irom the midst of hia armv at Cocherel. 


aries, though largely recruited in Gascony). To these armes de 
jet were added, in ever-increasing numbers, hand firearms. 
Thus the fire ” principle of attack was established, and the 
defensi\^e principle of “ mass ” relegated to the bat'kground. 
In such circumstances cavalry was of course the decisive arm, 
and the reputation of the French gendarmerie w^as such as to 
justify this bold elimination of the means of pa.ssivc defence.^ 
The lesson of Crecy was “ prepare your charge before delivering 
it,” and for that purpose great bodies of infantry armed with 
bow.s, arbhtsts and handguns were brought into existence in 
France. 

The foot -soldier of Germany and the Low Countries had 
followed a very different line of development. Here the rich 
commercial cities scarcely concerned themselves 
with the quarrels or revolts of neighbouring nobles, aHiftinB. 
hut they resolutely defended their own rights against 
feudal interference, and enforced them by an organized militia, 
opposing the strict solidarity of their own institutions to the 
prowe.ss of the champion who threatened them. The struggle 
was between “ you shall ” on the part of the baron and “ we will 
not ” on the part of the citizens, the offensive versus the defensive 
in the simplest and plainest form. The latter was a polic}^ ol 
unbreakable squares, and wherever possible, strong positions 
as well. Sometimes the citizens, sometimes the nobles gained 
the day, but the general result was that steady infantr\ in 
proper formation could not be ridden down, and as yeonun- 
archers of the I'.righsh type to “prepare” the charge were not 
obtainable from amongst the serf populations of the countryside, 
the problem of the atta(‘k was, for Central Europe, insoluble. 

The unbreakable square took two forms, the wagenburg with 
artillery, and the infantry mass with pikes. The first was no 
more, in the beginning, than an expedient for the safe 
and rapid crossing of wider stretches of open country vvairen- 
than would liave been possible fur dismounted men, burg. 
whom the cavalry headed off as soon as the}' ventured 
far enough from the shelter of walls. The men rode not on horses 
but on carriages, and the carriages moved over the plains in 
laager formation, the infantrymen standing ready with halbert 
and voulge or .short stabbing spear, and the gunners crouching 
around the long barrelled two-pounders and the “ ribaudctiuins ” 
— the early machine guns -which were mounted on the wagons. 
The.sc wagenburgen combined in themselves the due proportions 
of mobility and passive defence, and in the skilled bands of 
Ziska they were capable of the boldest offensive. But such a 
tactical system depended first of all on drill, fur the armoured 
('avalry would have crowded through the least gap in the wagon 
line, and the nec'cssary degree of drill in those days could onlx 
be attained by an army which hafl both a permanent pistence 
and scjoie bond of solidarity more powerful than the incentive 
to plunder — that is, in practice, it was only attained in full l)\ 
the Hussite insurgents. The cavalry, too, learned its lesson, and 
pitted mobile thnr-poiinders against the fool-soldiers' one- and 
two -pounders, and the wagenburg became no more than a 
helpless target. Thus when, not many years after the end ()f 
the Hussite wars, the Wars of tlie Roses eliminated the English 
model and the English tactics from the military world of Europe, 
the French system of fire tactics— masses of archers, arblasters 
and handgun-men, with some spearmen and halberdiers to 
stiffen them— was left face to face with that of the Swiss and 
Landsknechts, the system of the “ long pike.” 

A .series of victories ranging from Morgarten (1,^13) to Nancy 
(T477) had made the Swiss the most renowned infantry in Eiiro])e. 
Originally their struggles with would-be oppressors had jbe Swiss. 
taken the form, often seen elsewhere, of arraying solid 
masses of men, united in purpose and fidelity to one another 
rather Ilian by any material or tactical cohesion Like the men ol 
Bruges at Courtrai, the Swiss had the advantage of broken ground, 
and the still greater advantage of being opposed by reckless feudal 
cavalry. Their armament at this stage was not peculiar— voulge , 
gisariiies, halberts and spears— though they were specially adept in 
the use of the two-handed sword. But as time went on the long pike 
(said to have originated in Savoy or the Milanese about 1330) 
” 2 ThfiTTendency 7 )f’*lhe French 'mfiitary^te'miierament reappea rs 
at almost every stage 111 the history of armies. 
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became more and more popular until at last on the verge of their 
brief ascendancy (about 14 75-1 5 15) the Swiss armed as much as one 
quarter of their troops with it. The use of firearms made little or 
no progress amongst them, and the Swiss mercenaries of 1480, like 
their forerunners of Morgarten and Sempach, fought with the artne 
blanche alone. But in a very few years after the Swiss nation had 
become soldiers of fortune en masse, the more open lands of Swabia 
entered into serious and bitter competition with them. From these 
lands came the Landsknechts, whose order was as strong as, and far 
less unwieldy than, that of the Swiss, whose armament included a ' 
far greater proportion of firearms, and who established a regimental 
system that left a permanent mark on army organization. The 
Landsknecht was the prototype of the infantryman of the 16th and 
17th centuries, but his right to indicate the line of evolution had to 
be wrung from many rivals. 

The year 1480 indeed was a turning-point in military history. 
Within the three years preceding it the battles of Nancy and 
Guinegate had destroyed both the old feudalism of 
Charles the Bold and the new cavalry tactics of the 
French gendarmerie. The former was an anachronism, 
while the latter, when the great wars came to an end and there 
was no longer either a national impulse or a national leader, 
had lapsed into the old vices of ransom and plunder. With 
these, on the same fields, the franc-archey system of infantry 
tactics perished ignominiously. It rested, as wc know, on the 
principle that the fire of the infantry was to be ('ombined with 
and completed by the .shock of the gendarmerie, and when the 
latter were found wanting as at Guinegate, the masses of 
archers and arblasters, which were only feebly supported by a 
few handfuls of pikemen and halberdiers, were swept away by 
the charge of some heavy battalions of Swabian and Flemish 
pikes, (iuinegate was the debut of the Land.sknecht infantry as 
Nancy was that of the Swiss, and the lesson could not be misread. 
Louis XL indeed hanged some of his franc-archers and dismissed 
the rest, and in their place raised “bands” of regular infantry, 
one of which bore for the first time the historic name of Picardie, 
But these “ bands ” were not self-contained. Armed for the 
most part with armes de jet they centred on the 6000 Swiss 
pikemen whom Louis XL, in 1480, took into his service, and 
for nearly fifty years thereafter the French foot armies are always 
composed of two elements, the huge battalions of Swiss or 
Landsknechts,! armed exclusively with the long pike (except for 
an ever-decreasing proportion of halberts, and a few arquebuses), 
and for their support and assistance, French and mercenary 
“ bands.” 

The Italian wars of 1494-1544, in which the principles of 
fire and shock were readjusted to meet the conditions created 
by firearms, were the nursery of modern infantry. 'Fhe combina- 
tion.s of Swiss, Landsknechts, Spanish “ tercios ” and French 
“ bands ” that figured on the battlefields of the early i6th 
('entury were infinitely various. But it is not difficult to find 
a thread that runs through the whole. 

'fhe essence of the Swiss .system was solidity. They arrayed 
themselves in huge oblongs of 5000 men and more, at the corners 
The which, like the tower bastions of a 16th-century 

itattmo fortress, stood small groups of arquebusiers. The 
Want Landsknechts and the Romagnols of Italy, imitated 
7^5* rivalled them, though as a rule developing more 

front and less depth. At this stage solidity was every- 
thing and fire-power nothing. At Fomuovo (1495) 
of arquebusiers and arblasters in the French army did little or 
nothing ; it was the Swiss who were Vesperance de lost. At 
Agnadello or Vaila in 1509 the ground and the “encounter- 
battle ” character of the engagement gave special chances of 
effective employment to the arquebusiers on either side. Along 
the front the Venetian marksmen, secure behind a bank, picked 
off the leaders of the enemy as they came near. On the outer 
flank of the battle the bands of Gascon arquebusiers, which 
wo\ild otherwise have been relegated to an unimportant place 
in the general line of battle, lapped round the enemy's flank 

' The term landsknecht, it appears, was not confined to the right 
bank of the Rhine. The French “ lanscmenets " came largely from 
Alsace, according to General Hardy de Perini In the Italian wars 
Francis I. had in lii.s service a famous corps called the “ black 
bands " which was recruited in the lower Rhine countries. 


in broken ground and produced great and almost decisive effect. 
But this was only an afterthought of the king of France and 
Bayard. In the rest of the battle the huge masses of Swiss pikes 
were thrown upon the enemy much as the old feudal cavalry 
had been, regardless of ditches, orchards and vineyards. 

Then for a moment the problem was solved, or partially 
solved, by the artillery. From Germany the material, though 
not — at least to the same extent — the principle, of the wagenburg 
penetrated, in the first years of the i6th century, to Italy and 
thence to France. Thus by degrees a very numerous and 
exceedingly handy light artillery—” carts with gonnes,” as 
they were called in England — came into play on the Italian 
battlefields, and took over from the dying franc -archer 
system the work of preparing the assault by fire. For mere 
skirmishing the Swiss and Landsknechts had arquebusiers 
enough, without needing to call on the masses of Gascons, &c., 
and pari passu with the development of this artillery, the 
” bands,” other than Swiss and Landsknechts, began to improve 
themselves into pikemen and halberdiers. At Ravenna (1512) 
the bands of Gascony and Picardy, as well as the French aven- 
turiers (the “ bands of Piedmont,” afterwards the second senior 
regiment of the French line) fought in the line of battle shoulder 
to shoulder with the Landsknechts. On this day the fire action 
of the new artillery was extraordinarily murderous, ploughing 
lanes in the immobile masses of infantry. At Marignan the 
French gendarmerie and artillery, closely and skilfully combined, 
practically destroyed the huge masses of the Swiss, and so com- 
pletely had “ infantry ” and “ fire ” become separate ideas that 
on the third day of this tremendous battle we find even the 
“ bands of Piedmont ” cutting their way into the Swiss masses. 

But from this point the lead fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards. These were originally swift and handy light 
infantry, capable — like the Scottish Highlanders at 
Prestonpans and Falkirk long afterwards— of sliding spanith 
under the forest of pikes and breaking into the close- infantry 
locked ranks with buckler and stabbing sword. •**^*^* 
For troops of this sort the arquebus was an ideal 
weapon, and the problem of self-contained infantry was solved 
by Gonsalvo de Cordoba, Pescara and the great Spanish captains 
of the day by intercalating small closed bodies of arquebusiers 
with rather larger, but not inordinately large, bodies of pikes. 
'These arquebusiers formed separate, fully organized sections 
of the infantry regiment. In close defence they fought on the 
front and flanks of the pikes, but more usually they were 
pushed well to the front independently, their speed and ex- 
cellent fire discipline enabling them to do what was wholly 
beyond the power of the older type of firing infantry — to take 
advantage of ground, to run out and reopen fire during a 
momentary pause in the battle of lance and pike, and to run 
back to the shelter of their own closed masses when threatened 
by an oncoming charge. When this system of tactics was con- 
secrated by the glorious success of Pavia (1525), the “ cart with 
gonnes ” vanished and the system of fighting everywhere and 
always “ at push of pike ” fell into the background. 

The lessons of Pavia can be read in Franci.s I.'s instructions to his 
newly formed Provincial (militia) Legions in 1534 and in the battle 
of Cerisoles ten years later. The " legion ” was ordered 
to be composed of six " baiid-s " — battalions we should 
call them now, but in those days the term '* battalion " 
was consecrated to a gigantic square of the Swiss type — ** 

each of 800 pikes (including a few halberts) and 200 arquebusiers. 
The pikes, 4800 strong, of each legion were grouped in one large 
battalion, and covered on the front and flanks by the 1200 arque- 
buses, the latter working in small and handy squads. These 
" legions “ did not of course count as good troops, but their organiza- 
tion and equipment, designed deliberately in peace time, and not 
affected by the coming and going of soldiers of fortune, represent 
therefore the theoretically perfect type for the lOth century. 
Cerisoles represents the system in practice, with veteran regular 
troops. On the side of the French most of the aniuebuses were 
grouped on the right wing, in a long irregular line of companies or 
.strong squads, supported at a moderate distance by companies or 
small battalions of " corselets " (pikes of the French bands of Picardy 
and Piedmont) ; the rest of the line of battle was composed of 
Landsknechts, &c., similarly arrayed, except that the arquebusiers 
were on the flanks and immediate front of the “ corselets" and behind 
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the arquebuses and corselets of the right wing came a Swiss monrter 
of the old type. On the imperial side of the Landsknechts, Spanish 
and Italian iniantry were drawn up in seven or eight battalions, each 
with its due proportion of pikes and “ shot." 'I'lie course of the 
battle demonstrated Ixith the active' tactical power of the new form 
of firc-action and the solidity ol the pike nucleus, the former in the 
attack and defence of hills, woods and localities, the latter in an 
cj)iso:l<; in which a Spanish battalion, after being ndden through 
from corner to corner bv the French gendarmes^ continued on its 
way almost unchecked and quite unbroken. This combination of 
arquebusiers supportt'd by corselets in first line and corselets with 
a lew arquebusiers m second, reappeared at Kenty (1554)1 St 
Quentin (1357). and was in fact the typical disposition of infantry 
from about 1550 to 1000. 

By 1550, then, infantry had entirely ceased to be an auxiliary 
arm. It contained within itself, and (what is more important) 
within its regimental units, the power of fighting effectively 
and decisively both at close quarters and at a distance — the 
principal cliaracteristic of the arm to-day. It had, further, 
developed a permanent regimental existence, both in Spain and 
in France, and in the former country it had progressed so far 
from the " residue ’’ state that young nobles preferred to trail 
u pike in the ranks of the foot to service in the gendannerie 
or light horse. The service luittalions were kept up to war 
strength b}’ the establishment of depots and the preliminary 
training there of recruits. In France, apart from Picardie 
and the other old regiment.s, every temp(jrary regiment, on 
disbandment, threw off a depot company of the best soldiers, 
on which nucleus tlie regiment was reconstituted for the next 
campaign. Moreover, the permanent establishment was aug- 
mented from time to time by the colonel -general of the foot 
" giving his white Hag " to teinjxirary regiments. 

The organization of the French infantry in 1570 presents some 
points ol interest, 'the former broad classification ol an delA and 
The ynonts or " Picardie " ajid " Piedmont," repixi- 

.. . senting the home and Italian armies, had disiipiKjareckaiid 

ittfnatry whole ol the infantry, under one colonel-general, 

in IS 70 . divided into the regiments ol Picardy, Piedmont 

and French Guards, each ol which had its own colonel and 
its ow’n coloui.s. llesides these, lliree new'er corjis were entretenua par 
U Champagne," piaclically belonging to the Guise ^ family, 

and two others formed out ol the once enormous regiment of Marshal 
de Coss^-Brissac, At the end of a ('ampaign all temporary regiments 
were disbanded, but in imitation of the Spanisli depot .system, each, 
on di.sbaridment, threw off a de])ot company of picked men who 
lormed the iiucleub for tlic next year’s augmentation. The regiment 
consisted of 10-16 " ensigns " or companies, each of about 150 
inkemen and 50 arquebusiers. hhn h comjiany had a proyirielary 
captain, the owners of the first two companies being the colonel- 
general and the colonel {mestre de cam{>). The senioi captain was 
railed the .sergeant majoi, and performed the duties of a eecond in 
command and an adjiitnnl or brigade-major. Unlike the regimental 
commander, the sergeant-major was always mounted, and it is 
lecorded that one officer newly appointed to the ]X)st incurred the 
lidicule of the army by dismounting to speak to the king I " Some 
veteran oiheers," wrote a contemporary, " aie inclined to think that 
the regimental c oinmandcr should be mounted as well as the sergeant- 
major." The regiment w’as as a rule formed for parade and battle 
either in line 10 deep or in " battalion " {i e. inas.s), Swiss fashion. 
The captain occupied liie front, the ensign.s with the company colours 
the centre, and the lieutenants the roar plaee m the file. The 
sergeants, ai nicd with the halbert, marched on each side of the 
battalion or company Though the mu.sket ivas gradually being 
introduced, and had pow'crful advocaie.s in Marshal Strozzi and the 
duke of Guise, the hulk of the " shot " still cariied the arquebus, 
the calibre of which had been, thanks to Strozzi's efforts, standard- 
ized (see Calivfr) so that all the arms took the same sizes of ball. 
The pikeman had half -armour and a i^-ft. pike, the arquebusier 
lieside the fire-arm a sword which he was trained to u.se in the 
manner of the former Spanish light infantry. The arquebusiers were 
armyed in 3 ranks m fiont of tlie pikes or in 10 deep files on either 
flank. 

The wars in which this sy.stem was evolved were wars for 
prestige and aggrandizement. They wTre waged, therefore, by 
mercenary soldiers, whose main object was to live, and who 
were oflicered either by men of their own stamp, or by nobles 
eager to win military glory. But the Wars of Religion raised 

{ Tliis practice oi " maintenance " on a large scale continued to 
exist in France Jung afterwards. As late as the battle of Lens (1648) 
w't' find figuring in the king of France’s army three " regimentsof the 
House of Cond6. " 


questions of life and death for the Frenchmen of either faith, 
and such public opinion as there was influenced the method of 
operations so far that a decision and not a prolongation of the 
struggle began to be the desired end of operations. Hence in 
those wars the relatively immobile “ battalion ’’ of pikes 
diminishes in importance and the arquebusiers and musketeers 
grow more and more efficient. Armies, too, became smaller, 
and marched more rapidly. Encounter -battles became more 
frequent than “ pitched ’’ battles, and in these the musketeer 
was at a great advantage. Thus by 1600 the proportions 
between pikes and musketeers in the French army had come 
to be 6 pikes to 4 muskets or arquebuses, and the baiaillon de 
combat or brigade was normally no more than 1200 strong. 
In the Netherlands, however, the war of consciences was 
fought out between the best regular army in the world and 
burgher militias. Even the French fantasshis were second in 
importance to the Spanish soldados. The latter continued to 
hold the pre-eminent position they had gained at Pavk.- They 
improved the arijuebus into tlie musket, a heavier and much 
more powerful weapon (fired from a rest) which could disable 
a horse at 500 paces. 

At this moment the profes.sional soldier was at the high-water 
mark of his supremacy. The musket was too complicated to 
be rapidly and efficiently u.scd by any but a highly 
trained man ; the jiike, probably because it had now 
U) protect two or three ranks of " shot " in front of the leading 
rank of pikemen, as w^cll as thi- pikemen themselves, had grown 
longer (up to 18 ft.); and drill and mana'uvrc had become 
more important than ever, for in the meantime cavalr>^ had 
mostly abandoned the massive armour and the long lance in 
favour of half -armour and the pistol, and their new tactics 
made them both swifter to charge groups of musketeers and 
more deadly to the solid masses of pikemen. This superiority 
of the regular over the irregular was most conspicuously shown 
in Alva's war against the Netherlands patriots. Desperately 
as the latter fought, Spanish captains did not hesitate to attack 
patriot armies ten times their own strength. Jf once or twice 
this contempt led them to di.saster, as at Ileiligcrlee in 1568 
(though here, after all, Louis of Nassau’s army was chiefly 
composed of trained mercenaries), the normal battle was of the 
jemmingen type — se\'en uddadoi, dead and se\'en thousand 
rebels. 

As regards battles in the open field, such results as these 
naturally confirmed the “ Spanish system ” of tactics. The 
Dutch themseh^es, when they evolved reliable field armies, 
copied it with few modifications, and by degrees it was .spread 
over Europe by the proiessional soldiers on both sides. There 
was plenty of discussion and readjustment of details. For 
example, the French, with their smaller battalions and more 
rapid movements, were inclined to disparage both the cuirass 
and the pike, and only unwillingly hampered themselves wnth 
the long heavy Spanish musket, which had to be fired from a 
rest. In 1600, nearly fifty years after the introcluetion of the 
musket, this most progressive army still deliberately preferred 
the old light anpiebus, and only armed a few selected men with 
the larger weapons. On the other hand, the Spaniards, though 
supreme in the open, had for the most part to deal with desperate 
men behind fortifications. P'ighting, therefore, chiefly at close 
quarters with a fierce enemy, and not disposing either of the 
.space or of the opportunity for “ manamvre- battles,” they 
sacrificed all theirformerlightncss and speed, and clung to armour, 
the long pike and the heavy 2J oz. bullet. But the principles 
first put into practice by Gunsalvo de Cordoba, the combination, 
in the proportions required in each case, of fire and shock 
elements in every body of organized infantry however small, 
were maintained in full vigour, and by now the superiority 
of the infantry arm in method, discipline and technique, which 
had long before made the Spanish nobles proud to trail a pike 
in the ranks, began to impress itself on other nations. 7'he 
relative value of horse and foot became a subject for expert 

2 Even a.s late as lO.jS a battalion of infantry in England was called 
a " tcrcio " or " terlia " (see Army ; Spanish army). 
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discussion instead of an axiom of class pride. The question 
of cavalry versus infantry, hotly disputed in all ages, is a matter 
affecting general tactics, and does not come within the scope of 
the present article (see further Cavalry). Expert opinion 
indeed was still on the side of the horsemen. It was on their 
cavalry, with its speed, its swords and its pistols that the armies 
of the i6th century relied in the main to produce the decision 
in battle. Sir Francis Vane, speaking of the battle of Nieupoort 
in 1600, says, ^'Whereas most commonly in battles 
success of the foot dependeth on that of the horse, 
here it was clean contrary, for so long as the foot held 
good the horse could not be beaten out of the field.” The 
“ success ” of the foot in Vane’s eyes is clearly resistance 
to disintegration rather than ability to strike a decisive 
blow. 

It must be remembered, however, that Vane is speaking of the 
Low (’ountries, and that in France at any rate the solidity which 
saved the day at Nieupoort was less appreciated than the elan 
which had won so many smart engagements in the Wars of 
Religion. Moreover, it was the offensive, the decision-compelling 
faculty of the foot that steadily developed during the 17th 
century. To this, little by little, the powers of passive resistance 
to which Vane did homage, valuable as they were, were sacrificed, 
until at last the long pike disappeared altogether and the firearm, 
pTO\ ided with a bayonet, was the uniform weapon of the foot- 
soldier. This stage of infantry history covers almost exactly 
a century. As far as France was concerned, it was a natural 
evolution. But the acceptance of the principle by the rest of 
the military world, imposed by the genius of Gustavus Adolphus, 
was rather revolution than evolution. 

In the army which Louis XI 11 , led against his revolted barons 
of Anjou in 1620, the old regiments — Picardie, Piedmont, 
K^c.) seem to have marched in an open chequer-wise 
Ado^p^us. futmation of companies which is interesting not only 
as a deliberate imitation of the Roman legion (all 
soldiers of that time, in the prevailing confusion of tactical 
ideas, sought guidance m the works of Xenophon, Aelian 
and Vegetius), but as showing that flexibility and handiness 
was not the monopoly of the Swedish system that was soon to 
captivate military Ihirope. The formations themselves are 
indeed found in the Spanish and Dutch armies, but the equipment 
of the men, and the general character of the operations in which 
they were engaged, probably failed to show off the advantages 
of this articulation, tor the generals of the Thirty Years' War, 
trained in this school, formed their infantry into large l>attalions 
(generally a single line of masses). Experience certainly gave 
the troops that used these unwieldy formations a relatively 
high manoeuvring capacity, for Tilly’s army at Breitenfeld 
(1631) “changed front half-loft” in the course of the battle 
itself. But the manoeuvring power of the Swedes was higher 
still. Each party represented one side of the classical revival, 
the Swedes the Roman three -line manipular tactics, the 
Imperialists and leaguers those of the Greek line of phalanxes. 
The former, depending as it did on high moral in the individual 
foot-soldier, was hardly suitable to such a congeries of mercenaries 
as those that Wallenstein commanded ; and later in the Thirty 
Years’ War, when the old native Swedish and Scottish brigades 
had been annihilated, the Swedish infantry was little if at all 
better than the rest. 

But its tactical system, sanctified by victory, was eagerly 
caught up by military Europe. The musket, though it had 
finally driven out the arquebus, had been lightened by Gustavus 
Adolphus so far that it could be fired without a rest. Rapidity 
in loading had so far improved that a company could safely be 
formed six deep instead of ten, as in the Spanish and Dutch 
systems. Its fire power was further augmented by the addition 
of two veny^ light field-guns to each battalion ; these could 
inflict loss at twice the efcctive range of the shortened musket. 
Above all, Gustavus introduced into the military systems of 
Europe a new discipline based on the idea of exact performance 
of duty, which made itself felt in every part of the service, and 
was a welcome substitute for the former easy-going methods 
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of regimental existence.^ The adoption of Swedish m«t§wds 
indeed w^ facilitated by the disrepute into whidi the older 
systems had fallen. Men were beginning to see that armies 
raised by contract for a few months’ work possessed inherent 
vices that made it impossible to rely upon them in small things. 
Courage the mercenary certainly possessed, hut his individual 
sense of honour, code of soldierly morals, and sometimes devotion 
to a particular leader did not compensate for the absence of a 
strong motive for victory and for his general refractoriness in 
matters of detail, such as march -discipline and punctuality, 
which liad become essential since the great Swedish king had 
reintroduced order, method and definiteness of purpose into Uie 
conduct of military operations. In the old-fashioned masses, 
moreover, individual weaknesses, lx)th moral and physical, 
counted for little or were suppressed in the general soldierly 
feeling of the wliole body. Bui the six-deep line used by Gustavus 
demanded more devotion and exact obedience in Uie individual 
and a more uniform method of drill and liandling arms. So 
shallow an order was not strong enough, under any other condi- 
tions, to resist the shock of cavalry or even of pikemen. Indeed, 
had not the cavalry (who, after Gustavus’s death, were uninspired 
mercenaries like the rest) ceased to charge home in tlie fashion 
that Gustavus exacted of them, it is possible that the new- 
fashioned line would not have stood the test, and that infantry 
would have reverted to the early 16th-century type. 

The problem ol combining the maximum of fire power with the 
maximum of control over tlie individual firer was not fully 
solved until 1740, but the necessity of attempting the 
problem was realised from the first. In the Swedish 
army, before it was corrupted by the atmosphere 
of the Thirty Years’ War, duty to God and to country were 
the springs of the punctual discipline, in small things and in 
great, which made it the most formidable army, unit for unit, 
m the world. In the English Civil War (in which the adherents 
of the “ Sw^edish system ” from the first ousted those of the 
“ Dutch ”) the difficulty was more acute, for although the 
mainsprings of action were similar, the technical side of the 
soldicra’ busine.ss — the regimental organization, drill and handling 
of arms — had all to be improvised. Now in the beginning the 
Royalist cavalry was recruited from “gentlemen that have 
honour and courage and resolution ” ; later, Cromwell raised a 
cavalry force that was even more thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of duty, “ men who made some conscience of what they 
did,” and throughout the Civil War, consequently, the mounted 
arm was the qnc*en of the battlefield. 

The Parliamentary foot too “ made some conscience of 
what it did,” more especially in the first years of the war. But 
its best elements — the drilled townsmen— were rather of a 
defensive than of an offensive character, and towards the close 
of the stnggle, when the foot on both sides came to be formed 
of professional soldiers, the defensive clement decrca.sed, as it 
had decreased in France and elsewhere. The war was like 
Gustavus’s German campaign, one of rapid and far -ranging 
marches, and the armoured pikeman had cither to shorten his 
pike and to cast off his armour or to be left at home with the 
heavy artillery (see Firth's Cromwell's Army, ch. iv.). Fights 
“ at push of pike ” were rare enough to be specially mentioned 
in reports of battles. Sir James Turner says that in 1657, when 
he was commissioned with others to raise regiments for the king 
of Denmark, “ those of the Privy Council would not suffer one 
word to be mentioned of a pike in our Commissions.” It was 
the same with armour. In 1658 Lockhart, the commander of 
the English contingent in France, specially asked for a supply of 
cuirasses and headpieces for his pikemen in order to impress his 
allies. In 1671 Sir James Turner says, “ When wc see battalions 
of pikes, we see them everywhere naked unless it be in the 
Netherlands.” But a small proportion of pikes was still held 
to be necessary^ by experienced soldiers, for as yet the socket 
bayonet had not been invented, and there was still cavalry in 
Europe that could be trusted to ride home. 

’ In France it is recorded that the Gardes fran(iaises^ when warned 
for duty at the Louvre, used to .stroll thither in twos and threos. 
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While such cavalry existed^ the development of fire power 
was everywhere hindered by the necessity of self-defence. On 
the other hand the hitherto accepted defensive means militated 
against efficiency in many ways, and about 1670, when Louis 
XIV. and Louvois were fashioning the new^ standing army that 
was for fifty years the model for Europe, the problem 
onhT improve; the drill and efficiency of the 

pike. musketeers so far that the pikes could be reduced to a 
minimum. In 1680 the firelock was issued instead of 
the matchlock to all grenadiers and to the four best shots in each 
French Company. The bayonet— in its primitive form merely 
a dagger that was fixed into the muzzle of the musket- was 
also introduced, and the pike was shortened. The proportion 
of pikes to muskets in Henry IV. ’s day, 2 to i or 3 to 2, and in 
Gustavus's 2 to 3, had now fallen to j to 3. 

Ifie day of great causes that could inspire the av(‘rage man 
with the resolution to conquer or die was, however, past, and the 
“shallow order” {Vordre mince)^ with all its demands on the 
individual's sense of duty, had become an integral part of the 
military system. How then was the sen.se of duty to be created ? 
Louis and Louvois and their contemporaries sought to create it by 
taking raw recruits in batches, giving them a consistent training, 
quartering them in barracks and uniforming them. Hence- 
forward the soldier was not a unit, self-taught and free to enter 
the service of any master. He had no exislent'e as a .soldier apart 
from his regiment, and within it he was taught that the regiment 
was everything and the individual nothing. Thus by degrees 
the idea of implicit obedience to orders and of esprit de corps 
was absorbed. But the self-respecting Englishman or the quick 
ardent Frenchman w'as not tlie best raw material for quasi- 
automatic regiments, and it was not until an infmiteb' more 
rigorous system of discipline was applied to an unimaginative 
army that the full possibilities of this enforced sense of duty 
were realized. 

The method ol delivering fire originally used by the Spaniards, in 
which each man in .succession fired and fell back to the rear of the 
M€tho4t reload, required lor its continued and exact per- 

ottlre fonnance a degree ol coolness and individual .smartness 

betpre ''Inch was probably rarely attained in practice. This was 

1740 , serious moment when the '' shot “ were .simple 

auxiliaries, but when under (iustavus the ollcnsive idea 
came to the I rout, and the bullets of the infantry were expected to 
do sometliiiig more than merely annoy the hostile pikemcn, a more 
effective method had to be devised. First, the handiness of the 
musket was so far improved that one man could reload while five, 
instead of as torrnerly ten, fired. Then, as the enhanced rate of fire 
niafle the file-firing still more disorderly than before, two ranks and 
three were .set to lire " volew.s "01 " .salvees “ together, and belore 
1040 it had become the general custom for the musketeers to fire one 
or two volleys and then, along with the pikemcn, to " fall on." It 
was ol course no mean task to charge even a disordered mass of pikes 
with a short sword or a clubbed musket, and usually after a few 
minutes the combatants would drill apart and the musketeers on 
either side would keep up an irregular lire until the officers urged the 
whol<* forward for a second attempt. 

With the general disuse of the lance, the disappearance of the 
personal motives that formerly made the cavalryman charge home, 
llie adoption of the ‘flintlock musket and the invention of 
bmyonet s^ocket bayonet (the fixing of whicli did not prevent fire 

^ ‘ being flelivered), all reason for retaining the pike vanislied, 

and from about 1700 to the present day, therefore, the invariable 
armament ol infantry has been the musket (or rifle) and bayonet. 
The manner of employing the weapons, however, changed but 
slowly. In the French army in 1O88, for instance (15 years before 
the alxilition ot the pike), the old file-fire was still officially recognized, 
though rarely employcT the more usual method being for the 
musketeers in groups of 12 to 30 men to advance to the front and 
deliver their volleys in turn, the.se groups corresponding in size to 
one of the musketeer wings (manrlia) of a company or double 
company. But the fire and shock action of infantry were still distinct, 
the idea of “ push o( pike ” remained, the bayonet (as at Marsaglia) 
taking the place ol the pike, and musketry methods were still and 
thioughoiJt the W'ar of the Spani.sh Succession somewhat half- 
hearted and tentative Two generals so entirely different in genius 
anrl temperament as Saxe and Catinat could agree on this point, that 
attacking infantry ouglit to close with the enemy, bayonets fixed, 
without firing a shot. Catinat's orders to Ins army in 1690, indeed, 
.seem rather to indicate that he expected his troops to endure the 
enemy's first fire without replying in order that their own volley, 
when it was at last delivered at a lew paces distance, should be as 
murderous as pos.sible, while Saxe, who was a dreamer as well as a 


practical commander of troop.s, advocated the pure bayonet charge, 
but the fact that is common to both is the relative ineffectiveness of 
musketry before the Prussian era, whether this musketry was de- 
livered by groups of men running forw^ard and returning in line or 
even by companies in a long line of battle. 

This ineffectiveness was clue chiefly to the fact that pre and worr- 
ffieni were separate matters. The enemy’s volley, that Catinat and 
others ordered their troops to endure without flinching, was some- 
times (as at Fontenoy) ab.soliitely crushing. But as a rule it in- 
flicted an amount of loss that was not sullicient to put the advancing 
troops out of action, and experienced olficers were aware that to halt 
to reply gave the enemy time to reload, and that once the fight became 
an intercliange of partial and occasional volleys or a general tiraillerie, 
there was an end to the attack. 

Meanwhile, the tactics of armies had been steadily crystallizing 
into the so-called “linear” form, which, as far as concerns the 
infantry is simply two long lines of battalions (three, - 
four or five deep) and gave the utmost possible develop- ^Ictias. 
ment to fire-power. The object of the “ line ” was to 
break or beat down the opposing line in the shortest possible 
time, whether by fire action or shock action, but fire action was 
only decisive at so short a range that the principal volley could 
be followed immediately by a charge over a few score paces at 
most and the crossing of bayonets. Fire was, however, effective 
at ranges outside charging distance, especially from the battalion 
guns, and however the decision was achieved in the end, it was 
necessary to cross the zone between about 300 yds. and 50 )’ds. 
range as quickly as possible. It was therefore the business 
of the regimental officer to force his men across this zone before 
fire was opened. If, as Catinat recommended, decisive range 
was reached with ever\ musket loaded and the troops well in 
hand, their fire when finally it was delivered might well be 
decisive. But in practice thi.s rarely happened, and though here 
and there such expedients as a skirmishing line were employed to 
assist the advance by disturbing the enemy's fire the most that was 
hoped by the average colonel or captain was that in the advance 
fire should be opened as late as possible and that the officers 
should strive to keep in their hands the power of breaking off 
the fire-fight and pushing the troops forward again. 'J'heonsts 
were already proposing column formations for shock action, 
and initiating the long controversy between Vordre mime and 
Vordre projonde^ but this was for the time being pure speculation. 
The linear system rested on the principle that the maximum 
weight of controlled fire at short range was decisive, and the 
practical problem of infantry tactics was how to obtain this. 
The question of fire versus shock had been answered in fa\’our 
of the former, and henceforward for many years the question of 
fire versus movement held the first place. The purpose was settled, 
and it remained to discover the means. 

This means was Prussian fire-discipline, which was elaborated 
by Leopold of Dessau and Frederick William I., and practically 
applied by Frederick the Great. It consisted first in the combina- 
tion, instead of the alternation, of fire and movement, and 
secondly in the thorough efficiency of the fire in itself. But 
both these demanded a more stringent and technicall}’ more 
perfect drill than had ever before been imagined, or, for that 
matter, has ever since been attained. A hundred years before 
the steady drill of the Spanish veterans at Rocroi, who at the 
word of command opened their ranks to let the cannon fire from 
the rear and again closed them, impressed cver>^ soldier in Europe. 
But such drill as this was child’s play rompared with the Old 
Dessauer’s. 

On approaching the enemy the marching columns ot the Prussians, 
w'hich were generally open columns of companies .1 deep, wheeled in 
succession to the right or left (almost always to the right) 
and thu.s passed along the front of the enemy at a distance 
of 800-1200 yds. until the rear company had wheeled. 

Then the whole together (or in the case of a deployment ' 

to the left, in succe.ssion) wheeled into line facing the 
enemy. These movements, if intervals and distances were preserved 
with ])roper precision, broiiglit the infantry into two long w'ell- 
closed lines, and parade-ground precision w-as actually attained, 
thanks to remorsele.ss drilling and to the reintioduction of the march 
in step to music. Of course such movements were best executed on 
a firm plain, and as far as possible the attack and defence of woods 
and villages was loft to light infantry and grenadiers. But even in 
marshes and .scrub, the line managed to manoeuvre with some 
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approach to the precision of the barrack square. > Now, this pre- 
cision allowed Frederick to take risks that no former commander 
would have dared to take. At Hohenfriedberg the infantry columns 
crossed a marshy stream almost within cannon shot of the enemy ; 
at Kolin (though there this insolence was punished) the army filed 
past the Imperialist skirmishers within less than musket shot, and 
the climax of this daring was the " oblique order ” attack of Leuthen. 
With this was bound up a fire discipline that was more extraordinary 
than any perfection of manoeuvre. Before Hohenfriedberg the king 
gave orders that " pelotonfeuer " was to be opened at 200 paces 
from the enemy and continued up to 30 paces, when the line was to 
lall on with the bayonet. The po.ssibiUty of this combination of fire 
and movement was the work of Leopold, who gave the Prussian 
infantry iron ramrods, and by sheer drill made the soldier a machine 
capable of delivering (with the flintlock muzzle-loading muskets, be 
it observed) five volleys a minute. This fjelotonfeuet or company 
volleys replaced the old fire by ranks practised in other armies. 
Fire began from the flanks of the battalion, which consisted of eight 
companies (for firing, 3 deep). When the right company commander 
gave “ fire," the commander of No. 2 gave " ready, followed m turn 
by other companies up to the centre. The .same process having been 
gone through on the left flank, by the time the two centre companies 
hafl fired the tw'o flank companies were ready to recommence, and 
thus a continuous series of rolling volleys was delivered, at one or 
two seconds' interval only bt‘twecn companies. In attack this fire 
was combined with movement, each company in turn advancing a 
few paces after " making ready." In square, old-fashioned methods 
of fire wete employed. Square was an indecisive and defensive 
Jormation, rarely used, and m the advance of the deployed line, the 
offensive and decision-seeking formation par excellence, the special 
Prussian fire-discipline gave Frederick an advantage of five shots to 
two against all ojipaneiits. The bayonet-attack, if the rolling volleys 
had done their \\ork, was merely " presenting the cheque for pay- 
ment " as a modern German writer puts it. The cheque had been 
drawn, the decision given, in the fire-fight. 

For some years thi.s method of infantry training gave the 
Prussians a decisive superiority in whatever order they fought. 

/ cuthea enemies improved and also grew in numbers, 

.CM ea, Prii.ssian army's resources were strictly 

limited. Thus in the Seven Years' War, after the two costly 
battles of Prague and Kolin (1757) especially, it became necessary 
to muna^uvre with the object of bringing the Prussian infantry 
into contact with an equal or if possible smaller portion of the 
enems 's line. If this could be achieved, victory was as certain 
as ever, but the difficulties of bringing about a successful 
manoeuvre were such that the classical “ oblique order attack 
was only once completely cxeculed. This was at Leuthen, 
December 5th, 1757, perhaps the greatest day in the history of 
the Prussian army. Here, in a rolling plain countr)' occasionally 
broken by marshes and villages, tlie " oblique order ” was 
executed at high speed and with clockwork precision. Frederick’s 
object was to destroy the left of the Austrian army (which far 
outnumbered his own) before the rest of their deployed line of 
liattle could change front to intcr\’ene. His method was to 
place his own line, by a concealed flank march, opposite the 
point where he desired to .strike, and then to advance, not in 
two long lines but in echelon of battalions from the right (see 
Lkuthen). The Echelon was not so deep but that each battalion 
was properly supported by the following one on its left (100 
paces distance), and each, as it came within 200 yds. of the 
Austrian battalion facing it, opened its " rolling volleys ” while 
continuing to advance ; thus long before the left and most 
backward battalions were committed to the fight, the right 
battalions were crumbling the Austrian infantry units one by 
one from left to right. It was the same, without parade 
manoeuvres, when at last the Austrians managed to organize 
a line of defence about Leuthen village. Unable to make an 
elaborate change of front with the whole centre and right wing 
for want of time, they could do no more than crowd troops 
about Leuthen, on a short fighting front, and this crumbled in 
turn before the Prussian volleys. 

One lesson of Leuthen that contemporary soldiers took to 
heart was that even a two-to-one superiority in numbers could 
not remedy want of manoeuvring capacity. It might be hoped 

^ About this time there was introduced, for resisting cavalry, the 
well-known hollow battalion square, which, replacing the former 
masses of pikes, represented up to the most modern times the de- 
fensive, as the Ime or column represented the offensive formation of 
infantry. 


that with training and drill an Austrian battalion could be made 
equal to a Prussian one in the front-to-front fight, and in fact, 
as losses told more and more heavily on Frederick's army as 
years went on, the specific superiority of his infantry disappeared. 
From 1758 therefore, to the end of the war, there were no more 
Rossbachs and Leuthens. Superiority in efficient^' through 
previous training having exhausted its influence, superiority 
in force through mancEUvre began to be the general’s ideal, and 
as it was a more familiar notion to the average Prussian general, 
trained to manoeuvre, than to his opponent, whose idea of 
“ manoeuvre ” was to sidle carefully from one position to 
another, Prussian generalship maintained its superiority, in 
spite of many reverses, to the end. The last campaigns were 
indeed a war of positions, bec.ause Frederick had no longer the 
men available for forcing the Austrians out of them, and on many 
occasions he was so weak that the most passive defensive and 
the most elaborate entrenchments barely sufficed to save him. 
But whenever opportunity offered itself, the king sought a 
decisive success by bringing the whole of his infantry against 
part of the enemy's — the principle of Leuthen put in practice 
over a wider area and with more elastic manoeuvre methods. 
The long Echelon of battalions directed against a part of the 
hostile line developed quite naturally into an irregular Echelon 
of brigade columns directed against a part of the enemy’s position. 
But the history of the “ cordon system ” which followed this 
development belongs rather to the subject of tactics in general 
than to that of infantry fighting methods. Within the unit 
the tactical method scarcely varied. In a battle each battalion 
or brigade fought as a unit in line, using company volleys and 
seeking the decision by fire. 

In this, and in even the most minute details of drill and uni- 
form, military Furope slavishly copied Prussia for twenty years 
after the Seven Years' War. The services of 
Prus.sian officers were at a premium just as those ven/ei «im/ 
Gustavus’s officers had been 1 50 years before. Military aeveiop^ 
missions from all countries went to Potsdam or 
the “Reviews” to study Prussian methods, 
as simple a faith in their adequacy as that shown 
to-day by small states and half-civilized kingdoms who send 
military representatives to serve in the. great European armies. 
And withal, the period 1763-1792 is full of tactical and strategical 
controversies. The principal of these, as regards infantry, 
was that between “fire” and “shock” revived about 1710 
by Folard, and about 1780 the American War of Independence 
complicated it by introducing a fresh controversy between 
skirmishing and close order. As to the first, in Folard ’s day 
as in Frederick’s, fire action at close range wa.s the deciding 
factor in battle, but in Frederick’s later campaigns, wherein he 
no longer disposed of the old Prussian infantry and its swift 
mechanical fire-discipline, there sprang up a tendency to trust 
to the bayonet for the decision. If the (so-called) Prussian 
infantry of 1762 could be in any way brought to close with the 
enemy, it had a fair chance of victory owing to its leaders' 
previous dispositions, and then the advocates of “ shock,” 
who had temporarily been silenced by Mollwitz and Hohenfried- 
berg, again took courage. The ordinaiy line was primarily 
a formation for fire, and only secondarily or by the accident 
of circumstances for shock, and, chiefly perhaps under Saxe’s 
influence, the French army had for many years been accustomed 
to differentiate between “ linear ” formations for fire and 
“ columnar ” for attack— thus reverting to 16th-century practice. 
While, therefore, the theoreticians pleaded for battalion columns 
and the bayonet or for line and the bullet, the practical soldier 
used both. Many forms of combined line and column were 
tried, but in France, where the question was most assiduously 
studied, no agreement had been arrived at when the advent of 
the skirmisher further complicated the issues. 

In the early Silesian wars, when armies fought in open country in 
linear order, the outpost .service scarcely concerned the line troops 
sufficiently to cause them to get under arms at the sound of firing on 
the sentry line. It wa.s performed by irregular light troops, recruited 
from wild characters of all nations, who were also charged with the 
preliminary skirmishing necessary to clear up the situation before 
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the deployment of the battle-army, but once the line opened fire their 
work was done and they cleared away to the Hanks (generally in 
search of plunder). Later, however, as the preliminary manoeuvring 
before the battle grew in importance and the ground taken into the 
manoeuvring zone was more varied and extended than formerly, 
light infantry was more and more in demand — in a “ cordon " de- 
fensive for patrolling the intervals between the various detachments 
of line troop.s, in an attack for clearing the way for the deployment of 
each columiL Yet in all this there was no suggestion that light 
troops or skirmishers were capable of bringing about the decision in 
an armed conflict. Wlien Fredenck gained a durable peace in 
he diamisserl his " free battalions " without mercy, ana by 1764 not 
more than one Prussian soldier in eleven was an “ irregular,” eitlicr 
of horse or foot ' 

But in ilie American War of Independence the line was pitted 
against light intaiUry in dillic ult country, and the British and French 
.. officers who served m it returned to Jeurope lull of en- 

. iluisiasm tor the latter. Nevertheless, their light infantry 
was, unlike Frederick’s, selarted line infantry. The light 
infantry duties — skirmishing, reconnaissance, outposts — were graited 
on to a thorough close-order training At first these duties fell to 
the grenadiers and light conipanie.s ol each battalion, but during the 
struggle in the colonies, the light i oiiipanies ol a brigade were so 
frecjuently massed in one battalion that in the end whole regiments 
were converted into light infantry. This combmation of “ line ” 
steadiness and ” skirniislier ” freedom was the keynote of Sir John 
Moore's traimng system fifteen years later, and Moore’s regiments, 
above all the 52nd, 43rd (now combined as tlie Oxiordshire Light 
Infantry) and <^')th Rilles (Rifle Brigade), were the backbone of the 
British .\rmy throughout the I^eninsular War. At Waterloo llie 
52nd, changing front in line ut the double, flung itself on the head 
and flank ol the Old (oiard infantry, and with the ” rolling volleys ” 
inherited trom the Seven Years' War, shattered it in a few minutes. 
Such an exploit w'oulcl hav'e been absolutely inconceivabl'e in the case 
of one ot the old “ free battalions.” Piut the light infantry had not 
meredy t)een levelled up to the line, it had surpassed it, and in iHi =•, 
there were no troops in Ihiropo, vvhctlipj- trained to fight in line or 
column or skirmishers, who c-ould rival the three regiments named, 
the ” Light r>i vision ” of Peninsular annals For meantime the 
infantry organization and tactics ol the old regime, elsewhere than 
in England, had been disintegrated by the flrunes of the French 
Revolution, and from their ashes a new system had arisen, which 
forms the real start mg-poiiit ot the infantry tactics ot to-day. 

'Vhe controversialists of Louis XVI. \s time, foremost of whom 
were Guibert, Joly de Maizeroy and Menil Durand (see Max 
The Jahns, Gfsch. d. Krie^mi<:senschaltpv, vol. iii.), were 

French agreed that shock action .should be the work of troops 

Revolu- formed in column^ but a.s to the results to be expected 

from shock action, the extent to which it should be 
facilitated by a previous fire preparation, and the formations in 
which fire should be delivered (line, line with skirmishers or 
“ swarms ”) discussion was so warm that it sometimes led to 
wrangles in ladies’ drawing-rooms and meetings in the duelling 
field. The drill-book for the French infantry issued shortly 
before the Revolution was a common-sense compromise, which 
in the main adhered to the Fredericiari system as modified liy 
Guibert, but gave an important place in infantry tactics to the 
battalion “ columns of attack," that had hitherto appeared only 
spasmodicallv on the battlefields of the fVench army and never 
elsewhere. This, however, and the quick march (100 paces to 
the minute in.stead of the J^Vederician 75) were the only pre- 
scriptions in the drill-book that survived the test of a “ national ” 
war, to which within a few years it was subjected (sec French 
Revolutionary Wars). 'I’he rest, like the “ linear sy.stem " 
of organization and manoeuvre to which it belonged (see Army, 
§§ 3^’33 ' Conscription, &c.) was ignored, and circumstances 
and the practical troop-leaders evolved by circumstances 
fashioned the combination of dose-order colunms and loose-order 
skirmishers which constituted essentially the new tactics of 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic infantry. 

The process of evolution cannot be slated in exact terms, 
more especially as the officers, as they grew in wisdom through 
experience, learned to apply each form in accordance with ground 
and circumstances, and to reject, when unsuitable, not only the 
forms of the drill-book, but the forms proposed by themselves 
to replace those of the drill-book. But certain tendencies are 
easily discernible. The first tendency was towards the dissolu- 

* The Prussian Grenadier battalions in the Silesian and Seven 
Years' Wars were more and more confined strictly to line-of-battlc 
duties as the irregular light infantry developed in numbers. 


tion of all tactical links. The cariier battles were fought partly 
in line for fire action, partly in columns for the bayonet 
attack. Now the -linear tactics depended on exact xueticMi 
preservation of dressing, intervals smd distances, and fYointion 
what required in the case of the Prussians years of Pnnee 
steady drill at 76 paces to the minute was hardly 
attainable with the newly levied ardent Frenchmen 
marching at 100 or 120. Once, therefore, the line moved, it 
broke up into an irregular swarm of excited firers, and experience 
soon proved that only the troops kept out of the turmoil, whether 
in line or in column, were susceptible of manoeuvre and united 
action. Thus from about 1705 onwards the fom^s of the old 
regime, with half the troops in "front in line of battle (practically 
in dense hordes of firer.s) and the other half in rear in line or line 
of columns, give way to new ones in which the skirmishers are 
fewer and the closed troops more numerous, and the decision 
rests no longer with the fire of the leading units (which of course* 
could not compare in effcctivenes.s with the rolling volleys of 
the drilled line) but with the bayonets of the second and third 
lines — the latter being sometimes in line but more often, owing 
to the want ol preliminary drill, in columns. 'I'he skirmishers 
tended again to become pure light infantry, whose role was to 
prepare, not to give, the derision, and who fought in a thin 
line, taking every advantage of cover and marksmanship. In tin* 
(.onsulate and early Empire, indeed, we commonly find, in the 
closed troops destined lor the attack, mi' ed line and column 
formations combining in themselves shock and controlled close* 
order fire- absolutely regardless of the skirmishers in front. 

In sum, then, from 17192 to 1795 the fighting methods of the 
French infantry, of which so much has been written and .said, 
are, as they have aptly been called, " horde - tactics." PVom 
179b onwards to the first campaigns of the Empire, on the other 
hand, there is an ever-growing tendency to combine skirmishers, 
properly so called, with controlled and well closed bodies in 
rear, the first to prepare the attack to the best of their ability 
by individual courage and skill at arms, the second to deliver 
it at the right moment (thanks to their retention of manoeuvre 
formations), and with all possible energy (thank.s to the cohesion, 
moral and material, which carried forward even the laggards). 
Even when in the lung wurs of the Empire the quality of the 
troops progressively deteriorated, infantry tactics within the 
regiment or brigade underwent no radical alteration. The actual 
formations were must varied, but they always contained two 
of tlie three elements, column, line and skirmislietvs. t'olumn 
(generally two lines of battalions in columns of double-companies) 
was for shock or attack, line for fire-effret, and skirmishers to 
screen the advance, to scout the ground and to disturb the 
enemy’s aim. Of these, except on the defensive (which was 
rare in a Napoleonic battle), llie " column ” of attack was by 
far the most important. The line formations for fire, with 
which it was often combined, rarely accounted fur more than 
one-quarter of the brigade or division, while the skirmishers 
were still less numerous. Withal, these formations in them- 
selves were merely fresh shapes for old ideas. The armament 
of Napoleon’s troops was almost identical with that of Frederick’s 
or Saxe’s. Line, column and combinations of the two were 
as old as Fontenoy and were, moreover, destined to live for 
many years after Napoleon had fallen. “ Horde-tactics " did 
not survive the earlier Revolutionary campaigns. Wherein 
then lies the change which makes 1792 rather than 1740 the 
starting-point of modern tactics ? 

The answer, in so far as so comprehensive a question can be 
answered from a purely infantry standpoint, is tliat whereas 
Frederick, disposing of a small and highly finished 
instrument, used its manoeuvre power and regimental * 

efficiency to destroy one part of his enemy so swiftly 
that the other had no time to intervene, Napoleon, who ttiUery 
had numbers rather than training on his side, only de- 
livered his decisive blow after he had “fixed " all bodies 
of the enemy which would interfere with his prepara- 
tions — i.e. had set up a physical barrier against the threatened 
intervention. This new idea manifested itself in various forms. 
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In strategy (^.v.) and combined tactics it is generally for con- 
venience calM economy of force.” In artillery matters (see 
AatiLLERY) it marked a distinction, that has revived in the 
last twenty years, between slow disintegrating hre and sudden 
and overpowering fire-preparation.” As regards infantry the 
effect of it was revolutionary. Regiments and brigades were 
launched to the attack to compel the enemy to defend himself, 
and fought until completely dissolved to force him to use up his 
reserves. ” On s’engage partout et puis Ton voit ” is Napoleon’s 
own description of his holding attack, which in no way resembled 
the “feints” of previous generations. The self-sacrifice of the 
men thus engaged enabled their commander to “ see,” and to 
mass his reserves opposite a selected point, while little by little 
the enemy was hypnotized by the fighting. Lastly, when 
“ the battle was ripe ” a hundred and more guns galloped in to 
close range and practically annihilated a part of the defender s 
line. They were followed up by ma.sses of reserve infantry, 
often more solidly formed at the outset than the old Swiss masses 
of the i6th century.' If the moment was rightly chosen these 
ma.sses, dissolved though they soon were into dense formless 
crowds, penetrated the gap made by the guns (with their arms 
at the slope) and were quickly followed by cavalry divisions 
to complete the enemy’s defeat. Here, too, it is to be observed 
there is no true shock. The infantry masses merely “ present 
the cheque for payment,” and apart from surprises, ambushes 
and fights in woods and villages there arc few recorded cases 
of bayonets being crossed in these wars. Napoleon himself 
said “ Le feu est tout, le reste pen dc chose,” and though a mere 
plan of his dispositions suggests that he was the disciple of Folard 
and Menil Durand, in reality he simply applied “ fire-power ” 
in the new and grander form which his own genius imagined. 

The problem, then, wa.s not what it had been one hundred 
and fifty years before. The business of the attack was not to 
break down the passive resistance of the defence, but to destroy 
or to evade its (ire-power. No attack with the bayonet could suc- 
ceed if this remained effective and unbroken, and no resistance 
(in the open field at least) availed when it had been mastered 
or evaded. In Napoleon’s army, the circumstance that the 
infantry was (after 1807) incapable of carrying out its own 
fire-preparation forced the task into the hands of the field 
artillery. In other armies the i8th-c'entury system had been 
discredited by repeated disasters, and the infantry, as it became 
“ nationalized,” was passing slowly through the successive 
phases of irregular tines, “ swarms,” skirmislvers and line-and- 
column formations that the French Revolutionary armies had 
traversed before them — none of them metlK>ds that in themselves 
had given decisive results. 

In all Europe the only infantry that represented the Frederician 
tradition and preparexi its own charge by its own fire was the 
Hritish. Eye-witnesses who served in the ranks of 
BritiMh the French have described the sensation of powerless- 
Peoiaaular T[\ess that they felt as their attacking column approached 
inUatry, watched it load and come to the present. 

The column stopped short, a few men cheered, others opened 
a ragged individual fire, and then came the volleys and the 
counter-attack that swept away the column. Sometimes this 
counter-stroke was made, as in the famous case of Busaco, from 
an apparently unoccupied ridge, for the British line, under 
Moore’s guidance, had shaken off the Prussian stiffness, fought 
2 deep instead of 3 and was able to take advantage of cover. 
The “ blankness of the battlefield ” noted by so many observers 
to-day in the South African and Manchurian Wars was fuUy os 
characteristic of Wellington’s battles from Vimeiro to Waterloo, 
in spite of close order and red uniforms. But these battles 
were of the offensive-defensive type in the main, and far various 
reasons this type could not be accepted as normal by the rest 
of Europe. Nonchalance was not characteristic of the eager 
national levies of 1813 and 1814, and the W-ellington method of 

^ Even when the hostile artillery was still capable of fire these 
masses were used, for m no other formation could the heterogeneous 
and ill-trained infantry of Napoleon's vassal states (which consti- 
tuted half of his army) be brought up at all. 
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infantry tactics, though it had brought about the failure ol 
Napoleon’s last effort, was still generally regarded as an illustra- 
tion of the already recognized fact that on the defensive the fire- 
power of the line, unless partly or wholly evaded by rapidity 
in the advance and manoeuvring power or mastered and extin- 
guished by the fire-power of the attack, made the front of the 
defence impregnable. There was indeed nothing in the English 
tactics at Waterloo that, standing out from the incidents of the 
battle, offered a new principle of winning battles. 

Nor indeed did Europe at large desire a fresh era of warfare. 
Only the French, and a few unofficial students of war elsewhere, 
realized the significance of the rejuvenated “ line.” For ever>' 
one else, the later Napoleonic battle was the model, and as the 
great wars had ended before the “ national ” spirit had been 
exhausted or misused in wars of aggrandizement, infantry' 
tactics retained, in Germany, Austria and Russia, the character- 
istic Napoleonic formations, lines of battalion or regimental 
columns, sometimes combined with linear formations for fire, 
and always covered by skirmishers. Uliat these columns must 
in action dissolve sooner or later into dense irregular swarms 
was of course foreseen, but Napoleon had accustomed the world 
to long and costly fire-fighting as the preliminary to the attack 
of the massed reserves, and for the short remainder of the period 
of smooth-bore muskets, troops were always launched to the 
attack in columns covered by a thin line of picked shots as 
skirmishers. The moral power of the offensive “ will to conquer ” 
and the rapidity of the attack itself were relied upon to evade 
and disconcert the fire-power of the defence. If the attack, 
failed to do so, the ranges at which infantry fire was really^ 
destructive were so small that it was easy for the columns to 
deploy or disperse and open a fire-fight to prepare the way for 
the next line of columns. And after a careful study of the 
battle of the Alma, in which the British line won its last great 
victory in the open field, Moltke himselt only proposed sucii 
modifications in the accepted tactical system as would admit of 
the troops lieing deployed for defence instead of meeting attack, 
as the Russians met it, in solid and almost stationary columns. 
Fire in the attack, in fact, had come to be considered as chiefly 
the work of artillery, and as artillery', being an expensive arm, 
had been reduced during the period of military stagnation 
following Waterloo, and was no longer capable of Napoleonic 
feats, the attack was generally a bayonet attack pure and simple. 
Waterloo and the Alma were credited, not to fire- laumtry 
power, but to English solidity, and as Ardant du 
Picq observes, ’’ All the peoples of Europe say 
^ no one can resist our bayonet attack if it is made 
resolutely ’ — and ail are right. . . . Bayonet fixed or in the 
scabbard, it is all the same.” Since the disappearance of the 
“ dark impenetrable wood ” of spears, the question has always 
turned on the word “ resolute.” if the defence cannot by any 
means succeed in mastering the resolution of the assailant, it is 
doomed. But the means (moral and material) at the disposal 
of the defence for the purpwse of mastering this resolution were, 
within a few years of the Crimean War, revolutionized by tlie 
general adoption of the rifle, the introduction of the breech-loader 
and the revival of the “ nation in arms,” 

Thirty years before the Crimea the flint-lode had given way 
to the percussion lock (see Gun), which was more certain in its 
action and could be used in all weathers. But fitting a chopper 
cap on the nipple was not so simple a matter for nervous fingers 
as priming with a pincJi of powder, and the usual rate of fire 
had fallen from the five roomds a minute of Frederick s day to 
two or three at the most. “ Fire-power ” therefore was at a 
low level until the general introduction ® of the rifled barrel, 
which while further diminishing the rate of fire, at any rate 
greatly increased the range at which volleys were thoroughly 
effective. Artillery (sec Artillery, -§ 13), the fire-weapon of the 
* Rifles had, of course, been used by corps of la^t troops (both 
infantry and mounted) for many years. The BritiflJi Rifle Brigade 
was formed in 1800, but even m the Seven Years' War there were 
rifle-corps or companies in the armies of Prussia and Austria. These 
older rifles could not compare in rapidity or volume of fire with the 
ordinary firelock. 
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attack, made no corresponding progress, and even as early as ' evolved by the universal service system saved them from their 
the Alma and Inkerman (where the British troops used the regulations. The offensive spirit was inculcated as thoroughly 
Enfield rifle) the dense columns had suffered heavily without as elsewhere, and in a much more practical form. Dietrich von 
being able to retaliate by “ crossing bayonets.'’ Fire power, Bulow’s predictions of the future battle of “ skirmishers " 
therefore, though still the special prerogative of the defence, (meaning thereby a dense but irregular firing line) had capti- 
begantoreassertitsinfluence.andforahrief period the defensive vated the younger school of officers, while King William and 
was regarded as the best form of tactics. But the low rate of : the veterans of Napoleon’s wars were careful to maintain small 
fire was still a serious objection. Many incidents in the American j columns (sometimes company ^ columns of 250 rifles, but quite 
Civil War showed this, notably Fredericksburg, where the key j as often half-battalion and battalion columns) as a solid back- 
of the Confederate position was held— against a simple frontal ground to the firing line. Thus in 1866 (see Seven Weeks’ 
attack unsupported by effective artillery fire— by three brigades War), as Moltke had foreseen, the attacking infantry fought its 
in line one behind the other, i.e. by a six-deep firing line. No , way to close quarters by means of its own fire, and the bayonet 
less force could guarantee the “ inviolability of the front,” and charge again became, in his own words, “ not the first, biit the 
even when, in this unnatural and uneconomical fashion, the rate last, phase of the combat,” immediately succeeding a last 
of fire was augmented as well as the effective range, a properly burst of rapid fire at short range and carried out by the company 
massed and well-led attack in column (or in a rapid succession of , and battalion reserves in close order. Against the Austrians, 
deployed lines) generally reached the defender's position, though I whose tactics alternated between unprepared bayonet rushe.s 
often in such disorder that a resolute counterstroke drove it j by whole brigades and a passive slow-firing defensive, victory 
back again. The American fought over more difficult countr>^ j was easily achieved. 

and with less previous drill-training than the armies of the Old 1 But immediately after Kdniggnitz the French army was 
World. 1 he fire-power of the defence, therefore, that even in | served out with a breech-loading rifle greatl)' superior in every 
America did not always prevail over the resolution of the attack, respect to the needle-gun, and after four years' tension inuntry 
entirely failed in the Italian war of to stop the swiftly France pitted breech-loader against breech-loader, in the 
moving, well-drilled columns of the French professional army, in In the first battles (see Worth, and Metz : Battles) of 

which tlic national elan had not as yet been suppressed, as it the decision-seeking spirit of the “ armed nation,” the 
was a few years later, by the doctrine that ” the new arms found inferior range of the needle-gun as compared with that of the 
their greatest scope in the defence. ’ The Austrians, who had chassepot, and the recollections of easy triumphs in 1864 and 
pinned their faith to this doctrine, de.scrted their false gods, 1866, all combined to drive the German infantr\' forward to 
forbade any rnention of the defensive in their drill-books, and j within easy range before they began to make use of their weapons, 
brought back into honour the bayonet tactics of the old wars, j Phis their powerful artiller}' would have sufficed of itself to 
The need of artillery' support for the attack was indeed felt ; ensure (sec Sedan), had they but waited for its fire to take 
(though the gunners had not as yet evolved any^’ substitute j effect. But they did not do so, and they suffered accordingly, 
for the case-shot preparation of Napoleon s time), but men | for, ow'ing to the ineffectiveness of their rifle between 1000 and 
remembered that artillery was used by the great captain, not 400 yds. range, they had to advance, as the Austrians and 
so much to enable good troops to close with the enemy, as to Russians had done in previous wars, without firing a shot. In 
win battles with masses of troops of an inferior stamp, and these circumstances their formations, whether line or column, 
contemporary experience seemed to show that (if losses were broke up, and the whole attacking force dissolved into long 
accepted as ]ne\'itable) good and resolute troops could overpower irregular swarms. J'hese swarms were practically' composed 
the defence, even in face of the rifle and without the aid of case only of the brave men, while the rest huddled together in woods 
shot. But a revolution was at hand. ^ and valleys. When, therefore, at last the firing line came within 

In 1861 Moltke, discussing the war in Italy, wrote, “General 400 or 500 yds. of the French, it was both severely tried and 
Niel attributes his \'ictory (at Solferino) to the bay'onet. But numerically weak, but the fact that it was composed ol the 
The imply that the attack was often followed best men only enabled it to open and to maintain an effective 

bneeb^ by a hand-to-hand fight. In principle, when one | fire. Even then the French, highly' disciplined professional 
makes a bayonet charge, it is because one supposes 1 soldiers that they were, repeatedly swept them back by countcr- 
that the enemy will not await it. ... To approach the strokes, but these counterstrokes were subjected to the fire of 
enemy closely, pouring an efficacious fire into him — as Frederick the German guns and were nevermore than locally^’ and moment- 
the (ireat s infantry did is also a method of the offensive." This ; arily effective. More and more German infantry was pushed 
method was applicable at that time for the Prussians alone, for forward to support the firing line, and, like its predecessors, 
they alone posses.sed a breech-loading firearm. Ihe needle-gun each reinforcement, losing most of its unwilling men as it 
was a rudimentary weapon in many respects, but it allowed ; advanced over the shot-swept ground, consisted on arrival 
of maintaining more than twice the rate of fire that the muzzle- | of really determined men, and closing on the firing line pushed 
loader could give, and, more()> er, it permitted the full use of it forward, .sometimes 20 yds., sometimes 100. until at last rapid 
cover, because the firer could he down to fire without having to i fire at the closest ranges dislodged the stubborn defenders, 
rise between every round to load, further, he could load while Bayonets (as usual) were never actually used, save in sudden 
actually running forward, whereas with the old arms loading encounters in woods and villages. The decisive factors were, 
not only required complete expo.sure but also checked movement, first the superiority of the Prussian guns, .secondly, heavy and 
J he advantage.s of the Prussian weapon were further enhanced, effective fire delivered at short range, and above all the high 
in the war against Austria, by the revulsion of feeling in the moral of a proportion of resolute soldiers who, after being sub- 
u J favour of the pure baymnet charge in masses jected for hours to the most demoralizing influences, had still 

^^cl Solferino. courage left for the final dash. These three factors, in spite of 

With the stiffly drilled professional soldier of England, Austria changes in armament, rule the infantry attack of to-day. 
and Russia the handiness of the new weapon could hardly have 

been exploited, for (in Russia at any rate) even skirmishers Infantry Tactics since 1870 

had to march in step. Ihe Prussians were drilled nominally in The net result of the Franco-German War on infantry tactics, 
accordance with regulations dating from 1812, and therefore as far as it can be summed up in a single phrase, was to transfer 
suitable, if not to the new weapon, at least to the ” swarm ” the fire-fight to the line of skirmishers. Henceforward the old 
fighting of an enthusiastic national army, but upon these regula- | and correct sense of the word “ skirmishers *’ is lost. They have 
tions a mass of peace-time amendments had been superposed, ■ 
and in theory their drill was as stiff as that of the Russians. 

But, as in France in i 793-1796, the composition of their army — 
a true “ nation in arms "—and the character of the officers 


^ The Prussian company was about 250 strong (see below under 
I ‘'Organization"). This strength was adopted after 1870 by practically 
I all nations which adopted universal service. The battalion had 4 
; companies. 
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nothing to do with a “ skirmish,” but are the actual organ of 
battle, and their old duties of feeling the way for the battle- 
formations have been taken over by “ scouts.” The last-named 
were not, however, fully recognized in Great Britain ^ till long 
after the war — not, in fact, until the war in South Africa had 
shown that the “ skirmisher ” or firing line was too powerful an 
engine to be employed in mere ” feeling.” In most European 
armies “ combat patrols,” which work more freely, are preferred 
to scouts, but the idea is the same. 

The fire-fight on the line of skirmishers, now styled the firing 
line, is the centre of gravity of the modem battle. In 1870, 

I cBBooB peculiar circumstances of unequal arma- 

ot 18TO. “fire-fight” was insufficiently developed 

and uneconomically used, and after the war tacticians 
turned their attention to the evolution of better methods than | 
those of Worth and Gravelotte, Europe in general following 
the lead of Prussia. Controversy, in the early stages, took the 
form of a contest between “ drill ” and “ individualism,” irre- 
spective of formations and technical details, for until about 
1890 the material efficiency of the gun and the rifle remained 
very miK'h what it had been in 1870, and the only new factor 
bearing on infantry tactics was the general adoption of a 
“ national army ” system similar to Prussia’s and of rifles equal, 
and in some ways superior, to the chassepot. All European 
armies, therefore, had to consider equality in artillery power, 
equality in the ballistics of rifles, and equal intensity of fighting 
spirit as the normal conditions of the next battle of nations. 
Here, in fact, was an equilibrium, and in such conditions how 
was the attacking infantry to force its way forward, whether 
by fire or movement or by both ? France sought the answer 
in the domain of artillery. Under the guidance of General 
Langlois, she re-created the Napoleonic hurricane of case-shot 
^ represented in modem conditions by time shrapnel), while 
1 rom the doctrine formed by Generals Maillard and Honnal there 
came a system of infantry tactics derived fundamentally from 
the tactics of the Napoleonic era. Thi.s, however, came later ; 
ior the moment (viz. from 1871 to about 1890) the lead in 
infantry training was admittedly in the hands of the Prussians. 

German officers who had fought through the v^'ar had seen 
the operations, generally speaking, cither from the .staff officer’s 
or from the regimental officer’s point of view. To the former 
and to many of the latter the most indelible impression of the 
battlefield was what they called Massen-Driickehergertnm or 
“ whole.sale skulking.” The re.st, who had perhaps in most 
cases led the bra^^e remnant of their companies in the final 
assaults, believed thiit battles were won by the individual 
soldier and his rifle. The difference between the two may be 
said to lie in this, that the first sought a remedy, the .second a 
method. The remedy was drill, the method extended order. 

The extreme statement of the ca.se in favour of drill pure and 
simple is to be found in the famous anonymous pamphlet A 
.Summer Night's Dream, in which a return to the ” old Prussian 
fire-discipline ” of Frederick’s day was offered as the solution 
of the problem, how to give “ fire ” its maximum clficacity. 
Volleys and absolutely mechanical obedience to word of command 
represent, of course, the most complete application of fire-power 
that can be conceived. But the proposals of the extreme 
close-order school were nevertheless merely pious aspirations, 
not so much because of the introduction of the breech-loader as 
because the short-service ” national ” army can never be “drilled ” 
in the Frederician sense. The proposals of the other school were, 
however, even more impracticable, in that they rested on the 
hypothesis that all men were brave, and that, consequently, 
all that was necessary was to teach the recruit how to shoot | 
and to work with other individuals in the squad or company. * 
Disorder of the firing line was accepted, not as an unavoidable ' 
evil, but as a condition in which individuality had full play, and 

1 The 1902 edition of Infantry Training indeed treated the new 
scouts as a thin advanced firing line, but in 1907, at which date 
important modifications began to be made in the “ doctrine " of the 
British Army; the scouts were expressly restricted to the old-fashioned 
“ skirmishing " duties. 


as dense swarm formations were quite as vulnerable as an 
ordinaiy line, it was an easy step from a thick line of “individuals ” 
to a thin one. The step was, in fact, made in the middle of the 
war of 1870, though it was hardly noticed that extension only 
became practicable in proportion as the quality of the enemy 
decreased and the Germans became acclimatized to fire. 

Between these extremes, a moderate school, with the emperor 
i William (who had more experience of the human being in battle 
than any of his officers) at its head, spent a few years in groping 
for close -order formations which admitted of control without 
vulnerability, then laid down the principle and studied the 
method of developing the greatest fire-power of which short- 
service infantry was supposed capable, ultimately combined 
the “ drill ’’ and teaching ideas in the German infantry regula- 
tions of 1888, which at last abolished those of 1812 with their 
multitudinous amendments. 

The necessity for “ teaching ” arose partly out of the new 
conditions of service and the relative rarity of wars. The 
soldier could no longer learn the ordinary rules of 
.safety in action and comfort in bivouac by experience, ©/ r/ke 
and had to be taught. But it was still more the new«®^*«» 
conditions of fighting that demanded careful individual 
training. Of old, the professional soldier (other than the man 
, belonging U) light troops or the ground scout) was, roughly 
' speaking, either so far out of immediate danger as to preserve 
I his reasoning faculties, or so deep in battle that he became the 
unconscious agent of his inborn or acquired instincts. But the 
increased range of modem arms prolonged the time of danger, 
and although (judged by ca.sualty returns) the losses to-day 
are far less than those which any regiment of Frederick’s day 
was expected to face without flinching, and actual fighting is 
apparently spasmodic, the period in which the individual 
soldier i.s subjected to the fear of bullets is greatly increased. 
Zorndorf, the most severe of Frederick's battles, lasted seven 
hours, Vionville twelve and Worth eleven. The battle of the 
, future in Europe, without being as prolonged as Liao- Yang, 
; Shaho and Mukden, will still be undecided twenty-four hours 
I after the advanced guards have taken contact. Now, for a great 
I part of this time, the “ old Prussian fire'di.sciplinc,” which 
i above all aims at a rapid decision, will be not only unnecessary, 
but actually hurtful to the progress of the battle us a whole. 
As in Napoleon's day (for reasons presently to be mentioned) 
the battle must resolve itself into a preparative and a decisive 
phase.- In the last no commander could desire a better instru- 
ment (if such were attainable with the armies of to-day) than 
Frederick’s forged steel machine, in which every company was a 
human mitrailleuse. But the preparatory combat not only 
will be long, but also must be graduated in intensity at different 
times and places in accordance with the commander’s will, 
and the Frederician battalion only attained its mechanical 
perfection by the absolute and permanent submergence of the 
individual qualities of each soldier, with the result that, although 
it furnished the maximum effort in the minimum lime, it was 
useless once it fell apart into ragged groups. The individual 
spirit of earnestness and intelligence in the use of ground by 
small fractions, which in Napoleon's day made the combat 
d^ustire possible, was necessarily unknown in Frederick’s. On 
the other hand, graduation implies control on the part of the 
! leaders, and this the method of irregular swarms of individual 
I fighters imagined by the German progressives merely abdicates. 

I At most such swarms — however close or extended — can only 
be tolerated as an evil that no human power can avert when the 
battle has reached a certain stage of intensity. Even the latest 
German Infantry Training (1906) is explicit on this point. “ It 
must never be forgotten that the obligation of abandoning 
close order is an evil which can often be avoided when,” &c. &c. 
(par. 342). The consequences of this evil, further, are actually 
less serious in proportion as the troops are well drilled — not to 

^ This is no new thing, but belongs, irrespective of armament, to 
the " War of masses.” The king of Prussia's fighting instructions 
of the 10th of August 1813 lay down the principle as clearly as any 
modern work. 
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an unnecessary and unattainable ideal of mechanical perfection, 
but to a state of instinctive self-control in danger. Drill, there- 
fore, carried to such a point that it has eliminated the bad habits 
of the recruit without detriment to hii. good habits, is still the true 
basis of all military training, whether training be required for the 
swift controlled movements of bcjdies of infantry in close order, 
for the cool and steady fire of scattered groups of skirmishers, 
or for the final act of the resolute will embodied in the “ decisive 
attack.’’ Unfortunately for the solution of infantry problems 
“ drill ” and “ close order ” are often contused, owing chiefly 
to the fact that in the 1870 battles the dissolution of close order 
formations practically meant the end of control as control was 
then understood. Both the material and objective, and the 
inward and spiritual significances of “ drill ” are, however, 
independent of “ close order.” In fact, in modem history, 
when a rcsidiite general has made a true decisive attack with 
half-drilled troops, he has generally arrayed them in the closest 
possible formations. 

DrUl Is the nuhtarv lorrxi of education by repetition and association 
(see G. le Hon, P^vt liolo^ic tie i uducation). Matonally it consists in 
DrUL exercises frequently rcfieated by bodies cil soldiers with 
a view to eii,..unng the harinoiiious action of each indi- 
vidual in the work to be performed by the mass-iii a word, re- 
hearsals. Physical " drill ” is based on jiliysiology and gymnastics, 
and aims at the development of tlie plivsique and Hie individual will 
powerd But the psychological or moral is int oinparably the most 
important side of drill It is th(‘ methorl or art of <liscipline Neither 
self-control nor devotion in the face of imminent danger can as a rule 
come from individual reasoning. A coinmander in-chief keeps 
himself Iree from the contact with the tiiriiioil of battie so long as 
he has to calculat<\ to wStudy reports or to inanceuvre, and com- 
manders ol lower gr.iiles, in proportion as their duty brings them 
mto the midst ot clanger, are subjected to greater or less disturbing 
inlluenccs. The man in the fighting line where the danger is greatest is 
altogether the slave of the unconscious. Overtaxed infantry, whether 
defeated or successful, have been observed to [ireseiit an appearance 
of absolute insanity. It is true that m the special case of great war 
experience reason resumes part ot its dominion in proportion as the 
tight becomes the soldier’s habitual iiiilien. Thus towards the encl of 
a long war men become sltilful and cunning individual tigliters ; 
sometimes, too, feelings of respect for the enemy ause and lead to 
intcTchange of courtesies at the outposts, and it has also been 
noticed th.it in the last stage of a long war men are lc*ss inclined to 
sacritiee^ themselves, All this is “ reason " as against inborn or 
inbred " instinct." Hut in the modern world, wliicli is normally at 
peace, some method must be loiind ot ensuring that the peace- 
trained soldier will carry out his duties when his ’ea.son is sub- 
merged. Now we know that the con.stant repetition of a certain 
act, whether on a given impulse or of the individual's own volition, 
will eventually make the performance ol that act a reflex action. 
For this reason peace-drilled troop.s liave often dideatcd a war- 
trained enemy, even when tlie motives for fighting were equally 
powerful on each side The mechanical perlormaiice of movements, 
and loading and firing at the enemy, under the most disturbing 
conditions can be ensured by bringing the required Relf-control from 
the clonuiiii of reason into that of instinct. Udducation ” says le 
Bon, “ cst I’ art de faire passer le conscient dans Vinronsc lent Lastly, 
the instincts of the recruit txnng those special to his race or nation^ 
which are the more powerful because they arc* operative through 
many generations, it is the drill Hergeanl's busme.ss to bring about, 
by disuse, atrophy of the instincts which militate against .soldierly 
efficiency, and to develop, by constant repetition and smecial pre- 
jiaration, other u.soful instincts which the Englishman or Frenchman 
or German does not as such possess. In short, as regards infantry 
training, there is no real di.stincbon between drill and education, save 
in .so far as the latter term covers instruction in small details of field 
ser\'ice which demand alertness, shrewdness and technical know- 
ledge (as distinct from technical training). As understood by the 
controversialists of the last generati<m, drill was the antithesis of 
education. To day, however, the principle of education having 
prevailed against the old-fashioned notion of drill, it has been dis- 
covered that after all drill is merely an intensive form of education. 
Thi.s discovery (or rather definition and ju.stification of an existing 
ernpirical rule) is attributable chiefly to a certain school of French 
officers, who seized mure rapidly than civihans the significance of 
modern p.sycho-pliyaiology In their eyes, a military body possesses 
in a more marked degree than another, the primary requisite of the 
" psychological crowd/' studied by Gusbive le Bon, viz. the orienta- 
tion of the wills of each and all members of the crowed in a determined 
direction. Such a crowd generatc.s a collective will tliat dominates 
the wills of the individuals composing it. It coheres and acts on the 

* In the British Service, men whose nerves betray them on the 
shooting range are ordered more gymnastics {Musketry Regulations 
1910). 
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common property of all the instincts and habits in which each 
shares. Further it tends to extremes of baseness and heroism-— 
this being particularly marked in the military crowd — and lastly it 
reacts to a stimulus. The last is the keynote of the whole subject of 
infantry training as also, to a lesser degree, of that of tlie other arms. 
The officer can be regarded practically as a hypnotist playing upon 
the unconscious activities of bis subject. In the lower grades, it is 
immaterial wlietlier reason, caprice or a fresh set of instincts stimu- 
lated by an outside authority, set in motion the " suggestion." The 
true leader, whatever the provenance of his " suggestion," makes it 
eflective by dominating the “ psychological crowd " that he loads. 
On the other hand, if he fails to do so, he is himself dominated by the 
uncontrolled will of the crowd, and although leadcrless mobs have at 
times shown extreme heroism, it is far more usual to find them re- 
verting to the primitive instinct of brutality or panic fear. A mob, 
therefore, or a raw regiment, requires greater powers of suggestion 
m its leader, whereas a thorough course of drill tunes the " crowd " 
to respond to the stimulus that average officers can apply. 

So far from diminishing, drill has increased in importance 
under modern conditions of recruiting. It ha.s merely changed 
in form, and instead of being repressive it has become educative. 
The force of modem short-service troops, as troops, is far sooner 
spent than that of the old-fashioned automatic regiments, while 
the reserve force of its component parts, remaining after the 
dissolution, is far higher than of old. But this uncontrolled 
force is liable to panic as well as amenable to an impulse of 
self-.sacrifice. In so far, then, it is neces.sary to adopt the catch- 
word of the Bulow school and to “ organize disorder,” and the 
only known method of doing so is drill. “ Individualism ” 
pure and .simple had certainly a brief reign during and after 
the South African War, especially in Ureat Britain, and Ijoth 
France and Germany coquetted with Boer tactics,” until 
the Russo-Japane.se war brought military Juirope back to the 
old principles. 

But the South African War came precisely at the point of time 
when the controversies of 1870 had crystallized into a form of 
tactics that was not suitable to the conditions of that 
war, while about the same time the relations of infantry 
and artillery underwent a profound change. As 
regards the South African War, the clear atmosphere, 
the trained sight of the Boers, and the alternation of level plain 
and high concave kopjes which constituted the usual battlefield, 
made the front to front infantry attacks not merely diflicult but 
almost impo.ssible. For years, indeed ever since the Peninsular 
War, the tendency of the British army to deploy early had 
afforded a handle to European critics of its tactical methods. 
It was a tendency that survived with the rest of the “ linear ” 
tradition. But in South Africa, owing to the special advantages 
of the defenders, which denied to the assailant all reliable indica- 
tions of the enemy's strengUi and positions, this early deployment 
had to take a non-committal form — viz. many successive lines 
of skirmishers. The application of this form was, indeed, made 
easy by the openness of the ground, but like all ” schematic ” 
formations, open or close, it could not be maintained under fire, 
with the special disadvantage that the extensions were so wide 
as to make any manoeuvring after the fight had cleared up a 
situation a practical impossibility. Hence some preconceived 
idea of an objective was an essential preliminaiy, and as the 
Boer mounted infantry hardly ever stood to defend any particular 
position to the last (as they could always renew the fight at some 
oilier point in their vast territory), the preconceived idea was 
always, after the early battles, an envelopment in which the 
troops told off to the frontal holding attack were required, not to 
force their advance to its logical conclusion, but to keep the fight 
alive until the flank attack made itself felt. The principal 
tendency of British infantry tactics after the Boer War was 
therefore quite naturally, under European as well as colonial 
conditions, to deploy at the outset in great depth, i.e, in many 
lines of skirmishers, each line, when within about 1400 yds. of 
the enemy’s position, extending to intervals of 10 to 20 paces 
between individuals. The reserves were strong and their import- 
ance was well marked in the 1902 training manual, but their 
functions were rather to extend or feed the firing line, to serve 
as a rallying point in case of defeat and to take up the pursuit 
(par. 220, infantry Training, 1902), than to form ti\e engine of 
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a deciwve atUck framed by tiie commander-in-chief after 
“ engaging everywhere and then seeing ” as Napoleon did. 
The 1905 regulations adhered to this theory of the attack in the 
main, only modifying a number of tactici prescriptions which 
Ponsuia- proved satisfactory after their transplantation 

Hoa of the South Africa to Europe, but after the Russo- 
Btitiob Japanese War a series of important amendments was 
Hoc- issued which gave greater force and still greater clas- 
ttioo.** ticity to the attack procedure, and in 1909 the tactical 
“ doctrine ” of the British army was definitively formulated in 
Field Service Regulations ^ paragraph 102, of which after enumerat- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages of the “ preconceived 
idea ” system, laid it down, as the normal procedure of the 
British Army, that the general should “ obtain the decision by 
manoeuvre on the battlefield with a large general reserve maintained 
in his own hand ” and “ strike with his reserve at the right place 
and timey 

The rehabilitation of the Napoleonic attack idea thus frankly 
accepted in Great Britain had taken place in France several 
years before the South African War, and neither this war nor 
that in Manchuria effectively shook the faith of the French army 
in the principle, while on the other hand Germany remains 
faithful to the “ preconceived idea,” both in strategy and 
tactics.^ This essential difference in the two rival “ doctrines ” 
is intimately connected with the revival of the Napoleonic 
artillery attack, in the form of concentrated time shrapnel. 

The Napoleonic artillery preparation, it will be remembered, was 
a lire of overwhelming intensity delivered against the selected point 
of the enemy's position, at the moment of the massed and decisive 
assault of the reserves. In Napoleon's time the artillery went in to 
within 300 or ,^00 yds. range for this act, t.e. in front of the infantry, 
whereas now the guns fire over the heads of the infantry and con- 
central c shells instead of guns on the vital point. The principle is, 
however, the same. A model infantry attack in the Napoleonic 
manner was that of Okasaki's brigade on the Terayama hill at the 
battle of Shaho, de.scribed by Sir Ian Hamilton m his Staff Officer's 
Scrap-Book, The Japanese, methodical and cautious as they were, 
only sanctioned a pure open force assault as a last resort. Then the 
brig idler Okasaki, a peculiarly resolute leader, arrayed his brigade 
in a " schematic " attack formation of four lines, the first two in 
single rauk, the third in line and the fourth in company columns. 
Covered by a powerful converging shrapnel fire, the brigade covered 
the first 900 yds. of open plain without firing a sliot. Then, however, 
it disappeared from sight amongst the houses of a village, and the 
spectators watched the thousands of flashes fringing the further edge 
that indicated a fire-fight at decisive range (the Terayama was about 
Goo yds. beyond the houses). Forty minutes passed, and the army 
commander Kuroki said, " He cannot go forward. We are in check 
to-day all along the line " But at that moment Okasaki’s men, no 
longer in a “ schematic " formation but in many irregularly disposed 
groups— some of a dozen men and some of seventy, some widely 
extended and some practically in close order — rushed forward at full 
speed over 600 yds. of open ground, and stormed the Terayama with 
the bayonet. 

Such an attack as that at the battle of Shaho is rare, but so 
it has always been with masterpieces of the art of war. We have 
only to multiply the front of attack by two and the 
deciMivo engaged by five— and to find the resolute 

attack. general to lead them — to obtain the ideal decisive 
attack of a future European war. Instead of the bare 
open plain over which the advance to decisive range was made, 
a European general would in most cases dispose of an area 
of spinneys, farm-houses and undulating fields. The schematic 
approach-march would be replaced in France and England 
by a forward movement of bodies in close order, handy 
enough to utilize the smallest covered ways. Then the fire 
of both infantry and artillery would be augmented to its 
maximum intensity, overpowering that of the defence, and 
the whole of the troops opposite the point to be stormed would 
be thrown forward for the bayonet charge. The formation for 

' In 1870 the " preconceived idea ” was practically confined to 
strategy, and the tactical improvisations of the Germans themselves 
deranged the execution of the plan quite as often as the act of the 
enemy. Of late years, therefore, the preconceived idea " has been 
imposed on tactics also in that countr>\ Special care and study i.s 
given to the once despised " early deployments in cases where a 
fight is part of the “ idea,” and to the difficult problem of breaking 
oft the action, when it takes a form that is incompatible with the 
development of the main scheme. 


this scarcely matters. What is imp>ortant is speed and the 
w'ill to conquer, and for this purpose small bodies (sections, 
half-companies or companies), not in the close ojrder of the drill 
book but grouped closely about the leader who inspires and 
controls them, are os potent an instrument as a Frederidan 
line or a Napoleonic column. 

Controversy, in fact, does not turn altogetlier on the method 
of the assault, or even on the method of obtaining the fire- 
superiority of guns and rifles that justifies it. Although one 
nation may rely on its guns more than on the rifles, or vice versa, 
all are agreed that at decisive range the firing line should 
contain as many men as can use their rifles effectually. Perhaps 
the most disputed point Is the form of the “ approach-march,” 
viz. the dispositions and movements of the attacking infantry 
between about 1400 and about 600 yds. from the position of 
the enemy. 

The condition of the assailant’s infantry when it reaches 
decisive ranges is largely governed by the efforts it has expended 
and the losses it has suffered in its progress. Some- 
times even after a firing line of some strength has been 
established at decisive range, it may prove too difficult march, 
or too costly for the supports (sent up from the rear 
to replace casualties and to augment fire-power) to make their 
way to the front. Often, again, it may be within the commander’s 
intentions that his troops at some particular point in the line 
should not be committed to decisive action before a given 
time — perhaps not at all. It is obvious then that no “ normal ” 
attack procedure which can be laid down in a drill book (though 
from time to time the attempt has been made, as in the French 
regulations of 1875) can meet all cases. But here again, though 
all armies formally and explicitly condemn the normal attack, 
each has its own well-marked tendencies. 

The German regulations of 1906 define the offensive as 
” transporting fire towards the enemy, if necessary to his 
immediate proximity ” ; the bayonet attack “ con- cuncmt 
firms ” the victory. Every attack begins with deploy- viawa 
ment into extended order, and the leading line oatha 
advances as close to the enemy as possible before 
opening fire. In ground offering cover, the firing * ‘ 

line has practically its maximum density at the outset. In 
open ground, however, half-sections, groups and individuals, 
widely .spaced out, advance stealthily one after the other 
till aJl are m position. It is on this position, called the 
“ first fire position ” and usually about 1000 yds. from the 
enemy, that the full force of the attack is deployed, and from 
this position, as simultaneously as possible, it opens the fight 
for fire-superiority. I'hen, eu(’h unit covering the advance of 
its neighbours, the whole line fights its way by open force to 
within charging distance. If at any point a decision is not 
desired, it is deliberately made impossible by employing there 
such small forces as possess no offensive power. Where the 
attack is intended to be pushed home, the infantry units employed 
act as far as possible simultaneously, resolutely and in great 
force (see the German Infaniry Regulations^ 19^6, §§ 324 

?Vhile in Germany movement “ transports the fire,” in France 
fire is regarded as the way to make movement possible. It is 
considered (see Grandmaison, Dressage de Vinjanterte) that a 
premature and excessive deployment enervates the attack, 
that the ground {i.e, covered ways of approach for small columns, 
not for troops showing a fire front) should be used a.s long as 
pos.sible to march “ cn troupe ” and that a firing line should only 
be formed when it is impossible to progress without acting upon 
the enemy’s means of resistance. Thereafter each unit, in such 
order as its chief can keep, should fight its way forward, and 
help others to do so — like Okasaki’s brigade in the last stage of 
its attack — utilizing bursts of fire or patches of wood or depres- 
sions in the ground, as each is profitable or available to assist 
the advance. “ From the moment when a fighting unit is 
^ uncoupled,’ its action must be ruled by two conditions, and 
by those only : the one material, an object to be reached ; the 
other moral, the will to reach the object.” 
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The British Field Service Regulations of 1909 are in spirit 
more closely allied to the French than to the German. “ The 
climax of the infantry attack is the assault, which is made possible 
by superiority of fire ” is the principle (emphasized in the book 
itself by the use of conspicuous type), and a “ gradual building 
up oj the firing line within close range of the position/* coupled 
with the closest artillery support, and the final blow of the 
reserves delivered unexpectedly and in the greatest possible 
strength '* are indicated as the means/ 

'Vhe defence, as it used to be understood, needs no description. 
To-day in all armies the defence is looked upon not as a means 
DeUac winning a battle, but as a means of temporizing 
* and avoiding the dec ision until the commander of 

the defending party is enabled, by the general military situation 
or by the course and results of the defensive battle itself, to 
take the offensive. In the British Field Service Regulations it 
is laid dowm that when an army acts on the defensive no less 
than half of it should if po.ssible be earmarked, suitably posted 
and placed under a single commander, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing a decisive counter-attack. The object of the purely defensive 
portion, too, is not merely to hold the enemy’s firing line in 
(heck, but to drive it back so that the enemy may be forced 
to use up his local reserve resources to keep the fight alive. A 
firing line covered and steadied by entrenchments, and restless 
local reserves ever on the look-out for opportunities of partial 
counterstrokes, are the instnirnents of this policy. 

A word must br added on the use of entrenciimcrits by infantry, 
a subject the teclmical aspect of which is fully dealt with and illus- 
trated in Foktification AND SiEGECRAFT :/*»>/(/ 
Entrenchments of greater or le.^s strength by themselve.s 
have always been used by infantry on the delensive, 
especially in the wars of position of the 17th and iKth centuries, 
111 the Napoleonic and modern " wars of movement," they are re- 
garded, not as a passive defence — they have long ceased to present 
a physical barrier to assault — but as lire i)ositions .so prepared as 
to be defensible by relatively few men. Their purpose is, by econo- 
mizing force elsewhere, to give the maximum strength to the troops 
told off for the counter-offensive. In the later stages of the American 
Civil War, and also in the Russo-Japanese War of i 9 ^ 4 ' 1905— each 
in its way an example of a " war of position.% " — the assailant has 
also made use of the methods of fortification to secure every suc- 
cessive step of progress in the attack. The usefulness and limitations 
of this procedure are dehriecl in generally similar terms in the most 
recent training manuals of nearly every European army. Section 
§ 7 of the British Infantry Training (1905, amended 1907) 
says : " During the proi<‘ss ol establishing a superiority of hre, 
successive fire positions will be occupi(‘d by the firing line. As a rule 
those affording natural cover will be chosen, but it none exist and the 
intensity of the hostile fire preclude any immediate further advance, 
it may be expedient for the firing line to create some. This hastily 
constructed protection will enable the attack to cope with the 
defender's fire and thus prepare the way for a farther advance. The 
construction of cover during an attack, however^ will enlail delay 
and a temporary loss ot fire effect and should therefore be resorted to 
only when absolutely necessary. . . . As soon as possible the advance 
should be rcsumecl, &c." The German regulations are as follows 
[Infantry Training, 1906, § 313) ! " In the offensive the entrenching 
tool may be used where it is de.sired, for the moment, to content one's 
self with maintaining the ground gained, . . . The entrenching tool 
is only to be used with the greatest circum.spection, because of the 
great difficulty of getting an extended line to go forwarci under fire 
when it has expended much effort in digging cover for itself. The 
construction of trenches must never paralyse the desire for the 
irresistible advance, and above all must not hill the spirit of the 
offensive.'* 

Organization and F.^uipment 

The organization of infantry varies rather more than that of other 
arms in different countries. Taking the British system first, the 
battalion (and not as elsewhere the regiment of two, three or more 
battalions) is the administrative and manoeuvre unit. It is about 
1000 strong, and is commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, who has a 
major and an adjutant (captain or lieutenant) to assist him, and an 
officer of lieutenant's or captain’s rank (almost invariably pro- 
moted from the ranks), styled the quartermaster, to deal with 
supplies, clothing, Ac. There are eight companies of a nominal 
strength of about 120 each. These are commanded by captains (or 

^ In February 1910 a new Jnfantrv Training was said to be in 
preparation. The l.T. of 1905 is in some degree incompatible with 
the later and ruling doctrine of the F.S. Regulations, and in the winter 
oi 1909 the Army Council issued a memorandum drawing attention 
to the different conceptions of the decisive attack as embodied in the 
latter and as revealed in mancBuvre procedure. 


by junior majors), and each captain has or should have two lieu- 
tenants or second lieutenants to assist him. Machine guns are in 
Great Britain distributed to the battalions and not massed in 
permanent batteries. In addition there are various regimental 
details, such as orderly-room staff, cooks, cyclists, signallers, band and 
ambulance men. The company is divided into four sections of 
thirty men each and commanded by sergeants. A half-company of 
two sections is under the control of a subaltern officer. A minor 
subdivision of the section into two “ squads " is made unless the 
numbers are insufficient to warrant it. In administrative duties 
the captain's principal assistant is the colour-sergeant or pay- 
sergeant, who is not assigned to a section command. The lieutenant- 
colonel, the senior major and the adjutant are mounted. The 
commanding officer is assisted by a battalion staff, at the head of 
which is tlie adjutant. The sergeant-major holds a " warrant " 
from the secretary of state for war, as does the bandmaster. Other 
members of the battalion staff are non-commissioned officers, 
appointed by the commanding officer. The most important of these 
is the quartermaster-sergeant, who is the assistant of the quarter- 
master. The two colours (" king’s " and " regimental ") are in 
Great Britain carried by subalterns and escorted by colour-sergeants 
(see Colours). 

The “ tactical ” unit of infantry is now the company, whicli varie.s 
very greatly in strength in the different armies. Elsewhere the 
compiany ot 250 rifles is almost universal, but in Great Britain the 
company has about no men in tlie ranks, forming four se.ctions. 
These sections, each of about 28 rifles, are the normal " fire-units," 
that is to say, the unit which delivers its fire at the orders of nnd with 
the elevation and direction given by its commander. This, it will be 
observed, gives little actual executive work for the junioi offieers. 
But a more serious objection than this (which is modified in jiractice 
by arrangement and circumstances) is the fact that a small unit is 
more affected by detachments than a large one. In the honu^ 
battalions of the Regular Army such detachments are very large, 
what with finding drafts for the foreign service battalions and for 
instructional courses, while in the Territorial Force, where il is so 
rarely possible to as.semble all the men at once, the company as 
organized is often too small to drill as such. On the other hand, 
the full war-strength company is an admirable unit for control ancl 
manoeuvre in the field, owung to its rapidity of movement, handiness 
in using accidents of ground and cover, and susceptibility to the w'ord 
of command of one man. But as soon as its strength ialls below 
about So the advantages cea.se to counterbalance the defects. The 
sections become too small as fire-umts to effect really useful lesults, 
and the battalion commander has to co-ordinate and to direct 8 lum- 
paratively ineffective units instead of ^ powerful ones. Tlie Britisli 
regular army, therefore, has since tlie South African War, adojited 
the double company as the unit of training. I'liis gives at all times a 
substantial unit for fire and manauivre training, but the disad- 
vantage of Iiaving a good many officers only half employed is accentu- 
ated. As to the tactical value of the large or double company, 
opinions differ. Some hold that as the small company is a survival 
from the days wheu the battalion was the tactical unit and the 
company was the unit of volley-fire, it is unsuited to the modern 
exigencies that have broken up the old rigid line into several 
independent and co-operating fractions. Others reply that the .strong 
continental company of 230 rifles came into existence in Prussia m 
the years after Waterloo, not from tactical reasons, but because the 
state was too poor to maintain a large establishment of officers, and 
that in 1H70, at any rale, there were many instances of its tactical 
unwieldiness. The point that is common to Iwth organizations is 
the fact that there is theoretically one suliallern to every 30 or 60 
rifles, and this reveals an essential difference between the British 
and the Continental systems, irrespective of the sizes or groupings of 
companies. The French or German subaltern effectively commands 
his 50 men as a unit, whereas the British subaltern super\ ises twm 
groups of 23 to 30 men under responsible non-conimissioned officers. 
That is to say, a Briti.sh sergeant may find himself in such a position 
that he has to be as expert in controlling and obtaining good results 
from collective fire as a German lieutenant. For reasons mentioned 
in Army, § 40, non-commissioned officers, of the tyjie called by 
Kijiling tlie " backbone of tlie army," are almost unobtainable witli 
the universal service system, and the lowest unit that posses.ses any 
independence is the lowest unit commanded by an officer. But apart 
from the rank of the fire-unit commander, it is questionable whether 
the section, as understood in England, is not too small a fire-uiiit, for 
European warfare at any rate. The regulations of the various 
European armies, framed for these conditions, practically agree that 
the fire-unit should be commanded by an officer and should be large 
enough to ensure good results from collective fire. The number of 
rifles meeting this second condition is 50 to 80 and their organization a 
" section " (corresponding to the British half-company) undei a 
subaltern officer. The British army has, of course, to be oiganized 
and trained for an infinitely wider range of activity, and no one 
would suggest the abolition of the small section as a fire-unit. But 
in a great European battle it would be almost certainly better to 
group the two .sections into a real unit for fire effect. (For qne8tion.s 
of infantry tire tactics .see Rifle : § Musketry.) 

On the continent of Europe the " regiment," which is a unit, acting 
in peace ancl war as such, consists normally of three battalions, nnd 
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each battalion of four companies or looo rifles. ’Fho company of 
250 rifles is commanded by a captain, who is mounted. In France 
the company has four sections, commanded in war by the three 
subalterns and the “ adjudant " (company sergeant-major) ; the 
sections are further grouped in pairs to constitute pelotons (platoons) 
or half-companies under the senior of the two section leaders. In 
peace there are two subalterns only, and the peloton is the normal 
junior officer's command. The battalion is commanded by a major 
{commandant or strictly chef de bataillon) the regiment (three or 
four battalions) by a colonel with a lieutenant-colonel as second in 
command. 

In Germany, where what we have called the continental company 
originated, the regiment is of three battalions under majors, and the 
battalion of four companies commanded by captains. The company 
is divided into three (sections), each under a subaltern, who has 
as his second a sergeant-major, a " vice- sergeant- major " or a " sword- 
knot ensign ” (aspirant officer). In war there is one additional 
officer for company. The Zug at war-strength has therefore about 
80 rifles in the ranks, as compared with the French “ section " of 
50, and the British section of 30. 

The system prevailing in the United States since the reorganization 
of 1901 IS somewhat remarkable. The regiment, which is a tactical 
as well as an administrative unit, consists of three battalions. Each 
battalion has lour companies of (at war-strength) 3 officers and 150 
rifles each. The regiment in war therefore consists of about 1800 
rifles in three small and handy battalions of 600 each. The circum- 
stances in which this army serves, and in particular the maintenance 
of small frontier posts, have always imposed upon subalterns the 
responsibilities of small independent commands, and it is fair to 
assume that the 75 rifles at a subaltern’s disposal are regarded 
as a tactical unit. 

In sum, then, the infantry battalion is 111 almost every country 
about 1000 rifles strong in four comjiaiiies. In the United States it 

()oo strong in lour companies, and in Great Britain it is 1000 strong 
in eight. The captain's conimand is usually 200 to 250 men, in the 
United States 150, and in Great Britain 120, The lieutenant or 
second lieutenant commands in Germany 80 rifles, in France 50, 
in the United States 75, as a unit ol fire and manoeuvre. In Great 
Britain he commands, with relatively restricted powers, 60, 

A short account of tlie infantry equipments— knaj^isack or valise, 
belt, haversack, &c. — in use in various countries will be found in 
Uniforms, Naval and Militaky. The armament of infantry is, in 
all countrie.s, the magazine rifle (see Kifle) and bayonet {q.v.), for 
officers and for certain under-officers sword {<pv.) and pistol {q.v ). 
Ammunition {q,v.) in the British service is carried (a) by the individual 
soldier, {h) by the reserves (mule.s and carts) in regimental charge, 
some of which in action are assembled from the battalions of a brigade 
to form a brigade re.serve, and (c) by the ammuniliun culumn.s. 

Bibliography. — The following works are selected to show (i) the 
historical development ol the arm, and (2) the different “ doctrines " 
of to-day as to its training and function.s : — .^rchuit du Pic(j, £tiuhc 
SUV le combat', C. W. C. Oman, The Art of War: Middle Ages; 
Hiottot, Les Grands Inspires — Jeanne d’Arc; Hardy de Penni, 
liatailles francaises; C. H. Firth, Cromwell’s Army; German official 
history of Frederick the Great's wars, especially Lrster Schlesische 
Krieg, vol. i. ; Susane, Histoire dc rinfantevie franfaise; French 
General Staff, La Tactique au A' TV 77" sihle — Vinfanterie and La 
Tactique et la discipline dans les armt^cs de la Revolution — Gdnhal 
Schauenbourg ; J. W. Fortescue, History of the British Army ; Moor- 
som, History of the jjnd Regiment ; dc Graiidmaison, Dressage de 
Vtnfantene (Paris, igo8) ; works of W. v. Scherff ; F. N. Maude, 
Evolution of Infantry Tactics and Attack and Defence ; [Meckel] Ein 
Sommernachtstraum (Eng. trans in United Service Magazine, 1890) ; 
J, Meckel, Taktik ; Malachowski, Scharfe- und Revuetaktik ; H. 
Langlois, Enseignements de deux guerres; F. Hoeiiig, Tactics of 
the Future and Twenty -four Hours of Moltke's Strategy (Eng. trans.) ; 
works of A. von Boguslowski ; British Officers’ Reports on the Russo- 
Japanese War; H. W. L. Hime, Stray Militarv Papers ; Grange, “ Les 
Kealites du champ de bataille — Woerth” {Rev. d’ infanterie, i()oS^ij); 
V. Lindenau, “ The Boer War and Infantry .attack" {Journal R, 
United Service Institution, 1902-1903): Janin, “ i^ier^us sur la 
tactique — Mandchourie ’’ {Rev, d' infanterie, 1909); Soloviev, “In- 
fantry Combat in the Rus.so-Jap. War ’ ' ( Eng. trans. Journal R. U.S.I., 
1908) ; British Official Field Service Regulations, part i. (1909), and 
Infantry Training (1905) ; German drill regulations of igoO (Fr. 
trans.) ; French drill regulations of 1904 ; Japane.se regulations 1907 
(Eng. trans.). The most important journais devoted to the infantry 
arm are the French official Revue d' infanterie (Paris and Limoge.s), 
and the Journal of the United States Infantry Association 
(Washington, D.C ). (C. F. A.) 

INFANT SCHOOLS. The provision in modem times of 
systematized training for children below the age when elementary 
education normally begins may be dated from the village school 
at Waldbach founded by Jean Frederic Oberlin in 1774. Robert 
Owen started an infant school at New Lanark in 1800, and 
great interest in the question was taken in Great Britain during 
the early years of the 19th century, leading to the foundation in 


1836 of the Home and Colonial School Society for tlie training 
of teachers in infant schools ; this in turn reacted upon other 
countries, especially Germany. Further impetus and a new 
direction were given to the movement by Friedrich W. A. 
Froebel, and the methods of training adopted for children 
between the ages of three and six have in most countries been 
influenced by, if not ba.sed on, that .system of directed activities 
which was the foundation of the type of “ play-school ” called 
by him the Kinder Garien, or “ children’s garden.’^ The grow'ing 
tendency in England to lay stress on the mental training of very 
young children, and to use the “ infant school ” as preparatory 
to the elementary school, has led to a considerable reaction ; 
medical officers of health have pointed out the dangers of 
infection to whii h children up to the age of five are specially 
liable when congregated together— also the physical effects 
of badly ventilated class-rooms, and there is a consensus of 
opinion that formal mental teaching is directly injurious before 
the age of six or even seven years. At the same time the increase 
in the industrial employment of married women, with the 
consequent difficulty of proper care of young children by the 
mother in the home, has somewhat shifted the ground from a 
purely educational to a .social and physical a.spect. While it 
is agreed that the idail plai'c for a young child is the home under 
the supervision of its mother, the present industrial conditions 
often compel a mothitr to go out to work, and leave her children 
either shut up alone, or free to play about the streets, or in the 
care of a neighbour or professional “ minder.” In each case 
the children must suffer. The provision by a public authority 
of opportunities for suitable training for such children seems 
therefore a neces.sity. The moral advantages gained by freeing 
the child from the streets, by the superintendence of a trained 
teacher over the games, by the early inculcation of habits of 
di.scipline and obedience ; the physical advantages of cleanliness 
and tidiness, and the opportunity of disclosing incipient diseases 
and weaknesses, outweigh the disadvantages which the opponents 
of infant training adduce. It remains to give a brief account of 
what k done in Great Britain, the United States of America, 
and certain other countries. A valuable report was issued for 
the English Board of Education by a Consultative Committee 
upon the school attendance of children below the age of five 
(vol. 22 of the Special Reports^ i909)> which also gives some 
account of the provision of day nurseries or erkhes for 
babies. 

United Kingdom . — Up to 1905 it was the general English 
practice since the Education Act of 1870 for educational 
authorities to provide facilities for the teaching of children 
between three and five years old whose parents desired it. In 
1905, of an estimated 1,467,709 children between those ages, 
583,268 were thus provided for in England and Wales. In 1905 
the objections, medical and educational, already stated, coupled 
with the increasing financial strain on the local educational 
authorities, led to the insertion in the code of that year of Article 
53, as follows : “ Where the local education authority have so 
determined in the case of any school maintained by them, 
children who are under five years may be refused admission 
to that school.” In consequence in 1907 the numbers were 
found to have fallen to 459,034 out of an estimated 1,480,550 
children, from 39*74 % in 1905 to 31 %. In the older type of 
infant school stress was laid on the mental preparation of children 
for the elementary teaching which was to come later. This 
forcing on of young children was encouraged by the system 
under which the go\'emment grant was allotted ; children in 
the infant division earned an annual grant of 17s, per head, 
oil promotion to the upper school this would be increased to 
22s. In 1909 the system was altered ; a rate of 21s. 4d. was 
fixed as the grant for all children above five, and the grant for 
those below the age was reduced to 13s. 4d. Different methods 
of training the teachers in these schools as well as the children 
themselves have been now generally adopted. These methods 
are largely based on the Froebclian plan, and greater attention 
is being paid to physical development. In one respect England 
is perhaps behind the more progres.sive of other European 
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countries, viz. in providing facilities for washing and attending 
to the personal needs of the younger children. There is no 
femme de service as in Belgium on the staff of English schools. 
While in Ireland the children below the age of five attend the 
elementary schools in much the same proportion as in England 
imd Wales, in Scotland it has never been the general custom 
for such children to attend school. 

United States of America . — In no country has the kinder- 
garten system taken such firm root, and the provision made for 
children below the ( ompulsory age is based upon it. In 1873 
there were 42 kindergartens with 1252 pupils ; in 1898 the 
numbers had risen to 2884 with 143,720 pupils ; more than half 
these were private schools, managed by charitable institutions 
or by individuals for profit. In I904“i905 there were 3176 
public kindergartens with 205,118 pupils. 

Austna-H unqary . — Provision in Austria is maile for children under 
six by two types of institution, the Day Nursery {Kinderbewahr^ 
amtalten) and the Kindergarten. In 1872 as the result of a State 
Commission the Kindergarten was establislied in the stiite system of 
education. Its aim is to “ confirm and complete the home education 
ol children under .scliool age, .so that tlirough regulated exerci.se of 
body and niiiid they may be jirejiarecl for institution in the jirimary 
.school " No regular teaching in orfl inary school subjects is allowed ; 
games, .singing and handwork, and training of speech and observation 
by objects, tales and gardening are the means adopted. I'he training 
for teachers in these schools is regulated by law No children are to 
be received in a kindergarten till the beginning of the fourth and must 
leave at the end of the sixtli year. In 1002 1903 there were 77,002 
children in kindergartens and 74,110 in the day nurseries. In 
Hungary a law was passed in 1891 providing for the education and 
care of children between three and six, either by asyle or nurserie.s 
open all the yeai round in communes which contribute from ^830 to 
;^i25o in state taxation, or fluring the summer in those who.se contri- 
bution IS less. Communes above the higher sum must provide 
kindergartens. In 1904 there w'ere over 233,000 children m such 
institutions. 

— For children between three and six education and 
training are provided by P.cnlcs qardtevnes or Jardins d’enfants. 
They are free but not comjnilsory, are provided and managed by the 
communes, recenx* a state grant, and are under government inspec- 
tion. Schools provided by private individuals or institutions must 
conform to the conditions of the communal schools. There is a 
large amount of voluntary a.ssislance especially in the provision of 
clothes and loorl for the jioorcr children. The slate first recognized 
these schools in 1833. In i88i there were 708 .schools with accommo- 
dation for over 50,000 children : in 1907 there were 2837 and 
20^,845 children, ajiproxinuitely oiie-half of the total number of 
children in the country between the ages of three and six. Tti 1890 
the minister of Public In.struction issued a rode of rules on which is 
based the organization of the f.roles Qardiennc'^ throughout Belgium, 
but some of the communes have regulations of their owm. A special 
examination for teachers in the Eioles gardiennes was started in 
1898. All candidates must pass this examination before a certificat 
de capacity is granted. The training includes a course in Froebelian 
methods. While Froebel's system underlies the trainmg in these 
schools, the teaching is directed very much towards the practical 
education of the child, special stress being hud on manual dexterity. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic arc also cllowed in the cla3.scs for 
the older children. A marked feature of the Belgian .schools is the 
close attention paid to health and jiersonal cleanline.ss. In all 
schools there is a femme de service, not a teacher, but an attendant, 
whose duty it is to see to the tidiness and cleanlines.s of the children, 
and to their piiysical requirements. 

France . — The first regular infant school was established in Paris at 
the beginning of the igth century and styled a Salle d’essai. In 
1828 a model school, called a Salic d’asilc, was started, followed 
shortly by similar institutions all over France. State recognition 
and iusf)ectic)n were granted, and bv i83(^ there were over 800 in 
Paris and the provinces, In 1848 they became establishments of 
public instruction, and the name £cole maternellc which they have 
since borne was given them. Iwery commune with 2000 inhabitants 
must have one of these schools or a Classe cnfantine. Admission is 
free, but not compulsory, for children between two and six. Food 
and clothes are provided in exceptional cases. Formal mental 
instruction is still given to a large extent, and the older children a.re 
taught reading, writing and anthmetic. Though the staffs ol the 
school include femmes de service , not so much aflention is paid to 
cleanliness as in Belgium, nor is so much stress laid on hygiene. In 
1 900- 1 907 there were 41 ii jmblic and jinv-ate £coles maiernelles m 
France, with over 650,000 pupils. The closing of the clerical schools 
has led to some diminution in the numbers. 

Cfcrmany . — There are two classes of institution in Germany for 
children between the ages of 2^ or 3 and h These are the Klein- 
kinderhewahranstalten' M\(\ Kindergarten. The first are primarily 
social in purpose, and afford a place for the children of mothers who | 


have to leave their homes for work. These institutions, principally 
conducted by religious or charitable societies, remain open all day 
and meals are proWded. Many of them have a kindergarten attached, 
and others provide some training on Froebelian principles. The 
kindergartens proper are also principally in private lianas, though 
most municmalities grant financial assistance. They are conducted 
on advanced Froebelian methods, and formal teaching in reading, 
writing and arithmetic is excluded. In Cologne, Diisseldorf, Frank- 
fort and Munich there are municipal schools. The .slate gives no 
recognition to those institutions and they form no part of the public 
system of education. 

Switzerland —In the German -speaking cantons the smaller towns 
and villages provide for the younger children by Bewahranstalten, 
generally under private management with public financial help. 
The larger towns provide kindergartens where the training is free 
but not comjjulsor}^ for children from four to six. These are generallv 
conducted on Froeliel's system and there is no formal instruction. 
In the French sjieaking cantons the Nicoles enfaniines are recognized 
as the first .stage of elementary education. They are free and not 
compulsory for children from thref» to six years of age. (C. We.) 

INFINITE (from Liit. in, not, finis, end or limit ; cf. findere, 
to cleave), a term applied in common usage to anything of vast 
size. Strictly, however, the epithet implies the ab.scnce of all 
limitation. As such it is used specially in (i) theology and 
metaphysics, (2) mathematics. 

I. 'J'racing the hi.story of the world to the earlie.st date for 
which there is any kind of evidence, wc are faced with the 
I problem that for everything there is a prior something : the mind 
! IS unable to conceive an absolute beginning (“ex nihilo nihil ”). 
Mundane distances become trivial when compared with the 
distance from the earth of the sun and still more of other 
heavenly bodies : hence we infer infinite space. Similarly by 
continual subdivision we reach the idea of the infinitely small. 
For these inferences there is indeed no actual physical cvideni'e : 
infinity is a mental concept. As such the term has played an 
important part in philosophical and theological speculation. 
In early Greek jihilosophy the attempt to an'ive at a physical 
explanation of existence led the Ionian thinkers to postulate 
various primal elements {e.g. water, fire, air) or simply the 
infinite, to uTTfipov (.see Ionian School). Both Tlato and 
Aristotle devoted much thought to the discussion as to which 
is most truly real, the finite objects of .sen.se, or the universal 
idea of each thing laid up in the mind of God ; what is the nature 
of that unity which lies behind the multiplicity and difference 
of perceived objects ? The same problem, variously expressed, 
has engaged the attention of philosophers throughout the ages. 
In Christian theology God is conceived as infinite in power, 
loiowledgc and goodness, uncreated and immortal : in some 
Oriental systems the end of man is absorption into the infinite, 
his perlection the breaking down of his human limitations. 
'I'he metaphysical and theological conception is open to the 
agnostic objection that the finite mind of man is by hypothesis 
unable to cognize or apprehend not only an infinite object, but 
even the very conception of infinity itself ; from this stand- 
point the infinite is regarded as merely a postulate, as it were an 
unknown quantity (cf. ^ - i in mathematics). The same difficulty 
may be expressed in another way if we regard tlie infinite as 
unconditioned (cf. Sir William Hamilton’s “philosophy of the 
unconditioned,” and Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the infinite 
“ unknowable ”) ; if it is ar^ied that knowledge of a thing 
arises only from the recognition of its differences from other 
things {i.e. from its limitations), it follows tliat knowledge of 
the infinite is impossible, for the infinite is by hypothesis 
unrelated. 

With this conception of the infinite as absolutely unconditioned 
should be compared what may be described roughly as lesser 
infinities which can be philosophically conceived and mathe- 
matically demonstrated. Thus a point, which is by definition 
infinitely small, is as compared with a line a unit ; the line is 
infinite, made up of an infinite number of points, any pair of 
which liave an infinite number of points between them. The 
line itself, again, in relation to the plane is a unit, while the plane 
is infinite, i.e. made up of an infinite number of lines ; hence 
the plane is described as doubly infinite in relation to the point, 
and a solid as trebly infinite. This is Spinoza’s theory of the 
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infinitely infinite,” the limiting notion of infinity being of a 
numerical, quantitative series, each term of which is a qualitative 
determination itself quantitatively little, e.g. a line which is 
quantitatively unlimited (t.e. in length) is qualitatively limited 
when regarded as an infinitely small unit of a plane. A similar 
relation exists in thought between the various graxies of species 
and genera ; the highest genus is the “ infinitely infinite,” 
each subordinated genus being infinite in relation to the 
particulars which it denotes, and finite when regarded as a unit 
in a higher genus. 

2. In mathematics, the term “ infinite ” denotes the result of 
increa^ng a variable without limit ; similarly, the term “ in- 
finitesimal,” meaning indefinitely small, denotes the result 
of diminishing the value of a variable without limit, with the 
reservation that it never becomes actually zero. The application 
of these conceptions distinguishes ancient from modem matlie- 
matics. Analytical investigations revealed the existence of 
series or .sequences which had no limit to the number of terms, 
as for example the fraction i /( i - .r) which on division gives the 
series. . . .; the discussion of these .so-called 

infinite sequences is given in the articles Sekies and Function. 
The doctrine of geometrical continuity and the application 
of algebra to geometry, developed in the i6th and 17th centuries 
mainly by Kepler and Descartes, led to the discovery of many 
properties which gave to the notion of infinity, as a localized 
space conception, a predominant importance. A line became 
continuous, returning into itself by way of infinity ; two parallel 
lines intersect in a point at infinity ; all circles pass through 
two fixed points at infinity (the circular points) ; two spheres 
intersect in a fixed circle at infinity ; an asymptote became a 
tangent at infinity ; the foci of a conic became the intersections 
of the tangents from the circular points at infinity ; the centre 
of a conic the pole of the line at infinity, ike. In analytical 
geometry the line at infinity plays an important part in trilinear 
co-ordinates, 'fhese subjects are treated in Geometky. A 
notion related to that of infinitesimals is presented in the Greek 
” method of exhaustion ” ; the more perfect conception, however, 
only dates from the T7th century, when it led to the infinitesimal 
calculus. A curve came to be treated as a sequence of infini- 
tesimal straight lines ; a tangent as the extension of an infini- 
tesimal chord ; a surface or area as a sequence of infinitesimally 
narrow strips, and a solid as a collection of infinitesimally small 
cubes (see Infinitesimal Calculus). 

INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS. 1. The infinitesimal calculus 
is the body of rules and processes by means of which continuously 
varying magnitudes are dealt with in mathematical analysis. 
The name “ infinitesimal ” has been applied to the calculus 
because most of the leading results were first obtained by means 
of arguments about ” infinitely small ” quantities ; the “ in- 
finitely small ” or “ infinitesimal ” quantities were vaguely con- 
ceived as being neither zero nor finite but in some intermediate, 
nascent or evanescent, state. There was no necessity for this 
confused conception, and it came to be understood that it ran 
he dispensed with ; but the calculus was not developed by its 
first founders in accordance with logical principles from precisely 
defined notions, and it gained adherents rather through the 
impressiveness and variety of the results that could be obtained 
by using it than through the cogency of the arguments by which 
it was established. A similar statement might be made in 
regard to other theories included in mathematical analysis, such, 
for instance, as the theor>' of infinite series. Many, perhaps all, 
of the mathematical and physical theories which have survived 
have had a similar history — a history which may be divided 
roughly into two periods : a period of construction, in which 
results are obtained from partially formed notions, and a period 
of criticism, in which the fundamental notions become progres- 
sively more and more precise, and are shown to be adequate 
bases for the constructions previously built upon them. These 
periods usually overlap . Critics of new theories are never lacking . 
On the other hand, as E. W. Hobson has well said, “ pertinent 
criticism of fundamentals almost invariably gives rise to new 
construction.” In the history of the infinitesimal calculus the 


I Tin and lotn centuries were mainly a perio 
the 19th century mainly a period of criticism. 


I. Nature of the Calculus. 

2. The guise in which variable quantities presented themselves 



to the mathematicians of the 17 th century was that of the 
lengths of variable lines. This method of representing 
variable quantities dates from the 14th century, 
when it was employed by Nicole Oresme, who studied npnmt^ 
and afterwards taught at the College de Navarre in mtipnoi 
Paris from 1348 to 1361. He represented one of two 
variable quantities, e.g. the time that has elapsed 
since some epoch, by a length, called the longitude,” measured 
along a particular line ; and he represented the other of the two 
quantities, e.g. the temperature at the instant, by a length, 
called the “ latitude,” measured at right angles to this line, 
lie recognized that the variation of the temperature with the 
time was represented by the line, straight or curved, which 
joined the ends of all the lines of ” latitude.” Oresme’s longitude 
and^ latitude were what wc should now call the abscissa and 
ordinate. The same method was used later by many writers, 
among whom Johannes Kepler and Galileo Galilei may be men- 
tioned. In (jalileo’s investigation of 
the motion of falling bodies (1638) the 
abscissa OA represents the time during 
which a bod)- has been falling, and the 
ordinate AB represents the velocity 
acquired during that time (see fig. i). 

The velocity being proportional to the 
time, the ‘‘ curve ” obtained is a 
straight line OB, and Galileo showed 
that the distance through which the body has fallen is repre- 
sented by the area of the triangle GAB. 

The most prominent problems in regard to a curve were the 
problem of finding the points at which the ordinate is a maximum 
or a minimum, tlie problem of drawing a tangent to Th0prob- 
the curve at an assigned point, and the problem of lemMpf 
determining the area of the curve. The relation of "••ximm 
the problem of maxima and minima to the problem 
of tangents was understood in the .sen^re that maxima TmaJentB, 
or minima arise when a certain equation has equal •ndqupa* 
roots, and, when this is the case, the curves by which *'•*"'••• 
the problem is to be solved touch each other. The reduction of 
problems of maxima and minima to problems of contact was 
known to Pappus. The problem of finding the area of a curve 
was usually presented in a particular form in which it is called 
the “ problem of quadratures.” It was sought to determine 
the area contained between the curve, the axis of abscissae and 
two ordinates, of which one was regarded as fixed and the other 
as variable. Galileo’s investigation may serve as an example. 
In that example the fixed ordinate vanishes. From this investiga- 
tion it may be seen that Ixifore the invention of the infinitesimal 
calculus the introduction of a curve into discussions of the 
course of any phenomenon, and the problem of quadratures 
for tliat curve, were not exclusively of geometrical import ; the 
purpose for which the area of a curve was sought was often to 
find something which is not an area— for instance, a length, or a 
volume or a centre of g^avit}^ 

3. Tlie Greek geometers made little progress with the problem 
of tangents, but they devised methods for investigating the 
problem of quadratures. One of these methods was 
afterwards called the ” method of exhaustions,” and m 7 tbod 8 , 
the principle on which it is based was laid down in the 
lemma prefixed to the 12th book of Euclid’s Elements as follows : 

“ If from the greater of two magnitudes there be taken more 
than its half, and from the remainder more than its half, and so on, 
there Mill at length remain a magnitude less than the smaller 
of the proposed magnitudes.” The method adopted by Archi- 
medes was more general. It may be described as the enclosure 
of the magnitude to be evaluated between two others which can 
be brought by a definite process to differ from each other by 
less than any assigned magnitude. A simple example gf its 
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application is the 6th proposition of Archimedes' treatise On the 
Sphere and Cylinder, in which it is proved that the area contained 
between a regular polygon inscribed in a circle and a similar 
polygon circumscribed to the same circle can be made less than 
any assigned area by increasing the numbcrof sides of the polygon. 
The methods of Euclid and Archimedes were specimens of 
rigorous limiting processes (see Function). The new problems 
presented by the analytical geometry and natural philo.sophy 
of the 17th century led to new limiting processes. 

4 In the problem of tangents the new proce.sh may be described 
as follows Let J‘,P' be two points of a curve (see fig 2). Let 
be the coordinates of P, and .i-fAA.y + Av those 
DItteretf ' p' xhe symbol A.r means “ the difference of two 
timtion. ^ meaning for the symbol Av. 

The fraction At/Aa is the trigonometrical tangent of the angle 
which the secant PP' makes with the 
axis of X. Now let Ai be continually 
diminished towards zero, so that P' con- 
tinually approaches P. If the curve has a 
tangent at P the secant P P' approaches 
a limiting position (see i) 33 below) Wlien 

:? this IS the case the fraction Av/Ay tends 

to a limit, and this limit is the trigo- 
nometrical tangent of the angle whicli the 
tangent at P to the curve makes with the axis of ,i I'he limit is 


Fn. 


denoted bv 


d\ 


It the equation of the curve is of the form >' = /(v) where / is a func- 
tional symbol (see Functio.n), then 

Ay /(\M Ay)-/(A ) 

Aa' ~ A.v ’ 


and 


d\' 

d\r 


-liin, 


AT:- 


/(y-f Ar)-/{i) 
0 Ay 


The limit expres.sed by the right-hand meml.ter ol this defining 
equation is often written 

and is called the " derived function ' of /(a), sometimes the " de- 
rivative " or " derivate " of /(a). When tlie function /(a) is a 
rational integral function, the division by Aa can be performed, and 
the limit is found by substituting zero for Aa in the quotient. For 
example, if f{x)=x-, we have 

/(a + Ay) -/( r) _ (_v ^Ay)- - f zxAa + (Ai) '-3 _ , ^ 

Aa Aa Ai 


and /'(a) - 2A. 

'I'he jirocess of forming the derived function of a given function 
is called differentiation. 'I'lie fraction Av/Aa is called the " quotient 
of differences," and it.s limit dyjdX is called the " differential co- 
efficient of A’ with respect to y " The rules for forming differential 
coefficients constitute the differential caliulus 

The problem of tangents is solved at one stroke by the formation 
of the differential coefficient ; and the problem of maxima and 
minima is .solved, apart from the discrimination of maxima from 
minima and some further refinements, by equating the differential 
coefficient to zero (see Maxima and Minima), 

5. 'Fhe problem of quadratures leads to a type of limiting proce.ss 
wliich may be described as follows : Let r = /( \) be the equation of 
a curve, and let AC and BD be the ordinates of the points 
lategrm" ^ Let a,b be the abscissae of these 

points, Let the .segment AB be divided into a number 
of segments by means of intermediate points such as M, and let 
MN be one such segment. Let PM and QN be tho.se ordinates of 
the curve which have M and N as their feet. On MN as base describe 
two rectangles, of which the heights are the greatest and least values 

of y which correspond to points 
on the arc PQ of the curve. In 
fig. 3 these are the rectangles 
RM , SN . Let the sum of the areas 
of such rectangles as RM be 
formed, and likewise the sum of 
the areas of such rectangles as SN. 
When the number of the points 
such as M is increased without 
limit, and the lengths of all the 
segments such as MN are diminished without limit, these two .sums 
of areas tend to limits. When they tend to the same limit the 
curvilinear figure .'\CDB has an area, and the limit is the mea.sure of 
this area (see § 33 below) Tlie limit in (question is the same what- 
ever law may lx; adoptee! for inserting the points such as M between 
A and B, and for diminishing the lengths of the segments such as 
MN. Further, if P' is any point on the arc PQ, and P'M' is the 
ordinate of P', we may construct a rectangle of wdiich the height is 
P'M' and the base is MN, and the limit of the sum of the areas of 
all such rectangles is the area of the figure as before If x is the 



abscissa of P, y-f Aa that of Q, y' that of P', the limit in question 
might be written 

where the letters a, b written below and above the sign of summation 
S indicate the extreme values of y. Thi.s limit is called " the 
definite integral of f{x) between the limits a and bf and the notation 
for it is 




The germs of this method ol formulating the problem of quad- 
ratures are found in the writings of Archimedes. The method leads 
to a definition of a definite integral, but the direct application of it 
to the evaluation of integrals is in general difficult. Any process for 
evaluating a definite integral is a process of integration, and tlie 
rules for evaluating integrals constitute the integral calculus. 

6. The chief of the.se rules is obtained by regarding the extreme 
ordinate BD as variable Let f now denote the abscissa of B. 
The area A of the figure ACDB is represented by the 

integral l^f(x)dA, and it is a function of Let BD of I over • 

be displaced to B'D' so that ^ becomes ^+Af (see 

fig. 4). The area of the figure ACD'B' is represented by the 

integral j ^^‘^^f(x)dA, and the increment AA of tlic area is given by 
the formula 


AA 




y(x)dx, 


This area is intermediate 


Fig. 4. 




which represents the area BDD'B'. 
between those of two rectangles, having 
as a common base the segment BB', 
and as heights the greatest and least 
ordinates of points on the arc 1)D' ol 
the curve. Lei these heiglits be 11 
and //. 'J'hen AA is intermediate be- 
tween HAt and /lAf, and the quotient 
of differences AA/Ai: is intermediate be- 
tween H and /i. If the function /(v; 

IS continuous at B (sir Fi'nctton), 
then, as A^ diminished without limit, H and h tend to BD, or 
/(^), as a limit, andwehavr 

S ■ 

The introduction of the process of differentiation, together with 
the theorem here proved, placed the solution of the problem of 
quadratures on a new basis, Ii ap]iears that we can always iind 
the area A if we know a function F(y) wdiich has /(a) as its dif- 
ferential coefficient If f(x) is continuous between a and b, we can 
prove that 

When we recognize a function F(a) which has the properly expressed 
by the equation 

JF(v) 


dx 




W'e are said to integrate the function /(a), and F(y) is called the 
indepnite integral of f{x) with respect to a, and is written 

Jf{x)dx. 

7. In the process of 4 the increment Av is not m general equal 
to the product of the increment Ay and the derived 
function f'(x). In general we cart write down an equation 
of the form 

Ay-f'{x)Ax i R, 

in which R is different from zero when Ay is different from zero ; 
and then we have not only 

lim.^^^,)I^ “O, 

but also 

We mav separate Av into two parts* the part f{x)Ax and the 
part R ' The part /'(r)Ay alone is u.seful for forming the differential 
coefficient, and it is convenient to give it a name. It is called the 
differential of /(y), and is written df[x), or dy when y is written for 
fix). When this notation is adopted dx is written instead of Aa, 
and is called the " differential of y," .so that we have 
df{A)=r{x)dx. 

Thus tlie differential of an independent variable such as a is a finite 
difference ; in other words it is any number we please. The differ- 
ential of a dependent variable .such as r, or of a function of the 
independent variable y, is the product of the differential of a and 
the differential coefficient or derived function. It is important to 
observe that the differential coefficient is not to bo defined as the 
ratio of differentials, but the ratio of differentials is to be defined as 
the previously introduced differential coefficient. The differentials 
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are either finite differences, or are so much of certain finite differences 
as are useful for forming differential coefficients. 

Again let F(,v) be the indefinite integral of a continuous function 
f(x), so that we have 

= - F(a). 

When the points M of the process explained in § 5 are inserted be- 
tween the points whose abscissae are a and 6, we may take them to 
be « - 1 in number, so that the segment AB is divided into n seg- 
ments. Let A'l, Vy, . . . A'„_j be the abscissae of the points in order. 
The mtegral is the limit of the sum 

/(«) ( V, - a) + /{ Vi) (x.j - A'j) ^ ... 4 - /(.r,) - Av) 

every term ol which is a dirferential of the form /(\}dx Further the 
integral is equal to the sum of differences 

{FM - F(a)} -f- {FW - F(a',)} + . . . + iFi.Vr^,) - 

■f. . H- 

for this sum is F{b}-F{a), Now the difference F(a,.+j} - F(a>) is 
mo/ equal to the differential /(Ay)(A'H i - r,.), but the sum of the 
differences is equal to the ^imii of tiie sum of these differentials. 
The differential may be regarded as .so much ol the difference as is 
required to form the integral From this point ol view a differential 
is called a differential element oj an integral, and the integral is the 
limit of the sum of differential elements. In like manner the differ- 
ential element ydx of the area of a curve {§ 3) is not the area of the 
portion contained between two ordinates, however near together 
but is so much of this area as need be retained for tlie purpose of 
finding the area of the curve by the limiting process de.scribed 
8. The notation of the infinitesimal calculus is intimately bound 
up with the notions of differentials and sums of elements The letter 
. " " is the initial letter of the word differentia {difference!, 

Q a on, symbol " J " is a conventionally written “ S," the 

initial letter of the word summa (sum or whole). The notation 
was introduced by Leibnitz (.see §§ 25-27, lielow) 

y, The fundamental artifice of tlie calculus is the artifice of forming 
differentials without first forming differential coefficients. From an 
equation containing a and y we can deduce a new equation, 
# containing also A.v and Ay, by substituting a+Ai for v 
Trilfre ^ difiereulial coefficient of y 

■ with re.spect to r, then Ay can be expressed in thf* form 

0 Aa +K, where hm.^,,- § 7 above. The artifice 
consists in rejecting ab imho all lerm.s ol the equation which belong 
toR. We do not form R at all, but only 0. Aa', or 0.(/r, which is the 
differential dv. In the .same way, m all applications of the integral 
calculus to geometry or mechanics we form the element of an integral 
in tlie same way as the element of area y d\ is formed. In fig. 3 of§ 5 
the element of area v,dv is the area of the rectangle RM. The actual 
area of the curvilinear figure PQNM is greater than the area of this 

1 ectangle by the area of the curvilinear figure PQR ; but the excess is 

less than the area of the rectangle which is measured by the 

j)roduct of the numerical measures of MN and (JR, and we have 

, MN.QR 

-o- 

Thus the artifice by which differential elements of integrals are formed 
is in principle the same as that by which differentials are formed 
without fir.st forming differential coefficients 

10. This principle is usually expres.sed by iniroducing the notion of 
orders of small quantities If a , y are two variable numbers which are 
Ordom of together by any relation, and if when x tends to 

smalt 


I (iii.) For a product iiv 
' ' d{uv) dv 

dx dx 

! (iv.) For a quotient u'v 


du 


d{u/v) { du dv\ I ,, 

dx '‘'yrx~''dx)r’ ' 

(v.) For a function of a function, that is to say, for a function y 
i expressed in terms of a variable z, which is itself expressed as a 
I function of x, 

; dz 

, dx dz ' dx' 

In addition to these formal rules we have particular results as to 
the differentiation of simple functions. The most important results 
are written down m the following table ; — 


y 


dv 

dx 


< 

1 lor all valui's of n | 

log,,i 

1'-^ log„c 

! 

0 ^ log,« 1 

1 Sin A 

LO^. A 

' cos .V 

- sin .V 

sm 'a 

(I - A-’-)-! 

tan kr 

(I 


Kach of the formal rules, and each of the particular results in the 
table, is a theorem of the differential calculus. All functions (or 
rather ex})rc.ssions) which can be made up from those in the table by 
a linite number of operations of addition, subtraction, multiphcatioti 
j or division can he diflerentiated by the formal rules. All such hme- 
] tions are called explicit functions. In addition to these we have 
impluit functions, or such as are determined by an equation contain- 
ing two variables when the equation cannot be solved so as to exhibit 
the one variable expressed in terms of the other. We have also 
functiotvs of several variables Furtlier, since the derived function 
of a given function is itself a function, we may .seek to differentiate 
It, and thus there arise the .second and higher differential coefficients. 
We postjume for the pre.sent the problems of differential calculus 
which arise from the.se considerations. Again, we may have explicit 
functions which are expressed as the results of limiting operations, 
or by the limits of the results obtained by performing an infinite 
number of algebraic operations upon the simj^le functions. For the 
problem ol differentiating such functions reference may be made to 
Function. 

12. The processes of the integral calculus con.sisl largely in irans- 
foymations of the functions to be integrated into .such m ^ f, 
forms that they can be recognized as differential co- 
efficients ol functions which have previously been differ- * 
entiated. Corresfionding to the results in the table of ^ t i we 
have those m the following table : — 


quanttitos, 

either 


zero V also tends to zero, the fraction yjx may tend to a 
finite limit In this c.isc at and y are said to be " of the 
same order." When Ihi.s is not the case we may have 


hm.. 


lim.^„„^ -=0. 

In the former case v is said to be ‘‘ of a lower order " than x ; in the 
latter case y is .said to be of a higher order " than v. In accordance 
with this notion wr may say that the fundamental artifice of the 
infinite.simal calculus con.sists in the rejection of small quantities of an 
unnece.s.sarily high order. This artifice is now merely an incident in 
the conduct ol a limiting piocess, but in the I7lh century, when 
limiting processes other than the Greek methods for quadratures were 
new, the introduction of the artifice was a great advance. 

n. By the aid of this artifice, or directly by carrying out 
P . . the appropriate limiting processes, we may obtain the 

® rules by which differential coefficieuts arc formed These 
rules niay be classified as “ formal rules " and " particular 
results ” The formal rules may be slated as follows : — 
(i.) The differential coefficient of a constant is zero. 

(11 ) For a sum u + (>+ ... + where u, v, . . . are functions of a , 
d{u -I- 1' ‘I . . 4- z) du dv dz 

dx ~ dx dx ‘ ‘ ‘ dx' 


. ^1' ' 

l/{x)dx 


A'/»+l 

A"‘ 

n + i 


for all values of n except - i 

I 

log ,4 

e"^ 

a 'r"-' 

cos X 

sin i 

I sin r 

- cos Y 

(rt-- .-“)-= 1 

1 sin-'- . 

a ' 


- taii-> - 
a a 


difteren 

Hatton, 


The iormal rules of § 11 give us means for the ti'ansformation 0/ 
integrals into recognizable forms. For example, the rule (ii.) for a 
sum leads to the re.sult that the integral of a sum of a finite number 
of terms is the sum of the integrals of the several terms. The rule 
(iii ) for a product leads to the method of integration by parts. The 
rule (v.) for a function of a function leads to the method of substitution 
(.see ^48 below). 
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II. History. 

13. The new limiting processes which were introduced in the 
development of the higher analysis were in the first instance 
Ke»hr*9 related to problems of the integral calculus. Johannes 
meiboda Kepler in his Astmwmia nova . . . de motibus stellae 
vilmtegrm- Martis (1609) stated his laws of planetary motion, to 

the effect that the orbits of the planets are ellipses with 
the sun at a focus, and that the radii vectorcs drawn from the 
sun to the planets describe equal areas in equal times. From 
these statements it is to be comduded that Kepler could measure 
the areas of focal sectors of an ellipse. When he made out these 
laws there was no method of evaluating areas except the Greek 
methods. The.se methods would have sufficed for the purpose, 
hut Kepler invented his own method. He regarded the area as 
measured by the sum of the radii ” drawn from the focus, and 
he verified his laws of planetary motion by actually measuring 
a large number of radii of the orbit, spaced aiTordmg to a rule, 
and adding their lengths. 

He had observed that the focal radius ve(. lor ST’ (fig /i) is equal to 
the perpendicular SZ clrn wn from S to the tangent at t' to the auxiliary 
circle, ami he had lurther esLablished the theorem 
which we should now expre.ss in the form - the 
dillerential element of th(‘ area AS/j as S/> turns 
about S, IS equal to the product of SZ and the 
differential whert' a is the radius of the 

auxiliary circle, and 0 is the angle Af'/’, that is 
the eccentric angle of P on th(‘ ellipse Tlie 
area ASP bears to tlie area AS/» the ratio of the 
minor to the major axis, a result known to 
i u. Archimedes Thus Kepler’s radii are spaced 

according to the rule that the errentnc angles of 
their ends are equidilTerent, and his " sum of radii " is proportional 
to the expression which we should now write 

: ae coi} 4') 

where e is the eccentricity. Kepler evaluated the sum as projiortional 
to 0 -t- r sm 0. 

Kepler .soon afterwards occupied himself with the volumes 
of solids. The vintage of the >ear i()i2 was extraordinarily 
abundant, and the que.stion of the cubic content of wine nisks 
was brought under liis notu c. This fact accounts tor the title 
of his work, Nova stereo met ria dohorum ; accessit stereomelriae 
Archimedeae supple^nenium (1^15). In this treati.se hr regarded 
solid bodies as being made up, as it were {veltiU), of “ infinitely ” 
many “ infinitely ” small cones or “ infinitely ” thin disks, and 
he used the notion of summing the areas of the disks in the 
way he had previously u.sed the notion of summing the focal 
radii of an ellipse. 

14. In connexion with the early history of the calculus it 
must not be forgotten that the method by which logarithms 

were invented (ibiq) was effectively a method of 
/iAms.' infinitesimals. Natural logarithms were not invented 
as the indices of a certain base, and the notation e 
for the base wa.s first introdtmed b) luiler more than a century’ 
after the invention. Logarithms were introduced as numbers 
whi('h increase in arithmetic progression when other related 
numbers increase in geometric progression. The two sets of 
numbers were supposed to increase top’:ether, one at a uniform 
rate, the other at a variable rate, and the increments were 
regarded for purposes of calculation as very small and as 
accruing discontinuously. 

15. Kepler’s methods of integration, for such they must be 

called, were the origin of Bonaventura ('avalieri’s theory of 
Cavn~ summation of indivisibles. The notion of a 

Herrs continuum, such as the area within a closed curv'e, 
iodi- as being made up of indi\'isible parts, “ atoms ” of 
viatbies. expression may be allowed, is traceable 

to the speculations of early Greek philosophers ; and although 
the nature of continuity was better understood by Aristotle 
and many other ancient writers, yet the unsound atomic concep- 
tion was revived in the 13th century and has not yet been 
finally uprooted. It is po.ssible to contend that Cavalieri did 
not himself hold the unsound doctrine, but his writing on this 
point is rather obscure. In his treatise Geometria ifidivisibilibuK 
covfinuorum nova quadam raiione promota (1635) he regarded 


a plane figure as generated by a line moving so as to be always 
parallel to a fixed line, and a solid figure as generated by a plane 
moving so as to be alway.s parallel to a fixed plane ; and he 
compared the areas of two plane figures, or the volumes of two 
solid.s, by determining the ratios of the sums of all the indivisibles 
of which they are supposed to be made up, these indivisibles 
being segments of parallel lines equally spaced in the case of 
plane figures, and areas marked out upon parallel planes equally 
.spaced in the case of solids. By this method Cavalieri was able 
to effect numerous integrations relating to the areas of portions 
of conic sections and the volumes generated by the revolution 
of thc.se portions about various axes. At a later date, and partly 
in answer to an attack made upon him by Paul Guldin, Cavalieri 
published a treatise entitled Exerntaiiones geomelrtcae sex (1647), 
in which he adapted his method to the determination of centres 
of gravity, in particular for solids of variable density. 

Among the results which he obtain t‘d i.s that which we should now 
write 

^ ^ , (w integral) . 

He regarded the problem thus solved as that of determining the sum 
of the mih powers of all the lines drawn across a parallelogram 
parallel to one of its sides. 

At this period scientific investigators communicated their 
results to one another through one or more intennediate persons. 
Such intermediaries were Pierre de Carravy and 
Pater Marin Mersenne ; and among the writers thus 
in communication were Bona\enLura Cavalieri, cavalieri. 
Christiaan Huygens, Galileo (hililei, Giles Personnier 
dc Roberval, Pierre de Fermat, ICvangehsta Ton’icelli, and a 
little later Blaise Pascal ; but the letters of Car(:a\y or Mersenne 
would probably come into the hands of any man who was likely 
to be interested in the matters discussed. It often happened 
that, when some new method was invented, or some new result 
obtained, the method or result was quickly know’n to a wide 
circle, although it might not be printed until after the lapse 
of a long time. When ( a\'alicri was printing his two treatises 
there was much discussion of the proldem of quadratures. 
Roberval (1634) regarded an area us made up of “ infinitely ” 
many “ infinitely ” narrow strips, each of w’hich may be con- 
•sidered to be a rectangle, and he had .rimilar ideas in regard to 
lengths and volumes. He knew how to approximate to the 

quantity which we expre.s.s by j x^^^dx by the process of forming 
the sum 

O’” -r I 'h 2”’ + . ■ ■ (» - i)’» 

fltnn » 

and he claimed to be able to prove that this sum tends to i l(m + 1 ), 
as n increases for all positive integral values of m. 7 'he method 
of integrating x’" by forming this sum was found also pgrmat*n 
by Fermat (1636), who .stated expressly that he method ut 
arrived at it by generalizing a method employed by iotegra- 
Archimedes (for the cases and m ^ 2) in his books 
on Conoids and Spheroids and on Spirals (see T. L. Heath, 
The Works of Archimedes, Cambridge, 1897). Fermat extended 
the result to the case v/here ni is fractional (1644), and to ihe case 
where ni is negative. I'his latter extension and the proofs were 
given in his memoir, Proportionis geomeiruae in quadrandts 
parabohs el hyperholis usus, which appears to have received a 
final form before 1^59, although not published until 1^79* 
Fermat did not use fractional or negative indices, but he regarded 
his problems as the quadratures of parabolas and hyperbolas 
of various orders. His method was to divide the interval of 
integration into parts by means of intermediate points the ab- 
scis.sae of which are in geometric progression. In the process of 
§ 5 above, the points M must be chosen according to this rule. 
This restrictive condition befng understood, we may say that 
FermaCs formulation of the problem of quadratures is the 
same as our definition of a definite integral. 

The result that the problem of quadratures could be solved 
for any curve whose equation could be expressed in the form 
I y s=j»r*»(t«4= - l), 

i or in the form 

y = aiX^l + 02X^2 + . . . + 
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where none of the indices is equal to -i, was used by John 
Wallis in hb Arithmetica infinitorum (1655) as well as by Fermat 
(1659). The case in which w=> - 1 was that of the 
VMTiouH^ ordinary rectangular hyberbola ; and Gregory of 
St Vincent in his Opus qeometrtaim quadraturae 
circuit et sectionum coni (1647) had proved by the 
method of exhaustions that the area contained between the 
curve, one asymptote, and two ordinates parallel to the other 
asymptote, increases in arithmetic progression as the distance 
between the ordinates (the one nearer to the centre being kept 
fixed) increases in geometric progression. Fermat described 
his method of integration as a logarithmic method, and thus 
it is dear that the relation between the. quadrature of the 
hyperbola and logarithms was understood although it was not 
expressed analytically. It wiis not very long before the relation 
was used for the calculation of logarithms by Nicolaus Mercator 
in his Logariihmoiechnia (1668). He began by writing the 
equation of the curve in the form y = i/(n expanded this 
expression in powers of x by the method of division, and in- 
tegrated it term by term in accordance with the well-understood 
rule for finding the quadrature of a cun^c given by such an 
equation as that written at the foot of p. 325. 

By the middle of the jyth century many mathematicians 
could perform integrations. Very many particular results had 
Integra- obtained, and applic'ations of them had been 

tion before made lo the quadrature of the circle and other conic 
ibe Integral ^iocUon^i, and to various problems concerning the 
calculus, of cur\^es, the areas they enclose, the volumes 

and superficial areas of solids, and centres of gravity. A 
syslemaric account of the methods then in use was given, along 
with much that was original on hi.s part, by Blaise Pascal in 
his Leitres d*Amos Dettonville sur qnelqitcc-nnes de ses inventions 
en ghmetrie 

16. The problem of maxima and minima and the problem of 
tangents had also by the same time been effectively solved. 
Fermat Orcsmo in the 14th century knew that at a point where 
metbodeofih^ ordinate of a curve is a maximum or a minimum 
dlfferen- its variation from point to point of the curve is slowest ; 
tiatloa. j;^ep]er in the Slereomciria dolioruni remarked 

that al the plaees where the ordinate passes from a smaller 
\'aluc to the greatest value and then again to a smaller value, 
its variation becomes insensible. Fermat in 1629 was in po.sses.->ion 
of a method which he then communicated to one Despagnet of 
Bordeaux, and which he referred U) in a letter to Roberval of 
1636. He communicated it to Ren6 Descartes early in 1638 on 
receiving a copy of Descartes’s Geomelrie (1637), and with it 
he sent to Descartes an aecounl ot his methods lor solving the 


problem of tangents and for determining centres of gravity. 

Pcrmal’s method lor maxima and minima ih f^Rcntially our 
method, Expressed in a moie modern notation, what he did was to 
be<4iu by connecting the ordinate y and the abscissa of a point of a 
curve by an equation which holds at all 
points of the curve, then to subtract the 
value of y in tenns of r from the value ob- 
tained by substituting v-l E for Xy then to 
divide tlie difference by K, to put E — o in 
the quotient, and to equate the quotient to 
zero. Thus he differentiated with rcsi^ct 
to .y and equated the differential coefficient 
to zero. 

Fermat’s method for solving the poblem 
of tangents may be explained as follows : — 
Let (r, y) be the coordinates of a point P of a curve, {x', y'), those 
of a neighbouring point P' on the tangent at P, and let MM' = E 



M'M 
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From the similarity of the triangles PTM', PTM we have 
y ' : A - E - y ; A, 

where A denotes the subtangent TM. The point P' being near the 
curve, we may substitute in the equation of the curve x -TL for x and 
(yA-yE)/A for r. The equation of the curve is approximately 
satisfied. If it is taken to be satisfied exactly, the result is an equation 
of the form <p{x, y, A, E)-o, the left-hand member of which is 
divisible by E. Omitting the factor E, and putting E = o in the 
remaining factor, we have aji equation which gives A. In this 
problem of tangents also Fermat found llie required result by a 
process equivalent to differentiation. 

Fermat gave several examples of the application of his method ; 


among them was one in which he showed that he could di^- 
entiate very complicated irrational functions. For such functions 
his method was to begin by obtaining a rational equation. In 
rationalizing equations Fermat, in other writings, used the 
device of introducing new variables, but he did not use this 
device to simplify the process of differentiation. Some of 
his results were published by Pierre H^rigone in his Supple- 
mmtum cursus mcUhematici (1642). His communication to 
Descartes was not published in full until after his death (Fermat, 
Opera varta, 1679). Methods similar to Fermat’s were devised 
by Ren6 de Slu.se (1652) for tangents, and by Johannes Hudde 
(1658) for maxima and minima. Other methods for the solution 
of the problem of tangents were devised by Roberval and 
Torricelli, and published almost simultaneously in 1644. These 
methods were founded upon the composition of motions, the 
theory of which had been taught by Galileo (1638), and, less 
completely, by Roberval (1636). Roberval and Torricelli 
could construct the tangents of many curves, but they did not 
arrive at Fermat’s artifice. Thi.s artifice is that which we have 
noted in § 10 os the fundamental artifice of the infinitesimal 
calculus. 

17. Among the comparatively few mathematicians who before 
1665 cjould perfonn differentiations was Isaac Barrow. In 
his book entitled Lectiones opHcae et geometricae, Barrow's 
written apparently in 1663, 1664, and published in dlfier- 
1669, J670, he gave a method of tangents like that satiai 
of Roberval and J'orricelli, compounding two velocities 
in the directions of the axes of and y to obtain a resultant 
along the tangent to a curve. In an appendix to this book he 
gave another method which differs from Fermat’s in the introduc- 
tion of a differential equivalent to our 
dy as well as dx. Two neighbouring 
ordinates PM and QN of a curve (fig. 7) 
are regarded as containing an inde- 
finitely small {indefinite parvum) arc, and 
PR is drawn parallel to the axis of x. 

The tangent IT at P is regarded as Ln.. 7 

identical with the secant i^Q, and the 

position of the tangent is determined by the similarity of the 
triangles PTM, PQR. I'he increments QR, PR of the ordinate 
and abscissa are denoted by a and e ; and the ratio of a to ^ 
is determined by substituting x^ve for x and y + a for y in the 
equation of the curve, rejecting all terms which are of order 
higher than the finst in a and c, and omitting the terms which do 
not contain a or e. This process is equivalent to differentiation. 
Barrow appears to have invented it himself, but to have put it 
into his book at Newton’s request. The triangle PQR Is some- 
times called “ Barrow’s differential triangle.” 

The rcciproc<al relation betwec*n differentiation and mtcgration 
(§ 6) was fir.st observed explicitly by Barrow in the book cited above. 
If the quadrature of a curve v^f{x) is known, so that the 
area up to the ordinate A' is given by F(^), the curve 
v-F{x) can be drawn, and Barrow showed that the 
subtangent of this curve is measured by the ratio of 
its ordinate to the oidinate of the original curve. The curve 
r = F(.i) IS often called the " quadratrix ” of the original curve ; and 
the result has been called ” Barrow's inversion -theorem ” He did 
not use it as we do for the determination of quadratures, or indefinite 
integrals, but for the solution of problems of the kind which were 
then called " inverse problems of tangents.” In these problems it 
was sought to determine a curve from some property of its tangent, 
e.r. the property that the subtangent is proportional to the square 
01 the abscissa. Such jiroblcms are now classed under ” differential 
equations.” When Barrow wrote, quadratures were familiar and 
differentiation unfamiliar, just as hyperbolas were trusted while 
logarithms were strange. The functional notation was not invented 
till long afterwards (see Function), and the want of it is felt in read- 
ing all the mathematics of the 17th century. 

18. The great secret which afterwards came t(^ he called the 
“ infinitesimal calculus ” was almost discovered by Fermat, 
and still more nearly by Barrow. Banow went farther than 
Fermat in the theory of differentiation, though not in the 
practice, for he compared two increments ; he went farther in 
the theory of integration, for he obtained the inversion- 
theorem. The great discovery .seems to consist partly in the 
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recognition of the fact that differentiation, known to be a 
useful process, could always be performed, at least for the 
functions then known, and partly in the recognition 
of the fact that the inversion - theorem could be 
covtry applied to problems of cjuadrature. By these steps 
caihathe the problem of tangents could be solved once for all, 
iafiah operation ot integration, as wc call it, 

cVfcuius, could be rendered systematic. A further step was 
necessar}' in order that the discovery, once made, 
should become accessible to mathematicians in general ; and 
this step was the introduction of a suitable notation. The 
definite abandonment of the old tentative methods of in- 
tegration in favour of the method in which this operation 
is regarded as the inverse of differentiation was especi- 
ally the work of Isaac Newton ; the precise formulation 
of simple rules for the process of differentiation in each 
special case, and the introduction of the notation which has 
proved to be the best, were especially the work of Gottfried 
VV'ilhelm Leibnitz. This statement remains true altliough 
Newton invented a systematic notation, and practised differentia- 
tion by rules equivalent to those of Leibnitz, before Leibnitz 
had begun to work upon the subject, and Leibnitz effected 
integrations by the method of recognizing differential coefficients 
before he had had any opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with Newton’s methods. 

IQ, Newton was Barrow’s pupil, and he knew to start with 
in 1664 all that Barrow^ knew, and that was practically all that 
was known about the subject at that time. His 
thinking on the subject dates from the year 
tions. of the great plague (1665-^1666), and it issued in the 
invention of the “ Calculus of Fluxions,” the principles 
and methods of which were developed by him in three tracts 
entitled De analyst per aequat tones it timer 0 ter mi norum infinitas, 
Methodtis jluxionum ct serierunt infiniiarttm, and De qiia^ 
dr at lira curvarum. None of these was published until long after 
they were written. The Analysts per aequattones was composed 
in 1666, but not printed until 1711, when it was published 
by William Jones. Tlie Methodus fluxion tim was composed 
in 1671 but not printed till 1736, nine years after Newton’s 
death, when an English translation wais published by John 
Colson. In Horsley’s edition of Newton’s works it bears the 
title Geometria analytiea. The Quadratura appears to have been 
composed in 1676, but was first printed in 1704 as an appendix 
to Newton's Oplicks. 

20. The tract De anafysi pvr aequatione'i . . . was sent by 
Newton to Barrow, who sent it to John Coilms with a request that 
/V . , it might be made known. One way of making it known 
method of have been to print it in the Philosophical Trans- 

aeries ttetions of the Royal Society, but this course was not 
adopted. Collins made a copy of the traci and sent it 
to Lord Brouncker, but neither of them brought it before the 
Royal Society. The tract contains a general proof of Barrow's 
in veision -theorem which is the same in principle as that in § 6 above 
In this proof and elsewhere in the tract a notation is introduced for 
the momentarj' increment {momentum) of the ab.scissa or area of a 
curve : tliis " moment " is evidently meant to represent a moment 
of time, the abscissa representing time, and it is enectively the same 
as our differential element — the thing that Fermat had denoted by 
E, and Barrow by e, in the case of the ab.scis.sa. Newton denoted the 
moment of the abscissa by o, tliat of the area z by ov. He used the 
letter v for the ordinate r , thus suggesting that his curve is a velocity- , 
time graph such as Galileo had used. Newton gave the formula for 
the area of a curve 4= - i) in the form z=^ + 1). In [ 

the ]iroof he transformed this formula to the form where ; 

n and p are positive integers, substituted xyo for x and z + ov for z, j 
and expanded by the binomial theorem for a positive integral | 
exponent, thus obtaining the relation j 

+ wr" ku) -i . , . pxe~^o+ . . .), | 

from which he deduced tlic relation | 

by omitting the equal terms and r'\/‘ and dividing the remaining | 
terms by e, tacitly putting 0-0 after division. This relation is the 
same as e = Newton pointed out that, conversely, from the 
relation u-x*'* the relation z~A^'^+^l{m j 1) follows. He applied his 
formula to the quadrature of curves whose ordinates can be expres.sed i 
as the sum of a finite number of terms of the form ax*» ; and gave | 
examples of its application to cur\'es in which the ordinate is expressed 1 
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by an infinite serie.s, using for this purpose the binomial theorem for 
negative and fractional exponents, that is to say, the expansion of 
(1 +;>)'• in an infinite series of powers of x. Tliia theorem he had 
discovered ; but he did not in this tract state it in a general form or 
give any proof of it. He pointed out, however, how it may be used 
for the .solution of equations by means of infinite series. He observed 
also that all questions concerning lengths of curves, volumes en- 
closed by surfaces, and centres of gravity, can be formulated as 
liroblems of quadratures, and can thus be solved either in finite 
terms or by means of infinite scries. In the Quadratura (1676) the 
method of integration which is founded upon the inversion- 
theorem was earned out systematically. Among other lesults there 
given is the quadrature of curves expressed by equations of the 
I Biis has passed into text-books under the 
title " integration ot bmomial dil'lercntials " (see § 49). Newton 
announced the result in letters to Collins and Oldenburg of 1676. 

2T, In the Methodus fiuxionum {1671) Newton introduced his 
characteristic notation. He regarded variable quantities as gener- 
ated by the motion of a point, or line, or plane, and called , 

the generated quantity a " fluent " and its rate of genera- 
tion a *' fluxion." The fluxion of a fluent r is represented ** 

by it, and its moment, or " infinitely " small increment 
accruing in an " mfinitely " .short time, is represented by 
xo. The problems of the calculus are stated to be (i.) to find the 
velocity at any time when the distance traversed is given ; {11. ) to 
find the distance traversed when the velocity is given. The first of 
these leads to differentiation. In any rational equation containing 
X and y the expressions ,1 4iro and y + yo are to be substituted for 
X and y, the resulting equation is to be divided by 0, and afterwards 0 
is to be omitted. Tn the case of irrational functions, or rational 
functions which are not integral, new variables arc introduced in such 
a way as to make the equations contain rational integral terms only. 
Thus Newton’s rules oj differentiation would be in our notation the 
rules (i.), (ii.), (v.) of § 11, together with the particular rc'^ult which 
we write 


dx 


~ [m integral). 


a result which Newton obtained by expanding ix + xo)'" bv ilie 
binomial theorem. The second problem is the problem of integra- 
tion, and Newton’s method for .solving it was the method of series 
founded upon the particular result wliich we write 


x^>>d\ ■ 


m + 1 


Newton added applications of his methods to maxima and minima, 
tangents and curvature. In a letter to Collins of datti TO72 Newton 
stated that he had certain methods, and he described certain results 
which he had found by using them. These methods and results are 
those which are to be found in the Methodus fluxto-Hum ; but the 
letter makes no mention of fluxions and fluents or of the character- 
istic notation. The rule lor tangents is said in the letter to be 
analogous to de Sluse's, but to be applicable to equations that con 
tciin irrational terms. 

22. Newton gave the fluxional notation also m the tract Dr 
Quadratura curvarum (1O76), and he there added to it rotation for 
the higlier differential coeificieats and for indefinite p . . . , 
integrals, as we call them. Just as a, y, 2, . . . fluents y* 
of which .f, vy, .t, . . . are the fluxions, so :r, //, z, • • • fiuxIonal* 
be treated as fluents of which the fluxions may be denoted 

by X, y/, V, . . . In like manner the fluxions of these may 
be denoted by i, >/, V, , . and so on. Again ,r, y, 2, . . . may be 
regarded a.s fluxions of which the fluents may be denoted by ;p, v, i, . . , 
and these again as fluxions eff other quantities denoted by it, i, . . 
and so on. No use wa® made of the notation i, .1 , . . . in Ihe course 
of the tract. The first publication of the fluxional notation was made 
by Wallis m the second edition of his Algebra (1603) in the form of 
extracts from communications made to him by Newton in iby2. 
In this account of the method the symbols u, x, i", . . . occur, but 
not the s}'iiibuls i, i, . . . Wallis’s treatise also contains Newton's 
lormulation of the problems of the calculus in the words Data 
acquationc fluentrs quotrumque quantitates involvente fJuxiones invenire 
et vice versa {" an equation containing any number of fluent 
i]uantities being given, to find their fluxions and vice versa "). In 
the Philosophiae naturalis pnncipia niathrmatica (1687), commonly 
called the " Pnncipia,’’ the words " fluxion " and “ moment " occur 
111 a lemma in the second book ; but the notation which is character- 
istic of the calculus of fluxions is nowhere used. 

23. It is difficult to account for the fragmentary manner of 
publication of the Fluxional Calculus and for the long delays 
which took place. At the time (1671) when Newton 
composed the Methodus fiuxionum he contemplated pubiica- 
bringing out an edition of Gerhard Kinckhuysen’s non of the 
treatise on algebra and prefixing his tract to this 
treatise. In the same year his “ Theory of Light and 
Colours ” was published in the Philosophical Ttansaciions, 
and the opposition which it excited led to the abandonment of 
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the project with regard to fluxions. In 1680 Collins sought the 
assistance of the Royal Society for the publication of the tract, 
and this was granted in 1682. Yet it remained unpublished, 
'rhe reason is unknown ; but it is known that about 1679, 1680, 
Newton took up again the studies in natural philosophy which 
he had intermitted for several years, and that in 1684 he wrote 
the tract De moiu which was in some sense a first draft of the 
Prtncipia, and it may be conjectured that the fluxions were 
held over until the Principia should be finished. I'here is also 
reason to think that Newton had become dissatisfied with the 
arguments about infinitesimals on which his calculus was | 
based. In the preface to the De quadratura cumarum (1104), ; 
in which he dc.scribes this tract as something which he once | 
wrote {''olim smpsP’)ho says that there is no necessity to intro- ; 
duce into the method of fluxions any argument about infinitely | 
small quantities; and in the Principia (1687) he adopted , 
instead of the method of fluxions a new method, that of “ Prime I 
and Ultimate Ratios.” By the aid of this method it is po.ssible, 
as Newton knew, and as was afterwards seen by others, to found 
the calculus of fluxions on an irreproachable method of limits. 
For the purpose of explaining his discoveries in dynamics 
and astronomy Newton used the method of limits only, without 
the notation of fluxions, and he presented all his results and 
demonstrations in a geometrical form. There is no doubt that 
he arrived at most of his theorems in the first instance by using 
the method of fluxions. Further evidence of Newton’s dis- 
satisfaction with arguments about infinitely small quantities 
is furnished by his tract Methodus di^erentialis, published in 
1 71 1 by William Jones, in which he laid the foundations of the 
“ Calculus of Finite Differences.” 

24. Leibnitz, unlike Newton, was practically a self-taught 
mathematician. He seems to have been first attracted to 
mathematics as a means of symbolical expression, and 
Leibnitu *8 occasion of his first visit to London, early in 

dlUcotfrv, 1^73; learnt about the doctrine of infinite series 
which James Gregory, Nicolaus Mercator, Lord 
Broancker and others, besides Newton, had used in their in- 
vestigations. It appears that he did not on this occasion become 
acquainted with Collins, or sec Newton’s Analysis per aequa- 
iionrs, but he purchased Barrow’s Lectiones. On returning to 
Paris he made the acquaintance of Huygens, who recommended 
him to read Descartes’ Geometric. He also read Pascal’s Lettres 
de Dettonville, Gregory of St Vincent’s Opus gcometricumy 
Cavalieri’s Indivisibles and the Synopsis geometrtca oi Honor^ 
Fabri, a book which is practically a commentary on Cavalieri ; 
it would never liave had any importance but for the influence j 
which it had on Leibnitz’s thinking at this critical period. In 
August of this year (1673) he was at work upon the problem of 1 
tangents, and he appears to have made out the nature of the 
solution— the method involved in Barrow’s differential triangle — 
for himself by the aid of a diagram drawn by Pascal in a demon- 
stration of the formula for the area of a spherical surface. He j 
saw that the problem of the relation between the differences | 
of neighbouring ordinates and the ordinates themselves was the ! 
important problem, and then that the solution of this problem | 
was to be effected by quadratures. Unlike Newton, who arrived j 
at differentiation and tangents through integration and areas, | 
Leibnitz proceeded from tangents to quadratures. When he 
turned his attention to quadratures and indivisibles, and 
realized the nature of the process of finding areas by summing 
“ infinitesimal ” rectangles, he proposed to replace the rectangles 
by triangles having a common vertex, and obtained by this 
method the result which we write 

In 1674 he sent an account of his method, called transmutation,” 
along with this result to Huygens, and early in 1675 he sent 
it to Henry Oldenburg, secretary of the Royal Society, with 
inquiries as to Newton’s discoveries in regard to quadratures. 
In October of 1675 he had begun to devise a symbolical notation 
for quadratures, starting from Cavalieri’s indivisibles. At first 
he proposed to use the word omnia as an abbreviation for 
Cavalieri’s “sum of all the lines,” thus writing ay for that 


which we write “ Jydx/^ but within a day or two he wrote 
“ fy.” He regarded the symbol “ / ” as representing an opera- 
tion which raises the dimensions of the subject of operation — 
a line becoming an area by the operation — and he devised his 
symbol “ d ” to represent the inverse operation, by which the 
dimensions are diminished. He observed that, whereas “ J ” 
represents “ sum,” “ d ” represents “ difference.” His notation 
appears to have been practically settled before the end of 1675, 
for in November he wrote jydy=^ Jy-, just as we do now. 

25. In July of 1676 J^eibnitz received an answer to his inquiry 
in regard to Newton’s methods in a letter written by Newton 
to Oldenburg. In this letter Newton gave a general 
statement of the binomial theorem and many results gpoad^ace 
relating to series. He stated that by means of such otN§w- 
series he could find areas and lengths of curves, centres 

of gravity and volumes and surfaces of solids, but, as 
this w'ould take too long to describe, he would illustrate it by 
examples. He gave no proofs. Leibnitz replied in August, 
stating some results which he had obtained, and which, as it 
seemed, could not be obtained easily by the method of scries, 
and he asked for further information. Newton replied in a 
long letter to Oldenburg of the 24th of October 1676. In this 
letter he gave a much fuller account of his binomial theorem 
and indicated a method of proof. Further he gave a number 
of results relating to quadratures ; they were afterwards printed 
I in the tract De quadratura curvarum. He gave many other 
results relating to the computation of natural logarithms and 
other calculations in which series could be used. He gave a 
general statement, similar to that in the letter to Collins, as to 
the kind of problems relating to tangents, maxima and minima, 
&c., which he could solve by his method, but he concealed his 
formulation of the calculus in an anagram of transposed letters. 
The solution of the anagram was given eleven years later in the 
Principta in the words we have quoted from Wallis’s Algebra. 
In neither of the letters to Oldenburg does the characteristic 
notation of the fluxional calculus occur, and the words “ fluxion ” 
and “ fluent ” occur only in anagrams of transposed letters. The 
letter of October 1676 was not despatched until May 1677, and 
Leibnitz answered it in June of that year. In October 1676 
Leibnitz was in London, where he made the acquaintance of 
Collin.s and read the Analysis per aequatnmeSy and it seems to 
have been supposed afterwards that he then read Newton’s 
letter of October 1676, but he left London before Oldenburg 
received this letter. In his answer of June 1677 Leibnitz gave 
Newton a candid account of his differential calculus, nearly 
in the form in which he afterwards published it, and explained 
how' he used it for quadratures and inverse problems of tangents. 
Newton never replied. 

26. In the Acta erudttorum of 1684 Leibnitz publi.shed a 
short memoir entitled Noim methodus pro maximis et minimis, 
Uemque tangentibus, quae nec jractas nec irraitonales 
quantitates moratur, et smgulare pro illis calculi genus, differ^ 

In this memoir the differential dx of a variable x, oatlmJ 
considered as the abscissa of a point of a curve, is said 
to be p.n arbitrar)^ quantity, and the differential dy of a related 
variable r, considered as the ordinate of the point, is defined as 
a quantity which has to dx the ratio of the ordinate to the 
subtangent, and rules are given for operating with differentials. 
These are the rules for forming the differential of a constant, 
a sum (or difference), a product, a quotient, a power (or root). 

I They are equivalent to our rules (i.)-(iv.) of § 1 1 and the particular 
i result 

j d{x'”) - mx^-^dx. 

! The rule for a function of a function is not stated explicitly 
I but is illustrated by examples in which new variables are intro- 
I duced, in much the same way as in Newton’s Methodus ftuxionum. 
i In connexion with the problem of maxima and minima, it is 
noted that the differential of y is positive or negative according 
as y increases or decreases when :c increases, and the discrimina- 
tion of maxima from minima depends upon the sign of ddy, the 
differential of dy. In connexion with the problem of tangents 
the differentials are said to he proportional to the rtiomentary 
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increments of the abscissa and ordinate. A tangent is defined 
as a line joining two “ infinitely ” near points of a curve, and the 
“ infinitely ” small distances (c.g., the distance between the 
feet of The ordinates of such points) are said to be expressible 
by means of the differentials dx). The method is illustrated 
by a few examples, and one example is given of its application 
to inverse problems of tangents.” Barrow’s inversion-theorem 
and its application to quadratures are not mentioned. No 
proofs are given, but it is stated that they can be obtained 
easily by any one versed in such matters. The new methods 
in regard to differentiation which were contained in this memoir 
were the use ol the second differential for the discrimination of 
maxima and minima, and the introduction of new variables for 
the purpose of differential ing complicated expressions. A greater 
novelty was the use of a letter (d), not as a symbol for a number 
or magnitude, but as a symbol of operation. None of these 
novelties account for the far-reaching effect which this memoir 
has had upon the development of matliematical analysis. This 
effect was a consequence of the simplicity and directness with 
which the rules of differentiation were .stated. Whatever 
indistinctness might be felt to attach to the symbols, the processes 
for soh’ing problems of tangents and of maxima and minima 
were reduced once for all to a definite routine. 

27. This memoir was followed in 1686 by a second, entitled 

De geomeiria recondita et analysi indivisihilium atgue infinitorumf 
Develop- which Leibnitz described the method of using his 
meat new differential calculus for the problem of quadratures. 
of the This was the first publication of the notation fydx. 

calculus, mctliod was called calculus summatorius. 

The brothers Jacob (James) and Johann (Jolm) Bernoulli were 
able by 1690 to begin to make suhistantial contributions to 
the development of the new calculus, and Leibnitz adopted 
their word “ integral ” in 1695, same time adopting 

his symbol “ /.” In 1696 the marquis de I’Hospital published 
ihe first treati.se on the differential calculus with the title .'Analyse 
drs mfiniment petits pour V intdhgmce des ligne^ courhes. The 
few references to fluxions in Newton’s Principia (1687) must 
have been quite unintelligible to the mathematicians of the time, 
and the publication of the fiuxional notation and calculus by 
Wallis in 1693 w'as too late to be effective. Fluxions had been 
supplanted before they were introduced. 

The differential calculus and the integral calculus were rapidly 
developed in the writings of Leibnitz and the Bernoullis. Leibnitz 
(i695)was the first to differentiate a logarithm and an exponential, 
and John Bernoulli was the first to recognize the property 
possessed by an exponential (a^) of becommg infinitely great 
in comparison with any power (x^^) when x is increased indefinitely. 
Roger Coles (1722) was the first to differentiate a trigonometrical 
function. A great development of infinitesimal methods took 
place through the founding in 161)6-1697 of the “ Calculus of 
Variations by the brothers Bernoulli. 

28. The famous dispute as to the priority of Newton and 

Leibnitz in the invention of the calculus began in 1699 through 
Dispute public.ation by Nicolas Fatio de Duillier of a 

coa- tract in which he stated that Newton was not only the 
oeraing first, but by many years the first inventor, and insinu- 
priority. Leibnitz had stolen it. Leibnitz in his 

reply {Acta eruditorum, 1700) cited Newton’s letters and the 
testimony which Newton had rendered to him in the Principta 
as proofs of his independent authorship of the method. Leibnitz 
wjis especiall)' hurt at what he understood to be an endorsement 
of Duillicr’s attack by the Royal Society, but it w^as explained 
to him that the apparent approval w as an accident . The dispute 
was ended for a time. On the publication of Newton's tract 
De quadralura curvarum , an anonymous review of it, written, 
as has since been proved, by Leibnitz, appeared in the Acta 
eruditorum, 1705. The anonymous reviewer said: “Instead 
of the Leibnitzian differences Newton uses and always has 
used fluxions . . . just as Ilonorc Fabri in his Synopsis geomeirica 
substituted steps of movements for the method of Cavalieri.” 
rhis passage, when it became known in England, was understood 
not merely as belittling Newton by comparing him with the 
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obscure Fabri, but also as implying that he had stolen liis calculus 
of fluxions from Leibnitz. Great indignation was aroused ; 
and John Keill took orc^ision, in a memoir on central forces 
which was printed in the Philosophical Transactions for 1708, 
to affirm that Newton was without doubt the first inventor of the 
calculus, and that Leibnitz had merely changed the name and 
mode of notation. The memoir was published in 1710. Leibnitz 
wrote in 1711 to the secretary of the Royal Society (Hans 
Sloane) requiring Keill to retract his accusation. Leibnitz's 
letter was read at a meeting of the Royal Society, of which 
Newton was then president, and Newton made to the society 
a statement of the course of his invention of the fiuxional calculus 
with the dates of particular discoveries. Keill was requested 
by the society “ to draw up an account of the matter under 
dispute and set it in a just light.” In his report Keill referred 
to Newton’s letters of 1676, and said that Newton had there 
given so many indications of his method that it could have 
been understood by a person of ordinary intelligence. Leibnitz 
wrote to Sloane asking the society to stop these unjust attacks 
of Keill, asserting that in the review in the Ada eruditorum 
no one had been injured but each had received his due, submitting 
the matter to the cciult)' of the Royal Society, and slating that 
he was persuaded that NewTon himself would do him justice. 
A committee was appointed by the society to examine the 
documents and furnish a report. Their report, presented in 
April 1712, concluded as follows : 

“ The differential method is one and the same with the method of 
fluxions, excepting the name and mode of notation ; Mr Leibnitz 
calling those quantities diffetinics wliicli Mr New'toii calls moments 
or fluxions, and marking them vith the letter d, a mark not used by 
Mr Newton. And therefore ue take the proper (]u<‘stioti to be, not 
who invented thus or that methcul, but \^ho W'as the first mventor of 
the methorl ; and we believe that thube who have reputed Mr 
Leibnitz the first inventor, knew little 01 nolhmg of his correspond- 
ence with Mr Collins and Mr Oldenburg long before ; nor of Mr 
Newton's having that method above fifteen years before Mr. Leibnitz 
began to publish it in the Acta eruditorum of Leipzig. For which 
reasons we reckon Mr Newton the first inventor, and are of ojnnion 
that Mr Keill, in asserting the same, has been no way.® injurious to 
Mr Leibnitz." 

Tlie report with the letters and other documents was printed 
(1712) under the title Commercium epistolicuin D. Johannis 
Collins ei ahorum de analysi piomoia, jussu Societatis Regiae 
in lucem editum, not at first for publication. An account of tlie 
contents of the Commercium epistolicuin w^as printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1715. A second edition of the 
Commercium epistoUcum w^as published in 1722. I'lie dispute 
was continued for many years after tbc death of Leibnitz in 1716. 
To translate the words of Moritz Cantor, it “ redounded to the 
di.scredit of all concerned.” 

29. One lamentable consequence of the di.spute W'as a severance 
of British methods from continental ones. In Great Britain 
it became a point of honour to use fluxions and other 
Newtonian methods, while on the continent the ^^coa- 
notation of Leibnitz was universally adopted. This tiaeatai 
severance did not at first prevent a great advance in schools of 
mathematics in Great Britain. So long as attention 
was directed to problems in which there is but one 
independent variable (the time, or the abscissa of a point of a 
curve), and all the other variables depend upon this one, the 
fiuxional notation could be used as well as the differential and 
integral notation, though perhaps not quite so easily. Up to 
about the middle of the i8th century important discoveries 
continued to be made by the use of the method of fluxions. 
It was the introduction of partial differentiation by Leonhard 
Euler (1734) and Alexis (Taude Clairaiit (1739), and the develop- 
ments w'hicli followed upon the systematic use of partial differ- 
ential coefficients, which led to Great Britain being left behind ; 
and it was nut until after the reintroduction of continental 
methods into England by Sir John Ilcrschel, George Peacock 
and Charles Babbage in 1815 that British mathematics began 
to flourish again. Tlie exclusion of continental mathematics 
from Great Britain was not accompanied by any exclusion 
of Briti.sh mathematics from the continent. The discoveries 
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of BTX)ok Taylor and Colin Maclaurin were absorbed into the 
rapidly growing continental analysis^ and the more precise 
conceptions reached through a critical scrutiny of the true nature 
of Newton’s fluxions and moments stimulated a like scrutiny 
of the basis of the method of differentials. 

30. This method had met with opposition from the first. 
Christiaan Huygens, whose opinion carried more weight than 
OapMi- other scientific man of the day, declared 

tifui that the employment of differentials was unnecessary, 
to tho and that Leibnitz’s second differential was meaningless 
cMlcuiuM* (1691). A Dutch physician named Bernhard Nieu- 
wentijt attacked the method on account of the use of quantities 
which are at one stage of the process treated as somethings and 
at a later stage as nothings, and he was especially severe in 
commenting upon the second and higher differentials (1694, 1695). 
Other attacks were made by Michel Rolle (1701), but they 
were directed rather against matters of detail than against the 
general principles. The fact is that, although Leibnitz in his 
answers to Nieuwentijt (1695), and to Rolle indicated 

that the processes of the calculus could be justifir-d by the 
methods of the ancient geometry, he never expressed himself 
very clearly on the subject of differentials, and he conveyed, 
probably without intending it, the impression that the calculus 
leads to correct results by compensation of errors. In England 
the method of fluxions had to face similar attacks. George 
Berkeley, bishop and plnlosopher, wrote in 1734 ^ tract entitled 
The Analyst ; or a Discourse addressed to an Infidel Mathemaitcian, 
in which he proposed to destroy the presumption that the 
opinions of mathematicians in matters of faith are 
I* likely to be more trustworthy than those of divdnes, 
Tnveray"' cVmtending that in the much vaunted fluxional 
calculu!'. there are mysteries which are accepted 
unquestioningly by the mathematicians, but arc incapable of 
logical demonstration. Berkeley’s criticism was levelled against 
all infinitesimals, that is to say, all quantities vaguely conceived 
as in some intermediate state between nullity and finiteness, 
as he took Newton’s moments to he conceived. The tract 
occasioned a controversy which had the important consequence 
of making it plain that all arguments about infinitesimals must 
be given up, and the calculus must be founded on the method of 
limits. During the controversy Benjamin Robins gave an 
exceedingly clear explanation of Newton’s theories of fluxions 
and of prime and ultimate ratios regarded as theories of limits. 
In this explanation he pointed out that Newton’s moment 
(Ixiibnitz’s “ differential ”) is to be regarded as so much of the 
actual difference between two neighbouring values of a variable 
as is needful for the formation of the fluxion (or differential 
coefficient) (see G. A. Gibson, “ The Analyst Controversy,” 
Proc. Math. Soc., Edinburgh, xvii., J899). Colin Maclaurin 
published in 1742 a Treatise of Fluxions ^ in which he reduced 
the whole theory to a theory of limits, and demonstrated it by 
the method of Archimedes, 'I'his notion was gradually trans- 
ferred to the continental mathematicians. l.eonhard Euler 
in his Institutiones calculi differentialis (1755) was reduced to the 
position of one who asserts that all differentials are zero, but, 
as the product of zero and any finite quantity is zero, the ratio 
of two zeros can be a finite quantity which it is the business 
of the calculus to determine. Jean le Rond d’Alembert in the 
Encyclopedic meihodtque (1755, 2nd ed. 1784) declared that 
differentials were unnecessary, and that Leibnitz’s calculus was 
a calculus of mutually compensating errors, while Newton’.s 
method was entirely rigorous. D’Alembert’s opinion of Leibnitz’s 
calculus was expressed also by Lazare N. M. C-arnot in his 
Reflexions sur la mSiaphysique du calcul infinitesimal (1799) 
and by Joseph Louis de la Grange (generally called Lagrange) 
in writings from 1760 onwards. Lagrange proposed in his 
Theorie des fonctions analytiques (1707) to found the whole of the 
calculus on the theory of series. It was not until 1823 that a 
treatise on the differential calculus founded upon the method 
of limits was published. The treatise was the Resume des lefons 
. . . sur le .calcul infinitesimal of Augustin Louis Cauchy. 
Since that time it has been understood that the use of the 


phrase “ infinitely small ” in any mathematicsd ailment 
is. a figurative mode of expression pointing to a 
limiting process. In the opinion of many eminent 
mathematicians such modes of expre.ssion are umita. 
confusing to students, but in treatises on the 
calculus the traditional modes of expression are still largely 
adopted. 

31. Defective modes of expression did not hinder constructive 
work. It was the great merit of Leibnitz’s symbolism that 
a mathematician who used it knew what was to be 
done in order to formulate any problem analytically, matiemt 
even though he might not be absolutely clear as to the bmau of 
proper interpretation of the symbols, or able to render 
a satisfactory account of them. While new and varied •* 

results were promptly obtained by using them, a long time elapsed 
before the theory of them was placed on a sound basis. Even 
after Cauchy liad formulated his theory much remained to be 
done, both in the rapidly growing department of complex 
variables, and in the regions opened up by the theory of expan- 
sions in trigonometric series. In both directions it was seen 
thai rigorous demonstration demanded greater precision in 
regard to fundamental notions, and the requirement of precision 
led to a gradual shifting of the basis of analysis from geometrical 
intuition to arithmetical law. A .sketch ol the outcome of this 
movement — the “ arithmetization of analysis,” as it has been 
called — will be found in Function. Its general tendency has 
been to show that many theories and processes, at first accepted 
as of general validity, are liable to exceptions, and much of the 
work of the analysts of the latter half of the 19th century was 
directed to discovering the mo.st generiil conditions in which 
particular processes, frequently but not universally applicable, 
can be u.sed without scruple. 


III. Outlines of the Infinitesimal Calculus. 

32. The general notions of functionality, limits and continuity 
are explained in the article Function. Illustiations of the more 
immediate ways in which these notions present themselves in 
the development of the diflerential and integral calculus will be 
useful in what follows. 


33 . Let r be given as a function of x, or, more generally, let x 
and y be given as functions of a variable i. The first of these cases 
IS included in the second by putting x^t If certain 
conditions arc satisfied the aggregate of the points de- 
termined by the functional relations form a curve The „ 
first condition is that the aggregate of the values of f to 
which values of x and y correspond must be continuous, or, in other 
words, that these values must consist of all real numbers, or of all 
those real numbers winch lie between assigned extreme numliers. 
When this condition is satisfied the points are " ordered," and their 
order is determined by the order of the numbers t, supposed to be 
aiTanged in order of increasing or decreasing magnitude ; also 
there are two senses of description of the curve, according as t is 
taken to increase or to diminish. The .second condition is that 


the aggregate of the points which are determined by the functional 
relations must be " continuous." This condition means that, if 
anv point P determined by a value of t is taken, and any distance 5, 

however smaU, is r- - 

aggregate which 

R, R' are any points between Q and Q' 
than 5. The meaning of the word " between " in this statement 
is fixed by the ordering of the points. Sometimes additional con- 
ditions are imposed upon the functional relations before they are 
regarded ns defining a curve. An aggregate of points which satisfies 
the two conditions stated 
above is sometimes called a 
" Jordan curve." It by no 
means follows that every 
curve of this kind has a tan- 
gent. In order that the curve 
may have a tangent Tangeati. 
ac P it is necessary 
that, if any angle a, however 
small, is specified, a distance 5 
can be found such that when 
P is between Q and Q', and 
Pp and PQ' are le.ss than 6 , 
the angle RPR' is less tlian 

ft for all pairs of points R, R' which are between P and P, 
between P and O' (fig. 8 ). When this condition is satisfied y is a 
function of x which has a differential coefficient. The only way o 



Fig. 8. 
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finding out whether thi.s condition is satisfied or not is to attempt 
to form the difieiential coefficient. If the quotient of dilierences 
lias a liiiiil when Aa' tends to zero, y is a differentiable function 
of .1, and the limit in question is the dillerential coefficient. The 
derived lunctioii, or differential coethcieiil, of a function f{x) is 
always defined by the formula 
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Rules for the formation of differential coefficients in particular cases 
have been given in § 1 1 above. The definition of a differential 
coefficient, and the rules of differentiation, are quite independent of 
any geometrical inter ] >t elation, buch as that concerning tangents to 
a curve, and the tangent to a curve is properly defined by means of 
the differential coefficient of a function, not the differential co- 
efficient by means of the tangent. 

It may hajipen that the limit employed in defining the dillerential 
coefficient has one value when h approaches zero through positive 
values, and a different value when h approaches zero 
through negative values. The two limits are then called 
n/y^Mna "progressive” and “regressive” differential co- 

r^l^ 63 Biv 9 application s to dynamics, when a denotes 

amerea- ^ coordinate and t the time, drX/dt denotes a velocity If 
velocity is changed suddenly Die progressive differ- 
ential coefficient measures the velocity just after the 
change, and the regressive differential coefficient measures the 
\’elocity just before the change Variable velocities are properly 
ditfined by means of differential coefficients 

\11 geometrical limits may be specified m terms similar to those 
employed in specifying the tangent to a curve ; in difficult cases 
. they must be so specified Geometrical intuition may fail 

to answer the question of the existence or non-cxistencc 
of the appropriate limits. In the lust re.sort the definitions of many 
([uaiitities of geometrical imi)ort must be analytical, not geometrical. 
As illu.strations of this statement we may take the definitions of the 
areas and lengths of curves. We may not assume that every curve 
has an area or a length. To find out whether a curve ha.s an area 
or not, we must ascertain whether the limit exjiressed by 
exists. When tlic limit exi.sts the curve has an area, 'i’he definition 
of the integral is quite independent of any geometrical interpretation, 
'rile length of a curve again is defined by means of u limiting process. 
lA*t P, O be two points of a curve, and Rj, R.j, . . . R„ a set of 
intermediate pouits of the curve, supposed to be de.scnbed m the 
sense in which Q comes after P The points R are supposed to be 
reached succes.sively in the order of the suffixes when the curve is 
described in this sense. We lorm a sum of lengths of chords 
PR, + RiR-j + . . . + R») iQ 

If this sum has a limit when llie number of the points R is increased 
indefinitely and the lengths ot all the chord.s are diminished inde- 
finitely, this limit IS the length of the arc PQ. The limit 
Lengtnn same whatever law may l)e adopted for inserting 

o curves, intermediate ])omts R and diminishing the lengths 
of the chords. It appears from tins statement that the differential 
element of the arc of a curve is the length of the chord joming two 
neighbouring points. In accordance \Vith the fundamental artifice 
foi forming differentials (§§ <), lo), the differential element of arc ds 
may U' expressed by tJic formula 


of winch the right-hand member is really the measure of the distance 
betw'een two neighbouring points on the tangent. The square root 
must be taken to be positive. We may describe this differential 
element as bemg so much of the actual arc between two neighbouring 
jxiints as need be retained for the purjiose of forming the integral 
exiiression for an arc. This is a description, not a definition, because 
the length of the short arc itself is only definable by means of the 
integral expression. Similar considerations to tho.se ii.sed in defining 
the areas of plane figures and the lengths of plane curves are ap- 
plicable to the formation of expressions for differential elements of 
\ olume or of the areas of curved surfaces. 

34 In regard to differential coefficients it is an impoilant theorem 
tliat, if the derived function /'(a) vanishes at all points of an inlet vai, 
the function /(v) is constant in the interval. It follows 
//**/*”* that, if tw'o functions have the .same derived function 
IrJtion differ by a constant. Conversc-ly. mdefinite 

^ * integrals are mcletcTininate to the extent of an additive 

constant. 


3.S. The differential coefficient dvjdx, or the derived function 
/'(a), is Itself a function of x , and its differential coefficient is denoted 
. by /"(r) or d-vid.x-. In the .second of these notations 

difi - regarded as the symbol of an operation, that of 

differentiation w'lth respect lo x, and the index 2 means 
efficients ^^P^^ation is repealed. In like manner we may 

express the results of ii successive differentiations by 
or ])y d*>y/dx*'. Wlien the second differential coefficient 
exists, or the Brst is differentiable, we have the relation 




f{x+h)^2f{x)+f{A^h) 


(i-) 


he limit expressed by the right-hand member of this equation may 


exist in cases in which /'(a) does not exist or is not differentiable. 
The result that, when the limit here expressed can be shown to 
vanish at all jiomts of an interval, then /(v) must be a linear function 
of 1 in the interval, is important. 

Ihc relation (i.) is a particular case of the more general relation 

j /'"*(a) r- lun.^V' "[^/(^ f nh) - iif\{x+{u - i)h\ 

I . . j ( ^ (ff.) 

j A,s in the case of relation (i.) the limit expressed by the right-hand 
I member may exist although some or all of tlie derived luiietions 
/'(a), r(r), . . . (a) do not exist. 

I Corre.sponding to the rule lii. of § ii we have the rule for forming 
the «th differential coefficient of a product in the form 
I d'\tiv) _ d''v du )i{ri - i) d'hi d'< hi d'^u 

! dx» ' 1.2 i/a- i/a« ’ 


of opera • 
tloo. 


where the coefficients arc those of the expansion of (i+a)*' in 
powers of x {ti being a po.sitive integer). The rule is due to Leibnitz, 
{ibQ 5 )- 

Differentta/s of higher orders may be introduced in the .same way 
as the differential of the first order. In general when y-f{x), the 
nth differential d"y is defined by the eejuation 
d-y~-fi'‘^{x){dA)", 

in which dA is the (arbitrary) differential of a. 

When d/dx is legarded as a .single symbol of operation the symbol 
j dx represent.s the inverse oi>eration. If the former is denoted 
Dy D, the latter may be denoted by D“L D" means that 
the ojieration D is to be perfonned // limes in succession ; 

D“»' that the operation ol forming the indefinite integral 
is to be performed u times in succession. Leibnitz's 
course of tliought (§ 2.j) naturally led him to mquire after an inter- 
pretation of D” where ii is not an inleger. For an account of the 
researches to which this inauiry gave rise, reference may be made 
to the article by A. Voss in Eucy. d math H74a. Bd. ii. A. 2 (Leipzig, 
i8yo). 'I'he matter is referred to as “ fractional ” or ” generalized ” 
differentiation 

36 After the formation of differential coefficients the most im- 
portant theorem of the differential calculus is the iheorevi of inter- 
mediate value (“ theorem of mean 
v'ulue,” ” theorem of finite incre- 
ments," “ Relic's theorem,” are 
other na.mes for it) . This theorem 
may be explained as follows : 

Let A, B be two points ol a i urve y^f{A) 

(fig g). Then there is a point P between A 
and B at which the tangeui is i)arallel to 
the .secant AB, This theorem is exjiressed 

analytically m the .statement that if /'(a) is eontiniious between a 
and h, there is a value Vj of a between a and b which has the pro- 
perty expressed by the equation 

(1.) 



I'lG. 9. 


The value a, can be exprt'ssed in the form a 4 fl{h - a) where is a 
number between o and i. 

A slightly more general theorem was given by Cauchy (iHzj) to 
the effect that, if /'(a) and F'(a) are continuous between A^a and 
A - b, then there is a number 0 lietwTen o and 1 w^hich hos the property 
expressed by tlie equation 

F(f> ) -l'(tf )_F'{fl 4 -^(/)~ o)} 
f'{a + 0 {b-a)]' 

The theorem expressed by the relation (i.) was first noted by Rolle 
(1O90) for the case where f{\) is a rational integral function which 
vanishes when x-a and al'-o when x-b. The general theorem was 
given by Lagrange (1797) Its fundamental importance was Inst 
recognized by Cauchy (1823) It may be observed here that the 
i theorem of integral calculus expre.ssed bj' the equation 

F(fc) -F(a) = jy'{.x}(lA 

follows at once from the definition of an integral and the theorem of 
intermediate value, 

'I'he theoi'em of intermediate value may be generalized m tlie 
.statement that, if /(r) and all its differential coefficients up to the 
wth inclusive are continuous in the interval betw^een x-a and x-b, 
then there is a number b between o and i w'hich has the property 
exprcs.scd by the equation 

nh) -/(«) + (/. - a)f'(a) + <* ■ ">>(«) + . . . + 

+ ^ Oib - a) (J ) 


37. This theorem proNudes a mean.s for computing the values of a 
function at fioints near to an assigned point w'hen the value of the 
function and its differential coefficients at the assigned , 

point are known. The function is expressed by a termin- * 

ated .series, and, when the remainder tends to zero as n torero* 

increases, it may be transformed into an infinite .series. The theorem 
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was first fjiven by Brook Taylor in his Methodus Jncvementorum (1717) 
as a corollary to a theorem concerning finite differences. Taylor 
gave the expression for /(A' + r) in terms of /(a), /'(at), ... as an 
infinite senes proceedmg by powers of z. His notation was that 
appropriate to the method of fluxions which he used. This rule for 
expressing a function as an infinite serie.s is known as Taylor's 
theorem. The relation (i.), in which the remainder after n terms is 
put in evidence, was first obtained by Lagrange (1797). Another 
form of the remainder was given by Cauchy (1823) viz., 

The conditions of validity of Taylor’s expan.sion in an infinite scries 
have been investigated very completely by A. Pringsheim {Math, 
Ann, Bd. xhv., 1894). It is not sufficient that the function and all 
its differential coefficients should be finite at a =r a ; there must be a 
neighbourhood of a within which Cauchy’s form of the remainder 
tends zero as n increases (cf. Function). 

An example of the necessity of this condition is afforded by the 
function f{x) wliich is given by the equation 




(-1)“ 


1 ! I 4 


The sum of the series 


(1) 


(ii) 


Bxpan- 
sloas la 
power 
series. 


f{o) 4 a7'(o) 4 4 . . . 

is the same as that of the series 

^ x*e ~ . . . 

It i.s easy to prove that this is le.s.s than c ‘ when x lies between o and 
1, and also that /(a) is greatei than when x^ij 2 Hence the 
sum of the series (1 ) is not equal to the sum of the series (ii.) 

The particular case of Taylor's theorem in which a — o is often 
called Maclaurin’.s theorem, because it was first exphcitly stated by 
Cohn Maclaurm in his Treatise 0/ Fluvions (1742). Maclaurm like 
Taylor worked exclusively with the fluxional calculus, 

h'.xamples of expansions in senes had been known for some time. 
'I'lu* .series for log (i 4 a) was obtained by Nicolaus Mercator (1668) 
by expanding (i ■] a) ‘ by the method of algebraic 
division, and integrating the series term by term. He 
regarded his result as a “ (|uadrature of the hyperbola ’* 
Newton (1669) obtained the expansion of sin-^v by ex- 
panding (i -a‘^)~1 by the binomial theorem and integrat- 
ing the series term by term. James Gregory (1O71) gave the senes 
for tan ^a. Newton also obtained the series for sin a , cos a , and e-' 
by reversion of senes (1669), 'J'he symbol e for the base of the 
Napierian logarithms was introduced by Euler (1730). All these 
series can be obtained at once by Taylor’s theorem James Gregory 
found also the first few terms of the series for tan a and sec a ; the 
terms of these series may be lound successively by Taylor’s theorem, 
but the numerical coefficient of the general term cannot be obtained 
in this way. 

Taylor's theorem for the expansion of a function in a power .series 
was the basis of Lagrange’s theory of functions, and it is funda- 
mental also in the theory of analytic functions of a complex variable 
as dev^eloped later by Karl Weierstra.ss. It has also numerous 
apjdications to problems of maxima and minima and to analytical 
geometry. These matters are treated in the appropriate articles 
The forms of the coefficients in the senes for tan a and .sec x ca.n 
be expressed most simply m terms of a set 0/ numbers introduced by 
James Bernoulli in his treatise on probability entitled Ars Cmi- 
jer.landi (1713) These numbers B,, By, . . . called Bernoulli's 
numbers, are the coefficients .so denoted in the formula 


X , B, .. 

- T - - 4 —\xi 
2 2 ! 


4 ! b ! 


and they are connected with the sums of powers of Uie reciprocals of 
the natural numbers by equations of the type 


The function 






has been called Bernoulli's function of the wth order by J. L. Raabe 
(Crelle's J. f. Math. Bd. xlii., 1851). Bernoulli’s numbers and 
functions are of esjiecial importance in the calculus of finite differ- 
ences (see the article by D. Seliwanoff in Ency. d. math. PFias. Bd. 
i,, E., 1901). 

When A is given in terms of y by means of a power series of the form 
^'^y(Co 4 Ciy 4 Cay ^4 . . . ) {C^^o)=yf^{y), say. 

there arises the problem of expressing r as a power series in x. This 
problem is that of reversion of series. It can be shown that provided 
the absolute value of a is not too great, 


- __ 4. 


L" I 




{tm 




To this problem is reducible that of expanding y in powers of a when 
A and y are connected by an equation of the form 
y^a + xf{y), 

for which problem Lagrange (1770) obtained the formula 


= 04 




For the history of the problem and the generalizations of Lagrange’s 
result reference may be made to O. Stolz, Grundziige d. Diff. u. Int. 
Eechnung, T. 2 (Leipzig, 1896). 

38. An important application of the theorem of intermediate 
value and its generalization can be made to the problem of evaluating 
certain limits. If two functions 0 (a) and 0 (a) both 
vanish at a^o, the fraction 0(a) /0(a) may have a finite 
limit at a. This limit is described as the limit of an 
■' indeterminate form ” Such indeterminate forms were *' 

considered first by de I’HospiUil (1696) to whom the problem of 
evaluating the limit pre.sentcd itself in the form of tracing the curve 
0(a) /0(a) near the ordinate x = a^ when 
the curves y = 0(a) and y - 0(a) both cross 
the axis of a at the same point as this 
ordinate. In fig. 10 PA and QA represent 
short arcs of the curves 0, 0, chosen so 
that P and Q have the same abscissa. 

The value of the ordmate of the corre- 
sponding point R of the compound curve is 
giver by the ratio of the ordinates PM, 

(JM Dc 1 'Hospital treated PM and QM 
a.s " infinitesimal,” so that the equations 
PM : AM - 0'(a) and QM : AM - 0'(a) could 
be assumed to hold, and he arrived at the result that the " true 
value” of 0 (a)/ 0 (a) is 0'(a)/0'(a). It can be proved rigorou.sly that, 
if 0'(a) docs not vanish at a =a, while 0(a) -o and 0(^5 -^o, then 

0(a) ^ 0'(a) 

0 '(a)’ 

It can be proved further if that 0 "*(a) and 0"(a) are the differential 
coefficients of lowest order of 0(a) and 0(a) which do not vanish at 
A - a, and if m = «, then 


r 


/ 7 ” 

Fig. 10. 




lim.,,. 




Urn., 


••^-« 0 (.v) 0 «(a)* 

If m>M the limit is zero ; but if m<.n the function represented by 
the quotient 0(a)/0(a) " becomes infinite” at a -a. If the value of 
the function at a = a is not assigned by the definition of the function, 
the function does not exist at x - a, and the meaning of the statement 
that it ” becomes infinite ” is that it has no finite limit. The state- 
ment does not mean that the function has a value which we call 
infinity. There is no such value (see Function). 

Such indeterminate forms as that described above arc said to be 
of the form 0/0. Other indeterminate forms arc presented in the 
form o X 00 , or 1 or qo /co , or oj - oo . The most notable of the 
forms 1°® i.s lim.*- 0(1 4 a)^/-*, which is e. The case in which 0 (a) and 
0(i) both fend to become infinite at x~a is reducible to the case in 
which both the functions tend to become infinite when a is mcreased 
indefinitely. If 0'(a) and 0'(a) have determinate finite limits when 
A is increased indefinitely, while 0(a) and 0(a) arc detcrminately 
(positively or negatively) infinite, we have the result expressed by the 
equation 

0(.v)^lim.^^„0'(A) 

0 (A) hm.a.,,„; 0 '(A)’ 

For the meaning of the statement that 0(a) and 0(a) are determinate!/ 
infinite reference may be made to the article Function. The evalua- 
tion of forms of the type 00/00 leads to a scale of increasing ” m- 
finities,” each being infinite in comparison with the preceding. 
Such a scale is 

log A, . . . A, A", ... A", ... e*', ... A* ; 

each of the limits expres.sed by such forms as lim.^_ao0(A)/0(A), 
where 0(a) precedes 0(a) in the scale, is zero. The construction 
of such scales, along with the problem of constructing a complete 
scale, was discussed in numerous writings by Paul du Biois-Reymond 
(see in particular, Math. Ann, Bd. xi., 1877). For the general 
problem of indeterminate forms reference may be made to the article 
by A. Pringsheim in Ency, d. math, Wiss, Bd. ii., A. i (1899). 
Ftirms of the type 0/0 presented themselves to early writers on 
analytical geometry in connexion with the determination of the 
tangents at a double point of a curve ; forms of the type 00/00 
presented themselves in like manner in connexion with the deter- 
mination of asymptotes of curves. The evaluation of limits has 
innumerable applications in all parts of analysis. Cauchy's A ncUyse 
algdbrique (1821) was an epoch-making treatise on limits. 

If a function 0 (a) becomes infinite at a = a, and another function 
0(t) al.so becomes infinite at A = a in such a way that 0 (a)/0(a) 
has a finite limit C, we say that 0 (a) and 0 (a) become ” infinite 
of the same order.”. We may write 0 (a) -C0(a) 4 0,(a), where 
Um.j,,„0,(A)/0(A) =0, and thus 0i(A)^is of a lower order than 0 (a); 
it may be finite or infinite at A = a. If it is finite, we describe C 0 (a) 

XIV. 18 
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as the '■ infinite part " ol The resolution nt a function whi^ 

becomes infinite into an infinite part and a finite part can ^ 

ctiected by taking the iidinite part to be infinitt* o£ the same order 
as one of tlie functions m the scale wi itten above, or m some more 
comprehensive scale This resolution is the inverse of the process of 
evaluating an indeterminate form of the type - co 

For oxLiple lim.,, and equal to -i 

and the hinction - i)- 1 can be vxpiLudvd in a i>ower series 

(q The nature of a function of two or more variables, an 1 the 
meanings to be attached to continuity and limits m respe- 1 ol such 
functions, have been explained under Function, ihe 
PuactiouM theorems ol ditferential calculus which relate to such 
otaevermt functions are m general the same whether the number 
vaiiables is two or any greater number, and it will 
generally be convenient to state the theorems for two variables. 

40 I et M or f(x, y) denote a function of two variables a and y 
If we regard r as constant, tt or / becomes a function of one variable a, 
and we may seek to dilfereiiliate it with respect to a. 
Partial function of a is differentiable, the differential 

difteren- which i« formed in this way is called Uie 

tiatioa. differential coefficient " of m or / with respect to 

.1, and IS denoted by or HL The .symbol “ ? was appropriated 

for partial differentiation by C. G. ]. Jacobi (1841). It had before 
been written indifferently with “ d as a symbol of differentiation. 

Euler had written ior the partial diflerential coefficient of 

/ with respect to .v Sometimes it is desirable to put in evidence the 
variable which is treated as constant, and then the jiartial differential 

coefficient is written *’ " (li) *’ course is often 

adopted by writers on Therm cxlyn am ics. Sometimes the symbols 
d or c are dropped, and the partial differential coeflicient is denoted by 
or /,. As a definition of the partial differential coefficient we have 
the lormula 

?v /(A'4A,v)-/M.r) 

-h—- ■ 

In tlu' sauip way wc may form llic partial diflorcuUal coefficient with 
H'spect to V l>y treating a as a constant 

'riie introduction of partial differential coellicumts enables us to 
solve at once for a surface a problem analogous to the problem of 
tangents for a curve ; and it also enables us to take the first step in 
the solution of the problem of maxima and minima for a function 
of several variables. If the equation ol a .surface is expressed m the 
form y), the direction cosines ol the normal to the surface 

at Liny point are in the ratios - 1. If / is a maximum or a 

• ^ ox cv 

minimum at (v, y), then ?//0 a and of joy vanish at that point. 

In aiiphcations of the differential calculus to mathematical physics 
wc arc in general concerned with functions of three variables a, y, a, 
which represent the coordinates of a point ; and then considerable 
importance attaches to partial differential coefficieiils W'hich are 
formed by a particular rule. I,et F(a, v, a) be the function, P a pomt 
(a V ^), P' a neighbouring point (a + Ar, y 4 Av, z-o A^), and let As 
be’ the length of PP', The value ol F(4, r, s) at P may be denoteil 
shortly by F(P). A limit ol the same nature as a partial differential 
coefficient is expressed by the formula 

F(P 3 - F(P) 


hm 


coefficients /„ arc continuous at the point (a, 6 ) . Hence in this case 
the above equation can be written 

/{a 4 - /», b-¥k) - f{a, h) = A/^(a, b) 4 4 /^( 0 , 6 ) F R, 

where 

R R 

In accordance with the notation of differentials thi.s equation give.s 

Just as in the case of functions of one variable, dx and dy are arbitrary 
finite differences, and dj is not the difference of two values of /, but 
IS so much of this difference a.s need be retained for the purpose of 
forming differential coefficients. 

The theorem ol llie total differential is immediately applicable to 
the differentiation of imphoh functions. When y is a function of x 
wdiich IS giv'en by an equation of the form /(a, y) :^o, and it is eitlier 
impossible or inconvenient to solve this equation so as to express y 
as an explicit function of a, the differential coefficient dyfdx can be 
formed without solving the equation. We have at once 
dy _ _ bf /of 
dx hxl "by' 

This rule was knowm, in all essentials, to I'ermat and dc Slu.se before 
the invention of the algorithm of the diflerential calculus. 

An important theorem, first proved by Euler, is immediately 
deducible from the theorem of the total differential. 11 /(.i,r) is 
a homogeneous function of degiee n then 

?/ d/ ,, , 

r -- 4 -)v— --i//(r, r). 
ox \y ’ ’ 

The theorem is applicable to functions of any number of variables 
and IS generally known as Euler's theorem of homogeneous functions. 

42. Many problems m w’hich partial differential coefficients 
occur are simplified by the introduction of certain determinants 
called “ Jacobians " or "functional detcrminantb.'* jacobiaf^* 
They were introduced into Analysis by C. G. J. Jacobi 
[]. f. Math., Crelle, Bd. 22, 1841, p. 310). The Jacobian of 
Mj, . . . Un With respect to Aj, a.^, ... a^ is the determinant 


m which As is diminished indefinitely by bringing P' up to P, and P' 
IS supposed to approach P along a straight line, for example, the 
tangent to a curve or the normal to a surface The limit in question 
is denoted by vF/dh, in which it is understood that h indicates a 
direction, that of PP'. tf /, m, n are the direction cosines of the 
limiting direction of the Une PP', supposed drawn from P to P', then 

PF ,r'iF ?F f)F 
?h f'l oy Oz 

The operation of forming oF/dh is called " differentiation with respect 
to an axis " or " vector differentiation." 

41, The most important theorem in regard to partial differential 
coefficients is the theorem of Vie total differenHal. We may write down 
the equation 

Tbaoram fia ^k,b-yk)- f{a, h) f{a + h, b + k) - f{a, h + h) 

oitha ^f{a,h^^k)-^{a,h). 

^dSitranm continuous function of x when x lies between a 

and a + h and y-b^-k, and if further /, is a continuous 
function of y when y hes between h and b-yk, there exist 
values of 0 and r) which lie between o and i and have the properties 
expressed by the equations 

/(a 4 h, bi- k) - f{a, /> 4 kfjia + 6 h, fA), 
f{a, 4 A) - /(a, h) = A/jj,(a, b + ijk). 

Further, fjayffh, fc + A) and /,{a, b-hvk) tend to the limits U(a, b) 
and /^(a, b) when A and A tend to aero, provided the differential 


Bm, 



Bai 

Bao ■ ’ 

’ Ba„ 


biu 

bu„ 

Baj 

Ba.j ■ ' 

’ ' B t „ 

BMm 

Bm.. 

< Un 


BAo ' 

tUn 


in which the constituents of tlie rth row ate the i? partial differential 
coefficients of Ur with respect to the n variables a. 1 his determinant 
is expressed shortly by 

f'(Ui, Mo, . . Mt, ) 
a(Ai, A.^, . . A,.) * 

Jacobians possess many properties analogous to tliose of ordinary 
differential coefficients, for example, the following : — 


d(A,, X.j,' 
v{u„ Mg, . . Un ) 

Vo, . . y„) 

If H t unctions 


Wfi) ^ ri(A I) ■ 
0 (Ui, "a, ■ 


, 4 „) 




■ 1 »«) 

•, Vti) _ Wo, . . M„) 

X.J, . , A„)‘ 

variables (a„ a„, . . ., a„) 


arc 

w„) 


the 


d(A',j A'jj, . • . 

Mg, . . . Un) of n 

not iiidcpcadent, but are connected by a relation /(tq, m.^, . . 

- o, then 

^A„ A.^, A„) 

and, conversely, when this condition is satisfied identically 
functions m,, Mg, - . Wti are not independent. 

43. Partial differential coefficients ol the second and higher 
orders can be formed in the same way as those of the first order. 
F'or example, when there are two variables a. r, the first 
partial derivatives bfjdx and offby are functions of a and 
V, which wo may seek to differentiate partially with 
respect to x or t-’. 'J'he mo.st important theorem in re- 
lation to partial differential coefficients of orders higher 
than tlie first is the theorem that the values ol such 
coefficients do not depend upon the order in which the differentia- 
tions are jierformed. For example, we have the equation 




(!■) 


This theorem is not true witliout limitation. The conditions for its 
validity have been investigated very completely by H. A. Scliwar/. 
(see his L,cs. math. Abhandlungen, Bd. 2, Borlm, 1890, p. 27O. It 
is a sufficient, though not a nece.ssary, condition that all the differ- 
ential coe.fficients concerned sliould be continuous functions of a, y. 
In consequence of the relation (i.) the differential coefficients ex- 
pres.sed in the two members of this relation arc written 

dxdy ^ f>y(’A* 
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The differential coefficient 

in which p + q + r:=n, is formed by differentiating p times with 
reject to x, q times with respect to y, v times witli respect to -f, the 
differentiations being performed in any order. Abbreviated nota-’ 
tions are sometimes used in such forms as 


/ or 

f’X,y,z 

Differentials of higher orders are introduced by the deffning 
equation 




rrt 




in which the expression ( J 






+ . . . 


is developed by the binomial 

a 


theorem in the same way as if dx^ and dy— were numbers, and 
^ dx * 

(<lv)*'(i^y) replaced by When there are more than 

two variable.s the multinomial theorem must be used instead of the 
binomial theorem. 


The problem of forminj" the second and higher differential co- 
eflicient.s of tmphc.U functions can be solved at once by means of 
partial differential coefficients. For example, if i{x^ y) - o is the 
equation defining y as a function of we have 

dv‘^ \^'y) S dy dxty \dx/(}v^j' 

The differential expression X.dx + Yd/y, in which both X and Y are 
functions of the two variables x and y, is a total differential if there 
exists a function / of x and y which is such that 
dfldx^X.d/jdy^Y. 

When this is the case we have the relation 


dY/cx-dX/dv- (ii.) 

Conversely, when tld.s equation is .satisfied there exists a function / 
which is .such that 


df^-.Xd.\+Ydy. 

The expression \dx + Ydy in wliicli X and Y are connected by the 
relation (u.) is often described as a " perfect differential." The 
theory of the i>erfect differential can be extended to functions of n 
variables, and m this case there are ^n{n - i) such relations as (ii.). 

In the case of a function of two variables ,r, r an abbreviated 
notation is often adopted for differential coefheients. The function 
])cing denoted by we write 

ds d 2 d ^2 


p, q, s, t for 


rr' 5r?5y' 


Partial differential coc’fficients of the second order are important 
m geometry as expressing the curvature of .surfaces. Wfien a surface 
IS given by an equation ol the form 2-f{\, y), the lines of curvature 
are cletermiiied by the equation 
{(i ■yq^)s - pqt] I {(i ( f)r -(14 p'^)t}(lxdv 

- {(1 4 p‘^)s - pqv] {dx)’^^o, 
and the principal radii of curvature are the values of R which 
sati.sfy the equation 

R*(r; - i®) - R !(i -I- q^)r - 2pqs 4 (i f p‘^)t] ^(14 />^4 <7") 

4 (l 4 ^®4 9’^)* = o. 

44. The problem of change of variables was first considered by 
Brook Taylor in his Mefhodus incremcntorum. In the case con- 
t ^*^*^*’*^^ Taylor r is caressed as a function of z, and z 
Ar/"*! ^ function of r, and it is desired to express the differ- 

^ ential coefficients of with respect to x without eliminating 

2. 'riie result can be obtained at once by the rule.s for differentiating 
a product and a function of a function. We have 
dy _ dy ^ d2 
dx ~ dz dx' 


d^y _ dy ^ d-z d~y _ /dz\“ 
dx- dz dx'-^'^ d^- \dxj' 

^_dy d ‘'2 dz (P2 (Pv fdzy 

dx» dz dx “ d2 ‘^ ' dx ' d dz^ ‘ \ dx ) ’ 


The introduction of partial differential coefficients enables us to 
deal with more general cases of change of variables than that con- 
sidered above. If u,v are new variables, and x, y are connected with 
them by equations uf the type 

y^f^(u,v), (i.) 

while r is cither an explicit or an implicit function of a, we have the 
problem of expressing the differential coefficients of various orders of 
y with respect to x in terras of the differential coefficients of v with 
respect to u. We have 

- ^ / Y' 4 \ !( Y 4. \ 

dx \vu cv du) ! ^ f)e du / 


by the rule of the total differential. In the same way, by means of 
diff6reiitiaJs of higher orders, we may express rf®y/df;r®, and so on. 

Equations such a.s (i.) may be interpreted as effecting a transfer- 
motion by which a point {u, i;) is made to correspond to a point (x, y). 
The whole theory of transformations, and of functions, or differential 
expressions, winch remain mvariant under groups of transforma- 
tion.^ has been studied exhaustively by Sophus Lie (see, in particular, 
his Theorie der Tran$formationsgruppen,ijQiY>^\^^ 1888-1093). (See 
also Differential EguAxioNs and (Groups). 

A more general problem of change of variables is presented when 
it is desired to express the partial differential coefficients of a function 
V with respect to 4, y, ... in terms of those with respect to u, v . . , 
where u,v, . . , are connected with x, y, . . . by any functional 
relations. When there arc two variables a;, y, and u,v are given 
functions of x, y, we have 

Dv^0va« 

dV^dVdu 0V^ 

^ 0w0y'*"^ay* 

and the differential coefficients of higher orders are to be formed by 
repeated applications of the rule for differentiating a product and 
the rules of the type 

a du d ?v ? 

04 ^04 0U "*"04 0ii* 

When 4, y arc given function.s ol u,v . we have, instead of the 
above, such equations as 

0 W 04 011 "** 0 y a« ' 

and aV/a4, av/ay can be found by solving these equations, pro- 
vided the Jacobiap d{x,y)/d{u,v) is not zero. The generaUzation 
of lliis method for the case of more than two variables need not 
detain us. 

In cases like tliat here considered it is sometimes more convenient 
not to regard the equations connecting 4, y with m, i' as effecting a 
point transformation, but to consider the loci n= const., const. 
a.s two " families " of curves. Then in any region of tlie plane of 
(4, )’) m which tlic Jacobi^ d{x, y)ld[u, v) does not vanish or become 
infinite, any point (4, y) is uniquely determined by the values off# 
and V which belong to the curves of the two families that pass through 
tlie pomt. Such variables as «, v are then described as curvilinear 
coordinates " of the point. Tliis method is applicable to any number 
of variables. When the loci w = const., ... intersect each other at 
nght angles, the variables are " orthogonal " curvihnear coordinates. 
'J'hree-dimensional .systems of sucli coordinates have im]X)rtant 
applications in mathematical physics. Reference may be made 
to G. Lame, Lemons sur les coordonnhs curvihgnes (Paris, 1859), and 
to G. Darboux, Lemons sur les coordonn 6 es cunnUgnes §t sysUmes 
orthogonaux (Paris, 1 898) 

When such a coordinate as i# is connected with 4 and y by a 
functional relation of the form /( 4 ,y, n) -o the curves «=const. 
are a family ol curves, and this lamily may lie sucli that no two 
curves of the family have a common point When this is not the 
case the jx)ints in which a curve /( 4 , r, «)=o is intersected by a 
curve /( 4 , y, M 4 Au) -o tend to limiting positions as Au is diminished 
indefinitely. The locus of these limiting position.y is the " envelope " 
of the family, and in general it touches all the curv^es of the family. 
It is easy to see that, if u, v are the parameters of two families of 
curves which have envelopes, the Jacobian 0 ( 4 , r)/ 0 (M, r) vanishes 
at all points on these envelopes. It is easy to see also tliat at any 
point where the reciprocal Jacobian d{u,v)ld{x,y) vanishes, a curve 
of the family u touches a curve of the family v. 

If three variables 4, v, z are connected by a functional relation 
/( 4 , v,^)=o, one of them, 2 say, may be regarded as an implicit 
function of the other two, and the partial differential coefficients of z 
witli respect to x and y can be formed by the rule ol the total differ- 
ential. We have 

04 04/ si’ Sv ^ ' 

and there is no difficulty in proceeding to expres.s the higher differ- 
ential coefficients. There arises the problem of expressing the partial 
differential coefficients of x with re.spect to v and in term.s of those 
of z with respect to 4 and y. The problem is known as that of 
" changing the dependent variable." It is solved by applying the 
rule of the total aiffercntial. Similar considerations arc applicable 
to all cases in which n variables are connected by fewer than n 
equations. 

45. Taylor’s theorem can be extended to functions of several 
variables. In the case of two variables the general for- Exteazloa 
mula, with a remainder after n terms, can be uxitten ©/ r«y/or'a 
most simply in the form tb99nm, 

/(a I h, h 4 A) =/(a, b) ■^df(a, b) +,J,rfV(o. *)+... 


+ I') ' rf'7(a + eh, b+ek), 




in which 
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The last expresjsion is the remainder after n terms, and in it 0 
denotes some particular number between o and i. The results for 
three or more variables can be written in the same form. The ex- 
tension of Taylor's theorem was given by Lagrange (1797) \ the 
jorm written above is due to Cauchy (1823). For the validity of the 
theorem in this form it is necessary that all the differential co- 
efficients up to the wth should be continuous in a region bounded by 
x—a±h, y=6 4 A'. When all the differential coefficients, no matter 
how high the order, are continuous in such a region, the theorem leads 
to an expansion of the function m a multiple power series. Such 
expansions are just as important in analysis, geometry and mechanics 
as expansions of functions of one variable Among the jiroblems 
which are solved by means of such expansions are the problem of 
maxima and minima for functions of more than one variable (see 
Maxima and Minima). 

4b. In treatises on the differential calculu ^ much space is usually 
devoted to the differential geometry of curves and 
surfaces. A few remarks and results relating to the 
vurv 98 . differential geometry of plane curves arc set down here. 

(i ) 1ft// denotes the angle which the radius vector drawn from 
Die origin makes with the tangent to a curve at a jxiint wlio.^e polar 
coordinates are r, 0 and if p denotes the perpendicular Irom the 
origin to the tangent, then 

cos i// -dfj(h, sin =zfdd!ds=plr, 

where ds denotes the element of arc. The curve may be determined 
by an equation connecting p with r. 

(u ) The locus ot the foot oi the j^erpendicular let fall from the 
origin upon the tangent to a curve at a point is called the pedal of the 
curve with respect to the origin. The angle \p for the pedal is the 
same as the angle for the curve. Hence the {p,r) equation of the 
jiedal can be deflucecl. If the pedal is regarded as the primary curve, 
the curve ol whicli it is the pedal is the “ negative pedal of the 
primary. We may have pedals of pedals and so on, also negative 
pedals of negative pedals and so on. Negative pedals are usually 
determined as envelopes. 

(lii.) If 0 denoles the angle which the tangent at any point makes 
with a fixed line, we have 

=p'^ -f {dp{d<py\ 

(iv.) The " average curvature " of the arc As of a cui*ve hetv'een 
two points IS measured by the quotient 

A0 

A.^ I 

where tlie upright lines denote, as usual, that the absolute value of 
the includccl expression is to be taken, and 0 is the angle which the 
tangent makes with a fixed line, so that A0 is the angle between the 
tangents (or normals) a1 the points. As one of the points moves up 
to coincidence with the other this average curvature tends to a limit 
which is the “ curvature " of tlie curve at the fioint. It is denoted 
by 

d(f) I 


Sometimes the upright lines are omitted and a rule of .signs ir. given • — 
Let the arc s of the curve lie measured from some j^ioint along the 
curve in a chosen sense, and let the normal be drawn lowards that 
side to which the curve is concave ; if Ihe normal is directed towards 
the left of an observer looking along the tangent in the chosen sense 
of description the curvature is reckoned positive, in the contrary 
case negative. The differential d(f> is often called the ” angle of 
contingence." In the 14th century the size of the angle between a 
curve and its tangent seems to have been .seriou.sly debated, and 
the name " angle of contingence " was then given to the supposed 
angle. 

(v ) The curvature of a curve at a point is the same as that of a 
certain circle which touches the curve at the f>omt, and the “ radius 

of curvature" p is the radius of this circle. Wc have 

The centre of the circle is called the " centre of curvature " ; it is 
the hinitmg position of the point of intersection of the normal at the 
point and normal at a neighbouring point, when the second point 
moves up to coincidence with the first. If a circle is described to 
intersect the curve at the point P and at two other points, and one of 
these two points is moved up to coincidence with P, the circle touches 
the curve at the point P and meet.s it in another point ; the centre of 
the circle is then on tlic normal. As the third point now moves up 
to coincidence with the centre of the circle moves to the centre of 
curvature. The circle is then said to " osculate " the curve, or to 
have " contact of the second order " with it at P. 

(vi.) The following are formulae for the radius of curvature : — 



(vii.) The points at which the curvature vanishes are " jx)ints of 
inflection." If P IS a ix)int of inflection and Q a neighliouring point. 


then, a.s Q moves up to coincidence with P, the distance from P to 
the point of intersection of the normals at P and Q becomes greater 
than any distance that can be assigned. The equation which gives 
the abscissae of the points m which a straight line meets the curve 
being expressed in the form /(x) =0, the function /(x) has a factor 
(x -^0)'*, where x^, is tbe abscissa of the point of inflection P, and the 
line is the tangent at P. When the factor {x - a,,) occurs (w + 1) times 
in /(x), the curve is said to have " contact of the Mth order " with the 
line. There is an obvious modification when the line is parallel to 
the axis ol y. 

(viii.) The locus of the centres of curvature, or envelope of the 
normals, of a curve is called the " evolute.” A curve which has a 
given curve as evolute is called an " involute ” of the given curve. 
All the involutes are " parallel " curves, that is to say, they are such 
that one is derived from another by marking off a constant distance 
along the normal. The involutes are " orthogonal Irajectoricb " of 
the tangents to the coiuiuon evolute. 

(ix.) The equation of an algebraic curve of the wth degree can be 
expressed in the form 4 4 - . . . where is a 

constant, and Ur is a homogeneous rational integral function of a,>' 
of the rth degree \\'’hen the ongin i.s on the curve, vanishes, and 
Uy ~o represents the tangent at the origin. If iq also vanishes, the 
origin is a double point and u., ~o represent.s the tangents at the origin. 
If has distinct factors, or is of the form <i{y -p-[X){y -p.^), the 
value ol )' on cither branch ol the curve can be expressed (for jx>ints 
sulhciently near the origin) in a power series, which is either 
pyX 4- \qyX“ 4- . . . , or p,,x 4 - \q,pc^ 4- . . ., 
where //j, . . . and i/.^, . . . are determined without ambiguity. If 
and p., are real the two branches have radii of curvature py,p.j 
dcteriTimed by the formulae 

^=|(i +/>.■-■) \l. ■ “|(i+M’U 

P\ \ ' P-> I I 

When p^ anrl p,^ arc imaginary the origm is the real point of inter- 
section ol two imaginary branches. In the real figure of the curve it is 
an ii>olatcd point. If Un is a square, a(v -/>A')", the origin is a cusp, 
and m general there is not n series for -i' in integral powers of x, which 
is valid in the neighbourhoofl of the origin. The lurtlier investigation 
of cusps and multiple jximtb Ixdongs rather to analytical geometry 
and ihe theory of algebraic functions than to tlifleruntial calculus. 

(x ) When the ecjuation of a curve is given m the form «„ 4 w, 4 ... 
4 - 14 ,, ,4w„“0 wheie the notation is the same as that in (ix ), the 
factors of w„ detennine the directions of the asymptotr^. If these 
factors are all real and distinct, there is an asyinjitoU* corresponding 
to each factor. If =L,L._, . . . L„, where L,,...are linear m 
A,v, we may resolve Ju„ into partial fractions according to the 
Jormula 

«„_i A, A„ A„ 

Un L| L.^ L„ 


and then L, 4 A, =0, L.^ 4 Aj-o, ... are the equations of the asymp- 
totes. When a rcAl factor of is repeated we may have two parallel 
asymjiioles or we may have a "paratiolic asymptote." Sometimes 
the parallel asymptotes coincide, as in the curve x~{x- “a'^) - a*, 
where a- -oistheonly realasymjitote. The whole theory o I a.symjitotes 
belongs properly to’ analytical geometry and the theory of algebraic 
functions. 

47 . The formal definition of an iiilegrtil, the theorem ol I lie 
existence of the integral for certain classes of functions, a list of 
classes of " integrable " 1 unctions, exten.sions of the notion 
of integration to functions which become infinite or in- 
ileterminate, and to cases in which the limits of integra- 
tion become infinite, the definitions of multiple integrals, and the 
possibility of defining functions by means ol definite integrals — all 
these matters have been considered in Function. The dctinition of 
integration has been explained in § 5 above, and the results of some 
of the ainiplest integrations have been given in § 12. A few theorems 
relating to integrations have been noted m §§ 34, 35, 36 above. 

48. The chief methods for the evaluation of 

integrals are the method of integration by parts, and the . . . 

introduction of new vanables. 

From the equation d{uv) =udv +vdu we deduce the equation 


Integral 

cnicutua. 


or, as it may be written 


Ju^dx^uv-jv 


dx, 


j uwdx = u I wd.x ” 


This is the nile of " integration by parts." 
As an example we have 


/ xc'^dx =x - dx = { - - 
J a a \a a- 




When we introduce a new variable z in place of at, by means of an 
equation giving a in terms of z, wc express f{x) m terms of Let 
0 (c) denote the function of z into which /(a) is transformed. Then 
from the equation 

, dx. 
dx= . dz 
dz 
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I f{x)dx = 


integrm* 
Hon in 
tenaw of 
element- 
mry func- 
tions. 


As an example, in the integral 

Js/(I -l/^dx 

put =:sin r ; the integral becomes 
J cos z . cob zdz - ji(i i cos 2z)dz -- 4 (i + ^ sin 2z) ^ \{z + sin z cos z). 

49. The indefinite integrals of certain classes of functions can be 
expressed by means of a finite number of operations of addition or 
multiplication in terms of the so-called *' elementary " 
functions. The elementary functions arc rational alge- 
br^c functions, implicit algebraic functions, exponentials 
ana logarithms, trigonometrical and inverse circular 
functions. The following are among the classes of 
functions whose integrals involve the elementary functions 
only : (i.) all rational functions ; (ii.) all irrational functions 
of the form (/(;»*, r), where / denotes a rational algebraic function 
of X and y, and y is connected with x by an algebraic equation of the 
second degree ; (in.) all rational functions of sin x and cos x ; (iv.) all 
rational functions of c* ; (v.) all rational integral functions of the 
variables at, e''*, . . . sin ntx^ cos wat, sm nx, cos «a', ... in 
which flt, fct, . . . and m, w, . . . are any constants. The integration 
of a rational function is generally eflected by resolving fhe function 
into partial fractions, the function being first exjiressed as the 
quotient of two rational integral functions, ('orresponding to any 
simple root of the denominator there is a logarithmic term in the 
integral. If any of the roots of the denominator are repeated there 
are rational algebraic terms in the integral. The operation of re- 
solving a fraction into partial fractions requires a knowledge of the 
roots of the denominator, but the algebraic i)art of the integral can 
always be found without obtaining all the roots of the denominator. 
Reference may be made to C. Hermitc, Cours d’analyse, Paris, 1873. 
The integration of other functions, which can be integrated in terms 
of the elementary functions, can usually be effected by transforming 
the functions into rational functions, possibly after preliminary 
integrations by parts. In the case of rational functions of x and a 
radical of the iorm {ax'^ + bx + c) the radical can be reduced by a 
linear substitution to one of the forms .^/{a- Jx'^ - a'), ^^(A^^ + a-). 
The substitutions AT = a bin A -a sec AT -a tan are then effective 
in the three cases. By these substitutions the subject of integration 
becomes a rational function of sm 0 and cos $, and it can be reduced 
to a rational function of t by the substitution tan —t. There arc 
many other substitutions by which such integrals can be determined. 
Sometimes we may have information as to the functional character 
of the integral without being able to determine it. For example, 
when the subject of integration is of the form {ax*+bx^ 4 ca;^ + f/A' -f e) - i 
the integral cannot be expressed explicitly in terms of elementary 
functions. Such integrals lead to new functions (see Function). 

Methods of reduction and substitution lor the evaluation of in- 
definite integrals occupy a considerable space in text-books of the 
integral calculus. In regard to the functional character of ilie 
integral reference may be made to G. H. Hardy's tract. The In- 
te^vation of Functions of a Sin\>lc Variable (Cambridge, 1905), and to 
tile memoirs there quoted. A few results are added here 

(i ) J(^“ + a)-^dx - log {x -f (a- + a) f ) . 

(ii.) / , ,, can be evaluated bv the substitution 

J “/’) \ 

dx 


x - p = l/v, and 
entiating (« - 


, , , , can be deduced by diller- 

I (X ~ p}'\/(ax- + 2 bv c) ^ 

times with respect to />. 

7 ■ ~ a — r ~ \ can be reduced by the sub- 

(ar- -h 2 / 5 a' H 7) + 2&Ar 4 c) 

stitution y- -= (ax- + -zbx 1 f)/(oA'’-^ 4 2px 4 7) to the form 

dy 


(lii.) 


h 


aC 

J - 


V-i) 


4 B 


./ 




where A and B are constants, and X, and \ are the two values of \ 
for which (a - Xa)A'^ 4 2(& - Xj 9 )A 4 r - X7 is a perfect square (see 
A. G. Greenhill, J Chapter in the Integral Calculus, T.ondon, 1888). 

(iv.) jAr'"(aA'* -{-hydx, in which m, «, p are rational, can be reduced, 
by putting ax*^^ht, to depend upon J/7(i 4 /)'v/f If p is an integer 
and q a traction rjs, we put t-u". If <7 is an integer and p -rfs we put 
J \ t =u\ If p -tq IS an integer and p — rfs we put i 4 f —tu*. These 
integrals, called " binomial integrals,” were investigated by Newton 
(De quadratura curvarum). 

(v.) [ - log tan-, (vi.) f — - log (tan x 4 sec x ) . 

' ' Jsinx 2’ ' \/cosA ' 

(vii.) je^=^ sin (h' -i a)dx - (a' + b-y^e"^^ \a .sm (bx 4 a) - 6 cos (hx 4 a)}. 

( viii.) J sin”‘ v co.s« x dx can be reduced by differentiating a function 
of the fonii sin'' x cosv x ; 




d sin A? 
dx cosv X ' 


1 

cosv 


qmn-x 
■^x ^ cos^ ^^x ' 


Hence 


/ dx_^ sir 
cos" A ~(n - i)< 


sin V 
)cos" 


I - 

COS7 

:!/, 


-^X cos^ 


dx 

cos"”* 


(ix.) 


srsf^xdx 


J 0 


COS*"Af<fAf = 


/: 

"■’/r ^ 

) \ (I 4^008 at)" reduced by one of the substitutions 


siti^”^'^xdx 


_ 

J 0 


COS*"‘^>ArrfAr 



, (ft an integer). 




^ ^ ^ 4 COS X , 4 cos X 

COS0- — -- ,coshu = 

I 4 e cos at’ i 4 fco.sA’ 

of which the first or the second is to be employed according as 
tf-c or :• 1. ” 

50, Among the integrals of transcendental functions New tnn- 
which lead to new transcendental functions we may notice scendents. 


P' dx 

j iog,'°d „ 


called the ” logarithmic integral,” 
the integrals 


and denoted by ” Li at,” also 

y~^-dx. 

" oc 

called the sine integral ” and the " cosine integral,” and denoted by 
Si X and *' Ci a*,” also the integral 


P sin A 

J / ^ 


dx and 


/:• 


dx 


called the ” error-function integral,” and denoted by ” Erf at.” 
All these functions have been tabulated (see Tables, Mathematical). 

51. New functions can be introduced also by means of the definite 
integrals of functions of two or more variables with re- 
sjiect to one of the variables, the limits of integration 
being fixed. Prominent among such functions are the 
Beta and Gamma functions expressed by the equations 


Euterlmn 

integrals. 


B(/, m) = j x’-^i -Ar)"‘-i^Ar, 
J 0 


When w is a positive integer !'(« 4 i) - « ! . The Beta function 
(or ” I'.ulerian integral of the first kind ”) is expressible m terms of 
(iamma functions (or ” Eulerian integrals of the second kind ”) by 
the formula 

B(/, f«).r(/4w)=r(/).r(m). 

The Gamma function satisfies the difference equation 

. r(A' 4 l)=:Ar(A), 

and also the equation 

r(A') . r(i - at) = tt/ sin (a't), 
with the particular result 

Thenumbtr 

IS called ” Euler's constant,” and is erjual to the limit 


lim.n.< 


■[(■ 


-lognj; 


14 i 4 i 4 .. 

its value to 15 decimal places is 0-577 215 664 901 532. 
The function log r(i 4 v) can be expanded in the series 

log l’(i + a) = i log(^. 


,.)-iiogJ;^A+{i + r(i)}A 


where 




s. 


Ur+1 I ^2r+l 4 1 " 


and the scries for logr(i4Ar) converges when .v lies between -i 
and I. 

52. Definite integrals can sometimes be evaluated when the limits 
of integration are some particular numbers, although 
the corresponding indefinite integrals cannot be found. 

For example, we have the result ^ 


I ^(i - x^) i log xdx = - Jtt log 2, 


although the indefinite integral of (i -A'*)~MogA cannot be found. 
Numbers of definite integrals are expressible in terms of the trans- 
cendental functions mentioned in § 50 or in terms of Gamma functions. 
For the calculation of definite integrals we have the following 
methods : — 

(i.) Differentiation with respect to a parameter. 

(ii.) Integration with respect to a parameter. 

(iii.) Expansion in infinite series and integration term by term, 
(iv.) Contour integration. 

The first three methods involve an interchange of the order of two 
limiting operations, and they are valid only when the functions 
satisfy certain conditions of continuity, or, in case the limits of 
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integration are infinite, when the functions tend to zero at infinite* 
distance, in a sufficiently high order (see Function). The method 
of contour integration involves the introduction of complex variables 
(see Function : Complex Variables). 

A few results are added 


(i-) 


.) [ ^^x = 
;o 1+^' 


(I 


(ii.) I dx — 7 r{Lot UTT — coibw), {o<aorb<i), 

Jo 

(Ui.) 

' sin-aTT^ ' 

(iv.) j ^ jx .c ^ dx - -y 

. l' l - dx , , TT 

sinmA' ,/ I ^ J\ 

(vii.) - 2a cos A a^)d\ -o or sir log a according as a<or>i, 

(Viu) 

Jo 




, , / cos ax - cos b\ . , b 

(X..)j^ ,v 

(xii.) I”"’"-' .. |„g,„, 

Jo ^ 


(xiu.) j r-’'“ 

w/r - J ^ x~'^ xdr = 

53. d he meaning of integration of a function of n variables through 
a domain of the same number of dimensions is explained in the 


Multiple 

Integrals, 


article I'Uncijon. In the case of two variables x^y we 
integrate a function /(i,.v) over an area : in the case of 


three variables .r, r,* we integi'ale a function f{x,v,c) 
through a volume 'J'he integral of a function f{A\y) over an area in 
the jilaiie of {x , v) is denoted bv 

J'J/(a, v)d\(lv. 

I'hc notation refers to a metliod of evaluating the integral. We may 
sin)]K)S(’ the area divided info a ver.y large number of very small 
rertangli's by lines parallel to the axes. Then wc multiply the value 
ol / at any j»oint within a rectangle by the measure of the area of the 
rectangh', sum for all the rectangles, and pass to a limit by increasing 
the number of rectangles indefinitely and diminishing all their sides 
indefinitely. The process is usually effected by summing first for all 
the rectangles which lie iii a strip lietwecn two lines parallel to one 
axis, say the axis of v, and afterwards for all the strips. This process 
is eiiuivalent to integrating /(a, y) with respect to y, keeping a con- 
stant, and taking certain functions of a as the limits of integration 
for r. and then integrating the result with respect to x between 
constant limits. The integral obtained in this way may be written 
in such a form as 


J W,r)dfv|, 

J n ^ -Vil.) I 


and is called a " relocated integral.'* The identification of a .surface 
integral, such as |')/(v, 3 ')^/ay/v, with a repeated integral cannot 
always tie made, but implies that the function .satisfies certain 
condition.s of continuity. In the same way volume integrals are 
usually evaluated by regarding them as repeated integrahi, and a 
volume intfgial is written in the form 

JfI/('V, y, z)(ixdv(h. 

Integrals sucli as surface and volume integrals are usually called 
** multiple integrals.'’ Thus we have “ double " integral " triple " 
integrals, and so on. In contradistinction to multiple ititegrals the 
ordinary integral of a function of one variable with re.spect to that 
variable is called a" simple " integral. 

A more general type of .surface integral may be defined by taking 
an arbitrary surface, with or without an edge. We suppose m the 
Surface surface i.s clo.sed, or has no edge. We 

integrals. niark a large number of points on tlie surface, and 
draw tlic tangent yilancs at all these points. These 
tangent planes form a polyhedron ha\dng a large number of face.s, 
one to each marked point ; and we may choose the marked points 
eo that all the linear dimensions of any face are less than some 
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arliitrarily chosen length. We may devise h rule for increasing the 
numoer of marked points indefinitely and decreasing the lengths of 
all the edges of the polyhedra indefinitely. If the sum of the areas 
of the faces tends to a limit, this limit is the area of the surface. If 
we multiply the value of a function / at a point of the surface by the 
measure of the area of the corresponding lace of the polyhedron sum 
lor all the faces, and pass to a limit as before, the result is a surface 
integral, and is written 

. ///^s. 

The extension to tlic case of an open surface bounded 
by an edge presents no difficulty. A line mtegral taken , 
along a curve is defined in a similar way, and Ls written Izitegrala, 
jfds 

where ds is the element of arc of the curve (§ 33). The direction 
cosines of the tangent of a curve are dxfcU, dy/ds, dxjds, and line 
integrals usually present tliomseives in tlic form 


/(■' 


dx dy dt 

-f- V-j -f Wj^ 

as ds ds 


^ds or j,{udx + vdy + wdjs). 


im 


In like manner surface integrals usually present themselves in the 
form 

J/(/^ + 

where I, m, n are the direction cosines of the normal to the surface 
drawn in a specified sen.se. 

'riie area of a bounded portion of the plane of {x, y) may be ex- 
pre.ssed either as 

ij{xdy-ydA), 

or as 

jjdvdv, 

the former mtegral being a line integral taken round the boundary of 
the portion, and the latter a surface integral taken over the area 
within this boundary. In fonning the line mtegral the boundary is 
supposed to be de.scribed in the positive sen.se, .so tliat tlie included 
area is on the lett hand. 

53a. We have two theorem.s of transformation connect- Theorems 
mg volume integrals with surface iniegrals and surface o/Oreea 
integrals with line integrals. The first theorem, called anrf 
“ Green's theorem," i.s expressed by the equation Stokes. 

^ V Oy 

where the volume integral on the left is taken through the volume 
within a closed surface S, and the surface integral on the right is 
taken over S, and /, n denote the direction cosines of the normal 
to S drawn outwards. There is a corresponding theorem for a closed 
curve in two dimen.sious, viz., 

the sense of description of s being the positive sen.se. This theorem 
IS a particular case of a more general theorem called "Stokes's 
theorem." I.et denote the edge of an open .surface S, and let S be 
covered with a netwoik of ounces so that the meshes of the network 
are neaily plane, then we can choose a sen.se ol description of the 
edge of any mesh, and a rorre.spondmg .sense for the normal to S at 
any point within th(' mesh, so that these senses arc related like the 
directions ol rotation and translation in a right-handed .screw. This 
convention fixes the .sense of the normal (/, m, n) at any point on S 
when the .sense of description of s i.s chosen. II the axes of .v, y, i are 
a right-handed .system, we have Stoke.s’s theorem in the form 

where the integral on the left is taken round tiie curve s m the 
chosen sense. When thi* axes are iell-handed, we may either reverse 
the sen.se ol /, w, n and maintain the formula, or retain the sense of 
/, wi, ;/ and change the sign of the right-hand member ol the equation. 
For the validity of the theorems of Green and Stokes it is in general 
neees.sary that the functions involved should r>atisfy certain con- 
ditions of coutiuuity. For example, in Green's theorem the diffei- 
ential coclTicients must be continuous witliin 

S. Further, there arc restrictions upon the nature of the curves or 
surfaces involved. For example. Green’s theorem, as here .stated, 
applies only to simply-connected regions of space. The correction 
for multiply-eoimected regions is important m several physical 
tlieories. 

54. The proces.s of changing the variables in a multiple integral, 
such as a surface or volume integral, is divisible into two .stages. It 
i.s necessary in the first place to determine the differential 
element expressed by the product of the differentials of the " 

first set of vaiiables in terms of the differentials of the ^*"®“** 
.second set of variables. It is necessary in the .second place 
to determine the limits of integration which must be cm- ^ , 
ployed when the integral in terms of the new variables i.s 
evaluated as a repeated integral. The first part of the problem is 
solved at once by the introduction of the Jacobian. If the variables 
of one .set are denoted by .r,, x,^, . . a",,, and those of the other 
set by Wg, ■ • Wn. we have the relation 

dx^dx^ . . . dXn^ -. 7 . ’ .1 • • dii.du,^ . . . 

c(Uj, Un, . . ., ‘ “ 
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In regard to the second stage of the process the limits of iategration 
mast be detcnnioed by the rule that the integration with respect to 
the second set of variables is to be taken through the same domain 
as the integration with respect to the first set. 

For example, when we have to integrate a function f{x^ y) over the 
area within a circle given by and we introduce polar 

coordinates so that x - r cos 0, y — rsrnd, we find that r is the value 
of the Jacobian, and that all points within or on the circle are given 
by 2ir :^B^o, and we have 

j‘. /“I "■ *■ 

If we have to integrate over the area of a rectangle a^x>,o,b::^y^o^ 
and wc transform to polar coordinates, the integ^ becomes the sum 
of two integrals, as follows : — 

j ^dx j j{x, y)dy = j ^ ^ f{r cos e, r sin e)rdr 

do / f{r cos 6, r sin $)rdr. 

tan-U/a Jo ' 

55. A few additional results in relation to line integrals and 
multiple integrals are set down here. 

(L.) Any simple integral can be regarded as a line-integral taken 
along a portion of the axis of x. When a change of 
. variables is made, the limits of integration with respect 
to the new variable must be such that the domain ol 
. . mtegration is the same as before. This condition may 
lat replacing of the original integral by the sum 

egrtu . moie simple integrals 

(ii.) The line mtegral of ‘a perfect differential of a one- valued 
function, taken along any closed curve, is zero. 

(ill.) The area witluii any plane closed curve can be expressed by 
either of the formulae 

j^r-dO or jipds, 

where r, 0 are polar coordinates, and p is the perpendicular drawn 
from a fixed point to the tangent. The integrals are to be under- 
stood as line integrals taken along the curve. When the same 
integrals are taken^ between limits which correspond to two pomts 
of the curve, m the sense ol line integrals along the arc between the 
points, they represent Uic area bounded by the arc and the ternimal 
radii vectores. 

(IV.) The volume enclosed by a surface which is generated by the 
revolution ol a curve about the axis of x is expressed by the formula 
-irjy’dx, 

ciud the area <>l the surface is expressed by the formula 
2irjyd$, 

where da is the differential element of arc of the curve. When the 
former integral is taken between assigned limits it repre.sents the 
volume contained between the surface and two planes wliich cut the 
axis of V at right angles. The latter integral is to be understood as a 
line integral taken along the curve, and it represents the area of the 
portion of the curved surface wliicli is contamed between tw’o planes 
at right angles to the axis of .r. 

(v ) When we use curvilinear coordinates r} which are conjugate 
functions of x, y, that is to say arc such that 

d^l?x - dTjfdv and d^/dy ~ - ?h)fdx, 
the Jacobian ?($, yi)ld{x, v) can be expressed in the form 



and in a number of equivalent forms, The area of any portion of the 
plane is represented by the double integral 

where J denotes the above Jacobian, and the integration is taken 
through a suitable domain. When the boundary coiiihsts of portions 
ol curves for which ^ = const., or = const., the above is generally the 
simplest way of evaluating it. 

(vi.) The problem of "rectifying’’ a plane curve, or finding its 
length, is solved by evaluating the integral 

or, in polar coordinates, by evaluating the integral 



In both cases the integrals are hne mtegrals taken along the curve. 

(vii.) When we use curvihnear coordinates L as in (v.) above, the 
length of any portion of a curve ^ = const, is given by the mtegral 
jyidv 

taken between appropriate limits for ij. There is a similar formula 
for the arc of a curve t] = coast, 

(viii.) The area of a surface z=f{x,y) can be expressed by the 
formula 

//("■*■(&) +(^) 

When the coordinates of the points of a surface are expressed as 


functions of two parameters u, v, the area is expressed by the formula 

When the surface is referred to three-dimensional polar coordinates 
r, Oy (f> given by the equations 

X ^rsinOcos 0, y =rsin^sin 0, 

and the en nation of the surface is of the form r^i{0, ^), the area is 
ed by the formula 


expressed 


The surface integral of a function of (0, ip) over the surface of a sphere 
r te const, can be expressed in the form 


0)>'*sin OdO. 

In every case the domain of integration must be chosen so as to 
include the whole surface. 

(ix.) In three-dimensional polar coordinates the Jacobian 

t(', 0) 

The volume mtegral ot a function F(r, 0, ip) through the volume of a 
sphere r —a is 


(x.) Integrations of rational functions through the volume of an 
ellipsoid x‘°/a“ •{- y^/b^ -f- - 1 are often effected by means ol a 
general theorem due to Lejeune Dirichlct (1839), which is as follows : 
when the domain of integration is that given by the inequaUty 



where the «'s and a’s are jxisitive, the value of the mtegral 


jj... x^»l-\ . . . dxydx ^ . . . 



If, however, the object aimed al is an integration through the volume 
of an ellipsoid it is simpler to reduce the domain of integration to 
that within a sphere of radius unity by the transformation ;vs=a^, 
y-bij, and then to perform the intep*ation through the 

sphere by transforming to polar coordinates as in (ix). 

56. Methods of approximate integration l>egan to l>e deWsed very 
eafiy. Kepler’s practical measurement of the local sectors a . 
of ellipses (1609) was an approximate mtegration, as also " " 

was the method for the quadrature of the hyperbola given 
by James Gregory in the appendix to his Exercitaf tones .y 

geometricae {ibbH). In Newton's Methodus differentialts 
(1711) the subject was taken up systematically. Newton's 
object was to effect the approximate quadrature of a given curve by 
making a curve of the type 

y -t- a^x + a<^x- -I- . . . + 

pass through the vertices of (m -i- 1) equidistant ordinates of the given 
curve, and by taking the area of the new curve so determined as an 
approximation to the area of the given curve. In 1743 Thomas 
Simpson m his Mathematical Dissertations published a very con- 
venient rule, obtained by taking the vertices of three consecutive 
equidistant ordinates to be jioints on the same parabola. The distance 
between the extreme ordinates conespondiiig to the abscissae x-a 
and x-bis divided into zn equal segments by ordinatcy,'j, y,, . . . y^n-i. 
and the extreme ordinates are denoted by r^, y.jn- The vertices of 
the ordinates r,„ 1',, y.2 he on a parabola with its axis parallel to the 
axis of y, so do the vertices of the ordinates y.j, y^, y^, and so on. 
The area is expressed approximately by the formula 

{{b - a)/6«} [y„ ^ y.^,. + 2(v2 + y4 4 - . 4 -j) + 4 (yj 4 - y^ 4 - . . . 4 - yan-*j)], 

which IS known as Simpson’s rule. Since all simple integrals can be 
represented as areas such rules are applicable to approximate in- 
tegfration in general. For the recent developments reference may be 
made to the article by A. Voss in Enev. d. math. Wtss. Bd. ii. A. 2 
(1899), and to a monograph by B. P. Moors, Valeur approximative 
d’une tntigrale cUpnie (Pans, 1905). 

Many instruments have been devised for registering mechanically 
the areas of closed curves and the values of integrals. The best 
known are perhaps the " planimeter *' of J. Amsler (1854) and the 
" mtegraph ’’ of Abdank-Abakanowicz (1882). 

Bibuography. — F or historical questions relating to the subject the 
chief authority Ls M. Cantor, Geschichte d Maihematik {3 Bdc., 
I.eipzig, 1894-T901). For particular matters, or special periods, the 
following may be mentioned : H. G. Zeuthen, Geschichte d. Math, 
im AUertum u. MiUelalter (Copenhagen, 1896) and Gesch. d. Math, 
tm XVI. u. XVII. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1903) , b. Horsley, Isaaci 
Newtom opera quae exstant omnia (5 vols., London, 1779-17J5) I 
C. 1 . Gerhardt, Leibnizens math. Schriften (7 Bde., Leipzig, 1849- 
1863) ; Joh. Bernoulli, Opera omnia (4 Bdc., Lausanne and Geneva. 
1742). Other wntings of importance m the history of tlic subject 
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are cited in the course of the article. A list of some of the more 
im|>ortant treatises on the differential and integral calculus is ap- 
pended. The list has no pretensions to completeness ; in particular, 
mo.st of the recent books in which the subject is presented in an 
elementary way for beginners or engineers are omitted L. Euler, 
InstUutwnes calculi differentially (Tetrop., 1755) and InsMuhones 
calculi integrahs (3 Bde , Petrop., 17^8 lyyo) ; J. L Lagrange, 
LcQons sur Ic calcul des fonctions (Pans, 1806, Qiuvres, t. x.), and 
Thiorie dey foncHuny analvtu/ues (Pans, 1707, 2nd ed., 1813, CEnvres, 
t. ix.) ; S. F. Lacroix, traiU dc calcul dtff. et de calcul tnt. (3 tt., 
Pans, 1808-1819). There have been numerous later editions; a 
tran.slation by Herschel, Peacock and Babbage of an abbreviated 
edition of Lacroix’s treatise was published at Cambridge in 1816. 
G. Peacock, Examples of the Differential and Integral Calculus 
(Cambridge, 1H20) ; A L Cauchy, des leions ... sur le 

calcul tnfiniiesimale (Pans, 1823), and Lecons sur le calcul diffirentiel 
(Paris, 1829; (Euvvcs^hi'x 2, t. iv.); E,yi\iif\\.u^,llandbuch d. Diff ~ ti. 
Jnf-Rechnung (Berlin, t 83(>) ; F. Moigno, LcQons sur le calcul dtff 
(4 tt., Paris, 1840- 1801) ; A. de Morgan, Diff. and Int. Calc. (London, 
1842) ; D. Gregory, Examples on the Diff. and Int. Calc. (2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1841-184O) ; I. Todhunter, Treatise on the Diff. Calc 
and Treatise on the Int. Calc. (London, 1852), numerous later editions ; 
B. Price, ‘Vreatise on the Inpnitesimal Calculus (2 vols., Oxford, 1854), 
numerous later editions; D. Bierens de Haan, 1 ables d'lntigrales 
d^fintes (Amsterdam, 1858) ; M. Stegemann, Orundrtss d. Diff.- u. 
Int.-Rechnung (2 Bde , Hanover, t 8()2) numerous later editions; 

J. Bertrand, IraiU de calc. diff. et ml. (2 tt., Pans, 1864-1870); 

J. A Serret, Cours de calc. dtff. ei int (2 tt., Paris, 1868, 2nd cd., 1880, , 
German edition by Hariiack, Leipzig, 1 884-1 88<>, later German 
editions by Bohlmann, 1896. and Scheffers, 1906, incomplete) ; 
lb Williamson, Treatise on the Diff. C ale. (Dublin, 1872), and T realise 
on the Int. Cab. (Dublin, 1874) numerous later editions of both ; also 
the article " Inlinilesimal Calculus " in the 9th ed. of the Ency. 
Brit. ; C. Hcrinite, Cours d' analyse (Paris, 1873) ; O. Schlomilch, 
Compendium d. hoheren Analysis (2 Bde , Leipzig, 1874) numerous 
later editions; J. Thomae, Einleitung in d. Theone d. hestimmten 
Integrate (Halle, 1875) ; K. Lipschitz, Lehrbuch d. Analysis {2 Bde , 
Bonn, 1877, 1880) ; A. Harnack, Elemenic d Diff.- u. Int.-Rcchnung 
(Leipzig, 1S82, Eng. trails, by Cathcart, London, 1891) ; M, Pasch, 
Einlcitung in d. Diff.- u. Int.-Rcchnung (Leipzig, 1882) ; Gcnocchi 
and Peano, Calcolo differenziale (Turin, 1884, German edition by 
Bohlmann and Schepp, Leipzig, 1898, 1899) ; H. Laurent, TraiU'^ 
d* analyse (7 tt., Paris, 1885-1891) ; J. Edwards, Elementary Treatise 
on the Diff. Calc. (London, i88(»), several later editions; A. G. 
(ireenhill, Dtff and Int. Calc. (London, t 88(), 2nd ed., 1891) ; L. 
Picard, Traiti d’ analyse (3 tt., Paris, 1891-1 891)) ; O Stolz, Grund- 
zUge d. Dtff - u. Int -Rechnung Bde., Leipzig, 1893-1899); C. 
Jordan, Cours d'analyse (3 tt., Pans, 1893-1896) ; L. Kronecker, 

V orlesungen ii, d. Theone d einfachen u. vielfachen Integrate (Leipzig, 
1894); J. Perry, The Calculus for Engineers (T.ondon, 1897); H. 
Lamb, An Elementary Course of Infinitesimal Calculus (Cambridge, 
1897) ; G. A, Gib.son, An Elementary Treatise on the Calculus (London, 
1901) ; 1'^. Gour.sat, Cours d’analyse matfUmatigue (2 tt., Paris, 1902- 
r9<^5) • C.- |. de la Valine Poussin, Cours d' analyse injinitisimale (2 
tt,, Louvain and Paris, 1903-1906) ; A K H. Love, Elements of the 
Diff. and Int. Calc. (Cambridge, 1909) ; W. H. Young, The Funda^ 
mental Theorem.^ of the Diff. Calc. (Cambridge, 1910). A rf*sum6 of 
the inlinitesimal calculus is mven in the articles " Dif(.- u. Int.-Rech- 
nung ’* by A. Voss, and “ Bestimmte Integrale " by G. Brunei in 
Ency. d. math (Bd. ii. A 2, and ii. A. 3, Leipzig, 1899, 1900). 

Many questions of princmle are discussed exhaustively by E. W. 
Hol>son, The Theory of Functions of a Real Variable (Cambridge, 
1907). (A. E. H. Lj 

INFINITIVE, a form of the verb, properly a noun with verbal 
functions, but usually taken as a mood (.see (Grammar). The 
Latin grammarians gave it the name of infinitus or inffnitivus 
modus, i.e. indefinite, unlimited mood, as not having definite 
persons or numbers. 

INFLEXION (from Lat. iitfleclere, to bend), the action of 
bending inwards, or turning towards oneself, or the condition 
of being bent or curved. In optics, the term “ inflexion ” was 
used by Newton for what is now known as “diffraction of light ’’ 
(<7.7^). For inflexion in geometry see Curve. Inflexion when 
used of the voice, in speaking or singing, indicates a change in 
lone, pitch or expression. In grammar {q.v.) inflexion indicates 
the changes which a word undergoes to bring it into correct 
relations with the other words with which it is used. In English 
grammar nouns, pronouns, adjectives (in their degrees of 
comparison), verbs and adverbs arc inflected. Some gram- 
marians, however, regard the inflexions of adverbs more as an 
actual change in word-formation. 

INFLUENCE (Late Lat. infiuentia, from influere, to flow in), 
a word whose prmcipal modem meaning is that of power, control 
or action affecting others, exercised either covertly or without 


visible means or direct physical agency. It is one of those 
numerous terms of astrology (q.v.) which have established 
themselves in current language. From the stars was supposed 
to flow an ethereal stream which affected the course of events 
on the earth and the fortunes and characters of men. For the 
law as to “ undue influence see Contract. 

INFLUENZA (syn. “ grip,” la grippe), a term applied to an 
infectious febrile disorder due to a specific bacillus, characterized 
specially by catarrh of the respiratory passages and alimentary 
canal, and occurring mostly as an epidemic. The Italians in 
the 17th century ascribed it to the influence of the stars, and hence 
the name “ influenza.” The French name grippe came into 
use in 1743, and those of petite paste and petit courier in 1762, 
while gaieral became another synonym in 1780. Apparently 
the scourge was common ; in 1403 and 1557 the sittings of the 
Paris law courts had to be suspended through it, and in 1427 
sermons had to be abandoned through the coughing and sneezing ; 
in 1510 masses could not be sung. Epidemics occurred in 1580, 
1676, 1703, 1732 and 1737, and their cessation was supposed 
to be connected witli earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 

The disease is referred to in the works of the ancient physicians, 
and accurate descriptions of it have been given by medical 
writers during the last three centuries. These various accounts 
agree substantially in their narration of the phenomena and 
course of the disease, and influenza has in all times been regarded 
as fulfilling all the conditions of an epidemic in its sudden 
invasion, and rapid and extensive spread. Among the chief 
epidemics were those of 1762, 1782, 1787, 1803, 1833, 1837 and 
1847. It appeared in fleets at sea away from all communication 
with land, and to such an extent as to disable them temporarily 
for service. This happened in 1782 in the case of the squadron 
of Admiral Richard Kempenfelt (1718-1782), which had to 
return to England from the coast of France in consequence of 
influeitj^it attacking his crews. 

Like cholera and plague, influenza reappeared in the last 
quarter of the 19th centur)% after an interval of many years, 
in epidemic or rather pandemic form. After the year 1848, in 
which 7963 deaths were directly attributed to influenza in England 
and Wales, the disease continued prevalent until i860, with 
distinct but minor epidemic exacerbations in 1851, 1855 and 
1858 ; during the next decade the mortality dropped rapidly 
though not steadily, and the diminution continued down to the 
year 1889, in which only 55 deaths were ascribed to this cause. 
It is not clear whether the disease ever disappears wholly, 
and the deaths registered in 1889 are the lowest recorded in 
any year since the registrar-general’s returns began. Occasionally 
local outbreaks of illness resembling epidemic influenza have been 
observed during the period of abeyance, as in Norfolk in 1878 
and in Yorkshire in 1887 ; but whether such outbreaks and the 
so-called “ sporadic ” cases are nosologically identical with 
epidemic influenza is open to doubt. The relation seems rather 
to be similar to that between Asiatic cholera and “ cholera 
nostras.” Individual cases may be indistinguishable, but as a 
factor in the public health the difference between sporadic and 
epidemic influenza is as great and unmistakable as that between 
the two forms of cholera. This fact, which had been forgotten 
by some since 1847 ^.nd never learnt by others, was brought 
home forcibly to all by the visitation of 1889. 

According to the exhaustive report drawn up by Dr H. 
Franklin l^arsons for the Local Government Board, the earliest 
appearances were observed in May 1889, and three localities 
are mentioned as affected at the same time, all widely separated 
from each other — namely, Bokhara in Central Asia, Athabasca 
in the north-west Territories of Canada and Greenland. About 
the middle of October it was reported at Tomsk in Siberia, and 
by the end of the month at St' Petersburg. During November 
Russia became generally affected, and cases were noticed in 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, London and Jamaica (?). In December 
epidemic influenza became established over the whole of Europe, 
along the Mediterranean, in Egypt and over a large area in 
the United States. It appeared in several towns in England, 
beginning with Portsmouth, but did not become generally 
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epidemic until the commencement of the new year. In London 
the full onset of unmistakable induenza dated from the ist of 
January 1890. Everywhere it seems to have exhibited the same 
explosive character when once fully established . In St Petersburg, 
out of a government staff of 260 men, 220 were taken ill in one 
night, the 15th of November. During January 1890 the epidemic 
reached its height in London, and appeared in a large number 
of towns throughout the British Islands, though it was less 
prevalent in the north and north-west than in the south . J anuary 
witnessed a great extension of the disease in Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain and Portugal ; 
but in Russia, Scandinavia and France it was already declining. 
The period of greatest activity in Europe was the latter half 
of December and the earlier half of January, with the change 
of the year for a central point. Other parts of the world affected 
in January 1890 were Cape Town, Canada, the United States 
generally, Algiers, Tunis, Cairo, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, 
Honolulu, Mexico, the West Indies and Montevideo. In 
February the provincial towns of England were most severely 
affected, the death-rate rising to 27*4, but in London it fell 
from 28-1 to 21-2, and for Europe generally the back of the 
epidemic was broken. At the same time, however, it appeared in 
Ceylon, Penang, Japan, Hong Kong and India ; also in West 
Africa, attacking Sierra Leone, and Gambia in the middle of 
the month ; and finally in the west, where Newfoundland and 
Buenos Aires were invaded. In March influenza became widely 
epidemic in India, particularly in Bengal and Bombay, and made 
its appearance in Australia and New Zealand. In April and 
May it was epidemic all over Australasia, in Central America, 
Brazil, Peru, Arabia and Burma. During the summer and 
autumn it reached a number of isolated islands, such as Iceland, 
St Helena, Mauritius and Reunion. Towards the close of the 
year it was reported from Yunnan in the interior of China, 
from the Shir6 Highlands in Central Africa, Shoa in Abyssinia, 
and Gilgit in Kashmir. In the course of fifteen months, beginning 
with its undoubted appearance in Siberia in October 1889, it 
had traversed the entire globe. 

The localities attacked by influenza in 1889-1890 appear in 
no case to have suffered severely for more than a month or six 
weeks. Thus in Europe and North America generally the visita- 
tion had come to an end in the first quarter of 1890. The earliest 
signs of an epidemic revival on a large scale occurred in March 
1891, in the United States and the north of England. It was 
reported from Chicago and other large towns in the central 
states, whence it spread eastwards, reaching New York about 
the end of March, in England it began in the Yorkshire towns, 
particularly in Hull, and also independently in South Wales. 
In l.ondon influenza became epidemic for the second time about 
the end of April, and soon afterwards was widely distributed 
in England and Wales. The large towns in the north, together 
with London and Wales, suffered much more heavily in mortality 
than in the previous attack, but the south-west of England, 
Scotland and Ireland escaped with comparatively little sickness. 
The same m.ay be said of the European continent generally, 
except parts of Russia, Scandinavia and perhaps the north 
of Germany. This second epidemic coincided with the .spring 
and early summer ; it had subsided in London by the end of 
June. The experience of Sheffield is interesting. In 1890 the 
attack, contrary to general experience, had been undecided, 
lingering and mild ; in i8gi it was very sudden and extremely 
severe, the death-rate rising to 73*4 during the month of April, 
and subsiding with equal rapidity. During the third quarter of 
the year, while Europe was free, the antipodes had their second 
attack, which was more .severe than the first. As in England, 
it reversed the previous order of things, beginning in the provinces 
and spreading thence to the capital towns. The last quarter 
of the year was signalized by another recrudescence in Europe, 
which reached its height during the winter. All parts, including 
Great Britain, were severely affected. In England those parts 
which had borne the brunt of the epidemic in the early part of 
the year escaped. In fact, these two revivals may be regarded 
as one, temporarily interrupted by the summer quarter. 
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The recrudescence at the end of 1891 lasted through mid-winter, 
&n 6 in many places, notebly in London, it only reached its height 
in January 1892, subsiding slowly and irregularly in February 
and March. Brighton suffered with exceptional severity. The 
continent of Europe seems to have been similarly affected. 
In Italy the notifications of influenza were as follow : 1891 — 
January to October, o ; November, 30 ; December, 6461 ; 
1892— January, 84,543 ; February, 55,352 ; March, 28,046 ; 
April, 7962 ; May, 1468 ; June, 223. Other parts of the world 
affected were the West Indies, Tunis, Egypt, Sudan, Cape Town, 
Teheran, Tongking and China. In August 1892 influenza 
was reported from Peru, and later in the year from various 
places in Europe. 

A fourth recrudescence, but of a milder character, occurred 
in Great Britain in the spring of 1 893, and a fifth in the following 
winter, but the year 1894 was freer from influenza than any since 
1890. In 1895 another extensive epidemic took place. In 1896 
influenza seemed to have spent its strength, but there was an 
increa.sed prevalence of the disea.se in 1897, which was repeated 
on a larger .scale in 1898, and again in 1899, when 12,417 deaths 
were recorded in England and Wales. This was the highest 
death-rate since 1892. After this the death-rate declined to 
half that amount and remained there with the slight upward 
variations until 1907, in which the total death-rate was 9257. 
The experience of other countries has been very similar ; they 
have all been .subjected to periodical revivals of epidemic 
influenza at irregular intervals and of varying intensity since its 
reappearance in 1889, but there has been a general though not 
a steady decline in its activity and potency. Its behaviour 
i.s, in .short, quite in keeping with the experience of 1847-1860, 
though the later visitation appears to have been more violent 
and more fatal than the former. Its diffusion was also more 
rapid and probably more extensive. 

The foregoing general summary may be supplemented by 
.some further details of the incidence in Great Britain. The 
number of deaths directly attributed to influenza, and the death- 
rates per million in each year in England and Wales, are as 
follow : — 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Death-rates 
per million. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Death-rates 
per million. 

1890 

4»523 

157 

1899 

12,417 

389 

1891 

16,686 

574 

1900 

10,245 

5 ,^ 

504 ! 

1892 

T 5,737 

534 

1901 

174 1 

1893 

9,669 

325 

1902 

7 , 3 C>h 

223 

1894 

6,625 

220 

1903 

6,322 

189 

^895 

12,880 

424 

1904 

. 5,^4 

168 

j 1896 

3,753 

6,088 

122 

TQ05 

6,953 


1 1897 

iq6 

1906 

6,310 

183 1 

j 1898 

[ to, 405 ^ 

33 T 

1907 

9.257 

265 1 


It is interesting to compare these figures with the corresponding 
ones for the previous visitation : — 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Death-rates 
l>er million. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Death-rates 
per million. 

J847 

4,881 

285 

1852 

1,359 

76 

1848 

7,963 

460 

1853 

1,789 

99 

1849 

t,6i I 

92 

1854 

1,061 

58 

1850 

1,380 1 

78 

1855 

3,568 

193 

1851 

, 2,152 

120 





The two sets of figures are not strictly comparable, because, 
during the first period, notification of the cause of death was not 
compulsory ; but it .seems clear that the later wave was much 
the more deadly. The average annual death-rate for the nine 
years is 320 in the one ca.se against 162 in the other, or as nearly 
as po.ssible double. In both epidemic periods the .second year 
was far more fatal than the first, and in both a marked revival 
took place in the ninth year ; in both also an intermediate 
recrudescence occurred, in the fifth year in one case, in the sixth 
in the other. The chief point of difference is the sudden and 
marked drop in 1849-1850, agaiast a persistent high mortality 
in 1892-1893, especially in 1892, which was nearly as fatal as 
1891. 

XTV. 18 fl 
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To make the significance of these epidemic figures clear, it 
should be added that in the intervening period 1861-1889 the 
average annual death-rate from influenza was only fifteen, and 
in the ten years immediately preceding the 1890 outbreak it 
was only three. Moreover, m epidemic influenza, the mortality 
directly attributed to that disease is only a fraction of that actually 
caused i)y it. For instance, in Jiinuary 1890 the deaths from 
influenza in London were 30.], while the excess of deaths from 
respiratory diseases was 1454 and from all causes 1958 above 
the average. 

Wc have seen above that the mortality was far greater in the 
second epidemic )ear than in tlie first, and this applies to all 
parts of England, and to rural as well as to urban communities, 
as the following table shows : — 


Deaths from Infiuenza. 


[ 


1890. 1 

tSqt. 1 

Lunrloii 


02^ 

2302 j 

.14 Great 'i'owtis over 80,000 population , 


43‘v 

^417 1 

'['owns bolwocu 20,000 and 80,000 


1 80 

7 f >.5 i 

2 T Towns hot worn 10,000 and 20,000 


4O 

loO 

1 6 1 'Eowns under 1 0,000 


1 ! 

lOO 

85 Rural Saiutarv Districts .... 

• • 

i .H 7 

84 T 1 

In spite of thc.se figures, it appears 

that the i8go 

attack, 

which was in general niiK'h more sudden in its (jnset than lliat 


of 1891, also caused a great deal more sickness. More people 
wore “ down with influenza,” though fewer died. For instimee, 
the number of persons treated at the Middlesex Hospital in 
the two months’ vvintcr epidemic of 1890 was 1279 ; in the far 
more fatal three months’ spring epidemic of 1891 it was only 726. 
One explanation of this discrepancs’ between the incidence of 
sickness and mortality is that in tlu; second attac-k, which W'as 
more protracted and more insidious, the stress of the disease fe.ll 
more upon the lungs. Another is that its comparative mildness, 
combined with the time of )ear, in itself proved dangerous, 
because it tturipted people to disregard the illness, whereas in 
the first epidemic’ the\ were too ill to resist. On the whole, 
rural districts showed a higher death-rate than towns, and small 
towns a higher one than large (jncs m both years. This is explained 
by the age distribution in such localities ; influenza being particu- 
larly fatal to aged people, though no age is exempt. Certain 
counties were much more severely affected than others. 'J'he 
eastern counties, namely, Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk, together 
with Hampshire and one or two others, estaped lightly in fxjth 
years ; the western counties, namely, North and South Walc^', 
with the adjoining ('ountics of Monmouth, Plereford and Shrop- 
shire, suffered heavily in both years. 

It will l)e (’onvenient to discuss seriatim the various points of 
interest on wbi('h light has been thrown by the experience 
described abo\'e. 

'I’he bactcriologv of influenza is discussed in the article on 
P'VRASiTic Diseases. The disease is often c-ailed ” Ru.ssian ” 
influenza, and its origin in 1889 suggests that the name may have 
some foundation in fac't. A writer, wlio saw the epidemic 
break out in Jkikhara, is quoted by him to the following effect: — 
“ 'fhe summer of 1888 was exceptionallv hot and dry, and was 
followed by a bitterly cold w'inter and a rainy spring. The dried- 
up earth was full of cracks and holes from drouglit and sub- 
sequent frost, so that the .spring rains formed ponds in tlie.se 
holes, inundated the new railway cuttings, and turned the country 
into a perfect marsh. When the hot weather set in the water 
gave off poisonous cxhalaticms, rendering malaria general.” 
On account of the severe wmter, the people were enfeebled from 
lack of nourishment, and when influenza broke out suddenly 
they died in large numbers. Europeans were very severely 
affected. Russians, hurrying home, carried the disease westwards, 
and caravans passing eastwards took it into Siberia. There is 
a striking .similariw m the conditions described to those observed 
in connexion with outbreaks of other diseases, particularly 
typhoid fever and diphtheria, which Imve occurred on the super- 
^'ention of heavy rain after a dn- period, causing cracks and 
fissures in the earth. Assuming the existence of a living poison 


in the ground, we can easily understand that under certain 
conditions, such as an exceptionally dry season, it may develop 
exceptional properties and then be driven out by the subsequent 
rains, causing a violent outbreak of illness. Some such explana- 
tion is required to account for the periodical occurrence of 
epidemic and pandemic diffusions starting from an endemic 
centre. We may suppose that a micro-organi.sm of peculiai 
robustness and virulence is bred and brought into activity by 
a combination of favourable conditions, and ls then disseminated 
more or less widely according to its “ staying power,” by human 
agency. Whether central Asia is on endemic centre for influenza 
or not there is no evidence, hut the disease seems to he more 
often prevalent in the Ku.s.sian Panpire than elsewhere. Ex- 
tensive outbreaks occurred there in 1S86 and 1887, and it is 
certain that the 1889 wave was active in Siberia at an earlier 
date than in Europe, and that it moved eastwards. The hypo- 
thesis that it originated in Lhina is unsupported by evidence. 
But whatever may he the truth with regard to origin, the dis- 
semination of influenza by human agency must be held to be 
proved. This is the most important addition to our knowledge 
of the .subject contributed by recent research. The upshot of 
the inquiry by Dr Parsons was to negative all theories of atmo- 
spheric influence, and to establish the ciaiclusion that the disease 
was ” propagated mainly, perhaps entirely, by human inter- 
course.” 

He found that it prevailed independently of climate, season and 
weather; that it moved in a contrary direction to the ])re\'.'nling 
winds : thiit it travelled along the lines ot human intercourse, and 
not fastur than human beings can travel , that in 1889 it travelled 
much faster than m previous epidemics, when the nieaiis oJ loco- 
motion were very inferior , that it appeared first m capital towns, 
seaports and frontier towns, and only affected country districtb 
later ; tliat it never commenced suddenly with a large humticr of 
cases in a place previously free Irom disease, but tliat eindemic 
mauilcsta lions were generally jireceded lor some days or weeks by 
scattered ca.ses ; that conveyance of injection by individuals and its 
iniToduction into fresh places had been observed in many instances ; 
that persons brought much into contact with others were generally 
the lirsl to suiter ; that persons brought together in large numberf 
in enclosed spaces su tiered more in proportion than others, and that 
the ra])idity and extent of the outbreak in institutions corresponded 
with the massing together of the inmates. 

'I’hcsc ronclusions, Imsccl upon the 1889-1890 epidemic, have 
been confirmed by sultsequenl experience, especially in regard 
to the complete independence of season and weather shown 
by influenza. It has appeared and di.sappcarcd at all seasons 
and in all weathers and only pnipular ignorainc continues to 
ascribe its behaviour to atmospheric conditions. In luirope, 
however, it has prevailed more often in winter than in summer, 
which may be due to the greater susceptibility of persons in 
winter, or, more probably, to the fact that they congregate 
more in buildings and are less in the open air during that part 
of the year. No doubt is any longer entertained of its infectious 
character, though the degree of infectivily appears to vary 
considerably. Many cases have been recorded of individuals 
introducing it into hou.ses, and of all or most of the other inmates 
then taking it from the first case. Difficulties in preventing 
the spread of infection are due to ( 1 ) the shortness of the period 
of incubation, (2) the disease being infectious in the earliest 
stages before the nature of the illness is recognized, (3) the milder 
varieties being equally infectious with the se^’ere attacks, and the 
patient going to work and sfireading the infection, (4) the 
diagnosis often being difficult, influenza being |x).ssibly confused 
with ordiiiar)' catarrhal attac'ks, typhoid fever and other di.seases. 
Domestic animals seem to be free from any suspicion of being 
liable to human influenza. Sanitary conditions, other than 
overcrowding, do not appear to exercise any influence on the 
spread of influenza. 

Influenza has been shown to be an acute .specific fever having 
nothing whatever to do with a “ bad cold.” There may be 
some inflammation O'f the respiratory passage.s, and then 
symptoms of catarrh are present, but that is not necessarily 
the ease, and in some epidemics such symptoms are ejuite 
exceptional. This had been recognized by various writers 
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before the 1889 visitation, but it had not been generally realized, 
as it has been since, and some medical authorities, who persisted 
in regarding influenza as essentially a “ catarrhal ” affection, 
were chiefly to blame for a widespread and tenacious popular 
fallacy. 

Leichtenstem, in his masterly article in Nothnagel’s Handbuch, 
divides the disease as follows ; (i) Epidemic influenza vera 
caused by Pfeiffer’s bacillus; (2) Endemic-epidemic influenza 
vera, which occurs several years after a pandemic and is caused 
by the same bacillus ; (3) Endemic influenza nostras or catarrhal 
fever, called lu ^rifype, and bearing the same relation to true 
influenza as cholera nostras does to Asiatic cholera. 

The “ period of incubation ” is one to four days. Susceptibility 
varies greatly, but the conditions that influence it are matters 
of conjecture only. It appears that the inhabitants of Great 
Britain are less susceptible than those of many other countries. 
Dr Parsons gives the following list, showing the proportion 
of the population estimated to have been attacked in the 1889- 
1890 epidemic in different localities : — 


Place. 

Per 

cent. 

Place. 

P*er 

cent. 

St Petersburg , 


Portugal .... 

go 

Berlin 

.13 

Vienna 

30-10 

Nuremberg 

67 

Belgrade .... 

33 

(irand-Duchv of Ib'sse 

' 25-30 

Antwerp .... 

i 33 

Grand - Duchy, other 

1 Districts .... 

5«-75 

Gaeta 

Mas.sachusetts . . . 1 

1 50-77 1 
( 30 1 

Heligohand . . . 1 

50 

Peking 

50 

1 Budapest . . . . ’ 

5 ^ 

St T.ouis (Mauritius) . 

07 1 


In and about London he reckoned roughly from a number of 
returns that the proportion was al)(jut 12^ % among those 
employed out of doors and 25 among those in offices, &c. 
The proportion among the troops in the Home District was 
The General J’ost Office made the highest return with 
33 -0 ^/o, which is accounted for partly by the enormous number 
of persons massed together in the same room in more than one 
department, and partly by the facilities for obtaining medical 
advice, which would tend to bring very light cases, unnoticed 
elsewhere, upon the record. No public service was seriously 
disorganized in England by sickness in the same manner as on 
the continent of Europe. Some individuals appear to be totally 
immune ; others take the disease over and over again, deriving 
no immunity, but apparently greater susceptibility from previous 
attacks. 

The symptoms were thus described by Dr Bruce Low from 
c/bservations made in St Thomas’s Hospital, London, in January 
1890 : — 

“ The invasion is sudden ; the patients can generally tell the lime 
when tlay developed the disease ; e,^. acute pains in the back and 
loms came on quite suddenly while they were at work or walking in 
the street, or in the case of a medical stiiflent, while playing cards, 
rendering him unable to continue the game. A workman wheeling 
a barrow had to put it down and leave it ; and an omnibus driver 
was imabl© to pull up his horses. This sudden onset Is often accom- 
panied by vertigo and nausea, and sometimes actual vomiting of 
bilious matter. There are pains in the limbs and general .sense of 
aching all over ; frontal headache of special severity ; pains in tlie 
eyeballs, increased by the slightest movement of the eyes ; shiver- 
ing ; general feeling of misery and wealuiess, and great depression 
of spirits, many patients, both men and women, giving way to 
weeping ; nervous restlessness ; inability to sleep, and occasionally 
delirium. In some cases catarrhal symptoms develop, such as 
running at the eyes, which are sometimes injected on the second day ; 
sneezing and sore throat ; and epistaxis, swelling of the parotid and 
RubmaxiUary glands, tonsiliti^ and spitting of bright blood from the 
harynx may occur. There is a hard, dry cough of a paroxysmal 
ind, worst at night. There is often tenderness of the spleen, which 
is almost always found enlarged, and this persists after the acute 
symptoms liave passed. The temperature is high at the onset of the 
disease. In the first twenty-four hours its range is from loo'^ F. in 
mild cases to 105® in severe cases.’* 

Dr J S. Bristowe gave the following description of the illness 
during the same epidemic : — 

“ The chief symptoms of influenza are, coldness along the back, 


with shivering, which may continue off and on for two. or three days ; 
soveirc pam m the head and eyes, often with tenderness in the eyes 
and pain in moving them ; pains in the ears ; pains in the small of 
the back ; pains in the limbs, for the most part in the fleshy portions, 
but also in the bones and joints, and even in the fingers and toes ; 
and febrile temperature, which may in the early period rise to 104“ 
or 105° F. At the same time the patient feels excessively ill and 
prostrate, is apt to suffer from nausea or sickness and diarrhoea, and 
IS for the most part restless, though often (and especially in the case 
of children and those advanced in age) drowsy. . . In ordinary 

mild cases the above symptoms are the only important ones which 
present themselves, and the patient may recover m the course of three 
or four days. He may even have it so mildly that, although feeling 
very ill, he is able to go about his ordinary work In some cases 
the patients have additionally some dryness or soreness of the throat, 
or some stiffness and discharge from the nose, which may be accom- 
panied by slight bleeding. And m some cases, for the most part in 
the course of a few days, and at a time when the patient seems to 
be convalescent, he begins to suffer from wheezing in the chest, 
cough, and perhaps a little shortness of breath, and before long spits 
mucus in which are contained pellets streaked or tinged with blood. 

. . . Another complication is diarrhoea. Another is a roseolous 
spotty rash. . . . Influenza is by no means necessarily attended 
with the catarrhal symptoms which the general public have been 
taught to regard as its distinctive signs, andth a very large proportion 
of cases no catarrhal condition whatever becomes developed at any 
time." 

Several writers have distinguished four main varieties of the 
disease namely, (1 ) nervous, (2) gastro-intestinal, (3) respiratory, 
(4) febrile, a form chiefly found in children. Clifford Allbutt 
.says, “ Influenza simulates other diseases.” Many forms are 
of typhoid or comato.sc types. Cardiac attacks are common, 
not from organic disease but from the dircc't poisoning of the 
heart muscle by influenza. 

J*erhaps the most marked feature of influenza, and certainly 
the one which victims have learned to dread most, is the prolonged 
debility and nen'ous depression that frecjuently follow an 
attack. It was remarked by Nothnagcl that “ Influenza produces 
a .specific nervous toxin wLich by its action on the cortex produces 
psychoses.’’ In the Paris epidemic of 1890 the suicides increased 
25 %, a large proportion of the excess being attributed to 
nervous pro.stration caused by the disease. Dr Rawes, medical 
superintendent of St Luke’s ht>.spital, says that of insanities 
traceable to influenza melancholia is twice as frequent as all 
other forms of insanity put together. -Other common after-effects 
are neuralgia, dy.spepsia, insomnia, weakness or loss of the 
special senses, particularly taste and smell, abdominal pains, 
.sore throat, rheumatism and muscular weakness. The feature 
most dangerous to life is the special liability of patients to 
inflammation of the lungs. This affection must he regarded 
as a complication rather than an integral part of the illness. 
The following diagram gives the annual death-rate per million 
in England and Wales, and is taken from an article by Dr Arthur 
Ncwsholme in The Prariilumer (January 1907). 

The deaths directly attributed to influenza are few in propor- 
tion to the number of cases. In the milder forms it offers hardly 
any danger to life if reasonable care he taken, but in the severer 
forms it is a fairly fatal disease. In eight London ho.spitals the 
case-mortality among in-patients in the 1890 outbreak was 34-5 
per 3 000 ; among all patients treated it was i *6 per 1000. In the 
army it was rather less. 

The infectious character of influenza having been determined, 
suggestions were made for its administrative control on the 
familiar lines of notification, isolation and disinfection, but this 
has not hitherto been found practicable. In March 1 895, however^ 
the l^ocal Government Board issued a memorandum recomnTcnd- 
ing the adoption of the following precautions wherc^xT they can 
be carried out : — 

1 . The sick should be separated from the healthy. This is especially 
important m the case of first attacks in a locality or a hou.sehold. 

2. The sputa of the sick should, especially in the acute stage of the 
disea.se, be received into vessels containing disinfectants. Infected 
articles and rooms should be cleansed and disinfected. 

3. When influenza threatens, unnecessary assemblages of persons 
should be avoided. 

4. Buildings and rooms in which many people necessarily con- 
gregate should be efficiently aerated and cleansed during the intervals 
of occupation. 
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There is no routine treatment for influenza except bed. In 
all cases bed is advisable, because of the danger of lung complica- 
tions, and in mild ones it is sufficient. Severer ones must be 
treated according to the symptoms. Quinine has been much 
used. Modem “ anti-pyretic ” dnigs have also been extensively 
employed, and when applied with discretion they may be 
useful, but patients are not advised to prescribe them for them- 
selves. 

Sir Wm. Broadbent in a note on the prophylaxis of influenza 
recommends quinine in a dose of two grains every morning, and 
remarks : “ I have had opportunities of obtaining extraordinary 
evidence of its protective power. In a large public school it 
was ordered to be taken every morning. Some of the boys 
in the school were home boarders, and it was found that while 


the boarders at the school took the quinine in the presence | 
of a master every morning, there were scarcely any cases of ■ 
influenza among them, although the home boarders suffered ' 
nearly as much as before.” He continui's, “ In a large girls’ 
school near London the .same thing was ordered, and the girls 
and mistresses took their morning dose but the servants were 
forgotten. The result was that scarcely any girl or mistress 
suffered while the servants were all down with influenza.” 

The liability to contract influenza, and the danger of an attack 
if contracted, are increased by depressing conditions, siu’h as 
exposure to cold and to fatigue, whether mental or physical. 
Attention should, therefore, he paid to all mea.sures tending to 
the maintenance of health. Persons who are attacked by influenza 
should at once seek rest, warmth and medical treatment, and 
they should bear in mind that the risk of relap.se, with serious 
complications, cf)nstitutes a chief danger of the disease. 

In addition to the ordinary text-Pooks, sec the series of articles 
by exjierts on diftcrcnt aspects m Ihc Practitioner (London) for 
January 1007. 

IN FORMA pauperis (Latin, “ in the character of pauper ”), 
the legal phrase for a method of bringing or defending a case 
in court on the part of p>ersons without means. By an English 
statute of 1495 (ii Hen. VIL c. 12), any poor person having 
cause of action was entitled to have a writ according to the nature 
of the case, without paying the fees thereon. The statute of 
1495 repealed by the Statute I>aw Revision and Civil 
Procedure Act 1883, but its provisuins, as well as tlie clmncery 


practice were incorporated into one code and embodied in the 
rules of the Supreme Court ( 0 . xvi. rr. 22-31). Now any person 
may be admitted to sue as a pauper, on proof that he is not 
worth £25, his wearing apparel and the subject matter of the 
cause or matter excepted. He must lay his case before counsel 
for opinion, and counsel’s opinion thereon, with an affidavit of 
the party suing that the case contains a full and true statement 
of all the material facts to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
must be produced before the proper officers to whom the applica- 
tion is made. A person who desires to defend as a pauper must 
enter an appearance to a writ in the ordinary way and afterwards 
apply for an order to defend as a pauper. Where a person is 
admitted to sue or defend as a pauper, counsel and solicitor may 
be assigned to him, and such counsel and solicitor are not at 
liberty to refuse assistance unless there is some 
good reason for refusing. If any person 
admitted to sue or defend as a pauper agrees 
to pay fees to any person for the conduct of 
his busin(!ss he will be dispaupered. Costs 
ordered to be paid to a pauper are taxed as 
in other cases. Appeals to the House of 
Lords in forma pauperis wero regulated by the 
Appeal (Forma Pauperis) Act 1893, which 
gave the House of Lords power to refuse a 
petition for leave to sue. 

INFORMATION (from Lat. injormarc, to 
give shape or form to, to represent, describe), 
the communication of knowledge ; in English 
law, a proceeding on behalf of the crown 
against a sulqeet otherwise than by indict- 
ment. A criminal information is a proceeding 
in the King’s bench by the attorney-general 
without the intervention of a grand jury. 
The attorney-general, or, in his absence, the 
solicitor-general, has a right ex officio to file 
a criminal information in respect of any in- 
dictments, but not for treason, felonies or 
misprision of treason. It is, however, seldom 
exerci.sed, except in cases which might be 
described as “ enormous misdemeanours,” 
such as those peculiarly tending to disturb 
or endanger the king’s government, e.g. sedi- 
tions, obstructing the king’s officers in the 
execution of their duties, &c. In llie form of 
the proceedings the attorney-general is said 
to “come into the court of our lord the king before the king 
himself at Westminster, and gives the court there to under- 
stand and be informed that, &:c.” Then follows the statement 
of the offence as in an indictment. The information is filed in 
the crown office without the leave of the court. An information 
may also be filed at the instance of a private prosecutor for 
misdemeanours not affecting the government, but being peculiarly 
flagrant and pernicious. Thus criminal informations have been 
granted for bribing or attempting to bribe public functionaries, 
and for aggravated libels on public or private persons. Leave 
to file an information is obtained after an application to show 
cause, founded on a sworn statement of the material facts of 
the case. 

Certain suits might also be filed in Chancery by way of informa- 
tion in the name of the attorney-general, but this species of 
information was superseded by Order i, rule i of the Rules of 
the Supreme Court, 1883, under which they are instituted in the 
ordinary way. Informations in the Court of Exchequer in 
revenue cases, also filed by the attorney -general, are still resorted 
to (see A.-G. v. Williamson ^ 1889, 60 L.T. 930). 

INFORMER, in a general sense, one who communicates 
information. The term is applied to a person who prosecutes 
in any of the courts of law those who break any law or penal 
statute. Such a person is called a common informer when he 
furnishes evidence on criminal trials or prosecutes for breaches 
of penal laws solely for the purpose of obtaining the penalty 
recovered, or a slmre of it. An action by a common informer 
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is termed a popular or qui tarn action, because it is brought by 
a person qui iam pro domino rege quam pro se ipso sequitur. A 
suit by an informer must be brought within a year of the offence, 
unless a specific time is prescribed by the statute. The term 
informer is also used of an accomplice in crime who turns what 
is called “ king’s evidence ” (see Accomplice). In Scotland, 
informer is the term applied to the party who, in criminal 
proceedings, sets the lord advocate in motion. 

INFUSORIA, the name given by Biitschli (following O. F. 
Ledermiiller, 1763) to a group of Protozoa. The name arose 



1. Opalinopsis sepiolat\VQe.tt ; a parasitic 

liolotrichous nioulltless Ciliatc from 
the liver of the Squid, a, branched 
nieganucleus ; b, vacuoles (non-con- 
tractile). 

2. A similar siiccimen treated with i)icrO' 

carmine, showing a remarkably 
branched and twisted meganucleus 
(rt), in place of several nuclei. 

3. Anophphrva ^iaidoi>, Duj. ; a mouth- 

less Holotrichous Ciliate parasitic in 
the worm Xais ; 200. a, the large 

axial nieganucleus ; contractile 
vacuoles. 

4. Anophphrva prohfera, C. and L. ; from 

the intestine of Cliirllio. Remark- 
able for tlie adhesion ol incomplete 
fission -jiroducts in a metamcric 
series, fl, nieganucleus. 

5. Amphileptus C. and L. ; (Gymno- 

stomaceae) x 100. &, contractile 

vacuoles ; r , tnchocy.sts (see fig. 2) ; 
d, meganucleus ; e, pharynx. 

6. 7. Prorodon niveits, Rhr. ; (Gymno- 

stomaceae) ; x 75. a, nieganucleus ; 
ft, contractile vacuole ; c, jiharynx 
with horny cuticular lining. 

6. The fasciculate cuticle of the pharynx 
isolated. 


Fici. i. — Ciliata. 

8. Trachelms 
maceae) ; 


meUy they included (i) Desmids, Diatoms and Schizomycetes, 
now regarded as essentially Plant Protista or Protophytes ; 
(2) Sarcodina (excluding Foraminifera, as well as Radiolaria, 
which were only as yet known by their skeletons, and termed 
Polycystina), and (3) Rotifers, as well as (4) Flagellates and 
Infusoria in our present sense. F. Dujardin in his Histoire 
des zoophytes (1841) gave nearly as liberal an interpretation 
to the name ; while C. T. Van Siebold (1845) narrowed it to its 
present limits save for the admission of several Flagellate 
families. 0 . Biitschli limited the group by removing the Flageh 
lata, Dinoflagellata and Cystoffagellata (^.i^.) under 
the name of “ Mastigophora ” proposed earlier by 
R. M. Diesing (1865). We now define it thus: 
— Protozoa bounded by a permanent plasm ic 
pellicle and consequently of definite form, never 
using pseudopodia for locomotion or ingestion, 
provided (at least in the young state) with 
numerous cilia or organs derived from cilia and 
equipped w'ith a double nuclear apparatus : the 
larger (mega-) nucleus usually dividing by con- 
striction, and disappearing during conjugation : 
the smaller (micro-) nucleus (sometimes multiple) 
dividing by mitosis, and entering into conjugation 
and giving rise to the cycle of nuclei both large 
and small of the race succeeding conjugation. 

Thus defined, the Infusoria fall into two 
groups : {i) Ciliata, with cilia or organs derived 
from cilia throughout their lives, provided with a 
single permanent mouth (absent in the parasitic 
Opalinopsidae) flush with the body or at the base 
of an oral depression, and taking in food by 
active swallowing or by ciliary action : (2) Sue- 
toria, rarely ciliated except in the young state, 
and taking in their food by suction through pru- 
trusible hollow tentacles, usually numerous. 

1 'he pellicle of the Infusoria is stronger and more 
permanent than in many Protozoa, and sometimes 
assumes the character of a mail of hard plates, closely 
fitting : but even in this case it undergoes solution 
soon after death. It is continuous wdth a firm ecto- 
sarc, highly difterentiated in tlie Ciliata, and in both 
groups free from coar.se movable granules The 
endo.sarc is semifluid and rich m granules mostly 
" reserve " in nature, often showing proteid or fat 
reactions. One or more contractile vacuoles are pre- 
sent in some ol the marine and all the freshwater 
species, anfl open to the surface by pores of perma- 
X 120 position : a system of canals in the deeper 

T, * 1- • 1 ' 1 A layers of the ectoplasm is sometimes connected with 

Free imlivulual and succes.Mve stages y ‘ „rovided with not- 


ovum, Ehr. (Gymnosto- 
X 80 ; showing the reti- 
culate arrangement of the endosarc. 
ft, contractile vacuoles ; c, the cuticle- 
lined pharynx. 

9, TO, II, 12. J cthyophthirius multifilius, 
Fouquet (Gymnostomaceae) 


13 


of division to form spores, a, mega 
nucleus ; ft, contractile vacuoles. 
Didinium nasutum. Mull. ; (Gymiio- 
.stomaceae) ; x 200. The pharynx 
is everted and has seized a Para- 
mecium as food, a, meganucleus ; 
ft, contractile vacuole ; c, everted 
pharynx. 

14. Euplotes charon, Mull., (Hypotrich- 

aceae) ; lateral view of the animal 
when using its great cirrhi, x, as 
ambulatory organs. 

15. Euplotes harpa, Stein (Hypotrich- 

aceae) ; X150. /i, mouth; .ar, cirrhi. 
i<). Nvetotherus cordtformts, Stem (a 
Heterotnccae) , parasitic in the intes- 
tine of the Frog) ; a, meganuclcus ; 
ft, contractile vacuole ; c, food par- 


the vacuole. The body is often provided with not- 
living external formations “ .stalk and “ theca” (or 
" lorica ”). 

'I lie character of the nuclear apparatus excludes 
two groups both parasitic and mouthlcss : (1) the 

Trichon ymphidac, with a .single nuclcu.s of Leidy, 
jiarasitic in Insects, especially Termites ; (2) the 
Opalinidae, with several (often numerou.s) uniform 
nuclei, parasitic in the gut of Batrachia, &c., and 

G roducing i -nuclear zoospores which coibugate. 

oth these families we unite into a group of Pseudo- 
ciliata, which may be referred to the Flagellata 
{q.v,), Lankester iu the last edition of this Encyclo- 
paedia called attention to llie doubtful position of 
Opaltna, and Delage and llerouard placed Tricho- 
nymphidae among Flagellates. 

1'he theca or shell is present in some pelagic 
species (fig. lii. 3, 5) and in many of the attached 


tr. J nnl. ^ siiecies, notably^ among the Peritricha (fig. iii. 21, 

tide; 2, ,’20) and Suctoria (fig. viii. ii) ; and is found 

Le-swimming loLs (fig. nt 3, 


from the procedure adopted by the older microscopists to obtain 
animalcules. Infusions of most varied organic substances 
were prepared (hay and pepper being perhaps the favourite 
ones), the method of obtaining them including maceration and 
decoction, as well as infu.^^ion in the strict sense ; they were 
then allowed to decompose in the air, so that various living 
beings developed therein. As classified by C. G. Ehrenberg 
in his monumental Infusionstierchcn als vollkommene Organis- 


pharynx; i, small cilia. usually chitmous, and forms a cup into which the 

animal, protruded when at its utmost elongation, can retract itself. 
In Metacineta mystacina it has several distinct slits (pylomes) for 
the passage of tufts of tentacles. In Stenfor it is gelatinous ; and 
in the Dictyocystids it is beautifully latticed. 

The stalk is usually solid, and exjianded at the base into a disk 
in Suctoria. In Peritrichaceae (fig. iii. 8-22, 25, 26), the only 
ciliate group with a stalk, it grows for some time after its formation, 
and on fission two new stalks continue the old one, so as to form a 
branched colony (fig. iii. 18). In Vorticella (fig. iii. 11, 12, 14, Ac.) 
the .stalk is hollow and clastic, and attached to it along a spiral is a 
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prolongation of tlie ectosarc containing a bundlt* of myonemes, so 
that by tJio contractions of the bundle the stalk is pulled down into 
a corkscrew spiral, and on the relaxation of the muscle the elasticity 
of th(^ hollow stalk straightens it out. 

On fission the stalk may become bratidiod, as the solid one of 
Epistvlis and Operculartn (fig. ui. 20) ; and the myoneme also in the 
tubular stem of Zoothaminum ; or the branch-myoneme for the one 
offspring may be inserted latei-ally on that lor the other in Car- 
chcsiitm (fig. hi. 18). In seNcral tubicolous Peritrichaccac there is 
some arrangement for closing their tubes. In 7 'hurtcola (fig. lii. 
25-26) there is a valve winch opens by the pressure of the animal on 
its protrusion, and closes automaticaJly by elasticity on retraction. 
In Lagmophrys the animal adheres to the cup a little below the open- 
ing so that its withdrawal closes the cup : at the adherent part the 
boay mass is hardened, and .so dilfereiitiated as to .suggest the frame 
of the mouth of a purse. In Pvxii ola (fig. iii. 21-22) the animal bears 
some wav down tlie body a hardened shield ('* operculum ") which 
closes the month of the ‘.hell on retraction. 

Tin* cyto]dasin of the Infusoria is very susceptible to injuries; 
and when c ut or torn, unless the pellicle contracts rapidly to enclose 
the wounded surface, the sub^dance of the body swells up, becoming 
frotln', with bubble's wliicli ra])idly enlarge and finally burst; the 
cell tJms disintegrates, leaving only a 1<‘W granules to mark where it 
was. This phenomenon, observed by Dujardin, is called “ dif-' 
flueiite " ilie < ontraclile vacuole appears to be one of the means by 
which dillluefue is avoided in cells with no strong wall to re.sist the 



Fi(.. 11. 


1, Surface view ol Paramn nan, 

show'ing the dis])osiliou ot 
the cilia la longiludinal 
rows 

2, Cl, mega-; /^ niicro-nncleir; ; 

c, lunction ol et to- and e;i- 
dosarc, /). pellicle, y',endo- 
sarc ; /, cilia (much too 

numerous and crow'ded) ; 
g, trichoc v.st s ; g' , s.iim- 
with thread ; h, discharged ; 
1, jiharynx, its nudulalmg 
membrane not shown ; A', 


food granules collet ting into 
a bolus ; /, m, u, o, food 
\aciioles, their contents 
lieing digested as they jmss 
in the tsidosarc along the 
]iath indicated ]\v tlie 
arrowes. 

3. Outline showing contractile 
vacuoles in comni<'Ucmg 
tiiaslole, surroimded by five 
aflerent canals. 

1-7 Successive stages of diastole 
of conti’actile vacuole. 


absorption of water in exce.s.s : for alter growing in si:^e for some 
time, its walls contract suddenly, and its contents are expelled to Ihi* 
outiule by a pfire, which is, like the anus, usually inxfisibic, but 
permanent in position. The contractile vacuole may lie single or 
multiple ; it may receive the contents of a canal, or of a system of 
canals, w hich onl}' become visible at the moment of the contrai lion 
of the vacuole (hg. in 4-7), giving liquid time to accumulate in them, 
or when the vacuole is acting sluggishly or iinporjectly, as in the 
approach of aspln \ia (fig. ii. 3). Be.sidcs this function, since the 
system passes a large quantity of water from without through the 
sub.stance ot the cell, it must needs act as a means of respiration and 
excretion. In all reritrichaeeae it opens to the vestibule, and in 
some of them it discharges through an intervening re.scrvoir, curiously 
recalling the arraugimieats in the Flagellate Eugleiiaceae. 

The nuclear ajiparatus consists of two parts, the meganucleus, and 
the raicronucleus or microiiuclei (fig. iii. 1 7 c/, iv. i). The meganuclcu.s 
alone regartled and de.scribed as " the nucleus " by older oUsorvcr.s 
IS alw^ays single, subject to a few reservations. It is most frequently 
oval, and then is indented by the micronuclous ; but it may be lobed, 
the lobes lying far ajiart and connected by a slender bridge or monili- 
form, or horseshoe-shaped (Peritrichaceae). It often contains darker 
inclusion.s, like nuclcolcs. 

It has been shown, more especially by Gruber, that many Ciliata 
are multinucleale, and do not posse >s merely a single meganuclous 
and a micronucleus. In OxvtvicJia the nuclei are large and numerous 
(about forty^, scattered through the protoplasm, whilst in other 


cases the nucleus is so finely divided as to appear lilce a powder 
diffuj»ed uniformly through the medullary protopla.sm (Traclielooerca), 
Carmine .staining, after treatment with absolute alcohol, has led to 
this remarkable discovery. The condition described by Fnettinger 
in his Opalinopsis (fig. i. 1,2) is an example of this pulverization of 
the nucleus. The condition of pulverization had led in some cases 
to a total failure to detect any nucleus in tlie living animal, and it was 
only by the use of reagents that the actual state of the case was 
rev’’caled. Before fission, whatever be its habitual character, it 
conden.scs, becomes oval, and divides by constriction ; and thougli 
it usually is then fibrillaled, only in a few cases does it approach the 
typical mitotic couditiou. 'riie micronucleus de.scribed by older 
writers as the " nucleolus " or " paraiiucleu.s " (" endopla.stule " of 
Huxley), may be single or multiple. When the meganucleus is 
bilobed there are ahvays tw^o micronuclci^ and at least one is found 
next to every enlargement of the moniliiorm megamiclens. In the 
fission of the Infusoria, every micron iicleus divides by a true mitotic 
procc-ss, during which, how^cver, its wall remains intaH. From their 
relative sizes the meganiRhnis would appear to discharge during 
cell-life, exclusively, the functions of the nucleus in ordinary cells. 
Since in conjugation, howover, the meganucleus degenerates and is 
m great part either digested or excreted as waste matter, while the 
new nuclear apparatus in both exconjugates arises, as we shall see, 
from a conjugation-nucleus of exclusively micronuclear origin, we 
infer that the micronucleiis has for its function the carrvmg on ol the 
nuclear functions oJ the race from one fission cycle to the next from 
w'hich the meganucleus is excluded. 

Fission is the ordinary mode of rcqirodiiclion in the Infusoria, and 
is usueilly lransver.se, but oblique in Steritoy, (S;c., as in Flagellata, 
longitudinal in Peritrichaceae ; in some cases it is ahvays more or 
le.ss unequal owing to the dillereni lalion ol the body, and coiise- 
<]uently it must be follow'ed by a regeneration ol the missing organs 
in either daughter-cell In some cases it becomes very uneven, 
atlording ev^ery transition to budding, which ptoress assiinu s especial 
importance in the vSurlona. Multiple fission (brood-lormation or 
sporulatioii) is cxccqitiojul in Infusoria, and when it occurs the broods 
rarely exceed four or eight — another (.lillerence from T'lagellnta 
The nuclear proce.sses during conjugation suggest the jihvlogenctic 
loss ol a process of multiple fission into uttive gametes. As noted, 
in (i.ssion the meganucleus divides bv direct constriction; e.ich 
micronucleus bv a mo le ol mitosis. The juocess of fission is subject 
m its Hctiviiv to the influences of nutrition and temjicTature, slacken- 
ing as the tood supjily becomes inadequate or as the temperature 
recedes from the optimum for the j^rocess. Moreovei, if the 
descendants of a single animal be raised, it is found that the rajudity 
of fission, other conditions being the same, vanes jienodicallv, under- 
going jieriods ol depression, whicli may be follcnvcd by either (1) 
spontaneous refox'crv, (2) reco\a‘ry under stimulating food, (3) 
recovery tlirough < oiijugalion, or (1) tlie death of the cycle, wdiich 
would have ('iisiied if 2 or 3 had been omitt(‘d at an earlier stage, 
but 'which ultimately seems inevitable, even the induction of 
conjugation failing to 1 eslore it . These physiological conditions were 
first studied bv Iv Maujias, librarian to the city of Algiers, in his 
pioneering w'ork in the latcu' 'eighties, and have been confirmed and 
extended by later observers, among whom w-e may esjiecially cite 
G N. Calkins. 

Syngamy, usuallv termed conjugation or " karyogamy," is of 
exceptional character in the majority ot this group— the Peri- 
trichaceae alone evincing an a])])U)Ximalinn to the usual tyjiical 
process of the permanent lusion ol two cells (pairing-cells or gametes), 
cytoplasm to cyloidasm, nucleus to nucleus, to form a new cell 
(coupled cell, zygote). 

This jirocess w'as elucidated by E. Maujias in 1889, and hi.s results, 
eagerly qiu'stioned and rejieatedly tested, have been confirmed 111 
every fact and in every generalization ot importance 

Previously all that had been definitely made out was that under 
certain undetermined conditions a lit ot pairing two and two ori.urred 
among the animals of the same species in a culture or in a locality 
in the open ; that alter a union prolonged over hours, and .sometimes 
even days, the mates separatee! ; that during the union the megu- 
niiclens underwent changes of a degenerative character ; and that 
the micronucleus underwent repeated divisions, and that from the 
ollspnng of the micronuclei the new nuclear apparatus was evolved 
for each mate. Maiqias discovered the biological conditions leading 
to conjugatiiJH : (l) the jirosence of individuals belonging to dlsluitt 
stocks ; (2) thdr belonging to a generation sufficiently removed 
from previous conjugation, but not too far removed therefrom ; (3) 
a deficiency of food. He also showed that during conjugation a 
“ migratory nucleus, the offspring of the divisions of the micro- 
nucleus, passes from either mate to the other, whili' its sister nucleus 
remains stationary " ; nnd that recijirocal fusion of the migratory 
nucleus of the one mate with the stationary nucleus of tlwj other 
takes place to form a zygote nucleus in either mate ; and that from 
thase zygote nuclei in each by division, ai least tw’o nuclei are formed, 
the one of which enlarges to form a meganucleus, while the other 
remairts small as the first micronucleus of the new reorganized 
animal, which now separates as an *' cxconjugate ” (fig. iy.). More- 
over, if pairing be prevented, or be not induced, the in<iividuals 
produced by successive fissions become gr.'.thially weaker, their 
nuclear ajiparatus degenerates, and finally they cannot be induced 
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Fici 111 -Ciluit.L . 1 , i:, ] fcUMotrichaccac ; 3-7, 23-2 \, Ohgotrichacecu* ; 
8-22. 2^. 2(). Pcntricliaceae 


r, Spiro.'itowumambigunm^lLhr . ; 

{ X- 120) ; on its left side 
oral Kroo>T and wreath of 
membraiicllac ; a, iiionili- 
form meganuclcus ; />, 

position of contractile 
vacuole. 

2, Group of Stentor polymor- 

phus, O. F. Muller ; ( x 30) ; 
the twisted end of the peri- 
stome indicating the posi- 
tion of the mouth. 

3, Tintinnus lagenula^ Cl. and 

L., ( X 300), in tree shell. 

4, Strombidium daparediiy S. 

Kent ; ( x 200) . 

5, Shell of Codonella campanella, 

llacck : ( X 1 80) . 

6, 7, Torquatella tvpica, Lank. 

( — Stfomhtdium according 
to Butschli) ; />, oral tube 
seen through peristomial 


wreatli of apparently coal- 
escent memDr.ancIlae 
8, Basal, and 9, side (inverted) 
views ol 7 Yichodina pedi- 
mlus, h-hr. ; ( x 300) ; a, 

mcganucleu.s ; c, basal collar 
and ring of hooks ; f/, 

mouth ; contractile vacuole 
and oral tube seen by 
tran.sparcncy in 8. 

10, S pitochona gammi para, 

Stein ; { X 350) ; a, mega- 

nuclcus : g, bud. 

11, 12, Vorticellamicrostoma, Ehr ; 

( X 300) ; dy formation of a 
brood of 8 microgametes c 
by multiple fission; 6,contr. 
vacuole. 

13, Same sp. in binary fission ; 

a, meganucleus. 

14, F. nebulifera, Ehr. ; bud 

swimming away by 


under suitable conditions to pair normally, so that the cycle becomes 
extinct by senile decay. In Peritricliaceae the gametes are of 
unequal sizes (fig. iii- 11, 12), the smaller being foimed by brood 
fissions (4 or 8) ; syngamy is here permanent, not temporary, tlie 
smaller (male) being absoroed into the body of the larger (female) ; 
and there are only two nuclei tliat pair. Thus we have a derived 
binary sexual process, comparable to that of ordinary bisexual 
organisms. 



From LiinkcbUT's on /oology. 

Fig. iv. — Diagrammatic Skctcli of Changer, during Conjugation in 
Ciliata. (From Hickson after Dclage and Maupas ) 

male, while the other 3 
nuclei degenerate 

7, Migration of the migratory 
nuclei. 

8, 9, Fusion of the incoming 
migratory with the station- 
ary nucleus in either male. 

10, Fission of 7 ygote nucleus 
into two, the new niega- 
and inicronucleus whose 
dillerentiation is shown in 
11,12. The vertical dotted ‘ 
line indicates the separation 
of the males. 

Ciliata. — 'Flie Ciliaie Infusoria represent the highest type 
of Protozoa. They are di.slinclly animal in function, and the 
Gymnostomaceae are active predaceous beings preying on other 
Infusoria or Flagellates. Some possess shells (fig. iii. 3, 5, 21, 
22, 25, 26), most have a distinct swallowing apparatus, and in 
Dystena there is a complex jaw — or tooth-apparatus, which needs 
new investigation. In the active Ciliata we find locomotive 


1, Two individuals at com- 

mencement of conjugation 
showing meganuclcus 
(dotted) and micronucleus ; 
successive stages ot llie 
disintegration ol the mega- 
nucleus shown m all figures 
up to 9. 

2, 3, First mitotic division of 

micronuclci. 

4, 5, Second ditto, 
o, One of the four nuclei result- 
ing from the second division 
again dividing to form the 
pairing - nuclei m either 


posterior wreath, peristome 
contracted; e, peristomial 
disk ; /, oral tube. 

T 5, V. microstoma ; />, contr. 

vacuole; i, d, two micro- 
gametes seeking to con- 
jugate. 

1 6, F. nebulifera, contracted, 

with body encysted. 

17, Same sp. enlarged; c, 

myonemes converging 
posteriorly to muscle of 
stalk ; d, micronucleus. 

18, Carchesium speciabtle, Ehr.; 

( X50)- 

iPj Nematocysts of E/>ts<y/iA' / 7 fl- 
vicans, Ehr. (after Greeff). 
20, Opercularia sienostoma, St. ; 
( X 200) ; a small colony 
showing upstanding ("oper- 


cular ") peristomial di.sk, 
protruded oral undulating 
membrane and cilia in oral 
lube. 

21, 22, Pyxicola afflnis, S.K., with 
stalk and theca ; x, chitiii- 
ous disk, or true " oper- 
culum " closing theca in 
retracted state 

23, 24, Caenomorpha medusula, 
Perty, ( x 230), with spiral 
peristomial wreath. 

25, 20, Thuricola valvata, Sir. 
Wright, m sessile theca, 
with internal valve [v] to 
close tube, as in gastropod 
Clausiha ; owing to recent 
fission two animals occupy 
one tube. 
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organs of most varied kinds : tail-springs, cirrhi for crawling 
and darting, cilia and membranellae for continuous swimming 
in the open or gliding over surfaces or waltzing on the substratum 
(Tnchodina, fig. iii. 8) or for eddying in wild turns through the 
water {Strombtdium, Tintinnus, Halteria). I'heir forms offer 
a most interesting variety, and the flexibility of many adds 
to their easy grace of movement, especially where the front 
of the body is produced and elongated like the neck of a swan 
{Amphilepius, fig. i. 5 ; Lacrymarta). 

The cytoplasm is very liighly differentiated : especially the 
ectoplasm or ectosarc. This has always a distinct elastic “ pellicle " 
or limiting layer, in a few cases hard, or even with local hardenings 
that affect the disposition of a coat of mail {Coleps) or a pair of 
valves {Dysteria) ; but is usually only marked into a rhomboidal 
network by mtcrsecting depressions, wuth the cilia occupying the 
centres of the areas or meshes defined. Tlie cytoplasm within is 
distinctly alveolated, and frequently contains tubular alveoli running 
along the length of the animal Between these are dense fibrous 
thickenings, wiiich from their double refraction, from their arrange- 
ment, and from their shortening in contracted animals are regarded 
as of mu.scular function and termed *' myonemes." Other threads 
running alongside of these, and not shortening but becoming wavy in 
the general contraction, have been described 111 a few species as 
“ neuronemes ” and as possessing a nervous, conducting character. 
On tins level, too, lie the dot-like granules at the bases of the cilia, 
which form dehnite groujis in the case of such organs as are composed 
of fused cilia ; in the deeper part of the ectoplasm the vacuoles or 
alveoli are more numerous, and reserve granules are also lound ; 

here too exist the canals, sometimes 
developed into a complex net -work, 
which open into tlie contractile 
vacuole. 

The cilia themselves have a stiffer 
basal part, probably strengthened by 
an axial rod, and a distal flexible 
lash ; when cilia are united by the 
outer plasmatic layer, they form (1) 

“ ('irrhi," stiff and either hook like 
anrl 1 join tec I at the end, or brush like, 
with a frayed ajiex; (2) membranelles, 
flattened organs composed of a 
number of cilia fused side by side, 
sometimes on a singlt* row, some 
times on two rows approximated at 
either end so as to form a narrow 
oval, the inembranelle thus being 
hollow : (3) the oral “ undulating 

membrane,'’ merely a very elongated 
membrariclle whose base may extend 
over a length nearly equal to the 
length of the animal ; such mem- 
branes nre present in the mouth oral 
depression and pharynx of all but 
Clymnostomaceae, and aid m in- 
gestion ; a second or third may be 
present, and behave like active lijis ; 
(4) in I'entrichaceae the cilia of the 
])eristomial wreath are united below 
into a continuous undulating mem- 
brane, lorming a spiral of more than 
one turn, and fray out distally into a 
fringe; (5) the dorsal cilia ofHypo- 
tricliaceae are slender and motionless, ! 
probably sensory. 

Embedded m the ectosarc of many 
Cihates are tnchocysts, little elon- 
gated .sacs at rif^ht angles to the 
surface, with a fine hair-like process 
yirojecting. On irritation the.se elon- 
gate into strong prominent threads, 
often with a more or less barb-like 
bead, and may be ejected ultogether 
the surface of the body appear to 
be protective ; but in the Gymnostomaceae .specially strong 
ones surround the mouth. They can be injected into the prey 
pursued, and appear to have a distinctly poisonous effect on it 
They are combined also info defensive batteries in the Gvmnostome 
Loxophyllum, They are absent from most Heterotrichaceae and 
Hypotrichacene, and from Pentrichaccae, except for a zone round 
the collar of the ])enstome 

Tlie ojieiiings of the body are the mouth, absent in a few parasital 
.species {Opaltnopsts, fig, i. i, 2), the anus and the pore of 
the contractile vacuole. The mouth is easily recognizable: in the 
most primitive forms of the Gymnostomaceae and .some other 
groups, it is terminal, but it passes further and further back in more 
modified species, thereby defining a ventral, and corresjiondingly a 
dorsal surface ; it usually lies on the left side. The anus is usually 


only visible during excretion, though its position is permanent ; in 
a few genera it is always visible (<?.g. Nyctotherus, fig. 1. lO). The 
pore of the contractile vacuole might be described in the same terms. 

The endoplasm has also an alveolar structure, and contains besides 
Large food-vacuoles or digestive vacuoles, and shows movements of 
rotation within the ectoplasm, from which, however, it is not usually 
distinctly bounded. In Ophrvoscolex and Ihdtnium (fig. i. 13) a 
permanent cavity traverses it from mouth to anus. 

Ingestion of food is of the .same character in all the Hymeno- 
.stomata. The ciliary current drives a powerful stream into the mouth, 
which impinges against the endosarc, carrying with it the food 
particles ; these adhere and accumulate to form a pellet, which 
ultimately is pushed by an apparently sudden action into the 
substance of the endosarc which closes behind it (fig. ii. 2). In some 



Fioui Calkins' J’totozoa, by pernussion ol the Macmillan C'ompany, N.Y. 

Fig. vi. — Diagrammatic view of behaviour of the motile reaction 
of Paramecium after meeting a mechanical obstruction at A. (From 
(i. N. Calkins after 11. S. Jennings.) For clearness and simplicity 
the normal motion is supjx/sed to be straight instead of sjural. 

of the Aspirotrichaceae accessory undulating membranes play the 
part of bps, and there is a clo.ser approximation to true de^pidition 
The mouth is rarely terminal, more trequently at the bottom of a 
depression, the ‘‘ vestibule,” wliich may be prolonged into a slender 
canal, sometimes called the ” pharynx ” or *’ oral tube," ciliated as 
well as provided with a membrane, and extending deep down into 
the body in many Peritrichaceae. 

In Spiro.stomaceae the *' adoral wreath ” of membranelles encloses 
more or less completely an anterior part of the body, the ” peri- 
.stomc‘,” within wliich lies the ve.stibule. 'lliis area may be depresseil 
truncate, convex or jiroduced into a short obconical disk or into one 
or more lobes, or finall>’ Jorm a funnel, or a twisted s]>iral like a paj>er 
cone. In most PtTitrichaceae a collar-like rim surrounds the 
pc‘ristome, and marks out a gutter from which the vestibule opens ; 
the peristome can be retracted, and the collar close over it. 'Ihis 
rim forms a deep jiennanent .sjural funnel in Spirot luma (fig. iii. 10). 

Movements of Ciliata. — 11. S. Jennings has made a very detailed 
study of these movements, which resemble those of most minute 
free-swimming organisms. The following account applies practically 
to all active ” Infusoria ” in the widest .sense. 

The position ol the free-swimming Infusoria, like that of Kotifers 
and other small swimming animals, is with the front end of the 
I body inclmed out- 
■ ward to the axis of 
advance, constanth 
changing its azi 
mutli wliile pre- 
serving its angle 
constant or nearly 
so ; if advance were 
ignored the body 
would thus rotate 
so as to ■trace out 
a cone, with the 
hinder end at the 
apex, and the front 
describing th<' base. 

On any irritation, 

(i) the motion is arrested, (2) the animal reverses its cilia and 
swims backwards, (3) it swerves outwards away from the axis .so 
as to make a larger angle with it, and (.j) then .swims forwards 
along a now axis of progression, to which it is inclmed at the 
.same angle as to the jirevious axis (figs, yi., vii.). In this way it 
alters its axis of progression when it finds itself under conditions of 
stimulation. Thus a Paramecium coming into a region relatively 
loo cold, loo hot, or too poor in CO.^ or in nutriment, alters its 
direction of swimming ; in this way individuals come to assemble 
in crowds w’here food is abundant, 01 even where there is a slight 
excess of CO.^. This reaction may lead to fatal results ; if a .solution 
of corrosive sublimate (Mercuric chloride) diffuses towards the liinder 
end of the animal faster than it progresses, the stimulus affecting the 
hinder end first, the axis of progression is altered so as to bring the 
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From Lnnkcslcr's 'J tcatise on 

/ I'. 

Fjo. V - 'Diagram i illus- 
trating changes dining con- 
jugahon of Colpuiium 
colpoda (From Hickson, 
after Maupas.) 

M, Old meganucleus under- 

going disintegration 
m. Micronucleus. 

N, migratory, and 

S, Stationary pairing- 
nucleus. 

M', M', the new meganuclci, 
and 

m' , The new microiim lei in 
the products of the first 
fission ol each of the ex- 
conjugates : the continu- 
ous vertical line in- 
dicates jieriod of fusion, 
its cessation, separation; 
dotted iine.s indicate 
fission; the spaces 
letteied 1-7 successive 
stages 111 the jirocess ; 
the clear circles indi- 
cate luiKtionless nuclei 
which degenerate 

from the body, Those over 



of a Ciliate like Paramectum ; m, mouth and 
pharynx ; the straight line A, B, represents the 
axis of progression described by the posterior 
end, and the spiral line the curve cle.scribed by 
the anterior end ; the clear circles are tlie 
contractile vacuoles on the dor.sal side. 
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animal after a few changes into a region where the solution is strong 
enough to kill it. This “ motile reaction," first noted by H. S. 
Jennings, is the explanation of the general reactions of minute 
swimming animals to most stimuli of whatever character, including 
light ; the practical working out is, as he terms it, a method of " trkd 
and error.'* The action, however, of a current of electricity is dis- 
tinctly and immediately directive ; but such a stimulus is not to be 
found in nature. The motile reaction in the H^otrichaceae which 
crawl or dart in a straight line is somewhat dificrcrit, the swerve 
being a simple turn to the right hand — i.e, away from the mouth. 

Parasitism in the Infusoria is by no means so important as among 
Flagellates. Jchihyophthirius alone causes epidemics among Fishes, 
and Balantidium coli has been observed in intestinal disea.se in Man. 
The Isotricheae, among Aspirotrichaceae and the Ophryoscolecidae 
among Heterotrichaccae are found in abundance in the stomachs of 
Ruminants, and are believed to play a part in the digestion of cellu- 
lose, and thus to be rather commensals than parasites. A large 
number of attached species are epizoic commensals, some very 
indifferent in choice of their host, others particular not only in the 
species they infest, but also in the special organs to which they 
adhere. This is notably the case with the shelled Peritrichaceae. 
Lichnophora and Tru hodina (fig. hi. 8, o) among Peritrichaceae are 
capable of locomotion by their permanent posterior wreath or of 
attaching themselves by the sucker which surrounds it ; Kerouu 
polvporum glides habitually over the body of Hydra, as does Tricho- 
diua pediculus. 

Several Suctoria are endoparasilic in Ciliala, and their occurrence 
led to the view that they represented stages in the life-history of 
these. Again, we find in the endosarc of certain Ciliates green 
nucleated cells, which have a cellulose envelope and multiply by 
fission inside or outside the animal. I'hey are symbiotic Algae, or 
possibly the resting stale of a Chlamydomonadme Flagellate 
{Cayterta ?), and have received the name Zoochlorella. They are of 
constant occurrence in J^aramct ium hursaria, frequent in Sientor 
polvmorphus and S‘. ig 7 ieus^ and Ophrvdium versatile^ and a few other 
species, which become infected by swallowing them. 

Clas^iipcation. 

Order 1 . — Section A. — Gymnoslomuceae. Mouth habitually 
closed ; swallowing an active process ; cilia (or membranelles) 
uniform, usually distributed evenly ov<‘r the body ; form 
variable, sometimes of circular transverse section. 

Section B. -“Tnehostomata. Mouth permanently open 
against the endosarc, provided with 1 or 2 undulating 
membranes olten jirolonged into an in turned pharynx ; 
ingestion l^v at tion of oral ciliary apparatus. 

Order 2. — Subsection (a). — Aspirotrichaceae. Cilia nearly uni- 

form, not associ.i.t<*cl W'ith cirrlii or membranelles, nor forming 
apcristomial wreath. I'orm usuallyflattened, mouth unilateral. 
(N.B. — Orders i, 2 are sometimes united into the single order 
Holotrichaceae.) 

Subsection (f>). — Spirotricha. Wreath of distinct mem- 
branelles — or of cilia fused at the base — enclosing a peristomial 
area and leading into the mouth. 

§§ i. — Wreath of sc*i)arate membranelles. 

r)rder 3. — Heterotrichaccae; body covered with fine uniform 
cilia, usually circular in transverse section. 

Order 4. — Oligotrichaceae ; body covering jiartial or wholly 
absent ; transverse section usually circular. 

Order 5. — Hy])otrichaceae ; body flatbmed ; body cilia repre- 
sented chiefly by stiff cirrlii in ventral rows, and fine motion- 
less dorsal sensory hairs. 

Order 6. — S§ ii. — Peritrichaceae. Peristomial ciliary wreath, 

spiral, of cilia united at the base ; posterior wreath circular 
of long membranelles ; body circular in section, cylindrical, 
taper, or bell-shaped. 

Illui>trativc Genera {selected). 

1. Gymnostomaceae. (a) Ciliation general or not confined to one 
surface. Coleps Ehr., with jiellitle locally hardened into mailed 
plates; Trac/wlocerca FA\r. ; Prorodon Ehr. (fig. i. 6,7); Traohehus 
Ehr., wdth branching endosarc (fig. i. 8); Lacrvmarxa Ehr., body 
produced into a long neck with terminal mouth surrounded by 
offensive trichocysts; Dileptus Du]., of similar form, but anterior 
process, blind, preoral; Ichthvophthirius Fouquet (fig. i. Q-12), 
cilia represented by tw'o girdles of membrancllae ; Didinium St. 
(fig. i. 13), cilia in tufts, surface wnth numerous tentacles each 
with a strong terminal tnchocyst ; Achnobolus Stein, body with 
one adoral tentacle ; lleonema Stokes, {h) Cilia confined to dor.sal 
surface. Chilodon Ehr. ; Loxodcs Ehr., body flattened, ciliated on 
one side only, endosarc as in Trarhelius ; Dvsteria Huxley, with the 
dorsal surface hardened and hinged along the median line into a 
bivalve shell, ciliated only on ventral surface, with a protrusible 
foot-like process, and a complex pharyngeal armature, {c) Cilia 
restricted to a single equatorial girdle, strong (probably membra- 
nelle.s) ; Mesodinium, mouth .^-lobed. 

2, Aspirotrichaceae. Pavamccium Hill (fig. ii. 1-3) ; Ophryofjlena 
Ehr. ; Colpoda O. F. Midler ; Colptdtum St. ; Lembus Cohn, with 
posterior strong cilium for springing ; Leucophrys St. ; Urocentrum 
Nitsch, bare, with polar and equatorial zones and a posterior tuft of 


long cilia; Opalinopsts Foetlinger (fig. i. i, z) ; Anoplophyra St, 
(fig* i* 3 j 4)* (Th® last two parasitic moutliless genera are placed 
here doubtfully.) 

3. Heterotrichaceae. (a) Wreath spiral ; Sientor Oken. (fig. iii. 2) , 
ov^ when free, trumpet-shaped when attached by pseudopods at 
apex, and then often secreting a gelatinous tube ; Blepnartsma 
Perty, sometimes parasitic in Heliozoa ; Spirostomum Ehr., cylindri- 
cal, up to 1" in length ; (6) Wreath straight, often oblique ; Nycto- 
therus Leidy, parasitic, anus always visible; Balantidium Cl. and L., 
parasitic {B. coli in man) ; Bursaria, O.F.M., hollowed into an oval 
pouch, with the wreath in.side. 

4. Oligotrichaeceae. Tintinnus Schranck (fig. iii. 3) ; Trichodin- 
opsis Cf. and L. ; Codonella Haeck. (fig. iii. 5) ; Strombtdtum 
Cl. and L. (fig. iii. 4), including Torquatella Lank. (fig. lii. 6, 7), 
according to Butschli ; Halteria Dui., with an equatorial girdle of 
stiff bristle-like cilia ; Caenomorpha Perty (fig. iii. 23, 24) ; Ophryo- 
scolex St., with straight digestive cavity, and visible anus, parasitic 
in Ruminants. 

5. Hypotrichaceac. Stylonychia Ehr. ; Oxytricha Ehr. ; Euplotes 
Ehr. (fig. i. 14, 15) ; Kerona Ehr. (epizoic on Hydra). 

6 . l>ritricliaceae. i. Peristomial wreath projecting when ex- 
jianded above a circular contractile collar-likc rim. 

(a) Fam. Urceolaridae : posterior wreath permanently present 
around sucker-like base. Trichodina Ehr. (fig. iii. 8, 9), epizoic on 
Hydra; Lichnophora Cl. and L. ; Cycluchaeta Hatchett Jackson; 
(icrda Cl. and L. ; Scyphuha Dui. 

(/>) Fam. Vorticellidae - Bell Animalcules: posterior WTeatli 
temporarily present, slied after fixation. 

Subfam. i. Vorticellinae animals naked, (i.) Solitary ; Vorticella 
Einn. (fig. iii. 11-17), stalk hollow with spiral muscle; Pyxidium 
S. Kent, stalk non-con tractile, (ii.) Forming colonies by budding on 
a branched .stalk: Carchesium Ehr., hollow branches and muscles 
discontinuous ; Zoothamnmm Ehr., branched hollow stem and 
muscle continuous through colony ; Epistylis Ehr., stalk rigid — 
(the animal body in these three genera has the same characters as 
Vorticella)— ^Campanella GoUlf., stalked like Epistylis , wreath of 
many turns (nematocysts sometimes present) (fig. iii. 19) ; 0/)<!r- 
cularia, stalk of Epistyhs^ disk supporting wreath obcoiiical, collar 
very high (fig. iii. 20). 

Subfam. 2. Vaginicolinae ; body enclosed in a firm theca : 
VaginicoLa Lam., shell simple, se.ssile ; Thuricola St. Wright, shell 
sessile, with a valve opening inwards (fig. hi. 25-26) ; Cothurma Ehr., 
shell stalked, simple ; Pyxicola S. Kent, shell stalked, closed by an 
iiifraperistomial ojiercular thickening on the body (fig. iii. 21-22). 

Subfam. 3. Shells gelatinous ; those of the colony aggregated 
into a floating spheroidal mass .several inches in diameter. 
Ophrydium Bory, O. versatile contains Zoothlorclla, which secretes 
oxygen, and the gas-bubbles float the colonies like green lumjis of 
jeliy. 

2. Peristomial wreath, not protrusible, surrounded by a very 
high usually spiral collar. 

Fam. Spirochoiiiua. Spirochona St, (fig. iii. 10) ; Kentrochona 
Rompel ; both genera ej)izoic on gills, Ac., of small Crustacea. 

Suctoria. — The.se are distinguished from Ciliata by their 
possession of hollow tentacles (one only in Phyncheta^ fig. viii. i, 
and Urnula) through which they ingest food, and by not possess- 
ing cilia, except in the young stage. Fission approximately 
equal is very rare. Usually it is unequal, or if nearly equal one 
of the halves remains attached, and the other, as an embryo 
or gemmule, develops cilia and swims off to attach itself cl.se- 
where ; Sphaerophrya (fig. viii. 2-6) alone, often occurring as an 
endoparasite in Ciliata, may be free, tcntaculate and unattached. 

The ectosarc is usually provided with a firm pellicle which shows 
a peculiar radiate " milling " in optical section, so fine that its true 
nature is difficult to make out ; it may be due to radial rods, regularly 
imbedded, or may be the expression of radial vacuoles. The tentacles 
vary m many re.spectb, but are always retractile. They are tubes 
covered by an extension of the pellicle ; this is invaginated into the 
body round the base of tlic tentacle as a sheath, and then evagmated 
to form the outer layer of the tentacle itself, over which it is frequently 
raised into a spiral ridge, which may be traced down into the 
part sunk and ensheathed within the body : in Choanophrya^ where 
the tentacles are largest, the pellicle is further continued into the 
interior of the tentacle. The tentacles are always pierced by a central 
canal opening at the apex, which may be (1) enlarged into a terminal 
capitate sucker, (2) slightly flared, (3) truncate and closed in the 
re.sting state to become widely opened into a funnel, or (4) pointed. 
The tentacles are always capable of being waved from side to side, 
or turned in a definite direction for the reception or prehension of 
food in Hhyncheta, the movements of the long single tentacle 
recall those of an elephant's trunk, only tliey are more extwsive 
and more varied. In the majority of cases the food consists of Ciliala : 
and the contents of the prey may be seen passing down the canal of 
the sucker beyond where it becomes free from the general surface. 
In Choanophrya the food appears to consist of the d6bns of the prey 
of the carnivorous host {Cyclops)^ which is sucked into the wide 
funnel-shaped mouths of the tentacles — by what mechanism is 
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I’lo. viii Suctoria (in all a, incganuclcus , h, contractile vacuole). 


1, Rhynchcia cvdnpum, Zenker; 

only a single tentacle and 
that suctorial; x 150; epi- 
zoic on Cyclops. 

2, SphaeYophvya urudvlae, Mau- 

pas; normal adult ; x20o; 
parasitic in Ciliate Urodvla. 

3, The same dividing bv trans- 

verse fission, the anterior 
moiety with tcmiiorarily 
develoi)cd cilia. 

4 ) 5> Sphaerophrya <iientorea, 
Maupas ; x 200. Parasitic 
in Stentor, and at one time 
mistaken for it^ young. 

7^ Truhophrya cjnsivlidn, Cl. 
anciL. ; x 150. 

8 , Hemiophrva gemmipara, Hert- 
wig ; X .|oo. Example with 
six buds, into each of whu li 
a branch of themeganticleus 
a is extended. 


9, The same species, showing 
the two kinds of tentacles 
(the suctorial and the 
pointed) , and two contractile 
vacuoles h, 

10, Ciliated embryo of Podophvya 

strinti, Cl. and L. ; 
X 300. 

11, A cinrta grandis, Saville Kent ; 

X 100 ; showing pedun- 
culated cup, and animal 
with two bunches of en- 
tirely suctorial tentacles. 

12, Sphaf'rophrva magwrt, Maupas; 

X 300. It has vei/ed with 
its tentacles, and is in 
the act of sucking out the 
juices of six examples 
of the Ciliate Colpoda pav- 
vifrons. 

13, Podophrya elofigata, Cl. and 

L. ; X 150. 


unknown. The endosarc is full of food-granules and reserve-granules 
(oil, colouring matter and proteid). 

The meganuclfius and the micronucleus are both usually single, 
but in Dendrosoma (fig. viii. 20) , of which the body is branched and 
the meganucleus with it, there are numerous micronucki. In most 
cases the micron ucleus has not been recorded, though from the 
similarity of conjugation, and its presence in most oases of fission and 
budding that have bec*u accurately described, wc may infer that it is 
always i)res<‘nt. In uuequal fission the raeganuclcus sends a process 
into the bud, while the micronucleu.s divides as in Ciliata. The butl 
may be nearly equal to the remains of the original animal, or much 
smaller, and in that case a depression surroimds it which may deepen 
.so as to form a brood -cavity, either communicating by a mere 
“ birth-pore with the outside or entirely closed. In some cases 
the budding is multiple (hg viii. 8), and a large number of buds are 
tormecl and lil>orated at the same tune. In all cases the bud escapes 
without tentacles, and posse.sses a charactrrLstic sujiply of cilia, 
whose arrangement is constant for the species. 

In some cases an adult may withdraw its tentacles, moult its 
pellicle and develop an equipment of cilia and swim away : this is 
the case with Denaroco^netei, parasitic on Gammarus, when its host 
moults. 

The numerous sy^ecks of Suctona, often so abundant on various 
species of Cyili>p<i,a.rQ not found on the other fresh-water Copepoda, 
Diaptofuus and Canthocamptus, belonging indeed to other families. 
Again, these Suctona ailed diflerciit jjusitums, those found on the 
antennae not being present on the mouth parts ; the ventral part ol 
the thorax has another set; and the inside of the pleural fold another. 
Rhyncheta occupies the Ironl of the “ couplers " or median down- 
growths uniting the coxojxHlites ot the swimming legs, and Choanu- 
p/u'Vrt set lies m the immediate neighbourhood ol the mouth, preferably 
on the episloma, labrum and imdasloinatic r«‘gion, but also on the 
adoral apjiendages and in rare cases extends, wlien the .settlement is 
extensive, to the bases ol the two jiairs of antennae ; while distinct 
sjipcies of Podophrva settle on the antennae, the front of the lliorax 
and the inside of the pleural folds. Dendnuometes is common on 
Ihe gills of the freshwater shrimj) (Amphi])0(I) Cianunavus nnd 
Sivloconuicf: on the gills and gill-covers ol the Jsojjod the 

water slater. The independence of the Acinetana was threatened 
by the erroneous view ol Stem that they were j)hases in the lile- 
hislory of Vorticcllidae. Small parasitic forms {Sphaerophrva) 
were also regarded erroneously as the “ acinetiform young " of 
Ciliata. They now mii.st be regarded as an extreme modification of 
the Protozoon senes, in which the diflerentiation of organs in a 
iiiiicellular animal reaches its highest j)Oint 

Principal Grnera. 

1. Unstalkeil smiple forms. Vvnula Cl and I.., permanently 
ciliatc; Rhvnihcta Zenker (lig. viii. 1), on the limb couplers of Cvi lopi) 
Sphaerophrva Cl and T.. (hg viii. 2-(), 12), cndoparasitic in Ciliata 
and formerly taken lor embryos thereol, never atbiched ; Iruho- 
phrva Cl. and L. (fig. viii. 7), of similar habits, but t('mporarily 
attaclied, sessile. 

2. Stalked siinjile forms; Podophrva Ehv. (fig. viii. 10, 13, 16), 
tentacles all knobbed or flared ; Ephelota Slrethill Wright, tentacles 
all jxuiited ; Hemwphrya S Kent (lig. viii S, 9, j.j), tentacles ol both 
Kinds; Chuanophrya llarlog, tentacles thick, tiuncate, very letnac- 
tile, when ex})anded opening into funnels for asjuration ol floating 
prey, never for altachinenl — e])izoiL on autcTo-xentral parts of 
Cyclvpi,, 

3. Cupped forms ; Soh-rtophrva Cl and T , cup sessile ; Acincta 
£hr., cup stalked; Acinetopsii> Hiitschli, Like Arniela, but the cup 
flattened, close{i distaliy with only slit like a})crtuves (" pylomes ' ) 
for the bundles of tentacles; Poduiyathus, like Aiineta, but with 
pointe<l as well as knobbed tentacles. 

Tentacles m bumlles at ihe tips of one or more processes or 
branches ol the body. Ophrvodrndron Cl. and L , teiitaculilerous 
process single (fig. viii. 21); Dendrocometes Sli'in (fig. viii. 15), body 
rounded, proces.ses repeatedly branched, epizoic on gills of Gammaru.^ 
pulex ; Dendroboma Ehr. (hg. viii 17-20), body freely branched from 
a basal attached stolon, meganucleus branching with tiie body. 

BiniJociKAi'HY. — (a) Infusoria in the widest sense : C. E. Ehren- 
berg, Die Dtfusinnstierchen als vollhommene Orgainsniei'i (1838) ; 
F. Dujardin, Zoophytes infusoires (1841) {b) Infusoria, including 

Mastigojfliora • M. Perty, Zitr Kenntniss Klettister Lebensfornun 
(1852) ; E. Claparede and J. Lachmann, £iudcs sur les tnfusoircs 


14, Hemiophrya benedetni, Fraip.; 
x2oo; the suctorial 
tentacles retracted. 

13, Dendrocometes paradoxus ^ 

Stein; x 350. Parasitic on 
Gammarus pulex ; captured 
prey. 

16, A single tentacle of Podo~ 
phfya\ X 800. R. Hertwig. 

17-20, Dendrosoma radians, Ehr. : 
— 17, free-swimming cili- 
ated embryo; x Ooo. 18, 


Earliest fixed condition of 
the embryo ; x 600. 19. 

Later stage, a single ten- 
taculiferous process now 
developed; x 600. 20, 

Adult colony ; c, enclo.secl 
ciliated embryos; d, 
branching stolon ; c, more 
minute reproductive (?) 
bodies. 

, Ophryodendvon pcdicellatuni , 
Hincks ; x 300. 
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et It'S Yhistjpodes (1858-1861) ; P. von Stein, Dtr Organismus 4et 
Infusionstiere (1859-1883); W. Saville Kent, A Manual of the 
Infusoria, including a description ol all known Flagellate, Ciliate 
and Tcntaculiferous Protozoa (1880-1882). (c) Infusoria, as limited 
by Biitschli. O. Bntschli, Dronn's Tterreich, vol. i. Protozoa, pt. 3 
Infusoria (1887-1889), the most complete work existing, hut without 
giecific diagnoses ; S. J. Hickson, “ The Infusoria ” in Lankester's 
1 realise on Zoology, v(i. i. fasc. 2 (1903), a general account, well 
illustrated, with a diagnosis oi all genera. See also Delage and 
H6rouard, Truitr de zoologie conertie, vol. i. ‘^La Cellule et les 
protozoaires (1896), with an illustrated conspectus of the genera ; 
E. Maupas, “ Kecherches exp^nmentales sur la multiplication des 
mfusQires cili^s," Arch. tool. exp.\i. (1888); and “ Le Kajeunisse- 
ment karyogomique chez les cili^s,” tb. vii. (1889) ; R. Sand, J^tude 
monographiauc sur le groupe des tnfusoircs tcnlaculifdres (Suctoria), 
(1899), witn diagnoses of species; A Lang, lehrb. tier vcrgleich. 
Anatomie dev mrbelloscn Tiere, vol. i. “ Protozoa^' (iqoi) (a view of 
comparative anatomy, physiology and bionomics) ; Marcus Hartog, 
" Protozoa," in CaniJjridgc Natural History, i, (1906) ; H. S. Jennings, 
Contributions to the Study of the Behaviour of Lower Organisms (190^^) ; 
G. N. Calkins, " Studies on the Life History of Protozoa " (Life cycle 
of Paramecium), I. Arch Eniw. xv. (1902), 11. Arch. Prot. i. (1902), 
III. Dwl. Bull. ui. (1902), IV. J, Exp. Zool, i. (1904). Numerous 
papers dealmg especially with advances in structural knowledge 
have appeared in the Archiu fur Protislenhunde, founded by F. 
Schaudinn in 1902. (M H.\ ) 

INGEBORG [Ingeburge, Ingeeburge, Ingelborg, Iskm- 
BURGE, Dan. ]n(;ibj()R(.] (c. 1176-1237 or 1238), queen of France, 
was the daughter of Valdemar L, king of Denmark. She marriofl 
in 1193 Idiilip JI. Augustus, king of France, but on the day after 
his marriage the king took a .sudden aversion to her, and 
wished to ohtjtin a separation. During almost twenty years he 
strained every effort to obtain from the church the declaration 
of nullity of his marriage. 'The council of Coinpi^gne acc eded 
to his wLsh on the 5lh of No\ enil)er 1193, but the popes Cele.stine 
III, ant] Innocent III. .successively took up the defence of the 
unfortunate queen. Philip, having married Agnes of Mcran in 
June iig6, was excommunicated, and as he remained obdurate, 
the kingdom was placed under an interdict. Agnes was finally 
sent away, but Ingeborg, shut up in the ('hatctiu of Ktampes, 
had to undergo all .sorts of pri\ations and vexations. The 
king attempted to induce her to solicit a divorce herself, or to 
enter a convent. At last, however (1213), hoping perhaps to 
justify by his wife's claims his pretensions to England, Philip 
was reconciled with Ingeborg, whose life from henceforth w'as 
devoted to religion. She survi-s^d him more than fourteen 
) ears, passing the greater part of the time in the priory of St 
Jean at Corbeil, whicJi she had founded. 

See Robert llavidnon, Philip JI. August von Lrankreich und 
Ingeborg (SUittgarl, 18S8) ; and L. Michael, “ Ziir Geschichte dcr 
Konigeii Ingelborg " in the Zeitsc hnft fur hatholische Thcologic (1890) 

INGELHEIM (Ober-Ingelheim and Nieder-Ingelheim), the 
name of two contiguous market-towns of Germany, in the 
grand-duchy of Hesse- Darmstadt, on the Selz, near its confluence 
with the Rhine, 9 m. W.N.VV. oi Mainz on the railway to Coblenz. 
Ober-Ingelheim, formerly an imperial town, is still surrounded 
by walls. It has an pA'angehcal church with painted windows 
representing scenes in the life of Charlemagne, a Roman Catholic 
church and a synagogue. Its chief industry is the manufacture 
of red wine. Jkip. (1900) 3402. Nieder-lngelheim has an 
Evangelical end a Roman (atholic church, and, in addition to 
wine, manuiactorics of paper, chemicals, cement and malt. Pop. 
343.S; 

N iederingelheim is, according to one tradition, the birthplace 
of Charlemagne, and it possesses the ruins of an old palace built 
by that emperor between 768 and 774. I’he building contained 
one hundred marble pillars, and was also adorned with sailptures 
and mosaics sent from Ravenna by Pope Adrian 1 . It was 
extended by Frederick Barbarossa, and was burned down in 
1270, being restored by the emperor Charles IV. in 1 354. Having 
passed into the possession of the elector palatine of the Rhine, 
the building suffered much damage during a w'ar in 1462, the 
'I'hirty Years’ War, and the French inva.sion in 1689. Onlv 
few remains of it are now standing ; but of the pillars, several 
are in Paris^, one is in the museum at Wiesbaden and another 
on the Schillcrplatz in Mainz. Inside its boundaries there is 


the restored Remigins Kirche, apparently dating from the time 
of Frederick I. 

See Hilz, Der Ftichspalast zu Ingelheim (Obcr-Ingelh«m, i868) ; 
and Clemen, " Dcr karolingische Kaiserpalast zu Ingelheim," m 
Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, Band ix. (Trier, 1890). 

INGELOW, JEAN (1820-1897), English poet and novelist, 
was bom at Boston, in Lincolnshire, on the 17th of March 1820. 
She was the daughter of William Ingelow, a banker of that 
town. As a girl she contributed verses and t^es to the magazines 
under the pseudonym of “ Orris,” but her first (anonymous) 
volume, A Rhyming Chrontde of Incidents and Fedtngs, did 
not appear until her thirtieth year. This Tennyson said had 
“ very charming things ” in it, and he declared he should “ like 
to know ” the author, who wels later admitted to his friendship. 
Miss Ingelow followed this book of verse in 1851 with a story’, 
AUerton and Dreux, but it wa.s the publication of her Poems in 
1863 which suddenly raised her to the rank of a popular writer. 
They ran rapidly through numerous editions, were set to music, 
and sung in every drawing-room, and in America obtained an 
even greater hold upon public estimation. In 1867 she published 
The Story of Doom and other Poems, and then gave up verse for 
a while and became industrious as a novelist. Off the Skelligs 
appeared in 1872, Fated to he Free in 1873, Sarah de Berenger 
in 1880, and John Jerome in 1886. She also wrote Studies for 
Stories (1864), Stories told to a Child (1865), Mopsa the Fairy 
(3869), and other excellent stories for children. Her third 
series of Poems was published in 3885. She resided for the last 
years of her life in Kensington, and somewbat outlived her 
popularity as a poet. She died on the 20 th of July 1897. Her 
poems, w'hich were collected in one volume in 1898, have often 
tile genuine ballad note, and as a w'ritcr of songs she was exceed- 
ingly succe.ssful. Sailing beyond Seas and ” When Span-ows 
build ” in Supper at the Mill were deservedly among the most 
popular songs of the day ; but they share, with the rest of her 
work, the laults of affectation and stilted phraseology. Her 
best-known poem was the ” High Tide on the Cx)ast of Lincoln- 
.shire,” which reached the highest le\el of excellence. The 
blemishes of her st\’le were cleverly indicated in a well-known 
parody of (alverle\ 's ; a false archaism and a deliberate assump- 
tion of unfamiliar and unnecessary synonyms for simple objects 
were among the most vicious of her mannerisms. She wrote, 
however, in ver.se with a sweetness which her .sentiment and her 
heart inspired, and in prose .she di.splayed feeling for character 
and the gift of narrative ; while a delicate underlying tenderness 
is never wanting in cither medium to her sometimes tortured 
expression. Miss Ingelow was a woman of frank and hospitable 
manners, witli a look of the Lady Bountiful of a country parish. 
She had nothing of the professional authoress or the “ literary 
lady ” about her, tind, as with characteristic simplicity she was 
accustomed to say, was no great reader. Her temperament 
w'as rather that of the improvisatore than of the professional 
author or artist. 

INGEMANN, BERNHARD SEVERIN (1789-1862), Danish 
poet and novelist, was bom at I'orkildstrup, in the island (i 
Falster, on the 28lh of May 1789. He was educated at the 
grammar school at Slagelse, and entered the university of 
Copenhagen in 3806. His studies were interrupted by the 
English invasion, and on the first night of the bombardment 
of the city Ingemann stood with the young poet Blicher on the 
walls, while the shells whistled past them, and comrades w^ere 
killed on either side. All his early and unpublished writings 
w'ere destroyed when the Kngli.sh burned the town. In 1811 he 
published his first volume of poems, and in 1812 his second, 
followed in 1813 by a book of lyrics entitled Procne and in iff 14 
the verse romance. The Black Knights. In 1815 he published 
two tragedies, Masaniello and Blanca, followed by The Voice tn 
the Desert, The Shepherd of Tolosa, and other romantic plays. 
After a variety of publications, all very successful, he travelled 
in 1818 to Italy. At Rome he wrote The Liberation of Tasso, 
and returned in 1819 to Copenhagen. In 1820 he began to 
display his real power in a volume of delightful tale.s. In 1821 
his dramatic career closed with the production of an unsuccessful 
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comedy, Magnetism in a Barber's Shop. In 1822 the poet was 
nominated lector in Danish lanf^uage and literature at Soro 
College, and he now married, Valdemar the Great and his Men, 
an historical epic, appeared in 1824. The next few years were 
occupied with his best and most durable work, his four great 
national and historical novels of Valdemar Seier, 1826 ; Erik 
Menved's Childhood^ 1828; King Erikj 1833; and Prince Otto 
of Denmark y 1835. He then returned to epic poetry in Queen 
Margaret, 1836, and in a cycle of romances, Holger Danske, 1837. 
His later writings consist of religious and sentimental lyrics, 
epic poems, novels, short stories in prose, and fairy tales. His 
last publication was The Apple of Gold, 1856. In 1846 Ingemann 
was nominated director of Sorb College, a post from which he 
retired in 1849. He died on the 24th of February 1862. Inge- 
mann enjoyed during his lifetime a popularity unapproached 
even by that of Ohlenschlager. His boundless facility and 
fecundity, his sentimentality, his religious melancholy, his direct 
appeal to the domestic affections, gave him instant access to the 
car of the public. His novels are better than his poems ; of 
the former the best are those which are directly modelled 
on the manner of Sir Walter Scott. As a dramatist he 
outlived his reputation, and his unwieldy epics are now little 
read. 

Ingemann’s works were collected m 41 vols, at Copenhagen 
(1S43- 18O5) His autobiography was edited by Galskjot in lK()2 ; 
his correspondence by V. Heise {1879 1881) ; and Ins letters to 
Grundtvig by S. Grundtvig (1882). See also H. Schwanenflugel, 
In^rmanm Liv og lUgimng (i88()) ; and Georg Brandcs, Essays 
(1889). 

INGERSOLL, ROBERT GREEN (1833- 1890), American 
lawyer and lecturer, was born in Dresden, New York, on the 
nth of August 1833. His father was a Congregational minister, 
who removed to Wisconsin in 1843 and to Illinois in 1845. 
Robert, who had received a good common'sehool education, was 
admitted to the bar in 1854, and prai'tised law with success in 
Illinois. Late in 1861, during the dvil War, he organized a 
cavalry regiment, of which he w^as colonel, until captured at 
Lexington, IVnnessee, on the i8th of December 1862, by the 
Confederate cavalry under General N. B. Forrest. He was 
paroled, waited in vain to be exchanged, and in June 1863 
resigned from the service. He was attorney-general of Illinois 
in 1867-1869, and in 1876 his speech in the Republican National 
Convention, naming James G. Blaine for the Presidential 
candidate, won him a national reputation as a public speaker. 
As a lawyer he distinguished himself partic'ularly as counsel for 
the defendants in the “ Star-Route Fraud ” trials. He was 
mo.st widely known, however, for his public lectures attacking 
the Bible, and his anti-Christian views were an obstacle to his 
political advaniement. Ingersoll was an eloquent rhetorician 
rather than a logical reasoner. He died at Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., 
on the 2 1 St of July 1899. 

His principal lectures and speeches were published under the titles : 
The Guds and Other Lectures (187O) ; Some Mistakes of Moses (1879) ; 
Prose Poems {1884) ; (treat Speeches (1887). His lectures, entitled 
"The Bible," ''(’.hosts," and "Foundations of Faith," attracted 
particular attention. His complete works were published in 12 vols. 
jn New York in 1900. 

INGERSOLL, a town and port of entry of Oxford county, 
Ontario, Canada, 19 m. E. of London, on the river Thames 
and the Grand lYunk and Canadian I'acific railways. Pop. 
(1901) 4572. The principal manufactures are agricultural imple- 
ments, furniture, pianos and screws. There is a large export 
trade in cheese and farm produce. 

INGHAM, CHARLES CROMWELL American 

artist, was bom in Dublin, Ireland. He was a pupil of the Dublin 
Academy, emigrated to the United States at the age of twenty- 
one, and immediately became identified w ith the art life of that 
country, being one of the founders of the National Academy 
of New York in 1826 and its vice-president from 1845 to 1850. 
He painted portraits of the reigning beauties of New York and 
acquired considerable reputation, continuing to practise his 
profession until his death, in New York, on the loth of December 
1863. 


INGLEFIELD 

INGHIRAMI, the name of an Italian noble family of Voltcrra, 
The following are its most important members ; 

Tommaso Inghirami (1470-1516), a humanist, is best known 
for his Latin orations, seven of which were published in 1777. 
His success in the part of Phaedra in a presentation of Seneca's 
Hippolytus (or Phaedra) led to his being generally known as 
Fedra. He received high honours from Alexander VL, Leo X. 
and Maximilian 1 . 

France.sco Inghirami (1772-1846), a distinguished archaeo- 
logist, fought in the French wars (1799), and afterwards devoted 
himself especially to the study of Etruscan antiquities. He 
founded a college at Fie.sole and collected, though without critical 
insight, a mass of valuable material in his Monumenli etruschi 
(10 vols., 1820-1827), Galleria omerica (3 vols., 1829-1851), 
Pitture di vasi fittili (1831-1837), Museo etrusco chiusino (2 vols., 
1833), and the incomplete Storm della Toscana (1841-1845) : 
these works were elaborately illustrated. 

His brother, Giovanni Inghirami (1779-1851), was an 
astronomer of repute. He was professor of astronomy at the 
Institute founded by Ximenes in Florence and published beside 
a number of text-books Kffemendi delV occultazione delle piccole 
stelle sotto la luna (1809-1830); Effemeridi di Venese e Giove 
aW uso dc (1821-1824) ; Tavole astronomichi umversah 

portatih (1811) ; Base trigonometrica nmurata in Toscana (1818) ; 
Carta topagrafica e geonteir tea della Toscana (1830). 

INGLEBY, CLEMENT MANSFIELD (1823-1886), English 
Shakespearian scholar, was born at l^dgbaston, Birmingham, 
on the 29th of October 1823, the son of a solicitor. After taking 
his degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered his father’s 
office, eventually becoming a partner. In 1859 he abandoned 
the law and left Birmingham to live near London. He contri- 
buted articles on literary, scientific and other subjects to various 
magazines, but from 1874 devoted himself almo.st entirely to 
Shakespearian literature. His first work in this field had been 
an exposure of the manipulations of John Payne Collier, entitled 
The Shakespeare Fabrications ; his work as a commentator 

began with The Still Lion (1874), enlarged in the following year 
into Shakespeare Hermeneutics, in this book many of the then 
existing difficulties of Shakespeare’s text were explained. In 
the same year (1875) he published the Cent uric of Prayse, a 
collection of references to Shakespeare and his works between 
1592 and 1692. His Shakespeare : the Man and the Book was 
published in 1877-1881 ; he also wrote Shakespeare's Bones 
(1882), in which he suggested the disinterment of Shakespeare's 
bone.s and an examination of his skull. I'his suggestion, though 
not due to vulgar curiosity, was regarded, however, by public 
opinion as sacrilegious. He died on llie 261)1 of September 1886, 
at Ilford, Essex. Although Ingleby’s reputation now rests 
.solely on his works on Shakespeare, he wrote on many other 
subjects. He was the author of hand-books on nictaphysic and 
logic, and made some contributions to the study of natural 
.science. He was at one time vice-president of the New Shakspere 
Society, and one of the original trustees of the “ Birthplace." 

INGLEFIELD, SIR EDWARD AUGUSTUS (1820-1894), 
British admiral and explorer, was bom at Cheltenham, on the 
27th of March 1820, and educated at the Royal Naval College, 
Portsmouth. His father was Rear-Admiral Samuel Hood 
Inglefield (1783-1848), and his grandfather Captain John 
Nidiolson Inglefield (1748 1828), who served with l.ord Hood 
against the French. The boy went to sea when fourteen, took 
part in the naval operations on the Syrian Coast in 1840, and in 
1845 was promoted to the rank of commander for gallant conduct 
at Obligado. In 1852 he commanded I^ady Franklin's yacht 
“ Isabel " on her cruise to Smith Sound, and his narrative of the 
expedition was published under the title of A Summer Search for 
Sir John Franklin (1853). He received the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society on his return, and was given command 
of the “ Phoenix,” in which he made three trips to the Arctic, 
bringing home part of the Belcher Arctic expedition in 1854. 
In that year he was again sent out on the last attempt made by 
the Admiralty to find Sir John Franklin. 

In the Crimean War Captain Inglefield took part in the siege 
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of Sevastopol. He was knighted in 1877, and nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Bath ten years later. He was pro- 
moted admiral in 1879. Besides being an excellent marine 
artist, he was the inventor of the hydraulic steering gear and the 
Inglefield anchor. He died on the 5th of September 1894. His 
son, Captain Edward Fitzmaurice Inglefield (b. 1861), became 
secretary of Lloyds in 1906. Sir Edward Inglefield’s brother, 
Rear-Admiral V. O. Inglefield, was the father of Rear-Admiral 
Frederick Samuel Inglefield (b. 1854), director of naval intelli- 
gence in 1902-1904, and of two other sons distinguished as 
soldiers. 

INGLE-NOOK (from Lat. ipticulus^ dim. of ignis^ fire), a 
corner or seat by the fireside, within the chimney-breast. The 
open Tudor or Jacobean fire-place was often wide enough to 
admit of a wooden settle being placed at each end of the embrasure 
of which it occupied the centre, and yet far enough away not to 
be inconveniently hot. This was one of the means by which 
the builder sought to avoid the draughts which must have been 
extremely frequent in old houses. English literature is full of 
references, appreciatory or regretful, to the cosy ingle-nook that 
was killed by the adoption of small grates. Modem English 
and American architects are, however, fond of devising them in 
houses designed on ancient models, and owners of old buildings 
frequently remove the modem grates and restore the original 
arrangement. 

INGLIS, SIR JOHN EARDLEY WILMOT (1814-1862), British 
major-general, was bom in Nova Scotia on the T5th ot November 
1814. His father was the third, and his grandfather the first, 
bishop of that colony. In 1833 he joined the 32nd Foot, in which 
all his regimental service was passed. In 1837 he saw active 
service in Canada, and in 1848-1849 in the Punjab, being in 
command at the storming of Mooltan and at the battle of Gujrat. 
In 1857, on the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, he was in 
command of his regiment at Lucknow. Sir Henry Lawrence 
being mortally wounded during the siege of the residency, 
Inglis took command of the garrison, and maintained a successful 
defence for 87 days against an overwhelming force. He was 
promoted to major-general and made K.C.B, After further 
active service in India, he was, in i860, given command of the 
British troops in the Ionian Islands. He died at Hamburg on 
the 27th of September 1862. 

INGLIS, SIR WILLIAM (1764-1835), British soldier, was born 
in 1764, a member of an old Roxburghshire family. He entered 
the army in 1781. After ten years in America he served in 
Flanders, and in 1796 took part in the capture of St Lucia. 
In 1809 he commanded a brigade in the Peninsula, taking part 
in the battle of Busaco (1810) and the first siege of Badajoz. 
At Albuera his regiment, the 57th, occupied a most important 
position, and was exposed to a deadly fire. “ Die hard ! Fifty- 
Seventh,” cried Inglis, “ Die hard ! ” The regiment’s answer 
has gone down to history. Out of a total strength of 579, 23 
officers and 415 rank and file were killed and wounded. Inglis 
himself was wounded. On recovering, he saw further Peninsular 
service. In two engagements his horse was shot under him. 
His services were rewarded by the thanks of parliament and in 
1825 he became lieutenant-general, and was made a K.C.B. 
After holding the governorships of Kinsale and Cork, he was, 
in 1830, appointed colonel of the 57th. He died at Ramsgate 
on the 29th of November 1835. 

INGOl^TADT, a fortified town of Germany, in the kingdom 
of Bavaria, on the left bank of the Danube at its confluence 
with the Schutter, 52 m. north of Munich, at the junction of 
the main lines of railway, Munich, Bamberg and Regensburg- 
Augsberg. Pop. (1900) 22,207. The principal buildings are 
the old palace of the dukes of Bavavia-Ingolstadt, now used as 
an arsenal ; the new palace on the Danube ; the remains of 
the earliest Jesuits’ college in Germany, founded in 1555 ; the 
former university buildings, now a school ; the theatre ; the 
large Gothic Frauenkirche, founded in 1425, with two massive 
towers, containing several interesting monuments, among them 
the tomb of Dr Eck, Luther’s opponent ; the Franciscan convent 
and nunnery ; and several other churches and hospitals, Ingol- 


stadt possesses several technical and other schools. In 1472 
sc university was founded in the town by the Bavarian duke, 
Louis the Rich, which at the end of the i6th century was 
attended by 4000 students. In 1800 it was removed to Landshut, 
whence it was transferred to Munich in 1826. Its newer public 
buildings include an Evangelical church, a civil hospital, an 
arsenal and an orphanage. The industries are cannon-founding, 
manufacture of gunpowder and cloth, and brewing. 

Ingolstadt, known as Aureatum or Chrysopolis, was a royal 
villa in the beginning of the 9th centur>', and received its charter 
of civic incorporation before 1255. After that date it grew in 
importance, and became the capital of a dukedom which merged 
in that of Bavaria-Munich. The fortifications, erected in 1539, 
were put to the test during the contests of the Reformation period 
and in the Thirty Years’ War. Gustavus Adolphus vainly 
besieged Ingolstadt in 1632, when Tilly, to whom there is a 
monument in the Frauenkirche, lay mortally wounded within 
the walls. In the War of the Spanish Succession it was besieged 
by the margrave of Baden in 1704. In 1743 it was surrendered 
by the French to the Austrians, and in 1800, after three months’ 
siege, the French, under General Moreau, took the town, and dis- 
mantled the fortifications. They were rebuilt on a much larger 
scale under King Louis L, and since 1870 Ingolstadt has ranked 
as a fortress of the first class. In 1872 even more important 
fortifications were constructed, which include tetes-de-pont 
with round towers of massive masonry, and the redoubt Tilly 
on the right bank of the river. 

See Gerstner, Geschichic der Siadt Tngohtadt (Munich, 1853) ; and 
Prantl, Geschichte der Ludwig Maximilians Universitat (Munich, 
1872). 

INGOT, originally a mould for the casting of metals, but now 
a mass of metal cast in a mould, and particularly the small 
bars of the precious metals, cast in the shape of an oblong 
brick or wedge with slightly sloping sides, in which form gold 
and silver arc handled as bullion at the Bank of England and 
the Mint. Ingots of varying sizes and shapes are cast of other 
metals, and ‘‘ ingot-steel ” and “ ingot-iron ” are technical 
terms in the manufacture of iron and steel (see Iron and Steel). 
The word is obscure in orgin. It occurs in Chaucer (“ The Canon’s 
Yeoman’s Tale ”) as a term of alchemy, in the original sense of a 
mould for casting metal, and, as the Neiv English Dictionary 
points out, an English origin for such a term is unlikely. It 
may, however, be derived from in and the 0 . Eng. geotan 
to pour ; cf. Ger. giessen and Einguss, a mould. The Fr. 
lingotf with the second English meaning only, has been taken 
as the origin of “ ingot ” and derived from the Lat. lingua, 
tongue — with a supposed reference to the shape. This deriva- 
tion is wrong, and French etymologists have now accepted the 
English origin for the word, hngot having coalesced from Vingot. 

INGRAM, JAMES (1774-1850), English antiquary and 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, was born near Salisbury on the 21st of 
December 1774. He was educated at Warminster and Winchester 
schools and at Trinity College, Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow in 1803. From 1803 to 1808 he was Rawlinsonian professor 
of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, and in 1824 was made President 
of Trinity College and D.D. His time, however, was principally 
spent in antiquarian research, and especially in the study of 
Anglo-Saxon, in which field he was the pre-eminent scholar 
of his time. He published in 1823 an edition of the Saxon 
Chronicle, His other works include admirable Memorials of 
Oxford (1832-1837), and The Church in the Middle Centuries 
(1842). He died on the 5th of September 1850. 

INGRAM, JOHN KELLS (1823-1907), Irish scholar and 
economist, was born in Co. Donegal, Ireland, on the 7th of 
July 1823. Educated at Newry School and Irinity College, 
Dublin, he wa.s elected a fellow of his college in 1846. He held 
the professorship of Oratory and English Literature in Dublin 
University from 1852 to 1866, when he became regius professor 
of Greek. In 1879 he was appointed librarian. Ingram was 
remarkable for his versatility. In his undergraduate days he 
had written the well-known poem “ Who fears to speak of Ninety- 
eight ? ” and his Sonnets and other Poems (1900) reveal the 
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poetic sense. He contributed many important papers to mathe- 
matical societies on geometrical analysis, and did much useful 
work in advancing the science of classical etymology, notably 
in his Greek and Laitn Etymology in England^ The Etymology oj 
Liddell and Scott. His philosophical works include Outlines of 
the History oj Religion (1900), Human Nature and Moreds 
according to A. Comte (1901), Rraclical Morals (1904), and the 
Final Transtiion (1905). He contributed to the gth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Bntannica an historical and biographical 
article on political economy, which was tranj^lated into nearly 
every European language, llis History oj Slavery and Serjdorn 
was also written for the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. He died in Dublin on the i8th of Mav 1907. 

INGRES, JEAN AUGUSTE DOMINIQUE (i 780-1867), French 
painter, was born at Montauban, on the 29th of August 1780. 
His father, for whom he entertained the most tender and respectful 
affection, has described himself as sculpieur en pldtre ; he was, 
however, ecjually ready to execute every other kind of decorative 
work, and now and again eked out his living by taking jxirtraits 
or obtained an engagement as a violin-player. He brought up 
his son to coiiirriiind the same varied resources, but in consequence 
of certain early successes — the lad's performani'c of a concerto 
of Viotti’s W'as applauded at the theatre of Toulouse— his 
attention was directed chiefly to the study of mu.sic. At 'Idulouse, 
to which place his father had removed from Montauban in 1792, 
Ingres had, however, received lessons from Joseph Roques, a 
painter w-liorn he quitted at the end of a few months to become 
a pupil of M. \’igan, professor at the academy of fine arts in the 
.same town. From V'igan, Ingres, whose vocation became 
day by day more distinctly evident, passed to M. Briant, a 
landscape-painter who insisted that his pupil was .specially 
gifted by nature to follow the same line as himself. For a while 
Ingres obeyed, but he had been thoroughly aroused iind en- 
lightened as to his own objects and desires by the sight of a copy 
of Raphael's Madonna della Sedia," and, having ended his con- 
nexion with Briant, he started for Paris, where he arrived about 
the close of 1796, He was then admitted to the studio of David, 
for whose loft}' standard and sev'crc principles he always retained 
a profound appreciation. Ingres, after four years of devoted 
study, during which (1800) he obtained the second place m the 
yearly competition, finally carried off the Grand lh*ix (1801). 
The work thus rewarded— the “ .\inbas.sadors of Agamemnon in 
the Tent of Achilles ” (ficole des Beaux Arts) w'as admired 
by Flaxman so much as to give umbrage to j)avid, and was 
succeeded in the following year (1S02) by the execution of a 
“ Girl after Bathing,” anti a woman's portrait ; in 1804 Ingres 
exhibited “ Portrait of the First Consul ” (Mu.see de Lit^^ge), 
and portraits of his father and himself : these were followed in 
1806 by “ Portrait of the Emperor ” (Inv alidcs), and portraits 
of M., Mmc and Mile RivitVe (the first two now in the J^ouvre). 
These and various minor w'orks were executed in Paris (lor it 
was not until 1809 that the state of public affairs admitted of the 
re-establishmcnt of the Academy of France at Rome), and they 
produced a disturbing impression on the public. It was clear 
that the artist was some one w'ho must be counted with ; his 
talent, the purity of his line, and his power of literal rendering 
were generally ac’knowledged ; but he was reproached with 
a desire to be singular and extraordinary. “ Ingres,” writes 
Frau v, Hastfer (Leben und Kunst in Parts, 1806) ” wircl nach 
Italien gehen, und dort wird cr vielleicht vergessen da.s.s er zu 
ctwas Grossem gcixjrc-n isl, und wird eben darum ein liohes Ziel 
erreichen.” In this spirit, also, Chaussard violently attacked 
his “Portrait of the Emperor" {Pausanias jran(ais, i8of)), 
ngr did the portraits of the Ri\ i^re family escape. The points 
on which Chaussard justly lays stress are the strange dist'ordances 
of colour -such as the blue of the cushion against which Mme 
Rivi(^re leans, and the w^ant of the relief and warmth of life, 
but he omits to touch on that grasp of his subject as a whole, 
shown in the portraits of both husband and wife, which already 
evidences the strength and sinceritv of the passionless point of 
view which marks all Ingres's best productions, 'i’hc very year 
after his arrival in Rome (1808) Ingres produced ^'Oedipus and 


the Spliinx " (Louvre ; lithographed by Sudre, engraved by 
Gaillard), a w^ork which proved him in the full possession of his 
mature powers, and began the “ Venus Anadyomene " (Collection 
Rieset ; engraving by Pollet), completed forty years later, and 
exhibited in 1855. These works were followed by some of his 
best portraits, that of M. Bochet (Louvre), and that of Mme la 
Comtesse dc Toumon, mother of the prefect of tlie department 
of the Tiber; in 1811 he finished “ Jupiter and Thetis,” an 
immense canvas now in the M.usj^e of Aix ; in 1812 “ Romulus 
and Acron ” (Kcole des Beaux- Arts), and “ Virgil reading the 
Aeneid"—Si composition very different from the version of it 
which has become popular through the engraving executed by 
Pradier in 3832. The original work, executed for a bedchamber 
in the Villa Aldobrandini-Miollis, contained ncitlicr the figures 
of Maecenas and Agrippa nor the statue of Marcellus ; and 
Ingres, who had obtained possession of it during his second stay 
in Rome, intended to complete it with the additions made for 
engraving. But he never got beyond the stage of preparation, 
and the picture left by him, together with various other studies 
and .sketches, to the Miisec of his native town, remains half 
destroyed by the proce.ss meant for its regeneration. I'he 
“ X'irgil ” was followed by the “ Betrothal of Raphael," a small 
painting, now^ lost, executed fur Queen Caroline of Naples ; 
“ Don Pedro of Toledo Kissing the Sword of Henry I\'.” (Collec- 
tion Devmk' ; Montauban), exhibited at the Salon of 1814, 
together with the “ Chapelle Sistmc (Collection Legentil ; 
lithographed by Sudre), and the “ Grande Odalisque ” (Collection 
Scilliere; lithographed by Sudre). In 1815 Ingres executed 
“ Raphael and the Fornarina ” (Collection Mme N. de Rothschild ; 
engraved by Pradier); in 1816 “ Arctin ” and the “ Envoy of 
Charles V.” (Collection Schroth), and “ Aretm and 'J’intoret ” 
(Collection Schroth); in 1S17 the*' Death of Lei nardo " (engraved 
by Richomme) and “ Henry IV. Playing with his Children 
(engraved by Richomme), both of w'hich works were commissions 
from M. le Comte de Bkicas, then ambassador of France at the 
Vatican. “ Roger and Angelit|ue " (Louitc ; lithographed 
by Sudre), and “ Francesca di Rimini " (Musee of Angers ; 
lithographed by Aubrv^ Lecomte), were completed in 1819, and 
followed in 1820 by “ Christ giving the Keys to Peter " (Louvre). 
In 1815, also, Ingres had made many projects for treating a 
subject from the lile of the celebrated duke of Alva, a commission 
from the family, but a Lathing for “ cel horrible hoiume ” 
grew upon him, and finally he abandoned the task and entered 
in his diary — “ J’elais force par la ncces.site de peindre un pareil 
tableau ; Dieu a voulu qu’il restru en ^bauche.” During all 
these years Ingres’s reputation in France did not increase. 
The interest whic h his “ Cliapellc Sistine " had aroused at the 
Salon of 1814 soon died away ; not only was the public indifferent, 
but amongst his brother artists Ingres found scant recognition. 
The strict cktssk'ists looked upon him as a renegade, and strangely 
enough Delacroix and other pupils of Guerin — the leaders cjf 
that romantic movement for which Ingres, throughout his 
long life, always expre.ssed the deepest abhorrence- alone seem 
to have been .sensible of his merits. The weight of poverty, 
too, was hard to bear. In 1813 Ingres had married ; his marriage 
liad been arranged for him with a young woman who came 
in a business-like way from Montauban, on the strength of the 
representations of her friends in Rome. Mme Ingres speedily 
acquired a faith in her husband which enabled her to ('ombat with 
heroic courage and patience the difficulties which beset their 
common existence, and which '- ere increased by their removal 
to Idorence. IFere Bartobni, an old friend, had hoped that Ingres 
might ha^T materially bettered his position, and that he might 
have aroused the Florentine school — a weak offshoot from that 
of David — to a scase of its owm shortcomings. These expecta- 
tions were disappointed. The good offices of Bartulini, and of 
one or tw^o other persons, could only alleviate the miseries of 
this stay in a town where Ingres was all but deprived of the 
meaas of gaining daily bread by the making of those small 
portraits for the execution of which, in Rome, his pencil had been 
constantly in reciuest. Before his departure he had, however, 
been commissioned to paint for M. de Pastoret the “ Entry of 
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Charles V. into Paris,” and M. de Pastoret now obtained an 
order for Ingres from the Administration of Fine Arts ; he was 
directed to treat the Vceu de Louis XIIl.*’ for the cathedral of 
Montauban. This work, exhibited at the Salon of 1824, met with 
universal approbation : even those sworn to observe the un- 
adulterated precepts of David found only admiration for the 
” Voeu de Louis XIII.” On his return Ingres was received at 
Montauban with enthusiastic homage, and found himself 
celebrated throughout France. In the following year (1825) 
he was elected to the Institute, and his fame was further extended 
in 1826 by the publication of Sudre’s lithograph of the Grande 
Odalisque,” which, having been scorned by artists and critics 
alike in 1819, now became widely popular. A second commission 
from the government called forth tlie “ Apotheosis of Homer,” 
which, replaced by a copy in the decoration of the ceiling for 
which it was designed, now liangs in the galleries of the second 
storey of the Louvre. From this date up till 1834 the studio of 
Ingres was thronged, as once had been thronged the studio of 
David, and he was a recognized chef d'ecolc. Whilst he taught 
with despotic authority and admirable wisdom, he steadily 
worked ; and when in 1834 he produced his great canvas of the 
“ Martyrdom of Saint Symphorien ” (cathedral of Autun ; 
lithographed by Trichot-Garncri), it was with angry disgust 
and resentment that he found his work received with the same 
doubt and indifference, if not the same hostility, as had met 
lus earlier ventures. The suffrages of his pupils, and of one or 
two men — like Decamps — of undoubted ability, could not 
soften the sense of injury. Ingres resolved to work no longer 
for the public, and gladly availed him.sclf of the opportunity to 
return to Rome, as director of the £cole de France, in the 
room of Horace Vernet. There ho executed “ La Vierjje k 
rjlostie ” (Imperial colleetiorts, St Petersburg), “ Stratomce,” 
” Portrait of Cherubini ” (Louvre), and the “ Petite Odalisque ” 
for M. Marcotle, the faithful admirer for whom, in 1814, Ingres 
had painted the “ Chapelle Sistine.” The ” Stnitonice,” 
executed for the duke of Orleans, had been exhibited at the 
Palais R(>>’al for several days after its arrival in France, and the 
beauty of the composition produced .so favourable an impression 
th.it, on his return to Paris m 1841, Ingres found himself received 
with all the deference that he felt to he his due. A portrait of the 
purchaser of ” Stratomce ” wa.s one of the first works executed 
after his return; and Ingres shortly afterwards began the decora- 
tions of the great liall in the Cliateau de Dampierre, which, 
unfortunately for the reputation of the painter, were begun with 
an ardour which gradually slackened, until in 1849 Ingres, 
having been further discouraged by the loss of his faithful and 
courageous wife, abandoned all hope of their completion, and 
the contract with the due de Luynes was finally cancelled. 
A minor work, “ Jupiter and Antiope,” marks the year 1851, 
but Ingres’s next considerable undertaking (1853) was the 
” Apotheosis of Napoleon I./’ painted for the ceiling of a liall 
in the Hotel dc Ville ; “Jeanne d'Arc ” (Louvre) appeared 
in 1854 ; and in 1855 Ingres consented to rescind the resolution, 
more or less strictly kept since 1834, in favour of the International 
Exhibition, where a room was reserved for his works. Prince 
Napoleon, president of the jury, proposed an exceptional recom- 
pense for their author, and obtained from the emperor Ingres’s 
nomination as grand officer of the Legion of Honour. With 
renewed confidence Ingres now took up and completed one of 
his most charming productions — “ La Source ” (Louvre), a 
figure of which he had painted the torso in 1823, and which .seen 
with other works in London (1862) there renewed the general 
sentiment of admiration, and procured him, from the imperial 
government, the dignity of senator. After the completion of 
“ 1^ Source,” the principal works produced by Ingres were with 
one or two exceptions (“ Molit'irc ” and “ Louis XIV.,” presented 
to the Theatre Fran^ais, 1858 ; “ Le Bain turc,” 1859), of a 
religious character; “La Vierge de I’adoption,” 1858 (painted 
lor Mile Roland -Gossel in), was followed by “La Vierge 
comonn^e ” (painted for Mme la Baronne de Larinthie) and 
“La Vierge aux enfans” (Collection Blanc); in 1859 these 
were followed by repetitions of “La Vierge a I’hostie”; and 


in 1862 Ingres completed “ Christ and the Doctors ” (Mus6e 
Montauban), a work commissioned many years before by Queen 
Marie Amelie for the chapel of Bizy. 

On the 17th of January 1867 Ingres died in his eighty-eighth 
year, having preserved his faculties in wonderful perfection to 
the last. For a moment only — at the time of the execution of 
the “ Bain turc,” which Prince Napoleon was fain to exchange 
for an early portrait of the master by himself — Ingres’s powers 
had seemed to fail, but he recovered, and showed in his last 
years tlie vigour which marked hE early maturity. It is, 
however, to be noted that the “ Saint Symphorien ” exhibited 
in 1834 closes the list of the works on which liis reputation will 
chiefly rest ; for “ La Source,” which at first sight seems to be 
an exception, was painted, all but tlie head and the extremities, 
in 1821; and from those who knew the work well in its incomplete 
state we learn that the after-painting, necessary to fuse new 
and old, lacked the vigour, the precision, and the something 
hke touch which distinguished the original execution of the 
torso. Touch was not, indeed, at any time a means of expression 
on which Ingres seriously calculated ; his constant employment 
of local tint, in mass but faintly modelled in light by half tones, 
forbade recourse to the sliifting effects of colour and light on 
which the Romantic school depended in indicating those fleeting 
aspects of things which they rejoiced to put on canvas ; — their 
methods would have disturbed the calculations of an art wholly 
based on form and line. Except in his “ Sistine Chapel,” and 
one or two slighter pieces, Ingres kept liimself free from any 
preoccupation as to depth and force of colour and tone ; driven, 
probably by the excesses of the Romantic movement into an 
altitude of stricter protest, “ ce que Ton salt ” he would repeat, 
“ il faut le savoir I’epoe a la main.” Ingres left himself, therefore, 
in dealing with crowded compositions, such as the “ Apotheosis 
of Homer ” and the “ Martyrdom of Saint Symphorien,” without 
the means of producing the necessary unity of effect which had 
been employed in due measure— a;'^ the Stanze of the Vatican 
bear witness — by the very master whom he most deeply rever- 
enced. Thus it carnc to piass that in subjects of one or two 
figures Ingres showed to the greatest advantage : in “ Oedipus,” 
in the “ Girl after Bathing,” the “ Odalisque ” and “ La Source ” 
— subjects only animated by the consciousness of perfect physical 
well-being — we find Ingres at his best. One hesitates to put 
“ Roger and Angelique ” upon this list, for though the female 
figure shows the finest qualities of Ingres’s work, — deep study 
of nature in her purest forms, perfect sincerity of intention 
and power of mastering an ideal conception — yet side by side 
with these the effig}^ of Roger on his hippugriff hears witness 
that from the passionless point of view, which was Ingres's 
birthright, the weird creatures of the fancy cannot be seen. 

A gra-pluc account ot " Ingres, sa vie et ses travaux," and a 
corajdute catidogue of his works, were publisiied by M Delaborde in 
1S70, and dedicated to Mme Ingres, n/r Hamel, Ingres's dexoled 
second wife, whom he married in i8')2. Allusions to the painter's 
early days will be found m Delecluze's Limi^ David ; and amongst 
less'inifiortant notices may be cited tliat by Th^ophile Silvestre m 
his series of hviug artists. Most of Ingres’s important works are 
engraved in the collection brouglit out by Magimel. (E F S. D.) 

INGRESS (Lat. tngressus, going in), entrance as opposed to 
exit or egress ; in astronomy, the apparent entrance oi a smaller 
body upon ll^e disk of a larger one, as it pas.ses between the latter 
and the observer ; in this si nse it i.s applied c.specially to the 
beginning of a transit of a satelliUi of Jupiter over the disk of 
the planet. 

INHAMBANE, a seaport of Portuguese East Africa in 23"5o'S., 
35" 25' E. The town, which enjoys a reputation for healthiness, 
is finely situated on the bank of a river of the .same name \\hich 
empties into a liay also called Inhambanc. Next to Mozambique 
Inhambanc, which dates from the middle of the i6th century^ 
is architecturally the most important town in Portuguese East 
Africa. The chief buildings are the tort, churches and mosque. 
The principal church is built vsilh .stone and marble brought 
from Portugal. The population, about 4000 in 1909, is of a 
motley character : Portuguese and other Europeans, Arabs, 
Banyans, half-castes and negroes. Its commerce was formerly 
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mostly in ivory and slaves. In 1834 Inhambane was taken and 
all its inhabitants save ten killed by a Zulu horde under Manikusa 
(see Gazaland). It was not until towards the close of the 19th 
century that the trade of the town revived. The value of ex- 
ports and imports in 1907 was about £150,000, The chief 1 
exports arc wax, rubber, mafureira and other nuts, mealies 
and sugar. Cotton goods and cheap wines (for consumption 
by natives) are the principal imports. The harbour, about 
9 m. long by 5 wide, accommodates vessels drawing 10 to 12 
ft. of water. The depth of water over the bar varies from 17 
to 28 ft., and large ve.ssels discharge into and load from lighters. 
Inhambane is tlie natural port for the extensive and fertile district 
between the Limpopo and Sabi rivers. This region is the best 
recruiting ground for labourers in the Rand gold mines. Mineral 
oils have been found within a short distance of the port. 

INHERITANCE. In English law, inheritance, heir and other 
kindred words have a meaning very different from that of the 
Latin haeres, from which they are deri^Td. In Roman law the 
heir or heirs repre.sented the entire legal personality of the 
deceased — his universum jus. In English law the heir is simply 
the person on whom the real property of the deceased devolves 
by operation of law if he dies intestate. Me has nothing to do 
as heir with the personal property ; he is not appointed by will ; 
and ex('cpt in the case of coparceners he is a single individual. 
The Roman haeres takes the whole estate ; his appointment 
may or may not be by testament ; and more persons than one 
may be as.sociated together as heirs. 

The devolution of an inheritance in England is now regulated 
by the rules of desc’ent, as altered by the Inheritance Act 1833, 
amended by the I .aw of l^roperty Amendment Act 1859. 

I. The first Rile is that inheritance shall descend to the issue 
of the last “ purchaser.” A purchaser in law means one who 
acquires an estate otherwise than by descent, e.g. by will, by 
gratuitous gift, or by purchase in the ordinary meaning of the 
word. This rule is one of the changes introduced by the 
Inheritance Act, which further provides that “ the person last 
entitled to the land shall be considered the purcha.ser thereof 
unless it be proved that he inherited the same.” Under the 
earlier law descent was traced from the Ia.st person who had 
“ seisin ” or feudal possession, and it w'as occasionally a trouble- 
some question v/hether the heir or person entitled had ever, in 
fact, acquired such po.ssession. Now the only inquiry is into 
title, and each person entitled is presumed to be in by purchase 
unless he is proved to be in by descent , so that the stock of descent 
is the last person entitled w'ho cannot be shown to have inherited. 
2. The male is admitted before the female. 3. Among males 
of equal degree in consanguinity to the purchaser, the elder 
excludes the younger ; but females of the same degree take 
together as “ coparceners.” 4. Lineal descendants take the place 
of their ance.stor. Thus an eldest son dying and leaving issue 
would be represented by such issue, who would exclude their 
father's brothers and sisters. 5. If there are no lineal descen- 
dants of the purchaser, the next to inherit is his nearest lineal 
ancestor. This is a rule introduced by the Inheritance Act. 
Under the former law inheritance never went to an ancestor — 
collaterals, however remote of the person last seized being pre- 
ferred even to his father. Various explanations have been given 
of this seemingly anomalous nile — Rracton and Blackstone 
being content to .say that it rests on the law of nature, by 
whic'h heavy bodies gravitate downwards. Another explanation 
is that estates were granted to be descendible in the .same 
way as an ancient inheritance, which having passed from 
father to son ex necessitate went to collaterals on failure of 
i.s.sue of the person last seized. 6. The sixth nile is thus 
expressed by Joshua Williams in his treatise on The Law 
of Real Property ; — 

“ The father and all the male paternal ancestors of the purchaser 
and their descendants shall be admitted before any of the female 
paternal ancestors or their heirs ; all the female paternal ancestors 
and their heirs before the mother or any of the maternal ancestors 
or her or their descendants : and the mother and all the male maternal 
ancestors and her and their descendants before any of the female 
maternal ancestors or their heirs.” 


7. Kinsmen of the half-blood may be heirs ; such kinsmen 
shall inherit next after a kinsman in the same degree of the whole- 
blood, and after the issue of such kinsman where the common 
ancestor is a male and next after the common ancestor where such 
ancc.stor is a female. The admis.sion of kinsmen of the half- 
blood into the chain of descent is an alteration made by the 
Inheritance Act. Formerly a relative, however nearly connected 
in blood with the purchaser through one only and not both 
parents, could never inherit — a half-brother for example. 

8. In the admission of female paternal ancestors, the mother of 
the more remote male paternal ancestor and her heirs shall be 
preferred to the mother of the less remote male paternal and her 
heirs ; and, in the case of female maternal ancestors, the mother 
of the more remote male maternal ancestor shall be preferred 
to the mother of a less remote male maternal ancestor. I’his 
rule, following the opinion of Blackstone, settles a point much 
disputed by text- writers, although its importance was little 
more than theoretical. 9. When there shall be a total failure 
of heirs of the purchaser, or when any lands shall be descendible 
as if an ancestor had lieen the purchaser thereof, and there 
.shall be a total failure of the heirs of such ancestor, then and in 
every .su('h case the descent shall be traced from the person 
last entitled to the land as if he had been the purchaser thereof. 
I’his rule is enacted by the Law of IVoperty Amendment Act 
1859. It would apply to such a case as Ibe follow'ing : Purchaser 
dies intestate, leaving a son and no other relations, and the son 
in turn dies intestate ; the .son’s relations through his mother 
are now admitted by this rule. If the purcha.ser is illegitimate, 
his only relations must necessarily be his own issue. Failing 
heirs of all kinds, the lands of an intestate purchaser, not 
alienated by him, would revert by ” escheat ” to the next 
immediate lord of the fee, who would generally be the crown. 
Jf an intermediate lordship could be proved to exi.st between 
the crown and the tenant in fee simple, such intermediate 
lord would have the escheat. But escheat is a matter of rare 
occurrence. 

The above rules apply to all freehold land whether the estate 
therein of the intestate is legal or equitable. Before 1884, if 
a sole trustee had the legal estate in realt\’, and his cestui que 
trust died intestate and without heirs, the land escheated to the 
tru.stee. This distinction was abolished by the Intestate Estates 
Act 1 884. 

The descent of an e.state in tail would be a.scertaincd by such 
of the foregoing rules as are not inapplicable to it. By the form 
of the entail the estate descends to the ‘G.ssue” of the person 
to whom the estate was given in tail — in other words, the last 
purchaser. The preceding niles after the fourth, being intended 
for the ascertainment of heirs other than those by lineal descent, 
would therefore not apply ; and a special limitation in the entail, 
such as to heirs male or female only, would render unnecessary 
.some of the others. When the entail has been barred, the estate 
descends according to these rules. In copyhold estates descent, 
like other incidents thereof, is regulated by the custom of each 
particular manor : e.g. the youngest son may exclude the elder 
sons. How far the Inheritance Act applies to such estates 
has been seriously disputed. It has been held in one case 
{Muggleion v. Barnett) that the Inheritance Act, which orders 
descent to be traced from the last purchaser, does not override 
a manorial custom to trace des('ent from the person last seized, 
but this position has been controverted on the ground that the 
act itself includes the case of customary holdings. 

Husband and wife do not stand in the rank of heir to each other. 
Their interests in each other’s real property are secured by 
courtesy and dower. 

The personal property of a person dying intestate devolves 
according lo an entirely different set of rules (see Intestacy.) 

In Scotland the rules of descent differ from the above in .several 
particulars. Descent is traced, as in England before the Inheri- 
tance Act, to the person last seized. The first to succeed are the 
lineal descendants of the deceased, and the rules of primogeniture, 
preference of males to females, equal succession of females (heirs- 
portioncrs), and representation of ancestors are generally the same 
as in English law. Next to the lineal descendants, and failing them, 
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come the brothers and sisters, and their issue as collaterals. Failing 
collaterals^ the inheritance ascends to the father and his relations, 
to the entire exclusion of the mother and her relations. Even when 
the estate has descended from mother to son, it can never revert to 
the maternal line. As to succession of brothers, a distinction must 
be taken lietween an estate of heritage and an estate of conquest. 
Conquest is where the deceased has acquired the land otherwise than 
as heir, and corresponds to the English term purchase in the technical 
sense explained. Heritage is land acquired by deceased as heir. 
Tile distinction is important only in the case when the heir of the 
deceased is to be sought among his brothers ; when the descent is 
lineal, conquest and heritage go lo the same person. And when 
the brothers are younger than the deceased, both conqiiest and 
heritage go lo the brother (or his issue) next in order of age. But when 
the deceased leaves an elder and a younger brother (or their issues), 
the elder brother takes the conquest, the younger lakes the heritage. 
Again, when there are several elder brotliers, the one next in age to 
the deceased takes the conquest before the more remote ; and when 
there are several younger brothers, the one next to the decea.sed takes 
the heritage before the more remote. When heritage of the deceased 
goes to an elder brother (as might happen in certain eventuahties), 
the younger of the elder brothers is preferred. The position of the 
father, after the brothers and sisters of the deceased, will be noticed 
as an important point of difference from the English axioms ; so 
also is the tohil exclusion of the mother and th^ maternal hne. As 
between brothers and sisters the half-blood only succeeds after the 
fulEblood. Half-blood is either con.sanguinean, as between children 
by the same father, or uterine, as between children having the same 
mother. The half-blood uterine is excluded altogcilier. Half-blood 
consanguinean .succeeds thus : if the issue is by a former marriage, 
the youngest brother (being nearest to the deceased of the consan- 
guinean) succeeds first ; if by a later marriage than that from 
which the deceased has sprung, the eldest succeeds first. 

Ihiiied States. — American law has borrowed its rules of descent 
considerably more from the civil law than the common law. 
*‘The ii8 novel of Justinian has a striking resemblance to 
American law in giving the succession of estates to all legitirnatc 
children without distinction and disregarding all considerations 
of primogeniture. There is one particular in which the American 
law differs from that of Justinian: that while generally in this 
country lineal descendants if they stand in an equal degree from 
the common ancestor share equally per capita, the Roman 
law regard was had to the right of representation, each lineal 
branch of descendants taking only the portion which their parent 
would have taken had he been living, the division being per 
stirpes and not per capita. But in some of the states the rule 
of the Roman law in this respect has been adopted and retained. 
Among these are Rhode Island, New Jersc)*, North and .South 
Carolina, Alabama and Louisiana ” (3 Washburn’s Real Properly ^ 
pp. 408, 4oq ; 4 Kent’s Comm, p. 375). When such lineal 
descendants stand in unequal degrees of consanguinity the 
inheritance is per stirpes and not per capita {In re Prate, 1907 ; 
104, N.V. Supplement 581). This is the rule in practically 
all the states. But as in no two states or territories arc the rules 
of descent identical, the only safe guides are the statutes and 
decisions of the particular state in which the land to be inherited 
is situated. 'J'he law of primogeniture as understood in England 
is generally abolished throughout the Ignited Suites, and male 
and female relatives inherit eciually. In some states, as in 
Massachusetts, relatives of the half-blood inherit equally with 
those of the whole -blood of the same degree ; in others, like 
Maryland, they can inherit only in case none of whole -blood 
exist. In some of the states the English rule that natural 
children have no inheritable blood has been greatly modified. 
In Louisiana, if duly acknowledged, they may inherit from both 
father and mother in the absence of lawful issue. Degrees of 
kindred in the United States generally are computed accord- 
ing to the civil law, i,e, by adding together the number of 
degrees between each of the two persons whose relationship is 
to be ascertained and the common ancestor. Thus, relation- 
ship between two brothers is in the second degree ; between 
uncle and nephew in the third degree ; between cousins, in the 
fourth, &c. 

In a low states such degrees are computed according to the common 
law, i.e. by counting from the common ancestor to the most remote 
descendant of the two from hun — thus, brothers would be related 
in the first degree, uncle and nephew in the second, &c. In most 
states rcpre.sentation amongst collaterals is restricted — in some 
to the descendants of brothers and sisters, in others to their children 
only. 
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In some states, e.g, in California, Louisiana and Texas, the law 
of “ community property " of husband and wife prevails. This is 
derived from the French and SpanLsh law existing in the territories 
out of which those states were formed, as the result of the conquest of 
Mexico by Spain and the colonizing of Louisiana by France. The 
foundation idea is an equal division at death of either party of ail 
property acquired during their marriage except by gift, devise or 
descent. In general the husband has the control and management 
thereof during the marriage, and either survivor has the administra- 
tion of the moiety of the one deceased. There is a conflict in the 
laws m such states as to the exact definition and as to whether or not 
the gains or profits of such property are to be deemed separate 
property or community property [Succession of Dielman (Loui.siana, 
1907), 43 Southern Rep. 072]. 

INHIBITION (from Lat. tnkibere, to restrain, prevent), an 
act of restraint or prohibition, an English legal term, particularly 
used in ecclesiastical law, for a writ from a superior to an inferior 
court, suspending proceedings in a case under appeal, also for 
the suspension of a jurisdiction of a bishop’s court on the visita- 
tion of an archbishop, and for that of an archdeacon on the 
visitation of a bishop. It is more particularly applied to a form 
of ecclesiastical censure, suspending an offending clergyman from 
the performance of any service of the Church, or other spiritual 
duty, for the purpose of enforcing obedience to a monition or 
order of the bishop or judge. Such inhibitions are at the discre- 
tion of the ordinary if he considers that scandal might arise 
from the performance of spiritual duties by the offender (Church 
Discipline Act i860, re-enacted by the Clergy Discipline Act 
1892, sect. 10). By the Sequestration Act 1871, sect. 5, similar 
powers of inhibition are given where a sequestration remains in 
force for more than six months, and also, by the Benefices Art 
1898, in cases where a commission reports that the ecclesiastical 
duties of a benefice are inadequately performed through the 
negligence of the incumbent. 

INISFAIL, a poetical name for Ireland. It is derived from 
Paul or Lia-fail, the celebrated stone, identified in Irish legend 
with the stone on which the patriarch Jacob slept when he 
dreamed of the heavenly ladder. The Lia-fail was supposed to 
have been brought to Ireland by the Dedannans and set up at 
Tara as the inauguration stone ” of the Irish kings ; it was 
subsequently removed to Scone where it became the coronation 
.stone of the Scottish kings, until it was taken by James VI. of 
Scotland to Westminster and placed under the coronation chair 
in the Abbey, where it ha.s since remained. Inisfail was thus 
the island of the Fail, the island whose monarchs were crowned 
at Tara on the sacred inauguration .stone. 

INITIALS (Lat. initialis, of or belonging to a beginning, 
initium), the first letters of names. In legal and formal docu-* 
ments it is usually the practice in appending a signature to write 
the name in full. But this is by no means necessary, even in 
cases where a signature is expressly required by statute. It 
has been held that it is sufficient if a person affixes to a document 
the usual form in which he signs his name, with the intent that 
it shall be treated as his signature. So, signature by initials 
is a good signature within the Statute of Frauds {Phillimorc v. 
Barry, 1818, i Camp. 513), and also under the Wills Act 1837 
{In re Blnvitt, 1880, 5 P.D. 116). 

INITIATION (Lat. iniiium, beginning, entrance, from inire, 
to go in), the process of formally entering, and e.specially the 
rite of admission into, some office, or religious or secret society, 
&c. Among nearly all primitive races initiatory rites of a bloody 
character were and are common. The savage pays homage to 
strength, and the purpose of his initiatory rites is to test physical 
vigour, self-control and the power of enduring pain. Initiation 
is sometimes religious, sometimes social, but in primitive society 
it has always the same character. Thus, in Whydah (West 
Africa) the young girls consecrated to the worship of the serpent, 
“ the brides of the Serpent,^’ had figures of flowers and animals 
burnt into their skins with hot irons ; while in the neighbouring 
Yonjbaland the power of enduring a sound thrashing is the 
qualification for the throne. In no country was the practice 
of initiatory rites more general than in the Americas. The 
Colombian Indians compelled their would-be chief to submit 
to terrible tests. He had first to bear severe beatings without 
a murmur. Then, placed in a hammock with his hands tied. 
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venomous ants were placed on his naked body. Finally a fire 
was lit beneath him. All this he liad to bear without flinching. 
In ancient Mexico there were several orders of chivalr>% entry 
into which was only permitted after brutal initiation. 'J he nose 
of the candidate was pierced with an eagle’s talon or a pointed 
bone, and he was expected to dig kni^'es into his body. Jn 
Peru the young Inca princes had to fast and live for weeks 
without sleep. Among tlkC North American Indians initiatory 
rites were universal. I'he Mandans held a feast at w'hich the 
young “ braves ” supported the weight of their bodies on pieces 
of wood skewered through the muscles of shoulders, breasts 
and arms. \\ ith the Sioux, to become a medicine-man, it was 
necessary to .submit to the ordeal known as “ looking at the sun.” 
The suflerer, nearly naked, was bound on the earth by cords 
passed through holes made in the pectoral muscles. With bow 
and arrow in hand, he lay in this position all day gazing at the 
sun. Around him his friends gathered to applaud liis courage. 

Religious l)roiherhoods of anticjuity, loo, were to be entered 
only alter long and complicated initiation. But here the rhar- 
aclt;r of the ordeal is rather moral than physical. Such were 
the rites of admission to the Mysteries oi Isis and Elousis. 
Se<TCt societies of all ages liavc been ciuiractcrized by more or 
less elaborate initiation. That of the P'emgcrichtc, the famous 
medieval German secret tribunal, took place at night in n cave, 
the neophyte kneeling and making uatli of blind obedience. 
Imitations of such tests are iicrpetuatod to-day in freemasonry ; 
while the Mafia, the ('amorra, the ( Jun-na-Gael, the Molly 
Maguires, the Kii-Klux Klan, are among more rei'cnt .secret 
associations which hiu e maintained the old idea of initiation. 

INJECTOR (irorn Lat irijicere^ to throw in), an apjdiance for 
snppl\ung steam-boilers w-ith water, and especially used with 
locomotive boiliTS. It was invented by the French engineer 
II. \. Cliffard in 185S, end presents the paradox that by the 
pre.s.Mire of the steam in the boiler, or even, as in the case of 
the exhaust steam injector, by steam at a 
much lower pressure, water is forced mto 
the boiler agaimst that pressure. A dia- 
grammatic sci'tion illustrating its construc- 
tion is shown in figure. Steam enters at A 
and blows ihrough the annular orifice C, 
the size of whicli can be regulated by a 
valve not shown in the figure. The feed 
water Hows in at B and meeting the steam 
at C caii.scs It to condense. Hence a vacuum 
is produced at G, and consequently the 
water rushes in with great, velocity and 
streams dowm the combimng (‘one D, its 
velocity being augmented by the impact of 
steam cm the ha( k of the column. In the 
lower part of the nozzle E the stream 
expands ; it therefore lo.ses velocity and, 
by a w^ell-known hydrodynamic principle, 
gains pres.sure, until at the bottom the pressure is so great that it 
IS aide to enter the boiler through a check valve which opens only 
in the direction of the stream. An overflow pipe F, by providing 
a channel through which steam and water may escape before the 
stream has accjuired sufheient energy to force its way into the 
boiler, allows the injector to start into action. Means are also pro 
vided for regulating the amount of wateradmitted between D and 
C. In the exhaust-steam injector, which works with steam from 
the exhaust oi non-condensing engines, the steam orifice is larger 
in proportion to other parts than in injectors working with boiler 
steam, and the steam supply more liberal. In i^elf •starting 
injectors an arrangement is provided which permits free overflow 
until tlie injector starts into action, when the openings ate 
automatically adjusted to suit delivery into the boiler. 

INJUNCTION (from Lat. iujimgere, to fasten, or attach to, to 
lay a burden or charge on, to enjoin), a term meaning generally 
a command, and in English law the name for a judicial 
process whereby a party is required to refrain from doing a 
particular thing pc.cording to the exigency of the writ. Formerly 
it was a remedy peculiar to the court of chancery, and was one 


of the instruments by which the jurisdiction of that court was 
established in ca.scs over which the courts of common law were 
entitled to exer('ise control. The court of chancery did not 
presume to interfere with the action of the courts, but, by direct- 
ing an injunction to the person whom it wished to restrain from 
following a particular remedy at common law, it effected the 
same purpose indirectly. Under the prc.sent constitution of 
the judicature, the injunction is now equally available in all 
the divisions of the high court of justice, an(i it cun no longer 
be used to prevent an action in any of them from proceeding 
in the ordinary course. 

Althougli an injunction is properly a re.straining order, there 
are instam'es in which, under the form of a prohibition, a positive 
order to do something is virtually expressed. Thus in a case of 
nuisance an injunction was obtained to restrain the defendant 
from preventing water from flowing in such regular quantities 
as it had ordinarily done before the da\^ on w'hich the nuisance 
commenced. But generally, if the relief prayed for is to compel 
.something to be dune, it cannot be obtained by injunction, 
altliough it may be expressed in the form of a prohibition — 
as m the case in wLich it W'as .sought to prevent a person from 
discontinuing to keep a house as an inn. The injunction was 
used to stay proceedings in other courts wherever a party by 
fraud, accident, mistake or otherwise had obtained an advantage 
in proceeding in a court of ordinary jurisdiction, which must 
neces.sarily make that court an instrument of injustice.” As 
the injunction operates personally on the defendant, it may he 
used to prevent applications to foreign judicatures ; but it is 
not used to prevent applications to parliament, or to the legis- 
lature of any foreign country, unless siuh applic'ations be in 
breach of some agreement, and relate lo matters of prixate 
interej>i. In so far as an injunction is used to pn^bibit acts, it 
may be founded either on an alleged contract or on a right 
independent of cc/ntract. The jiirisdidion of the court lo pre\’cnl 
brciuhes of contract has been descrilied as supplemental to its 
power of compelling specific performance ; 7.r. if the court has 
power to compel a p(irson lo pcTh^rm a contract, it will interfere 
to pirevent him from doing anything in violation of it. But 
even when it is not within the power of the court lo compel 
specific performance, it may interfere by injunction ; thu.s, 
c.g. in the c.ase of an agreement of a singer to perform at the 
plaintiff’s theatre and at no other, the court, altliough it could 
not compel her to sing, could Iw injunc'tii.n prevent her from 
singing elsewhere in breach of her agreement. 

An injunction may as a general rule be obtained to p^e^•ent 
acts which are violations of legal rights, except when the same 
may be adequately remedied l^y an ac tion for damages at law. 
Thus the court will interfere by injunction to prevent waste, 
(jr the deslrucliun by a limited owner, such as a tenant for life, 
of things forming part of the inhcritanc'C. Injunctions may 
also be obtained to prevent the continuance of nuisances, public 
or private, the infringement of palculs, copyrights and trade 
marks. Trespass might also in certain cases be prevented by 
injun(‘tion. Under the Common Law Procedure Act of 1854, 
and by other statutes in special cases, a limited power of injunc- 
tion was conferred on the courts of common law. But the 
Judicature Act, by which all the superior courts of common 
law and chancery were consolidated, enacts that an injunction 
may be granted by an interbeutory order of the court in all 
cases in which it shall appear to be just or convenient ; . . . 
and, if an injunction is asked either before or at or after the 
hearing of any cause or matter, to prevent any threatened or 
apprehended w'asto or trespass, such injunction may be granted 
whether the person against whom it is sought is or is not in 
possession under any claim of title or otherwise, or if not in 
possession does or does not claim to do the act sought to be 
restrained under colour of any title, and whether the estates 
claimed are legal or equitable. 

An injunction obtained on interlocutory application during 
the progress of an action is superseded by the trial. It may 
be continued either provisionally or permanently. In the latter 
case the injunction is said to be perpetual. The distinction 
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between “ special ” and common ” injunctions — the latter 
being obtained as of course — is now abolished in English law. 

In the courts of the United States the writ of injunction 
remains purely an equitable remedy. It may be issued at the 
instance of the president to prevent any organized obstruction 
to inter-state commerce or to the passage of the mails (in re 
Debs, 158 United States Reports, 5O4). lemporary restraining 
orders may be issued, ex parte, pending an application for a 
teinjx)rary injunction. In the state courts temporary injunc- 
tions are often issued, ex parte, subject to the defendant’s 
right to move immediately for their dissolution. Generally, 
however, notice of an application for a temporary injunction 
is required. 

For the analogoub practice in Scots law see Interdict. 

INK (from Late Lat. encaustum, Gr. ifyK-aKrToi', the purple 
ink used by Greek and Roman emperors, from kyKaUiv, to 
burn in), in its widest signification, a substance employed for 
producing graphic tracings, inscriptions, or impressions on 
paper or similar materials. The term includes two distinct 
conditions of pigment or colouring matter : the one iluid, and 
prepared for use with a pen or brush, as writing ink ; the other a 
glutinous adhesive mass, printing ink, used tor transferring to 
paper impressiurts from types, engraved plates and similar 
surfaces. 

'Fhe ancient Egyptians prepared and used ink.s (Flinders 
Petrie di.scovered a papyrus bearing wntt -n characters us old as 
2500 B.C.), and in ('hina the, invention rd an ink is assigned to 
'rien-Tcheu, who lived between 2607 2307 n.c. These 

early inks were prepared from charcoal or soot mixed with gum, 
glue or varnish. Sepia Uj.v.), the blac'k pigment secreted by the 
('uttle-fish, was used as a writing fiiiid by the Romans. The 
iron-gall ink, i,e. un ink prepared from an iron salt and tannin, 
appears to have been first described \>y the monk 'rhcopliilus, 
who lived in the iith renturv a.d., although Pliny, in the ist 
century a.d., was acquainted with the blackening of paper 
containing green vitriol l>\’ immersion in an infusion of nut-galls. 
Iron-gall inks, prepared by mixing extracts of galls, barks, iVc., 
with green vitriol, subsequently came into common use, and 
in the i6th century recipes for their preparation were given 
in dome.stic encyclopaedias. Their scientific investigation was 
first made by William Lewis in 174H. The earlier iron-mk.s 
were essentially a susjiension ol the pigment in water. In the 
early part of the 19th century the firm of Stephens introduced 
the first of the so-called blue-hlac'k inks under the name of 
“ .Stephens’ writing fluid.” Solutions of green vitriol and tannin, 
coloured by indigo and logwood, were prepared, which wrote 
with a blue tint and bla<’kened on exposure, this change being 
due to the production ot the pi,gment within the pores of the' 
paper. The “ alizarine ” inks, patented by Leonhardi in 1856, 
are .similar inks with the addition of a little madder. 'Hie 
application of aniline colours to ink manufacture in England 
dates from Ooc’s patent of 1861. 

Writing Writing ink.s arc fluid sub.stanccs which contain 

colouring matter either in solution or in suspension, and cxim- 
monly partly in both conditions. They may be prepared in 
all shades of colour, and I'ontain almost every pigment which 
can be dissolved or suspended in a suitable medium. Hie most 
important of all varieties is black ink, after which red and blue 
are most commonly employed. Apart from colour there are 
special qualities which recommend certain inks for limited 
applications, such as marking inks, ineradicable ink, sympathetic 
ink, &c. A good writing ink for ordinary purposes should 
continue limpid, and flow freely and uniformly from the pen ; 
it should not throw down a thick sludgy deposit on exposure 
to the air ; nor should a coating of mould form on its surface. 
It should yield distinctly legible characters immediately on 
writing, not fading with age ; and the fluid ought to penetrate 
into the paper without spreading, so that the characters will 
neither wash out nor be readily removed by erasure. Further, 
it is desirable that ink should be non-poisonous, that it should 
as little as possible corrode steel pens, that characters traced 
in it should dry readily on the application of blotting paper 
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without smeanng; and that the writing should not present a 
glossy, varnished appearance. 

Tannin Inks , — These inks are prepared from galb, or other 
sources of tannin, and a sah of iron, with the addition of some 
agglutinant in the case of the so-called oxidized inks, or a 
colouring matter in the case of unoxidized inks. Such mixtures 
form the staple black inks of c'ommerce ; they are essentially 
an insoluble iron gallate in extremely fine division held in 
suspiension in water or a soluble compound dissolved in w^ater. 

On long exposure to air, as in inkstands, or otherwise, tannin 
inks gradually become thick and ropy, depositing a slimy 
sediment. This change on exposure is inevitable, resulting 
from the gradual oxidation of the ferrous compound, and it can 
only be retarded by permitting access of air to as small surfaces 
as possible. The inks also have a tendency to become mouldy, 
an evil which may be obviated by the use of a minute proportion 
of carbolic acid ; or salicylic acid may be used. 

The es.sential ingredients of ordinary black ink are — first, 
tannin-yielding bodies, for which Aleppo or Chinese galls are the 
most eligible materials ; second, a salt of iron, ferrous sulphate 
(green vitriol) being alone employed ; and third, a gummy or 
mucilaginous agent to keep in suspension the insoluble tinctorial 
matter of the ink. Eor ink-making the tannin has first to be 
transformed into gallic acid. In the case of Aleppo galls this 
change takes place by fermentation when the solution of the 
galls is exposed to the air, the tannin splitting up into gallic 
acid and sugar, Chinese galls do not contain the ferment 
necessary for inducing this change ; and to induce the process 
yeast must be added to their solution. To prepare a .solution 
ot Aleppo galls for ink-making, the galls are coarsely powdered, 
and intimately mixed with chopped straw. This mixture is 
thrown into a narrow deep oak vat, provided with a |>erforaled 
false bottom, and having a tap at the bottom for drawing off 
liquid. Over the mixture is poured lukewarm water, which, 
percolating down, extracts and carries with it the tannin of the 
galls. The solution is drawn off and repeatedly run through 
the mixture to extract the wliole of the tannin, the water used 
being in such proportion to the galls as will produce as nearly 
as possible a .solution having 5 % of tannin. The object of 
using straw in the extraction process is to maintain the porosity 
of the mixture, as powdered galls treated alone become so 
slimy with mucilaginous extract that liquid fails to percolate 
the mass. For each litre of the 5 % solution about 45 grammes 
of the iron salt are u.sed, or about 100 parts of tannin for go 
parts of crystallized green vitriol. These ingredients when first 
mixed form a clear solution, but on their exposure to the air 
oxidation occurs, and an insoluble blue-black ferrosoferric 
gallate in extremely fine division, suspended in a coloureti 
solution of ferrous gallate, is formed. To keep the insoluble 
portion suspended, a mucilaginous agent is employed, and 
those mo.st available are gum Senegal and gum arabio. An 
ink so prepared develops its intensity of colour only after some 
exposure ; and after it has partly sunk into the paper it becomes 
oxidized there, and .so mordanted into the fibre. As the first 
faintness of the characters is a disadvantage, it is a common 
practice to add some adventitious colouring matter to give 
immediate distinctness, and for that purpose either extract 
of logwood or a .solution of indigo is used. When logwood extract 
is employed, a smaller proportion of extract of galls is required, 
logwood itself containing a large percentage of tannin, for 
making an unoxidized or blue-black ink indigo is dissolved in 
strong .sulphuric acid, and the ferrous sulphate, instead of being 
u.sed direct, is prepared by placing in this indigo solution a 
proper quantity of scrap iron. To free the solution from excess 
of uncombined acid, chalk or powdered lime.slone is added, 
whereby the free acid is fixed and a deposit of sulphate of lime 
formed. A solution .so prepared, mixed with a tannin solution, 
yields a very limpid sea-green writing fluid, and as all the 
constituents remain in solution, no gum or other suspending 
medium is necessary. In consequence the ink flows freely, is 
easily dried and is free from the glossy appearance which arises 
through the use of gum. 
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China ink or Indian ink is the form in which ink was earliest 
prepared, and in which it is still used in China and Japan for 
writing with small brushes instead of pens. It is extensively 
used by architects, engineers and artists generally, and for 
various special uses. China ink is prepared in the form of 
sticks and cakes, which are rubbed down in water for use. It 
consists essentially of lamp-black in very fine condition, 
baked up with a glutinous substance ; and the finer Oriental 
kinds are delicately perfumed. The following description 
of the manufacture as conducted in Japan is from a native 
source : — 

" The body of the ink is soot obtained from pine wood or rosin, 
and lamp-black from sesamum oil for tlie finest sort. This is mixed 
with liquid glue made of ox-skin. This operation is effected m a 
large round copper bowl, formed of two spherical vessels, placed 1 in. 
apart, so that the space between can be filled up with liot water to 
prevent the glue from liardening during the time it is being mixed 
by hand with the lamp-black. 'I'he cakes are formed in wooden 
moulds, and dnt‘d betw(‘en paper and ashes. Camphor, or a peculiar* 
mixture ol scents whicli comes from China, and a small quantity of 
carthamiue (the red colouring substance of safflower), are added to 
the best kinds lor improving the colour as well as for stenting the ink. 
'fhere is a great dillerence both in price and in quality oi the various 
kinds of mk, the finest arlnJe being rather costly.” 

It IS said that the si/e used in Chinese kinds is of vegetable 
origin. 

Logwood Ink . — Ihidcr the name of chrome ink a black ink 
was discovered by Runge, which held out the promise of cheap- 
ness combined witli many excellent qualities. Jt i.s prepared 
by dissolving 15 parts of extract of logwood in yoo parts of 
water, to which 4 parts of crystallized sodium carbonate are 
added. A further solution of 1 part of potassium chromate 
(not bichromate) m 100 parts of w'ater is prepared, and is added 
very gradually to the other solution with constant agitation. 
The ink so obtained possesses an intense blue-black colour, flows 
freely and dries readily, is neutral in reaction and hence does 
not corrode steel pens, and adheres to and sinks into papier so 
that manuscripts written with it may be freely washed with a 
sponge without danger of smearing or spreading. It forms a 
good copying ink, and it possesses all the qualities essential 
to the best ink ; but on exposure to air it very readily undergoes 
decomposition, the colouring matter separating in broad flakes, 
which swim m a clear menstruum. Jt is affirmed by Viedt 
that this drawback ma)* be overcome by the use of soda, a method 
first suggested by Uottger. 

Logwood forms the principal ingredient in various other black 
inks used, especially as copving ink. A very strong decoction 
of logwood or a strong solution of the extract with ammoniuin- 
alum yields a violet ink which darkens .slowdy on exposure. 
Such an ink is costly, on a('counl of tlie concentrated condition 
in which the logwood must be used. If, liowever, a metallic 
salt is introduced, a serviceable ink is obtained with the expendi- 
ture of much less logwood. Either sulphate of copper or sulphate 
of iron may be used, liui the lormer, which produces a pleasing 
blue-black colour, is to be preterrecl. The following is the formula 
most highly recommended for this ink. A clear solution of 20 
kilos of extriu't of logwood in 200 litres of water is obtained, 
to which is added, with agitation, 10 kilos of ammonium-alum 
dissolved in 20 litres of boiling water. The solution is acidified 
with 0-2 kilo of sulphuric acid, which has the effect of preventing 
any deposit, and finally there is added a solution of 1*5 kilos 
of sulphate of copper dissolved in 20 litres of water. This 
compound is exposed to the air for a few days to allow the colour 
to develop by oxidation, after whicli it is stored in well-corked 
bottles. The acid condition of this ink has a corrosive influence 
on steel pens ; in all other respects it is a most valuable writing 
fluid. 

Aniline .Solutions of aniline dye-stuffs in water are 

widely used as inks, especially coloured varieties. They are 
usually fugitive. Nigrosine is a black ink, which, although 
not producing a black so intense as common ink, possesses 
various advantages. Ileing perfectly neutral, it does not attack 
pens ; it can easily be kept of a proper consistency by making 
up with water ; and its colour is not injuriously affected by the 


action of acids. Its ready flow from stylographic pens led to 
the name “ stylographic ink.” Other aniline inks are mentioned 
below. 

Copying Ink . — Ink which yields by means of pressure an im- 
pression, on a sheet of damped tissue paper, of characters 
written in it is called copying ink. Any ink soluble in water, 
or which retains a certain degree of solubility, may be used as 
copying ink. Runge’s chrome ink, being a soluble compound, 
is, therefore, so available ; and the other logwood inks as well 
as the ordinary ferrous gallate inks contain also soluble con- 
stituents, and are essentially soluble till they are oxidized in 
and on the paper after exposure to the air. To render these 
available as copying inks it is necessary to add to them a sub- 
stance which will retard the oxidizing effect of the air for some 
time. For this purpose the bodies most serviceable arc gum 
arahic or Senegal, with glycerin, dextrin or sugar, which last, 
however, renders the ink sticky. These substances act by 
forming a kind of glaze or varnish over the surface of the mk 
wliich excludes the air. At the .same time when the damp sheet 
of tissue paper is applied to the writing, they dissolve and allow 
a portion of the yet soluble ink to be absorbed by the moistened 
tissue. As copying ink has to yield two or more impressions, 
it is necessary that it should be made stronger, i.e. that it should 
contain more pigment or body than common ink. It^ therefore, 
is prepared with from 30 to 40 % less of water than non-copying 
kinds ; but otherwise, except in the presence ol the ingredients 
above mentioned, the inks are the same. Copying ink pencils 
con.sist of a base of graphite and kaolin impregnated ^vith a very 
strong solution of an aniline colour, pressed into sticks and 
dried. 

Red Ink . — The pigment most commonly employed as the basis 
of red ink is Brazil-wood. Such an ink is prepared by adding 
to a strong decoction of the wood a proportion of stannous 
cliloride (tin spirits), and thickening the resulting fluid with 
gum arable. Jn some instances alum and cream of tartar are 
used instead of the stannous chloride. Cochineal is also employed 
as the tinctorial basis of red ink ; but, while the resulting 
fluid is much more brilliant than that obtained Irom Brazil- 
wood, it is not so permanent. A very brilliant red ink may be 
prepared by dissolving carmine in a solution of ammonia, but 
this preparation must be kept in closely stoppered bottlc.s. 
A useful red ink may also be made by dissolving the rosein 
of Brook, Simpson and Spiller in water, in tlie proportion of 
I to from 150 to 200 parts. 

Blue Ink . — ]"'or the production of blue ink the pigment 
principally used is Prussian blue. It is first digested for two 
or three days with either strong hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid or nitric acid, the digested mass is next very largely diluted 
with water, and after settling the supernatant liquid is sijihoned 
aw^ay irom the sediment. 'J'his sediment is repeatedly washed, 
till all traces of iron and free acid disappear from the water 
u.sed, after which it is dried and mixed with oxalic acid in the 
proportion of 8 parts of Prussian blue to i of the acid, and in 
this condition the material is ready for dissolving in water to 
the degree of colour intensity necessary. An aniline blue ink 
may be prepared by dissolving i part of bleu de Paris in from 
200 to 250 parts of water. 

Marking Ink . — The ink so called, used principally for marking 
linen, is composed of a salt of silver, usually the nitrate, dissolved 
in water and ammonia, with a little provisional colouring matter 
and gum for thickening. The colour resulting from the silver 
salt is developed by heat and light; and the stain it makes, 
although exceedingly obstinate, gradually becomes a faint 
brownish-yellow. The following yields a good marking ink. 
Equal parts of nitrate of silver and dry tartaric acid are triturated 
in a mortar, and treated with water, when a reaction takes place, 
resulting in the formation of tartrate of silver and the liberation 
of nitric acid. The acid is neutralized, and at the same time 
the silver tartrate is dissolved by the addition of ammonia, 
and this solution with colouring matter and gum forms the ink, 
which may be used with an ordinary steel pen. 

Many vegetable juices, e.g. of Coriaria thymtjolia, Semecarpus 
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anacardium, Anacardium occidentale (Cashew), are inks of this 
type. 

Gold and silver inks are writing fluids in which gold and silver, 
or imitations of these metals, are suspended in a state of fine 
division. In place of gold, Dutch leaf or mosaic gold is frequently 
substituted, and bronze powders are used for preparing a similar 
kind of ink. The metallic foil is first carefully triturated into a 
fine paste with honey, after which it is boiled in water containing 
a little alkali, and then repeatedly washed in hot water and dried 
at a gentle heat. A solution is prepared consisting of i part of 
pure gum arabic and i part of soluble potash glass in 4 parts of 
distilled water, into which the requisite quantity of the metallic 
powder prepared is introduced. Owing to the superior covering 
nature of pure gold, less of the metal is required than is necessar)^ 
in the case of silver and other foils. In general i part of foil to 
3 or 4 parts of solution is sufficient. 'I'he metallic lustre of 
writing done with this solution may be greatly heightened by 
gently polishing with a burnishing point. Another gold ink 
depends upon the formation of purple of Cassius ; the linen is 
mordanted with stannous chloride, and the gold applied as a 
gummy solution of the chloride. 

Indelible or incorrodible ink is the name given to various 
combinations of lamp-black or other carbonaceous material 
with resinous substances used for writing which is exposed to 
the weather or to the action of strong acids or alkaline solutions. 
An ink having great resisting powers may be conveniently 
prepared by rubbing down Indian ink in common ink till the 
mixture flows easily from the pen. Other combinations have 
more the character of coloured varnishes. 

Sympathetic inks are preparations used for forming characters 
which only become visible on the application of heat or of sonu* 
chemical reagent. Many chemicals which form in themselves 
colourless solutions, but which develop colour under the influence 
of reagents, may be used as sympathetic ink, but they are of 
little practical utility. Characters written in a weak solution 
of galls develop a dark colour on being treated with a solution 
of copperas ; or, vice versa, the writing may bo, done in copperas 
and developed by the galls solution. Writing done in various 
preparations develops colour on heating which fades as the 
paper cools. Among such substances are solutions of the 
chlorides of cobalt and of nickel. Very dilute solutions of the 
mineral acids and of common salt and a solution of equal parts 
of sulphate of copper and sal-ammoniac act similarly. Writing 
with rice water and developing with iodine was a device much 
used during the Indian Mutiny. 

Printing Inks. — Printing inks are essentially mixtures of a 
pigment and a varnish. The varnish is prepared from linseed 
oil, rosin and soap ; the oil must be as old as possible ; the rosin 
may be black or amber ; and the soap, which is indispensable 
since it causes the ink to adhere uniformly to the type and also 
to leave the type clean after taking an impression, is yellow, 
or turpentine soap for dark inks, and curd soap for light inks. 
The varnish is prepared as follows : The oil is carefully heated 
until it “ .strings ” properly, i.e, a drop removed from the vessel 
on a rod, when placed upon a plate and the rod drawn away, 
forms a thread about J in. long. The rosin is carefully and slowly 
added and the mixture well stirred. The soap is then stirred 
in. The ink is prepared by mixing the varnish with the pigment, 
and grinding the mass to impalpable fineness either in a levigating 
mill or by a stone and muller. For black ink, lamp-black mixed 
with a little indigo or Prussian blue is the pigment employed ; 
for wood engravings it may be mixed with ivory black, and for 
copper plates with ivory or Frankfurt black ; for lithographic 
reproductions Paris black is used. Red inks are made with 
carmine or cochineal ; red lead is used in cheap inks, but it 
rapidly blackens. Blue inks are made with indigo or Prussian 
blue ; yellow with lead chromate or yellow ochre ; green is 
made by mixing yellow and blue ; and purple by mixing red 
and blue. 

See C. A. Mitchell and T. C. Hepworth, Inks, their Composition 
and Manufacture (1904) ; S. Lehner, Ink Manufacture (1902) ; 
A. F. Gouillon, Encres et cir ages (1906) ; L. E. And6s, Schreib-t Kapier- 
und andere Tinten (1906). 


BATTLE OF 573 

INKERMAN, RATTLE OF, fought on the 5th of November 
1854 between a portion of the Allied English and French apiy 
besieging Sevastopol and a Russian army under Prince Menshikov 
(see Crimean War). This battle derives its name from a ruin 
on the northern bank of the river Tchemaya near its mouth, but 
it was fought some distance away, on a nameless ridge (styled 
Mount Inkerman after the event) between the Tchemaya and 
the Careenage Ravine, which latter marked the right of the siege- 
works directed against Sevastopol itself. Part of this ridge, called 
Home Ridge and culminating in a knoll, was occupied by the 
British, while farther to the south, facing the battleground of 
Balaklava, a corps under General Bosquet was posted to coyer 
the rear of the besiegers against attacks from the direction 



of Traktir Bridge. The Russians arranged for a combined 
attack on the ridge above mentioned by part of Menshiko's 's 
army (16,000) and a corps (19,000) that was to issue from 
Seva.stopol. This attack was to have, beside its own field 
artillery, the support of fifty -four heavy guns, and the Russian 
left wing on the Balaklava battleground was to keep Bosquet 
occupied. If successful, the attack on the ridge was to be the 
signal for a general attack all along the line. It was apparently 
intended by Menshikov that the column from the field army 
should attack the position from the north, and that the Sevastopol 
column should advance along the west side of the Careenage 
Ravine. But he only appointed a commander to take charge of 
both columns at the last moment, and the want of a clear under- 
standing as to what was to be done militated against success 
from the first. General Soimonov, with the Sevastopol column, 
after assembling his troops before dawn on the 5tb, led them 
on to the upland east of Careenage Ravine, while the field 
army column, under General Pavlov, crossed the Tchemaya 
near its mouth, almost at right angles to Soimonov 's line of 
advance. 
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'llie British troops on or near the ^onnd were the 2nd Division, 
3000, encamped on the ridge ; Codrington’s brigade of the ' 
light Division, 1400, on the slopes west of the Careenage Ravine ; 
and tl\e Guards’ brigade, 1350, about j m. in rear of the 2nd 
Division camp. No otlier forces, Krench or British, were within 
2 m. except another part of Sir George Brown’s Light Division. 

A mist ov^erhung the field and the hillsides were slippery with 
mud. Soimonov, with his whole force deployed in a normal 
attack torniation (three lutes of battalion columns covered by 
a few hundred skirmishers) pushed forward along the ridge 
(6 A.M.) without waiting for Pavlov or for Danncnbcrg, the officer 
appointed to command the whole force. Shell Hill, guarded only I 
by a picquet, wa.s seized at once. Tlie heavy guns tliat had been 
brought from tlie fortress were placed in position on this hill, and 
opened fire {7 a.m.) on the knoll, i>|oo yds. to the S., behind 
which the 2nd Di\ision was encamped. The Russian infantr)^ 
halted for the guns to prepare the way, and the heavy projectiles 
both swept the crest of the British knoll and destroyed the camp 
in rear. But already General Pennefathcr, commanding the | 
division, had pushed forward one body of his infantry after 
another down the forward slope, near the foot of whieh they 
encountered the Russians in great force. On his side, Soimonov 
had l>cen compelled to break up his regular lines of columns 
at the narrowest part of the ridge and to push his battalions 
forward a few at a time. This and the broken character of 
the ground made the battle even in the beginning a melee, 
'fhe obscurity of the mist, which had at first allowed the 
big battalions to approach unobserved, now favoured the 
weaker side. Soimonov himself, however, formed up some 
9000 men, who drove back the British left wing— for the whole 
of Pennefathcr 's force at the time was no more than 3600 
men. But the riglU wing, not as yet attacked, either by 
Soimonov or by Pavlov, held on to Us positions on the forward 
slope, and a column of Russian sailors and marines, who had 
lieen placed under Soimonov ’s contmand and had moved up the 
(lareenage Ravine to turn the British left, v/ere caught, just as 
the>' emerged on to the plateau in rear of Pennefalhcr’s line, 
lietween two bodies of British troops hurrying to the .scene of 
action. On the front , too, the Russian attack came to a standstill 
and ebbed, for Soirnonov’s overcrowded battalions jostled one 
another and disscjlved on the narrow and broken plateau, 
Soimonov himself was killed, and the disciplined confidence and 
steady volleys of the detenders dominated the chaotic Man of the 
Russians. Thus 3300 defenders were able to repulse and even 
to “expunge from the battlefield” the whole of the Sevastopol 
column, except that portion of it which drifted away to its left 
and joined l^avlov. This stage of the battle had lasted about 
forty minutes. But, brilliant as was this overture, it is the 
second stage of the battle that gives it its epic interest. 

'Fhe fir.st attack made by Pavlov's advanced guard, aided by 
parts of Soimonov 's eorp.s, was relatively slight, but General 
Dannenberg now arrived on the field, and arranged for an 
assault on the British centre and right, to be delivered by 
10,000 men (half his intact forces) chiefly by way of the Quarry 
Ra\’ine, the attack to be prepared by the gims on Shell Hill. 
Pennefathcr had been reinforced by the Guards’ brigade and a 
few smaller units. Not the least extraordinary feature of the 
battle that followed is the part played by a sangar of stones at 
the licad of Quarry Ravine and a small battery, called the 
Sandbag Batter)', made as a temporary emplacement for tw'o 
heavy guns a few days before. 'Phe guns had done their work 
and been sent back whence they came. Neverthcle^ss these two 
insignificant works, a.s points to hold and lines to defend on an 
otherwise featureless battlefield, became the centres of gravity 
of the battle. 

Tlie sangar at first fell into tlie hands of tlie Russians, but they 
were soon ejected, and small British detachments reoccupied and 
held it, while the various Russian attacks flowed up and past it 
and ebbed back into the Quarry Ravine. Possession of the 
Sandbag Battery was far more fiercely contested. The right wing 
was defended by some 700 men of the 2nd Division, who were 
reinforced by 1300 of the Guards. The line of defence adjacent 


to the battery looked downhill for about 300 yds., giving a clear 
field of fire for the new Enfield rifle the English carried ; but 
a sharp break in the slope beyond that range gave the assailants 
plenty of “ dead ground ” on which to form up. For a time, 
therefore, the battle was a series of attacks, delivered witli great 
fierceness by the main body of Pavlov’s corps, the repulse of 
each being followed by thie disappearance of the assailants. 
But the arrival of part of the British 4th Division under Sir 
George Cathcart gave the impulse for a counter-attack. Most 
of tlie division indeed had to be used to patch up tlie weaker 
parts of tlie line, but Cathcart himself with about 400 men 
worked his way along the lower and steeper part of the eastern 
slope so as to take the assailants of the battery in flank. He 
had not proceeded far, however, when a body of Russians 
moving higher up descended upon the small British corps and 
scattered it, Cathcart himself l>eing killed. Other counter-strokes 
that IiLs arrival had inspired were at the same time made from 
different parts of the defensive front, and had the effect of 
breaking up what was a solid line into a number of disconnected 
bands, e^ch fighting for its life in the midst of the enemy. The 
crest of the position was laid open and parts of the Russian 
right wing seized it. But they were flung back to the lower 
slopes of the Quarry Ravine by the leading French regiment 
sent by Bosquet. This regiment was quickly followed by 
others. The last great assault was delivered with more pre- 
cision, if with less fury, than the others, and had Dannenberg 
chosen to employ the 9000 bayonets of his reserve, who stood 
idle throughout the day, to support the 6000 half -spent 
troops who made the attack, it would probably have been 
successful. 

As it was, supported by the heavy guns on Shell Hill, the 
assailants, though no longer more than slightly superior in 
numbers, carried not only the sangar, but part of the crest line 
of the allied position. But they were driven back into the Quarry 
Ravine, and, relieving the exhausted British, the French took 
up the defence along the edge of the ravine, which, though 
still not without severe fighting, they maintained till the 
close of the battle. Inkennan, however, was not a drawn 
battle. The allied field artillery, reinforced by two long 18-pr. 
guns of the British siege train, and assisted by the bold ad\’an(:e 
of two French horse-artillery batteries which galloped down the 
forward slope and engaged the Russians at close range, gained 
the upper hand. Last of all, the dommant guns on Shell Hill 
thus .silenced, the resolute advance of a handful of British 
infantry decided the dov, and the Russians retreated. The final 
shots were fired about 1.30 p.m. 

Ihe total British force engaged was 8500, of whom 2337 were 
killed and wounded, '1 he French lost 939 out of about 7000 wlio came 
on to the hold, though not all these were engaged. The Russians are 
said to have lost 1 T ,000 out of about 42,000 present. '1 he pei rentage 
(27-7) of losvs bustained by the British is sufficient evidence of the 
intensity of the conflict, and provides a convincing answer to certain 
wntens who haw repre.sented the battle as cldelly a French aflair. 
On the other hand, the repruaclics addressed by some British writers 
to General Bosquet lor not promptly supporting tlie troops at Inker- 
man with his whole strength are (.‘qually unjustifiable, for apparently 
Sir Ciooiige Bmwn and Sir George Cathcart both declineil Ids first 
otters of sup])ort, and he had PriiKc Gorchakov with at least 20,000 
Russians in his own immediate front. He would thei cforc liave nslied 
the failure ol his own mission m order to talce part in a battle where 
his intervention was not, so far as he could tell, of vital importance. 
When Lord Raglan definitely asked him for support, he gave it 
willingly and eagerly, sending Ids troops up at the double, and it 
must be remembered that several British divisions took no part m the 
action for the same reason that actuated Bosquet. But, in sjute of 
the seemingly inevitable controversies attenda.nt on an " allied “ 
battle, it is now generally admitted that, as a " soldiers' battle," 
Inkerman i.s scarcely to be surpassed in modem histor)'. 

INLAYING, a method of ornamentation, by incrusting or 
otherwise inserting in one material a substance or substances 
differing therefrom in colour or nature. The art is practised in 
the fabrication of furniture and artistic objects in all varieties 
of wood, metal, shell, ivory and coloured and hard stone, and 
in compound substani’es ; and the combinations, styles and 
varieties of effect arc exceedingly numerous. Several special 
classes of inlaying may be here enumerated and defined, details 
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regarding most of which will be found under their separate 
headings. In the ornamental treatment of metal surfaces 
NielLo decoration, applied to silver and gold, is an ancient and 
much -practised species of inlaying. It consists in filling up 
engraved designs with a composition of silver, copper, lead and 
sulphur incorporated by heat. The composition is black, and 
the finished work has the appearance of a drawing in black on 
a metallic plate. An art, analogous in effect, called bidtij from 
Ilider in the Deccan, is practised in India. In bidri work the 
ground is an alloy of zinc, with small proportions of copper and 
lead, in which shallow patterns and devicc.s are traced, and 
filled up with thin plates of silver. When the surface lias been 
evened and smoothed, the bidri ground is stained a permanent 
black by a paste the chief ingredients of which are sal-ammoniac 
and nitre, leaving a pleasing contrast of bright metallic silver 
in a dead black ground. The inlaying of gold wire in iron or 
steel is known as Damascening {q.v.). It has been very largely 
prac'-tised in Persia and India for the ornamentation of arms 
and araiour, being known in the latter country as Kuft work or 
Kiiftgari. In Kashmir, vessels of copper and brass are very 
effectively inlaid with tin — an art which, like many other 
decorative arts, appears to have originated in Persia. In the 
ornamental inlaying of metal surfaces the Japanese display the 
most extraordinary .skill and perfection of workmanship. In 
the inlaying of their fine bronzes they use principally gold and 
silver, but for large articles and also for common cast hollow 
ware commoner metals and alloys are employed. In inlaying 
bronzes they generally hollow out and somewhat undercut the 
design, inU) which the ornamenting metal, usually in the form 
of wire, is laid and hammered over. Frequently the lacquer 
work of the Japanese is inlaid with mother-of-pearl and other 
subf'.tances, in the same manner as is practised in ornamenting 
lacquered papier-mach6 among Western communities. The 
Japanese also practise the various methods of inlaying referred 
to under Damascening. I'he term Mosaic (q.v.) is generally 
applied to inlaid work in hard stones, marble and glass, but the 
most important class of mosaics -those which consist of innumer- 
able small separate pioce.s — do not properly come under the 
head of inlaying. Inlaid mosaics are tho.se in which coloured 
designs are inserted in spaces cut in a solid ground or basis, 
such as the modern Florentine mosaic, which consists of thin 
veneers of precious coloured stones set in slabs of marble. The 
Taj Mahal at Agra is an example of inlaid mosaic in white 
marble, and the art, carried to that city by a French artist, 
is still practised by native workmen. Pietra dura is a fine 
variety of inlaid mosaic in which hard and expensive stones 
— agate, cornelian, ametliyst and the like— are used in relief. 
Certain kinds of enamel might also be included among the 
varieties of inkiying. (See also Marquetry and Bombay 
Furniture.) 

INMAN, HENRY (1801-1846), American artist, was bom in 
Utica, New York, on the 20th of October 1801. Apprenticed 
to the painter John W. Jarvis at the age of fourteen, he left 
him after seven years and s(-*t up for himself, painting portraits, 
genre and landscape. He was one of the organizers of the 
National Academy of Design in New York and its first vice- 
president (from 1826 until 1832). As a portrait painter he was 
highly successful both in New York and Philadelphia, and going 
to England in 1844, he had for sitters the Lord Chancellor 
(Cottenham), the poet Wordsworth, Doctor Chalmers, Lord 
Macaulay and others. His American sitters included President 
Van Buren and Chief Justice Marshall. He died in New York 
City on the 17th of January 1846. 

INN, a river of Europe, an important right bank tributary 
of the Danube. It rises at an elevation of 7800 ft., in a small 
lake under the Piz I^onghino, in the Swiss canton of the Orisons. 
After flowing for a distance of 55 m., through the Engadine it 
leaves Swiss territory at Martinsbnick and enters Austria. It 
next plunges through the deep ravine of Finstermunz, ^d, 
continuing in the main a north -ea.stcrly direction, receives 
at l^ndeck the Rosanna. Hence its course becomes more 
rapid, until, after swirling through the naiTow and romantic 
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Oberinnthal, it enters the broader and pastoral Unterinnthal. 
It'next passes Innsbruck and from Hall, a few miles lower down, 
begins to be navigable for barges. At Kuf stein, down to which 
point it has still pursued a north-easterly direction, it breaks 
through the north Tirol limestone formation, and, now keeping 
a northerly course, enters at Rosenheim the Bavarian high 
plateau. Its bed is now broad, studded with islands and 
enclosed by high banks. Its chief tributaries on this last portion 
of its course are the Alz and the Salzach, and at Passau, 30Q m. 
from its source, it joins the Danube, which river down to that 
point it equals m length and far exceeds in volume of water. 
Its rapid current does not permit of extensive navigation, but 
timber rafts are floated down from above Innsbruck. 

See Greinz, Line Wandcru^ii dutch das Unterinnental (Stuttgart, 
1902). 

INN and INNKEEPER. An inn is a house where travellers 
arc fed and lodged for reward. A distinction has been drawn 
between tavern, inn and hotel, the tavern supplying food and 
drink, the hotel lodging, the inn lx)th ; but this is fiinciful. 
“ Hotel ” now mean.s “ mn,” and “ inn ” is often applied to a 
mere public-house, whilst “ tavern ” is les.s used. “ Inn,” still 
the legal and best, as it is the oldest, is a form of the word “ in ” 
or “ withm.” This sense is retained in the case of the English 
legal societies still known as Inns of Court {q.v.). In the Bible 
” inn means ” lodging-place for the night.” Hospitality has 
always been a sacred duty in the East. The pilgrim or the 
traveller claims it as a right. But some routes were crowded, 
as that from Bagdad to Babylon. On these, khans (in or near 
a town) and caravanserais (in waste places) were erected at the 
expense of the benevolent. They consi.sted of a square building 
surrounded by a high wall ; on the roof tliere was a terrace and 
over tlue gateway a tower ; in.side, was a large ('ourt surrounded 
by compartments in which was .some rude provision for the 
animals and baggage of the traveller as well as for himself. 
'Fhe latter purchased his own food where he chose, and had to 
“ do for himself.” In some such place Jesus was bom. Tavern 
is mentioned once in Scripture (Acts xxviii. 15) where it is said 
the brethren from Rome met l-^aul at “ the Three Taverns.” 
This was a station on the Appian Way, referred to also in Cicero’s 
Letters (Ad Att, ii. 12). So, in modern London, stations are 
called ” Elephant and Castle,” or ” Bricklayers’ Arms,” from 
adjacent houses of entertainment. Among the Greeks inns and 
innkeepers were held in low repute. The houses were bad and 
those who kept them had a bad name. A self-respecting Greek 
entered them as seldom as possible ; if he travelled he relied on 
the ho.spitalily of friends. In Rome under the emperors some- 
thing akin to the modern inn grew up. There is, however, 
scarcely any mention of such institutions in the capital as distin- 
guished from mere wine-shops or eating-houses. Ambassadors 
were lodged in apartments at the expense of the state. But 
along Uie great roads that radiated from Rome there were inns. 
Horace’s account of his journey to Brundisium {Sai, i. 5), 
that brilliant picture of contemporary travel, tells us of their 
existence, and the very name of the Three Taverns shows that 
there was sufficient custom to support a knot of the.se institutions 
at one place. Under the Roman law, the innkeeper was answer- 
able for the property of his guests unless the damage was due to 
damnum fatale or vts major , in modem language the act of God 
or the king's enemies. He was also liable for damage done by 
his servant or his slave or other inhabitant of the house. 

In the middle ages ho.spitality was still regarded as a duty, and 
provision for travellers was regularly made in the monasteries. 
People of rank were admitted to the house itself, others sought 
the guest-chamber, which sometimes stood (as at, Battle Abbey) 
outside the precincts. It consisted of a hall, round which were 
sleeping -rooms, though the floor of the hall itself was often 
utilized. Again, hospitality was rarely denied at the castle or 
country house. The knight supped with his host at the dais 
or upper part of the great hall, and retired with him into his own 
apartment. His followers, or the meaner strangers, .sat lower 
down at meat, and after the tables had been removed stretched 
themselves to rest upon the floor. In de.solate parts hospices 
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were erected the accommodation of pilgrims. wSuch existed 
in the Alps and on all the great roads to the Holy Land or to 
famous shrines, notably to that of Canterbury. The still impres- 
sive remains of the Travellers’ Hospital at Maidstone, founded 
bv Archbishop Boniface in 1260, give an idea of the extent of 
such places. The mention of t:anterbury recalls two inns 
celebrated by Chaucer. The pilgrims started from the “ 'labard ” 
at Southwark under the c harge of Harry Baily the host, and 
thev put up at the “ Checquers of the Hope,” in Mercery Lane, 
Canterbury. It is easy to infer that, as time went on, the 
meagre hospitalit\’ of the monastery or the hospice was not 
sufficient for an increasing middle class, and that the want 
was met b\ the development of the mere ale-house into the inn. 
The “ ale-house,” to give it the old English name, was always 
in evidence, an(i even in pre-Reformation days was a favourite 
subject for the satirist. In Langland's Piers the Phmman and 
in Skelton's Elynotir Rummynge we have contemporary pictures 
of ale-houses of the 14th and i6th centuries, but the 1'abard 
is qiutc a modern inn, with a table d'hote supper, a sign, a landlord 
(“ right a mery man ") and a reckoning ! 

It has been conjectured (Larwood and Hotten, History of 
Signboards, 187.}) that the inn sign was taken or imitated from 
that displaved on the town houses or inns of noblemen and 
prelates. 'Phe innkeeper alone of tradesmen retains his individual 
sign. The inn shared with the tavern the long projecting pole 
garnished with branches. These poles had become of such 
inordinate length in London that in 1375 they were re.stricted 
to 7 ft. But the inn of those times was still a simple affair. In 
each room there were several beds, the price of which the prudent 
traveller inrinired beforehand. Extortion was frequent, though 
it was forbidden by a statute of Edward III. The fare was simple ; 
bread, meat and beer, with fish on h'rida^^s. The tavern senti- 
ment is strong in Elizabetlian literature. 'I'he ” Boar’s Head ” 
in Rastcheap is inseparably connected with Sir John Fal.staff 
and Dame Quickly. “ Shall I not take mine ease in mine Inn ? ” 
(i Henr>’ IV., Act iii. sc. 3) is well-nigh the most famous word 
of the famous knight. A pa.ssage in Holinshed’.s Chronicle 
(1587, i. 2q6) explains the inner meaning of this. He assures 
us that the inns of England are not as those of other 
lands. Abroad the gue.st is under the tyranny of the host, but 
in England your inn is as your owm house ; in your chamber 
vou can do what you will, and the host is rather your .servant 
than your master. The “ Mermaid ” in Bread Street is associated 
with the meraorv' of many wits and poets— Raleigh. Shakespeare, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Ben Jonson — who frequented it and 
praised it. 

Shenstonc’s lines as to “the warmest welcome at an inn" 
vent a common but rather cheap cynicism. Doctor John.son 
was a great freciuenter of inns and was outspoken in praise and 
blame. In the time immediately preceding railways the inn, 
which was also a post-house where the public coach as well as 
that of the private traveller changed horses, was a place of much 
importance. We have it presented over and over again in the 
pages of Dickens. The “ Maypole ” in Barnaby Fudge may be 
singled out for mention ; it survives at Chigwell, Essex, as the 
“ King’s Head.” 

d'he effect of railways was to multiply hotels in great centres 
and graduallv incTease their size till we have the huge structures 
so plentiful to-day. The bicycle and later the motor car, through 
the enormous traffic they caused on the country roads, have 
restored the old wayside inns to more than their former prasperity. 

In Scotland a statute (1424) of James I. ordained inns for 
man and beast, with food and drink at reasonable prices, in 
each borough, and a subsequent act prohibited lodging in 
private houses in places where there were inns, under a penalty 
of 40s. But for centuries the Scots inn was a poor affair. The 
Clachan of Aberfoyle in Rob Roy, kept by the widow MacAlpine, 
was probably typical. In St Ronan^s Well Scott gives the more 
pleasing picture of the Cleikum Inn, kept by the delightful Meg 
Dods, and mention should be made of St Mary’s Cottage, with 
its hostess Tibby Shiels, the scene of one of the Nodes A tnhro- 
sianae, with memories not merely of Scott but of Christopher 


North and the Ettrick Shepherd. Bums had much to do with 
inns and taverns. If Poosie Nancie’s, where the Jolly Beggars 
held wild revel, is long vanished, the Globe at Dumfries still 
exists, a fair sample of an inn of the period. As late as 1841 
Dickens, writing to John Foster during his first visit to Scotland, 
describes the Highland inns as very poor affairs, “ a mere knot 
of little outhouses ” he .says of one ; and even in Queen 
Victoria’s Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands 
the inn is described as invariably small imd unassuming. Thus 
the development of hotels in Scotland did not begin much before 
the middle of the 19th century. 

In America the first hotel mentioned in New York is “ Kriger’s 
Tavern ” about 1642, replaced in 1703 by the “ King's Arms.” 
When the town came to be Engli.sh a proclamation was issued 
regulating the inns. Meals were not to cost more than 8d. or 
beer 2d. per quart. 

Law Relating to Innkeepers.-— VsTieiher any special building 
is an inn is a question of fact. A temperance hotel is an inn, 
but a mere public- house is not. An innkeeper is bound to 
receive, lodge and feed travellers if he has accommodation, if 
they are able and willing to pay, and are not obviously objection- 
able. If he refuse he is liable at common law to indictment, 
or an action will lie against him at the suit of the would-be guest. 
Under the Army Act soldiers of all kinds may be billeted on the 
innkeeper, even beyond his power to provide in his own house ; 
he must find accommodation for them elsewhere. An innkeeper 
must keep the goods and chattels of his guest in safely, unless 
they are destroyed by the act of God or the king’s enemies. 
Under this last the king's rebellious subjects arc not included. 
He is not liable for goods stolen or destroyed b}' the companion 
of the guest or through the guest’s own negligence. There are 
two theories as to the origin of this common law liability of the 
innkeeper : (i) it was a survival of the liability of the common 
trader, or (2) specially imposed from the nature of his calling. 
Old English law held him to .some extent suspect. The traveller 
amongst strangers seemed forlorn and unprotected, and con- 
spiracy with thieves was dreaded. In modem times the landlord’s 
re.sponsibilities were cut down by the Innkeepers Liability Act 
1863. He is not liable (.save for horses and other live animals with 
their gear and carriages) to a greater extent than £30, unless 
the loss is caused by the default or neglec t of himself or his 
servants, or the goods have been formally deposited with him. 
He must conspicuously exhibit a copy of the material parts of 
the act. The innkeeper may contract himself out of his common 
law obligation, and, apart from negligence, he is not liable for 
injury to the person or clothes of his guest. In return for these 
responsibilities the law gives him a lien over his guest’s goods 
till his bill be paid. This is a particular and not a general lien. 
It attaclies only to the special goods brought by the guest to 
the inn, and housed b)' the innkeeper with him. When several 
guests go together, the lien extends to all their goods. The 
innkeeper is only bound to take ordinary care of goods thus held, 
but he cannot use them err charge for their house-room. By 
the custom of London and Exeter, “ when a horse eats out the 
price of his head,” namely, when the cost of keep exceeds \'alue, 
the host may have him as his own. By the Innkeepers Act 1878, 
if goods have been kept for six weeks they may be advertised 
and then sold after the interval of a month. Although an 
advertisement in a London paper is directed, this act (it would 
seem) applies to Scotland ( J. A. Fleming, in Green’s Encyclopaedia 
of the Law of Scotland, vi. 363). Ill that country the law is 
generally the same as in England, though it has been held that 
the innkeeper is not responsible for loss by accidental fire. Nor 
is his refusal to receive a guest a criminal offence. In the United 
States the common law follows that of England, though laws 
of the various states have diminished the liability of the innkeeper 
in much the same fashion as in England. Innkeepers as retailers 
of intoxicating liquors are subject to the provisions of the 
Licensing Laws. 

Sec Angus, Bible Handbook (new ed,, 1004) ; Beckmann’s In- 
vention^, tr. by Johnson (1846) ; Jusserand, Les Anglais an ntoyrn 
dge (1884) ; Liebenau, Das Gasthof- und Wtrtshauswesen der Schwexx 
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tn dlterer Zeit (1891) ; Kempt, Convivial Caledonia (1893) ‘ F. W. 
Elackwoocl, Inns, Ales and Drinking Custom*: of Old England (1909) ; 
Jelt and Hurst, The Law of Innkeepers (1904). Lrigliah and Roman 
law are compared in Pymar’s Law of Innkeepers (1892). For Scots 
law, see Bell's Principles. An American treatise is S. H. Wandell, 
Law of Inns, Hotels and Boarding Houses (1888). (E". Wa.) 

INNERLEITHEN, a police burgh and health resort of Peebles- 
shire, Scotland, on Leithen Water, near its junction with the 
Tweed, 64 m. S.E. of Peebles by the North British railway. 
Pop. (1901) 2181. In olden times it seems to have been known 
as Hornehuntersland, and to have been mentioned as early as 
1159, when a son of Malcolm IV. (the Maiden) was drowned in 
a pool of the Tweed, close to Leithenfoot. Its chief industry 
is the manufacture of tweeds and line yarns, which, together with 
the fame of its medicinal springs, brought the burgh into promin- 
ence towards the end of the i8th century. The spa, alleged to 
be the St Ronan’s well of Scott’s novel of that name, has a 
pump-room, baths, &c. The saline waters are useful in minor cases 
of dyspepsia and liver complaints. The town is flanked on the 
W. by the hill tort of CiUTlee (400 ft. long) and on the K. by that 
of the Pirn (350 ft. long). Farther K., close to the village of 
Walkerburn, are Purvis Hill terraces, a remarkable series of 
earthen banks, from 50 ft. to more than 100 ft. wide, and with 
a length varying up to goo ft., the origin and purpose of which 
are unknown. Praquair House, or Palace, on the right bank 
of the Tweed, is believed to be the oldest inhabited house in 
Scotland, the most ancient portion dating from the loth century, 
and including a remnant of the castle. It was largely added to 
by Sir John Stewart, first earl of Traquair (d. 1659) and is a 
good example of the Scottish Baronial mansion with high-pitched 
roof and turreted angles. To the west of the house was the arbour 
which formed the “ bush aboon 'IVaquair ” of the songs by 
Robert Crawford (d. 1733) (’ampbell Shairp, its site 

being indicated by a few birch trees. James Ni('ol (i7(>9-i8i9), 
the poet, was minister of Traquair, and his son James Nicol 
(1810 1879), the geologist and professor of natural history in 
Aberdeen University, was bom in the manse. 

INNESS, GEORGE (1825-1S94), American landscape painter, 
was born near Newburgh, N.Y., on the ist of May 1825. Before 
he was five years of age his parents had moved to New York 
and afterwards to Newark, N. J in which latter city his boyhood 
was passed. He would not ‘‘ take education ” at the town 
academy, nor was he a success as a greengrocer’s boy. He had 
a stnmg bent towards art, and his parents filially placed him with 
a drawing-master named Barker. At sixteen he went to New 
York to study engraving, but soon returned to Newark, where 
he continued sketching and painting after his own initiative. 
In 1843 was again in New York, and is said to have passed 
a month in Gignoux's studio. But he was too impetuous, too 
independent m thought, to accept teaching ; and, besides, the 
knowledge of his teachers must have been limited. Practically 
he was self-taught, and always remained a student. In 1851 
he went to Europe, and in Italy got his first glimpse of real art. 
He was there two years, and imbibed some traditions of the 
classic landscape. In 1854 he went to France, and there studied 
the Barbizon painters, whom he greatly admired, especially 
Daubigny and Rousseau. After his return to America he opened 
a studio in New York, then went to Medfield, Mass., where he 
resided for five years. A pastoral landscape near this town 
inspired the characteristic painting “ The Medfield Meadows.” 
Again he went abroad and spent six years in Europe. He came 
back to New York in 1876, and lived there, or near there, until 
the year of his death, which took place at Bridge of Allan on the 
3rd of August 1894 while he was travelling in Scotland. He was 
a National Academician, a member of the Society of American 
Artists, and had received many honours at home and abroad. 
He was married twice, his son, George Inness {h. 1854), being also 
a painter. Inness was emphatically a man of temperament, of 
moods, enthusiasms, convictions. He was fond of speculation 
and experiment in metaphysics and religion, as in poetry and art. 
Svvedenborgianism, symbolism, socialism, appealed to him as 
they might to a mystic or an idealist. He aspired to the perfect 
unities, and was impatient of structural foundations. This was 
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his attitude towards painting. He sought the sentiment, the 
li^t, air, and colour of nature, but was put out by nature’s 
forms. How to subordinate form without causing weakness 
was his problem, as it was Corot's. His early education gave 
him no great technical facility, so that he never was satisfied 
with his achievement. He worked over his pictures incessantly, 
retouching with paint, pencil, coal, ink — anything that would 
give the desired effect — yet never content with them. In his 
latter days it was almost irnixissible to get a picture away from 
him, and after his death his studio was found to be full of experi- 
mental canvases. He was a very uneven painter, and his 
experiments were not always successful. His was an original — 
a distinctly American — mind in art. Most of his American 
subjects were taken from New York state, New Jersey and 
New England. His point of view was his own. At his best he 
was often excellent in poetic sentiment, and superb in light, 
air and colour. He had several styles : at first he was somewhat 
grandilo([ucnt in Roman scenes, but sombre in colour ; then 
under French influence his brush grew looser, as in the ” Grey 
Lowering Day ” ; finally he broke out in full colour and light, 
as in the “Niagara’’ and the last “Delaware Water-Gap.” 
Some of his pictures are in American museums, but most ol 
them are in private hands. (j. c. Van D.) 

INNOCENT (Innocentius), the name of thirteen popes and 
one anti-pope. 

Innocent I., pope from 402 to 417, was the son of Pope 
Anastasius I. It was during his papacy that the siege of Rome 
by Alaric (408) took place, when, according to a doubtful anecdote 
of Zosimus, the ravages of plague and famine were so frightful, 
and help seemed so tar off, that papal permission was granted 
to sacrifice and pray to the heathen deities ; the pope was, 
however, absent from Rome on a mission to Honorius at Ravenna 
at the time of the sack in 410. He lost no opportunity of main- 
taining and extending the authority of the Roman see as the 
ultimate resort for the settlement of all disputes ; and his still 
extant communications to Victricius of Rouen, Exuperius of 
Toulouse, Alexander of Antioch and others, as well as his action 
on the appeal made to him by Chryso.stom against Theophilus 
of Alexandria, show that opportunities of the kind were numerous 
and varied. He took a decided view on the Pelagian controversy, 
confirming the decisions of the synod of the province of pro- 
consular Africa held in Carthage in 416, which had been sent to 
him. He wrote in the same year in a similar sense to the fathers 
of the Numidian synod of Mileve who, Augustine being one of 
their number, had addressed him. Among his letters are one to 
Jerome and another to John, bisliop of Jerusalem, regarding 
annoyances to which the first named had been subjected by the 
Pelagians at Bethlehem. He died on the 12th of March 417, 
and in the Roman Church is commemorated as a confessor along 
with wSaints Nazarius, Celsus and Victor, martyrs, on the 28th 
of July. His successor was Zosimus. 

Innocent 11 . (Gregorio Paparesci dei Guidoni), pope from 
1130 to 1143, was originally a Benedictine monk. His ability, 
pure life and political connexions raised him rapidly to power. 
Made cardinal deacon of Sant Angelo in Pescheria by Paschal II. 
he was employed in various diplomatic missions. Calixtus II. 
appointed him one of the ambassadors who made peace with the 
Empire and drew up the Concordat of Worms (1122), and in the 
following year, witli his later enemy Cardinal Peter Ifierleoni, 
he was papal legate in France. On the 13th of Februar\' 1 130 
Honorius 11 . died, and on that flight a minority of the Sacred 
College elected Paparesci, who took the name of Innocent II. 
After a hasty consecration he was forced to take refuge w'ith a 
friendly noble by the faction of Pierleoni, who was elected pope 
under the name of Anacletus II. by a majority of the cardinals. 
Declaring that the cardinals had been intimidated, Innocent 
refused to recognize their choice ; by June, however, he w'as 
obligea to flee to France. Here his title was recognized by a 
synod called by Bernard of Clairvaux at Etampes. Similar 
action was taken in Germany by the synod of Wurzburg. In 
January 1131 Innocent held a personal interview with King 
Henry I. of England at Chartres, and in March, at Liege, with 
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the German King Lothair, whom he induced to undertake a 
campaign against Anacletus. The German army invaded Italy 
in August 1132, and occupied Rome, all except St Peter’s church 
and the castle of St Angelo, which held out against them. Lothair 
was crowned emperor at the Lateran in June 1133, and as a 
further reward Innocent ga'V'e him the territories of the Countess 
Mathilda as a fief, but refused to surrender the right of investiture. 
Loft to himself Innocent again had to flee, this time to Pisa. 
Here he called a council which condemned Anacletus. A second 
expedition of Lothair expelled Roger of Sicily (to whom Anacletus 
had given the title of king in return for his support) from southern 
Italy, but M quarrel with Innocent prevented the emperor 
attacking Rome. At this crisis, in J anuary 1 1 38, Anacletus died, 
and a successor elected by his faction, as Victor IV., resigned 
after two months. The Lateran council of 113c) restored peace 
to the Church, excommunicating Roger of Sicily, against whom 
Innocent undertook an expedition which proved unsuccessful. 
In matters of doctrine the pope siqiporled Bernard of Clairvaux 
in his prosecution of Abelard and Arnold of Brescia, whom he 
condemned as heretics. The remaining years of Innocent’s life 
were taken up by a quarrel with the Roman rommimc, whii'h had 
set up an independent senate, and one with King Loui.s VIL 
of Prance, about an appointment. France was threatened 
with the interdict, hut l.ieforc matters came to a l^ead Innocent 
died on the 22nd of September 1143. 

Sec ller/og-Hauck, Kealencvklofnldiv, “ Innocoii/ IT.,” with lull 
references. Grcgoroviu^, History of R(>me m the Middle trans. 

by Hamilton (London, i^8y0), vol. i\ . part ii. pp. 4.fo-453. (P. Sm.) 

Innocent III. (lando da Sezza), antipope (1179-1180), 
sprang from a noble Lombard farniK . Opponents of Alex- 
ander HI. tried to make him pope in Septemlx^r 1170. 
Alexander, however, bribed his partisans to give him up, and 
imprisoned him in the cloister of l>a Cava in January 1180. 

Innocent HI. (Lotano de’ Conti di Segni), pope from 1198 
to 12 1 b, was th(' son of Trasimondo, count of Segni, and of 
C’laricia, a Roman lady of the noble family of Scotti, and was 
bom at Anagni about iiOo. His early education he received 
at Rome, whence he went to the university of Paris and sub- 
sequently to tliat of Bologna. At Paris, where he attended the 
lectures of Peter of Corbeil, he laid the foundations of his profound 
knowledge of the scholastic philosopliy ; at Bologna he acquired 
an equally profound knowledge of the canon and civil law. Thus 
distinguished by birth, intellect and attaimnents, on his return 
to Rome he rose rapidly in the church. He at once became a 
canon of St Peter’s; he was made subdeacon of the Roman Church 
by Gregoi^' VHJ, ; and in 1190 his uncle. Pope Clement HI., 
created him cardinal-deacon of Santi Sergio e Baccho. The 
election of Celcstme HI. in the fuUowing year withdrew Lotario 
for a while from the active work of the Curia, the new pope 
belonging to the family of the Orsini, who were at feud with the 
Scotti. Lotano, however, employed his Icksure in writing 
several works : Mysteriarum cvafigelicae legis ac sacramenii 
euchanstiae librt VL,Dc coniemtu muitdt\ sive de miseria humariae 
condttinms, and De quadrapartita specie nuptiarum. Of these 
only the two first are extant ; they are written in the scholastic 
style, a sea of quotations balanced and compared, and they 
witness at once to the writer’s profound erudition and to the fact 
that his mind had not yet emancipated itself from the morbid 
tendencies characteristic of one aspect of medieval thought. 
Yet 1 .otario was destined to be above all things a man of action, 
and, though his activities to the end were inspired by impractic- 
able ideals, they were in their effects inten.sely practical ; and 
Innocent III. is remembered, not as a great theologian, but as 
a great ruler and man of affairs. 

On the 8th of Januar>^ 1198 Celestine HI. died, and on the 
same day Lotario, though not even a priest, was unanimously 
elected pope by the assembled cardinals. He took the name of 
Innocent HI. On the 21st of February he was ordained priest, 
and on the 22nd consecrated bishop. Innocent was but thirty- 
seven years old at this time, and the vigour of youth, guided by a 
master mind, was soon apparent in the policy of the papacy. 
His first acts were to restore the prestige of the Iloly S>ee in Italy, 


where it had been overshadowed by the power of the emperor 
Henry VI. As pope it was his object to shake off the imperial 
yoke, as an Italian prince to clear the land of the hated Germans. 
The circumstances of the time were highly favourable to him. 
The early death of Henry VI. (September 1197) had left Germany 
divided between rival candidates for the crown, Sicily tom by 
warring factions of native and German barons. It was, then, 
easy tor Innocent to depose the imperial prefect in Rome itself 
and to oust the German feudatories who held the great Italian 
fiefs for the Empire. Spoleto fell ; Perugia surrendered ; 
Tuscany acknowledged the leadership of the pope ; papal 
reciores once more governed the patrimony of St Peter. Finally, 
Henry’s widow, Constance, in despair, acknowledged the pope 
as overlord of the two Sicilies, and on her death (November 27, 
1198) appointed him guardian of her infant, .son Frederick. 
Thus in the first year of his pontificate Innocent had cstabli.shed 
himself as the protector of the Italian nation against foreign 
aggression, and had consolidated in the peninsula a secure basis 
on which to build up his world-power. 

The effective assertion of this world-power is the characteristic 
feature of Innocent’s pontificate. Other popes before him — from 
Gregory VIL onwards -had upheld the tiieor\’ of the supremacy 
of the spiritual over the temporal authority . with various fortune ; 
it was reserved for Innocent to make it a reality. The history 
of the processes by which he accomphshed this is given elsewhen*. 
Here it will suffice to deal with it in the broadest outline. In 
Germany his support of Otto IV. against Philip of Swabia, then 
of Philip against Otto and finally, after Philip's murder (June 21, 
1208), of the young Frederick 11 . against Otto, effectually 
prevented the imperial power, during his pontificate, from 
again becoming a danger to that of the papacy in Italy. Conces- 
sions at the cost of the kmipire in Italy w^re in every case the 
price of his support (see CiEKivi.\NY: Jhsfory). In his relations 
with the German emperors Innocent acted partly as pope, 
partly as an Italian prince ; his victories over other and more 
distant potentates he won wholly in his spiritual capacity. 
'Ihus he forced the masterful Philip Augustus of France to put 
away Agnes of Mcran and lake back his Danish wife Ingeborg, 
whom he bad wrongfully divorced ; he compelled Peter of Aragon 
to forgo his intended marriage with Bianca of Navarre and 
ultimately (1204) to receive back his kingdom as a fief of the 
Holy Sec ; he forced Alphonso IX. of Leon to pul away his wile 
Berengaria of Castile, who was related to him within the pro- 
hibited degrees, though he pronounced their children legitimate. 
Sancho of Portugal was compelled to pay the tribute promised 
by his father to Rome, and Ladislaus of Poland to cease from 
infringing the rights of the church. Even the distant north 
felt the weight of Innocent’s power, and the archbishop of 
Trondhjem was called to order for daring to remove the ban of 
excommunication from the repentant King Haakon IV., as an 
infringement of the exclusive right of the pope to impose or 
remove the ban of the church in the case of sovereigns. So 
widespread was the prestige of the pope that Kaloyan, prince 
of Bulgaria, hoping to strengthen himself against internal toes 
and the aggressions of the Eastern Empire, submitted to Rome 
and, in November 1204, received the insignia of royalty from the 
hands of the papal legates as the vassal of the Holy See. 

Meanwhile Innocent had been zealous in promoting the 
crusade which ultimately, under the Doge Dandolo, led to the 
Latin occupation of Constantinople (see Crusades). This 
diversion from its original object was at first severely censured 
by Innocent ; but an event which seemed to put an end to the 
schism of East and West came to wear a different aspect; he 
was the first pope to nominate a patriarch of Constantinople, 
and he expressed the hope that henceforth the church would bi' 
“ one fold under one shepherd.” By a bull of October 12, 1204, 
moreover, Innocent proclaimed the same indulgences for a 
crusade to Livonia as the Holy Land. The result was the 
“conversion” of the Livonians (1206) and the Letts (1208) 
by the crusaders headed by the knights of the Teutonic Order. 
'J'he organization of the new provinces thus won for the church 
Innocent kept in his own hands, in.stituting the new archbishopric 
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of Riga and defining the respective jurisdictions of the arch- 
bishops and the Teutonic Knights, a process which, owing to 
the ignorance at Rome of the local geography, led to curious 
confusion. 

Another crusade, horrible in its incidents and momentous in 
its consequences, was that proclaimed by Innocent in 1207 
against the Albigenses. In this connexion all that can be said 
in his favour is that he acted from supreme conviction ; that 
the heresies against which he appealed to the sword were really 
subversive of Christian civilization ; and that he did not use 
iorce until for ten years he had tried all the arts of persuasion 
in vain (see Albi(;enses). 

Of all Innocent’s triumphs, however, the greatest was his 
\'ictory over King John of England. The quarrel between the 
})ope and the English king arose out of a dispute as to the elec tion 
:o the vacant see of Canterbury, which Innocent had settled by 
nominating Stephen J^angton over the heads of both candidates. 
John refusing to submit, Innocent imposed an interdict on the 
kingdom and tlireatened him with a crusade ; and, to avert 
a worse fate, the English king not only consented to recognize 
l.angton but also to hold England and Ireland as fiefs of the 
Holy Sec, subject to an annual tribute (May 1213). 'khe sub- 
mission w'as no idle form : for years the pope virtually ruled 
ICngland through his legates (see English History and John, 
king of England). So great had the secular power of the papacy 
become that a J^yzantine visitor to Rome declared Innocent to 
be “ the successor not of Peter but of Cbnstantine.*’ 

As in the affairs of the world at large, so also in those of the 
( hurch itself, Innocent’s authority exceeded that of all his 
predecessors. Under him the ceniralizalion of the ecclesiastical 
.ulministration at Rome ro('ei'\T‘d a great impulse, and the 
mdependent jurisdiction of metropolitans and bishops was 
greatly curtailed. In carrying out this jxjlicy his unrivalled 
knowledge of the canon law gave him a great advantage. To 
his desire to organize the discipline of the church w^as due the 
most questionable of his expedients : the introduction of the 
system of provisions and reservations, by w^hich he sought to 
bring the patronage of .sees and benefices into his owm hands — a 
system which led later to intolerable abuses. 

The year l>efore Innocent’s death the twelfth ecumenical 
council assembled at the Lateran under his presidency. It w’as 
a wonderful proof at once of the world-power of the pope and 
(vf his undisputed personal ascendancy. It w'as attended by 
the plenipotentiaries of the emperor, of kings and of princes, 
and by some 1500 archbishops, bishops, abbots and other 
dignitaries. The business before it, the disciplining of heretics 
and Jews, and the f)roclamation of a new crusade, ^"c., vitally 
('oncemed the states represented ; yet there was virtually 
no debate and the funr tion of the great assembly was little 
more than to listen to and endorse the decretals read by the 
pope (see Lateran Coitncmls). Shortly after this crowning 
exhibition of his power the great pope died on the i6th of 
July 1216. 

Innocent III. is one of the greatest historical figures, both in 
the grandeur of his aims and the force of character wLich brought 
him .so near to their realization. An appreciation of his work 
and personality will be found in the article Papacy : here it 
will suffice to say that, whatever judgment posterity may have 
passed on his aims, opinion is united as to the purity of the 
motives that inspired them and the tireless self-devotion with 
which they were pursued. “ I have no leisure,” Innocent once 
sighed, ” to meditate on supermundane things ; scarce I can 
breathe. Yea, so much must I live for others, that almost I 
am a .stranger to myself.” Yet he preached frequently, both at 
Rome and on his joumeys — many of his .sermons, inspired by a 
high moral earnestness, have come down to us — and, towards 
the end of his life, he found time to write a pious exposition of 
the Psalms. His views on the papal supremacy are best explained 
in his own words. Writing to the patriarch of Constantinople 
(Inn. IIL, lib. ii. cp. 209) he says : “ The Lord kft to Peter the 
governance not of the church only but of the whole world ; ’’ 
and again in his letter to King John of England (lib. xvi. ep. 131) : 
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“ The King of Kings ... so established the kingship and the 
priesthood in the church, that the kingship should be priestly, 
and the priesthood royal (ut sacerdoiale sit regnum ct sarerdotium 
sit regale), as is e\'ident from the epistle of Peter and the law 
of Moses, setting one over all, whom he appointed his vicar 
on earth.” In his arrswer to the ambassadors of Philip Augustus 
he states the premises from which this stupendous claim is 
logically de\'cloped : — 

" To princes power is given on earth, but to priests it is attributed 
also in heaven : to the former only over bodies, to the latter also over 
souls. Whence it follows tliat by so much as lh(‘ soul is superior to 
the body, the priesthood is superior to the kingship. . . . Single 
rulers have single provinces, and single kings single kingdoms ; but 
Peter, a.s in the pleuitude, so in the extent of his ptrwer is pre-eminent 
over all, since he is the Vicar of Him whose is the earth and the 
fullne.ss thcrcol, the whole wide world and all that dwell therein.” 

'J'o the emperor of Constantinople, who quoted i Peter ii. 
13, 14, to the ('ontrary, he replied in perfect good faith that the 
apo.stle’s admonition to obey ” the king as supreme was addressed 
to lay folk and not to the clergy.” 'J'he more intelligent laymen 
of the time were not convinced even when coerced. Even so 
pious a Catholic as the minnesinger Walther von der Vogel- 
weidc, giving voice I0 the indignation of German laymen, 
ascribed Innocent’s claims, not to soundness of his scholastic 
logic, but to the fact tlmt he was “ too young ” (owe der bahesi 
isl ze junc). 

The literature on Innocent 111 . is very extensive; a carefully 
analysed bibliography will be found in Herzog-Hauck, Reale ncvldo- 
/xuiir (3rd ed., 1901) i. ” limocenz 111 ,” In A. Pottlia.sl, Bihliothaa 
hist, med. acvi (2iid ed., Berlin, 180O), p. O50, is a bibliography of the 
literature on Innocent’s writings. In the Corpus juris tanomn, ed. 
'\emiliu.s Friedberg (Leipzig, 1881), vol, 11., pp. xiv.-xvu., are lists of 
the official document.s of Iiiiifx:eiil 111. excerpted m the Dccretales 
(fregorii IX. 'J'he most important later works on Innocent HI. 
are Achille Lucliiiire's hniuccnt III , Rome ci V Italic (Pans, 1004), 
Innocent ///, la croisadc des Alhigcois {ih. 1005), Innocent JIT, 
la papautc et V empire {ih. i()o6), Innocent III, la ifuestion d' orient 
{lb. 190O) ; Innocent JJJ , les royauUs vassales du Saint-Sicf>r iih. 
1908) ; and Jnmxcnt III, la comUc de lairan cl la refornw dc ii'glisc 
{1908) ; Innocent the Great, by C. H. C. Pirie-Gordoii (London, 1007), 
is the only I.nglish monograph on f hi^^ pope and contains some* useful 
<Iocumcnts, Init is othenvise of little value. See also Jl. H. Milman, 
History of Latin Christianity, vol. v. ; F. (rH'gorovius, Rome in the 
Middle Ages, ti'auslalcd by A. Hamilton (i8(>o), vol. v. pp. 3-110; 
y r T.. Gieselei , Ecilosia^tical Hist., translated by j. W. Hinl, vol. iii. 
(Edinburgh, 1853), which contains numerous excerpts from his 
letters, tV:c. Innocent’s works are loimd in Migne, PaiyologiUrC cursus 
rompletus, series Laima, vols. ccxiv.-ccxvii. J^*or a translation of 
limocciil’s answer to King John on the interdict, and John’s sur- 
render of England and Ireland to Innocent, s<jc Gee and Hardy, 
Documents illustrative of Church History (London, 1896), pp. 73 
et seq. (W. A. P.) 

Innocent IV. (Sinibaldo Ficsco), pope 12.13-1254, belonged 
to the noble Genoese family of the counts of l.avagna. Born 
at Genoa, he was educated under the care of his uncle Opizo, 
bishop of Parma. After taking orders at Parma, when he was 
made canon of the cathedral, he studied jurisprudence at Bologna. 
His first recorded appearance in political affairs was in 1218- 
1219, when he was associated with Cardinal Hugolinus (afterwards 
Gregcn*y TX.) in negotiating a peace between Genoa and Pisa. 
This led to his rapid promotion. In 1223 Pope Honorius IIL 
gave him a benefice in Parma, and in 1226 he was established 
at the curia as auditor contradictarum liierarum of the pope, a 
post he held also under Gregory IX., until promoted (1227) 
to be vice-chancellor of the Roman Church. In September 
of the same year he was created cardinal priest of San Lorenzo 
in Lucina. He was papal rector (go\'ernor) of the March of 
Ancona from 1235 to 1240. On the 25th of June 1243 he wa.s 
elected pope by the cardinals assembled at Anagni, 

Innocent was raised to the Holy See when it was at deadly 
feud with the emperor Frederick II., who lay under excommuni- 
cation. Frederick at first greeted the elevation of a member 
of an imperialist family with joy ; but it was soon clear that 
Innocent intended to carry on the traditions of his predecessors. 
Emba.ssies and courtesies were, indeed, interchanged, and on 
the 31st of March 1244 a treaty w'as signed at Rome, whereby 
the emperor undertook to satisfy the pope’s claims m return 
for his ovm absolution from the ban. Neither side, however, 
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was prepared to take the first steps to carry out the agreement, 
and Innocent, who had ventured back to RomCj began to feel 
unsafe in the city, where the imperial partisans had the ascend- 
ancy. hearing a plan to kidnap him, he left Rome, ostensibly | 
to meet the emperor, and from Sutri fled by night on horseback, 
pursuetl b\^ 300 of the emperor’s cavalry, to ('ivitavecchia, 
whence he took ship tor Genoa and thence proceeded across 
the Alps to Lyons, ;it that time a merely nominal dependence 
ot the Empire. Thence he wrote to the h'rench king, Louis IX., 
asking for an as\'lLim in I'Vance ; but this Louis cautiously 
refused. Iniucent, thcrefoi’e, remained at Lyons, whence he 
issued a summons to a general councnl, before which he cited 
Frederic k to appear in person, or by deputy. The council, which 
met on the 5th of June i 245, was attended only by those prepared 
to siij^iort the pope's cause ; and though Frederick condescended 
to be represented b>' his justiciar, Thaddeus of Sues.sa, the 
judgment was a foregone conedusion. On the 17th of July 
Inncjcent formally renewed the sentence of excommunication 
on the emperor, and declared him deposed from the imperial 
throne and that of Naples. Frederick retorted by announcing 
his intention of reducing “ the clergy, especially the highest, 
to a state* of apostolic poverty,” and by ordaining the severest 
punishments for those priests \n ho should obey the papal sentence. 
Imioc'enl thereupon jiroclaimed a crusade against the emperor 
and armed his ubiquitous agents, the Franc iscan and Dominican 
friars, with special indulgences for all those vnIio should take up 
the cross against the imperial heretic*. At the .same time he did 
all in his power to undermine Frederick's authority in (iermany 
and Italy. In Naples he fomented a c’onspiracy among the 
feudal lords, who wc-re discxintented with the centralized 
government established under the au.spices of Frederick's 
chancellor, Piero della \'igna. In Gc'rmanv, at his instigation, 
the arciibishops with a few of the sec'ular nobles in 124(1 elec'ted 
Fleiiry Raspe, landgrave of 'I'huringia, (krman king ; but the 

jinests’ king,” as he w'as contemptuously called, died in the 
following year, William IL, count of Holland, being after .some 
dela) elc-cted 1)\ tlie papal party in his stead. 

Innocent’s relentless war against Frederick W'as not supported 
by the lay opinion of his time. In German)', where it wrought 
havoc and misery, it increased the already bitter resentment 
against the priests. From England the pope's legate w'as driven 
by threats ot personal violence. In France not even the saintly 
King Louis IX., who made several \’ain attempts to mediate, 
approved the pope's attitude and the failure of the cru.sade 
w'hich, in 1248, he led against the Mussulmans in Egypt, w*as, 
w’lth rc'ason, ascribed to the deflection of money and arms from 
this puiqiose to the war against the emperor. Even the clergy 
were by no means altogether on Innocent’s side ; the council 
ot i,yons was attended bv but 150 bishops, mainly h’rench and 
Spanish, and the deputation trom England, headed by Robert 
Grussetete of Lincoln and Roger Higod, came mainly in order 
to obtain the canonization of lOdmund of Canterbur)' and to 
protest against papal exactions. ’\'et, fur better or for worse, 
Innocent triumphed. Ilis financial position was from the 
outset strong, for not only had he the revenue from the 
aecii.stomed jiapal dues but he had also the support of the 
powerful religious orders ; c.g. in November 1245 he visited 
tlie abbey of ('limy and was presented by the abbot with gifts, 
the \*alue of wLieh surprised even the papr«il officials. At first 
the war went in Frederick's favour ; then came the capture 
ot the strategically important city of Parma by papal partisan.s 
(jime 16th, J247). From this moment fortune changed. On 
tile i8th of February 1248 Frederick's camp before Parma 
(the temporary town of Vittoria) w'as taken and sacked, the 
imperial insignia — ot vast significance in those days — being 
captured. ITom this blow the emperor never recovered , and 
when on the 13th of December 1250 he died Innocent greeted 
the news by quoting from Psalm xevi, 11, “Let the heavens 
rejoice and let the earth be glad.” 

On the iqtli of April 1251 Innocent left Lyons, which had 
suffered severely from his presence, and returned to Italy. 
He continued the struggle vigorously with Frederick’s son and 


successor, Conrad IV., who in 1252 descended into Italy, reduced 
the rebellious cities and claimed the imperial crown. Innocent, 
determined that the Hoheiistaufen should not again dominate 
Italy, offered the crown of Sicily in turn to Richard of Cornwall, 
Charles of Anjou, and Henry HI. of England, the last of whom 
accepted the doubtful gift for his son Edmund. Even after 
Conrad's capture of Naples Innocent remained inexorable ; 
for he feared that Rome itself might fall into the hands of the 
German king. But fortune favoured him. On the 2olh of May 
1254 Conrad died, leaving his infant sun Conradin, as Henry 
VL had left Frederick IL, under the pope’s guardianship. 
Innocent accepted the charge and posed as the champion of the 
infaril king. He held, indeed, to his bargain with Henry III. 
and, with all too eharaeteristic nepotism, exercised his rights 
over the Sicilian kingdom by nominating his own relations to 
its most important offices. Finally, when Manfred, who by 
Frederick's will had been charged w'ilh the government of the 
two Sicilies, fell obliged to acknowledge the pope's suzerainty, 
Innocent threw off the mask, ignored Conradiri's claims, and on 
the 24th ot October formally asserted his own claims to ('ulahria 
and Sicily, He entered Naples on the 27th ; hut meanwhile 
Man i red had fled and had raised a considerable force ; and the 
new's of his initial succe.s.ses against the papal troops reached 
Innocent as he lay sick and hastened his end. He died on the 
7th ot December 1254. 

Innocent IV. is comparable to his greater predecessor Innocent 
III. mainly in the extreme assertion of the papal claims. The 
emperor,’' he wrote, ” doubts and denies that all men and all 
things are subject to the See of Rome. As if we who are judges 
of angels are not to gi\'e sentence on earthly things. . . . The 
ignorant assert that C’onstantine first gave temporal jiower to 
the See of Rome ; it was already bestowed by Christ Himself, 
the true King and ITicst, as inalienable from its nature and 
absolutely uiieonditional. Christ established not only a pontifical 
but a royal sovereignty [prinetpatus) and coniniilted to blessed 
Peter and his successors the empire both oi earth and heaven, 
as is sufficiently proved by the plurality of the keys ” {Codex 
epht. Vatti\ No. 4057, 40, quoted in Raumer, Hoheiistaufen 
iv. 78). But this language, w’hieli in the mouth ot Innocent 111 . 
had been consecrated by the greatness of his character and aims. 
W'as le.ss impressive when it served as a cloak for an unlimited 
personal ambition and a family pride which displayed itself 
in unblushing nepotism. Vet in some respects Innocent IV. 
carried on the high traditions of his great predecessors. Thus 
he admonished Saneho IT of Portugal to turn from his evil 
courses and, when the king disobeyed, absoU’cd the Portuguese 
from their allegiance, bestowing the crown on his brother 
I Alphonso. He also established an ecclesiastical organization 
m the newly converted provinces of Prussia, whieli lu* divided 
I into lour dioceses ; hut his attempt to govern the Baltic countries 
through a legate broke on the opposition of the 'I'eutonic Order, 
whose rights in I’russia he had confirmed. 

It was Innocent I\'. who, at the council of Lyons, first lic.stowed 
the red hat on the Roman cardinals, as a .symbol of their readiness 
to shed their blood in the cause of the church. 

Innocent was a canon lawyer of some eminence. Ilis small 
work De exceptionihus was prubabK w'ritten before he became 
pope ; but the Apparatus in qiinnjue lihros decretalimn, wiiich 
displays both practical sense and a remarkable mastery of the 
available materials, was written at Lyons immediately after 
the council. His Apologeticus, a defence of the papal claims 
against the Fhnpire, written — as is supposed — in refutation ot 
Piero della Vigna's argument in favour ol the independence of 
the Empire, has been lost. Innocent was also a notable- patron 
of learning ; he encouraged Alexander of Hales to write his 
Summa nniversae theologiae, did much for the universities, 
notably the Sorhonne, and founded law schools at Rome and 
Piacenza. 

Innocents letters, the chief source for his life, are collected by 
F. Berger in Les Registres d'lnnoient IV (3 vols., Pans, 1884-18H7). 
For English readers the account in Milman's Latin Christianity, 
vol. vi. (3rd ed., 1864) is .still useful. Full references will be found 
in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopiidic, vol. ix. (1901). (W, A. P.) 
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Innocent V. (Pierre de Champagni or de Tarentaise), pope 
from the 21st of January to the 22nd of June 1276, was born 
about J225 in Savoy and entered the Dominican order at an 
early age. He studied theology under Thomas Aquinas, Albertus 
Magnus and Bonaventura, and in 1262 was elected provincial 
of his order in France. He was made archbishop of Lyons in 
1271 ; cardinal-bishop of Ostia and Velletri, and grand peni- 
tentiary in 1275 » partly through the influence of C'harles 
of Anjou, was elected to succeed Gregor}’ X. As pope he estab- 
lished peace between the republics of Lucca and Pisa, and 
confirmed Charles of Anjou in his office of imperial vicar of 
Tuscany. He was seeking to carry out the Lyons agreement 
with the E^astem Church when he died. His successor was 
Adrian V. Innocent V., before he became pope, prepared, in 
conjunction with Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, a rule 
of studies for his order, which was accepted in June 1259. He 
was the author of several works in philosophy, theology and 
canon law, including commentaries on the Scriptures and on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard, and is sometimes referred to 
as famosissimus doctor. He preached the funeral sermon at 
Lyons over St Bonaventura. His bulls are in the Turin collection 

(1859). 

See F. (jiregoroviuh, Rome in the Middle voJ. 5, trans. by 

Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1900-1902) ; A. Pottliast, Regesta 
pontif. Roman, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1873) ; L. Bourgeois, Le Bienheiireux 
Innocent V (Paris, 1809): J. E. Borel, Notiie biogr. sur Pierre de 
Tarentaise (Chambery, 1890) ; P. J. Belhaz, Pierre des Coiirs de la 
.Salle, pape .^ous le nom Innocent V (Augustae, 1891) ; L. Carboni, 
De Jnmnentio F. Romano pontifice (1894). (C. H. 11 a.) 

Innocent VI. (Etienne Aubert), pope from the 18th of 
December 1352 to the 12th of September 13^2, was born at 
Mons in Limousin. He became profes.sor of civil law at Ibulousc 
and subsequently chief judge of the city. Having taken orders, 
he was raised to the .see of Noyon and translated in 1340 to 
that of (Vermont. In 1342 he was made cardinal-priest of Sti 
(lioN'anni e Paolo, and ten years later cardinal-bi.shop of Ostia 
and \ elictri, grand penitentiary, and administrator of the 
bi.shopric of Avignon. On the death of ('lement VI., the cardinals 
made a .solemn agreement impo.sing obligations, mainly in favour 
t)f the college a.s a whole, on whichever of their number .should 
be elected pope. Aubert was one of the minority who signed 
the agreement with the reservation that in .so doing he would 
not violate any law, and was elected pope on this understanding ; 
not long after his accession he declared the agreement null and 
void, as infringing the divinely-bestowed power of the papacy, 
innocent w’as one of the best Avignon popes and filled with 
reforming zeal ; he revoked the reservations and commendations 
of his predecessor and prohibited pluralities ; urged upon the 
higher clergy the duty of residence in their sees, and dimini.shed 
the luxury of the papal court. Largely through the influence of 
Petrarch, w’hom he called to As ignon, he released Cola di Rienzo, 
who had been sent a prisoner in August 1352 from Prague to 
Avignon, and used the latter to assist Cardinal Albomoz, vicar- 
general of the .States of the Church, in tranquillizing Italy and 
restoring the papal power at Rome. Innocent caused Charles I\C 
to be (Towned emperor at Rome in 1355, but protested against 
the famous “ Golden Bull” of the following year, which pro- 
liibited papal interference in German royal elections. He 
renewed the ban against IVter the Cruel of Castile, and interfered 
in vain against Peter IV. of Aragon. He made peace between 
V enice and Genoa, and in 1360 arranged the treat y of Bretigny 
between France and ICngland. In the last years of his pontificate 
he was busied with preparations for a crusade and for the reunion 
of Christendom, and sent to Constantinople the celebrated 
Carmelite monk, Peter Thomas, to negotiate with the claimants 
to the Greek throne. He instituted in 1354 the festival of the 
Holy Lance. Innocent was a strong and earne.st man of monastic 
temperament, but not altogether free from nepotism. He was 
succeeded bv Urban V. 

The chief ' .sources for the life of Innocent VI. are in Baluzius, 
Vitae pap. Avemon. vol. i. (Paris, TfK)3) , Magnum bullanum 
Romanum, vol. iv. (Turin, 1859) ; E. Werunsky. Excerptae.x registris 
Clementis VI. et Innocentn VJ. (Innsbruck, 1885). See also L. 
Pastor, History of the Popes, vol. 1, trans. by F. 1. Antrobus (London, 


1899) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, voL 6, trans. by 
Mni G. W. Hamilton (London, 1900-1902) ; D. Cerri, Jnnocenzo 
Papa VI (Turin, 1873) : j. B. Cliristophe, Hisknre de la papauiv 
pendant le XIV' sieele, vol. 2 (Paris, 1853) Souchon, Die 

Papstwahlen (Brunswick, 1888) ; G. Daumet, Innocent VI et 
lilanehc de Bourbon (Paris, 1899) : E. Werunsky, Gesch. Kaiser 
Karls IV. (Innsbruck, 1H92). There is an excellent article by 
M. Naumann m Hauck’s Rcalencvklopadte , 5rd ed. (C. H. Ha.) 

Innocent VTl. (Cosimo dei Migliorati), pope from the 17th 
of October 1404 to the 6th of November 1406, was born of middle- 
class parentage at Sulmona in the Abruzzi in 1339. On account 
of his knowledge of civil and canon law, he was made papal 
vice-chamberlain and archbishop of Ravenna by Urban VL, 
and appointed by Boniface IX. cardinal priest of Sta (Voce in 
Geriisalemme, bishop of Bologna, and papal legate to England. 
He was unanimously chosen to succeed Boniface, after each of 
the cardinals had .solemnly bound him.self to employ all lawful 
means lor the restoration of the church's unity in the event of his 
election, and even, if nece.ssary, to resign the papal dignity. 'I’he 
election was opposed at Rome hv a ccmsiderable parly, but 
peace was maintained by the aid of Ladislaus of Naples, in 
return for which Innocent made a promise, inconsistent \vith 
his previous oath, not to come to terms with the antipope 
Benedid XIJL, except on condition that he should recognize 
the claims of Ladislaus to Naples. Innocent issued at the clo.se 
of 1404 a summons for a general couni'il to heal the schism, and 
it w^as not the pope’s fault that the council never as.sembled, 
for the Romans rose in arms to secure an extension of their 
liberties, and finally, maddened by the murder of .some of their 
leaders by the pope's nephew. Ludovico dei Migliorati, they 
compelled Innocent to take refuge at Viterbo (6th of August 
1405). 'J’he Romans, recognizing later the pope’s innocence of 
the outrage, made their submis.sion to him in January 1406. 
He returned to Rome in March, and, by bull of the ist of 
September, restored the city’s decayed university. Innocent 
was extolled by contemporaries as a lover of peace and honesty, 
but he was without energy, guilty of nepotism, and showed no 
favour to the proposal that he as well a.s the antipope .should 
resign. JIc died on the 6th of November 1406 and was succeeded 
by Gregory Xli. 

See L. I^astor, History of the Popes, vol. i., trans. by F. I. Antrobus 
(T.otH)on, 1899) ; M. Creighton, History of the Papacy, vol. i, (London, 
1899) ; N, Valois, La Prance et le grand schisme d’ accident (Pans, 
1896-1902) ; Txnjis Gayel, Le Grand Schismc d'occident (Pans, 1898) ; 

J. Loserth, Gesehiehte des spdtcren Mittelalters (1903); Theodonci 
de Nyom De sehismate Ithrt tres, ed. by (L Erler (Leipzig, i8<)o) : 

K. J. von Helolc, Cone il lengesrhichte , Bd. 6, 2nd ed. ; J. von Haller, 

Papsttum It. Kinhenreform (Berlin, 1903). (C. H. Ha.) 

Innocent VIIL (Giovanni Battista C'ibo), pope from the 
29th of Augii.st 1484 to the 25th of July 1492, successor of 
Sixtus IV., was born at Genoa (1432), the son of Arano Cibo, 
who under Ccalixtus HI. had been a senator of Rome. His youth, 
spent at the Neapolitan court, was far from blameless, and it 
is not certain that he was married to the mother of his numerous 
family. He later took orders, and, through the favour of 
Cardinal Calandrini, half-brother of Nicholas V., obtained from 
Paul IL the bi.shopric of Savona. Sixtus IV. translated him to 
the .sec of Molfetta, and in 1473 created him cardinal-priest of 
Sta Balliina, subsequently of Sta Cecilia. As pope, he addressed 
a fruitless .summons to Christendom to unite in a crusade against 
the infidels, and concluded in 1489 a treaty with Bayezid II., 
agreeing in consideration of an annual payment of 40,000 dut at.s 
and tliP gift of the Holy Lance, to detain the sultan’s fugitive 
brother Jem in close (onfinement in the Vatican. Innocent 
excommunicated and deposed Ferdinand, king of Naples, by 
bull of the nth of September 1489, for refusal to pay the papal 
dues, and gave his kingdom to Charles VIIL of France, but 
in 1492 restored Ferdinand to favour. He declared (i486) 
Henr\ VI 1 . to be lawful king of Flngland by the threefold right 
of conquest, inheritance and popular choice, and approved his 
marriage with Elizabeth, the daughter of l^dward IV. Innocent, 
like his predecessor, hated heresy, and in the bull Summis 
desideranies (5th of December 1484) he instigated very severe 
measures against magicians and witches in Germany ; he 
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prohibited (i486) on pain of excommunication the reading of the 
propositions of Pu o della Mirandnla : he appointed (1487) 

T. Torquemada to be grand inquisitor of Spain ; and he offered 
plenary indulgence to all who would engage in a crusade against 
the W'aldcnses. He took the first steps towards the canonization 
of Queen Margaret of S(’Otland, and sent missionaries under 
Portuguese auspices to the Congo. An important event of his 
fpontiheate was the capture of Ciranada (2nd of January J 49 “)^ 
which was celebrated at Rome with great rejoicing and for 
which Innocent gave to Perdinand of Aragon the title of “Catholic 
Majesty.” Innocent was genial, skilled in flattery, and ])opular 
with the Romans, but he lacked talent and relied on the stronger 
will of Cardinal della Rovere, afterwards Julius 11 . His Curia 
was notoriously corrupt, and he himself openly practised nepotism 
in favour of his children, concerning whom the epigram is 
quoted : “ Goto nocens pueros genuit, totidemque puellas:— Hunc 
merito poterit dicere Roma patrem.” Thus he gave to his un- 
deserving son Franceschetto several towns near Rome and nmmed 
him to the daughter of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Innocent died on 
the 2Sth of July 1492, and was succeeded by Alexander VI. 

Tlie sources for the hie of Innocent Vlll. are to be found in L. 
Muraioii, Return lialicamm sen^toresy vol. iii., and in Raynalclus, 
a. 1484-1492. See also I.. Pastor, History of the Po/)eSy vol. v., 
Irans by F. I. Antrobiis (London, 1898); M. Creighton, ///5<cn- of 
the Pafaev, vol. iv. (London, i<)ot) ; F. Gregorovnis, Rome in the 
MuJldie Allies, vol. vn., trans. by Mrs. G. W. Elamilton (London, 
i<>oo-ioo2) , T. llageJi, Die Paf^stwahlcn von 1^84 u. J4(}^ (lirbt‘n, 
1885) ; S. Riezler, Die llc\cnprozesse (1896) ; G. Viani, Memonc 
della famiclia Cvbo (Pisa, 1808) . F. Serclonnti, Vita e fatti d'hinoienzo 
r//Ml^blan, 1820). ^ (C. H. Ha.)^ 

Innocenm' TX. (Giovanni Antonio Fachinetti) was born in 
1519. He filled the offices of apostolic ^'ica^ of Avignon, legate 
at the council of 'lYenl, nuncio to Venice, and president of the 
Inquisition. He became cardinal in 1583 ; and under the 
invalid Gregory XIV. assumed almost the entire conduct of 
affairs. His election to the papacs , on the 29th of October 
1591, was brought about by Philip IL, who profited little by it, 
however, inasmiirh as Innocent soon succumbed to ago and 
feebleness, dying on the 30th of Hccember 1591. 

Set* Ciaconins, Vitac el res gestae summornni pontiff. Rom. (Rome, 
i6o!-iejo2): Cicarolla. continuator ol Platina, De vitis pontiff. 
Rom, (both coult5inporarie.s of liiuocent) ; Ranke, Popes (Fng. Lrans., 
Austin), ii. 233 sqq. (all brief accounts). {'J'. F. G.) 

Innocent X. (Giovanni Battista Pamfili) was born in Rome 
on the 6tb of May 1574, serv ed successively tis auditor of the 
Kota, nuncio to Naides, legato apostolic to Spain, was made 
cardinal in 1627, and succeeded Urban Vlll. as pope on tiie 
15th ol September 1644. Throughout his pontificate Innocent 
was completely dominated by his sister-in-law, Donna Olimpia 
Maidak.uini, a woman of masculine spirit. There is no reason to 
credit the scandalous reports of an illicit attachment. Never- 
theless, the influence of Donna Olimpia w'as baneful ; and .she 
made herself thoroughly detested for her inordinate ambition 
and rapacity. Urban VllL had been French in bus sympathies ; 
but the papacy now .shifted to the side of the Habsburgs, and 
there remained for nearly fifty years. Evidences of the change 
were numerous : Innocent promoted pro-Spanish cardinals ; 
attacked the Barbenni, proteges of Mazarin, and .sequestered 
their pos.session.s ; aided in quieting an insurrection in Naples, 
fomented by the duke of Gui.se ; and refused to recognize the 
independence of Portugal, then ul war with Spain. As a reward 
he obtained from Spam and Naples the recognition of ecclesi- 
astical immunity. In 1649 Castro, which Urban VUl. liad failed 
to take, was wrested from llic Farnese and annexed to the 
Papal States. The most worthy efforts exf I nnocent were directed 
to the reform of monastic discipline (1652). Plis condemnation 
of Jansenism (1653) was njot wuth the denial of papal infallibihty 
in matter.^ of fact, and the controversy entered upon a new phase 
(see Jansenism). .Ulthough the pontificate of Innocent witnessed 
the conversion of many Protestant princes, the most notable 
being Queen Christina of Sweden, the papacy had nevertheless 
suffered a perceptible decline in prestige ; it counted for 
little in the negotiations at Miinstcr, and its solemn protest 
against the peace of Westphalia was entirely ignored. 


Innocent died on the 7th of January 1655, and was succeeded 
by Alexander Vll. 

For coritempoiury lives of Innocent see Oldoin, continuator of 
Ciaconius, ]^itae et res gestae summorum pontiff. Rom. ; anti Paluzzi, 
Gesia pontiff. Rom, (Venice, 1O87-1O88) iv. 570 sqq. ; Ciampi’.s InnuL. 

X Pamfili, et la sua corte (Rome, 187CS), gives a very full account of 
the period. Gualdiis’ (pseud, of Gregorio Leti ; v. bibliog. note, art. 
“Sixtus V.'') Vita de Donna Olimpia Maidalchtna (1666) is gossipy 
and untrusiwoithy ; Capranica's Donna Ohnipia Pampli (Milan, 
1875, 3rd ed.) is fanciful and lustorically of no value. Sec also 
Ranke, Popes (Eng. trans., Austm), iii. 40 .sqq. ; v. Reumont, Gesch. 
der Stadt Rom, hi. 2, p. O23 sqq. ; Brosch, Gesch. de^ Kirchenstaates 
(iStio) i. 409 sqq. ; and the extended bibhograpiiy ui Hcrzog-Hauck, 
ReatencyldopiUlie, s.v. “ Innocenz X." (T. E'. C.) 

Innocent XI. (Benedetto Odescalchi), pope from 1676 to 
1689, was born at Ckimo on the i6th of May 161 r. He studied 
law in Rome and Naples, entered the Curia under Urban VIII. 
(his alleged militaiy service seems to be questionable), and 
became successively protonotary, president of the Apostolic 
Chamber, governor of Macerate and commissary of Ancona. 
Innocent X. made him a cardinal (1647), legate to Ferrara, and, 
in 1650, bishop of Novara. His simple and blameless life, his 
conscientious discharge of duty, and his devotion to the needs 
of the poor had won for him such a name that, despite the 
opposition of France, he was chosen to succeed ('I'ement X. 011 
the 2ist of September 1676. He at once applied himself to moral 
and administrative reform ; declared against nepotism, intro- 
duced economy, abolished sinecures, wupe-d out the deficit (at 
the same time reducing rents), closed the gaming-houses, and 
issued a number of sumptuary ordinances. He held monks 
strictly to the performance of tlieir vows ; took care to satisfy 
himself of the fitness of mndidates for bi.shoprics ; enjoined 
regular catechetical instruction, greater simplicity in preaching, 
and greater reverence in worship. The moral teaching ot the 
Jesuits incurred his condemnation (1679) (see Liguori), an art 
which the .society never forgave, and which it partially revenged 
by forcing, through the Inquisition, the condemnation of tlu* 
quietistic doctrines of Molinos (1687), for which Innocent 
entertained some sympathy (see Momnos). 

The pontificate of Innocent fell within an important period 
in European politics, and he him.sell played no insignificant role. 
His protest against Louis XFV.’s extended claim to regalian 
rights called forth the famous Declaration of Gallican T.iberties 
by a subservient French synod under the lead ot Bossuet (1682), 
wdiich the pope met by refusing to confirm Louis’s clerical appoint 
ments. His determination to leslrict the ambassadorial right 
of asylum, which had been grossly abused, was resented by 
Louis, wdio defied him in his own capital, seized the papal 
territory of Avignon, and talked loudly of a schism, without, 
however, shaking the pope in his resolution. The preponderance 
of France Innocent regarded as a menace to Europe. He 
opposed Louis’s candidate for the electorate of Cologne (1688), 
approved the League of Augsburg, acquiesced in the designs 
of the Ib’otestant William of Orange, even in his supplanting 
James II. , whom, although a Roman Catholic, he distrusted 
as a tool of Louis. The great object of Innocent's desire was 
the repulse of the Turks, and his unwearying efforts to that 
end entitled him to share in the glor>^ of relieving Vienna 
(1683). 

Innocent died on the 12th of August 1689, lamented by his 
subjects. His character and life w^cre such as to suggest the 
propriety of canonization, but hostile influences have defeated 
every move in that direction. 

The life of Innocent has been frequently written. See Guarnacc i, 
Vitae et res gestae pontiff. Rom, (Rome, t 750 > k ®qq- » Faluz/i, 
Gesta pontiff. Rom. (Venice, i6go) ; also the lives by Albrizzi (Rome, 
1695) ; Buouamici (Rome, 1776) ; and Tmmich (Berlm, 1900). 
Particular phases of Innocent's activity have been treated by 
Michaud, Louis XIV et Innoc. X 7 (Paris, 1882 sqq., 4 vols ) ; Dubruek 
La Correspond. . . . du Card. Carlo Pio, &c. (see Rev. des quest, 
hist. Ixxv. (1904) 602 sqq.) , and Germ, m Rev. des quest, hist., 187b, 
1878, 1886. For correspondence of Innocent see Colombo, Notizie 
bwgr. e kttere di P. Innoo, XI (Turin, 1878) : and Berthier, Jnnoc. 
PP. XL Epp. ad prificipes (Rome, i8qo sqq.). An extended biblio- 
craphv mav be found m liorzog-Uauck, Realencyhlopddie, R.v. 

Innocenz XI. “ (T. F. C.) 
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Innocent XII . (Antonio Pignatelli)^ pope from i6qi to 1700 
in succession to Alexander VIII.^ was born in Naples on the 
13th of March 1615, was educated at the Jesuit College in Rome, 
entered upon his uificial career at the age of twenty, and became 
vice-legate of Urbino, governor of Perugia, and nuncio to 
Tuscany, to Poland and to Austria. He was made cardinal and 
archbishop of Naples by Innocent XL, whose pontificate he took 
as a model for his own, which began on the 12th of July 1691. 
Full of reforming zeal, he Issued ordinances against begging, 
extravagance and gambling ; forbade judges to accept presents 
from suitors ; built new courts of justice ; prohibited the sale 
of offices, maintaining the financial equilibrium by reducing 
expenses ; and, an almost revolutionary step, struck at the root of 
nepotism, in a bull of 1692 ordaining that thenceforth no pope 
should grant estates, offices or revenues to any relative. Innocent 
likewise put an end to the strained relations that had existed 
between France and the Holy See for nearly fifty years. He 
adjusted the difficulties over the regalia, and obtained from the 
French bishops the virtual repudiation of the Declaration of 
Gallican Liberties. He confirmed tlic bull of Alexiinder VI 11. 
against Jansenism (1696); and, in 1699, under pressure from 
Louis XIV., condemned certain of Fenelon's doctrines which 
Bossuet had denounced as quietistic (see Fenelon). When the 
question of the Spanish succession was l>eing agitated he a<lviscd 
Charles 11 . to make his will in favour of the duke of Anjou. 
Innocent died, on the eve of the great conflict, on the 27th of 
September 1700. Moderate, benevolent, just, Innocent was one 
of the best popes of the modern age. 

See Guarnacci, Vitae H res gestae pontiff. Rom. (Rome, 1751), 
i. ,^89 bqq. ; Ranke, T*opes (Lug. trails., Austin), ui. 186 suq, ; v. 
Reumont, Gcsih. dcr StiuU Rottij ui. 2,p. 640 sqq. ; and the Euilarium 
Innoc. XII. (Rome, 1607). (T. F. C.) 

Innocent XI Jl. (Michele Angelo Conti), pope from 1721 to 
j 724, was the .son of the duke of Poll, and a member of a family 
that had produced several popes, among them Innocent 111 ., 
was born in Rome on the i^lh of May 1655, served as nuncio in 
Switzerland, and, for a much longer time, in Portugal, was made 
cardinal and bishop of Obimo and Viterbo by Qement XL, whom 
he succeeded on the 8th of May 1721. One of his first acts was 
to invest the eniperor Charles VI, with Naples (1722); but 
against the imperial investiture of Don Carlo.s with Parma and 
Piacenza he protested, albeit in vain. He recognized the 
Pretender, “ James 111.,” and promised him subsidies conditional 
upi»n the re-estul)lisliment of Roman Catholicism in England. 
Moved by deep-seated distrust of the Jesuits and by their 
continued practice of “ Accommodation,” despite express papal 
prohibition (see ('lemknt XL), Innocent forbade the Order to 
receive new mi-mbcrs in China, and was said to have meditated 
its suppression. I'his encouraged the hVench Jansenist bishops 
to press for the revocation of the bull UnigntiUis ; but the pope 
commanded its unreserved acceptance. lie weakly yielded to 
pressure and bestowed the cardinal’s hat upon the corrupt and 
debauched Dubois. Innocent died on tlie 7th of March 1724, 
and was succeeded by Benedict XIII. 

See ('.uariiacxi, Vitac el >rs gestae pontiff, Rom, (Rome, 1751), ii. 
137 sqq., 38T sqq ; Saiidiiii, Vitae pontiff. Rom. (Padua, 1739) ; 
M. V. Mayer, Die Pupstwahl Innocenz’ XIII. (Vienna, 1874) ; 
Michaud, " La Lin <lu C16ment XI cl le commencement du ponti- 
ficat dTnnocent Xlll " in the Internai. theol. Zeitschr. v. 42 sqq., 
304 sqq. (T. F. C.) 

INNOCENTS’ DAY, or Childermas, a festival celebrated in 
the Latin church on the 2Sth of December, and in the Greek 
church on the 29th (O.S.) in memory of the massacre of the 
children by Herod. The Church early regarded these little ones 
as the first martyrs. It is uncertain when the day was first kept 
as a saint’s day. At first it seems to have been absorbed into the 
celebration of the Lpiphany, but by the 5th century it was kept 
as a separate festival. In Rome it was a day of fasting and 
mourning. In the middle ages the festival was the occasion for 
much indulgence to the children. The boy-bishop {q.v.), whose 
tenure of office lasted till Childermas, had his last exercise of 
authority then, the day being one of the series of days whicli 
were known as the Feast of Fools. Parents temporarily abdicated 


authority, and in nunneries and monasteries the youngest nun 
and monk were for the twenty-four hours allowed to masquerade 
as abbess and abbot. These mockeries of religion were con- 
demned by the Council of Basel (1431) ; but though shorn of its 
extravagances the day is still observed as a feast day and merry- 
making for children in Catholic countries, and particularly as an 
occasion for practical joking like an April Fool’s Day. In 
Spanish-America when such a juke has been played, the phrase 
equivalent to “You April fool ! ” is Que la inocencta le valgal 
May your innocence protect you ! The society of Lincoln’s Inn 
specially celebrated Childermas, annually electing a ” king of 
the Cockneys.” Innocents’ Day was ever accounted unlucky. 
Nothing was begun and no marriages took place then. Louis XL 
prohibited all state business. The coronation of Edward IV,, 
fixed for a Sunday, was postponed till the Monday when it was 
found the Sunday fell on the 28ih of December. In rural England 
it was deemed unlucky to do housework, put on new clothes or 
pare the nails. At various places in Gloucestersliire, Somerset 
and Worcestershire muffled peals were rung {Notes and Queries, 
ist series, voL viii. p. 617). In Northampton the festival was 
called “ Dyzemas Day ” (possibly from Gr. Swr- “ ill ” and 
“mass”), and there is a proverb “What is begun on Dyzemas 
will never be finished.” The Irish call the day La Croasta na 
bliana, “ the cross day of the year,” or Diar dasin darg, “ blood 
Thursday,” and many legends attach to it {Notes and Queries, 
4th series, vol. xii. p. 185). In medieval England the children 
were reminded of the mournfiilness of the day by being whipped 
in bed on Innocents’ morning. This custom survived to the 
17th century. 

INNSBRUCK, the capital of the Austrian province of Tirol, 
and one of the most beautifully situated towns in Europe. In 
1900 the population was 26,866 (with a garrison of about 2000 
men), mainly German-speaking and Romanist. Built at a 
height of 1880 ft., in a wide plain formed by the middle valley 
of the Inn and on the right bank of that river, it is surrounded by 
lofty mountains that seem to overhang the town. It occupies 
a starong militar}’ position (its commercial and industrial import- 
ance is now but secondary) at the junction of the great highway 
from Germany to Italy over the Brenner Pass, by which it is by 
rail loqi m. from Munich and 174^ m. from Verona, with that 
from Bregenz in the Vorarlberg, distant 122 m., by rail under the 
Arlberg Pas.'j. It takes its name from its position, close to the 
chief bridge over the Inn. It is the seat of the supreme judicial 
court of the Tirol, the Diet of which meets in the Landhaus. 
The streets are broad, there are several open places and tlie 
houses ai'e handsome, many of those in tlie old town dating 
from the 17th and 18th centuries, and being adorned with 
frescoes, while the arcades beneath arc used as shops. 

The principal monument is the Franciscan or Court church 
(1553-1563). In it is tlic magnificent 16th-century cenotaph 
(his body is elsewhere) of the emperor Maximilian (d. 1519), 
who, as count of the 'I'irol from 1490 onwards, was much beloved 
by his subjects. It represents the emperor kneeling in prayer 
on a gigantic marble sarcophagus, surrounded by twenty-eight 
colossal bronze statues of mouniers, of which twenty-three 
figure ancestors, relatives or contemporaries of Maximilian, 
while five rcprc.scnt his favourite heroes of antiquity — among 
these five are the two finest statues (both by Peter Vischer of 
Nuremberg), those of King Arthur of Britain and of Theodoric, 
the Ostrogothic king. On the sides of the sarcophagus are 
twenty-four marble reliefs, depicting the principal events in 
tlie life of Maximilian, nearly all by Alexander Colin of Malines, 
while the general design of the whole monument is attributed 
to Gilg Sesselschreiber, the court painter. In one of the aisles 
of Llie same church is the Silver Chapel, so colled from a silver 
Madonna and .silver bas-reliefs on tlie altar ; it contains the tombs 
of Archduke Ferdinand, count of the Tirol (d. 1595) and his 
non-royal wife, Philippine Welser of Augsburg (d. 1580), whose 
happy married life spent clo.se by is one of the most romantic 
episodes in Tirolese history. In the other aisle are the tombs, 
witli monuments, of the heroes of the War of Independence of 
1809, Hofer, Haspinger and Speckbachcr. It was in this church 
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that Queen Christina of Sweden, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
abjured Protestantism, in 1655. There are also several other 
ehurches and convents, among the latter the first founded (1593) 
in Germany by the ('apuchins. 

The university of Innsbruck was formally founded in 1677, 
and refounded (after two periods of suspension, 1782'-! 792 
and 1810 1826) in 1826. It is attended by about 1000 students 
and has a large staff of professors, the theological faculty being 
controlled by the Jesuits. It has a library of 176,000 books, 
and 104c) MSS. The University or Jesuit church dates from the 
early 1 7th century. The Terdinandeum is the provincial museum 
(founded in 1823, though the present building is later). The 
house known as the Goldne Dachl has its roof covered with 
gilded <’opper tiles ; it was built about 1425, by Frederick, count 
of the Tirol, nicknamed “ with the empty pockets,” but the 
balcony and gilded roof were added in 1500 by the emperor 
Maximilian. Among the other monuments of Innsbruck may 
be mentioned the idllar of St Anne, erected in 1706 to com- 
memorate the repulse of the French and the llavarians in 3703 ; 
the Triumphal Arch, built in 1 765, on the occasion of the marriage 
of the future emperor Leopold IL with the Infanta Maria Louisa 
of Spam ; and a fountain, with a bronze statue of Archduke 
Leopold V., set up in 1863-1877, in memor)^ of the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the union of the Tirol with Austria. 

The Roman station of Veldidena was succeeded by the Pre- 
monstratensian abbey of Wilten, both serving to guard the 
important strategical bridge over the Inn. In 1180 the count 
of Andechs (the local lord) moved the market-place over to the 
right bank of the river (where is the convent), and in 1187 we 
first hear of the town by it.s present name. Between 1233 and 
1235 fortified, and a castle built for the lord. But it was 

only about 1420 that Archduke Frederick IV. (“ wdth the 
empty pockets ”) liuilt himself a new castle in Innsbruck, which 
then replaced Meran as the capital of Tirol. The county of 
'I’lrol was generally held by a cadet line of the Austrian house, 
the count being almost an independent ruler. But the last 
princeling of this kind died in 1665, .since which date Innsbruck 
and Tirol have been governed from Vienna. In 1552 Maurice 
of Saxony surprised and nearly took Innsbruck, almost rapturing 
the emperor ('harles V, himself, who escaped owing to a mutiny 
among Maurice’s troops. In the patriotic w^ar of 3809, Innsbruck 
played a great part and suffered much, while in 1848, at the 
time of the revolution in Vienna, it jovfully received the emperor 
Ferdinand. ’ ' (\V. A B. C.) 

INNS OF COURT, The Inns of Court and Chan(’ery are 
voluntary non-corporate legal societies seated in London, having 
their origin about the end of the 13th and the commencement 
of the 34th century. 

Dugdale {Ortgtnes juridicalc^) states that the learned in 
English law’ were anciently per.son.s in holy orders, the justices 
of the king’s court being bishops, abbots and the like. But in 
1207 the clergy were prohibited by canon from acting in the 
temporal courts. The result proving prejudicial to the interests 
of the community, a commission of inquiry w^as issued by 
Edward 1. (i 2 C)o), and this was followed up ( 1292 ) by a second 
commission, wliich among other things directed that .students “apt 
and eager ” should be brought from the provinces and placed in 
proximity to the courts of law’ now fixed b)' Magna Carta at 
Westminster (see Inn). These students were accordingly 
located in wiiat became knowm as the Inns of Court and Chancery, 
the latter designated by Imrtescue {iJt' laudibns) as “ the earliest 
settled places for .students of the law,” the germ of what Sir 
Edw’ard Coke subsequently spoke of as our Engli.sh juridical 
universitv. In the.se Inns of Court and Chancere, thus con- 
stituted, and corre.spon(lmg to the ordinary college, the students, 
according to Fortescue, not only .studied the laws and divinity, 
but further learned to dance, sing and play instrumental music, 
“ .so that the.se ho.stels, being nurseries or seminaries of the court, 
were therefore called Inns of Court.” 

Slow in his Survey (1598) .says: “There is in and about 
this city a whole university, as it were, of students, practi.sers 
or pleaders and judges of the laws of this realm ” ; and he goes 


on to enumerate the several societies, fourteen in number, then 
existing, corresponding nearly with those recognized in the 
present day, of which the Inns of Court, properly so called, are 
and always have been four, namely Lincolns Inn, the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple and Gray's Inn. To these were 
originally attached as subordinate Inns of Chancery, Fumival’s 
Inn, Thavics Inn (to Lincoln’s Inn), Clifford’s Inn, Clement’s 
Inn (to the Inner Temple), New Inn (to the Middle Temple), 
Staple’.s Inn, Barnard’s Inn (to Gray’s Inn), but they were cut 
adrift by the older Inns and by the middle of the i8th century 
had ceased to have any legal character (vide injra^. In addition 
to these may be specified Serjeants' hm, a society composed 
solely of serjeants-at-law, which ceased to exi.st in 1877. Besides 
the Inns of Chancery above enumerated, there were others, such 
as J.yon’s Inn, which was pulled down in 1868, and Scrope’s Inn 
and Chester or Strand Inn, spoken of by Stow, which have long 
been removed, and the societies to which they belonged have 
cli.sappeared. The four Inns of (ourt stand on a footing of 
complete equality, no priority being conceded to or claimed 
by one inn over another. Their juri.sdictions and privileges are 
equal, and upon affairs of common interest the benchers of the 
four inns meet in conference. From the earliest times there has 
been an interchange of fellowship between the four houses ; 
nc^'crthele.ss the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, and the 
Inner Temple and Gray's Inn, have maintained a closer alliance. 

The members of an Inn of Court consist of i>enchers, ])arristers 
and students. The benchers are the senior members of the 
.society, who are invested witli the government of the liody 
to which they belong. They arc more formally designated 
“masters of the bench.” are self-elected and unre.stricted as 
to numbers. Usually a member of an inn, on attaining the 
rank of king's counsel, is invited to the bench. Other members 
of long standing are also occasionally chosen, but no member 
by becoming a king’s counsel or by seniority of standing acquires 
the right of being nominated a bencher. The benchers vary in 
number from twenty in Gray’s Inn to seventy and upwards in 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Inner Temple. The powers of the benehers 
are praetically without limit within their respective societies : 
their duties, however, are restricted to the superintendence and 
management of the roncem.s of the inn, the admission of candi- 
dates as students, the calling of them to the bar and the exereise 
of discipline generally over the members. The meetings of the 
benchers are variou.sly denominated a “ parliament ” in the 
Inner and Middle Temples, a “ pension ” in Gray’s Inn and a 
“ council ” in Lincoln’s Inn. The judges of the superior ('oiirts 
are the visitors of the inns, and to them alone can an appeal be 
had when either of the societies refuses to call a member to the 
bar, or to reinstate in his privileges a barrister who has been 
di.sbarred for misrondurt. The presiding or chief officer is the 
trea.surer, one of the benchers, who is elected annually to that 
dignity. Other benchers fulfil the duties of master of the library, 
master of the walks or gardens, dean of the chapel and so forth, 
while others are readers, whose functions are referred to below. 

The usages of the different inns varied somewhat formerly 
in regard both to the term of probationary studentship enforced 
and to the procedure involved in a “ call ’ to the bar by which 
the student is converted into the barrister. In the present day 
the entrance examination, the (‘ourse of study and the examina- 
tions to be pas.sed on the (’omplelion of the eorrieulum are 
identical and common to all the inns (see English Law). 
When once railed to the bar, no hindrance beyond professional 
etiquette limits a barrister's freedom of action ; so also memi)crs 
may on application to the benchers, and on payment of arrears 
of dues (if any), leave the society to which they belong, and thus 
('ea.se altogether to be members of the bar likewise. A member 
of an Inn of Court retains his name on the lists of his inn for life 
by means of a small annual payment varying from £1 to £5, 
which at one or two of the inns is compounded for by a fixed 
sum taken at the call to the bar. 

The ceremony of the “ call ” varies in detail at the different 
inns. It takes place after dinner (before dinner at the Middle 
Temple, which is the only inn at which students are called in 
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their wigs and gowns), in the “ parliament,’*’ pension ” or 
“ council ” chamber of the benchers. The benchers sit at a 
table round which arc ranged the students to be called. Each 
candidate being provided with a glass of wine, the treasurer or 
senior bencher addresses them and the senior student briefly 
replies. “ Call Parties ” are also generally held by the new 
barristers ; at the Middle Temple they are allowed in hall. 

During the reign of Edward III. the Inns of Court and Chancery, 
based on the collegiate principle, prospered under the supervision 
and protection of the crown. In 1381 Wat Tyler invaded the 
Temple, and in the succeeding century (1450) Jack Cade 
meditated pulling down the Inns of Court and killing the lawyers. 
It would appear, moreover, that the inmates of the inns were 
themselves at times disorderly and in conflict with the citizens. 
Fortesciie (c. 1464) describing these societies thus speaks of 
them : ‘‘ There belong to the law ten lesser inns, which arc 
called the Inns of Chancery, in each of which there are one 
hundred students at least, and in some a far greater number, 
though not constantly residing. After the students have made 
some progress here they arc admitted to the Inns of Court. Of 
these there arc four, in the least frequented of which there arc 
about two hundred students. The discipline is excellent, and 
the mode of study well adapted for proficiency.” This system 
had probably existed for two centuries before Fortescue wrote, 
and continued to be enforced down to the time of Sir Thomas 
More (1408), of Chief Justice Dyer (1537) and of Sir Edward 
Coke (1571). By the time of Sir Matthew Hale (1629) the 
custom lor law students to be first entered to an Inn of Chancery 
before being admitted to an Inn of Court had become obsolete, 
and thenceforth the Inns of Chancery have been abandoned to 
the attorneys. Stow in his Survey succinctly points out the 
course of reading enforced at the end of the 16th century. He 
says that the Inns of Court were replenished partly by students 
coming from the Inns of Chancery, who went thither from the 
universities and sometimes immediately from grammar schools ; 
and, having spent some time in studying the first elements 
of the law, and having performed the exercises called “ bolts,” 
“ moots ” and “ putting of cases,” they proceeded to be admitted 
to, and become students in, one of the Inns of Court. Here 
continuing for the space of seven years or thereabouts, they 
frequenlecl readings and other learned exercises, whereby, 
growing ripe in the knowledge of the laws, they were, by the 
general consent either of the benchers or of the readers, called 
to the degree of barrister, and so enabled to practise in chambers 
and at the bar. This ample provision for legal study continued 
with more or less vigour down to nearly the commencement 
of the i8th century. A languor similar to that which affected 
the church and the universities then gradually supervened, until 
the fulfilment of the merest forms sufficed to confer the dignity 
of advocate and pleader. This was maintained until about 1845, 
when steps were taken for reviving and extending the ancient 
discipline and course of study, bringing them into harmony 
with modern ideas and requirements. 

The fees payable vary slightly at the different inns, but average 
al)out £150. This sum covers all expenses from admission to an 
inn to the call at the bar, but the addition of tutorial and other 
expenses may augment the cost of a barrister’s legal education 
to £400 or £500. The period of study prior to call must not be 
less than twelve terms, equivalent to aboutthree years. Solicitors, 
however, may be called without keeping any terms if they have 
been in practice for not fewer than five consecutive years. 

It has been seen that the studies pursued in ancient times 
were conducted by means of “ readings,” “ moots ” and “ bolts.” 
The readings were deemed of vital importance, and were delivered 
in the halls with much ceremony ; they were frequently regarded 
as authorities and cited as such at Westminster in argument. 
Some statute or section of a statute was selected for analysis and 
explanation, and its relation to the common law pointed out. 
Many of these readings, dating back to Edward I., are extant, 
and well illustrate the importance of the subjects and the 
exhaustive and learned manner in which they were treated. 
The function of “ reader ” involved the holder in very weighty 
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expenses, chiefly by reason of the profuse hospitality dispensed — 
a 'constant and splendid table being kept during the three weeks 
and three days over which the readings extended, to which were 
invited the nobility, judges, bishops, the officers of state and 
sometimes the king himselif. In 1688 the readers were paid 
£200 for their reading, hut by that time the office had become a 
sinecure. In the present day the readership is purely honorary 
and without duties. The privilege formerly assumed by the 
reader of calling to the bar was taken away in 1664 by an order 
of the lord chancellor and the judges. Moots were exercises of 
the nature of formal arguments on points of law raised by the 
students and conducted under the supervision of a bencher and 
two barristers sitting as judges in the halls of tlie inns. Bolts 
were of an analogous character, though deemed inferior to moots. 

In the early history of the inns discrimination was exercised 
in regard to the social status of candidates for admission to them. 
Sir John Feme, a writer of the i6th century, referred to by 
Dugdale, states that none were admitted into the houses of court 
except they were gentlemen of blood. So also Pliny, writing in 
the ist century of the Christian era(Lc//cr5, ii. 14), says that before 
his day young men even of the highest families of Rome were 
not admitted to practice except upon the introduction of some 
man of consular rank. But he goes on to add that all barriers 
were then broken down, everything being open to everybody — 
a remark applicable to the bar t)f England and elsewhere in the 
present day. It may here be noted that no dignity or title 
confers any rank at the bar. A privy councillor, a peer’s son, 
a baronet, the speaker of the House of Commons or a knight — 
all rank at the bar merely according to their legal precedence. 
Formerly orders were frequently issued both by the benchers and 
by the crown on the subject of the dress, manners, morals and 
religious observances of students and members. Although 
some semblance of a collegiate discipline is still maintained, 
this is restricted to the dining in hall, where many ancient 
usages survive, and to the closing of the gates of the inns at night. 

Each inn maintains a chapel, with the accompaniment of 
preachers and other clergy, the services being those of the 
Church of England. The Inner and the Middle Temple have 
joint u.se of the Temple church. The office of preacher is usually 
filled by an ecclesiastic chosen by the benchers. The principal 
ecclesiastic of the Temple church is, however, constituted by 
letters patent by the crown without episcopal institution or 
induction, enjoying, nevertheless, no authority independently 
of the benchers. He bears the title of Master of the Temple. 

It has already been stated, on the authority of Fortescue, 
that the students of the Inns of Court learned to dance, sing and 
play instrumental music ; and those accomplishments found 
expression in the “ masques ” and “ revels ” for which the 
societies formerly distinguished themselves, especially the Inner 
Temple and Gray’s Inn. These entertainments were of great 
antiquity and much magnificence, involving very considerable 
expense. Evelyn {Diary) speaks of the revels at the Middle 
Temple as an old and riotous custom, having relation neither 
to virtue nor to policy. The last revel appears to have been 
held at the Inner Temple in 1734, to mark the occasion of the 
elevation of Lord Chancellor Talbot to the woolsack. The plays 
and masques performed were sometimes repeated elsewhere 
than in the hall of the inn, especially before the sovereign at 
court. A master of the revels was appointed, commonly desig- 
nated Lord of Misrule. There is abundant information as to the 
scope and nature of these entertainments : one of the festivals 
is minutely described by Gerard Leigh in his Accedence of Armorte, 
1612 ; and a tradition ascribes the first performance of Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night to a revel held in the Middle Temple hall 
in February 1601. The hospitality of the inns now finds expres- 
sion mainly in the “ Grand Day,” held once in each of the four 
terms, when it is customary for the judges and other distinguished 
visitors to dine with the benchers (who sit apart from the 
barristers and students on a dais in some state), and “ Readers’ 
Feasts,” on both which occasions extra commons and wine are 
served to the members attending. But the old customs also 
found some renewal in the shape of balls, concerts, garden-parties 
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and other entertainments. In 18S7 there was a revival (the 
first since the 17th century) of the Masque of Flowers at botdi 
the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn. The Royal Horticultural 
Society’s annual exhibition of flowers and fruit is held in May in 
the Temple Gardens. Plays arc also occasionally performed in 
the Temple, Robert Browning’s Sordello being acted in 1902 
by a company of amateurs, most of whom were either members 
of the bar or connected with the legal profession. 

The Jnnev anrl the Middle Temple, so far as their history can be 
traced have always been separate socieliea. , Fortescue, writing 
between 1461 and 1470, makes no allusion to a previous junction of 
the two inns Dugdale (1O71) speaks of the Temple as having been 
one society, and states that the students so mcreased m number 
that at length they divided, becoming the Inner and Middle Temple 
respectively. He docs not, however, give any authority for tlas 
statement, or furnisli the date ol the division. The first trustworthy 
mention of the Temjde as an inn of court is found 111 the T asion 
Leitevs, where, under date November T440, the Inner Temple is 
spoken of as a college, as is also subsequently the Middle Teinple. 
The Temjile had been the seat in England of the Knights Templars, 
on whose suppression in 1312 it passed with other of their possessions 
to the crown, anfl after an interval of some years to the Knights 
Hospitallers ol St John of Jerusalem, who in the reign of Edward HI. 
demised the mansion and its surroundings to certain professors of 
the common law who came from Thavie s Inn. Notwithstanding 
the destruction of the muniments of the 'IVmplc by fire or by popular 
Cf)mmotioii, suKicient testimony is attainable to show that in the 
reigns of Edward IH. and Richard II. the Tem])le had become the 
resulencp of the legal communilies which have since maintained 
there a permanent looting. 1 he two socictie.s continued as tenants 
to tJie Knights Hospitallers ol St John until the dissolution of the 
order in 1539 ; they then became tlie lessees of the crow'ii, and so 
remained until lUoo] when James 1 . made p grant by letters patent of 
the premises in ])erpetiiity to the benchers of the respective societies 
on a yearly ])ayinent by each of /lo, a payment liought up in the 
reign 'of Charts II. In this grant the two inns are described as 
“ the Inner and tlie Middle 'J'emj)le or New' 'remple," and as ” being 
two out of those four colleges tlic most famous of all Europe for 
lh(‘ study of the law. Excepting the church, nothing remains of the 
edifices belonging to the Knights Icmplars, the present buildings 
having been almost wholly erected suice the reign ol Queen Elizalieth 
or .since the Great lure, in which the major part ol the Inner Temple 
pcri.shed. The church has been in the joint occupation of the Inner 
and Middle 1'emple from time immemorial -the former taking the 
southern and the latter the northern half. The round portion ol 
the church was con.seciated in 1185. the nave or choir in 1240. 
It IS the largest and most complete of the four remaining round 
churches in England, and is built on the plan of the church of the 
fioly Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Narrowly escaping the ravages of 
the fire of 1666, this beautiful building is one of the most perfect 
si>ecimeiis of early Gothic architecture in England. In former 
times the lawyer:’, awaited their clients for consul l«,tion in the Round 
Church, a.s similarly the serj cants-at-law were acustomed to resort 
to St Paul's Cathedral, where each serjeant had a pillar assigned him. 

The Inner Temple, comprehending a hall, parliament chamber, 
library ami other buildings, occupies the site of the ancient luansion 
ol the Knights Templars, built alxiut the year 1240, and has from 
time to time been more or less rebuilt and extended, the present 
handsome range of buildings, including a new dining hall, being 
completed in 1870. The library owes its exi.stoncc to William 
Petyt, keeper of the Tower Records in the time of Queen Anne, w'^ho 
was also a benefactor to the library of the Middle Temple. I'he 
greatest addition by gift w-as made by the Baron F. Masere.s in 1825. 
The number of volumes now in the library i.s 37,000. Of the Inns of 
Chancery belonging to the Inner Temple Vlifford’s Inn was anciently 
the town residence ol the Barons Clifford , and w as demised m 1345 
to a body of students of tlie law. It was tlie most important of the 
Inns of Chancery, and numbered among its mcmber.s Coke and 
Selden. At its dinners a table was specially set aside for the 
" Kentish Mes.s,” though it is not clear wha 1 connexion there was 
between the Inn ami the county of Kent. It was govenied by a 
principal and tw'clve rulers. Clrnient' s Inn was an Inn of t-hancery 
iiefore the reign of Edward TV., taking its name from the parish 
church of St Clement Danes, to wdiich it had formerly belonged. 
ClcMnent's Inn was the inn of Shakespeare’s Master Shallow, and was 
the Shepherd's Inn of Thackeray's Pendennis. The buililings of 
Cliflord’s Inn .survive (lyio), but of Cleraeiit's Inn there arc left but 
a few fragments. 

rhe Middle Temple possesses in it.s hall one of the most stately 
of existing IClizabethan buildings. Commenced in 1562, under 
the auspices of Edmund Plowden, then treasurer, it wa.s not com- 
pleted until 1572, the richly carved screen at the ea.st end in the .style 
of the Renaissance beuig put up in 1375. The belief that the screen 
was constructed of timber taken from ships of the Spanish Armada 
(1588) is baseless. 'Vhe hall, which has been preserved unaltered, 
has been the scene of numerous histone incidents, notably the onlcr- 
taiuments given within its walls to regal and other personages from 
Queen Elizabeth downwards. The library, which contains about 


28,000 volumes, dates from 1641, when Robert Asliley, a member 
of the society, bequeathed his collection of books in all clas.ses of 
literature to the inn, together with a large .sura of money ; other 
benefactors were Ashmole (the antiquary), William Potyt (a bene- 
factor of the Inner Temple) and Lord Stowell. From 171 1 to 1826 the 
library was greatly neglected ; and many of the most scarce and valu- 
able books were lost. The pre.sent handsome library building, which 
stands apart from the hall, was completed in 1861, the prince of 
Wales (afterwards Edward VII.) attending the inauguration cere- 
mony on October 3i.st of that year, and becoming a member and 
bencher of the society on the occasion. He afterwards held the office 
of treavsurer (1882). The MSS. in the collection are few and of no 
special value. In civil, canon and international law, as also in divinity 
and ecclesiastical history, the library is very rich ; it contains also 
some curiou.s works on witchcraft and demonolo^. There was but 
one Inn of Chancery connected with the Middle Temple, tliat of 
New Inn^ which, according to Dugdale, was formed by a .society of 
students previously settled at St George’s Inn, situated near St 
Sepulchre's Church without Newgate ; but the date of this transfer 
is not known. The buildmgs have now been pulled down. 

Lincoln's Inn stands on the site partly of an episcopal palace erected 
in the time of Henry III. by Ralph Nevill, bi.shop of Chichester 
and chancellor of England, and partly of a reli^ous house, called 
Black Friars House, in Holborn. In the reign of Edward II., Henry 
Lacy, earl of Lincoln, possessed the place, w’hich from him acquired 
the name of Liucolu's Inn, probably becoramg an Inn of Court soon 
after his death (in 1310), tliough ol its existence as a place of legfd 
study there is little authentic record until the time of Henry VI. 
(1424), to which date the existing muniments reach back. The lee 
.simple of the inn would appear to have remained vested in the see 
of Chichester ; and it was not until 1580 iliat the society wliicli for 
cenlurie.s had occupied the inn as tenants acquired the absolute 
ownership ol it. The old liall, built about T 5 ^b) remains, but 
has given place to a modem structure designed by Philip Hardwick, 
R.A., which, along with the buildings containing the libnary, was 
completed in 1845, Queen Victoria attending the inauguration 
ceremony (October 13). The cliapel, built alter the designs ol lingo 
jone.s, was consecrated in 1623. 'Jlie library — as a (ollection of 
law books the most complete in the country — owes its foundation 
to a bequest of John Ncther.sale, a member of the society, in 1^07, 
aud IS the oldest ol the exi.sting libraries in I.ondon. Various cm dries 
III the records of the inn relate to tlie library, and notably iii 1608, 
when an effort wa> made to extend the collection, and the first 
appointment of a master of the library (an office now held in annual 
rotation by each bencher) was made. The library has been much 
enriched by donations and by the acquisition by purchase of collec- 
tions of books on special subjects. It includes also an extensive 
and valuable series of MSS., the whole comiirehendmg 50,000 
volumes. The prince of Wales (George V.), a bencher of the society, 
filled the office of trea.surer in 1004. The Inns of Chancery affiliated 
to Lincoln's inn were Thavies Inn and Furniyar.s Inn. Thavies 
Inn was a residence ol students of the law iii the time of Edward III., 
and is mentioned by Fortescue as having been one of the lesser 
houses of Eincoln's Inn for some centuries. It thus continued down 
to 1760, when the inn was sold by the benchers, and thoncelorth it 
ceased to have any character as a place of legal education, furntval's 
Inn became the resort of students about the year 140^1 ^^d was pur- 
cha.sed by the .society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1347. U was governed 
by a principal and twelve anlients. In 1817 tlie Inn was rebuilt, 
but from that date it ceased to exist as a legal community and is now 
demolished. 

The exact date of Gray's Inn becoming the residence ol lawyers is 
not known, though it was .so occupied before the year 1370. 'Ihe 
inn stands upon the site of the manor of Portpoole, belonging in 
ancient times to the dean and chapter of St Paul’s, but subsequently 
the property of the family of Grey de Wilton and eventually of the 
crown, from which a grant of tlie manor or inn was obtained, many 
years since discharged irom any rent or payment. 'Iho hall of the 
inn is of handsome design, similar to the Middle Temple hall in it:5 
general character and arrangements, and was completed alxiut the 
year 1360. The chapel, of much earlier date than the hall, has, 
notwithstanding its antiquity, little to recommend it to notice, being 
.small and insignificant, and lacking architectural features of any kind. 
The library, including about 13,000 volumes, contains a small btit 
important collection of MSS. and missals, and also some valuable 
works oil di\'iuity. Little is known of the ongm or early history of 
the library, though mention is incidentally made of it in the society s 
records in the 16th and 17th centuries. The gardens, laid out about 
1597, it is Ix’lievcd under the auspices of the lord chancellor Bacon, 
at that time treasurer of the society, continue to this day as then 
planned, though with some curtailment owing to the erection of 
additional buildings. Among many curious customs maintained m 
this inn is that of drinking a toast on grand days “ to the glorious, 
pious and immortal memory of Queen Elizabeth." Of the special 
circumstances originating this display of loyalty there is no record. 
The Inns of Chancery connecteci with Gray’s Inn are Staple and 
Barnard’s Inns. Staple Inn was an Inn of Cliancery in the reign 
of Henry V., and is probably of yet earlier date. Readings and 
moots were observed here with regularity. Sir Simonds d’Ewes 
mentions attending a moot in February 1624. The Inn, with its 
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picaresque Elizabethan front, faces Holbom. It was sold by the 
an tients in 1 884 lor ;j,’68,ooo. It is in a very good state of preservation, 
and it Is tlie intention of the purchasers, the Prudential Assurance 
Company, to preserve it as a memorial of vanishing London. Bar- 
nard’s Inn, anciently designated Mackworth Inn, wcLs an Inn of 
Chancery in the reign of Henry VI. It was bequeathed by him to 
the dean and chapter of Lincoln. It is now the property of the 
Mercer's Company and is used as a school. 

The King’s Inyis, Dublin, the legal school in Ireland, corresponds 
closely to the English Inns of Court, and is in many respects in unison 
with them in its regulations with regard to the ndmis.sion of students 
into the society, and to the degree of barrlster-at-law, as also in the 
scope of the examinations enforced. Formerly it was neceasary to 
keep a number of terms at one of the Inns in London — the stipulation 
dating as far back as 1542 (33 Henry VTIl. c. 3). Down to 1866 the 
course of education pursued at the King’s Inns differed from the 
English Inns of Court in that candidates for admission to the legal 
profession as attorneys and solicitors carried on their studies with 
those studying for the higher grade of tlie bar in the same building 
under a promssor specially appointed for this purpose, — herein 
following the usage anciently prevailing in the Inns of Chancery- in 
lx>ndon. This arrangement was put an end to by the Attorneys 
and Solicitors Act (Ireland) i8bb. The origin of the King’s Inns may 
be traced to the reign of Edward I., when a legal society designated 
Collett's Inn was established without the walls of the city ; it was 
destroyed by an insurrectionary band. In the reign of Edward ITT. 
Sir Robert Preston, chief baron of the exchequer, gave up his resi- 
dence within the city to the legal body, which then took the name 
ol Preston's Inn. In 1542 the land and buildings known as Preston’s 
Inn were restored to the family of the original donor, and in the same 
year Henry VIII. granted the monastery of Friars Preachers for the 
use of the professors of the law in Ireland. The legal body removed 
to the new site, and thencelorwarcl were known by the name of the 
King’s Inns. Possession ol this properW having been resumed by 
the government In 1742, and the present Four Courts erected thereon, 
a plot of ground at the top of Henrietta Street was purchased by 
the society, and the existing hall built in the year 1800. The library, 
numbering over 50,000 volumes, with a lew MSS., is housed in build- 
ings speciall)^ provided in the year 1831, and is open, not only to 
the members of the society, but also to strangers. The colleciion 
comprises all lands of literature. It is based principallv upon a 
purchase made In 1787 of the large and valuable library of Mr ]ufitice 
Robm«on, and is maintained chiefly by an annual payment made 
from the Consolidated Fund to the society in lieu of the right to 
receive copyright works which was conferred by an Act of 1801, but 
abrogated in 1836. 

In discipline and professional etiquette the members of the bar 
in Ireland differ little from their English brethren. The same style of 
costume is enforced, the same gradations of rank — attorney-general, 
solicitor-general, king's couiisel and ordinary barristers — being found. 
There are also serjeants-at-law limited, however, to three in number, 
and designated 1st, 2nd and 3rd serjeant. 'I'hc King's Inns do not 
provide cliambers for business purposes ; there is consequently no 
aggregation of counsel in certain localities, as is the case in London 
in the Inn.s of Court and tlieir immediate vicinity. 

The corporation known as the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh 
corresponds with the Inns of Court in Ltmdon and the King's inns 
in Dublin (see Advocates, Faculty of). 

Authorities. — Fortescue, De loMdibus Icgum A nghac, by A. 
Amos (1825) ; Dugdale, Origines juridicales (2ncl ed., 1671) ; 
History and AntiqiHties of the Four Inns of Court, (1780, 2nd ed.); 
h'os.s, Judges of England (1848-1864, 9 vols.) ; Herbert, Antiquities 
of the Inns of Court (1804) ; Pearce, History of the Inns of Court 
(1848) ; Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Inns of Court and Chancery, 1855 ; Ball, Student’s Guide in the Bar 
(1878) ; Stow, Survey of London and Westminster, by Strype (1754-- 
1755); lAichiM, Progresses of Elizabeth and James!.', Vaixo, Student’s 
Guide through Lincoln’ s Inn (2nd ed., 1805) ; Spilsbury, Limoln’s Inn, 
with an Account of the Library (2nd ed., 1873) ; Doutliwaite, Hotes 
illustrative of the History and Antiquities of Gray's Inn (1876), 
and Gray’s Inn, its History and Associations (1886) ; Pastov Letters 
(1872) ; Jmw Magazine, 1850-1860 ; Quarterly Review, October, 
1871 ; Cowcl, Law Dictionary (1727) ; Duhigg, History of the King’s 
Inns in Ireland (180G) ; Mackay, Practice of the Court of Session 
(1879) ; Bellot, The Inner and Middle Temple (1902) ; Inderw'ick, 
The King’s Peace (1895) ; Fletcher, The Pension Book of Gray’s Inn 
(iqot) ; T>oftie, The Inns of Court (1895) ; Hone, Chronicles of an 
Did Inn {Gray’s Inn) (1887) ; A Calendar of the Inner Temple 
Records (ed. F. A. Inderwick, 3 voir,.). (J. C. W.) 

INNUENDO (Latin for “ by nodding,’ ' from innuete, to indicate 
by nodding), an insinuation, suggestion, in prima facie innocent 
words, of something defamatory or disparaging of a person. 
The word appears in legal documents in Medieval Latin, to 
explain, in parenthesis, that to which a preceding word refers ; 
thus, “he, innuendo, the plaintiff, is a thief.” The word is still 
found in pleadings in actions for libel and slander. The innuendo, 
in the plaintiff’s statement of claim, is an averment that words 
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written or spoken by the defendant, though prima facie not 
actionable, have, in fact, a defamatory meaning, which is 
specifically set out (see Libel and Slander). 

INOUYE, KAORU, Marquess (1835- h Japanese states- 
man, was born in 1835, a samurai of the Choshu fief. He was 
a bosom friend of his fellow-clansman Prince Ito, and the two 
youths visited England in 1863, serving as common sailors 
during the voyage. At that time all travd abroad was forbidden 
on pain of death, but the veto did not prove deterrent in the 
face of a rapidly growing con^'^ction that, As a matter of self- 
protection, Japan must assimilate the essentials of Western 
civilization. Shortly after the departure of Inouye and Ito, the 
Gidshfi fief, having fired upon foreign vessels passing the strait 
of Shimonoseki, was menaced by war with the Yedo government 
or with the insulted powers, and Inouye and Ito, on receipt of 
this news, hastened home hoping to avert the catastrophe. 
They repaired to the British legation in Yedo and begged that 
the allied squadron, then about to sail for Shimono.seki to call 
Choshu to account, should be delayed that they might have an 
opportunity of advising the fief to make timely submission. 
Not only was this request complied with, but a British frigate 
was detailed to carry the two men to Shimonoseki, and, pending 
her departure, the British legation assisted them to lie perdu. 
Their mission proved futile, however, and Inouye Was subse- 
quently waylaid by a party of conservative samurai, who left 
him covered with wounds. This experience did not modify 
his liberal views, and, by the time of the Restoration in 1867, 
he had earned a high reputation as a leader of progress and 
an able statesman. Finance and foreign affairs were supposed 
to be the spheres specially suited to his genius, but his name 
is not associated with any signal practical success in either, 
though his counsels were always highly valued by his sovereign 
and his country alike. As minister of foreign affairs he conducted 
the long and abortive negotiations for treaty revision between 
1883 and 18H6, and in 1885 he was raised to the peerage with 
the title of count, being one of the first group of Meiji statesmen 
whose services were thus rewarded. Prior to his permanent 
retirement from office in 1898, he held the portfolios of foreign 
affairs, finance, home affairs, and agriculture and commerce, 
and throughout the war with Russia he attended all important 
state councils, by order of the emperor, l>eing also specially 
designated adviser to the minister of finance. In 1907 he was 
raised to the rank of marquess. His name will go down in his 
country’s history as one of the five Maft statesmen, namely, 
Princes Ito and Yamagata, Marquesses Inouye and Matsukata 
and Count Okuma. 

INOWRAZLAW, the Polish form of the German Jung-Breslau, 
by which the place was formerly known, a town in the Prussian 
province of Posen, situated on an eminence in the most fertile 
part of the province, 21m. S.W. of Thom. Pop. (1900) 26,141. 
Iron-founding, the manufacture of machinery and chemicals, and 
an active trade in cattle and country produce are carried on. In 
the vicinity arc important salt works and a sulphur mine, and 
.since 1876 a brine bath has been within the town. Inowrazlaw is 
mentioned as early as 1185, and in 1772 it ptissed to Prussia. 

INQUEST (O. Fr. enquestc, modcirn enquete, from Lat. inquisilum, 
inquirere, to inquire), an inquiry, particularly a formal legal 
inquiry into facts. I'hc word is now chiefly confined to the 
inquiry held by a coroner and jury into the causes of certain 
deaths, in matters of treasure trove, and, in the city of London, 
in cases of fires (see Coroner). Formerly the term was applied 
to many formal and official inquiries for fixing prices, c'tc. 

INQUISITION, THE (Lat. inquisitio, an inquiry), the name 
given to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction dealing both in the middle 
ages and in modern times with the detection aiKl 
punishment of heretics and all persons guilty of any meat of 
offence against Catholic orthodoxy. It is incorrect hetony 
to say that the Inquisition made its ap]>earance inttus 
in the 13th century complete in all its principles and 
organs. It was the result of, or rather one step in, 
a process of evolution, the beginnings of whidl are to 
be traced back to the origins of Christianity. St Paul (i Tinu 
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i. 2o) “ delivered unto Satan ” Hymenacus and Alexander, 
“ that they might learn not to blaspheme.” The penalty ol 
death by stoning inflicted by the book of Deuteronomy upon 
those who deserted the true faith (Deut. xiii. 6-9, xvii. 1-6) is 
thus reduced to a purely spiritual excommunication. During 
the first three centuries of the Church there is no trace of any 
persecution, and the earlier Fathers, especially Origen and 
Lactantius, reject the idea of it. Constantine, by the edict 
of Milan (313), inaugurated an era of official tolerance, but from 
the time of Valentinian I. and Theodosius 1 . onwards, laws against 
heretics began to appear, and increased with astonishing regularity 
and rapidity. We can count sixty -eight distributed over 
fifty-two years ; heretics are subjected to exile or confiscation, 
disf)ualified from inheriting property, and even, in the ca.se 
of a iew groups of Manichaeans and Donatists, condemned to 
death ; but it should be noticed that these penalties apply only 
to the outward manifestations of heresy, and not, as in the middle 
ages, to crimes of conscience. Within the Church, 
Opinions Optatus alone {Dc schismate J)ona(is'iariim, lib. iii. 

^Fathers. iii-) approved of this violent repression of the 

Donatist heresy ; St Augustine only admitted a 
temperaia seven tas\ such as scourging, fines or exile, and at the 
end of the 4th century' the ('ondemnation of the Spanish heretic 
Priscillian, who was put to death in 385 by order ol the emperor 
Maximus, gave rise to a keen controversy. St Martin of Tours, 
St Ambrose and St Leo vigorously attacked the Spanish bishops 
who had obtained the condemnation of Priscillian. St John 
(dirysostom considered that a heretic should be deprived of the 
liberty of speech and that assemblies organized by heretics 
should be dissolved, but declared that “ to put a heretic to death 
would be to introduce upon earth an inexpiable crime.” From 
In the century the heterodox, with the 

early exception of the Manichaean sects in certain places. 

Middle were hardly subjected to persecution. They were, 

moreover, rare and generally isolated, for groups 
of sectaries only began to appear to any extent at the 
time of the earliest appearances of Catharism. However, at 
the end of the loth century, the disciples of Vilgard, a heretic 
of Ravenna, were destroyed in Italy and Sardinia, according 
to Glaber, ferro ei tneendio, probably by assimilation to the 
Manichaeans. Perhaps this was the precedent for the punish- 
ment of the thirteen Cathari who were burnt at Orleans in 1022 
by order of King Robert, a sentence which has been commonly 
quoted as the first action of the secular arm ” (or lay power) 
against heresy in the West during the middle ages. However 
that may be, after 1022 there were numerous cases of the execu- 
tion of heretics, either by burning or strangling, in France, Italy, 
the Empire and England. Up till about 1200 it is not quite 
easy to determine what pari was taken by the Church and its 
bishops and doctors in this series of executions. At Orleans 
the people, supported by the Oown, were responsible for the 
death of the heretics ; the historians give only the faintest indica- 
tions of any direct intervention of the clergy, except perhaps for 
the examination of doctrine. At Goslar (1051-1052) the pro- 
ceedings were the same. At Asti (1034) the bishop’s name 
appears side by side with those of the other lords who attacked 
the Cathari, but it seems clear that it was not he who had the chief 
voice in their execution ; at Milan, it was again the civil magis- 
trates, and this time against the wish of the archbishop — who 
gave the heretics the choice between the adoration of the cross 
and death. At Soissons ( 1 1 14) the mob, distrusting the weakness 
of the clergy, took advantage of their bishop’s absence to burn 
heretics at the stake. It was also the mob w'ho, infuriated at 
seeing him destroy and burn crosses, burnt the heresiarch Peter 
of Bruis {c. 1140). At Liege (1144) the bishop saved from the 
flames certain persons whom the faithful were attempting to 
burn. At Cologne (1163) the archbishop was less successful, 
and the mob put the heretics to death without even a trial. 
The condemnation of Arnold of Brescia was entirely political, 
though he was denounced as a heretic to the secular arm by 
Bernard of Clairvaux, and his execution was the act of the prefect 
of Rome (1155). At V6zelay, on the contrary (1167), the 


heretics were burnt after ecclesiastical judgment had been 
pronounced by the abbot and several bishops. From 1183 
1206 Hugh, bishop of Auxerre, took upon himself the discre- 
tionaiy^ power of exiling, dispossessing or burning heretics, 
while about the same time William of the White Hands, arch- 
bishop of Reims, in concert with Philip, count of Flanders, 
stamped out heresy from his diocese by fire. There was a 
similar unanimity between the lay and ecclesiastical authorities 
in the famous condemnation of the disciples of Amalric of Bona, 
who were burnt at Paris in 1209 by order of Philip Augustus 
after an ecclesiastical inquiry and judgment. The theory in 
these matters was at first as uncertain as the practice ; 
in the nth century one bishop onl> , Theodwin of 
Li^ge (d. 1075), affirms the necessity for the punishment views 
of heretics by the secular arm (1050). His predecessor, as to the 
Wazo, bishop of Li^ge from 1041 to 1044, had expressly punish- 
condemned any capital punishment and advised the 
bishop of Chalons to resort to peaceful conversion. 

In the 12th century Peter the Cantor^ protested against the 
death penalty, admitting at the most imprisonment. It was 
imprisonment again, or exile, but not death, which the German 
abbot Gerhoh of Reichersperg (1093-1169) demanded in the 
case of Arnold of Brescia, and in dealing with the heretics of 
Cologne, St Bernard, who cannot be accused of leniency where 
heterodoxy was concerned, recommended pacific refutation, 
followed by excommunication or prison, but never the death 
penalty (see Bernard, St, of Clairvaux). In the councils, too, 
it is clear that the appeal to the secular arm was 
equally guarded : at Reims (1049) excommunication 
alone is decreed against heretics ; and when, as at councils, 
Toulouse (1119) and the Lateran council (1139), it 
is laid down that heretics, in addition to excommunication, 
should be dealt with per potentates exteras, or when, as at the 
council of Reims (1148), the secular princes are forbidden to 
support or harbour heretics, there is never any suggestion of 
capital punishment. But it must be noticed that Irom the 
opening years of the 12th century date the beginnings /„fiuence 
of a decided evolution in the canon law, continuing up o/thv 
to the time of Innocent III., which substituted for Canon 
arbitrary decisions according to circumstances an 
organized and particularized legislation, in which judgment was 
given secundum canonicas el legtlimas sanctiones. Anselm oi 
Lucca and the Panormia attributed to Ivo of Chartres reproduced 
word for word under the rubric De edicto imperatnrum in dampna- 
tionem haereticoriim , law 5 of the title De hercticis of Justinian’s 
code, which pronounces the sentence of death against the 
Manichaeans ; and we should remember that the Cathari, and 
in general all heretics in the West in the nth and 12th centuries 
were considered by contemporary theologians as Manichaeans. 
Gratian in the Decretum proclaims the views of St Augustine 
(exile and fines). Certain of his commentators (-’‘^ pars Cans. 
xxiii.), and notably Rufinus Johannes Teutonicus, and the 
anonymous glossator (in Uguccio’s Great Summa of 7-^^ 
the Decretum) declare that impenitent heretics may, Council 
or even should, be punished by death. As early as uf Tours, 
1 163, the council of Tours suggested to the ecclesiastical 
authorities definite penalties to be inflicted on heretics, namely, 
imprisonment and loss of all their property. Pope Alexander 
III., who had attended the council of Tours of 1 163, re- n^tinuion 
newed at the Lateran council (1179) the decisions which ot the 
had already been made with regard to the heterodox Procedure 
in the south of France, and at Verona in >1^4 
Pope Lucius III., in concert with the emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, took still more severe measures : Bmperor 
obstinate heretics were to be excommunicated, and ^f^tterick 
then handed over to the secular arm, which would 
inflict a suitable penalty. The emperor, on his side, laid them 
under the imperial ban (exile, confiscation, demolition of 
their houses, inlamia, loss of civil rights, disqualification from 

^ Pierre de BeauvoisLs (?), choir-master (grand-chantre) of the 
university of Paris (1184), bishop of Tournai (1191), of Paris (1196) ; 
died as a Cistercian in 1 197. He was beatified. 
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public offices, &c.). The usage, then, was already quite clear ; 
but the death penalty had not as yet been demanded or inflicted. 

Possibly it was Count Raymond V. oi Toulouse, 
penalty!^ in whose territories heretics abounded, who in 
1194 enacted a law threatening them with the 
penalty of death ; but the authenticity of this act has been 
questioned. It was more probably Peter 11 . of Aragon who 
was the first to decree, in 1197, the punishment of death by 
burning against the heretics who should not have left his kingdom 
within a given time. But it was Innocent III, who gave the 
most powerful impetus to the anti-heretical movement 
Innocent secular world by his frequent exhortations 

(beginning in 1198) to the secular princes (letters of 
March 25th, 1199, and September 22nd, 1207). As a jurist he 
henceforward assimilated the crime of high treason against God 
to that of high treason against temporal rulers, and admitted 
all the terrible consequences of this assimilation. 

It is therefore incorrect to believe that the Inquisition arose 
out of, and at the time of, the crusade against the Albigenses. 

These executions en masse certainly created a definitive 
precedent for violent repression, but there was still 
Crusade, no regular organization : the council of Toulouse, 
Noregu- held in November 1229 by the Roman legate after the 
\%is!tion peace, attempted to organize one, and 

constituted itself the tribunal. But the procedure was 
still uncertain ; in the north, from 1200 to 1222, at Pans (execu- 
tion of the disciples of Amalric of Hena), at Strassburg, fambrai, 
Troyes and Bcsan(;'nn executions took place, after trials in which 
the bishops were the judges, the exercise of the secular power 
being based on vague phrases in the decrees of Louis VI II. 
(that heretics be punished animadversionc debita), or in those 
of Louis IX., ordering hi.s haillts or barons to do to them quod 
debabujtf. The emperor Frederick II. defined his jurisprudence 
more clearly : from 1220 to 1239, supported by Pope 
Emperor Honorius IIL, and above all by Gregory IX., he 
Frederick established against the heretics of the Empire in 
general a legislation in which the penalties of death, 
banishment and confiscation of property were formulated so 
clearly as to be henceforth incontestable. Gregory IX. felt his 
Gregory and also that of the Dominican Guala, 

IX. creates bishop of Brescia, who had subjected his episcopal 
the man- town to the full rigour of the imperial laws. The pope 
no longer hesitated as to the principle or the degree 
qu 8 o . repression ; but introduced new methods of inquiry 
and judgment : he created out of the material furnished 
him by the mendicant orders, and especially the Dominicans, 
who were more disciplined than the rest and better theologians, 
TheDomi monastic inquisition, which was more elastic, 
nlcans.^ ” constant in its activities and more numerous 

than the inquisition by legate, and better disciplined 
than the episcopal inquisition. In November 1232 the Dominican 
Alberic went round Lombardy with the title of Inquisitor 
hacreticac pravitatis. In 1231 a similar commission was given 
to the Dominicans of Friesach and to the terrible Conrad of 
Marburg, whose zeal in Germany even exceeded the pope's 
wishes. In 1233 Gregor>' IX. addressed a letter to the bishops 
in the south of France, in which he announced his intention of 
employing the preaching friars in future for the discovery and 
repre.ssion of heresy. 

The inquisition was now regularly instituted, but its juris- 
prudence was elaborated by successive additions or limitations, 
by the force of custom and the detailed prescriptions 
added by the papal constitutions. The pope’s com- 
quJsitiott, missioners “ in the matter of heresy ” at first travelled 
from place to place. On arriving in a district they 
addressed its inhabitants, called upon them to confess, if they 
were heretics, or to denounce those whom they knew to be 
heretics : a “ time of grace ” was opened, during which those 
who freely confessed were dispensed from all penalties, or only 
given a secret and vfery light penance ; while those whose 
heresy had been openly manifested were exempted from the 
penalties of death and perpetual imprisonment. But this time 


could not exceed one month. After that began the inquisition. 
As soon as their mission was at an end, and heresy was considered 
to be stamped out, the inquisitors left the country. Later, 
inquisitorial districts were formed. The seat of the 
Inquisition in each district was the monastery of 
the order (Dominican or Franciscan) to which the dietrieu, 
inquisitors for that part belonged. There was never 
any special court or prison : the murus (prison) was lent to the 
Inquisition by the ecclesiastical or secular authorities. The 
maintenance of the prisoners and the duty of providing the 
prison fell in principle upon the bishops (council of Toulouse, 
1229), but they tried to evade it. The kings of France, and in 
particular Louis VIII., granted subsidies to ^^^rhelnquh 
inquisitors. For each district the inquisitors were siton and 
chosen by the provincials of their order, approved tbeir 
or rejected by the pope, and removable by him only. 

Their discretionary powers were absolute. They 
conducted their interrogations before two persons (laymen or 
ecclesiastics) and only pronounced their sentence after consulta- 
tion with leading men in the district (communirato bonorum 
7nrorum constho). This was the only protection for the accused. 
It was in vain that the civil law>^ers tried to prove that the 
secular authorities had a right to .see the documents bearing on 
the case ; the Inquisition always succeeded in setting aside the.se 
claims. The share taken in the proceedings by the bishops, the 
accused or their representatives, though admitted in principle, 
was as a rule merely illusory. The Inquisition had in addition 
to these honi viri certain other lay assistant officials, its sworn 
notaries, messengers and familiars, all of whom were closely 
bound to it. 

Bernard Guy (Bernardus Guidonis),' one of the earliest and 
most complete exponents of the theory of the Inquisition, 
admits distinctly that in its procedure midta sunt procedure 
spfcialia. The procedure was secret and in the of the 
highest degree arbitrary, proceeding sine strepitu et ladutet- 
figura judicii, its object being to ascertain not so 
much particular offences as tendencies : the murderers of the 
inquisitor Peter Martyr 2 were tried, not as assassins, but as 
guilty of heresy and adversaries of the Inquisition ; and on the 
other hand, external acts of piety and verbal professions of faith 
were held of no value. Moreover the Inquisition was not bound 
by the ordinary rules of procedure in its inquiries : the accused 
was surprised by a sudden summons, and as a rule imprisoned 
on sirspicion. All the accused were presumed to be guilty, the 
judge being at the same time the accuser. Absence was naturally 
considered as contumacy, and only increased the presumption 
of guilt by seeming to admit it. The accused had the right to 
demand a written account of the offences attributed to him 
{capitula accusationis)^ but the names of the witnesses were 
withheld from him (Innocent IV. ; bulls Cum negocium and 
Licet sicut accepimus), he did not know who had denounced him, 
nor what weight was attached by the judges to the denunciations 
made against him. 'I'he utmost that was allowed him was the 
un.satisfactory privilege of the recusationes divinatrices , i.e. at 
his first examination he was asked for the names of any enemies 
of whom he knew, and the causes of their enmity. Heretics or 
persons deprived of civil rights (infames) were admitted as 
witnesses in cases of heresy. Women, children or slaves could 
be witnesses for the prosecution, but not for the defence, and 
cases are even to be found in which the witnesses were only ten 
years of age. Langhino Ugolini states that a witness who should 
retract his hostile evidence should be punished for false witness, 
but that his evidence should be retained, and have its full effect 
on the sentence. No witness might refuse to give evidence, 
under pain of being considered guilty of heresy. The prosecution 
went on in the utmost secrecy. The accused swore that he 
would tell the whole truth, and was bound to denounce all those 

^ He was born c. 1261, was a Dominican at Limoges in 1279, succes- 
.sively prior of Albi (1294), Carcassonne (1297), Castres (1301) and 
Limoges (1305), inquisitor at Toulouse (1307), bishop of Tuy (1323) 
and of Loddve (1325). He died in 1331. 

* Peter, a Dominican, born at Verona, was murdered near Milan 
in 1252 and canonized in 1253. 
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who were partners of his heresy, or whom he knew or suspected 
to be heretics. If he confessed, and denounced his accomplices, 
relatives or friends, he was “ reconciled ” with the Church, and 
had to suffer only the humiliating penalties prescribed by the 
canon law. If further examination proved necessary, it was 
continued by various methods, Bernardus Guidonis enumerates 
many ways oi obtaining confessions, sometimes by 
tortuL of moral subterfuges, but sometimes also by a 

** process of weakening the physical strength. And us 

a last expedient torture was re.sorted to.. The Church w'as 
originally opposed to torture, and the canon law did not admit 
confessions extorted by that mciins ; but by the bull Ad extn- 
punda (1252) Innocent IV. approved its use for the discovery 
of heresy, and Urban IV. confirmed this usage, which had its 
origin in secular legislation (cf. the Veronese Code of 1228, and 
Sicilian ('onstitution of Frederick 11. in 1331). In 1312 excessive 
cruelty had to be suppressed by the council of Vienna. Canonic- 
all)' the torture could only be applied once, but it might bo 
“continued.” The next kep was the torture of witnesses, 
a practice which was loft to the discretion of the inquisitors. 
Moreover, all confessions or depositions extorted in the torture- 
chamber had subsequently to be “ freely ” confirmed. The 
confession was always considered as voluntary. T’he procedure 
was of course not litigious ; any lawyer defending the accused 
would have been held guilty of heresy. I'he inquiry might last 
a long time, for it was interrupted or resumed according to the 
discretion of the judges, who disposed matters so as to obtain 
as many confessions or denunciations as possible. After the 
different phases of the examination, the accused were divided 
into two categories : (i) those v/ho had confessed and abjured, 
(3) those who had not confessed and were consequently convicted 
of heresy. There was a third class, by no means the least 
numerous, namely, those who having previously ainfessed 
and abjured had relapsed into error. Next came the moment 
of the sentence : ” there was never any case of an acquittal 
pure and simple ” (H. C. Lea). The formula for full and complete 
acquittal given by Bt rnardus Guidonis in his Practica, should, 
he .says, never or very rarely be employed. The sentences were 
solemnly pronounced on a Sunday, in a church or public place, 
in the presence of the inquisitors, their auxiliaries, the 
hisheps, the secular magistrates and the people. 
This was the set mo generdts (sec Auto da fk). The 
accused who had confessed were reconciled, and the penalties 
were then pronounced ; these were, in order of severity, 
penances, fasting, prayers, pilgrimages (Palestine, St James of 
Compostella, Canterbury, &c.), public scourging, the compulsory 
wearing on the breast or back of crosses of yellow felt sewn 
on to the clothes or sometimes of tongues of rod, letters, Arc. 
These were the poeme confusihiles (humiliating). The inquisitors 
eventually acquired the right of inflicting fines at discretion. In 
1244 and 1351 Innocent IV. reproved them for their exactions. 
All these minor penalties could be commuted for payments in 
money in the same way ns absolution from the crusader's vow, 
and the council of Vienna tried to put an end to these extortions. 
Beyond these minor penalties came the severer ones of imprison- 
ment for a period of time, perpetual imprisonment and imprison- 
ment of various degrees of severity {murus largus, murus stridns 
vel sirirtismnus). The murus str ictus consisted in the deepest 
dungeon, with single or double fetters, and “ the bread and w'ater 
of affliction ” : but the severity of the prison regime varied very 
much. The murus latgus, especially for a rich prisoner, amounted 
to a fairly mild imprisonment, but the mortality among those 
confined in the murus strictus became so high that Clement V. 
ordered an inquiry to be made into the prison regime in Langue- 
doc, in spite of Bernard Guy’s protest against the investiga- 
tion as likely to diminish the prestige of the inquisitors. After 
the sentences had been pronounced, the obstinate heretics and 
renegades were for the last time called upon to submit and to 
confess and abjure. If they consented, they were received as 
penitents, and condemned on the spot to perpetual imprisonment; 
if they did not consent, they were handed over to the secular 
arm. When the heretic was handed over to the secular arm, 


the agents of the secular power were recommended to punish 
him debita anitmdverstone, and the form of recommending him 
to mercy was gone through. But, as M. Vacandard 
says, “ If the secular judges had thought fit to take ing ovor 
this formula literally, they would soon have been to the 
brought back to a recognition of the true state of 
affairs by excommunication.” In effect, handing over 
to the secular arm was equivalent to a sentence of death, and 
of death by fire. The Dominican Jacob Sprenger, provincial 
of his order in Germany (1494) and inquisitor, docs not hesitate 
to speak of the victims quas incinerari fecimus (“whom we 
I the inquisitors] caused to be burnt to ashes ”). But we must 
accept the conclusions of H. C. Lea and Vacandard that compara- 
tively few people suffered at the stake in the medieval Inquisition. 
Between 1308 and 1323, Bernard Guy, who cannot be accused 
of inactivity, only handed over to the secular arm 42 persons, 
out of 930 who were convicted of heresy. 

From the point of view of jurisprudence of the Inquisition, 
the confiscation of the condemned man’s property by the 
ecclesiastical and secular powers is only the accompani- 
ment to the more .severe penalties of perpetual im- mentby 
prisonment or death ; but from the point of view of conmuM- 
its economic history the importance of the confisca- 
tion is supreme. The practice originated in the Roman 
law, and £vll secular princes had already, in their own interest, 
recognized it as lawful (Frederick Barbaro.ssa, Decree of Verona ; 
Louis VIIL, ordinances of 1226, 1229 ; Louis IX., ordinance 
of 1334 ; Raymond VII. of Toulouse, &c.). In the kingdom 
of France there was a special official, the procureur des encours 
(confiscation in the matter of heresy), whose duty it was to 
collect the personal property of the heretics, and to incorporate 
their landed estates in the royal domain ; in Languedoc crying 
abuses arose, especially under the reign of Alplionse 
of Poitiers. Soon the papacy managed to gain a share 
ot the spoils, even outside the states of the Church, syntem. 
as is shown by the bulls ad axHr panda of Innocent IV. 
and Alexander IV., and henceforward the inquisitors had, in 
varying proportions, a direct interest in these spoliations. In 
Spain this division only applied to the property of the clergy 
and vassals of the Church, but in France, Italy and Germany, 
the property of all those convicted of heresy was shared between 
the lay and ecclesiastical authorities. Venice alone decided 
that all the receipts of the Holy Office should be handed over 
in full to the state. Clement V., in his attempted reform and 
regularization of inquisitorial procedure, endeavoured to reduce 
the confiscations to a fairly reasonable minimum, and in 1337- 
1338 a series of papal inquiries was held into this financial aspect 
of the matter. The Assize of Clarendon, the Constitutions of 
Frederick 11. (1232) and of Count Raymond of 'Ibulouse (123-j) 
had also come to a joint decision with the councils on this 
question. King CliarJes V. of France prevailed upon the papacy 
to abolish this regulation (1378). Confiscation was, indeed, 
most profitable to the secular princes, and there is no doubt 
that the hope of considerable gain was w^t induced many 
princes to uphold the inquisitorial administration, 
especially in the days of the decay of faith, The aadpoiui- 
resistance of the south of France to the Capetian o*Hm- 
monarchs was to a large extent broken owing to the 
decimation of the bourgeoisie by the Inquisition 
and their impoverishment by the extortions of the 
encours. The same was the case in certain of the Italian re- 
publics ; while in districts such as the north of France, where 
heretics were both poor and few and far between, the Inquisition 
did not easily take root, nor did it prove very profitable. These 
confiscations, the importance, of which in the political and 
economic history of the middle ages was first shown fully by 
H. C. Lea, were ‘a constant source of uncertainty in transactions 
of all kinds ; there was, for instance, always a risk in entering 
into a contract in a place where the existence of heretics was 
suspected, since any contract entered into with a heretic was 
void in itself. Nor was there any more security in the trans- 
mission of inheritances for posthumous trials were frequent , 
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the Liher !;cntenHanm inquisitimiis of Bernardus Guidonis 
(1307-1323) records sentences pronounced after death again^ 
89 persons during a period of 15 years. But not only was then- 
property confiscated and their heirs disinherited ; they were 
subject to still further penalties. Frederick II. euct^ed to 
heresy the application of the Roman law disc^ualifying from 
holding office, and even included under its operation the children 
and grandchildren of the guilty man. Alexander IV. and 
Boniface VIII. lightened the severity of this law, and removed 
certain disqualifications, notably in the case of ecclesiastical 
offices and property. 

Among other accessory penalties, we must notice the con- 
demnation of books. There were many precedents for this : 

Constantine had had the Arian writings burnt, 
04^/000/ Theodosius II. and Valentinian III. those of the 
books. Nestorians and Manichaeans, Justinian the Talmud. 

In 1 2 TO were burnt the books of David of Diriaiit and 
the Periphyseon of Aristotle. In 1255 the De perinilis ntms- 
simoYum temporum of William of St Amour ^ was burnt by order 
of Pope Alexander IV., and from 1248 to 1319 was pronounced 
a scries of condemnations of the Talmud. Nicholas Eymerich 
(r. 1320-1399), the Spanish inquisitor, demanded from Pope 
Gregory XI. the condemnation of Raymond T.uHy's books, 
and in 1376 obtained it, but before long the Lullists returned 
into favour with the pope and Eymerich was banished. This 
rebuff suffered by an inquisitor shows bow uncertain the censure 
of books still was, even in a country where in less than two 
centuries’ time it was to become one of the chief spheres of 
inquisitorial acthdty. 

The definite object of the Inquisition was the prosecution of 
heresy ; but its sphere of action was gradually extended by 
the theologians and casuists until sorcery and magic 
ranked with dogmatic heresy. The council of Valence 
(>=4^) dealt with sorcerers as well as sacrilegious per- 
sons, but did not treat them as heretics. Alexander IV. 
went further, declaring that divination and sorcery .should 
only come within the competence of the inquisitor when they 
directly affected the unity or faith of the Oiurch (9th December 
1257 ; cf. bull Quod super jionnullis, loth January 1260). Cases 
of simple sorcery were left to be dealt with by the ordinary 
judges. The distinction was very subtle, but it was not tampered 
with until 1451, at which date Nicholas V. gave the inquisitor 
Hugues Lenoir the cognizance of cases of divination, even when 
the crime did not savour of heresy. In dealing with such a 
subtle question, ^cat variations had naturally arisen in practice, 
and the repression of sorcery was carried on jointly by the 
inquisitors, the bishops and the secular courts. John XXIL, 
in couseqiieni'e of a perfect epidemic of sorcery about 1320, 
handed over to the inquisitors for a time (1320-1333) all cases 
of crimes involving magic ; but this measure was temporary 
and exceptional and only confirms the rule. There were 
various occasions during the middle ages when men’s minds 
iiecame infatuated, and it seemed as if the scourge of magic 
wcTc likely entirely to destroy the Catholic faith ; and during 
such times, morbidly infected with fear and the spirit of persecu- 
tion, the ecclesiastical judges regained all their prestige. One 
of these crises culminated in the affair of the “Vauderie”- 
of Arras (1459), in which twelve unfortunates perished at the 
stake ; and there were similar occurrences at the same period 
in Dauphin^ and Gascony ; of this nature again was the violent 
persecution in the Germanic countries begun by the bull Sttmmis 
desiderantes of Innocent VIII. (5th December 1484), in the 
course of wffiich the two authors of the Malleus inaleficorumy 
the inquisitors Sprengcr and Tnstitoris (Heinrich Kramer), 
distinguished themselves as much by their knowledge of theoreti- 
cal demonology as by their zeal as persecutors. In France 

^ Guillaume de St Amour (d. 1272), named after his birthplace 
in the Jura, was canon of Beauvais and rector of the imiverfnty 
of Paris. He was conspicuous as the mouthpiece of the secular 
clergy ia their attacks on the mendicant orders, the Dominicans in 
particular. 

- The name of vauderic, i.e. the Vaudois or Waldensian heresy, 
had come to be used of witchcraft. 
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the. secular authority was not long in claiming and obtaining 
jurisdiction over sorcerers (parlement of Paris, 1374), and as 
early as 1378 the university of Paris gave judgment in a c^e 
of demoiYology. Those unfortunates who were charged with 
sorcery gained, however, nothing by this change of jurisdiction, 
for they were invariably put to death. 

The inquisitors could not take proceedings against Jews as 
such. They might profess their religion and observe its rites 
without being in a state of heresy ; they were only 7.^^ 
heretics when they attacked the Christian faith or qmMtum 
communit)^ made proselytes, or returned to Judaism •mi tbs 
after being converted. Further, those who practised 
usury were “ suspected of not holding very orthodox doctrine as 
to theft” (Vacandard),and on this account the Inquisition gained 
a hold on them. Pofie Martin V. (6th November 1419) authorized 
inquisitors to take proceedings against usurers. 

But these are merely extensions of competence resulting from 
the works of the casuists ; the Inqui.sition was primarily the 
instrument for the repression of all kinds of breaches Yrsatmeat 
of orthodoxy. Its work in this capacity we will now ot heresy 
describe in outline for each of the great countries of latbe 
medieval Christendom. England, whether before or 
after the establishment of the Inquisition, had but few 
trials for heresy and, particularist in this as in all her religious 
activity, judged them according to her own discipline, without 
asking Romo for laws or special judges. In 1166, a 
few heretics having been apprehended, Henry 11 . called 
a council at Oxford and summoned them to appear before it ; 
they all confessed, and were condemned to be scourged, laranded 
on the face with the mark of a key, and expelled from the country, 
and by the 2jst article of the Assize of Clarendon the king 
forbade any one to harliour on their lands or in the house any 
” of that sect of renegades who had been excommunicated at 
Oxford.” Anyone offending against this law was to be “at 
the king’s mercy ” and his house was to be “ carried outside the 
town and burnt.” The sheriffs were obliged to swear observance 
of this law and to require a similar oath from all barons’ stewards, 
knights and free tenants. This was the first civil law against 
heresy since the end of the Roman empire, and preceded the 
famous rescripts of Frederick 11 . against sectaries in the 13th 
century. It should, however, be noted that the political acts 
of Henry II. and Frederick II. drew down the most explicit 
condemnation of the church. Orthodoxy remained almost 
unimpaired in England up till the time of Wycliffe. Apparently 
neither the Catharist, Waldensian nor Pantheistic hcrc-sies 
gained any footing in Great Britain. The affair of the Templars 
in France, which was quite f)olitical, was repeated in England : 
Clement V. having ordered their arrest, Edward II., after much 
hesitation, gave orders to the sheriffs to execute it and then 
decided that the ecdesiasticcU law should be applied. The papal 
inquisitors sent to England met with a bad reception, and the 
pope was obliged to forbid them to use torture, which was contrary 
to the laws of the kingdom. It was found impossible to establish 
the Templars’ guilt and only canonical penalties were inflicted 
on them. The rising of the l^llards having alarmed both the 
church and the state, the article De haeretico camburendo was 
established by .statute in 1401, and gained a melancholy notoriety 
during the religbus struggles of the i6th century ; it seems to 
have been not so much a mea.sm-e for the safeguarding of dogma 
as a violent assertion of the secular absolutism. It was not 
till 1676 that Charles II. caused it to be abrogated, and obtained 
a deci^n that in cases of atheism, blasphemy, heresy, .schism 
and other religious offences, the ecclesiastical courts should be 
confined to the penalties of excommunication, removal from 
office, degradation and other ecclesiastical means of censure, 
to the exclusion of the death penalty. Scotland was much 
later than England in giving up persecution and blood- Scotland 
shed ; and so late as 1687 a student of medicine aged * 
eighteen and named Hikenhcad was accused of heresy and* 
hanged at Edinburgh. In Ireland Richard de Lederede or 
I.«edred, a Franciscan and bishop of Ossory, in 1324 prosecuted 
on suspicion of heresy and for sorcery a certain Dame Alice 
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Kettle or Kyteler and her accomplices, Petronilla of Meath and 
her daughter Bassilla, who were accused of holding “ nightly 
*’ conference with a spirit called Robert Artisson, to 
irtiMua. sacrificed in the high way nine red cocks 

and nine peacocks’ eyes.” The lady had powerful connexions, 
and her brother-in-law, Arnold le Powre, seneschal of Kilkenny, 
even went so far as to imprison the bishop. ^ 

refusal of the secular authorities to co-operate witli him, the bishop 
was strong enough to force them in 3325 
accused. Dame Kettle herself, 
to appear at Dublin before the dean of J -p 1 j 
with^SJTassistanw of some of the nobles to England. Mean- 
while the bishop, who had attemptwl to involve Arnold Je Eowre 
in the same charge, U-came involved m ,a qonrrtd wiUi he 
adni/n/strators of the English government in Ireland ; counter 
churf^os were brought against him, he was excommunicated 
by his metropolitan, Alexander de Bicknor, archbishop of 
Dublin ; and in defiance of the king’s commands, after pub- 
lishing counter charges against the archbishop, he appealed to 
Rome and left the country. In 1335 Benedict Xll. wrote to 
Mward 111. deploring the absence of any inquisition in the 
king s dominions, and exhorting him to lend the aid of the secular 
arm in repressing heresy. Archbishop Alexander, who in iu7 
was denounced as an abettor of heresy, died in 1349, and his 
successor was (irdered to chastise those heretics who had taken 
refuge in the diocese from Richard de Lederede’s violence, and 
whom his predecessor had protected. Finally, in 1354, Richard 
de Lederede himself was allowed to return to his diocese, where 
his zeal for persecution does not, however, seem to have found 
much further scope, lie died in 1360. 

The scene of the activities of the monastic Inquisition in France 
lay chiefly in the south. The repression of the Albigensian 
Pwee heresy (see At.ukienses) went on even when its 
importance had quite <lisappeared. 'l*hc chronicle 
of the inquisitor Guilhem J’elhisso (d. 1268) shows us the most 
tragic episodes of the reign oi terror which wasted Languedoc 
for a century. Guillaume Arnaud, Peter Celia, Bernard of 
Caux, 3^3Ln de St Pierre, Nicholas of Abbeville, Foulques de 
St Georges, were the chief of the inquisitors who played the part 
ol absolute dictators, burning at the stake, attacking both the 
living and the dead, confiscating their property and land, and 
enclosing the inhabitants both of the towns and the country 
in a network of suspicion and denunciation. The secular 
authorities were of the utmost assistance to them in this task ; 
owing to the confiscations, the crown had too direct an interest 
in the success of the inquisitorial trials not to connive at all their 
abuses. Under the regency of Alphon.se of Poitiers Languedoc 
was regularly laid under contribution by the procureur des 
encours. There were frequent attempts at retaliation, directed 
for the most part against the inquisitors, and isolated attacks 
were made on Dominicans. In 1234-1235 there were regular 
risings of the people at Albi and Narbonne, which forced the 
inquisitors to retreat. In 1235 the inquisitors were driven out 
of Toulouse. These risings were followed by terrible measures 
of repression, which, in turn, led to violent outbreaks on the part 
of the relatives, friends or compatriots of the sufferers. During 
the night of the 28th or 29th of May 1242 the inquisitors and 
their agents were massacred at the castle of Avignonet. This 
massacre led to a persecution which went on without opposition 
and almost without a lull for nearly fifty years. At the beginning 
of the 14th century the terrified people found a defender 
in the heroic Franciscan Bernard D^licieux. For a moment 
King Philip the Fair and Pope Clement V. seemed to interest 
themselves in the misfortunes of Languedoc, and the king of 
France sent down reformers ; but they had no effect, their 
activity being restrained by the king himself, who was alarmed 
at a separatist movement which was arising in Languedoc. 
The work of repression which followed this moment of hope was 
carried out, between 1308 and 1323, by the inquisitor Bernard 
Guy, and completed the destruction of the Catharist heresy, 
the appearances of which after the middle of the 14th century 
became less and less frequent. Other heretics, for a time at least, 


took their place, namely the Spirituals, who hud developed 
out of a branch of the Franciscans, and were remotely disciples 
of Joachim, abbot of Floris and whom ^cir rigid rule 
of absolute poverty led, by a rcactwn against the cupidity of 
the ordinary ecclesiastics, to repudiate any hierarchy and to 
uphold the doctrines of Peter John de Oliva against the word 
of the pope. On the 17th of February 1317 John XXII. con- 
demned all these irregular followers of St Francis, '' fraiicelli, 
fratres de paupere vita, bitochi or beghini,** and the Inquisition of 
Languedoc was at once set in motion against them. Four 
spmtuales were burnt at Marseilles in 1318, and soon the persecu- 
tion was extended to the Franciscan beguins or tertiarii, many 
people being burnt about 1320 at Narbonne, Lunel, Beziers, 
^^sonne, &c. The persecution stopped for lack of an object, 
tor the small groups of beguins were soon destroyed, and those 
01 the Sptrituales who were not sent to the stake or to prison 
were compelled by the papacy to enter other orders than the 
Franciscan. The Waldenses {q. v.) were more difficult to destroy : 
ongmally less dangerous to the church than the Cathari, they 
resisted longer, and their dispersal in scattered communities 
aided their long resistance. 

In the north of France the workings of the Inquisition were 
very intermittent ; for there were fewer heretics there than in 
the south, and as they were poorer, there was less zeal on the 
part of the secular arm to persecute them. At its outset, how- 
ever, the Inquisition in the north of France was marked by a 
series of melancholy events ; the inquisitor Robert le Bougre, 
formerly a Catharist, spent six years ( 1 233-1 239) in going tlirough 
the Nivernais, Burgundy, Flanders and Champagne, burning 
at the stake in every place unfortunates whom he condemned 
without a judgment, supported as he was by the ecclesiastical 
authorities and by princes such as Theobald of (!hampagne. 
The pope was forced to put a check on his zeal, and, after an 
inquiry, condemned him to imprisonment for life. IVe know 
that there were inquisitors settled in ile de France, Orleanais, 
Tourainc, Lorraine and Burgundy during the 12th century, 
but we know next to nothing of w'hat they did. In the 14th 
century, the Flemish and German heresies of the Yrce Spirit 
made their appearance in Prance ; in 3310 a heretic named 
Marguerite Porette was burnt at J^aris, and in 1373 another 
named Jeanne Dauhenton, both of whom seem to have professed 
a kind of rudimentary pantheism, the latter being the head of 
a sect called the 'Jurlupins. The 'J'urlupins reappeared in 1421 
at Arras and Douai and were persecuted in a similar way. But 
in the 15th century, with the exception of a few condemnations 
aimed against the Hussites, the Inquisition acted hut feebly 
against heresy, which, as in the famous case of the “ Vauderie ” 
of Arras, was often nothing hut fairly ordinary sorcery. 

From the middle of the 14th century^ onw'ard, the parlement 
had taken upon itself the right of hearing appeals from persons 
sentenced by the Inquisition. And the University again, by 
its faculty of theology, escaped the jurisdiction of the Inquisition. 
It was these two great bodies which at the time of the Re- 
formation took the place of the Inquisition in dealing with 
heresy. 

In Italy heresy not infrequently took on a social or political 
character ; it was sometimes almost indistinguishable from the 
opposition of the Ghibellines or the communalist 
spirit of independence. Lombardy, besides a number 
of Cathari, contained a certain number of vaguely-defined sects 
against whom the efforts of the Apostolic Visitors sent by 
Innocent III. were not of much effect. From the ver}' earliest 
days of the Inquisition, John of Vicenza, Roland of Cremona 
and Rassiero Sacchoni directed their persecutions against 
Lombardy, and especially against Milan. St Peter Martyr, 
who was conspicuous for his bigoted violence, was assassinated 
in 1252. On the 20th of March 1256 Alexander IV. ordered the 
provincial of the friar preachers of Lombardy to increase the 
number of inquisitors in that province from four to eight. At 
Florence both heresy and Ghibellinism were alike crushed by 
the terrible severities of Fra Ruggieri, and indulgences were 
promised to all who should aid in the extinction of heresy in 
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Tuscany. Certain districts revolted agai^t this violence, 
which threatened to devastate Italy as it had devastated 
Provence ; in 1277 Fra Corrado Pagano was killed on an expedi- 
tion against the heretics of the Vattelline, and two years after 
the people ^ Parma rose against the inquisitors. Besides, 
this reign of terror only raised to a furious pitch ^e passionate 
and independent piety of the Italian peoples. The body of a 
heretic, Armanno Ponzilupo, who was killed at Ferrara in 1269, 
was venerated by the people, and his mediation was even 
invoked, until the Inquisition had to suppress this cult. But 
it had a harder struggle against the successes of Gerard Legarelli, 
and especially Dolcino (see Apostolici), which only came to an 
end after a long and difficult trial of the adepts of the Messianist 
sect of Guglielma, some of whom belonged to the noble families 
of Lombardy. Up till the beginning of the 14th century, how- 
ever, the power of the Inquisition steadily increased, and at 
this period Zanghino Ugolini appeared as the most skilful 
exponent of its theory and procedure. About the same time 
Charles of Anjou introduced the Inquisition into the Two Sicilies, 
but it could rarely effect anything there ; the religious cohesion 
of the country was weak, and refugees were sure of safe hiding, 
both Waldenses and Fraticelli being frequently harboured 
there. When Sicily passed into the hands of Peter III. of 
Aragon, moreover, it came into a position of open hostility 
to the Holy See and became a refuge for heretics. 

Venice always preserved its autonomy as regards the repression 
of heresy ; she was perfectly orthodox, but remained entirely 
independent of Rome ; Innocent TV. sent inquisitors there, but 
the heretics continued actually to be subject to the secular 
tribunals. In 1288 a compromise was arrived at, and the papal 
Inquisition was admitted into the republic, but only on con- 
dition that it should remain under the contrf)! of the secular 
power ; thus there was established a mixed regime which sur- 
vived till the last days of the Venetian state. In Savoy the 
Inquisition constantly carried on severe measures against the 
Waldenses of the Alps. During the 14th and 15th centuries 
there was an uninterrupted succession of trials. 

As regards the papal states, “ it was in the nature of things 
that, by a confusion of the two personages, the pope should 
consider all opposition to him qua Italian prince as 
VtVhe resistance offered to the head of the church, i.e, to the 
Cbunh. church ” (Ch. V, Langlois). The Colonna had a personal 
animosity against the Gaetani ; therefore Boniface 
VIII., a Gaetano, declared the Colonna to be heretics. Rienzi was 
accused of heresy for having questioned the temporal sovereignty 
of the pope at Rome. The Venetians, who in i,'^o9 opposed the 
annexation of Ferrara by Clement V. to the detriment of the 
house of Este, were proclaimed heretics and placed under the 
ban of Christendom. Savonarola was attacked because he 
interfered with the policy of Alexander VI. at Florence. It 
was this same desire for the hegemony of Italy which inspired 
the attitude of the popes throughout the middle ages, causing 
them to excommunicate, apparently without reason so far 
as doctrine was concerned the Visconti of Milan, the Della 
Scala of Verona, the Maffredi of Faenza, &c., and prompting 
them to lay under an interdict or preach a crusade against 
certain rebellious great towns (Clement V. against Venice, 
John XXII. against Milan). Further, in each of the great 
cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, the papal party directed the 
local inquisition, and this power was rarely abused. 

In Germany heresies, especially of a mystical character, were 
numerous in the middle ages ; some of them affected the mass 
of the people, and led to religious and social movements 

ormatty. importance. The repression of heresy went 

on by fits and starts, and the Inquisition was never exercised 
so regularly in the Germanic as in certain of the Latin countries. 
At the outset of the 13th century persecutions of the Waldenses 
and Ortlibarii (followers of Ortlieb of Strassburg, c. 1200) took 
place at Strassburg ; measures were taken locally until, in 
1231, Gregory IX. issued definite instructions to the German 
prelates with a view to a regular repression of heresy, and gave 
full powers to execute them to Conrad of Marburg. Certain 
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nobles having offered him resistance, he preached a crusade 
against them, but died by the hand of an assassin. The council 
01 Mainz (April 1234) dealt gently with CoonuTs murderezs^ 
but severely with the false witnesses whom he had empk^ed 
Shortly before (February 1234), the diet of Frankfbit 4 uid 
decided, in spite of the pope’s injunctions, that dhe destviiGtiofi 
of heresy should be entrusted to the ordinaxy magistrates; And 
besides, thanks to the struggle between the Ensure and die 
papacy, the German prelates always limited the prerogatives 
of the pap>al Inquisition. Again, by the municipal laws of the 
north (Sachsenspiegel) the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the matter 
of heresy was very much limited, while the Schwabenspiegel 
(municipal laws for southern Germany) does not seem to be aware 
of the existence of any inquisitional jurisdiction or procedure. 
When in the 14th century communities of Beghards developed 
with extraordinary rapidity, it was the episcopal authority, 
both at Cologne and Strassburg, which undertook to deal with 
these groups of sectaries, and at the very height of the conflict 
between the Empire and the papacy. Marsilius of Padua, the 
theoretical exponent of the imperial rights, attributes to the 
secular judge the right and obligation to punish heresy, the 
priest’s role being merely advisory. In 1353 Innocent VI. tried 
to implant the papal Inquisition in Germany once for all ; its 
.success was but short, and Urlmn V.’s attempt in 1362 succeeded 
little better, in spite of the fact that Charles IV. (edicts of 
Lucca, June 1369) gave him the support of the secular power, 
'rewards 1372, however, Gregory XI. succeeded in regularizing 
the exercise of the powers of the papal inquisitors on German 
soil ; and the latter, notably Kerlinger, Hetstede, &c., set to 
work to destroy the communities of the Beghards, to burn their 
books, to close those beguinages which were under suspicion, 
and to check by more or less violent means mystical epidemics 
such as those of the “ flagellants,” “ dancers,” &c. But these 
measures provoked angry protests from the people, the secular 
magistrates and even the bishops, so that Gregory XL, perceiving 
that he was face to face with the popular party, invited the 
bishops to control the inquiries of his own envoys. At the end 
! of the 15th centur)’ the two inquisitions were acting con- 
currently. 

In Bohemia and the provinces subject to it the Waldenses 
had found their chosen country, and by the middle of the 13th 
century their propaganda was very flourishing. In 
1245 Innocent IV. ordered the bishops to prosecute 
them with^the aid of the secular arm, and in 1257, at the request 
of King Premysl Ottokar II., Alexander IV. introduced the 
Inquisition into Bohemia. But from this date till 1335 inquisi- 
torial missions succeeded one another without effecting any 
sensible diminution in the material and moral strength of the 
heresy. The Waldenses had been joined by other sectaries, the 
Luciferani, and especially the Brethren of the Free Spirit. It 
was in vain that the bishops of Bohemia and Silesia carried 
on during the second half of the 14th century an active campaign 
against heresy ; the spirit of criticism which had arisen with 
regard to the morals, and even to the dogmas of the church, was 
already preparing the way for Hussitism. 

In the regions east of the Adriatic, Catharism, the first com- 
munities of which had very probably settled here, was supreme in 
the time of Innocent III. and Honorius III. The first 
Dominicans who established themselves in these parts ^Balkan 
had much to suffer from the aggression of those very statam. 
heretics whom they had come to convert. Gregory XL, 
implacable in his persecution of Catharism, preached a crusade 
against them in 1234, and Bosnia was laid waste by fire and 
sword. But in spite of these violent measures Catharism only 
gained strength in the churches of Bulgaria, Rumania, Slavonia 
and Dalmatia. In 1298 Boniface VIII. tried to organize the 
Inquisition there, but the project remained fruitless. The 
attempt was revived in 1323 by John XXII. with doubtful 
.success. The persecutions undertaken in the 14th and 15th 
centuries merely resulted in binding the Cathari to the invading 
Turks, with whom they found more tolerance than with the 
Slav princes converted to Roman orthodoxy. 
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In Spain the papal Inquisition could gain no solid footing 
in the middle ages. Spain had been, in turn or simultaneously, 
Arian under the Visigoths, Catholic under the Hispano- 
spattt, j^onoans, Mussulman by conquest, and under a r^ime i 
of religious peace Judaism had developed there. After the | 
reconquest, and even at the height of the influence of the Cathari 
its heresies had been of quite minor importance. At the end of 
the J2th century Alphonso II. and Peter II. had on principle 
promulgated cruel edicts against heresy, but the persecution 
seemed to be dormant. By the bull Dedmante of the 26th of 
May 1232 inquisitors were sent to Aragon by Gregory IX. on 
the request of Raymond of Penaforte, and by 1237-1238 the 
Inquisition was practically founded. But as early as 1233 
King James 1. liad promulgated an edict against the heretics 
wliich quite openly put the Inquisition in a subaltern position, 
and secularized a great part of its activities. The people, more- 
over, sliowed great hostility towards it. The inquisitor Pray 
Pedro de Cadrayta was murdered by the mob, and in 1235 the 
Cortes, with the consent of King James, prohibited the use of 
inquisitorial procedure and of the torture, as constituting a 
violation of the P'ucros, though they made no attempt to give 
effect to their prohibition. In Castile Alphonso the Wise had, 
by establishing in his Fuero Real and his Sick Partidas an 
entirely independent secular legislation with regard to heretics 
( ^ 255), removed his kingdom from all papal interference. At the 
opening of the 14th l entury Castile aiid Portugal had still no 
Inquisition. But at that time in Spain orthodoxy was generally 
threatened only by a few Fraticclii and Waldcnses, who were not 
numerous enough to call for active repression. The Spanish 
inquisitor Nicholas Eymerich, the author of the famous IHrec- 
hmum InqmsiUmim, had rarely to exercise his functions during 
the whole of his long career (end of 14th century). It was not 
against heresy that the church had to direct it.s vigilance. A 
mutual tolerance between the different religioas bad in fact 
sprung up, even after the conquest ; the Christians in the 
north recognized tbc Mahommedan and Jewish religions, and 
Alphonso Vi. ot Castile took the title of imperador de los dvs cuUvs. 
But for a long time past both the derisions of councils and papal 
briefs had proclaimed their surprise and indignation at this 
ominous indifference, A.s early as 1077 the third council ot 
Rome, and in 1081 Gregory VII., protested against the admission 
of Jews to public ofeces in Spain, Clement IV,, in a brief ot 
1266, exhorted James 1. of Aragon to expel the Moors from his 
dommions. In 1278 Nicholas III. blamed Peter 111. for having 
made a truce with them. One of the cixuons of the council of 
Vienne (r3i 1-1312) denounces as intoloral^ the fact that 
Mahutnmeclan prayer.*? wore still proclaimed from the top of 
the mosques, and under the influence of tins cmiiKil the Spanish 
councils of Zamora (131 3) and Valladolid (1332) came to decisions 
which soon led to violent measures against the Mudegares 
(Mussulmans of the old Christian provinces). Already in 1210 
massacres of Jews had taken place under the inspiration of 
Arnold of Narbonne, the papal legate ; in 1276 fre.sh disturbances 
took place as a result of James I. ’s refusal to obey the order of 
Clement IV., who had called upon him to expel the Jews from 
his dominions. In 1278 Nicholas IV. commanded the general 
of the Dominicans to send friars into all parts of the kingdom 
to work for the conversion of the Jews, and draw up lists of those 
who should refuse to be baptized. It was in vain that a few 
princes such as Peter III. or Ferdinand of Castile interfered ; the 
Spanish clergy directed the persecution with ever inrroa.sing 
zeal. In the 14th century the massacres increased, and during 
the year 1391 wliole towns were destroyed by fire and sword, 
while at Valencia eleven thousand forc'ed baptisms took place. 
In the 15th century the persecution continued in the same way ; 
it cun only be said that the years 1440, 1462, 1470, 1473 
marked by the greatest bloodshed. Moreover, the Mudegares 
were also subjected to these baptisms and massacres en 
I'roni those, or the children of those who had escaped death by 
l)aptism, w'as formed the class of Conversoa or Marrmos, the latter 
name b^ng confined to the converted Jews. This class was. 
still further incTea.sed after the conquest of the kingdom oi 


Granada and the completion of the conquest by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and after the pacification of the kingdoms of Aragon 
and Valencia by Charles V. The Mahommedans and Jews in 
these parts were given the choice between conversion and exile. 
Being of an active nature, and desiring .some immediate powers 
as a recompense for their moral sufferings, the Jewish or Mussul- 
man Conversos soon became rich and powerful. In addition to 
the hatred of the church, which feaied that it might quickly 
become Islamized or Judaized in this country which had so 
little love for theology, hatred and jealousy arose also among 
laymen and e.sperially in the rich and noble classes. Limpiezuy 
i.e. purity of blood, and the fact of being an “ old Christian ” 
were made the conditions of holding offices. It is true, this 
mistrust had assumed a theological form even before the Mahom- 
medan conquest. As early as 633 the council ol Toledo had 
declared heretics such converts, forced or voluntary, as returned 
to their old religion. When this principle was revived and, 
whether through secular jealousy, religious dislike or national 
pride, was applied to the Conversos^ an essentially national 
inquisition, directed against local heretics, was founded in Spain, 
and founded without the help of the papacy. It was created 
in 1480 by P'erdinand and Isabella. Sixtus IV. had wished the 
papal Inquisition to be established after the form and spirit of 
the middle ages ; but Ferdinand, in his desire for centralization 
(his efforts in this direction had already led to the creation of the 
Holy Hcrmandad and the extension of the royal jurisdiction) 
wished to establish an inquisition which should be entirely 
Spanish, and entirely royal. Rome resisted, but at last gave 
way. Sixtus IV., Alexander VI,, Innocent VIII., Julius TI. 
and after them all the popes of the 16th century, saw in this 
secular attempt a great power in favour of orthodoxy, and 
approved it when established, and on seeing its constant activity. 
The Inquisition took advantage of this to claim an almost complete 
autonomy. The decisions of the Roman Congregation of the 
Index were only valid for Spain if the Holy Office of Madrid 
thought good to countersign them ; consequently there were 
some books approved at Rome and proscribed in the peninsula, 
such as the Hi^toria pelagiana of Cardinal Nores, and some which 
were forbidden at Rome and approved in the peninsula, such 
as the writings of Pathers Mateo Moya and Juan Bautista Poza. 
The Spanish Holy Offi('e perceived long liefore Rome the dangers 
of my.sticism, aixl already persecuted the my.stics, the Alumbrados 
while Rome (impervious to Molinism) still favoured them. 
“ During the last few oenturies the church of Spain was at once 
the most orthodox and the most independent of the national 
churches ** (Ch. V. I.anglois). There was even a financial di.spute 
between the Inquisition and the papacy, in which the Inquisition 
had the better of the argument ; the Roman Penitential^' sold 
exemptions from penalties (involving loss of civil rights)^ such as 
prison, the galleys and wearing the safibeniio, and dispensations 
from the crime of Marravia (secret Judaism). The inquisitor > 
tried to gain control of this .sale, and at a much higher price, and 
were seconded in this by the kings of Spain, who saw that it was 
to their own interest. At first they tried a compromise ; the 
unfortunate victims liad to pay twice, to the pope and to the 
Inquisition. But tlie payment to the pope wa.s held by the 
Inquisition to reduce too much its own share of the confiscated 
property, and the struggle continued throughout the first half 
of the ifith century, the Curia finally triumphing, thanks to the 
energy of Paul 111. Since, however, the Inquisition continued to 
threaten the holders of papal dispensations^ most of them found 
it prudent to demand a definite rehabilitation, in return for 
payments both to the king and the Inquisition. As a national 
institution the Inquisition had first of all the advantage of a 
very strong centralization and very rapid procedure, consisting 
as it did of an organization of local tribunals with a supreme 
c'ouncil at Madrid, the Suprenia. The grand inquisitor was 
ex officio president for life of the royal council of the Inquisition. 
It was the grand inquisitor, General Jimenez de Cisneros, who 
sot in motion the inquisitorial tribunals of Seville, Cordova, 
Jaen, Toledo, Murcia, Valladolid and Calahorra. There was no 
such tribunal at Madiid till the time of Philip IV. The inquisitor- 
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general of Aragon established inquisitors at Saragossa^ Barcelona, 
Valencia, Majorca, Sardinia, Sicily and Pampeliina (moved later 
to Calahorra). From the very beginning the papacy strengthened 
this organization by depriving the Spanish metropolitans, by 
the bull of the 25th of September 1487, of the right of receiving 
appeals from the decisions given jointly by the bishops of the 
various dioceses, their suffragans and the apostolic inquisitors, 
and by investing the inquisitor-general with this right. And, 
more than this, Torquemada actually took proceedings against 
bishops, for example, the accusation of heresy against Don 
Pedro Aranda, bishop of Calahorra (1498) ; while the inquisitor 
Lucero prosecuted the first archbishop of Granada, Don Ferdi- 
nando de Talavera. Further, when once the Inquisition was 
closely allied to the crown, no Spaniard, whether clerk or layman, 
could escape its power. Even the Jesuits, though not till after 
1660, wore put under the authority of the Suprema. The 
highest nobles were kept constantly under observation ; during 
the reigns of Charles III. and Charles IV, the duke of Almodovar, 
the count of Aranda, the great writer Campomanes, and the two 
ministers Melchior de Jovellanos and the court of Florida- Alanca, 
were attacked by the Suprema. But the descendants of Moors 
and Jews, though they were good Christians, or even nobles, 
were most held in sitspicion. Even during the middle ages the 
descendants of the Paterenes were known, observed and de- 
nounced. In the eyes of the Inquisition the taint of heresy was 
even more indelible. A family into wliich a forced conversion 
or a mixed marriage had introduced Moorish or Jewish blood 
was almost entirely deprived of any chance of public office, 
and was bound, in order to disarm suspicion, to furnish agents 
or spies to the Holy Office. The Spaniards were very quick to 
accept the idea of the inquisition to such an extent as to look 
upon heresy as a national scourge to be destroyed at all costs, 
and they consequently considered the Inquisition as a powerful 
and indispensable agent of public protection ; it would be going 
too far to .state that this conception is unknown to orthodox 
presont-day historians of the Inquisition, and especially certain 
Spanish historians (cf. the preface to Meneudez y Pelayo’s 
Heterodoxos espanoles). As had happened among the Albigenses, 
commerce and industry wore rapidly paralysed in Spain by tliis 
odious regime of suspicion, especially as the Conversos, who 
inherited the industrial and commercial capacity of tlie Moors 
and Jews, represented one of the most active elements of the 
population. Besides, this system of wholesale confiscations 
might reduce a family to beggary in a single day, so that all 
transactions were liable to extraordinary risks. It was in vain 
that the counsellors of Charles V., and on several occasions 
the Cortes, demanded that the inquisitors and their countless 
agents should be appointed on a fixed system by the state ; the 
state, and above all the Inquisition, refused to make any such 
change. The Inquisition preferred to draw its revenues from 
heresy, and this is not surprising if we think of the economic 
aspect of the Albigensian Inquisition ; the system pf encours 
was simply made general in Spain, and managed to exist there 
for three centuries. In the case of the Inquisition in Languedoc, 
there still remained the possibility of an appeal to the king, 
the inquisitors, or more rarely the pope, t^ainst these extortions ; 
but there was nothing of the kind in Spain, The Inquisition and 
the Crown could refuse each other nothing, and appeals to the 
pope met with their united resistance. As early as the reign of 
Ferdinand certain rich Conversos who had bought letters of 
indulgence from the Holy See were nevertheless prosecuted 
by Ferdinand and Torquemada, in spite of the protests of 
Sixtus IV. The papacy met with the most serious checks under 
the Bourbons. Philip V. forbade all his subjects to carry appeals 
to Rome, or to make public any papal briefs without the royal 
exequatur. 

The political aspect of the work and character of the Inquisi- 
tion has been very diversely estimated ; it is a serious error to 
attribute to it, as has too often been done, extreme ideas of 
equality, or even to represent it as having favoured centralization 
and a royal absolutism to the same extent as the inquisition of 
the 13th and 14th centuries in Languedoc. “It was a mere 


coincidence,” says H. C. Lea^^ “ that the Inquisition and ateolut- 
ism developed side by side in Spain.” The Suprema did not 
attack all nobles as nobles ; it attacked certain of them as 
Conversos, and the Spanish feudal nobles were sure enough of 
their limpieza to have nothing to fear from it. But it is undeni- 
able that it frequently tended to constitute a state within the 
state. At the time of their greatest power, the inquisitors paid 
no taxes, and gave no account of the confiscations which 
they effected ; tiicy claimed for themselves and their agents the 
right of bearing arms, and it is well known that their declared 
adversaries, or even those who blamed them in some respects, 
were without fail prosecuted for heresy. But that was not the 
limit to their pretensions. In 1574, under Philip II, , there was 
an idea of instituting a military order, that of Santa Maria de la 
Espada Blanca, having as its head the grand inquisitor, and to 
him all the members of the order, i.e. all Spaniards distinguished 
by limpieza of blood, were to swear obedience in peace and in war. 
Moreover, they were to recognize his jurisdiction and give up to 
him the revereion of their property. Nffie provinces had already 
consented, when Philip II. put a stop to this theocratic movement, 
which threatened bis authority. It was, however, only the 
Bourbons, who had imbibed Galilean ideas, who by dint of 
perseverance managed to make the Inquisition subservient to 
the Crown, and Charles III., “ the philosopher king/’ openly 
set limits to the privileges of the inquisitors. Napoleon, on 
l^is entry into Madrid (December 1808), at once suppressed th^ 
Inquisition, and the extraordinary general Cortes on the latb 
of February 1813 declared it to be incompatible with the constitu- 
tion, m spite of the pretests of Rome. Ferdinand Vll. restored 
it (July 21, 1814) on his return from exile, but it was impoverished 
and almost powerless. It was again abolished as a result of the 
Liberal revolution of 1820, was restored temporarily in 1823 after 
the French military intervention under the due d’Angouleme, 
and finally disappeared on the 15th of July 1834, when Queen 
Christina allied herself with the Liberals. “ It was not, however, 
till the 8th of May 1869 that tlic principle ol religious liberty 
was proclaimed in the peninsula ; atrd even since then it has been 
limited by the constitution of 1876, which forbids the public 
celebration of dissident religions ” (S. Reinach). In 1816 the 
pope abolished torture in all the tribunals of the Inquisition. 
It is a too frequent practice to represent as peculiar to the Spanish 
Inquisition modes of procedure in use for a lung time in the 
inquisitorial tribunals of the rest of Europe. There are no special 
manuals, or practica, for the inquisitorial procedure in Spain ; 
but the few distinctive characteristics of this procedure may be 
mentioned. The Suprema allowed the accused an advocate 
chosen from among the members or familiars of the Holy Office ; 
this privilege was obviously illusory, for the advocate was chosen 
and paid by the tribunal, and could only interview the accused 
in presence of an inquisitor and a secretary. The theological 
examination was a delicate and minute proceeding ; the “ quali- 
ficators of the Holy Office,” special functionaries, whose equivalent 
can, however, easily be found in the niedieval Inquisition, 
charged those books or speeches which hod incurred “ theological 
censures,” with “ slight, severe or violent ” suspicion. 'Hrere 
was no challenging of witnesses; on the contrary, witnesses 
who were objected to were allowed to give evidence on the most 
important points of the case. The torture, to the practice of 
which the Spanish Inquisition certainly added new refinements, 
was originally very much objected to by the Spaniards,, and 
Alphonso X. prohibited it in Aragon ; later, especially in the 
r5th, 1 6th and 17th centuries it was applied quite shanielessly 
on the least suspicion. But by the end of the i8th century, 
according to Llorente, it had not been employed for a long time ; 
the f.scal, however, habitually demanded it, and the accused 
always went in dread of it. The punishment of death by burning 
was much more often employed by the Spanish than by the 
medieval Inquisition ; about 2000 persons were burnt in 
Torquemada^s day. Penitents were not always reconciled, as 
they were in the middle ages, but those condemned to be burnt 
were as a rule strangled previously. 

With the extension of the Spapish colonial empire the 
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Inquisition spread throughout it almost contemporaneously with 
Soatthh Catholic faith. Ferdinand IV. decreed the estab- 
Porru- lishment of the Inquisition m America, and Jimenes 
gueue in 1516 appointed Juan Quevedo, bishop of Cuba, 
Colonies, inquisitor-general delegate with discretionary powers. 
Excesses having been committed by the agents of the Holy 
Office, Charles V. decreed (October 15, 153JI) that only the 
European colonists should be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Inquisition ; but Philip 11 . increased the powers ot the inquisitors’ 
delegate and, in 1541, established on a permanent basis three 
new provinces of the Inquisition at Lima, Mexico and Cartagena. 
The first auto-da-fe took place at Mexico in 1574, the year in 
which Hernando Cortez died. The Inquisition of Portugal 
was no less careful to ensure the orthodoxy of the Portuguese 
colonics. An Inquisition of the East Indies was established at 
Goa, with jurisdiction over all the dominions of the king of 
Portugal beyond the Cape of Good Hope. Finally Philip II. 
even wished to establish an itinerant Inquisition, and at 
his request tlic pope created, by a brief of the 21st of 
July i57<, the “ Inquisition of the galleys," or of fleets and 
armies." 

After the expulsion of the Jews under Isabella the Catholic 
(1492), followed under Philip III. by that of the Moriscoes (1609), 
other Inquisition attacked especially Catholics descended 

McUvities infidels, the Marraucs and Conversos^ who were, 

oithe not without reason, suspected of often practising in 
Spanish secret the rites of their ancestral religions. As late as 
1715 a secret association was discovered at Madrid, 
consisting of twenty families, having a rabbi and a 
synagogue. In 1727 u whole community ol Moriscoes was 
denounced at Granada, and prosecuted with the utmost rigour. 
Again, a great number of people were denounced, sent to 
the galleys, or burnt, for having returned to their ancestral 
religion, on the flimsiest of evidence, such as making ablutions 
during the day time, abstaining from swine’s flesh or wine, 
using henna, singing Moorish .songs, or possessing Arabic manu- 
scripts. During the ibth and 17th centuries the Inqiii.sition in 
Spain was directed against Protestantism. The inquisitor 
general, Fernando de Vald(^\s, archbi.shop of Seville, asked the 
pope to condemn the Lutherans to be burnt even if they were 
not backsliders, or wished to bo reconciled, while in 1560 three 
foreign Protestants, two Englishmen and a Frenchman were 
burnt in defiance of all international law. But the Reformation 
never had enough supporters in Spain to occupy the attention 
of the Inquisition for long. After the Marranes the my.stics 
of all kinds furnished the greatest number of victims to the 
terrible tribunal. Here again we should not lose sight of the 
tradition of the medieval Inquisition ; the mysticism of the 
Beghards, the Brethren of the Free Spirit and the innumerable 
pantheist sects had been pitilessly persecuted by the inquisitors 
of Germany and France during tlie 14th and 15th centuries. 
The Illuminati (alumhrados), who were very much akin to the 
medieval sectaries, and the mystics of Castile and Aragon were 
ruthlessly examined, judged and executed. Not even the most 
famous persons could e.scape the suspicious zeal of the inquisitors 
Valdes and Melchior Cano. The writings of Luis de Granada 
were censured as containing eosas de alumhrados. St Ignatius 
de Loyola was twice imprisoned at the beginning of his career ; 
St Theresa was accused of misconduct, and several times de- 
nounced ; one of her works, Concepios del amor divinoj was 
prohibited by the Inquisition, and .she was only .saved by the 
personal influence of Philip II. Countless numbers of obscure 
visionaries, devotees both men and women, clerks and laymen, 
were accused of Illuminism and peri.shed in the fires or the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. From its earliest appearance 
Molmosism was persecuted with almost equal rigour. Molinos 
himself was arrested and condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
(1685-1687), and during the 18th century, till 1781, several Molin- 
osists were burnt. The Inquisition also attacked Jansenism, 
Ireemasonry (from 1738 onwards; cf. the bull In eminenti) and 
philosophism,” the learned naturalist Jos^ Clavigo y Faxarcho 
(1730-1806), the mathematician Benito Bails (1730-1797), 


the poet Tomas de Iriarte, the ministers Clavigo Rida, Aranda 
and others being prosecuted as “ philosophers." Subject also 
to the tribunal of the Holy Office were bigamists, blasphemers, 
usurers, sodomites, priests who had married or broken the 
secrecy of the confessional, laymen who assumed ecclesiastical 
costume, &c. “In all these matters, though the Inquisition 
may have been indiscreet in meddling with affairs which did nol, 
concern it, it must be confessed that it was not cruel, and tliat it 
was always preferable to fall into the hands of the Inquisition 
rather than those of the secular judges, or even the Roman 
inquisitors " (S. Reinach). Apart from certain exceptional 
cruelties such as those of the Inquisition of Calahorra, perhaps 
the greatest number of executions of sorcerers took place in tlie 
colonies, in the Philippines and Mexico. In Spain the persecu- 
tion was only moderate ; at certain times it disappeared almost 
completely, especially in the time of the clear-sighted inquisitor 
Salazar. 

Two features of the Spanish Inquisition arc especially note- 
worthy : the prosecuJtions for “ .speeches suspected of heresy" 
and the censure of books. The great scholar Pedro de Lerma, 
who after fifty years at Paris (where he was dean of the faculty of 
theology) had returned to Spain as abbot of (Aimpluto, wa.s called 
upon in 1537 to abjure eleven “ Erasmian " propositions, and 
^^as forced to return to Paris to die. Juan de Vergara and his 
brother were summoned before tlie Inquisition for favouring 
ICrasmus and his writings, and deUiined several years before 
they were acquitted. Fray Alonso de Virucs, chaplain to 
('harlcs V., was imprisoned on an absurd charge of depreciating 
the monastic state, and was only released by the pope at the 
instance of the emperor. Mateo Pascual, professor of theology 
at Alcala, who had in a puhlic lecture expressed a doubt as to 
purgatory, suffered impri.sonment and the confiscation of liis 
goods. A similar fate befell Montemayor, Las Brozas and Luis 
de la Cadena. 

'I’hc censure of books was established in 1502 by Ferdinand 
and Isaliella a.s a state institution. All books had to pass through 
the hands of the bishops ; in 1521 the Inquisition t(jok upon 
itself the examination of books su.spccted of Lutheran heresy. 
In 1554 (’harles V. divided the re.spon.sibility for the censorship 
between the Royal Council, whose duty it was to grant or refuse 
the imprimatur to manuscripts* and the Inquisition, which 
retained the right of prohibiting books which it judged to be 
pernicious; but after 1527 it also gave the licence to print. 
In 1547 the Siiprema produced an Index of prohibited liooks, 
drawn up in 1546 by the university of Louvain ; it was completed 
e.specially as regards Spanish books, in 1551, and several later 
editions were published. Moreover, the re 7 ^i sores de librns might 
present themselves in the name of the Holy Office in any private 
library or bookshop and confiscate prohibited books. In 1558 
the penalty of death and confiscation of property was decreed 
again.st any bookseller or individual who should keep in his 
possession condemned books. The censure of books was 
eventually abolished in 1812. 

BinuoGRAPHY. — A critical bibliography was drawn up by P. 
Frcdcricq in the preface to the French translation (1900) of 11 . C. 
Lea’s important standard work : History of the Inquisition in the 
Middle Affps (3 vols., London, 1888). Sec also J. Havet, VHhhifi 
et le bras seculier au woven dge jusqu'au XI JH sMe in the CEuvres 
completes, vol. ii. (Pari.s^ i8g6) ; Lh. V. I.anglois, L‘ Inquisition d'apvh 
des travaux ricents (Paris, 1901) ; Douais, V Inquisition (Paris, 1907) ; 
E. Vacandard, U Inquisition (Paris, 1907) i Douais, Documents pour 
servir d Vhistoire d>- Vinquisition dans le Languedoc (2 vols., Paris, 
1900) ; Dollinger, Deiirdge sur Sektengeschuhte des Mittelalters 
(2 vols., Munidi, 1890). The second volume is composed of docu- 
ments); Molirrier, Vinquisition dans le midi de la France an 
XI IF et au XIV' sidcle. l^tude sur les sources de son histoire (Paris, 
1880) : P. Fredericq, Corpus doeuwentorum inquisitionis haereticae 
pravitatis neerlandicae (1205-1525) (4 vols., (ihent, 1889-1900) ; 
Tanon, Histoire des tribunaux de Vinquisition en France (Pans, 
1893) ; Han.sen, Inquisition, Hexenwahn nnd Hexcnverfolgung 
(Munich, 1900) ; Llorcnte, Histoire criti^e de Vinquisition d'Espagne 
(4 vols., Paris, i8r8) ; H. C. Lea, History of the Inquisition of 
Spain (5 vols., London, 1905 -iqo8); S. Rcinach, articles on 
Lea’s History of the Inquisition of Spain in the Eevue mtiijue 
(1906, 1907, 1908) and CuUes, mythes et religions (Paris, 1908), 
tome iii. (P. A.) 
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INSANITY (from Lat. in, not, and sanus, sound), a generic 
term applied to certain morbid mental conditions produced 
by defect or disease of the brain. The synonyms in more or less 
frequent use are lunacy (from a supposed influence of the moon), 
mental disease, alienation, derangement, aberration, madness, 
unsoundness of mind. The term Psychiatry mind, and 

larpcla, treatment) is applied to the study and treatment of 
the condition. 

I. Medical and General 

There are many diseases of the general system productive 
of disturbance of the mental faculties, which, either on account 
Oefinition transient nature, from their being associated 

^ * with the course of a particular disease, or from their 
slight intensity, are not included under the head of insanity 
proper. From a strictly scientific point of view it cannot 
be doubted that the fever patient in his delirium, or the 
drunkard in his excitement or stupor, is insane ; the brain of 
either being under the influence of a morbific agent or of a poison, 
the mental faculties are deranged ; yet such derangements 
are regarded as functional disturbances, i.e. disturbances pro- 
duced by agencies which experience tells will, in the majority 
of cases, pass off within a given period without permanent 
results on the tissues of the organ. The comprehensive scientific 
view of the po.sition is that all diseases of the nervous system, 
v/hether primary or secondary, congenital or acquired, should, in 
the words of Griesinger, be regarded as one inseparable whole, 
of which the so-called mental diseases comprise only a moderate 
proportion. However important it may be for the physician 
to keep this principle before him, it may be freely admitted that 
it cannot be carried out fully in practice, and that social considera- 
tions compel the medical profession and the public at large to 
draw an arbitrary line between such functional diseases of the 
nervous system as hysteria, hypochondriasis and delirium on the 
one hand, and such conditions as mania, melancholia, stupor and 
dementia on the other. 

All attempts at a short definition of the term insanity ” 
have proved unsatisfactory ; perhaps the nearest approach 
to accuracy is attained by the rough statement that it is a 
symptom of disease of the brain inducing disordered mental symptoms 
'—the term disease being used in its widest acceptance. But 
even this definition is at once too comprehensive, as under it 
might be included certain of the functional disturbances alluded 
to, and too exclusive, as it does not comprehend certain rare 
transitory forms. Still, taken over all, this may be accepted as 
the least defective .short definition ; and moreover it possesses 
the great practical advantage of keeping before the student the 
primary fact that insanity is the result of disease of the brain 
(see Brain, and Neuropathology), and that it is not a mere 
immaterial disorder of the intellect. In the earliest epochs of 
medicine the corporeal character of insanity was generally 
admitted, and it was not until the superstitious ignorance of 
the middle ages had obliterated the scientific, though by no 
means always accurate, deductions of the early writers, that any 
theory of its purely psychical character arose. At the present 
day it is unnecessary toVombat such a theory, as it is universally 
accepted that the brain is the organ through which mental 
phenomena are manifested, and therefore that it is impossible 
to conceive of the existence of an insane mind in a healthy brain. 
On this basis insanity may be defined as consisting in morbid 
conditions of the brain, the results of defective formation or altered 
nutrition of its substance induced by local or general morbid processes , 
and characterized especially by non-development, obliteration, im- 
pairment or perversion of one or more of its psychical functions. 
Thus insanity is not a simple condition ; it comprises a large 
number of diseased states of the brain, gathered under one 
popular term, on account of mental defect or aberration being 
the predominant symptom. 

The insanities are sharply divided into two great classes — 
the Congenital and the Acquired. Under the head of Congenital 
Insanity must be considered all cases in which, from whatever 
cause, brain development has been arrested, with consequent 


impotentiality of development of the mental faculties ; under that 
of Acquired Insanity all those in which the brain has been born 
healthy but has suffered from morbid processes affect- 
ing it primarily, or from diseased states of the general 
system implicating it secondarily, In studying the 
causation of these two great classes, it will be found that certain 
remote influences exist which are believed to be commonly 
predisposing ; these will be considered as such, leaving the 
proximate or exciting causes until each class with its subdivision.s 
comes under review. 

In most treatises on the subject will be found discussed the 
bearing which civilization, nationality, occupation, education, &c., 
have, or are supposed to have, on the production 
insanity. Such discussions are as a rule eminently 
unsatisfactory, founded as they are on common observa- 
tion, broad generalizations, and very imperfect statistics. 
As they are for the most part negative in result, at the best 
almost entirely irrelevant to the present purpose, it is proposed 
merely to summarize shortly the general outcome of what has 
been arrived at by those authorities who have sought to assess 
the value to be attached to the influence exercised by such 
factors, without entering in any detail on the theories involved. 
The causes of insanity may be divided into (a) general, and (b) 
proximate. 

{a) General Causes. — i. Civilisation. — Although insanity is by 
no means unknown amongst savage races, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that it is much more frequently developed in civilized com- 
munities ; also that, as the former come under the influence ol 
civilization, the percentage of lunacy is increased. This is in con- 
sonance with the observation of disease of whatever nature, and is 
dependent in the case of insanity on the wear and tear ol nerve 
tissue involved in the struggle lor existence, the physically de- 
pressing eflects of pauperism, and on the abuse of alcoholic .stimu- 
lants ; each of which morbid factors falls to be considered separately 
as a proximate cause. In considering the influence of civilization 
upon the production of insanity, regard must be had to the more 
evolved ethical attitude towards disease in general which exists in 
civilized communities as well as to the more perfect recognition and 
registration ol insanity. 

2. Nationality. — In the face of the imperfect social statistics 
aflorded by most Kuropean and American nations, and in their 
total absence or inaccessibility amongst the rest of mankind, it is 
impossible to adduce any trustworthy statement under this head. 

3. Occupation. — There is nothing to -prove that imsanity is in any 
way connected with the prosecution of any trade or profession 
per se. Even if statistics existed (which they do not) showing the 
proportion of lunatics belonging to different occupations to the 1000 
of the population, it is obvious that no accurate deduction quoad 
the influence of occupation could be drawn. 

4. Education. — There is no evidence to show that education has 
any influence over either the production or the prevention of in- 
sanity. The general result of discussions on the aixivc subjects has 
been the production of a series of arithmetical statement.s, which 
have either a misleading bearing or no bearing at all on the question. 
In the study of insanity statistics are of shght value from the scien- 
tific point of view, and are only valuable in its financial aspects. 

5. Inheritance. — The hereditary transmission of a liability to 
mental disea.se mu.st be reckoned as the most important among all 
predisposing causes of insanity. It is probably well within the 
mark to say that at least 50 % of the insane have a direct or colla- 
teral hereditary tendency towards insanity. The true significance 
of this factor cannot as yet be explained or described shortly and 
clearly, but it cannot be too definitely stated that it is not the 
insanity wliich is inherited, but only the predisposition to the 
manifestation of mental symptoms in the presence of a sufficient 
exciting cause. The most widely and generaUy accepted view ot 
the exciting cause of insanity is that the predisposed Drain readily 
breaks down under mental stress or bodily privations. There is, 
however, another view which has been recently advanced to the 
effect that the majority of mental diseases are secondary to bodily 
disorders, hereditary predisposition being the equally predisposing 
cau.sal factor. There is probably truth in both these views, and 
such an admission accentuates tne complexity of the factorship of 
heredity. If insanity can be induced by physical disorders, which 
must essentially be of the nature of toxic action or of mechanical 
agency which can alter or influence the functional powers of the 
brain, then it is probable that hereditary predisposition to insanity 
means, not only the transmis-sion of an unstable nervous system, 
but also a constitution which is either peculiarly liable to the pro- 
duction of such toxic or poisonous substances, or incapable of 
effectively dealing with the toxins or poisonous substances normally 
formed during metabolic processes. Such a view broadens our 
conception of the factorship of hereditary transmission and offers 
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explanation as to the manner in which insanity mAV app^r in 
families previously free from the taint. Vt^ry frequently we find in 
tin* history of insane patients that althoiii:jli there may be no in- 
sanity in the family there are undoubted indications of nervous 
alongside of physical instability, the parental nervous defects 
taking the iorm'of extrenu* nervousness, vagationdage, epilepsy, 
want of mental balance, inetjuahty in mental development oi 
cridownienl, extreme mental brilliancy in one direction associated 
with marked deficiency in others, the physical defects showing 
theiiiflelv^os in the form of iiisanitv ; liability to tubercular and 
rheumatic infections. The failure of constitutional power which 
allows of the inxasioii of the tubercle baeilUis and the micrococcus 
rheumaticus in certain members of n family is apparently closely 
allied to that which favours the development of mental symptoms 
in others. 

0. roHsa}i^wHitv-~\i has been strongly asserted that con- 
sanguineou.s marriage is a prolific source of nc*rvous instability. 
Tlieie IS considerable diversity of opinion on this subject; the 
general outcome ol the investigations of many careful inquirers 
appears to be that the offspring of healthy cousins of a healthy 
stock IS not more liable* to nerv'ous disease than tliBl of unrelated 
pareiilfi, but tiuil evil con.seciuences follow where there is a strong 
tc'ndemy in the family to degeneration, not only in the direction 
ot the original diathesis, bnt also toxvards instability of the nerx^ous 
system. Idic objection to the marriage of blood relations does not 
arise from the bare fact of tlieir relationshiji, but has its ground in 
the fear of their having a vicious variation of coustitutioii, xvhich, 
in their children, is jirone to become intensified. There is sufiiciciit 
evidence aclduciblo to prove thnt close breeding is procluctix'e of 
degeneration ; and when the multiform functions of the nervous 
system aie taken into account, it mav almcjst be assumefl, not only 
tiiat it suffers concomitantly with other organs, but that it may 
also be the first to suifer independently. 

7. Parental Weakness,— the other causes affecting the parents 

which to have an iiiflaenre 111 engendering a jiredi.sposition 

to insanity in the oflspring, the abuse of alcoholic stimulants and 
opiates, ox’er-c\ertion of the mental faculties, advanced age and 
wcsik health nmv be cited. (Iri'at .stress lins been laid on Ine in- 
fluence exercised by the first of tliesc conditions, and many extreme 
statements have been made regarding it. Such statements must be 
accepted with reserve, for, although there is reason for attaching 
considerable weight to the history of ancestral intemperance as a 
probable causating influence, it has been generally assumed a.s the 
jiroved cause by those who have treated of the subject, without 
reference to other agencies which may have acted in common with 
it, or cjuite indeiiendenlly of it However un.satisfACtofy from a 
scientific point of view it may appear, the general statement must 
sUnd that whate^'er tends to lower the nervous energy* of a parent 
may modify the development of the progeny. Constitutional 
tendency to nervous Instability once established m a family may 
make itself felt in various directions— epilepsy, hysteria, hyjio- 
chonclriasis, neuralgia, certain forms of paralysis, insanity, eccen- 
incity. It IS asserted that exceptional genius in an indlyidual 
member is a jdienomeiial indication. Confined to the question of 
insanity, the morbid inheritance may manifest itself in two direc- 
tions— in defective brain organi/atioii manifest from birth, 01- 
from the age at which its faculties arc potential, i.r. congenital 
insanity ; or in the iidurntir diathesis, which may be present in a 
brain to all appearance congenitally perfect, and may present itself 
merely by a tendency to break down under circumstances which 
would not atfoct a person of originally healthy constitution. 

8. Penodic InJluenees.— n\o evolutional periods of puberty, 
adolo.sxonce, utero- gestation, the climacteric period and old age 
exercise an effect upon the nervous .system. It may be fred> 
admitted that the nexus between physiological processes and 
mental disturbances is as regards certain of the periods, obscure, 
and that the causal relation is dependent more on induction than 
on demonstration ; but it may be pVaded that it i.s not more obsciin* 
in re.spect of insanity than of many other diseases. The pathological 
diflirulty obtains mostlv in the relation ol the earlier evolutional 
jienods, puberty and adok'sconce, to insanitx ; in the others a 
physiologico-palhological nexns may be traced; bnt in regard to 
the former lh<*re is nothing to take hold of except the purely 
jdiysiological jwocess of development of the sexual function, the 
expansion of the intellectual powers, and rapifl incrpa.se of the btdk 
of the body. Although in thoroughly stable subjects due provision 
is made tor these evolutional proces.ses, it Is not difficult to conceive 
that in the nervously nnstablc a con.siderable ri.sk is run by the 
brain in consequence of the strrni laid on it. Betxvecii the adolescent 
and climacteric periods the constitution of the nervous, as of the 
other sysb'ins, becomes cstabhshed, and disturbance is not likely 
to occur, except from some accidental circumstances apart from 
evolution. In the most healthily constituted individuals the 
"change of life" cxpre.ssc.s itself by some lo.ss of vigour. The 
nourishing (trophesial) function becomes less active, and either 
various degrees pf wasting occur or there is a tendency towards 
restitution In bulk of tissues by a less highly organizeci material. 
The most important instance of the latter tendency is fatty de- 
generation of mu.scle, to which the arterial system is very liable, 
in the mass of mankind those changes assume no pathological 
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importance : the man or woman of middle life passes into advanced 
age without serious constitutional disturbance ; on the other hand, 
there may be a break down of the system due to involutional changes 
in special organs, as for instance, fatty degeneration of the heart. 
In all probability tne insanity nf the climacteric period may be 
referred to two pathological conditions : it may depend on structural 
changes m the brain due to fatty degeneration of its arteries and 
cells, ‘or it may be a secondary result of general systemic disturbance, 
as indicated by cessation of menstruation in the female and possibly 
by some analogous modification of the sexual function in men. 
The senile period brings with it further reduction of formative 
activity ; all the ti.ssues waste, and are liable to fatty and calcareous 
degeneration. Here again, the arteries of the brain are very generally 
implicated ; atheroma in some degree is almost always present, 
but is by no means necessarily followed by insanity. 

The various and profound modifications of the system which 
attend the periods ol ulcro-gestation, pregnancy and child-bearing 
do not leave the nervous centres unaffected. Most women arc liable 
to slight changes of disposition and temper, morbid longings, strange 
likes and dislikes during pregnancy, more especially during the 
earlier months ; but these are universally accepted as accompani- 
ments of the condition not involving any doubts as to sanity. But 
there are various factors at work in the system during pregnancy 
which have grave influence 0*1 the nervous system, more especially 
in those hereditarily predisposed, and in tho.so gravid for the first 
time. There is modification of direction of the blood towards a 
new locu.s, and its quality is changed, as is shown by an increase of 
fibrin and water and a decrease of albumen. To such physical 
influences are superadded the discomfort and uneasiness of tlic 
situation, mental anxiety and anticipation of danger, and in the 
unmarried the horror ol disgrace. In the puerperal (recently 
delivered) woman there are to be taken into pathological account, 
in addition to the dangers of sepsis, the various depressing influences 
of child-bed, its various accidents reducing vitality, the sudden 
return to ordinary jihysiological conditions, the rapid call for a new 
focus of nutrition, the translation as it were of the blood sujijily 
from the uterus to the inanimae— -all physical influences liable to 
affect the brain. These infliicncos may act independently of moral 
shock; but, where this is coincident’ there is a condition of the 
nervous .system unprepared to resist its action, 

(/)) Proximatic Causes. — TTic proximate causes of in.sanity may 
be divided into (i) toxic agents, (2) mechanical injury to the brain, 
including ajioplexies and tumours, and (3) arterial degeneration 

I. Toxic .TgenB. -The definite nature of the symptoms in the 
majority of the forms of acute insanity leave little reason to doubt 
that they result from an invasion of the system by toxins of various 
kinds. The symptoms referred to may be bne.lly indicated as 
follows : (i.) Pyrexia, or fever generally of an irregular type , 
(ii.) Hyperlciicocytosis, or an increase of the white blood Corpuscles, 
which is the chief method by which the animal organism protects 
itself against the noxious mfluence of micro-organisms and their 
toxins. In such cases as typhoid fever, which is cau.sed by a bacillus, 
or Malta fever which is caused by a coccus, it is found that ii the 
blood .serum of the patient is mixed ih inti'O with a broth culture of 
the infecting organism in a dilution of i in 50, that the bacilli or 
the COCCI, as the case may be, when examined microscopically, are 
.seen to run into groups or clusters. The organisms are said to be 
agglutinated, and the sub.staiice in the serum which produces this 
reaction is termed an agglutinine. In many of the forms of insanity 
wlitch present the symptom of hyperleucocytosis there can also be 
demonstrated the fact that the blood serum oi the patients contains 
agglutinines to certain members of a group Of streptococci (so 
called on account of their tendency to groxv 111 the form of a chain, 
<TT/)f7rTAs; (in.) the rajiid organic affection of the special nerve 
dements depending upon the virulence of the toxin, and the resist- 
ance of the individual to its influence ; (iv.) the marked physical 
deterioration as indicated by emaciation and other changes in 
nutrition; (v.) llic close analogy between the character of many 
of till' mental .symptoms, c.g. delirium, hallucinalion.s or depression, 
and the symirtorns produced artificially by the administration of 
certain poisonous drug.s. 

The tcixic substances which are generally believed to be a.ssocialcd 
with the causation of mental disorders may be divided into three 
great classes : (a) those which arise from the morbific products of 
metabolism within the body itself " auto- intoxicants " ; (h) those 
due to tlie invasion of tlie blood or tissues by micro-organisms ; 
(c) organic or inorganic poisons introduced into llie system volun- 
tarily or accidentally. 

(rt) Aufo-intoxication may be due to defective metabolism 01 to 
physiological instability, or to both combined. The re.sults of 
defective metabolism are most clearly manifested in the mental 
symptoms which not infrequently accompany such di.seases as 
gout, diabetes or obesity, all of which depend primarily upon a 
deficient chemical elaboration of fhe products of metabolism. 
The association of gout and rheumatism with nervotw and mental 
diseases is historioai, arid the gravest forms ot spinal and cerebral 
degeneration have been found in association with diabetes. Until 
the pathology of these affections is better understood we are not in 
a position to determine the nature of the toxins which appear to be 
the cause of these diseases and of their accompanving nervous 
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symptoms. Physiological instabihty is usually manifested by 
neurotic persons under tlie strain of any unusual change m their 
environment. If, for instance, any material change in the food 
supply consisting either in a decrease of its quality or quantity, 
or in a failure to assimilate it properly, the nerve -cells become 
exhausted and irritable, sleep is diminished and a condition known 
as the dehrium of collapse or exhaustion may supervene. An extreme 
instance of this condition is presented by the delirium occurring in 
shipwrecked persons, who having to take to the boats are suddenly 
deprived of food, water or both. Poisoning of the nervous system 
may also result from the dciectivc action of special glands such 
as the thyroid, the liver or the kidneys. These conditions are 
specially exemplified in the mental disturbances which accompany 
exophthalmic goitre, uraemic poisoning, and the conditions of 
depression which are observed in jaundice and other forms of hepatic 
insufficiency. 

The results of modern research point to a growing belief in the 
frequency of infection of the nervous system from the hosts of 
micro-organisms which infest the alimentary tract. No definite 
or substantiated discoveries have as yet been formulated which 
would justify us in treating this source of infection as more than a 
highly probable causative influence. 

(/)) When we turn, however, to tlie potentiality of infection by 
micro-organisms introduced irnm without into the sy.steni wc are 
upon surer if not upon entirely definite ground. A special form of 
insanity called by Weber, who first described it, the delirium of 
collapse, was observed by him to lollow certain infectious diseases 
such as typhus fever and pneumonia. In later years it has been 
frequently observed to follow attacks of influenza. Recently our 
views have broadened and we find that the delirium of collapse is 
an acute, confusional in.mnity which may arise without any previous 
febrile symjjtoms, and is in fact one of the common forms ol acute 
insanity. The nature of the pliysical synij^toms, the mental con- 
fusion and liallucinations whicli accompany it, as well as the Jact 
that it frequently follows some other infective disease, leave no 
doubt as to its toxic origin. A similar and analogous condition is 
presented by incidence of general paralysis after a previous syphilitic 
miectiou. The .symptoms oJ general paralysis coupled with the 
( \iensive and rajJid degeneration of not only llie nervous but ol the 
whole of the body tissues point to a microbic disease of intense 
virulence which, though probal)ly net syphilitic, is yet induced, and 
enhanced in its action by the previous dcvitali/.iag action of the 
syphilitic toxin. There is abundant evidence to show that emotions 
which powerfully aflect the mmd, if long continued, conduce towards 
a condition of metabolic change, which m its turn cleleteriou.sly 
affects the nervous system, and which may terminate in Inducing a 
true toxic insanity. 

One of the best examples of insanity arising from micro-organisms 
is that form whicli occurs after childbiith, and which is known as 
puerperal mania. Other itusanities may, it is true, arise at this 
period, but those which occur within the first fourteen day.s after 
parturition arc generally of infective origin. The confusional nature 
of the mental symptoms, the delirium and the phy.sical symptoms 
are sufficient indications of the analogy of this form of mental 
aberration with such other toxic forms of insanity as wc find arising 
from septic wounds and which sometimes accompany the early 
toxic stages of virulent infectious diseases such as tyjihus, diphtheria 
or malignant scarlet fever. 

The infective origin of puerperal mania is undoubted, though, 
as yet, no sjiecial palhogenic organism has been isolated. Dr 
Douglas {Ed. Med. Journ., 1807, 1. 413) found tin* staphylococcus 
jiyogenes aureus present in the blood in one ease; Jackman (quoted 
io ( . cit.) found the micrococcus pneumonial crouposae in one case ; 
while Haultam {Ed. Med. Journ., 1807, 11. 131) found only the 
bacillus coli communis in the Mood and secret 10ns of several cases. 
Finm our experience of similar mcmtal ami physical symptoms 
produced as a result of .septic wounds or wliirh succeed surgical 
operations there seems to be no doubt tliat several forms of micro- 
cocci or streptococci of a virulent character are capal)le by means 
of the toxin.s they exude of causing acute delirium or mania of a 
confusional clinical t>q)e when introduced into the body. 

fr) Accidental and voluntary poisonings of the system which 
result in insanity are illustrated by the forms of insanity which 
follow phosphora . or load poisoning and bv Pellagra. 'J'he voluntary 
intoxication of the system by such drugs us morphia and alcohol 
will be treated of lielow. 

2 and 3. Mcclianical injuries to the brain arise from direct violence 
to the s'Uull, from apojflectic hemorrhage or embolism, or from 
rapidly growing tumours, or from arterial degeneration. 

'I'he form.s of insanity may be divided into (I.) Congenital 
Mental J 3 efect and (II.) Acquired Insanity. 

1 . Congeniial Mental Defect. The morbid mental 
^ZTnity. t^onditions which fall to be considered under this head 
are Idiocy (with its modification, Imbecility) and 

Cretinism 

Idiocy (from Gr. iStwTij?, in its secondary meaning of a 
deprived person). In treating of idiocy it must be carefully 
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borne in mind that we are dealing with mental phenomena dis- 
sociated for the most part from active bodily disease, and that, 
in whatever degree it may exist, we have to deal with ^ 

a brain condition fixed by the pathological circum- 
stances under which its possessor came into the world or by 
such as had been present before full cerebral activity could be 
developed, and the symptoms of which are not dependent on the 
intervention of any subsequent morbid process. From the 
earliest ages the term Amentia has been applied to this condition, 
in contradistinction to Dementia^ the mental weakness following 
on acquired insanity. 

The causes of congenital idiocy may be divided into four 
classes : (i) hereditary predispo.sition, (2) constitutional con- 
ditions of one or lioth parents affecting the constitution of the 
infant, (3) injuries of the infant prior to or at birth, and (4) 
injuries or diseases affecting the infant head during infancy. 
All these classes of causes may act in two directions : they 
may produce either non-development or abnormal development 
of the cranial bones as evidenced by microcephalism, or by 
deformity of the head ; or they may induce a more subtle morbid 
condition of the constituent elements of the brain. As a rule, 
the pathological process is more easily traceable in the case of the 
last three classes than in the first. For instance, in the case of 
constitutional conditions of the parents we may have a history 
of syphilis, a disease which often leaves its traces on the bones of 
the skull ; and in the third case congenital malformation of the 
brain may 1^, produced by mechanical causes acting on the child 
in utero, such as an attempt to procure abortion, or deformities 
of the maternal pelvis rendering labour difficult and instrumental 
interference necessary. In such cases the bones of the skull 
may be injured ; it is only fair, however, to say that more brains 
are saved than injured by instrumental interference. With 
regard to the fourth class, it is evident that the term congenital 
is not strictly applicable ; but, as the period of life implicated is 
that prior to the potentiality of the manifestation of the in- 
tellectual powers, and aS the result is identical with that of the 
other classes of causes, it is warrantable to t^onnect it with them, 
on pathological principles more than as a mere matter of con- 
venience. 

Dr Ireland, in his work On Idiocy and Imbecility (1877), 
cla.ssifies idiots from the standpoint of pathology as follows : 
(1) Gonetous idiocy : in this form, which he holds to be complete 
before birth, lie believes the presumption of heredity to be 
stronger than in other forms ; the vitality of the general system 
is stated to be lower than normal; the jjalate is arched and narrow, 
the teeth misshapen, irregular and prone to decay and the 
patient dwarfish in appearance ; the head is generally unsym- 
metrical and the commissures occasionally atrophied ; (2) 
Microcephalic idiocy, a term which explains itself ; (3) Eclampsic 
idiocy, due to the effects of infantile convulsions ; (4) Epileptic 
idiocy ; (5) Hydrocephalic idiocy, a term which explains itself ; 
(6) Paralytic idiocy, a rare form, due to the brain injury causing 
the paralysis; (7) Traumatic idiocy, a form produced by the 
third class of causes al)ove mentioned ; (8) Inflammatory idiocy ; 
(q) Idiocy by deprivation of one or more of the special senses. 

The general conformation of the idiot is generally imperfect ; 
he is sometimes deformed, but more frequently tlie frame is 
merely awkwardly put together, and he is usually of short 
stature. Only about one-iourth of all idiots have heads smaller 
than the average. Many cases are on record in which the cranial 
measurements exc^d the average. It is the irregularity of 
development of the bones of the skull, especially at the base, 
which marks the condition. Cases, however, often present 
themselve.s in which the skull Ls perfect in lorm and size. In such 
the mischief has begun in the brain matter. The palate is often 
highly arched j hare-lip is not uncommon ; in fact congenital 
defect or malformation of otltcr organs than the brain is more 
commonly met with among idiots than in the general community. 
Of the special senses, hearing is most frequently affected. Sight 
is good, although co-ordination may be defective. Many are 
mute. On account of the mental dulness it is difficult to 
determine whether the senses of touch, taste and smell suffer 
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impairment ; but the impression is that tlicir acuteness is below 
the average. It is needless to attempt a description of the 
mental phenomena of idiots, which range between utter want 
of intelligence and mere weakness of intellect. 

The term Imbecility has been conventionally employed to 
indicate the less profound degrees of idiocy, but in point of fact 
no distinct line of demarcation can be drawn between the 
conditions. As the scale of imbeciles ascends it is found that 
the condition is evidenced not so much by obtuseness as by 
irregularity of intellectual development. This serves to mark 
the difference between the extreme stupidity of the lowest of 
the healthy and the highest forms of the morbidly deprived 
type. 'I’he two conditions do not merge gradually one into the 
other. Absolute stupidity and sottishness mark many cases 
of idiocy, but only in the lowest type, where no dubiety of opinion 
can exist as to its nature, and in a manner which can never be 
mistaken for the dulness of the man who is less talented than the 
average of mankind. Where in theory" the morbid (in the sense 
of deprivation) and the healthy types might be supposed to 
approach each other, in practice we find that, in fact, no debatable 
ground exists. The uniformity of dulness of the former stands 
in marked opposition to the irregularity of mental conformation 
in the latter. Comparatively speaking, there are few idiots or 
imbeciles who are uniformly deprived of mental power ; some 
may be utterly sottish, living a mere vegetable existence, but 
every one must have heard of the quaint and crafty sayings of 
manifest idiots, indicating the presence of no mean power of 
applied observation. In institutions for the treatment of idiots 
and imbeciles, children are found not only able to read and write, 
but even capable of applying the simpler rules of arithmetic. 
A man may possess a very considerable meed of receptive faculty 
and yet be idiotic in respect of the power of application ; he may 
be physically disabled from relation, and so be manifestly a 
deprived person, unfit to take a position in the world on the same 
platform as his fellows. 

Dr Ireland subdivides idiots, for the purpose of education, 
into five grades, the first comprising those who can neither speak 
nor understand speech, the second those who can understand a 
few easy words, the third those who can speak and can be taught 
to work, the fourth those who can be taught to read and write, 
and the fifth those who can read books for themselves. The 
treatment of idiocy and imbecility consists almost entirely of 
attention to hygiene and the building up of the enfeebled 
constitution, along with endeavours to develop what small 
amount of faculty exists by patiently applied educational in- 
fluences. The success which has attended this line of treatment 
in many public and private institutions has been very consider- 
able. It may be safely stated that most idiotic or imbecile 
children have a better chance of amelioration in asylums devoted 
to them than by any amount of care at home. 

In the class of idiots just spoken of, imperfect development of 
the intellectual faculties is the prominent feature, so prominent 
that it masks the arrest of potentiality of development of the 
moral sense, the absence of which, even if noticed, is regarded as 
relatively unimportant ; but, in conducting the practical study 
of congenital idiots, a class presents itself in which the moral 
sense is wanting or deficient, whilst the intellectual powers are 
apparently up to the average. It is the custom of writers on the 
subject to speak of “ intellectual ” and “ moral ” idiots. The 
terms are convenient for clinical purposes, but the two conditions 
cannot be dissociated, and the terms therefore severally only 
imply a specially marked deprivation of intellect or of moral 
sense in a given case. The everyday observer has no difficulty 
in recognizing as a fact that deficiency in receptive capacity is 
evidence of imperfect cerebral development ; but it is not so 
patent to him that the perception of right or wrong can be com- 
promised through the same cause, or to comprehend that loss of 
moral sense may result from disease. The same difficulty does 
not present itself to the pathologist ; for, in the case of a child 
born under circumstances adverse to brain development, and in 
whom no process of education can develop an appreciation of 
what is right or wrong, although the intellectual faculties appear 


to be but slightly blunted, or not blunted at all, he cannot avoid 
connecting the physical peculiarity with the pathological 
evidence. The world is apt enough to refer any fault in intel- 
lectual development, manifested by imperfect receptivity, to a 
definite physical cause, and is willing to base opinion on com- 
paratively slight data ; but it is not so ready to accept the 
theory of a pathological implication of the intellectual attributes 
concerned in the perception of the difference between right and 
wrong. Were, however, two cases pitted one against another-— 
the first one of so-called intellectual, the second one of so-called 
moral idiocy— it would be found that, except as regards the 
psychical manifestations, the cases might be identical. In both 
there might be a family history of tendency to degeneration, a 
peculiar cranial conformation, a history of previous .symptoms 
during infancy, and of a series of indications of mental in- 
capacities during adolescence, differing only in this, that in the 
first the prominent indication of mental weakness was inability 
to add two and two together, in the second the prominent feature 
was incapacity to distinguish right from wrong. What compli- 
cates the question of moral idiocy is that many of its subjects 
can, when an abstract proposition is placed before them, answer 
according to the dictates of morality, which they may have 
learnt by rote. If asked whether it is right or wrong to lie or 
steal they will say it is wrong ; still, when they themselves are 
detected in either offence, there is an evident non-recognition of 
its concrete nature. The question of moral idiocy will always be 
a moot one between the casuist and the pathologist : but, when 
the whole natural history of such cases is studied, there are 
points of differentiation between their morbid depravation and 
mere moral depravity. Family history, individual peculiarities, 
the general bizarre nature of the phenomena, remove such cases 
from the category of crime. 

Stati 6 tiis , — .According to the cen.sus return.s of 1901 the total 
number of persons described an idiots and imbeciles in England and 
Wales was 29,452, the equality of the sexes being remarkable, 
namely, 14,728 males and 14,724 females. Compared with the 
entire population the ratio is 1 idiot or imbecile to 771 persons, 
or 13 per 10,000 persons living. Whether the returns are defective, 
owing to the sen.sitiveness of persons who would desire to conceal 
the occurrence of idiocy in their families, we have no means of 
knowing ; but such a feeling i.s no doubt likely to exist among 
those who look upon mental infirmity as humiliating, rather than 
as one of the many physical evils which afflict humanity. According 
to Ireland, this number (29,452) is 25 % below the mark. The 
following table shows the number of idiots according to oHicial 
returns of the various countries : — 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion 
to 100,000 
of Pop. 

England and Wales 

' 14 . 7 ^« 

M.724 

29,452 

130 

Scotland . , . . 

2,304 

2 ,.U 7 

^,621 

134 

Ireland . . . . 

— 

— 

, ^151 ’ 

150 

France (including 
cretins) 

' 20,456 

14,677 

; 35,133 

97 

Germany (1871) 

r6,r33 

14,305 

33.739 

82 

Sweden (1870) , 

— 


1,632 

38 

Norway . . . . 

; 

.j "T 

1 2,039 

16 


For the United States there are no later census figures than 1890 
when the ” insane, feeble-minded, deaf and dumb and blind " were 
recorded as 95,571 (52,940 males and 42,931 females). An estimate 
made in 1904 (Special Report of Bureau of Census, 1906) numbered 
the feeble-minded " at 150,000. 

The relative frequency of congenital and acquired insanity in 
various countries is shown in the following table, taken from Koch’s 
statistics of insanity in Wiirttemberg, which gives the number of 
idiots to 100 lunatics : — 


Prussia . 

. 158 

Bavaria . . 

* 154 

Saxony . 

. 162 

Austria . 

• 53 

Hungary 

. 140 

Canton of Bern 

. 117 

Amenca . 

• 79 


France .... 66 

Denmark ... 58 

Sweden .... 22 

Norway .... 65 

England and Wales 74 
Scotland .... 68 

Ireland .... 69 


It is difficult to understand the wide divergence of these figures, 
except it be that in certain states, such as Prussia and Bavaria, 
dements have been taken along with aments and in others cretins. 
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This cannot, however, apply to the cabe of France, which is stated 
to have only 66 idioth to every lOO lunatics. In many di.stricts of 
France cretinism is common ; it is practically unknown in England, 
where tlie proportion of idiots is stated as higher than in France ; 
and it IS rare in Prussia, which stands at 15W idiots to 100 lunatics. 
Manifestly imperfect as this table is, it shows how important an 
element idiocy is in social statistics ; few are aware that the number 
of idiots and that of lunatics approach so nearly. 

II. Acquired Insanity . — So far as the mental symptoms of 
acquired insanity are roncerned, Pincl’s ancient classification, 
into Mania, Melancholia and Dementia, is still applic- 
inumUy. every case, and although numberless classifica- 

tions have been advanced they are for the most 
part merely terminological variations. Classifications of the 
insanities based on pathology and etiology have been held 
out as a solution of the difficulty, but, so far, pathological 
observations have failed to fulfil this ideal, and no thoroughly 
satisfactory pathological classification has emerged from them. 

Classificalions are after all matters of convenience ; the 
following system admittedly is so 

Melancholia. 

Mania. 

Delusional Insanity. 

Katatonia. 

li<‘bc])hrtMua. 

■J'raumatic Insanity. 

Insanity following uiion arterial degeneration. 

Insanities associated or caused by : General Paralysis; E])ile])sy. 

Insanities as.sorialed with or caused by Alcoholic and Drug luioxi- 
cation : Delirium Tremens, Chronic .Mcoliolic Insaiiit\, Dip- 
somania, Morjihinism. 

Senile Insanity. 

The general symptoms of acquired insanity group tliemselves 
naturally under two heads, the phy.sical and the mental. 

The physical symptoms of mental disease generally, if not 
invariably, precede tlie onset of the mental symptoms, and the ’ 
Q aerai complain of indefinite symptoms of 

symptoms, malaise for weeks and months before it is suspected 
that the disorder is about to terminate in mental 
symptoms. The most general physical disorder common 
to the onset of all the insanities is the failure of nutrition, i.e. 
the patient rapidly and apparently without any apparent cause 
loses weight. Associated with this nutritional failure it is usual 
to ha\'e disturbances of the alimentary tract, such as loss 
of appetite, dyspepsia and obstinate constipation. During the 
prodromal .stage of .such conditions as mania and melancholia the 
digestive functions of the stomach and intestine are almost or 
completely in abeyance, 'lb this implication of other systems 
consequent on impairment of the trophesial (nourishment- 
regulating) function of the brain can be traced a large number of 
tlie errors which exist as to the causation of idiopathic melan- 
cholia and mania. Very frequently this secondary condition is 
set down as the primary cause ; the insanity is referred to 
derangements of the stomach or bowels, when in fact these are, 
concomitantly with the mental disturbance, results of the 
cerebral mischief. Doubtless these functional derangements 
exercise considerable influence on the progress of the case by 
assisting to deprave the general economy, and by producing 
depres.sing sensations in the region of the stomach. To them 
may probably be attributed, together with the apprehension of 
impending insanity, that phase of the disease spoken of by the 
older writers as the s'tndium melancholic urn, which so frequently 
presents itself in incipient cases. 

The skin and its appendages— the hair and the nails— .suffer 
in the general disorder of nutrition which accompanies all 
insanities. The skin may be abnormally dry and scurfy or moist 
and offensive. In acute insanities rashes arc not uncommon, and 
in chronic conditions, especially conditions of depression, crops 
of papules occur on the face, chest and shoulders. The hair is 
generally dry, loses its lustre and becomes brittle. The nails 
become deformed and may exhibit either excessive and irregular 
or diminished growth. 

Where there arc grave nutritional disorders it is to be ex- 
pected that the chief excretions of the bodv should show de- 
partures from the state of health. In this article it is impossible 


to treat this subject fully, hut it may suffice to say that in many 
states of depression there is a great deficiency in the excretion of 
the solids of the urine, particularly the nitrogenous waste pro- 
ducts of the body ; while in conditions of excitement there is 
an excessive output of the nitrogenous waste products. It has 
lately been pointed out that in many forms of insanity indoxyl 
is present in the urine, a substance only present when putrefactive 
processes are taking place in the intestinal tract. 

The nervous system, both on the sensory and motor side, 
suffers very generally in all conditions of insanity. On the 
sensory side the special senses are most liable to disorder of their 
function, whereby false sense impressions arise which the patient 
from impairment of judgment is unable to correct, and hence ari.se 
the psychical symptoms known as halluc inations and delusions. 
Common sensibility is generally impaired. 

On the motor side, impairment of the muscular power is 
present in many cases of depression and in all cases of dementia. 
The incontinence of urine so frequently seen in dementia and in 
acute insanity complicated with the mental symptom of con- 
fusion depends partly on impairment of muscular power and 
partly on disorder of the sensory apparatus of the brain and 
spinal cord. 

The outstanding mental symptom in nearly all insanities, acute 
and recent or chronic, is the failure of the capacity of judgment 
and loss of self-control. In early acute insanities, however, the 
two chief symptoms which are most evident and easily noted are 
depression on the one liand and excitement or elevation on the 
other. Some distinction ought to be made between these two 
terms, excitement and elevation, which at present are used 
.synonymously. Excitement is a mental state which may be 
and generally is associated with confusion and mental impair- 
ment, while elevation is an exaltation of the mental faculties, a 
condition in which there is no mental confusion, but rather an 
unrestrained and rapid succession of fleeting mental processes. 

The symptoms which most strongly appeal to the lay mind as 
conclusive evidence of mental disorder are hallucinations and 
delusions. Hallucinations arc ialsc sense impressions which occur 
without normal stimuli. 'I'he presence of hallucinations certainly 
indicates some functional disorder of the higher brain centres, but 
is not an evidence of insanity so long as the sufferer recognizes that 
the hallucinations are false sense impressions. So soon, however, as 
conduct is influenced by hallucinations, then the boundary line 
betweey. sanity on the one hand and insanity on the other has been 
cros.sed. The most common hallucinations are those of sight and 
hearing. 

Delusion.s are not infrequently the result of hallucinations. If 
the hallucinations of a melancholic patient consist in hearing voices 
which make accusatory statements, dehision.s of sin and unworthiness 
frequently follow. Hallucinations of tJie senses of ta.ste and smell 
are almost invariably associated with the delu.sion that the patient's 
lood is being j)oisoned or that it consists of objectionable matter. 
On the other hand, many rU-lusions are apuarcntlv the outcome 
of the patient's mental .state. Tliey may be pleasant or di.sagreeable 
according as the condition is one of elevation or depression. The 
inten.sity and quality of the delusions are largely influenced by the 
intelligence and education ol the patient. An educated man, for 
instance, who suilers Irom sensory disturbances is much more 
ingenious in his explanations as to how these sensory disturbances 
result from electricity, marconigrams, X-rays, Ac., which he believes 
arc used by his eneinfes to annoy him, than an ignorant man suKering 
from the same abnormal sensations. Loss oi seli-control is cliar- 
acteristic of all forms of insanity. Normal self-control is .so much 
a matter of race, age, the state of liealth, moral and physical up- 
bringing, that it is impossible to lay ilown any law whereby this 
mental quality can be gauged, or to determine when deficiency has 
passed from a normal to an abnormal state. In many cases of in- 
sanity there is no difficulty in appreciating the pathological nature 
of the deficiency, but there are others in which the conduct is other- 
wise so rational that one is apt to attribute the deficiency to physio- 
logical rather than to pathological causes Perversion of the moral 
sense is common to all the insanities, but is often the only .symptom 
to be noticed in cases of iml>ecihty and idiocy, and it as a rule may 
be the earliest symjitom noticcfl in the early stages of the excitement 

manic-deprer,.sive insanity and general paralysis. 

The tendency to commit suicide, which is so common among 
the insane and those predisposed to insanity, is especially prevalent 
in patients who suffer from depres.sion, sleeplessness and delusions 
of persecution. Suicidal acts may be divided into accidental, im- 
pulsive and premeditated. The accidental suicides occur in patients 
who arc partially or totally unconscious of their surroundings, 
and are generally the result' of terrifying hallucinations, to escape 
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from whicli tlie patient jumps through a window or runs blindly 
into water or some other danger. Impulsive amcides may be 
prompted by su<ldcnly preseiUed opjK)rtunilieb or means of self- 
(Irsiruction, sikIi as the sight of water, fire, a knife, cord or poison. 
Piemeditated suicides most frequently occur in slates of long 
continued depression. Such patients frequently devote their 
attention to only one metliod ot dostruction and fad to avail them- 
selves ol utlicrs equally practicable. As a rule tlie more educated 
the* patient, the more ingenious and varied are the methods adopted 
to attain the desired result. 

The faculty of attention is variously affected in the subjects of 
insanity. In some the attention is entirely subjective, being 
occiij)ied by sensations of misery, dejiression or sensory disturb- 
ances. In othtM s the attention is objective, and attracted by ev(‘ry 
accidental sound or movement. In most of the early acute insanities 
the capacit\' of attention is wholly atxilished, while in hebephrenia 
the stage of exhaustion which follows acute excitement, and the 
coiulition known as .secondary dementia, loss of the power of at- 
tention is one of tlie most prominent symptoms. The memory for 
both recent and remote events is impaired or abolished in all acute 
insanities which are charaicterized by confusion and loss or impair- 
ment of consciousnt'ss. In the excited stage of manic-depressive 
insanity it i.s not uncommon to find that the memory is abuoriiially 
active. Loss of memory lor recent but not remote events i.s chai- 
actenstic ot chronic alcoholism and senility and even the early 
stage of general paralysis. 

()f all the fuuction.s ol the brain that of .sleep i.s the most liable to 
clisortler in the iri.sane. Sleeple.ssness is tlie earliest symptom in th<‘ 
onset of insanity ; it is universally present in all the acute fonii.s, 
and the return of natural sleeji is generally the first symptom (T 
recovery. The causes of sleeplessness are very numerous, but in the 
majority of acute cases the sleeple.ssne.ss is diu* to a state of toxaemia. 
I'lie toxins act eitlier directly on the brain cells producing a state of 
ii ritability incompatible with sleep, or indirectly, producing physical 
symptoms whi( h of themselves alone are capable of preventing the 
eon(iition of skx'p. These symptoms are high arterial tension and 
a rapid pulse-rale. The arterial tension of health ranges between 
no and 120 'millimetres of mercury, and when .sleep occurs the 
arterial Icnsion falls and is rarely above loo millimctrcb. In ob- 
ser\atioub conducted by TJniee {SaHltsIi Mnlical and Sitygi<al 
Journal, August Tono) on cases of insanity suffering from sleqiless- 
noss the arterial tiMi.sion was found to b«' as liigh as 140 and 150 
millimetres. When such .slcqi wa.s obtained the tciibion alwa'/s 
.sank at once to no millimetres or even lowta’. In a few cases 
buffering from bleepl<*sbnebb tiie arterial tension was found to bt* 
bc'low 1 00 millimetres, accomjianied by a rapid pulse-rate. When 
sleep .set HI, in tlu’se ca.ses, no altei'ation was notesd in the arterial 
ten.siou, but the pulse was markedly diiniiUbhed. 

MEhtNOTOLiA.— MelaiK’holia is a general term applied to 
all forms of irrianity in tvhich the prevailing mental symptom 
is that of depression and clatc.s back to the lime of 
uwTa. Ilippocrate.s. Mclancholii' patient.s, tiowever, differ 
very vvidcl)' from one another in thi'ir mental .symptoms, 
and as a con-icqueni'e a pCi'fcetly unwarrantable serie.s of sub- 
divi.sions have been invented according to the prominence of 
one or other mental symptoms. SiK'h terms a.s delusional 
melancholia, resistive melancholia, .stuporose melancholia, 
suicidal melancholia, religious melancholia, &e., have so ari.sm ; 
Ihev are, however, more de.seiiptive of individual ca.ses than 
in(iieali\'e of types of disea.se. 

So far as our pre.sent knowledge goes, at least three diffennit 
anfl distinct disease conditions can be described iind»T the 
general tenii mekinrhojia. These are, acute melancholia, 
eyrited mclaneholia and thi: .state of depression occurring in 
Fniie cirndatrr or alternating insan.it) , a condition in which 
the patient is liable to suffer from alternating attacks of c?v<’ite- 
menl and depre.ssion. 

AciiU' Miiaucholia is a disease of adult life and the decline 
of life. ^\ omen apjjear to be more liable to be attacked than 
men. Hereditary predisposition, mental worry, exhausting 
occupations, siuh as the sick-niirsing of relatives, arc the chief 
predispo.sing causes, while the direi't exciting cau.se of the condi- 
tion i.’i due to the aci urnulation in the tissues of waste products, 
which so load the blood as to act in a toxic manner on the cells 
and fibres of the brain. 

llie onset of the disease is gradual and indefinite, ^'he 
patient suflers from malai.se, indigestion, constipation and 
irregular, rapid and forcible action of the heart. The urine 
becomes scanty and high coloured. The nerv'ous symptoms 
are irritability, sleeplessness and a feeling of mental confusion. 
The actual unset of the acute mental symptoms may be sudden, 


[ and i.s not infrequently heralded by distressing hallucinations 
of hearing, together with a rise in the body temperature. In 
the fully developed disease the patient is flushed and the skin 
hot and dry ; the temperature is usually raised 1 ® above the 
normal in the evening. The pulse is hard, rapid and often 
irregular. There is no de.sire for food, but drynes.s of the mouth 
and tongue promote a condition of thir.st. Ilic bowels arc 
constipated. 'J1ie urine is scanty and frequently contains large 
quantities of indoxyl. The blood sliows no demonstrable de- 
parture from the normal. The patient is depressed, tlie face 
has a strained, anxious expression, while more or less mental 
confusion i.s always present. Typical cases suffer from di.s- 
tressing aural hallucination.s, and the function of sleep is in 
abeyance. 

Acute melancholia may terminate in recovery either gradually 
or by crise.s, or the condition may pass into chronicity, while 
in a small proportion of cases death oi’ciirs early in the attack 
from exhaustion and toxaemia. I'lie acute stage of onset generally 
lasts for from two to three weeks, and within liiat period the 
patient may make a rapid and .sudden recovery. The skin 
becomes moi.st and perspiration is often j)ruluse. Large quantities 
of urine arc excreted, whiidi are laden with waste products. 
The pulse becomes soft and compressible, sleep returns, and the 
depre.ssion, mental confusion and hallucinations pass away. 
In the majority of untreated cases, however, recovery is much 
more gradual. At the end of two or three weeks from the onset 
of the attack the patient gradually passes into a condition of 
comparative tranquillity. 'I’lie skin becomes moister, the pulse 
less rapid, and probably the earliest symptom of improvement 
is return ol sleep. Hallucinations accompanied by delusions 
I)ersist often for we^-ks and months, but as the patient improves 
physically the mental symptom.s become less and less prominent. 

If the patient (kies not recover, the phv.sical .symptoms arc 
those ol mul-nutrilion, together w'ith ( hronic'guistric and intestinal 
disorder. The skin is dull and earthy in apfx'arance, the hair 
dry, the nails brittle and the heart's action weak and feeble. 
Mentally there is profound depre.s.sK/n with delusion.s, anrl 
persistent or recurring attacks of halhicination.s ot hearing. 
When death occurs, it is irsiially preceded l>y a condition known 
as the “ typhoid slate.” The p<itient rapidly passes into a stale 
of extreme exhaustion, the tongue is dry and cracked, sordes 
fomi upon the teeth and lips, diarrhoea and congestion of the 
lungs rapidly .siipcrvTnc' and terminate life. 

Tyrnfment.—Tho patient in the early .'^tage of the disease be 
confined to bed and nursed by night a^^ well a.s da\. '1 he food to 
Lfgui with should lie milk, dilutetl witli ho^ water or aerated water, 
gneii fretjiicnily and in .small quantities. 1‘he large intesliuf should 
lie thoroughly cleare<l out by large euoinata nud kepi empty by 
large normal saline <‘nemata adir.inistered evets s<'(.ond day. Sleep 
may be secured by lowering tin* blood pre.ssiire with hall-graiii doses 
of erythrol-tetra-niluite. If a hypnotic i.s necessiin', as it w'ill be 
il the jiaticnl h.is had no natural sleej) for two niglils in .succession, 
then a full dosi* (d ])araldchyde ot \x’ional mn\- be gi\'en at bed-lime. 
Tbtder this trcalnient tlie majority of cases, iJ treut(>d early, improve 
rapidly. As tiie appetite returns gieat care must bo taken that the 
yxitienl does not suddenly resume a full ordinary dietary. A sudden 
return to a lull dietar)’ invariably means a lelaji.se, wlnc'h is often 
less amenable to treatment than the oiaginal attack. I'oast should 
first be ad(l»“d to the milk, and Ihi.s maybe lollowed by imll: puddings 
I and farinaceous foods in .small quantilie.s. Any rise of temperature 
or increa.se of pulse-rate or tendency to sleeple.ssness should be 
regaided as a Uireatened reJapse and treated accordingly. 

Excited MelanclwU a.— ^xc\\Q(.\ melancholia is almost invariably 
a disease of old age or the decline of life, and it attacks men and 
women with equal frequency. CJironic gastric disorders, deficient 
food and sleep, uniiealthy occupations and environments, 
together with worry and mental stress, are all more or less 
predisposing causes of the disease. I’he direct exciting cause 
or cau.ses have not as yet been demonstrated, but there is no 
doubt that tlie disease is associated with, or ('aused by, a condition 
of bacterial toxaemia, analogous to the bacterial toxaemias 
of ai'ute and chronic rheumatism. 

The on.set of the disease is always gradual and is associated 
with mal-nutrition, loss of body weight, nervousness, depres- 
sion, loss of the capacity for work, sleeplessness and attacks of 
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restlessness. These attacks of restlessness become more and 
more marked as self-control diminishes, and as the depressioh 
increases the disease passes the borderland of sanity. 

In the fully developed disease the appearance of the patient 
is typical. The expression is drawn, depressed, anxious or 
apprehensive. The skin is yellow and parchment like. The 
hair is often dry and stands out stiffly from the head. The hands 
are in constant movement, twisting and untwisting, picking the 
skin, pulling at the hair or tearing at the clotlies. The patient 
moans continuously, or emits cries of grief and wanders aimlessly. 
Mentally the patient, although depressed, miserable and selt- 
absorbed, is not confused. There is complete consciousness 
except during the height of a paroxysm of restlessness and de- 
pression, and the patient can talk and answer questions clearly 
and intelligently, but takes no interest in the environment. 
Some of the patients suffer from delusions, generally a sense of 
impending danger, but very few suffer Irom hallucinations. 

Physically there is loss of appetite, constipation and rapid 
heart action, a great increase in the number of the white blood 
corpuscles, particularly of the multiniicleated cells which are 
fri*quently increased in bacterial infedions. In the blood serum 
also there can be demonstrated the presence of agglutinines 
to certain members of the streptococci group. 

The course of the disease is prolonged and chronic. The acute 
symptoms tend to remit at regular intervals, the patient becoming 
more quiet and less demonstratively depressed ; but as a rule 
those remissions are extremely temporary. Excited melancholia 
is a disease characterized by repeated relapses, and recoveries 
arc rare in ceases above the age of forty. 

Trcaiment. — I'luue is no curative treatment for excited melan- 
cholia. 'i'he patient must be rarelully nursei.! ; kept in bed during 
th(' exacerbations ol tJie diseuv; and treated with gradiial«5d doses 
ol nepenthe or tincture of opium, to secure some amelioration of 
tlie acute .symptouis. Careful dieting, tonics and batlis are of 
benclit during the rcmissionii of the dibcase, and in a few cases seem 
to promote l ecovery. 

h'diic circuUiire, or alternating insanity, was first described 
by Falrct and 'Bailhirgcr, and more recently Kraepelin has 
considerably widened the conception of this class of disease, 
whi(‘h he describes under the term “ manic-di pres.sive insanity.” 
Ol the two terms {jolie circulaire and manic-depmssivc insanity) 
the latter is the more correct, circulaire implies that the 

disease in\'ariably passes through a complete ('vcle, vshii'h descrip- 
tion IS only applicalhe to very lew of the cases. Manic-depressive 
insanity iinphes that the patient may either suffer from excite- 
ment or depression which do not necessarily sui’i eed one another 
in any fixed order. As a matter of fact, tlie majorit)' of |mtients 
wlio suffer from the disease either have marked excited attacks 
with little or .subsequent depression, or marked attaiks of de- 
pression with a sul)SO(|iit'nl period of such slight exaltation as 
hardly to be distingnislied from a state of health. 

Depression of the iiuinic-dcprcssive ^’ariety. therefore, may 
either precede or follow upon an attack of maniacal excitement, 
or it may be the chief and only obvious symptom of the disease 
and may recur again and again. The disease attacks men and 
women with equal freqaeiu;y, and as a rule manilests itself either 
late in adolescence or during the decline of life. Hereditar}" 
predisposition has been proved to exist in over 50 % of cases, 
beyond whii h no definite predisposing cause is at present known. 
A considerable number of cases follow upon attacks of infective 
disease such as typhoid fever, scarlet fever or rheumatic fever. 
The actual exciting cause is probably an intestinal toxaemia 
of bacterial origin ; at all events, mal-nutrition, gastric and 
intestinal symptoms not infrequently precede an attack, and 
the condition of the blood — the increase in number in the 
multiniicleated white blood corpuscles and the presence of 
agglutinini's to certain members of the streptococci group of 
bacteria — are symptoms which have l>een definitely demon- 
.straled by Bruce in every case so far examined. 

If the depression is the .sequel to an attack of excitement, 
the onset may be very sudden or it may be gradual, if, on the 
other hand, the depression is not the sequel of excitement, the 
^oset is very gradual and the patient complains of lassitude, 


incapacity for mental or physical work, Joss of appetite, con- 
stipation and sleeplessness often for months before the case is 
recognized as one of insanity. In the fully developed disease the 
temperature is very rarely febrile, on tlie contrary it is rather 
subnormal in character. The stomach is disordered and the 
bowels confined. The urine is scanty, turbid and very liable to 
rapid decomposition. I'he heart's action is slow and feeble and 
the extremities become cold, blue and livid. In extreme cases 
gangrene of the lower extremities may occur, but in all there is 
a tendency to oedema of the extremities. 'J’he skin is greasy, 
often offensive, and the palms of the hands and the soles of the 
feet are sodden. 

Mentally there is simple deprc.ssion, without, in the majority 
of cases, any implication of consciousness. Many piatients pass 
through attack after attack without suffering from hallucinations 
or delusions, but in rare cases hallucinations of hearing and sight 
are present. Delusions of unworthincss and unpardonable sin 
are not uncommon, and if once expressed are liable to recur again 
during the cour.se of each successive attack. Tlie disease is 
prolonged and chronic in its course, and the condition of the 
patient varies but little from day to day. When the depression 
follows excitement, the patient as a nile becomes fat and flabby. 
On the other hand, if the illness commences w'ith depression, the 
chief physical symptoms are mal-nutrition and loss of body 
weight, and the return to health is always preceded b}' a return of 
nutrition and a gain in body w'eighi. 

The attacks may last from six months to two or three yeans. 
The interi'als between attacks may lust for only a few week.s 
or months or may extend over several years. During the interval 
the patient is not only capable of good mental work but may show 
capacity of a high order. In other words this form of mental 
disorder does not tend to produce dementia ; the explanation 
probably being tha,t betw^een the attacks there is no toxaemia. 

Treatment . — There is no known curative treatment for the de- 
pre.s.sion of manic-depressive insanity, but the depre.ssion, tht- 
.slceplesbiichs ond the gastric disorder arei to some extent mitigatefl 
by common sen.sc attention to the general hcaltli ol tlie bod> 
n the patient is thin and wasted, then treatment is best conducted 
in bed. Tlie diet sliould be bland, con.sisting largely ol milk, eggs 
and larituiceoius iood, given m small fjnantities and lreijuentl\ . 
Delecation slioukl be maintained by eneniata, and the bkiii kept 
clean by dnilv warm bath.s. What is ot much more importance is 
tlu* fact that in .some instances sub.sequent attacks can be prevented 
by impressing upon tlie patient the necessity for attendjnf;^ to the 
state of the bowels, and ol discontinuing work when the slightest 
symptoms of an attack present themselves, li these symptoms 
are at all prominent, rest in bed is a wi.se i>reranlion, butcher-meat 
should be discontinued from the dietary and a tonic of arsenic or 
ciuinine and acid presenbed. 

Mania. — The term mania, meaning pathological elevation 
or excittinient, has, like the term melancholia, been applied to 
all varieties of morbid mental conditions in which 
tlie prevailing mental symptom is excitement or eleva- 
tion. As in melancholia so in mania various subdivisions have 
been invented, such as delusional mania, religious mania, homi- 
cidal mania, according to the special mental characteristics cf 
each case, but su('h varieties are of accidental origin and cannot 
be held to lie subdivisions. 

Under tlie term mania two distinct diseased conditions can be 
d ascribed, viz. acute mania, and the elevated stage of juhe. cncii- 
laire or manic-depressive insanity. 

Acute Mania . — Acute mania is a disease which attacks both 
sexes at all ages, but its onset is most prevalent during adoles- 
cence and early adult life. Hereditary predisposition, physical 
and mental exhaustion, epileptic seizures and childbirth are all 
predisposing causes. The direct exciting cause or causes are un- 
known, but the physical symptoms suggest that the condition 
is one of acute toxaemia or poisoning, and the changes in the 
blood are such as are consequent on bacterial toxaemia. 

rhe onset is gradual in the large majority of cases. Histories of 
sudden outbursts of mania can rarely be relied on, as the illness 
is almost invariably preceded by loss of body weight, sleepless- 
ness, bad dreams, headaches and symptoms of general malaise, 
.sometimes associated with depression. The actual onset of the 
mental symptoms themselves, however, are frequently sudden. 
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A typical case of the fully developed disease is not easily mistaken. 
The patient is usually anaemic and thin, the expression of the 
face IS unnatural, the eyes widely opened and bright ; and there 
is great motor restlessness, the rmihcular movements being 
purposeless and inco-ordinate. This inco-ordination of movement 
affects not only the muscles of the limbs and trunk but also those 
of expression, so that the usual aspect of the face becomes 
entirely altered. 'Ilie It'mperature is generally slightly febrile. 
Tlie tongue and lips are cracked and dry through excessive 
sliouting or speaking. There is often no desire for food or drink. 
The heart’s action is rapid and forcible. The skin is soft and 
moist. 'Hie orine is scanty, turbid and loaded with urates. 
The white blood corpus(‘les per cubic millimetre of blood are 
markedly increased, and the blood serum ('ontains agglutinines 
to certain strains of streptcjcocci which are not present in healthy 
persons. Sensibility to pain is lost or miieh impaired. Such 
patients will swing and jerk a broken limb apparently unaware 
that it is broken. Sleep is absent or obtained in short snatches, 
and even when asleep the patient is often restless and talkative 
as if the disease j)ro('esses were still active. 

Mentally the patient is excited, often wildly so, quite confused 
and unable to recognize time or place. Answers to question? may 
sometimes be elieited by repeated efforts to engage the attention 
ol the patient. The speerli is incoherent, and lor all practical 
purposes the patient is mentally inacces.sible. I'his state of acute 
exeitemenl lasts usually for two or three weeks and gradually 
passes into a condition of chrome restlessness and noise, in which 
the movements are more co-ordinate and purposeful. The con- 
tusion of the acute stage passes off and the attention (‘an be 
more readil\‘ attracted but. cannot be concentrated on any 
subject for any length of time. 'J'he patient will tkjw' recognize 
friends, but the affections are in abeyance and the memory is de- 
fective. The appetite becomes insatiable, but the patient does not 
necessarily gain in wi'ighl. This stage of subaimte excitement 
may last for months, but as a rule favourable ca.ses recover 
w'ilhin six months from the onset of the disease. A recovering 
patient gradually gains w'eiglit, sleepjs soundly at night and has 
periods of partial quiest'cnce during the day, particularly in the 
morning after a good night’s sleep, 'riiese lucid intervals become 
more and more pirolongod and finally pass into a state of sanity. 
Some cases on the other hand, alter the acute .symptoms decline, 
remain confused, and this state of confusion may last for months ; 
iiy some alienists it is de.scribed as secondary stupor. 

The symptoms detailed above are those tyjiical of an attack 
such as is most frequent!}' met w'ith in adult ca.ses. Acute mania, 
however, is a disease which prc'senls itself in various forms. 
Adolescent cases, for instance, very commonly suffer from re- 
current attacks, and the recurrent form of the di.sease is also to 
lie met with in adults. 'J'he recurrent form at the onset does not 
differ in symptoms from that already de.scribed, but the course 
of the attack is shorter and more acute, so that the patient 
after one or two weeks of acute excitemimt rapidly improves, 
the m(mtal .symptoms pass off and the patient is apparently 
pt'rfeetly recovered. An examination of the blood, however, 
reveals the fact that the patient is still suffering from .some 
disorder of the system, inasmuch as the white blood eorpirseles 
remain increased above the average of health. SuKsequent 
attacks of excitement come on w'ithont any ob\'i()us provocation. 
The pulse becomes fast and the face flushed. 'J'he patient 
frequently complains of fulness in the head, ringing in the ears 
and a loss of appetite. Sleeplessness is an invariable symptom. 
Self-control is generally lost suddenly, and the patient rapidlv 
passes into a slate of delirious excitement, to recover again, appar- 
ently, in the course of a few weeks. Recurrent mania might 
therefore be regarded as a prolonged toxaemia, complicated at 
intervals by outbursts of delirious excitement. Acute mania in 
the majority of eases ends in recovery. In the continuous attack 
the recovery is gradual. In the recurrent cases the intervals 
between attacks become longer and the attacks less severe until 
they finally cease. In sucli recovered case.s very' frequently a 
persi.stent increase in the number of the white blood corpuscles 
is found, persisting for a period of two or three years of apparently 
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.sound mental health, A few cases die, exhausted by the acute- 
ness of the excitement and inability to obtain rest by the natural 
jirocess of sleep. When death does occur in this way the patient 
almost invariably passes into the typhoid state. 

The residue of such cases become chronic, and chronicity 
almost invariably means subsequent dementia. The chronic 
stage of acute mania may be represented by a state of continuous 
subacute excitement in which the patient becomes dirty and 
destructive in habits and liable from time to time to exacerba- 
tions of the mental symptoms. Continuous observation of the 
blood made in such cases over a period extending for wrecks 
reveals the fact that the leucocytosis, if represented in chart 
form, shows a regular sequence of events. Just prior to the onset 
of an exacerbation the leucocytosis is low. As the excitement 
increases in severity the leucocytosis curve rises, and just before 
improvement sets in there may be a decided rise in the curve 
and then a subsequent fall ; but this fall rarely reaches the 
normal line. In other cases, which pass into chronicity, a state 
of persistent delusion, rather than excitement, is the prevailing 
mental characteristic, and these ca.sc.s may at recurrent intervals 
become noisy and dangerous. 

Treatment . — Acute mania can only be treab'd on general line^i. 
During the acute .stage i)l onsid the j)atient should he i)lciced in heel. 
Jf there is dillicully in indin-iiig the jiaticnt to take a sull'icient 
quantity of food, this difilculty can he got over hy giving tood in 
liquid form, milk, milk-tea, eggs beaten up in milk, meat jmee aiul 
thin gruel, and it is alway.s better to leed .such a patient with .small 
quantities given ireqiicntly. Cases ol mania JoJlowing t Inldbirtli 
arc tho.se which most urgently demand carelul and frequent feeding, 
artificially administered if ncces.sary. If there is any tendency to 
exhaustion, alcoholic stimulants are indicated, and in some cases 
strychnine, quinine and cardiac tonics arc highly Ixnicficial. 'J'he 
bowels should he unloaded by large cru'mata or the u.se of .saline 
purgatives. 'J‘hc continuous use of jiurgatives should as a rule he 
avoided, as they dram the sy.stem of fluids. On the other hand, 
the a<l ministration of one large normal saline enema, h}' supplying 
the tis.sues w'lth fluids, and probably thereby diluting tin* toxins 
circulating in the .system, gives considerable rebel. \ continuous 
warm batli Irequently iiroduces slecq) and reduces excitement. The 
sleeplessness of acuti' mama i.s best treated by W'arm baths ^vhere^’(M■ 
possible, and if a drug must be administered, then paraldeh\de is 
the safest aiul mo.st certain, unless the patient is also an alcoholic, 
when chloral and bromide is probably a better .sedative. 

The Elevated Stage of Folie Cirrulaire or Manie Depressive 
ht^anity , — As pro\'ioiisly mentioned in the description of the 
depressed stage of this mental di.sordcr, the disea.se is equally 
prone to attack men and women, generally during late adolescence 
or in early adult life, and in a few' cases first appears during the 
decline of life. Hereditary predisposition undoubtedly plays a 
large part a.s a predisposing cause, and after that is said it is 
difficult to assign any other definite predisposing (‘aiises and 
certainly no exciting causes. As in the stage of depression, so 
in flic .stage of excitement fhe first attack may closely follow 
upon typhoid fever, erysipelas or rheumatic fever. On the other 
hand many cases orrur w'ilhout any such antecedent di.sease. 
Another fact which has been commented upon is that these 
patients at the on.set of an attack of excitement often appear 
to be in excellent physical health. 

'I'he earliest symptoms of onset are moral rather than physical. 
The patient changes in chararter, generally for th(‘ worse. The 
sober man becomes intemperate. The steady man of business 
enters into foolish, reckless speculation. 'J'here is a tendency 
for the patient to seek the society of inferiors and to ignore the 
recognized conventionalities of life and decency. The dress 
becomes extravagant and vulgar and the speech loud, boastful 
and obscene. These symptoms may exist for a considerable 
period before some accidental circumstance or some more than 
usually extravagant departure from the laws and customs of 
civilization draws public attention to the condition of the patient. 
The symptom.? of the fully developed disease differ in degree 
in different cases. ^Flie face is often flushed and the cxpre.ssion 
unnatural. There is constant restlessness, steady loss of body 
weight, and sleeplessness. In very acute attacks there are 
frequently symptoms of gastric disorder, while in other cases 
the apj>etilo is enormous, gross and per\'erted. The leiK’Ocytosis 
is above that usually met witli in health, and the increase in the 
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early stiiges is due to the relative and absolute increase in the 
multinucleated or polymorphonuclear leucocytes. The hyper*- 
leucocytosis is not, however, so high as it is in acute mania, and 
upon recovery taking place the leucocytosis always falls to 
normal. In the serum of over 80 % of cases there are present 
agglutinines to certain strains of streptococci, which agglutinines 
are not present in the serum of healthy persons. The changes 
in the urine are those which one would expert to find in persons 
losing weight ; the amount of nitrogenous output is in excess of 
the nitrogen ingested in the food. 

Mentally there is always exaltation rather than excitement, 
and when excitement is present it is never of a delirious nature, 
that is to say, the patient is cognizant of the surroundings, and 
the special senses arc abnormally acute, particularly those of 
sight and hearing. Hallucinations and delusion are sometimes 
present, but many cases pass through several attacks without 
exhibiting either of these classes of symptoms. The patient 
is always garrulous and delighted to make any chance acquaint- 
ance the confidant of his most private affairs. The mood is 
sometimes expansive and benevolent, interruption in the flow 
of talk may suddenly change the subject of the conversation or 
the patient may with equal suddenness fly into a violent rage, 
use foul and obscene language, ending with loud laughter and 
protestations of eternal friendship. In other words the mental 
processes are easily stimulated and as easily diverted into other 
channels. The train of thought is, as it were, constantly being 
changed by accidental associations. Although consciousness 
is not impaired, the power of work is abolished as the attention 
cannot be directed continuously to any subject, and yet the 
patient may be capable of writing letters in which facts and 
fiction are most ingeniously blended. A typical case will pass 
through the emotions of joy, sorrow and rage in the course of a 
few minutes. The memor)" is not impaired and is often hyper- 
acute. The speech may be rambling but is rarely incoherent. 

The course of the attack is in some cases short, lasting for from 
one to three weeks, while in others the condition lasts for years. 
The patient remains in a state of constant restlessness, both of 
lx)dy and mind, untidy or absurd in dress, noisy, amorous, 
vindictive, boisterously happy or virulently abusive. As time 
passes a change sets in. The patient sleeps better, l^egins to lay 
on flesh, the sudden mental fluctuations become less marked 
and finally disappear. Many of these patients remember every 
detail of their lives during the state of elevation, and many are 
acutely ashamed of their actions during this period of their 
illness. As a sc(|uol to the attack of elevation tiiere is usually 
an attack of depression, but this is not a ncce.ssar}^ sequel. 

The majority of patients recover even after years of illness, 
but the attacks are always liable to recur. Even recurrent 
attacks, however, leave behind them little if any mental impair- 
ment. 

Treatment . — General attention to the liealth of tlu' bodv, and an 
abundance of nourishing food, and, where necessary, the use of 
sedatives such a.s bromide and sulphonal, sum up the treatment of 
the elevated .stage ol manic-depressive in.sanity. In Getmaiiy it is 
the custom to treat such (.a.ses m continuotis warm baths, extending 
sometimes for weeks. The ire of warm baths of .severed hours’ 
duration has not proved satisfactory. 

Dbu.usional In.santty. — Considerable confusion exists at 
the present day regarding the term delusional insanity. Jt is 
not correct to define the condition as a disease in which 
fixed delusions dominate the conduct and are the 
chief mental symptom present. Such a definition 
would include many chronic cases of melancholia and mania. 
All patients who suffer from attacks of acute insanity and who 
do not recover tend to become delusional, and any attempt 
to include and describe such cases in u group by them- 
selves and term them delusional in.sanity is inadmissible. The 
fact that delusional insanity has been described under such 
various terms as progressive systematized insanity, mania of 
persecution and grandeur, monomanias of persecution, unseen 
agency, grandeur and paranoia, indicates that the disease is 
obscure in its origin, probably passing through various stages, 
and in some instances having been confused with the terminal 


stages of mania and melancholia. If this is admitted, then 
probably the best description of the disease is that given by 

Magnan under the term of “ systematized delusional insanity, 
and it may be accepted that many cases conform very closely 
to Magnan 's description. 

The disease occurs with equal frequency in men and women^ 
and in the majority of cases commences during adolescence 
or early adult life. The universally accepted predisposing cause 
is hereditary predisposition. As to the exciting causes nothing 
is known beyond the fart that certain ftirms of disease, closely 
re.sembling delusional insanity, are apparently associated or 
caused by chronic alcoholism or occur as a sequel to syphilitic 
infection. In the vast majority of cases the onset is lost in 
obscurity, the patient only drawing attention to the diseased 
condition by insane conduct after the delusional state is definitely 
established. The friends of such persons frequently affirm that 
the patient has always been abnormal. However this may be, 
there is no doubt that in a few cases the onset is acute and 
closely resembles the onset of acute melancholia. The patient 
is depressed, contused, suffers from hallucinations of hearing and 
there are disturbances of the bodily health. There is generally 
mal-nutrition with dyspepsia and vague neuralgic pains, often 
referred to the heart and intestines. Even at this stage the 
patient may labour under delusions. These acute attacks are (jf 
short duration and the patient apparently recovers, but not 
uncommonly both hallucinations and delusions persist, although 
they may be concealed. 

'J'he serond or delusional stage sets in very gradually. This is 
the stage in which the patient most frequently comes under 
medical examination. The appearance is always peculiar and 
unhealthy. The manner is unnatural and may suggest a stale of 
suspicion. The nutrition of the body is below par, and the patient 
frequently complains of indefinite symptoms of malaise referred 
to the heart and abdomen. The heart’s action is often weak and 
irregular, but beyond these symptoms there are no special 
characteristic symptoms. 

Mentally there may be depression when the patient is sullen and 
uncommunicative. It will be found, however, that he always 
suffers from hallucinations. At first hallucinations of hearing 
are the most prominent, but later all the special senses may be 
implicated. These halliu inations constantly annoy the patient 
and arc always more troublesome at night. Voices make accusa- 
tions through the walls, floors, roofs or door. Faces appear at the 
window and make grimaces. Poisonous gases are pumped into 
the room. Electricity, Rontgen rays and marconigrams ploy 
through the walls. The food is poisoned or consists of filth. In 
many cases symptoms of visceral discomfort are supposed to be 
the result of nightly surgical operations or sexual assaults. All 
these persecutions are ascribed to unknown persons or to some 
known person, sect or class. Under the influence of these sensory 
disturbances the patient may present symptoms of angry excite- 
ment, impulsive violence or of carefully-thought-out schemes of 
revenge ; but the self-control may be such that although the 
symptoms are concealed the behaviour is peculiar and unreason- 
able. It is not uncommon to find that such patients can converse 
rationally and take an intelligent interest in their environments, 
but the implication of the capacity of judgment is at once apparent 
whenever the subject of the persecutions is touched upon. 

All cases of delusional insanity at this .stage are dangerous and 
their actions are not to be depended upon. Assaults arc common, 
houses are set on fire, threatening letters are written and accusa- 
tions are made whic h may lead to much worry and trouble before 
the true nature of the disease is realized. 

'Fhis, the second or persecutorv' stage of delusional insanity, may 
persist through life. The patient becomes gradually accustomed 
to the sensory disturbances, or possibly a certain amount of mental 
enfeeblement sets in which reduces the mental vigour. In other 
cases, the disease goes on to what Magnan calls the third stage or 
stage of grandiose delusions. 'J'he onset of this stage is in some 
cases graclual. The patient, while inveighing against the persecu- 
tions, hints at a possible cause. One man is an inventor and his 
enemies desire to deprive him of the results of his inventions. 
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Another is the rightful heir to a peerage^ of \\hi(h he is to be 
deprived. Women frequently believe IheinselvTs to be abducted 
princesses or heirs to the throne. Others of both sexes, even 
more ambitious, assume divine attributes and proclaim them- 
selves \’irgin Marys, Gabriels, llolv Ghosts and Messiahs. Cases 
are recorded in which the delusions of grandeur were of sudden 
onset, the patient going to bed persecuted and miserable and 
rising the following morning elated and grandiose. In this stage 
the hallucinations persist l.iut appear to change in character and 
become pleasant. The king liears that an'angements are being 
made for his coronation and waits quietly for the event. The 
angel Gabriel sees visions in the heavens. The heirs and heiresses 
read of their pnjspcciive movements in the court columns of the 
daily papers and are much soothed thereby, in short , no delusion 
is to(j grotesque and absurd for such patients to believe and 
(‘\press. 

Cases of delusional insanity never become demented in the true 
sense of the word, but their mental .state might be described as a 
dream in which an imaginary cxisience *)b]iterates the experiences 
of their past In'cs. 

Treatment. — No tnatment influences the course of the disease. 
During the .stage ol i)erseruiion such patients are a danger to them- 
selves, as they not inlieqnently commit suaide, and It) their supposed 
persecutors, whom 1he\ Irecjuently assault or otherwise annoy. 

Katatonia, — ihis disease, so called on account of the .symptom 
of mu.scular spasm or rigidity whii 1\ is present during certain of 
stagi's, was first described and named by K. L. 
tonia. Kahlbaurn in 1874. Many British alienists refuse to 
accept katatonia as a di.stinct disease, but as it has 
been accepted and further elaborated by such an authority as 
E. Kraepelin reference to it cannot be avoided. 

Katatonia attacks women more frequently than men, and is 
essentially a disease of adolesceru'e, but typical case.s occasionally 
occur in adults. Hereditar}’ predisposition is present mover !;o "y 
<if the cases and is the chief predisposing cause. Childbirth, worry, 
physical strain and mental slux'ks are all advanced as secotidao* 
predisposing causes. The disease is one of gradual onset, with 
loss of physical and mental energy. JVubably the earliest mental 
symptom is the onset of aural hallucinations. V'or (onvenience of 
description the disease may be divided into (i) tlie stage of onset ; 
(2) the stage of stupor ; (3) the stage of excitement. 

The .symptoms of the stage of onset arc disorders of the alimentary 
tract, such as loss of appetite, vomiting after food and obstinate 
constipation. The pulse is rapid, irregular and intermittent. 
The skin \’aries between extreme dryncs.q and drenching perspira- 
tions. In women the menstrual function is suppressed. At un- 
certain intervals the skeletal mu.scles are thrown into a condition 
of rigidity, but this symptom docs not oc('ur invariably. The 
instincts of t leanliness are in abes ance, owing to the mental .state 
of the patient, and as a result these cases are inclined to be wet 
and dirty in their habits. 

Mentally there is great confusion, vi\'id hallucinations, which 
apparently ('ome on at intervals and are oi a terrif>’ing nature, for 
the patient often becomes frightened, endeavours to hide in comers 
or escape by a w indow or door. A very common history of such a 
('ase prior to admission is that the patient has attempted suicide 
by jumping out of a window, the attempt being in reality an un- 
conscious effort on the part of the patient to escape from .some 
imaginary danger. During the.se attacks the skin pours with 
perspiration. 'J'he patient is oblivious to his surroundings and is 
mentally inaccessible. In the intervals between the.se attacks 
the patient may be consi’ious and capable of answering simple 
questions. This acute stage, in which sleep is aboli.shed, lasts from 
a few days to four or six weeks and then, generally quite sud- 
denly, the patient passes into the state of stupor. In .some ca,ses 
a sharp febrile attack accompanies the onset of the stupor, while 
in (.others this symptom is ab.scnt ; but in every case examined 
by Bruce during the acute stage there wa.s an increase in the 
number of the white blood corpuscles, which, just prior to the 
onset of stupor, were sometimes enormously increased ; the in- 
crease being entirely due to multiplication of the multinucleated 
or polymorphonurleaj leucocytes. 
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In the second or stuporose stage of the disease the symptoms 
are characteristic. The patient lies in a state of apparent 
placidity, generally with the eyes shut. Consciousness is never 
entirely abolished, and many of the patients give unmistakable 
evidence that they understand what is being said in their 
presence. Any effort at passive movement of a limb immediately 
sets up muscular resistance, and throughout this .stage the 
sternomastoid and the abdominal muscles are more or less in a 
.state of over-tension, which is increased to a condition of rigidity 
if the patient is interfered with in any way. 'Giis symptom of 
restiveness or negativism is one of the charactcri.stics of the 
disease. The patient resists while being fed, washed, dressed and 
undressed, and even the normal stimuli which in a healthy mun 
indicate that the bladder or rectum require to be emptied are 
re.si.sted, so that the bladder may become distended and the low'er 
bowel has to be emptied by cnemata. The temperature is lowq 
often subnormal, the pulse is small and weak, and the extremities 
cold and livid. This symptom is probably duo in some part to 
spasm of the terminal arterioles. Mentally the symptoms are 
negative. Though conscious, the patient cannot be got to speak 
and apparently is oblivious to what is passing around. Upon 
recovery, however, these cases can oiTcn recount incidents winch 
occurred to them during their illness, and mav also state that 
they laboured under .some delusion. Cnincidently with the 
onset ol the .stupor sleep returns, and many cases sleep tor 
the greater part of the twenty-four hours. 'Ihe duration of 
the stuporose state is ^Try variable. Jn some cases it lasts for 
weeks, in others for months or years, and mav be the terminal 
stage of the disease, the patient gradually sinking into dementia 
or making a recovery. 'Ihc third stage or stage of excitement 
comes on in many cases during the stage of stupor : the stages 
overlap : wfliile in others a distinct interval of convalc.scence ma^' 
intervene between the termination of the stupor and the onset 
ol the excitement. 'I’he excitement is characterized by sudden 
impulsive actioas, rhythmical repetition of words and sounds 
(verbigeration), and by rhythmical movements of the body or 
limbs, such as swaying the w^hole frame, nodding the head, sw^mg- 
ing the arm.s, or walking in circles. The patient may be absolutel v 
mute in this stage as in the stage of stupor. Others again are 
very noisy, singing, shouting or abusive. The speech is staccato 
in character and incoherent. Physically the patient, who often 
gains weight in the stage of stupor, again becomes thin and 
haggard in appearance owing to the mcessant restlessness and 
.sleeple.ssne.ss which cliaracterize the stage of excitement. The 
patient mav, during the stage of onset, die through exhaustion, 
or accidentally and unconsciously commit suicide usually by 
leaping from a window. During the stuporose stage symptoms of 
tubercular disease of the lungs may commence. All the adolescent 
insane are peculiarly liable to contract and die from tubercular 
disease. ArcidciUal suicide is also liable to occur during this 
stage. The stage of excitement, if at all prolonged, invariabls' 
ends in dementia. According to Kraepelin 13% of the cases 
recover, 27 make partial recoveries, and 60 % become more or 
less demented. 

Treatment . — No treatment arrc<5ts or diverts the course of katatonia, 
and llie acute symptoms of the disease as they arise must be treated 
on lio.spital pnncijiles. 

Hebepiirknia. — 'I'his i.s a disease of adolescence (Gr. 
which wa.s first described by Hecker and Kahlbaurn and more 
recently by Kraepelin and other foreign workers. 
Heljephrenia is not yet recognized by British alienists. 

The descriptions of the diserse are indefinite and 
confusing, but there are some grounds for the belief that such 
an entity does exist, although it is probably more correct to say 
that as yet the symptoms are very imperfectly understood. 
Hebephrenia is always a disease of adolescence and never 
occurs during adult life. It attacks women more frequently 
than men, and according to Kahlbaurn hereditary predi.sposition 
to insanity is present in over 50 % of the cases attacked. The 
onset of the disease is invariably associated with two symptoms. 
On the physical side an arrested or delayed development and 
on the mentid a gradual failure of the power of attention and 
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concentrated thought. The onset of the condition is always 
gradual and the symptoms which first attract attention are 
mental. The patient becomes restless, is unable to settle to 
work, becomes solitary and peculiar in habits and sometimes 
dissolute and mischievous. As the disease advances the patient 
becomes more and more enfeebled, laughs and mutters to himself 
and wanders aimlessly and without object. There is no natural 
curiosity, no interest in life and no desire for occupation. Later, 
delusions may appear and also hallucinations of hearing, and 
under their influence the patient may be impulsive and violent. 
Physically the subjects arc always badly developed. The 
ternperature is at times slightly elevated and at intervals the 
white blood corpuscles are markedly increased. The menstrual 
function in women is suppressed and both male and female 
cases are addicted to masturbation. According to Kraepelin 
5 % of the cases recover, 1 5 % are so far relieved as to be able 
to live at home, but are mentally enfeebled, the remaining 80 
become hopelessly demented. The patients who recover fre- 
quently show at the onset of their disease acute symptoms, 
such as mild excitement, slightly febrile temperature and quick 
pulse-rate. When recovery does take place there is marked 
improvement in development. The subjects of hebephrenia 
are peculiarly liable to tubercular infection and many die of 
phthisis. 

'J'licre IS no special treatment tor liebeplircnia beyond attention 
to the general health. 

Insanity following upon Injuries to the Brain, or 
Apoj’LExies or Tumours or Arterial Degeneration, ( a ) 
Traumalic hisanUy, — Insanity following blows on the head 
is divided into (i) the forms in which the insanity immedi- 
Traum/tiic h)llc)w.s the accident ; (2) the iorm in which there 

Insanity.^ intermediate prodromal .stage characterized by 

strange conduct and alteration in disposition ; and 
(3) in which the mental symptoms occur months or years after 
the accitJent, which can have at most but a remote pre- 
disposing causal relation to ihc insanity. The cases which 
imrnediately succeed injuries to the head are in all respects 
similar to confusional insanity after operations or after fevers, 
'('here is generally a noisy incoherent deliidum, accompimied by 
hallucinations ol sight or of hearing, and fleeting unsystematizecl 
delusions. The physical symptoms pre.sent all the features of 
severe nervous shock. 

In those cases in which there is an intervening prodromal 
condition, with altered character and di.sposition, there i.s usually 
a more or less sex^ere accidental implication of the cortex cerebri, 
either by depression of bone or loc;al hemorrhage, or meningitic 
sub-inflammatory local lesions. Most of the cases during the 
prodromal stage are sullen, morose or suspicious, and indifferent 
to their friends and surroundings. At the end of the prodromal 
sUige there most usually occurs an attack of acute mania of a 
furious impulsive kind. The cases which for many years after 
injury are said to have remained sane will generally be found 
upon examination and inquiry to exhibit symptoms of hereditary 
degeneration or of acquired degeneracy, which may or may not 
be a consequence of the accident. 

The most common site of vascular lesion is one of the branches 
of the middle cerebral artery within the sylvian fissure, or of one 
of the smaller branches of the same artery which go directly to 
supply the chief basal ganglia. When an artery like the middle 
cerebral or one ol its branches becomes either through rupture 
or bl(K'king of its lumen, incapable of performing its function of 
supplying nutrition to important cerebral areas, there ensues 
devitality of the nervous tissues, frequently followed by softening 
and chronic inflammation. It is these secondary changes which 
give rise to and maintain those peculiar mental aberrations know'n 
as post-apoplectic insanity. 

Various characteristic physical symptoms, depending upon 
the seat of the cerebral lesion, are met with in the course of this 
form of insanity. I'hese consist of paraplegias, hemiplegias and 
muscular contractures. Speech defects are very common, 
l^eing due either to tiie enfeebled mental condition, to paralysis 
of the nerve supplying the muscles of the face and tongue. 


,or to aphasia caused by implication of those parts of the 
cortex which are intimately associated with the faculty of 
speech. Mental symptoms vary considerably in different cases 
and in accordance with the seat and extent of tlie lesion. There 
is almost always present, however, a certain, degree of mental 
enfeeblcment, accompanied by loss of memory and of judgment, 
often by mental confusion. Another very general mental 
symptom is Uie presence of emotionalism w hich leads the patient 
to be affected either to tears or to laughter upon trifling and 
inadequate occasions. 

Cerebral tumours do not necessarily produce insanity. Indeed 
it has been computed that not one half of the cases become 
insane. When insanity appear.s it is met with in all degrees 
varying from slight mental dulness up to complete dementia, 
and from mere moral perx ersion up to the most intcn.se form 
of maniacal excitement. On the phy.sical side the various 
symptoms of cerebral tumour such as coma, ataxia, paralysis, 
headache, vomiting, optic neuritis and epileptiform convulsions 
are met witli. All forms of so-called moral changes and of 
changes of di.sj^osition arc met wath a.s mental symptoms and 
all the ordinary forms of in.Siinhy may occur in varj’ing in- 
tensity ; but by fai’ tlie most common mental change occurring 
in connexion with cerebral tumour is a progressive cnfeeblc- 
ment of the intelligence, unattended with any more harmful 
.symptoms than mental deterioration which ends in complete 
dementia. 

(h) Arterial Degcneraiioiu — Arterial degeneration is a common 
cause of mental impairment, especiallx^ of that form 
of mental affection know'n as “ Laiiy ” dementia. auetQ ^ 

It also predisposes to embolism and thrombosis. Arterial 
which often results in tlie paralytic and aphasic ^^sencra- 
groups of nerve disturbance, and which arc always 
accompanied by more or less marked interference with normal 
cerebral action. 

I The commonest scat for atheroma of the cerebral vessels i.s tlie 
arteries at the base of the brain and their main branche.s, especi- 
ally the middle cerebral. As a general rule the other arteries 
of the cerebrum are not implicated to the .same extent, although 
in a not inconsiderable number of cases of the disease all the 
arteries of the brain may participate in the change. W hen this 
is so, vve obtain those definite symptoms of slowly advancing 
dementia commencing in late middle life and ending in complete 
dementia before the usual period for the appearance of senile 
dementia. Hie same appearances are met witli in certain patients 
who have attained the age in which senile changes in the arteries 
arc not unexpected. As a rule atheroma in the cerebral vessels 
is but a part of a general atheroma of all the arteries of the body. 
Atheroma is common after middle life and increases in frequency 
with age. 'The chief causes arc syphilis, alcoholism, the gouty 
and rheumatic diatheses and above all Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys. JVthaps certain forms of Bright’s disease, owing to the 
tendency to raise the blood pressure, are of all causes the most 
common. 

It is not easy to say to what extent, alone, the arteriosclerosis 
is effectual in inducing the gradual failure of the mental powers, 
and to what extent it is assisted in its operation by the action on 
the brain-cells of the general toxic substances which give rise 
to the arterial atheroma. In any case there can be no question 
that the gradual mechanical diminution of the blood-supply to 
the cortex caused by the occlusion of the lumen of the arteries 
is a factor of great importance in the production of mental 
incapacity. 

General Paualy.sis of the Insane (syn. General Paralysis, 
denieniia paralytica, progressive dementia) is a disease character- 
ized by symptoms of progressive degeneration of the 
central nervous system,, more particularly of the motor 
centres. The disease Ls almost invariably fatal. 

Apparent recoveries do very occa.sk)nally occur, though this 
is denied by the majority of alienists. The disease is in every 
case associated with gradually advancing mentol enfeeble- 
inent, and very frequently is complicated by attacks of mental 
disease. 
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General paralysis, which is a very common disease, was first 
teco^iizcd in Trance ; it was identified by J. E. D. Esquirol, 
and further described and elaborated by A. L. J. Bayle, Delaye 
and J. L. Calmeil, the latter gn’ing it the name of paralysie 
gcuhak des alihus. 

As first described by the earii(n' writers the disease was re- 
garded as being invariably associated with delusions of grandeur. 
At the present day this description does not apply to the 
majority of cases admitted into asylums. I'he change may be 
explained as lacing (‘ither due to an alteration in the typo of the 
disease, or more probal)ly the disease is better understood and 
more frequently diagnosed than formerly, the diagnosis being 
now entirely dependent on the physical and not on the mental 
symptoms. This latter may also be* th(‘ explanation why general 
paralysis is much more common at the present day in British 
iisylums than it was. The total death-rate from this disease in 
English and .Scottish asylums rose from 1321 in i8()4 to 1795 in 
1904. 

General paralysis attacks men much more frequently than 
women, and occurs between the ages of 35 and 50 years. It is 
essimtially a disease of town life. In asylums which draw Ihtdr 
patients from country districts in Scotland and Ireland, the 
disease is rare, whereas in those which draw their population from 
large cities the disease is extremely common. 

Considerable diversity of opinion exists at present regarding 
the causation of general paralysis. Hereditary predisposition 
admittedly plays a very small part in its causation. There is, 
however, an almost universal agr(‘ement that the disease is 
essentially the result of toxaemia or poisoning, and that acquired 
or inherit(‘d syphilitic infection is an important predisposing 
factor. A history of syphilitic infection occurs m from 70 to 
90 of the patients affected. At first it was held that general 
paralysis was a late syphilitic manifestation, but as it was found 
that no benefit followed the use of anti-syphilitic remedies the 
theory was advanced that general paralysis was a secondary 
auto-intoxication following upon syphilitic infection. The latest 
view is that the disease is a bacterial invasion, to which syphilis, 
alcoholism, excessive mental and physical strain, and a too 
oxclusivolv nitrogenous diet, only act as predisposing causes. 
This latter theory has been recently ads anced and elaborated by 
Ford Robertson and McRae of Edinburgh. 

Whale \'er the cause of general paralysis may be, the disease is 
e.s.scntially progressive in character, marked by frequent re- 
missions and so typical in its jihysical symptoms and pathology 1 
that we regard the bacterial theory' with favour, although we are | 
far from satisfied that the actual causative factor has as yet been 
discovered. 

For descriptive purposes the disease is most convenientlv 
divided into three stages, -called res]>ective]y the first, second 
and third,— but it must be understood that no clear line of 
demarcation di\’ides these stages from one another. 

The onset of general paralysis is slow and gradual, and the 
earliest symptoms may be either physical or mental. The 
disease mav commence either in the brain itself or the spinal cord 
may be primarilv the seat of lesion, the brain becoming affected 
secondarily. Wlien the disease originates in the spinal cord the 
symptoms are similar to those of locomotor ataxia, and it is now 
lielieved that general paralysis and locomotor ataxia are one and 
the same disease ; in the one case the cord, in the other the brain, 
being the primary seat of lesion. The early jibysical symptoms 
are generally motor. The patient loses energy, readily becomes 
tired, and the capacity for finely co-ordinated motor acts, such 
as are required in playing games of skill, is impaired. Transient 
attacks of partial jiaralysis of a hand, arm, leg or one side of the 
body, or of the speech centre are not uncommon. In a few cases 
the special senses are affected early and the patient may complain 
of attacks of dimness of vision or impairment of hearing. Or the 
.symptoms may be purely mental and affect the highest and most 
recently acquired attributes of man, the moral sense and the 
faculty of self-control. The patient then becomes irritable, 
bursts into violent passions over trifles, change.s in character and 
luihits, frequently takes alcohol to excess and behaves in an 


extravagant, foolish manner. Theft is often committed in this 
stage and the thefts are characterized by an open, purposcle.ss 
manner of commission. The memory is impaired and the patient 
IS ea.sily influenced by others, that is to say he becomes facile. 
In other cases a wild attack of sudden excitement, following upon 
a period of restlessness and sleeplessness may be the first symptom 
which attracts attention. Whatever the mode of onset the 
physical symptoms which characterize the disease come on 
sooner or later. The speech is slurred and the facial muscles lose 
their tone, giving the face a flattened expression. The muscular 
power is impaired, the gait is straddling and the patient sways on 
turning. All the muscles of the body, but particularly those of 
the tongue, upper lip and hands, which are most highly inner- 
vated, present the symptom of fine fibrillary tremors. The 
pupils become irregular in outline, often unecjual in size and either 
one or both fail to react normally to the stimuli of light, or of 
accommodation for near or distant \'i.sion. 

As the disease advances there is greater excitaliility and a 
tendency to emotionalism. In classical rases the general 
exaltation of ideas becomes so great as to lead the patient to the 
commission of insanely extravagant acts, such as purchases of 
largo numbers of useless articles, or of lands and houses far beyond 
his means, numerous indiscriminate proposals of marriage, the 
suggestion of utterly absurd commercial schemes, or attempts 
at feats beyond his physical powers. The mental symptoms, in 
short, are very similar to those of the elevated stage of manic- 
depressive insanity. 

Delusions of the wildest character may also be present. The 
patient may believe himself to bt^ in possession of millions of 
money, to be unsurpassed in strength and agility, to be a great 
and overruling genius, and the recipient of the highest honours. 
This grandiose condition is b}' no means present in every case and 
is not in itself diagnostic of the disease. But mental facility, 
placid contentment, complete loss of judgment and affection for 
family and friends, with impaired memory, are symptoms 
universally present. As the disease advances the motor 
.symptoms become more prominent. The patient has great 
diffieulty in writing, misses letters out of words, words out of 
sentences, and writes in a large laboured hand, 'rhe expression 
becomes fatuous. The speech is difiicult and the facial iiuiseles 
are thrown into marked tremors whenever any attempt at speech 
is made. 'I’he voice changes in timbre and bt'comes high-pitched 
and monotonous. The gait is weak and uncertain and the re- 
flexes are exaggerated. In the first stage the patient, through 
restlessness and sleeplessness, becomes thin and haggard. As the 
second stage approaches sleep returns, the patient lays on flesh 
and beromes puffy and unhealthy in appearance. The mental 
svmptoms are marked by greater facility and cnfecblement, while 
the paralysis of all the muscles steadily advances. I'he patiern 
is now peculiarlv liable to wTat are called congestive seizures or 
epileptiform attacks, 'rhe temperature rises, the face becomes 
flushed and the skin moist. Twitchings are notit'cd in a hand or 
arm. These twitchings gradually spread until they may involve 
the whole body, fi'hc patient is now unconscious, bathed in 
perspiration, whic'li is offensix c. The bowels and bladder empty 
themselves reflexly or become distended, and bedsores are ver\^ 
liable to form over the heels, elbows and bark. Congestive 
.seizures frequently last for days and may prove fatal or, on the 
other hand, the patient mav have recurrent attacks and finally 
die of exhaustion or some accidental flisease, sueli as pneumonia. 

I In the second stage of the disease the patient eats greedily, and as 
the food is frequently swallowed immasticaled, choking is not an 
uncommon accident. The special senses of taste and smell are 
also much disordered. We have seen a case of general paralysis 
in the second stage drink a glass of quinine and water under the 
impression that he was drinking whisky. 

The third stage of the disease is characterized by sleeplessness 

1 and rapid loss of body weight. Mentallv the patient becomes 
quite demented. On the physical side the paralysis advances 
rapidly, so that the patient becomes bed-ridden and speechless. 
Death may occur as the result of exhaustion, or a congestive 
seizure, or of some intercurrent illness. 
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The duration of the disease is between eighteen months and 
three years, although it has been known to persist for seven. 

No curative measures have so far proved of any avail in the 
treatment of general paralysis. 

Insanity assoctated with Epilepsy.— The term “ epileptic 
insanity,” which has for many years been in common use, is 
Bpih tic regarded as a misnomer. There is in short no 
tmaMity, disease as epileptic insanity. A brain, however, 

which is so unstable as to exhibit the sudden discharges 
of nervous energy which are known as epileptic seizures, is 
prone to be attacked by insanity also, but there is no form of 
mental disease exclusively associated with epilepsy. Many 
epileptics suffer from the disease for a lifetime and never exhibit 
symptoms of insanity. The majority of patients, however, who 
suffer from epilepsy are liable to exhibit certain mental symptoms 
which are regarded as characteristic of the disease. Some suffer 
from recurrent attacks of depression, ill-humour and irritability, 
which may readily pass into violence under provocation. Others 
are emotionally fervid in religious observances, though sadly 
deficient in the practice of the religious life. A third class are 
liable to attacks of semi-consciousness which may either follow 
upon or take the place of a seizure, and during these attacks 
actions are performed automatically and without consciousness 
on the part of the patient. 

When epileptics do become insane the insanity is generally 
one of the forms of mania. Either the patient suffers from sudden 
furious attacks of excitement in which consciousness is entirely 
abolished, or the mania is of the type of the elevated stage of 
folie circulairc (manic-depressive insanity) and alternates with 
periods of deep depression. In the elevated period the patient 
shows exaggerated self-esteem, with passionate outbursts of 
anger, and periods of religious emotionalism. While in the 
stage of depression the patient is often actively suicidal. 

Epileptic patients who suffer from recurrent attacks of 
delirious mania are liable to certain nervous symptoms which 
indicate that not only are the motor centres in the brain 
damaged, but that the motor tracts in the spinal cord are also 
affected. The gait become.s awkward and laboured, the feet 
being lifted high off the ground and the legs thrown forward with 
a jerk, 'i'he tendon reflexes are at the same time exaggerated. 
These symptoms indicate descending degeneration of the motor 
tracts of the cord. 

If the mental attacks partake of the character of elevation or 
depression the mental functions suffer more than the motor. 
'I'hese patients, in course of time, become delusional, enfeebled 
and childish, and in some cases the enfeeblement ends in complete 
dementia of a very degraded type. 

Where insanity is superadded to epilepsy the prognosis is 
unfavourable. 

Insanity associated with or caused by Alcoholic and 
Drug Intoxication. — The true role of alcoholic indulgence in 
the production of insanity is at present very imperfectly 
Jmaity. understood. In many cases the alcoholism is merely a 
symptom of the mental disease — a result, not a cause. 
In others, alcohol seem.s to act purely as a predisposing factor, 
breaking down the resistance of the patient and disordering the 
metabolism to such an extent that bodily disorders are en- 
gendered which produce well-marked and easily recognized 
mental symptoms. In others, again, alcohol itself may possibly 
act as a direct toxin, disordering the functions of the brain. 
In the latter class may be included the nervous phenomena of 
drunkenness, which commence with excitement and confusion 
of ideas, and terminate in stupor with partial paralysis of all the 
muscles. Certain brains which, either through innate weakness 
or as the result of direct injury, have become peculiarly liable 
to toxic influences, under the influence of even moderate quan- 
tities of alcohol pass into a state closely resembling delirious 
mania, a stale commonly spoken of as mania a potn. 

Delirium Tremens . — Delirium tremens is the form of mental 
disorder most commonly associated with alcoholic indulgence 
in the lay mind. Considerable doubt exists, however, as to 
whether the disease is directly or secondarily the result ol 


, alcoholic poisoning. Much evidence exists in favour of the latter 
supposition. Delirium tremens may occur in persons who have 
never presented the symptom of drunkenness, or it may occur 
weeks after the patient has ceased to drink alcohol, and in such 
cases the actual exciting cause of the disease may be some 
accidental complication, such as a severe accident, a surgical 
operation, or an attack of pneumonia or erysipelas. 

The early symptoms are always physical. The stomach is 
disordered. The desire for food is absent, and there may be 
abdominal pain and vomiting. The hands are tremulous, and 
the patient is unable to sleep. At this stage the disease may be 
checked by the administration of an aperient and some sedative 
such as bromide and chloral. The mental symptoms var)' 
greatly in their severity. In a mild case one may talk to the 
patient for some time before discovering any mental abnormality, 
and then it will be found that confusion exists regarding his 
position and the identity of those around him, while the memory 
is also impaired for recent events. Hallucinations of sight and 
hearing may be present. The hallucinations of sight may be 
readily induced by pressure upon the eyeballs. If the symptoms 
are more acute they usually come on suddenly, generally during 
the evening or night. The patient becomes excited, suffers from 
vivid hallucinations of sight and hearing which produce great 
fear, and these hallucinations may be so engrossing as to render 
him quite oblivious to the environment. The hallucinations of 
sight are characterized by the false sense impressions taking the 
forms of animals or insects which surround or menace the patient. 
Visions may also appear in the form of flames, goblins or fairies. 
The hallucinations of hearing rarely consist of voices, but are 
more of the nature of whistlings, and ringings in the ears, shouts, 
groans or screams which seem to fill the air, or emanate from the 
walls or floors of the room. All the special senses may be affected, 
but sight and hearing are always implicated. Delirium tremens 
is a short-lived disease, generally running its course in from four 
to five days. Recover)' is always preceded by the return of the 
power of sleep. 

The patient must be carefully nursed and constantly watched, 
as homicidal and suicidal impulses are liable to occur under the 
terrifying influence of the hallucinations. The food should be 
concentrated and fluid, given frequently and in small quantities. 

Chronic Alcoholic Insanity . — Almost any mental disorder may 
be associated with chronic alcoholi.sm, but the most characteristic 
mental symptoms are delusions of suspicion and persecution 
which resemble very closely those of the persecution stage of 
systematized delusional insanity. The appearance of the patient 
is bloated and heavy ; the tongue is furred and tremulous, and 
symptoms of gastric and intestinal disorder arc usually present. 
The gait is awkward and dragging, owing to the partial paralysis 
of the extensor muscles of the lower limbs. All the skeletal 
muscles are tremulous, particularly those of the tongue, lips 
and hands. The common sensibility of the skin is disordered so 
that the patient complains of sensory disturbances, such as 
tinglings and prickings of the skin, which may be interpreted 
as electric shocks. In some cases the mental symptoms may 
be concealed, but delusions and hallucinations, particularly 
hallucinations of sight and hearing, are very commonly present. 
The delusions are often directly the outcome of the physical 
Slate ; the disordered stomach suggesting poisoning, and the 
disturbances of the special senses being interpreted as various 
forms of persecution. The patient hears voices shouting foul 
abuse at him ; all his thoughts are read and repeated aloud ; 
electric shocks are sent through him at night ; gases are pumped 
into his room. Sexual delusions are very common and frequently 
affect marital relations by arousing suspicions regarding the 
fidelity of wife or husband ; or the delusions may be more gross 
and take the form of belief in actual attempts at sexual mutila- 
tions. The memory is always impaired. 

Patients who in addition to chronic alcoholism are also insane 
are always dangerous and liable to sudden and apparently 
causeless outbursts of violence. 

Dipsomania . — Dipsomania is a condition characterized by 
recurrent or periodic attacks of an irresistible craving for 
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stimulants. The general bodily condition has a great deal to 
do with tlifi onset of the attack, that is to say, the patient is more 
liable to an attack when the bodily condition is low than when the 
health is good. The attacks iiuiy he frequent or recur at very 
long intervals. They generally last for a few weeks, and may 
be complicated by symptoms of excitement, delusions or 
hallucinations. 

I'rfiaimfvt consists in attention to tlu^ general health between 
attacks, -with the use of such Ionics as arBcnic and strychnine. 
During tiifi attack tJie patient Hhould be coiifincd to bed and treated 
with sedatives. 

Morphinism . — The morphia hiibit is most commonly con- 
tracted by persons of a neurotic constitution. The mental 
symptoms a.ssociatcd with the disease may arise either as the 
result of an overdose, when the patient suffers from liallucinations, 
confusion and mild delirium, frequently associated with vomiting. 
On tlie otlior hand, mental symptoms very similar to those of 
delirium tremens may occur as the result of suddenly cutting 
off tlie supply of morphia in a patient addicted to the habit. 
Finally, chronic morphia intoxication produces mental symptoms 
very similar to those of chronic alcoholism. This latter condition, 
characterized by delusions of persecution, mental enfeeblement 
and loss of memory, is hopelessly incurable. The patient is 
always thin and anaemic on account of digestive disturbances. 
There is weakness or slight paralysis of the lower .limbs, and the 
skeletal muscles are tremulous. 

Treatmeni. ^The (]uan tits' of the drug used must be ^jmduallv 
reduced until it is ImaJly tlisc-oiitmued, and during treatment the 
patient must be conlmed to bed. 

Senile Insanity — States of mental enfeeblement are always 
the result oi failure of development or of structural changes in 
SeoUe cortical grey matter of the brain. If the enfeeble- 

due to failure of deyelopmonl or brain damage 
occurring in early life, it is spoken .of as tdwey or 
imlHicility. Iwrry form of insanity which occurs after a 
certain period of life is apt to hv. regarded by some. observers 
as senile, but although the failing mentd power may colour 
the character tff the symptoms it cannot be regarded as correct 
to designate, for instance, a recurrent form of mania as senile 
merely because it necessarily manifests itself in a subject who 
has lived into the senile period. On the other hand, many persons 
first suffer from mental derangement at an advanced period of 
life without at the same time manifest ing any marked failure 
of mental power, while others only manifest their insanity as a 
result of the decay of their mental 'faculties. 

From this statement it will be seen that senile iiisanity is a 
complex of different conditions, some of them . accompanied by 
dementia, others without dementia. 

Semlc Dementta is di.stingiiished occasionally into “ senile ” 
properly so called, and “ presenile ” dementia, which supervenes 
at middle age or even earlier. 

The occurrence of dementia Ls sometimes preceded bv an 
acute hallucinatory phase, accompanied hy mania or melancholia; 
but as a general rule, in the presenile cases, by neurasthenia, 
indifference, and mental apathy which extends to a disregard 
for the ordinary coim2ntion.s and the means of subsistence. 

It has pithily been remarked that the age of a man is the age 
of his blood-vessels. The two conditions of senile and presenile 
dementia cannot therefore l)e separated scientifically, iFrom 
a clinical point of view, however, the two are distinguishable 
in so far as their symptoms are concerned, ifor 'the presenile cases 
are more complete and the process of dementia achieves its 
consummation earlier and quicker, while in tire senile the gradual 
disease of the arterie.s and the slow decay of the mental faculties 
offer a different background for the manifestation of mental 
symptoms. Moreover, the senile patients more frequently 
present symptoms of recurrent attacks of acute insanity, a more 
pronouncexl 'emotionalism, and a greater tendency to restlessness 
at night. The presenile coses, on the other hand, except at tlie 
commencement of their malady, are usually free from acute and 
troublesome symptoms and pr®ent chiefly an apathetic indif- 
ference and irresponsiveness on the mental side, and on the 
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physical side a neurasthenic and enfeebled bodily state. In 
both conditrans nremory lis greatly impaired. 

AiWed to senile 'dementia there is often found a condition of 
mania or melancholia or even of systematized delusional insanity. 
The chief symptoms of the maniacal attacks are the great motor 
restlessness and excitement, which are worst during the night 
time. Sleep is almost always seriously disturbed, and the 
patients rapidly become exhausted unlass carefully nursed and 
tended. The actions of senile maniacs are often puerile and 
ifoohsh, and they may exhibit impulses of a .homicidal, suicidal 
or sexual (character. The melancholic cases are also extremely 
restless, and their emotion is loudly expressed.in an uncxjntrollable 
manner. They often have delusions of persecution. Their cries 
and groans have aaautomatic cliaracter, as if the patient, thou^ 
compelled toiuttBrthcm,did not experience themental pain which 
he expressed. Theyalso,many of them, eat their food ravenously, 
altiioupfh a few ob^inately refuse it. The senile delusional cases 
may manifest any of the cla.ssical forms of paranoia described 
abavc, ibut their delusions are of a rudimentary .and unfinished 
type. The most common of all senile i delusions is that they are 
being robbed. They therefore often hide their small valuables 
in comers and out-of-the-way places, and as their memories are 
'very defective they are afterwards unable to find them. Others, 
who live alone, barricade their doors and try to prev^ent any one 
entering for fear of thieves. Delusions of ambition in senile 
subjects are usually of a very improbable and childish character, 
Hallucmations are generally pit'sent in the senile delusional cases. 

The ireatmmtt oi senile insanity is from the medical point of view 
not hopeful ; it resolves itsell largely into instructions for careful 
uunung. smtalde I’cediag, and tlie protection of the patient from all 
the physical dangers to which he may be expo.sed. 

Stafi.stus , — The .statistics of lunacy are merely of interest from a 
sociological point of view ; for under tliat term arc comprised all 
forms of itisanity. it is needless to produce tfibles illustrative of 
the relative uumbexs of lunatics in the various countries of Europe, 
the <>ystems of registration being so unequal in their working as to 
afioru no trustworthy basi.s ol comparison. 

Ewn in (treat Britain, where the aj^stems are more perfect than 
in any other country, tiie tables published in the Blue IBooks of the 
three- countries catTonly be regarded as approximately correct, the 
dilUculty of registering all cases of lunacy being iusui>erable. On 
tJic i.st'of January 1907, according to the returns made to the 
offices of the Commissioners in Lunacy, the numbers of lunatics 
stood thus on the registers: — 


i 

Males. 

j Females. 

i'otdls. 

F.nglatid and Wale-- . 


66,8 T 2 

123,988 

Scotland 

h ,504 

8,ogt) 

17.. TO 

Ireland 

12, 23^ 

TT,pK) 


(iros.s total 

78,024 

87,111 



iiiese figures show the ratio of lunatics to 100,000 of the popula- 
tion to be 554 in England and Wales, 312 in Scotland, and 538 in 
Ireland. 


Numbers 0/ hunatws on the jsi of January of ike years 

inclusive, cuwording to Heturns made to tfie Offices of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy for England and Wales^ Scotland and 
Ireland. 


Years. 

England | 
and I 

Wale«. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1858 




'1859 

36,762 

6,072 


i860 

38,C!58 

6,273 


r86i 


6.327 


18O2 

41,129 

0,398 

8,055 


43fiT8 

6,386 

7,862 

1864 1 

44 > 7«?5 

6,422 

8,272 

1B65 

46,950 

6.533 

8,^45 

1866 

47,648 

6,730 

8,964 

1867 

49,086 

6,888 

8,962 

1868 

51 ,000 

7,055 

9,086 

1869 

53.177 

7,310 

9.454 

11870 

54.713 

7,571 

10,082 

1871 

\ 56,755 

7,729 

10,257 

1872 

58,640 

7,849 

10,767 

7873 

60,206 

7,982 

10,958 
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r— 

1 

Years. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1874 

60,027 

8,o6y 

11,326 

1875 

63,793 

8,225 

11,583 

1876 

64,916 

8,509 

11,777 

' 'lU 

66,636 

8,862 

12, 1x3 

1 187*^ 

:68;538 

9,097 

12,380 

1 1879 

69,885 

9,386 

12,585 

1 1880 

7 iii 9 i 

9,624 

12,819 

1 i88i 

73,^13 

10,012 

I 3 ,062 

T8«2 

74,842 

10,355 

13,444 

1883 

76.765 

10,510 

13,882 

1H84 

78,528 

10,739 

14,088 

1885 

79,704 

10,918 

14,279 

1886 

80,156 

11,187 

14,590 

1887 

80,^91 

11,309 

14,702 

1888 

82,64.3 

-11,1^9 

15,263 

1889 

84,340 

11,954 

15,685 

1890 

86,067 

12,302 

16,159 

i8gi 

86,795 

12,595 

16,251 

1892 

87,848 

12,709 

t6,688 

1893 

89,822 

13,038 

17,124 

1894 

92,067 

13,300 

17,276 

1895 

94,081 

13.852 

17,665 

1896 

96, 4*^6 

1, 1,003 

18,357 

1897 

Of), ^5 

14,500 

18,960 

T898 

101,972 

14,906 

19,590 

1899 

105,086 

15,399 

^20,304 

1900 

106,611 

15»663 

20,863 

1901 

107,044 

15,899 

21 ,169 

1902 

110.713 

16,288 

21,650 

1903 

113,96,1 

16,658 

22.138 

1904 

117,199 

16,894 

22,794 

uk >5 

119,829 

17,241 

22,996 

1 90O 

121,970 

I 7 ,*t 50 

23,365 

1907 

123,988 

17,503 

[ 23,554 


There is thus an increased ratio in England and Wales of lunatics 
to tlie population (which in 1859 was 19,686^01, and in 1907 was 
estimated at 34,945,600) of i86*8 per 100,000 as against 554 ‘iS, and 
in Scotland of 157 as against 312 {icr 100,000. The Irish figures on 
the same basis have increased from i3o-9 in 1862 to 538*1 in 1907. 
The publication of these figures has given rise to the question 
whether lunacy has actually become more prevalent during the la.<rt 
twenty yeaxs, whether there is real increase of the disease. There 
is a pretty general coiistmt of all authorities that if there has been 
an increase; it is very .slight, and that the apparent increase is due, 
first to the improved systems of registration, and secondly (a far 
more powerful reason) to the increasing tendency among all classes, 
and espedaJly among the poorer class, to recognize the loss pro- 
nounced forms of mental disorder sus being of the natuie of insanity. 
Thirdly^ the grant of four slullings per week whicli in 187O was made 
by parliament from imperial sources for the maintenance of pauper 
lunatics has induced parochial authorities to regard as lunatics a 
large number oi weak-minded paupers, and to force them into 
asylums in order to obtain tlie benefit of the grant and to relieve 
tlie rates. These views receive support from the fact that the 
increase of private patients, Le. patients who are provided for out 
of their own funds or those of the family, has advanced in a vastly 
Btnallcr ratio. In their case the increase, small as it is, can be 
accounted for by the growing disinclinatioii on the part of the 
community to tolerate irregularities of conduct due to mental 
disease. And again, careful inquiry has foiled to show a proportional 
increase of admissions into asvlum.s of such well-marked forms as 
general paralysis, puerperal mania, &c. The main cause of the 
registered increase of lunatics is thus to besought form the unproved 
registration, and parochial and family convenience. If there is an 
actual increase, and there is reason for believing that there is a slight 
actual increase, it is due to the tendency of the population to gravi- 
tate towards towns and cities, where the conditions of health are 
infenor to those of rural bfe, and where tliere is therefore a greater 
disposition to disease of all kinds. 

The futility of seeking for accurate figures bearing on the relative 
number of lunatics in other countnes is illustrated by the tables 
set forth in a report by the United States Census Bureau, They 
show that the number of registtnred lunatics in 1903 was 150,151 ; 
in 1890, 74,028; and in 1880, 40,942. An attempt was made in 
1890 to estimate the number of insane persons outside of hospitals, 
wlfich was stated to be 32,457. In 1903 no such attempt was made, 
as it was admitted that so many sources of fallacy existed as to render 
it useless. Tihus tlie mere statement that of every 100,000 of the 
population (calculated at 80,000,000) 180*2 were registered as insane 
is of no value. 

Bibliooraphy. — The (following arc systematic works : Bucknill 
and Tuke, Psychological Medicine (4th edition, 1879) ; Griesinger, 
On Mental Diseases (New Sydenham Society, 1^7) ; Maudsley, 


I The Pathology of Mind (1895); Bevas Lewis, A Teat -Book of 
Mental Diseases (1899) ; Cloustou, Clinical Lectures on Mental 
Diseases Kraepclin, Psychiatrie (1893) ; ,KrafFt-Ehing, 

Lehrhuch der Psychiatrie (1893) ; Hegis, A Practical Manual of 
Mental Medieine (London, 1895) ; ’Magnan, Le^rms elinigues sur les 
maladies mentales (1897) ; Mendil, Letifaden dor Psychiatrie (1902) ; 
Mercior, A Text-Book of Insanity (1902) ; Lewis C. Bruce, Studies 
in Clinical Psychiatry (1906) ; Maepherson, Mental A^ections (1899) ; 
Brower-Bannister, Practical Manual of Insanity (1902) ; Ford 
Robertson, Text-Book of Pcrtkology in Relation to Mental Diseases 
(1900). (J. B. T. ; J. Mn. ; L. C. B.) 

II. Legal Aspects 

The effect of insanity upon Tesponsibility and civil capacity 
has been recognized at an early period in every system of law. 

Roman Law. — In the Roman jurisprudence its consecjuences 
were very fully developed, and the provisions and terminology 
of that system have largely affected the subsequent legal treat- 
ment of the subject. Its leading principles were simple and 
well marked. The insane person having no intelligent will, and 
l>cing thus incapable of consent or voluntary action, could acquire 
no right and incur no responsibility by his own^acts (see Sohm’s 
Inst. Roinan Law, 3rd ed. pp. 216, 217, 219); his person and 
property were placed after inquiry by the magistrate under the 
control of ^ curator, who was empowered and bound to manage 
the property of the lunatic on his behalf (Sohm, p. 51 3 : Hunter, 
Roman Law, pp. 732-735). The difforent terms by which the 
insane were known, such as demens, furiosus, fatuus, although 
no doubt signifying different types of insanity, did not in Roman 
law infer any difference of legal treatment. They were popular 
names, which all denoted the comi^ete* deprivation of reason. 

Medimfol Law. — During the middle ages the insane were 
little protected. Their legal acts were annulled, and their 
property placed under control, but Kttle or no attempt was made 
to supervise their personal treatment. In England the wardship 
of idiots and lunatics, which was annexed before the reign of 
Edward II. to the king’s prerogative, had regard chiefly to the 
control of their lands and estates, and was only gradually 
elaborated into the systematic control of their persons and 
property now exercised under the jurisdiction in lunacy. Those 
whose means were insignificant were left to the care of their 
relations or to charity. In criminal law the plea of insanity 
was unavailing except in extreme oases. About the beginning 
of the rqth century a very considerable change commenced. 
The public attention was strongly attracted to the miserable 
condition of the insane incarcerated in asylums without any 
efficient check or inspection ; and at the same time the medical 
knowledge of insanity entered on a new phase. The possibility 
and advantages of a lx?ttcr treatment of insanity were illustrated 
by eminent physicians, Philippe Pinel in France, H. Tuke in 
England, Bond, B. Rush and I. Ray in the United States ; its 
physical origin became generally accepted ; its mental phenomena 
were more carefully observed, and its rdation was establislied 
to other mental conditions. 

Modern Law. — From this period we date the commencement 
of legislation such as that known in England as the Lunacy Acts, 
which aimed at the regulation and control of all constraint 
applied to the insane. Hitherto, the criteria of insanity had been 
very rude, and the evidence was generally of a loose and popular 
character; but, whenever it was fully recognized that in.sanity 
was a disease with which physicians who had studied the subject 
were peculiarly conversant, expert evidence obtained increased 
importance, and from this time became prominent in every case. 
The newer medical views of insanity were thus brought into 
contact with the old narrow conception of the law courts, and a 
controversy arose in the field of criminal law which in England, 
at least, still continues. 

Relations between Insanity and Law. — The fact of insanity 
may operate in law — (i) by excluding responsibility for crime ; 
(2) by invalidating legal acts ; (3) by affording ground for depriv- 
ing the insane person by a le^l ■ process of the control of his 
person and property ; or (4) by affording ground for putting him 
under restraint. 

Legal Terminology. — Before proceeding, however, to deal with 
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these matters in succession, it may be desirable to say something 
with regard to the chief legal terms respecting persons suffering 
under mental disabilities. The subject is now of less importance 
than formerly, because the modem tendency of the law is to 
determine the capacity or responsibility of a person alleged to 
be insane by considering it with reference to the particular 
matter or class of matters which brings his mental condition 
sub judice. But the literature of the law of lunacy cannot be 
clearly understood unless the distinctions between the different 
terms employed to describe the insane are kept in view. The 
term non compos mentis is as old as the statute De praerogaiiva 
regis (1325), and is used sometimes, as in that statute, to indi- 
cate a species contrasted with idiot, sometimes (^.g. in Co. Litt. 
246 (b)) as a genus, and afterwards, chiefly in statutes relating to 
the insane, in connexion with the terms “ idiot ” and lunatic ” 
as a word ejusdem generis. The word “ idiot ” (Gr. i6m, a 
private person, one who does not hold any public office, and 
an ignorant and illiterate person) appears in the statute 
De praerogaiiva regis as fatuus naturalis, and it is placed in 
contradistinction to non compos mentis. The “ idiot is defined 
by Sir E. Coke (4 Rep, 124 {b)) as one ^^ho from his nativity, 
by a perpetual infirmity, is non compos mentis y and Sir M. Hale 
{Pleas of the Crown, i. 29) describes idiocy as “ fatuity a naimtale 
vel dementia naturalis.^' In early times various artificial criteria 
of idiocy were suggested. Fitzherberl’s test was the capacity 
of the alleged idiot to count twenty pence, or tell his age, or 
who were his father and mother {De natura brevium, 233). 
Swinburne proposed as a criterion of capacity, inter alia, to 
measure a yard of cloth or name the days in the week {Testaments, 
42). Hale propounded the sounder view that “ idiocy or not is 
a question of fact triable by jury and sometimes by inspection ” 
{Pleas of the Croim, i. 29). The legal incidents of idiocy were at 
one time distinct in an important particular from those of lunacy. 
Under the statute De praerogaiiva regis the king was to have the 
rents and profits of an idiot's lands to his own use during the 
life of the idiot, subject merely to an obligation to provide him 
with necessaries. In the case of the lunatic the king was a trustee, 
holding his lands and tenements for his benefit and that of his 
family. It was on account of this difference in the legal con- 
sequences of the two states that on inquisitions distinct writs, 
one de idwta inquirendo, the other de lunatico inquirendo, were 
framed for each of them. But juries avoided finding a verdict of 
idiocy wherever they could, and the writ de idiola inquirendo fell 
into desuetude. A further blow was struck at the distinction 
when it came to be recognized even by the legislature (see the 
Idiots Act 1886) that idiots are capable of being educated and 
trained, and it was practically abolished when the Lunacy 
Regulation Act 1862, in a provision reproduced in substance in 
the Lunacy Act 1890, limited the evidence admissible in proof 
of unsoundness of mind on an inquisition (without special leave 
of the Master trying the case) to a period of two years before the 
date of the inquiry, and raised a uniform issue, viz. the .state of 
mind of the alleged lunatic at the time when the inquisition is 
held. 

'J'he term " lunatic,” derived from the Latin luna in con- 
sequence of the notion that the moon had an influence on mental 
disorders,^ does not appear in the statute-book till the time of 
Henry VIII . (1541). Coke defines a lunatic as a “ person who 
has sometimes his understanding and sometimes not, qui gaudet 
lucidis tntervallis, and therefore he is called non compos mentis 
so long as he has not understanding ” (Co. Litt. 247 {a), 4 Rep, 
124 {b)). Hale defines “ lunacy ” as “ interpolated ” {i.e, inter- 
mittent) dementia accidentalis vel adventitia, whether total or 
(a description, it will be observed, of ” partial insanity ”) (quoad 
hoc vel illud {Pleas of the Crown, i. 29), In modem times, the 
word “ lunacy ” has lost its former precise signification. It is 
employed sometimes in the strict sense, sometimes in contra- 
distinction to “ idiocy ” or “ imbecility ” ; once at least — ^\'iz. 
in the Lunacy Act 1890 — as including “ idiot ” ; and frequently 

' The word for " lunatic ” in several other languages has a similar 
etymology. Cp. Ital. lunatico, Span, alunado, Gr. (epileptic), 

Ger. mondsUchtig, 
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in conjunction with the vague terms unsound mind ” (non-sane 
memor}^) and “ insane.’’ Section 116 of the Lunacy Act 1890 
has by implication extended the meaning of the term lunacy so 
as to include for certain purposes the mcapacity of a person 
to manage his affairs through mental infirmity arising from 
disease or age. “ Imbecility ” is a state of mental weakness 
“ between the limits of absolute idiocy on the one hand and 
of perfect capacity on the other ” (see i Haggard, Eccles, Rep, 
p. 401). 

I. The Criminal Responsibility of the Insane, — The law as to 
the criminal responsibility of tlie insane has pursued in England 
a curious course of development. The views of Coke and Hale 
give the best exposition of it in the 17 th century. Both were 
agreed that in criminal causes the act and wrong of a madman 
shall not be imputed to him ; both distinguished, although in 
different language, between dementia naturalis (or a nativitate) 
and dementia accidentalis or adventitia) and the main points 
in which the writings of Hale mark an advance on those of Coke 
are in the elaboration by the former of the doctrine of “ partial 
insanity,” and his adoption of the level of understanding of a 
child of fourteen years of age as the test of re.sponsibility in 
criminal cases {Pleas of the Crown, i. 29, 30; and see Co. 4 Rep, 
124 (/»)). In the 18th century a test, still more unsatisfactory 
than this “ child of fourteen ” theory, with its identification of 
” healthy immaturity ” with “ di.seased maturity ” (Steph. 
Hist. Crim. Law, ii. 150), was prescribed. On the trial of Edward 
Arnold in 1723 for firing at and wounding Lord Onslow, Mr 
Justice Tracy told the jury that “ a prisoner, in order to be 
acquitted on the ground of in.sanity, must be a man that is totally 
deprived of his understanding and memory, and doth not know 
what he is doing, no more than an infant, than a brute or wild 
beast.” In the beginning of the 19th century a fresh statement 
of the test of criminal responsibility in mental disease was 
attempted. On the trial of Hadfield for shooting at George III. 
in Drury Lane Theatre on 15th May 1800, Lord Chief Justice 
Kenyon charged the jury in the following terms : “ If a man is 
in a deranged state of mind a1 the time, he is not criminally 
answerable for his acts ; but the material part of the case is 
whether at the very time when the act was committed the man’s 
mind was .sane.” The practical effect of this ruling, had it been 
followed, would have been to make the question of the amen- 
ability of persons alleged to be insane to the criminal law very 
much one of fact, to be answered by juries according to the 
particular circumstances of each case, and without being aided or 
embarrassed by any rigid external standard. But in 1812, on 
the trial of Bellingham for the murder of Mr Perceval, the First 
l..ord of the Treasury, Sir James Mansfield propounded yet 
another criterion of criminal responsibility in mental disease, 
viz. whether a prisoner has, at the time of committing an offence, 
a sufficient degree of capacity to distinguish between good and 
evil, 'rhe objection to this doctrine consi.sted in the fact, to 
which the writings of Continental and American jurists soon 
afterwards began to give prominence, that there are very many 
lunatics whose general ideas on the subject of right and wrong 
are quite unexceptionable, but who are yet unable, in con- 
sequence of delusions, to perceive the wrongness of particular 
acts. Sir James Mansfield’s statement of the law was dis- 
credited in the case (4 State Tri, (n.s.) 847 ; 10 Cl. and 
Fin. 200) of Daniel Macnaughton, who was tried in 
March 1843, before Chief Ju.stice Tindal, Mr Ju.stice 
Williams and Mr Ju.stice Coleridge, for the murder of Mr Drum- 
mond, the private secretary of Sir Robert Peel. Mr (afterward.s 
Lord Chief Justice) Cockbum, who defended the prisoner, used 
Hale’s doctrine of partial insanity as the foundation of the 
defence, and secured an acquittal, Chief Justice 'I'indal telling the 
jury that the question was whether Macnaughton was capable 
of distinguishing right from wrong with respect to the act with 
which he stood charged. This judicial approval of the doctrine of 
partial insanity formed the subject of an animated debate in the 
House of Lords, and in the end certain questions were put by 
that House to the judges, and answered by Chief Justice Tindal 
on behalf of all his colleagues except Mr Justice Maule, who gave 
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independent replies. The answers to these questions are com- 
monly called The Rules in Macnaughton’s case,** and they still 
nominally contain the law of England as to the criminal responsi- 
bility of the insane. The points affirmed by the Rules that must 
be noted here arc the ^propositions that knowledge of the nature 
and quality of the particular criminal act, at the time of its com- 
mission, is the test of criminal responsibility, and that delusion 
is a valid exculpatory plea, when, and only when, the fancies of 
the insane person, if they had been facts, v/ould have been so. 
The Rules m Macnaugh ton’s case are open to serious criticism. 
They ignore, at least on a literal interpretation, those forms of 
mental disease which may, for the present purpose, be roughly 
grouped under the heading moral insanity,” and in which the 
moral faculties are more obviously deranged than the mental — 
the affections and the will, rather than the reason, being appar- 
ently disordered. The test propounded with reference to delu- 
sions has also been strenuously attacked by medical writers, and 
especially by Dr Maudsley in his work on Responsibility in 
Mental Disease j on the ground that it first assumes a man to have 
a delusion in regard to a particular subject, and then expects 
and requires him to reason sanely upon it. It may be pointed out, 
however, that in thus localizing the range of the immunity which 
insane delusion confers, the criminal law is merely follov/ing the 
course which, mutatis muiandiSy the civil law has, with general 
acceptance, adopted in questions as to the contractual and 
testamentary capacity of the insane. 

The Rules in Macnaughton’s case have, as regards moral 
insanity, undergone considerable modification. Soon after they 
were laid down, Sir (then Mr) James Fitz-James Stephen, in an 
article in the Juridical Papers j i. 67, on the policy of maintaining 
the existing law as to the criminal responsibility of the insane, 
foreshadowed the view which he subsequently propounded in his 
History of the Criminal Law, ii. 1 63, that no man who was deprived 
by mental disease of the power of passing a fairly rational judg- 
ment on the moral character of an act could be said to ” know ” 
its nature and quality within the meaning of the Rules ; and it 
has in recent years been found possible in practice so to manipu- 
late the test of the criminal responsibility which they prescribed 
as to afford protection to the accused in the by no means infre- 
quent cases of insanity which in its literal interpretation it 
would leave without excuse. 

In Scotland the Rules in Macnaugh ton’s case are recognized, 
but, as in England, there is a tendency among judges to adopt 
a generous construction of them. Mental unsoundness in- 
sufficient to bar trial, or to exempt from punishment, may still, 
it is said, be present in a degree which is regarded as reducing 
the offence from a higher to a lower category,— a doctrine first 
practically applied in Scotland, it is believed, in 1867 by Lord 
Deas ; and the fact that a prisoner is of weak or ill-regulated 
mind is often urged with success as a plea in mitigation of punish- 
ment. The Indian Penal Code (Act XLV. of i860, § 84) expressly 
adopts the English test of criminal responsibility, but the qualifi- 
cations noted in the case of Scotland have received some measure 
of judicial acceptance (see Mayne, Crim. Law Jnd., 3rd ed., 
pp. 403-419 ; Nelson, Ind, Pen, Code, 3rd ed., pp. 135 et seq.). 
The Rules in Macnaughton’s case have also been adopted in 
substance in those colonies which have codified the criminal law. 
The following typical references may be given : 55 and 56 Viet. 
(Can.) c. 29, § II ; 57 Viet. (N.Z.), No. 56 of 1893, § 23 ; No. loi 
of 1888 (St Lucia), § 50 ; No. 5 of 1876 (Gold Coast), § 49 (b); 
No. 2 of 1883, art. 77 (Ceylon); No. 4 of 1871, art. 84 (Straits 
Settlements). On the other hand, a departure towards a recogni- 
tion of “ moral insanity ” is made by the Queensland Criminal 
Code ^No. 9 of 1899), § 27 of which provides that “ a person is 
not criminally responsible for an act ” if at the time of doing it 
” he is in such a state of mental disease ... as to deprive him 
... of capacity to control his actions ” : and the law has been 
defined in the same sense in the Cape of Good Hope in the case 
of Queen v. Hay (1899, 16 S.C.R. 290). The Rules were rapidly 
reproduced in the United States, but the modem trend of 
American judicial opinion is adverse to them (see Clevenger, 
Med. Jur. of Ins. p. 125 ; Parsons v. State (1887) 81 Ala. 577). 
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On Continent of Europe moral insanity and irresistible 
impulse are freely recognized as exculpatory deas (see !*« 
French Coit Pefial,§64; Belgian Cods FmU, Sji; iGprfwm 

Penal Code, §sx; Italian FmalCtuh, a 4^, 4^)f 

Not only k insanity at the time of the comnnssion of «n offence 
a valid exculpftt^ plea, but supervening insanity stays the 
action of the criminal law at every stage from arrest up to punish- 
ment. Hfigh treason was formerly an exception, but the statute 
mak^ it so (33 Hen. VIII. c. 20) was repealed in the time of 
Philip and Mary. The Home Secretary has power, under the 
Criminal Lunatics Act 1884 to order by wawant the removal 
of a prisoner, cerrified to be insane, to a lunatic asylum, before ^ 
trial or after trial, whether under sentence of death or not. 
Prisoners dealt with under these provisions are styled ” Secretary 
of State’s lunatics.” On the other hand, a prisoner who on 
arraignment appears, or is found by the jury to be unfit to plead, 
or who is found “ guilty but insane ” at the time of committing 
the offence — a verdict substituted by the Trial of Lunatics Act 
1883 for the old verdict of “acquitted on the ground of insanity,” 
in the hope that the formal conviction recorded in the new finding 
might have a deterrent effect on the mentally unstable — is 
committed to a criminal lunatic asylum by the order of the judge 
trying the case, to be detained there “ during the king’s pleasure.” 
Lunatics of this class are called “ king’s pleasure lunatics.” 
There was no doubt at common law as to the power of the courts 
to order the detention of criminal lunatics in safe custody, but, 
prior to 1800, the practice was varying and uncertain. On the 
acquittal of Hadfield, however, in that year for the attempted 
murder of George III., a question arose as to the provision which 
was to be made for his detention, and the Criminal Lunatics Act 
1800, part of which is still in force, was passed to affirm the law on 
the subject. 

The Criminal Lunatics Act contains provisions similar to those 
of the Lunacy Act 1890, as to the discharge (conditional or 
absolute) and transfer of criminal lunatics and the detention of 
persons becoming pauper lunatics. The expenses of the main- 
tenance of criminal lunatics are defrayed out of moneys provided 
by Parliament (Crim. Luns. Act 1884, and Hansard, 3rd series, 
vol. eexe, p. 75 ; 139 Com. Jo. pp. 336, 340, 344). The Lunatics’ 
Removal (India) Act 1851 provides for the removal to a criminal 
lunatic asylum in Great Britain of persons found guilty of crimes 
and offences in India, and acquitted on the ground of insanity. 
Similar provisions with regard to colonial criminal lunatics are 
contained in the Colonial Prisoners’ Removal Act 1884 ; and the 
policy of this statute has been followed by No. 5 of 1894 (New * 
South Wales), and Ordin. No. 2 of 1895 (Falkland Islands). 
Indian law (see Act V. of 1898, §§ 464-475) and the laws of the 
colonies (the Cape Act No. i of 1897 is a typical example) as to the 
trial of lunatics are similar to the English. In Scotland all the 
criminal lunatics, except those who may have been removed to the 
ordinary asylums or have been discharged, are confined in the 
Criminal Asylum established at Perth in connexion with H.M.’s 
General Prison, and regulated by special acts (23 & 24 Viet. c. 
105, and 40 & 41 Viet. c. 53). Provision similar to the English 
has teen made for prisoners found insane as a bar to trial, or 
acquitted on the ground of insanity or becoming insane in con- 
finement. In New York, Michigan and other American states 
there are criminal lunatic asylums. Elsewhere insane criminals 
are apparently detained in state prisons, &c. The statutory 
rules as to the maintenance of cnminal lunatic asylums, the 
treatment of the criminal insane, and the plea of insanity in 
criminal courts in America, closely resemble English practice, 

1 It has sometimes been stated that this power, which ought 
clearly, in the interests alike of prisoners and of the public, to be 
exercised with caution, is in fact exerted in an unduly large number 
of cases. The following figures, taken from the respective volumes 
of the Criminal Judicial Statistics, show the number of criminal 
lunatics certified insane before trial. In 1884-1885, out of a total of 
938 criminal lunatics, 169 were so certified ; in 1885-1 880, 149 out of 
890 ; in 1889-1890, 108 out of 92O ; in 1890-1891. 95 out of 900 ; in 
1894, 78 out of 738 ; in 1895, 84 out of 757 ; m 1896, 88 out of 
7(19 ; in 1897, 85 out of 764 ; in 1898, 17 out of 209 ; in 1899, 13 
out of 159 ; in 1900, 12 out of 185 ; in 1901, 15 out of 206 ; in 
1902, 7 out of 233 ; in 1903, ii out of 229. 
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The only ‘Special point in Continental law calling for notice is the 
system by which official experts report for the guidance of the 
tribunals on questions of alleged criminal irresponsibility (see, 
the German Code of Penal Proof dure, § 293, and cp. § 81). 

2. Insanity and Civil CwtHitityi—li\it^ law as to the civil 
capacity of the insane was for some time influenced in) Great 
Britain by the view propounded by l>ord Brougham in iJ848 inithB 
rase of Waring v. Waring^ and by Sir J. P. Wilde in a later cascj 
raising the question of the validity of a marriage, tliat, as the 
mind is one and indivisible, the le«ifit disorder of its faculties was 
fatal to civil rapacity. In the leading case of Banks v. Good- 
fellow in 1870, the court of queen's bench, in an elaborate 
judgment deliverrd by Chief Justice Cockburn, disapproved of 
this doctrine, and in effect laid down the principle that the 
question of capacity must be considered with strict reference to 
the act which has to be or has been done. Thus a certaini degree 
of unsoundness of* mind is not now, in the absence of undue 
influence, a bar to the formation of a valid marriage, if the party 
whose capacity is in question knew at the time of the marriage 
the nature of the engagement entered' into (but see 51 Geo. IJIl c. 
37 as to the marriage of lunatics so found by inquisition). Again, 
a man whose mind is affected may make a valid will, if he 
possesses at the time of executing it a memory sufficiently active 
to recall the nature and extent of his property, the persons who 
have claims upon his bounty, and a judgment and will sufficiently 
free from the influence of morbid ideas or external control to 
determine the relative strength of those clatme. So far has this 
rule l>een carried, that in 1893 probate was granted of the will of 
a lady who was a Chancery lunatic at the date of its execution, 
and died without the inquisition having been superseded. {Roe 
v. NiXy i 8()3, p. 55.) It is also now settled that the .simple con- 
tract of a lunatic is voidable and not void, and is binding upon 
him, unless he can show that at the time of making it he was, to 
the knowledge of the other party, so insane as not to know what 
he was about. {Imperial Loan Co, v. Stone, 1892, 1 Q.B. 599.) 
The test ('stablished by Banks v. Goodfellow is applied also in 
a number of minor points in w'hich civil capacity comes int(> 
question, e.g. competency of the insane as witnesses. The law 
implies, on the part of a lunatic, whether so found or not, an 
obligation to pay a reasonable price for “ necessaries supplied 
to him ; and the term “ necessaries ” means goods suitable to his 
condition in life and to his actual requirements at the time of sale 
and delivery (Sale of Goods Act 1893). 

The question of the liability of an insane person for tort 
appears still to be undecided (see Pollock on Torts, 7th ed. p. 53 ; 
Clerk and Lindsell on Torts, 2nd ed, pp. 39, 40 ; Law Quart. Ren. 
vol. xiii. p. 325). Supervening insanity is no bar to proceedings 
by or against a lunatic husband or wife for divorce or separation 
for previous matrimonial offences. It does not avoid a marriage 
nor constitute per se a ground either for divorce or for judicial 
separation. But cruelty does not cease to be a cause of suit if it 
proceeds from disorderly affections or want of moral control 
falling .short of positive insanity ; and possibly even cruelty 
springing from intermittent or recuiTent insanity might be held a 
ground for judicial .separation^ since in .such case the party 
offended against cannot obtain protection by securing the per- 
manent confinement of the- offending spouse. Whether insanity 
at the time when an alleged matrimonial offence was committed 
is a bar to a .suit for divorce or separation is an open question ; 
and in any event, in order that it may l>e .so, the insanity must be 
of such a character as to have prevented the insane party from 
knowing the nature and consequences of the act at the time of its 
commission. The laws of Scotland, Ireland, India (see, e.g., 
Act IX, of 187a, § 12), the colonies and the United States are 
substantially identical with English law on the subject of the 
civil capacity of the insane. 'Fhe German Civil Code (§ 1569) 
recognizes the lunacy of a spouse as a ground for divorce, but 
only where the malady continues during at least three years of 
the union, and has reached such a pitch that intellectual inter- 
course between the spouses is impossible, and that every prospect 
of a restoration of such association is excluded. If one of the 1 
spouses obtains a divon'e on the ground of the lunacy of the other 


the former has to allow alimony, just as a husband declared to 
be the sole guilty party in a divorce suit would have to do 

(§§ 1578^)- 

3. The Jurisdiction in Lunacy. -Axi order to effect a change in 
the status of persons alleged to be of unsound mind, and to bring 
their persons and property under control, the aid of the juri.s- 
diction in lunacy must be invoked. Under the unrepealed statute 
De Praerogativa Regis (1325) the care and custody of lunatics 
belong to the Crown. But the Crown has, at least since the 
i6th century, exercised this branch of the prerogative by dele- 
gates, and principally through the Lord Chancellor— -not as 
head of the Court of Chancery, but as the representative and 
delegate of the sovereign. Under the Lunacy Acts 1890 and 
1891, the jurisdiction in lunacy is exercised first by the Lord 
Qiancellor and such of the Lords Justices and other judges a.s 
may be invested with it by the sign-manual ; and, secondly, by 
the two Masters in Lunacy, appointed by the Lord Clianrellor, 
from members of the bar of at least ten^ years’ standing, whose 
duties include the holding of inquisitions and summary inquiries, 
and the making of most of the consequential orders dealing with 
the persons and estates of lunatics. County court judges may 
also exercise a limited jurisdiction in lunacy in the ca.se of 
lunatics as to whom a reception order has been made, if their 
^tire property is under £200 in value, and no relative or friend 
is willing to undertake the management of it ; in partnership 
rases where the assets do not exceed £500 ; and upon application 
by the guardians of any union for payment of expenses incurred 
by tliem in relation to any lunatic. 

Persons of unsound mind are brought under the jurisdiction in 
lunacy either by an inquisition de lunatico inquirendo, or, in 
certain cases which will be adverted to below, by proceedings 
instituted under § it6 of the Lunacy Act 1890, which is now the 
gre^^t practice section in the Lunacy Office. Prior to 1853 a 
.special commission wa.s issued to the Masters in each alleged ca.se 
of lunacy. But by the Lunacy Regulation Act of that year a 
general commission was directed to the Masters, empowering 
them to proceed in each case in which the Lord Chancellor by 
order required an inquisition to be held. This procedure is still 
in force. A special commission would now he issued only where 
lx>th Masters were personally interested in the subject of the 
in(|uiry, or for .some other similar reason. An inquisition is 
ordered by the judge in lunacy (a tenn which does not, for tJiis 
purpose, at present include the Masters, although this is one of 
the points in regiu-d to which a change in the law has been 
suggested, on the petition generally of u near relative of the 
alleged lunatic. The inquiry is held before one of the Masters, 
and a jury may be summoned if the alleged lunatic, being within 
the jurisdiction, demands it, unless the judge is satisfied that he 
is not competent to form and. express such a wish ; and even in 
that case the Master has power to direct trial by jury it he. think.s 
fit on consideration of the evidence. Where the alleged lunatic 
is not within tlie jurisdiction the trial must be by jury ; and the 
judge in lunacy may direct this mode of trial to be adopted in any 
case whatever. 

A lew points of general interest in connexion with inquisitions 
must be noted. In practice thirty-four jurors are summoned by 
the .sheriff, and not more than twenty -four are cmpannelled. 
Twelve at Least must concur in tlie verdict. Counsel for the 
petitioner ought to act in the judicial spirit expected from counsel 
for the prosecution in criminal ca.scs. The issue to be determined 
on an inquisition is “ whether or not the alleged lunatic is at the 
time of the inquisition of unsound mind, and incapable of 
managing himself and his affairs ” (a special verdict may, 
however, be found that the lunatic is capable of managing himself 
although not his affairs, and that he is not dangerous to others) ; 
and without the direction of the person holding the inquisition, 
no evidence as to the lunatic’s conduct at any time being more 
than two years before the inquisition is to be receivable. 'I’hib 
hmitation, both of the issue and of the evidence, was imposed 
with< a view to preventing the recurrence of suchi/ cases as that 
of Mr Windham in 1861-186®, when the inquiry ranged over the 
whole life of an alleged lunatic, forty-eight witnesses being 
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examined on behalf of the petitioners and ninety-one on behalf j 
of the respondents, while the hearing lasted for thirty-four days. 
For the purpose of assisting the Master or jury in arriving at a 
decision, provision is made for the personal examination of tlie 
alleged lunatic by them on oath or otherwise, and either in -open 
court or in private, as may be directed. The proceedings on 
inquisition are open to the public. When a person has been 
found lunatic by inquisition he becomes subject to the jurisdiction 
in lunacy, and remains sx) {unless he succeeds in setting aside the 
verdict by a “ traverse ” — a proceeding which ultimately comes 
before, and is determined by, the King’s Bench Division in. 
London or at the assizes) until his recovery, when the inquisition 
may be put an end to by a procedure technically known as 
“ supersedeas,” or by his death. The results- of the inquisition 
are worked out in the Lunacy Office. The control of the estate, 
and, except where he was found incapable of managing' his 
property only, of the person of the lunatic is entrusrted to com- 
mittees of the estate and person, who are appointed by, 
accountable to, the Master in Lunacy, and 'whose legal position 
correspond.^ roughly with that of the tutors and curators of the 
civil law. The committee of the estate in particular exercises 
over the property of the lunatic, with the sanction or by the order 
of the Master, very wide powers of management and adrainistm- 
tion, including the raising of money by sale, charge or otherwise, 
to pay the lunatic’s debts, or provide for his past or future main- 
tenance, charge.s for permanent improvements, the sale of any 
property belonging to the lunatic, the execution of powers vested 
m him and the performance of contracts relating to property. 

The alternative method of bringing a person of unsound 
mind under lunacy jurisdiction was created by § ii6 of the 
Lunacy Act 1890. Tlie effect of that section briefly is to enable 
the Master, on a summons being taken out in' his chambers 
and heard before him, to apply the powers of management and 
administration summarized in the last preceding paragraph, 
without any inquisition, to the following classes of costs : 
lunatics not so found by inquisition, for the protection or admini- 
stration of whose property any order was made under earlier 
acts ; every person lawfully detained, within the jurisdiction 
of the English courts, as a lunatic, though not so found by 
inquisition ; persons not coming within the foregoing categories 
who arc ” through mental infirmity arising from disease or age ” 
incapable of managing their affairs ; persons of unsound mind 
whose property does not exceed £2000 in value, or does not 
yield an annual income of more than £100 ; and criminal lunatics 
continuing insane and under confinement. 

In Scotland the insane are brought under the jurisdiction in 
lunacy by alternative methods, similar to the English inquisition 
and summary procedure, viz. “ cognition,” the trial taking place 
before the Lord President of the Co>irt of Session, or any judge 
of that court to whom he may remit it, and a jury of twelve — 
see 31 & 32 Viet. c. 100, and Act of Sederunt of 3rd December 
1868 — and an application to the Junior Lord Ordinary of the 
Court of Session or (43 & 44 Viet, c. 4, § 4) to the Sheriff Court, 
when the estate in question does not exceed £100 a year, for the 
appointment of a curator hmtts or judicial factor. 

The powers of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland with regard to 
lunatics are generally similar to those of the English Chancellor 
(see the Lunacy Regulations (Ireland) Act 1871, 34 & 35 
c. 22, and the Lunacy (Ireland) Act 1901, 1 Ed, VII. c. 17 ; 
also Colics on The Lunacy Regulation {Ireland) Act). 

The main feature of the French system is the provision made 
by the Civil Code (arts. 489-512) for the interdiction of an 
insane person by the Tribunal of First Instance, with a right of 
appeal to the Court of Appeal, after a preliminary inquiry and 
a report by a family council (arts. 407, 408), consisting of six 
blood relatives in as near a degree of relation^ip to the lunatic 
as possible, or, in default of such relatives, of six relatives by 
marriage. The family council is presided over by the Juge 
de Paix of the district in which the lunatic is domiciled. This 
system is also in force in Mauritius. 

There are provisions, it may be noted, in Scots law for the 
interdiction of lunatics, either voluntarily or judicially (see 
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Bell’s Principles, § 2123). The German Civil Code nrovides 
for insane persons being made subject to guardianship {vormun- 
dung), on conditions similar to those of Scots and French law 
(see Civil Code, §§ 6, 104 (1896, 1906), 645-679). In the United 
States the fundamental procedure is an inquisition conducted 
on practically the same lines as in England. (Cf. Indiana, Rev, 
Stats. (1894) §§ 2715 et seq. ; Missouri, Annot. Code (1892) §§ 
2835 et seq* ; New Mexico, General Laws (1880) c. 74 §§ i el seq,). 

4. Asylum Admimsiration.r—Asyhim administration in England 
is now regulated by the Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891 . Receptacles 
for the insane are divisible into the following classes : (i.) 
Institutions for lunatics, including asylums, registered hospitals 
and licensed houses. The asylums are provided by counties 
or borouglis, or by union of counties or boroughs. Registered 
hospitals are hospitals holding certificates of registration from 
tile Commissioners in Lunacy, where lunatics are received and 
supported wholly or partially by voluntar}' contributions or 
charitable bequests, or by applying the excess of the payments 
of some patients towards the maintenance of others. Licensed 
houses are houses licensed by the Commissioners, or, beyond 
their immediate jurisdiction, by justices ; (ii.) Workhouses — 
see article Poor La-W ; (iii.) Houses in which patients are boarded 
out; (dv.) Private houses (unlicensed) in which not more than 
a single patient may be received. A. person, not being a pauper 
or a lunatic so found by inquisition,, cannot, in ordinary, cases, 
be received and detained as a lunatic in any institution for the 
insane, except under a “reception order” made by a county 
court judge or stipendiary magistrate or specially appointed 
justice of tlie peace. The order is made on a petition presented 
by a relative or friend of the alleged lunatic, and supported by 
two medical certificates, and after a private hearing by the 
judicial authority. The detention of a lunatic is, however, 
justifiable at common law, if necessary for his safety or that of 
others ; and the Lunacy Act i8yo, borrowing from the lunacy 
law of Scotland, provides for the reception of a lunatic not a 
pauper into an asylum, where it is expedient for his welfare or 
the public safety that he should be confined without delay, upon 
an “ urgency order,” made if possible by a near relative and 
accompanied by one medical certificate. The urgency order 
only justifies detention for seven days (the curtailment of this 
period to four days is proposed), and before the expiration of 
that period the ordinary procedure must be followed. “Summary 
reception orders ” may be made by justices otherwise than on 
petition. There arc four classes of cases in which such orders 
may be made, viz. : (i.) lunatics (not paupers and not wandering 
at large) who are not under proper care and control, or are 
cruelly treated or neglected; (ii.) resident pauper lunatics; 
(iii.) lunatics, whether pauper or not, wandering at large ; (iv.) 
lunatics in workhouses. (As to pauper lunatics generally, see 
article Poor Law.) A lunatic may also be received into an 
institution under an order by the Commissioners in Lunacy ; 
and a lunatic so found by inquisition under an order signed by 
the committee of his person. 

The chief features of English asylum administration requirmg 
notice are these. Mechanical restraint is to be applied only 
when necessary for surgical or incdicali purposes, or in order to 
prevent the lunatic from injuring himself or others. The privacy 
of the correspondence of lunatics with the Lord C hancellor, the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, &c., is secured. Provision is made 
for regular visits to patients by their rfdatives and friends. 
The employment of males for the custody of females is, except 
on occasions of urgency, prohibited. Pauper lunatics may be 
boarded out with relatives and friends. Elaborate provision is 
made for the official visitation of every class of receptacle for the 
insane. The duties of visitation, are divided between the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, the Chancery Visitors and various other 
visitors and visiting committees. There are ten Commissioners 
in Lunacy^four unpaid and six paid, three of the latter being 
barristers of not less than- five years’ standing at the date of 
appointment, and three medical. The Commissioners in Lunacy, 
who. are appointed by the Lord Chancellbr, every class of 
lunatics except persons so found by inquisition. These are 
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visited by the Chancery Visitors. There are three ('hancery 
Visitors, two medical and one legal (a banister of at least five 
years’ standing at the date of his appointment), who are appointed 
and removable by the Lord Chancellor. The Chancery Visitors 
{together with the Master in Lunacy) form a Board, and have 
offices in the Royal Courts of Justice. In addition to these two 
(lasses of visitors, every asylum has a Vi.siting Committee of 
not less than seven members, appointed by the local authority ; 
and the justices of ev^(ry county and quarter-sessions bon^ugh 
not within the immediate jurisdiction of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy annually appoint three or more of their number as visitors 
of licensed houses. 

Provision is made for the discharge of lunatics from asylums, 
&c., on recovery, or by habeas corpus^ or by the various vi.siting 
authorities. Any person who considers himself to have been 
unjustly detained is entitled on discharge to obtain, free of 
expense, from the secretary to the Lunacy Commissioners a copy 
of the documents under which he was confined. 

The Irish [Lunacy Acts 1821-1890; Lunacy (Ireland) Act 
1901] and Scottish [Lunacy Acts 1857 (20 & 21 Viet. c. 71), 
1887 (50 ik 51 Viet. c. 39)J asylum systems present no feature 
sufficiently different from the English to require separate notice, 
except that in Scotland boarding out ” is a regular, and not 
merely an incidental, part of asylum administration. 1'he 
“ boarding out ” principle has, however, received its most 
extended and most successful application in the Gheel colony 
in Belgium. The patients, after a few days’ preliminary observa- 
tion, are placed in families, and, except that they are under 
ultimate control by a superior commission, composed of the 
governor of the province, the Pro('ureur du Roi and others, 
enjoy complete liberty indoors as well as out of doors. The 
f)atients are visited by nurses from the infirmary, to which they 
may be sent if they become seriously ill or unmanageable. They 
are encouraged to work. The accommodation provided for them 
is prescribed, and is to be of the .same quality as that of the 
household in which they live. Clothing is provided by the 
administration. 

In the L Vcncli (.see laws of 30th June 1838 and i8th December 
1839) and German (sec Journal oj Comparative Legislation ^ n.s. 
vol. i. at pp. 271, 272) asylum .systems the main features of 
English administration are also reproduced. 

The lunac)' laws of the British colonies have also closely 
followed English legislation (cf. Ontario, R,S. 1897, cc. 317, 318 ; 
Manitoba, R,S, 1902, c. 80; Victoria (No. 1113, 1890); New 
Zealand (No. 34 of 1882 and Amending Acts) ; Mauritius (No. 37 
of 1858). 

In America the different states of the Union have each their 
own lunacy legislation. The national government provides 
only for the insane of the army and navy, and for those residing 
in the District of Columbia and in Alaska. The various laws as 
to the reception, &r., of the insane into a.sylums closely resemble 
English procedure. But in several .states the verdict of a jury 
fimJing lunacy is a necessary preliminary to the commitment 
of private patients (Kentucky, Act of 1883, c. 900, § 14 ; Mary- 
land, RS, 1878, c. 53, § 21 ; Illinois, R.S, 1874, c. 85, § 22), 

AUT110RITIE.S. — The following works may be consulted : Collin- 
son on the Law of Lunatics and Idtots {2 vols., London, 1812) ; 
Shelford on the Law of Lunatics and Idiots (London, 1847). On all 
points relating to the history and development of the law these two 
treatises are invaluable. Pope on Lunacy {2nd ed., Loudon, 1890) ; 
Archbold ’.s Lunacy (4th ed., London, 1895) ; Elmer on Lunacy (7tli 
ed., London, 1892) ; Wood Renton on Lunacy (London and Edin- 
burgh, 1896) : Pry's Lunacy Laws (3rd ed., London, 1890) ; Pitt- 
Lewis, Smith and Hawke, The Insane and the Law (London, 1895) ; 
Hack-Tuke, Dictionary of Psychological Medicine (London, 1892), 
and the bibliographies attached to the various legal articles in 
that work ; Clevenger, Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity (2 vols., 
New York, 1899) ; Semelai^e, i.e$ Alihiistes franfais (Paris 1849); 
Bertrand, Loi sur les alients (Paris, 1872), presents a comparative 
view of Engli.sh and foreign legislations. In forensic medicine the 
works of Taylor, Medical Jurisprudence (5th ed., London, 1905) ; 
Dixon Mann, Foreign Medicine and Toxicology (3rd ed., London, 1902); 
and Wharton and Stills, A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence (Phila- 
delphia, 1873) ; Hamilton and Godkm, System of Legal Medicine 
(New York, 1895) ; are probably the English authorities in most 
tomiTion use. See also rasper and Liman, Praktisches Handbuch 


der gerichtlichen Median (Berlin, 6th ed., 1876) ; Tardieu, £,tude 
midtco-legale sur la fohe (Paris, 1872) ; Legrand du Saulle, La Folie 
devant les tnbunaux (Pans, 1864); Dubrac, Traitc de jurisprudence 
nMcale (Paris, 1894) ; Tourdes, TraiU de midccine ligalc (Paris, 
1897) ; and especially Krafft-Ebing, Lehrbuch der gerichtlichen Psycho- 
pathologic (Stuttgart, 1899). (A. W. R.) 

III. Hospital Treatment 

The era of real hospitals for the in.sane began in the igth 
century. There had been established here and there in different 
parts of the world, it is true, certain asylums or places of restraint 
before the beginning of the 19th century. We find mention in 
history of such a place established by monks at Jerusalem in 
I the latter part of the 5th century. There is evidence that even 
earlier than this in Egypt and Greece the in.sane were treated 
as individuals suffering from disease. Egyptian priests employed 
not only music and the beautiful in nature and art as remedial 
agents in insanity, but recreation and occupation as well. A 
Greek physician protested against mechanical restraint in the 
care of the insane, and advocated kindly treatment, the use of 
music, and of .some sorts of manual labour. But the.se ancient 
beneficent teachings were lost sight of during succeeding centuries. 
The prevailing idea of the pathology of insanity in Europe 
during the middle ages was that of demoniacal posse.ssion. The 
insane were not sick, but possessed of devils, and these devils 
were only to be exorcised by moral or spiritual agencies. 
Medieval therapeutics in insanity adapted itself to the etiology 
indicated. Torture and the cruellest forms of puni.^hment were 
employed. The insane were regarded with abhorrence, and 
were frequently cast into chains and dungeons. Milder forms 
of mental disease were treated by other spiritual means — such 
as pilgrimages to the shrines of certain saints who were reputed 
to have particular skill and succe.s.s in the exorcism of evil 
spirits. The shrine of St Dymphna at Gheel, in Belgium, was 
one of these, and seems to have originated in the 7th century, 
a shrine so famed that lunatics from all over Europe were brought 
thither for miraculous healing. 7 'he little town became a resort 
for hundreds of insane persons, and as long ago as the 17th 
century acquired the reputation, which still exists to this clay, of 
a unique colony for the insane. At the present time the village 
of Gheel and its adjacent fanning hamlets (with a population 
of some 13,000 .souls) provides homes, board and care for nearly 
2000 insane persons under medical and government supervision. 
Numerous other shrines and holy wells in various parts of Europe 
were resorted to by the mentally afflicted — such as Glcn-na-Galt 
in Ireland, the well of St Winifred, St Nun’s Pool, St Lilians, &c. 
At St Nun’s the treatment consisted of plunging the patient 
backwards into the water and dragging him to and fro until 
mental excitement abated. Not only throughout the middle 
ages, but far down into the 17th century, demonology and 
witchcraft were regarded as the chief causes of insanity. And 
the imsane were frequently tortured, scourged, and even burned 
to death. 

Until as late as the middle of the i8th century, mildly insane 
persons were cared for at shrines, or wandered homeless about 
the country. Such as were deemed a menace to the community 
were .sent to ordinary prisons or chained in dungeons. Thus large 
numbers of lunatics accumulated in the prisons, and slowly there 
grew up a sort of distinction between them and criminals, which 
at length resulted in a separation of the two classes. In time many 
of the imsane were sent to cloisters and monasteries, especially 
after these began to be abandoned by their former occupants. 
Thus “ Bedlam ” (Bethlehem Royal Hospital) was originally 
founded in 1247 priory for the brethren and sisters of the 
Order of the Star of Bethlehem. It is not known exactly when 
lunatics were first received into Bedlam, but some were there in 
1403. Bedlam was rebuilt as an asylum for the insane in 1676. 
In 1815 a committee of the House of Commons, upon investiga- 
tion, found it in a dLsgraceful condition, the medical treatment 
being of the most antiquated sort, and actual inliumanity 
practised upon the patients. Similarly the Charenton Asylum, 
just outside Paris, near the park of Vincennes, was an old 
monastery which had been given over to the insane. Numerous 
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like instances could be cited, but the interesting point to be 
borne in mind is, that with a general tendency to improvement in' 
the condition of imbeciles upon public charge, idiots and insane 
persons came gradually to be separated from criminals and other 
paupers, and to be segregated. The process of segregation was, 
however, very slow. Even after it had been accomplished in the 
larger centres of civilization, the condition of these unfortunates 
in provincial districts remained the same. Furthermore, the 
transfer to asylums provided especially for them was not followed 
by any immediate improvement in the patients. 

Twenty-five years after Pinel had, in 1792, struck the chains 
from the lunatics huddled in the Salpetri^re and Bicctre of Paris, 
and called upon the world to realize the horrible injustice done 
to this wretched and suffering class of humanity, a pupil of Pinel, 
Esquirol, wrote of the in.sane in France and all Europe : “ These 
unfortunate people are treated worse than criminals, reduced to a 
condition worse than that of animals. 1 have seen them naked, 
covered with rags, and having only straw to protect them against 
the cold moisture and the hard stones they lie upon ; deprived of 
air, of water to quench thirst, and all the necessaries of life ; given 
up to mere gaolers and left to their surveillance. I have seen 
them in their narrow and filthy colls, without light and air, 
fastened with chains in these dens in which one would not keep 
wild beasts. This 1 have seen in France, and the insane are every- 
where in Europe treated in the same ivayJ' It was not until 1838 
that the insane in France were all transferred from small houses 
of detention, workhouses and prisons to a.sylums specially con- 
structed for this purpose. 

In Belgium, in the middle ages, the public executioner was 
ordered to expel from the towns, by flogging, the poor lunatics 
who were wandering about the streets. In 1804 the Code 
Napoleon “ punished those who allowed the insane and mad 
criminals to run about free.” In 1841 an investigation showed 
in Belgium thirl y-seven establishments for the insane, only six of 
which were in good order. In fourteen of them chains and irons 
w'cre still being used. In Germany, England and America, in 
1841, the condition of the insane was practically the same as in 
Belgium and France. 

These facts show that no great advance in the humane and 
scientific care of the insane was made till towards the middle of 
the 19th century. Only then did the actual metamo^hosis of 
a.sylums for detention into hospitals for treatment begin to take 
place. Hand in hand with this progress there has grown, and still 
is growing, a tendcnc)’ to subdivision and specialization of 
hospitals for this purpose. There are now hospitals for the 
acutely insane, others for the chronic insane, asylums for the 
criminal insane, institutions for the feeble-minded and idiots, 
and colonics tor epileptics. There are public institutions for 
the poor, and well-appointed private retreats and homes for 
the rich. All these are presided over by the best of medical 
authorities, supervised by unsalaried boards of trustees or 
managers, and carcfiilly inspected by Government lunacy com- 
missioners, or boards of charities — a contrast, indeed, to the 
gaols, shrines, holy wells, chains, tortures, monki.sh exorcisms, 
&c., of the past ! 

The .statistics of insanity have been fairly well establi.shed. 
The ratio of insane to normal population is about i to 300 among 
civilized peoples. I’his proportion varies within narrow limits in 
different races and countries. It is probable that intemperance in 
the use of alcohol and drugs, the spread of venereal diseases, and 
the over-stimulation in many directions induced by modern 
social conditions, have caused an increase of insanity in the 19th 
as compared with past centuries. The amount of such increase is 
probably very small, but on superficial examination might seem 
to be large, owing to the accumulation of the chronic insane and 
the constant upbuilding of asylums in new communities. The 
imperfections of census-taking in the past must also be taken 
into account. 

The modern hospital for the insane does credit to latter-day 
civilization. Physical restraint Ls no longer practised. The day 
of chains — even of wristlets, covered cribs and strait-jackets— 
is past. Neat dormitories, cosy single rooms, and sitting- and 


dining-rooms please the eye. In the place of bare walls and 
floors and curtainless windows, are pictures, plants, rugs, birds, 
curtains, and in many asylums even the barred windows have 
been abolished. Some of the wards for milder patients have 
unlocked doors. Many patients are trusted alone about the 
grounds and on visits to neighbouring towns. An air of busy 
occupation is observed in sewing-rooms, schools, shops, in the 
fields and gardens, employment contributing not only to economy 
in administration, hut to improvement in mental and ph5'sical 
conditions. The general progress of medical science in all 
directions has been manifested in the department of psychiatry 
by improved methods of treatment, in the way of sleep-producing 
and alleviating drugs, dietetics, physical culture, hydrotherapy 
and the like. There are few asylums now without pathological 
and clinical laboratories. While it is a far cry from the prisons 
and monasteries of the past to the modern hospital for the 
insane, it is still possible to trace a resemblance in many of our 
older asylums to their ancient prototypes, particularly in those 
asylums built upon the so-called corridor plan. 7 ’hough each 
generation contributed .something new, antecedent models were 
more or less adhered to. Progress in asylum architecture has 
hence advanced more slowly in countries where monasteries 
and cloisters abounded than in countries where fixed models 
did not exist. Architects have had a freer hand in America, 
Australia and Germany, and even in Great Britain, than in the 
Catholic countries of pAirope. 

Germany approaches nearc.st to an ideal standard of provision 
for the insane. The highest and best idea whch has yet been 
attained is that of small hospitals for the acutely insane in all 
cities of more than 50,000 inhabitants, and of colonies for the 
chronic insane in the rural districts adjacent to centres of 
population. The psychopathic hospital in the city gives ea.sy and 
speedy access to persons taken suddenly ill with mental disease, 
aids in early diagnosis, places the patients within reach of the 
best specialists in all departments of medicine, and associated, 
as it should be, with a medical school or university, affords 
facilities not otherwise acailablc for scientific rc.search and for 
instruction in an important branch of medical learning. A 
feature of the psychopathic hospital should be the reception of 
patients for a reasonable period of time, as sufferers from disease, 
without the formality of legal commitment papers. Such papers 
are naturally required for the detention and restraint of the 
insane for long periods of time, but in the earlier stages they 
should be spared the stigma, delay and complicated procedure 
of commitment for at least ten days or two weeks, since in that 
time many may con^^alcsce or recover, and in this way escape 
the public record of their infirmities, unavoidable by present 
judicial procedures. 

There should be associated with such hospitals for the acutely 
insane in cities out-door departments or dispensaries, to which 
patients may be brought in still earlier stages of mental disorder, 
at a period when early diagnosis and preventive therapeutics 
may have their best opportunities to attain good results. In 
Germany a psychopathic hospital now exists in every university 
town, under the name of Psychiatrische Klinik. 

Colonies for the chronic insane arc established in the country, 
but in the neighbourhood of the cities having psychopathic 
hospitals, to recoi\T the overflow of the latter when the acute 
stage has passed. The true colony is constructed on the principle 
of a farming hamlet, without barracks, corridored buildings, 
or pavilions. It is similar ih most respects to any agricultural 
community. 7'he question here is one of humane care and 
economical administration. Humane care includes medical 
supervision, agreeable home-life, recreation, and, above all 
things, regular manual and out-of-door occupation in garden, 
farm and dairy, in the quarry, clay-pit or well-ventilated shop. 
Employment for the patients is of immense remedial importance, 
and of great value from the standpoint of economical administra- 
tion. In the colony system the small cottage homes of the 
patients are grouped about the centres of industry. The workers 
in the farmstead live in small families about the farm.stead 
group of buildings ; the tillers of the soil adjacent to the fields, 
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meadows and gardens ; the brickmakers, quarrymen and 
artisans in still other cottages in the neighbourhood of the 
scenes of their activities. In addition to these groups of cottages, 
which constitute tlic majority of the buildings in the village, 
an infirmary for bedridden, excited and crippled patients is 
required, and a small hospital for the sick. All the inhabitants 
of the colony are under medical supervision. A laboratory for 
scientific researches forms a highly important part of the equip- 
ment. The colony is not looked upon as a refuge for the incurable ; 
it is still a hospital for the sick, where treatment is carried on 
under the most humane and most suitable conditions, and 
wherein the percentage of recoveries will be larger than in 
asylums and hospitals as now conducted. In respect of the 
establishment of colonies for the insane upon the plan outlined 
here, Germany has, as in the case of the psychopathic hospital, 
led the world. It has been less difficult for that country to set 
the example, because she had fewer of the conditions of the past 
to fight, and with her the progress of medical science and of 
methods of instruction in all departments of medicine has been 
more pronounced and rapid. 

Among the German colonies for the insane, that at Alt- 
Scherbitz, near Leipzig, is the oldest and most successful, and 
is pre-eminent in its close approach to the ideal village or colony 
system. In iSoy Professor Kraeplin of Heidelberg stated 
(PsychiatfiCy 6th edition) that the effort was made everywhere 
in Germany to give the exterior of asylums, by segregation of 
the patients in separate home-like villas, rather the appearance 
of hamlets for working-people than prisons for the insane, and 
he said, further, that the whole question of the care of the insane 
had found solution in the colony system, the best and cheapest 
method of support. “ I have m\^self,’' he write.s, “ had oppor- 
tunity to see patients, who had li^Td for years in a large closed 
asylum, improve in the most extraordinary manner under the 
influence of the freer movement and more independent occupa- 
tion of colony life.” 

In America the colony scheme has been successfully adopted 
by the state of New York at the Craig Colony for Epileptics 
at Sonyea and elsewhere. 

That the tendenc)^ nowadays, even outside of Germany, 
in the direction of the ideal standard of provision for the insane 
is a growing one is manifested in all countries by a gradual 
disintegration of the former huge cloister-like abodes. More 
asylums are built on tlie pavilion plan. Many asylums have, 
as it were, thrown off detached cottages for the better care of 
certain patients. Some asylums have e^^^en established small 
agricultural colonics a few miles away from the parent plant, like 
a vine throwing out feelers. What is called the boarding-out 
system is an effort in a similar direction. Patients suffering 
from mild forms of insanity are boarded oul in families in the 
country, either upon public or private charge. Gheel is an 
example of the boarding-out system practised on a large scale. 
But the idea! system is that ol the psychopathic hospital and 
the colony for the insane. 

A OTHourrir: s. — Sir J. B. Tiikc, Dictionary of Psycholo^ical Medicine 
(I.oiKlon and Philadelphia, 1892) ; W. P, Letchworth, The Insane 
in Foreign Countries (New York, IvS8q) ; Care and Treatment of 
Epileptics (New York, 1900) ; F. Peterson, Mental Diseases (Phila- 
dcl])hia, i8<)0) ; " Annual Address to the American Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association,” Proceedings (1899). (F. P.*) 

INSCRIPTIONS (from Lat. insmherej to write upon), the 
general term for writings cut on stone or metal, the subject 
matter of epigraphy. vSee generally Writing and Palaeo- 
graphy. Under tins heading it is convenient here to deal more 
specifically with four groups of ancient inscriptions, Semitic, 
Indian, (ireek and Latin, but further information will be found 
in numerous separate articles on philological subjects. See 
especially Citneiform, Babylonia and Assyria, Sumer, 
Beiiistttn, Egypt {Language and Writing)^ Ethiopia, Phoe- 
nicia, Arabia, Hiitites, Sabaeans, Minaeans, Etruria, 
Aegean Civilization, Crete, Cyprus, Britain, Scandinavian 
Lanotta(;es, Teutonic Languages, Cen'i'ral America : Archae- 
ology y &('. 


L Sbhitic Inscriptions 

Excluding cuneiform {q.v.)y the inscriptions known as Semitic 
are usually classed under two main heads as North and South 
Semiric. The former class includes Hebrew i(with Mbabitei 
Fhoemcian (with Punic and neo-Punic), and Aramaic (witii 
Nabataean and Palmyrene). The South Semitic class includes 
the Minaean and Sabaean inscriptions of South Arabia. In most 
of these departments there has been a very large increase of 
material during recent years, some of which is of the highest 
historical and paJaeographical importance. Ihc North Semitic 
monuments have received the greater share of attention because 
of their more general interest in connexion with the history of 
surroimding countries. 

I. North Semitic. — ^The earliest authority for any North 
Semitic language is that of the Tcl-el-Amaina tablets (15th 
century b.c.) which contain certain “ Canaanitc glosse.s,” ^ Le, 
North Semitic words written m cuneiform characters. From 
these to the first inscription found in the North Semitic alphabet, 
there is on interval of about six centuries. The stele of Mesha, 
commonly called the Moabite Stone, was set up in the 9th 
century B.r. to commemorate the success of Moab in shaking 
off the Tsraelitlsh rule. It is of great value, both historically as 
relating to events indk'ated in 2 Kings i. t, iii.5,&c., and linguistic- 
ally as exhibiting a language almost identical with Hebrew — that 
is to say, another form of the same Canaanitish language. It 
was discovered in i8()S l)y the German mi.ssionury, Klein, on 
the site of Dibon, intact, but was afterwards broken up by 
the Arabs. The fragments, - collected with great difficulty by 
Germont-Ganneau and others, are nov; in the Louvre. Its 
genuineness was contested by A. Lowy {Scottish Review, 1887 ; 
republished, Berlin, 1903) and recently again by G. Jahn (ap- 
pendix to Das Buck Daniel, i.eipzig, 1904), but, although there 
are many difficulties connected with the text, its authenticity is 
generally admitted. 

Early Hebrew inscriptions arc at present few and meagre, 
although it cannot be doubted that others would be found by 
excavating suitable sites. The most important is that discovered 
in 1880 in the tunnel of the pool of Siloam, commemorating 
the pien'ing of the rock. It is generally believed to refer to 
Hezekiah's scheme for supplying Jerusalem witli water (2 Kings 
XX. 20), and therefore to date from about 700 b.c. It consists 
of six lines in good Hebrew, and is the only early Hebrew mscrip- 
tion of any length. The character does not differ from lliat of 
the Moabite .Stone, except in the slightly cursive tendency of its 
curved strokes, due no doubt to their having been traced for the 
stone-cutter by a scribe who was used to writing cn parchment, 
lliere are also a few inscribed seals dating from before the F.xile, 
some factor)' marks and an engraved cxipital at al-Amwas, which 
last may, however, be Samaritan. Otherwise this character is 
only found (as the result of an archaizing tendency) on coins of 
the Hasmoneans, and, still later, on those of the first and second 
(Bar Kokhba’s) revolts. 

The new Hebrew character, which developed into the modem 
square character, is first found in a name of five letters at 'Araq- 
al-amir, of the 2nd century b.c. Somewhat later, but probably 
of the ist century B.c., is the tombstone of the B’ne Hezir 
(“ I'omb of St James ”) at Jerusalem. An inscription on a 
mined synagogue at Kafr Bir’im, near §aled, perhaps of 
about A.D. 300, or earlier, shows tlic fully devdoped square 
character. 

Since the publication of the Corpus Inscr. Setn. it has been 
customary to treat pay^yri along with inscriptions, and for 
palaeographical reasons it is convenient to do so. Hebrew 
papyri are few, all in square character and not of great interest. 
The longest, and probably the earliest (6th century a.d.), is one 
now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, containing a private 

* See Winckler in Schrader's Keilinschr. Bihl. v. (Berlin, &c., 
1896). 

3 A nearly complete text ha.s been made from these with the help 
of a squeeze taken before its destruction, See the handbooks 
mentioned below. 
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letter ^ imttea iia «a^ chamcter elosdy resetnbKng that of tfae 
Kafr Bir*iia mscription. Other freg^meats were puhliahed by 
Stemschnei^ Sithrioentwy), «nd by D. H. Muller and 

Kaufnumn** i 

Hebrew ^oriptions otftBide Palestine , are the cursive graffiti 
m the catacombs at Venosa (2nd-5th century), the magical teitts 
on Babylonian bowls (7 th-8th century), and the numerous tomb- 
stones ^ in various parts of Europe, of all periods from the 6th 
century to the present time. 

The few Samaritan inscriptions in existence are neither early 
nor interesting. 

Closely related to the Hebrews, both politically and in languf^e, 
were the Phoenicians in North Syria. Their monuments in 
Phoenicia itself are few and not earlier than the Persian period. 
The oldest yet found, dating probably from the 5th or 4th 
century b.c., is that of Yehaw-milk, king of Gebal (modem Jebel) 
or Byblus, where it was found. It records at some length the 
dedication of buildings, &c., to the goddess of Gebal. Of the 3rd 
century b.c. are the inscriptions on the sarcophagi of Tabnith 
and his son Eshmuhazar, kings of Sidon, and some records 
of other memixirs of the same family, Bod- ashtart and his son 
Yathan-milk, found in 1902 a short distance north of Sidon. 

Outside Phoenicia the inscriptions are numerous and widely 
scattered round the Mediterranean coasts, following the course 
of Phoenician trade. The earliest is that on some fragments of 
three bronze bowls, dedicated to Baal of Lebanon, found in 
Cyprus. The character is like that of the Moabite Stone, and 
the date is probably the 8th century b.c:., tliough some scholars 
would put it nearer to 1000 b.c. In the latter case, tlte Hinim, 
king of Sidon, mentioned in the inscriptions would be the same 
as Hiram, king of Tyre, in Solomon’s time. Similar bowls (of 
about 700 li.r.) found at Nimrud sometimes l^ar the maker’s 
name in J’hocnician characters. 

Many inonum{'ntal inscriptions have also been found in Cyprus, 
at Kition, idalion, Tamassos, 6fc. They are chiefly votive, some 
d '^Icd in the 4th century, and some being perhaps as late as tlie 
2nd century b.c., so that they afiord valualile evidence as to the 
succession of the local kings. Several also are bilingual, and il 
was one of these which supplied George Smith with the clue to the 
Cypriote syllabic system of writing Greek. .Similar memorials 
of Phoenician settlements were found at Athen.s (Piraeus), in 
Kgyp^; Sardinia, Malta and Gozo. Most interesting of all is the 
celebrated sacrificial tablet of Marseilles, piving an elaborate 
tariff of payments at or for the various offerings, and .sliowing 
some striking analogies with the directions in the book ot 
Leviticus. For the information it gives as to civil and priestly 
organization, it is the most important Phoenician text in exist- 
ence. It was probably brouglit from Carthage, where similar 
tariffs have been found. On the site of that important colony, 
and indeed throughout the parts of North Africa once subject 
to its rule, Punic inscriptions arc, as might be expected, very 
numerous. By far the majority are votive tablets, probably 
belonging to the period between the 4th and the 2nd centuries 
B.C., many of them in a wonderfully perfect state of preservation. 
One of the most interesting, recently discovered, mentions a 
high-priestess who was head of the college of priests, and whose 
husband’s family had been s-iiffetes for four generations. Later 
inscriptions, called neo-Punic, dating from the fall of Carthage 
to about the 1st century a.d., are written in a debased character 
and language differing in several respects from the earlier J’unic, 
and presenting many difficulties. 

In Aramaic the earliest inscriptions are three found in 1890- 
1891 at and near ZinjirlT in North-west Syria, dating from the 
8th century B.c. Of these, one was set up by Panammu, king 
of Ya'dl, in honour of the god Hadad, and is inscribed on a 

^ Publibliod with other fragments in the Jrzv. Quart. Review^ 
xvi. I. 

^ Zeitsch. /. Acgvpi. Spt. (1870). These were the first specimens 
found. See also Erman and Krebs, Aus dev Papyrus d. hgl. Mus. 
p. 290 (Berlin, 1899). 

^ Mittheilun^en . . . Rniner, i. 38 (Wien, 188O). 

* Those in France were collected by Schwab in Nouvelles archives ^ 
xii. 3. See aKo Chwnlson, Corpus Jnscr. Hehr. (St Petersburg, 1882). 


him, the other Hwo wore let Up By ©ifrHrdcuhv iiottJtof 
PaAatBMfiu;^one on hoaoiir ofAhis^fadier aAd 019 Ids the 
secoad oonusieeoiomtmg the erecfkton, of tue jie^v/haiisei 
aserema^liahle as beinf^^engmved u peculiaiBty svhm 

has been thought to beddue tu iiitliite Piiaftianee, fiOttoswriic 
the t^acter resmhles that of the Muabith StUne* TBe texts 
epaast of jrj lines (not all legible), givii^ a good deal of mfoiW> 
tion about an obscure place and period hitherto known only 
from cuneiform sources. The ornamentation is Assyrian in 
Btyk, as also is that of the inscriptions o(f Nerab (near Aleppo), 
commemomtive texts engraved on statues of priests, of about 
the 7th century. 

Of shorter inscriptions there is a long series from about the 
8th centuty b.c., on bronze weights found at Nineveh (generally 
accompanied by an Assyrian version), and os dodeets ” * 
to cuneiform contract-tablets, giving a brief indication of the 
contents. Aramaic, being the commercial language of the East, 
was naturally used for this purpose in business documents. For 
the same reason it is found in the 6th-4th centuries b.c. sporadic- 
ally in various regions, as in Cilicia, in Lycia^ (with a Greek 
version), at Abydos (on a weight). At TaimA also, in North 
Arabia, an important trading centre, besides shorter texts, a 
very interesting inscription of twenty-three lines was found, 
recording the foundation and endowment of a new temple, 
probably in tlie 5th century b.c. But by far the most extensive 
collection of early Aramaic texts comes from Egypt, where the 
language was used not only for trade purposes, as elsewhere, 
but also officially under the Persian rule. Prom Memphis 
there is a funeral inscription dated in the fourth year of Xerxes 
(482 B.(’.), and a dedication on a bowl of about the same date. 
A stele recently published by de Vogiic" is dated 458 b.c. Another 
winch is now at Carpentras in PTance (place of origin unknown) 
is probably not much later. At Elephantine and Assuan in 
Upper Egypt, a number of ostraka have been dug up, dating 
from the 5lh centu^ b.c, and onward, all difficult to read and 
explain, but interesting for the popular character of their contents, 
style and writing. There was a Jewish (or Israelitish settle- 
ment there in tlie 5th century from which emanated most, if 
nut all, of the papyrus documents edited in the C.IS. Since 
the appearance of this part of the Corpus, more papyri have 
come to light. One published by Euting is dated 41 1 b.c. and 
isof historical interest, eleven others, ^^containing legal documents, 
mostly dated, were written between 471 and 411 B.c.; another 
(408 B.c.) is a petition to the governor of Jerusalem. The 
fragments in the C.l.S. arc in the same character and clearly 
belong to the same periled. The kinguage continued to be used 
in Egypt cv^en in Ptolemaic times, as shown by a papyrus 
(accounts)and ostrakon^^^ containing Greek names, and belonging, 
to judge from the style of the writing, to the 3rd century b.c. 
’J'he latest fragments arc of the 6th-8th century a.d., written 
in a fully developed square character. 'I’hey are Jewish private 
letters, and do not prove anything as to the use of Aimiaic 
in Egypt at that time. 

Nabataean inscriptions arc very numerous. They are written 
in a peculiar, somewhat cursive character, derived from the 
square, and date from the 2nd century B.c. The earliest dated 
is of the year 40 B.c., the latest dated is of a.d. 95. The 
Nabataean kingdom proper had its centre at Petra ( = Sela in 
2 Kings xiv. 7), which attained great importance as the emporium 
on the trade route between Arabia and the Persian Gulf on the 

® Tlicbt* hiivc becin collected by j. H. Stcven.son, Bahyl. and Assvr. 
Contracts (New York, 1902). K more complete collection has been 
prepared by Profe.ssor A. T. Clay. 

“ For the literature see Kalinka, Tiittli Lyciae, No. 152 (Vienna, 
1901). 

" R/’pertoire d'l pzgr. s/m., No. 438. 

So Bather ;ti J.Q.R. xix. 441. 

’ In Mem. Acad, tnscr. bv't. xi. 297. See also Rip. dUpigr. 
Sim., for some smaller fragments, No.s. 244-248. 

Suyee and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri (Ujndon, 1906). 

” Sachau, " Drei aram. I’apyrusurkuiiclcn " Abh. d. kgl. Preuss. 

A had. (Berlin, 1907). 

See J'.S.B.A. (1007), j>, 2O0. 

See Lidzbarsld, Ephemerts, ii. 247. 7 
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one side and Syria and Egypt on the other. The commercial 
activity of the people, however, was widely extended, and their 
nionurnents are found not only round J^etra and in N. Arabia, 
hut as far north as Damascus, and even in Italy, where there 
was a trading settlement at Puteoli. The inscriptions are mostly 
votive or sepulchral, and are often dated, but give little historical 
information except in so far as they fix the dates of Nabataean 
kings. 

A distinct subdivision of Nabataean is found in the Sinaitic 
peninsula, chief!)' in the Wadi h'iran and Wadi Mukattib, which 
lay on the caravan route. The inscriptions are rudely scratched 
or punched on the rough rock, without any sort of order, and 
some of them are accompanied by rude drawings. A few only 
are dati'd, but, as shown by de Vogiic in the C.I.S. (ii. i, p. 353), 
they must all belong to the 2nd and 3rd centuries a.d. This 
accounts for the fad that already in the 6th centur)'” Cosmas 
Indicopleustes ^ has no correct account of their origin, and 
a.scribes them to the Israelites during their wanderings in the 
wilderness. “ d’hey were first corredly deciphered as Nabataean 
by Beer in 1848, when they proved to consist chiefly of proper 
names (many of them of Arabic formation), accompanied by 
ejaculations or blessings. It is clear that they are not the work 
of pilgrims either Jewish or C’hristian,*^ nor are they of a religious 
character. The frequent recurrence of certain names shows 
that only a few generations of a few families are represented, 
anfl these must have belonged to a small body of Nabataeans 
temporarily settled in the part i(’ular Wadis, no doubt for purposes 
connected with the caravan-traflic. The form of the Nabataean 
character in which they are w’ritten is interesting as being the 
probable progenitor of the Kufic Arabic alphabet. 

Another important trading centre was 'J'admor or Palmyra in 
northern Syria. Numerous inscriptions found there, and hence 
called Palmyrene, were copied Iw Waddington m 1861 and 
published by de Vogue in his great w'ork Syrie Cmtrale (1868, 
(S:e.), which is still the most extensive collection of them. The 
difficulties of exploration have hitherto prevented any further 
increase of the material, but much more would undoubtedly 
be found if excavation were possible. The texts are mostly 
sepulchral and dedicator)^, some of them being accompanied 
by a Greek version. The language is a form of western Aramaic, 
and the character, which is derived from the Hebrew and 
Aramaic square, is closely related to the Syriac estrangelo 
alphabet. The insenptums are mostly dated, and belong to the 
period between 9 n.c. and a.d. 271. The most important is the 
tariff of taxes on imports, dated a;u. 137. Nearly all were found 
on the surface at or round Palmyra and remain in situ. Of 
the very few in other plai'cs, one (with a Latin version) was found 
at South Shields, the tombstone of Retina liberta et amjux of 
a native of Palmyra, 

Syriac inscriptions are few. The earliest is that on the sarco- 
phagus of Queen Saddan (m the Hebrew version, ^adda), perhaps 
of about A.D. 40, found at Jerusalem. Others were found by 
SachaiP at Edcssa, of the 2nd and 3rfl centuries, and by Pognon.-' 

2. South Semitic, — The South Semitic class of inscriptions 
comprises the Minacun, Sabaean, Himyaritic and Lihyanilic 
in South Arabia, the Thamudic and Safaitic in the north and 
the Abyssinian. A great deal of material has been collected by 
Halevy, Glaser and Euting, and much valuable work has been 
done by them and by D. H. Muller, Homrael and Littmann. 
Many of the texts, however, are still unpublished and the rest 
is not very accessible (except so far as it has appeared in the 
C.LS.), so that South Semitic has been less widely studied than 
North Semitic. 

The successive kingdoms of South Arabia (Yemen) were cs.scn- 
tiall)' commercial. Their country was the natural intermediary 

* I'.d ]•;. 0. Wm.stcdt (Cambr. lyoo), p. 134. 

“ A view revived by C. Forster, even after Beer, in The Tsraelifibh 
Authorship of the buiainc Inscriptions (London, 1856) and other 
works. 

Tlie cro.sH and other Christian symbols often found with the 
inscriptions have licen added later by pilgrims — C.f.S. ii, i, p. 352. 

^ Retse in Syrian (Leipzig, 

’ Inscriptions s^m. (te la Syne, <Sc. 1. (Pari.s, 1907). 


between Asia (India), Africa and Syria, and this position, com- 
bined with its natural fertility, made the south far more prosper- 
ous than the north. In language, the two most important peoples, 
the Minaeans and Sabaeans, differ only dialectically, both 
writing forms of southern Arabic. The Minaean capital was at 
Main, about 300 m. N. of Aden and 200 m. from the west coast. 
Here and in the neighbourhood numerous inscriptions were found, 
as well as in the north at al- Ola.'* Their chronology is much 
disputed. D. FI. Muller makes the Minaean power contemporary 
with the Sabaean, but Glaser (with whom Hommcl and D. S. 
Margoliouth agree) contends that the Sabaeans followed the 
Minaeans, whom they conquered in 820 h.c. Mention is made in 
a cuneiform text (Annals of Sargon, 715 B.c.) of Ithamar the 
Sabaean, who must be identical with one (it i.s not certain which) 
of the kings of that name mentioned in the Sabaean inscriptions. 
Their capital was Marib, a little south of Ma'In, and here they 
appear to have flourished for about a thousand years. In the ist 
century' a.d., with the establi.shment of the Roman power in the 
north, their trade, and consequently their prosperity, began to 
decline. The rival kingdom of the Himyarites, with its capital 
at Zafar, then rose to importance, and this in turn was con- 
quered by the Aby.ssinians in the 6lh century a.d. With th * 
spread of Isl m the old Arabic language was supplanted by the 
northern dialects from which classical Arabic was developed. 
A peculiarity of the South Arabian inscriptions is that manv of 
them are engraved on bronze tablets. Besides being his! lyrically 
important, they are of great value for the study of early Semitic 
religion. The gods most often named in Sabaean are ‘Athtar 
Wadd and Nakrah, the first being the male counterpart of the 
Syrian Ashtoreth. The term denoting the priests and priestesses 
who are devoted to the temple-service is identified by Hommel 
and others with the llelirew “ Levite." 

Closely connected with South Arabia is .Abyssinia. Indeed 
a considerable number of Sabaean inscriptions have been found 
at Ycha and Aksum, showing that merchants from Arabia must 
at .some time have formed settlements there. I). H. Muller ' 
thinks that .some of these belong to the earliest and others to the 
latest period of Sabaean power. Thi* inscriptions hitherto found 
in Ethiopic (the alphabet of which is derived from the Sabaean) 
date from the 4th century a.d. onward. They are few in number, 
but long and of great historical importance. There can be no 
doubt that exploration, if it were possible, would bring many 
more to light. 

From time to time emigrants from the southern tribes settled 
in the north of Arabia. Mention has already been made of 
Minaean inscriptions found at al-C)la, which is on the great 
pilgrim road, about 70 m. south of TaimiF. In recent years a 
number of others has been collected belonging to the people of 
Libyan and dating from about a.d, 250. Nearly related to the 
Lihyanilic arc the Thamudic (so called from the tribe of the 
Thamud mentioned in them), and the Safaitic, both of which, 
though found in the north, belong in character to south Arabia 
and no doubt owe their origin to emigrants from the south. 
The Thamudic inscriptions, collected by Fmting (called Proto- 
Arabian by Halevy),^ are carelessly scrawled graffiti very like 
lho.se of the Sinai peninsula. Their date is uncertain, but they 
cannot be much earlier than the Safaitic, which resemble them 
in most respects. 'I'hese last are called after the mountainous 
district about 20 m. S.E. of Damascus. The inscriptions are, 
however, found not in Mount ^afa itself but in the de.serl of 
al-Harrah to the west and south and in the fertile plain of 
ar-Ruhbah to the east. They were first deciphered by Halevy,'* 
whose work has been carried on and completed by Littmann.'*^ 
Their date is again uncertain, since graffiti of this kind give very 
few facts from which dates can be deduced. 1-ittmann thinks 
that one of his inscriptions refers to Trajan's campaign of a.d. 106, 

® J. H. Mordtmann , " Boitr. zur Minai.schen Epigraph] k,” in 
Semitistischc Studien, 12 (Weimar, 18(17). 

7 In Rent’s Sanrd City of the Ethiopians (London, 18(13), 

* Revue sinutiquc (tooi). 

* Journ. As. x., xvii., xix. 

Zur Entziffernng d. Safd'Inschr. (Leipzig, tqoi). 
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and that they all belong to the first three centuries. They are 
found together with the earlier Greek and Latin graffiti of Roman 
soldiers and with later Moslem remarks in Kufic. Many of them 
are not yet published. 

Bibliography • -The best introductions arc, for North Semitic, 
Lidzbarski s Hundbuch d, novdseifiitischen Kpi^vaphik (Weimar 
1898) ; and G. A. Cooke’s Text-book of Norih-Semtitc Inscriptions 
(Oxford, IQ03) ; for South Semitic, Hommcl’s SUd-arabische Ckresto- 
mathie (Munich, 1893) ; Alphabets and facsimiles in Berger, Histoire 
de Vccriture, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1892). The parts of the Corpus Jnscr. 
Sem. published up to 1910 arc : p,'irs i., tom. i., and tom. ii., fascc, 
1-3, 1881-1908 (Phoenician) ; pars ii., tom. i., 1889-1902 (Aramaic 
with Nabataean), tom. li., fasc. i., 1907 (Sinaitic) ; pars iv., tom i., 
fascc. 1-4, 1889-1908 (Him yan tic, including Minaean and Sabaean)! 
In all these parts a full bibliography is given. For Palmjrrene see 
do Vogue's Svne Centrale (Pans, 1868-1877). Works on special 
departments of the subject have already been mentioned in the 
notes. (A. Cy.) 

II. Indian Inscriptions 

rhe inscriptions of India are extremely numerous, and are 
found, on stone and other substances, in a great variety of circum- 
MaterUtw They were mostly recorded by incision. 

on which I^^<^ we have a few, referable to the 2nd or 3rd century 
the itt~ B.C., which were written with ink on earthenware, and 
wen^n-* some others, of later times, recorded by paint, — one 
^o^ed’ ^ others on the walls of Buddhist cave- 

temples. Those, however, were exceptional methods ; 
and equally so was the process of casting, with the result of bring- 
ings the letters out in relief, of which we know at present only one 
instance, — the Sbhgaura plate, mentioned again below. The 
Mussulman inscriptions on stone were, it is believed, nearly 
always car\Td in relief ; and various Hindu inscriptions were 
done in the same way in the Mussulman period : but only one 
instance of a stone record prepared in that manner can as yet be 
cited for the earlier period ; it is an inscription on the pedestal 
of an image of Buddha, of the Gupta period, found in excavations 
made not long ago at Sarnath. 

Amongst the inscriptions on metal there is one that stands out 
by itself, in respect of the peculiarity of having been incised on 
iron : it is the short poem, constituting the epitaph of the Gupta 
king Chandragupta IJ., which was composed in or about a.d. 415, 
and was placed on record on the iron column, measuring 23 ft. 
8 in. in height, and estimated to weigh more than six tons, 
which stands at Meharaull near Delhi. We have a very small 
number of short Buddhist votive inscriptions on gold and 
silver, a large number of records of various kinds on brass, 
and a larger number still on bronze. The last-mentioned comsist 
chiefly of seals and stamps for making seals. And one of these 
.seal-stamps, belonging to about the commencement of the 
Christian era, is of particular interest in presenting its legend 
in Greek characters as well as in the two Indian alphabets 
which were then in use. For the period, indeed, to which 
it belongs, there is nothing peculiar in the use of the Greek 
characters; those characters were freely used on the coins 
of India and adjacent territories, sometimes along with the 
native characters, sometimes alone, from about 325 B.c. to the 
first quarter of the 2nd century a.d. : but this seal-stamp, 
and the coins of the Kshaharata king Nahapana (a.d. 78 to 
about 125), furnish the only citable good instances of the use of 
the three alphabets all together. For the most part, however, 
the known inscriptions on metal were placed on sheets of copper, 
ranging in size from about 2J in. by ij in. in the case of the 
Sohgaura plate to as much as about 2 ft. 6 in. square in the 
case of a record of 46 b.c. obtained at Sue-Vih 4 r in the neighbour- 
hood of Bahawalpur in the Punjab. Some of these records on 
copper were commemorative and dedicatory, and were deposited 
inside the erections — relic-mounds, and, in the case of the Sue 
Vihar plate, a tower — to which they belonged. The usual 
copper record, however, was a donative charter, in fact a title- 
deed, and passed as soon as it was issued into private personal 
cu.stody; and many of the known records of this class have come 
to notice through being produced by the modem possessors of 
them before official authorities, in the expectation of establishing 
privileges which (it is hardly necessary to say) have long since 


ceased to exist through the lapse of time, the dying out of families 
of original holders, rights of conquest, and the many changes of 
government that have taken place : but others have been found 
buried in fields, and hidden in the walls and foundations of build- 
ings. T^e plates on which these inscriptions were incised vary 
greatiy in the number of the leaves, in the size and shape of them, 
and in the arrangement of the records on them ; partly, of course, 
according to the lengths of individual records, but also according 
to particular customs and fashions prevalent in different parts of 
the country and in different periods of time. In some cases a 
single plate was used ; and it was inscribed sometimes on only one 
side of it, sometimes on both. More often, however, more plates 
than one were used, and were connected together by soldered 
rings ; and the number ranges up to as many as thirty-one in the 
case of a charter issued by the Choja king Rajendra Chola I. 
in the period a.d. ioii to 1037. It was customary that such of 
the records on copper as were donative charters should be 
authenticated. This was sometimes done by incising on the 
plates what purports to be more or less an autograph signature 
of the king or prince from whom a charter emanated. More 
usually, however, it was effected by attaching a copper or bronze 
reproduction of the royal seal to the ring or to one of the rings 
on which the plates were strung ; and this practice has given us 
another large and highly interesting series of Indian seals, some 
of them of an extremely elaborate nature. In this class of records 
we have a real curiosity in a charter issued in a.d. 1272 by 
Ramachandra, one of the Vadava kings of Devagiri : this 
record is on three plates, each measuring about 1 ft. 3 in. in width 
by 1 ft. in. in height, which are so massive as to weigh 59 lb. 
2 oz, ; and the weight of the ring on which they were strung, 
and of an image of Garuda which was secured to it by another 
ring, is II lb. 12 oz. ; thus, the total weight of this title-deed, 
which conveyed a vill^e to fifty-seven Brahmans, is no less than 
70 lb. 14 oz. ; appreciably more than half a hundredweight. 

Amongst substances other than metal we can cite only one 
instance in which crystal was u.sed ; this material was evidently 
found too hard for any general use in the inscriptional line : 
the solitary instance is the case of a short record found in the 
remains of a Buddhist stupa or relic-mound at Bhat(:ipr 51 u in 
the Kistna district, Madras. In various parts of India there are 
found in large numbers small tablets of clay prepared from 
stamps, sometimes baked into terra-cotta, sometimes left to 
harden naturally. Objects of this class were largely used as 
votive tablets, especially by the Buddhists ; and their tablets 
usually present the so-called Buddhist formula or creed : “ Of 
tho.se conditions which spring from a cause, Tathagata (Buddha) 
has declared the cau.se and the suppre.ssion of them ; it is of 
such matters that he, the great ascetic, discourses ” ; but others, 
from Sunct in the Ludhjana district, Punjab, show by the 
legends on them that the Saivas and Vaishnavas also habitually 
made pious offerings of this kind on occasions of visiting sacred 
places. Recent explorations, however, in the GSrakhpur and 
Muzaffarpur districts have resulted in the discovery, in this 
class of records, of great numbers of clay seals bearing various 
inscriptions, which had been attached to documents sent to and 
fro between administrative offices, both royal and municipal, 
between religious establishments, and between private indi- 
viduals : and amongst the.se we have seals of the monastery at 
Kusinftrfi, one of the places at which the eight original portions 
of the corporeal relics of Buddha were enshrined in relic-mounds, 
and also a seal-stamp used for making seals of the monastery at 
Vethadipa, another of those places. And from Kathiawar we 
have a similar seal-stamp which describes itself as the property 
“ of the prince and commander-in-chief Pushy ena, son of the 
illustrious prince Ahivarman, whose royal pedigree extends back 
unbroken to Jayadratha,” There are no indications tliat the 
u.se of brick for inscriptional purposes was ever at all general in 
India, as it was in some other eastern lands : but there have 
been found in the Gh&zipur district numerous bricks bearing the 
inscription “ the glorious Kumaragupta,” with reference to 
either the first or the second Gupta king of that name, of the 5th 
century a.d. ; in the Gfirakphur district there have been found 
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w a bm bearing an inscription 

a DROPtgage, made in a.d. 1217, of some lands 
WQarity ior a loan. Inscribed eartiienware relic -receptacles 
have been found in the Bhopal state : donative earthenware jars, 
bearing inscriptions, have l>ecn obtained near Ch^sarlda in the 
Norlh-West Frontier province : and from K§,thi&war we have 
a piece of earthenware, apparently a fragment of a huge pot, 
bearing an inscription which presents a date in a.d. 566-67 and 
the name of “ the glorious Guhasena,’' one of the Maitmka 
princes of ValabhJ. For the great bulk of the inscriptions, 
however, stone was used : but limitation of space prevents us 
from entering into any details here, and only permits us to say 
that in this class the re('ords are found all over India on rocks, 
on isolated monolith columns and pillars, of which some were 
erected simply to bear the records tliat were published on them, 
others were placed in front of temples as flagstaff s of the gods, 
and others were set up as pillars of victor>’ in battle ; on relic- 
reeeptacles hidden awa>^ in the interiors of Buddhist stupas ; 
on external structural parts of stupas ; on fa(;ades, walls, and 
other parts of caves ; on pedestals and other parts of images 
and statues, sometimes of colossal size ; on moulds for making 
seals ; on walls, beams, pillars, pilasters, and other parts of 
temples ; and on specially prepared slabs and tables, sometimes 
built into the walls of temples imd other erections, sometimes 
set up inside temples or in the courtyards of them, or in con- 
spicuous places in village-sites and fields, where they have 
occasionally in the course of time become buried. 

The inscript iunal records of India ^vhirh have thus come down 
Remgoas known at present, 

why the prt‘tond to the antiquity of the Greek inscriptions of 
imecrip- the Hellenic world ; much less to that of the mscrip- 
tiomare tions of Egypt and Assyria. But they are no less 
*mbte!**' important ; since we are dependent <m them for almost 
all our knowl(‘dge of the anj iiail history of the country, 
'rhe primary reason for this is tliat the ancient Hindus, though 
by no means altogether destitute of the historical instinct, were 
not writers of historical books. Jn some of the Purdnab, indeed, 
they have gdven us chapters which purport to present the succes- 
sion of their kings from the commeiiv ement of the present age, 
the Kaliyuga, in 3102 b.c. : but the chronological derails of 
those chapters disclose the fault of treating contemporaneous 
dynasties, belonging to different parts of India, as successive 
dynasties ruling over one and the same territory ; with the 
result that they would place more than three eenturies in the 
future from the present time the great Gupta kings who reigned 
in Northern India from a.d. 320 to about 530. They have given 
us, for Ka.shm:r, the Rajafaramf^ini, the first eight cantos of 
which, written by Kalhana in a.d. 1146-49, purport to present 
the general history of that country, with occasional items relating 
to India itself, from 2448 b.c., and to give the exact length, even 
to months and days, of the reign of each king of Kashmir from 
1182 B.c. : but, while we may accept Kalhana as fairly correct 
for his own time and for the preceding centur>' or so, an examina- 
tion of the details of his work quickly exposes its imaginative 
character and its unreliability for any earlier period : notably, 
he places towards the close of the period 2448 to 1182 n.c. the 
great Maurya king Asoka, whose real initiiil date was 264 B.c. ; 
and he was obliged to allot to one king, Kaimclitya. 1 ., a reign 
of three cemuries (a.d. 222 to 522, as placed by him) simply 
in order to save his own chronology. They have given us 
historical romances, such as the Hanhacharita of B&na, written 
in the 7 th century, the Vikramdhkadevachariia of Bilhaiia, 
written about the beginning of the 12th century, and the Tamil 
poems, the Kdavali, the Kalin^atiu-Param, and the Vthrama- 
Cholan-Uldf the first of w’hich may be of somewhat earlier date 
than Bana's work, while the second and third are of much the 
same time with Bilhana’s : but, while these present some 
charming reading in the poetical line, with much of interest, and 
certainly a fair amount of important matter, they give us no 
dates, and so no means without extraneous help of applying the | 
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information that is deducible from them. Again, they have 
given us, especially in Southern India, a certain amount of 
historical details in the introductions and colophons of their 
literary works ; and here they have often furnished dates which 
give a practical shape to their statements : but we quickly find 
that the historical matter is introduced quite incidentally, tc 
magnify the importance of the authors themselves rather than 
to leach us anything about their patrons, and is not handled 
with any particular care and fulness ; and it would I>e but a 
sketchy and imperfect history, and one relating to only a limited 
and comparatively late period, that we could piece together even 
from these more precise sources. The ancient Hindus, in short, 
ha\'e not bequeathed to us anything that can in any way compare 
with the historical writings of their Greek and Roman con- 
temporaries. "ilicy have not even gi's^cn us anything like the 
Dlpavamsa of Ceylon, whi('h, while it contains a certain amount 
of fabulous matter, can be recognized as presenting a leal and 
reliable historical account of that island, taken from records 
W'ritten up during the progress of the events themselves, from 
at any rate the time of A'^uka to about a.d. 350 ; or like the 
Mahdvamsa , which, commenting on and amplifying the details 
of tlie Dipavarhsa, takes up a similar account from the end of the 
period covered by that work. Even the Greek notices of India, 
commencing with the accounts of the Asiatic campaign of 
Alexander the Great, have told us more about its political history 
and geography during the earlier times than have the Hindus 
themselves : and in fact, in mentioning Sandrokottos, t.e 
Chandragupla, the grandfather of Asoka, and in furnishing 
details which fix his initial date closely about 320 B.c., the 
Greeks gave us the first means of making a start towards an-.ing- 
ing the chronology of India on accurate lines. It is in these 
ein'urnstances, in the absence of any indigenous historical 
writings of a plain, straightforward, and authentic nature, that 
the inscriptions of India are of such great value. They are 
supplenienled-- and to an important extent for at any rate the 
period from the end of As 5 ka’s reign in 227 b.c. to the com- 
mencement of the reign of Kanishka in 58 n.c., and again from 
about a cenluiy later to the rise of the Gupta dynasty in a.d. 320 
— by the numismatic remains. But the coins of India present 
no dates until nearly the end of the 2nd century a.d. ; the case 
of Partliia, which has yielded dated coins from only 38 n.(\, 
illustrates well the difficulty of arranging undated coins in 
chronological order even when the assistance of historical books 
is available ; and what we may deduce from the coins of India 
is still to be put into a final shape in accordance wdth what we 
can determine from the inscriptions. In short, the mscription.s 
of India are the only sure grounds of historical results in every 
line of re.search connected with its ancient pai5t : they regulate 
everything that we can learn from coins, arclutecturc, art, 
literature, tradition, or any other .source. 

That is one reason why the inscriptions of India are so valu- 
able ; tliey fill tlie void causeti by the absence of historical books. 
Another reason is found in the great number of them and the 
wide area that is covered by tltcm. 'J'hcy come from all parts of 
tJie country : from Shah) )azgarhl in the north, in the Vusufzai 
subdivision of the Peshawar district, to the ancient Panrjya 
territory in the extreme south of the peninsula ; and from 
Assam in the east to KaVhiawar in the west. For tlie lime 
anterior to alx>ut a.d. 400, we already have available in publisher] 
form, more or less comyjlcte, the contents of between 1100 and 
1200 records, large and small : and the explorations of the 
Archaeological Department are constantly bringing to light, 
particularly from luiderground sites, more materials for that 
period. For the time onwards from that point, we have similarly 
available the contents of some 10,000 or 11,000 records of 
Southern India, and of at any rate between 700 and 800 records ol 
Northern India where racial antagonism came more into play and 
worked more destruction of Hindu remains than in the south. 

Another reason is found in the fact that from the first century 
B.c. the inscriptions are for the most part specifically dated 
some in various eras the nature and application of which are now 
thoroughly well understood, often with also a mention of the 
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year of the twelve-years or of the sixty-years cycle of the planet 
Jupiter ; others in the regnal years of kings whose periods are 
now well fixed. And, in additicjn to usually stating the month 
and the day aJong with the year, the inscriptions sometimes give, 
under the influence of Hindu astrology, other details so exact that 
we can determine, even to the actual hour, the occurrence of the 
event registered by a particular record. 

A final reason is found in the precise nature of the inscriptions. 
A certain proportion of them consists of plain statements of 
events, — recitals of the pedigrees and achievemtaats of kings, 
records of the carrying out of public works, epitaphs of kin^, 
heroes, and saints, compacts of political alliance, and so on ; and 
some of these present, in fact, short historical compositions 
which illustrate well what the ancient Hindus might have done 
if they Iiad felt any special call to write plain and veracious 
chronicles on matter-of-fact lines. But we are indebted for the 
great bulk of the inscriptions, not to any historical instinct, but 
to the religious side of the Hindu character, and to the constant 
desire of the Hindus to make donations on every possible occasion. 
The inscriptions devoted simply to the propagation of morality 
and religion aie not very numerous : the most notable ones in 
this class are the edicts of Asoka, which we shall notice again 
farther on. The general object of the inscriptions was to register 
gifts and endowments, made sometimes to private individuals, 
but more usually to gods, to priests on behalf of temples and 
charitable institutions, and to rr;ligious communities. And, as 
the result of this, in the vast majority of the inscriptional remains 
we have a mass of title-deeds of real property, and of certificates 
of the right to duties, taxes, fees, perquisites, and other privileges. 
Now, the essential part of the records was of course the speci- 
fication of the details of the donor, of the donee, and of the 
donation. And we have to bear in mind that not only are the 
donative records by far the most abundant of all, but also, among 
them, by far the most numerous are those which we may call the 
records of royal donations ; by which we mean grants that were 
made either by the kings themselves, or by the great feudatory 
nobles, or by provincial governors and other high ofiiciaLs who 
had the royal authority to alienate state lands and to assign 
allotments from the stale revenues : also, that many of them 
register, not simply the gift of small holdings, but grants of entire 
villages, and large and permanent assignmont.s from the public 
revenues. It is to these facts that we are indebted for the great 
value of the records from the historical point of view. The 
donor of state lands or of an assignment from the public revenues 
must show his authority for his acts. A provincial governor or 
other high official must specify his own rank and territorial juris- 
diction, and name the king under whom he holds office. A great 
feudatory noble will often give a similar reference to his para- 
mount sovereign, in addition to making his own position clear. 
And it is neither inconsistent with the dignity of a king, nor 
unusual, for something to be stated about his pedigree in charters 
and patents issued by him or in his name. The records give 
from very early times a certain amount of genealogical informa- 
tion. More and more information of that kind was added as 
time went on. The recital of events was introduced, to magnify 
the glory and importance of the donors, and sometimes to com- 
memorate the achievements of recipients. And it was thus, not 
with the express object of recording history, but in order to 
intensify the importance of eveiy^thing connected with religion 
and to secure grantees in the possession of properties conveyed 
to them, that there was gradually accumulated almost the whole 
of the great mass of inscriptional records upon which we are so 
dependent for our knowledge of the ancient history of India in all 
its branches. 

Coming now to a survey of the inscriptions themselves, we must 
premise that India is divided, from the historical point of view, 
though not so markedly in some other respects, into 
two well-defined parts, Northern and Sotrthem. A 
*cr/p<ioii». classical name^of Northern India is Aryavarta, '‘the 
abode of the Aryas, the excellent or noble people.” 
Another name, which figures both in literature and in the inscrip- 
tions, is Uttarapatha, “ the path of the north, the northern road.” 


And,, as a cdassical name of Southern India answering to that 
we have Dokshittapatha, “ the path of the south, the soat fa enr 
road,” from the first component of which name comes ouar 
modem term Deccan, Dekkan, or Dekhan. Sanskrit literature 
names as the dividing-line between Ary&varta or the Uttarii- 
patha and the Dak^inapatha, T,e. between Northern and 
Southern India, some times the Vindhya mountains, sometimes 
the river Nerbudda (Narmadi, Narbada) which, florwing close 
along the south of the Vindhya range, empties itself into the 
gulf of Cambay near Broach, in Gujarat, Bombay. The river 
seems, on the whole, to furnish the better dividing-ime of the 
two. But it does not reach, any more than the range exactly 
extends, right across India from sea to sea. And, to complete 
the dividing-line be^'ond the sources of the Narbada, which 
in the Maikal range and clase to the Amarkapfak hill 
in the Rewa State, Boghelkhaiid, we have to follow some such 
cour.se as first the Maniari river, from its sources, which 
are in that same nei^bourhood but on the south of the 
Maika! range, to the point where, after it has joined the Seon^th, 
the united rivers flow into the Mahanadi, near Seori-N^yan in 
the Bilaspur district, Central Provinces, and then the Mahanadi 
itself, which flows into the bay of Bengal near Cuttack in Orissa. 

I Even so, however, we have only a somewhat rough dividing-line 
I between the historical Northern and Southern India; and the 
di.stinctw)n mu.st not be understood too strictly in connexion 
with the territories lying close on the north and the south of the 
line sketched above. In Western India, Kathiawar and all the 
portions of Gujarat above Broach lie to the north of the Narbadd; 
but from the palaeographic point of view, if not so much from 
the historical, they belong es.sentially to Southern India. Our 
modern Central India lies entirely in Northern India, but has 
\’ariou.s palaeographic connexions with Southern India. Our 
Central Provinces extend in the Saugar district into Northern 
India; and that portion of them presents in ancient times both 
northern and southern characteristics. Eastern India may be 
defined as consisting of Bengal, with Orissa and Assam : it 
belongs to Northern India. 

The in.scriptional remains ul India, as known at present, 
practically begin with the records of Asolca, the great Maurya 
king of Northern India,— grandson of that king Chandragupta 
whose name was written by the Greeks as Sondrokottos, — who 
reigned 264 to 227 b.c The state of the alphabets, indeed, in the 
time of Aisoka renders it certain that the art of writing must have 
been practised in India for a long while before his period ; and it 
gives us every reason to hope that systematic exploration, esper 
ciaily of buried sites, will eventually result in the discovery of 
records framed by some oi his predecessors or by their subjects. 
But those dis^'overies have still to be made; and matters stand 
just now as follows. From before the time of A^oka we have an 
inscription on a relic- vase from a stupa or relic-mound at Piprahwa 
in the north-east comer of the Bast! district, United Provinces, 
wliich preserves the niemoiy^ of the slaughtered kinsmen of 
Buddha, the Sftkyas of Kapilavastu according to the subsequent 
traditional nomenclature. W^e may perhaps place before his 
time the record on the SohgaurS plate, from the Gdrakhpiir 
district, United Provinces, which n^Uifies the establishment of 
two public storehouses at a junction of three great highways 
of vehicular traffic to meet any emergent needs of persons using 
these roads. And we may possibly decide hereafter to refer to the 
same period a few other records which are not at present regarded 
as being quite so early. But, practically^ the known inscriptions 
of India begin with the records of that king who calls himself in 
I them “ the king Devanampiya-Piyadassi, the Beloved of the 
Gods, He of Gracious Mien,” but who is best known as As6ka by 
the name given to him in the literature of India and Ceylcn and in 
an inscription of a.d. 150 at JunSgadh ( Junagarh) in Kathiawar. 
From hi.s time onwards we have records from all parts in con- 
stantly increasing numbers, particularly during the earlier 
periods, from caves, rock-cut temples, and Buddhist stupas. 
Many of them, however, are of only a dedicatory nature, and 
valuable as they are for purposes of religion, geography, and other 
miscellaneous lines of research, are not very helpful in the 
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historical line. We are interested here chiefly in the historical 
records ; and we can notice only the most prominent ones even 
among them. 

Of this king Asoka we have now thirty-five different records, 
some of them in various recensions. Amongst them, the most 
famous ones are the seven pillar-edicts and the fourteen rock- 
edicts, found in various versions, and in a more or less complete 
state, at different places from Shahbazgarhl in the Yusufzai 
countr)^ in the extreme north-west, to Radhia, Mathia, and 
RampQrwa in the Champaran district, Bengal, at Dhauli in the 
Cuttack district of Orissa, at Jaugada in the Gan jam district, 
Madras, at Girnar (Junagadh) in Kathiawar, and even at Sopara 
in the Thana district, Bombay. These edicts were thus published 
in conspicuous positions in or near towns, or close to highways 
frequented by travellers and traders, or in the neighbourhood 
of sacred places visited by pilgrims, so that they might be freely 
seen and perused. And the object of them was to proclaim the 
firm determination of Asoka to govern his realm righteously and 
kindly in accordance with the duty of pious kings, and with 
consiclerateness for even religious beliefs other than theBnihmani- 
cal faith which he himself at first professed, and to acquaint his 
subjects with certain measures that he had taken to that end, 
and to explain to them how they might co-operate with him in 
his objects. But, in addition to mentioning certain contem- 
poraneous foreign kings, Antiochus II. (Theos)of Syria, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus of Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, 
Magas of Cyrene, and Alexander II. of Epirus, they yield items 
of internal history, in detailing some of Anoka’s administrative 
arrangements ; in locating the capital of his empire at Pafaliputra 
f Patna), and seats of viceroys at Ujjeni (Ujjain) and Takhasilii 
(Taxila); in giving the names of some of the leading peoples 
of India, particularly the ChQias, the Pandyas, and the Andhras ; 
and in recording the memorable conquest of the Kalihga country, 
the attendant miseries of which first directed the thoughts of the 
king to religion and to solicitude for the welfare of all his subjects. 
Another noteworthy record of Asoka is that notification, contain- 
ing his Last Edict, his dying speech, issued by local officials just 
after his death, which is extant in various recensions at Sahasram, 
Rupnath, and Bairat in Northern India, and at Brahmagiri, 
Siddapura, and Jatinga-RameWara in My. sore. Some three 
years before the end of his long reign of thirty-seven years, 
Aboka became a convert to Buddhism, and was admitted as an 
Upasaka or lay-worshipper. Eventually, he formally joined 
the Buddhist order ; and, following a not infrequent custom 
of ancient Indian kings, he abdicated, took the vows of a monk, 
and withdrew to spend his remaining days in religious retire- 
ment in a cave-dwelling on Suvarnagiri (SOngir), one of the 
hills surrounding the ancient city of Girivraja, below Rajagriha 
(Rajgir), in the Patna district in Behar. And there, about a 
year later, in his last moments, he delivered the address incorpor- 
ated in this notification, proclaiming as the only true religion that 
which had been promulgated by Buddha, and expanding the 
topic of the last words of that great teacher : “ Work out your 
salvation by diligence ! ” This record, it may be added, is also 
of interest because, wherea,s such of the other known records of 
Asoka as are dated at all are dated according to the number of 
years elapsed after his anointment to the sovereignty, it is dated 
256 years after the death of Buddha, which event took place in 
483 B.C. 

For the two centuries or nearly so next after the end of the 
reign of Asoka, we have chiefly a large number of short inscrip- 
tions which are of much value in miscellaneous lines of research- 
palaeography, geography, religion, and so on. But historical 
records are by no means wanting ; and we may mention in 
particular the following. From the caves in the Nagarjuni 
Hills in the Gaya district, Bengal, we have (along with three 
of the inscriptions of Asoka himself) three records of a king 
Dasaratha who, according to the was a grandson 

of Ai5ka. From the stupa at Bharaut in the Nagod State, 
Central India, we have a record which proves the existence of 
the dynasty of the Suftga kings, for whom the Purd'ias, placing 
them next after the line of Chandragupta and ASoka indicate 


the period 183 to 71 b.c. Two of the records from the stupa at 
Bhattiprolu in the Kistna district, Madras, give us a king of 
those parts, reigning about 200 b.c., whose name appears both 
as Kubiraka and as Khubiraka. From Besnagar in the Gwalior 
state we have an inscription, referable to the period 175 to 135 
B.C., which mentions a king of Central India, by name Bhfigab- 
hadra, and also mentions, as his contemporary, one of the Greek 
kings of the Punjab, Antalkidas, whose name is familiar from 
his coins in the form Antialkidas. From the Hathigumpha 
cave near Cuttack, in Orissa, we have a record, to be placed 
about 140 B.C., of king KhUravela, a member of a dynasty which 
reigned in that part of India. From a cave at Pabh6s& in the 
Allahabad district, United Provinces, we have two records 
which make known to us a short succession of kings of Adhi- 
chatra, otherwise known as Ahichchhattra. From a cave 
at the NanSghat Pass in the Poona district, Bombay, we have 
a record of queen Nayanikii, wife of one of the great Satavihana- 
Satakarni kings of the Deccan. And from the stupa No. 1 at 
Sanchi in the Bhopal state. Central India, we have a record 
of a king J^rl-Satakarni, belonging to perhaps another branch 
of the .same great stock. 

The historical records become more numerous from the time 
of the Kushan king Kanishka or Kanishka, who began to 
reign in 58 B.c., and founded the so-called Vikrama era, the 
great historical era of Northern India, beginning in that year.^ 
For the period of him and his immediate successors, Vesishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva, we have now between seventy and 
eighty inscriptions, ranging from 54 B.c. to a.d. 42, and disclosing 
a sway which reached at its height from Bengal to Kabul : we 
are indebted for some of these to the Buddhists, in connexion 
with who.se faith the memory of Kanishka was preserved by 
tradition, but for most of them to the Jains, who seem to have 
been at that time the more numerous sect in the central part of 
his dominions. 

The dynasty of Kanishka was succeeded by another foreign 
ruler, Gondophernes, popularly known as Gondophares, whose 
coins indicate that, in addition to a large part of north-western 
India and Sind, his dominions included Kabul, Kandahar, and 
Seisin. This king is well known to Christian tradition, in con- 
nexion with the mission of St Thomas the Apostle to the East. 
And the tradition is substantially supported by an inscription 
from Takht-i-Bahai in the Yusufzai country on the north-west 
frontier, which, like some of his coins, mentions him as Guduphara 
or Gunduphara, and proves thiit he was reigning there in a.d. 47. 

Gondophernes was followed by the Kadphises kings, belonging 
to another branch of the Kushan tribe, who perhaps extended 
their sway farther into India, as far at least as Mathura (Muttra), 
and reigned for about three-quarters of a century. For their 
period, and in fact for the whole time to the rise of the Guptas 
in A.D. 320 we have as yet but scanty help from the inscriptions 
in respect of the political history of Northern India : we are 
mostly dependent on the coins, which tend to indicate that that 
part of India was then broken up into a number of small sove- 
reignties and tribal governments. An inscription, however, 
from Panjtar in the Yusufzai territory mentions, without giving 
his name, a Kushan king whose dominion included that territory 
in A.D. 66. And an inscription of a.d. 242 from Mathura has 
been understood to indicate that some descendant of the same 
stock was then reigning there. The inscriptional records for 
that period belong chiefly to Southern India. 

Meanwhile, however, in the south-west corner of Northern 
India, namely in Kathiawar, there arose another foreign king, 
apparently of Parthian extraction, by name Nahapana, described 
in his records, whether by a family name or by a tribal appella- 
tion, as a Chhaharata or Kshahar^ta, in whom we have the 

* It may be remarked that there are about twelve different views 
regarding the date of Kanishka and the origin of the Vikrama era. 
Some writers hold that Kanishka began to reign in a.d. 78 : one 
writer would place his initial date about a.d. 123 : others would 
place it in a.d. 278. The view maintained by the present writer 
was held at one time by Sir A. Cunningham ; and, as some others 
have already begun to recognize, evidence is now steadily accumula- 
ting in support of the correctness of it. 
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founder of the so-called Saka era, the principal era of Southern 
India, beginning in a.d. 78 ; in respect of him we learn from the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea that he was reigning between a.d. 
80 and 89, and from inscriptions that he was still reigning in 
A.D. 120 and 124: at the latter time, his dominions included 
Nasik and other territories on the south of the Narbada ; and the 
Periplus names as his capital a town which it calls Minnagar, 
and which Ptolemy would locate in such a manner as to suggest 
that it may be identified with the modern Dohad in the Panch 
Mahals district of Gujarat, Bombay. Nahapana was over- 
thrown, and his family was entirely wiped out, soon after a.d. 
125, by the great Satavahana king Gautamiputra-Sri-Satakarni, 
who thereby recovered the territories on the south of the Nar- 
bada. On the north of that river, however, he was followed 
by a line of kings founded by his viceroy Chashtana, son of 
Ghsamotika, to whom Ptolemy, mentioning him as Tiastanes, 
assigns Ujjain as his capital : these names, again, show a foreign 
origin ; but, from the time of his son Jayadaman, the descend- 
ants of Chashtana became Hinduized, and mostly bore purely 
Indian appellations. The coins show that the descendants of 
Chashtana ruled till about a.d. 388, when they were overthrown 
by the great Gupta dynasty of Northern India. Only a few of 
their inscriptional records have been discovered : but amongst 
them a very noteworthy one is the Junagadh (Junagarh) in- 
scription of Chashtana’s grandson, Rudrad-iman, bearing a date 
in A.D. 150 ; it is remarkable as being the earliest known long 
inscription written entirely in Sanskrit. 

From Southern India wc have, at Nasik, inscriptions of the 
Satavahana king Gautamiputra-Srl-S2,takarni, mentioned just 
above, and of his son Vasisthlputra-Srl-Pujumayi, and of another 
king of that line named GautamIputra-SrT-Yajha-Satakarni ; 
and other records of the last-mentioned king come from Kanheri 
near Bombay, and from the Kistna district, Madras, and testify 
to the wide extent of the dominions of the line to which he be- 
longed. The records of this king carry us on to the opening years 
of the 3rd century, soon after which time, in those parts at any 
rate, the power of the Satavahana kings came to an end. And 
we have next, also from Nasik, an inscription of an Abhira king 
named I^varasena, son of Sivadatta ; in this last-mentioned 
person we probably have the founder of the so-called Kalachuri 
or Chedi era, beginning in a.d, 248 or 249, which we trace in 
Western India for some centuries before the time when it was 
transferred to, or revived in, (Central India, and was invested 
with its later appellation : we trace it notably in the records of a 
line of kings who called themselves Traikutakas, apparently from 
Triku^a as the ancient name of the great mountain Harischan- 
dragad in the Western Ghauts, in the Ahmadnagar district. 

We can, of course, mention in this account only the most 
prominent of the inscriptional records. Keeping for the pre.sent 
to Southern India, we have from Banawasi in the North Kanara 
district, Bombay, and from Malavalli in the Shimoga district, 
Mysore, two inscriptions of a king Haritiputra-Satakarni of the 
Vinhukadda-Chutu family, reigning at VaijayantT, i.e. Banawfisi, 
which disclose the existence there of another branch, apparently 
known as the Chutu family and having its origin at a place 
named Vishnugartii, of the great stock to which the Sutavuhana- 
Satakarnis belonged. And another MalavaJli inscription, of a 
king Siva-Skandavarman, shows that the Satakarnis of that 
locality were followed by a line of kings known as the Kadambas, 
who left descendants who continued to rule until about a.d. 650. 
From the other side of Southern India, an inscription from the 
stupa at Jaggayyapepi in the Kistna district, Madras, referable 
to the 3rd century a.d., gives us a king Madharlputra-Sri-Vira- 
Purushadatta, of the race of Ikshvaku. And some Prakrit 
copperplate inscriptions from the same district, referable to the 
4th century, disclose a line of Pallava kings at Kahchi, the 
modern Conjeeveram near Madras, whose descendants, from 
about A.D. 550, are well known from the later records. 

Reverting to Northern India, we liave from the extreme 
north-west a few inscriptions dated in the era of 58 B.c. which 
carry us on to a.d. 322. The tale is then taken up chiefly by the 
records of the great Gupta kings of Pataliputra, i.e. Patna, who 


rose to power in a.d. 320, and gradually extended their sway until 
it assumed dimensions almost commensurate with those of 
As 5 ka and Kanishka : the records of this series are somewhat 
numerous ; and a very noteworthy one amongst them is the 
inscription of Samudragupta, incised at some time about a.d. 
375 on one of the pillars of As6ka now standing at AllahSbAd, 
which gives us a wide insight into the political divisions, with 
their contemporaneous rulers, of both Northern and Southern 
India : it is also interesting because it, or another record of the 
same king at foan in the Saugar district. Central Provinces, marks 
the commencement of the habitual use of Sanskrit for inscrip- 
tional purposes. The inscriptions of the Gupta series run on to 
about a.d. 530. But the power of the dynasty had by that time 
become much curtailed, largely owing to an irruption of the 
Huns under Toramana and Mihirakula, who established them- 
selves at Sialkot, the ancient Sakala, in the Punjab. We have 
inscriptional records of these two persons, not only from Kura in 
the Salt Range, not very far from SialkSt, but also from £ran 
and from Gwalior. And next after these we have inscriptions 
from Mandasor in Malwa, notably on two great monolith pillars 
of victory, of a king Vishnuvardhana-Ya^6dharman, which show 
that he overthrew Mihirakula shortly before a.d. 532, and, 
describing him as subjugating territories to which not even 
the Guptas and the Huns had been able to penetrate, indicate 
that he in his turn established for a while another great para- 
mount sovereignty in Northern India. 

We have thus brought our survey of the inscriptions of India 
down to the 6th century a.d. There then arose various dynasties 
in different parts of the country : in Northern India, in Kathi- 
awar, the Maitrakas of Valabhl ; at Kanauj, the Maukharis, 
who, after no great lapse of time, were foUowed by the line to 
which belonged the great llarshavardhana, “the warlike lord 
(as the southern records style him) of all the region of the 
north ; and, in Behar, another line of Guptas, usually known 
as the Guptas of Magadha : in Southern India, the Chalukyas, 
who, holding about a.d. 625 the whole northern part of Southern 
India from sea to sea, then split up into two branches, the 
Western Chalukyas of Badami in the Bijapur district, Bombay, 
and the Eastern Chalukyas of VergI in the Godavari district, 
Madras ; and, below them, the successors of the original Pallavas 
of Kanchi (Conjeeveram). These all had their time, and passed 
away. And they and their successors have left us so great a 
wealth of inscriptional records that no further detailed account 
can be attempted within the limits available here. We must 
pass on to a few brief remarks about the language of the records 
and the characters in which they were written. 

The inscriptions of As6ka present two alphabets, which differ 
radically and widely : one of them is known as the Br&hml ; the 
other, as the Kharoshthi or Kharoshtri. For the decipher- 
ment of the Brahmi alphabet we are indebted to James 
Prinsep, who determined the value of practically all the 
letters betw'een 1834 and 1837. The decipherment of the KharSshthi 
alphabet was a more difficult and a longer task ; it was virtually 
finished, some twenty years later, by the united efforts of C. Masson, 
Prinsep, C. L. Lassen, H. H. Wilson, E. Norris, Sir A. Cunningham, 
and John Dowson ; but there are still a few points of detail in respect 
of which finality has not been attained. 

The KharOshthI script was written from right to left, and is un- 
deniably of Semitic origin ; and the theory about it, based on the 
known fact that the valley of the Indus was a Persian satrapy in the 
time of Darius (521-485 b.c.), is that the Aramaic script was tlien 
introduced into that territory, and that the Khar6shthi is an adapta- 
tion of it. Except in a few intrusive cases, the use of the KharOshthi 
in India was limited to the valley of the Indus, and to the Punjab as 
defined on the south by the territory watered by the Bias (Beas) and 
the Satlaj (Sutlej) : and the eastern locality of the meeting of the 
two alphabets is marked by coins bearing Kharoshthi and Br&hmi 
legends which come from the districts of the Jalandhar (Jullundhur) 
divi.sion, and by two short rock-cut records, each presented in both 
the alphabets, at Pafhyar and Kanhiara in the Kapgra valley. 
Outside India, this script was notably current in Afghanistan ; and 
documents written in it have in recent years been found in Chinese 
Turkestan. In India it continued in use, as far as our present know- 
ledge goes, down to a . d . 343. 

The Brahmi alphabet, written from left to right, belonged to the 
remainder of India ; but it mu.st also have been current in learned 
circles even in the territory where popular usage favoured the other 
script. Various views about its origin have been advanced : amongst 
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them is the theory that it was derived from tbe oldeet north’Scmitic 
alphabet, which prevailed trom Phoenicia to Mesopotamia, and may, 
it IS lield, have been introduced into India by traders at some time 
about 800 n.c. It is, however, admitted that the earliest known form 
ol the Brahttii is a script framed by Brahmans for writing Sanskrit. 
Also, the theory is largely based on a coin from Eran, in the Sau^ar 
district, Central Provinces, presenting; a Brahmi legend running 
retrograde from right to left ; irom which it is inferred that that was 
the onginal direcrion of this writing, and that the script eventually 
assumed the other direction, which alone it has in the inscriptions, 
after passing, like the Greek, through a stage in wliich the lines were 
written in both directions alternately. But we can cite many 
instances in which ancient die-sinkers were careless, wholly or 
partially, in tiie matter of reversing the legends on their dies, with 
the result that not only syllable*’, fretiuently, but sometimes entire 
words, stand in reverse on the coins themselves ; moreover, the Eran 
coin, bemg ouc of the earliest known Indian coins bearing a legend at 
all, may quite possibly belong to a period before tlie time when the 
desirabihfy of working iji reverse on the dies presented itself to the 
Indian die-sinkers In all the circumstances, the evidence of the 
liran coin cannot be regarded as conclusive ; and wo require some 
inscnntion on stone, or at least some longer record on metil than a 
brief legend of five syllables, to satisfy us that the Brahrni wnting 
ever had a direction different from that which it lias in the inscrip- 
tions. Further^ if there is any radical connexion between the Brahmi 
and the Semitic alphabet indicated above, so many curious and 
apparently capricious changes must have been made, in adapting 
thal alphabet, that it would seem more probable that the two scripts 
were derived from a joint original source. In view of the high sbite 
of civilization to which the Hindus had ovidetitiy attained even 
before the time of Chandragupta, the grandfather of As 5 ka, it must 
still be regarded as possible that they wore the independent inventors 
of that which was emphatically their national alphabet. The Brahmi 
alphabet is the p.ircnt of all the modern Ifmdu scripts, including on 
one side the Nagtirl or Devanagari, and on the other the widely 
dissimilar rounded forms of the ICanarese, Tamil, Telugu, and other 
southern alphabets , and the in.scnptioas enable us to trace clearly 
tlie gradual development of all the* modern lorrns. 

The groat classical Indian language, Sanskrit, is not found in any 
inscnptional records of the e.irliest times, ft is not, however, to be 
supposed theretrom that the use and cultivation of 
uAm Sanskrit evt:r lay dormant, and that there was a revival 
guageg. when it did eventually come to be used in 

tbe inscriptions : tbe case simply is that, during the earlier periods, 
Sanskrit was not known much, if at all, outside the Brrihmanical and 
otlier literary and priestly circles, and .so was not recognized as a 
suitable medium for the notilications which were put on record in tlie 
inscriptions for the inlonnation of the people at huge. 

In Northern India, the in.scription.s of the period before 58 n.c. 
present various early Prakiits, i.e. vernaculars mere or less derived 
from Sanskrit or brought into a line with it. From 58 b.c., however, 
the influence ol Sanskijt began to manifest itself in the inscriptions, 
with the result that tlie recoids present from that tune a language 
which is conveniently known n.s the mixed dialect, meaning neither 
exactly PrUkrit nor exactly Sanskrit,, but Pralciit with an inter- 
mixture of Sansknt terminations and some otlier features; and 
vve have, in fact, from Matliura (Mntti’a), a locality which has 
yielded interesting remains in vanous directions, a short 
BrUhmanical inscription of 33 n.c. which was written wholly in 
Sansknt.* The mixed dialect appears to have been the general one 
for iiiscriptional purposes in Northern India until about a.d. 320. 
Bui a remarkable exception is found in the inscription of Rudra- 
dSlman, dated in a.d. 150, nt JunAgadhin Ka(;hi 5 .v/Jlr (mentioned on a 
preceding page), which is a somewhat lengthy record composed in 
thoroughly good literary Sanskrit prose. Also, the extant inscrip- 
tions of the descendants of Rudradtlman — (but only four of their 
records, ranging from a.d. 181 to 205, arc at present available for 
study) — are in almost quite correct Sanskiit ; and this suggests that, 
from his time, the language may have been habitually used lor in- 
Bcriptional purposes m the dominions of his dynasty, 'fhat, however, 
is only a matter of conjecture ; and elsewhere pure and good Sanskrit, 
without any Prakiit forms, appears next, and is found in verse as 
well as in prose, in the two inscriptions from Eran and Allahabad, 
referable to the period about a.d. 340 to 375, of the gre;it Gupta king 
Saniudragupti. From that time onwards, as far as our present 
knowledge goes, Sanskrit, with a very rare introduction of Prakrit or 
vernacular forms, was practically the only inscriptional language in 
the northern parts of India. We can, however, cite a record of 
A.D. 802 from the neighbourhood of Jodhpur in Rajputana, the body 
of which was written in Maharashtri Prakrit. 

In Southern India wc have an instance of the mixed dialect in the 
Nasik inscription, referable to a.d. 237 or 258, of the Ablnra king 
Isvarasfina, son of Sivadatta, which has been mentioned on a pre- 
ceding page. With the excejition, however, of that record and of the 
few which are mentioned just below, the inscriptional language of 
Southern India appears to have been generally Prakrit of one kind 
or another until about a.d. 400, or perhaps even somewhat later. 
Sankrit figures first in one of tbe records at Nasik of Rishabbadatta 
(Ushavadata), son-in-law of the Kshaharata king Nafiapana, which 
consequently gives it almost as early an appearance in the south 


tta that which is estaihlished for it in the north ; but it is confined 
in ibis in.stance to a preamble wluch recites the previous donations 
and good works of Rishabhadatta ; the record passes into Prakrit 
for the practical purpose for which it was framed. Sanskrit figures 
next, in an almost correct form, in the short inscription of not much 
later date at Kanheri, near Bqmbay, of the queen (her name is not 
extant) of Vasishithiputra-liri-Satakarni. It next appears in certain 
formulae, and benedictive and imprecatory verses, winch stand at the 
end of some of the Prclkrit records of the Pallava series referable to 
the 4th century ; but here we have quotations from books, not 
instances of original composition. Wc have a Sanskrit record, ob- 
tained in KhiudCsh but probably belonging to some part of Gujarat, 
of a king named Radrad^sa, which is perhaps dated in a.d. 367. 
But the next southern inscription in Sanskrit, ol undeniable date, is a 
record of a.d. 4511, belonging to the Vyara subdivision of the Baroda 
state in GujaxSt, of the Iraikutaka king Dahrasena. The records of 
the early ^damba kings of Banawasi in North Kanara, Bombay, 
exhibit tbe use of Sanskrit fioni an eaily period in the 6th century ; 
and records of the Pallava kings show it from perhaps a somewhat 
earlier time on the other side of India. The records of the Chalnkya 
kings present Sanskrit from a.d. 578 onwards. And from this latter 
date the language figures freely in the southern records. But some of 
the vernaculars, in llieir older forms, shortly begin to present them- 
selves alongside of it; and, without entirely superseding Sanskrit 
even to the latest times, the use of them for inscriptional purposes 
became rapidly more and more extensive. The vernacular that first 
makes its appearance is Kanaiese, in a record of the Chalukya king 
MaiigalG.sa, of tlie period a.d. 597 to 608, at 133 ,dflmi in the Bijapur 
district, Bombay. Tamil apjiears next, between about a.d. 610 and 
675, in records of tlie Pallava king M^*hendravarman 1 . at Vallam in 
the Cliingalpat (Chingleput) district, Madras, and of his great- 
grandson Parana e.s vara vanuaii L fiom Kurani in tlie same distiict, 
lelugu appear.s ccrt.iinly in a.d. 1011, in a record ol the Eastern 
Ch.ilukya king \ iiiialaditya ; and it is peihaps given to us in a.d. 
843 or 8, PI by a record of his ancestor Vishnu vardliana V. ; in the 
latter case, however, the authenticity of the document is not ccrtiiin. 
Maluycikim appears about a.d. 1130, in inscriptions ol the rulers of 
Kcraja from the 'Iravancore state. And on the colossal image of 
Gommatcsvara at Sravana-Be]gola, in Mysore, there are two lines of 
Marathi, notif ying for the benefit of pilgrims from the Marat ha 
country the names of the persons who caused the image and the 
enclosure to be made, which are attributed to the first quarter of the 
I 2 th century : this language, however, figures first foi certiun in a 
record of a.d. J207, of the time of the Devugiri-Yadava king Smghana, 
from Khaiidfsh in the north ol Bombay. 

Bihliockaphy —The systematic publication ol the Indian in- 
scriptions has not gone far. Cunnmgham maugurated a Corpus 
Insori ptwmmi Jnduiinm, by giving us in 1877 the first volume of it, 
dealing with the records of Asoka ; but the only otlier volume 
which has been published is vol, iii., by Fleet, dealing with the 
records ol the Gupta series. 'J'he other published materials are 
mostly to be found here and there in the Journals of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London, its Bombay branch, and the Asiatic 
Society ol Bengal, in the Reports ol the vaiious Archaeological 
Surveys, and in the Indian Antiquary, the Rpigraphia Jndica ami 
the hpif^vaphia CavnaUca ; and much work has still to l)e done in 
bringing them togetlier according to the periods and dynasties tt> 
which tliey relate, aiul in revising some of tlieni in the light ol new 
di.scovcries and the teaeliings of later research. The autliority on 
Indian palaeography is Buhler’s work, published in 1896 as pait 2 
ot vol. i of the Grundnss der Indo-Ansvhen Philolo^ie unU Altertunn- 
liunde ; an English version ol it was issued in 1904 as an appendix 
to the Indian Antiquary, vol. xxxiii. (J. F. F.) 

III. Greek Inscriptions 

Etymologically the term inscription would include 

much more than is commonly meant by it. It would include 
words engraved on rings, or stamped on coins, ^ vases, lamps, 
wine-jar handles,- &c. But Boeckh was clearly right in excluding 
this varia supellex from his Corpus Insert ptionum Graecarnm^ 
or only admitting it by way of appendix. Giving the term 
inscription a somewhat narrower sense, we still include within 
it a vast store of documents of the greatest value to the student 
of Greek civilization. It happens, moreover, that Greek in- 
scriptions yield the historian a richer harvest than those of Rome. 
Partly from fashion, but partly from the greater abundance 

* The legends on coins form part of numismatics, though closely 
connected with inscriptions. 

2 The amphorae which conveyed tlie wine and other products of 
various localities have imprinted on their handles the name of tlu* 
magistrate and other marlcs of the place and date. Large collections 
have been made of them, and they repay inquiry. See Dumont, 
Inscriptions Uramiques (1872) : Paul Becker, Honkehnschrijten 
(Leipzig, pt. i. 1862, pt. 11. 1803) ; Hiller v. Gaertringen, I.G. xii. 
ioDs-1441. 
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of the material, the Romans engraved their public docmnents 
(treaties, laws, &c.) to a large extent on bronze. These bronze 
tablets, chiefly set up in the Capitol, were melted in the various 
conflagrations, or were cajried of to feed the mint of the con- 
queror, In Greece, on the contrary, the mountains everywhere 
afforded an inexhaustible supply of marble, and made it the 
natural material for inscriptions. Some Greek inscribed tablets 
of bronze have come down to us,^ and man}^ more must have 
perished in the sack of cities and burning of temples. A number 
of inscriptions on small thin plates of lead, rolled up, have sur- 
vived ; these are chiefly imprecations on enemies ^ or questions 
asked of oracles.® An early inscription recently discovered 
(1905) at Ephesus is on a plate of silver. But as a rule the 
material employed was marble. These marble monuments 
are often found in silu ; and, though more often they were 
used up as convenient stones for building purposes, yet they 
have thus survived in a more or less perfect condition.'* 

Inscriptions were usually set up in temples, tlieatres, at the 
side of streets and roads, in re/xev?/ or temple-precincts, and 
near public buildings generally. At Delphi and Olympia were 
immense numbers of inscriptions*— not only those engraved 
upon the gifts of victorious kings and cities, but also many of 
a more public character. At Delphi were inscribed the decrees 
of the Amphietyonic assembly, at Olympia international docu- 
ments concerning the Peloponnesian cities ; the Parthenon 
and Acropolis were crowded with treaties, laws and decrees 
concerning the Athenian confederation ; the Heraeum at Samos, 
the Artemisium at I’^pliesus, and indeed every important 
sanctuary, abounded with inscriptions. It is a common thing 
for decrees (i/'f/f/iHr/mra) to contain a clause specifying where 
they arc to be set up, and what department of the state is to 
defray the cost of inscribing and erecting them. Sometimes 
duplicates are ordered to be set up in various places ; and, in 
cases of treaties, arbitrations and other international documents, 
copies were always set up by eacli city concerned. Accordingly 
documents like the M armor Ancyranum and the Edict of Dio- 
cletian liave been restored by a comparison of the various frag- 
ments of copies set up in diverse quarters of the empire. 

Greek inscribed marbles varied considerably in their external 
appearance. Tlie usual form was the o-t/JA/;, the normal type of 
which was a plain slab, from 3 to 4 or even 5 ft. high,"’ 3 or 4 in. 
thick, tapering slightly upwards from about 2 ft, wide at 
bottom to about 18 in. at the top, where it was cither left plain 
or often had a slight moulding, or still more commonly was 
adorned with a more or less elaborate pediment ; the slab was 
otherwise usually plain. Another form was the /iw/xos or altar, 
sometimes square, oftencr circular, and varying widely in size. 
Tombstones were either a-T^Xac (often enriched beneath the 
pediment witli simple groups in relief, commemorative of the 
deceased), or Ktov^?, pillars, of different size and design, or 
sarcophagi plain and ornamental. To these must be added 
statue-bases of every kind, often inscribed, not only with the 
names and honours of individuals, but also with decrees' and other 
documents. All these forms were intended to stand by themselves 
in the open air. But it was also common to inscribe state docu- 
ments upon the surface of the walls of a temple, or other public 
building, 'rhus the antiie and external face of the walls of the 
pronaos of the temple of Athena Polias at Priene were covered 

^ Treaty between Ells and tlie Heriieans, about 550-500 B.c., 
from Olympia (Boeckh, C.I.G. ii, Hicks, 29, and others in Ditten- 
berger-Piirgold, Inschr. v. Olympia, 1-4’,) ; a similar bronze treaty 
from the Locri Ozolae (Dittenberger, i.G. ix. 334) ; bronze plate 
from Dodona, recording the victory of Athens over the Lacedae- 
monians in a sea-fight, probably 429 B.c. (Dittenberger, Syll 2. 30). 

2 See Wiinsch I.G, lii., App. ; Andollent, Depxwnum Tahellae 
(1904) 

» See Karapanos, Dodone et ses mines ; Hoffman, Gr. Dial, 
Inschr. 1558-1598. 

^ What was done by Themistocles under stress of public necessity 
(Thucyd. i. 93) was done by others with less justification elsewhere ; 
and from Byzantine times onward Greek temples and inscriptions 
were found convenient quarries. 

“It appears from Cicero, De Legibus, ii. 26, 27, that the size of 
Athenian gravestones was limited by law. 


with copies of the awards made concerning the lands disputed 
between Samos and Priene (see Gk. Inscr. in Brit. Mus, iii. 

§ i) ; similarly the walls of the Artemisium at Ephesus contained 
a number of decrees (ibid. iii. § 2), and the proscenium of the 
Odeum was lined with crustae, or “ marble- veneering,” under 
I in. thick, inscribed with copies of letters from Hadrian, Anto- 
ninus and other emperors to the Ephesian people (ibid, 
p. 151). The workmanship and appearance of inscriptions 
varied considerably according to the period of artistic develop- 
ment. The letters incised with the chisel upon the wall or the 
were painted in with red or blue pigment, which is often 
traceable upon newly unearthed inscriptioms. When Thucydides, 
in quoting the epigram of Peisistratus the younger (vi. 54), says 
it may srill be read dfxvbpoU ypd/A/4«(rt,” he must refer to the 
fading of the colour ; for the inscription was brought to light in 
1877 with the letters as fresh as when they were first chiselled 
(see Kumonudes in *KBi)\'aLov, vi. 149 ; LG, suppl. to vol. 
i. p. 41). The Greeks found no inconvenience, as we should, 
in the bulkincss of inscriptions as a means of keeping public 
records. On the contrary they made every temple a muni- 
ment room ; and while the innumerable o-rr^ Aat, Hermae, bases 
and altars served to adorn the city, it must also ha^T encouraged 
and educated the sense of patriotism for tlie citizen to move 
continually among the record.s of the past. The history of a 
Greek city was literally written upon her stones. 

The primary value of an inscription lay in its documentary 
evidence (.so Euripide.s, Suppl. 1202, fol.). In this way they 
are continually cited and put in evidence by the orators (e.g. 
.see Demosth. FaU. Leg. 428 ; Aeschin. In Ctes. § 75). But 
the Greek historians also were not slow to recognize their im- 
portance. Herodotus often cites them (iv. 88, 90, 91, v. 58 
sq., vii, 228) ; and in his account of the victory of Plataea he 
had his eye upon the tripod-inscription (ix. 81 ; cf. Thuc. i. 
132). ^'hucydides's use of inscriptions is illustrated by v. 18 
ful., 23, 47, 77, vi. 54, 59. Polybius used them still more. 
In later Greece, when men’s ihoughts were thrown back upon the 
past, rtgular collections of inscriptions began to be made by 
such writers as Philochorus (300 b.c.), Polemon (2nd century 
B.C., called crT7yAu/co7rtt9 for his devotion to inscriptions), Aristo- 
demus, Craterus of Macedon, and many others. 

At the revival of learning, the study of inscriptions revived 
with the renewed interest in Greek literature. Cyriac of Ancona, 
carl)' in the i5tli century, copied a vast number of inscriptions 
during his travels in Greece and Asia Minor ; his MS. collections 
were dcf^osited in the Barberini library at Rome, and liave been 
used by other scholars. (See Bull. Cotr. Ilellm. i. ; Larfeld 
in Muller’s Handhuch i.“, p. 368 f. ; Ziebarth, ant. Inscript. 
Syllogis” in Ephem. Epigr. ix.). Succeeding generations of 
travellers and scholars continued to collect and edit, and English- 
men in both capacities did much for this study. 

Thus early in the 19th century llic store of known Greek inscrip- 
tions had so fai accumulated that the time had come for a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole subject. And it was the work of one 
great scholar, Augustus BoeckJi, to raise Greek epigraphy into a 
science. At the request of the Academy of Berlin he undertook to 
arrange and edit all the known inscri})tions in one systematic work, 
and vol. i. of the Corpu.% Jnscriptionum Graecarum was published in 
1828, vol li in 1833. He lived to see the work completed, although 
other .scholars were called in to help him to execute his great design ; 
vol. iii., by Franz, appeared in 1853 ; vol. iv., by Kirchhoft, in 1850.^ 
The work is a masterpiece of lucid arrangement and profound learn- 
ing, of untiring industry and brilliant generalization. Out of the 
publication of the Corpus there grew up a new school of students, 
who devoted themselves to discovering and editing new texts, ana 
working up epigrapliicai results into monographs upon tlie many- 
sided history of Greece. In the Corpus Boeckh had settled for ever 
the methods of Greek epigraphy ; and in his Staaishaushaltung der 
Athener (3rd ed. of vols. i. u. by Frenkel, 1886 ; well known to 
English readers from Sir G. C. Lewis’s translation, The P^hc 
Economy of Atlhens^ 2nd ed., 1842) he had given a palmary specimen 
of the application of epigraphy to historical studies. At tiw same 
time Franz drew up a valuable introduction to the study of insenp- 
tions in his Elementa Epigr aphices Graecae (1840). 

Meanwhile the liberation of Greece and increasing facilities for 

' An index to tiic four volumes was long wanting ; it was at length 
completed and appeared in 1877. 
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visiting the Levant combined to encourage the growth of the subject, 
which has been advanced by the labours of many scholars, and chiefly 
Ludwig Ross, Leake, Pittakys, Rangab6, Le Bas and later by Meier, 
Sauppe, Kirchhoft, Kumanudes, Waddington, Kohler, Dittenberger, 
Homolle, Haussoullier, Wilhelm and others. Together with the 
development of this school of writers, there has gone on a systematic 
exploration of some of the most famous sites of antKjuity, with the 
result of exhuming vast numbers of inscriptions. To mention only 
some of the most important : Cyrene, Rhodes, Cos, Cnidus, Halicar- 
nassus, Miletus, Priene, Kphesus, Magnesia on the Maeander, Per- 
gamum, Delos, Thera, Athens, Eleusis, Epidaurus, Olympia, Delphi, 
Dodona, ^arta, have been explored or excavated by the Austrians, 
English, French, Germans and Greeks. German, French, British, 
Austrian and American institutes have been established at Athens, 
to a great extent engaged in the study of inscriptions. From every 
jiart of the Greek world copies of inscriptions are brought home by 
the student.s of these institutes and by other travellers. And still the 
work [uoceeds at a rapid rate. For indeed the yield of inscriptions is 
practically inexhaustible each island, every city, was a separate 
centre of corporate life, and it is significant to note that in the island 
of Calymnos alone C. T. Newton collected over one hundred inscrip- 
tions, many of them of considerable interest. 

The result of this has been that Boeckli's great work, though it 
never can be superseded, yet has ceased to be what its name implies. 1 
'Pile four volumes of the C./.G, contain about 10,000 inscriptions. 
But the number of Greek inscriptions now known is probably more 
than three or four times as great. Many of these arc only to be found 
])ublished in the .scattered literature of dis.sertations, or in Greek, 
German and other periodicals. But several comprehensive collections 
have been attempted , among which (omitting those dealing with more 
limited districts of the Greek world) the following may be named : — 
Rangab6, Anttquitds helUniques (2 vols., 1842-1855) ; Le Bas- 
Waddington, Voyage archiologique, inscriptions (3 vols., 1847-1876. 
incomplete) ; Newton, Hicks and Hirschfeld, Greek Inscriptions in the 
British Museum (parts i.-iv.) ; and above all the Inscriptiones Graecae, 
a Corpus undertaken by the Berlin Academy (absorbing the Corpus 
Inscr. Attic, and other similar collections). Of this work six complete 
volumes and parts of others have appeared (by 1906J representing 
Attica, Argolis, Megaris, Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, Aetolia, Acarnania, 
Ionian Islands, Aegean Islands (exc. Delo.s), Sicily, Italy and western 
Europe ; they are edited by Kirchhofl, Kohler, Dittenberger, 
Frankel, Hiller von Gaertringen, Kaibel and others. Of a similar 
Austrian publication dealing with Asia Minor {TituU Asiae Mtnoris) 
only the first part (Lycian Inscriptions) has appeared. Of general 
selections of inscriptions on a smaller .scale it is necessary to mention : 
Dittenberger, Sylloge JnsenpUonum Graec, (2nd ed., 1898-1901, 3 
vols.) ; the same, Onentis Graeci Inscr. Selectae (2 vols., 1903-1905) ; 
Ilicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions (ist ed., 1882 ; 2nd ed., 1901) ; 
Michel, Becueil d* inscriptions grecques (igoo) ; Roberts and Gardner, 
Introd. to Gk, Epigraphy (2 vols., 1887-1905) ; RdhI, Inscr. gr. 
anitquissimae (1882), and Imagines insenptianum (2nd ed., 1898). 

The olde.st extant Greek in.scriptions appear to date from 
the middle of the 7th century b.c. During the excavations at 
Olympia a number of fragments of very ancient in- 
scriptions were found (see Olympia, Textband v.); and 
Bcriptioaa, Other very early inscriptions from various places, as 
Thera and Crete, have been published (see Rohl, op. cii.). 
But what is wanted is a sufficient number of very early inscrip- 
tions of fixed date. One such exists upon the leg of a colossal 
Egyptian statue at Abii-Simbel on the upper Nile, where certain 
Greek mercenaries in the service of King Psammetichus recorded 
their names, as having explored the river up to the second 
cataract {C.l.G, 5126; Rohl, 482; Hicks-, 3), Even if Psam- 
mctichus II. is meant, the inscription dates between 594 and 
589 B.c. Another, but later, instance is to be found in the frag- 
mentary inscriptions on the columns dedicated by Croesus in 
the Ephesian temple {c. 550 B.c. ; Gk. Inscr, in the Brit. Mus. 
518). Documents earlier than the Persian War are not very 
frequent ; but after that period the stream of Greek inscriptions 
goes on, generally increasing in volume, down to late Byzantine 
times. 

Greek inscriptions may most conveniently be classified under 
the following heads : (i) those which illustrate political history ; 
(2) those connected with religion ; (3) those of a private char- 
acter. 

I Foremost among the inscriptions which illustrate Greek history 
and politics are the decrees of senate and people povXijs, 

P Utiemi 'ipon every subject which could concern 

. ® . the interests of the state. These abound from every part 

of Greece. It is true that a large number of them are 
honorary, i,e. merely decrees granting to strangers, who 
have done service to the particular city, public honours (crowns, 
statues, citizenship and other privileges). One of these privileges 
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was the proxenia, an honour which entailed on the recipient the 
burthen of protecting the citizens of the state which granted it when 
they came to his city. But the importiince of an honorary decree 
depends upon the individual and the services to which it refers. 
And even the mere headings and datings of the decrees from various 
states afiord curious and valuable information upon the names and 
titles of the local magistrates, the names of months and other details. 
On the formulae, see Swoboda, Die gr. V olksheschlusse (1890). 
Droy.sen in his Hellenismus (1877-18781 has shown how the history 
of Alexander and his successors is illustrated by contemporary 
\kr)ipL(rfJMra. And when the student of Athenian politics of the 5th and 
4th centuries turns to the i.st and 2nd volumes of tlie I.G., he may 
wonder at the abundance of material before him ; it is like turning 
over the minutes of the Athenian parliament. One example out of 
many must suffice — No. 17 in I.G. ii, pt. i (Hicks loi) is the 
famous decree of the archonship of Nausinicus (378 b.c.) concerning 
the reconstruction of the Athenian confederacy. The terms of 
admission to the league occupy the face of the marble ; at the 
bottom and on the left edge are inscribed the names of states which 
had already joined. 

Inscribed laws (uof^oi) occur with tolerable frequency. The 
following are examples : — A citation of a law of Draco's from the 
irpCrros of Soloirs laws ( 7 .G'. i. 6i ; cf. Dittenberger, Syll.‘‘^ 52) ; the 
Civil Codes of Gortyna (5th century, Darcste, &c., Jnscr. jurid. gr. i. 
352 fi.) ; a reassessment of the tribute payable by the Athenian allies 
in 425 B.c. (I.G. 1, 37 ; Kohler, Urkunden und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte des delisc'h-attischen Bundes, 1870, p. 63 ; Hicks“, 64); a 
law passed by the Amphictyonic council at Delphi, 380 B.c. (Boeckh, 
C.LG. 1688 ; LG. ii. 545) ; law concerning Athenian weights and 
measures (Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung^ , ii. 318; I.G. ii. 476)1 the 
futile sumptuary law of Diocletian concerning the maximum prices 
lor all articles sold throughout the empire (Mommsen-Bliimner, Der 
Maximaltarif des Diocletian, 1893). For a collection of such legal 
documents, .see Dareste, Haiissoullier and Reinach, Recuetl des inscr. 
juridiques gr. (1891-1898). 

Besides the inscribed treaties previously referred to, we may 
instance the following : Between Athens and Chalcis in Euboea, 
446 B.c. (I.G. suppl. to vol. i. 27A) ; between Athens and Rhegium, 
33 B.c. (Hicks-, 51) ; between Athens and T.eontini, dated the same 
ay as the preceding (ibid. 52) ; between Athens and Boeotia, 395 
B.c. (ibid. 84) ; between Athens and Chalcis, 377 b.c. (ibid. 102) ; 
between Athens and Sparta, 271 b.c. (I.G. ii. No. 332) ; between 
Hermias of .'Vtarneus and the Ionian Erythrae, about 350 B.c. 
(Hicks*** X38) ; treaties in the local dialect between the Eleans and 
the Heraeans, 6th century (Olympia Inschr. g), and between various 
cities of Crete, 3rd century B.c. (C./.(i. 2354-2556; Griech. Dial. Inschr, 
5039-5041, 5075). Egger's £itudes hisiortqucs sur les iraiUs publics 
chez les Grecs et chez Ics Uomains (Paris, 1866) embraces a good many 
of these documents ; see also R. von Scala, Die Staatsvertrdge des 
Altertiims, pt. i. (1898). 

The international relation of Greek cities is further illustrated by 
awards of disputed lands, delivered by a third city called in ( 7 xicX»jtoj 
v 6 \ii) to arbitrate between the contending states, e.g. Rhodian award 
as between Samos and Priene (Gk. Inscr. in Brit. Mus. 405 ; Ditten- 
berger, Syll.'^ 315) I Milesian between Messenians and Spartans, 
discovered at Olympia (ibtd. 314 ; see Tac. Ann. iv. 43) ; and many 
others. Akin to these are decrees in honour of judges called in from 
a neutral city to try suits between citizens which were complicated 
by political partisanship (see C.l.G. No. 234913, with Bocckh's re- 
marks ; I.G. xii. 72?). On the general subject, E. Sonne, De arbiins 
externis (1888). 

Letters from kings are frequent ; as from Darius 1 . to the satrap 
Gadates, with reference to the shrine of Apollo at Magne.sia (Hicks**', 
20) ; from Alexander the Great to the Chians (ibid. 158) ; from 
Lysimachus to the Samians (C.LG. 225-^ ; Hicks*, 152) ; from 
Antigonus 1 . directing the transfer of the population of Lebedus to 
Teos (Dittenberger, Syll.'^ lyy) ; from the same to the Scepsians 
(Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inscr. Sel. 5J. Letters from Roman emperors 
are commoner still ; such as Dittenberger, Syll.'^ 350, 356, 373, 
384-388, 404. 

The internal administration of Greek towns is illustrated by the 
minute and complete lists of the treasures in the Parthenon of the 
time of the Peloponnesian War (Boeckh, Staatshaush:^ vol. ii.f ; 
public accounts of Athenian expenditure (ibid.) ; records of the 
Athenian navy in the 4th century, forming vol. iii. of the 1840 ed. 
of the same work. To the .same category belong the so-called 
Athenian tribute-lists, which are really lists of the quota (of the 
tribute paid by the Athenian allies) which was due to the treasury of 
Athena (diro^X*! ri? ^vro raXdvTov). Being arranged according 

to the tributary cities, they throw much light on the constitution of 
the Athenian empire at tlie time (LG. i. 226-272 and suppl. p. 71 f. ; 
K6hler, Urkunden und Untersuchungen zur Gesch. des attisch-delischen 
Seebundes 1870; Boeckh, Staatshaush^ ii. 332-498). The manage- 
ment of public lands and mines is specially illustrated from 
inscriptions (Boeckh. op. cit. vol. i. pas.sim) ; and the political 
constitution of different cities often receives light from inscriptions 
which cannot be gained elsewhere (e.g. see the document from 
Cyzicus, C.LG. 3665, and Boeckh’s note, or that from Mytilene, 
Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inscr. 2, and the inscriptions from Ephesus, 
Gk. Inscr. in Brit. Mus. pt. iii. § 2). 
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Inscriptions in honour of kings and emperors are very common. 
The Marmor Ancyranutn (ed. Mommsen* 1883) has already been, 
mentioned ; but an earlier example is the Monumenium Aduhtanum 
(from Abyssinia, CJ.G, 51274); Dittenbergcr, Inscv. or. Gr. 54) 
reciting the achievements of Ptolemy III. Euergetes I. 

Offerings in temples (dva^7)/wira) are often of great historical value, 
$.g. the dedications on the columns of Croesus at Ephesus mentioned 
above ; Gelo's dedication at Delphi, 479 b.c. (Hicks '■* 16) ; the helmet 
of Hiero, now in the British Museum, dedicated at Olympia after his 
victory over the Etruscans, 474 b.c. (CJ.G. 16 ; Hicks* 22] ; and 
the bronze base of the golden tripod dedicated at Delphi alter the 
victory of Plataea, and carried off to Constantinople by Constantine 
(Dcthier and Mordtmann,E/)xg'ra/j^»A von Byzantion Hicks* 19). 

2. The religion of Greece in its external aspects is the subject of a 
great number of inscriptions (good selections in Dittenbergcr, Sy//.* 
P « . 550-816, and Michel 6O9-1330). The following are a few 

Ittscrip- specimens, (i) Institution of festivals, with elaborate 
ttoas* ntual directions : see Sauppe, Die MysUtieninschrifi aus 
Andania (i860) ; Dittenbergcr, Sy//.* 653, and the singular 
document from the Ephesian theatre in Gk. Inscr. in Brit. Mus. 
481; the following also relate to festivals — C.J.G. 1845, 2360, 
27/5, 3059, 3599, 3641/) ; Dittenbergcr, Syll.'^ 634 (the lesser Pan 


(3) Curious calendar of sacrifices from Myconus : Dittenbergcr, Syll * 
615. (4) Fragment of augury rules, Ephesus, 6th century B.c. : ibid. 
801. (5) Teases of refihrj and sacred lands (see Darestc, &c., Inscr. 
jur. Cr. ii. § 19 and commentary). (6) Imprecations written on lead, 
and placed in tombs or in temples : Wiinsch, LG. iii. App. ; Audol- 
lont, Defixionum iabellae (1904). (7) Oracles are referred to I.G. xii. 
248 ; Michel 840-856. (8) Among the inscriptions from Delphi few 

are more curious than those relating to the enfranchisement of slaves 
under the form, of sale to a god (see Gr. dial. Inschr. nos. 1684-2342 ; 
for enfranchisement-inscriptions of various kinds, Dareste, &C., Inscr. 
jur. Gr. § XXX. (9) Cures effected in the Asclepicum at Epidaurus 
(Dittenbergcr, Sylt.^ 8(^2-805). (10) Inventories, &c , of treasures in 

temples : Michel 811-828, 832, 833, &c. (ii) Inscriptions relating to 
dramatic representations at public festivals : A. Wilhelm, Urkunden 
dvamaiischer Auffuhrungen in Athen (Vienna, 1906). This catalogue 
might be enlarged mdefmitely. 

3. There remain a large number of inscriptions of a more strictly 
private character. The famous Parian marble {I.G. xii. 444) falls 
Private ; it was a system of chronology drawn 

tascrio ^ perhaps by a schoolmaster, in the 3rd century b.c. 

Hons excessive devotion of the later Greeks to atliletic and 

other competitions at festivals is revealed by the numerous 
dedications made by victorious competitors who record their suc- 
cess^ (see Michel 915-960 ; Dittenbergcr, 5y//.* 683 f.). The 
dedications and honorary inscriptions relating to the Ephebi of later 
Athens (which occupy half of LG. iii. pt. i), dreary as they seem, 
have yet thrown a curious light upon the academic life of Roman 
Athens (see A. Dumont, Essai sur V^hhi'hie attique ; Reinach, 
TraiU, pn, 408-418 ; Roberts and Gardner ii. 145) ; and from 
these and similar late inscriptions the attempt has been made to 
construct EasH of the later archons (von Schoffer in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyhlopddte, s.v. " Archontes " ; W. S. Ferguson in Cornell 
Studies, X, The sepulchral monuments have been beautifully 
illustrated in Stackclberg’s Grdber der Hcllenen ; for the Attic stelae 
^e Conze, Die attischen Grahrehefs (1803 ft.). Some of the most 
interesiing epitaphs in the C.I.G. are from Aphrodisias and Smyrna, 
Kumanudes’s collection of Attic epitaphs has been mentioned above ; 
see also Gutscher, Die attischen Grabschr. (1889) ; they yield a good 
deal of information about the Attic demes, and some of them are of 
high importance, e.g. the epitaph on the slain in the year 458 b.c. 
(Dittenbergcr, Syll.'^ 9), and on those who fell in the Hellespont, 
c. 440 B.c. (Hicks* 46). For the metrical inscriptions see Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca (1878). Closely connected with sepulchral in- 
scriptions is the famous “ Will of Epicteta " iJ.G. xii. 330). It was 
also customary at Athens for lands mortgaged to be indicated by 
boundary-stones inscribed with the names of mortgagor and mort- 
gagee, and the amount {LG. ii. 1103-1153 ; Dareste, <S:c., Inscr. jur. 
i. pp. 107-142) ; other 6 poi arc common enough. 

The names of sculptors inscribed on the bases of statues have been 
collected by E. Lowy {Jvschriften gr. Bildhauer, 1885). In most cases 
the artists are unknown to fame. Among the exceptions arc the 
names of Pythagoras of Rhegium, whom we now know to have been 
a native of Samos (Lowy 23, 24) ; Pyrrhus, who made the statue of 
Athena Hygicia dedicated by Pericles (Plut. Per. 13 ; L6wy 53) ; 
Polyclitus the younger (Lowy 90 f.), Paeon i us of Mende, who 
sculptured the marble Nike at Olympia (1.6wy 49) ; Praxiteles 
(Lowy 76), &c. 

The baring of inscriptions upon the study of dialects is ver>' 
obvious. A handy selection has been made by Cauer {Delectus inscr. 

Gr. 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1883) of the principal inscriptions 
illustrating this subject, and a complete collection is in 
course of publication (Collitz and others, Sammlung der 
griechischen Dialekt- Inschriften, Gdttingen, 1884 ff.). 
See also R. Meister, Die griech. Dialekte (1882-1889), and O. Hoffman, 
Die griech. Dialekte (1891-1898). The grammar of Attic inscriptions 


Study 

of 

DIalecte, 


is treated by Meisterhans, Grammatik der ait. Inschr. (3rd ed. by 
Schwyzer, 1900). 

The date of inscriptions is determined partly by the internal 
evidence of the subject, persons, and events treated of, and the 
character of the dialect and language. But the most im- _ 
portant evidence is the form of the letters and style of 
execution. For the Attic inscriptions the development , . 

from the earliest times to about a.d. 500 is elaborately 
treated by Larfeld, Handbuch der att. Inschr. (1902). bk. ii. 

Much of the evidence is of a kind difficult to appreciate from a mere 
description. Yet — besides the jiova-rpoifrnBbt^ writing of many early 
documents — we may mention the contrast between the stiff, angular 
characters which prevailed before 500 or 450 b.c. and the graceful 
yet simple forms of the Periclean age. This development was part 
of the general movement of the time. Inscriptions of this perioci are 
usually written ffroixn^bi/^ i.e. the letters are in line vertically as 
well as horizontally. From the archonship of Eucleides (403 b.c.) 
onwards the Athenians officially adopted the fuller alphal^t which 
had obtained in Ionia since the 6th century. Before 403 b.c. ^ and ^ 
were expressed in Attic inscriptions by Xl and 4 ^^, while E did duty 
for 1;, t, and sometimes ft, O for o, ov, and w — H being used only for 
the aspirate. There is, however, occasional use of the Ionic alphabet 
in Attica, even in official inscriptions, as early as the middle of the 5th 
century. The Macedonian penofl betrays a falling off in neatness and 
firmne^ of execution— the letters being usually small and scratchy, 
excepting in inscriptions relating to great personages, when the 
characters are often very large and handsome. In the 2nd century 
came in the regular use of apices as an ornament of letters. These 
tendencies increased during the period of Roman dominion in Greece, 
and gradually, especiaUy in Asia Minor, the iota adscriptum was 
dropped. The Greek characters of the Augustan age indicate a 
period of restoration ; they are uniformly clear, handsome, and 
adorned with apices. The lunate epsilon and sigma (e, C) establish 
themselves in this period ; so does the square form r, and the cursive 
Ol) is also occa.sionally found. The in.scriptions of Hadrian 's time show 
a tendency to eclectic imitation of the classical lettering. But from 
the period of the Antonines (when we find a good many pretty 
inscriptions) the writing grows more coarse and clumsy until Byzan- 
tine times, when the forms appear barbarous indeed beside an in- 
scription of the Augustan or even Antonine age. 

1 he finest collections of inscribed Greek marbles are of course at 
Athens. There are also good collections, public and private, at 
Smyrna and Constantinople. The British Museum con- 
tains the best collection oat of Athens (.sec the publica- 
tion mentioned above) ; the Louvre contains a good many 
(edited by Frohner, Les Inscriptions grecques du mush du 
Louvre, 1865) ; the Oxford collection is verj' valuable, and fairly 
large ; and there are some valuable in.scriptions al.so at Cambridge. 

Bibliography. — The following es.say& give good outlines of the 
whole subject; — Boeckh, C.I.G., preface to vol. i. ; C. T. Newton, 
Essays on Art and Archaeology (1880), pp^ 95, 209 ; S. Reinach, TraiU 
d^ipigraphie grecque (Paris,' 1885). Besides the works already 
quoted the following should be mentioned : — Boeckh 's Kletne 
Schnften ; Michaelis, Der Parthenon ; Waddington, Pastes des 
provinces asiatiques, part i. (1872), and AJ /moire sur la chronologic 
de la vie du rh/teur A ristide ; Kirchhoff, Studien zur Geschichie des 
griechischen Alphabets (4th ed., 1887); Schubert, Dc troxenia (Leipzig, 
1881) ; Monceaux, Les Prox/nies gr. (Paris, 1886) ; Latyshev, 
Inscr. ant. orae septenir. Ponii Euxini Gr. et Lat. (2 vols., St Petersburg] 
1885—1890) ; Bechtel, Inschriften des ionisrhen Dialekts (Gottingen, 
1887) ; Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos (Oxford, 1891) ; 
Friinkel and others, Inschriften von Pergamon (2 vols., Berlin, 1890- 
1895) Comparetli. Le Leggi di Goriyna, &c. {Monum. antichi, lii., 
1893^ ; E. Hoffmann, Sylloge epigrammatum Graec. (Halle a. S., 
1893) ; O. Kem, In.^chriften von Magnesia am Maeander (Berlin, 
1900) ; S. Chabert, Histoire sommaire des Hudes d'iptgraphie grecque 
(Paris, 1906) ; Hackl, Merkantile Inschr. auf attischen Vasen {Munch, 
arch. Stud., 1909) ; Wilhelm, Beitrdge zur gricch. Inschriftenkunde 
(Vienna 1909). (H. L. H. ; G. F. H.*) 

IV. Latin Inscriptions 

I. Latin or Roman Inscriptions (by which general name are 
designated, in classical archaeolog)', all non-literar>^ remains 
of the Latin language, with the exception of coins, letters and 
journals) fall into two distinct classes, viz. (i) those which were 
written upon other objects of various kinds, to denote their 
peculiar purpose, and in this way have been preserved along with 
them ; and (2) those which themselves are the objects, written, 
to be durable, as a rule, on metal or stone. The first class is that 
of inset iphons in the stricter sense of the word (styled by the 
Romans by the Germans Aufschriften) ; the second is 

that of instruments or charters, public and private (styled by 
the Romans first leges, afterwards instrumenta or tabulae, and by 
the Germans Urkunden). 

No ancient Latin authors have professedly collected and 
explained or handed down to us Roman inscriptions. Some of 
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the (orators historians, such as Cicero. Livy, Pliny the elder, 
and Suetonius among the Latins, and Polybius, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and Josephus among the Greeks, occasionally 
mention inscriptions of high historical interest. A few gram- 
marians, as, for example, Varro, Verrius Flaccus and Vfiderius 
Probus of Berytus, quote ancient words or formulae from them, 
or explain the abbreviations used in them. Juridical instru- 
ments, laws, constitutions of emperors, senatus considia and the 
like appear in the various collections of Roman jurisprudence. 

Inscriptions (in the wider sense, as we shall henceforth call 
them without regard to the distinction which has been drawn) 
have been found in nearly every centre of ancient Roman life, 
but, like many other remains of antiquity, only seldom in tlicir 
original sites. The great mass of them has to be sought for in the 
large European museums of ancient art, and in the smaller local 
collections of aricient remains which occur nearly everywhere in 
the European provinces of the former Roman empire as well as 
in the north of Africa, and also here and there in Asia Minor. 

Only those copies of inscriptions are to be received with 
full confidence which arc furnished by experienced and well- 
equipped scholars, vir which have been made with the help of 
mechanical methods (easts, photographs, moist and dry rubbings), 
not always applicable with equal success, but depending on the 
position and the state of preservation of the monuments.' From 
the first revival of classical learning in the Carolingian age 
attention was paid anew, l>y pilgrims to Rome and other places 
worth visiting, to epigraphic monuments also. In the time of 
the Renaissance, from tlie end of the jqlh century downward.s, 
some of tlic leading Italian scholars, like Poggio and Signorili, 
and the antiquarian traveller Cyriacus of Ancona, collected 
inscriptions, Greek and Latin." In the 15th century large collec- 
tions of the inscriptions of all count ries, or of limited districts, 
were made by Giovanni Mareanova, Fra Felice Feliciano, Fra 
Michele Ferrarino, Fra Giocondo the architect of Verona, Marino 
Sanudo the Venetian i)olyhist()r, and others. At the end of the 
15th and the beginning of the i6th, the first printed collections 
can be recordctl (Spreu's for Ravenna, iq<S9 ; Peutinger’s for 
Augsburg, 1508 ; Huttich's lor Mainz, 1520 ; Francesco degli 
Albertini’s for Rome, printed in 1521 by Jacopo Mazochi), 
^yh^le during the .same century a long list of epigraphic travellers, 
like Pighius, Kambertus and Accurslus, or antiquarian collectors, 
like Sigonius, Panviriius, Antonius Augustinus with liis colla- 
borators Ursinus and Mctcllus, and many others, were busy in 
augmenting the stock of epigraphic monuments. The series 
of printed epigraphic Corpora begin.s witli that of Apianus 
(Ingolstadt, 1534), the only one arranged in geograpliical order, 
and is continued in those of Smetius (1558, l)ut edited only after 
the author’s death by Justus Lipsius, 1588), Gruter (with Joseph 
Scaligcr's Indices, 1603, and re-edited by Gracviu.s, J707), Gudius 
(about 1660, edited by Hessel, 1731), Reinesius (1682), Fabretti 
(1690), (ion (172(1), Doni (1731), Muratori (1730), Maflfei (1749), 
Dcmati (1765-1775). These collections, manuscript and printed, 
will never altogether lose their \ alue, as great numbers of in- 
scriptions known to t’ne ancient collectors have since been lost i 
or dostroj'ed. Hut, inasmuch as even towards the beginning of 
the 15th century, as well as afterwards, especially frorn the i6th 
down to a v(‘rv recent period, all sorts of inaccuracies, interpola- 
tions and (‘ven downright falsifications, found their way into 
the<^ Vi? pnra, thest can be employed only with the [greatest caution. 
Modern critical research in the field of epigraphy began with the 
detection of those forgeries (especially of the very extensive 
and skilful ones of Pirro Ligorio, the architect to the house of 
E.ste) by Maffei, Olivieri and Marini. The last-named scholar 
opens a new era of truly critical and scientific handlingof Roman 
inscriptions (especially in his standard work on the Atti dei 
jraidli arvali, Rome, 1795) ; his disciple and successor, Count 
Bartolomeo Borghesi (who died at San Marino in i860), may be 
rightly called the founder of the modern science of Roman 

’ Sec E. Hiibuer, Vber niechanische Copieen von InschrifUn 
(Berlin, 1S81). 

" Compare De RosSi, liulkttino delV institxdo archeologico (1871), 
p. 1 sq." 
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epigraphy Orclli’s handy collection of Roman insci^ions 
(2 vols., Zurich, 1828) is a firet attempt to make accessible to 
a larger scientific public the results of the researches of M^irini 
and his successors ; but it was not completed (and thoroughly 
corrected) until nearly thirty years later, by Henzen (Orelli, 
iii., with the indispensable Indices ^ Zurich, 1856), who, with 
Mommsen and De Rossi, carried out the plan of a universal 
Corpus inscripttnnum Latinarum , previously projected by Maffei 
(^732), by Kellermann and Sarti (1832), with Borghesi ’s help, 
and by Letronne and Egger (1843). After the appearance of 
Mommsen’s Inscriptiones regni Neapolrtani Latinae (Leipzig, 
1852) and his Itiscripiiones conjoederalionis Belvcticae Latinae 
(voL X. of the publications of the Zurich Antiquarian Society, 
the publication of the C.LL.^ following the similar work 
on the Greek in.scriptions, was undertaken by the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Berlin. 

This work, in which tho previous literature is fully described and 
utilized, consists of the following parts; — vol. i., Inscriptiones 
antiquissimae ad C\ Caesaris mortem (1863 ; zud od., part 1., 1803) ; 
Ritschl's Prisrae Latiniiahs monttmenia epigraphica (Berlin, 1862, 
fol.) form the graphic illusrtration to vol. 1 , giving all extant monu- 
ments of the republican epoch (with five Supplementa, Bonn, 1862- 
1865 , R. Garrucci's Sylloge tnscriptwnum Latmarum aem Romanae 
reipublicae usque ad C. lulium Caesarem plemssima, 2 vols., 1 'urin, 
1875-1877, must be u.sed with caution) ; vol. n., hisor. Htspaniae 
(1869; with Supplement, 1892) ; vol. 111 , Inkier, Asiae, provtncuirum 
Europae Graeoarum, Illyrici {1873; with Supplements and Index, 
1880-1902) ; vol. IV, , inscr. paneianae Pompetanae Herculanenses 
Stahianae (vhe scratched and pamtecl in.scriptions chiefly of Pompeii) 
(1871 ; with Supplement, pari 1 , 1898 ; part 11., 1909) ; vol v., Inscr. 
Galliae ctsalpmae (2872-1877; with Suppl., Et. Pai.s, C l.L. suppL 
Ita/ica); vol. yi , Tmrr. urhts liomae (1870-1902 ; with Supplement, 
i<)02) ; vol, vii., Ivsrr. Bntanniae (1873) ; I'ol. viii , Inscr. Afncae 
(1H81 ; With Supplement, 1891-1894, 1904) ; vol ix , Inscr. Calabnae^ 
Apiihae, Sammi, Sahinorum, Puem (1883); vol x, Insci. BruUto- 
rum, Lucaniae, Camj>ama(\ Siciliae, Sardimae (1883) ; vol. xi., Inscr, 
Aemihae, Vnihrinc, I'.iruriae (1888; part n, 1901 sqq.) ; vul. xii., 
Inscf Galliae Narbvnnms (1888) ; vol. xiii , Inscr. tnum Galliarum 
et duamm Germaniarum (1899 sqq. ; part ii., 1905 sqq.) ; vol. xiv., 
Inscr. Latn aniiqui ; vol. xv , Inscr. laterum (1891 ; part 11., 1 [nasaj 
lucernae,fi.stulae'\, 1899). I’he arrangement olwcrved in tho Corpus is 
the geographical (a.s in Apianus) ; within tho single towns the order of 
subjects {tituU sacri, magistfotuum, prwainrum, Ac , as m Smcliu.s) 
is followed, with some few exceptions, where the monument.s are so 
I numerous (as in the forum of Romo anrl at Pompeii and Lambaesis) 
that they can be assigned to their original places Running supple- 
ments to the ('.I L ar'' given in the Ephetnerts epigraphica, Corporis 
'inscr. Latinarum supplemnitum (Berlin, 1S72 sqq.) ; and the new 
discoveries of each year are ret orded m Cagnat’sL'/l nike /"pigrapbique. 

The inscriptions in tlu* other Italian dialects have been published 
by Conwov, Ilahr Dialects (('.ambridge, i8()7) ; cf. vol ii. of von 
Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umhrischen DiaUhte (Stras.sburg, 1897). 
A Corpus of the Etiuscan inscriptions was begun in 1893 bv Pauli 
and is now nenriy romplete. Tlie inscriptions of the Veneti, a N. 
Italinn people of tlic lllvnan stock, will lie found m vol. iii of Pauli, 
Affiinhsclie Forschungen (I.eip.^ig, 1891). For the Christian ni- 
•icriptions see De Ro v.i’ - Inscr ChrisVanae urtiis Romae septimo 
saccuki anUquiores, vol 1 ) Rome, 1857), vol. ii (188S) ; the Inscrip- 
Uons rhrctiennes de la Gaule of T.e Hln.nt (2 vols , I*ari.s, 1857-1865; 
new edition, 1892) ; the Alkhnstliihc Insihriften der Rhnnlande hf 
Krans (1890) : the ( ImsUiche Jnschriften der Schweiz vnm IV, -IX. 
J ahrhundert oi Egh (1895) ; and the Inscr Hispaniae Chnstianae and 
In.scr Briiamiiar Ckri.stianae of Htd»ner (fferlin, 1871, 1876). As 
splendidly illustrated works on the Latin inscnptions of some 
districts .Alphonse de Roissiou's Inscriptvms antiques de Lyon 
(l.yons, 1846-1854), Qi. Rtibert's ^fngvaphie romaine de la Moselle 
(Pans, 1875), and J. C Bruce’s Lapidarium septontrionale (London 
and Newcastle, 1875) can be recommended. Besides the above- 
mentioned Orelli-Henzen collection, G. Wilmanns’s Exempla in* 
scriptionum I at inarum (2 vols, Berlin, 1873, with copious indexes), 
and Dessnu's Inscriptiones Latinae selectae (vol i , 1892 ; vol ii,, 
1903 ; ii , 1906) giv(' a general synopsis of the materials Inscriptions 
of interest to studtuils of history are collected in Kushforth’s Latin 
Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1893) ; Leroux, Revue des publiva^ 
tions epiqraphupues relatives () PantiquiU romaine, records those which 
bear on antiquities. Of other works may be mentioned Ruggiero, 
Dizionario epigrafico di antichith romanc (1886); Olcott, Thesaurus 
linguae Latinae epiqraphicae (iQo.j sqq ) 

II. Information regarding the fonns of letters used on Roman 
inscriptions will be found under the articles Latin Language, 
Palaeography and Writing (cf. Hiibner, Exempla senpturae 

s His works have been published by the French government in 
several volumes 4to (Paris, 1862 sqq.). 
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fpi^ra'phicae Latinae, 1895). The forms of the single letters 
vary not inconsiderably according to the material of the 
monuments, their age and their origiu. Carefully cut letters, 
especially when on a large scale, naturally -differ from those 
scratched or painted on walls by non-professional hands, or hewn 
on rocks by soldiers ; and small incised (or dotted) letters on 
metal or ivory and bone, and those painted on earthenware, or 
impressed on it or on glass before burning, are also necessarily 
of a different character. The letters, ordinarily drawn with 
minium on the monument before being cut (and also often 
painted, after having been cut, with the same colour), sometimes 
have been painted with a brush, and thence receive a peculiar 
form. To save space, on coins first and afterwards in inscriptions 
also, two or three or even more letters were joined, especially at 
the end of the lines, to a nexus or a ligatura. This system of 
compendious writing, very rare in the republican epoch, and 
slowly extending itself during the ist century, became rather 
frequent in the end and 3rd, especially in Spain and Africa. 
There is no constant system in these nexus lUierarum, but gener- 
ally the rule is observed tlmt no substantial element of a single 
letter is to be counted for twice (thus c.g. T is ii or not Titi\ 
Numerals arc usually distinguished from letters in the ancient 
period, down to the end of the republic, by a stroke drawn 
through them, as in ttVIR, diw{m) vir{om) -HS duo semis 
(^rstcriius\ -B 500; it was afterwards put above them, as in ItVIR, 
XVI R, liiiilVIR, duoviVj decemvir, seinr} 

The direction of the writing is in the very oldest inscriptions 
from right to left and from left to right in alternate lines, an 
arrangement technically called [imHrTfmtjofiov (1). Comparetti, 
hertzume arcaica del Foro Romano, Florence, igoo ; H. Jordan, 
Hermes, vol. xv. p. 5, 1880), and in the SahclUc inscriptions 
similar arrangements are not infrequent. In all others it is from 
left to right. Each word is separated from the other by a sign 
of interj)unction, which is not wanted, therefore, at the end of 
lines or of the whole text. JCxceptions to this rule occur only in 
the later period (from the 2nd century downwards), and some- 
times under special conditions, as w’hcn abridged words form the 
end of the line. Here and there even the different syllables of 
each word are separated by interpunction. The interpunction is 
formed by a single dot (except in some very ancient imeriptions, 
such as the recently found Forum inscription of the regal period 
and tho.se of Pisaurum, where, as in Greek and other Italian 
monuments, three dots ; arc u.sed. According to the technical 
skill of the different periods in stone-cutting this dot is in some 
very ancient inscriptions quadrangular, or .similar to an oblique 
cross ( X ), or oblong (a* a bold stroke), but, as a rule, triangular, 
and never circular. This triangular dot changes, by ornamenta- 
tion, into a hook ( 7 ) or a leaf ( ^ ^ ; the ivy-leaf-shaped dot is 
especially frequent in inscriptions from about the 2nd century 
downwards. The dot is always placed at the middle height of 
the letters, not, as now, at the foot of the line. In Large texts of 
instruments the interpunction is often omitted ; in the later 
period it is often entirely wanting ; and in short texts, in the 
disposition of the lines, in the varying sizes of the letters em- 
ployed, in the division of words at the end of the lines, &c., 
certain rules are observed, which cannot be detailed here. In 
some instances older inscriptions have been cancelled and more 
recent ones substituted (f.g. on milestones), especially in the case 
of the damnaiio memoriae (in cases of high treason), in conse- 
quence of which the names of consuls and emperors are often 
cancelled ; but in modern times also inscriptions have been 
deliberately destroyed or lost ones restored. 

For understanding the texts of the inscriptions an accurate 
knowledge of the system of abbreviations used in them is 
necessary (see Cagnat, Cours d'epigraphie lattne, 3rd ed., 1898). 
These are almost invariably Utter ae singular es ; that is to say, 
the initial letter is employed for the entire word (in all its gram- 
matical forms), or if one initial, as belonging to more than one 
word, k not .sufficientiy clear, the first two or even the first 
three letters are employed ; rarely more than three. Abbrevia- 

1 For otlier details of numerical notation, fractions, &c., see the 
manuals of metrology. 


tions in the true sense of the word (by dropping some letters at 
the end) are to be found, in the older period, only at the end of 
lines, and not frequently. In the later period some instances of 
them have been observed. The Utierae singulares, as '‘Valerius 
Probus taught, are either generally employed (usus gemralts) in 
all classes of written documents (and so in literature also), as, 
for instance, those of the individual names (the praenomina), the 
names of days and feasts {kaL for kalendae), and tliosc of the 
chief magistrates (cos. for consul) and the like ; or they belong 
chiefly (but not exclusively) to certain classes of documents, such 
as those used in juridical acts (/. for lex, h. for heres, s. d. m. for 
sine dolo malo, and so on), in sepulchral inscriptions (h. 5, e,, hie 
situs esi) or in dedicatory inscriptions (v. s. L ni., voUtm soh>ii 
libens mertlo), 

It may be observed here that the praenomina are, as a rule, 
^w'uys written in the universally known abbreviations (in the fe\v 
instances where they are written in full it is a consequence of 
Greek influence or of peculiar circumstance.s^. The geniilicia in 
-iiis are abridged, in the republican period, m -f (in the nomin- 
ative, perhaps for -is). In the always abbreviated indications of 
ancestors or patrons (in the case of slaves and freedmen), as 
C. j.jGai iilius,M. /., Marc^f libertus (s. for senms is not frequent), 
the feminine gender is sometimes indicated by inversion of the 
letters. T'hus 0. L (or lib.) or W (an inverted m) /. designates a 
mulieris libertus ; R and q are used for iilia, puptUxi. On the 
tnbtis and their abbreviations, and on the so-called military 
inhus (which are names of colomes collocated, for the sake of 
symmetry, at the place usually occupied, in the nomenclature, 
by the tribus), and on the other indications of origin used in the 
designation of individuals, the indexes to the above-named works 
give sufficient information ; on the geographical distribution of 
the iribiis see Grotefend’s Impertum Romanum tributim de~ 
scriptum (Hanover, 1863). For the abbreviations of official 
charge's, urban and municipal, and, in the imperial period, civil 
and military (to which, beginning with the 4th century, some 
Christian designations are to Ije added), sec also the explanations 
given in the indexes. Among these abbreviations the first 
instances are to be found of the indication of the plural number 
by doubling the last letter ; thus Augg., Caess., coss., dd. nn, 
(domini nostri), are used from the 3rd century downwards (see 
De Rossi’s preface to the Inscriptiones Christ, urhis Romae) to 
distinguish them from Aug., Cues., as designating the singular. 
In th#' later period, a dot or a stroke over the abridged word, like 
that upon numerals, here and there indicates the abbreviation, 

III. — 1. Among the in.scriptions in the stricter sense (the tiiuti), 
perhaps the oldest, and certainly the most frequent, are the sepulchral 
inscriptions (htult se p ill rr ales). Of the different forms of Roman 
tombs, partly depending upon the difference between burial and 
cremation, which wx're in use side by side, a very complete account 
is given in Marquardt's Handtnu k der rOmischen Altertnmer (vol. vii. 
part 1., T.cipzig, 1879, p. 330 seq ) The most ancient examples are 
those of a scpulcreUtm at Praeneste {C.I.L. i. 74, 165, 1501 a-d ; 
Ephem cpigr.i 25-131; Wil. 153); the oldest of these contain nothing 
but the name of the deceased in the nominative ; those of more recent 
date give it in the genitive. The oldest and simplest form remained 
ahvavs in use down to Ciirislian times ; it is that used on the large 
tectonic monuments of the Augu.stan age [e.g. that of Caecilia 
Metella, C l.L. vi. 1274) and in the mausnlea of most of the emperors, 
and is still frequent 111 the tituli of the large rnlurrihana of the same 
age [C.I.L. VI part ii.). It was early succeeded by the lists of 
names, given also in the nominative, whrii more than one individual, 
either dead or alive, w'erc to be indicated as sharers of a tomb. To 
distinguish the members still alive, a v [vivit^ vivos, vivi) was prefixed 
to their names [e.g. i. 1020, T195, 1271) ; the deceased were 

sometimes markxd b> the nigrum {C.I.I., i, T032 ; Wil 158 ; 
see also C l.L vi 10251 seq ). Only the names in the nominative 
are showm, too, on the sarcophagi of the Turpleii and Fourii at 


“ On tlie system of Roman nomenclature and the abbreviations 
employed in it see Cagnat 's textbook, and for more detail Mommsen 
in Rdmtsche Fotschungen, i. i seq., and in Hermes, iii. (1869), 
p. 70, W. Schulze, ZuY GesJuchte latcinischen Eigennamen (Berlin, 
1904) ; on the cognomina (but only those occurring iu ancient 
literature), FUendt, De cognomine et agnomine Romano (KAnigsberg, 
1853), and on the local cognomina of the Roman patriciate, Mommsen, 
Rom. Forsch. ii. 290 sc'q. ; on the nomina gtniilicia, Hiibner 
[Ephem. epigr. ii, 25 seq.). The indexes to Orelli, Wilraanns, and 
the volumes of the Corpus may also be consulted. 
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Tusculum (C./.L. i. 65-72 ; Wil. 152), and in the oldest inscriptions 
on those of the Sctptones, painted with minium {C.l.L. i. 29 ; Wil. 
537), to which were added afterwards the insignia of the magistratus 
curulcs {C.l.L. i. 31 ; Wil. 538) and the poetical elo^ia. Of a some- 
what different kind are the inscriptions scratched without much care 
on very simple earthen vessels which belonged to a sepulcretum of the 
lower class, situated outside the porta Capena at Rome, on the 
Appian road, near the old church of San Cesario {C.l.L. i. 882-1005, 
1530, I53‘) a’d = C.l.L, vi 8211-8397; Wil. 176); they can be 
ascribed to the period of the Gracchi. On these ollae^ besides the 
name of the deceased, also for the most part in the nominative, but 
on the more recent in the genitive, the date of a day, probably that 
of the death, is noted ; here and there obit (or fi.) is added. About 
the same epoch, at tlie beginning of the 6th century, along with the 
growing taste for tectonic ornamentation of the tombs in the Greek 
style, poetical epigrams were added to the .simple sepulchral 
titular, especially amongst the half-Greek middle class rapidly in- 
creasing in Rome and Italy: Saturnian {C.l.L, i. 1006), iambic 
(1007-1010) and dactylic (loii) verses become more and more 
frequent in epitaphs (see Buechulcr, A nthologia Latina, li ). In prose 
also short designations of the mental qualities of the decea.sed (homo 
bonus, miserienrs, amans pauperum, or uxor frugi, bona, ptidica and 
the like), short dialogues with the pas.scr-by (originally borrowed 
from Greek poetry), as vale salve, salvn^ ire, vale ei hi, te rogo pvae- 
teriens dicaa " sit tibi terra levis," <S:c. (Wil iHo), then indications of 
his condition in his lifetime, chiefly among the Greek tradesmen and 
workmen, f.g. lanius de colle Viminale (C l.L. i. loii), margaritarius 
de sat.ra via (1027) and tlie like, and some formulae, such as ossa hie 
sita sunt, heic cubat, heic situs est (in republican times mostly wntten 
In full, not abridged) were added (]. Church “ Zur Pliraseologie dcr 
lat. Grabinschriften ” in Arch, lat. Lexihoge. 12. 215 scpi ). The 
habit of recording the measurement of the sepulchre, on the sepul- 
chral lippus, by such formulae as locus patet tn fronte pedes tot, in 
agro (or in via, or retro) pedes tot, seems not to be older than the 
Augustan age {CJ.L. i. 1021, with Mommsen's note; Wil. 18H). 
About the same time also the epitaphs more frequently state how 
long the deceased lived, which was lormcrly added only on certain 
occasions {e.g in the case of a premature death) , and mostly in pocdical 
form. The worship of the dei Manes, though undoub1(‘cfjy very 
ancient, is not alluded to in the sepulchral inscriptions themselves 
until the close of the republic. Here and there, in this period, the 
tomb is de.signated as a {locus) deum Maanium {e.g. at HispeUum, 
CJ.L. i. 1410) ; or, it is said, as on a cippns from Corduba in Spain 
ip.l.L. ii. 2255 ; Wil. 218), C . Scntio Sat{urnino) co{n)s{ulc ) — that 
is, in the year ly b.c — dei Mane.s receperunt AbuUiam hJ{umeni) 
l{ibertam) Nigellam. In the Augustan age the iitulus sepulcralis 
begins lo be confounded with the titulus sacer ; it adopts the form of 
a dedication dcis Manibus, oflered to the dei Manes (or dei inferi 
Manes, the dei parenium being the Manes of the parents) of the 
deceased (see Orel. 4351 ; Wil, 217-228). This formula, afterwards 
so common, is still very rare at the end of the republic, and is usually 
written in full, while in later times it is employed, both simply and in 
many varied forms (as dis manihus sacrum, or d. m. et memoriae, d. m. 
et genio, or memoriae aeternae, pad et qiiieti, quieii aeternae, somno 
aeternah and so on; Wil. 24O), in thousands of monuments. By 
similar degrees the titulus sepulcralis adopts many of the elements of 
the honorarius (the indication of the cursus honorum, of the 

military charges, &c., a.sc.g. in the inscription of Cn. Calpurnius Piso, 
CJ.L. i. 508 = vi. 1276, Wil 1105, on the pyramid of Cestius, CJ.L. 
vi. 1374, and on the monument at Ponte Lucano of Ti. Plautius 
Silvanus Acliaiiu.s, consul a.d. 74, Orel. 750, Wil. 1145 and many 
others), of the htuli operum puhlicorum {e.g. monumentum fecit, sihi 
et suis, &c.), and of the in.strumenta, Testaments (like thOvSe of 
Dasumius of the year a.d. loy. — C.l.L. vi. 10229 ; Wil. 314 ; and T. 
Flavius Syntrophus — C.l.L. vi. 10239; Henz. 7321: Wil. 313), or 
parts of them (lilte that on the tomb of a Gaul of the tribe of the 
Lingones, belonging lo Vespasian’s time, Wil 315), funeral orations 
(as {hose on Tuna — C.l.L. vi. 1527 ; Notizie degli scavi (1898), p. 412 ; 
Hirschfeld, Wiener Studien Bormannheft, p. 283 ; Fowler, Classical 
Review, xix, 261 ; on Murdia — CJ.L. vi, 10230 ; Orel. 48O0 ; 
Rudorff, Abhandlungen der Konigl. Ahademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin (1868), p. 217 seq. ; and that of Hadrian on the elder Matidia, 
found at Tivoli — Mommsen in the same Abhandlungen (1863), p. 483 
Bcq ; Dehncr, Laudatio MeUidiae, Neuwied (1891), numerous state- 
ments relating to the con.servation and the employment of the monu- 
ments {C.l.L. vi. 10249 ; Wil 287-200), to their remaining within 
the family of the deceased — from which came the frequent formula 
“ h{oc) m{onumentHm) h{eredem) n{on) s{rquetur) " and the like 
(Wil. 280; cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 8. 13), — and relating to the annual 
celebration of parentalia (Wil 305 seq.), down to the not uncommon 
prohibition of violation or profanation of the monument noli violare, 
&c., with many other particulars (on which the index of WO. p. 678 
seq. may be consulted), form the text of the sepulchral inscriptions of 
the later epoch from Augustus downwards. The thoroughly pagan 
•entiment non ful non sum non euro, or n f. n. s. n. c., is common, 
apparently a translation of the Greek oi'K iyevbfirjv ovk Heofiao oi> 
M'bei fxoi. Another t>;pc of epitaph, much affected by the poorer 
classes (like our " Affliction sore &c.), is : noli dolere mater eventum 
meum, Properavit aetas, hoc voluit fatus (.sic) mihi (Lier, " Topica 
carminum sepulcralium Latinoniro " in Philologus, 62. 445 8<iq.). 
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To these are to be added many local peculiarities of provinces (as 
Spain and Africa), districts (as the much-disputed sub ascia dedicare 
01 the stones of Lyons and other parts of Gaul), and towns, of which 
a full account cannot be given heie. 

2. Of the dedicatory inscriptions (or tituli sacri), the oldest known 
are the short indications painted (along with representations of 
winged genii, in the latest style of Graeco-Italian vase painting), 
with white colour on black earthen vessels, by which those vessels 
{pocula) are declared to be destined for the woiship, public or 
private, of a certain divinity {C.l.L. i. 43-30 ; Ephem. epxgr. i. 
5-6 ; Wil. 2827 a-i) ; they give the name of the god, as that of 
the possessor, in the genitive {e.g, Saeturni pocolom, Lavernai pocolom). 
The proper form of the dedication, the simple dative of the name of a 
divinity and often nothing else (as Apolenei, Fide, Junone, &c , which 
are all datives), is shown on the very primitive altars found in a 
sacred wood near Pisaurum {C.l.L, i. 167-180 ; Wil. 1-14) ; but also 
the name of the dedicants {matrona, niatrona Pisaurese, which are 
nomin. plur.) and the formulae of the offering {dono dedrot or dedro, 
donu dat, where dono and donu are accus.) are already added to them. 

I This most simple form (the verb in the perfect or in the present) 
never disappeared entirely ; it occurs not infrequently also in the 
later periods. Nor did the dative alone, without any verb or formula, 
go entirely out of use (see CJ.L. i. 630; Wil. 36 ; CJ.L. i. 814^. 
vi. 96; Orel. 1850; Wil. 32; CJ.L i, 1153; Henz. 5789; Wil. 
1775). But at an early date the verb donum dare and some synonyms 
(like donum portare, ferre, mancupio dare, parare) were felt to be 
in.suflicient to expre.ss the dedicator’s good-will and his sense of tlio 
ju.stice of the dedication, w^hich accordingly were indicated in the 
expanded formula dono dedet lnb{e)s mereto {C.T L. i. 183, cf. p. 555 ; 
Wil. 21 ; C l.L. i. 190 ; Wil. 22), or, wdth omis.sion of the verb, dono 
mere{to) lih{e)s {C.l.L. i. 182). The dative case and this formula, 
completely or partially employea (for merito alone is also used, as 
C.l.L. i 562, cf. Ephem. epigr. ii. 353, Wil. 29), remained in solemn 
use. To lubens (or libens) was added laetus (so in Catullus 31. 4), 
and, if a vow preceded the dedication, votum solvit (or vuto con- 
demnatus dedit ; see C.l.L, 1. 1175; Henz. 5733; Wil, 142, and 
C.l.L. li 1044) ; so, but not before the time of Augustus (see C.l.L. 
i, 1462 — i*i. 1772), the solemn formula of the dedicatory inscriptions 
of the later period, v, s. /. m. ozv.s.l I m., arose. To the same effect, 
and of ecjually ancient origin with the solemn words dare and donum 
dare, the word sacrum (or other forms of it, as sacra \ara\), coniomcd 
with the name of a divinity in the dative, indicates a gift to it (e.g. 
C.l.L. i. 814 ; Wil. 32 ; C.l.L. i. 1200-1201 ; Wil. ^^ab) ; the same 
form is to he found also in tlic later jicnod {e.g, C.IJ i. 1124 ; Henz. 
5624-5637), and gave the model for the numerous sepulchral in- 
scriptions with dis Manihus sacrum mentioned before. Sacrum 
combined with a genitive very seldom occurs (Orel. 1H24 ; Wil. 34) ; 
ara is found more frequently (as ara Neptuni and ara Ventorum, CJrel, 
1340)' Dedications were frequently the results of vows ; so victori- 
ous soldiers (such as L, Mummius, the conqueror of Corinth — C.l.L. 
i. 541 seq.; Orel, 563; Wil. 27), and prosperous merchants {e.g. the 
brothers Vcrtuleu— C./.I. i. 1175; Henz. 5733 ; Wil. 142) vow a 
tenth part of their booty {de praedad, as is said on the basis erected 
by one of the Fourii of Tusculum — CJ.L. i. 63, 64 ; Henz. 5674 ; 
Wil. 18) or gain, and out of this dedicate a gift to Hercules or'other 
divinities (see also C./.L. i 1503; Wil. 24; C./.L. 1113; Wil. 43). 
Again, what one man had vowed, and had begun to erect, is, by his 
will, executed after his death by others (as the propylum Cereris et 
Proserpinae on the Eleusinian temple, which Appius Claudius 
Fulcher, Cicero's well-known predecessor in the Cilician proconsulate, 
began — C.l.L. i. 6i9=:iii. 347; Wil. 31); or the statue that an 
aedilis vowed is erected by himself a.s duovir (C l.L, fii, 500 ; Henz, 
5684) ; what slaves had promised they fulfil as freedmen {C.l.L. 
1233, servos vovit liber solvit; C.l.L. 816, Wil. 31, " ser{vos) vov{it) 
ieibert{us) solviit)''), and so on. The different acts into which an 
offering, according to the circumstantially detailed Roman ritual, is 
lo be divided (the consecratio being fulfilled only by the solemn 
dedicatio) are al.so specified on dedicatory inscriptions (see for 
instance, consairare or consecrare, Orel. 2503, and Henz. 6124, 6128 ; 
for dedicare, C.l.L. i. 1159, Henz. 7024, Wil. 1782, and compare 
Catullus’s hunc lucum tibi dedico consecroque Priape ; for dicare see 
the aara Icege Albana dicata to Vediovis by the genteiles luliei, C.l.L. 
i. 807, Orel. 1287, Wil. loi). Not exactly dedicatory, but only 
mentioning the origin of the gift, are the inscriptions on the pedest^s 
of offerings {dvaO^/xo^ra, donaria) out of tiie l>ooty, like those of M. 
Claudius Marcell us from Knna {C.l.L. i. 530 ; Wil. 25, " Hinnad 
cepit ") or of M. Fulvius Nobilior, the friend of the poet Ennius, from 
Actolia {C.l.L. i. 534 ; Orel. 562 ; Wil 26 a, and Bullettino deU 
/’ Instituto, 1869, p. 8 ; C.l.L. vi. 1307 ; Wil. 26 b, " Aetolia cepit and 
“ Ambracia cepit ”) ; they contain only the name of the dedicator, 
not that of the divinity. Of the similar offerings of L. Mummius. 
already mentioned, tw’o only are preserved in their original poetical 
form, the Roman in Saturnian verses of a carmen triumphale {C.l.L. 
i 541 ; Orel. 563 ; Wil. 27 a) and that found at Reatc in dactylic 
hexameters {C.l.L. i. 542 ; Wil. 27 b) ; the rest of them contain only 
the name of the dedicant and the dative of tlie community to which 
they were destined {C.l.L. i. and Wil. l.c.). Of a peculiar form is the 
very ancient inscription on a bronze tablet, now at Munich, probably 
from Rome, where two aidiles, whose names are given at the begin- 
ning as in the other dmiaria, “ vicesma{m) parti{m) or [ex] vicesma 
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parti Apolones (that is, ApolUnis) dtderi (that is, dedere) ** {C.I,L. i. 
187 ; Orel. 1433). Many, but not substantial, varieties arise, when ' 
old offering's are restored (e.g. C.I.L. i. 638, 632 = Orel. 2135, and 
Wil. 48 ; C.I.L. i. 803 ; Henz. 5669, 6122) ; or the source of the 
offering {e.g. de stipe, C.I.L. i. 1105; Henz. 5633 a; ex reditu 
pecuniae, ex patrimonio suo, ex ludis, de munere gladiatorio, and so 
on) ; or the motive (ex jusso, ex imperio, ex visu, ex oraculo, monitu, 
visa moniti, somnio adtnonitus and the like), or the person or object, 
for which the offering was made (C.I.L. i. 188, pro poplod ; Ephem. 
epigr. ii. 208, pro trebibos, in the British Museum ; f>ro se, pro 
salute, in honorem domus divinae, &c.), are indicated ; or, as in the 
tiiuh operum publicorum, the order of a magistrate (de senait sententxa, 
C.I.L. i. 560 = vi. 1306; Orel. 5351; i. 632=:vi. no; Orel. 2135; 
Wil. 48 : decurionum decreto, &c.), and the magistrates or private 
persons executing or controlling the work, the place where and the 
time when it was erected, are added. On all these details the indexes, 
especially that of Wil. (ii. 675), give further information. The 
objects themselves which are offered or erected begin to be named 
only in the later period just as in the iiiuli operum publicorum 
(“ basim donum dant” C.I.L. i. 1167; " signum basim,“ C.I.L. i. 
1154; aram,** C.I.L. i. 1468; Orel. 1^66; Wil. 52; C.I.L. i. 
1109: Wil. 54); in the later period this custom becomes more 
frequent. It is hardly necessary to observe that all kinds of offerings 
have very frequently also been adorned with poetry ; these carmxna 
dedicatoria are given by Buecheler, Anthologia Latina, ii. ; cf. Wil. 
142-151. 

3. Statues to mortals, whether living or after their death (but not 
on their tombs), with honorary inscriptions (tituli honorarii), were 
introduced into the Roman republic after the Greek model and 
only at a comparatively late date. One of the oldest inscriptions of 
this class come.s from Greek soil and is itself Greek in form, with the 
name in the accusative governed by some (suppressed) verb like 
‘honoured" (C.I.L. i. 533; Wil. 649), " Italicei L. Cornelium 
Scipionem (i.e. Asiagenum) honoris caussa,” lost and of not quite 
certain reading, belonging to 561 a.u.c. (193 b.c.) ; the same form 
(in the accusative) appears in other (Latin or Latin and Greek) 
inscriptions from Greece (C.I.L. i. 596=riii. 532 ; Wil. 1103 ; C.I.L. 
iii. 365, 7240; compare also C.I.L. i. 587, "588; Orel. 3036). The 
noble house of the Scipios introduced the use of poetical elogia in the 
ancient form of the carmina iriumphalia in Saturnian verses (from the 
6th century in elegiac disticlis). They were added to the short 
Mull, painted only with minium on the sarcophagi, giving the name 
of the deceased (in the nominative) and his curulian offices (ex- 
clusively), which were copied perhaps from the well-known imagines 
pre.served in the atrium of the hou.se (C.I.L i. 29 sq. ; Orel. 530 sq. ; 
Wil. 537 sq., and elsewhere). They hold, by their contents, an 
intermediate place between the sepulchral inscriptions, to which they 
belong properly, and the honorary ones, and therefore are rightly 
styled clogia. What the Scipios did thus privately for themselves was 
in other cases done publicly at a period nearly as early. The first 
instance preserved of such a usage, of which Pliny the elder speaks 
(Hist. nat. xxxiv, § 17 sq.), is the celebrated columna rostrata of 
C. Duilius, of which only a copy exists, made in or before the time of 
the emperor Claudius (C.I.L. i. 195 = vi. 1300 ; Orel. 549 ; Wil. 609). 
Then follow the elogia inscribed at the base of public works Uke the 
Arcus Fahianus (C.I.L. i. 606, 607 and 278, elog. i,-iii. — vi. 1303, 
1304 ; Wil. 610), or of statues by their descendants, as those belong- 
ing to a sacrarium domus Augustae (C.I.L. i. elog. iy.-vi. = C./.L. 
vi. 1310, 13T1) and others belonging to men celebrated in politics or 
m letters, as Scipio, Hortensius, Cicero, &c., and found in Rome either 
on marble tablets (C.I.L. i. vii.-xii. = C./.L. vi. 1312, 1279, 1283, 
1271, 1273; Wil. 611-613) or on busts (C.I.L. i. xv.-xix. — C.I.L. 
vi. 1327, 1293, 1320, 1309, 1323, 1326 ; Wil. 618-621 ; see also C.I.L. 
i. 40 ^-vi. 1280 ; Wil. iioi ; and C.I.L. i. 631 =vi. 1278 ; i. 64o = vi. 
1323, vi. 1321, 1322, where T. Quincti seem.s to be the nominative), 
and in divers other places (C.I.L. i. xiii., xiv. ; Wil. 614, 615). 
This custom seems to have been resumed by Augustus (Suet. Aug. 
31) with a political and patriotic aim, praised by the poet Horace 
(Od. iv. 8. 13, " incisa notis marmora hublicis, per quae spiritus et 
vita redit bonis post mortem ducibus ") ; for he adorned his forum with 
the statues of celebrated men from Aeneas and Romulus downwards 
(C.I.L. i. xxiv., XXV., xxvii., xxxii. — C. 7 .L. vi. 1272, 1308, 1315, 
1318 ; Wil. 625, 626, 627, 632), and other towns followed his example 
(so Pompeii, C.I.L. i. xx., xxii. ssWil. 622, 623 ; Lavinium, C.I.L. 
i. xxi.; Wil. 617: Arretium, C.I.L. i. xxiii., xxviii., xxix., xxx.,xxxi., 
xxxiii., xxxiv. = Wil. 624, 625, 629-633). All these elogia are written 
in the nominative. In the .same way in the colonies statues seem to 
have been erected to their founders or other eminent men, as in 
Aquileia (C.I.L. i. 538 = v. 873; Wil. 650; compare also C.I.L. v. 
802 ; Orel. 3827) and Luna (C.I.L. i 539 -Wil. 651). 

But along with this primitive and genuine lorm of the titulus 
honorarius another form of it, equivalent to the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion, with the name of the person honoured in the dative, begins 
to prevail from the age of Sulla onwards. For the oldest examples 
of this form seem to be the inscriptions on statues dedicated to the 
dictator at Rome (C.I.L. i. 584 = vi. 1297; Orel. 567; Wil. 1102 a) 
and at other places (Caieta and Clusium, C.I.L. i. 583, 586 ; Wil. 
1 102 b, c) , in which the whole set of honours and offices is not enumer- 
ated as in the elogia, but only the honores praesentes ; compare also 
the inscription belonging to about the same date, of a quaestor urbanus 


(C.I.L. i. 636). Within the Greek provinces also, at the same period, 
this form is adopted (C.I,L. i. 595 = iii. 531; Henz. 5294; Wil. 
1104). Similar dedications were offered to Pompey the Great (at 
Auximum and Clusium, C.I.L. i. 615, 616; Orel. 374 ; Wil. 1107) 
and to his legate L. Afranius (at Bologna, but erected by the citizens 
of the Spamsh colony Valentia, C.I.L. i. 601 ; Henz. 5127 ; Wil. 
1106). They are succeeded by the statues raised to Caesar (at 
Bovianum, C.I.L. i. 620 ; Orel. 582 ; Wil. 1108), and, after his death, 
iussu populi Romani, in virtue of a special law, at Rome (C.I.L. i. 
626 = vi. 872 ; Orel. 586; Wil. 877). With him, as is well known, 
divine honours begin to be paid to the princeps, even during life. 
In this same form other historical persons of high merit also oegiii 
to be honoured by posterity, as, lor example, Scipio the elder at 
Saguntum (C.I.L. ii. 3836 ; Wil. 653), Marius at Cereatae Marianae, 
the place which bears his name (C.I.L. x. 5782 ; Wil. 654). Of 
statues erected by the community of a municipium to a private 
person, that of L. Popillius Flaccus at Ferentmum seems to be the 
oldest example (C.I.L. i. 1164 ; Wil. 653, and his note). In Rome, 
Augustus and lus successors in this way permitted the erection of 
statues, especially to triumphatores, in the new fora, including that of 
Augustus (C.I.L. vi. 1386 ; Orel. 3187 ; Wil. 634 ; C.I.L. vi. 1444 ; 
Henz. 5448 ; Wil. 635) and that of Trajan (C.I.L. vi. 1377 ; Henz. 
5478 ; Wil. 636 ; vi. 1549 ; Henz. 5477 ; Wil. 639 ; iv. 1549 ; Orel. 
1386; Wil. 637; C.I.L. 1563, 1566; Wil. 640); and this custom 
lasted to a late period (C.I.L. vi. 1599 ; Henz. 3374 ; Wil. 638), as is 
shown by the statues of Symmachus the orator (C.I.L. vi. 1698, 
1699; Orel. 1186, 1187; Wil. 641), Claudian the poet (C.I.L. vi. 
1710; Orel. 1182; Wil. 642), Nicomachus Flavianus (C.I.L. vi. 
1782, 1783 ; Orel. 1188; Henz. 5593 ; Wil. 643, 645 a), and many 
other eminent men down to Stilicho (C.I.L. vi. 1730, 1731 ; Orel. 
1133, 1134 ; Wil. 648, 648a), who died in the year 408. In similar 
forms are conceived the exceedingly numerous dedications to the 
emperors and their families, in which the names and titles, according 
to the different historical periods, are exhibited, in the main with 
the greatest regularity. They are specified in detailed indexes by 
Henzen and Wilmanns, as well as in each volume of the Corpus. In 
the provinces, of course, the usages of the capital were speedily 
imitated. Perhaps the oldest example of a titulus honorarius in the 
form of an elogium (but in the dative), with the full cursus konorum 
of the person honoured, is a biltnguis from Athens, of the Augustan 
age (C.I.L. iii. 55T ; Henz. 6436 a ; Wil. 1122) ; the honours are here 
enumerated in chronological order, beginning with the lowest ; in 
other instances the highest is placed first, and the others follow in 
order.‘ In the older examples the formula " honoris causa, or 
virtutis ergo (Hermes, vi., 1871, p. 6), is added at the end, as in an 
inscription of Mvtilene belonging to the consul of the year 723 a.u.c., 
i.e. 31 B.c. (C.i.L. ill. 455; Orel. 4111; Wil. 11046); the same, 
abbreviated (h.c.), occurs on an inscription of about the same 
age from Cirta in Africa (C.I.L. viii. 7099 ; Wil. 2384). Shortly 
afterwards the honour of a statue became as common in the 
Roman municipia as it was in Athens and other Greek cities 
in the later penod. Each province furnishes numerous examples, 
partly with peculiar formulae, on which the indexes of Wilmanns 
(pp. 673, 696 sq .) may be consulted. Special mention may be made 
of the numerous honorary inscriptions belonging to aurtgae, 
histrioncs and gladiaiores ; for those found in Rome see C.I.L. vi. 
10,044-10,210. 

Ho who erects a temple or a public building, or constructs a road, 
a bridge, an aqueduct or the like, by inscribing his name on the 
work, honours himself, and, as permission to do so has to be given 
by the public authorities, is also honoured by the community. 
Therefore the tituli operum publicorum, though in form only short 
official statements (at least m the older period) of the origin of the 
work, without any further indications as to its character and purpose, 
partalce of the style of the older honorary inscriptions. Of the ancient 
and almo.st universally employed method of erecting public buildings 
by means of the locaXio censorta one monument has presei^ed some 
traces (Ephem. epigr. ii. 199). The oldest instance of this class is 
that commemorating the restoration of the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, begun, after its destruction by fire in the year 671 (83 b.c.), 
by Sulla and continued five years later by the well-known orator and 
poet Q. Lutatius Catulus, but completed only about twenty years 
afterwards. Here, after the name of Catulus in the nominative and 
the indication of the single parts of the building (as, for example, 
substructionem et iabularium), follows the solemn formula de s(euati) 
s(ententia) faciundum coeravit eidemque prohavit (C.I.L. i. 392 = 
vi. 1314; Orel. 31, 3267: Wil. 700). With the same formula the 
praetor Calpurnius Piso Frugi (of about the same period) dedicated 
an unknown building (C.I.L. i. 594 = vi. 1275), restored afterwards by 
Trajan. On a work executed by the collegium trtbunorum plebts 
(C.I.L. i. 593 = vi. 1299 ; Wil. 787), perhaps the public streets within 
the town, the sum employed for it is also inscribed. Precisely similar 
is the oldest inscription of one of the bridges of Rome, the ponte dei 
quattro cabi, still preserved, though partly restored, on its original 
site, which commemorates its builder, the tribune of the year 692 


* This observation, applied to a large number of monuments, gave 
rise to many of the splendid epigraphical labours of Borghesi (sec 
e.g. his dissertation upon the inscription of the consul L. Burbiileius, 
CEuvres, iv. 103 sq.). 
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(62 B.C.), L. Fabncius {C.I.L. i. 600 = vi. 1305 ; Orel. 50 ; Wil. 78B) ; 
it was roatored by the consuls of the year 733 (21 On privateiy 

erected buildings the founder after hi« name puts a simple ieidt. (as 
also on sepulchral insciiptions) ; so, possibly, did Porapey, wlicn he 
dedicated his theatre as* a temple of V^enus Victrix and, on Cioeco^s 
clever advice, as Varro and Tiro had it from Cicero himself, in- 
scribed on it coa'TBRT (not tertium or tertio) (see Gcllius, NocU AU. 
X. i). So Agrippa, when he dedicated his Pantheon in the year 
727 (27 B.C.), inscribed on it only the words M. Agfippa^ L. f. cos. 
tertium fecit {C.I.L. vi. 896 ; Orel. 34 ; Wil. 731), as all who visit the 
Eternal City know. Of municipal examples it will be sufficient to 
name those of the majestic tompie of Cora {C.I.L. i. 1149-1150 ; Wil. 
722, 723), of Ferentmum, with the measurements of the foundation 
{C.I.L. i. 1 161-1163 ; Wil. 708), of the walls and towers at Acclanum 
{C.I.L. i. 1230: Orel, 566; Henz 6583; Wil. 699), of the theatre, 
amphitheatre, baths and other structures at Pompeii {C.I.L. i. 
1246, 1247, 1251, 1252: Orel. 2416, 3294; Henz. 6153; Wil. 730, 
1899-1901). At Aletrium a munificent citizen gives an enumeration 
of a number ot works executed by him in the period of the Gracchi, 
in his native town (“ /loec quae inf era scripta sunt de senatu senUntia 
factanda coiranii” C.I.L. i. 1166 : Orel. 3892 ; Wil. 706) ; and, more 
than a cemtiiry later, the same i.s done at Cartima, a smaJl Spanish 
town near Malaga; by a rich woman- {C.I.L ii. 1956 ; Wil. 746). 
Military works, executed by soldiers, especially frequent in the 
Danubian provinces, Africa, Germany and Britain, give, in this way, 
mauifokl and circumstantial information as to the military adminis- 
tration of the Romans. On a column found near the bridge over the 
Minlio at Aquae Flaviae, the modern Chaves in northern Portugal, 
ten communities inscriberl their names, probably as contributors to 
the work, with those of the oinperors (Vespasian and his sons), the 
imperial legate of the province, the legate of ilic legion stationed in 
Spain, toe imperial f^ociirator, ami tlio name of the legion itself 
{C.I.L. ii* 2477 ; Wil. 803) ; and similarJy, with the name of Trajan, 
on tlie famous badge over toe Tagus at AlcAntara, in Spanish 
Estremadura, the names of toe tnunicipia provinciae Lusitaniae 
sitpc Gonlata quae ctpus pontis perfecerunt are inscribed {C.I.L. ii. 
759-762; Orel. 161, 162; Wil. 804). 

As in some of the already-mentioned inscriptions of public works 
the measurements of tlio work to which they refer (e.sj)Ocially, as 
may be supposed, in the case of works of great extent, auch- as 
wails of towns or lines of fortification, like the walls of Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius m Britain) are indicated, so it early became a 
custom ill the Roman republic to note on milestones the name of 
the founder of tlie road and, especially at the extremities of it and 
near large towns, tlic distancas. So in toe val di Diana in Lucania 
I*. Popillius Laenas, tlie consul of the year O22 (1*32 B.c.), at the end 
of a road built by liiraj .set up the miliarium Popihanum {C.I.L. 
1. 551 ; Orel. 3308; Wil. 797), winch is a geneial clogtum to himsell, 
in winch he speaks in the first persun {viam fecei ab Eegio ad Capuam, 
&c.). One of the single miliaria set up by him is also preserved 
{C.I.L. i. 550; Hciiz. 7I74^f; Wil. 808), which contains only his 
name and the number of miles. In the same brief style are con- 
ceived the other not very frequent republican mihana found in Italy 
{C.I.L. i. 535-537; Henz. 534H; WiL 567; C.I.L, i. 540; Hernz, 
535o» 6226; Wil. 807; C.I.L. 1. 556,' 559; Henz, 5353; Wil. 808 ; 
C./.L, i. 3O1 ; Henz. 5180; WiL 811 ; C.I.L. i. 6^; Wil. 812) 
down to the time of Augu.stus {C.I.L. x. ^895, 6897, 6899 ; Wil, 813), 
and also the even more rare .specimens from the provincas (from Asia 
— C.I.L. i. 557 = hi. 479, Wil. 826, C.I.L. i. (>22 = hi. 462, Wil. 827 ; 
from Spain — C.I.L. 1. 1484-1480 = h. 4920-4925, 4956. Wil. 828, 
829). Augpistus inscribed on each milestone on his road across 
Spain " a Baete et Jano Augusta ad Oceanum ” {e.g. C.I.L. ii. 4701 ; 
Wil. 832), Claudius on those of a road in UjqxT Italy founded by 
liis fatoer Drusus “ inaith Claudtam Augustam quam ' Drusus pater 
Alpibus bello patefaciis derexserat munit ab Altino (or a fiumine Jrado) 
ad flumen Danuvium " {C.I.L, v. 8002, 8003 ; Orel. 648, 708 ; Henz, 
5400 ; Wil. 818). The later milestones vary greatly in form, but all 
contain most precious materials for ancient geography and topo- 
graphy ; in the volumes of the Corpus they arc tal^ togotoer under 
the special head viae publicae (and here and there privatae) at the end 
of each chapter. 

A similar character, resulting from the combination of a mere 
authentic rccjord whth the peculiar form of the honorary inscription, 
belongs to the kindred classes ot inscriptions of the aqueducts and of 
the different hound ary- stones. The large dedicatory inscriptions of 
the celebrated a<jiieducts - of Rome (as the Aquae Marcia, Tepula 
and Juha, C.I.L. vi. 1244-1246, Orel. 51-53, Wil. 765 ; the Virgo, 
C.I.L. vit 1252, Orel. 703, Wil. 763 ; the Claudia, kc., C.I.L. vi. 


^ Tlie character of an el'igium is assumed in a special way by the 
inscriptiona on triumphal arches, such as that of Augustus on the arch 
of Susa in Piedmont, dating fnnn the year 745 (g h.c.) {C.I.L. v. 
7231 : Orel, 62O), and the suuilar one on the trapaea Augusti {la 
Turbia) {CJ.L. v. 7817) of the year 747 (7 d.c.), which Phny also 
{Hist. Nat. hi. § 136) records, and those of the other emperors at 
Rome, of which only that of Claudius, the conqueror of Britain 
{C.I.L. vi. 920, 921 ; Orel. 715 ; Wil. 899), with the statues of himself 
and his family, need be mentioned. 

See toe important work of R. Lanciani, Commentari di Frontino 
tntorno le acque e gli acquedotti, (Rome, 1880). 
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1.256-1258, Orel. 54-56, Wil. ^4) have quite the character of honorary 
inscriptions, while toe vanous cippt terminaUs, wliich mark the 
ground belonging to the aqueduct, show the greatest analogy to 
the milestones (r.g. C.I.L. vL 1243(7-^ ; Henz. 6635, 6636 ; Wil. 775- 
779). The other Italian and provincial varieties cannot be specified 
here. Of boundary-stones, or cip^ terimnales, some ^'0^y ancient 
hpec^Bus have been preserved. To the age preceding the Second 
Punic War belong two, found at Venusia and erected by municipal 
magistrat-es {C.I.L. i. 185, 186 ; Orel. 3527, 3528 ; Wil. 863) ; they 
give a short relation of a decree, by wliicli certain localities were 
declared to be sacred or pubhc (“ out saerom out poublicom looom 
CS6 "). Then follow the cippi Gracchuni, by which Gaius Gracchus 
and his two collea^es, as ires mvi ap^is iudtoandis adsignandis, 
measured the ager Camponus, for its division among ■ toe plebs. They 
contain the names of tiie tres vxn in toe nominative, anefin addition, 
on the top; the lines and angles of toe (mdx> and d$tumwems>^ according 
to the rules ol the agnmensores, or the boundary lines between the* 
ager publicus and pnvatus {C.I.L. i. 552-556 ; Henz. 6464 ; Will 
859-861). From the age of Sulla we still have various boundary- 
stones giving the line of demarcation between different communities 
(between Faiium and Pisaurum — C.I.L. i. 583, Orel, 570, Wil. 861 ; 
between Ateste, Vicotia and Patavinm — C.I.L. L 547-549, Ord. 
311D, Henz. 5114, 5115, Wil. 865, 866). To the town of Rbme belong 
the termini ripae Tibens {C.I.L. L 6d8-6ij 4<;= vi. 12^4 ad), beginning 
in the Augu^an age, and the termini of the pomoenum of Claudius 
and Vespasian as censors, and of the collegium augurum under 
Hadrian {C.I.L. vi. 1231-1233 ; Orel. 710, 8ri ; Wil. 8431 844), 
while oth^, of the consuls of tlie year a.d. 4 (CJ.L. vi. 1263.; Orel. 
3260; Wil. 856), of Augustus {C.I.L. vi* 1265 ; Henz. 6455 ; Wil. 
852), &c., show tiic boundary between the ager publtcus and privatus. 
With similar objects boimdary-stoiies were erected by too emperors, 
or, under their authonty, by magistrates, mostly militaiy, in the rest 
of Ilaljr also (as m Capua — C.I.L. x. 3825, Orel. 3O83, Wil. 858 ; at 
Pompeii — C.I.L. x. 1018, Wil. 864) and in the province*; (as in 
Syria — C.I.L. in. 183 ; in Macedonia — C.I.L. iii. 594 ; in Dalmatia 
—C.I.L. iii. 2883; in Africa — C.I.L. viii. 7084-7090, 8211, 8268, 
10,803, 10,838, Wil. 869, 870 ; in Spain—C./.L. ii. 2349, 2916, Wil. 
8711 — where the praium of a legion, is divided from the terntory of a 
mtmicipium ; m Gaul — Wil. 867 ; in Germany, in the column found 
at Miltenberg on tlie Main, Bctnner Jahrbiicher, vol. Ixiv., 1878, p. 
46, &c.). Private grounds {pedaturae) were unfrequently marked off 
by terminal cippi. To this clas.s of Htuli must be added also the 
curious inscriptions incised upon the steps of Roman circuses, 
Uieatrcs aud araphitlieatres (see Hiibner, Annali dell’ Jnstituto 
aixheologico, vol. xxviii., 1856, p. 52 sq., and vol. xxxi., 1859, p. 
122 sq.), as, for instance, upon thase of tlie Coliseo at Rome {C.I.I . 
VI , 1796, 1-37 ; compare R. Lanciani, Bulhthno archeologico mumci- 
paie, 1881). 

4. We now come to the last class of iituli, viz. those which in the 
Corpus are arranged, at the end of each volume, under the head 
of Instrumentum. By this very comprt'hensive term arc designated 
objects wluch vary greatly among thtmiselve.s, but which are of siicli 
a character as not to fall within any of the classes ol tituli doscribod 
before, or the class of the in^irumenta m the proj^er sense of that ^vo^d, 
— the laws, See. The tihUi of the insirumenimn embrace movable 
objects, destined for pubhc and private use, and illuRtratc aimosi 
every side of the life of the ancient Romans. As systematic treat- 
ment of them IS hardly possible, a simple enumeration only of their 
different classes can be given, without citing special cxamplOvS, The 
first sjoecies of them is metrological, comprehending the insenptionn 
on measures and weights. The gold and silver plate used in tiie best 

Roman houses was i^o always marked with a note of its weight, 

as is seen, lor instance, on the different objects belonging to the 
Hild(»heiiii find (see Hermes, iii., 1868, p. 469 sq. ; Philologus, 
xxviiL, 1869, p. 369), the Corbndge lanx in Northumberland House 
{C.I.L. vii. 1268) and many others. A second species is formed by 
the tesserae, tokens or marks, mostly in bronze, bone aud ivory, but 
also eartlieii, of which the mo-st intorc'sting are the so-oalled tesserae 
gladiatoriae, httle staves ol bone with boles at the top, and with 
names of slaves or freedmon and consular dates upon toem, the 
relation of which to the muneva glatHatoria is. by no means certain 
(SCO C.I.L. i. 717 .sq., and Hermes, xxi. p. 266; Rhein. Mus, xli. 
p. 517 ; xlii. p. 122 ; Beri. phil. WocJi., 1888, p. 24). The other circular 
tessmac (the so-called tesserae theatvedes) of ivory or bone; with 
embiemR and short inscriptions, partly Greek, and Latin, used to be 
attributed to the ludi scaenici (see Henzen, Annah dell’ Instituto 
archeaiogioo, vol. xx., 2848, p. 273 sq., and vol. xsxii., 1850, p. 357 sq.) 
amd to other ludi ; but this account has been questioned (Huelsen, 
Bullets deW Instiiuto, i8g6, p. 227). A third species is that of 
inscriptions carved, inscribed, painted ox stamped upon various 
materials, raw or manufactured, for trade or household use. Such 
are, to begin with, the most solid and heavy, the inscriptions carved 
or painted on masses of stone, mostly columns, in the quarries, and 
preserved either on the rocks themselves in the quarries or on the 
roughly hewn blocks transported to the Roman emporium on the 
'lal:]^ bank. Curious specimens of the first kind are preserved in 
Lebanon, and in the north of England, near Hadrian's Wall and 
elaeiwhere ; on toe second may be consulted a learned treatise by 
Padre L. Bruzza (“ lacrizioni dei marmi grezzi,'* in the Annalt deL 
V InsUtuto atcheologico, vol. xlii., 1870, pp. 106-204). Of a kindred 
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character axe the inscriptiona, mostly stamped or engraved in the 
mould, af pigs of silver, bronze and load (and pewter), found, in 
the Roman naines in Spain amd England (see Hiibner, ** Rdmische 
Blttigruben in Britanmen," in Rheinisches Mm^wn fUr PhilologiB^ 
vol. xi., 1857, p. 347 gq,, and CJ.L. vii. 220 sq. ; A. Way, 
logioal Jou¥nuL^ vol. xyi., 1859, p. 23, and vol. xxiii., i8b6, p, 6^). A 
fourth species of tiiuH of this class i» strictly related to the military 
institutions of the Roman empire. Many of the weapons are marked 
with the names of the bearer and of the military corps to wliicb he 
belonged, — so, for example, the buckles of their shields (see Hubtier, 
“ Romisohe Schildbuckel,"' in Arohdologisck-^pigraphtiuihe MiUei- 
lungan aus Osiarreich, vol. ii., 1878, p. 105 aq. ,; by far the best extant 
specimen is the umbo of a legionary soldier of the eighth legion found 
in the Tyne near South Shields, C.I.L. vii. 495), and sometimes the 
swords, as that of Tiberius from Mainz (now in the British Museum, 
see Bonntf Wiftekeimaunsprogramm at 1848). The leaden gltmdea 
used by the fundiiares^ the slingtirs, in the Roman army bear curious 
historical inscriptions (see C.I.L. L 642 sq., Ephem. epigr. vi. 
and, on the question of the authenticity of many of them, Zange- 
mcister, CJ.L. ix., 35* sqq,). Special mention must he made also 
of the leaden seals or marks {buUae), evidently of military origin 
(perhaps to be borne by, the solchers as a countersign), which have 
been found in many parts of England {C.I.L. vii. 1269; Ephem. 
epigr. iii. 144, 318, iv* 2^9,, vii. 34-0). Of the highest interest are the 
manifold produatious.of the Roman tile and brick kilns (C./.L. xv. 
Inscnptiones IcUemm ; cfi Descemet in the Biblioih^mte das Scales 
^atifaises^ vol. xv.). Next to the tiles with consular Gates made at 
Veieia [CJ.L. i. 777 sqq.), those signed with the name of legions, or 
other military corps, and employed in the various military buildings 
of these, are especially worthy of mention ; they form an important 
chapter in every geographical part of tlie Corpus. But private 
persons, tooj espcci^ly the rich landed proprietors, and afterwards 
the emperors and tlieir kinsmen, kept largo pguhftae, and: their 
manufactures — tiles of every description and other earthenware — 
were spread over the Roman empire (Preasel, Untersuchung/m uber 
dia Owonologve dar Zxagclsiempal der Gens Domiiiay 1888 ; C..I.L. xv.). 
The different sorts of earthen vessels and lamps, the fragments of 
which arc found in groat quantities wherever Roman settlements 
occurred, are arranged at the end of each volume of the Corpus and 
are collected in vol. x v. part ii. p. i, On the maker's marks on earthen* 
ware, see Habert, La jPoUria antique parlante (1893) ; Dragendorf, 
" Terra Sigillata," in Banin, Jahrbuch. xevi. 18. On Roman lamps 
and their inscriptions the accurate catiUogue of the Vienna collection 
by Kenner (" Die antiken Thonlampen dcs K. K. Munz*und AntiUen- 
Cabinctea. und der K. K. Ambraser Sammlung," in iho Archiv fur 
Kunde osier reichisJiee Geschichtsqt 4 ellen, vol, xx., Vienna, 1858) may 
be consulted with advantage. The chief deposit of, earthenware 
fragments, tlie Monte ieslauio in Rome, has been explored by 
Dressel (" Ricerche sul Monte testaccio," in the Annali deW Instttuio 
aroheologioo, vol. i., 1878, p. 118-192). Inscriptions are found on 
various classes of vessels, painted (as the consular dates on the large 
delta for wine, oil, &c., see Schdne, C.I.L. iv. 171 sq,, and Ephem. 
epigr.. ii 160 sq.), stamped on tlie cla>[ when still wet or in the mould, 
and scratched in the clay when dry, like those on tlio walls of ancient 
buildings in Pompeii, Rome and other places of antiquity. Like the 
corresponding Greek ware, they contain chiefly names of the makers 
or the merchants or the owners, and can be treated in a aatistactory 
manner only when brought together in cne large collection (C 
XV. part 11.), inasmuch as, besides being made in many local potteries, 
they were exported principaJl}’ from some places in Italy {e.g. Arezzo) 
and Spam, in nearly every direction throughout northern and wesloni 
Europe, tlie countries outside the Roman frontiers not excluded. 
Vessels and utensils of glass and of metal (gold, silver and especially 
bronze) were also exported from Italy on a large scale, as is being 
more and more readily recognized even by those antiquaries who 
formerly were wont to assume u local origin for all bronze finds made 
in the north of Europe. These utensils, ornaments and other objects 
made of precious metals (such as cups, spoons, mirrors, ftbulae, rings, 
gems), not unfrequeutly bear Latin inscriptions. On the very 
ancjoiit silver and bronze caskets, for holding valuable articles of the 
female toilet, which have been found at Praeneste, are iuscribed, in 
addition to tlic names of the artist and of the donor, occurring once, 
the namob of the persons in the mythical representations engraved 
upon tlicm {CJ.L. i. 54-60, 1500, 1501 ; Jordan, Krtiische Beitrage 
gur Geschichie der laieinischen Sprache, Berlin, I87^), p. 3 sq.). In the 
ancient well of the Aquae Apollmares, near Vicarello in Tuscany, 
three silver cups have been found with circumstantial itmeraries 
“ a Gad&s (eic) ti£gi*e Romam engraved upon them, evidently gifts 
to the -divinity of the bath for recoveredEeahh presented by travellers 
from the remote oily named (Henzen 5210). Similar is the Rudge 
Cup, found in Wiltsliire and preserved at Alnwick Castle, which 
contains, engraved in bronze, an itinerary along some Roman 
stations in the north of England {C.I.L. vii. 1291). The inscriptions 
of the Hildesheim silver find and others of a similar character have 
been already mentioned ; and many examples might.be enumerated 
besides. On the anoient glass ware and the inscriptions on it the 
splendid worics of Deville {Histotre de Vart da la, vierrarie dans 
fantiquiU. Paris, 1873) and Froehner {La Varreria antique, description 
de la. c^lection Charvet, Paris, 1879) may be consulted ; on the 
Christian glasaas that of Garrucci ( Vetri ornaii di pgmrw in oro trauati 


net oimiieri dot crisHani primiiivi di Roma, Rome, 1858) ; on the 
makers' marks on bronze objects, Mowat, Maeques de brvneiers sur 
objets trouvis ou rappoHts an Erance (1884) (extracted from Bulletin 
ipigraphique, 1883-1684). The last species oitHuli is formed by the 
stamps themselves with whicli the inscriptions on many of the objecte 
already named are pigweed. They are mostly of bronze, and con- 
tain names ; but it is not easy to say what sort of objects wore 
marked with them, as scarcely any article stamped with a still 
existing stamp has been found. Amongst the materials stained 
leather also is to he mentianed. One class only of stamps diflers 
widely from the rest, — the oculists' stamps, engraved mostly on 
steatite (or similar stones)^ and containing- remedies against 
diseases of the eyes, to he stamped on the g^as bowls in. which 
such reirvedies were sold, or on. the medicaments themselves (see 
Grotefend, Die Si&mpei der rbmischan Augendrzie gesammaU und 
erkidri (Gottingen. 1867) ; de Villefosse and Th6denat, Cachets 
d'otxukeUs remains (1882) ; £sp^randieu,RsaM0ri.drr cachets d'ocuHsUs 
remains. (1894)* 

IV. The other great class of inscriptions jrixDve referred to, the 
instrumenta or leges, the laws, deeds, &c., preserved generally on 
motal and stone, from the nature of tiie case have to be oonsidered 
chiefly with, regard to their contents ; their form is not regulated 
by such constant rules as that of the HtuH, so far. asma^r be ioferced 
from the state oi completeness in which they, have betfim preserved. 
The rules for each special class therefore, though, generally speaking, 
maintained — as was to be expected of Roman institutionsr-with 
remarkable steadiness from the earliest times down to a late period, 
must be based upon a comprehensive view of all the examples, in- 
cluding those preserved by ancient writers, and not in the monu- 
mental form. These documents are, as a rule, incised on bronze 
plates (only some private acts are preserved on wood and lead), 
and therefore have their peculiar form of writing, abbreviation, 
interpunction, &c., as has been already explained. The older 
Roman laws are now collected, in trustworthy tuxtb, ui the Corpus^ 
vol. i. ; of the documents belon^g to the later period, a. very 
compr^ensive sylloge is given in C G, Bruna's Panics juris Romani 
anUqui. 

I. Among the earliest occaaion.s for committing to writing agree- 
ments, whidi may be supposed to have been originally verbal only, 
mu.st certaiuly be reckon^ international transactions {leqas foedens 
or foedera). At the head of the prose records written m the Larin 
language we find the treaties of alliance of Tuliue HostiJiua with 
the Sabini (Dionysius Halic. iii. 33), of Servius Tullius with the 
Larini (Dionysius iv. 26 ; Festus p* 169 ; thi.s was, partly, at the 
same time, ^ will afterwards appear, the oldest document of the 
sacred class), of the second Tarquinius with Gabii (Dionysius iv, 
58 ; Festus, Epit. p. 5O). They are followed, lu the oldest ropubhean 
period, by the celebrated foedera with Ci'vrtliage : by the pacts of 
Sj>. Cassius Vecellinus with the I-atmi of the year 261 (493 ».c.), 
which Cicero seems to have seen still in the forum behind the rostrai, 
written on a bronze column [Pro Balbo, 23, 53 ; see also Livy ii. 33 ; 
Fastiis p. 166 ; and Mommsen's. Ivrschungen , ii. 153 sq.) ; 
and by the foedus Ardeatimtm of 310 {444 d.c.) mentioned by Livy 
(iv. 7). Of all the.se documents notliing has been preserved in an 
authwitic form, save some few words quoted from them by the ancit^it 
grammarians. Of one foedus only is there a fr^ment still in exist- 
ence, relating to the Oscan civiias lihera Bantia {C.I.L. i, 197) ; it 
contains the clausula of the foedus, which was written m Larin and 
in Oscan (see Apui ia). On account of this peculiar circumstance, 
the document gave occasion to Klenze, and afterwards to Mommstm, 
to resume (for tlie sake of Roman iurisprudenoe, in the lii'Rl instance) 
inquiry into the Oscan and other Italian dialects. Some other 
Roman foedera are preserved only in Greek, e.g. that with the J ews 
of the year 594 (tOo d.c.) (Josephus, Ant. xii. 6. 10). Some others, 
made with the same nation between 610 and 615 (144 and 1:139, b.c.) 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 5. 6 and 7. 8), arc mentioned in an abridged form 
only, or given in that of a senatus consultum, to which they must 
formally be ascribed. Amongst the foedera may be reckonedLalso ihe 
curious oath, sworn, perhaps accoiiling to a general rule obtaining 
for all ciintatas foederaiae, by the citizens of a Lusitanian oppidum^ 
Aritium, to Gaius Caesar on his accession to the throne in a.d. 37 
{GJ.L. 11. 172 : Wil. 2839). 

Closely related to the foedera are the pacts between cxmiraimities 
and private individuals, respecting patronaius or hospitium {tabulae 
patranatus et hospiitt, also, when in small portable form, tesserae 
hospitaler \ cf. Plautus, Poen. 10.17, which many specimens from 
the endiof the republic down to a late p^iod of the empire have been 
presearvod (see Gazzeara, Memorie delV Academia di lortno, vol. jcxxv., 
1831, p. 1 sq., and Mommsen, Rdmischa Porschungen, i. 341 sq.). 
Of the numerous examples scattered through the different volumes 
of the Corpus maybe quoted the tessera containing the pact 

of hospitality l>etwcen the community of Fundi and a certain. Ti 
Claudius (who cannot, with certainty, be identified), the oldest 
hitherto known, in the form of a bronze fl.sh {C.J.L. l 532.; Henz* 
7000 ; Wil. 2849) the icdfula of the pagus Gureensium in Africa, 
delivering the patronate toL. Domitius Abenabarbus, Nero^s grandr 
fathen:, in 742 (12 b.c.), in. the afterwards . soiemn form of a tabella 
fastigatd, to be fixed in the atrium oi the person honoured. (Oreii 
3693 ; Wil. 2850^ ; that of the civtias Pallantina with a^ pengrinus 
named Acoes Lictmt ofj the year 752 (2 n.c.) {Ephem.. epigt.-k 141 ; 
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Hermes, v., 1871, p. 371 seq.) ; that of Lacilbula, in Spain, with one 
Q. Manus Balbus, of a.d. 5 (C./.L. ii. 1393) ; that of the Bocchoritani 
on the island of Majorca, of a.d. 6 {C.l.L. ii. 3095 ; Wil. 2851) ; the 
four relating to C. Silius Aviola, dating from a.d. 27 to 28, all found 
at Brescia (C./.L. v. 4919-4922) ; that of the colonia Julia Aug. 
legtonis vii. Tupusuctu, in Africa, with the impenal legate Q. Julius 
Secundus, of a.d. 55 (C./.L. viii. 8837 ; Wil. 2851) ; that of two 
gentilitates, the Desonct and Tndiaui, of the gens of the Zoelae, in 
Spain, now in the museum of Berlin, which contains an older act of 
the year 27, and another more recent of the year a.d. 127 (C./.L. u. 
2633 ; Orel. 15O) ; that of the respubhea Pompelonensis (Pampeluna 
in Spain) of a.d. 185 {C.l.L. 11. 2900; Wil. 2854); that of the 
Segisamonenses, in Spam, of a.d. 239, now in the museum at Burgos 
{Ephem. epigr. ii. 322) ; that of the fuhri subtdiam (i.e. subaediani, 
qui sub aede consistunt) of Cordova, of a.d. 348 {C.l.L. li. 2211 ; 
wil. 2861) ; and, in addition to many others, those found together at 
Rome, on tlic site of the palace of Q. Aradius Valenus Proculus, and 
belonging to him and other members of his family, from divers 
African cities and executed in a.d. 321 and 322 (C./.L. vi. 1684-1088 ; 
Orel. 1079, 3058). 

2. Hardly inferior in antiquity, and of superior value, are the 
remains of laws in the stricter sense of the wore! {leges and plebiscita), 
preserved to us in the originals, altliough unfortunately only in 
fragments more or less extensive. Of those laws the oldest and most 
important are the lex Acilia (for so it is 111 all probability to be styled) 
repetundarum of the year O31 (C./.L. i, 198), which is incised on a 
bronze table about 2 metres broad, in 90 lines of about 200 to 240 
letters each, and therefore extremely inconvenient to read, and the 
lex agrana of O43 (in b.c.), written on the reverse of the table of tlie 
Acilia, abrogated shortly afterwards (C./.L. i. 200) ; this is the third 
of the celebrated laws of C. Gracchus bearing upon the division of 
public lands. Then follow the lex Cornelia dc viginti quaestortbus, a 
fragment of bulla’s legislation, the eighth table only, of the whole set, 
being preserved {C.l.L. i. 202) ; the plebiscitum de 1 hermensibus, on 
the autonomy of Termessus lu Pisidia, proposed by the tribuni plehis, 
ill 682 (72 B.C.), one of four or five large bronze plates {C.l.L. i. 204) ; 
the lex Rubna de civitaU Galiiae cisalpinae of 705 (49 b.c.), written in 
a new and more convenient form (belonging as it does to Caesar's 
legislation), in two columns, with numbered divisions, being the 
fourth out oi an unknown number of plate.s {C.l.L, i. 205) ; the 
lex Julia municipalis, or, from the place where it was found, the 
tabulae Heraclecnses of 709 (45 b.c.), written on the reverse of the 
much older Greek law of tiiat community, preserved partly at 
Naples, partly in the British Museum (C./.L. i. 20(1), also a fragment 
of Caesar's general municipal institutioas ; it contains a curious 
passage relating to the public promulgation of laws (v. 15). These 
are the laws of the Roman repubhc preserved m important frag- 
ments ; some minor ones (brought together in C.l.L. i. 207-211) may 
be left out of account here. In the imperial age, laws in gciierm were 
replaced by senatus consulta or by imjierial decrees. It was also in 
the form of a senatus consuUum that the leges de imperio, on the 
accession of the emperors, seem to have been promulgated. An 
example of such a law, preserved in part on a bronze tablet found at 
Rome, IS the lex de imperio Vespasiani {C.l.L, vi, 930 ; Orel. i. 5O7). 
There is, be.sides, one special category of imperial constitutions which 
continued to be named leges, viz. the constitutions given by the 
emperors to the divers classes of civitatcs, based upon the ancient 
traditional rules ol government applied to Rome itself as well as to 
the colomae and mumcipia. Ol this sort of leges some very valuable 
specimens have come from Spanish soil, viz. the lex coloniae Juliae 
Genetivae Urbanorum stve Ursonis (now 0.suua), given to that colony 
by Caesar in 710 (44 b.c.), but incised, with some alterations, in the 
time of Vespasian, of which three bronze tables out of a much larger 
number remain (Hubucr and Mommsen, Ephem. epigr, ii. 150 sq. 
and 221 fq.) ; the lex Salpensana and the lex Malacitana, given to 
these two mumcipia by Domitian, between a.d. 8i and 84, each on 
a large bronze plate, written respectively 111 two and in five columns, 
with the single chapters numbered and rubricated {C.l.L. ii. 1963, 
1964; compare Mommsen, "Die Stadtrechtc der lateinischen Gemein- 
den Salpensa und Malacca m der Provinz Baetica," in the Abhand- 
lungen der sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, philol.-histor. 
Classe, vol. iii., 1857, p. 363 sq.) ; the lex metalli V ipuscensis, given, 
with all probabihty, by one of the three Fla vii, as a constitution to a 
mining district of southern Portugal, one bronze plate numbered iii. — 
three or more, therefore, being lost (see Hiibner, Ephem. epigr. iii. 
165 sq. and, for a popular account, the Deutsche Rundschau, August 
i 877>, P* 196 sq.). The so-called mihtary diplomas, although in 
certain respects nearly related to the leges of the later period, are 
better placed along with the impenal decrees. 

3. A third species of ofhcial documents is formed by decrees of 
the senate of Rome, of the analogous corporations in the coloniae 
and municipia, and of the divers collegia and sodaiicia, constituted, 
as a rule, after a similar fashion and debating in nearly the same 
way as the Roman and the municipal senates. The oldest Roman 
senatus consulta are those translated into the Greek language and 
containing treaties of alliance, as already mentioned. They are 
preserved either on monuments or by ancient authors, as Josephus : 
t.g. the fragment found at Delphi, from the year 568 (186 b.c.), and 
tl»e senatus consultum Thisbaeum, from Thisbe in Boeotia, 584 (170 
B.c.) {Ephem. epigr. i. 278 sq., ii. 102, and Joh. Schmidt. Zeit- 


schrift der Savigny-Stiftung, vol. iii., 1881), those of 616, 619, 621, 
b49 (13^-195 B-c.) (C. /. Craec. 2905, 2908, ii. 2485, 2737 ; Le Bas 
and Waddington iii. 195-198 ; Annali dell‘ Institute, vol. xix. 
1847, p. 113 ; Ephem. epigr. iv. 213 sq.), and those relating to the 
Jews, dating from 615, O21 and 710 (139, 1 33 and 44 b.c.) (Josephus, 
Ant. xiii. 9. 2, xiv. 8. 5 and 10. 9). The two oldest senatus consulta 
written in Latin are also preserved in a more or less complete form 
only by ancient authors ; they are the sc. de philosophis et rhetoribus 
ol 593 (ibi b.c.) (Gellius, Noct. Att. xv. ii. i) and that de hastis 
Martiis of 655 (99 b.c.) (Gellius iv. 6. 2). The only one belonging to 
the oldest period preserved in the original Latin form, of which only 
a part exists, together with the Greek translation, is the sc. Luta~ 
tianum, relating to Asclepiades of Clazomenae and his companions, 
dating from 676 (77 b.c.) {C.l.L. i. 203). The rest, belonging to the 
later epoch from Cicero downwards, about twenty in number, are 
mostly preserved only in an abridged form by ancient writers,— such 
as Cicero, Frontmus, Macrobius, — or in Justinian's Digesta (see 
Hiibner, De senatus populique Romani actis, Leipzig, 1859, p. 66 sq.) ; 
a few exist, however, in a monumental form, complete or in frag- 
ments — as the two sc. on the ludi saeculares, dating from 17 b.c. and 
a.d. 47, preserved on a marble slab found at Rome (C./.L. vi. 877) ; 
the fragments of two sc. in honour of Germanicus and the younger 
Drusus, from Rome, on bronze tablets {C.l.L. vi. 91 1-91 2 ; Henz. 
5381-5282) ; the two sc, Hosidianum and Volusianum, containing 
regulations for the demolition and rebuilding of houses in Rome, 
incised on the same bronze plate, found at Herculaneum, dating 
from Nero’s time, between a.d. 41 and 46 and from 56 (Orel. 3115 ; 
Mommijen, Berichte der sacks. Gesellschaft der W issenschaften, philol.- 
histor. Classe, 1852, p. 272 sq.) ; and, of a later period, the sc. Cas- 
sianum or Nonianum of a.d. 138, containing a market regulation for 
the saltus Beguensts in Africa, where it has been found preserved in 
two examples on stone slabs {Ephem. epigr. ii. 271 sq., not complete 
in Wil. 2838), and the fragment of that for Cyzicus, belonging to the 
reign of Antoninus Pius {Ephem. epigr, iii. 156 sq.). There exists, 
besides, a chapter of a sc., relating to the collegia, inserted in the 
decree of a collegium at Lanuvium, to be mentioned below. Of the 
municipal decrees, of which a greater number is preserved (see 
Hiibner, De sen. populique Rom. actis, p. 71 sq.), only a few of the 
more important may be mentioned here: the kx Puteolana de 
parieti faciundo of 649 (105 B.c.) (C./.L. i. 577 ; Orel. 3697 ; Wil. 
697) ; the two decreta (or .so-called cenotaphia) Pisana in honour of 
Lucius and Gaius Caesar, the grandsons of Augustus, of a.d. 3 (C./.L. 
xi. 1420, 1421 ; Orel. O42, 643 ; Wil. 883) ; the decretum Lanuvinum 
of a.d. 133, containing tlie regulations of a collegium juneraiicium, 
styled collegium salulare Dianae et Aniinoi (Orel. 6086; Wil. 319) ; 
and the decretum lergestinum, belonging to the time of Antoninus 
Pius {C.l.L. V. 532 ; Henz. 7167 ; Wil. 693). There are, however, 
more than thirty others preserved, some of them, such as those from 
Naples, written in the Greek language. Of the third speciality, the 
decreta collegwrum, only the lex collegii aquae of the ist century 
(Marini, de’ fratelli arvali, p. 70; Rudorff and Mommsen, 
Zeitschrift fur Rechtsgeschichte, vol. xv., 1850 pp. 203, 345 sq.), and the 
lex collegii Aesculapn etHygiae, of 153 {C.l.L. vi. 10,234 ; Orel. 2417 ; 
Wil. 320) need be mentioned here ; many more exist. One of them, 
the lex collegii Joy is Cerneni, dating from a.d. 167, found at Albunius 
major in Dacia, is preserved on the original tabella ceraia on which it 
was written (C./.L. iii. 924 ; Henz. 6087 ; Wil. 321). 

4, The fourth specie.s oi instrumenta are the decrees, sometimes in 
the form of letters, of Roman and municipal magistrates, and ot 
the emperors and their functionaries, incised, as a rule, on bronze 
tablets. The oldest decree m the Latin language which has been 
preserved is that of L. Aemilius .Paulus, when praetor in Hispania 
Baetica, dating from 189 n.c., for the Turris Lascutana in southern 
Spain (C./.L. 11. 5041 ; Wil. 2837) ; of the same date is a Greek 
one of Cn. Manlius, consul of tlic year 5^5, for the Hcracleenses 
Cariae (Le Bas and Waddington n. 588). Then follow the famous 
epistula consulum (falsely styled senatus consultum) ad Teuranos de 
bacchanalibus , dated 568 (186 b.c.) {C.l ,L, i. 196) ; the sentence of 
the two Minucu, the delegates of the senate, on a dispute concerning 
the boundaries between the Genuates and 'Viturii, 117 b.c. {C.l.L. 1. 
199; Orel. 3121 ; Wil. 872) ; and the epistula of the praetor L. 
Cornelius (perhaps Stsenna), the praetor of 676 (78 b.c.) ad Tiburtes 
(C./.L. i. 201). These belong to the republican age. From the 
imperial period a great many more have come down to us of varying 
quality. Some of them are decrees or constitutions of the emperors 
themselves. Such are the decree of Augustus on the aqueduct of 
Venafrum (C./.L. x. 4842; Henz. 6428; Wil. 784); that of 
Claudius, found in the Val di Nona, belonging to a.d. 46 (C./.L. v. 
5050 ; Wil. 2842) ; of Vespasian for Sa&ra in Spain (C./.L. ii. 
^423) the Vanacini in Corsica (Orel. 4031) ; of Domitian for 

Falerii (Orel. 3118) ; the epistles of Hadrian relating to Aezani m 
Phrygia, added to a Greek decree of Avidius Quietus (C./.L. iii, 
3551 Henz. 6955), and relating to Smyrna, in Greek, with a short 
one of Antoninus Pius, in Latin (C./.L, iii. 41 1 ; Orel. 3119) ; the 
decrees of Commodus relating to the saltus Burunitanus in Africa 
{C.l.L. viii. 10,570 ; cf. Eph. epigr. v. 471) ; of Severus and 
Caracalla for Tyra (Akkcrman in Moesia), Latin and Greek (C./.L. 
iii. 781 ; Henz. 6429) ; of Valerian and Gallienus for Smyrna, also 
Latin and Greek {C.l.L. iii. 412) ; ol Diocletian de pretiis rerum 
venalium, containing a long list of prices for all kinds of merchandise, 
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preserved in divers copies more or less complete, in Latin and Greek 
(C./.L. iii. 8oi sq. ; compare Ephe.m, epigr. iv. i8o, and, as similar 
monuments, the lex portus of Cirta, of a.d. 202 Wil. 2738, and the 
fragment of a regulation for the importation of wines into Rome, 
Henz. 5089, Wil, 2739) ; and some of the age of Constantine, as that 
relating to Hispellum in Umbria (Henz. 5580 ; Wil. 2843), that of 
Julian found at Amorgos (C./.L. iii, 459 ; Henz. 6431), and some 
others, of which copies exist also in the juridical collections. Of two 
imperial rescripts of a still later age a.d, 413, fragments of the 
originals, written on papyri, have been found in Egypt (see Mommsen 
and Jaffe, Jahrhuch des gemetnen deutschen Rechts, voL vi., 1861, p. 398; 
Hand, Corpus p. 281). Imperial decrees, granting divers 

privileges to soldiers, are the diplomata mihtaria also, mentioned 
above, incised on two combined bronze tablets in the form of 
diptycha (L. Renier, " Recueil dc diplomes militaircs " ; C.I.L. iii. 
842 sqq., 1955 sqq. ; Wil. 2862-2869), belonging to nearly all emperors 
from Claudius down to Diocletian. Though not a decree, yet as a 
publication going back directly to the emperor, and as being pre- 
served in the monumental form, the speech of the emperor Claudius, 
delivered in the senate, relating to the Roman citizenship of the 
Gauls, of which Tacitus gives an abstract {Ann. xi, 23), ought also to 
be mentioned here ; it was engraved on large bronze slabs by the 
public authority of Lugudunum (Lyons), where a large fragment of 
it is still preserved (Boissieu, Inscriptions antiques de Lyon, p. 132 
sq.). Another sort of decrees, relating to a great variety of subjects, 
has to be mentioned, emanating, not directly from the emperors, but 
from their functionaries. Such are the decree of the proconsul L. 
Helvius Agrippa, of the year a.d. 68, on the boundaries of some 
tribes on the island of Sardinia (C./.L. x. 7852 ; Wil. 872 ; that 

of the prefect of Egypt, Tiberius Julius Alexander, written in Greek, 
of the same year (C. /. Graec. 4957) ; that of C. Helvidius Priscus, 
on a similar question relating to Histonium, belonging perhaps to the 
end of the 1st century (Wil. 873) ; that of the legate of Trajan, C. 
Avidius Nigrinus, found at Delphi, in Greek and Latin (C./.L. iii. 
567 ; Orel. 3G71 ; Wil. 874) ; a re.script of Claudius Quartinus, 
perhaps ihe imperial legate of the Tarraconensis, of the year a.d. 119, 
found at Pampluna (C./.L. ii. 2959 ; Orel. 4032) ; the epistle of the 
praefccti praetorio to the rnagistrates of Saepmum, of about a.d. 166- 
169 (< ./.L. ix. 2438 ; Wii 2841) ; the decree of L. Novius Rufus, 
and her legate of the Tarraconensis, who ex tilia recitavit, of a.d. 193 
{C.J.L. ii. 4125; Orel. 897; Wil, 876); the sentence of Alfenius 
Senecio, then subprefect of the classis practoria Misenensis, belonging 
to the beginning of the 3rd century, formerly existing at Naples 
(C./ L. X. 3334) ; and some others of the 4th and 5th centuric.s, not 
requiring specific mention here. Quite a collection of epistles of high 
Roman functionaries is found in tlio celebrated inscription of Thorigny 
(Mommsen, Berichte der sachs. CcscUschaft der Wissenschaften, 1852, 
235 sq.). Tlie letter of a provincial functionary, a priest of Gallia 
Narbonensis, to the fahri suhaediani of Narbonne, of the year 149, 
may also be mentioned (Henz. 7215 ; Wil. 696^1). To these must be 
added the tabulae alimentariae, relating to the well-known provision 
made by Trajan for the relief of distress among his subjects, such as 
that of the Ligures Baebiani (C./.L ix, 1455 ; Wii. 2844) and that 
of Veleia near I’arma (Wil. 2845) ; while evidence of similar institu- 
tions is furnished by inscriptions at Tarracina, at Sicca in Africa, and 
at Hi.spalis in Spain (Wil. 2846-2848 ; C./.L. ii. 1174). At the close 
of Ihi.s long list of official documents may be mentioned the 
libellus of the procurator operum pubhcoruni a columna divt Marci 
of the year 193 {C.I.L. vi. 1585 ; Orel. 39 ; Wil. 2840) and the 
xnterlocutiones of the praefecti vigilum on a lawsuit of the fullones 
of Rome, of a.d. 244, inscribed on an altar of Hercules {C.I.L, vi. 
266; Wil. 100). These documents form a most instructive class 
of instrumenta. 

3. Many documents, as may be supposed, were connected with 
religious worship, public and private. The oldest lex templi, which 
continued in force until a comparatively late period, was the regu- 
lation given by Servius Tullius to the temple of Diana on the 
Aventine, after the conclusion of the federal pact with the I^tini, 
noticed above. Mention is made of tliis ancient law as still in force 
in two later documents of a similar character, viz. the dedication of 
an altar to Augustus by the plebs of Narbo in southern France, 
of A.D. 764, but existing only, at Narbonne, in a copy, made perhaps 
in the 2nd century (C./.L. xii. 4333 ; Orel. 2489 ; Wil. 104), and 
that of an altar of J upiter, dedicated at Salonae in Dalmatia in a.d. 
137, still existing iii part at Padua (C./.L. iii. 1933 ; Orel. 2490 ; Wil. 
163). Another lex fani still existing is that of a temple of Jupiter 
Liber at Furfo, a vicus of southern Italy, of the year 6g6 (58 u.c.), 
but copied, m vernacular language, from an older original (C./.L. 
i. 603 ; Orel. 2488 ; Wil. 105 ; compare Jordan in Hermes, vol. vii., 
1^72, pp. 201 sq ). The lists of objects belonging to some .sanctuaries 
or to the ornaments of statues are curious, such as those of the 
Diana Nemorensis at Nemi (Henz. Hermes, vol. vi,, 1871, pp. 8 sq.), 
and of a statue of Isis in Spain (Hiibner, Hermes, vol. i., 1860, pp. 345 
sq. ; compare C.I.L. ii. 2060, 3386, Orel. 2510, Wil, 210), and two 
synopses from a temi)le at Cirta in Africa (Wil. 2736, 2737). The 
sortes given by divinities may also be mentioned (see C.I.L, i. 267 
sq. ; Wil. 2822). To a temple also, though in itself of a secular 
character, belonged a monument of the highest historical import- 
ance, viz. the Index rerum a sc gestarum, incised on bronze slabs, 
copies of which Augustus ordered to be placed, in Latin and Greek, 
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where requmed, in the numerous Augustea erected to himself in 
company with the Dea Roma. This is known as the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, because it is at Angora in Asia Minor that the best 
preserved copy of it, in Greek and Latin, exists ; but fragments 
remain of other copies from other localities (see C./.L. iii. 779 sq. 
and the special editions of Mommsen, Berlin, 1865, and Ber^] 
Gottingen, 1873). Among the inscriptions relating to sacred budd- 
ings must also be reckoned the numerous fragments of Roman 
calendars, or fasti anni Juliani, found at Rome and other places, 
which have been arranged and fully explained by Mommsen {C.I.L. 
L, and cd., part ii. ; compare for those found in Rome, C.I.L. vi. 
2294-2306). Local, provincial or municipal ^a/<fndaria have likewise 
^en found (as the feriale Cumanum, C.I.L. i. part ii. p. 229, and the 
Capuanum, C.I.L. x. 3792. Many other large monumental in- 
scriptions bear some relation, more or less strict, to sacred or public 
buildings. Along with the official calendar exhibited on the walls 
of the residence of the pontifex maximus, the list of the eponymous 
magistrates, inscribed by the order of .Augustus on large marble 
slabs^ was publicly shown— the fasti consulares, the reconstruction 
and illustration of which formed the life-work of Borghesi. These 
have been collected, down to the death of Augustus, by Henzen, and 
compared with the additional written testimonies, by Mommsen, 
m the Corpus (vol. i., 2nd ed., part ii.), along with the acta trium- 
phorum and other minor fragments of fasti found in various Italian 
communities, while the fasti sacerdotum publicorum populi Romani, 
together with the tabula feriarum Latinarum, are given in the volume 
devoted exclusively to the monuments of Rome (vol. vi. 441 sq. ; 
compare Hermes, vol. v., 1870, p. 379, and Ephem. epigr. ii. 93, 
iii. 74, 205 sq.). Documents of the same kind, as, for example, the 
album ordints Thamugadensis from Africa {C.I.L, viii. 2403, 17903), 
and a considerable mass of military hsts {latercula, of which those 
belonging to the garrison of the metropolis are brought together in 
C.I.L. vi. O51 ^.), are given on many dedicatory and honorary 
monuments, chiefly from Lambaesis in Africa (C./.L. viii.). As 
those documents, though having only a partial claim to be ranked 
with the sacred ones, derive, like many other dedicatory monuments, 
their origin and form from that class, so also the protocols {acta), 
which, from Augustus downwards, seem to have been preserved in the 
case of all important collegia magistratuum, now survive only from 
one of the largest and most distinguished collegia sacerdotum, in the 
acta cqllegii frairum A rvalium, to which Marini first drew the attention 
of cpigraphists ; they form one of the most important masses of 
epigraphic monuments preserved to us in the Latin language (see 
C.I.L. vi. 459 sq., Ephem. epigr. ii. 211 sq , and Henzen’s Acta 
fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 1874). 

6. Another species of instruments is formed by private documents. 
They have been incidentally preserved (inserted, for instance, into 
sepulchral and honorary inscriptions), in the later period not un- 
frequently in monumental form, as the testaments, given partly or 
ill full, mentioned above (viz. that of Dasumius and the Gaul, C.I.L. 

I vi. 10229, Wil. 314, 315, and some capita testamentorum or codicilli, 
as that of M. Mecomus Leo found at Poetclia — C I L. x. 113, 114; 
Orel. 3677, 3678 ; Wil. 696) , and the donations, such as those of 
1 . Flavius Syntrophus (C./.L. vi. 10239: Wil. 313), of T. Flavius 
Artemidorus (Wil. 310), of Statia Irene and Julia Monime (C./.L. 

: vi. 10231, 10247 ; Wil. 311, 318). Of a peculiar description is tlie 
pactum pduciae, found in Spam, engraved on a bronze tablet, and 
belonging, in all probability, to the ist century (C./.L. ii. 5042), 
which seems to be a formulary. Other documents relating to private 
affairs exist in their original form, written on tahellae ceratae. Those 
found together in a mining district of Dacia have been arranged and 
explained by Mommsen and Zangemeister (C./.L. iii. 291 .sq., with 
facsimiles) ; those found at Pompeii in 1875, containing receipts of 
the banker L. Caecilius Jucundus, have been published in C./.L. iv. 
suppl.). These documents are written in cursive letters ; and so 
mostly, too, are some other curious private monuments, belonging 
partly to the sacred inscriptions— the defixiones (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 
69), imprecations directed against persons su.spected of theft or other 
offences, who, according to a very ancient superstition, were in this 
way believed to be delivered to punishment through tlie god to whom 
the defixto was directed. The numerous Greek and L^tin (and even 
Oscan) examples of this usage have been brought together by 
Audolient, Dcpxionum tahellae quotquot innotuerunt tarn xn Graects 
Orientis quam in totius Occidentis partihus praeter Aiticas (Paris, 1904) ; 
compare C.I.L. i. 8x8-820, C.I.L. vii. 140). Only a few of them are 
incised on stone (as that to the Dea Ataecina from Spain, C./.L. ii. 
462) ; for the most part they are written, in cursive letters, or in 
very debased capitals, on small bronze or lead tablets (.so C./.L. i. 
818, 819; Henz. 6114, 6115: Wfl. 2747, 2748), to be laid in the 
tombs of the " defixi," or deposited in the sanctuaries of some 
divinity. 

7. Many of the private documents just alluded to have not a 
monumental character similar to that of the other inscriptions m 
the wider sen.se of the word, as they are written on materials not 
very durable, such as wood and lead — in the majority of cases, in 
cursive characters ; but, nevertheless, they cannot be classed as 
literature. As a last species, therefore, of xnstrumenta, there remain 
some documents, public and private, which similarly lack the strict 
monumental character, but still are to be reckoned among inscrip- 
tions. These are the inscriptions painted or scratched {graffiti) on 
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the walls of the buildings of ancient towns, like Pompeii, where, as 
was to be expected, most of them have been preserved, those from 
other ancient cities buried by the eruptions of Vesuvius and from 
Rome being very small m numlwr. All the various classes of these 
inscriptions — public and private advertisements, citations for the 
municipal elections, and private scribblings of the most diverse (and 
somefimes most indecent) character, once partly collected by Chr. 
Wordsworth {Insotiftiones Poniprianafi, tfec , T.ondon, 1R37, ’i'846) — 
are now arranged by Zatig(MnH*»ter in the Corpus, vol. iv. with supple- 
ment (some specimens in Wil. sq.), whence their peculiar 

palaeographic and epigraphic rules may be learnetl. And, 'lastly, 
as related to some of these advertisements, though widely differing 
from them in age and characler, may be mimlioned the so-called 
diptycha consulmia, monuments, in the first instance, of the still very 
respectable skill in this branch of sculpture to be found at this late 
period. They are carved-ivory tablets, in the form of f*ugiliarta, and 
seem to have been invitations to the solemnities conneott’d with the 
accession of high magistrates, especially to the spectacles of the 
circus and amphitheatre ; for they contain, along with representa- 
tions of -such spectacles, the names, and often the jiortraits, of high 
functionaries, mostly of the 5th and 6th centuries. Since Gori's 
well-known work on this class of monnmeiib. {Thesaurus mtevum 
diptyohofum, tSrc,, 3 vol.s., Florence, 1750) no comprehen.sive collection 
of them has been ^niblished, but a full list is given by El. de Villefosse 
in the Gazette Arch^ologfque of 1E64 ; aa specimens see C.I.L. ii. ^699, 
and V. bi2o, 1-9 

Bibliography — .As a " Textbook " of Roman epigraphy R. 
Cagnat, Cottrs d'/'pigraphiv ItUine (jrd eM., T^ans, 1808, with supple- 
ment, igo;^) can be heartily recommended Rut stiidents must be 
warned again.st Zell's Handhuch der romischeii P-ptgrapkik (2 vols , 
Heidelberg, i85o>-i852), an unsatisfactory work which is open to 
serious criticism. J C Egbert’s Introduition h) the Study of Latin 
Inscriptions (i8g6) is designed for American and English students. 
For Cliristian inscriptions Le Blant’s Manuel d'f-pigraphie chriiiemw 
(VaprSs Ibs niarbres de la Gaulc (Paris, 1869) niav still be consulted 
with advantage. (E.' Htk ; W. M. L.) 

INSECT, the iinglic'izod form of the Late Ixtl. insectuni, used 
by Pliny in hi.s Natural History as the equivalent of the Gr. 
fi'To/ioi', Aristotle had included in one class “ Entoma ” the 
six -legged arthropods which form tLc modern zoological class 
of the Hexapoda orlnsecta, besides the Arachriida, the centipedes 
and the millipedes. The word was introduced to English readers 
in a translation (1601) of Pliny’s Natural History by Philemon 
Holland^ who defined ‘‘ inscct.s ” as “ little verminc or smal 
creatures which have (as it were) a cut or division betwene their 
heads and bodies, as pismires, flie.s, graahoppers, under which 
are comprehended earthworms, caterpiler.s, &c.” Few zoological 
terms have been more loosely used both by scientific and popular 
writers. The definition just quoted might include all animals 
belonging to the groups of the Arthropoda and Annelida, and 
U. Aldrovandi in De anitnaltbus insectis (160.:) almost contem- 
poraneously di.stingni.shcd between “ terrestrial inserts/’ includ- 
ing woodlice, earthworms and slugs, and “ aquatic insects,” 
comprising annelids and starfisiies. Perhaps the widest meaning 
ever attached to the word was that of R. A. E. de Reaumur, who 
” would willingly refer to the class of insects all animals whose 
form would not allow them to be placed in the clasvs of ordinary 
quadrupeds, in that of birds, or in that of fishes. The .size of an 
animal should not suffice to exclude it from the number of 
insects. ... A crocodile would be a terrible insert ,• 1 should 
have no difficulty, however, in giving it that name. All reptiles 
belong to the class of insects, for the same reasons that earth- 
worms belong to h.” 

Thecla.ss Insecta of Linnaeus (1758) was coextensive with the 
Arthropoda of modern zoologists. The general practice for 
many years past among naturalists has been to restrict the terms 
“ Insecta ’’ and ” msect ” to the class of Arthropods with three 
pairs of legs in the adult condition : bees, flies, moths, bugs, 
grasshoppers, springtails arc ” in.sects,” but not spiders, centi- 
pedes nor crabs, far less earthworms, and still less slug.s, star- 
fishes or coral polyps. 

For a general account of the structure, development and relation- 
ships of insects, see Arthropoda and Hexapoda, while details of 
the form, habits and classification of in.sccts will he found in articles 
on the various orders or groups of orders (Aptera, Coleoptera, 
Diptera, Hemiptera, Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, Neuroptera, 
Orthopte^, Thysanoptera), and in special articles on fijc more 
familiar divisions (Ant, Bee, Dragon-fly, Earwig, &c.). The 
history of the study of insects is sketched under Entomology. 

(G. H. C.) 


INSECTIVORA, an order of non- volant placental mammals 
of small size, with a dentition adapted to an insect-diet. In 
nearly all c^es these creatures are nocturnal, and the majority 
are terrestrial, many burrowing in the ground, although a few 
are arboreal and others aquatic. They have plantigrade or 
partially plantigrade feet, that is to say, they apply the whole 
or the greater portion of the soles to the ground when walking ; 
and there are generally five toes, each terminating in a claw, 
and the first never being opposable to the others in either the 
fore or hind limb. A full series of differentiated teeth, including 
temporary or deciduous milk-molars, is developed, and the 
cheek-teeth have distinct roots and are crowned with sharp cusps, 
which in some instances are three in number and arranged in a 
triangle. Veiy^ frequently the number of the teeth is the typical 
forty-four, arranged as z. j, p> 5,but occasionally there 
is a fourth pair of molars, while the incisors may be reduced to 
two pairs above and one below, and the canine is frequently 
like an incisor or a premolar. The skull is of a primitive type, 
often with vacuities on the palate, as in marsupials, with a 
small brain-chamber, and the tympanic bone generally ring-like 
instead of forming a bladder-shaped bulla ; except in the 
African Potamogale, clavicles, or collar-bones, are always present ; 
the humerus generally has a perforation on the inner side of its 
lower extremity ; and a centrale bone is usually present in tlie 
carpus. In the brain the smooth hemisplieres are so short as to 
leave the cerebellum and sometimes even the corpora quadrige- 
mina exposed. The uterus is two-homed ; the placenta, so far 
as known, is deciduate and discoidal ; tlie testes are abdominal 
or inguinal ; and the teats usually numerous. The body in 
several instiinces is covered with sharp spines in place of hair. 

The great majority of the Inscctivora are nocturnal in their 
habits, and their whole structure indicates an extremely .low 
grade of organisation, fully as low as that of marsupials. It is 
noteworthy that the dentition in several of the groups approxi- 
mates to that of the extinct mammals of the Jurassic epoch (see 
Marsupulia), and exhibits more or le.ss distinctly the primitive 
tritubercular type. Although the past histor}’ of the group is 
very imperfectly known, it seems probable that the Insectivora 
are nearly related to the original primitive mammalian stock. 
Indeed, it has been stated that were it not for the apparently 
advanced type of placenta, they might easily be regarded as 
the little modified descendants of the ancestors of most other 
mammals. Probably they are in some way related to the 
creodont carnivores (see Creodonta), but if, as has been sug- 
gested, the latter .are akin to tlie primitive ungulates, the con- 
nexion would seem to be less close than has been sometimes 
supposed. 

Representatives of this order arc found throughout the 
temperate and tropical parts of both hemispheres, with the 
exception of South America (where only a few shrews have 
effected an entrance from the north) and Australia, and exhibit 
mucli variety both in organization and in habit. The greater 
number are cursorial, but some {TalpayChrysochloris, Qryt^oricUs) 
are burrowing, others {LimnageUe, Potamogak, Nectogale, Myogale) 
aquatic, and some (Tupuiidae) arboreal. To the great majority 
the term insectivorous is applicable, although Potamogak is 
said to feed on fish, and the > moles live chiefly on worms. Not- 
withstanding the nature of their food, much variety prevails 
in the form and number of the teeth, and while in many cases 
the division into incisors, canines, premolars and molars may 
be readily traced, in others, forming the great majority of the 
species, such as the shrews, thi.s is difficult. 

In most cases the bniin-cavity is of small relative capacity, 
and in.no instance is the brain-case elevated to any considerable 
extent above the face-line. The facial part of the skull is, gener- 
ally much produced, and the premaxillary and nasal bones well 
developed ; but the cheek, or zygomatic arch, is usually slender 
or deficient, the latter being the case in most of the species, and 
post-orbital processes of the frontals are found only in the 
Tupaiidae and Macroscelididat, The number of dorsal vertebrae 
varies from 13 in Tttpaia to 19 in Centetes, of lumbar from 3 
in Chrysochloris to 6 in Talpa and SoreXj and of caudal from 
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preserved in divers copies more or less complete, in Latin and Greek 
(C./.L. iii. 8oi sq. ; compare Ephe.m, epigr. iv. i8o, and, as similar 
monuments, the lex portus of Cirta, of a.d. 202 Wil. 2738, and the 
fragment of a regulation for the importation of wines into Rome, 
Henz. 5089, Wil, 2739) ; and some of the age of Constantine, as that 
relating to Hispellum in Umbria (Henz. 5580 ; Wil. 2843), that of 
Julian found at Amorgos (C./.L. iii, 459 ; Henz. 6431), and some 
others, of which copies exist also in the juridical collections. Of two 
imperial rescripts of a still later age a.d, 413, fragments of the 
originals, written on papyri, have been found in Egypt (see Mommsen 
and Jaffe, Jahrhuch des gemetnen deutschen Rechts, voL vi., 1861, p. 398; 
Hand, Corpus p. 281). Imperial decrees, granting divers 

privileges to soldiers, are the diplomata mihtaria also, mentioned 
above, incised on two combined bronze tablets in the form of 
diptycha (L. Renier, " Recueil dc diplomes militaircs " ; C.I.L. iii. 
842 sqq., 1955 sqq. ; Wil. 2862-2869), belonging to nearly all emperors 
from Claudius down to Diocletian. Though not a decree, yet as a 
publication going back directly to the emperor, and as being pre- 
served in the monumental form, the speech of the emperor Claudius, 
delivered in the senate, relating to the Roman citizenship of the 
Gauls, of which Tacitus gives an abstract {Ann. xi, 23), ought also to 
be mentioned here ; it was engraved on large bronze slabs by the 
public authority of Lugudunum (Lyons), where a large fragment of 
it is still preserved (Boissieu, Inscriptions antiques de Lyon, p. 132 
sq.). Another sort of decrees, relating to a great variety of subjects, 
has to be mentioned, emanating, not directly from the emperors, but 
from their functionaries. Such are the decree of the proconsul L. 
Helvius Agrippa, of the year a.d. 68, on the boundaries of some 
tribes on the island of Sardinia (C./.L. x. 7852 ; Wil. 872 ; that 

of the prefect of Egypt, Tiberius Julius Alexander, written in Greek, 
of the same year (C. /. Graec. 4957) ; that of C. Helvidius Priscus, 
on a similar question relating to Histonium, belonging perhaps to the 
end of the 1st century (Wil. 873) ; that of the legate of Trajan, C. 
Avidius Nigrinus, found at Delphi, in Greek and Latin (C./.L. iii. 
567 ; Orel. 3G71 ; Wil. 874) ; a re.script of Claudius Quartinus, 
perhaps ihe imperial legate of the Tarraconensis, of the year a.d. 119, 
found at Pampluna (C./.L. ii. 2959 ; Orel. 4032) ; the epistle of the 
praefccti praetorio to the rnagistrates of Saepmum, of about a.d. 166- 
169 (< ./.L. ix. 2438 ; Wii 2841) ; the decree of L. Novius Rufus, 
and her legate of the Tarraconensis, who ex tilia recitavit, of a.d. 193 
{C.J.L. ii. 4125; Orel. 897; Wil, 876); the sentence of Alfenius 
Senecio, then subprefect of the classis practoria Misenensis, belonging 
to the beginning of the 3rd century, formerly existing at Naples 
(C./ L. X. 3334) ; and some others of the 4th and 5th centuric.s, not 
requiring specific mention here. Quite a collection of epistles of high 
Roman functionaries is found in tlio celebrated inscription of Thorigny 
(Mommsen, Berichte der sachs. CcscUschaft der Wissenschaften, 1852, 
235 sq.). Tlie letter of a provincial functionary, a priest of Gallia 
Narbonensis, to the fahri suhaediani of Narbonne, of the year 149, 
may also be mentioned (Henz. 7215 ; Wil. 696^1). To these must be 
added the tabulae alimentariae, relating to the well-known provision 
made by Trajan for the relief of distress among his subjects, such as 
that of the Ligures Baebiani (C./.L ix, 1455 ; Wii. 2844) and that 
of Veleia near I’arma (Wil. 2845) ; while evidence of similar institu- 
tions is furnished by inscriptions at Tarracina, at Sicca in Africa, and 
at Hi.spalis in Spain (Wil. 2846-2848 ; C./.L. ii. 1174). At the close 
of Ihi.s long list of official documents may be mentioned the 
libellus of the procurator operum pubhcoruni a columna divt Marci 
of the year 193 {C.I.L. vi. 1585 ; Orel. 39 ; Wil. 2840) and the 
xnterlocutiones of the praefecti vigilum on a lawsuit of the fullones 
of Rome, of a.d. 244, inscribed on an altar of Hercules {C.I.L, vi. 
266; Wil. 100). These documents form a most instructive class 
of instrumenta. 

3. Many documents, as may be supposed, were connected with 
religious worship, public and private. The oldest lex templi, which 
continued in force until a comparatively late period, was the regu- 
lation given by Servius Tullius to the temple of Diana on the 
Aventine, after the conclusion of the federal pact with the I^tini, 
noticed above. Mention is made of tliis ancient law as still in force 
in two later documents of a similar character, viz. the dedication of 
an altar to Augustus by the plebs of Narbo in southern France, 
of A.D. 764, but existing only, at Narbonne, in a copy, made perhaps 
in the 2nd century (C./.L. xii. 4333 ; Orel. 2489 ; Wil. 104), and 
that of an altar of J upiter, dedicated at Salonae in Dalmatia in a.d. 
137, still existing iii part at Padua (C./.L. iii. 1933 ; Orel. 2490 ; Wil. 
163). Another lex fani still existing is that of a temple of Jupiter 
Liber at Furfo, a vicus of southern Italy, of the year 6g6 (58 u.c.), 
but copied, m vernacular language, from an older original (C./.L. 
i. 603 ; Orel. 2488 ; Wil. 105 ; compare Jordan in Hermes, vol. vii., 
1^72, pp. 201 sq ). The lists of objects belonging to some .sanctuaries 
or to the ornaments of statues are curious, such as those of the 
Diana Nemorensis at Nemi (Henz. Hermes, vol. vi,, 1871, pp. 8 sq.), 
and of a statue of Isis in Spain (Hiibner, Hermes, vol. i., 1860, pp. 345 
sq. ; compare C.I.L. ii. 2060, 3386, Orel. 2510, Wil, 210), and two 
synopses from a temi)le at Cirta in Africa (Wil. 2736, 2737). The 
sortes given by divinities may also be mentioned (see C.I.L, i. 267 
sq. ; Wil. 2822). To a temple also, though in itself of a secular 
character, belonged a monument of the highest historical import- 
ance, viz. the Index rerum a sc gestarum, incised on bronze slabs, 
copies of which Augustus ordered to be placed, in Latin and Greek, 
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where requmed, in the numerous Augustea erected to himself in 
company with the Dea Roma. This is known as the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, because it is at Angora in Asia Minor that the best 
preserved copy of it, in Greek and Latin, exists ; but fragments 
remain of other copies from other localities (see C./.L. iii. 779 sq. 
and the special editions of Mommsen, Berlin, 1865, and Ber^] 
Gottingen, 1873). Among the inscriptions relating to sacred budd- 
ings must also be reckoned the numerous fragments of Roman 
calendars, or fasti anni Juliani, found at Rome and other places, 
which have been arranged and fully explained by Mommsen {C.I.L. 
L, and cd., part ii. ; compare for those found in Rome, C.I.L. vi. 
2294-2306). Local, provincial or municipal ^a/<fndaria have likewise 
^en found (as the feriale Cumanum, C.I.L. i. part ii. p. 229, and the 
Capuanum, C.I.L. x. 3792. Many other large monumental in- 
scriptions bear some relation, more or less strict, to sacred or public 
buildings. Along with the official calendar exhibited on the walls 
of the residence of the pontifex maximus, the list of the eponymous 
magistrates, inscribed by the order of .Augustus on large marble 
slabs^ was publicly shown— the fasti consulares, the reconstruction 
and illustration of which formed the life-work of Borghesi. These 
have been collected, down to the death of Augustus, by Henzen, and 
compared with the additional written testimonies, by Mommsen, 
m the Corpus (vol. i., 2nd ed., part ii.), along with the acta trium- 
phorum and other minor fragments of fasti found in various Italian 
communities, while the fasti sacerdotum publicorum populi Romani, 
together with the tabula feriarum Latinarum, are given in the volume 
devoted exclusively to the monuments of Rome (vol. vi. 441 sq. ; 
compare Hermes, vol. v., 1870, p. 379, and Ephem. epigr. ii. 93, 
iii. 74, 205 sq.). Documents of the same kind, as, for example, the 
album ordints Thamugadensis from Africa {C.I.L, viii. 2403, 17903), 
and a considerable mass of military hsts {latercula, of which those 
belonging to the garrison of the metropolis are brought together in 
C.I.L. vi. O51 ^.), are given on many dedicatory and honorary 
monuments, chiefly from Lambaesis in Africa (C./.L. viii.). As 
those documents, though having only a partial claim to be ranked 
with the sacred ones, derive, like many other dedicatory monuments, 
their origin and form from that class, so also the protocols {acta), 
which, from Augustus downwards, seem to have been preserved in the 
case of all important collegia magistratuum, now survive only from 
one of the largest and most distinguished collegia sacerdotum, in the 
acta cqllegii frairum A rvalium, to which Marini first drew the attention 
of cpigraphists ; they form one of the most important masses of 
epigraphic monuments preserved to us in the Latin language (see 
C.I.L. vi. 459 sq., Ephem. epigr. ii. 211 sq , and Henzen’s Acta 
fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 1874). 

6. Another species of instruments is formed by private documents. 
They have been incidentally preserved (inserted, for instance, into 
sepulchral and honorary inscriptions), in the later period not un- 
frequently in monumental form, as the testaments, given partly or 
ill full, mentioned above (viz. that of Dasumius and the Gaul, C.I.L. 

I vi. 10229, Wil. 314, 315, and some capita testamentorum or codicilli, 
as that of M. Mecomus Leo found at Poetclia — C I L. x. 113, 114; 
Orel. 3677, 3678 ; Wil. 696) , and the donations, such as those of 
1 . Flavius Syntrophus (C./.L. vi. 10239: Wil. 313), of T. Flavius 
Artemidorus (Wil. 310), of Statia Irene and Julia Monime (C./.L. 

: vi. 10231, 10247 ; Wil. 311, 318). Of a peculiar description is tlie 
pactum pduciae, found in Spam, engraved on a bronze tablet, and 
belonging, in all probability, to the ist century (C./.L. ii. 5042), 
which seems to be a formulary. Other documents relating to private 
affairs exist in their original form, written on tahellae ceratae. Those 
found together in a mining district of Dacia have been arranged and 
explained by Mommsen and Zangemeister (C./.L. iii. 291 .sq., with 
facsimiles) ; those found at Pompeii in 1875, containing receipts of 
the banker L. Caecilius Jucundus, have been published in C./.L. iv. 
suppl.). These documents are written in cursive letters ; and so 
mostly, too, are some other curious private monuments, belonging 
partly to the sacred inscriptions— the defixiones (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 
69), imprecations directed against persons su.spected of theft or other 
offences, who, according to a very ancient superstition, were in this 
way believed to be delivered to punishment through tlie god to whom 
the defixto was directed. The numerous Greek and L^tin (and even 
Oscan) examples of this usage have been brought together by 
Audolient, Dcpxionum tahellae quotquot innotuerunt tarn xn Graects 
Orientis quam in totius Occidentis partihus praeter Aiticas (Paris, 1904) ; 
compare C.I.L. i. 8x8-820, C.I.L. vii. 140). Only a few of them are 
incised on stone (as that to the Dea Ataecina from Spain, C./.L. ii. 
462) ; for the most part they are written, in cursive letters, or in 
very debased capitals, on small bronze or lead tablets (.so C./.L. i. 
818, 819; Henz. 6114, 6115: Wfl. 2747, 2748), to be laid in the 
tombs of the " defixi," or deposited in the sanctuaries of some 
divinity. 

7. Many of the private documents just alluded to have not a 
monumental character similar to that of the other inscriptions m 
the wider sen.se of the word, as they are written on materials not 
very durable, such as wood and lead — in the majority of cases, in 
cursive characters ; but, nevertheless, they cannot be classed as 
literature. As a last species, therefore, of xnstrumenta, there remain 
some documents, public and private, which similarly lack the strict 
monumental character, but still are to be reckoned among inscrip- 
tions. These are the inscriptions painted or scratched {graffiti) on 
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form of what is known as the tritubcrcular sectorial type. There is 
no caecum. ~ 

'rhe first repre.sentatives of this group are the moles, or Talptdae, 
in which the lower ends of the tibia and fibula are united (fig. 3, 
t, fb), there is a descent of the testes, the tympanum forms 
Mofe». bladder-like bulla, the zygomatic, or cheek-arch, 

although slender, is complete, there is no pelvic symphysis, the upper 
molars are five-cusped, and the first upper incisor is simple, and the 
lower vertical. In habits the majority of the family are burrowing, 
but a few are aquatic ; and all feed on animal substances. The 
distribution is limited to the temperate regions of Europe, Asia and 
North America. 

Throughout the family the eyes are minute, and in some species 
arc covered with skin ; the ears are short and hidden in the fur ; 
and the fore-limbs are generally more or less modified for digging. 

The true moles of the genus Talpa are the typical representatives 
of the first subfamily, or Talpinac, in which the clavicle {fig. 3, cl.) 
and humerus (A) are very short and broad, while there is an addi- 
tional sickle-like bone {fc) on the inner .side of the fore-foot. In 
Talpa itself the first upper incisor is but little larger than the second, 

the fore-foot is very broad, and the dental formula is /. 1{, c . — 

I or o 

p. j{, }, or t, m. There are about a dozen species, all confined to 



the Old World. The variation in the dental formula of some of the 
best known of these is as follows : — 

*’• h P‘ -1. w. X 2 (T. wogura, rohusla). 

*• ii P‘ ii n 2 (T. europaea^ (area, romana, longtro- 

stris, murura), 

*• P' |i tf 2 (T. leucura leptura). 

*• i. P- H ^ 2 (7 iftn<irhata) 

Except in r. euYOpaea, the eyes are covered by a membrane. In 
T. micrura the short tail is concealed by the fur. T. europaea 
extends from England to Japan. 

T. caeca and T. romana are found south of the Alps, the remaining 
species arc all Asiatic, two only — T. micriira and T. leucura — 
occurring south of the Himalaya. 

The genus may be .split up into subgenera corresponding with the 
above table ; these subdivisions being sometimes accorded full 
generic rank. For instance the Japanese T. wogura and the Siberian 
T. robusta are often referrtd to under the ill-sounding titles of 
Mogera wogura and il/. robusta. 

Referring more fully to the European si)ecies, it may be mentioned 
that the mole exhibits in its organization perfect adaptation to its 
mode of life. In the structure of the skeleton striking departures 
from the typical mammalian forms are noticeable. The first sternal 
bone is so much produced as to extend forward as far as a vertical 
line from the second cervical vertebra, carrying with it the very short 
almost, (juadratc clavicles, which are articulated with its anterior 
extremity and externally with the humeri, being also connected 
ligamentously with the scapula. The fore-limbs are thus brought 
opposite the sides of the neck, and from this po.sition a threefold 
advantage is derived : — in the first place, as this is the narrowest 
part of the body, they add little to the width, which, if increased, 
would lessen the power of movement in a confined space ; secondly, 
this position allows of a longer fore-limb than would otherwise be 


possible, and so mcreases its lever power ; and, thirdly, although the 
entire limb is relatively short, its anterior position enables the 
animal, when burrowing, to thrust the claws so far forward as to be 
in a line with the end of 
tlie muzzle, the import- 
ance of which is evident. 

Posteriorly, wc find the 
hind-limbs removed out of 
the way by approximation 
of the hip-joints to the 
centre line of the body. 

This is effected by inward 
curvature of the innomi- 
nate bones at the aceta- 
bulum to such an extent 
that they almost meet in 
the centre, while the pubic 
bones are widely separated 
behind. The shortness of 
the fore-limb is due to the 
humerus, which, like the 
clavicle, is so reduced in 
length as to present the 
appearance of a flattened 
X-shaped bone, with 
prominent ridges and deep 
depressions for the attach- 
ments of powerful muscles. 

Its upper extremity pre- 
sents two rounded promin- 
ences; the smaller, the true 
head of the bone, articu- 
lates a*, usual with the 
.scapula ; the larger, which 
is the external tuberosity 
rounded off, forms a sepa- 
rate joint with the end of 
the clavicle. This doul)]e 
articulation gives the 
rigidity necessary to suj)- 
port the great lateral 
pressure* sustained by the 
fore - limb in excavating 
The bones of the fore-leg 
are normal, but those of 
the fore-foot are flattened 

and laterally expanded. Fig. 3. — Skeleton of Mok- [Talpa 
The great width of the europaea) x j- (lower jaw removed to 
fore-foot is also partly due show base of skull). 

Calcanoum. 

Clavicular articulation ol the 
humerus. 

Clavicle. 

External condyle of humerus, 
Femur. 

Fibula . 

Falciform bone (radial sesamoid). 
Humerus. 

Internal condyle of humerus. 

Left iliac bone. 

Ramus of the ilium and pubis. 
I.schium. 

Ridge of insertion of latissimu.s 
dor.si mu.scle. 

Lesser trochanter. 

Manubrium sterni. 

Fourth h>q)apophysial 
ossicle. 

Olecranon. 

Pubic bone widely 
from that of the opposite ride. 
Patella. 

Ridge lor insertion of pectoralis 
major muscle. 

Pectineal eminence. 

Radius. 

First rib. 

Plantar sesamoid ossicle corre- 
sponding to the radial sesamoid 
(os falciform) in the manus. 
Scapula. 

Scapular articulation of the 
humerus 
Tibia. 

Ulna. 



to the presence of a peculiar 
bone on the inner side of 
the palm and articulating 
with the wrist. 

The muscles acting on 
these modified limbs are 
homologous with those of 
cursorial insectivora, differ- 
ing only ill their relative 
development. The tendon 
of the biceps traverses a 
long bony tunnel, formed 
by the exjian.sion of the 
margin of tlie bicipital 
groove for the insertion 
of the jiectoralis major 
muscle; the anterior 
division of the latter 
muscle is unconnected with 
the sternum, extending 
across as a band between 
the humeri, and co-ordi- ‘ * 
nating the motions of the 

p.m, 


c.h, 

cl, 

ex, 

/, 

A, 

i.c, 

Py 

IS, 
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m, 
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foi'c-hmbs. The teres major 
and latissimus dor.si 
muscles are of immense 
size, inserted into the 
prominent ridge below the 
pectoral attachment, and 
are the principal agents in 
the excavating action of 
the limb. The cervical 
muscles connecting the 
slender scapulae, and 
through them the fore- 
limbs, with the centre line of 
the neck and with the occi- 
put are large, and the ligamentum nuchac between them is ossified. 
The latter condition appears to be due to the prolongation forwards 
of the sternum, preventing flexion of the head downwaicb. ; and, 
accordingly, the normal office of the ligament being lost, it ossifies. 


sc, 

s. fi, 

t, 
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preserved in divers copies more or less complete, in Latin and Greek 
(C./.L. iii. 8oi sq. ; compare Ephe.m, epigr. iv. i8o, and, as similar 
monuments, the lex portus of Cirta, of a.d. 202 Wil. 2738, and the 
fragment of a regulation for the importation of wines into Rome, 
Henz. 5089, Wil, 2739) ; and some of the age of Constantine, as that 
relating to Hispellum in Umbria (Henz. 5580 ; Wil. 2843), that of 
Julian found at Amorgos (C./.L. iii, 459 ; Henz. 6431), and some 
others, of which copies exist also in the juridical collections. Of two 
imperial rescripts of a still later age a.d, 413, fragments of the 
originals, written on papyri, have been found in Egypt (see Mommsen 
and Jaffe, Jahrhuch des gemetnen deutschen Rechts, voL vi., 1861, p. 398; 
Hand, Corpus p. 281). Imperial decrees, granting divers 

privileges to soldiers, are the diplomata mihtaria also, mentioned 
above, incised on two combined bronze tablets in the form of 
diptycha (L. Renier, " Recueil dc diplomes militaircs " ; C.I.L. iii. 
842 sqq., 1955 sqq. ; Wil. 2862-2869), belonging to nearly all emperors 
from Claudius down to Diocletian. Though not a decree, yet as a 
publication going back directly to the emperor, and as being pre- 
served in the monumental form, the speech of the emperor Claudius, 
delivered in the senate, relating to the Roman citizenship of the 
Gauls, of which Tacitus gives an abstract {Ann. xi, 23), ought also to 
be mentioned here ; it was engraved on large bronze slabs by the 
public authority of Lugudunum (Lyons), where a large fragment of 
it is still preserved (Boissieu, Inscriptions antiques de Lyon, p. 132 
sq.). Another sort of decrees, relating to a great variety of subjects, 
has to be mentioned, emanating, not directly from the emperors, but 
from their functionaries. Such are the decree of the proconsul L. 
Helvius Agrippa, of the year a.d. 68, on the boundaries of some 
tribes on the island of Sardinia (C./.L. x. 7852 ; Wil. 872 ; that 

of the prefect of Egypt, Tiberius Julius Alexander, written in Greek, 
of the same year (C. /. Graec. 4957) ; that of C. Helvidius Priscus, 
on a similar question relating to Histonium, belonging perhaps to the 
end of the 1st century (Wil. 873) ; that of the legate of Trajan, C. 
Avidius Nigrinus, found at Delphi, in Greek and Latin (C./.L. iii. 
567 ; Orel. 3G71 ; Wil. 874) ; a re.script of Claudius Quartinus, 
perhaps ihe imperial legate of the Tarraconensis, of the year a.d. 119, 
found at Pampluna (C./.L. ii. 2959 ; Orel. 4032) ; the epistle of the 
praefccti praetorio to the rnagistrates of Saepmum, of about a.d. 166- 
169 (< ./.L. ix. 2438 ; Wii 2841) ; the decree of L. Novius Rufus, 
and her legate of the Tarraconensis, who ex tilia recitavit, of a.d. 193 
{C.J.L. ii. 4125; Orel. 897; Wil, 876); the sentence of Alfenius 
Senecio, then subprefect of the classis practoria Misenensis, belonging 
to the beginning of the 3rd century, formerly existing at Naples 
(C./ L. X. 3334) ; and some others of the 4th and 5th centuric.s, not 
requiring specific mention here. Quite a collection of epistles of high 
Roman functionaries is found in tlio celebrated inscription of Thorigny 
(Mommsen, Berichte der sachs. CcscUschaft der Wissenschaften, 1852, 
235 sq.). Tlie letter of a provincial functionary, a priest of Gallia 
Narbonensis, to the fahri suhaediani of Narbonne, of the year 149, 
may also be mentioned (Henz. 7215 ; Wil. 696^1). To these must be 
added the tabulae alimentariae, relating to the well-known provision 
made by Trajan for the relief of distress among his subjects, such as 
that of the Ligures Baebiani (C./.L ix, 1455 ; Wii. 2844) and that 
of Veleia near I’arma (Wil. 2845) ; while evidence of similar institu- 
tions is furnished by inscriptions at Tarracina, at Sicca in Africa, and 
at Hi.spalis in Spain (Wil. 2846-2848 ; C./.L. ii. 1174). At the close 
of Ihi.s long list of official documents may be mentioned the 
libellus of the procurator operum pubhcoruni a columna divt Marci 
of the year 193 {C.I.L. vi. 1585 ; Orel. 39 ; Wil. 2840) and the 
xnterlocutiones of the praefecti vigilum on a lawsuit of the fullones 
of Rome, of a.d. 244, inscribed on an altar of Hercules {C.I.L, vi. 
266; Wil. 100). These documents form a most instructive class 
of instrumenta. 

3. Many documents, as may be supposed, were connected with 
religious worship, public and private. The oldest lex templi, which 
continued in force until a comparatively late period, was the regu- 
lation given by Servius Tullius to the temple of Diana on the 
Aventine, after the conclusion of the federal pact with the I^tini, 
noticed above. Mention is made of tliis ancient law as still in force 
in two later documents of a similar character, viz. the dedication of 
an altar to Augustus by the plebs of Narbo in southern France, 
of A.D. 764, but existing only, at Narbonne, in a copy, made perhaps 
in the 2nd century (C./.L. xii. 4333 ; Orel. 2489 ; Wil. 104), and 
that of an altar of J upiter, dedicated at Salonae in Dalmatia in a.d. 
137, still existing iii part at Padua (C./.L. iii. 1933 ; Orel. 2490 ; Wil. 
163). Another lex fani still existing is that of a temple of Jupiter 
Liber at Furfo, a vicus of southern Italy, of the year 6g6 (58 u.c.), 
but copied, m vernacular language, from an older original (C./.L. 
i. 603 ; Orel. 2488 ; Wil. 105 ; compare Jordan in Hermes, vol. vii., 
1^72, pp. 201 sq ). The lists of objects belonging to some .sanctuaries 
or to the ornaments of statues are curious, such as those of the 
Diana Nemorensis at Nemi (Henz. Hermes, vol. vi,, 1871, pp. 8 sq.), 
and of a statue of Isis in Spain (Hiibner, Hermes, vol. i., 1860, pp. 345 
sq. ; compare C.I.L. ii. 2060, 3386, Orel. 2510, Wil, 210), and two 
synopses from a temi)le at Cirta in Africa (Wil. 2736, 2737). The 
sortes given by divinities may also be mentioned (see C.I.L, i. 267 
sq. ; Wil. 2822). To a temple also, though in itself of a secular 
character, belonged a monument of the highest historical import- 
ance, viz. the Index rerum a sc gestarum, incised on bronze slabs, 
copies of which Augustus ordered to be placed, in Latin and Greek, 
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where requmed, in the numerous Augustea erected to himself in 
company with the Dea Roma. This is known as the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, because it is at Angora in Asia Minor that the best 
preserved copy of it, in Greek and Latin, exists ; but fragments 
remain of other copies from other localities (see C./.L. iii. 779 sq. 
and the special editions of Mommsen, Berlin, 1865, and Ber^] 
Gottingen, 1873). Among the inscriptions relating to sacred budd- 
ings must also be reckoned the numerous fragments of Roman 
calendars, or fasti anni Juliani, found at Rome and other places, 
which have been arranged and fully explained by Mommsen {C.I.L. 
L, and cd., part ii. ; compare for those found in Rome, C.I.L. vi. 
2294-2306). Local, provincial or municipal ^a/<fndaria have likewise 
^en found (as the feriale Cumanum, C.I.L. i. part ii. p. 229, and the 
Capuanum, C.I.L. x. 3792. Many other large monumental in- 
scriptions bear some relation, more or less strict, to sacred or public 
buildings. Along with the official calendar exhibited on the walls 
of the residence of the pontifex maximus, the list of the eponymous 
magistrates, inscribed by the order of .Augustus on large marble 
slabs^ was publicly shown— the fasti consulares, the reconstruction 
and illustration of which formed the life-work of Borghesi. These 
have been collected, down to the death of Augustus, by Henzen, and 
compared with the additional written testimonies, by Mommsen, 
m the Corpus (vol. i., 2nd ed., part ii.), along with the acta trium- 
phorum and other minor fragments of fasti found in various Italian 
communities, while the fasti sacerdotum publicorum populi Romani, 
together with the tabula feriarum Latinarum, are given in the volume 
devoted exclusively to the monuments of Rome (vol. vi. 441 sq. ; 
compare Hermes, vol. v., 1870, p. 379, and Ephem. epigr. ii. 93, 
iii. 74, 205 sq.). Documents of the same kind, as, for example, the 
album ordints Thamugadensis from Africa {C.I.L, viii. 2403, 17903), 
and a considerable mass of military hsts {latercula, of which those 
belonging to the garrison of the metropolis are brought together in 
C.I.L. vi. O51 ^.), are given on many dedicatory and honorary 
monuments, chiefly from Lambaesis in Africa (C./.L. viii.). As 
those documents, though having only a partial claim to be ranked 
with the sacred ones, derive, like many other dedicatory monuments, 
their origin and form from that class, so also the protocols {acta), 
which, from Augustus downwards, seem to have been preserved in the 
case of all important collegia magistratuum, now survive only from 
one of the largest and most distinguished collegia sacerdotum, in the 
acta cqllegii frairum A rvalium, to which Marini first drew the attention 
of cpigraphists ; they form one of the most important masses of 
epigraphic monuments preserved to us in the Latin language (see 
C.I.L. vi. 459 sq., Ephem. epigr. ii. 211 sq , and Henzen’s Acta 
fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 1874). 

6. Another species of instruments is formed by private documents. 
They have been incidentally preserved (inserted, for instance, into 
sepulchral and honorary inscriptions), in the later period not un- 
frequently in monumental form, as the testaments, given partly or 
ill full, mentioned above (viz. that of Dasumius and the Gaul, C.I.L. 

I vi. 10229, Wil. 314, 315, and some capita testamentorum or codicilli, 
as that of M. Mecomus Leo found at Poetclia — C I L. x. 113, 114; 
Orel. 3677, 3678 ; Wil. 696) , and the donations, such as those of 
1 . Flavius Syntrophus (C./.L. vi. 10239: Wil. 313), of T. Flavius 
Artemidorus (Wil. 310), of Statia Irene and Julia Monime (C./.L. 

: vi. 10231, 10247 ; Wil. 311, 318). Of a peculiar description is tlie 
pactum pduciae, found in Spam, engraved on a bronze tablet, and 
belonging, in all probability, to the ist century (C./.L. ii. 5042), 
which seems to be a formulary. Other documents relating to private 
affairs exist in their original form, written on tahellae ceratae. Those 
found together in a mining district of Dacia have been arranged and 
explained by Mommsen and Zangemeister (C./.L. iii. 291 .sq., with 
facsimiles) ; those found at Pompeii in 1875, containing receipts of 
the banker L. Caecilius Jucundus, have been published in C./.L. iv. 
suppl.). These documents are written in cursive letters ; and so 
mostly, too, are some other curious private monuments, belonging 
partly to the sacred inscriptions— the defixiones (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 
69), imprecations directed against persons su.spected of theft or other 
offences, who, according to a very ancient superstition, were in this 
way believed to be delivered to punishment through tlie god to whom 
the defixto was directed. The numerous Greek and L^tin (and even 
Oscan) examples of this usage have been brought together by 
Audolient, Dcpxionum tahellae quotquot innotuerunt tarn xn Graects 
Orientis quam in totius Occidentis partihus praeter Aiticas (Paris, 1904) ; 
compare C.I.L. i. 8x8-820, C.I.L. vii. 140). Only a few of them are 
incised on stone (as that to the Dea Ataecina from Spain, C./.L. ii. 
462) ; for the most part they are written, in cursive letters, or in 
very debased capitals, on small bronze or lead tablets (.so C./.L. i. 
818, 819; Henz. 6114, 6115: Wfl. 2747, 2748), to be laid in the 
tombs of the " defixi," or deposited in the sanctuaries of some 
divinity. 

7. Many of the private documents just alluded to have not a 
monumental character similar to that of the other inscriptions m 
the wider sen.se of the word, as they are written on materials not 
very durable, such as wood and lead — in the majority of cases, in 
cursive characters ; but, nevertheless, they cannot be classed as 
literature. As a last species, therefore, of xnstrumenta, there remain 
some documents, public and private, which similarly lack the strict 
monumental character, but still are to be reckoned among inscrip- 
tions. These are the inscriptions painted or scratched {graffiti) on 
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organs and the vent, although close together, arc yet distinct. In 
the mubk-shrews (Crocidw^di), on the other hand, a'liich are common 
to Europe, Asia and Atrica, the reproductive organs and the ah- 
meutary canal discharge into a coitunon cloaca, the long tail is 
sparsely covered witli long and short hairs, there arc anal glands 
secreting a strong musky nuid, and the number of upper teeth is lO 
or 18. Diplomcsodon pitlcheMus of the Kirgliiz steppes, has, on the 
other hand, only 14 upper teeth, and is further characterised by the 
mod<‘ralely long tail and the hairy soles of the hind-lecl. Another 
genus is represented by the TiUdan A nuvosofex sqnamtpes, %vliich has 
the same dental formula, but a mole-iike form, rudimentary tail and 
scaly lund-soles. Lastly, we have two Asiatic mountain aquatic 
species, Chimarro^ale htmalayaca of the Himalayas and K&ciog4de 
elegans of Tiliet, wliich have fringed tails like the Luropcan water- 
shrew, and 16 upper teeth the former characterized by the small but 
perfect external eaj’«, and the lattei” (fig. 0) by the absence of the ears 
and presence ol adhesive disks on the feet 

It will be seen that the red- and the while-toothed series have 
parallel representative forms, which may indicate that the division 
of the family into the two groups is one based rather on convenience 
than on essential difterences See Shkew. 

From the shrews, the hedgehogs and gymnuras, or rat-shrews, 
collectively forming the family Ermaceuiae, differ structurally by the 
broader ring made by the tvinpanic, the complete zygomatic arch, 
the five-cusped broad upper molars, and the prebence of a short 



Fiti. 6. — The Tib<'tan Water-shrew {Nertogale elegani>). 


pubic symi^hysis At the present day they are an exelu.'-iv<‘]y Old 
World grou)) 

The typical group, or Eriuaieuuw, is represented only by the 
hedgehogs^ witli the one genus Eriucueus, ca^-ily recognized by their 
spiny coats, and furtlier characterized by the rudimentary 
tail,' the preseuee of vacuities in the palate, and the broad 
pelvis Hedgehogs {Erniuieus) have the dental formula 
, c. p. ni. and are repre.se n ted by over a score of species, 
dLstnbuled thruugliout Europe, Africa and the greater part of Asia, 
but unknown in Madagascar, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, the Malay 
countries, and, of course, Australia. All the species resemble one 
another in the armour of spines covering the u]>per surface and sides 
of the body ; and all possess the power of rolling themselves up into 
the form of a ball protected on all sides by these spines, the skin of the 
back h>eing brought downwards and inw’ards over the head and tail 
so as to include the limbs by the action of special muscles. 

Curiously enough the European hedgehog {E. enropaem) is the most 
aberrant species, differing from all the rest in the pf'culiarly-shapcd 
aiul single-rooted third upper incisor and first prcmolar (fig. 7, A), 
and in its very coarse har.sh fur, Tlie dentition of the long-cared 
Indian E, gravi (fig. 7, B) may, on the other hand, be considered 
characteristic of all the other species, the only important differences 
being found in the variable size and position of the second upper 
premolai, wliiLh is very small, external and deciduous in the Indian 
E. micropus and E. picttis. The former species, limited to South 
India, is further distinguished by the absence of the jugal bone. 
Of African species, E. diadematus, with long frontal spines, is pro- 
bably the commonest, and E albiv>mtris has been made the type of a 
separate genus on account of the total absence of the first front-toe. 


See Hedgehoc.. 

The members of the second subfamily, Gymvurinae, arc more or 
less rat-like animals, confined to the Malay countries, and easily 
distinguished from Uie liedgehogs by the absence of spines 
^ among the fur and the well-developed tail. They also lack 
s rew. vacuities in the palate, and have a long and narrow pelvis. 
The typical re[)rebentative of the family is the greater rat-.shrew, 
or greater gymnura {Gyniuura rafflesi) a creature which may be com- 


pared to a giant shrew, and whose colour is partly black and pardy 
white, although a uniformly pale-coloured race. {G, r. alba) inhabits 
Borneo. In common witli the next genus, it has the full series of 44 
teeth ; and its range extends from Tenasserim and the Malay 
Peninsula to Sumatra and Borneo, the island individuals being staff'd 
to be considerably larger than those from the mainland. In this 
species the length of the tail is about three-fourths that of the head 
and botly ; but in the lesser rat-shrew (Hvloniys suillus), ranging 



Fn. 7 — Fore-part of Skulls of Common Hedgehog {Erittactus 
euYopaeim), A, and Gray's Hedgehog {E. grayi), B, much enlarged, 


from Burma and the Malay Peninsula to Java and Sumatra, the 
former dimension is only about one-sixth of the lattei. In the 
Philippines the group i.s represented by Podogymnura truei, dis- 
tinguished from the other genera by the great elongation of the hirid- 
lool, the tail being likewise long. There are only three pairs of pre- 
molars in each jaw. 

In the remaining families of the Insectivora the tibia and fibula 
may be either separated or imited at the lower end ; there is no 
(k'seent of the testes, except in Solenodon ; a short tnaecti- 
symphysis is formed ^ the junction of the pubic epi- yorouB' 

lihy&es ; and the upper molars are generally small, and otter. 

triangular, with three cusps arranged in a V. The fir.st 
family, Poiamogalidae, is represented by the otier-like Pvtamogale 
veloA of the rivers of West Africa (fig. 8), distinguished from all other 



Pig. 8.— The Insectivorous Otter [rcytanwgale velo,\). v \ 


members of the order by the al>sence of clavicles. The tibia and 
fibula are united infcriorly, the skull has a ring-like tympanic, no 
zygomatic arch, and the upper molars arc of the tuberculo-sectorial 
type, with broader crowns than in the following families. ^ 1 he dental 
formula is f 1{, r p -il, L total 40, This animal inhabits the 
banks of streams in west equatorial Africa, and its whole structure 
indicates an aquatic life. Tt is nearly 2 ft. in length, the tail measur- 
ing about half. The long cylindrical body is continued imin- 
terruptedly into the thick laterally compre.ssed tail, the legs are very 
short, and the toes are not webbed, progres.sion through the water 
depending wholly on the action of the powerful tail, while the limbs 
are folded inwards and backwards. The muzzle is broad and flat, 
and the nostrils are protected by valves. The fur is dark brown 
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preserved in divers copies more or less complete, in Latin and Greek 
(C./.L. iii. 8oi sq. ; compare Ephe.m, epigr. iv. i8o, and, as similar 
monuments, the lex portus of Cirta, of a.d. 202 Wil. 2738, and the 
fragment of a regulation for the importation of wines into Rome, 
Henz. 5089, Wil, 2739) ; and some of the age of Constantine, as that 
relating to Hispellum in Umbria (Henz. 5580 ; Wil. 2843), that of 
Julian found at Amorgos (C./.L. iii, 459 ; Henz. 6431), and some 
others, of which copies exist also in the juridical collections. Of two 
imperial rescripts of a still later age a.d, 413, fragments of the 
originals, written on papyri, have been found in Egypt (see Mommsen 
and Jaffe, Jahrhuch des gemetnen deutschen Rechts, voL vi., 1861, p. 398; 
Hand, Corpus p. 281). Imperial decrees, granting divers 

privileges to soldiers, are the diplomata mihtaria also, mentioned 
above, incised on two combined bronze tablets in the form of 
diptycha (L. Renier, " Recueil dc diplomes militaircs " ; C.I.L. iii. 
842 sqq., 1955 sqq. ; Wil. 2862-2869), belonging to nearly all emperors 
from Claudius down to Diocletian. Though not a decree, yet as a 
publication going back directly to the emperor, and as being pre- 
served in the monumental form, the speech of the emperor Claudius, 
delivered in the senate, relating to the Roman citizenship of the 
Gauls, of which Tacitus gives an abstract {Ann. xi, 23), ought also to 
be mentioned here ; it was engraved on large bronze slabs by the 
public authority of Lugudunum (Lyons), where a large fragment of 
it is still preserved (Boissieu, Inscriptions antiques de Lyon, p. 132 
sq.). Another sort of decrees, relating to a great variety of subjects, 
has to be mentioned, emanating, not directly from the emperors, but 
from their functionaries. Such are the decree of the proconsul L. 
Helvius Agrippa, of the year a.d. 68, on the boundaries of some 
tribes on the island of Sardinia (C./.L. x. 7852 ; Wil. 872 ; that 

of the prefect of Egypt, Tiberius Julius Alexander, written in Greek, 
of the same year (C. /. Graec. 4957) ; that of C. Helvidius Priscus, 
on a similar question relating to Histonium, belonging perhaps to the 
end of the 1st century (Wil. 873) ; that of the legate of Trajan, C. 
Avidius Nigrinus, found at Delphi, in Greek and Latin (C./.L. iii. 
567 ; Orel. 3G71 ; Wil. 874) ; a re.script of Claudius Quartinus, 
perhaps ihe imperial legate of the Tarraconensis, of the year a.d. 119, 
found at Pampluna (C./.L. ii. 2959 ; Orel. 4032) ; the epistle of the 
praefccti praetorio to the rnagistrates of Saepmum, of about a.d. 166- 
169 (< ./.L. ix. 2438 ; Wii 2841) ; the decree of L. Novius Rufus, 
and her legate of the Tarraconensis, who ex tilia recitavit, of a.d. 193 
{C.J.L. ii. 4125; Orel. 897; Wil, 876); the sentence of Alfenius 
Senecio, then subprefect of the classis practoria Misenensis, belonging 
to the beginning of the 3rd century, formerly existing at Naples 
(C./ L. X. 3334) ; and some others of the 4th and 5th centuric.s, not 
requiring specific mention here. Quite a collection of epistles of high 
Roman functionaries is found in tlio celebrated inscription of Thorigny 
(Mommsen, Berichte der sachs. CcscUschaft der Wissenschaften, 1852, 
235 sq.). Tlie letter of a provincial functionary, a priest of Gallia 
Narbonensis, to the fahri suhaediani of Narbonne, of the year 149, 
may also be mentioned (Henz. 7215 ; Wil. 696^1). To these must be 
added the tabulae alimentariae, relating to the well-known provision 
made by Trajan for the relief of distress among his subjects, such as 
that of the Ligures Baebiani (C./.L ix, 1455 ; Wii. 2844) and that 
of Veleia near I’arma (Wil. 2845) ; while evidence of similar institu- 
tions is furnished by inscriptions at Tarracina, at Sicca in Africa, and 
at Hi.spalis in Spain (Wil. 2846-2848 ; C./.L. ii. 1174). At the close 
of Ihi.s long list of official documents may be mentioned the 
libellus of the procurator operum pubhcoruni a columna divt Marci 
of the year 193 {C.I.L. vi. 1585 ; Orel. 39 ; Wil. 2840) and the 
xnterlocutiones of the praefecti vigilum on a lawsuit of the fullones 
of Rome, of a.d. 244, inscribed on an altar of Hercules {C.I.L, vi. 
266; Wil. 100). These documents form a most instructive class 
of instrumenta. 

3. Many documents, as may be supposed, were connected with 
religious worship, public and private. The oldest lex templi, which 
continued in force until a comparatively late period, was the regu- 
lation given by Servius Tullius to the temple of Diana on the 
Aventine, after the conclusion of the federal pact with the I^tini, 
noticed above. Mention is made of tliis ancient law as still in force 
in two later documents of a similar character, viz. the dedication of 
an altar to Augustus by the plebs of Narbo in southern France, 
of A.D. 764, but existing only, at Narbonne, in a copy, made perhaps 
in the 2nd century (C./.L. xii. 4333 ; Orel. 2489 ; Wil. 104), and 
that of an altar of J upiter, dedicated at Salonae in Dalmatia in a.d. 
137, still existing iii part at Padua (C./.L. iii. 1933 ; Orel. 2490 ; Wil. 
163). Another lex fani still existing is that of a temple of Jupiter 
Liber at Furfo, a vicus of southern Italy, of the year 6g6 (58 u.c.), 
but copied, m vernacular language, from an older original (C./.L. 
i. 603 ; Orel. 2488 ; Wil. 105 ; compare Jordan in Hermes, vol. vii., 
1^72, pp. 201 sq ). The lists of objects belonging to some .sanctuaries 
or to the ornaments of statues are curious, such as those of the 
Diana Nemorensis at Nemi (Henz. Hermes, vol. vi,, 1871, pp. 8 sq.), 
and of a statue of Isis in Spain (Hiibner, Hermes, vol. i., 1860, pp. 345 
sq. ; compare C.I.L. ii. 2060, 3386, Orel. 2510, Wil, 210), and two 
synopses from a temi)le at Cirta in Africa (Wil. 2736, 2737). The 
sortes given by divinities may also be mentioned (see C.I.L, i. 267 
sq. ; Wil. 2822). To a temple also, though in itself of a secular 
character, belonged a monument of the highest historical import- 
ance, viz. the Index rerum a sc gestarum, incised on bronze slabs, 
copies of which Augustus ordered to be placed, in Latin and Greek, 
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where requmed, in the numerous Augustea erected to himself in 
company with the Dea Roma. This is known as the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, because it is at Angora in Asia Minor that the best 
preserved copy of it, in Greek and Latin, exists ; but fragments 
remain of other copies from other localities (see C./.L. iii. 779 sq. 
and the special editions of Mommsen, Berlin, 1865, and Ber^] 
Gottingen, 1873). Among the inscriptions relating to sacred budd- 
ings must also be reckoned the numerous fragments of Roman 
calendars, or fasti anni Juliani, found at Rome and other places, 
which have been arranged and fully explained by Mommsen {C.I.L. 
L, and cd., part ii. ; compare for those found in Rome, C.I.L. vi. 
2294-2306). Local, provincial or municipal ^a/<fndaria have likewise 
^en found (as the feriale Cumanum, C.I.L. i. part ii. p. 229, and the 
Capuanum, C.I.L. x. 3792. Many other large monumental in- 
scriptions bear some relation, more or less strict, to sacred or public 
buildings. Along with the official calendar exhibited on the walls 
of the residence of the pontifex maximus, the list of the eponymous 
magistrates, inscribed by the order of .Augustus on large marble 
slabs^ was publicly shown— the fasti consulares, the reconstruction 
and illustration of which formed the life-work of Borghesi. These 
have been collected, down to the death of Augustus, by Henzen, and 
compared with the additional written testimonies, by Mommsen, 
m the Corpus (vol. i., 2nd ed., part ii.), along with the acta trium- 
phorum and other minor fragments of fasti found in various Italian 
communities, while the fasti sacerdotum publicorum populi Romani, 
together with the tabula feriarum Latinarum, are given in the volume 
devoted exclusively to the monuments of Rome (vol. vi. 441 sq. ; 
compare Hermes, vol. v., 1870, p. 379, and Ephem. epigr. ii. 93, 
iii. 74, 205 sq.). Documents of the same kind, as, for example, the 
album ordints Thamugadensis from Africa {C.I.L, viii. 2403, 17903), 
and a considerable mass of military hsts {latercula, of which those 
belonging to the garrison of the metropolis are brought together in 
C.I.L. vi. O51 ^.), are given on many dedicatory and honorary 
monuments, chiefly from Lambaesis in Africa (C./.L. viii.). As 
those documents, though having only a partial claim to be ranked 
with the sacred ones, derive, like many other dedicatory monuments, 
their origin and form from that class, so also the protocols {acta), 
which, from Augustus downwards, seem to have been preserved in the 
case of all important collegia magistratuum, now survive only from 
one of the largest and most distinguished collegia sacerdotum, in the 
acta cqllegii frairum A rvalium, to which Marini first drew the attention 
of cpigraphists ; they form one of the most important masses of 
epigraphic monuments preserved to us in the Latin language (see 
C.I.L. vi. 459 sq., Ephem. epigr. ii. 211 sq , and Henzen’s Acta 
fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 1874). 

6. Another species of instruments is formed by private documents. 
They have been incidentally preserved (inserted, for instance, into 
sepulchral and honorary inscriptions), in the later period not un- 
frequently in monumental form, as the testaments, given partly or 
ill full, mentioned above (viz. that of Dasumius and the Gaul, C.I.L. 

I vi. 10229, Wil. 314, 315, and some capita testamentorum or codicilli, 
as that of M. Mecomus Leo found at Poetclia — C I L. x. 113, 114; 
Orel. 3677, 3678 ; Wil. 696) , and the donations, such as those of 
1 . Flavius Syntrophus (C./.L. vi. 10239: Wil. 313), of T. Flavius 
Artemidorus (Wil. 310), of Statia Irene and Julia Monime (C./.L. 

: vi. 10231, 10247 ; Wil. 311, 318). Of a peculiar description is tlie 
pactum pduciae, found in Spam, engraved on a bronze tablet, and 
belonging, in all probability, to the ist century (C./.L. ii. 5042), 
which seems to be a formulary. Other documents relating to private 
affairs exist in their original form, written on tahellae ceratae. Those 
found together in a mining district of Dacia have been arranged and 
explained by Mommsen and Zangemeister (C./.L. iii. 291 .sq., with 
facsimiles) ; those found at Pompeii in 1875, containing receipts of 
the banker L. Caecilius Jucundus, have been published in C./.L. iv. 
suppl.). These documents are written in cursive letters ; and so 
mostly, too, are some other curious private monuments, belonging 
partly to the sacred inscriptions— the defixiones (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 
69), imprecations directed against persons su.spected of theft or other 
offences, who, according to a very ancient superstition, were in this 
way believed to be delivered to punishment through tlie god to whom 
the defixto was directed. The numerous Greek and L^tin (and even 
Oscan) examples of this usage have been brought together by 
Audolient, Dcpxionum tahellae quotquot innotuerunt tarn xn Graects 
Orientis quam in totius Occidentis partihus praeter Aiticas (Paris, 1904) ; 
compare C.I.L. i. 8x8-820, C.I.L. vii. 140). Only a few of them are 
incised on stone (as that to the Dea Ataecina from Spain, C./.L. ii. 
462) ; for the most part they are written, in cursive letters, or in 
very debased capitals, on small bronze or lead tablets (.so C./.L. i. 
818, 819; Henz. 6114, 6115: Wfl. 2747, 2748), to be laid in the 
tombs of the " defixi," or deposited in the sanctuaries of some 
divinity. 

7. Many of the private documents just alluded to have not a 
monumental character similar to that of the other inscriptions m 
the wider sen.se of the word, as they are written on materials not 
very durable, such as wood and lead — in the majority of cases, in 
cursive characters ; but, nevertheless, they cannot be classed as 
literature. As a last species, therefore, of xnstrumenta, there remain 
some documents, public and private, which similarly lack the strict 
monumental character, but still are to be reckoned among inscrip- 
tions. These are the inscriptions painted or scratched {graffiti) on 
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in lht‘ fashion of the mole, but it is interesting to note that the 
.skeleton is moflified for the same purpose in a manner quite difierent 
from that obtaining in the latter animal. These animals derive their 
name from the metallic iridescence of the fur of most of the species, 
fn the more ty])ical species the dental formula is the same as in 
Murogale, that is to say, there are 40 teeth. In other species, which 
it has been proposed to separate as Amblysotnus, there are, however, 
only 36 teeth, owing to the absence of the last pair of molars. The 
grou]) IS evidently nearly related to the Centetidae — ^most nearly 
j>crhaps to the Oryzonctivac. 

I'osiil InsecMvora. 

borne years ago Dr F, Ameghino, of Buenos Aires, described from 
the Tertiary formation of Santa Cruz, in Patagonia, the remains of an 
iiisectiv'ore under the name of Necrolestes. The occurrence of a 
member of the Insectivora in these beds is remarkable, since this 
group IS represented at the present da)' in South America only by a 
shrew or two which have wandered from the north. Dr Ameghino 
♦ xpressed his belief that the extinct Patagonian in.sectivore was nearly 
related to the golden moles, and although tliis opinion appears to 
have been withdrawn, Professor W. B. Scott states that he is con- 
vinced of the close affinity existing between Necrolestes and Chryso- 
i,hloris. Although this view may not be accepted, it must be re- 
membered that it rejiresents the opinion of a j^alaeontologist who 
has had bettt‘r opportunities than most of his fellow -workers of 
forming a trustworthy judgment. So convinced is Dr Scott of the 
closeness of the relationship between Necrolestes and the golden 
moles that he regards it as rendering probable the former existence of 
a direct land-connexion between Africa and South America. There 
is no reason, he says, to suppose that the track of migration could 
have been by W'ay of Europe and North America, for no trace of the 
group has been found anywhere north of the equator. This suppo.sed 
connexion between Africa and South America in Tertiary times has 
often been suggested, and is supported by many independent lines 
of evidence ; and the presumed affinity between the two mammals 
here reierred to adds to the weight of such evidence. 

I'he discovery in the Oligocene Tertiary deposits of Dakota of the 
ri'iiuiins of a species of hedgehog is a fact of great interest, for the 
lieclgrhog-tnbc {Lntiaceidae) is at the jiresent day an exclusively 
(^Id Woild group. The discovery of the fo.s.sil American .siiecies, 
which has bini niach' the type of a new' genus under the name of 
Prothe)! i, ser\es to strengthen the view' that the northern countries 
of the Western and Eastern hemisplieres lorm a single zoological 
region ; and that lormerly there was cumjiaratively free communica- 
tion bet\seen thorn in the neighbourhood of Bering Sea, under 
climatic conditions winch permitted of temperate forms passing from 
one continent to the other. As might have been cxjjccted, remains 
ol hedgeliog-like mammals have been obtained in the Tertiary 
c]epo.sits ol Eurojio. Among these, Palacoerinaceus^ from the Upjicr 
Oligocene ol I'rance, .seems scarcely separable from the existing 
genus. .\i'trog\ninurus {K eurogymnurus) from the Low'er Oligocene’ 
ol the same country, appeals to be allied to Hylomvs, which is itsell 
the most generalised ol tlie Jamily , .so that the extinct genus, of which 
( a/iiAothcnuw is a .synonym, may rcjue.scnt the ancestral type ol the 
I’.nnucctdcic. The genus Galeri.v^ or Lunlha}K)tiivnH}n, of the Oligocene, 
i\hich has the typical series ol teeth, a bony ring round the orbit, 
and conjoint tiliia and fibula, has been regarcied as repre.senting the 
Tupaiidac and Macvoscehdidae , but is more probably referable to 
the hnnaicidac, being ajiparently akin to Ovnniura The moles an* 
rejiresented in the French Oligocene by Am f^hidocotheriunt and in the 
Miocene by Ta/pa, vnIiiIc in tlie North Aiiiencaii early 'i'ertiary w'e 
lun'c the primitive 7 alfm'us. Shrews are also known irom the Low'cr 
Oligocene upw'ards both m the eastern and western hemis})heres. 
01 the ]..ow'er Eocene AdapisorcA , w ith the tyjhcal 22 lower teeth, 
Ariapi^nritu/ui> and Orthaspidothcrnm, all from France, the affinities 
arc quite uncertain Tlie American Oligocene Lepiutis, W'itli 2 , 
c. \ , p 4, m 3 in the upper jaw', and Irtopr, with t. c. j, p. T jl, 
may be insectivorous mammals, with alhnitics to the creodoiit 
1 arni\ ora. It is, indeed, probable tlial not only is there a relationshij) 
between tlie Creodonta and the ln.sectivora, but also one between 
whe latter and the Marsujnalia, .so that the marked similarity betw'een 
the cheeU-teelli of the in.sectivorous Chrysochloris and the Marsupial 
Notnryctes may be due to genetic relationshiji. That the bats and the 
fl>'ing-lemur are de.scendants of the ln.sectivora cannot be doubted. 

Bibmography. — G. E. Dobson, Monograph of the ln.sectivora " 
(London, 18^3-1890) ; W’. Leche, “ Zur Morphologic des Zalin- 

.'-ystems der Insectivoren," Anatom, Anzeiger (xiii. i and 514, 1897) ; 
C. J. Forsyth-Major, " Diagnoses of New Mammals from Mada- 
ga.scar,” Ann. MapNat.Hisi. ser. 6. vol. xviii. pp. 318 and 461 (iSgO) ; 
A A. Mearns, ‘'Descriptions of New Mammals from the Philippine 
Islands," Proc, U .S, Museum (xxviii, 425, 1905). (K. L.*) 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Insectivorous or, as they are 
.sometimes more correctly termed, carnivorous plants are, like 
the parasites, the climbers, or the succulents, a physiological 
assemblage belonging to a number of distinct natural orders. 
Th(‘y agree in the extraordinary' habit of adding to the supplies 
of nitrogenous material afforded them in common with other 


plants by the soil and atmosphere, by the capture and consump- 
tion of insects and other small animals. The curious and varied 
mechanical arrangements by which these supplies of animal 
food are obtained and utilized arc described under the headings 
of the more important plants. 

The best known and most important order of insectivorous 
plants — Droseraceae— includes six genera: Byblis, Rortdula, 
Drosera, Drosophyllum, Aldrovanda and Dionaca, of which the last 
three are monotypic, Ac. include only one species. The Sarracenia- 
ceae contain the genera Sarracenia, Darlmgtonia , Beliamphora, 
while the true pitcher plants or Nepenthaceae consist of the 
single large genus Nepenthes. These three orders are closely 
allied and form the series Sarraccniales of the free-petalled section 
(Choripetalae) of Dicotyledons. The curious pitcher -plant, 
Cephalnius folliculans a separate natural orderCephalo- 
taceae, closely allied to the Saxifragaceae. Finally the genera 
Pmguicula, Vtricularia, Genlisea and Polypompholix belong to 
the gamopetalous order Lentibulariaceae. 

While the large genus Drosera has an all but world-wide distribu- 
tion, its congeners arc restricted to well-defined and usually com- 
jiaratively small areas. Thus Drosophyllum occurs only in Portugal 
and Morocco, Dyblis in tropical Australia, and, although Aldrovanda 
is found m Queensland, in Bengal and in Europe, a wide distribution 
explained by its aquatic habit, Dwnaea is restricted to a few localities 
in North and South Carolina. Cephalotus occurs only near Albany 
in Western Australia, Beliamphora on the Roraima Mountains in 
Venezuela, Darhngtonia on the Sierra Nevada of California, and these 
three genera too are as yet monotypic ; of Sarracenia, how'ever, 
there are seven known species scattered over the eastern states of 
North America. The forty species of Nepenthes are mo.stly natives 
of the hotter parts of the Indian Archipelago, but a few range into 
Ceylon, Bengal, Cochin China, and .some even occur in tropical 
Australia on the one hand, and in the Seydiclles and Madagascar on 
the other Pinguicula is abundant in the north temperate zone, and 
ranges dow'n the Andes as far as Patagonia ; the 250 species of 
Vtricularia are mostly aquatic, and some are found in all save polar 
regions; their unimportant congeners, Genhsca and Poly pom pJioln, 
occur in trojiical America and .south-western Australia respectively, 
It is remarkable that all the insectivorous plants agree in inhabiting 
damj) heaths, bogs, marshes and similar situations where w-atcr is 
abundant, but W'here they are not brought into contact w’lth tlie 
plenteous siijiply of inorganic nitrogenous food as are the roots of 
terrestrial plants 

INSEIN, a town of British India, in the Hanthawadciy district 
of Burma, 10 m. N.W. of Rangoon ; pop. (jqot) 5350. It is an 
important railwiiv renlrc, containing the principal workshops 
of the Burma railway company, also a government engineer 
ing school, a reformatory school and the largest gaol m the 
province. 

INSOMNIA, or deprivation of sleep (Lat. somuus), a common 
and troublesome feature of most illnesses, both ac ute and chronic. 
It may be due to pain, fever or cerebral excitement, as in delirium 
tremnis, or to organic changes in the brain. The treatment, 
when failure to sleep oi'i'urs in connexion with a definite illness, 
is part of the treatment of that illness. But there is a fomi of 
slceplc.ssness not occurring during illness to which the term 
“ insomnia " is commonly and conveniently applied. It must 
not be confounded with occasional wakefulness caused by some 
minor discomfort, such as indigestion, nor with the “ bad 
nights " of the valetudinarian. Real insomnia consists in 
the prolonged inability to obtain sleep sufficient in quantity and 
quality for the maintenance of health. It is a condition of 
modern urban life, and may be regarded as a malady in itself. 
It is a potent factor in causing those nervous breakdowns 
ascribed to “ overwork.” It may occur as a sequel to some 
exhau.sting illness, notably influenza, which affects the nenmis 
system long after convalescence. But it ver}’ often occurs 
without any such cause. Professional and business men arc the 
most frequent sufferers. Insomnia is comparatively rare among 
the poor, who do little or no brain work. It may be brought 
on by some exceptional strain, by long-continued worr\q or b}' 
sheer overwork. The broad pathology is simple enough. It has 
been demonstrated by exact observations that in sleep the 
blood leaves the brain automatically. The function is rhythmical, 
like all the vital functions, and the mechanism by which it is 
carried out is no doubt the vaso-motor system, which controls 
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the contraction and dilation of the blood-vessels. In sleep the I 
vessels in the brain automatically contract, but when the brain is' 
working actively a plentiful supply of blood is required, and the 
vessels are dilated. If the activity is carried to great excess the 
vessels become engorged, the mechanism does not act and sleep 
is banished. In insomnia this condition has become fixed. 

When a breakdown has happened or is pending the only 
treatment is complete rest, combined, if possible, with change of 
air and scene ; but if the mischief has gone far it will take very 
long to repair, and may never be repaired at all. In no matter of 
health is the importance of “ taking it early ” more pronounced. 
Delay is the worst economy. A few days’ holiday at the com- 
mencement of trouble may save months or years of enforced 
idleness. Sea -air sometimes acts like a charm. But if it is 
impossible to give up work and leave worry behind, even for a 
short time, sleep should be carefully wooed by every possible 
means. In the first place, plenty of time should be devoted to 
it, and no chance should be missed. That is to say, the night 
should not be curtailed at either end, and if sleepiness approaches 
in the daytime, as it often does, it should be encouraged. It is 
better to lie still at night and try to sleep than to give way to 
restlessness, and a few minutes snatched in the daytime, when 
somnolence offers the opportunity, has a restorative effect out 
of all proportion to the time occupied, 'then all accidental causes 
of disturbance should be avoided. Lights and sounds should be 
excluded, comfort studied and digestion attended to. Fresh air 
is a great help. As much time should be spent out of doors as 
possible, and exercise, even to the point of fatigue, may be 
found helpful. But this requires watching : in some cases bodily 
exhaustion aggravates the malady. A little food (c.g. a glass ol 
hot milk) immediately before going to bed is useful in inducing 
sleep, and persons who are apt to wake in the night and lie 
awake for hours may obtain relief by the same means. Hypnotic 
drugs, which hav e greatly multiplied of late years, should only 
be taken under medical advice. The real end to aim at is the 
restoration of the natural fundion, and the substitution of 
artificial sleep, which differs in character and effect, tends rather 
to prevent than to promote that end. It is often possible to 
induce sleep by rhythmic breathing. 

INSPIRATION (Lat. inapirarc, breathe upon or into), strictly 
the act of drawing physical breath into the lungs as opposed 
to “ expiration.” Metaphorically the term is u.sed generally 
of analogous mental phenomena ; thus we speak of a sudden 
spontaneous idea as an ” inspiration.” The term is specially 
used in theology for the condition of being directly under divine 
influence, as the equivalent of the Greek f)coT\>iv(TTia (the adjec- 
tive Otojrv€\^ro<i is used of the Holy Scriptures in 2 Timothy 
iii. 16). Similar in meaning is crOova-uia-fio^;, enthusiavsm (from 
h 9 ov{T(d((i) from €V< 9 <os'). Possession by the divine .spirit 
( 7 rv€vfia) was regarded as necessarily accompanied by intense 
stimulation of the emotions. The possibility of a human being 
becoming the habitation and organ of a divinity is generally 
assumed in the lower religions. In the popular n'ligion of China 
some of the priests, the Wu, claim to be able 1.0 take up into their 
body a god or a spirit, and thereby to give oracles. In wild ' 
frenzy they rush about half naked with hair hanging loose, 
wounding themselves with swords, knives, daggers, and uttering 
all kinds of sounds, which arc then interpreted by people who 
claim lo be able to understand such divine speech. The Maoris 
at the initiation of the young men into the tribal mysteries sing 
a song, called ” breath,” to the mystic wind by which they believe 
their god makes his presence known. An Australian woman 
claimed to have heard the descent of the god as a rushing wind. 
In some savage tribes blood is drunk to induce the frenzy of 
inspiration ; music and dancing are widely employed for the same 
purpose. Dionysus, the god of wine in Cireece, was also the god 
of inspiration ; and in their orgies the worshippers believed 
themselves to enter into real union with the deity. In Delphi the 
Pythia, the priestess who delivered the oracles, was intoxicated 
by the vapour which rose from a well, through a small hole in 
the ground. As the oracles were often enigmatic, they were 
interpreted by a prophet. In Rome the inspiration of Numa 


was derived from the nymph Egeria ; and great value was 
attached to the books of the Cumaean Sibyl. In Arabia the 
kahin (priest) was recognized as the channel of divine com- 
munication. Inspiration may mean only possession by the deity, 
or it may mean further that the person so possessed becomes the 
channel through which the deity reveals his word and will. 
(See J. A. Macculloch’s Comparative Theology^ chap, xv., 1902.) 

Prophecy in the Old Testament in its beginnings is similar to 
the phenomenon in other religions. Saul and his servant came 
to Samuel, the man of God, the seer, with a gift in their hands 
to inquire their way (i Sam. ix. 8). The companies of prophets 
who went about the country in Samuel’s time were enthusiasts 
for Yahweh and for Israel. When Saul found himself among 
them he was possessed by the same spirit (1 Sam. x. 10, ii). 
The prophesying in which he took part probably included violent 
movements of the body, inarticulate cries, a state of ecstasy or 
even frenzy. The phrase ” holy spirit ” in Acts, as applied to 
the Apostolic Church, probably indicates a similar state of 
religious exaltation ; it was accompanied by speaking with 
tongues, inarticulate utterances, which needed interpretation 
(i Corinthians xiv. 27). In every religious revival, when the 
emotions are deeply stirred, similar phenomena are met with. 
Such a movement was Montanism in the 3rd century. At the 
Reformation, while Luther was at the Wartburg, fanaticism broke 
out, and spread from Wittenberg ; prophets went about declar- 
ing the revelations which they had received. The Evangelical 
Revival in the i8th century also had its abnormal religious 
features. The Revival in Scotland in i860 was marked by one 
curious’ feaTiire— the Gospel dance— when in their excitement 
nun and women got up and spun round and round till they 
were exhausted. Spontaneous praise and prayer marked the 
revival in Wales in 1905-1906. 

Prophecy, as represented by the writings of the prophets, 
arose out of this state of religious exaltation, but left behind many 
of its features, ^^^hweh was believed to guide and guard the 
history of His chosen people Israel ; He controlled the action of 
the nations that came in contact with His people, so that, using 
them as Mis instruments, He might aecomplish His purpo.se. 
1 he function of the prophets was to interpret the course of history 
so as to rommunirale God’s Word and will in judgment or in 
mercy. They were divinely endowed for this function by their 
inspiration. While these prophets seem to have continued in the 
exercise of all their normal faculties, which were stimulated 
and not suppressed, yet they do claim a distinctive divine 
activity in their consciousness, and distinguish with confidence 
their own thoughts from the revealed word. That abnoimal 
psychic slates, such as visions and voices, W'ere soiiietimes 
experienced is not improbable ; but the usual prophetic state 
seems to have been one of w'ithdrawal of attention from the outer 
world, absorption of interest in the inner life, devout communion 
and intercession with God, and the divine response in a moral 
or a spiritual intuition rather than an intellectual ratiocination. 
Possession by the Spirit in its external manifestations is ascribed 
to Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Saul, Elijah ; but even when the 
same language is used of the later prophets, it is probably such 
an inwmd state as has just been described which is to be assumed. 
A feature inseparable from this later phase of prophecy is pre- 
dictUm. For the warning or the encouragement of the people the 
prophet as jehovah’s messenger declares what He is about to 
do. Thus the fall of .Samaria in 722 B.c., the deliverance of 
Jerusalem in 701, the overthrow of the kingdom of Judah in 586, 
the return from exile in 537 were all heralded by prophecy. 
This prediction was no shrewd political conjecture, but an 
application to existing conditions of the permanent laws of 
God’s government. The abnormal phenomena of inspiration, the 
presence and operation of the Holy Spirit, in the Apostolic 
Church, have already been noticed. While Paul does not deny 
nor depreciate these charisms, as tongues, miracles, &c., he 
represents as the more excellent way the Christian life in faith, 
hope and love (i Cor. xii. 31). The New Testament represents 
the Christian life as an inspired life. It is living communion with 
Christ, and therefore constant possession of the Holy Spirit. 
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Every Christian in the measure in which ho has become a new 
creature in Christ is a prophet, because he knows by the en- 
lightening of God’s Spirit “ what is the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God ” (Romans xii. 2). An occasional state 
of divine possession in the other religions becomes in the prophets 
of Israel a permanent endowment for a few select agents of 
God s revelation ; but when that revelation is consummated 
in Christ, inspiration becomes the universal privilege of all 
believers. 

While there is much superstition in the view of inspiration 
found in many religions, and much imposture in the claims to the 
possession of it, yet it would be illogical to conclude that this 
feature of religion is altogether human error and not at all divine 
truth. Man's knowledge of God is conditional, and therefore 
limited by his knowledge of the world and himself, and has 
accordingly the same imperfection. The reality of a divine 
communion and communication with nmn is not to be denied 
because its nature has been imperfectly apprehended. We must 
estimate the worth of inspiration by the higher and not the 
lower stages, by the vision of an Isaiah or the consecration of 
a Paul ; but at the same time we must be prepared to recognize 
its lowly beginnings. 

In dealing witli the inspiration of the Bible, to which the use 
of the term has in the Christian Church been largely restricted, 
It is important to remember that inspiratiem is primarily personal ; 
and that it assumes varied forms and allows varying degrees. 

Other religions besides Christianity possess their sacred 
scriptures, 'fhe value attached to the Sibylline writings in Rome 
lias already been mentioned. In Greece, Homer and Hesiod 
were esteemed as authoritative exponents of the mythology ; a 
distinction was made l>etween the poet's own words and tlie 
divine element, and what was offensive to reason, conscience or 
taste was explained allegorically. Hinduism distinguishes two 
classes of saca-ed writings, the S'mti (hearing), which were 
believed to have been heard by inspired men from a divine 
source, and were endowed with supernatural powers, and the 
(recollection) derived from tradition. Wliile the poets of 
the Rig-Vedii, the oldest of the holy writings, do not claim 
inspiration, it is ascribed to them in the highest degree. Some 
of the Hindu sects — Vaishnavist and Saivist— regard some of the 
later writings as also divine revelation. In Zoroastrianism, the 
books of the Zmd-Avesta were conceived by later generations at 
least as ha\hTig been eternally tormed by Ormu/.d, and revealed 
at the creation to his prophet Zoroaster, who, however, guarded 
the communication carefully in his mind until a very much later 
date in the world's history. Orrauzd drove Ahriman back to hell 
by reciting one ol the holy hymns. Buddhi.sra has its Trtpiiaka 
(three baskets), and the reading, reciting and copying of the 
sacred scriptures is one of the surest means of acquiring merit. 
But as it ignores the gods, and places Buddha far above them, 
it does not claim divine inspiration for its writings. Buddha 
himself enlighteiLs, but every man must save himself by walking 
in the true way which has been shown to him. Confucianism lias 
its literature ol absolute authority on manners, morals, rites and 
politics, but its claim docs not rest on inspiration. These writings 
are revered as preserving the beliefs and customs of former ages, 
which are believed to have been more familiar than the present 
with the Way of Heaven. For the Koran very extravagant 
claims are made by orthodox Islam. Although Mahomet at 
first feared that his call to be a prophet was a deception of evil 
spirits, and wished to take his own life, yet afterwards he uttered 
his decisions on most trivial matters as divine oracles. God 
preserves the original text of the Koran in Heaven, and blots out 
what He wills and leaves wital He wills. By the angel Gabriel 
God communicated tltis book word for word to the prophet, so 
that the Koran is a faithful copy of the heavenly book. The 
angels in heaven read the Koran. Wliile the orthodox theology 
asserted the eternity of the Koran, the Mo’tazilite school denied 
this for the reason that the spoken sounds and the written signs in 
which alone a revelation could be given must have come to be 
in time. As Islam was not altogether independent of Christianity 
and Judaism, this doctrine of the Koran was probably intended 


as a reply to the claims of Jews and Christians for their holy 
writings. 

'J'he Pentateuch was accepted as authoritative law by the 
Jewish Church in 444 b.c. About two centuries later the Prophets 
(including the histories as well as the prophetic writings proper) 
w'ere also acknowledged as sacred scriptures, although of inferior 
authorit}" to the Law. In the century before Uie Christian 
CTa the Writings, including Psalms and Proverbs, were included 
in the Canon. Palestinian and Hellenistic judaLsin dis- 
agreed about the recognition of the books now known as the 
Apocrypha. The writers of the New 'I'estameni use the Old 
Testament as holy scriptures, as an authoritative declaration of 
the mind and will of God ; but tl^e inaccuracy of many of the 
quotations, together with the use of the Greek translation as well 
as the original Hebrew, forbid our ascribing to them any theory 
of verbal inspiration. By the middle of the and century the four 
Gospels were probably accepted as trustworthy records of the 
life of Jesus. The Epistles were accepted as authoritative in 
virtue of apostolic authorship. By the end of the 3rd century 
tlie use and approval of the churches had established the present 
canon. 

The doctrine of the inspiration of these writings in the Jewish 
and Christian Church now claims attention. Inspiration is first 
of all ascribed to persons to account for abnormal states, or 
exceptional powers and gifts ; in this doctrine it is transferred 
to writuigs, and its effects in securing for tliese inerrancy, 
authority, <S:c., are discussed with little regard for the psychic 
state of the writers. 

The New Testament affirms the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment. Jesus introduced a quotation from the noth Psalm with 
the words “ David himself by the Holy Spirit said ” (Mark xii. 
36), and in appealing to the law against tradition He used the 
phrase “ God said " (Matt. xv. 4). 'I'hf; author of the first 
Gospel descnlws a prediction as that “ wliich was spoken by the 
Lord through the prophet " (Matt. i. 22), and so Peter refers to 
“ the scripture which the Holy Spirit spake before by the mouth 
of David ” (Acts i. 16). For i’aul as lor Peter the utterances ol 
the Old Testament are “ the oracles of God " (Romans iii. 2 ; 
I Peter iv. ii). The final appeal is to what is written. God 
spoke in the prophets (Romans ix. 25 ; Hebrews 1. i). The use 
of 6/tuari'ciKrTos in regard to the Scriptures in 2 Timothy 111. 
16 has already been noted. The Spirit of Christ is said to have 
been in the prophets (i Peter i. ii) ; and it is affirmed that “ no 
prophecy ever came by the will of man ; but men spake from 
God, Ixiing moved by the Holy Spirit (2 Peter i. 21). The 
constant use of the Old Testament in the New confirms this 
doctrine of inspiration. Contemporary Jewish thought was in 
agreement with this view of the Old Testament. Jdiilo describes 
Moses as “ that purest mind wliich received at once the gift ol 
legislation and oi prophecy with divinely inspired wisd(jm '’ 
(De am^r. erud, c 24). Josephus again and again expresses his 
deep reverence for the holy Scriptures, and his belief that the 
authors wrote under the influence of the Spirit of God. Accord- 
ing to Weber the doctrine of the Talmud is that “ the holy 
scripture came to be through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
and has its origin in God Himself, who speaks in it.” But the 
nature of this inspiration must be more closely defined, and 
hence have arisen a number of theories of inspiration. 

The first theory is that of mechanical dictation, or verbal 
inspiration. The writers of the books of tlie Bible were God's 
pens rather than His penmen ; every word was given them by 
God. 'I'heir faculties were suppressed that God alone might lx; 
active in tliem. This conception is found in Plato, “ God has 
given the art of divination, not to the wisdom, but to the foolish- 
aess of man. No man, when in his wits, attains prophetic truth 
and inspiration ; but when he receives the inspired word, eitl^er 
his intelligence is enthralled in sleep, or he is demented by some 
distemper or possession ” ( 7 'tmaeus, 71). Philo declares that 
“ the understanding that dwells in us is ousted on the arrival of 
the Divine Spirit, but is restored to its own dwelling when that 
Spirit departs, for it is unlawful that mortal dwell w'ith immortal " 
(Quis rer. div. haeres, c. 53). Athenagoras adopted tliis view 
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in regard to the prophets. “ While entranced and deprived of' 
their natural powers of reason by the influence of the Divine 
Spirit, they uttered that which was wrought in them, the spirit 
using them as its instrument, as a flute player might blow a 
flute.” Other figures used are these ; the inspired writer was 
the lyre, and the Holy Spirit the plectrum, or the writer was 
the vase, and the Holy Spirit filled it. The extravagances of 
Montanism threw some discredit on this conception, and wc find 
Miltiades writing a treatise with the title That the Prophet ought 
not to speak in Ecstasy. But Gregory the Great called the writers 
of Scripture the calami of the Holy Spirit. After the Reforma- 
tion the Protestant Scholastics revived this view. Gerhard, 
Calovius and Quenstedt agree in ascribing to the Scriptures 
absolute infallibility in all matters, and describe the writers as 
“ amanuenses of God, or Christ,” “ hands of the Spirit,” ” clerks,” 
“secretaries,” “manus et Spiritus sive.” The Fortnula con- 
sensus Helvetica probably reaches the extreme statement, when 
it declares that the Old Testament was “ turn quoad consonas, 
turn quoad vocalia, sive puncta ipsa, sive punctorum saltern 
potestatem, et turn quoad res, turn quoad verba 6^<«i7rm>trTos.” 
Seeing that the vowel-point system was introduced by Jewish 
scribes centuries after the books were written, this statement 
shows how recklessly theory may override fact. Of this theory, 
which has now few advocates, it is sufficient to say that it ignores 
all the data the Bible itself offers. On the one hand it is im- 
possible to maintain the inerrancy of the Bible in matters of 
science, philosophy, history, and even in doctrine and morals 
there is progress ; on the other hand the personal characteristics, 
the historical circumstances, the individual differences of the 
writers arc so reproduced in the writings that the action of the 
human factor must be frankly and fully recognized as well as 
the divine activity. 

The second theory is that of dynamic influence or degrees of 
inspiration. While the Spirit controls and directs, the human 
personality is not entirely suppressed. Kven Philo recognized 
that all portions of Scripture were not equally inspired, and 
assigned to Moses the highest degree of inspiration. The Jewish 
nil)bis placed the Law, the Prophets and the Writings on a 
descending scale of inspiration. “ The schoolmen followed 
tliem, and some distinguished four degrees of influence : super- 
intendence. which saved frrnn positive error ; elevation, which 
imparted lijfliness to the thought ; direction, which prompted 
the writer what to insert and what to omit : and suggestion, 
which inspired both thoughts and words ” (M. Dods, The Bible, 
its Origin and Nature, p. if 8, 1005). 1 'he co-operiition of the 
divine and the human factors is recognized in Augustine’s saying 
about the authors : “ Irispiratus a Deo, sed tamen homo.” It 
is interesting to note that Plutarch had to account for the same 
human p(!culiarities and imperfections in the Pythian responses 
as the C’hristian apologist m the Bible, and he offers a similar 
CKplanation. “ If she were obliged to wiite down, and not to 
utter the responses, we should not, 1 suppose, believe the hand- 
writing to be the god’s, and find fault with it, because it is inferior 
in point of calligraphy to the imperial rescripts ; for neither is 
the old woman’s voice, nor her diction, nor her metre the god’s ; 
but it is the god alone who presents the visions to this woman, 
and kindles light in her soul regarding the future ; for this is the 
inspiration ” {op. ctt. p, 1 iq). While degrees of in.spiratiun must 
be recognized, the distinction must be made objectively, and 
not subjectively. We may say that where the revelation is the 
clearest, there inspiration is the fullest, that nearness to the 
perfect fulfilment in Christ of God’s progressive purpose deter- 
mines the degree of inspiration j but we cannot formulate any 
elaborate theory of the operation of the Spirit from the stand- 
point of the psychic states of the writers. While subjectively we 
cannot separate the divine and the human spirit in the process, 
so objectively we cannot distinguish the divine substance and 
the human form in the product of in.spiration. This theory 
neither helps us to explain the origin of the writings nor guides 
us in estimating the contents. 

The third theory, which is a modification of the second, is 
that of essential inspiration, which distinguishes matters of 


doctrine a 9 td conduct as closely related to God’s purpose in the 
Scriptures from the remaining contents of the Scripture, and 
claims for the Bible only such inspiration os was necessary to 
secure accuracy in regard to these. The theology and the 
morality of the Bible are inspired, but not its history, science, 
philosophy. This distinction is already anticipated in Thomas 
Aquinas’ theory of two kinds of inspiration, ” the direct, which 
is to be found where doctrinal and moral truths are directly 
taught, and the indirect, which appears in historical passages, 
whence the doctrinal and moral can only be indirectly evolved 
by the use of allegorical interpretation.” This view has the 
support of such names as Erasmus, Hugo Grotius, Richard 
Baxter, W. Paley and j . J . I. von Ddllinger. It is to be observed 
that it lays emphasis on the necessity of correct views about 
doctrine and conduct ; and this is an intellectualist standpoint 
which is not in accord either with the character or the influence 
of the Bible. Further, it does not explain how the same human 
mind can by divine inspiration obtain infallible knowledge in 
some matters, and yet be left prone to err in others. Again it 
docs not take account of the fact that the teaching of the Old 
Testament as regards belief and morals is progressive ; and that 
the imperfections of the earlier stages of tlie development are 
corrected in the later. That it is an advance on the other theories 
must be acknowledged, as from this standpoint errors in history 
or science are no difficulties to the believer in the Bible as so 
inspired. It is necessary here to add that this emphasis on the 
infallibility of the knowledge of doctrine and morals communi- 
cated by the Scriptures had as its legitimate inference in the 
patristic and medieval period the claim that the Church alone 
was the infallible interpreter of the Scriptures. 

'Ihe fourth theor>^— that of the Reformers (though not of their 
successors, the Protestant scholastics) — might be called that of 
vital inspiration, as its emphasis is on religious and moral life 
rather than on knowledge. While giving to the Scriptures 
supreme authority in all matters of faith and doctrine, the 
Reformers laid stress on the use of the Bible for edification ; 
it was tor them primarily a means of grace fur awakening and 
nourishing the new life in the hearts of CJod’s people. By the 
enlightening work of the Spirit of God the Word of God is 
discovered in the Scriptures : it is the testimonium Spiritus Sanc.ti 
in the soul of the Christian that makes the Bible the power and 
wisdom of God unto salvation. By thus laying stress on this 
redemptive purpose of the divine revelation, the Reformers were 
delivered from the bondage ol the letter of Scripture, and could 
face questions of date and authorship of the writings frankly and 
boldly. Hence a pioneer of the higher criticism in Great Britain, 
W. Robertson Smith, was able to appeal to this Reformation 
doctrine. “ If I am asked why J receive Scripture as the Word 
of God, and as the only perfect rule of faith and life, 1 answer 
with all the fathers of the Protestant Church, ‘ Because the Bible 
is the only record of the redeeming love of God, because in the 
Bible alone 1 find God drawing near to man in Christ Jesus, and 
declaring to us in Him His will for our salvation. And this record 
1 know to be true by the witness of His Spirit in my heart, 
whereby I am assured that none other but God Himself is able 
to speak such words to my soul ’ ” (in Denney’s Studies in 
Theology, p. 205). The Reformers' application of this theory 
to the Bible was necessarily conditioned by the knowledge of 
their age ; bu I it is a theory' wide enough to leave room for our 
growing modern knowledge of the Bible. 

Briefly stated, these are the conclusions which our modern 
knowledge allows, (i ) Inspiration, or the presence and influence 
of the Divine Spirit m the soul of man, cannot be limited to the 
writers of the Scriptures ; but, comparing the Bible with the 
other sacred literature of the wcrld, its religious and moral 
superiority cannot be denied, and we may, thcrelore, claim for it 
as a whole a fuller inspiration. (2) As different writings in the 
Bible have more or less important functions in the progressive 
divine revelation, wc may distinguish degrees of inspiration. 
(3) This inspiration is primarily personal, an inward enlightening 
and quickening, both religious and moral, of the writer, findii^ 
an expression conditioned by his individual characteristics in 
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his writing. (4) The purpose of inspiration is practical ; the 
inspired men are used of God to give guidance in belief and 
duty by declaring the word and will of God as bearing on human 
life.' {5) As revelation is progres.sive, inspiration does not exclude 
defects in doctrine and practice in the earlier stages and their 
correction in the later stages of development. (6) As the pro- 
gressive revelation culminates in Christ, so He possesses fullest 
inspiration ; and it varies in others according to the closeness 
of their contact, and intimacy of their communion with Him. 
(7) As the primary function of Christ is redemptive, so the 
inspiration of the Bible is directed to make men “ wise unto 
salvation.” (S) It is the presence and influence in the souls of 
men of the same Spirit of God as inspired the Scriptures which 
makes the Bible effective as a means of grace ; and only tho.se 
who yield themselves to the Spirit of God have the witness in 
themselves that the Bible conveys to them the truth and the 
grace of God. 

In addition to the books mentioned, see . A. B. Bruce, The Chief 
End of Revelation (1881) ; C. A. Briggs, The Bible, the Church, 
and the Rea'ion (1892) ; W. N. Clarke, The Use of the Scriptures in 
Theulo^v (i9o()) ; H. E. Ryle, The Canon of the Old Testament (1892) , 
B. F. WestcuU, .*1 (rencral Survey of the History of the Canon of the 
Sew Testament (7th ed,, i89()) ; W Saiiday, Inspiration (3rd ed , 
1890) : A. B. Davidson, article “ Prophecy " in Hastings’s Bible 
Outionarv, iv. : A E Garvie, " Kevclatrun ” in Hastings's Bible 
Dutionarv (extra volume). (A. E. G.*) 

INSTALLATION, the action of installing or formally placing 
some one in occupation of an office or place. The med. Lat. 
imlallare meant literally “ to place in a seat or stall " (stallum)^ 
and the word, as now, was particularly used of the ceremonial 
induction of an ecclesiastic, such as a canon or prebendary’, to 
his stall in his cathedral choir. Similarly knights of an order of 
chivalry are ceremonially led to their stalls iii the chapel of their 
ortlcr. The term is transferred to any formal establishment 
in office or position. From a French use of installer and nistalla- 
tion, the word is frequently applied in a transferred sense to the 
fixing m position and making ready for use of a mechanical, 
particularly electrical, apparatus or plant. 

INSTALMENT (for earlier stalhncnt or esiallnienC from Fr. 
estaler, to fix, arrange ; the change is probably due to the influence 
of the verb “ install ”), the payment of a sum of money at stated 
intervals and in fixed portions instead of in a lump sum ; hence 
the sums of money as they fall due at the periods agreed upon. 
For the system of purchase by deferred payments or instalments 
sec Hire-Purchase Agreement. 

INSTERBURG, a town in the kingdom of Prussia, situated 
at the point where the Angerapp and Instcr join to form the 
Pregel, 57 in, E. of Kbnigsberg by the railway to Eydtkuhnen, 
and at the junction of lines to jMemd and .Allcnstein. J^oji. 
(1900) 27,787. It has four Evangelical churches, of which the 
town (’hurch is ci;lebrated for its fine wood carvings, a Roman 
Catholic church, a .synagogue, several schools and a park. 
Besides flax-spinning and iron-founding, Insterburg has manu- 
factures of machinery, shoes, cement, leather and beer, along 
with a considerable trade m cereals, vegiTables, flax, linseed and 
wood, while horse - breeding is extensively carried on in the 
noighbourliood. Close to the town lies the demesne of Georgen- 
burg, with an old castle which formerly belonged to the Teutonic 
order. Insterburg, the “ burg ” on the Instcr, was founded in 
the i4tli century^ by the knights of the Teutonic order. Having 
passed to the margraves of Brandenburg, the village which had 
sprung up round the castle received civic privileges in 1583. 
During the next ('eritury it made rapid advances in prosperity, 
partly owing to the settlement in it of several Scottish trading 
families. In 1679 it was besieged by the Swedes ; in 1690 
it suffered severely from a fire; and in 17 10 -1711 from 
pestilence. 

See Tows, Ur h unden zur Geschichte des Hauptamts Insterburg 
(Inst , 1895-1897, 3 parts) , and Kurze Chronik der Stadt Insterburg 
(Konigsberg, 1883). 

INSTINCT. It is in the first place desirable to distinguish 
between the word “ instinct ” (Lai. instincius^ from instinguere, 
to incite, impel) as employed in general literature and the term 


“ instinct ” as used in scientific discourse. The significance of the 
former is somewhat elastic, and is in large measure determined 
by the context. Thus in social relationships we speak of “ in- 
stinctive ” liking or distrust ; we are told that the Greeks had 
“ instinctive ” appreciation of art ; we hear of an instinct of 
reverence or “ instinctive ” beliefs. We understand what is 
meant and neither desire nor demand a strict definition. But in 
any scientific discussion the term instinct must be used within 
narrower limits, and hence it is necessary that the term should 
be defined. There are difficulties, however, in framing a satis- 
factory definition. That given by G. J. Romanes in the 9th 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannic a runs as follows : 

Instinct is a generic term comprising all those faculties of mind 
which lead to the conscious performance of actions that are 
adaptive in character but pursued without nece.ssary knowledge 
of the relation between the means employed and the ends 
attained.” This has been criticized both from the biological 
and from the psychological standpoint. From the biological 
point of view the reference of certain modes of behaviour, 
termed instinctive, to faculties of mind for which “ instinct ” 
is the generic term is scarcely satisfactory ; from the psycho- 
logical point of \uew the phrase “ without necessary knowledge of 
the relation between the means employed and the end attained " 
is ambiguous. (See Intelligence of Animals.) In recent 
scientific literature the term is more frequently used in its 
adjectival than in its substantive form ; and the term “ in- 
stinctive ” is generally applied to certain hereditary mudc.s of 
behaviour. Investigation lltus becomes more objective, and 
this is a distinct advantage from the biological point of view. It 
IS indeed sometimes urged that instinctive modes of behaviour 
should be so defined as to entirely exclude any reference to 
their p.sychological concomitants in consciousness, which are, 
it is said, entirely inferential. But as a matter of fact no small 
part of the interest and value of investigations in this field of 
inquiry lies in the relationships which may thereby 
be e.stablished lietween biological and psyidiological coacomh'^ 
interpretations. Fully realizing, therefore, the difficult 
of finding and applying a criterion of the presence or 
absence of consciousness, it is none the less desirable, in the 
interests of psychology, to state that truly instinctive acts 
(as defined) are accompanied !)y consciousness. This marks 
them off from such reflex acts as are unconsciously performed, 
and from the tropisms of plants and other lowly organisms. 
There remains, however, tlie difliculty of finding any satisfactory 
criterion of the presence of consciousness. We seem forced to 
accept a practical criterion for purposes of interpretation rather 
than one which can be theoretically defended against all adverse 
criticism. We have reason to believe that some organisms 
profit by experience and show that they do .so by the modification 
of their behaviour in accordance with circumstances. Such 
modification is said to be individually acquired. To profit by 
individual experience is thus the only criterion we possess of the 
existence of the conscious experience itself. But if hereditary 
behaviour is unaccompanied by consciousness, it can in no wise 
contribute to experience, and can afford no data by which the 
organism can profit. Hence, for purposes of psychological 
interpretation it seems necessary to assume that instinctive 
behaviour, including the stimulation by which it is initiated 
and conditioned, affords that naive awareness which forms an 
integral part of what may be termed the primordial tissue of 
experience. 

We are now in a position *to give an expanded definition of 
instinctive behaviour as comprising those complex groups of 
co-ordinated acts which, though they contribute to experience, 
are, on their first occurrence, not determined by individual 
experience ; which are adaptive and tend to the well-being of 
the individual and the preservation of the race ; which are due 
to the co-operation of external and internal stimuli ; which are 
similarly performed by all members of the same more or less 
restricted group of animals ; but which arc subject to variation, 
and to subsequent modification under the guidance of individual 
experience. 
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If a brief definition of instinct, from the purely biological 
point of view be required, that given in the Dictionary oj Philo- 
D tini Psychology may be accepted : “An inherited 

ilona. ’ reaction of the sensori-motor type, relatively complex 
and markedly adaptive in character, and common to a 
group of individuals.” Instinctive behaviour thus depends solely 
on how the nervous system has been built through heredity ; 
while intelligent behaviour depends also on those characters 
of the nervous system which have been acquired under the 
modifying influence of individual relation to the environment. 

Such definitions, however, are not universally accepted. 
Wasmann, for example, divides instinctive actions under two 
groups: (i) those which immediately spring from the inherited 
dispositions ; (2) those which indeed proceed from the same in- 
herited dispositions but through the medium of sense experience. 
The first group, which he regards as instinctive in the strict 
acceptance of the term, seem exactly to correspond to those which 
fall under the definition given above. The second group, which 
he regards as instinctive in the wider acceptiince of the term, 
nearly, if not quite, correspond to those above spoken of as 
intelligent — though he regards this term as falsely applied (see 
Intelligence of Animals). By using the term instinctive 
in both its strict and its wider significance, Wasmann includes 
under it the whole range of animal behaviour. 

It will be seen that from the biological standpoint there fall I 
under the stricter definition those hereditary modes of behaviour 
which arc analogous to hereditary forms of structure ; and that 
a sharp line of distinction is drawn between the behaviour which 
is thus rendered definite through heredity, and the behaviour 
the distinguishing characteristics of which are acquired in the 
course of individual life. What in popular usage are spoken of 
as the instincts of animals, for example, the hunting of prey by 
foxes and wolves, or the procedure of ants in their nests, are 
generally joint products of hereditary and acquired factors. 
Wasmann’s comprehensive definition so far accords with popular 
usage. But it tends to minimize the importance of the dis- 
tinction of that which is prior to individual experience and that 
which results therefrom. It is the business of scientific inter- 
pretation to disentangle the factors which contribute to the 
joint-products. It is indeed by no means easy to distinguish 
between what is dependent on individual experience, and what 
is not. Only by careful observation of organisms throughout 
the earlier phases of their life-history can the closely related 
factors be distinguished with any approach to scientific accuracy. 
By the patient study of the behaviour of precocious young birds, 
such as chicks, pheasants, ducklings and moorhens, it can be 
readily ascertained that such modes of activity as 
fronTwn/ swimming, diving, preening the down, scratch- 

nte. fhc ground, pecking at small objects, with the 

characteristic attitudes expressive of fear and anger, are 
so far instinctive as to be definite on their first occurrence — they 
do not require to be learnt. No doubt they are subsequently 
guided to higher excellence and effectiveness with the experience 
gained in their oft-repeated performance. Indeed it may be 
said that only on the occasion of their initial performance are 
they purely instinctive ; all subsequent performance being in 
some degree modified by the experience afforded by previous 
behaviour of like nature and the results it affords. It should 
be remembered that such comparatively simple activities, 
though there is little about them to arrest popular attention, are 
just the raw material out of which the normal active life of such 
organisms is elaborated, and that for scientific treatment they 
are therefore not less important than those more conspicuous per- 
formances which seem at first sight to call for special treatment, 
or even to demand a supplementary explanation. The instincts 
of nest-building, incubation and the rearing of young, though 
they occur later in life than those concerned in locomotion and 
the obtaining of food, are none the less founded on a hereditary 
basis, and in some respects are less rather than more liable to 
modification by the experience gained by the carrying out of 
hereditarily definite modes of procedure. Here the instinctive 
factor probably predominates over that which is experiential. 


But in the “ homing ” of pigeons there is little question that the 
experiential factor predoniinates. The habit results mainly from 
the modification of the higher nerve-centres through individual 
and intelligent use. In the migration of birds we are still un- 
certain as to the exact nature and proportional value of the 
instinctive and intelligent factors. The impulse to migrate, 
that is to say, the calling forth of specific activities by climatal 
or other presentations, appears to be instinctive ; whether the 
direction of migration i.s in like manner instinctive is a matter of 
uncertainty; and, if it be instinctive, the nature of the stimuli 
and the manner in which they are hereditarily linked with re- 
sponsive acts is unexplained. To say that it is due to hereditary 
experience is generally regarded as inadmissible. For modern 
interpretation hereditary modes of behaviour afford experience ; 
in no other sense can it be said that experience is inherited. 

A good example of the methods of recent investigation is to be 
found in Dr G. W. and Mrs Beckham’s minute observations on 
the habits and instincts of the solitary wasps. They 
enumerate the following primary types of instinctive ^-**«*P^«* 
behaviour : the manner of attacking and capturing a lUt. 
particular kind of prey which alone affords the requisite 
presentation to sense ; the manner of conveying the prey to the 
nest ; the general style and locality of the nest ; the method and 
order of procedure in stocking the nest with food for the unseen 
young. It is noteworthy, however, that although the manner in 
which the prey is stung (for example) is on the whole similar in 
I the ca.se of the members of any given species — that is to say, all 
the wasps of the species behave in veiy^ much the same manner — 
yet there are minor variations in detail. This outcome of pro- 
longed and careful observation is of importance. It affords a 
point of departure for the interpretation of the genesis of existing 
instincts. Furthermore, the observations on American wasps 
render it probable that the earlier accounts of the instinctive 
behaviour of such wasps are exaggerated. Romanes thought 
that the manner of stinging and paralysing their prey might be 
justly deemed the most remarkable instinct in the world. Spiders, 
caterpillars and grasshoppers arc, he said, stung in their chief 
nerve-centres, in consequence of which the victims are not 
killed outright, but rendered motionless and continue to live in 
this paralysed condition for several weeks, being thus available 
as food for the larvae when these are hatched. Of course, he 
adds, the extraordinar>' fact which stands to be explained is that 
ol the precise anatomical, not to say the physiological, know- 
ledge which appears to be displayed by the insect in stinging 
only the nerve-centres of its prey. But the Beckhams' careful 
observations and experiments show that, with the American 
wasps, the victims stored in the nests are quite as often dead 
as alive ; that those which are only paralysed live for a varying 
number of days, some more, some less ; that wasp lars^ae thrive 
just as well on dead victims, sometimes dried up, sometimes 
undergoing decomposition, as on living and paralysed prey ; 
that the nerve-centres are not stung with the supposed uni- 
formity ; and that in some cases paralysis, in others death, 
follows when the victims are stung in parts far removed from any 
nerve-centre. It would seem then that by the stinging of insects 
or spiders their powers of resistance are overcome and their 
escape prevented ; that some are killed outright and some 
paralysed is merely an incidental result. 

Granted that instinctive modes of behaviour are hereditary 
and definite within the limits of congenital variation, the question 
of their manner of genesis is narrowed to a clear issue, ^ t 
Do they originate through the natural selection of origin! 
tho.se variations which are the more adaptive ; or do 
they originate through the inheritance of those acquired modifica- 
tions which are impressed on the nervous system in the course 
of individual and intelligent use ? Romanes, taldng up the 
inquiry where Darwin left it, came to the conclusion that some 
instinctive modes of behaviour which he termed “ primary ” 
are due to the operation of natural selection alone ; that others, 
which he termed “ secondary,” and of which he could give few 
examples, were due to the inheritance of acquired modifications 
from which, in the phrase of G. H. Lewes, the intelligence had 
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lapsed ; while others, which he termed “ blended,” were partly 
due to natural selection and partly resulted from the inheritance 
of acquired habit. There has been a prolonged controversy 
iKJtween the school of interpretation, commonly spoken of as 
Lamarckian, which advocates a belief in the inheritance of 
acquired characters, and the school, with Weismann as their 
leader, which questions the evidence for, or the probability of, 
such inheritance. 'J'hc trend of modem opinion appears to \yv in 
the direction of the VVeismannian interpretation. And it must 
be regarded as questionable, if not improbable, that instinctive 
modes of behaviour are in any degree directly due to the inhoTit- 
ance of habits inUdligentiy acquired. That intelligent habits 
may secure the survival of those organisms whose germ-plasm 
bears the seeds of favourable congenital variations is not im- 
probable. But in that case intelligent procedure only contributes 
to the survival and not to tiie origin of hereditary variations. 

'lb te.st the hypothesis that natural selection is an essential 
condition to the genesis of instinctive behaviour it should be the 
aim of investigation to find crucial cases. 1'his is, 
however, no easy task. We ought to be able to adduce 
tions, cases in which, where the incidence of natural selection 
is excluded, acquired habits do not become instinctive. 
But it is difficult to do so. It seems, however, that in young 
chicks drinking from still water is a habit acquired through 
imitation of the acts of the hen-mother. The presentation of 
such water to sight does not evoke the appropriate instinctive 
response, while the presentation of water taken into the bill does 
at once evoke a characteristic response. Now it would seem 
that in the former case, since the hen “ teaches " all her chicks 
to j)eck at the water, she shield.s them from the incidence of 
natural selection. But though the hen can lead her young to 
peck at the* water, she cannot “ teach " them how to perform 
the complex movements of mouth, throat and head required 
for actual drinking. In this matter they are not shielded from 
the incidence of natural selection. 'I'hus it would seem that, 
where natural selection is excluded, the habit has not become 
congenitally linked with a visual stimulus ; but where natural 
selection is in operation, the response lias been thus Jinked with 
the stimulus ot water in the bill. 

If this interpretation be correct we have here an example of 
the manner in wliich imitation plays an important part in the 
formation of habits which though oft-repeated are 
tTott" not transmitted as herediUiry instincts. But the 
inlitati^T act is itself instinctive. The characteristic 
feature of the imitative act, at the instinctive level, is that the 
prc.sentation to sight or hearing calls forth a mode of behaviour 
of like nature to, or producing like results to, that which affords 
the stimulus. The nature of instinctive imitation needs working 
out in further detail. But it is probable that what we .speak of 
as the imitative tendency is, in any given species, the expre.ssion 
of a considerable number of particular responses each of which is 
congenitally linked with a particular presentation or stimulus. 
The group of instincts which we class as imitative (and they afford 
only the foundations on which intelligent imitation is based) 
are of biological value chieffy, if not solely, in those species which 
form larger or smaller communities. 

The study of instinct is in the genetic treatment of evolutionary 
science a study in heredity. The favouring bionomic conditions 
are those of a reJatively constant environment under 
ReiMtioa which relatively stereotyped responses are advantage- 
tenditj, ous. If the environment be complex, there is a corre- 
sponding complexity in instinctive behaviour. But 
adjustment to a complex environment may be reached in two 
ways ; by instinctive adaptation through initially stereotyped 
behaviour ; or by plastic accommodation by acquired modifica- 
tions. 'rhe tendency of the evolution of intelligence is towards 
the rlisintegration of the stereotyped modes of response and the 
dissolution of instinct. Natural selection which, under a uniform 
and constant environment, leads to the sur\dval of relatively 
fixed and definite modes of response, under an environment 
presenting a wider range of varying possibilities leads to the 
survival of plastic accommodation through intelligence. This 


plasticity is, however, itself hereditary. All intelligent procedure 
implies the inherited capacity of profiting by experience. In- 
stinctive in the popular sense, it does not fall within the narrower 
definition of the term ; it is more conveniently described as 
innate. It is important to grasp clearly the distinction thus 
drawn. A duckling only a few hours old if placed in water swims 
with orderly strokes. 'I’lie stimulus of water on the breast may 
be regarded as a sensory presentation which is followed by a 
definite and adaptive application of behaviour. But this specific 
application is dependent upon a prolonged racial preparation of 
the organism to respond in tliis particular way. Such response 
is instinctive. It is wholly due, as such, to racial preparation. 
Compare the case of a boy who learns to ride a bicycle. This is 
not wholly due, as such, to racial preparation, but is also partly 
due to individual preparation. The boy no doubt inherits a 
capacity for riding a bicycle, otherwise he could never do so. 
But he has to learn to ride none the less. Individual experience 
is a condition which without the innate capacity cannoi take 
effect. Instinct involves inherited adaptation ; intelligence, an 
inherited power, embodied in the higher nerve-centres, ol 
accommodation to varying circumstances. 

See C. Lloyd Morgan, Uabit and Instinct (1890), and Animal 
Behaviour (1900) , Ci. ]. Romanes, Mental Evolution in Animah 
(1883), and Natural History of Instinct (1886) , Lord Avebury, On 
the Instincts of Animals (1889) ; Marshall, Instinct and Reason 
(1898} , Mills, Nature of Animal Intelligence (1898) , St George 
Mivart, Nature and Thought (1882), and Origin of Human Reason 
1899) , R Wasniann, Zur Entwickelung dev Instincte (1897)^ 
nstinci und Intelligent, ini Tierreirh (1899, Rng. trans 190^) ; 
and C Peckharn, Instincts and Habits of Solitary Wasps (1898) , see 
al.so the bibliography {section " Instinct and Impulse ") in Baldwin's 
Ihct of Philosophy and PsyOwlogy (('. Li.. M.) 

INSTITUTE (from Lat. institurre, to establish or set up), 
something established, an institution, particularly any society 
established for an artistic, educational, scientific or social purpose. 
The word seems to have been first applied in English to such 
institutions for the advancement of science or art as were 
modelled on the great Ercnrh society, the Instiiut National (see 
Academies). It is thus the name oi such societies as the Royal 
Jnstitute of British Architects, the Imperial Institute and the 
like. Jt is extended to similar organizations, particularly to 
educational, on a smaller or local scale, such as Mechanics’ or 
Workmen's Institutes, and is sometimes applied to charitable 
foundations. In the United States the word is, in a particular 
sense, applied to periodic classes giving instruction in the 
principles of education to the teachers ol elemeiiUiry and district 
schools. The term “ institute ” is often used to translate the 
Lat. tnsHiutto, in the sense of a treatise on the elements of any 
subject, and particularly of law or jurisprudence ; thus the 
compilation of the principlc.s of Roman law, made b)’ order of 
the emperor Justinian, is known as Justimans Jnsiitutcs, and 
hence Coke's treatise on English law, of which the first part is 
better known as Coke upon Littleton, is called The Institute, 
The same title is borne by Cahdn's work on the elements 
of the Christian doctrine. In Scots law “institute" is the 
person named in a settlement or testament to whom' an estate 
is first limited ; those who follow, failing him, are termed 
“ sulxstitutes.” 

INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH, the name generally applied both 
in the British Isles and in America to a type of church which 
supplements its ordinary work by identifying itself in various 
ways witli the secular interests of those whom it seeks to influence. 
The idea of such extension of function grew out. of the recognition 
of the fact that the normal activities of church work entirely 
failed to retain the interest of a large class ol the population to 
whom the ritual formality of ordinary services w^as unacceptable. 
Various attempts were made to overcome this deficiency, €.f>, by 
modifying the form of service or of some services, by the addition 
to the ordinary services of more or less informal meetings 
(r.g. the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon services), by specially 
excusing persons from wearing the normal church-going attire 
in holiday resorts, and by holding services out of doors. The 
principle underlying all these changes is systematized in the 
Institutional Church which, in addition to its main building for 
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specifically religious services, provides other rooms or buildings 
which during the week are open for the use of members an(r 
friends, l^rcctures, concerts, debates and social gatherings are 
organized ; there are reading rooms, gymnasiums and other 
recreation rooms ; various clubs (cycling, cricket, football) are 
formed. The organization of the whole is subdivided into special 
departments managed by committees. By these various means 
many persons are attracted into the atmosphere of the church’s 
work who could not be induced to attend the formal services. 

'J'his expansion of normal church work may l>e traced back in 
iMigland to at. least as early as 1840, but the full development 
of the Institutional Church belongs only to the latter years 
of the 19th century. The chief example in England is Whitefield's 
Central Mission in Tottenham Court Road, London, a church 
which, in addition to an elaborate organization on the lines above 
described, has an official journal. In the United States the 
movement may be said to date from about 1880. The name 
“ Institutional ” was first applied to Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
by Dr William Jewett Tucker, then president of Dartmouth 
College. The ol)vious criticism that this epithet emphasizes 
the administrative and secular side to the exclusion of the 
spiritual led to llie tentative adoption of other titles, the 
‘ Open Church," the “Free Church,” the former of which is 
the more commonly used. In 1894 was formed the “Open and 
Institutional Church league ” at New York, which held a 
number of conventions and served as a headquarters for the 
numerous separate churches. Tn connexion with this league was 
formed the “ National Federation of Churches and Chri.stian 
Workers,” which held a convention in 1905. 

C. Silvc'^ter Horne, Th(' Institutional Chnnh (London, 1900) ; 
CJ W, Mead, Modern Methods in Church Work (New York, 1 897) : 
K, A. Woocl.s, Jin^lish Social Movements (Now York, 1801). 

INSTRUMENT (Lat. vistrumentum, from instruerc, to build 
up, furnish, arrange, prepare), that which ran be used as a 
means to an end, hence a mechanical contrivance, implement 
or tool ; the word is more particularly applied to the implements 
of applied science, in mathematics, surgery, surveying, &c., 
while tliose of the handicrafts are generally known as “ tools.” 
A specific use of the term is lor the various contrivanres used 
to produce musical .sounds, “ musical instruments.” 

In law an “ instrument ” is any formal or written document 
by which expression is given to a legal art or agreement, This 
is a classical use of the Lat. inatrumentum, a document, record. 
The term may be used in a wide sense, lus a mere writing, meant 
only to form a record, or in a particular .sense with reference 
to certain statutes. For example, the Stamp Act 1891 defines an 
instrument as an expression including every uTitten document ; 
for the purposes of the l^rgery Act 1861 a post-office telegram 
accepting a wager has been defined as an instrument. In 
expressions such as “ deed, will, or other written instrument” 
the word means any written document under which a right or 
liability, legal or equitable, exists. 

INSTRUMENTATION. “ Instrumentation ” is the best term 
that can be found for that aspect of musical art which is concerned 
with timbre. The narrower term “ orchestration ” is applied 
to the instrumentation of orchestral music. Since the most 
obvious clitlerences of timbre are in those of various instruments, 
the art which blends and contrasts timbre is most easily discu.ssed 
as the treatment of instruments ; but we must use this term with 
philosophic breadth and allow it to include voices. Instrumenta- 
tion IS in all standard text-book.s treated as a technical subject, 
from the point of view of practical students desirous of writing for 
the modern orchestra. And as there is no branch of art in which 
mechanical improvements, and the consequent change in the 
nature of technical difficulties, bear so directly upon the possi- 
bilities and methods of external effect, it follows that an exclusive 
preponderance of this view is not without seriou.s disadvantage 
from the standpoint of general musical culture. There is 
probably no other branch of art in which orthodox tradition 
is so entirely divorced from the historical sense, and the history, 
when studied at all, so little illuminated by the permanent 
artistic significance of its subjects. When improvements in the 


structure of an instrument remove from the modern composer’s 
memory an entire category of limitations which in classical 
music determined the very character of the instrument, the 
temptation is ca.sy to regard the improvement as a kind of 
access of wisdom, in comparison with which not only the 
older form of the instrument, but the part that it plays in 
classical music, is crude and archaic. But we should do better 
justice to improvements in an instrument if we really understood 
how far they give it, not merely new resources, but a new 
nature. And, moreover, those composers who have done 
most to realize this new nature (as Wagner has done for the 
brass instruments) have also retained, to an extent unsuspected 
by their imitators, the definite character which the instrument 
had in its earlier form. 

As it is with mechanical improvements, so is it to a still 
greater degree with changes in the function of timbre in art. 
Throughout the iqth century so fatal was the hold obtained 
on the popular mind by the technical expert’s view of instru- 
mentation, that it was impossible to hear the works of Handel 
and Bach without “ additional accompaniments ” conceived 
in terms of art as irrelevant to those of i8th-contur\^ polyphony s 
as the terms of 'rumerian landscape are irrelevant to the decora- 
tion of the outside walls of a cathedral. There is some reason 
to hope that the day of these misconceptions is pas.sed ; although 
there is also some reason to fear that on other grounds the 
present era may be known to posterity as an era of instrumenta- 
tion comparable, in its goigeous chaos of experiment and its 
lack of consistent ideas of harmony and form, only to the monodic 
period at the beginning of tlie 17th century, in w'hich no one 
had ears for anything but experiments in harmonic colour. We 
do not propose to concern ourselves here woth those technical 
siibject.s which are the chief concern of standard treatises on 
instrumentation. Our task is simply to furnish the general 
reader with an account of the types of instrumentation prevalent 
at various musical periods, and their relation to other branches 
of the art. 

The Vocal Sfyle of the /Olh Century . — In the i6lh century 
insirumcntalion was, in its normal modern scn.se, non-existent ; 
but in a special sense it was at an unsurpassable stage of per- 
fection, namely, in the treatment of pure vocal harmony. In 
every mature period of art it wo 11 l)e found that, however irmcli 
the technical rule.s may be collected in one special category, 
every artistic category has a perfect interadinn with all the 
others; and this is ntiwhere more perfectly shown than w’hcn the 
art is in its simplest possible form of maturity. Practically 
every law of harmony in i6th-ccnturv music may be equally 
well regarded as a law of vocal effect. Discords must not be 
taken unprepared, because a singer can only find his note by a 
mental judgment, and in attacking a discord he has to find a 
note of which the harmonic meaning is at variance with that of 
other notes sung at the same time. Melody must not make more 
than one wide skip in the same direction, bec.ause by so doing 
it would cause an awkward change of vocal register. Two parts 
must not move in consecuti\^ octaves or fifths, becau.se by so 
doing they unaccountably reinforce each other by an amount by 
which they impoverish the rest of the harmony. Thus we justify, 
on grounds of instrumentation, laws usually known as laws 
of harmony and counterpoint. Apart from such considerations, 
lOth-ccnlury vocal harmony shows in the hands of its greatest 
masters an inexhaustible variety of refinements of \'ocal colour. 
A volume might be written on Orlando di Lasso’s art of so 
rro.s.sing the voices as to render possible successions of chords 
which, on a keyed instrument where such crossing cannot 
be expressed, would lie a horrible series of consecutive fifths ; 
the beauty of tlie device consisting in the extreme simplicity 
of the chords, combined with the novelty due to the fact that 
the.se chords cannot be produced by any ordinary means without 
incorrectness. 

Decorative Instrumentation , — In the 17th centur}^ the use ot 
instruments became a necessity ; but there were at first no 
organized ideas for their treatment except tho.se wffiich were 
grounded on their use as supporting and imitating the voice. 
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The early 17th-century attempts at their independent use and 
characterization are historically interesting, hut artistically 
almost barbarous. Sometimes they achieve rare beauty by 
accident, Heinrich Schiitz’s Lameniatw Davidi is written for a 
bass voice accompanied by four trombones and organ. The trom- 
bone parts are on exactly the same material as the voice, which 
in fa('t forms with them a five-part fugue-texture. 'I'lie effect is 
magnificent, and admirably .suited to the dignity of the trombone. 
Moreover, the opening theme is formed of slow arpeggios ; and 
the more modern harmonic elements, though technically chro- 
matic, consist, from the modern point of view, rather in swift 
changes between nearly related keys than in chromatic blurring 
of the main key. All this, especially in a writer like Schiitz, 
who is saturated with every progressive tendency of the time, 
sc(‘ms to point to a deep sense of the appropriate style of 
trombone writing. Yet, so insensible is Schiitz to the euphony 
of his own work, that he proposes, as an alternative for the first 
and se('()nd trombones, two violins an octave higher, the other 
parts rcmainif)g unaltered ! Imagination boggles at the vilene.ss 
of this effect. 

The ( hief work done in instrumentation in the 17th century 
is undoubtedly that of the Italian writers for the violin, wlio 
developed the technicjue of that instrument until it proved not 
only more resourcelul but more artistically organized than that 
of the solo voice, which by the time of Handel had become 
little better than an acrobatic monstrosity. In the art of 
Bach and Handel, instrurnenlation, as distinguished from choral 
writing, has attained a definite artistic coherence. C'lioral 
writing itself has become different from what it was in the i6th 
century. The free use of discords and of wider intervals, together 
w'ilh tlie influence of the florid elements of solo-singing, enlarged 
the bounds of choral expression almo.st beyond recognition, while 
the>' I’rowded into very narrow quarters the .subtleties of 16th- 
century mu-sic. These, however, by no means disappeared ; 
and such devices as the crossing of parts in the second Kyrie of 
bach's H Minor Mass (bans 7, S, 14, 15, 22, 2^^, 50) abundantly 
show that in the hands of the great masters artistic truths are 
not things which a change of date can make false. 

But the treatment of instruments in Bach and Handel has a 
radical difference from that of the art which was soon to succeed 
it. It has precisely the same limitation as the treatment of 
form and emotion ; it cannot change as the w'ork proceeds. 
Its contrasts are like those of an architectural scheme, not those 
of a landscape or a drama. It adrnits of the loveliest combina- 
tions of timbre, and it can alternate them in (‘onsidcrablo variety. 
Modern composers liave often produced their most characteristic 
orchestral effeds with fewer contrasting elements than Bach 
uses in his Trauer-Ode, in the pastoral .symphony in his Christmas 
Oratorio, in the first chorus of the cantata Ltehsler Gott, wann 
werd' ich sterben, and in many other cases ; but the modem 
instrumental effects are as far outside Bach's scope as a long 
passage of preparation on the dominant leading to the return 
of a first subject is beyond the scope of a gigue in a suite. 
Bach’s conception of the function of an instrument is that it 
holds a regular part in a polyphonic scheme; and his blending of 
tones is like the blending of colours in a purely decorative design. 

Those instruments of which the tones and compass are most 
suitable for polyphonic melody are for the most part high in 
pitch ; a circumstance which, in conjunction with the practice 
(initiated b>' the monodists and ratified by science and common 
sense) of reckoning chords upward.s from the ba.ss, leads to the 
conclusion that the instruments which hold the main threads 
in the design shall be supported where necessary by a simple 
harmonic filling-out on some keyed instrument capable of forming 
an unobtrusive background. The chords necessary in this part, 
which with its supporting bass is called the continuo, were 
indicated by figures ; and the evanescent and delicate tones 
of the harpsichord lent themselves admirably to this purpose 
where solo voices and instruments were concerned. For the 
support of the chorus the more powerful organ was necessary. 
It is in the attempt to supply the place of this contviuo (or 
figured bass) by definite orchestral parts that modern per- 


formances, until the most recent times, have shown so radical an 
incapacity to grasp the nature of 18th-century instrumentation. 
The whole point of this filling-out is that, the polyphonic design 
of the main instruments being complete in itself, there is no 
room for any such additional inner parts as can attract attention. 
In the interest of euphony some harmonious sound is needed to 
bridge the great gap which almo.st always exists between the 
bass and the upper instruments, but this filling out must be of 
the softest and most atmospheric kind. Bach himself is known 
to have executed it in a very polyphonic style, and this for the 
excellent reason that plain chords would have contrasted so 
strongly with the real instrumonta] parts that they could not fail 
to attract attention even in the softest tones of the harpsichord 
or the organ, while light polyphony in these tones would elude 
the ear and at the same time perfectly bridge over the gap in 
the harmony. There seems no good reason why in modern 
performances the pianoforte should not be used fur the purpose; 
if only accompanists can he trained to acquire the necessary 
delicacy of touch, and can be made to understand that, if they 
cannot extemporize the necessary polyphony, and so have to 
play something definitely written for them, it is not a mass of 
interesting detail which they are lo bring to the public ear. A 
lamentable instance of the prevalent contusion of thought on thi^ 
point is shown by the vocal scores of the Bach cantatas ('oi'n*- 
.sponding to the edition of the Bach Gesellschalt (which must 0 )1 
be held responsible for them). In these Bach's polyphoni< 
design.s are olten obliterated beneath a mass of editorial countei- 
point (even vviiere Bach has carefully written the words “ faslo 
solo,'’ i.e. “ no filling out ”). The same comments apply to the 
attempts sometimes made to fill out the bare places in iStlv 
century clavier music. There is no doubt that such filling out 
was often done on a second harpsichord with stops of a very light 
tone ; but, if it cannot be done on the modern jiianoforte in a 
touch so light as to avoid confusion between it and the notes 
actually written as essential to the design, it certainly ought 
not to be done at all. The greater rk'hnoss of tone of the modern 
pianoforte is a better compensation for any bareness that mat' 
be imputed to pure two-part or three-part writing than a filling 
out which deprives the li.stener of the power to follow the essential 
lines of the music. The same holds good, though in a Iossit 
degree, of the resources of the harpsichord in respect of o('ta^a,- 
strings. To sacrifice phrasing, and distinctness in real part- 
writing, to a crude imitation of the richness produced mechanic- 
ally on the harpsichord by, drawing 4-ft. and 8-fl. registers, is 
artistically suicidal. The genius of the modern pianoforte is lo 
produce richness by depth and variety of tone ; and players who 
cannot find scope for such genius in the real part-writing of the 
i8th century will not get any nearer to the 18th-century spirit 
by sacrificing the essentials of its art lo an attempt to imitate 
its mechanical resources by a modern tour de force. 

Symphonic Instrumentation, — 'fhe difference between decora- 
tive and .symphonic instrumentation is admirably show^n by 
Gluck. In the famous dedicatory letter of his Alcesie he mentions 
among other conceptions on which his reform of opera was I0 be 
based, that the co-operation of the instruments ought to be 
regulated in jiroportion lo the interest and the passion, a doctrine 
of which the true significance lies in its connexion with other 
conditions of opera which are incompatible with the pol)’ phonic 
treatment of instruments as threads in a decorative scheme. 
The date of this famous letter was 1767, but after Alceste Gluck 
was still able to use material from earlier work ; and the overture 
to Armide is adapted from that of Telemacco, written in the year 
of Bach’s death (1750). 

To write an account of symphonic instrumentation in any 
detail would be like attempting a history of emotional expression ; 
and all that we can do here is to point out that the problem 
which was, so to speak, shelved by tlie polyphonic device of the 
coniinuo,yjdL?> for a long time solved only by methods which, 
in any hands but those of the greatest masters, were very in- 
artistic conventions. In the new art the concentration of atten- 
tion upon form, as a more important source of dramatic interest 
and climax than texture, resulted in a neglect of polyphony which 
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seriously damaged even Gluck’s work, and which always had the 
grave inconvenience that while the new methods of blending 
and contrasting instruments stimulated an increase in the variety, 
if not in the size of orchestras, there was at the same time extreme 
difficulty in finding occupation for the members of the lower 
middle class of the orchestra in ordinary passages. On the other 
hand, it is significant how everything in the development of 
new instruments seems to suggest, and be suggested by, the 
new methods of expression. The invention of the damper-pedal 
in the pianoforte epitomizes the difference between polyphony 
and symphonic art, for it is the earliest device by which sounds 
are produced and prolonged in a way contrary to the spirit of 
“ real ’’ part-writing. It is possible to conceive of any number of 
notes struck and sustained by the fingers as consisting of so 
many quasi-vocal parts ; but when a series of single sounds is 
played and each sound continues to vibrate by means of a pedal 
which prevents the dampers from falling on the strings, then we 
are conscious that the sounds have been produced as from one 
part, and that they nevertheless combine to form a chord ; and 
this is as remote from the spirit of polyphonic part-writing 
as modern English is from classical Greek. 

'^I'he pianoforte trios of Haydn are perhaps the only works 
of first-rate artistic importance in whicli there is no doubt that 
the earlier stages of the new art do not admit of sufficient poly- 
phony to give the instruments fair play. Haydn finds the piano- 
forte so completely capable of expressing his meaning that he is 
at a loss to find independent material for any accompanying 
instruments ; and the violoncello in his trios has, except perhaps 
in four passages in the whole collection of thirty-three works, 
not a note to play that is not already in the bass of the pianoforte ; 
while the melodies of the violin arc, more often than not, doubled 
in the treble. Vet there is a certain difference between this and 
the work of a poor artist whose designs are threadbare. It would 
be impossible to add a note to Haydn's trio ; the only question 
is how to account for the superfluity of much of the string parts 
and how to make the trios effective in performance. It is some- 
times suggested that the 'cello part is best omitted and these 
works played as violin sonatas. But experiment shows that in 
this <’ondition niucli of the violin part sounds incomplete : and 
the truth appears to be that Haydn is thinking, like any modern 
composer, of the opposition of two solid bodies of tone — the 
pianoforte and the stringed instruments. And it will be found 
that the method of performance which most nearly justifies the 
instrumental effect of these otherwise beautiful works is that in 
which the pianoforte player legarcls himself as frequently 
doubling the stringed instruments, and not vice versa. He 
should therefore in all such passages play extremely lightly, 
so as to give the violin and Velio the function of drawing the main 
outline. In the time of Bach such writing was beautifully suited 
to enliven the dry glitter of the harpsichord, and Bach’s ducts 
for clavier and violin seem to have been sometimes played as 
trios with a violoncello playing from the clavier by.s.s. But thi.s 
was ineffective with the pianoforte, and is only explicable in 
Haydn as a survival. His trios were, indeed, published under the 
title of “ pianoforte sonatas with accompaniment of violin and 
violoncello ” ; but this in no way militates against the above 
remarks as to their proper method of performance nowadays, 
when we take into consideration the greater strength of tone of 
the modern pianoforte, especially in the bass, and the fact that 
in no case could a violinist consent to play as an accompaniment 
such melodies as that at the beginning of the G major trio known 
as No. I. 

For Mozart there never was any such embarras de rich esse 
in any combination of instruments. His music is highly poly- 
phonic, and modern in its instrumental treatment throughout. 
It was lucky for the development of instrumentation (as in all 
branches of music during the change from polyphonic to formal 
design) that whenever the texture is not polyphonic the natural 
place for melody is on the surface : in other words, when the 
accompaniment is simple the tune is generally on the top. 
Haydn, when he was not tempted by the resources of an instru- 
ment so complete in itself as the pianoforte, soon learnt to write 


artistically perfect string quartets In which the first violin, though 
overwhelmingly the most important part, is nevertheless in 
perfect balance with the other members of the scheme, inasmuch 
as they contribute exactly what their pitch and the little poly- 
phonic elaboration admissible by the style will enable them to 
give. In the treatment of the orchestra volumes might be written 
about Haydn’s and Mozart’s sen.se of fitness, as shown in Haydn’s 
experiments and Mozart’s settled methods. Where they con- 
sent to any practical custom from practical necessity they also 
con.sent because it is artistically right for them, and if it had not 
been artistically right they would have soon swept it away, for 
example, it has often been said that the extent to which their 
orchestral viola parts double the basses is due, partly to bad 
traditions of Italian opera, and partly to the fact that viola 
players were, more often than not, simply persons who had failed 
to play the violin. This was in many cases true, and it is equally 
true that Mozart and Haydn often had no scruple in following the 
cu.stoms of very bad composers. But, when we look at the many 
passages in which the violas double ihc basses, we shall do well 
to consider whether there is room in the harmonic scheme for the 
violas to do anything else, and whether the effect would not 
be thin without them. As music becomes more polyphonic the 
inner parts of the orchestra become more and more emancipated. 
Already Mozart divides his violas into two parts quite as often 
as he makes thorn play with the basses. In Beethoven’s orchestra- 
tion there is almost always room for an independent viola part. 
There is not room for one together with an independent violon- 
cello part ; the wonderful use of muted .solo violoncellos in the 
slow movement of the Panoral Symphony being a special effect, 
like the earlier instance in Haydn’s r2th Salomon Symphony. 
Otherwise, when lUcthoven has anything special for the violon- 
cellos to say, he invariably softens and deepens their singularly 
incisive cantabile tones by doubling them with the violas. In 
the orchestras of his day this was perhaps the only safe proceeding 
for players unaccustomed to such responsibilities, and that may 
have been one of Beethoven’s reasons for it. But it is equally 
certain that the pure violoncello tone in large masses bclong.s to 
a distinctly different region of orchestral effect. Haydn ’.s numer- 
ou.s examples of independent violoncello melodies are almost 
all either marked solo or written for such small orchestras that 
they would be played as solos. 

Similar principles apply in infinite deUiil to the treatment of 
wind instruments, and we must never lose sight of them in 
speculating as to the reasons why the genius of Beethoven was 
able to curry instrumentation into worlds of which Haydn and 
Mozart never dreamt, or why, having gone so far, it left any- 
thing unexplored. A subject so vast and so incapable of classifica- 
tion cannot be discussed here, but its aesthetic principles may be 
illustrated by the extreme case of the trumpets and horns, which 
in classical times had no scale except that of the natural harmonic 
series. This could be fixed, within certain limits, at whatever 
pitch suited the composition ; but on the horn it could be only 
very partially filled out by notes of a muffled quality produced 
by inserting the hand into the bell of the instrument, a device 
impossible on the trumpet, 'rhesc instruments thus produced, 
in Haydn’s and Beethoven’s times, a very remarkable but 
closely limited scries of effects, which, as Sir George Macfarren 
pointed out in the article “ Music ” in the 9th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, gave them a peculiar character and 
function in strongly asserting the main notes of the key. An 
instance of this characteristic function, specially remarkable 
because the composer has taken exceptional measures for it, 
is Beethoven’s overture to Fidelia. It is in E major, while 
Beethoven chooses to use trumpets in C. The only note which 
these can play in E major is the tonic, to which they are accord- 
ingly confined until the recapitulation of the second subject. 
This is unexpectedly placed in C major, the remotest key reached 
in the overture, and one that had already appeared in an impres- 
sive passage in the introduction which foreshadows the reference 
in the first act to the hero in his dungeon (“ Der kaum mehr 
lebt und wie ein Schatten .schwebt ”). In this key the trumpets 
blaze out with an effect which entirely depends upon their 
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restricted part hitherto. On a snfiicient acquaintance with the 
work this would probably have revealed the essential nature of 
the instrument to a hearer unacquainted with technicalities, 
and revealed it rather as a characteristic than as a limitation. 
A still more remarkable instance will be found in the third 
statement of the theme of the finale of the qth symphony. When 
the trumpets take it up they make a remarkable change at its 
nth bar, for no other reason than that one of the notes, though 
perfectly within their .scale, and, indeed, already produced by 
them in the very same bar, is so harmonized as to suggest the 
freedom of an in.striiment with a complete scale. This passage 
shows that if Ik^ethoven liad had the modern trumpet at his 
disposal, while he would no doubt freely have used its 
resources, he would nevertheless have maintained its character 
as an instrument founded on the natural scale, and would 
have agreed with Brahms that the nobility and purity of 
its tone depends upon its faithful adherence, at least within 
symphoni(' limits, to types of melody suggestive of that 
scale. 

This brings us to the latest radical change effected in instru- 
mentation, the change from symphonic to dramatic principles. 
It will lx* convenient to Uike one supreme composer :is the 
artist who lias dealt so consistently wiili the c.s.sentiaLs of the 
new style that he may he conveniently regarded as its creator. 
Even with this limitation the subject is too vast for us to enter 
into details. 

Dramatic histrumcHtalion. — 'I'here is hardly one of Wagner’s 
orchestral mnovation.s which is not Inseparably connected with 
his adufitatiori of music to the requirements of drama ; and 
modern conductors, in treating Wagner’s orchestration as the 
normal standard b) which all previous and contemporary 
music must b(' judged, are doing (lieir best to found a tradition 
which in another fifty years will be e.xploded as Uioroughly as 
the tradition of symphonic additional accompamments is now 
exploded in the performances of Bach and Handel. The main 
difference between symphonic un(.l modern dramatic orchestration 
depends on this : that in a symphony any important incident 
will probably be heard again within five minutes, in evei7 
circumstance of formal symmetry and preparation that can 
attract the attention. This being so, it is absurd in a symphony 
to use only such orchestral colours as would be fit for dramatic 
moments which are not likely to recur for an hour or two, il they 
recur at all. Such a passage as bars s to 8 in the first movement 
of Beethoven’s 8th symphony i.s as unintelligible from the 
point of view of Wagnerian opera as the opening of the Rheingold 
IS unintelligible from the point of view' of sympliony. But both 
are quite right. The modern Wagnerian conductor is apt to 
complain tliat Beethoven, in his four-bar phrase, drowns a melody 
which lies in the weakest register of the clarinet by a crowd of 
superfluous notes in olioes, born.s and flutes. The complaiiier 
entirely overlooks the fact that ihi.s is the kind of music in which 
such a phrase will certainly be beard again before we have time to 
forget, it ; and as a matter of fact the strings promptly repeat it 
jortisisuno in a position which nothing can overpower. A crowd of 
instruments that seemed at first to overwhelm it in sympathetic 
comments is perfectly dramatic and appropriate on the symphonic 
scale. On the operatic scale established by Wagner such detail is 
simply lost. Ear greater polyjihonic detail of another kind is 
no doubt possible, but il requires far longer time for its expression. 
1 1 cannot change so rapidly. 1 1 engages the ear more exclusively, 
and therefore it needs an accuracy and an elaboration of para- 
phernalia quite irrelevant to svmphonic art. The accuracy and 
the paraphernalia arc equally exemplified in all Wagner's 
additions and alterations of the classical orchestral scheme, 
for these all consist in completing t le families of instruments 
so that each timbre can be piesented pure in complete harmony. 
But the greatness of Wagner is shown in the fact that with 
all the effect his additions liave in revolutionizing the resources 
of orche.stration, he never regards his novelties as substitutes 
lor the natural principles of instrumental effect. His brass 
instruments have lost nothing of their ancient nobility. In 
his gigantic designs it inevitably happens that instrumental 


resources are strained to their utmost, and there is, perhaps, 
hardly anything which the makers and players of instruments 
can be trained to do which is too remote to be demanded by 
some extreme dramatic necessity in Wagner’s scheme. But it 
Ls always some such extreme necessity that demands it, and 
never an appetite too jaded for natural resources. The crucial 
example of this is what Richard Strauss has ingeniously called 
the “ al fresco ” treatment of instruments in large orchestral 
masses (Berlioz-Strauss, Instrumevtationsiehre, edition Peters). 
Experience shows that in the modern orchestra there is safety in 
numbers, and that passages may with impunity be written for 
thirty-two violins which no single player can execute clearly. 
Whether this justifies Wagner’s successors and imitators in 
showing a constant preference for passages of which not even 
the general outline is practicable ; whether it justifies a state 
of things in which the normal compass of every instrument 
in an advanced 20th-century score would appear to be about 
a fifth higher than any player of that instrument will admit ; 
whether it proves that it is artistically desirable that when there 
are eight horns in the orchestra their material .should be iridi.stin- 
guishable from pianoforte writing, and that, in short, the part of 
every instrument should look exactly like the part of every 
other — such questions are for posterity to decide. At present 
we can only be certain that the criterion according to which 
Brahms, being a symphonic writer, ha-s no mastery of orchestra- 
tion wluitever, is not a criterion compatible with any .sense of 
symphonic style. It is therefore not a criterion which can do 
justice to the principles of Wagner's non- symphonic art, for its 
appreciation thereof is inevitably one-sided. Beast of all can 
il conduce to the formation of .sound critical standards for the 
new instrumentation which is now in process of development 
for the future forms of in.striimenlal music. These, we cannot 
doubt, will be as profoundly influenced by Wagner as the 
sonata style was influenced by Gluck. 

Finally, it must be remembered that musical euphony and 
emotional cffe('t are inseparable from considerations of harmony 
and polyphony, 'I’imbre itself is, as Helmholtz shows, a kind of 
hannony felt but not heard. Not even the imagination and 
skill of Berlioz could galvanize into permanent artistic life an 
instrumentation based e.xclusively upon instruments, however 
suggestive his wonderful orcliestral effei'ts may have been to 
contemporary and later artists, who realize tlial artistic effects 
must proceed from artistic causes. 

Chamber-music . — The instrumentation of solo combinations 
is one of the largest and most detailed subjects in the art of 
music. Something has been said above as to its earlier aspects 
in the time of Haydn. Before that time il was based ex 
clusively on the use of the harpsichord cither as a means ol 
supporting the other instruments or as also contributing principal 
parts to the combination. Thus there were no string-quartets 
before Haydn— at least none that can be distinguished from 
symphonies for string-band. 

Richard Strau.ss, m his edition of Berlioz’s work on Instru- 
menlaUon^ paradoxically characterizes the classical orchestral 
style a.s that which was derived from chamber-music. Now it 
is true that in Haydn's early days orchestras were small and 
generally private ; and that the styles of orchestral and chamber- 
music were not distinct ; but surely nothing is dearer than that 
the whole history of the ri.se of cla.ssical chamber-music lies in 
its rapid differentiation from the coarse-grained orchestral 
style with which it began. Orchestral wind-parts have been 
discovered belonging to Haydn’s .string-quartet Op. i,No. 5 ; his 
quartet in D minor, Op.Q,Nu.4,is already in a style which nui even 
the most casual listener could mistake for anything orchestral. 
On this differentiation of styles rests the whole aesthetics of 
chambcr-mu.sic ; but the subject is very subtle, and there is 
much, as for example in Schubert’s quartets and his C major 
quintet, that is inspired by orchestral ideas without in the least 
vitiating the chamber-music style ; though, judged by its appear- 
ance on paper, it seems as unorthodox as the notoriously 
orchestral beginnings of Mendelssohn’s quartet in D and quintet 
in Bl 7 . The beginning of Mendelssohn’s F minor quartet is. 
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again/a case usually, but perhaps wrongly, condemned for its 
orchestral appearance on paper. Such matters cannot be decidecf 
off-hand by the mere fact that tremolos are characteristic of 
orchestras : the question is whether in individual cases they 
have not a special character when played by single players. 
Where this is so there need be no confusion of style; but the 
danger of such confusion is great, and with the rise of modern 
dramatic instrumentation it may be doubted whether there are 
any standards of criticism in current use for chamber-music of 
other than the sonata style. The development of pianoforte 
technique since Beethoven has been in some ways even more 
revolutionizing than that of the brass instruments ; and piano- 
forte instrumentation, both in solo and in chamber-music, is a 
study for a lifetime. 

Orchestral Schemes Typical of Different Periods. 

I. r6th Century. — We, with our stereotyped modem notions of the 
grouping of voices, may get some idea of the freedom of the 16th- 
century composers' imagination by noting that the four-part move- 
ments for serai-chorus or solo voices in Palestrina’s Masses present 
us with no tevver than seventeen different combination^ of voices, 
and that of these tlu* f:' miliar group of soprano, alto, tenor and bass 
IS not llie most common, though it is invariable as that used for entire 
four-jiart Masses, Jii three-part movements Palestrina presents us 
with twelve combinations of voices. In his five-part Masses and 
single movements we find eight combinations, and his six-part 
Masses and single movements show eleven. And when he writes in 
eight parts for a double chorus the two groups arc seldom identical. 

2 /^Ith Century —17th-century instrumentation may be neglected 
here as having begun in chaos and ended in the schemes ol 
tlie iHth-ccntury decorative instrumentation Tlic following is 
Bach’s fullest orchestra : the string-band, consisting (as at the 
liresent day) ol violins in two parts, violas, violoncellos, doubled 
(wlicre the contrary is not indicated) by double basses; the wind 
instruments (generally one to each part, as the string-band was never 
large)- 2 flutes, 2 or 3 oboes, or oboe d' amore (a lower-pitched and 
gentler type), taille or oboe da caccta (.some kind of alto oboe corre- 
sjionding to the cor anglais), bassoon, generally doubling the string 
basses, 2 Jiorns, with parts needing much greater practice in high 
notes than is customary lo-day, 3 (occasionally 4) trumpets, of which 
at least the first 2 were played by players especially trained to 
produce much higher notes than are compatible wth the power to 
produce the lower note.s (the high players were called Cdartn-BUiser \ 
and the others Princi pal- B laser) a pair of kettle-drums, tunc<i to 
the tome and dominant of the piece. 

Handel’s orchestra is les.s detailed. He doe.s not seem to have 
found any English trumpeters capable of playing as high parts a.s 
those of the German Clann~Bla.<ief^ and his plan seems generally to get 
as many oboes and bassoons as could bo procured to double the top 
an<l bottom of lus string-band. But his definite orche.stral eflects in 
certain places (t’ g. “ He led them forth like sheep," in Israel in 
Ef^ypt, and the music of the Witch of Zs'w./or, and the appearance of 
Samuel's spirit in Saul) are as modern as (Pluck’s. 

3. bvmphonic Orche^^tratimi.— Uoznjt’?. full symphonic .scheme 
requires the string-band, i flute (rarely 2), 2 oboes, ‘2 clarinets (when- 
ever lie could obtain them, he being the first composer who really 
appreciated them, instead of regarding them either as cheap substi- 
tutes for the clarino or high trumpet of Bach, or, like Gluck and, with 
rare and late exceptions, Haydn, as merely adding to the force of 
tuUt passages). Further, 2 horn.s, 2 bassoons, 2 trumpets and a pair 
of UcUle'drum.s. 

Mozart imports from church music 3 trombones for special 
passages 111 his operas. 

Beethoven almost always has 2 flutes, and invariably 2 
clarinets. In Ins ^th symphony he introduced 3 trombones 
and extended both 'the upper and lower extremes of the wind- 
band by a piccolo and a double bassoon. " Turkish music,” 
t e. Ihe big dnim, cymbals and triangle, was used by Haydn in his 
Military Symphony, and Mozart in his Entfuhrun^. for reasons of 
" local colour " ; it appears a.s an extreme means of climax in the 
finale of Beethoven's qth .sympliony. 

4 Wagner's Onhestra : Tnstitn und Isolde. — (Families of instru- 
ments are connected by a brace ) 

Strings : as usual, but subject to minutely complex grouping. 

3 flutes (3rcl to play piccolo when required), 
j 2 oboes. 

1 cor anglais. 

I bassoons. 

2 clarinets. 

I bass clarinet, 

4 horns. (The mechanical improvements by which horn.s and 
trumpets acquired a complete scale have revolutionized the 
nature of those instruments ; and Wagner's orchestration, 
more than that of any other composer, has profited by this. 
Yet, in the preface to the score Wagner speaks very strongly 
of the loss of the original character of the horn in the hands of 


ordinary players ; and goe® so far as to say that, if experience 
had not shown that they could be trained to play neurly as 
smoothly as the classical players, he would have renounced all 
the advantages of the new mechanism.) 

3 tnimt)€ts. 

3 trombones. 

1 tuba. 

2 or, for safety in tuning, 3 kettle-drums. 

Triangle and cymbals. 

I harp (multiplied quant, suf ). 

In Der king des Ntbelungen Wagner specifies the proportions of the 
string-band as 16 first and 16 second violins, 12 violas, 12 violon- 
cellos, 8 double bas.ses. The re.st of the orchestra consists of — 

Piccolo and 3 flutes. 

/ 3 oboes and cor anglais, or 4 th oboe. 

( 3 bassoons, or 2 and contra-fagotto. 

3 clarinets and 1 bass clannet. 

8 horns, 4 of whom are also required to play 4 specially con- 
structed tenor and bass tubas 

1 ordinary (double-bass) tuba, 

/ 3 trumpets. 

( i bass trumpet. (A project of Wagner's which mstrument- 
maker.s found impracticable, so that Wagner had to Con- 
tent himselJ with a kind of v^alve trombone shaped like a 
trumpet ) 

3 trombones and i double-bass trombone. 

2 pairs of kettle-drums. 

riTiangle. 

J Cymbals, 

I Big drum. 

I Gong. 

0 harps. 

5. Chambcr-music. — Bach's and his contemporaries’ combinations 
with the harpsichorfl show the natural fondness, in lus day, for 
in.struments of a tone too gentle for prominent use in large rooms, 
or indeed for survival in modern times. Thus there was quite as 
much imjxirtant solo music for the flute as for the violin ; and 
I almost more mu.sic for the viola da gamba than lor the violoncello 
A frequent combination was flute, violin and harpsichord (very 
probably with a violoncello doubling the bass), and in more than one 
case the violin was partly tuned lower to soften its tone 

Classical and modern chamber-music in the sonata stvlc consists 
mamly ol stnng-quartets for 2 violins, viola and violoncello ; 
string-trios (rare, because very difficult to wTite sonorously) ; piano 
forte-lnos (pianoforte, violin and violoncello) , pianoforte-quartets 
(pianoforte with string- trio) , pianoforte-quintets (pianoforte with 
string-quartet) ; strmg-qumtets (with 2 violas, very rarely with 
2 violoncellos), and (in two important cases by Brahma) string- 
sextets Larger combinations, being senu -orchestral, esuecially 
where the double-bass and wind iiTSlruments are used, lent! them- 
selves to a somewhat lighter .style , thus Beethoven’s septet and 
Schubert ’.s octet are both in the nature of a very large serenade. 

Wind instruments produce very special eflects in chamber-music, 
and need an exceedingly adroit technique on the part of the composer. 
Magmficent examples are Mozart’s trio for pianoforte, clarinet and 
viola, his quintet for pianoforte, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon 
(instated by Beethoven), his quintet for clannet and strings, 
Brahims's clarinet-quintet for the same combination, and his trio for 
pianoforte, violin and horn. (D F. T.) 

INSTRUMENT OF GOVERNMENT, the name given to the 
decree, or written constitution, under which Oliver Cromwell 
as “ lord protector of the commonwealth ” governed England, 

I Scotland and Ireland from December 1653 to May 1657. 

'The Long Parliament was expelled in April 1653 and the 
council of state dissolved ; the Little, or Nominated, parliament 
which followed ended its existence by abdication ; and Cromwell, 
officially lord general of the army, with a new council of state, 
remained the only recognized authority in the country. It was 
in these circumstances that the Instrument of Government, 
drawn up by some officers in the army, prominent among whom 
was John Lambert, was brought forward. The document 
appears to have been under consideration since the middle of 
October 1653, but Ludlow says it was “ in a clandestine manner 
carried on and huddled up by two or three persons,” a remark 
probably very near the truth. The nominated parliament 
abdicated on the 12th of December 1653, and after certain 
emendations the Instrument was accepted by Cromwell on the 
lOth. Consisting of forty-two articles, the Instrument placed 
the legislative power in the hands of “ one person, and the people 
assembled in parliament ” ; the executive power was left to 
the lord protector, whose office was to be elective and not 
hereditary, and a council of state numbering from thirteen to 
twenty-one members. The councillors were appointed for life; 
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fifteen were named in the Instrument itself ; and Cromwell 
and the council were empowered to add six. To fill vacancies 
parliament must name six persons, of whom the council would 
select two, the choice between these two being left to the pro- 
tector. A parliament was to meet on the 3rd of September 1654, 
and until that date the protector with the consent of the council 
could make ordinances which would have the force of laws. 
After the meeting of parliament, however, he had no power of 
legislation, nor had he any veto upon its acts, the utmost he 
could do being to delay new' legislation for twenty days. A new 
parliament must he called “ once in every third year,” elaborate 
arrangements being made to prevent any failure in this respect, 
and for fn-e months it ('ould not be dissolved .save with its own 
consent. The parliament, composed of a single chamber, was to 
consist of 460 members — 400 for England and Wales, and 30 
each for S('ntland and Ireland — and the representative system 
was entirely remodelled, growing towns sending members lor the 
first time, and many small boroughs being disfranchised. A 
large majority of the English members, 2()5 out of 400, were 
to he ('leeted by the counties, where voters must possess land 
or personal property of the value of £200, w'hilc in the boroughs 
the franchise remained unaltered. In Scotland and Ireland the 
arrangement of the representation was left to the protector and 
the ('ounc'il. Roman (’atholics and all concerned in the Irish 
rebellion were permanently disfranchised and declared incapable 
of sitting in parliament, and those w'ho had taken part in the 
wai against the parliament were condemned to a similar dis- 
ability during the first four parliaments. The protector wa.s 
empowered to raise a revenue of £200,000 in addition to a sum 
sufficient to maintain the navy and an army of 30,000 men, and 
religious liberty was granted “ pro\’ided this liberty he not 
extended to ropery or IVelac y.” The chief officers of state w'ere 
to he chosen w’ith the ('onsent of parliament, and a parliament 
must he suriiiiioned at once in case of w'ar. The practical effect 
of the Instrument was In entrust the government of the three 
('ountries to the parliament for five months out of every three 
years, and to the protector and the council for the remainder of 
the time. Although the Instrument bristled with possibilities 
ol difference betw-een parliament and protec'tor, “it is impossible,” 
its Gardiner says, “ not to bo struck w'ith the ability of its 
framers.” 

Ha>ung issued many ordinances and go^'emed in accordance 
with the terms of the instrument, Cromwell duly met parliament 
on the 3rd of September, and on the following day he urged the 
memher.s to give il the force of a parliamentary enadment . Many 
representatives objected to the provision placing the supreme 
power in the hands of a .single person and of parliament, a di.s- 
cussion which w'a.s tutilc, as clause XII. of the In.strumcnt 
dec lared that “ the persons elected shall not have pow'er to alter 
the government as it is hereby .settled in one single penson and a 
parliament.” The proceedings were soon stopped by Cromwell, 
who on the J2th of September explained that there was a differ- 
ence between “ fundamentals ” which they might not, and 
“ circumstantials ” which they might, alter. He concluded by 
stating that they would be excluded unless they subscribed a 
recognition to be true to the protector and the commonwealth, 
and to respect the terms of clau.se XII, Over three hundred 
members took the required step : but they proceeded t(^ alter 
the Instrument in other ways, and over the que.stion of the 
contrul of the army they were soon in sharp confficl with the 
protector. At length, on the 22nd of January 1655, Cromwell, 
counting twenty weeks as five months, dissolved parliament. 

Regarding the Instrument as still in force the protector sought 
for a time to rule in accordance with its provisions ; but new 
difficulties and growing discontent forced him to govern in a more 
arbitrary fashion. However, in July 1656 he issued writs for 
a second parliament which met in the following September. 
Many members, men of advanced views, were excluded by the 
council of state, acting on the strength of clause XVII., which 
declared that those elected must be persons ot known integrity, 
fearing God, and of good conversation.” The remainder di.s- 
cussed the question of the future government ot the country, 1 
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and in May 1657 Cromwell assented to the Humble Petition and 
Advice, which supplanted the Instrument of Government, 
Gardiner says the Instrument was “ the first of hundreds of 
written constitutions which have since spread over the world, 
of which the American is the most conspicuous example, in which 
a barrier is set up against the entire predominance of any one 
set of official persons, by attributing strictly limited functions 
to each.” 

The text of the Instrument is printed in S. R. Gardiner’s Consti- 
tutional Documents of the Puntan Revolution (Oxford, 1899). Sec also 
S. R. Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, vols. ii 
and iii. (London, 1897-1901) ; L. von Ranke, Enqlische Geschichte 
(1859-1868) ; and T. Carlyle, Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches (London, 
1897-1901). (A. W. H.*) 

INSUBRES a Celtic people of upper 

Italy, the most powerful in Gallia Transpadana, inhabiting the 
country between the Adda, the Tirinus and the Alps. According 
to Livy (v. 34) they appear to have been a branch of the Aedui 
in Gallia Transalpina, though others assume that they were 
Umbrians, a view to .some extent supported by the form 
Ls-ombr-es. Livy states that Bcllovesus and his Gauls, having 
crossed the Alps and defeated the Etruscans near the Ticinus, 
found themselves in the territory of the Insubres (also the name 
of a pagus of the Aedui). Here they built a city and called il 
Mediolanum (Milan), after the name of a village in their home 
in Gallia Transalpina. I'ho name Insubres thus appears applied 
to the inhabitants (i) of the Aeduan pa^us, (2) ol the territory 
in Gallia Transpadana occupied by Bellovesus,(3) to the founders 
of Mediolanum. From 222 to 195 D.c. the Insubres were 
frequently at war with the Romans. In 222 they were de 
feated at Clastidium hy M. (daudius Marcellus, who gained 
the spolia opima by slaying with his own hand their king 
Viridomarus (Virdumarus), and in 194 they were finally snh 
dued by E. Valerius Elaccus. 

Sec H. Nissen, lialische Landeskunde (i()02) ii 170; .\ Holdoj, 
Altkeltischer Sprachsi hate, ii. (1004). 

INSURANCE, a term meaning generally ” making oneself safe 
against ” something, but speeially used in connexion with 
making financial provision against certain risks m the busine.ss 
of life. The terms Assurance and Insurance are in ordinary 
usage synonymous, but in the profession “ assurance ” is con- 
fined to the “ life ” business, and “insurance ” to lire, marine 
and other mi.secllancous risks. Assurance was the earlier term, 

I and was used of all forms of insurance indiscriminately till the 
end of the 16th century. Insurance — in its earlier form, “ ensur- 
ance was first applied to fire risks (see note s,v. “ Insurance ” 
in the Nav Kn^lnh Dictionary). 

1. (iENF.RAi, History 

During the latter half of the 19th century the practice of insur- 
ance extended with unprecedented rapidity, partly in novel 
forms. While its several branches, such as life insurance, 
casualty insurance and others, have each had an independent 
and characteristic development, all these together form an 
institution peculiar to the modern world, the origin and growtli 
of which attest a remarkable change in men’s ideas and habits 
of thought. 

The simplest and most general conception of insurance is a 
provision made by a group of persons, each singly in danger 
of some loss, the incidence of which cannot be foreseen, that 
when such loss shall occur to any of them it sliall be distributed 
over the whole group. Its essential elements, therefore, are 
foresight and co-operation ; the former the special distinction 
of civilized man, the latter the means of social progress. But 
foresight is possible only in the degree in which the consequence'; 
of conduct are assured, i.e. it depends on an ascertained regularity 
in the forces of nature and the order of society. To the savage, 
life is a lottery. In hunting, rapine and war, all his interests 
are put at hazard. The hopes and fears of the gambler dominate 
his impulses. As nature is studied and subdued, and as society 
is developed, the element of chance is .slowly eliminated from 
life. In a progressive society, education, science, invention, 
the arts of production, with regular government and civil order, 
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steadily work together to narrow the realm of chance and extend 
that of foresight. But there remain certain events which may 
disturb all anticipations, and in spite of any man’s best wisdom 
and effort may deprive him of the fruits of his labour. These 
are mainly of two classes : (i) damage to property by the great 
forces of nature, such as lightning and hail, by the perils of the 
sea and by fire ; (2) premature death. A useful life has an 
economical value. But no skill can make certain its continuance 
to its normal close. In the reasonable expectation that it will 
last until a competence is gained or the family ceases to be 
dependent, young men marry ; but some will die too soon, and 
in the aggregate multitudes are left destitute. Both classes 
of loss are alike, in that they fall on individuals in the mass who 
are not known beforehand nor selected by any traceable law. 
But the sufferers are ruined, while the same pecuniary loss, if 
distributed over the whole number, would be little fell. Wherever 
the sense of community has existed this has been discerned, 
and some effort made to act upon it. Thus in feudal ICurope 
it was customary for the houses of vassals to be restored after 
fire at the cost of the estate. In England in the 17th century 
the government practised a method of relief after accidental 
fires. When such a loss was proved to the king in council, the 
chancellor sent a king’s brief to churches, sheriffs and justices, 
asking contributions, and trustees for the sufferers administered 
the funds collected. But under the last two Stuarts gross frauds 
re.sulted, and the system fell into disrepute and disuse. At best, 
the voluntary relief provided by charity after losses arc incurred 
is but sporadic and irregular. Insurance begins when the 
liability to loss is recognized as common, and provision is made 
bclorehand to meet it from a common fund. The efficient 
organization of communities or groups for this purpose is an 
essentially modern achievement of sof'ial science. But the 
history of the ccaiception in its formative stages is extremely 
obscure. 

Us first appearance in business life is often sought in the marine 
loans of the ancient Greeks, fully clc.scribed by Demosthenes. 
Money was advanced on a ship or cargo, to be repaid with large 
interest if the voyage prosper, but not repaid at all if the ship be 
lost, the rate of interest being made high enough to pay not only 
for the use of the capital, but for the risk of losing it. Loans of 
this character have ever since been common in maritime lands, 
under the name of bottomry and respondentia bonds. (See 
below, Marine Insurance.) But the direct insurance of sea- 
risks for a premium paid independently of loans began, as far 
as is known, in Belgium about a.d. 1300. During the next 
century the risks oi insurance for the usual voyages between 
London and European ports were carefully considered, and 
customary rales became established. In his address in opening 
l^^lizabcth’s first parliament in 1559, Sir Nicholas Bacon said, 
“ l^olh not the wise merchant in every adventure of danger 
give part to have tlie rest assured ? ’’ In 1601 parliament 
(Tcatod a commission to decide disputes under contracts for 
marine insurance, and the preamble of the act (43 Eliz. ch. 12) 
expresses the best thought of the British mind in that day upon 
the subject. Thus the business of marine insurance was intelli- 
gently and wisely practised three centuries ago. But the under- 
writers were private persons, acting independent!), so that the 
insured lacked the benefit of large aggregations of capital to make 
his contract safe ; while the insurer, who took one or a few risks, 
was without the security of large averages and might be crushed 
by an exceptional loss. A partial remedy was gradually reached 
in London. Men who had capital to employ in this hazardous 
business used to meet at fixed hours when shipowners and 
merchants could negotiate with them. The higgling of the open 
market, in view of all the circumstances of each risk — as the 
character and condition of the ship, it.s crew and cargo, the length 
and route of the voyage, the season, the current rate of interest 
and profits — determined the rate of premium ; and when this 
obtained general assent, the written agreement wa.s signed by 
each underwriter for that part of the risk which he assumed. 
Towards the end of the 17th century these meetii^s were held 
in Lloyd coffee-house, and their simple practice gradually 


grew into the complete and complicated system of marine 
insurance now general. The underwriters together evolved 
rules and improved methods, but continued for generations 
to insure severally, without corporate powers or common 
responsibility, so that the name Lloyd’s became throughout the 
commercial world the symbol of marine insurance. More re- 
cently the name has been adopted in the United States by associa- 
tions of private or individual underwriters as distinguished from 
insurance corporations. 

Although the underwriters at Lloyd’s often considered and 
assumed other than marine risks, and made contracts some of 
which were merely wagers on public or private events, there is no 
record of insurances by them against fire on land. But fire 
in.surance, it is vaguely known, had previously been practised, 
in a crude form, in several European cities. In 1635, and again 
in 1638, citizens of London petitioned Charles I. for a patent 
of monopoly to insure houses at the rate of one shilling yearly 
for each £20 of rent, the association to repair or rebuild those 
burned, to maintain a perpetual fire-w^atch in the streets, and to 
pay £200 yearly towards rebuilding St Paul’s cathedral until 
finished. The attorney -general approved the project, but in 
the disorders of the kingdom it was forgotten. The Great Fire 
of 1666 revived interest in the subject, and led to practical 
measures. In May 1680 a private fire office was opened “ at the 
back side of the Royal Exchange ” to insure houses in London, by 
assuming the risk of loss to a fixed amount for a fixed premium, 
namely, 2J % of the yeaily rent for brick hemses and 5 % for 
frame houses, the rent being always assumed to be one-tenth of 
the value of the fee. The estimates of the promoters are interest- 
ing. In the fourteen years since the Great Fire 750 houses had 
been burned in London, with an average loss of £200. A fund 
of £40,000 .subscribed a.s guaranty was to be increased by £20,000 
for every 10,000 hou.ses insured, and the interest of the fund 
alone therefore might be expected to meet all losses and leave 
a surplus. Thus the security was perfect and the promise of 
profit great. Meagre as was the basis of facts for the calculations, 
and crude as was the statistical method employed, the insurance 
offered met a general want and the business grew rapidh\ 
Within a year a strong demand was heard that the city of London 
should itself insure the houses of its citizens, and the common 
council voted to do so at lower rates than the fire office. But 
the courts put a speedy end to this movement, holding that the 
charter conferred on the city no power to transact such business. 
'J'hu.s the socialistic theory that insurance is properly a branch 
of government is almost as old as the busine.ss itself, though it 
has never found favour or been practically tested on a large 
scale in Great Britain or America. 

The next notable step in the evolution of modern methods 
was the organization of mutual insurance associations. In 1684 
the Friendly Society was organized. Each member paid a small 
entrance fee for expenses, made a cash deposit as a reserve for 
emergencies, to be returned at the end of his term, and iigreed to 
meet equitable assessments for current losses. Payments were 
computed on the assumption that one house in 200 is burned 
every fifteen years. The rivalry between the proprietary and the 
mutual .systems began at once, and has continued till now. In 
1686 “ the Fire Office at the back side of the Royal Exchange ” 
petitioned for a patent of the fire insurance policy and a mono- 
poly of its issue for thirty -one years. The Friendly Society 
opposed the grant. The most eminent lawyers for both were 
heard by the king in council, and on the 30th of January 1687 
King James 11 . decided the case. No charter was granted, but 
the Fire Office might continue its business, having a monopoly 
for one year. Thereafter the Friendly Society might for three 
months sell policies, but must then suspend for three months, 
and so on for alternate quarters. But the Fire Office must pay 
the ordinance service fur its work in extinguishing fires, the 
amount to be fixed for each fire by the king. This was the first 
appearance of the plan, so widely prevalent in after years, of 
imposing on insurance companies the support of fire departments 
that is, of taxing the prudent who insure to protect the reckless 
who do not. 
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i6S& the atmo^K of England was freer, and uBde^ 
wetting was soon pnw:tised without special licence. In rToaVfe 
societies began to insure household goods and stocks m trade 
and the insurance oi personal property rapidly became as 
important as that o{ buildings. In 1706 the Sun Fire Office was 
iounded, and began to issue policies on both real and personal 
property in all parts of England. Other associations arose 
in quick succession, ot which the Union Fire Office, dating from 
3714, and the Westminster from 1717, still survive. Before 
1720 both fire and marine insurance had become general in all 
great centres of trade. But life insurance was as yet hardly 
conceived. Sporadic evidences that it was needed, and that men 
were feeling after it, occur in very early records. Jl was a 
medieval custom to advance to a mariner goods or money, to 
be rcstori'd with large additions, but only in case of safe 

return ; or to contract, for a sum in hand, to ransom him 

if captured bv pirates, or to pay a fixed amount to his 

family if he were lost. To evade the u^ury laws life an^ 
nuities were often sold at a low rate, redeemable for a stipulated 
sum. Life estates were sold upon some guess at their probable 
duration ; and leases, especially of church lands, were made for 
one, two or three lives on rude and conventional estimates of 
the time they would run. I'hiis there was a rommerrial and 
social pressure fur some intelligent method of valuing life con- 
tingencies. But the direct insurance of life, as a means of 
reducing the element of chance m human alTairs, was hardly 
thought of. Indeed, such contracts were commonly regarded 
as mere forms of gambling, and were prohibited in E’ranee as 
against good morals. 

I'he earliest known policy of life insurance was made in the 
Koval Exchange, London, on the i8th of June 1583, foi 
/,'3S4, 6s. Hd. for twelve months, on the life of William Gibbons. 

Sixteen underwriters signed it, each .severally lor his own share, 
and t he premium was 8 The age of the insured is not referred 
to, nor was it then considered, except when far advanced, in 
fixing the premium. Gibbons died on the 2C)th ot May 1584. 

The imdi^rwriters refused to pay, alleging that twelve months, j 
in law, are twelve times twenty-eight days, and that Gibbons 
had survived the term. The court, of course, enforced payment. 

A few instances of similar contracts are found, mostly in judicial 
records, during the T7th century’ ; but every such transaction 
was justly regarded as a mere wager, at least on the part of the 
insurer. It could not be otherwise until the principles of proba- 
bility and the imitormity of large averages were understood and 
trusted. A few great thinkers were groping for principles which 
were profoundly to niodif\' the jiractical reasoning of after- 
generations. But their work first obtained wide recognition 
upon the publication of the Ars Coiijectandi, the posthumous 
treatise of Jacques Bernoulli, in 1713. Meanwhile the social 
need for insurance continued to express itself in empirical efforts, 
which at least helped to make clearer the problems to be solved. 

Thus in 1699 '"The Society of Assurance for Widows and Orphans” 
was founded in London, a crude form of what is now called 
an assessment company. Each of 2000 healthy men under 
fifty-five years of age was to pay 5s. as entrance fee, is, quarterly 
for expenses, and 5s. at the death of another member ; and at 
his own death his estate should receive £500, less On 

default in any payment his interest was forfeited. The society 
lasted about eleven years, and the accounts of its eighth year are 
preserved, showing the payment of £$200 upon twenty-four 
claims. The economic significance of this society lies in its 
distinct recognition of the principle of association for the distribu- 
tion of losses. I'ogether with the Friendly Society, it shows 
that this principle had now been so wudely grasped by business 
men that, when embodied in a practical venture, it found 
substantial support. 

The conception of a corporation as an artificial person to hold 
property and support obligations uninterrupted by the death 
of individuals was found in Roman law and custom. Its first 
use in modem business enterprise was perhaps the Bank of St 
George in Genoa, about a . d . 1200, a joint-stock company with 
transferable shares, whose owners were liable only to the amount 
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of their shares. In England the crown, itself the chief and type 
of corporations sole, was the source of chartered rights, and from 
about 1600 the principle ste^ily gained recognition, the 
advantages of incorporation being attested by the successes of 
the great trading companies. Experience showed that the 
corporate form was the obvious remedy for the chief difficultie.s 
in the practice of insurance. Single risks were but speculative 
wagers ; a great number must be taken together to obtain a 
trustworthy average. A larger capital than an average private 
fortune was demanded as a guaranty, and this capital must not 
he exposed to the dangers of trade, but set aside for the special 
purpose. Individual underwriters may die or fail ; only a 
permanent institution can be tnisted in long contracts. Several 
projects were devised on this basis. Early in the i8th century, 
indeed, the English government refused a charter for marine 
insurance, declaring that corporate insurance wa.s an untried 
and needless experiment, while private underwriting was satis- 
factory and sufficient. But in 1720, when two sets of promoters 
offered *£300,000 each for a charter, exclusive of other as.sociations 
though not of individuals, to insure marine risks, parliament 
chartered the Royal Exchange and the J.ondon Assurance 
C ompany with a monopoly to this extent. The business dis- 
appointed its projectors at first, and the government accepted 
half the price rather than revoke the grant. In 1 721 the companies 
extended their operations to fire insurance throughout England. 

Thus the principle of insurance had now become a distinct 
part of the common stock of thought in enlightened nations, 
and gradually, by association with successive new ideas, plans 
and methods, was developed into a business or trade, which 
before the middle of the 18th century already formed an essential 
element of the social srheme. Most of the modern forms ot 
insurance agaiTi.>t the elements were known, and at least crudely 
practised. But there was no seicntitic basis for the business. 
Premiums were fixed, not by computation from known farts 
o- reasonable assumptions, but by guess and the higgling of \\iv 
market. Only the competition of capital checked the extortionate 
demands of underwriters. The first important steps towards 
a scientific vulnation of hazards were taken in dealing with the 
class of risks hitherto so much neglected, those whali depend 
upon human mortality. Marine and fire insurance had their 
origin in the pressure of need. The jiractice began before a 
theory existed. But life insurance had its origin in the scientific 
study of the facts of human mortality. Both marine and fin' 
insurance became general before there was any intelligent study 
of the risks by statistical or mathematical metliods, nor can it be 
said that much progress has since been made towards establishing 
a scientific basis for the valuation of risks in these classes. But 
life insurance may be said to have been impossible until tlie 
theory of probabilities had become a recognized part of the 
common stock of ideas. 

The value of insurance as an institution cannot be measured 
by figures. No direct balance-sheet of profit and loss can 
exhibit its utility. The insurance contract produces no wealth. 
It represents only expenditure. If a thousand men insure 
themselves against any contingency, then, whether or not the 
dreaded event occurs to any, they will in the aggregate be poorer, 
as the direct result, by the exact cost of the machinery for 
effecting it. The distribution of property is changed, its sum 
is not increased. But the results in the social economy, the 
substitution of reasonable foresight and confidence for apprehen- 
sion and the sense of hazard, the large elimination of chance 
from business and conduct, have a supreme value. The direct 
contrilxition of insurance to civilization is made, not in visible 
wealth, but in the intangible and immeasurable forces of character 
on which civilization itself is founded. It is pre-eminently a 
modern institution. Some two centuries ago it had begun to 
influence centres of trade, but the mass of civilized men had no 
conception of its meaning. Its general apfilication and popular 
acceptance began within the first half of the 19th century, and 
its commercial and social importance have multiplied a hundred- 
fold within living memory. It has done more than all gifts of 
impulsive charity to foster a sense of human brotherhood and of 
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common interests. It has done more than all repressive legisla- 
tion to destroy the gambling spirit. It is impossible to conceive 
of our civilization in its full vigour and progressive power without 
this principle which unites the fundamental law of practical 
economy, that he best serves humanity who best serves himself, 
with the golden rule of religion, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

II. Casualty and Miscellaneous Insurance 

Before proceeding with an account of the standard institutions 
of fire and life insurance, it is proper to glance at the modem 
vast extension of casualty insurance, and to notice certain novel 
applications of the insurance principle to other special classes 
of events. The novelty of these enterprises, however, is not 
in the general idea underlying each of them. In almost every 
instance in which insurance has been extended, so as successfully 
to cover new kinds of risks, it will be found that the suggestion 
is nearly as old as the practice of life insurance. Many more 
kinds of insurance than are even now found useful were attempted 
more than a century ago. But no statistical basis then existed 
for determining the probability of loss from various casualties, 
nor had the methods of canvassing, accounting, proving and 
checking losses, reached the perfection now recognized as 
necessary for elliciency and safety. 1'hc various branches of 
business which, in di.stinction from the great standard institutions 
ot life, fire and marine insurance, are commonly treated as 
miscellaneous insurance, differ widely in their subjects and 
methods. The most general of them, and that most widely 
known, is insurance against personal injury by accidents of 
evei^’ kind. Much has already been done by the companies 
in collecting and analysing facts, so as to detemiinc the average 
risk of injuiy and disablement among different classes of men. 
But there is as yet no such union of effort among them to combine 
their resources for such purposes as among the life companies, 
nor does the subject admit of treatment so exact as that of 
human mortality. Hence it is impossible to speak of a theory 
of accident insurance m a scientific .sense ; and in its practice 
premiums and necessary reserves arc determined by the trained 
business judgment of individual managers rather than by the 
calculations of actuaries from statistical collections of facts. 

The in.su ran re of railway travellers against injury upon trains i 
was the first form of accident insurance which proved widely 
acceptable. This is still practised as a special business by 
several companies, tickets, entitling the purchaser or hi.s family 
to a fixed compensation in case of his injury or death, Ijeing 
offered for sale with the railway tickets. But the developmetU 
of insurance against personal injuries, wdiich is most characteristic 
of the timt*s, is the wholesale insurance of the employer against 
liability to the employed for accidental injuries sustained in his 
service. This was first undertaken on a large scale by the 
“ Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation of London,” 
founded for the purpose in 1880, immediately after the passage 
of the Employers’ Liability Act by parliament, which made 
employers of labour liable for injuries sustained in tlieir service 
to an extent unknown to the common law. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 1906 greatly extended the classes of employers 
liable for accidents to their servants, and the number of companies 
devoting them.selves to accidents and workmen’s compensation 
has greatly increased, while practically every fire insurance 
office has taken up the business. The policies are issued to 
employers of labour, agreeing to indemnify them for any loss to 
which they may be subjected, at common law or by statute, 
in consequence of bodily injuries suffered by any employee 
while engaged in their service. In some cases the insurance 
company undertakes the investigation and settlement of each 
claim within the limits prescribed by the policy, and conducts 
any litigation which may result. The adjustment of damages 
can be made with more economy and skill by the companies 
than is usually possible for the employer, and the danger of 
fraudulent claims is largely reduced by methods experience 
has taught them. The price charged for such insurance is 
either a small percentage of the aggregate wages paid during the 
term, or a standard rate for each particular class of employment, 
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or (in the case of large employers of labour} aa ^^aUrrotmd ** 
rate dcsig.ned to cover eveiy class of employee. 

The most common form of accident insurance, however, is still 
represented by the policy which promises the assured a fixed aum in 
cawe of death by accident, and a weekly compensation during dis- 
ability from such a cause. Many policies also specify a sum to be 
paid for tlie loss or permanent damage of a member, as an eye, a 
hand or foot, Another extension of the personal accident policy is 
the addition of some form of health insurance, especially the grant 
of a weekly sum to the insured during incapacity for work caused 
by certain named diseases. Besides the orctinary joint stock com- 
panies which carry on this cla.'«s of business with fixed premiums, 
many associations organize for insurance against personal injury by 
accident, relying upon the assessment of members to pay claims as 
they mature. Many of these are local and ephemeral ; but a number 
ol them, formed by men engaged in common pursuits, tor mutual 
protection, have attained importance. Such are especially some of 
the commercial travellers' and the railway employees' accident 
associations, and a few connected with the Masonic or similar 
beneficiary orders. 

AnoUicr large class of casualty insurances applies to various forms 
of damage to property. The brauch whicli seems most to have 
attracted promoters is the insurance of plate gla.ss against fracture, 
which is earned on by a number of conmanies in Great Britain, and is 
the only business of several oi them. In the United States there are 
live corporations which insure plate g!a.s.s alone, while many other 
ca.sualLy companies issue also policies on gla.ss. This business is not 
conducted in any other country upon so large a .scale as in the 
United State.s, but is attracting more attention than heretofore in 
Europe, and especially in Great Britain, 

There are .several companies in the United Kingdom and ‘in 
America which make tlie insurance against damage by the explosion 
of steam boilers a special feature of their work, but by far tlie greater 
part of the business is transacted by one company in each country. 

The service rendered is one of special skill and vigilance, extending 
far beyond the contract for indemnity. The company, in fact, 
employs inspectors of the highest scientific qualifications, who 
assume constant supervision of llic machinery, and recpiire its 
structure and conduct to be freed from elements of danger. It i.s 
prevention rather than compensation that is sought, and the outlay 
made by the comfiames is mainly for inspection and control, not lor 
losses. It IS usual to promise in a pohey upon a steam boiler some 
compensation also for any personal injury which may result from an 
explosion. 

There are some companies in England having insurance against 
burglaiy /oi their principal purpose, wlule several of the British and 
American accident companies issue policies ot this kind It is some- 
what of an experiment, and the risks taken are for moderate sums, at 
]>reniiums determined m each case by an e.stimatc of the danger 
founded on a study of all the circumstances. I'here is no information 
published concerning this branch of insurance in other countries, but 
the aggregate premiums paid are not at present veiy^ large. It is 
believed by many that there is an important future for burglary 
insurance, in connexion with improved methods of jiro tec lion, by 
.safes, automatic alarms and constant insiiection, for dwelling-houses, 
shops and offices, which are often unoccupied. 

Insurance against damage to growing crops by hail is practi.sed in 
several parts ol Europe and Ainenca, commonly by small local 
associations on the mutual plan or as an incident to the business 
of fire insurance. No sUitistics can be obtained of these operations. 

The same is true of the insurance against the ravages of tornadoes, 
and against sickness and accident in dome.stic animals. 

A wholly distinct business, commonly classed aa a branch of in- 
surance, has now grown to great importance, that of guaranteeing 
the fulfilment ol contracts and of indemnifying employers against 
defalcations in their service. The bond of a corjioration of lar e 
capital is widely taking the place which personal surety has filled in 
connexion with undertakings on contract, and with offices anrl 
occupations of tru.st, both in public and in private life. Fidthty 
insurance is carried on by a few of the general casualty companies, 
but as the practice of it extends it becomes more and more the w'orlv 
of special institutions organized for this purpose alone. In the 
United States there are many corporations of excellent .standing, 
with aggregate paid-up capital of more tlian $15,000,000 and surplus 
funds of nearly $10,000,000 more, and collecting in premiums about 
$4,000,000 annually upon bonds and guaranties amounting to more 
than $1,250,000,000. The business practically only started at tlx* 
close of the 19th century. It has had similar if not equal develop- 
ment in Great Britain and in several other countries, but it i.s only in 
the United States that the statistics of it are offic lally collected. 

The insurance of titles to real proi)ertv is also becoming widely 
extended. This business, however, has indemnity for losses as Viut an 
incidental purpose. The principal aim is to furnish a final and 
resfionsible assurance that the title is flawless Several of the com- 
jianies m the United States posse^^s elaborate and expensive collec- 
tions of records, covering the sources of title for cities or large 
districts : all of them employ export ability of a high order ; and 
when they approve a title as perfect, the purchaser or lender of 
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money may receive* with the approval, a guaranty against loss in 
accejiting it, which private examiners or counsel cannot give. 
Titles are insured also in other countries, but the business has 
nowhere else attained such importance, nor do the institutions 
transacting it make lull and separate statements of their accounts. 
Other minor forms of insurance are against bad debts, bonds and 
securities in transit, earthquakes, failure of issue, loss on investment, 
leasehold redemption, nfin renewal of licences, loss of or damage to 
luggage in transit, damage to pictures, loss of profits through hie, 
imperlr( t sanitation, birth of twins, t'tc. 

III. Fire Insurance 

The growth of the business of fire insurance since 1880 or 
thereabouts has been commensurate with the increase of wealth 
and of commercial activity in the foremost nations, while the 
practice of it has also become general in countries in which it was 
formerly little known. The statistics of the subject have in 
recent years become far more full and more accessible than 
formerly ; partly bec'ause many governments require detailed 
reports of resources, receipts and expenditures from all com- 
panie.s permitted to establish agencies within their jurisdiction, 
and periodically publish summaries of the returns ; but also 
largely becau.se the companies seek the widest publicity as their 
best means of advertising. It is to he regretted that there is as 
yet no uniformity of melhod in these returns ; while some of 
the nucst important elements of the subject are not sufficiently 
illustraled for the student in the published statistics. Many 
companies of the United Kingdom tran.sact busine.ss Ihrouglvail 
a great part of the world, and tliere is no means of determining 
how mu('h of tlieir receipts or their lo.sses mu.st he referred to 
Great Britain. Further, they fail to give classified amounts at 
risk, so that it is impossible to estimate with any confidence the 
total sum for which any kind of property, such a.s dwellings, 
factories, hou.sehold goods, stocks of merchandise or wares in 
transit, is insured. The returns of the London Fire Brigade, 
however, which is in part maintained by regular contributions 
from the fire underwriters at the rate oi £35 for ea('h £1,000,000 
of risks assumed by them within the metropolitan district, 
continue to exhibit a regular growth. The aggregate amount 
Insured in the metropolis was reported as follows 


In 1882 . . /,696,7I5,14I 

1880 ... .... 741,109,316 

i8q<> 806,131,385 

189 s 858,899,409 

190') 963,291,097 

19 '^' ■) 1,034,819,587 


It appears probable that the rate of increase here shown is not 
greater than the actual growth of insurable property during the 
same period, so that it may be reasonably supposed that the 
custom of protecting all exposed property by insurance was 
already general in l^ondon many years ago. But the transactions 
of the British fire offices have grown much more rapidly, and 
indicnle that, outside of the metropolitan district, the practice 
of insurance has extended greatly. The returns show that there 
is a tendency to concentrate the busines.s in tlie control of large 
capital and experience, for practically all the premiums received 
and lo.sses paid were shared by thirty-one companies, althougli 
there are at the same time a greater number of corporations ot 
foreign countries with agencies for fire insurance in the United 
Kingdom ; but many of these do but a nominal amount of 
business, and twenty-three of them are exclusively or chiefly 
engaged in re-iusu ranee. This tendency has been a marked 
feature in the later history of fire insurance everywhere. The 
companies which are now in the field are the .survivors of tenfold 
as many projected enterprises w'hich have failed. The records of 
about two thousand organizations foi the purpose, in America 
alone, which have undertaken the work and disappeared within 
fifty years, show the dangers to which inadequate skill and capital 
are exposed. But a small proportion of these failures were the 
direct result of sweeping disasters, though about seventy of them 
followed the memorable fires in Chicago and Boston in 1871 and 
1872. Many more, nearly one-half of the whole, have followed 
a short career, in whicli the helplessness of inexperience to 
compete with long training and complete organization was 


demonstrated. Many hundreds of these projects were mere 
speculations or even frauds from the beginning ; and the better 
education of the community at large in the principles and methods 
of insurance has been the chief agent in checking such enterprises, 
aided by the stringent legislation of several countries and of the 
United States in America and by the criticism of the press. 

The difficulty of establishing a new joint-stock fire insurance 
company is far greater in the present highly perfected state of the 
busine.ss than formerly, and constantly increases. The reports ot 
the slate insurance departments m America show that less than 
one-eighth ol the premiums are now collected by companies founded 
since 1880; and, except in districts remote from the principal 
financial centres, or mutual associations for special classes of hazards, 
new companies are not often formed. In Great Britain a consider- 
able number of new corporations are registered every year, with fire 
insurance among their prolessed objects, but almost always in 
connexion with some forms of casualty insurance, which appear to be 
practically the pUrpo.se in view. The reports of the fire Dusmess in 
the United Kingdom for recent years, as collected in Bourne's 
Manual^ show that less than one-fourteenth ol it is done by companies 
organized .since 1870. Though new companies have been registered, 
usually several every year, the number actually transacting successfui 
business has not increased since tKSo. Ol llie various British 
companies now recogmzed, the twelve smallest together collect but 
1 % of the premiums received by one of the largest, and the tendency 
j to concentrate the bu.sincss seems jirogressive. These facts are ex- 
plained by the necessity of a vast basis of average and of a large 
capital for security, and still more by the increasing demand for a 
thoroughly trained and organized body of agents, able to protect 
their companies from fraud and imposition, and at the same time lo 
compete for public patronage. 

The Mutual principle ha.s a strong attraction for many insurers 
and projectors. When a large number of pieces of property, 
so di.stribuled that a single fire ('annul destroy a 
considerable proportion of the whole, are yet owned 
and controlled by per.sons who can fully trust one 
another, both for financial re.sponsibilily and for good faith, 
there may be no need of a large capital in hand, nor (<f 
much of the costly machinery required for general competition. 
A contract for the assessment on all the property of losses a.s 
they occur, at rates fixed by the estimated exposure, may form 
a safe basis for an association. 'I'he fixed payments may be 
limited to necessary expenses, with a moderate reserve for 
emergencies, all excess of collections to be returned to the insured. 
This simple conception of an insurance a.ssociation, with such 
modifications as experience indicates, has been accepted for a 
time as ideal in almost every civilized community, and attempts 
are continually made to realize it, but in the vast majority ot 
instances with complete failure as the result. Like every other 
product of human skill, insurance is, for the most part, best 
supplied to the market by those who make it their calling to 
produce it for gain, liut while the mutual plan has proved 
poorly adapted to the general service of the commercial world, 
in some communities, and c.specially among the owners of certain 
clas.ses of property, it has achieved great and apparently per- 
manent success. This is particularly true of manufacturing 
districts, in which numbers of mills and factories are exposed 
to peculiar danger of fire by the nature of their own operations. 
The best safeguard they can have is by employing great skill 
in the construction, arrangement and conduct of their works. 
A group of such properties, associated for the prevention of loss, 
is naturally stimulated to highest efficiency when the whole 
group undertakes to bear all losses which are not pre\Tnled, 
and thus every member has a strong interest in making the 
protection complete. It is in a.ssocialions of this character that 
the mutual plan of fire insurance has rendered its greatest 
services. The mutual plan has been widely adopted also in 
local associations for the insurance of dwellings and farm improve- 
ments, where the individual risks are small, and where technu'al 
classification and special safeguards against fraud are not 
considered necessary, often with the result of affording satis- 
factory protection at low rates. But the ratio of this part of 
the business to that conducted by joint-stock companies 
diminishes from year to year, even in the agricultural and rural 
districts of the United States. According to the reports of the 
insurance departments of the states, as summarized in the 
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Spectator Company’s Year-Book, more than half of the cash 
premiums of mutual insurance companies are collected in 
the two manufacturing states of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

It is, after all, only within a very limited field that the mutual 
principle can be adopted . The essential principle of fire insurance 
is the distribution of loss. It does not aim, directly at least, 
at the prevention and only in a secondary way even at the 
minimizing of loss ; hut what it seeks to accomplish is that such 
losses shall not fall exclusively, and possibly with overwhelming 
effect, on the owner of the property destroyed, but shall be borne 
in easy proportions by a large number of persons who are all alike 
exposed to the risk of a similar catastrophe. To work out the 
equitable solution of such a problem an amount of technical 
skill and extended experience is required which few bodies or 
communities possess. Certainly, experience in Great Britain 
has shown that the one system of fire insurance which has 
contributed most to the public benefit is that which is conducted 
by jfunt-stock companies, offering to the insured the guarantee 
ol their capital and other funds, and looking to make a profit 
by the business. In France, Belgium, Holland, Russia and 
Norway, also, the joint-stock plan is almost exclusively employed. 

Such an opinion must be qualified by observing that, under the 
fostering inllucnce of the national and municipal governments, the 
mutual plan has reached an important devolopmcnt in Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Switzerland and Sweden. In all these countries, 
indeed, corporate enterprise on a large scale, in every branch of 
business, IS of comparatively late growth, and mutual fire insurance 
was a familiar practice long before joint-stock companic.s entered 
upon this field of activity. The tendency in the large cities and 
Loiiimercial centres is to throw new insurances into the business cor- 
]K>rations, while the time-honoured mutual associations retain their 
staiulard cluiracter and customary clientage But in these countries 
the mutual plan lias an established place in the confidence of the rural 
population, who are generally .strongly prejudiced against moneyed 
(.orporatioiis, This is especially true of the cantons in Switzerland 
and certain di.stricts in Austria-Hungary, whrrc fire insurance is 
administered by the local governments in connexion with a minute 
polKC supervision of the construction of buildings and of other con- 
ditions affecting the risk. From the published returns ol the com- 
panies and the aulhorities, as collected for the Post Magazine 
Almanack' {1900), it would appear that of all the fire insurance 
jiremiuras ])aid in Switzerland nearly 54 % is collected by the 
mutual as.sociations and the cantonal authorities ; while in Italy 
37 in Germany 27 in Sweden 27 % and in the Au.stro- 
Hungariaii monarchy 20 % go to mutual companies 

The earliest plan of insurance which was successful as a 
l)usme.ss was that practised at Lloyd’s Coffee-house (see Lloyd’s) 
Lloyd's London, and there applied almost exclusively to 

^ *' marine risks. Although the association known as 
Lloyd’s has been for generations a strong financial institution, 
willi every modern safeguard, and since 1871 has been a chartered 
corporation with large funds, yet its name has become accepted 
as the symbol of the primitive practice of combined underwriting 
by individuals, each upon his owm credit, for a share of the risk 
and without common liability. 

A few as.sociation.s on thi.s general principle were known to exist in 
America, and to issue lire policies on a small scale, before 1892, but 
riiielly for mutual insurance. In that year, in a general revision of 
the insurance law' of New York, such associations already in exist- 
ence were expressl}^ exempted from all its provisions. S]>cculators 
at once di.scerned an opportunity. If a company by omitting to take 
corporate form could carry on the business free Irom all restrictions 
and burden of state supervision, it would compete at great advantage 
with the insurance corporations While the new law was in pro.spect 
there was time to take action ; and upon its passage there suddenly 
appeared a multitude of " organizations ” claiming the exemption as 
Lloyd’s, or a.ssociations of individual underwriters, and offering fire 
policies at rates materially lower than those of the joint -.stock 
companies. Each of these was repre.sented and managed by an 
attorney for the subscribers, supposed to have power to bind them 
severally to the amount of their subscriptions. The standard policy 
pre.scribed by law in New York was issued, with a clause making the 
liability several only, and fixing the amount. The Lloyd's entered 
the market with the zeal and prestige of a new idea and a great name, 
and they grew rapidly in number and in business, but made no 
reports. Extending their agencies into other states, they occasioned 
much litigation concerning their legal existence and rights and some 
rash and inharmonious legi.slation. But several attempts to establish 
similar Lloyd’s in other places failed. Experience soon .showed that 
it was impossible to enforce claims in tlie courts, when the liability 


was distributed among many, without excessive expense and delay, 
even when all the subscribers were solvent, while a few good names, 
however useful in canvassing, were no guarantee of the responsibility 
ol unknown associates. In 1896 the executive and legal authorities 
of New York assumed a hostile attitude towards specuktive schemes 
of this class, and indictments were found against a number of pro- 
moters for falsely antedating constituent agreements. The bubble 
burst suddenly, and within three years more ttian one hundred of the 
Lloyd's disappeared. A few reinsured their risks or were merged in 
permanent companies, but the mass of them proved to have no 
substance. Four or five only of the best Lloyd^s continue to issue 
fire policies within a narrow and .special circle, but as a group they 
no longer compete for general busine.ss. 

The rate of premium varies with the supposed risk, but certain 
descriptions of property are specially and more elaborately 
rated. This has been done to a considerable extent by common 
agreement amongst the offices, and the arrangements are known 
as the “ tariff system,” which requires here a few words of 
explanation. 

We may suppose the question to arise, What ought to be paid 
for insuring a cotton-mill, or a flax or woollen mill, or a weaving 
factory, or a wharf or warehouse in some large city ? The 
experience of any one office scarcely affords adequate data, and 
a rate based on the combined experience of many offices has a 
greater chance of being at once safe and fair. The problem, 
indeed, is a more complicated one than what has been already 
said would indicate. The property to be insured may consist 
of several distinct buildings and the contents of them : one 
building may be devoted to operations involving in a high degree 
the risk of fire ; in another the proces.ses carried on may be 
more simple and safe ; a third may be used only for the storage 
of materials having little tendency to burn. Fairly to measure 
these various hazards it has been found necessary that the 
experience and skill at the command of many companies shall 
be combined, and that the rates shall be the result of consultation 
and a common understanding. 

Now it is clear that no office will contribute its skill and 
experience to such a common stock if the effect is to be that other 
offices may avail themselves of the information in order to 
undcr.scll it. Consultation about rates and a common under- 
.staiiding necessarily involve a reciprocal obligation to charge 
not less than the rates thus agreed on ; in other words, a tariff 
of Ttates is developed to which each office binds itself to adhere. 
The system tends to restrain and moderate the competition for 
busine.ss which inevitably and to some extent properly exists 
among the companies, and its value to them is manifest. But 
it is also of service to the insuring public. At first sight it might 
seem that free competition would suit the public best, and that 
a combination among the offices must tend to keep up rates, 
and to .secure for the companies excessive profits, but a little 
consideration will show that this is a mistake. 

It is an unquestionable truth, though one often lost sight of, 
that all losses by fire must ultimately be borne by the public. 
The insurance companies are the machinery for distributing 
these losses, nothing more. If the losses fell on them, their funds, 
large as they are, would speedily be exhausted, and the service 
which they render to the public would come to an end. To 
tho.se who require insurance against loss by fire it must be a 
manifest advantage that they should have many sound and 
prosperous offices ready to accept their business, and no less able* 
than desirous to earn or to retain the public favour by fair and 
liberal conduct. A necessaiy condition of this state of things 
is that the rates of premium paid for insurance should be 
remunerative to the offices, and the main object of the tariff 
system is to secure such remunerative rates. 

This it endeavours to do by two methods — by an agreement 
as to what rates are to be charged, and by affixing such a penalty 
to dangerous constructions, substances and processes as to 
induce, if possible, a lessening of the danger. In other words, 
and reversing the order, it seeks to diminish the risk of fire, and 
to .secure adequate payment for what risk remains. On the 
supposition that the offices are correct in their estimate of risks, 
the effect, and indeed the intention, of their rule is not so much 
to put money into their own coffers as to lessen the danger, and 
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to save thcraselves in the first instance, and the owners of | 
property ultimately, from the consequences of preventiblc fires. 

Tliesc rules, as will readily be sejn, must have power! ul influences 
on trade and manufactures. Many individual warehouses and mills 
arc, with their contents, insured for very large sums, /io,ooo^ /2o,ooo, 
£50,000, £100,000 and more. An additional charge of 5s. or io.s. 
in respect oJ a supposed increase of nsk may mean a payment by the 
owner of several hundred pounds a year, and may operate as a com- 
plete veto on some arrangement or .some machine which it might 
otherwise be de.sirable to resort to 'I'he occurrence of a few severe 
fires in one town, followed by an increase of insurance rates, may 
have, and indeed has had, the effect of driving some branch of trade 
to another Jocaliti , the seut of greater caution or 'better fortune It 
is therefore obviously desirable that so important an influence should 
be excrcisef], not precariously or capriciously, but according to the 
combined wisdom and expericiRe of those associations winch may 
be supposed to understand the subject best, and which obtain their 
exjierieiice in the way that makes it jierliaps of most value, bv paving 
font. 

It IS equally for tlie public benefit that rates of insurance should 
be fixed on some common scale Suppose the system of uniestricted 
competition to lie tried, the first effect will be a general and great 
reduction in rates But it mav be said, “ So much the better for the 
insuri'd ; li the offices can afford this reduction of rate, it will only 
be a lair result ol competition ; if they cannot afford it, they will be 
the losers, but the public will gam , will the effect not be simply to 
reduce the rates to the paying point and no further > " This would 
be all very well if the f iaying point could be absolutedy ascertained or 
determined in any way beforehand, but the rate comes first and the 
lo.sses come aftei wards 1 n othei businesses prices are based on some 
cfntdiiity as to the cost of production, but m selling fire iiisiirance 
the cost IS not knowm till after it has been sold, In a free competition 
it i.s the sanguine man's views whicli regulate the market price, and 
the rates thereJore cc‘a.se to be riMnunerative. The consequence.s arc 
that some offices disappear altogether, others take fright in time to 
avoid ruin, though not to escape serious loss, jiersons w'ho might 
establish new ofhees are deterred from doing so, the business gets 
the character of being a highly .speculative and hazardous one, re 
quiring extravagant profits to induce men to carry it on at all, and 
the public have to bear the cost ITnrestricted comjietition thcrefoie 
IS not lor their advantage 

The combination for uniform lates has another beneficial effect , 

It .serves to distribute the burden c'f losses lairlv If it is a just thing 
that cotlon-sjunners should bear all the losses that arise in cotton- 
mills, and not leave them to be borne by the owner's ol jrrrvate 
dwelling-houses, or vice versa it is wefJ that tfie loss by each class of 
risks should be measured fairly. But, w'hile the experience of anv 
one ofhec, taken by rtself, furnishes a very imperfect criterion, each 
contributes its quota of knowledge and experience to the common 
stock, and the public get the benefit both of broad and trustworthy 
data and ol that peculiar and intimate uc(|iiaintance with each 
diffcTent class of property or ])roce.ss whicli the conductors of one 
compa'^y or another are sure to ]>ossess 

No conventional or excessive rates can, however, be maintained for 
any length of time, home member of the union is sure to perceive 
that popularity and proht may be gained by introducing a lower rate, 
if a lower rate is manifestly sufficient, or 0, new company starts into 
existence to remedy the grievance. It is to be remembeivd, too, that 
the directors and .shareholders who control the offices are likewise 
insurers, riuick torai.st; the question of how far the rales they have to 
pay as individuals are justified by the risks run , and if it cannot be 
showm that these rates are a true mea.sure of the risk, offices are soon 
constrained by a sense of justice nr by self-intere.st or by pressure 
from without to mitigate them. In short, the association is a union 
bound together by necessity and tempered by competition. 

Adequately to measure the risk of loss by fire demand.s not merely 
lefcrence to an extended exp’erience but a wv'itcliful regard to current 
changes. While the profits of fire insurance busine.ss fluctuate con- 
siderably from year to year, and seem even to follow cvcles of eleva- 
tion and depression, the tendency on the whole appears’lo be towards 
a growth of risk, although exce.ssive competition among oliiccs 
prevents the rates from rising in proportion. 

The I'arif] system ha.s steadily developed in minuteness of 
classification and in adaptation to wider experience, as well as 
^ to the changes in the character of many classes of 

dffficui’ inijirovcments in building and by the intro- 

tiea. duction of new kinds of good.s and machinery. The 
estimates of risk and the determination of premiums 
are largely governed by indiv'idual tipinion and by competition, 
no amount of experience furnishing a stati.stical basis on which 
trustworthy predictions of average loss can be made. Hence it 
is only by constant co-operation among insuring institutions in 
the exchange and combination of their observations that justice 
can be done to them and to the public. The proper extent of 
this co-operation is easily attained where the business is free 
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from all restrictions except those of the common law, as in 
Great Britain, and the competition of capital for profits is keen 
enough to keep the rates within reasonable limits. But in 
countries in which the government regulates the business in a 
more paternal .spirit, and meddles with all its details for the 
avowed purpose of securing the safest and best public ser\ore, 
many difficulties arise. This is increasingly the case in several 
of the nations of Europe, notably in Austria, Switzerland and 
Germany. 

But it is in the several states of the United States that the govern- 
ment supervision of insurance has most interfered with and modified 
the natural development of the bu.sinoss. 1l recent years, beginning 
with 18S5, sixteen of these states have enacted legislation, dictated 
by the growing jealousy of corporate powers and privileges, forbidding 
fire insurance companies or their agents to combine in any form for 
the determination of rates. Companies have often been indicted, 
fined and deprived of authority to issue policies because of member- 
bill}) in associations for the purely scientific purpo.se of ascertaining 
their average exjicrience, The courts have frequentl}- narrowed in 
their interjiretations the sweeping intent of such laws, but have 
generally sustained them as within the power of the legislature, and 
at the present time there is an overwhelming public sentiment in 
large sections ol the country arrayed against every semiflaiice of 
union or consultation among the coinj>anics upon the basis of their 
business. In several instances all tlie important in.surance com- 
panies have wnthdra\\m their agencies at once from particular .states, 
and the business eomm unity has been sorely distressed for want of 
their protection But the pofiular prejudice has not yielded to it^' 
demand, and the companies have never been able to maintain then 
own po.sition witli unanimity, the temjitation to secure a vast business 
ujiori any terms being alwMvs too strung for some of them to resist 
Tins form of legi.sJation has beyond di.sputc increased th<' cost ol 
insurance to the peojile, while it lias embarrassed and disturlied the 
regulai work ol the companies. 

Another pernicious tendency of popular legislation in the United 
States is found 111 the Valued Poluv Ja 7 v\ the first of winch was 
adopted by Wisconsin 111 providing that when any insured 

building is wholly destroyed by lire the amount of the policy shall be 
conclusively taken as the amount ol the loss 'I'liis principle, with 
various modifications and extensions, lias become law in som(‘ 1 weiity 
states of the Union, though in many of them its enactrnenl luts been 
vigorously re.sisted by the executive govcnimenl ; several governors 
have '’etoed such bills, while most of the supervising officers lia\e 
had the inleihgence to di.safijirove them. The jiro vision is regarded 
by all insurance aulhorilies as highly dangerous, inviting over- 
insurance and incendiarisni ; and liiere i.s no doubt that it has 
this tendency m many instances. But the statistics available, while 
showing that in general the rate of loss has iiicred.sed w-here such laws 
arc m force, do not demonstrate any such wide and ruinous stiniula* 
tioii of Iraudulcnt praclices as has been ajjprehended by thoughtful 
cntic.s. The actual result is commonly to throw upon the insurer 
tht‘ responsibility for jiroviding in aclvanie against over-insurance 
by minute survevs and, m .sjiecial cast^, for continual w'atchfulness 
against depreciation. Like all other mterfeience of government with 
jaiyate contnict, however, it has a marked effect in increasing the 
difficulty and oxjiense of business transactions 

The direction in which fire insurance as a .social inslitulKm 
calls most prcssingly for improvement js the extension of the 
principle of co-msunmec. The importance of this 
('an only be understood by remembering that f he 
aggregate losses of the communit)' by fire are chiefly 
made up of innumerable .small fires and not of sweeping 
('onflagrations. The experience of every company confirms the 
general truth, that the number of fires in which a building is 
totally destroyed, or in which the loss amounts to the greater 
pan of the properly exposed under the same risk,i,s comparatively 
very small. It may be asserted with confidence that, in the grand 
‘^fsp^'cgale of the bu.siness, much more than three-fourths of the 
loss occurs in fires in which less than one-tenth of the insurable 
value at ri.sk is destroyed. The practical result is obvious. If 
fires destroy a million of dollars’ worth in property insured for 
its full value, and a million’s worth mure in property insured 
for one-tenth of its value, the insurers will pay $1,000,000 upon 
the first group and more than $750,000 upon the second. But 
if all the insurance is taken at the same rate the insurers will 
have received premiums ten limes as great on the former group 
as upon the latter. This rough illustration shows that in an 
equitable adjustment of rates the amount insured as compared 
with the value exposed is a prime element, and that premiums 
j might justly form a scale, highest on the smallest fractions of 
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value^ and diminishing rapidly as the percentage of insurance 
increases. Such a scale is, however, impracticable for many 
reasons, apart from the endless complications which, even if it 
could be constructed, it would introduce into the classification 
of risks. Any scientific plan of insurance, therefore, must provide 
another method for maintaining the proportion between amounts | 
of premiums paid and the share in its benefits obtained for them. 
This is the purpose of what are generally called average or co- \ 
insurance clauses. The principle is, that when a proper rate 
for a class of risks is found, then the insured may protect at that 
rate any percentage of such a risk, and in case of fire shall be 
indemnified for the same percentage of his lo.s.s. When once 
clear!)' grasped, this principle largely simplifies and rectifies 
the business. It is in universal use in marine insurance under 
the name of “ average,” iind is there recognized as indispensable. 
It is embodied in all fire policies in France, (rermany and several 
other countries of Europe, and in I82^) was made compulsory 
in Great Britain by law in all “ floating policies,” those, that is, 
which cover stocks of goods distributed in several places and in 
fluctuating amounts. But it has not yet become general in 
Great Britain or America, although every writer of authority on 
the subject, and every practical underwriter of largo experience, 
approves it. Systematic attempts have been made since about 
1892 to extend its application in the United States with much 
success, but they have been met by strong opposition, which 
shows a widespread misunderstanding of its true laearing. 

The co-insurance clause, indeed, which luvs been generally aj)- 
proved by the American associations oi underwriters, and applied 
in the great couimeixial cities, is le.ss sweejiing than llie jiarallel 
agreements used in France and Germany. The latter regard the 
insured owner a.s self-insurer for the entire value at risk notcoveicd 
by the ])olicy, and grant indemnity only for that fraction oi the 
loss wliirh the amount insured bcar.s to the whole amount exposed, 
The American clause is le.ss logical, commonly providing that : " If 
at tlie time of fire the whole amount of insurance on the projierty 
covered by this ]iolicy shall be le.ss than 80 of the actual cash value 
thereof, this company shall ... be liable only for such portion of 
such loss or damage as the amount insured l)y this policy shall bear 
to the .said 80 of the aetuai cash value of .such property " But 
this limitation of the basis oi co-insurance average to 80 % of the 
total value is 111 jierlecl harmony with the con.servati vc policy whicli 
seeks in all ca.ses to ])revent over-insurance. The most serious 
danger to whicli the entire system is o])en i.s that a fire may promise 
profit to the insured 'I'o avoid this, it is a small enough margin to 
exclude from protection by the jiolicy one-iifth of the estimated 
value, and to reijuire the ownei to assume tlial jnoportion of the risk. 
11 IS tlierelore rea.sonable not to require in any ca.se a larger share than 
four fifths to be covered, and not to press the co-insurance principle 
so far as to ofjcr a differential advantage to those who insure above 
thi.s limit Thus, for practical purposes, and in the general mass of 
business, the So % clause may be accepted as approximately the be.st 
application of the pnncipic. It makes jiossible substantial eqinly 
in distributing the co.st, wliile it docs not interJcre vnth proper 
safeguards against over-insurance. 'Vhe cordial sujiport of the 
mercantile community in the great cities, and of the most intelligent 
state officers, has been given to it. 

A popular outcry has, however, arisen against all forms of co- 
insuiance, on the superficial and mistaken assumption that in every 
ca.se the principal sum named in the policy measures the insurance 
jiaid for by the jiremium ; and that any limitation upon it must be 
a wrong to the insured, for the emolument of the insurance corjiora- 
tiori No less than ten states have iiassed laws prolubiting the clause 
within their jurisdiction, though Maine in 1895, after a trial ol two 
years, rejiealed the prohibition. The law of Tennessee, a typical 
form, IS as iullows : Insurance companies shall pay their policy- 
holders the full amount of loss sustained upon property msru’ed by 
them, prov'idcd said amount of lo.ss does not exceed the amount ol 
insurance expressed m the policy, and all stipulations in such policies 
to the contrary are and sliall be null and void ” (excej)t in ca.se ol 
in.surance upon cotton in bales). In several .states the use of the 
co-msurance clause is made a penal oflfence. It is an interesting fact, 
iiowevcr, that while this principle, w’henever it has been generally 
applied, has led not only to a fairer equalization of premium rates, 
but, on the whole, to a marked reduction of them, the laws in 
question have deprived the people adopting tliem of the resulting 
benefit In the year 1899 the average premium rate upon all lire 
n.sks written in the states in wluch co-insurance was wholly or partly 
l^roliibited was something more than $1-20 per $1000, while in the 
re.st of the countrjq where the clause was permitted and to a large 
extent used, the rate was but 96 cents per $1000. The marked 
difference, which tends to incroa.se, is a perpetual object-lesson which 
must in the end appeal strongly to the popular intelligence. 
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The varying attitude of several civilized governments towards 
the institution of insurance has found significant expression in 
their tax laws. In Great Britain a stamp duty of 6d. 
was imposed in 1694 upon e^'cry piece of vellum or 
parchment or sheet of paper upon which any policy ^awrmace. 
of insurance should be engrossed or written,” and was 
doubled in 1698. It was further increa.sed (reaching 3s. lod. 
per policy in 1713) and varied by many subsequent acts, under 
some of which the percentage duty on fire insurance w'as also 
made payable by stamps upon policies. But in 1865 the stamp 
tax was finally reduced to the nominal sum of id. upon each 
policy. A far heavier burden, however, was imposed upon 
insurers by the measure of Lord North in 1782, charging all 
fire insurances in force with an annual duty of is. 6d. for every 
£100 insured. In 1815 the general rate was made 3s. per £100, 
but was collected once for all upon the policy when issued ; and 
it so remained until reductions began m 1864. The duty was 
wholly abolished in 1869. The revenue from this source reached 
its highe.st point in 1863, when it was ^‘1,714,622, presumably 
representing insurances effected in that year to the amount of 
3(^1,143,081,333. There arc no data for determining the amount 
of premium receipts or of losses realized on the same volume of 
insurance ; but the tax was recognized by economists as well 
as by all parties to the polii'y contracts as an excessive burden. 
In many instances it more than doubled the cost of insurance. 
Its effect in discouraging the prudent custom of insuring against 
fire was very serious, and after its abolition this custom extended 
so rapidly that it soon became, and continues, practically 
universal in Great Britain. Upon the continent of Europe 
fire insurance i.s generally taxed quite heavily ; most so in France, 
where the dirci t duties on the premiums, together with the 
registry and stamp taxes paid by the companies, hav'e been 
estimated to add one-fourth, or perhaps one-third, to the cost 
of insurance. 

In the United State, s the companies are taxed, each by the state 
ill which it is domiciled, upon their real estate, and oftem upon 
their capital, .surplus or profits, and are required in oilier .state, s 
to pay fees to the insurance departments, and commonl)’ an 
cxci.se of from i to 2J of their premiums. An elaborate table 
is prepared each year l\v a commi-ttee of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, showing the aggregate amount of taxes paid 
by the companies operating in New York in comf.>urison with their 
receipts and profits. The statement received and published by 
the board in 1900 contained the following : — 


1 

For the Year 
1899. 

For Twelve Years 
1888-1899. 

Prcriiiums (fire and marine) . 


$1 ,425,929,631 

856,978,494 

paid (fire and marine) 

91,031,677 

Expenses 

52,849,129 

517,667.-^^8 ' 

Increase of liability (un- 
earned ])remiums, l \: c .) 

8,998,520 

59,104,388 

Net loss in the last year . 

18,428,693 

Net jirofit in twelve years 

7,820,489 

j Amount of taxes paid 

4 , 4 f» 5,332 

35,984,081 

j raxes were of premiums 

3 '.H % 

"2*52 % 

1 Taxes were of premiums, less 

1 losses 

I 0’35 % 

6-32 % 


In qualification of this statement, it may be said that the reported 
expenses appear to include taxes, and that the additions charged 
to liabilit)' are to some extent theoretical and flexible. It also 
appears from the state reports that upon the entire capital and 
net surplus of $191,000,000 employed in the business in the 
United States by 316 joint-stock companies, dividends to the 
amount of $8,000,000, or 4-2 %, were paid in 1899 to .shareholders. 
Nevertheless it is true that competition among the companies, 
together with unfriendly legislation, has reduced the profit upon 
their aggregate capital near the vanishing point, and that the 
taxes, the average rate of which increased 50 % within the period 
1891-1899, are heavier in many states than can be justi^d by 
public policy or by the analogy of other corporate interests, 
I'he true principle, doubtless, is that while the capital employed 
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\n insurance for gain ought to contribute to the state the same 
share of its profits as other rapilahyet the premiums, agencies, 
policies and entire machinery representing only losses, and 
providing for their distribution, should be exempted, as far as 
the necessities of the public treasury permit. 

cine aspect of the taxation of fire insurance is of especial interest, 
natiu'ly, the very general disposition oi legislatures and municipal 
aulhonties to impose upon tlie nndervvnlcis the cost of hre depart- 
ments The systemiitiL ]>revcntion and extinguishment of fires 
*'trc everywhere assumed to be proper work for the community at 
large. But the first iiceiise granted by the crown to issue in- 
surance policies in London in 1(187 was conditioned upon regular 
contributions by the autliorities to support the king’s gunners as a 
fire brigade, and in the public mind tlie privilege of insuring the 
prudent has ever since been NdgueJy associated with the duty of 
guarding the property of tlie whole community The voluntary 
support of fire patrols by the companies in I.ondon, New York and 
other cities has done much to promote this view , and a substantial 
part of the taxes paid upon lire jiolicies in the United States is levied 
for the support of fire departments, 
the pay and pensions of liremen and 
.similar purposes. Tlie tendency to 
increase such taxes, under the pretext 
that the ]irotcction afforded is lor 
the special beiicht of the com j Mines, 

IS strong in some of the states ; 
though it would be equally rational 
to compel life insurance comjianies to 
maintain general ho.spitalsfor the sicli 

The most complete statistics of 
the fire insurance business collected in any country are tliose 
SutiBticA Lhv ted States to the National Board 

■ of Fire Underwriters at each annual meeting. The 
following summai*)’ of part of the information submitted 
by the committee on statistics, 10th May iqoo, giving the 
amount of fire risks insured in the United States, premiums 
received for them, and lo.sses paid upon them, by all joint- 
stock fire insurance companies for the year iHqq will .ser\^e as 
an example : — 

Fur InsHramc m the United States Joint-Stock Companies, 


to over ten million pound.s, and the prompt settlement of all claims 
strengthened considerably their position in the United States. 

In the United Kingdom the statistics of fire insurance are 
less accessible and less complete, no oflirial records being made 
of the local distribution of the property insured, while the pub- 
lished accounts of the companies are not sufficiently uniform 
and detailed to make a trustworthy summary of the entire 
business possible. Much of it is done by foreign companies, 
of whose British business we have no separate statement. A 
statement of the revenue acounts of the various British companies 
insuring against fire will be found in the annual Insurance Blue 
Book and Guide, 

In the Dominion of Canada the insurance companies make 
detailed reports to the government bureau, and the statistics 
of the business are full and accurate. 'I'he following table shows 
the aggregate business of five companies in the Dominion in 
1869 and 1907 : — 


Companies 

i 

; Net C'a.sh 
i Premiums 
: received. 

-1 

Amount of 
■ Policies 

1 taken. 

Amount al 
Risk m 

1 809 

Amount at ! 
Risk in 

1 1907 

■ 1 

Losse.s 
paid. ! 

' C anadian Companies . 

Brit i.sh Companies . 

I American fompanies . 
All (Companies . 

$ 

1 5.^,849,706 

j 15'). 372, 086 
' 32 . 14 ^. 4-^2 
, 246,672.174 

1 $ 

5 ibf> 3 tC) 96 , 93 i 

; 14.745,342,253 
[ 2,801,078,045 

1 23,210,117,231 

$ 

50,34^^,916 

115,222,003 

13,706,890 

188,359,809 

1 $ 

412,019,532 1 
, 037, 24^’. ^28 . 

2(35,401,198 ' 

. 1,614,661,558 j 

$ 

36 .f^ 7 b 543 
105,203,259 1 
2^.129,323 ' 
101,406,125 ' 


r “ 

Companies. 

Fire Ri.sks 
assumed 

Fire 

Premiums 

received 

Fire 

Losses 

paid. 

Premiums 
per $100 
of Risk. 

Lo.ss per 
$100 
ol Risk. 

1 T.oss ])er 
' $100 of 

! PreminmR. 

American . 218 

Foreign . 35 

All . . . 253 

[ T 2 , 25 I, 2 () 9,499 
0,087,570,275 

18,338,869,774 

$ 

63,577,169 

| 2 , 95«,472 

136,535,641 

$ ! 
i 5(), 119, 018 
, 29,865,014 ; 
88,984,032 

! $ 

! -7638 

; *7057 , 

i *7445 ' 

$ 

•4826 

•4906 

•4852 

' $ 

•6318 

*6975 
! *6517 


Upon the eontineni of Europe the fire insurance busine.ss is 
conducted partly by local companies in each country and partly 
b>' the great international office.s of Cireat Britain and Germany. 
The local associations in Austria, Germany and Switzerland 
are of three cla.sses-- public assurance organizations connected 
with local governments, privale mutual companies and joint- 
stock companies. It is impossible to obtain balance-sheets of 
all, nor is any information available concerning the local distribu- 
tion of the risks, or the whole amount of property insured. The 
capital employed by stock cor- 
porations in this business in each 
country, and the aggregate pre- 
mium receipts and payments for 
losses in the last year of which 
a report is available will be found 
in the annual Post Magazine 
Almanack . 

While most of the fire insur 
ance business in the Australian 


These returns do not include mutual companies. The com- 
pilers of the Insurance Year-Book, how^ever, obtain from the 
several state departments of insurance the reports of all companies 
made to them of the busines.s done within each state ; and from 
these it appears that in 1899, example, 160 mutual companies 
assumed fire ri.sks to the amount of $1,119,772,848. Many 
small local associations have made no returns, but their operations 
are too limited to materially affect the aggregate. It is note- 
worthy that while mutual companies transact less than 6 % 
of the business of the whole country, yet in the state of Rhode 
Island, a densely peopled manufacturing community, they have 
more than 78 %, and in Massachusetts nearly 24 % ; and that, 
while less than one-ninth of the insured property of the United 
States is situated in these two states, they contain nearly tw^o- 
thirds of that which is insured by mutual associations. 

The fire insurance business of foreign companies m the United 
States was comparatively small until 1870. Four strong British 
corporations were then m the field, and their transactions amounted 
to less than 9 % of the entire ]oint-.stock business. But their success 
attracted others in rapid succession, especially from Great Britain and 
from Germany, and in 1880, 19 foreign companies assumed 237 % 
of all the nsks reported to the National Board : in 1889, 23 such 
companies took 30*3 % ; and in 1899, 35 such companies took 
.33*2 % The distribution of the business among them is not given 
by the board tables, but can be gathered from the reports of the 
American branches to the insurance departments of the states, which 
arc summarized in the Spectator Company's Year-Books. The total 
net payments of the British and colonial fire insurance companie.s in 
connexion with the disastrous fire in San Francisco in 1906 amounted 


colonies is in the hands of British companies, local institutions 
for the purpose have had a considerable development on the same 
general lines as in Great Britain and with similar freedom from 
interference by the governments. But no accounts of the 
receipts and losses are available, most of the companie.s conduct- 
ing a marine or life insurance business, or both, under the same 
general management. 

Beyond the limits of the great commercial nations, no satis- 
factory information is accessible concerning the practice of fire 
insurance Even in Spain and Portugal there is far less intelligent 
intere.st in the subject than in neighbouring countries, and the 
agencies of foreign companies transact much of the business in the 
large town.s. Six Portuguese companies have maintained themselves 
for many years, a few' of them for nearly a century, and have 
established agencies in the Spanish islands and in Madeira For othei 
nations than those mentioned, the only systematic effort to collect 
the facts is made by the compilers of the Year-Book, and the results 
are extremely meagre. The great British and German corporations 
are zealous in extending their transactions to the commercial ports 
over3rwhere, and local companies are often formed m the British 
colonies. In addition to those in Canada and Australia some com- 
panies in vSouth Africa have become financially important. Small 
native companies have been successful in establishing their credit m 
Japan, Brazil, the Argentine Republic, Chile and Peru. A consider- 
able business is done in insuring the property of foreign residents in 
the Levant, on the coasts of Asia, in South Africa and the Pacific 
Islands, but mostly by European companies, and as an incident to 
I he more general practice of marine insurance. There are several 
successful fire companies among the Dutch in Java. The small 
business in Mexico appears to be wholly in the hands of foreign 
companies 
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IV. Life Insurance 

Guesses at the probable length of life for the purpose of valuing 
or commuting life-estates, leases or annuities were made even 
HiBt ancients, and crude estimates of the number 

of years’ purchase such interests are worth occur in 
Roman law and in mam' medieval writings. In 1 540 the English 
parliament enacted that an estate for a single life should be 
valued as a lease of seven years, one for two lives as a lease of 
fourteen years, and for three lives as a lease of twenty-one years. 
More than a century later The Cambridge Tables for renewing 
of Leases and purchasing Liens, a standard work in England, 
with the certificate of Sir Isaac Newton to its accuracy, proposed, 
as a remedy for the inequity of this fanciful rule, to make the 
increase for each additional life less by one year, so that, valuing 
a single life at ten years, two lives shall be reckoned as nineteen 
years and three lives as twenty-seven years. No distinction 
of ages was recognized, and the results, tabulated to decimal 
parts of months, are worthless. Thus the foremost minds of 
the world had as yet no apprehension of a true method of 
reasoning on the subject. The first clear insight into the character 
of the problem appears in Natural and Political Observations 
on the Bills of Mortality, published in 1661 under the name of 
John Graunt, a haberdasher and train-band captain of London. 
Graunt recognized the principle of uniformity in large groups of 
vital and social facts, and actually prepared, from the mortality | 
registers of London, what he calls a “ Table showing of one 
hundred quick conceptions, how many die within six years, how 
many the next de('ade, and so for every decade till 76.” This 
was the earliest crude suggestion of a table of mortality, and 
Graunt’s interest in the inquiry was scientific, without definite 
practical purpose. Hut a little later the sale of annuities was 
pressed upon go\'ernments as a method of discounting future 
revenues. In 1671 John de Witt, grand pensionary of Holland, 
reported to the states general a plan for such sales upon a 
scientific method, the insight and skill of which, had he p(».sses.sed 
proper statistical data, would have anticipated results only 
reached by later generations. The report, however, was buried 
in the Dutch archl\'es and forgotten for nearly two centuries. 
It was unknown in khigland when, in 1692, the government 
undertook the sale of annuities. A loan of [ i ,000,000 was offered, 
each £100 paid in to purchase a life annuity of £14, without 
distinction ol age. A table accompanied the offer, purporting 
to .ihow how many of 10,000 persons now living, old and young 
taken together at random, arc likely to die in each year 
from one to ninety-nine. The purchasers, though without 
clear understanding of the principle, were instinctively shrewd 
enough to select healthy young lives for annuitants, and the 
nation paid enormously for the error. This speculation of the 
public treasury led the eminent mathematician and astronomer, 
Dr Edmund Halley, to examine the subject. In 1693 he prc.sented 
to the Royal Society a study of “ The degrees of mortality of 
mankind.” The parish registers of England took no note of 
age at death, and Halley, perceiving that the average duration 
of life in large groups of persons can only be determined 
Tabh. ^ when ages at death are known, sought in vain a 
statistical basis for such an inquiry in his own and 
in many other countries. But it happened that the city of 
Breslau in Silesia had kept such records, and he succeeded in 
obtaining the registers for five years, 1O87-1691, including 
6193 births and 5869 deaths. No census of the city having 
been taken, Halley made the best estimate he could of the popula- 
tion, and computed how many of a thousand children taken at 
the age of one year will die in each succeeding year. Arranging 
the results in three parallel columns, showing in successive 
lines the age, the number living at that age, and the number 
of deaths during tlie year, he formed the first mortality table. 
The arrangement was itself a discovery, exhibiting at a glance 
the essential data for valuing life-risks, and suggesting solutions 
for problems which had puzzled the ablest students. This 
general form of the mortality table remains in use as the natural 
and best for such collections of facts. The method of using such 


a table in calculating the values of life contingencies was also 
discovered by Dr Halley. He showed that where a payment is 
to be made at a future date, if a named person be then alive, its 
present value is the sum which compounded at interest during the 
interval will amount to that payment multiplied by the fraction 
representing the probability that the person will survive. These 
two elements, compound interest and the probability of life or 
death, are the foundations of the theory of life contingencies. 

From Halley’s time the progress of the theory has been in 
three directions : first, in accumulating facts from which averages 
are deduced, and analysing the data so as to eliminate disturbing 
influences, that is, in constructing trustworthy tables of 
mortality ; secondly, in extending the inferences from such 
tables, and multiplying their applications to needs of practical 
life ; and thirdly, in facilitating the calculations which these 
applications require. But while Halley thus firmly and lastingly 
drew, in outline, the theory of life contingencies, the numerical 
results attained by him were grossly imperfect. Forced by the 
lack of data to assume that the population was stationary, 
and to rely on a rude estimate of its numbers, he well knew that 
his conclusions were but provisional. Yet they were far in 
advance of the general mind of his time. As late as 1694, and 
even in 1703, parliament substantially re-enacted the old law 
for valuing leases at seven years for each life. The meagre 
Breslau Table long remained the only serious attempt to utilize 
actual observations of mortality for scientific purposes. In 
17.^6 A. de Parrieux (1703-1768), a mathematician of Paris, 
published an Eisai sur les probabiliics de la duree de la vie kumaitie, 
in which he presented mortality tables formed by himself, one 
from the records of certain Tontine associations, and five others 
from those of several religious orders in Paris. The Tontine 
experience table was a much closer approximation to the true 
course of mortality, as shown by later investigations, than any 
of its predecessors, and indeed now appears, despite the crude 
manner in which the materials were treated, to have been more 
accurate and more trustworthy than the Northampton or even 
the Carlisle 'I'able of much later date. The essay of de Parcieux 
was an important source of information to advanced students 
in France and Germany, but attracted no general or popular 
interest, nor was it followed up by progressive researches of the 
same character in continental Europe, while it remained almost 
unnoticed in England. 

I'hroughout the i8th century the customary treatment of life 
annuities was as chaotic and fanciful as before, though some 
writers of eminence, most notably Dr Thomas Simpson of London 
(1752), treated the theory of the subject with great intelligence, 
and in 1753 James Dodson of l.ondon (great-grandfather of 
Augustus de Morgan) projected a life insurance company in 
which the premiums should be accommodated justly to the ages 
of the insured. But life insurancT as a business really began 
with the Equitable Society of London, founded in 1762. The 
associates petitioned for a charter, but the law officers of the 
I crown refused it, saying that the scheme depended for succe.ss 
on the truth of certain tables of life and death, “ Whereby the 
Chance of Mortality is attempted to be reduced to a certain 
standard. This is a mere speculation, never tried in practice. ’ 
The society was organized as a voluntary association, and begun 
busine.ss in 1765. Its premiums were computed from the Breslau 
Table, with some corrections from the London Bills of Mortality, 
and were far higher than any now in use. But the managers, 
in face of actual bu.siness, needed more light. Dr Richard Price, 
a student of the new science of life contingencies, was consulted, 
and soon devised tests of the society’s experience and measures 
of the financial results, which are in principle those still practised. 
He also aspired to construct a more accurate table of mortality, 
and discovered data in certain parish registers of Northampton 
which promised to represent the average of life in England. 
From these he formed in 1780 the Northampton Table 
of Mortality, and computed a new and largely reduced 
scale of premiums for the society. The historical 
importance of the Northampton Table lies in the profound 
impression it made on the general mass of intelligent persons. 
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Although mortality had long been recognized by special inquirers 
as a promising theme for statistical inquiry, its actual treatment, 
except in the narrow school founded by Johann SussmiJdi in 
(iermany (174^), ‘^^^d in the isolated and almost prophetic work 
of dc Parcieux in France, had been speculative and vague. 
Demoivre handled it with mathematical acuteness, but framed 
his scale of mortality (al)oul 1750) on a hypothesis of his own, 
not on known facts. Out of each group of eighty-six deaths, 
a( cording to this scale, one dies on the average each year till all 
are gone ; so that v being tlie present age, the prolmbility of 
death within a year is always 7/(86-ac). This conjecture, 
which, during middle life, served as a rough approximation to 
the truth, almost as well as some of the early tables of repute, 
long found remarkable acceptance among men of science. Dr 
Price’s researches first brought P; general apprehension the 
conviction that a large basis of observed facts is the only source 
of real knowledge. The government of the day felt the influence 
of the movement. In 1 780 Pitt, then chancellor of the exchequer, 
consulted Dr Price on plans for the conversion of debt, and in 
178Q the government first showed knowledge that m granting 
annuiUe.s ages must be distinguished, and that the prospective 
life at ninct}' and that at twenty-five are not to be estimated 
as equal. About i8o8 a conversion of 3% into annuities was 
planned. The Northampton Table was adopted, rind Morgan 
computed rates from it which were used for twenty years. It 
proved to represent a mortality far in excess of the average, and 
in 1821 John Finlaison, being made actuary to the debt com- 
missioners, protested against the rates in use. But not until 
1828, when the treasury had lost two millions of pounds by 
selling annuities too cheap, was the law repealed. Finlai.son 
then constructed a new and less wasteful scale of (‘onvcr.sions, 
l)Ut singular re.sults followed. At the age of iimety, for instance, 
i'ioo would purchase an annuity of £'62. Combinations were 
formed to purchase annuities on the lives of old people .selected 
for Uieir vigour ; 675 of these were taken, with a further lo.ss of 
at least a million to the treasury. The Northampton Table, 
in fact, like the earlier Bre.slau 'i’abie, was formed without a 
census, and upon the false assumption that the population was 
stationary. Dr Price’s estimate, iounded on the recorded 
baptisms, was mm h too low, many of the people being of a sect 
wliich rejected infant bajitLsm. His table repre.sents an average 
life of twenty -four years, whilst subsequent inquiries indicate 
a true average of about thirty years at that time in the same 
parishes. The actual mortality in the Equitable Society proved 
to be less by one-third than that anti<'ipated by the tiihle. The 
error had consequences of vast moment. The immediate and 
dazzling prosperity of the societies founding rates on this sup- 
posed scientific basis exi ited the public imagination, stimulated 
the business exceedingly, and led to many extravagant projects, 
followed by fluctuations and failures which impaired its healthy 
growth and usefulness. 

In spite of gross defects, the Northampton Table remained 
for a century by far the most important tabk* of mortality, 
employed as the basis of calculation by leading com- 
MctuaHal Great Britain, and adopted by the courts 

progreas. practically a part of the common law. Parliament, 
followed by .some stale legislatures and many courts in 
America, even made it the authorized standard for valuing 
annuity charges and reversionary interests. But in life insurance 
practice it is now wholly anlkpiated. Like its most famous 
successor, the Carlisle Table of Joshua Milne, it rested upon 
observations of the population of a town. How far this limited 
and peculiar group represented the nation was still doubtful ; 
no less so how far the rate of mortality among applicants for 
insurance, accepted by the offices, would correspond with that 
of the urban citizens or of the whole body. As soon as the 
companies had sufficient records of their own experience the 
work began of striving to construct, for business use, tables 
which should truly express it. This branch of research lias ever 
since been prosecuted with all the resources they could command 
of industry, practical judgment and mathematical skill ; and 
the successive achievements in it may be accepted as in general 


the sum and measure of the progress of actuarial science. Now 
the recognition of an ascertainable uniformity in human mortality 
has become part of the general stock of thought. But actuarial 
science, which originated in Great Britain, was long tiie peculiar 
and almost exclusive possession of British students, and even 
till now has been practised most fruitfully in its first home, 
mainly by tlie actuaries of life insurance institutions, but with 
important contributions from other inquirers, especially those 
in the service of the registrar-general. The most complete 
storehouse of technical and practical learning on the general 
theory and on all its applications to life ins’Tancc practice is 
found in the successive volumes of the Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries. The tables published by the Institute in 1872, 
founded on the experience to 1863 of twenty companies (.sec 
Annuity), still remain the most authoritative expression of the 
mortality of insured lives, and have largely replaced all earlier 
Standards in the valuations of the British companies, more than 
three-fourtlis of which, in their latest returns to the Board of 
Trade, compute their reinsurance reservTS by the H“’ and H"' 
tallies. But for several years a cominittee of the Institute and 
of the Scottish Faculty of Actuaries has been engaged in collecting 
and arranging for investigation the far vaster experience which 
has now accumulated in the liunds of sixty companies, including 
the records of more than a million policies. The large basis of 
facts thus obtained will be treated with special reference to 
different classes of risks, and will throw much light on difficult 
questions of selection, which have hitherto been treated specu- 
latively, or at least without the conclusive evidence of large 
averages, and are still more or less in controversy. Some of 
these will recjuire more detailed notice hereafter. 

It is only smee tlie middle of the iqth renturv that actuarial 
science has rapidly advancetl in oilier countries, cluefly under the 
stimulus of the extending practice oJ lile iu.suraiice Botli in 
America and upon the continent ol Europe the small hii.sincss 
transacted by the pioneer companies was largely conducted on 
empirical and conjectural methods from year to year, Engli.sli 
custom Iw'ing consulted as a guide in fixing premiums The Gotha 
Bank, the first institution to insure lives upon bu.siness principles in 
Germany, adopted at its foundation m iiS.J7 a mortality table formed 
by Charles Babbage tijion the basis of the Northampton Table, 
corrected from cursory notes ujion the early experience of the Equit- 
able Sociel V, which had been given l)y its actuary to a general meeting 
of its members m 1800 The hieiieh companies, and several m 
Germany of later origin than the (iolha, took as their standard the 
so-called Tab)<* ol dc Parcieux, previonsis' described ; and this table, 
with modifications dictated by expen<*nce, continued until very 
recently m general use in France, 'Ihe Seventeen Companie,s’ Table 
of 1843 was adopt'd by the Lisurancc (iommissiouers of Massa- 
chusetts, who in 1851J introduced the methods of state supervision ol 
insurance now generally practised in the United States This table, 
though long superseded in the esteem of actuaries in their ordinary 
work, is still the standard lor official valuations in most states of the 
union, a fact wdiicli has given it undue piominenee. The .so-called 
American Table, derived 111 1868 from the limited experience of the 
largest American company during its earliest years, was the first 
important work of the kind done in America lii view of its narrow 
basis of facts, it has stood the lest of time singularly well, and it is 
now in wider use than any other lor computing the premiums of 
American companies. Its most marked difference from the standard 
British tables for insured lives is that it indirale.s a decidedly lower 
rate of mortality throughout the period of nialurt* manhood, between 
the ages of thirty-five and seventy-five, though wdth a liigher rate at 
the extremes of life ; and this peculiarity i.s a].so lound in American 
tables deduced from more recent and far larger ex])crience. 

Actuarial science has been widely cultivated in the United Stales 
of late years, the numbers and zeal of it.s professional stude-nts 
having kept pace witli the extraordinary growth of life insurance, 
The aggressive activity of the companies’ has brought the principles 
of the biisinass home to the popular mind as in no other (.ountry, and 
a large number of periodicals are devoted entirely to the subject. 
These tendencies have been .strengthened by the system of super- 
vision practised by the states, which has also greatly influenced 
public opinion, directing attention in an extraordinary degree to 
certain special and technical features, to the neglect 01 more com- 
prehensive and more useful criticism. In the official work of the 
state departments the actuary's province ajipears substantially to 
begin aud end with tlie valuation of liabilities upon the net premium 
basis, which is applied with increasing strictiie.ss as the sole and final 
standard of solvency, and the determination by it of the " legal 
surplus " of each company. But a considerable number of profes- 
sional actuaries have prosecuted their studies in a scientific spirit, 
and most of these since 1889 have been associated in the Actuarial 
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Society of Amenca, which has established a high standard of pro- 
fessional competence in its examinations and transactions. The- 1 
question how far the rate of mortality among insured lives in I 
America is fairl^^ represented by tables drawn from British cxperi- I 
ence has attracted much inquiry ; and many companies have made I 
important contributions to it from their own lecords, in severaJ j 
instances in the finished form of carefully graduated tables, each i 
with an individual character, but all with some features which i 
distinguisli them as a group. By far the most comprehensive effort 
to establish a standard table for America is that of a committee of 
actuaries, for which, in 1881, L. W. Meech published the ctassified 
experience of thirty offices to the end of 1874, including most of the 
large companies in the United States, and embracing more than a 
million policies. The observations collected in this work have 
furnished materials for many important investigations, but the 
finished tables have rarely been applied in practice, being drawn 
from an aggre^tion of largely incongruous experiences, the influ- 
ence ol each ot wluch upon the general average is mdeternunate. 

The business of life insurance upon the continent of Europe has 
given an extraordinary stimulus to actuarial studies. Before 1883 
the German companies computed their premiums and reserves by 
antiquated life tables. The most approved of these, as illustrating 
the duration of German life, was that prepared by I 3 rune of Berlin 
in 1837 from the records for seventy years of an annuity society for 
widows, which practised careful medical selection of the linsbands 
and kept exact mortality registers In 1883 was published an ad- 
mirable table founded on tlie combined experience of twenty-three 
German compajiies, which lias superseded all other .standards for 
ordinary valuations within the German empire. The French com- 
panies generally continued to rely on the tables of de Parcieux, with 
modificationfi of thar most glaring defects, until a still later date. 
In i8y8 a committee of French actuaries published a new set of tables 
drawn from the experience of four ol the principal offices in France, 
and these are now accepted as the best basis for life insurance practice 
by similar companies there. Schools of actuarial science have been 
opened in both Germany and France, and the profe.ssional actuaries 
of these countries, and ol Austria and Belgium, have formed associa- 
tions for the promotion of their pursuits. Sessions of delegates 
from the several instil utc.s and societies of actuaries throughout 
the worid meet triennially in general congrc.ss in the various capitals. 
Such sessions do much to broaden and harmonize the .scope and 
aims of the profession. 

Elaborate efforts have been made by several governments to 


average duration of life, such as the extension and concentration 
of many industries, the vast growth of cities, the progres-s of 
medical and hygienic science, the increase of wealth, comfort 
and luxury, the changes in the frequency and destructiveness 
of war. It is plausibly maintained, on the one liand, that these 
and other causes have already added some years to the average 
lifetime of civilized man : and, on the other hand, that their 
combined effect has been to lessen the sharpness of the struggle 
for existence, to rescue the weaklings from dc.striiction and 
enable them to multiply, and so to weaken society at large. 
The final decision of the que.stion will be found in the gradual 
modifications of the true table of mortality through successive 
epochs. 

i For the purposes of life insurance the future of mortality tables 
I looks to less ambitious proWems. The business calls for exact 
i equity in determining the value of all life contingencies, and 
j therefore for the most precise forecast attainable of the dates 
! at which the amounts assured must l>e paid. Some idea of the 
j historical progress of this inquiry may be gathered from the 
: accompanying table, which epitomizes the general characteristics 
! of a number of typical tables of mortality, showing at ages which 
are multiples of five years the annual death-rate indicated by 
each of them. The comparison will be found interesting in 
many ways, most strikingly, perhaps, as suggesting what is 
confirmed by a detailed examination of the facts, that insured 
life on the average' in Great Britain is decidedly inferior to that 
in the UnitiKl States, but superior to that upon the continent oi 
Europe, and especially in Germany. From a careful investiga- 
tion of the published experience, Dr McClintock concludes : 
“ It is an ascertained fact that after the first five years of insur- 
ance the probability 01 death,'' in Great Britain, “ is fully one- 
fifth greater at any given age than the corresponding probability 
shown by American experience " ; w'hile “ the average value 
of assured life in Germany is as much inferior to that shown in 
the H'“ experience as that in America has been found to be 
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been the worthy ambi- 
tion of able actuaries 
to de\'ise trustworthy 
methods of utilizing the 
census returns for this 
purpose. The British 
Statistical Office 
under Dr William Farr 
and his successors, 
and, later, the Swiss 
Federal Bureau of 
Statistics have accom- 
plished the best work 
in this direction, and 
the scries of “ English 
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on successive de- 
cennial censuses, in- 
terpreted by the 
registered deaths 
during the interv^als 
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are the most useful data now available for the average value of 
civilized life. But all such general tables are as yet but tentative 
and provisional. The imperfections of mortuary registries and 
of census returns are great, and corrections are largely con- 
jectural. Until more complete methods of collecting the facts 
are practi.sed, the experience of life insurance companies 
promises to furnish the only mortality tables having claim to 
authority. It is already becoming evident that the general 
rate of mortality, and in particular the rate at each age of life. 


No final explanation has been given, and there is no proof that 
the average life in America is longer than in England or Gerrnan^^ 
Dr McClintock inclines to believe that one potent 
cause of the great difference in the insured experience 
is that, while European offices have generally awaited ttoa. 
applications, which are commonly prompted by .some 
sense of need for insurance, the cu.stom of American companies 
i.s actively to solicit business through agents. On the average, 
lives which are only induced by persuasion to insure are better 


not only differs widely in different communities, but undergoes 1 than those which voluntarily apply, 'fhatthis suggestion points 
important changes in successive generations. A multitude of 1 Effects of Selection, by Emory McClintock (New York, 

forces are at work in civilized society which must influence the 1892), p. 94. 
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out a real and perhaps an important differentiating influence 
upon groups of risks is not doubted, but the measure of its effects 
has not yet been determined. The question is one of many 
which yearly assume more prominence, and which, as a class, 
are conventionally termed problems of selection. Assuming 
that the general rate of mortality is precisely known, any devia- 
tion from it occurring in a special group of insured lives, as the 
result of some influence peculiar to that group, is called the effect 
of selection. If insurance were offered on equal terms to all, 
the feeble and dying would apply in disproportionate numbers, 
and the mortality would be excessive. To avoid this danger 
careful medical examinations are required, excluding risks 
which appear to be impaired ; and this selection by the insurer 
uniformly reduces the mortality below the general average 
during the earliest years of insuranc e. During these years large 
numbers of the insured withdraw, either from inability or from 
indisposition to pay their premiums, but the motive to do so is 
weakest with lives which have become impaired. The average 
vitality is lowered by the loss on the whole of a superior class, 
and the average mortality of those who persist rises. The extent 
of this infliienre varies widely with the proportionate number of 
lapses and the motives which induce them, increasing in a 
startling degree when lapses multiply in a discredited company, 
and remaining small, or even at times doubtful, under very 
favourable conditions ; so that the ascertainment of its amount 
in different circumstances, and for different groups of the insured, 
IS a problem of extreme complication, its importance is in- 
creased by two tendcnc'ics wluVh have grown stronger in the 
practice of recent years : first, to permit at all times the with- 
drawal by any policy-holder of a sulistantial part of the technic'al 
or average reserve upon his assurance, a privilege which legisla- 
tion and public opinion in the Uniled .States have extorted from 
the companies ; and, secondly, the extensive introduction, under 
competition for public favour, of forms of policies which grant 
the option, at fixed dates in the future, between withdrawing 
the entire “ accnimulations,” or lechnical reserve and surplus, 
and continuing the insurance. It is well known that at the 
maturity of these options the motive is strong for impaired lives 
to remain insured, and that the cash withdrawals are so largelv 
of superior lives that the subsequent rate of mortality is much 
incTeasecl. Other problems in selection arise from varieties in 
the forms of policies. It is commonly recognized that there are 
general and marked differences between the mortality experienced 
upon assurances issued at low and those at high premium rates. 
Policies for short terms, on which the computed net rates are 
the lowest, have been found so unprofitable to the insurers that 
they are rarely granted, and only with a very heavy loading of 
the tabular value. Upon those insured for life, with annual 
premiums, there is a large and constant cxcc.ss of death losses 
above the endowment assuranc'cs, while groups of policies with 
tontine or cumulative leatures or reserved bonuses, available 
only after surviving a term of years, uniformly experience a low 
mortality. 

It is also to be remarked that it is found in general that the 
average amount of policies matured by death is higher than the 
average of all poliiu'es in force ; and some actuaries incline 
to believe that tables of pecuniary loss might, for practical use, 
take the place of tables of mortality, since the actual claims are 
in units of money, not of lives. 'I'he vast field of inquiry opened 
to actuaries by these and many more special questions of selection 
promises to engross more and more of their attention and labour. 
The technical methods of reducing .nd treating the data of 
mortality have been brought to a high degree of perfection, but 
the necessity for a better classification of the data themselves, 
with reference to special groups of lives or policies, differentiated 
hv social or local circumstances, by business methods, by forms 
of contract, by race or personal characteristics, must assume 
ever greater prominence. It is conceivable that, at some period 
hereafter, the practical reliance of the offices will be more upon 
tables to be computed for such special groups, from select 
experience, than upon those drawn from vast aggregates without 
discriminating among their somewhat incongruous divisions. 


The mortality tables in common use, however, have been 
proved by a vast experience to furnish a safe and fairly equitable 
basis for the business of assuring lives. Assuming 
that the table shows how many of a large group now 
assured may be expected to end in each succeeding factor. 
year, the present value of the claims upon them depends 
exclusively upon the rate of interest at which funds will accu- 
mulate. Exact foresight of this rate being impossible, the 
insurer must assume a rate which can with certainty be realized. 
The difficult problem of determining the limits of safety in this 
assumption attracts the more attention now, because of the 
recent persistent dcidine in the average productiveness of invested 
capital. The actuary is forced to observe that the interest factor 
in his calculations is much less definitely fixed by known facts 
than the mortality factor. The longer a contract has to run, the 
greater the effect of the difference in rate. The value of a 
payment to be made in thirty years is greater by above one-half 
with interest taken at 3 % than at 4J and one to be made in 
thirty-six years is more than twice as great. Hence the most 
careful study of the forces determining for long periods the 
average rate of interest is fundamental in lif(‘ insurance. The 
tendency of opinion is to hold that a progressive lowering ol 
interest rates must result from the accumulation of wealth. 
In support of this belief it is pointed out that from 1872 nearly 
to the present time there has been a general and somewhat 
uniform decline in the yield of invested capital, as represented 
by government stocks, mortgage loans, sa\’ings bank deposits 
and discounts in all commercial nations. The movement has 
been disguised by wide flucUiations, temporary or local, but has 
been on the whole world-wide and continuous, when great masses 

capital, .such as the investments of life companies, arc kept in 
view. The fall has been greatest, too, in lountries where rates 
were formerly higlusl, suggesting that as the great finani'ial 
markets of the world become more intimately connected Ihi* 
normal rate of interest assumes a more cosmopolitan character, 
with an increasing tendency to equality among them. I'hcst' 
considerations have had an important influence upon the com- 
putations of life insurance companies. In Great Britain, and 
commonly in continental Kurope, the leading offices from the 
first a.ssumed lower rates of interest than those in America, 
u.sually 3^ or 3 % ; and the reductions in their estimates have 
as yet been moderate, only thirty-one out of seventy-four British 
offices ha\'ing lowered the interest basis in their valuations 
reported to the Board of Trade. 

These returns show that of these companies only twenty-three now 
compute reserves upon a rale as high as 3 A “o, wlule forty -four assume 
3 '-^o ami seven a still lower rate. But in America, when the business 
first became important, (> “o was a more frequent rate of investment 
than 5 and the laws ol New York and ol many other states 
countenanced the confident expectation of a iiermanent yield of at 
least qi The rate of ,j adopted by the principal companies, 
and by the law of Massachusetts from 18O1, was regarded as higlily 
conservative. But as early as 1882 one important company began 
to re.serve upon new bu.smess at ] "o, aiul since 1895 there has been a 
gradual change by the leading oflices to 3^ and in a few instances 
to 3 as the basis of premiums and ol re.serves upon new policies. 
Serious efforts have been made to induce legislation which will 
gradually establish one of these rates as a test ol leclinical solvency. 

There an^ not w^anting, however, indications that the pro- 
tracted decline in rates of interest in the world's markets may 
have been checked, and even that a reverse movement has 
begun. Rates of discount everywhere, interest on government 
loans except in America, and on mortgage loans in Europe, have 
on the whole advanced, the minimum average rates having been 
reached, after twenty-five years of gradual reduction, in 1897. 
These facts are entirely consistent with the conclusions suggested 
by the history of the subject. No uniform or secular tendency 
to reduction in the average rate of interest, which is the index of 
the average productiveness of capital, not of its amount, can be 
found to have prevailed. Fluctuations in the average rate lire 
found, quite independent of the local and temporary fluctuations, 
which are often extreme ; and these long tidal waves of change 
have at times, for generations together, risen and fallen with some 
approach to periodicity. The prevailing rate has been a little 
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lower on the average in the 19th century than in the 18th, but 
was lower through the middle decades of the i8th century than 
through those of the 19th. On the whole, it seems clear that the 
accumulation of wealth in itself has no necessary tendency to 
diminish the productiveness of capital ; that this productiveness, 
on the general average, has not materially varied in many 
generations ; but that the promise and expectation of productive- 
ness which prompt the demand for its use depend upon the 
activity of enterprise, growing out of the prevailing spirit of 
hope ; upon the rapidity with which new inventions are made, 
industries extended, and floating or loanable capital expended 
in permanent works. These conditions are subject to fluctuations 
extending through considerable periods, so that for a number of 
years the rate may be higher, and then for a similar series of years 
lower than the normal rate, determined by average productive- 
ness, hut always tending to return to this normal rate, as the tide- 
swept surface of the ocean to its normal level. 

While the excess of the average yield of capital in America, above 
that of the older nations, is diminished as the facilities of transfer 
and exchange increase, there is no reason to conclude that it will 
disappear for generations to come. It seems, therefore, that the 
general assumption of 3 % for the valuation of British ofhees, and 
that of % which is becoming the accepted standard for the 
companies of the United States, should command unquestioned 
confidence. 

The business of life insurance being founded on well-ascertained 
natural laws, and on principles of finance which in their broad 
aspect are of the simplest description, there exists no 
necessity for frequent close scrutiny of the affairs of an 
reserve, insurance office, in so far as the maintenance of a mere 
standard of solvency is concerned. We have seen that 
the premiums charged for insurances are based on certain 
assumptions in regard to (i) the rate of mortality to be experi- 
enced, (2) the rate of interest to be earned by the office on its 
iimds, and (3) the proportion of the premiums to be absorbed in 
expenses and in providing against unforeseen contingencies. If 
these assumptions are reasonably safe, an insurance office pro- 
ceeding upon them may be confidently regarded as .solvent so long 
as there is no conspicuously unfavourable deviation from what 
lias been anticipated and provided for, and so long as the funds 
are not impaired by imprudent investments or otherwise. The 
ascertainment and division of profits, however, require that the 
affairs should be looked into periodically ; but the fluctuations 
to which the surplus funds are liable within limited periods of 
lime arc generally regarded as turnishing a .sutficient reason why 
such investigations should not take place too frequcntl)'. Ac- 
cordingly in most offices the division of profits takes pdace only at 
staled intervals of years— usually li^'e or seven years — when a 
complete sur\'ey is taken of the whole engagements present and 
future, and of the funds available to meet these. The mode in 
which the liability of an office under its current policies is esti- 
mated requires explanation. 

All statistical observations on the duration of human life point 
to the conclusion that, after the period of extreme youth is past, 
the death-rate among any given body of p’lersons increases 
gradually with advancing age. If, therefore, insurance premiums 
were annually adjusted according to the chances of death 
corresponding to the current age of the insured, their amount 
would be at first smaller, hut ultimately larger, than the uniform 
annual payment required to insure a given sum whenever deatli 
1 nay occur. This is illustrated by the following figures, calculated 


from the mortal it v table al 


, interest. In column 2 is the 


uniform annual premium at age thirty for a whole-term insurance 
of £100. In column 3 are shown the premiums which wawild be 
required at the successive ages stated in column i to insure £100 
in the event of death taking place within a year. Column 4 shows 
the differences between the figures in column 2 and those in 
column 3. 

From this table it appears that if a number of persons effect, 
at the age of thirty, whole-term insurances on their lives by 
annual premiums which are to remain of uniform amount during 
the subsistence of the insurances, each of them pays for the first 
year £i -i 36 more than is required for the risk of that year. The 


second year the premiums are each £i *111 in excess of that yearns 
risk. The third year the excess is only £i ‘093, and so it diminishes 
from year to year. By the time the individuals who survive have 
reached the age of fifty-four, their uniform annual premiums arc 


Age, 

30 -I- 1/ , 

‘ (T) 

p «- 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 


{l -880 

£'750 

+/1-I30 

.41 

I -880 

•709 

+ I-III 

32 

I -880 

787 

4 1093 

53 

1*880 i 

I *800 1 

1 •( -074 

54 

I *880 ! 

I'QIO 

■030 1 

55 

I *880 

1 2-042 

•li)2 

9 ‘S 

I *880 

!! 

61*848 

i !. 

1 -59*968 

(jh 

I *880 

79-265 

; -77-385 

97 

I *880 

97-087 

-95.207 


no longer sufficient for the risk of the following year ; and this 
annual deficiency goes on increasing until at the extreme age in 
the table it amounts to £95-207, the difference between the uni- 
form annual premium (£i *880) and the present value (£97*087) of 
£100 certain to be paid at the end of a year. Now, since the 
uniform annual premiums are just sufficient to provide lor the 
ultimate payment of the sums insured, it is obvious that the 
deficiencies of later years must be made up by the excess of the 
earlier payments ; and, in order that the insurance office may 
be in a position to meet its engagements, these .surplus payments 
must be kept in hand and accumulated at interest until they are 
required for the purpose indicated. It is, in effect, the accumu- 
lated excess here spoken of which constitutes the measure of tlie 
company's liability under its policies, or the sum which it ought 
to have in hand to be able to meet its engagements. In the 
individual case this sum is usually railed the “ resent value ' 
of a policy. 

Jn another \’iew the reserve value of a policy is the difference 
between the present value of the engagement undertaken by the 
office and the present value of the premiums to be paid in future 
1)V the insured. This view may be regarded as the counterpart 
of the other. I'or practical purposes it is to be preferred, as it 
is independent of the variations of past experience, and requires 
only that a rate of mortality and a rate of interest be assumed 
lor the future. 

According to li, the reserve value („V,.) of a policy for the sum oi 
I, effected at age ,v, and which has been in force for w years — the 
(>M- i)th premium being just due and unpaid — may be expressed 
thus, in symbols with which we have alread>' become iamiliar. 

. . . (l). 

If we sub.stilute for its equivalent P, this expres 

sion becomes 

,.V. = (P, 4 -n-rr)(T+«.fM) • • • (2) I 

whence we see that the sum to be re.served under a pf>hc\' after any 
number of years arises from the difterence bi^tween the premium 
actually payable and the jircmium which would be required to a.ssure 
tlie life afresh al the increased age attained. By siib.stitiiting for 

P.r+„ and Pj their equivalents ^ — (i-r) and ^ - (l -r), 
we obtain another u.seful lonn of the expre.ssion, 

T -f C/, , „ 

I 4 

I 

The preceding formulae indicate clearly the nature ef the 
calculations by which an insurance office is able to ascertain 
the amount of funds which ought to be kept in hand to 
provide for the liabilities to the assured. In cases nlbiNty. 
other than whole-term insurances by uniform annual 
premiums, the formulae are subject to appropriate modifications. 
When there are bonus additions to the sums insured, the value 
of these must be added, so that by the foregoing formula (i), for 


V,r.:l - 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ). 
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example, the value of a policy for i with bonus additions B is 
( 1 + n - + »«+«)■ But the general priiK:iples of calcula- 

tion are the same in all cases. I'hc present value of the whole 
sums undertaken to Ixj paid by the office is a.scertained on the 
one hand, and on the other hand the present value of the 
premiums to l)e received in future from the insured. The differ- 
ence between these (due provision being made for expenses and 
('ontingencies, as afterwai'ds explained) represents the net 
liability ” of the office. Otherwise the net liability is arrived 
at by calculating separately the value of each policy by an 
adaptation of one or other of the above formulae. In either 
('ase, an adju.stinciit of the annuity-values is made, in order to 
adapt these to the actual conditions of a \'aluation, when the 
next premiums on the various policies arc not actually due, 
but are to become due at various intervals throughout the 
succeeding year. 

So far in iVKanl to the provision for payment of the sums con- 
tained in the policies, with their addition.s. We now come to the 
j j l^rovision tor future expenses, and for contingencie.s not 
Hrov 8 ott the ordinary calculations. In what is called 

the " net-premium " method of valuation, this provision 
expeneeUf ]jy throwing oil the wliole “ loading " m estimat- 

ing the value of the jirennums to be received That is to 
say, tlie jiremium.s valued, in order to be set off against the value of 
the sums engaged to be paid by the office, are not the whole premiums 
actually receivable, but the net or pure premiums derived 
® " from the table employed in tlie valuation. The practical 
effect oi this is that the amount brouglit out as the net 
® ® * liability ot the office i.s sulhcient, together with the net- 
preimum portion ol its future receijffsfroiu policyholders, to meet the 
sums a.ssiired under its policies as they mature, thus leaving tree the 
remaining portion — the margin or loading -of each year's ])renunm 
income to meet ex]iensc9 ami any extra demands. When the margin 
thus left jiroves more than sufficient lor those purposes, as under 
ordinary circuin.stauces it always oiiglil to do, the exces.s falls year 
by year into the surplus funds of the office, to be dealt with as profit 
at the next periodical investigation 

There appears to be a decided preference among insurance 
companies for the net-firenuum method as that which on the whole 
IS best .suited tor valuing the liabililies of an offtc trans- 
Wt ve ^ profitable busines-. at a moderate rate of expense, 

v« u«ii. investigations with a view to ascertaining tlie 

amount oi surplus divisible among its constituents. In certain 
circumstances it may be advisable to depart from a strict application 
of the characteristic lealure oi that method, but it must always be 
borne in mind that any encroachment made upon the “ margin " in 
valuing the premiums is, so far, an anticijiation of future jirofits. 
Any such encroachment is indeed inmlmissible, unless the margin 
i.s at least more than suthcient to provide for future exfienses, and in 
any case care mu.st be taken to guard against wliat are called 
“ negative value.'; ’’ 1'hese arise when the valuation of the future' 
premiums is greater than the valuation of the sums engaged to be 
paid by the office, or when in the expression (P^+h -I the 

value ol Px la increased so as to be greater than that of It is 

evident that any valuation which includes “ negative values " must 
be niLsleading, as policies are therebc’ treated as assets instead of 
liabilities, amJ .such hctitjoirs assets nuiv at any time be cut off by 
the assured electing to droji their policies 

In recognition of the iaet that a large j)ro[)ortion ol the first year's 
premiums is in most offices absorbed by the expense of obtaining 
new business, it has been proposed bv some actuaries to treat the 
iirst premium in each case as applicable entirely to the risk and ex- 
penses of the iirst yeai'. At a period of valuation the policies are to 
be dealt with as if effected a year after their actual date, and at the* ' 
increased age then attained. 

Another modification of the net -premium method has Ix'en 
advocated for valuing policies eulitled to bonus additions. 11 con- 
sists in estimating the value of future bonu.ses {at an 
assumed rate) in addition to that of the sum assured and 
^ ^ cvi.s/iiig bonirses, and v^aluing on the other hand so much 

® ' oi the office premiums as wmuld have been required to 
provide the sum assured and bonuses at the time of efieclnig the 
insurance. This tends to secure, to some e.xtent, the maintenance of 
a tolerably .steady lale ol bonus. 

An essentially different method is employed by some offices, and 
IS not without the .support ol actuaries whose judgment is entitled 
to every respect. It has been called the “ hypothetical method." 
By it the offu e premiums are made the ba.sis of valuation, llypo- 
thetical annuity- values, smaller than those which would be employed 
m the net-premium method, are deduced from the olhee prcmium.s 

by means of the relation P' ~ - (i ~ e), and the policies arc 

\aliied according to the formula 

~ (P — P ir)(l 


where P, and P'x4„ arc the office premiams at ages x and x^-n 
respectively, and « is the hypothetical annuity-value at tli« latter 
age, Mr Sprague has shown {Ass, Ma^. xi. 90) that the pohey- 
values obtaineil by this method will be greater or les.s than, or equal 
to, those of the net-premium method according a.s the " loading is 
a constant percentage of the net premium or an equal addition to it 
at all ages, or of an intenuodiate character, its elements being so 
adjusted as to balance each other. 

When the net-premium method is employed, it is important that 
the office premiums be not altogether left out of view, otherwise an 
imperfect idea will be formed as to the results of the valuation. 
Suppose two offices, in circumstances as nearly as possible similar, 
estimate tlieir liabdities by tlie net-premium method upon the same 
data, but office A charges premiums which contain a margin of 20 % 
above the net premiums, and office B charges premiums with a 
margin of 30 %, Then, in so far as regards their net liabilities 
(always supposing tlie sum set a.side in each case to be that required 
by the Vcduation), the reserves of those offices will be of equal 
strength, and if nothing further were taken into account they might 
be supposed to stand in the same financial po.sition. But it is obvious 
that office B, which has a margin of income 50 % greater than that of 
office A, is so much better able to bear any unusual strain in addition 
to the ordinary expenditure, and is likely to realize a larger surplus 
on its traii-sac lions Hence it appears that in older to obtain an 
adequate view of the financial jiosition of any office it is necessary to 
consider, not only the ba.si.s upon which its reserves are calculated, 
but also the proportion of " loading " or " margin " contained in its 
}>remiums, and set aside for future expenses and profits. 

Valuations may be made on different data as to mortality 
and interest, and the resulting net liability will be greater or 
less according to the nature of these. Under any 
given table of mortality a valuation at a low rate ol 
interest will produce a larger net liability — will 
require a higher reserve to be made by the office against 
its future engagements to the insured — than a valuation at a 
higher rate. 'I’he effect of different assumptions in regard to the 
rates of mortality cannot lie expressed in similar terms. A table 
of mortality showing a high death-rate, and requiring conse- 
quently large assurance premiums, does not neces.sarily produce 
large reserve values. 'I’he contrary, indeed, ma}' be the case, as 
with the Northampton I'able, which requires larger premiums 
than the more modern tables, but gives on the whole .smaller 
ri;serve values. The amount of the net liability dcjX'nds, not on 
the absolute magnitude of the rates of mortality indicated by the 
table, but on the ratio in wliich these increase from age to age. 

II the values deduced by the nel-piemium method from any two 
tables be compared, it will be seen that 

V^x >, =, or < „Vx 

according as 



i.e. as 

or as 


I ^ _ or -■ 

J I 

Ltl'j =: or < 


( 1 ), 


where the accented s^mibols thioughout refei to one tabic and the 
unaccented symbols to the other. 

We have thus the moans of ascertaining whether the jiohry-values 
of any table will lx* greater or leas than, or equal to, those of another, 
either (i) by calculating for each table separately the ratios of the 
annuity- values at successive ages, and conqiaiing the re.sults, or (2) 
by calculating at successive ages the ratios of the annuity- values 
oi one table to those of another, and observing whetlier these ratios 
decrease or mcrease with advancing age or remain stationary tlirough- 
out. The above relations will subsist wliatcvcr may be the differ- 
ences in tlie data emjiloyed, and whether or not the annuity-values 
by the different tables arc calculated at the same rate of interest. 
When the same rate of interest is emjiloyed, any divergence in the 
ratios of the annuity- values will of necessity be due to differences 
in the rates of moilahty. 

A prevailing fallacy in the popular mind, which has grown 
out of the practice of net valuations, i.s the inference that the 
average lechnical re.serve represents the value of the pt^u^cyot 
individual policy. Each risk is properly assumed at gingie^ 
its proliable or average value at the time. But from policy 
that moment its circumstances are constantly changing 
in direction.s then unforeseen, and the expectation that sucli 
changc.s will occur is the motive for insuring. To treat them 
singly as unchanged in value at any later time is as illogical as 
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it would be after some have matured. The actual value of any 
one risk borne by a company is indeterminate. It may become 
a claim to-morrow, or not for a generation to come. In the 
former case tlie company must now hold funds to pay in full ; 
in the latter, the future premiums will perhaps more than suffice, 
so that no present reserve is needed. An entire reserve for the 
whole body of risks is essential, and its amount is definite, 
upon tlie reasonable assumption that the general average re- 
mains undisturbed by individual changes. A distinct reserve 
for a single policy is inconceivable. To rec'ognize it is to deny the 
first principle of insurance. The average amount by which the 
reserve of a company must be increased, because of the existence 
of policies of a given class, is to the actuary an important fact, 
and is commonly accepted as his best guide in the distribution 
of surplus. But a popular theory has seized upon the assignment 
of this average .sum to each policy, in the technical shorthand 
of the actuary, and holds that it is in each case the special 
property of the owner of that policy. The practical consequences 
are serious when, as often, many of the insured cease to pay 
premiums, and each demands the amount of the supposed 
individual reserve. His right to claim it is countenanced by 
a widespread public opinion, which has inspired statutes in 
Massachusetts and some other states, requiring companies to 
redeem all policies lapsing after the first two or three years of 
insurance at a price founded on the technical reserve. Yet, in 
by far the majority of instances, the lapse of policies is of itself 
a loss to the eompany. it is deprived of business secured at 
much expense before it has derived any of the advantage expected 
from the accession. It is (‘ompelled to pay numbers of its profit- 
able contributors for ceasing to contribute. The burden falls in 
a mutual company upon the insured who fulfil their contracts. 

Such laws favour those who withdraw after few payments at 
the cost oi those who maintain their insurance to the end, or for 
many years. The American companies formerly yielded to the 
pressure of a mistaken public .sentiment, and competed for 
favour by promising excessive values in case of surrender,^ 
wSimilar conditions exist in Switzerland, Austria, and other 
countries in which the business is minutely regulated by govern- 
ment bureaus. But in Great Britain the companies arc largely 
free from such influences, while an open market exists for policies 
which have a commercial value, with results on the whole more 
satisfactory to all parties interested than any rule of compulsory 
purchase which could be enfon’ed on the companies. 

A special form of life insurance, which has wonderfully 
developed, is the family insurance of the labouring people by 
Industrial so-called industrial companies. Until recently this 
Insurance, people had no satisfactory share in the benefits 

of insurance, although the friendly societies in Great 
Britain, and many forms of beneficial associations in the 
United States, were attempts, often in part 
successful, to provide for special wants, mainly 
for maintenance of the sick and for the costs 
of burial. Most of them, however, lacked a 
scientific basis and an efficient and permanent 
organization, while thousands of them were 
grossly mismanaged. In Gennany an elaborate 
scheme of compulsory insurance for labourers 
was established by a law of the empire in 1883, 
and extended in subsequent years ; and similar 
legislation has been enacted in several other 
countries, most thoroughly in Switzerland and 
Austria. Tlte ultimate value of this great social experiment cannot | It is remarkable that the average weekly premium m the United 


yet be determined. That it relieves much want and does a great 
service in preventing pauperism is not disputed ; but that it also 
undermines the independent spirit of the people, and that it 
imposes a burden upon the national industry, which not only 
hampers it in the world’s competition, but reacts with special 
injury upon the class it aims to benefit, are criticisms not 
satisfactorily answered. No scheme of government insurance, 
certainly, is adapted to a pwoplc impatient of paternalism in its 
rulers and thoroughly habituated to voluntary association for 
all common interests. The solution of the great problem, how 
to apply the insurance principle to the most pressing needs for 
protection of the class supported by the wages of labour, is now 
sought in Great Britain and America mainly in the universal 
offer to them of industrial insurance. The Prudential Assurance 
Company of London was the pioneer in this woric, beginning it 
experimentally in 1848, but gradually adapting its methods 
to the new field, until a generation later they showed themselves 
so efficient that an extraordinary growth resulted, and has con- 
tinued without interruption. This company and others upon a 
similar plan insure whole households together for burial expenses 
in case of death, and a small provision for dependants or for old 
age, charging as premiums small fractions of a day’s wages, 
which must be collected weekly. The great difficulties en- 
countered were the cost of small and frequent collections, and 
the high rate of mortality, which is from 40 to 90 % more than 
that in the experience of the older companies. This high death- 
rate i.s due not so much to the fact that life is shorter in the 
labouring cla.ss as to the lack of efficient medical selection, 
which would be too costly. The premiums, at best, must be 
made higher than in offices insuring for annual payments, but 
the demand for insurance extended as rapidly as the system could 
be explained, and the Prudential is said to have now in force 
some 5 2,000,000 policies, with an average premium of twopence 
a week, secured by an accumulated insurance fund of £17,000,000. 
It has superseded a host of petty assessment societies of various 
classes without scientific basis or business responsibility, which 
deluded and disappointed the poor. Tlie British government 
in 1864 undertook to administer a plan for the insurance of work- 
ing men, but in thirty years arrornplished less than the work 
of one private company in a year. In addition to the many 
insurance companies which transact industrial business in the 
United Kingdom, a large number of friendly societies 
adopted similar plans. 

'riiC system of itidu.strial insurance was introduced into the 
I'nited States in 187b. Its growth, though much more rapid than 
in Great Britain, wa.s at first slow compared with tliat of later 
years. The following table, condensed from the Insurance Year- 
Booh for jgoo^ is an interesting exhibit of tlic character 
well as of the extent of tliis form of insurance among working 
mef\ ; — 

Imlustr%al Insurance in the United States. 


1 1 

Yeai'. 

1 

i No, of 
j Cos. 

! Insurance 

1 written, j 

Policies in 
force 3iRt 
December. 

InsuraTice in ! 
force 3 1 St 
December. 

Premiums 

received. 

Losses 

paid. 

1876 

1880 

1884 

1888 

1 1892 

1 r «96 
1899 

; 

3 

7 

11 

II 

TO 

$400,000 
34,212,131 
89,150,302 
i(>i. 200,335 

270,893,923 

360,852,458 

519.789,085 

2,500 
228,357 
1,076,422 
2,788,000 
5,118,807 
7,375, '>88 

10,0^8,825 

1 51248,342 

19,590,780 
108,451,099 
302,033,066 
582,710,309 
886,484,869 
1,292,805,402 

^147495 
1,155, 3bo 
4,486,612 
11,939,540 

24,352,900 

40,058,701 

1 56,159,889 

$1,958 

4.10,631 

1,499,432 

4,162,745 

8,847,322 

13,420,336 

17.023,485 


As a result of investigation into the affairs of various American 
insurance companies in 1905 by a committee appointed by the .state 
legislature of New York, a new law regulating life insurance down to 
the minutest details was passed in 1906 (ch. 326). The surrender 
value of a policy Ls to be the amount of insurance which the reserve, 
computed on the 4J mortality table, standing to its credit, wall 
purchase as a single premium. Other important features of the 
legislation are that no New York company may hold a contingency 
reserve beyond a fixed proportion of the net value of its policies ; the 
limiting of types of policies permitted, the defining of the nature of 
investments permitted, and provisions for state supervision, valua- 
tion, and annual division of profits. 


States appears to about 10 c^ts, or two and a half times as 
high a.s in Great Britain. The average policy is also proportionafly 
larger, and the progressive increase in its amount deserves notice. 
At the rate at which the practice of insurance is extending among 
working men, it would require but few years for it to become as 
univensal in these countries as any paternal government has aimed 
to make it by compulsion. 

There are various sources from which a .surplus of funds may 
arise in an insurance company: (i) from the rate of interest 
actually earned being higher than that anticipated in the 
calculations ; (2) from the death-rate among the insured 
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being lower than that provided for by the mortality tables ; 
DiviBioa expenses and contingent outlay being 

of surptuB, ^he “loading” provided to meet them; 

and (4) from miscellaneous sources, such as profitable 
^ investments, the cancelment of policies, &c. 

Supposing a valuation to have been made on sound data and 
by a proper method, and lo have resulted in showing that the 
funds in hand exceed the liabilities, the surplus thus ascertained 
may be regarded as profit , and either its amount may be withdrawn 
from the assets of the office or the liabilities may be increased in 
a corresponding degree. 

Various methods are employed by insurance companies in 
distributing their surplus funds among the insured. In some 
Booubbb. tlui share or “ bonus ” falling to each policy- 

holder is paid to him in cash ; in others it is applied 
in providing a reversionary sum which is added to the amount 
assured by the policy ; in others it goes to reduce the annual 
contributions payable by the policyholder. A method of more 
recent introduction is to apply the earlier bonuses on a policy 
to limit the term for which premiums may be payable, thus 
relieving the policyholder of his annual payments after a certain 
period, ^^other method is to apply the bonuses towards making 
the sum insured payable in the lifetime of the policyholder. 
The plan of reversionary bonus additions is most common, and 
when it is followed the option is usually given of exchanging 
the bonuses for their value in cash or of having them applied 
m the reduction of premiums. 

Not only are there different modes of applying surplus, but 
the basis on which it is divided among the insured also varies 
in different offices. In some the reversionary bonus is calculated 
as an equal percentage per annum of the sum insured, reckoning 
back either to the commencement of the policy in every case, or 
(more commonly) to the preceding division of profits. In others 
the rate is calculated, not only on the original sums insured, 
but also on previous bonus additions. In others the ratio of 
distribution is applied to the cash surplus, and ttie share allotted 
to each policy is dealt with in one or other of the ways above 
iiyjicated. The following arc some of the ratios employed by 
different offices in the allocation of profits: (i) in proportion 
to the amount of premiums paid (with or without accumulated 
interest) since the last preceding valuation ; (2) in proportion 
to the accumulated “ loading ” of the premiums so paid ; (3) in 
proportion to the reserve values of the policies ; (4) in proportion 
to the difference between the accumulated premiums and the 
reserve value of the policy in each -case. 

Some offices have a special system of dealing with surplus, 
reserving it for those policyholders who survive the ordinarv 
“ expectation of life," or whose premiums paid, with accumulated 
interest, amount to the sums insured by their policies. This 
system is usually connected with specially low rates of premium. 

I>i tile Uniteil States the so-called “ contribution plan ” has been 
accepted in theory by inaiiy cotupanios, though earned out with 
many variations in detail by different actuaries. The principle is 
that since each of the insured i.s charged in his iiremiiim a safe 
margin above all probat)le outlays, when the necessary amount under 
each head becom(*s determinate the several excesst's should be 
i-eturned to him. It is therefore songlit to calculab* what eacli 
member would Jiave been charged for net premium and loading had 
the mortality, rale of interest, and expen.ses been ]’)recisely known 
belore hand, and to credit him with the balance of his payments. A.‘ 
a corollary of the theory ol net valuations, which regards every lift 
insured as an average life until its end, and assumes the rigid ac- 
curacy and equity of all the formulas employed to repre.sent business 
acts, it IS consi.steiit and comi)lete But many minds find it more 
curious than practical, and prefer to seek equity in faithfulness to 
contract rights rather than in adjustments which they deem too 
refined If not fanciful The plan has met with little favour in 
England, where surplus is more commonly distributed on general 
business principles. Enormous bonuse.s were saved by the British 
olhccs out of the excessive premiums at first collected, and by the 
^'\nuTican companies during the epoch of high interest rates.’ But 
tfie use of more accurate tables, the decline in interest and the in- 

reduced the apparent 

profits, hormer methods of distributing surplus, when a.scertained 
have largely given way in America to novel and more complex plans! 

7 he Tontine idea., historically familiar, was for many vears imitated 
t>y some offices m their insurance contracts. All premiums above 


outlay, in a company or a class of policies, were accumulated, only 
stipulated amounts being paid on death claims meanwhile maturing, 
with no compensation to its members withdrawing, until the end of 
a fixed term, when the whole fund war. apportioned to the survivors. 
Large returns were sometimes made, but many who could not 
maintain their policies were dissatisfied. “ Semi-tontines " followed, 
partly meeting the difficulty by pooling only the surplus, and allow- 
ing some return in case of withdrawal But lhe.se cruder forms ol 
contract are now largely superseded by various “ reserve-dividend," 
"accumulation," “bond," and "investment" policies, wuth options 
at stated periods between cash withdrawals and continued insur 
ance, the simple inducement to provide against death being more or 
less merged in that of making a profitable investment of capital. 

In those branches of insurance where the contract is one of 
indemnity against loss, the risk remaining the same from year 
to year — and where the consent of both parties, insurer 
and insured, is lequircd at each periodical renewal— 
no question of allowance in respect of past payments 
can arise when one part)' or the other determines to drop the 
contract. It is quite recognized that the premiums are simply 
an equivalent for the risk undertaken during the period to which 
they apply, with a certain margin for expenses and for profit 
lo the insurer, and that therefore a favourable issue of the 
particular contract supplies no argument for a return of any part 
of the sums paid. In life insurance, however, we have shown 
that the premiums contain a third element, namely, the portion 
that is set aside and accumulated to meet the risk of the insurance 
when the premium payable is no longer sufficient of itself for 
that purpose. 

When a policyholder withdraws from his contract with a life 
insurance office, the provision made for the future in respect ol 
his particular insurance is no longer required, and out of it a 
surrender value may he allowed him for giving up his right to the 
policy. If there were no reasons to the contrary, the office 
might hand over the whole of this provision, which is in lact 
the reserve value of the policy. No more eould be given without 
cncniaching upon the provision nccessar)" for the remaining 
policies. But the polir)'holder in withdrawing is exercising a 
power which circumstances give to him only and not to the 
other party in the contract. The office is bound by the police so 
long as the premiums are duly paid and the other conditions 
of insurance are not infringed. It has no opportunity ol res'iew- 
ing il.s position and withdrawing from the bargain should that 
appear likely to he a losing one. The policyholder, howe^T^, is 
free to continue or lo drop the insurance as he pleases, and it may 
fairly he presumed that he will take whichever course will be.^t 
serve his own interest. The tendency obviously is Uiat policie.K 
on deteriorated and unhealthy lives are kepi in force, while 
those on lives having good pro.spects of longevit\' are more 
readily given up. Again, the retiring policyholder, h)' with 
drawing his annual contribution, not onl)' diminishes tlie fund 
from which expenses are met, but lessens the area over w’hich 
the.se are spread, and so increases the burden for those who 
remain. Considerations like these point lo the conclusion that, 
in fairness to the remaining constituents of the office, the sur- 
render value to be allowed ior a policy which is to be given iq> 
should he loss than the re.serve value. The common practice is 
to allow a proportion only of the reserve value. vSome offices 
have adopted the plan ol allowing a specified proportion of the 
amount oi premiums paid. This plan is not defended on an\ 
ground of principle, but is followed for its simplicity and as a 
concession to a popular demand for fixed surrender values. 

Another mode of securing to retiring policyholders the benefit 
of the resei^T values of their insurances is that known as the 
nott- forfeiture system. This system was first introduced 
in America, whence it found its way to the United 
Kingdom, where it was gradually adopted by a large 
proportion of the insurance companies. In its original 
form it was knowm as the “ ten years non-forfeiture plan.” 
The policies were effected by premiums payable during ten years 
only, the rales being of course correspondingly high. If during 
those ten years the policyholder wished to di.scontinue his pay- 
ments, he was entitled to a free “ paid-up policy ” for as manv 
tenth parts of the original sum insured as he had paid premiums. 
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The system, once introduced, was gradually extended first to 
insurances effected by premiums payable during longer fixed 
periods, and ultimately, by some offices, to insurances bearing 
annual premiums during the whole of life. The methods of 
fixing the amount of paid-up policy in the last-mentioned class 
of cases vary in different offices, but the principle underlying them 
all is that of applying the reserve value to the purchase of a new 
insurance of reduced amount. 

An office, in entering on a contract of life insurance, does 
so in the faith that all circumstances material to he known 
Coaditiong ^^' order to a proper estimate of the risk have been 
circumstances are beyond its own 
aace. knowledge, and as the office for the most part (except 
as regards the result of the medical examination, 
which may reveal features of the case unknown to the proposer 
himself) is dependent on the information furnished by the party 
seeking to effect the insurance, it is proper that the latter be 
made responsible for the correctness of such information. Ac- 
cordiugly it is made a stipulation, preliminary to the issue of 
every policy, that all the required information bearing upon the 
risk shall have been truly and fairly stated, and that in case of 
any misrepresentation, or any concealment of material facts, 
the insurance shall be forfeited. In practice, however, this 
forfeiture is rarely insisted on unless there has been an evident 
intention to deceive. Other systems and conditions of life 
insurance policies may be shortly noticed. 

The usual division of policies is into “ non-participating ” and 
‘‘ participating.” Non-participating policies are contracts for 
the payment on death of a certain fixed sum in consideration of 
a given premium, and these amounts are not affected by the 
profit made by the company. Participating policies entitle 
the holders to a share in the profits of the company. These 
profits are applied in various ways, as described above. A 
policy may be a whole life one, that is, the policyholder may pay 
a periodical premium throughout life, or it may be a limited 
payment one (the holder paying a premium for a limited number 
of years), or an endowment policy, under which the insurer 
receives the amount he has insured for at a given age, say fifty- 
five or sixty ; or if death occur previou.sly, the sum is paid to his 
representatives. There are also endowment policies for children, 
under which parents or others receive a specified sum on a child 
attaining a given age, the premiums being returnable if the child 
dies before the specified age. 

As to Payment of Premiums. — A certain period of p;race is allowed, 
most commonly thirty days, after each premium falls due. If 
payment is not made within that time, the presumption is that the 
policyholder intends to drop the contract, and the risk of the qflice 
comes to an end. It may, however, be revived on certain condition.s, 
u.sually tlie production ol evidence of health and payment of a hne 
m addition to the premium. An impres.sion used to prevail among 
the public that the offices were interested in encouraging the for- 
feiture of iJolicies. If any such impression was ever shared by the 
offices themselves it must have long since passed away, every rea.son- 
able effort being now made on their part, not only to secure in- 
surances hut to retain them, and to afford all the facihties that can 
Ir* extended to policyholders with that object. 

As to Foreign Travel and Pesidence^ and as to Hazardous Occu- 
pations. — When Babbage wrote his Comparative View of Assurance 
Institutions in 182O, voyaging abroad was scarcely permitted under 
a British life policy. The Elbe and the Garonne, Texel and Havre, 
Texel and Brest, the Elbe and Brest were the limits prescribed 
by most of the English offices Even at a much later period the 
extra premiums charged for leave to travel or reside abroad were very 
heavy. But improved means of conveyance — in some places better 
sanitary appliances, and habits of living more suited to the climatic 
conditions— and, more than all perhaps, the knowledge that lias 
been gained by experience as to the extent of the extra risks involved 
and the relative salubrity of foreign climates — have enabled the 
offices to modify their terms very considerably. The limits of free 
residence and travel ha\'e been greatly widened, and where extra 
premiums are still required these are, as a rule, much lower than 
formerly. The assured are now commonly permitted to reside any- 
where within such limits as north of 35® N. lat. (except in Asia) or 
south of 30® S. lat., and to travel to and from any places within those 
limits, without extra premium. 

Military men (when on active service) and seafaring men arc usually 
charged extra rates, as are also persons following specially dangerous 
or unhealthy occupations at home. 


As to Suicide. ----Tht policies of most companies used to contain a 
proviso that the insurance shall be void in case the person whose life 
is insured dies by his own hand, but it is now seldom inserted. 
Some offices, actmg on a sound principle, limit its operation to a 
fixed period, the extent of which varies in different offices from six 
months to seven years from the date of issue of the policy. 

The practice of rendering policies tn disputable and free from 
restriction as to foreign travel or residence, after a certain period, 
has tended greatly to simplify the contract between the office and the 
in.sured. A declaration of indisputability covers any inaccuracies in 
the original documents on which a policy was panted, unless these 
inaccuracies amount to fraud, which the law wiU not condone under 
any circumstances. 

A remarkable difference in the development of life insurance 
between Great Britain and the United States is, that among the 
British companies only one-third of the insurances in force is in 
purely mutual institutions, while in America the projxirtion exceeds 
four-fifths. In both countries there are also “ mixed " companies, 
in which policyholders receive a fixed percentage of the realized 
surplus, often from three-fourths to nine- tenths of the whole, but the 
control and management are in the hands of shareholders. These 
fonn the great majority of the proprietary offices m the United 
Kingdom, and the profits of the busine.ss have been large. The 
amount of capital paid in by shareholders of forty-one joint-stock 
companies was ;^5, 93 1,000, but the capital authorized and sub- 
scribed was much more, and the subscriptions have often been paid, 
wholly or in part, by credits from surplus. The shares of these 
companies, at market prices, represent a value of at least £50,000,000, 
but the dividends upon these; shares are drawn largely from other 
business, many of the largest and most prosperous corporations 
conducting also fire insurance, and some of them marine or casualty 
in-surance. 

No branch of social statistics has been mure diligently studied 
than life insurance, and several governments publish classified 
accounts of corporations insuring lives within their jurisdiction. 
But the reports are not uniform in method and in periods 
covered, and aggregates derived from them must be used with 
reserve. By the Life Assurance Companies Act 1870, and 
amendments made in later years, each company issuing policies 
in the United Kingdom must deposit with the Board of Trade 
every year its revenue account and balance-sheet for the preced- 
ing year, and must at fixed intervals cause an investigation of 
its financial condition to be made by an actuary, and furnish 
the public through the Board of Trade with the detailed results, 
in forms prescribed by the act. Thu.s these returns are the 
highest authority for the conditions and operations of the 
offices, which often supplement or anticipate them by voluntary 
publications. In the United States the laws exact still more 
minute and much prompter reports to the insurance departments 
of the states ; and every annual statement is required to show, 
the results of an actuarial investigation. All these facts are 
collected, classified and compared by statisticians for several 
standard annuals in both countries, especially the Post Magazine 
Almanack, Bourne's Directory and Manual and the Insurance 
Blue Book in London, and The Insurance Year-Book of the 
Spectator Company in New York. 

The reports of the insurance department of New York cover more 
companies than those of any other state. The institutions not in- 
cluded in them arc about thirty-five in number, mostly small and 
local. The New York reports "represent very nearly 95% of the 
entire business of the United States. While the amount of life 
assurance done by British and other foreign offices in the United 
States is insignificant, fourteen companies of the United States have 
agencies in Canada (ten for new business) , and four transact business 
in Europe and in other parts of the world. The home business of the 
American companies is m the aggregate about 87 J % of the whole. 

In the principal countries of continental Europe life as.surancc is 
offered by the chief international institutions of Great Britain and 
the United States, and their policies are in force probably to the 
aggregate amount of £140,000,000. The domestic companies have 
been stimulated to increased activity by the aggressive canvasaing of 
the foreign agencies, and the busine.ss in recent years has grown 
rapidly, until now the total sum insured upon lives on the continent 
of Europe is little less than a milliard of pounds sterling. Much 
infonnation about life assurance in the different counties of Europe 
will be found in Ehrenzweig’s Assekuranzjahrbuch (Vienna). 

(C T. L ; T. A. I.) 

V. British Post Office Insurance 

In 1864 Mr Gladstone, then chancellor of the exchequer, 
advocated the extension of life insurance amongst persons of 
small means, and, encouraged by the remarkable success of the 

XIV. 22 
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Post Office Savings Bank, then recently established, proposed 
that the services of the postmaster-general should be enlisted 
in the promotion of insurance. The result was the passing of 
the Government Annuities Act 1864. This act authorized the 
commissioners for the reduction of the national debt, for the first 
time, to insure a life without granting an annuity upon it, and 
enabled the posimaster-g(’ncral to act as the agent of the com- 
missioners in the issue of life policies and the grant of annuities. 
The limits of insuriince were fixed at £20 and £100, and of 
annuities at £4 and £50 ; mid the purchase of deferred annuities 
or old-age pay, by monthly, or even more frequent instalments, 
was sanctioned. The work was eagerly accepted by Lord 
Stanley of Aldcrley, the post master-general of tlie clay, and the 
machinery for putting the act m action was elaborated by Frank 
Ives Scudamore of the JA>st Office and Sir Alexander Spearman 
of the National Debt offit'e. Th(' bu.siness was commenced on 
the lylh of April 1865. By the end of the year 560 policies of 
insurance had been issued, and 04 immediate and 54 deferred 
annuities granted. In the first twelve months these figures had 
increased to 809 policies and 230 annuities, 'i’hc opportunity 
thus given of insuring through the Post Office with government 
.security was not, however, embraced with the warmth which had 
been anticipated. In 1H82, when Mr Henry Fawcett, then in 
office, examined the subject, he found that the average number 
of polii'ics ol insurance granted annually during the seventeen 
ycar.s whiidi hud elapsed was under 400 — less, m fact, than during 
liie first twelve months of the .system. The purchase of annuities 
had increased slightly, but tlie business was transacted chiefly 
in immediate annuities, and hardly indicated any progress in 
provision lor old age by means of early savings. Mr Fawcett 
procured a Select (Aunmiltee of the House of Commons on the 
subject. Jieforo Uiis committee Mr James Cardin, then assistant 
receiver and accountant-general of the Post Office, propounded 
a scheme for combining the annuity and insurance business of 
the Post Office with that of the savings bank. J’he Committee 
recommended the adoption of this .scheme, together witli some 
enlargement of range aniJ some relaxation of conditions. 'J’he 
recommendations of the Committee were embodied in the 
Government Annuities Act 1882, which came into operation 
on the 3rd of June i<S84, ‘^nd which forms the basis of the present 
system. 

Any person fietween 14 and 65 can now in.snrc through the 
medium of the Post Office Sav iugb Bank for any amount from ^5 to 
;^ioo : and the life of a young j)erson between H and 14 can be insured 
lor {‘y. Through the ^^ame channel can be jmrehased annuities, 
immediate or deferred, from £i to /too, on the life of any person from 
5 years old upwards Old-age policie.s, that is, policies securing 
payment of a specific sum either at Uie expiration of a fixed period 
(varying from 10 to 40 years), or upon tlic attainment of a certmn 
age, or soniior in case of death, can also be obtained. Tolicies for a 
fixed period can only be purchased by a single payment, but in all 
other cases tile purchase can be effected by payment either of a Jump 
sum or of aiiriuaJ mstalmentb. Further, all purchases ai’c effected 
through the Post Office Savings Bank. As .soon as a contract is 
completed, the purchaser is required to pay the first instaiment to hi.s 
account in the bank, or, if lie has no account ah-eady, to open an 
account for the purpose. This and all further instalments are then 
transferred by the postmaster-general, as they become due, to tlic 
credit of the National Debt Commissioners ; all the purchaser has 
to do is to keep his banking account in funds ; he can pay his savings 
into tlie liank when and as he pleases. So, also, when old-age pay, 
secured either by a deferred annuity or an endowment policy, becomes 
due, it is paid to the account of the purchaser ; and, if it does not 
cause the sura .standing to his credit to exceed the statutory limits, 
It can remain there earning intere.sl, and be drawn out in such 
amounts as may be convenient from time to time. The purchaser 
has also the advantage of the ubiquity of the Post Office Savings 
Bank. He can make his deposits, and can draw out his old-age pay 
wh^ it becomes clue, at u,uy one of the 13,000 odd post offices where 
•aving.s bank business is transacted. He can even, if his sav'itigs are 
made from day to day, use Uie penny stamp slips introduced by Mr 
Fawcett, affixing a stamp whenever he has a penny to spare,' and 
paying in the slip when it is worth a shilling. In short, every ad- 
vantage open to the ordinary depositor in the Savings Bank is placed 
at the service of the working man or woman who wishes to secure 
old-age pay, or to have a small sum to aid those who may suffer 
pecuniarily Irom his or her death. Fven the reluctance of many 
persons to submit themselves to medical examination is tenderly 
regarded. A policy for any sum up to ;^25 may, if the information 
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afforded is satiarfaxitory, be obtained without a doctor’s certificate, 

I on condition that, if death happens during the first year, only the 
premium paid is returned, ana if during the second year, only half 
the sum insured is paid. As regards old-age pay, a purchaser can, by 
adopting a slightly higher scale of payment, secure the return of his 
purchase money if at any time before the annuity falls in he repents 
of his bargain. Further, employers of labour and friendly societies 
can, on behalf of their workmen or members, make all the payments 
necessary to buy an insurance or annuity, and recoup themselves out 
of wages or members' contributions. 

The act of j 8H2 directed that the tables upon which annuities and 
poheies of insurance arc granted should be revised from time to 
lime ; and m February 1890 new tables reducing the rates of annual 
premiums, and giving greater facilities for old-age insurance, were 
issued. The rates are now but very slightly (less than 3 %) higher 
tlian the average rates of the larger insurance offices. But the ex- 
])eiise of small insurance business nni.st nocej»Rarily l->e above the 
average, and it is fairer to compare the Post Office rates with those of 
the office which stands pre-eminent in the insurance of the working 
classes. Such a cxjinpanson shows that uj^ to the age of 40 a life 
insurance can be effected with the Post Office at a chcajK'r rate than 
with the Prudential lii.suraiice Company ; between 40 and Oo the 
advantage is slightl)^ on the side of the company. 

In iHH*), the first complete year after Mr Fawcett's improvement 
took effect, 103 deferred annuities and 4'-, 7 insurance policies were 
granted ; iri 1905, 158 deferred annuities and 741 imhcies. The 
increase of business, measured in percentages, is no doubt appreciable, 
but the figures themselves are so briiall as to make such a comparison 
trivial. If we compare the two perioils. before and after Mr Fawcett's 
reforms, we find that lietween the I7tli of April 1863 and the 2nd of 
Inne 1884 (about nineteen years) 70(14 policies of insurance, amouut- 
iiiR were issued, and between IJie latter date and the end 

of 1905, i(),577 policies, amounting to ;/;87s,49b. For the vvliolc 
period the figures are 2^,641 iiolicies for /ji, 433, 121 During the 
same time 3144 contracts for old-age pay, amounting in all to 
were made. When we contrast with thi.s sum total the* fart 
that lu 1905 alone 1,435,329 new yccouiits were opened in the Post 
Office Savdiigs Bank, and more lh<in /42,ooo,ooc> de]>osited in the 
bank in the course of the year, it become.s apparent lliat, while the 
Savings Bank has reai lied the mass of the population, insurance 
against old age and death through the Post Office has not 

In 1894 Mr C. I). Lang, the Controller of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, and Mr Cardin, gning e\'idence before the Comnussion on 
Old-Age Pemaon.s, ascribed the small insurance and annuity business 
of the Post Office t(^ the want of a personal canvass They pointed 
out that there had been .some tem[)orar\’ increase in insurance, 
through an appeal to the Po.st Office employes tliemselveb, and they 
suggested that sometlimg nught be dune if the masters of the ele- 
mentary schools could be induced to interest themselves m recom- 
mending to their schi^lars and the parents of their scholars the 
advantages offered by the Post Office. It was also ixnnted out that 
the friendly societies might, if they were so disposed, act as inter- 
mediaiies between their members and the J‘ost Office, and thereby, as 
It were, reinsure their risks with the government , but it was added 
that all overtures of llus nature to the .societie.s had failed, ap- 
parently fiom the tear— tjuite groundless — of inlrc»ducmg government 
control of the societies' affairs. There may, indeed, be another reason 
lor the failuie of the deferred annuity system. The itrsurance of 
old-age pay is not popular even amongst the members of friendly 
societies, or even in Germany, where it has lieen given to the work- 
men largely at the expense of other people. Insurance against 
death, sickness and accidents appeals to the young working man ; 
but old age is too far off to be an object of solicitude, especially since 
the grant of old-age pensions by the state has made the future secure 
from destitution at least. However, if at any time opinion changes, 
the Post Office stands ready to make foresight or pliilanthropy easy. 
Thongli no great results have been achieved, a machinery has been 
esstabh-shed which works with perfect smoothness, and which may 
some day be of service to the nation. 

VI. Marine Insurance 

Marine i^Airance long antedates the kindred businesses of 
fire and life insurance. Villani, a i4Lh-century Florentine 
historian, speaks of marine insurance as having 
originated in Lombardy in 1182. This proves, at 
least, that in his day it was no novelty. It is mentioned in a 
Pisan ordinance of 1318, and in Venetian public documents of 
the early years of the 15th century. The earliest form of policy 
known is that given in the Florentine statute of 1523. It is 
uncertain whether insurance was introduced into England 
directly from Italy or by way of Flanders. The earliest poHcie.s 
issued in England which have yet been discovered are in Italian, 
but the subscriptions are in English Santa Maria di Venetia,” 
Cadiz to London, 1547, Santa Maria de Porto Salvo,” Hampton 
to Messina, 1548). 
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The earliest k^wa policies in English are one of 1555 on the 
T ^ from any porte of the Isles of Indea of C^icut unto' 

Lixbornc, and one of 1557 on the **Ele*’ from Velis Maliffa to 
Antwerp. The authority for this statement is Mr R. G. Marsden^who 
edited lor the Se^n Sc^iety the records of the Admiralty ciurt* 
^ Record Office down to May 1907! 

IS no detailed statement of perils 
against or of risks undertaken by the underwriter ; the whole 
ob igation of the underwriter to the assured is embodied in the 

assurans shall be so strong and 
wnbnge of assurans, which is used to be maid 
Andwerp, or in any other 
forme that shulde have more force." Tliis reference to Antwerp 

1""'' Malyncs’ statement that aE 

th contained a clause providing that they should m all 

mngs be the ^me as poUcies made in laimbard Street of London. 

tlie English policies written in Italian is very much 
Florentine form of 1523, from which it almost 
sums that the wording used in England followed an earlier Italian 
form But even the Itahan policies in the two "Santa Marias" 
meiition the uses and customs of " guesta strada Lombavda d\ Londra " 
as the standard of the assurance they aEord, The next most ancient 
policy we pos^^sft IS dated 1613 ; it covers goods on the "Tiger " from 
London to /ante, Petrasse and Saphalonia." 'The" Tiger " policy 
IS interesting in another connexion. It recalls Shakespeare's Macbeth 
I. ill. 7 (written about 160s) ^ 
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" Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master of the ‘ Tiger.’ ' 

Clark and Wright's note (in the " Clarendon Press " senes edition) 
cites Sir Kenelm Digby's journal of ifj28 mentioning " the ‘ Tyger 'of 
London going for Scanderone " ( Alexandretta) . Hakluyt (Voyages) 
gives letters and journals of a voyage of the “ 'I'yger of London " to 
^583. Shakespeare again mentions a sliip called the 

Tiger m Twelfth Night, V. iii. 63 : — 

And this is he that did the ' Tiger ' board." 

Ihe pohey by the " Tiger " is much more ample than any of those 
already mentioned ; it details the penis insured against in words 
do.sely resemb ing the Florentine formula of 1523, and differing only 
slightly from the form adopted by Lloyd's at a general meeting held 
in 1779, and afterwards incorporated in the Sea Insurance Stamp Act 
ol 1795, w'hich IS the stem form of all modern British and Amencan 
niarme uisurance policies. 

Wliile the form of the insurance policy was thus developing, there 
w’as a singular absence of legislation (and, as far as wo can yet trace 
of litigation) on the subject Till iboi differences seem to have been 
genemlly settled by arbitration. This accounts for the poverty of 
the British Admiralty records in matters of marine insurance. In 
^ special tribunal was established b}' statute for summary trial 
of disputes arising on insurance policies : but, owing mainlv to the 
oj>position of the common-law judges, the new court languished and 
by 1720 It liad fallen into utter disuse. |. A. Pai'k states that not 
more than sixty insurance cases were reported between 1O03 and 
i75d; Consequently, when Lord Mansfield came to the court ol 
king s bench m the latter year, he found a clear field. He r>ractically 
created the insurance law of England. He made use of all the 
contmental ordmances and codes extant in his day, taking his legal 
principles largely from them ; the customs of trade he learnt from 
meicaiitde special jurors. Subsequent legislation referred solely to 
the prohibiting of certain insurances (wager policies, &c ), the naming 
in the policy of parties interested therein, and the stamp duty levied 
on marine irwurances. In 1894 Lord Horschell introduced his Marine 
Insurance Bill, which endeavoured " to reproduce as exactly as 
possible the existing law relating to marine insurance." After Lord 
Herscliell s death, Lord Chancellor Halsbury took np the bill intro- 
ducing it in the House of Lords in 1899 and again m 1900 ; he ap- 
pointed a committee on which uiKierwriters, shipowners and average 
adjusters were represented, and, presiding himself, went through tlie 
bill with them clause by clause. The bill was then passed by the 
Lords, but was always blocked in the House of Commons till i9o() 
taken up by Lord Chancellor I^orebum in conjunction 
with Lord Halsbury. After some amendment and modification it 
was finally passed by both Houses and became law on the ist of 
January 1907 (0 Ed. VH., c. 41). ^ In America a less happy fate 
has attended the msurance code, forming part of the proposed, civil 
code of New York, completed and published in 1863, of which a 
yeiy slightly altered version was adopted in California and has 
been m effect there since the ist of January 1873. On the continent 
of Europe legislation at first took the form of local ordinances of 
commercial cities, such as Barcelona (1434-1484), Florence (1S23), 
Burgos (1538), Bilbao (i5f>o), Midddburg (i 600), Rotterdam (1604- 
1O5O. In the tliird quarter of the ibth century Rouen produced a 
handy guide to marine insurance, Le Guidon de la ntey ; and in 1656 

^ An important addition to the marine Insurance law of the 
Umt^ Kingdom was made by the Marine Insurance (Gambling 
Policies) Act 1909, which made void policies taken out by persons 
uninterested in ships or cargo, who only gain by the loss of the vessel. 
bHch policies arc known as " policies proof of interest" (P.P.I.). 


fetie^ Cleii:^ publish^ , there, hi^ Vs el cotUumes de la wer. This 
was followed m 1681 by tho Ordonnanee ch laptarine, \vhich, through 
Lord Mansfield, ^d a gr^t effect on English case law. 

Fraivie produced the.Coi& d^ cQmmerce, on the model of v^hich neSv 
every European nation has issued a similar code. Probablv the 
best considered " (Willes, J.) of the^c, and the moat,a 4 equ^c as 
regar^ marine msurance, is tha,t of the German empire; but 
Hamburg and Bremen still preserve many of th^jr .local conditions 
by special contract in their policies. In fact it is doubtful whether 
the German Code could have been produced without the previous 
elabOTation of the Conditions of Hamburg, and of Bremen. The 
Hamburg Conditions of 1847, revised 18O7, constitute an admirable 
compendium of marine msuraupe as practised in that city. 

Marine insurance being peculiarly an international business, being 
a iactor m 95 of the operations of oversea trade, it is natural that 
those engaged in this business or making use of marine 
insurance in their business sliould experience the diffi- of 

culty and hardship arisipg from the differences between 
the marine msurance law of different states, and should attempt to 
hnd a reniedy. Such an attempt was made at the Buffalo conference 
of the International Law Association in 1899 to prepare a body of 
rules dealing with tliose parts of marine insurance on which tlic 
laws of. inariUme countries differ. TJiis undertaking was of the same 
nature as the oarher efforts of the same association which resulted in 
the lormulation of the York- Antwerp rules of general average, 
i here arc four miportont subjects on which great divergence prevails : 

’ t** Deductions Irani cost of rep^s, new 
instance’ ^ unseaworthiness and negligence ; (d) Double 

T ^^'^UBtruebve total loss results, according to the law of France, 
Italy, Spam, Belgium, HoUand, in case of loss or deterioration of 
the things insured amounting to not less than three-quarters : in 
German law a ship is considered to be " unworthy of repair " when 
the cost of the_ repair, without deductions new for old, would amount 
to over three-fourtlis of the sliip's former value (no similar provision 
sterns to exist in Germany for goods) ; in the law of America a 
damage oyer 5o«„ of the value of the vessel when repaired is a con- 
stiuctivc total loss of the vessel, in case of tlie policy containing no 
express provision to tlie contoary. None of these varying sysfems 
appears to be so equitable to all concerned as the British rule, which 
was for this reason suggested to the Buffalo conference for inter- 
national adoption As regards the time when the test for constructive 
total loss should be applied, it was suggested to reject the British 
rule, prescribing that it shall be the time of commencing action against 
underwriters, and to adopt tlie continental and American rule re- 
terring to the facte as they existpd at the time of abandonment 
Ihen, as respite the effect of a valid abandonment op the rights in 
the property insured, the conference proposed to adopt the British 
and American rule of making the abandonment refer back to the 
time of the loss, as against the continental European system of 
making tlie transfer operative only from the date of the notice of 
abandonment. Finally, as to the freight of a propcrJy-abandpned' 
slup, It was nroposed to follow lor international piin:)oses the American 
rule of dividing the freight of the voyage between shipowner and 
underwnter in the proporbon of the distances nin before the disaster 
and to run thereafter, rejecting the British rule of complete 
transfer to the underwriter and the various continental rules of 
division between shipowner and underwriter. 

(n) It was proposed to adopt the deductions set forth in the York- 
Antwerp rules as being suitable for international adoption in marine 
insurance contracts. 

(c) As regards unseaworthincss and its effect on insurances on 
sni^ and goods, it was proposed in the case of ships to reduce 
matenaUy the obligations of tffe insured as required by English 
anri Amcncan law ; to diminish the requirement from the absolute 
attainment of seaworthiness to the mere exercise of all reasonable 
care to make the vessel seaworthy. Even this attenuation did not 
appear sufficient, as it was proposed to degrade the performance of 
tlie already minimized warranty from being a condition of the 
msurance, and its non -performance from invaffdating the policy. 
As to goods, they were proposed to be exempted from any warranty 
of seaworthiness of ship. Concerning neghgence, it wa^ proposed 
to hold the underwnter Uable (subject to the new seaworthiness 
warranty) for any loss caused proximately by a peril insured against, 
although wholly or partly the result of the neglect of the iiteured 
or lus servants or agents, or by the wilful act of his servants or 
inherent nature or unsoundness of the article ipsured. 
(a) In ca^ of double or multiple insurance, the conference proposed 
to ^opt the Bntish rule of making all the policies effectual, inde- 
pen^tly of the order in which they were effected, and of making 
all the underyrrters entitled to contributions inter se. As regards 
the premium it was proposed that no premium should ^ returnable 
where the nsk has attached. ^ 

With t^ ^ception of those embodying the two suggestions named 
in par. (fl), all the resolutions proposed were accepted by the confer- 
ence. But It appears extremely unlikely that British and American 
un^rwnter* will volvuitarffy consent to t^io practical annihilation 
of the seaworthiness warranty, and no less imoxobahle that Amiericail 
and continental assured will voluntarily a^qept the stricter rule oj 
constructive total loss embodied in English law, when their nationoil 
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law enforces on the underwriter terms more favourable to the assured. 
The fewness of the international insurance markets of the world 
diminishes the need for uniform international regulations in this 
matter. The matter may be one for adjustment by variation in the 
rate of premium, but this is not certain 

The Glasgow conference of 1901 adopted the rules, after excepting 
time poheies from the scope of the rule respecting scaworthmess. 
The rules are known as the Glasgow Marine Insurance Rules. The 
writer knows of no instance in which they have been adopted in 
practice. 

Returning to marine insurance in the United Kingdom, it is to be 
observed tlial the passing of the Marine Insurance Act of igob 
sharply marks an important change in the nature of the law of the 
subject Till then it was based almost entirely on common law, only 
a few disconnected points having been dealt with by statute. The 
reported cases were thus of great imjjortance, and being about 2000 
in number {ieste Sir M. D. Chalmers) were not easy to master. No 
doubt many of them referred to commercial conditions no longer 
prevalent ; still they could not be entirely ignored. But the original 
introducer of the bill described it as an endeavour " to reproduce as 
exactly as possible the existing law relating to manne insurance," 
and as by being made law the language of the act has become 
authoritative, insured and insurers have now no call to go behind the 
wording of the act in any matter with which it deals. It thus api)ears 
that the case law of the subject existing before the 1st of January 
T907 may be left aside, unless, j>erhaps, for use as affording examples 
of the way in which the provisions of the act work. 

A contract of marine insurance is a contract of indemnity | 
whereby the insurer undertakes to indemnify the insured, in 
Defittitioa nianner and to the extent agreed, against marine 
' los.ses, z.e. the losses incident to marine adventure. 
The contract may by its express terms or by usage be extended 
to cover risks on inland waters or land risks incidental to any 
sea voyage. There is a “ maritime adventure,” where any ship, 
goods or other movables are exposed to maritime perils, .such 
property being termed “ insurable property ” ; also where the 
earning of any freight, hire or other pecuniary profit or benefit, 
or the security for any loan or expenditure, is endangered by the 
exposure of insurable property to maritime perils ; and where any 
liability to a third party may be incurred by the person interested 
in or responsible for insurable property by retison of its exposure 
to maritime perils. By “ maritime perils ’’ arc meant the perils 
consequent on or incidental to the navigation of the .sea, i.e, 
perils of the seas, fire, war perils, pirates, rovers, thieves, captures, 
seizures and restraints, and detainments of princes and peoples, 
jettisons, barratry, and any other perils, either of the like kind 
or which may be designated by the policy. 

The contract being one of indemnity against maritime jicrils, it 
is evident that no one can derive .bcnctit from it who has not .some 
interest expo.secl to these perils. Consequently wliile, subject to the 
provi.sion.s of the act, every lawful marine adventure may be insured, 
all contracts of marine insurance are void when the as.sured has 
no insurable interest, and has entered into the contract without 
expectation of acquiring such interest ; (2) when the policy is a 

" wager " policy, ^ing made " interest or no interest,' " without 
further proof of interest than the policy itself," " without benefit of 
.salvage to the insurer," or .subject to any similar terms. But if there 
IS no possibility of salvage a policy " without benefit of .salvage to the 
insurer " is legally valid. Wager policies are illegal only in tiie sense 
of being void to all legal purposes. They cannot be sued upon, hence 
they arc known as " honour " policies. They arc of frequent use, 
generally for the protection of interests which, though real, are not 
easily defined, or are of pecuniary value hard to determine. But 
they are ignored by the courts. The essential of insurable interest 
IS the pecuniary advantage seen at the time of insurance as arising 
to the assured from the safety or due arrival of the adventure, or the 
pecuniary di.sadvantage similarly arising from its lo.ss or deterioration. 
But such interest may lapse before arrival or destruction of the 
venture, and with the interest lapses the right of the assured to 
recover from the underwriter. Without interest at the time of the 
loss there is no right to recover from the underwriter. Should the 
assured simply transfer his interest to another, e.g. by sale, he can 
assign his policy to the party who acquires his interest — unless, of 
course, the jiolicy contains terms expressly prohibiting assignment. 
Tlie customary form of assignment is endorsement of the policy 
cither in blank or to a specified party. Within the limits already 
named, interests are insurable whether complete or partial, de- 
feasible or contingent ; similarly loans on bottomry or respondentia, 
advance freight not repayable in case of loss, charges of insurance, 
also shipmaster’s, officers’ and seamen’s wages. 

The owner of insurable propert)^ may insure its full value even 
though some third party have agreed or become liable to in- 
demnify him in case of loss : a mortgagor has the same right of 
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insuring to full value ; while a mortgagee may insure only up to 
the sum due or to become due to him under the mortgage, unless 
the mortgagee is insuring for the benefit of the mortgagor v«/i#e. 

as well as for himself, in which case, even though he 
insure in his own name only, he may insure up to the full value. 
A consignee may insure in his own name the total amount of his 
interest and that of others for whose benefit he insures. Where 
no special contract is made between insured and underwriter, 
the insurable value of certain matters of insurance is ascertained 
as follows : — .S/z//)— Her value at the commencement of the risk, 
including outfit, provisions, stores, advances of wages, and any 
other outlays expended to make the ship fit for the voyage or 
period of navigation covered, plus cost of insurance upon the 
whole. In the case of a steamship, the word “ ship ” includes 
machinery, boilers, coals and engine stores. In the case of a 
vessel engaged in a special trade, the word “ ship ” includes the 
ordinary fittings necessary for that trade. Freight (whether paid 
in advance or not) — 'I'hc gross amount of freight at the risk of the 
assured, plus cost of insurance. Goods — The prime cost, plus 
expenses of and incidental to shipping and cost of insurance. 
Other interests— T\\ q. amount at the insured’s risk when the policy 
attaches, plus cost of insurance. 

To be admissible in evidence a contract of marine insurance 
must be embodied in a document called a policy, which must 
specify the name of the assured (or of his agent in the pojjcy. 
effecting of the policy), the objects insured, and the risk 
insured against, the voyage or time (or both) covered, the sum 
insured, the name of the as.surers. The signature of tiie assurer is 
necessary ; it is found at the end of the policy, and the assurer is 
often on this account called the undenvriter . The objects insured 
must be designated with reasonable certainty, regard being had 
to customary usage. 'I’hc undertaking to insure is usually ex- 
pre.ssed by saying that the insured or his agent “ doth make 
assurance and cau.se himself to be insured.” The risks are either 
the whole body of maritime perils detailed above, or any one or 
set of these, or any other named peril against which the assured 
desires protection. There is no restriction by law of the length 
of voyage that may be insured, but time policies are, subject to 
the Finance Act 1901, invalid if made for more than one year ; 
a voyage and a period of time may be covered on one policy. 
Policies are classed as “ time ” or “ voyage ” policies. It is not 
necessary to state in the policy the value of the objects insured, 
but generally the value is given ; policies are therefore classed as 
“ valued ” or “ unvalued,” the latter being often called “ open ” 
policies. The values of objects insured under open or unvalued 
policies are the insurable values given above. As it frequently 
happens that merchants desire to have all their shipments of 
whatever nature covered, by whatever vessel they may come, 
they require insurance in general terms ; such a policy is termed 
a “ floating ” policy. It states the limits of voyage and value 
covered by the underwriter, and the class of ships to be employed. 
The particulars of each shipment are declared as the shipments 
occur, and in the order of despatch or shipment, the declarations 
being usually endorsed on the policy. All shipments within the 
terms of the policy must be declared at their honest value, or 
in accordance with the special provisions of the policy, if any. 
An omission or erroneous declaration may be corrected even after 
loss or arrival, provided it was made in good faith. 

The consideration paid by the insured to the underwriter in 
return for the protection granted by the latter :s called the premium. 
Until payment be made or tendered the policy is not ordinaril}- 
issuable, i.e. unless otherwise agreed. When the insured effects 
insurance with an underwriter through a broker, then, unless other- 
wise agreed, the broker is liable for the premium to the undervTiter, 
who is, however, directly responsible to the assured for losses or 
liabilities falling on the policy and for returnable premium. But 
the broker has a hen on the policy for the premium and for his 
brokerage, and in case he has had dealings as a jirincipal with the 
insured, he has a lien on the policy for any balance due to himself 
in insurance transactions, unless he should have known that in these 
transactions the insured was merely an agent. Some policy forms 
state definitely that the premium has been paid ; when such a form 
is used and no fraud is proved, this receipt is binding between 
assured and underwriter, but not between broker and underwriter. 
If an insurance is effected at a premium "to l>e arranged," and no 
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arrangement is made, then a reasonable premium is payable. The 
same holds where additional premiums have to be charged at a rat 6 
to be arranged and no arrangement is made. 

It is evident that in nearly all the particulars of any adventure 
insured by an underwriter he ivS entirely dependent upon the insured 
for correct information. It is therefore the law that an insurance 
contract can be avoided and broken by either of the parties to it if 
the utmost good faith {uberrima fides) be not observed by the other. 
The obligation of perfect good faith is thus made reciprocal. Bad 
faith may show itself either in concealment or in misrepresentation. 
It is therefore made essential to the stability of any insurance con- 
tract that the insured must disclose before conclusion of the contract 
every material circumstance known by him, failing which the under- 
writer may avoid the contract. The insured is deemed to know 
every circumstance which in the ordinary course of business ought 
to be known by him. Every circumstance is deemed material 
which would influence the underwriter in his decision as to acceptance 
of the risk or the fixing of the rate of premium. Consequently the 
insured is not bound, unless specially asked by the underwriter, to 
disclose the favourable features of the risk offered, or matters known 
or presumably known by the underwnter (matters which are of 
common knowledge, and such as an underwriter ought in his usual 
business to be aware of), or matters respecting which the under- 
writer waives or declines information, or which any express or 
implied warranty renders superfluous. An agent effecting an in- 
surance must, in addition to his principal’s material knowledge, 
disclose everything material known to himself, or that he should 
know m the ordinary conduct of his business. Every repre.sentation 
of material fact made to an underwriter before conclusion of a 
contract by the insured or his agent must be true, or the underwriter 
may avoid the contract. Every representation is material which 
would influence the underwriter in his decision as to acceptance 
of the risk or to fixing the rate of premium. A representation of 
fact IS regarded as true if it be substantially correct ; literal correct- 
ness is not essential. A representation of expectation or belief is 
true if it is made in good faith. A representation may be withdrawn 
or corrected before the contract is concluded. The contract is deemed 
to be concluded when the underwriter accepts the risk, whether the 
policy be then i.ssued or not. 

It frequently happens that before a vessel has completed the 
venture on which she is engaged arrangements have already been 
made for her future employment. Where a vessel is 
laaund. ii^sured on time, this is of no moment as respects her 
insurance. It has likewise been decided that where any 
insurable object is covered by a voyage policy “from” or “at 
and from ” a named place, the policy is not rendered invalid by 
her not being at that place when the insurance is concluded ; 
but, on the other hand, there is an implied condition that she will 
begin the venture within a reasonable time, and that if she fails 
in this the underwriter may avoid the contract. If the delay 
springs from circumstances known to the underwriter at the time 
of conclusion of the contract, or if the underwriter then ac- 
quiesces in it, the implied condition is nullified. If the insured 
abandons the venture insured, the contract expires ; e.g. if, 
before the risk commences, the vessel’s destination is changed to 
one not covered by the policy. Where the policy specifies a place 
of departure, and the ship does not sail from that place, the risk 
does not attach. If, however, the vessel actually starts from her 
intended port of departure, and commences the venture, and 
thereafter it is decided to change her destination, this decision 
constitutes a change of voyage. In default of provision to the 
contrary, the underwriter may elect to avoid his insurance 
from the time of that decision, although the ship be still in 
the course she would have followed in her originally intended 
venture. 

Should a ship depart from the proper course of the voyage she 
starts upon, and for which she is in.sured, such departure, when made 
without lawful excuse or justification, is termed deviation. From 
the moment it occurs, even though she subsequently return to her 
proper course without loss or injury, the underwriter may avoid his 
conti’act ; but the mere intention to deviate is immaterial. Deviation 
occurs (1) when in a policy a course is definitely specified and the 
vessel departs from it ; (2) when, in absence of such definite specifica- 
tion in the policy, the vessel departs from the course usually and 
customarily followed in the voyage insured. If a policy provides 
for several named ports of discharge, the ve.ssel may, without com- 
mitting deviation, omit to proceed to one or more ; but whether 
she goes to all or to some she must (in absence of usage or sufficient 
cause to the contrary) take them in the order in which they appear 
in the policy, if not there is a deviation. If the policy provides for 
" ports of. discharge “ in a given district, then (in absence of usage 
or sufficient cause to the contrary) unless the vessel proceeds to them 


in their geographical order she makes a deviation. Similarly, in the 
ca.se of a voyage policy, the want of reasonable despatch throughout, 
unless lawful excuse or justification exists, entitles the underwriter 
to avoid the contract from the time that the delay becomes un- 
reasonable. A.S excuses for deviation or delay on the voyage con- 
templated by the policy, the following are regarded as valid : 
authorization by licence or other provision in the policy, force majeure, 
compliance wuth express or implied conditions of the policy {e.g. 
warranties, see below), reasonable steps taken for the safety of the 
ship or other objects insured, saving life, helping a sliip in such 
distress that life may be in danger, or obtaining medical or surgical 
aid for .some person on board. If barratry is insured against, &lay 
arising from barratrous conduct of master or crew does not avoid the 
policy. A deviation ceases to be excusable unless the ship resumes 
her proper course and proceeds on her voyage with reasonable 
promptitude after the cause of the excusable deviation or delay 
ceases to be effective. 

In every contract of insurance there are certain conditions 
precedent to the liability of the underwriter and incumbent on 
the insured, which must be fully and literally complied 
with, whether material to the risk or not. These 
conditions are known in insurance as warranties. The 
name is unfortunate, as in every other branch of the law of con- 
tract it bears another meaning ; still it is convenient, and its 
insurance signification is now firmly established. Failure on the 
part of the insured to fulfil a warranty literally entitles the under- 
writer to avoid his contract as from the moment of breach,^ but 
it does not limit his obligation up to that moment. Breach of 
warranty is not nullified by subsequent remedy of the breach, 
consequently loss occurring after breach of warranty is not at the 
charge of the underwriter, even although before the loss the 
insured has again complied with the warranty. But breach of 
warranty may be waived by the insurer. Breach of warranty 
is excused in two cases only : {a) when by change of circum- 
stances the warranty ceases to be applicable to the contract, 
(b) when by subsequent legislation the warranty becomes 
unlawful. 

Warranties are of two classes : (1) express (2) implied. Express 
warranties must be written or printed on the policy, or contained in 
some document explicitly referred to in the policy, and so regarded 
as incorporated in the contract. No .special form ol words is e.s.sential 
to the validity of a warranty if the intention to warrant can be 
inferred. Express warranties may refer to anything which the 
oarties to the contract choose, e.g. the nationality of the ve.ssel, 
her sailing on a named day, proceeding under convoy, being excluded 
from certain voyages or trades or the carriage of certain cargoes, 
being “ well " or “in good safety " on a named day (in which case 
the warranty is fulfilled if she be safe at any time of that day). As 
regards nattonaliiv, if no express warranty be given there is no 
undertaking on the part of the insured that the vessel is of any 
narticular nationality or that she will not change it while the risk 
lasts. The warranty of neutrality in case of insurance of ship or goods 
means that at the beginning of the risk the property concerned is 
actually neutral, and that as far as the insured can control the matter 
it shall so continue during the whole course of the risk. It is also an 
implied condition of the ship being warranted neutral that to the 
utmost of the insured's power she must carry the papers necessary 
to establish her neutrality, must not falsify or suppress these papers, 
or use simulated papers ; if this condition is broken the insurer 
can avoid the contract. The words of an express warranty are 
alway.s to be taken in their commercial sense ; wfihin that sense they 
arc to be strictly and literally taken. An “ express “ warranty does 
not exclude an “ implied “ warranty (see below) unless it be incon- 
sistent therewith. 

In addition to these expressed conditions, there are also certain 
essential factors or conditions inherent in each and every contract 
of marine insurance without exception ; these are implied warranties, 
which are presumed from the very fact of the making of the insurance’ 
They are [a) completion of the prescribed venture without deviation, 
{b) legality of the venture (viz. that the adventure insured is a lawful 
one, and that, so far as the insured can control it, it shall be carried 
out in a lawful manner), (r) seaworthiness of the ship. In a voyage 
policy it is an implied warranty that at the commencement oi the 
voyage the ship shall be seaworthy for the particular venture insured. 
If the risk commences when the ship is in port, then she must in 
addition be reasonably fit to stand the ordinary dangers of the port. 
It the voyage insured is one in which different degrees of peril are 
to be encountered, or for which the ship needs ditlereiit kinds of 
outfit at different stages, then she must be seaworthy for each stage at 


^ Lord Mansfield expressed it : “ The warranty in a contract of 
insurance is a condition or a contingency, and unless that be per- 
formed there is no contract “ {Hibbert v. Pigou, a pud Marshall, 3rd 
efi*. P- .^ 75 ). 
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its dommencemeiit, and the warranty will be fulfilled if she' is at 
the beginning of each stage seaworthy for that stage. The warranty 
of seaworthiness is held to be fulfilled When the ship is reasonably 
ht in every respect to meet the ordinary marine dangers of the venture 
insured ; that is to say, the mere loss of a vessel by perils of the sea 
is not a proof of unsea vvortliiness In the sense of this warranty. 
The only ship policies not subject to the warranty of seaworthiness 
are policies on time (the reason given being that there is nothing to 
prevent a time policy lapsing and a new one commencing when the 
vessel la at sea beyond her owner’s control as to seaworthiness) ; 
but where the insured knowingly sends a sliip to sea in an unfit state 
and a loss is attributable to that unseaworthine.ss, the underwriter 
is not liable for such loss. It is not implied in a policy on goods Or 
movables that these goods, Ac., are seaworthy, but it is implied that 
at the beginning of the voyage the carrying vessel is not only sea- 
worthy as a ship but reasonably fit to carry the goods to the destina 
tion named in the policy 

When the main points of the preceding particulars of the 
contract of in.surance are summarized it may be .said that the 
transaction is (i) a contract of indemnity reduced to written 
or printed words, (2) made in good faith, (3) referring to a defined 
proportion or amount, (4) of a genuine interest in a named object, 
(5) being against contingencies definitely expressed, to which 
that object is actually exposed, and (6) in return for a fixed and 
determined consideration. 

It may happen by accident or by design that an insurance 
object has been covered twice or more times, and that in con- 
Maitipie sum of the insurance effected exceeds the 

iasurmnc 6 . value in the policy or the insurable value, if an un- 
valued policy has been employed. This occumence 
involves a new set of relations between the insured and his 
various underwriters ; the underwriters themselves are brought 
into relation to one another. As regards the insured, he may, 
in the absence of agreement to the contrary, claim payment 
from whomsoever of the underwriters he may select, but he is 
not entitled to receive in all more than his proper indemnity. 
Each underwriter, whether liis policy be valued or unvalued, 
is entitled to receive credit for his proper proportion of the sum 
obtained by the insured under any other policy. If the insured 
does obtain any sum in excess of indemnity, he is regarded as 
holding it in trust for his whole Ixxly of underwriters, ft thus 
appears lliat in C'ase of multiple insurance each underwriter 
is bound, as between himself and the other undcrwTiters, to 
contribute to the loss ratealdy in proportion to the amount 
of his liability under the policy ; and if any one pays more than 
his proper share, he is entitled to sue the rest for contribution. 
Should the insured get any oi his preniiuni iiack ? It would not 
be equitable to enforce a return from any underwriter who has 
at any time stood alone so as to be liable to the full extent of 
his policy ; but if overlapjjing policies were accidentally effected 
all at the same lime, the case is rather different. This leads to 
the general question of return oj /yremium. Such return may bo 
claimed under the terms of the policy, in which case the claim 
for return is simply the carrying out of the agreement between 
the parties ; it may refer to the w hole or to a part of the interest 
insured. But there are other circumslances in wliich returns can 
legally be claimed. For instance, it may turn out that interest 
insured by a particular ve.ssel and for a particular voyage is 
never shipped in that vessel for that voyage ; the underwriter 
has in this case run no risk, and therefore the consideration for 
which he received the premium totally fails, and the premium 
is properly returnable to the intending insured, unless there has 
been fraud or illegality on the part of the insured. Similarly, 
in the case of part of the interest insured on a policy, if that part 
is distinguishable in the policy or by custom of trade. , But the 
interest might have made the voyage in the vessel, and the 
intending insured might yet remain without insmable interest. 
In this case^ in absence of fraud or illegality, and if the policy 
is not merely a gami^ or wagering contract, the insured is 
entitled tOTcturn of his premium. Similarly, in the absence of 
fraud or ill^ttlity, if the underwriter legally voids his policy from 
the beginning of the risk ; as he runs no risk, he receives no 
premium. The only cases, except those of fraud and illegality, 
in which the underwriter can retain his premium without running 
risk, are those of risks underwritten ** lost or not lost,'** and 


arrived safely without the underwriter’s knowledge, in which 
the under^iter takes his chance as to the condition and situation 
of the ship when he assumes the risk. But this is practically 
a case of agreement that there shall be no return. 

When the insured has overinsured on an unvalued policy, 
a proportionate part of the premium is returnable. But where 
double insurance has been knowingly effected by the insured 
or ^y earlier policy has at any time borne the entire risk or a 
claim has been paid on a policy' in respect of its full value, no 
premium is returnable. 

The policy issued by tlie underwriter to the insured makes 
mention of certain perils, against which the insurance is granted, 
and unless the policy otherwise provides, the underwriter is 
liable for any loss proximately caused by any of these perils, 
but is not liable for any loss not proximately caused by a peril 
insured against. He is not responsible for any loss due to the 
wilful misconduct of the insured but, unless the policy other- 
wise provides, he is liable for any loss proximately caused by a 
peril insured against even though it would not have happened 
but for the mi.sconduct or negligence of master or crew. Nor is 
he rnsponsibie for any loss caused by delay, although the delay 
be caused by a peril insured against ; nor for ordinary wear and 
tear, ordinary leakage or breakage) inherent vice or character of 
objects insured, loss from rats or vermin, or injury to machinery 
not proximately caused by sea-perils. 

Lobses are divided into ” total " and “ jiariial.” A “ total los.s 
may be (i) actual, 01 (2) con.structive ; and an in.surancc again.st 
total loss covers the insured against both, uiile.ss a dificrciit _ 
intention appears from the terms of the policj'. it is an 
“ actual ” total loss when the object insured is destroyed 
or damaged so as to codse to be of the denomination of goods to which 
It belonged when insured, or when the in.surcd is irrcti'ievably de- 
prived of the property insured. In the ca.se of an actual total loss 
no notice of abandonment need be given. In the case of a missing 
ship after the lapse of a reasonable time without news, an “ actual " 
total loss may be presumed. There is a " constructive " total loss 
w'hen the interest insured lias been abandoned on account of what 
apfiears inevitable actual total loss, or because the cost ol preventing 
such loss would exceed the value alter such expenditure. E.g, if 
shiy> or merchandise is in such a position that recovciy i.s unhkeJy or 
the cost ol recovery would exceed the value P'coverod, there is con- 
stnirlivc total lo.ss . likewise in the case of a damaged ship, if the 
cost of repair would exceed the repaired value of’ tbe ship. (In 
making the estimate of cost of repairs no deduction ,is to be made for 
the share of them payable in general average by other inlta-ests, 
but account is to be taken of the cost of later salvage operation.^ 
and of the ship's pro]>ortion of any later general averages.) Similarly 
for damaged goods, there is constructive total lo.s.s if the cost of 
re|mir and of forwarding to dostmation exceeds the arrived value, 
'i'he insured may eitlner treat constructive total loss as a pai’tial loss 
or as an actual total loss, in which latter case he abandons 
his insured intere.st to the underwriter. If he decides to 
abandon he must give notice of abandonment, else he will 
recover only for a partial loss This notice may be wholly or partly 
WTitten or oral, and in any terms if only they indicate the intention 
to transfer unconditionally all interest to the underwriter The 
refusal of abandonment by the underwriter does not prejudice the 
assured's rights. Abandonment may either be expressly accepted 
by the underwriter or may be implied from his conduct, but his 
mere silence does not imply acceptance. When notice is accepted, 
abandonment is irrevocable. Notice may be waived by the under- 
writer. Notice is unnecessary where, w'hen the news reaches the 
insured, there would be no benefit to the underwriter if notice were 
given to him. On valid abandonment the underwriter adopts the 
interest of the insured in the subject insured, or what remains of it, 
and all incidental proprietary rights, f.g. in the case, of a ship he is 
entitled to any freight in the course of beipg earned and wliich is 
earned by her sub.sequent to the accident causing the loss, less the 
expenses incurred aitcr the accident ; and if the cargo is on owner's 
account, the underwriter is entitled to reasonable freight from the 
place of casualty to destination 

Any loss other than a total loss, as defined and described above, 

IS a " partial " los.s. As such are classed general average, salvage 
charges particular average, particular charges. "General 
average ' is really an outlying branch of the law of 
affreightment (see Avjikage and Affreightment) ; its 
connexion with insurance is merely secondary, .arising out of the 
undemriter's contract to pay losses generally and this special 
hability in accordance with definite provisions of the policy. Any 
exti’aorduiary sacrifice 1 or expenditure voluntarily and ^ 
reasonably made in a moment of peril in order to preserve 
all the property in the venture, is .a generab average act 
and the loss ansing therefrom is a general average loss. The party 
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on whom it falls is entitled to a rateable contribution from the others. 
These rateable contributions are repayable by the respective under- 
writers subject to the special provisions of their policies, unless the 
sacrifice or expenditure was made to avert a peril not covered by the 
poheies, when there is no liabihty. The party originally incurring 
a general average sacrifice may recover from his underwriter the 
whole loss without having enforced his right of contribution from the 
others concerned in the venture, When ship, freight and cargo, or 
any two of them, belong to one person, the underwriter's liiibility 
is determined as if these interests were each owned by separate 
_ . persons. “ Salvage charges" are the cliarges recoverable 

cbmsl under maritime law by a salvor independently of contract : 

* if incurred in averting perils insured against, and if not 
otherwise provided in the policy, they are recovered as a loss from 
these perils. The cost of similar servioes of the insured or his agents 
or hired employees arc recovered as a general average loss when the 
cost iulfils the character of general average expenditure, or in all 
p . . other cases as " particular charges." Thus all expenses 

Mverm ^ behalf of the insured to save or preserve the 

interest insured are either general average, salvage charges 
or particular charges. Particular charges are not included in " par- 
ticular average," which may now be defined as a partial loss 
of the subject insured, caused by a peril insured against, and not 
being a general average lo.ss. 

The nature of the liability for loss of the underwriter having been 
determined, it remains to fix its extent, or in other words the 
AfMiaifr# * measure of indemnity " ; each underwriter boars that 
of the loss wliicli his sub.scription bears in the 
nity " ^ valued policy to the insured value, and in the case 

of an unvalued pohey to the insurable value. Tn the case 
of a total loss, the measure ol indemnity is the sum fixed by the 
policy if valued, or the insurable value of the object insured if tlie 
policy be unvalued. When the insured fails in an action for total 
loss, he is not precluded from recovering a partial los.s if the policy 
insures him against partial loss. In the case of damage to a ship not 
amounting to a total loss the insured is, subject to the terms of his 
policy . entitled to recover tiie reasonable cost of repairs less customaiT 
deductions, but not exceeding for any one casualty the sum insured. 
If the repairs are only partial lie is in addition entitled to an allowancr 
for unrepaired damage, but the aggregate must not exceed the cost of 
complete repairs, less customary deductions. If the damaged ship 
has luuther becu repaired nor sold during the risk, tlie insured is 
entitled to reasonable dcpreaation but uot exceeding the reasonable 
cost of repairs, les.s customary deductions. As regards freight, the 
underwriter's liability for partial loss i.s, subject to the terms of the 
policy, the j^rojiortion of tlie policy value, or (in case ol an unvalued 
policy) of the insurable value, wluch tlic freight lost bears to the 
whole freight at n.sk ol tlie lusured under the policy. When there is 
liability under a jiohry lor total los.s of part of the goods insured its 
amount is determined a.s follows : on an unvalued policy, it i.s the 
insurable value of the portion lost, a.scortained as in case of total loss ; 
on a valued jiohcy, it is tlie proportion of the sum insured which the 
insurable value ol the portion lost bears to that of the whole. Subject 
to any ex})ress provision of tlie policy, when goods are delivered at 
destination damaged throughout or in part, the liability is for the 
same proportion of the sum insured (or, in an unvalued policy, of 
the insurable value) that the difference between gross sound and gross 
damaged value.s at destination bears to the gross sound v^aJue there 
Gross sound value means the whole.sale jirice including freight, 
landing charges and duty ; gro.ss damaged value means the actual 
price obtained at a sale when all cliarges on sale are jiaid by the sellers. 
In case ol goods customarily sold in bond, the bonded price is taken 
to be tile gross value. When different kinds of property are insured 
under a single valuation, Lliat valuation is apportioned over them 
in proportion to the respective insurable values they would have on an 
unvalued policy, but when the prime cost cannot be ascertained the 
division is made over the net arrived sound values of the different 
kinds of property. The liability for general average contribution and 
salvage charges is, for any tiling insured for its full contributing value, 
the full amount of the contribution ; but in case of iinsurance not 
attaining the full contributing value tliere is a reduction in proportion 
to the under insurance ; and where a particular average is jkiyable 
on the contributing goods, its amount must be deducted from the 
insured value when the underwriter's liability is being ascertained. 
On policies covering liabilities to third parties, the measure of 
indemnity, subject to the condition of the policy, is the amount paid 
or payable tx> the third party. When property is insuwd " free of 
particular average " (f.p.a.), tlien unleas tlie policy is apportionable, 
as above, there is no liability for loss of part with exception of loss of 
part occasioned by a general average sacrifice, but there is liability 
W total loss Of an apportionable part. The underwriter on f.p.a. 

term.s is liable for salvage charges, particular chargee and 
cliarges incurred under the " sue and labour" clause of 
the pohey to avert a loss insured against. Unless otherwise 
provided in tlie policy when goods are insured f.p.a. under 
a certain named percentage, a general average loss Oannot be added 
ta a particular average loss to make up the specified percentage ; 
nor may particular charges nor the expenses of ascertaining and 
proving the loss ; in fact only the actual loss suffered by the object 
insured may be taken into account. Tlie engagement evidenced by 
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the " sue and labour " clause of a policy U regarded as supplemeataFy 
to the contract of insurance, and the expenses incurred under it are 
recoverable from the underwriter, even if he has paid a total loss or 
has insured the goods f.p.a. with or without any franchise being 
specified. General average losses and contributions are not " sue 
and labour " expenses, nor are salvage charges, as defined above. 
The expenses of averting a loss not covered by the policy cannot 
be recovered under the “sue and labour" clause. The Marine 
Insurance Act specially declares that “It is the duty of the 
insured and his agents, m all cases, to take such measures as 
may be reasonable for the purpose of averting or minimizing a 
I0.SS." 

Unless otherwise provided, and subject to the provisions of the 
law, the underwriter is liable for successive lo-sses, even though 
their aggregate amount exceeds the sum insured. But where, under 
one policy, an unrepaired or uncompensated partial loss is followed 
by a total loss, the insured can only recover the total loss. These 
provisions do not affect the underwriter’s liability under the " sue 
and labour " clause, for, as explained above, the *' sue and labour " 
clause is a contract supplementary to the insurance contract con- 
tained ill the pohey. 

The payment of a total lo.ss of the whole or of an apportionable 
portion of the object insured entitles the underwriter to take 
over the insured’s interest in all that remains of the 
.same, the underwriter becoming subrogated to all the • 

rights and remedies of the insured in and regarding 
the interest insured a.s from the time of the accident oc- 
casioning the loss. The payment of a partial loss gives the under- 
writer a similar subrogation but only in so far as the insured has 
been indemnified in accordance with law by such payment for the 
loss. 

In case of double (or multiple) insurance each underwriter is 
bound to contribute, as between himself and the other underwriters, 
rateably to loss in i)roportion to the amount for which - . 
his policy makes him liable : for any excess of this 
amount ho may maintain action against the coinsurers * 
and may obtain the same remedy as a surety who has paid more than 
his proportion of a debt. 

Where the object is insured for less than the insurable value, as 
defined above, the insured is deemed to be his own underwriter for 
the balance 

Recent extensions of marine insurance in England liave mostly 
been in the direction of giving to shipowners protection against 
liabilities to third parties. The first addition was the . . .... 
running down clause (r.d c.) by which underwriters take 
burden ol a proportion, Uwsually three-quarters, ol the 
damage infticte<l on other vessels by collision for which the insured 
vessel is held to blame. The rapid increase in the use and sme Of 
steamships was accomjianied by an equally rapid increase m the 
frequency of collrsions at sea, tending to make the shipowner desirous 
ol msuring himself against the balance ol his collision liability, and 
against wlialever other liabilities to third parties might be imjXMed 
upon him. 'Phere was a hesitation on the part of underwriters to 
meet tiiese wants, and the result is that m Great Britain most 
liability insurances are effected in mutual insurance societies. The 
insurance of such liabilities is perhaps simpler in Great Bntain 
than 111 other countrie.s, as the amount lor wliicli a shipowner can 
be liable is limited by law, although, of course, none but English 
tribunals are bound by that law, A new and extensive set of 
Uabilitie.s has been thrown on shipowners by the Workmen's Com- 
pen.sation Act ot iyo 6 ; the liabilities in this case vary with the 
wages of the workmen concerned. Another interesting class of 
insurances has received much attention, namely, those against the 
risks of capture, seizure and detention by a hostile power, 
generally described briefly as ivar risks. But the difficulties con- 
nected with such risks probably lie more hi determining the 
legal position of the owners of the property, and the obligations 
under which they lie, than in settling those of their underwiters. 
Such questions concern blockade^ contraband, domicile^ nationality, 
neutrality, &c. 

The usual procedure in the offer and acceptance of a risk Ls as 
follows : The intending insured (principal or broker) offers the 
risk by showing to the underwriter a brief description of cauram of 
the venture in question, called in Great Britain a slip, in 
America an application. The underwriter siraifies his 
acceptance of the whole or of a part of the value exposed to perils 
by signing or initialling the slip, putting down the amount for which 
he accepts liability. Or he may sign and issue to the insured 
(principal or broker) a similar document made out in his own office*, 
called a covering note or insurance note. These documents are 
simply first sketches of the contract, mdmoires pour servtr, so im- 
perfect that they can be explained only in conjunction with the 
contract in its completed form (the policy). In America it is not 
at all rare for insurances to be effected throu|fh applications alone 
without any policy existing. In Great Britain the existence of a 
policy is essential, slips and covering notes being merely provusioixal 
agreements, binding in honour only, to issue policies on certain terms 
and conditions on receipt of tlic necessary information. One reason 
for insisting on a policy being issued for every risk is that a means 
of raising revenue by stamp taxes is thus created. In Great 
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Britain the stamj^ duties under the Stump Act 1891 are as 
follows 

Where the premium docs not exceed | % of the 


amount insured id. 

Where the premium exceeds ^ % of amount insured : — 

(a) On any voyage, per £100 or per any fractional 

part of 1 00 id. 

(b) For any time not exceeding six months, per 

;^ioo, &c., as above 3d. 

(c) For any time exceeding six months, and not 

exceeding twelve months, per £100, <S:c , as 
alx)ve 6d. 


In consequence of this regulation, no time policy can be issued for 
a period exceeding twelve months. Policies of certificates of in- 
surance coming from abroad are subject to the same duties, which 
should be paid within ten days after receipt in the United Kingdom. 
The shortness of the time allowed for stamping often prevents 
payment of the tax. These stamp regulations are very troublesome, 
and produce only a comparatively iii.sigiiilicant revenue On small 
premium insurances the tax is so excessive that it drives business 
out of the country. A uniform tax per policy has been several times 
suggested, but these proposals have not yet been accepted by the 
Treasury. 

The documents required to establish a claim for total loss are : 
(i) Protest of master. (2) Set of bills of lading (endorsed if neces- 
sary, so as to lie available to the underwriter). (3) Policy or certifi- 
cate of insurance (endorsed if necessary). (4) In the United States • 
Statement of loss in detail. In the United vStates certified copies of 
Nos, (i), (2), and (3) are taken ; but as none of these copy-documents 
can transfer possession to the underwriter, there is necessary for 
that purpose another document, viz (5) Bill of sale and abandon- 
ment with subrogation to underwriter — that is, an a.ssignment of 
all interest to the underwriter. In the absence of the full 
set of bills of lading, a similar document should be taken in Great 
Britain, especially in all cases in which salvage operations are likely 
to be undertaken. Such a docunienl lianded to a salvage a.s.sociation 
or a manager of salvage (whetlier acting for shipowner or for under- 
writer) settles the ownership of salved goods, and ensures that any 
claim for salvage expenses will be sent directly to the underwriter. 
This IS from the insured’s point ol view de.sirable, and it greatly 
simplifies the management of saU'age ca.ses As a claim for total 
I0.SS cannot extend beyond the lull amount insured in the policy, 
it follows that the documents recpiired to substantiate such a claim 
must be .supplied to the underwriter free of charge 

For the substantiation of a claim for jiarticular average the 
following documents are required : (i) Protest of master or log- 

book. (2) Set of bilks of lading (cargo claims). (3) Policy or 
certificate of insurance (endorsed if necessary). (4) Certified state- 
ments in detail of actual cash value at destination of goods in 
damaged state, all charges paid Certified statements in detail of 
sound value at destination of goods on .same clay, all charges paid. 
Or original vouchers of costs of repair of ship, all discounts, rebates, 
allowances and returns deducted. (5) In the United States, 
subrogation to underwriters of damaged goods. 
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INTAGLIO (an Ital. word, from intagliare, to incise, cut into), 
a form of engraving or carving, in which the pattern or design is 
sunk below the surface of the material thus treated, opposed 
to “ cameo ” or “ relievo — carving or engraving where the 
design is raised. Intaglio is thus applied to incised gems, as 
cameo (q.v.) to gems cut in relief (see Gems). 

INTELL^T (Lat. inldlectus, from intclligere, to understand), 
the general term for the mind in reference to its capacity for 
knowing or understanding. It is very vaguely used in common 
language. A man is described as “ intellectual ’’ generally 
because he is occupied with theory and principles rather than 
with practice, often with the further implication that his theories 
are concerned mainly with abstract matters : he is aloof from 
the world, and especially is a man of training and culture who 
cares little for the ordinary pleasures of sense. “ Intellect " is 
thus distinguished from “ intelligence ” by the field of its opera- 
tions, “ intelligence ” being used in the practical sphere for 
readiness to grasp a situation. (The employment of the word a.s 
a synonym for “ news ’’ is mere journalese ; such phrases as 
“ Intelligence Department ” in connexion with newspapers and 
public offices are more justifiable.) In philosophy the “ intellect ” 
is contrasted with the senses and the will ; it sifts and combines 
sense-given data, which otherwise would be only momentary, 
lasting practically only as long as the stimuli continued to operate. 
It thus includes the cognitive processes, and is the source of all 
real knowledge. Various attempts have been made to narrow 
the use of the term, e.g. to the higher regions of knowledge en- 
tirely above the region of sense (so Kant), or to conceptual 
processes ; but no agreement has been reached. “ Intellection ” 
(/.e. the process as opposed to the capacity) has similarly been 
narrowed {e,g, by Profe.ssor James Ward) to the sphere of con- 
cepts ; other writers, however, give it a much wider meaning. 
“ Intellectualism ” is a term given to any system which empha- 
sizes the cognitive function ; thus aesthetic intellectualism is 
that view of aesthetics which subordinates the sensual gratifica- 
tion or the delight in purely formal beauty to what may be 
called the ideal content. 

INTELLIGENCE IN ANIMALS^ Professor G. J. Romanes, 
in his work on Animal Intelligence (1881), used the term “ in- 
telligence as synonymous with “ reason,” and defined it as 
follows : ” Rea.son or intelligence is the faculty which is con- 
cerned in the intentional adaptation of means to ends. It 
therefore implies tlie conscious knowledge of the relation between 
means employed and ends attained, and may be exercised in 
adaptation to circumstances novel alike to the experience of the 
individual and that of the species.” There is here some ambiguity 
as to the exact psychological significance of the words “ inten- 
tional adaptation ” and of the phrase ” conscious knowledge 
of the relation between the means employed and the end.s 
attained.” A chick a day or two old learns to leave untouched 
nauseous caterpillars, and Romanes would certainly have 
regarded this as a case of intelligent profiting by experience ; 
but how far there is intentional adaptation and whether the 
chick has conscious knowledge of the relation of means to ends, 
is doubtful, and, to say the least of it, open to discussion. St 
George Mivart, the acute dialectical opponent of Romanes, 
denied that animals are capable of the exercise of reason or 
intelligence. He urged that according to traditional views 
reason should denote and include all intellectual perception, 
whether it be direct and intuitive or indirect and inferential 
{sensu stricio), and contended that under neither head arc to be 
included the sensuous perceptions and merely practical inferences 
of animals. Wasmann, who argues on similar grounds, regards 
such behaviour as that of the chicken as instinctive in the wider 
sense (see Instinct) and not intelligent ; man alone, he contends, 
is intelligent, that is to say has the power of perceiving the 
relations of concepts to each other, and of drawing conclusions 
therefrom. It is clear that the discussion largely turns on the 
definition of terms ; but more than this lies behind it. Both 
Mivart and Wasmann are emphatic in their assertions that 
instinctive modes of behaviour in the wider sense or the sensuous 
’ For a discussion of human intelligence, see Psychology, 
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perceptions and practical inferences of animals differ funda- 
mentally in kind from the rational or intelligent conduct of 
human folk, and that by no conceivable process of evolution 
could the one pass upwards into the other. 

Wasmann regards the inclusion of those activities which 
result from sense -experience under the term “ intelligence ” 
as pseudo -psychological. To modern psychologists 
standing we must therefore turn. Under the head- 
detiaMon, ii'^g “ Intellect or Intelligence/’ in the Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, G. F. Stout and J. Mark 
Baldwin say : “ There is a tendency to apply the term intellect 
more especially to the capacity for conceptual thinking. This 
does not hold in the same degree of the connected word intelli- 
gence. We speak freely of ‘ animal intelligence/ but the phrase 
‘ animal intellect ’ is unusual. However, the restriction of the 
term to conceptual process is by no means so fixed and definite 
as to justify us in including it in the definition.” With respect 
to the word intellection again : ” There is a tendency to restrict 
the term to conceptual thinking. Ward does so definitely and 
consistently. Croom-Robertson, on the other hand, gives the 
word the widest possible application, making it cover all forms 
of cognitive process. On the whole, if the term is to be employed 
at all, Robertson’s usage appears preferable, as corresponding 
better to the generality of the words intellect and intelligence.” 
It does not seem to be pseudo-psychological, therefore, to apply 
the term intelligence to the capacity, unquestionably possessed 
by animals, of profiting by sensory experience. The present 
writer has suggested that the term may be conveniently restricted 
to the capacity of guiding behaviour through perceptual process, 
reserving the terms intellect and reason for the so-called faculties 
which involve conceptual process. There are, however, advan- 
tages, as Stout and Baldwin contend, in employing the word 
in a somewhat wide and general sense. It is probably best 
for strictly psychological purposes to define somewhat strictly 
perceptual and conceptual (or ideational) process and to leave 
to intelligence the comparative freedom of a word to be used in 
general literature and therein defined by its context. It may be 
helpful, however, to place in tabular form the different uses 
above indicated - 

Perceptual Process, Conceptual Process. 

1. Instinct (wider sense*). Intelligence (c.^. Wa-smann). 

2. Sense-perception Intelligence {e.g, Mivart). 

3 Intelligence {e.e. Stout and Baldwin). 

4 Intelligence. Intellect and Reason 

(e.g. Lloyd Morgan). 

From this table it may be seen at a glance that, with such 
divergence of usage, the application of the word ” intelligent ” 
to any given case of animal behaviour has in itself little psycho- 
logical significance. If the psychological status of the aniinal 
is to be seriously discussed, the question to be answered is this : 
Are the observed activities explainable in terms of perceptual 
process only, or do they demand also a supplementary exercise 
of conceptual process ? Granting that they are intelligent in 
the broad acceptation of the word, are they only perceptually 
intelligent or also conceptually intelligent ? 

It would require more space than is at our command to make 
the distinction which is drawn by those who use these terms clear 
and distinct ; but enough may perhaps be said to 
enable the general reader to grasp the salient points, 
^ * * It will be convenient to take a concrete case. A chick 

in the performance of its truly instinctive activities pecks at 
all sorts of small objects. In doing so it gains a certain 
amount of initial experience. Very soon it may be observed 
that some grubs and caterpillars are seized with avidity whenever 
occasion offers ; while others are after a few trials let alone. 
Broadly speaking, we have here intelligent selection and rejection. 
Psychologically interpreted what is believed to take place is 
somewhat as follows. Each grub or caterpillar affords a visual 
impression or sensation. This as such is just a presentation to 
sight and nothing more. But in virtue of previous experience 
it suggests what was formerly presented to consciousness in 


that experience. It has meaning. An impression which carries 
meaning begotten of previous experience is raised to the level 
of a percept ; and behaviour which is influenced and guided 
by such percepts, that is to say by impressions and the meaning 
for behaviour they suggest, is the outcome of perceptual process. 
If a dog learns to open a gate by lifting the latch, this may be 
due to perceptual process. Through previous experience the 
sight of the latch may suggest meaning for practical behaviour. 
His action may be simply due to the fact that the visual presenta- 
tion has been directly associated with the appropriate bodily 
activities, and now by suggestion reinstates like activities ; he 
may not, though on the other hand he may, exercise 
conceptual thought. Let us suppose that the chick 
which selects certain caterpillars and rejects others procM, 
does form concepts. What does this imply from the 
standpoint of psychology ? Stout and Baldwin define concep- 
tion as the “ cognition of a universal as distinguished from the 
particulars which it unifies. The universal apprehended in 
this way is called a concept.” If then the chick apprehends 
the universal “ good-for-eating ” as exemplified in the particular 
maggot, and the maggot as a concrete case of the abstract and 
universal “good-for-eating,” it has a capacity for conceptual 
thought. “ There is one point in our definition,” say Stout and 
Baldwin, “ which requires to be specially emphasized. Concep- 
tion is the cognition of a universal as distinguished from the 
particulars which it unifies. The words “ as distinguished from ” 
are of essential importance. The mere presence of a universal 
element in cognition does not constitute a concept. Otherwise 
all cognition would be conceptual. The simplest perception 
includes a universal. . . . The universal must be apprehended 
in antithesis to the particulars which it unifies.” The general, 
or in technical phraseology, the univer.sal characteristic “good- 
for-eating ” is present in all that the chick practically finds to 
be edible ; but the chick may just eat the nice caterpillars without 
thinking for a moment of edibility. 

Few would dream of contending that the chick a few days 
old is capable of conceptual thought. Naive perceptual process 
pretty obviously suffices for an explanation of the xbtir 
behaviour of the little bird. But so too, it may be 
said, does it suffice for the explanation of much of the 
practical behaviour of men. If a great number of the actions 
of animals are only perceptually intelligent, so too are a great 
number of the actions of men and women. This is unquestionably 
the case ; and it serves to bring out the distinction in value 
which may be assigned to the percept and the concept respect- 
ively. The value of the percept is for .simple direct practical 
l:)ehaviour ; the value of the concept is for the elaboration of 
systematic knowledge. Any given impression may have rneaning 
for behaviour in a given situation which is like that which has 
previously developed in a certain manner ; but it may also have 
significance for the interpretation of such situations in a con- 
ceptual scheme of thought. The sight of the sage -blossom 
may have meaning for the bee which has sucked the sweets 
contained in such flowers ; the sight of the bee in this situation 
may have significance for scientific interpretation as an example 
of the fertilization of flowers by insects. The bee may be only 
perceptually intelligent ; the man who observes its action may 
or may not be conceptually intelligent. 

A good deal of human behaviour may be interpreted in 
terms of perceptual intelligence, and a far larger proportion 
of animal behaviour may be so interpreted. But some human 
conduct cannot be explained save as the outcome of conceptual 
intelligence. The question is, whether any carefully observed 
and well-authenticated cases of animal procedure are inexplicable 
in the absence of conceptual thought, and if so what concepts 
are necessarily involved ? It is now conceded that the mere 
collection of anecdotes which result from casual as opposed to 
systematic observation can afford no satisfactory basis for an 
answer to this question. A solution can only be obtained by 
well-planned observations conducted by those who have an 
adequate psychological training. Even under these conditions 
a criterion of the presence or absence of conceptual factors is 

XIV. 22 fl 
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needed ; and such a criterion is not easy to formulate or to 
apply. 

If we institute inquiries with a view to ascertaining how the 
conceptual factor originates, it appears to be the result of 
analysis and abstraction, and to be reached by a 
process of comparison which becomes intentional 
concept . and deliberate. If, for example, in educational 
procedure, we seek to assist children in forming 
concepts of colour, shape and material, we place before them a 
number of objects, some round, some square, some triangular ; 
some red, some yellow, some blue ; some made of paper, some 
of wood, some of flannel. Any given object is both red and 
square and made of flannel, blue and round and made of wood, 
and so on. We teach the child to group the objects, to put all 
the blues, yellows and reds together irrespective of shape or 
material ; then all the rounds, squares and triangles together ; 
then all which are made of like material. We thus help the 
children to grasp that though shape, colour and material arc 
combined in each object, yet for the immediate purpose in hand 
one matters and the others do not matter. That which does 
rnatter is abstracted from the rest. The child has to analyse 
his experience and fix his attention on some given factor therein. 
He has to compare the objects intentionally, that is, for a definite 
end. He reaches, for example, the concept “ blue and realizes 
that the word may be applied to a number of particular objects 
differing in other respects, and that each is an example of what 
he understands by the word blue. Whether he could reach 
the concept without words is a question on which opinions 
differ. 

Locke held that animals are incapable of the abstraction 
which is implied in .such procedure. Dr Stout considers that 
Are observation of their behaviour shows little if any 
aaima/w evidence of intentional comparison. And it is open 
coaceptMi- to discussion whether they are able to analyse the 
unige'ntf opened up by their perceptual behaviour. 

The matter cannot be fully amsidered here. It must 
suffice if enough has been said to show the nature of the 
distinction between perceptual and cionceptual process, 

example may, however, be given of the kind of observation 
whicli, since it was carefully planned and carried out, is of 
evidential value. Dr Alexander Hill's fox terrier was “ Uught 
to open the side door of a large box by lifting a projecting latch. 
When the dexyr swung ojxen he was never tillowed to find anything 
in the box, but was given a piece of biscuit from the hand. Tlien 
a warm chop-bone was put inside the box, which was placed in 
a courtyard so that the dog would pass it wlien no one was near, 
though he could be watched from the window. Details of the 
terrier’s beliaviour are given by Dr Hill in Natme (Ixvii. 
55S, April 1903). The net result was that tlie dog failed to 
apply at once his quite familiar experience of lifting the latch 
in the usiml way. Here two situations were presented ; first 
the box with people around and a piece of biscuit to be obtained 
from one of them by lifting the latch ; secondly the box with 
no one near and a redolent chop- bone inside. To us it is obvious 
enough that the lifted latch is the key to the development of 
both situations ; wc analyse them so as to get the essential 
factor which matters. The dog apparently did not do so. He 
seemingly was incapable of this modest amount of analysis and 
abstraction. 

We can now .sec more clearly what was meant by .saying that 
Romanes’ phrase (that intelligence implies a conscious know- 
Ambiguity^^^^^ relation lietween means employed and 

afptran end,s attained ”) is ambiguous. The dog which lifts 
the latch of a gate and goes out when the gate swings 
undoubtedly employs means to reach an end ; 
0/ means. ” need not anal^Hically think the means as conducive 
to the end and the end as reached by the means ; 
he need not conceive this relationship as exemplified in a number 
of particular cases ; he need not cognize the universal as distin- 
guished from the particulars. Perceptual experience, therefore, 
does not imply what Romanes states if his words are interpreted 
m terms of concjepticm ; it does, however, imply that the relation- 


ship is contained within the unanalysed whole of experience 
and is a factor contributing to an acquired mode of behaviour. 

Opinion.^ differ as to how far, if at all, animals show what we 
are bound to interpret as the rudiments of conceptual thinking. 
It is perhaps best to regard the question as still sub juiice. The 
evolutionist school, but not without exception, incline to the 
view that we find in animals the beginnings of conceptual 
experience ; some are, however, of opinion that, in the absence 
of language, conceptual analysis is well-nigh impo.ssible, and in 
any case cannot l)e carried far. To an evolutionist the assertion 
that conceptual intelligence could not conceivably have had a 
natural genesis from perceptual experience, appears to be made 
on grounds other than scientific. Few if any psychologists 
contend, on strictly psychological grounds, for a distinction of 
kind such as Mivart and Wasmann postulate. Conscious 
experience is indeed sui ^fneris and is distinct in kind from the 
energy with which the physicist or the physiologist has to deal ; 
but within conscious experience from its earliest manifestation 
to it.s latest development scientific psychology only recognizes 
differences of mode. 

In individual development the earliest manifestation of 
experience is the conscious accompaniment or concomitant of 
that type of organic behaviour which includes all 
reflex and instinctive acts. This affords the primordial 
tissue of experience, including a conscious awareness ment.^’ 
of the stimulating presentations which initiate organic 
l:>ehavioijr and the kinaesthetic presentations which accompany 
it. 'I'hus arises an awareness of the development of the instinctive 
situation. Perceptual intelligence depends upon associative 
re-presentation — the earlier phases of a presented situation 
calling up a revival of the whole previous experience before its 
later phases are again actually presented. Through the process 
of inhibition, to the clearer understanding of which physiology 
is daily contributing fre.sh data, the actual development through 
behaviour of the later phases of the situation is checked, and 
an acquired modification of the l>ehaviour results. 'I*he whole 
mnge of perceptual intelligtmce in animals illustrates the manner 
in which accommodation to varied circum.stances is reached. 
On these foundations in varied experience conceptual intelligence 
is developed. The early stages of its development, whether in 
the child, in whom it unquestionably occurs, or in the lughcr 
animals, in which it is not improbably incipient, are difficult 
to determine on the basis of ofjservation of its expression in 
behaviour or conduct. But the distinguishing features of con- 
ceptual as contrasted with perceptual intelligence are the 
comparison of situations with a view to their analysis, the 
disentangling of factors which are of importance for some 
piirpose of interpretation or of conduct, and the attitude of 
mind which is expressed by saying that the particular cose is an 
example of what experience has shown to be, in technical plirasc, 
universal, and is realized as such. Under the comprehensive 
phrase, inteUigence in animals, this may or may not be included. 

For literature, see under Instinct. (C. Ll, M.) 

INTBKDANT (from Lat. iniendtns, pres. part, of intmdere, 
to apply the mind to, to watch over ; cf. “ superintendent ”), 
the name used in early times in France to designate a functionary 
invested by the king with an important and durable commission.^ 
As early as the 14th century the title of mten'ientes or super- 
intendentes financiarim was git^n to the commissaries appointed 
by the king to levy the aidrs, or temporary subsidies. In the 
i6th century Francis I. created the intffidants des finances, 
permanent functionaries who formed the central and superior 

. ^ Germany the title Jntendant is applied to the head of public 
mstittitiotis, more particularly to the high officials in charge of court 
theatres, royal gardens, palaces and the like. The director of certain 
civic theatres is now also sometimee styled Intendant. The title 
Generahntendant implies the same official duties, but higher rank. 
In the German army the Intendantur corresponds to the British 
quartermaster-general’s and financial departments of the War 
Office, the French mtendmee militaire Subordinate to these are 
the intend^nces {Inttndaniuren) under general offioers commanding, 

heads of which are in Germany called Korpsintendanten^ and in 
France tnlendants-ghtiraux, intendants militatres, &c. (see Army, 

§ 58). ^ 
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administration in financial matters. They took the place of the 
getter aux des finances and the “ treasurers of France/’ who became 
provincial f uncdonariee in the various ginkaUUs. The intenianis 
des finances existed until the end of the ancim regime ; they were 
at first under the authority of the surintendarUy and subsequently 
under that of the controleur general des finances. The intenianis 
des provinces date from the last thirty years of the i6th century. 
They were commissaries sent by the king with wide powers to 
restore order in the provinces after the civil wars. Their functions 
were at first extraordinary and temporary, but a few were 
retained as permanent state officials, and in course of time they 
came to be fairly generally distributed over the whole kingdom. 
The existing territorial divisions were not disturbed, each 
intendant being placed over a genhalitCy save in some cases where 
shght modifications were necessary for administrative purposes. 
In their functions, however, there is another element worthy of 
notice. In the 13th and 14th centuries the monarchy had 
organized a species of inspection {chevauchee) over the provincial 
functionaries, which was performed by the matires des requetes, 
and tills the reform ordinances of tlie i6th ccntur}' sought to 
revive. This inspectorate passed to the intendanij who became 
the resident local inspector and supervisor of all the other 
functionaries in his district ; its connexion with tiie old chevauchee 
is plainly shown by the fact that the intendants were almost 
invariably selected from the maitres des requetes. The early 
intendants had naturally been largely concerned with the troops ; 
eventually special military intendants (the only ones that exist 
in modern French law) were created, but the intendants des 
province's retained certain military duties, notably those relating 
to the housing of the troops. 

The early intendants were called intendants de 

justice or hitcnd-ants de finaticeSy their full official title being 
intendants de jtislire, police et finances, ct commtssaircs departu 
dans les generalites du royaume pour Vexecution des ordres de Sa 
Majeste. This title shows the wide range of their duties, the 
word “ police ” in this connexion connoting general adminislra- 
tioa. Not being officers of the king, but merely commissaries, 
they could always be recalled, and their powers were fixed b)' 
the commission they received from the king. As their functions 
became pre-eminently administrative the laws of the 17th and 
1 8th centuries referred many questions to their decision, and, 
in this respect, their ix)wers were determined by law. They 
become the direct general representatives of the king in each 
geniralite, with authority over the other officials, whom they 
were empowered to censure, suspend or sometimes even replace. 
They were in constant touch with the king’s cou^il, with which 
tivey were connected by their original rights as matires des requetes. 
In the first half of the 17th century they encountered some 
opposition from the governors of provinces, who had formerly 
been the direct political representatives of the crown, and also 
from the parliaments, which traditionally intervened in the 
administration, especially by means of arrets de regleinent 
(decisions, from which there was no appeal, regulating questions 
of procedure, civil Jaw or custom). The intendants, however, 
were energetically supported, and so complete was their triumph 
that in the 18th century governors of provinces could not enter 
upon their duties without formal lettres de residence. 

The intendants had wide powers in the drawing by lot of the 
militia and in the royal corvies for the making and repair of the 
high roads, and were largely concerned with tlie administration 
of the taille, in which they effected useful reforms. They were the 
sole administrators of the principal direct and indirect imposts 
created in the second half of the 17th century and in the i8th 
century, and had full powers to settle disputes arising out of 
these taxes. Owing to the vast size of the districts plotted to the 
intendants (there were no more than thirty-two intendants in 
1788), they often felt the need of assistants. As commis^ries 
of the king, they could delegate their powers to sub-dekgnes, 
who were, jiowever, not royal officials, but merely mandatories 
of the intendant Decisions of the intendant could be carried 
to the king’s council, and those of the sub-delegue to the 
intendant 


See Gabriel Hanotaux, Origimet de VinsHiuHon des intendants des 
provinces (1884) ; D'Arbois de Jubamviile, V AdminusdraUon des 
intendants d'apris les archives de VAube (1880) ; P* Asdascheff, 
Provintsalnaya administratsiya vo Frantsii ve ^shednoyo porpu 
star ago poryadka: provintstalny Intendanty (St Petersburg, 1900- 
1906). (J. P. £) 

INTENT (from T.>at. intendere, to stretch out, extend, particularly 
in the phrase intendere anitnum, to turn one’s mind to, purpose), 
in law, the purpose or object with which an act is done. The 
question of intent is important with reference both to civil and 
criminal responsibility. Briefly, it may be said that in criminal 
law the constituent element of an offence is the mens rea or the 
guilty intent. The commission of an act without the intent 
is not, as a general rule, sufficient to constitute a crime, nor, 
on the other hand, does the existence of a guilty intent without 
commission of the act amount to the legal conception of a crime 
(see Criminal L.-^w). In the case of civil wrongs, in general, 
the opposite holds good. A wrongful act done to the person or 
property of another carries with it legal habilky, irrespective 
of the motive with which the act was done (see Tort). In refer- 
ence to the construction of contracts, wills and other documents, 
the question of intention is material as showing the sense and 
meaning of the words used, and what they were intended to effect. 

INTERAMNA LIRBTNAS, an ancient town of Italy in the 
Vdscian territory near the modem Pignataro Interamna, 5 m. 
S.E. of Aquinum ; the additional name distinguishes it from 
Interamna Practuttianorum (mod. Teramo) and Interamna 
Nahartium (mod. Temi). It was founded by the Romans 
as a Latin colony in 312 b.c. as a military base in the war against 
Samnium, no fewer than 4000 colonists being sent thither^ 
It was among the Latin colonies which in 209 B.c. refused to 
supply further contingents or money for the Hannibalic war. 
It became a munidpium with the other Latin colonies, but we 
hear no more of it — mainly, no doubt, because it lay off the 
Via Latina. Livy’s description of it as on the Via Latina is not 
strictly accurate, and cannot be used as an indication that the 
former course of the Via Latina was through Interamna. The 
city lay on a hill on the N. bank of the Liris, between two of its 
tributaries, thus lacking natural defences on the N. side alone. 
Many inscriptions have been found, and there are considerable 
remains of antiquity. One inscription bears the date a.d. 408, 
and the site wa.s occupied in the middle ages by a castle called 
Terarae or Termine. (T. As.) 

INTERCALARY (from Lat. intercalare, to pmclaim, calare, 
the insertion of a day in the calendar), a term applied to a month, 
day or days inserted between other months or days in order to 
adjust the reckoning of time, based on the revolution of the earth 
round the sun, the day, and of the moon round the earth, the lunar 
month, to the revolution of the earth round the sun, the solar 
year (see Calenpar). From the meaning of something inserted 
or placed between, intercalary is used for something which 
interrupts a series, or comes between two types. In botany, the 
term is used of growth which is not apical but somewhere between 
the apex and base of an organ, such as the growth in length of 
an Ins leaf, or of the intemode of a gmss-haulm. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION, in architecture, the distance between 
the columns of a peristyle, generally referred to in terms of 
the lower diameter of the column. They are thus set forth hy 
Vitruvius (hi. 2): (a) Pyonostyle, equal to ij diameters; 
(h) Systyle, 2 diameters ; (r) Eustyle, 2i diameters (which was 
the proportion preferred by him); (d) Diastyle, 3 diameters; 
and (e) Araeostyle or wide spaced, 4 diameters, a span only 
possible when the architrave was in wood. Vitruvius’s definition 
would seem to apply only to examples with which he was 
acquainted in Rome, or to Greek temples descriM by authems 
he had studied. In the earlier Doric temples the intercolumma- 
tion is sometimes less than one diameter, and it incr^ses gradu- 
ally as the style developed ; thus in the Parthenon it is ij, in the 
Temple of Diana Propylaea at Eleusis, i \ ; and in the portico 
at Delos, 24. Tht intercolumniations of the columns of the 
Ionic Order are greater, averaging 2 diameters, but then the 
relative proportion of height to diameter in the column has to 
i be taken into account, as also the width of the penstyle. Thus 
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in the temple of Apollo Branchidae, where the columns are 
slender and over lo diameters in height, the intercolumniation 
is if, notwithstanding its late date, and in the Temple of Apollo 
Smintheus in Asia Minor, in which the peristyle is pseudo- 
dipteral, or double width, the intercolumniation is just over ij. 
Temples of the Corinthian Order follow the proportions of those 
of the Ionic Order. 

INTERDICT (Lat. intcrdictunif from interdicere, to forbid by 
decree, lit., interpose by speech), in its full technical sense as 
an ecclesiastical term, a sentence by a competent ecclesiastical 
authority forbidding all celebration of public worship, the 
administration of some sacraments (baptism, confirmation and 
penance are permitted) and ecclesiastical burial. From general 
interdicts, however, are excepted the feast days of Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsunday, the Assumption and Corpus Christi. An 
interdict may be either local, personal or mixed, according as 
it applies to a locality, to a particular person or class of persons, 
or to a particular locality as long as it shall be the residence of 
a particular person or class of persons. Local interdicts again 
may be either general or particular ; in the latter instance they 
refer only to particular buildings set apart for religious services. 
An interdict is a measure which seeks to punish a population 
or a religious body a chapter) for the fault of some only of 
its members, who cannot be reached separately. It is a penalty 
directed against society rather than against individuals. In 
869 Hincmar of Laon laid his entire diocese under an interdict, 
a proceeding for which he was se^'erely censured by Hincmar of 
Reims. In the Chronicle of Ademar of Limoges {ad ann. 994) 
it is stated that Bishop Alduin introduced there “ a new plan for 
punishing the wickedness of his people ; he ordered the churches 
and monasteries to cease from divine worship and the people to 
abstain from divine praise, and this he called excommunication ” 
(see Gieseler, Kirchengcsch. iii. 342, where also the text is given 
of a proposal to a similar effect made by Odolric, abbot of St 
Martial, at the council of Limoges in 1031). It was not until 
the nth century that the use of the interdict obtained a recog- 
nized place among the means of discipline at the disposal of the 
Roman hierarchy, which used it, without great success, to bring 
back the secular authorities to obedience. Important historical 
instances of the use of the interdict occur in the cases of Scotland 
under Pope Alexander III. in 1181, of France under Innocent 111 . 
in 1200, and of England under the same pope in 1209. So 
far as the interdict is “ personal,” that is to say, applied to a 
particular individual, it may be regarded as a kind of partial 
excommunication ; for instance, a bishop may, for certain 
faults, be interdicted from entering the church {ab ingressu 
ecclestae), that is, without being excommunicated, he must not 
celebrate or assist at the celebration of divine offices. Interdicts 
cease at the expiration of the term, or by removal {relaxaiia). 
General and local interdicts are no longer in use. 

See the canonists in tit 30 lib, v., De senteniia eMommun., dx. ; 
L. Ferrarls, Prompta bwliothrta Lanonira, &c., s.v. " Inlerdictuin." 

Interdict j in Scots law, is an order of court pronounced on 
cause shown for stopping any proceedings comj^lained of as 
illegal or wrongful It may be resorted to as a remedy against 
all encroachments either on property or possession. For the 
analogous English practice see Injunction. 

INTERDICTION, in Scots law, a process of restraint applied 
to prodigals and others who, “ from weakness, facility or 
profusion, are liable to imposition.” It is either voluntary or 
judicial Voluntary interdiction is effected by the prodigal 
himself, who executes a bond obliging himself to do no deed 
which may affect his estate without the assent of certain persons 
called the ‘‘ interdictors.” This may be removed by the court 
of session, by the joint act of the interdictors and the interdicted, 
and by the number of interdictors being reduced below the 
number constituting a quorum. J udicial interdiction is imposed 
by order of the court, either moved by an interested party or 
acting in the exercise of its nobile oficium, and can only be 
removed by a similar order. Deeds done by the interdicted 
person, so far as they affect or purport to afect his heritable | 
e;:.tate, are reducible, unless they have been done with the j 
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consent of the interdictors. Interdiction has no effect, however, 
on movable property. 

INTERESSE TERMINI (Lat. for “ interest in a term ”), in 
law, an executory interest, being the right of entry which the 
grant of a lease confers upon a lessee. Actual entry on the 
lands by the lessor converts the right into an estate. If the 
lease, however, has been created by a bargain and sale or by 
any other conveyance under the Statute of Uses, which does 
not require an entry, the term vests in the lessee at once. An 
tnteresse termini gives a cause of action against any person 
through whose action entry by the lessee or delivery of possession 
to him may have been prevented. An interesse termini is a right 
in rem, alienable at common law, and transmissible to the 
executors of the lessee. 

INTEREST, etymologically a state or condition of being 
concerned in or having a share in anything, hence a legal or other 
claim to or share in property, benefits or advantages. Further 
developments of meaning are found in the application of the 
word to the benefits, advantages, matters of importance, &c.. 
in which “ interest ” or concern can be felt, and to the feeling 
of concern so excited ; hence also the word is used of the persons 
who have a concern in some common ” interest,” c.g. the trading 
or commercial interest, and of the personal or other influence 
due to a connexion with specific “ interests.” The word is 
derived from the Latin interesse (literally “to be between ”), 
to make a difference, to concern, be of importance. The form 
which the word takes in English is a substantival use of the 3rd 
person singular of the present indicative of the Latin verb, 
and is due to a similar use in French of the older interest, modern 
interii. The earlier English word was inter ess, whicli survived 
till the end of the 17th century ; the earliest example of “ interest” 
in the Neiv English Dictionary is from the HolLs of Parliament 
of 1450. |, 

These meanings of “ interest ” are plainly derived from the 
ordinary uses of the Latin interesse. I'he origin ot the application 
of the word to the compensation paid for the use of money or 
for the forbearance of a debt, with which, as far as present 
English law is concerned, this article deals, forms part of the 
hislor)^ of Usury and Money-Lending {q.7J.). By Roman law, 
where one party to a contract made default, the other could 
enforce, over and above the fulfilment of the agreement, com- 
pensation based on the difference (id quod interest) lo the creditor’s 
position caused by the default of the debt, or, which was techni- 
cally known as mora, delay. This difference could be reckoned 
according as actual loss had accrued, and also on a calculation 
of the profit that might have been made had performance been 
curried out. Now this developed the canonist doctrine of damnum 
emergens and lucrum cessans respectively, which played a con- 
siderable part in the breaking down of the ecclesiastical pro- 
hibition of the taking of usury. The medieval lawyers used the 
phrase damna et interesse (in French dommages et mterHs)iQV such 
compensation by way of damages for the non-fulfilment of a 
contract, and for damages and indemnity generally. Thus 
interesse and inter H came to be particularly applied to the charge 
for the use of money disguised by a legal fiction under the form 
of an indemnity for the failure to perform a contract. 

At English common law an agreement to pay interest is not 
implied unless in the case of negotiable instruments, when it is 
supported by mercantile usage. As a general rule therefore debts 
certain, payable at a specified time, do not carry interest from 
that lime unless there has been an express agreement that they 
should do so. But when it has been the constant practice of 
a trade or business to charge interest, or where as between the 
parties interest has been always charged and paid, a contract 
to pay interest is implied. It is now provided by the Civil 
Procedure Act 1833 that, “ upon all debts or sums certain 
payable at a certain time or otherwise, the jury on the trial of 
any issue or in any inquisition of damages may if they shall think 
fit allow interest to the creditor at a rale not exceeding the 
current rate of interest, from the time when such debts or sums 
j certain were payable, if such debts or sums be payable by virtue 
of some written instrument at a certain time ; or if payable 
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V* payment shall 

“ such demand shSl give notice 
TO the debtor that interest will be claimed from the date of such 
aemand until the term of payment ; provided that interest shall 
be payable in all cases in which it is now payable by law.’* 
Compound interest requires to be supported by positive proof 
that it was agreed to by the parties ; an established practice to i 
account in this manner will oe evidence of such an aCTecment. 
When interest is awarded by a court it is generally at the rate of 
4 % ; under special circumstances 5 % has been allowed. 

INTERFERENCE OF LIGHT. § i. This term and the ideas 
underlying it were introduced into optics by Thomas Young. 
His Bakerian lecture on “ The Theory of Light and Colours 
(Phil Trans,, 1801) formulated the following hypotheses and 
propositions, and thereby laid the foundations of the wave 
theory : — 

Hypotheses. 

(i.) A luminiferous aether pervades the universe, rare and elastic 

in a high degree. , , , , i 1 

(ii.) Undulations a»*e excited in this aether whenever a bodv 

becomes luminous. , 1 . i-iv 

(iii.) The sensation of different colours depends on the ditlercnt 
frequency of vibrations excited the light in the retina. 

(iv.) All material bodies have an attraction for the aethereal 
medium, by means of which it is accumulated in their substance, 
and for a small distance around them, in a state of greater density 
but not ot greater elasticity. 

Propositions. 

(i.) All impulses are propagated in a homogeneous clastic medium 
with an equable velocity. . 

(ii ) An undulation conceived to originate from the vibration of a 
single particle must expand through a homogeneous medium in 
a spherical form, but with different quantities of motion in different 

^^(ia.) A portion of a spherical undulation, admitted through an 
aperture into u quie.scent medium, will proceed to be furth^ 
pagated rcctilmearly in concentric superfiees, terminated laterall>^ 
bv weak and irregular portions of newly diverging undu^lations. 

(iv ) When an undulation arrives at a surface which is the limit 
of mediums of different densities, a partial reflection takes place, 
proportionate in force to the difference of the densities. 

(v ) When an undulation is transmitted through a surface ter- 
minating different mediums, it proceeds in such a direction that 
the sines of the angles of incidence and refraction are in the con.stant 
ratio of the velocity of propagation in the two mediums. 

(vi ) When an undulation falls on the surface of a rarer medium, 

so obliquely that it cannot be regularly refracted, it is totally re- 
flected at an angle equal to that ol its incidence. j.i. 1 1 

(vii.) If eouidistant undulations be supposed to piass through a 
medium, of which the parts arc susceptible of permanent vibrations 
somewhat slower than the undulations, their velocity will be some- 
what lessened by this vibratory tendency : and, m the .same medium, 
the more, as the undulations are more frequent. 

( viii ) When two undulations, from different origins, coincide either 
perfectly or very nearly in direction, their joint effect is a com- 
bmatioh of the motions belonging to each. . , 

(ix.) Radiant light consists in undulations of the luminiferous 
aether. 

In the Philosophical TransacMons for 1802, Younn refers to his 
discovery of “a simple and general law,” The law is that 
” wherever two portions of the same light arrive at the eye by 
different routes, either exactly or very nearly in the same direc- 
tion, the light becomes most intense where the difference of the 
routes is a multiple of a certain length, and least intense in the 
intermediate state of the interfering portions ; and this length 
is different for light of different colours.” 

This appears to be the first use of the word interfering or 
interference as applied to light. When two portions^ of light 
by their co-operation cause darkness, there is certainly interfer- 
ence ” in the popular sense ; but from a mechanical or mathe- 
matical point of view, the superposition contemplated in pro- 
position viii. would more naturally be regarded as taking place 
without interference. Young applied his principle to the explana- 
tion of colours of striated surfaces (gratings), to the colours of 
thin plates, and to an experiment which we shall discuss later 

1 The word “interference" as formed, on the false analogy of 
such words as “ difference," from “ to interfere, which ongm^ly 
was applied to a horse striking (Lat. ferire) one foot or leg against 
the other. 
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in Ae improved form given to it by Freenel, where a •cracm 
IS niuinmated simultaneously by light prooeedihg from two 
similar sources. As a preliminary to these explanations we 
require an analytical expression for waves of simple typei and 
an examination of the effects of compounding them. 

§ 2 . Plane Waves of Simple Type. — Whatever may be the cha- 
racter of the medium and ot its vibration, the analytical expression 
for an infinite train of plane waves is 


Aeofl I ~{Yt-x) + a | 


(I). 


in which X represents the wave-length, and V the corresponding 
velocity of propagation. The coefticient A is called the amplitude, 
and its nature d^ends upon the medium and may here be left an 
open question. Ine pha.se of the wave at a given time and place is 
represented by a. The expression retains the same value whatever 
integral number of wave-lengths be added to or subtracted from Ae. 
It is also periodic with re.spect to t, and the period is 

r--\/V (2). 

In experimenting upon sound we are able to determine independently 
T, X, and V ; but on account of its smallness the periodic time of 
luminous vibrations eludes altogether our means of observation, 
and is only known indirectly from X and V by means of ( 2 ). 

There is nothing arbitrary m the use of a circular function to 
represent the waves. A.s a general rule tlii.s is the only kind of wave 
wnich can be propagated without a change of form ; and, even in 
the exceptional cases where the velocity is independent of wave- 
length, no generality is really lost by this procedure, because in 
accordance with Fourier’s theorem any kind of periodic wave may 
be regarded as compounded of a .series of such as (i), with wave- 
lengths in hamionical progression. 

A well-known characteristic of waves of tyjie (i) is tliat any 
number of train.s of variou.s amplitudes and phases, but of the .same 
wave4ength, are equivalent to a single train of the same type. Thus 
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\n important particular case is that of two component trains only. 
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where 
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]’--i A - + A'2 + 2A A' cos (o ~ a) 


( 6 ). 


The composition of vibrations of the same period is pi^cisely 
analogous, as was pointed out by Fresnel, to the composition of 
forces, or indeed of any other two-dimensional vector quantities. 
The magnitude of the force corresponds to the amplitude of the 
vibration, and the inclination of the force corresponds to the phase. 
A group of forces, of equal intensity, represented by lines drawn 
from the centre to the angular points of a regular polygon, con- 
stitute a system in equilibrium. Consequently, a system of vibra- 
tions of equal amplitude and of phases symmetricallv distributed 
round the iieriod has a zero resultant. . , , 

According to the phase - relation, determined by the 

amplitude of the re.sultant may vary from (A - A ) to (A + A ). 11 
A' and A are equal, the minimum resultant is zero, blowing that 
two equal trains of waves may neutralize one another. This happens 
when tiic phases arc opposite, or differ by hall a (complete) period, 
and the effect is that described by Young as " interference, 

8 /»f£'« 5 i<v.--The intensity of light of given wave-length mu.st 

depend upon the amplitude, but the precise nature of the relation is 
not at once apparent. We are not able to appreciate by simple 
inspection the relative intensities of two unequal hghte I and, when 
we say, for example, that one candle is twice as bright as another, 
we mein that two of the latter burning independently would give 
us the same light as one of the former. This may be regarded as 
the definition ; and then experiment may be appealed to to prove 
that the intensity of light from a given source vanes |nvereely ^ 
the square of the distance. But our conviction of 
law is perhaps foiincied quite as much upon the 
not liable to loss is radiated outwards, and is distributed sue 
cession over the surfaces of spheres concentoc 
whose areas are as the squares of the radii. The something can only 
be energy ; and thus we are led to regard the rate at which energ}*^ 
is propagated across a given area parallel to the waves as the m^sure 
of mtensity ; and this is proportional, not to the first power, but to 

the iVwmdcf' of Vibrations of Arbitrary 

We have seen that the resultant of two vibrations of equad amplitude 
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iii wholly dependent upoi} their phase-relation, and it is of interest 
to inquire what we are to expect from the composition of a large 
number (n) of equal vibrations of amplitude unity, and of arbitrary 
phases. The intensity of the resultant will of course depend upon 
the precise manner in which the phases are distributed, and may 
vary from n® to zero. But is there a definite intensity which becomes 
more and more probable as n is increased without hunt ? 

The nature of the question here raised is well illustrated by the 
special case in which the possible pliascs are restricted to two opposite 
phases. We may then conveniently discard the idea of phase, and 
regard the amplitudes as at random positive or negative. If all the 
signs are the same, the mtensity is ; if, on the otlier hantl, there 
are as many positive as negative, the result is zero. But, aJBiough 
the intensity may range from o to the smaller values are much 
more probable than the greater. 

The simplest part of the problem relates to wliat is called in the 
theory of probaoilities the expectat>on ” oi intensity, that is, the 
mean intensity to be expected after a great number of trials, in each 
of which the phases are taken at random. The chance that all the 
vibrations are positive is and thus the expectation of intensity 
corresponding to this contingency is 2 In like manner the 

expectation corresponding to the number of positive vibrations 
being (w - 1) IS 

- 2 )®, 


and so on. 


The whole expectation of intensity is thus 

■■ i 




(T). 


Now llie .sum of the (« + i) terms of this .senes is simply n, as may 
be proved by comparison of coehicients of x'^ in the equivalent 
forms 


The expect<itioTi of intensity is therefore n, and tins whether n be 
great or snitiJl. 

The .satne conclusion holds good when the ])hases are unrestricted. 
From (i), § 2, if A -- f , 

r'^«=n -f- 22 cos (ajj- Oi) ( 2 ), 


where under the sign of summation are to be included the cosines 
of the - i) diflcrences of pliase. When the phases are arbitral 
this sum is as likely to be positive as negative, and thus the mean 
value of P“ is n. 

The reader must be on his guard here against a fallacy whicli 
has misled sonic high authorities. We have not proved that when 
n is large there is any tendency for a .single combination to give 
the intensity equal to n, but the quite dil'ierent proposition that in a 
large number of trials, in each ot which the phases are rearranged 
arbitrarily, the mean mtensity will tend more and more to tlie 
value M. It is true that even in a single combination there is uo 
reason w'hy any ol the cosines 111 (2) should be positive rather than 
negative, and from this we may infer tliat when m is increased 
the sum of the terms tends to vanish in compariHOn with the number 
of terms. But, the number oi terms being of the order we can 
infer nothing as to tlx- value of the sum of the serie^s in comparison 
with M. 

IndecKl it is not true that the inten.sitv in a single combination 
approximates to when w is large. It can lx- proved {Phtl. Mag., 
1880, 10, p. 73 ; i 8 q 9, 47, p. 24O) that the probability of a resultant 
intermediate m amplitude between y and r + is 



n 


(3). 


The probability of an amplitude less than r is thus 

(4), 

or, which is the same thing, tlie probability of an amplitude greater 
than f is 


e 




(5). 


The acconmanying table gives the probabilities of intensities 
less than the traction.s of n named m the nrst column. For example, 
the probability of mtensity less than n is '6321. 
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It will be seen that, however great n may be, tlierc is a fair chance 
of causiderable relative fluctuations of intensity in consecutive 
comlnnations. 


The mean intensity, expressed by 

IS, as we have already seen, equal to w. 

It is with this mean intensity only that we are concerned in 
ordinary photometry. A source of light, such as a candle or even 
a soda flame, may be regarded as composed of a very large number 
of luminous centres disposed throughout a very sensible space ; 
and, even though it be true that the- intensity at a particular point 
of a screen illuminated by it and at a particular moment of time 
is a matter of chance, further proccaaes of averaging must be gone 
tlirough before anytlimg is arrived at of which our senses could 
ordinarily take cognizance. In the smallest interval of time during 
which the eye could be impressed, there would be opportunity for 
any number of rearrangements of pha.se, due either to motions of 
the particles or to irregularities in their modes of vibration. And 
even if we aiqiposed that each luminous centre was fixed, and 
emitted perfectly regular vibrations, the manner of composition 
and consequent intensity would vary rapidly from point to point 
of the screen, and in ordinary cases the mean illumination over the 
smallest appreciable area would correspond to a thorough averaging 
ol the ])hase-relationships. In this way the idea of the intensity 
of a luminous source, independently of any questions of phase, is 
seen to be justified, and we may projierly say that tv^o candles are 
twice as bright as one. 

§ 5. Inter jermce Fringes . — In Fresnel’s fundamental cxpieri- 
ment light from a point O (fig, i) falls upon an isosceles prism 
of glass BCD, with the angle at C very little less than two right 
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angles. The source of light may be a pin-hole througli which 
sunlight enters a dark room, or, more convenicjntly, the image 
of the sun formed by a lens of short focus (i or 2 in.). For actual 
experiment when, us usually happens, it is desirable to economize 
light, the point may be replaced by a line of light perpendicular 
to the plane of the diagram, obtained either from a linear source, 
such as the filament of an incandescent electric lamp, or by 
admitting light through a narrow vertical slit. 

If homogeneous light be used, the light which passes through 
tlie prism will consist ol two parts, diverging a.s il from points Oj and 
0.2 symmetrically situated on opposite sides of the line CO. Supjio.se 
a sheet of jiapcr to be placed at A with its plane perpendicular to 
the line OCA, and let u.s consider what illumination will be produced 
at different parts of this paper. As O, and 0.> are images of O, crests 
of waves must be supposed to start irom’ them simultaneously. 
Hence they will arnve simultaneously at A, which is equidistant 
from them, and there they will reinforce one another. Thus there 
will be a bright band on the paper parallel to the edges of the prism. 
It Pj be chosen so that the difference between PjO.. and PjOj is 
half a wave-length (?.c. hall the distance between two successive 
crests), the two streams of hght will constantly meet in .such relative 
conditions as to destroy one another. Hence there will be a line 
of darkness on the paper, through Pj, parallel to the edges of the 
prism. At I’.., where O5P2 exceeds O1F2 by a whole wave-length, 
we have another bright band ; and at Pa, where exceeds 
by a wave-length and a half, another dark band ; and so on. Hence, 
as everything is .symmetrical about tlie bright band through A, tlie 
screen will be illuminated by a series of bright and dark bauds, 
gradually shading into one another. If the paper screen be moved 
parallel to itself to or from the jirism, the locu.s of all the successive 
positions of any one band will (by the nature of the curve) obviously 
bo an hyperbola w^hose foci are Qj and O3. Thus the interval between 
any two bands will increase in a more rapid ratio than does the 
distance of the screen from the source of light. But the intensity of 
the bright bands diminishes rapidly as the screen moves farther off ; 
30 that, in order to measure tlieir distance from A, it is better to 
substitute tlw eye (furnished with a convex lens) for the screen. 
If we thus measure tlie distance APj between A and the nearest 
bright band, measure alsi) AO, and calculate (from the known 
material and form of the prism, and the distance CO) the distance 
OjOb, It is obvious toat we can deduce from them the lengths of 
O1P2 and O.P.j. Their difference is the Ungik of a wave of the homo- 
geneous lignt experimented with. Though this is not the method 
actually employed for the purpo.se (as it admits of little precision), 
it has been thus fully explained here because it shows in a very 
siimsle wa^ the possibility of measuring a wave-length. 

The difference between OiPj and 0._jPi becomes greater as AP. 
is greater. Thus it is clear that the bands are more widely separated 
the longer the wave-length of the homogeneous light employed. Hence 
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wbem we uae wbite light, thus have systems ol bands of every 
visible wave-length superposed, the band A will be red at its edges,' 
the next bright bands will be blue at their inner edges and rea at 
their outer edges. But, after a few bands are passed, the bright 
bands due to one kind of light will gradually fill up the dark bands 
due to another ; so that, while wo may count hundreds of successive 
l^ht and dark bars when homogeneous light is used, with white 
light the bars become gradually less and less dehned as they are 
farther from A, and finally merge into an almost uniform white 
ilihunination of the screen. 

If D be the distance from O to A, and P be a point on the screen 
in the neighbourhood of A, then approximatel'y 

0»r-02P= + =«fc/D, 

where 0i0.j=3^>, AP«f<. 

Thus, if \ be the wave-length, the jilaces whei'e the pha.ses are 
accordant are given by 

u^n\D/b (i), 

n being an integer. 

If the light were really homogeneous, the successive fringes 
would be similar to one another and unlimited in number ; more- 
over there would be no place that could be picked out by inspection 
as the centre of the system. In practice X varies, and (a.s we have 
seen) the only place of complete accordance for all kinds of light 
is at A, where u—o. Theoretically, there i.s no place of complete 
discordance for all kinds of light, and consequently no complete 
blackness. In con.sequence, however, of the fact that the range of 
sensitiveness of the eye is limited to leas than an “ octave,’^ the 
centre of the first dark band (on either side) is sensibly black, even 
when white light is employed ; but it should be carefully remarked 
that the existence of even one band Is due to selection, and that the 
formation of several visible bands is favoured by the capability of 
the retina to make chromatic distinctions within the visible range. 

The number of perceptible bands incroa.ses pari passu with the 
approach of the light to homogeneity. For this purpose there are 
two methods that may be used. 

We may employ light, such as that from the soda flamc^ which 
possesses ah initio a rather higJi degree of homogeneity. If the 
range of wave-length included be nojoa; ^ corresponding number 
of interference fringes may be made visible. The above was the 
number obtained by A. 11. L. Fizcau. Using vacuum tubes contain- 
ing, for exanq-)le, mercury or cadmium vapour, A. A. Michelson has 
been able to go much farther. The narro\^mesH of the bright line 
of light seen m the spectroscofie, and the possibility of a large 
nuiiiber of Fresnel’s band.*., depend upon precisely the same con- 
ditions ; the one is in truth as much an interference phenomenon as 
the other. 

In the second method the original light may be highly composite, 
and homogeneity is brought about wath the aid of a spectroscope. 
The analogy with tlie first method is closest il we use the spectro- 
scope to give us a line of homogeneous light m simple substitution 
for the artificial flame. Or, following J. B L Foucault and Fizeau, 
we may allow the white light to pass, and subsequently analyse the 
mixture transmitted by a narrow slit in the screen upon which the 
interference bands are thrown. In the latter case we observe a 
channelled spectrum, with maxima oi brightness corresponding to 
the wave-lengths />«/(«T)). In either ca.se the number of bands 
observable i.s limited solely by the resolving power of the spectro- 
scope, and proves nothing with respect to tlie regularity, or other- 
wise, of the vibrations of tire origin^ light. 

In lieu of the biprism, reflectors may be invoked to double 
the original source of light. In one arrangement two reflected 
images are employed, obtained from two reflecting surfaces nearly 
parallel and in the same plane. Glass, preferably blackened 
behind, may be u.sed, provided the incidence he made sufficiently 
oblique. In another arrangement, due to H, Lloyd, interference 
takc.s place between light proceeding directly from the original 
source, and from one reflected image. Lloyd 's experiment deserves 
to be better known, as it may be performed with great facility 
and without special apparatus. Sunlight is admitted horizon- 
tally into a darkened room through a slit situated in a window- 
shutter, and, at a distance of 15 to 20 ft., is received at nearly 
grazing incidence upon a vertical slab of plate glass. The length 
of the slab in the direction of the light should not be less than 
2 or 3 in., and for some special observations may advantageously 
be much increased. The bands axe observed on a plane through 
tlie hinder vertical edge of the slab by means of a hand-magnify- 
ing glass of from i to 2 in. foais. The obliquity of the reflector 
is, 0? course, to be adjusted according to the fineness of the bands 
required. 

From the manner of their formation it might appear that under 
no circumstances could more than half the system be visible. 
But according to Sir G. B. Airy’s principle (see below) the bands 


may be displaced if examined through a prism. In practice 
all that is necessary is to hold the magoifiw somewhat excentric- 
ally. The bands may then be observed gradually to detach 
themselves from the mirror, until at last the complete system 
is seem, as in Fresnel’s form of the experiment. 

The fringes now under discussion are those wlikh arise from the 
snpeirpositiQci of two simple and equal trams o( waves whoee dir^ 
tions are not quite parallel. If the two directions of propagation 
are inclined on opposite sides of tlie axis of at small angles a, the 
expressions for two components of equal amplitude are 

cos Y {V/ - x cos a - y sia a} , 

and cos ^ {V/ - x cos a + y sin aj , 

so that the resultant is expressed by 

2 T)' sin a 2jr„r. » 

2 cos cos Y 1 V f - X cos a} , 


from which it appears that the vibrations advance parallel to the 
axis of Xf unchanged in type, and with a uniform velocity V/cos a. 
Considered as dopendmg on v, tiic vibration is a maximum when y 
.sin a is equal to O, X, 2\, 3\, &c., corresponding to the centres of the 
bright bands, while for intermediate values JX, §X, &c., there is no 
vibration. 

From (1) we see that the linear width A of the bands, reckoned 
from bright to bright or dark to dark, is 

A ^XD/6 (2), 

The degree of homogeneity nece.ssary for tlie approximate per- 
fection of the Fresner.s band may be found at once from (i) and 
(2). For if dtt be the change in u corresponding to the change d\, 
then 

du/A=nd\l\ {3). 


Now clearly du must be a small fraction of A, so that rfX/X must be 
many times smaller than i/n, rf the darkest places are to be sensibly 
black. But the phenomenon will be tolerably well marked if llie 
proportional range of wave-length do not exceed i/in, provided, that 
IS, that the distribution of illumination over this range be not con- 
centrated towards the extreme jiarts. 

So far we have supi>osed the Roun'.es at Oj, to be mathematic- 
ally small. In practice, the source is an elongated slit, whose 
direction requires to be carefully adjusted to parallelism with the 
reflecting surface or surface.^. By this means an important ad- 
vantage IS gamed in respect of brightness without loss of definition, 
as the various parts of tlie aperture give rise to coincident systems 
of bands. 

The question of tlie admissible width of the slit requires considera- 
tion. We will suppose that the light issuing from various parts of 
the aperture is without permanent phase-relations, as when the 
silt is backed immediately by a flame, or by an incandescent fila- 
ment. Regular interference can then only take place between light 
commg from corresponding parts of the two images, and a distinction 
must be drawn between the two ways in wliich the images may be 
situated relatively to one another. In Fresnel's experiment, whether 
carried out with the mirrors or witli the biprksm, the correspond- 
ing parts of the images are on the same side ; that is, the right of 
one corresponds to the right of the other, and the left of the one to 
tlic left of the other. On the other hand, in Lloyd's arrangement 
the reflected image is reversed relatively to the original source ; the 
two outer edges coiresponding, as also the two inner. Thus in the 
first arrangement the bands due to various parts of the slit differ 
merely by a lateral shift, and the condition of distinctness is simply 
that the projection of the width of the slit be a small fraction of 
the width of the bands. From this it foIlowB as a corollary that the 
limiting width is independent of tlie order of the bands under 
examination. It is otherwise in Lloyd's method. In this case the 
centres of the systems of bands are the same, whatever part of 
the slit is supposed to be operative, and it is the distance apart of the 
images {h) that varies. The bands corresponding to the various 
parts of the slit are thus upon different scales, and the resulting 
confusion must increase with the order of the bands. From (i) the 
corresponding changes in u and b are given by 
du^ -nXD 


so that 


du/A = - w dbjb 


(4)- 


If db represents twice the width of the slit, (4) gives a measure of 
the resulting confusion in the bands. The important point is that 
the slit must be made narrower as n increases if the bands are to 
retain the same degree of distinctness. 

§ 6. Achromatic Interference Bands. — We have already seen 
that in the ordinary arrangement, where the source is of white 
light entering through a narrow slit, the heterogeneity of the 
light forbids the visibility of more than a few bands. The scale 
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of the various band-systems is proportional to A. But this 
condition of things, as we recognize from (2) (see § 5), depends 
upon the constancy of b, i,e, upon the supposition that the 
various kinds of light all come from the same place. Now there 
is no reason why such a limitation need be imposed. If we 
regard b as variable, we see that we have only to take b pro- 
portional to A, in order to render the band-interval A independent 
of colour. In such a case the system of bands is achromatic^ 
and the heterogeneity of the light is no obstacle to the formation 
of visible bands of high order. 

These requirements are very easily met by the use of Lloyd's 
mirrors, and of a diffraction giating (see Diffraction) with which 
to form a spectrum. White light enters the dark room through a 
slit in the window-shutter, and falls in succession upon a grating 
and an achromatic lens, so as to form a real diffraction spectrum, 
or rather a series of such, m the focal plane The central image and 
all the lateral coloured images except one are intercepted by a 
screen. The spectrum which is allowed Ic^ pass is the proximate 
source of light in the interference experiment, and since the deviation 
of any colour from the central white image is jirojiortional to X, it 
IS only necessary to arrange the mirror so that its plane passes 
through the white image in order to realize the conditions for the 
formation of achromatic bands. 

Wlien a siiitalile grating is at hand, the experiment in thi.s form 
succeeds very well. If we are .satisfied with a less perfect fulfilment 
of the achromatic conditions, the diffraction spectrum may be 
replaced by a jinsmatic one, so arranged that d{\lh)~o for the 
most luminous rays The bands are then achromatic in the sense 
that the ordinary telescopi' is so In this case there is no objection 
to a merely \irtiial spectrum, and the experiment may be very 
simply executed with IJoyd’s mirror and a prism of (say) 20° held 
lusl lii front of it. 

The number of black and white bands shown by the prism is not 
so great as might be expected. The lack of contrast that soon 
supervenes can only be due to imperlect superposition of the various 
comjionent systems. That the fact is so is at once proved by ob- 
serving according to the niethocl of Fizeau ; for the spectrum from 
a slit at a very moderate distance out is seen to be traversed by 
bands. If the adjustment has been properly made, a certain region 
in the yellow -green is uniiiternipted, while the closeness of the 
bands increases towards tlie other end of the spectrum. So far as 
regards the red and blue rays, the original bunds may be considered 
to be already obliterated, but so far as regards the central rays, to 
be still fairly defined. Ihider these circumstances it is remarkable 
that so little colour should be apparent on direct inspection of the 
1 lands. It would seem that the (‘ye is but little sensitive to colours 
thus presented, perhaps on account of its own want of achromatism. 

§ 7. Airy's Theory of the White Centre. — If a system of Fresnel’.s 
bands be examined through a prism, the central white band 
undergoes an abnormal displacement, w^hicli has been supposed 
to be inconsistent with theory. The explanation has been shown 
by Airy (Phil. Maff., 1833, 2, p. t6i) to depend upon the peculiar 
manner in which the white band is in general formed. 

" Any one of the kinds of homogeneous light composing the 
incident heterogeneous light will ])roduce a series of bright and dark 
bars, uiihmileti 111 number as lar as the mixture of light from the 
tM’o jiencil.s extends, and undistinguishable in quality. The con- 
sideration, therefore, oi homogeneous light will never enable us to 
determine which is the point that the eye immediately turns to as 
the centre of the fringes. What tlien is the physical circumstance 
that determines the centre of the fringes i 

“ The answer is very easy. For different colours the bars have 
different breadths, If then the bars of all colours coincide at one 
part of the mixture of light, they will not coincide at any other 
part ; but at equal di.stances on both sides from that jdace of coin- 
cidence they will be equally far from a state of coincidence. If then 
we can find where the bars of all c olours coincide, that point is the 
centre of the Irmges, 

" It appears then that the centre of the fringes is not necessarily 
the point wliere the two pencils of light have described equal paths, 
but IS determined by considerations ol a perlectly different kind. . . . 
The distinction is imjiortant in this and in other experiments." 

The effect in question depends ujion the di.spcrsive power of the 
prism. If r be the linear .shifting due to the pnsm of the originally 
central band, v must be regarded as a function of X. Measured from 
the original centre, the position of the bar is now 

t’-MAl)//?. 

'I he coincidence of the \'arious bright bands occurs when this quantity 
is as independent as possible of X, that is, when « is the nearest 
integer to 


or, as Airy expresses it in terms of the width of a band (A), n - - dvfdA. 


The apparent displacement of the white band is thus not v simply, 
but 

v-AdvjdA (2). 

The signs of dv and dA being opposite, the abnormal displacement 
is in addition to the normal effect of the prism. But, since dv/dA, 
or dv/dX, is not constant, the achromatism of the white band is less 
perfect than when no prism is used. 

If a grating were substituted for the prism, v would vary as A, 
and (2) would vanish, so that in all orders of spectra the white band 
would be seen undisplaced. 

In optical experiments two trains of waves can interfere only 
when they have their origin in the same source. Otherwise, as it is 
usually put, there can be no permanent phase-relation, and therefore 
no regular interference. It should be understood, however, that 
this is only because trains of optical waves are never absolutely 
homogeneous. A really homogeneous train could maintain a 
permanent phase-relation with another such train, and, it may 
be added, would of necessity be polarized in its character. The 
peculiarities of polarized light with respect to interference are treated 
under Polarization of Light. 

In a classical experiment interference-bands were employed to 
examine whether light moved faster or slower in glass than in air, 
For thi.s puri)o,se a very tliiri piece of glass may be interposed in the 
path of one of the interfering rays, and the resulting disiffacement 
of the bands is such as to indicate that the light passing through 
the glass is retarded. In a better form of the experiment two pieces 
of parallel glass cut from the same plate are interposed between the 
prism and the screen, so that the rays from Oj (fig. i) pass through 
one part and those from through the other. So long a.s tliese 
pieces are parallel, no shifting takes place, but if one be slightly 
turned, the bands are at once displaced. In the absence of dispersion 
the retardation R due to the plate would be independent of X, 
and therefore completely compensated at the point determined by 
u DR /6 ; but when there is dispersion it is accompanied by a 
fictitious displacement of the fringes on the principle explained by 
Airy, as was shown by .Stokes. 

Before quitting this subject it is proper to remark that Fresnel's 
bands are more influenced by diffraction than their discoverer 
supposed. On this account the fringes are often unequally broad 
and undergo fluctuations of brightness. A more precise calculation 
has been given by H. F. Weber and by H. Struve, but the matter 
is too complicated to be further considered liere. The observations 
of Struve appear to agree well with the corrected theory. 

§ 8. Colours of Thin Plates . — These colours, familiarly known 
as tho.se of the soap-bubble, are seen under a variety of conditions 
and were studied with some success by Robert Hooke under 
the name of “ fantastical colours (Micrograp/na, 1664). The 
inquiry was resumed by Sir Isaac Newton with his accustomed 
power (“ Discourse on Light and Colours/’ 1^175, Upticks ^ 
book ii.), and by him most of the laws regulating these pheno- 
mena were discovered. Newton experimented especially with 
thin plates of air enrlo.sed by slightly curved glasses, and 
the coloured rings so exhibited are usually called after him 
“ Newton’s rings.” 

The colours are manifested in the greatest purity wh(?u the re- 
flecting surfaces are limited to those which bound the thin film. 
This is the case ol the soap-bubble. When, as i.s in other respects 
more convenient, two glass plates enclosing a film of air are sub- 
stituted, the light under examination is liable to be contaminated 
by that reflected from the outer surfaces. A remedy may be found 
in the use of wedge-shajied glasses so apjilied that the outer surfaces, 
though parallel to one aiiotlier, are mclined to the inner operating 
surfaces. By suitable optical arrangements the two portions of 
light, desired and undesired, may then be separated. 

In his first es.say upon tliis subject Thomas Young was able to 
trace the formation of these colours as due to the interference of 
light reflected from the two surfaces of the plate ; or, as it would be 
preferable to say, to the superposition of the two reflected vibrations 
giving re.sultants of variable magnitude according to the phase- 
relation. A difficulty here presents itself which might have proved 
insurmountable to a less acute inquirer. The luminous vibration 
reflected at the second surface travels a distance increased by 
twice the thickness of the plate, and it might naturally be supposed 
that the relative retardation would be measured by this quantity. 
If this were so, the two vibrations reflected from the surfaces of an 
infinitely thin plate would be in accordance, and the intensity of the 
resultant a maximum. The facts were notoriously the reverse. 
At the place of contact of Newton’s glasses, or at the thinnest part 
of a soap-film just before it bursts, the colour is black and not white 
as the explanation seems to require. Young saw that the reconcilia- 
tion lies in the circumstance that the two reflections occur under 
different conditions, one, for example, as the light passes from air to 
water, and the second as it passes from water to air. According to 
mechanical principles the second reflection involves a change of 
sign, equivalent to a gain or loss of half an undulation. When a 
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Fig. 2. 


series of waves constituting any particular coloured light is reflect^ 
from an infinitely thin plate, the two partial reflections w’em 
absolute discordance and, if of equal intensity, must give on 
position complete darkness. With the aid of this pnnciple we 
sequence of colours in Newton's rings is explained m much tne 
same way as that of interference fringes (above, § 5). 

The complete theory of the colours of thin plates requires us to 
take account not merelv of the two reflections already mentioned 

but of an infinite series of 
such reflections. This was 
first effected by S. D. Poisson 
for the case of retardations 
which are exact multiples of 
the half wave-length, and 
afterwards more generally by 
Sir G. B. Airy {Canib. Phil. 
Trans., 1832, 4, p. 409). 

In fig. 2, ABF is the ray, perpendicular to the wave-front, re- 
flected at the upper surface, ABODE the ray transmitted at B. 
reflected at C and transmitted at D ; and these are accompanied 
by other rays reflected internally 3, 5, &c., times. The first step is 
to calculate the retardation S between the first and second waves, so 
far as it depends on the distances travelled in the plate (of index fx) 
and in air. 

If the angle ABF = 2a, angle BCD = 2a' and the thickness of 
plate = t, we have 

3r:^(BC + CD)-BG 

2/(/BC - 2BC sin a sin a' - 2 ;lcBC(i - sin ^a') 

= 2^dcosa' (i). 

In (i) a' IS the angle of refraction, and we see that, contrary to 
what might at first have been expected, the retardation is least 
when the obliquity is greatest, and reaches a maximum when the 
obliquity is zero or the incidence normal. If we represent all the 
vibrations by complex quantities, from which finally the imaginary 
parts are rejected, the retardation 5 may be expressed by the intro- 
duction of the factor where i = \j\ - i), and K = 2ir!\. 

At each reflection or refraction the amplitude of the incident wave 
must be supposed to be altered by a certain factor which allows 
room for the reversal postulated by Young. Wlien the light proceeds 
from the surrounding medium to the plate, the factor for reflection 
will be supposed to be b, and for refraction c ; the corresponding 
c]uan titles when the progress is from the plate to the surrounding 
medium will be denoted by r, /. Denoting the incident vibration 
by unity, we have then for the first component of the reflected 
w’ave h, lor the second for the third and .so on. 

Adding these together, and summing the geometric series, we find 

-iV« 




mA"] 

1 - 


In like manner for the wave transmitted through the plate we gel 

(3)- 

The quantities 6, c, f, / are not independent. The simple.st way 
to find the relations between them is to trace the consequences of 
supposing 5 = 0 in (2) and (3). This may be regarded as a develop- 
ment from Young’s point of view. A plate of vanishing thickness 
is ultimately no obstacle at all. In the nature of things a surface 
cannot reflect, Hence with a plate of vanishing thickness there 
must be a vanishing reflection and a total transmission, and accord- 
ingly 

6 + r = 0, (4). 

the first of which embodies Arago’s law of the equality of reflections, 
as well as the famous “ loss of half an undulation." Using these 
we find for the reflected vibration, 


r(l 

1 - C’f 

and for the tran.smitted vibration 




1 -c^ 


1 -cU 




(5). 


( 6 ). 


The intensities of the reflected and transmitted lights are the 
squares of the moduli of these expressions. Thus 

, (1 -cos sill 

Intensity of reflected light - c 

sin °(^k5) 

"" 1 - cos k 5 + e* 

Intensity of transmitted light - 


(7) : 

( 8 ) . 


1 - 2c* COB k 5 + e* 

the sum of tlic two expressions being unity. 

According to (7) not only does the reflected light vanish cora- 
jiletely when 3*0, but also whenever i/f3s=M7r, n being an integer, 
that is, whenever 3 = nX. When the first and third mediums are 



the same, as we l»ve tow soppoeed, tUc ceotnl yot to tte 
Of Newton's ring is bkicM, wen thoQgb tfae OOmm 

a mixture of all wave-lengths. If the light rsolfectad Sm d piktb 
of an^ thickness be examined with a spectroso^ of sufficient 
resolving power, the spectrum will be traversed by dark bands, of 
which the centre corresponds to those wave-lengths which the plate 
is incompetent to reflect. It is obvious that there is no limit to the 
fineness of the bands which may be thus impressed upon a spectrum 
whatever may be the character of the original mixed light. ^ 

The relations between the factors 6, c, e, / have been proved 
independently of the theory of thin plates, in a general manner by 
Stokes, who called to his aid the general mechanical principle 
of reversibility. If the motions constituting the reflected and 
refracted rays to which an incident ray gives rise be supposed to 
be reversed, they will reconstitute a reversed incident ray. This 
gives one relation ; and another is obtained from the consideration 
that there is no ray in the second medium, such a.s would be generated 
by the operation alone of either the reversed reflected 
or refracted rays. Space does not allow of the re- 
production of the argument at length, but a few 
words may perhaps give the reader an idea of how 
the conclusions are arrived at. The incident ray 
(lA) (fig. 3) being i, the reflected (AR) and refracted 
(AF) rays are denoted by b and c. When b is reversed, p g 
it gives rise to a reflected ray h- along Al, and a rt- PiG, 3. 
fracted ray he along AG (say). When c is reversed, it 
gives rise to cf along Al, and ce along AG. Hence hc-^ce=^o, 
which agree with (4). It is here assumed that there is 
no change of phase in the act of reflection or refraction, except such 
as can be represented by a change of sign. 

When the third medium differs from the first, the theorj' of thin 
plates IS more complicated, and need not here be discussed. One 
particular case, however, may be mentioned. When a thin trans- 
parent film is backed by a perfect reflector, no colours should be 
visible, all the light being ultimately reflected, whatever the wave- 
length may be. The experiment may be tried with a thin layer 
of gelatin on a polished silver plate. In other cases where a different 
result is observed, the inference is that either the metal does not 
reflect perfectly, or else that the material of which the film is com- 
posed is not sufficiently transparent Some apparent exceptions to 
the above rule, exhibited by thin films of collodion resting upon 
silver surfaces, have been described by R. W. Wood {Physical 
Optics, p. 143), who attributes the very curious effects observed to 
trilling of the collodion film. 

For study of tlie colours of thin plates there are no more interesting 
subjects than the soap-film, For projection the films may be 
stretched across vertical rings of iron wire coated with paraffin. 
In their undisturbed condition they thin from the top, and the 
colours are disposed in horizontal bands. If, as suggested by 
Brewster, a jet of wind issuing from a small nozzle and supplied 
Irom a well-regulated bellows be allowed to impinge obliquely, 
parts of the film arc set in rotation, and displays of colours may be 
exhibited to a large audience, astonishing by their brilliance and 
by the r^idity with which they change. Permanent films, analogous 
to soap-films, "are best obtained by Clew's method. A few drops at 
celluloid varnish are poured upon the surface of water contained 111 
a large dish. After evaporation of the solvent, the films may be 
picked up upon rings of iron wire. 

As a variant upon Newton's rings, interesting effects may be 
obtained by the partial etching of the surfaces of picked pieces ol 
plate-glass. A surface is coaled in parallel stripes with paraffin 
wax and treated with dilute hydrofluoric acid for such a time (found 
by preliminary trials) as is required to eat away the exposed portions 
to a depth of one quarter of the mean wave-length of light. Two 
such prepared surfaces pressed in the crossed position into suitable 
contact exhibit a chess-board pattern. Where two uncorroded, or 
where two corroded, parts overlap, the colours are nearly the same ; 
•but where a corroded and an uncorroded surface meet, a strongly 
contrasted colour is developed. The combination lends itself to 
projection and the pattern seen upon the screen is very beautiful 
if proper precautions are taken to eliminate the white light reflected 
from the first and fourth surfaces of the plates (see Nature, 1901, 
385). 

Theory and observation alike show that the transmitted colours 
of a thin j^late, e.g. a soap film or a layer of air, are very inferior 
to those reflected. Specimens of ancient glass, which have undergone 
superficial decomposition, on the other hand, sometimes show 
transmitted colours of remarkable brilliancy. The probable ex- 
planation, suggested by Brewster, is that we have here to deal not 
merely with one, but with a series of thin plates of not very different 
thicknesses. It is evident that with such a series the transmitted 
colours would be much purer, and the reflected much brighter, 
than u.sual. If the thicknesses are strictly equal, certain wave- 
lengths must still be absolutely missing m the reflected light ; while 
on the other hand a constancy of the interval between the plates will 
in general lead to a special preponderance of light of some other wave- 
length for which all the component parts a.s they ultimately emerge 
are in agreement as to phase. 

On the same pnnciple are doubtless to be explained the colours 
of fiery opals, and, more remarkable still, the irridesccnce of certain 
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crystals of potassium chlorate. Stokes shewed that the reflected 
li^t 18 often in a high degree monochromatic, and that it is con- 
nected with the existence of twin planes. A closer discusaion 
appears to show that the twin planes must be repeated in a periodic 
manner {PhiL Mag., x888, 26, 241, 25O ; also see R. W. Wood, 
Phil. Mag., 1906). 

A beautiful example of a similar effect is presented by G. Lipp- 
mann's coloured photograplis. In this case tlxe periodic structure is 
actually the product of the action of light. The plate is exposed to 
stationary waves, resulting from the incidence of light upon a 
reflecting surface (sec Photography). 

All that can be expected from a physical theory is the determina- 
tion of the composition of the light reflected from or transmitted 
by a thin plate in terms of the composition of the incident hght. 
I'he further question of the chromatic character of the mixtures 
thus obtained belongs rather to physiological optics, and cannot 
be answered without a complete knowledge of the chromatic re- 
lations of the spectral colours themselves, Experiments upon this 
subject have been made by various observers, and especially by 
J Clerk Maxwell {Phil, Trans., i860), who has e.xhibitecl his results 
on a colour diagram as used by Newton. A calculation of the colours 
of thin plates, based upon Maxwell’s data, and accompanied by a 
drawing showing the curve representative of the entire series up 
to the fifth order, has been given by Rayleigh {Edin. Trans , 1887). 
The colour.s of Newton’s scale are mot wiih also in the light trails- 
mittecl by a somewhat thin plate of doubly-refracting material, 
such as nnca, tlie jilane of analy.sis being perpendicular to that of 
primitive polarization. 

The same senes of colours occur al.so in other optical experiments, 
c g. at tlie ccMitre ot tlie illuminated area when hght issuing from a 
point passes tlirough a small round aperture 111 an otherwise opaque 
screen. 

The colours of which we have been speaking are those formed at 
nearly perpendicular incidence, so that the retardation (reckoned a.s 
a distance), viz. 2;id(.osa'. is sensibly independent of \. This state 
of things may be greatly departed from when the thin plate is rarer 
than its surroundings, and tlie incidence is such that a' is nearly 
equal to 90°, for then, in consequence <jf the powerful dispersion, 
cos a' may vary greatly as we pass from one colour to another. 
Under tlie.se circumstances the series of colours entirely alters its 
character, and the bands (corresponding to a graduated thickness) 
may even lose their coloration, becoming sensibly black and white 
through many alternations (Newton’s Opticks, bk. 11. ; Fox- 
Talbot, Phil, Mag , i83(), 0, p. .}oi). The general explanation of tins 
remarkable phenomenon was suggested by Newton. 

Let us suppose that plane waves of white light travelling in gla.S9 
are incident at angle a upon a plate of air, which is bounded again 
on the other side by glass. If ^ be the index of the glass, a the angle 
of refraction, then sina' = ;usina ; and the retardation, expressed by 
the equivalent distance in air, is 

2/ sec a' - /1 . 2/ tan a' sin o = 2f cos a' ; 
and the retardation in phase is it cos al\, X being as usual the wave- 
length in air. 

The first tiling to be noticed is that, when a apjiroaches the 
critical angle, cos a' becomes as small a.s we please, and that conse- 
quently the retardation corresponding to a given thickness is very 
much less than at perpendicular incidence. Hence the glass surfaces 
need not bt* so close a^s usual. 

A second feature is the increased brilliancy of the light. Ac- 
cording to (7) the intensity of the reflected hght when at a maximum 
(.sinjufi^i) is 4<?''>/(i 4 At perpendicular incidence e Is about 

\ , and the intensity is somewhat .small ; but, as cos a approaches 
zero, e approaches unity, and the brilliancy is much increased. 

But the peculiarity which most demands attention is the lessened 
influence of a variation in X upon the phase-retardation. A diminu- 
tion of X of itself increases the retardation of phase, but, since waves 
of shorter wave-length are more refrangible, this effect may be more 
or le.ss periectiy compensated by the greater obliquity, and conse- 
quent diminution in the value of cos a’. We will investigate the 
conditions under which the retardation of phase is .stationary in 
spite of a variation of \. 

Ill order that cos a' may be stationary, we must have 
X sin a'c/ct' + cos a'd\=o, 
where (a being constant) 

cosa" 4 a'issin 

Thus (9), 

aA 

giving a' when the relation between and X is known. 

According to A. L. Cauchy's formula, which represents the facts 
very well throughout most of the visible spectrum, 
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If we take, as for Chance's " extra-demse flint " B = *984 x 
and as for the soda lines, i *65, X = 5*89 x 10-®, we get 
a' = 79® 30'* 


At this angle of refraction, and with this kind of glass, the retardation 
of phase is accordingly nearly independent of wave-length, and 
therefore the bands formed, as the thickness varies, are approxi- 
mately achromatic. Perfect achromatism would be possible only 
under a law of dispersion 

If the source of light be distant and very small, the black bands 
are wonderfully fine and numerous. The experiment is best made 
(after Newton) with a right-angled prism, whose hypothenusal 
surface may be brought into approximate contact with a plate ol 
black glass. The bands should be observed with a convex lens, of 
about 8 in. focus. If the eye be at twice this distance from the 
prism, and the lens be held midway between, the advantages are 
combined of a large field and of maximum distinctness. 

If Newton’s rings are examined through a prism, some very 
remarkable phenomena are exhibited, described in his twenty-fourth 
observation {Opticks \ .see also Place, Pogg, Ann., r86i, 114, 504). 
“ When the two object-glasses are laid upon one another, so as to 
make the rings of the colour.s appeal’, though with my naked eye 
1 could not discern above eiglit or nine of those rings, yet by viewing 
them throuLdi a prism I could see a far greater multitude, insomuch 
that I could number more than forty. . . . And 1 believe that the 
experiment may be improved to the di.scovery of far greater numbers. 

. . . But it was on but one side of the.se rings, namely, that towards 
which the refraction was made, which by the refraction was rendered 
distinct, and the other side became mure coni used than when 
viewed with the naked eye. . . . 

" 1 have .sometimes so laid one objcct-gla.ss upon the other that 
to the naked eye they have all over seemed uniformly white, without 
the least appearance of any of the coloured rings : and yet by 
view’ing them through a prism great multitudes of those rings have 
discovered themselves." 

Newton was evidently much struck with these " so odd circum- 
stances " ; and he explains the occurrence oi the rings at unusual 
tlucknesses as due to the dispersing power of the prism. The blue 
system being more refracted than the red, it is po.s.sible under certain 
toiiUitions timt the t)iue ring nuty be so mucli displaced relatively 
to the corresjionding red ring as at one part of the circumference to 
compensate for the dificreut diameter.s. A white stripe may thus 
be formed in a .situation where witnout the pnsm the mixture ol 
colours would be complete, so far a.s could be judged by Uie eye. 

The simplest case that can be considered is when the " thin plate " 
is bounded by plane surfaces inclined to one another at a small 
angle. By drawing back tlie prism (whose edge is parallel to the 
intersection of the above-mentioned planes) it will always be possible 
so to ad) List the effective dispersing power as to bring the bars 
to coincidence for any two assigned colours, and therefore a])proxi 
malely for the entire sjiectrum. The lormation of the achromatic 
band, or rather central black band, depends indeed upon the same 
principles as the fictitious sliilting of the ceiiti'e ol a .system ol 
Fresnel's bands when viewed through a jiiisin. 

But neither Newton nor, a.s would apjjcar, any of his successors 
has explained why the bands sliould be more numerous than usual, 
and under certain conditions sensibly achromatic for a large number 
of iilternations. It is evident that, in the jiarticular case of the 
wedge-shai>ed plate above specified, such a result would not occur. 
The width of the bands for any colour would be proportional to X, 
os well after the displacement by the prism as before ; and the 
succession of colours formed in while light and the number of 
perceptible bands would be much as usual. 

The peculiarity to be explained apjwars to depend upon the 
cunaturc ol the surfaces bounding the plate. For simplicity suppose 
that the lower surface is jilane ’(v -o), and that the approximate 
ei^uation of the upper surface Ls y-a + bT-, a being thus the least 
distance between the plates. The black of the order for wave- 
length X occurs when 

ht\=a + hx^ (12); 

and thus the width {bx) at tliis place of the band is gu'en by 

j^\=z 2 bxbx ( 13 ): 

^ 4 V*T V{inA- ff.) 

If the glasses be in contact, as is usually suppo.sed in the theory 
of Newton's rings, 0=0, and or the width of the l^nd of 

the order varies as the square root of the wave-length, instead 
of as the first power. Even in this case the overlapping and subse- 
quent obliteration of the bands is greatly retarded by the use of the 
prism, but the full development of the phenomenon requires that 
a should lx‘ finite. Let us inquire what is the condition in order 
that the width of the band of the order may be stationary, as 
X varies. By (14) it is necessary that the variation of X“/(^«X - a) 
should vanish. Hence a=|«\, so that the interval between the 
surfaces at the place where the n^^ band is formed should be half 
due to curvature and half to imperfect contact at the place of 
closest approach. If thi.s condition be .satisfied, the achromatism of 
the band, effected by tlie prism, carries with it the achromatism 
of a large number of neighbouring bands, and thus gives rise to the 
remarkable effects described by Newton. Furtlier developments 
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are given Lard Raykigbin a paper “ On Achromatic Intecference^ 
Bands" Mag., aS, pp. 77, 189) ; see aUo E. Mascart^ 

d*optique. 

In Newton's rings the variable element ia tlie thickness of the 
plate, to which the retardation is directly proportionai, and in the 
ideal case the angle of incidence is constant To observe them the 
eye is focused upon the thin {date itself, and if the plate is very thin 
no particular precautions are necessary. As the p£ate thickens and 
the order of interference increases, there is more and more demand 
for homogeneity in the light, and we may have reccvurso to a sodium- 
flame or a helium vacuum tube. At the same time the disturbing 
influence of obliquity increases. Unless tlie aperture of the eye is 
reduced, llie rays reaching it from even the same point of the {ilate 
are diflereiitly affected, and complications ensue tending to impair 
the distinctness of the bands. To obviate this disturbance it is 


best to work at incidences as nearly as possible perpendicular. 

The bands seen when light from a soda flame falls upon nearly 
parallel surfaces are often employed as a test of flatness. Two flat 
✓ surfaces can be made 

to fit, and tlien the 

f\ — — - bands are iew and 

X 1 broad, if not entirely 

yr \ absent ; and, how- 

D / 1 ever the surfaces 

/ \ may be presented to one another, the 

/ 1 bands should be straight, parallel and 

/ I equidistant. If this condition be violated, 

I 1 one or other of the surfaces deviates from 

/ 1 flatness. In flg. 4, A and B represent tlie 

1 glasses to be tested, and C is a lens of 2 or 

3 ft. focal length. Kays diverging from a 

.-***" soda flame at E are rendered parallel by 

I — I* tlie lens, and after reflection from the 

‘ ■ I ' h surfaces are recombined by the lens at E. 

a ! I To make an obhcrvatioa, the coincidence 

. of the radiant point and its image must 

' be somewhat disturbed, the one being 


and since the difkiresices of 9 axe proportional to a% the law of 
kirmatioa is the same as for Newton's rings, where a' ia constant: and 
/ proportional to the square of the distance from the point of contact. 
In order to see these rings distinctly the ejye must be focnsed, not 
upon the plate, but for infinitely distant objects. 

The earliest obsen'ation of rings dependent upon obliquity 
appears to have been made by W. von Haidinger (Pogg. Ann., 
1849^ 77 , p. 219 ; 1855, 96, p. 453), who employed sodium light 
reflected from a plate of mica (e.g.o‘2 mm. thick). The transmitted 
rays are the easier to see in their completeness, though they are 
necessarily somewhat faint. For this purpose it is sufficient to 
look through the mica, held close to the eye and perpendicular 
to the line of vision, at a sheet of white paper or card illuminated 
by a sodium flame. Althougli Haidinger omitted to consider 
the double refraction of the mica and gave formulae not quite 
correct for even singly refracting plates, he fully appreciated 
the distinctive character of the rings, contrasting Berukrungsringe 
und Plattenringe. The latter may appropriately be named after 
him. Their tardy discovery may be attributed to the technical 
difflcuity of obtaining sufficiently parallel plates, unless it be by 
the use of mica or by the device of pouring water upon mercury. 
Haidinger’s rings were rediscovered by 0 . R. Lummcr {Wied, 
Ann,, 1884, 23, p. 49), who point^ out the advantages 
they offer in the examination of plates intended to be 
parallel. 

The illumination depends upon the intensity of the monochro- 
matic source of light, and upon the reflecting power of the surfaces. 
If K be the intensity of the reflected light we have from (7) 

i = j + . 


displaced to a position a little beyond, ami the other to a position I 
a Httfe in front of the diagram. Tlie eye, protected from the ! 
flame by a suitable screen, is placed at the image, and being 
focused upon AB, sees the field traversed by bands. The reflector 
D IS introduced as a matter ol convenience to make the line of vision 
hori^iital. 

These bands may bo pliotograplied. The lens of the camera 
takes the place of the eye, and should be as close to tiie flame as 
possible, with suitable plates, .seiLsitized by cyanin, the exposure 
required may vary from ten minutes to an hour. To get the best 
results, the hinder surface of A should be blackened, and the front 
surface ol B should be thrown out of action by the sui>erposition of 
a wedge-shaped plate of glass, the intervening space being filled with 
oil of tu^entine or other fluid having nearly the .same refraction as 
glas.s. Moreover, the light should be purified from blue rays by a 
trough containing solution of bichromate of potash. With these 
precautions the dark parts of the bauds are very black, and the 
exposure may be prolonged much beyond what would otherwise be 
admissible. 

By this method it is easy to compare one flat witli another, and 
thus, if the first be known to be free from error, to detcrnmic tlie 
errors of the second. But how arc we to obtam and verify a 
standard ? The plan usually followed is to bring lAyae surfaces into 
comparison. The fact that two surfaces can be made to fit another 
in all azimuths proves that they arc spherical and of equal curvatures, 
but one convex and the other concave, the case of perfect flatue.ss 
not being excluded If A and B fit one another, and also A and C, 
it follows that B and C must be similar. Hence, if B and C also fit 
one another, all three .surfaces must be flat By an extenaion of 
this process the errors ol three surfaces which ai'c not flat can be 
found from a consideratiotn of the interference bands winch they 
present when combined in three pairs. 

'The free surface of undisturlied water is almost ideally flat, and, 
as I.x)rd Rayleigh {Natut^, 1893, 48, 212) has shown, there is no 
great difficulty m using it as a standard of comparison. Following 
the same idea we may construct a parallel plate by superposing a 
layer of water upon mercury. If desired, the superior reflecSig 
power of the mercury may be compensated by the addition of 
colouring matter to the water. 

Ilaidinger^s Rings dependent on Obliquity . — It is remarkable 
that the well-known theoretical investigation, undertaken with 
the view of explaining Newton’s rings, applies more directly to 
a different system of rings discovered at a later date. 

The results embodied in equations (i) to (8) have application in 
the first instance to plates whose surfaces are absolutmy parallel, 
though doubtless they may be employed with fair accuracy when 
the thickness varies but slowly. 

We have now to consider t constant and variable in (i). If 
o' be small, 

5=:2^/(i - =2/i/ (15); 


from which we sec that if ^ - 1 absolutely, i/R R = i for all values 
of 5 . li e-i very nearly, R = 1 nearly for all values of 5 for which 
sin“(i^ 5 ) is not very small. In the li^ht reflected from an extended 
source, the ground will be of full brightness corresponding to the 
source, but it will be traversed by narrow dark lines. By transmitted 
light the ground, corresponding to general values of the obliquity, 
will be dark, but will be intemipted by narrow bright rings, whose 
position is determined by sin ^(« 5 ) =0. In |>crmitting for certain 
directions a complete transuussion in spite of a high reflecting 
power {e) of the .surfaces, the plate acts the part of a re.sonator. 

There is no transparent material for whicli, unless at high obliquity, 
e approaches unity. In C. Fabry and A. Perot's apparatus tne 
reflections at nearly perpendicular incidence are enhanced by lightly 
silvenng tlw surfaces, in tliis way the advantage of narrowing the 
bright rings is attained in great measure witliout too heavy a sacri- 
fice of light. The plate in the optical sense is one of air, and is 
bounded by plates of glass whose inner silvered surfaces are ac- 
curately fiat and parallel. The outer surfaces need only ordinary 
flatness, and it is best that they be not quite parallel to the inner 
ones. The arrangement constitutes a spectroscope, inasmuch as it 
allows the structure of a complex spectrum line to be directly 
observed. If, for example, we look at a sodium flame, we see in 
general two distinct system.s of narrow bright circles corresponding 
to the two D-lines. With particular values of the thickness of the 
plate of air the two systc;^ may coincide so as to be seen as a 
single system, but a slight alteration of thickness w'iJl cause a 
separation. 

It will be seen that in lliis apparatus the optical parts are them- 
selves of extreme simplicity ; but they require accuracy of con- 
struction and adjustment, and the demand in these respects is the 
more severe the further the ideal is pursued of narrowing the rings 
by increase of reflecting power. Two forms of mounting are em- 
ployed. In one instrument, called the interferometer, the distance 
between the surfaces — the thickness of the plate — is adjustable 
over a wide rang«?. In its complete development this instrument is 
elaborate and costly. The actual measurements of wave-lengths 
by Fabry and Perot were for the most pi^t effected by another 
form of instrument called an Haion or interference-gauge. The 
thickness of the optical plate is here fixed ; the glasses are held up 
to metal knobs, acting as distance-pieces, by adjustable springs, 
and the final adjustment to parallelism is effected by regulating 
I the pressure exerted by these springs. The distance between the 
surlaces may be 5 or 10 mm. 

The theory of the comparison of wavo-lenglEs by means of this 
apparatus is very simple, and it may be well to give it, foUowing 
closely the statement of Fabry and P6rot (Ann. chim. phys., 1902, 
25, p. no). Cousider first tlie cadmium radiation X treated as a 
standard. It gives a .system of xin^. Let P be the ordinal number 
of one of these rings, for example tee first counting from the centre. 
Thk integer is supposed known. The order of interference at the 
centre will be We hare to determine this number e, 

lying ordinarily between o and z. The diameter of the ring uxMtef 
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consideration increases with c ; so that a measure ol the diameter 
allows us to determine the latter. Let i be the thickness of tiie 
plate of air. The order of interference at the centre is />s=2f/X. 
This corresponds to normal passage. At an obliquity % the order of 
interference is p cos i. Thus if x be the angular diameter of the 
ring F, cos = P ; or since x is small, 

p=.F{i + ix^. 

In like manner, from ob-servations upon another radiation to be 
compared with we have 


p'=V(l + i.t~^) ; 

whence if t be treated as an absolute constant, 


X _P 
X 


{ 



(i6). 


The ratio X/\' is thus determined as a function of the angular 
diameters x, x' and of the integers P, P'. If P, say for the cadmium 
red line, is known, an approximate value of X/X' will usually suffice 
to determine what integral value must be assigned to P', and thence 
by (ib) to allow of the calculation of the corrected ratio X'/X. 

In order to find P we may employ a modified form of (i6), viz., 


X/ , A"- 

* XV'^8‘"8) 


( 17 ). 


using spectrum lines, such as the cadmium red and the cadmium 
gieen, tor which the relative wave-lengths are already known with 
accuracy from A. A. Michelson's work. To test a proposed integral 
value of P (cadmium red), we calculate P' (cadmium green) from 
(17), using the observed values ol a, a . If the result deviates from 
an integer by more than a small amount (depending upon the 
accuracy of the observations), the proposed value of P is to be 
rejected. In this way by a process of exclusion the true value is 
ultimately arrived at (Rayleigh, Mag., 1906, 685). It appears 
that by Fabry and P6rol’s method comparisons of wave-lengths 
mav be made accurate to about one-millionth part ; but it is neces- 
sary to take account of the circumstance that the efifective thickness 
t of the plate is not exactly the same for various wave-lengths as 
assumed in (lO). 


§ g. Neivtons Diffusion Ri tigs— In the fourth part of the 
second book of his Opticks Newton investigates another series of 
rings, u.sually (though not very appropriately) known as the 
colours of thick plates. The fundamental experiment is as 
follows. At the centre of curvature of a concave looking-glass, 
quicksilvered behind, is placed an opaque card, perforated by a 
small hole through which sunlight is admitted. The main body 
of the light returns through the aperture ; but a series of con- 
centric rings are seen upon the card, the formation of which 
was proved by Newton to require the co-operation of the two 
surfaces of the mirror. Thus the diameters of the rings depend 
upon the thic’kne.ss of the glass, jind none are formed when the 
glass is replaced by a metallic speculum. The brilliancy of the 
rings depends upon imperfect polish of the anterior surface of 
the glass, and may be augmented by a coat of diluted milk, a 
device used by Michel Ferdinand, due de ('haulnes. The rings 
may also be well observed without a .screen in the manner 
recommended by .Stokes. For this purpose all that is required 
is to place a small flame at the centre of curvature of the prepared 
glass, so as to coincide with its image. The rings are then seen 
surrounding the flame and occupying a definite position in 
space. 

The explanation of the rings, suggested by Young, and developed 
by Herschel, refers them to interference between one portion of 
light scattered or diffracted by a particle of dust, and then regularly 
refracted and reflected, and another portion first regularly refracted 
and reflected and then diffracted at emergence by the same particle. 
It has been shown by Stokes {Camb. Trans., 1851, q, p. 147) that no 
regular interference i.s to be expected between portions of light 
diliracted by different particles of dust. 

In the memoir of Stokes will be found a very complete discussion 
of the w'hole subject, and to this the reader must be referred who 
desires a fuller knowledge. Our limits will not allow us to do more 
than touch upon one or two points. The condition of fixity of the 
rings when observed in air, and of distinctness when a screen is 
used, is that the systems due to all parts of the diffusing surface 
should coincide ; and it is fulfilled only when, as in Newton's ex- 
periments, the .source and screen arc iri the plane passing through 
the centre of curvature of the glass. 

As the simplest for actual calculation, we will consider a little 
further the case where the glass is plane and parallel, of thickness 
t atid index and is supplemented by a lens at whose focus the 
source of light is placed. This lens acts both as collimator and as 


object-glass, so that the combination of lens and plane mirror 
replaces the concave mirror of Newton's experiment. The retarda- 
tion is calculated in the same way as for 
thin plates. In fig. 5 the diffracting particle 
is situated at B, and we have to nnd the 
relative retardation of the two rays which 
emerge finally at inclination $, the one 
diffracted at emergence following the path 
ABDBIE, and the other diffracted at 
entrance and following the path ABFGH. 

The retardation of the former from B to I 
is and of the latter from B to the 

equivalent place G is 2/iBF. Now FB cfsec^?', 

being the an^le of refraction ; BI tan 6 ' sin d ; 
relative retardation F is given by 

tan 9 ^ sin sec =2>t^(l -cosC'). 

If 0 , $' be small, we may take 



Fig. 5. 

so that the 


(1), 

as sufficiently approximate. 

The condition of distinctness is here satisfied, since R is the same 
for every ray emergent parallel to a given one. The rays of one 
parallel system are collected by the lens to a focus at a definite 
point in the neighbourhood of the original source. 

The formula (i) was discussed by Herschel, and shown to agree 
with Newton's measures. The law of formation of the rings follows 
immediately from the expression for the retardation, the radius of 
the ring of order being proportional to n and to the square root 
of the wave-length. 


§ 10, Interferometer . — In many cases it i.s neccs.sary that the 
two rays ultimately brought to interference should be sufiiciently 
.separated over a part of their course to undergo a different 
treatment ; for example, it may be desired to pass them through 
different gases. 


A simple modification of Young's original experiment suffices to 
solve this problem. Light proceeding from a slit at A (fig. (>) per- 
pendicular to the plane of 
the paper, falls upon a colli- 
mating lens B whose aper- 
ture is limited by two parallel 
and rather narrow slits ol 




equal width. The parallel rays 
CK, DF (shown broken in the 


Fig. 6 . 


figure) transmitted by these slits are brought to a focus at G by the 
lens EF where they form an image of the original slit A. This 
image is examined with an eye-picce of high magnifying power. 
The interference bands at G undergo displacement if the fays CE 
DF are subjected to a relative retardation. Consider what happens 
at the point G, which is the geometrical image of A. If all is sym- 
metrical so that the paths CE, DF are equal, there is brightness. 
But if, for example, CE be subjected to a relative retardation of 
half a wave-length, the brightness is replaced by darkne.ss, and the 
bands are shifted through half a band-interval. 

An apparatus of this kind has been found suitable for deter- 
mining the refractivity of gases, especially of gases available only in 
small quantities {Pror. Pov. Soc., 1896, 59, p, 198 ; 1898, 64, p. 95) 
There is great advantage in replacing tlie ordinary eye-piece by a 
simple cylindrical magnifier formed 
of a glass rod 4 mm. in diameter. 

Under these conditions a paraffin 
lamp sufficed to illuminate the slit 
at A, and allowed the refractivities 
of gases to be compared to about 
one-thousandth part. 

If the object be to merely see 
the bands in full development the 
lenses of the above apparatus may 
l>e dispensed with. A metal or 
pasteboard tube 10 in. long carries 
at one end a single slit (analogous 
to A) and at the other a double 
slit (analogous to C, D). This 
double slit, which requires to be 
very fine, may be made by scraping 
two parallel lines with a knife 
on a piece of silvered glass. The tube is pointed to a bright light 
and the eye, held close behind the double slit, is focused upon the 
far slit. 



§ II. Other RefractomeAers . — In another form of refractometer, 
employed by J. C. Jamin, the .separations are effected by reflections 
at the surfaces of thick plates. Two tliick glass mirrors, exactly 
the Mme in all respects, are arranged as in fig. 7. The first of the 
two interfering rays is that which is reflected at the first surface of 
the first reflector and at the second surface of the second reflector. 
The second ray undergoes reflection at the second surface of the 
first reflector and at the first surface of the second reflector. Upon 
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the supposition that the plates are parallel and equally thick, th<t 
paths pursued by these two rays are equal. P represents a thin 
plate of glass interposed in the path of one ray, by which the bands 
are shifted. 

In Jamin's apparatus the two rays which produce interference 
are separated by a distance proportional to the thickness of the 
mirrors, and since there is a practical limit to this tliickness, it is 
not possible to separate the two rays very far. In A. A. Michelson’s 
interferometer there is no such restriction. " The light starts from 
source S (fig. 8) and separates at the rear of plate A, part of it being 
r — reflected to the plane mirror C, 
jc returning exactly, on its patli 

through A, to O, where it may be 
observed by a telescope or received 
upon a screen. The other part of 
the ray goes through the glass plate 
. A, passes through B, and is re- 

Aj O PI fleeted by the plane mirror D, 

B '’jr y n| *^®turns on its path to the start- 

^ ^ "U ing point A, where it is reflected 

so as nearly to coincide with 
Pjq g the first ray. The plane parallel 

glass B is introduced to com- 

E ensate for the extra thickness of glass which the first ray 
as traversed in passing twice through the plate A. Without 
it the two paths would not be optically identical, because the first 
would contain more glass than the second. Some light is reflected 
from the front surface of the plate A, but its effect may be rendered 
insignificant by covering the rear surface of A with a coating of 
silver of such thickness that about equal portions of tlie incident 
light are reflected and transmitted. The plans parallel plates A 
and B are worked originally in one piece, which is afterwards cut 
in two. The two pieces arc placed parallel to one another, thus 
ensuring exact equality in the two optical paths AC and AD " (see 
Michelson, Li^ht-W aves and their Uses, Chicago, 1903). 

The adjustments of this apparatus are very delicate. Of the fully 
silvered mirrors C, D, the latter must be accurately parallel to the 
image of the former. For many purposes one of the mirrors, C, 
must be capable of movement jiarallel to itself, usually requiring 
the use of very truly constructed ways. An escape from this diiiiculty 
may be found in the employment of a layer of mercury, standing on 
copper, the surface of which automatically assumes the horizontal 
position. 

Michelson’s apparatus, cnmloyed to view an extended field of 
homogeneous light, exhibits Haidinger's rings, and if all is in good 
order the dark parts are sensibly black. As the order of interference 
increases, greater and greater demand is made upon the homogeneity 
of the light. Thus, it the illumination be from a sodium flame, the 
rings are at first distinct, but as the difference of path increases the 
duplicity of the bright sodium line begiirs to produce complications. 
After 500 ring.s, the bright parts of one system coincide with the 
dark parts of the other (Fizeau), and if the two systems were equally 
bright all trace of rings would disappear. A little later the rings 
would again manifest themselves and, after 1000 had gone by, 
would be nearly or quite as distinct as at first. And these alterna- 
tions of distinctness and indistinctness would persist until the point 
was reached at which even a single sodium line was insufficiently 
homogeneous. Conversely, the changes of visibility of the rings as 
the difference of path increases give evidence as to the duplicity of 
the line. In this way Michelson obtained important information 
as to the constitution of the approximately homogeneous lines 
obtained from electrical discharge through attenuated metallic 
vapours. Especially valuable is the vacuum tube containing 
cadmium. The red line proved itself to be single and narrow in 
a high degree, and the green line was not far behind. 

But although in Michelson 's hands the apparatus has done ex- 
cellent spectroscopic woik, it is not without its weak points. A 
good deal of labour is required to interpret the visibility curves, 
and in some cases the indications are actually ambiguous. For 
instance, it is usually impossible to tell on which side of the principal 
component a feebler companion lies. It would seem that for spectro- 
scopic purposes this apparatus must yield to that of Fabry and 
Perot, in which multiple reflections are utilized ; this is a spectro- 
scope in the literal sense, inasmuch as the constitution of a spectrum 
line is seen by simple inspection. (R.) 

INTERIM, originally a Latin word for “ in the meantime.” 
The word was hence applied to certain edicts and decrees passed 
by the emperor and the diets during the reformation in Germany 
with the object of temporarily settling a controversy. These 
“ interims ” regulated points of religious and ecclesiastical 
difference until they could be decided by a general council. 
The best example of such a modus vivendi is the Augsburg 
Interim of 1548, drawn up by Michael Helding, Julius von 
Pflug and John Agricola (a medievalist, an Erasmian, and a 
conservative Lutheran) at the bidding of Charles V., and accepted 
by the diet. It was an ambiguous document, teaching from the 


Roman Catholic side transubstantiation, the seven sacraments, 
adoration of the Virgin and saints, and papal headship, and from 
the Protestant, justification by faith, marriage of priests, the 
use of the cup by the laity. Maurice of Saxony was permitted 
to vary the interim for his dominions, and his edition was called 
the Leipzig Interim. An earlier interim was that of Regensburg, 
1541. 

INTERLACED ARCHES, the term for a scheme of decoration 
employed in Romanesque and Gothic architecture, where arches 
are thrown from alternate piers, interlacing or intersecting 
one another. In the former case, the first arch mould is carried 
alternately over and under the second, in the latter the mouldings 
actually intersect and stop one another. An example of the 
former exists in St Peter’s in the East, Oxford, and of the latter in 
St Joseph’s chapel, Glastonbury, and in the cathedral of Bristol. 

INTERLAKEN, a Swiss town (1864 ft.) in the canton of 
Berne, situated on the flat plain {Bddeli) between the lakes of 
Brienz (E.) and of Thun (^^), and connected by steamer, as 
well as by railway (17^ m.) with the town of Thun. It is built 
on the left bank of the Aar, and grew up around the religious 
house of Austin Canons, founded about 1130 and .suppressed 
in 1528. In the surviving buildings of the convent religious 
services (Anglican, Scottish Presbyterian and French Protestant) 
are now held, while the more modem castle is occupied by 
offices of the Cantonal Government. The fine and well-shaded 
avenue called the Hoheweg runs through the main portion of the 
town, and is lined on the north side by a succession of huge 
hotels and the large Kursaal. Interlaken is much frequented 
in summer, partly because of the glorious view of the Jungfrau 
(13,669 ft.) which it commands to the south, and partly because 
it is the best starting-point for many excursions, as to Schynige 
Platte, Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald. The lines serving 
these places all start from the eastern railway station (that from 
Thun reaches the western or main railway station), whence 
steamers depart for the Giessbach Falls, Brienz and Meiringen, on 
the way to Lucerne or to the Grimsel Pass. In 1900 the popula- 
tion of Interlaken was 2962 (mainly Protestant and German- 
speaking). Opposite Interlaken, and on the right bank of the 
Aar is Unterseen (in 1900, 2607 inhabitants), which was built 
in 1280 by Berthold von Eschcnbach. 

See Fontes rerum Bernensium (original documents up to 1366) 
(8 vols., Berne, 1883-1903) ; Die Regesten des Klostcrs zm Interlaken, 
(Coire, 1849) ; E, Tatarinoff, Die Untwickelung der Probstei Interlaken 
' im XIII, Jakrhundert (Schaffliauscn, 1892). (W. A. B, C.) 

INTERLOPER, one who interferes in affairs in which he 
has no concern. This word, with the verbal form “ to interlope,” 
first appears at the end of the i6th and beginning of the 17th 
century in connexion with the interference* of unauthorized 
persons in the trading monopoly of the Russia Company and 
later of the East India Company. The Xew English Dictionary 
quotes from H. Lane (1590), Hakluyt’s Voyages, “From those 
parts the Muscovites were furnished out of Dutchland by 
enterlopers with all arts and artificers and had few or none 
by us,” and also from the Minutes of the Court of the East India 
Company, 22nd of February 1615, “ to examine all suspected 
personnes that intend intcrlopinge into the East Indies or 
Muscovy.” Edward Phillips {New World of Words, 1658) defines 
interlopers at common law as those “ that without legal author! 
intercept the trade of a company, as it were Interleapers.” 
The word appeals to be of English origin, for the Dutch enter- 
looper, smuggler, often given as the source, was taken from 
English, as was the French interlope. The word is a compound 
of inter, between, and lope, a dialectal variant of “ leap.” A 
common word for a vagrant, or “ straggler,” as it is defined, 
was till 1580 “ landloper,” and the combination of straggler ” 
and “ interloper ” is found in Horsey’s Travels (Hakluyt Soc.), 
1603-1627, “ all interlopers and straglyng Englishmene lyving 
in that country. 

INTERNATIONAL, THE. The International Working Men's 
Association, commonly called ” The International,” was 
formed at London in 1864. It was a society of working men 
of all nations, somewhat like a cosmopolitan trades union, but 
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hearing a stiU doser resemblance to an international social 
science association ior discussing and furthering the rights of 
Jahour. The occasian of its formation was the visit of some 
premdi workmen to the London ETchibition of 1862. In the 
course of their visit the labour question was discussed, and a 
desire for the further interchange of ideas expressed. Nothing 
decisive was done till 1864, when a great public meeting of 
w'orkingmen of all nations was held at St Martin’s Hall, London, 
and a |ircmsional committee was appointed to draft the om~ 
stitution of the new* asaociatioiL 

The first four congresses of the International, held at Geneva 
(SeptemiheT 1866), Lausanne (1867), Brussels (1868), and Basel 
(1869), marked the rapid development of the association. It 
gained its first triumph in the eficctual support of the 'bronze- 
workers at Paris during their Jockfoul in 1867 ; and it repeatedly 
aided the English unionists by preventing the impcjrtation of 
dieap labour from the continent. It soon spread as far east 
as Poland and Hiingar>", and it had affiliated societies with 
journals devoted to its cause in every country of western 
Europe. 

It was supposed to be concerned in all the revolutionary 
movements and agitations of Europe, gaining notoriety as the 
raillying point of social overthrow and ruin. Its prestige, 
however, was always based more on the vast possibilities of the 
cause it represented than on its actual power. Its organization 
was loose, its financial resources insignificant ; the continental 
unionists joined it more in the hope of borrowing than of con- 
tributing support. At the successive congresses its socialistic 
tendencies became more and more pronounced ; it declared 
its opposition to private property not only in railways but in 
mines and the soil, holding that these should revert to the 
cicxmmiinity. Even the principle of inlicritanoe was saved only 
by a narrow majorit)-. In i 80 q M. Bakunin, the Russian socualist 
or nihilist, with his part)’ joined the assoi iation, and at -once 
asserted his character as the “ apostle of universal destructicjn.” 

The relation of the association to the communal rising at 
Paris in tht* spring of 1871 has been the subject of much dispute. 
It is now agreed that the International as such had no part either 
in originating or conducting it^ some of its Erench members 
joined it, but only on their indi\'idiuil responsibility. Its 
complicity after the e\'ent is equally clear. After the fall of the 
commune the general council of London, Karl Marx included, 
issued a long and trenchant manifesto, approving its action and 
extolling the “ glorious vanquished.” From this point the 
decline and fall of the association is to be dated. The English 
unionists, mlent on more practical concerns at home, never 
took a deep interest in its proceedings ; the German socialists 
were hindered by law from corporate action ; America was too 
remote. But it found its worst enemies amongst its own friends ; 
the views of Marx and his school were tf>o moderate for the 
universally subversive principles of M. Bakunin and the radical 
Swiss federation of the Jura. It came to a rupture at the 
congress of 1872, held at the Hague, when Bakiinm, being 
.outvoted and “ excommunicated ” by the Marx party, formed 
^ rival International, which found its chief support in Spain and 
Italy. Wearied of its European contentions and desirous 
to form a basis of operation in America, the Marx International 
now transferred the seat of its general -GOimcil to New York ; 
but it sundved just long enough to hold another congress at 
Geneva in 1874, and then quietly expired. 

The party of destrncticm styling themselves “ autonomists ” 
had a bloodier history. 'Fhe programme of this party was 
to overturn all existing institutions, with the view to reconstruct- 
ing them on some vague communal basis such as had been tried 
at Paris in 1871. It endeavoured to realize this in the great 
communal risings in southern Spain in 1873, when its adherents 
set up their peculiar form of government at (Barcelona, Seville, 
Cadiz and Cartagena— at the last-mentioned place ailso seizing 
part of the ironclad fleet of Spain. As at Paris, the>^ failed 
in leadership and organization, and were suppressed, though not 
without -difficulty, by thi national troops, 'llfie “ autonomist ” 
lingered on till ^879. The collapse was complete of an association 


which once -extended from Hungary to Francisco, and 
alarmed the minds of men with visions of universal ruin. 

See Villetard, Histoire de V Internationale (Paris, 1871) ; Tfistnt, 
UlnternationaU (Pans, 1871) ; Onslow Yorke, Secret Histwy of dhe 
Inier»iatii0nal (London, 187a); J. Rae, Contemporary Sociithsm ; 
aJso the .articles Marx and Socialism. 

lUTEffflATlONAL LAW, the general term for the law govern- 
ing the relations and intercourse of states with one another. 
The parties in its application are states (see State) and not 
nations, so that the word international ” does not accurately 
limit the scope of the subject. Nor do authors always confine 
themselves to its proper limitation. Thus the rules relating 
to nationality and naturalization, extradition, patents, trade 
marks, &r., which -affect states on the one side and foreign 
persons on the other, ore generally included among the subject- 
matter of International Law. There is a special branch of 
International Law known as Private International Liiw (sec 
iNa^RNATiONAL Law, Private) which deals exclusively with 
the relations of persons belonging to different states, in which 
states as such are not parties. 

The term “ international” was first used By Bentham. His 
explanation of the new term was as follows : — 

“ The word iniiemcCtional , it must be acknowledged,, is anew one ; 
thou-gh, it IS hoped, sufficiently analogous and intelligible. It is 
calculated to exj^css, in a more significant way, the branch of law 
which goes commonly under the name of “ law of nations," an 
appellation so uncharacteristic that, were it not for the force of 
custom, it would seem rather to refer to internal lurisprudence. 
The chancellor d'AgueKHoau lia.s already made, I find, a Bimjlar 
remark , he says that what is commonly called dvoit des ^ens ought 
rather to be termctl dm i t eyitre les gew. There remain then the 
mutual transactions between sovereign.s a.s such, for the subject oi 
that branch of jurisprudence which may be properly and exclusively 
termed international." * 

There has been much contjoventy as to the ajitness of the use 
of the word “law” in this connexion. “International law," 
said the 3rd marquess of Salisbury in a speech on the establish- 
ment of a Court of International Arbitration, “ has no existence 
in the sense in whicli the term ‘ Jaw ’ is usually understood. 
It depends generally upon the prejudices of writers of text-books. 
It can be enforced by no tribunal, and therefore to apply to .it 
the phrase * law ’ is to some extent misleading." - This Ims l>een 
more or less the view not only of most British .statesmen but 
al.so of many practical English jurists. It found one of its most 
emphatic exponents m Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge. “ Strictly 
speaking,” he observed in his judgment on the Franconia case,*’ 
“ international law is an inexact expression, and it is apt to 
mislead, if its inexactness is not kept m mind. Law implies a 
lawgiver and a tribunal capahle of enforcing it and coercing its 
tran.sgre«sors, hut there is no common lawgiver to sovereign sta tes, 
and no tribunal lias the power to bind them Iw decrees or coerce 
them if they transgress. The .law of nations is that collection 
of usages which civilized states have agreed to observe in their 
dealings with one another. Wliat these usages ate, whether a 
particular one has or has not been agreed to, must be matter of 
evidence. Treaties and arts of states are but evidence of the 
agreement of nations, and do not, in England at least, per se 
bind the tribunals. Neither certainly does a consensus of jurists, 
but it is evidence of the agreement of nations on intemational 
-points, and on such points, 'when they arise, the English courts 
give effect as part of English law to such agreement.” 

In opposition to this view may be cited the more recent one 
expressed by Lord Russel] of Killowen, who challenged Lord 
Coleridge’s view as “ based on too narrow a definition of law, 
a definition wliich relies too much on force as the governing idea.” 
“ K,” he added, “ the development of law is historically con- 
sidered it will be found to exclude that body of customary 
law which in early stages of society precedes law. As govern- 
ment becomes more frankly democratic, laws bear less and Jess 
the character of commands imposed by a coercive authority, and 
acquire more and more the character of customary law founded 

1 Introduction to tlie Principles, of Morals and Le^nlaHon 
(Clarendon Press edition of 1879). 

** The Times, July 26, r887. ^ R. v. Keyn, 2, Ex.D. 63. 
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on consent. ... 1 daim that the ^gregate of the ruks to which 
nations have agreed to conform m their oonckict towards one 
another are properly to be designated International Law.”^ 
This recalls Blackstone's definition : The law of nations is a 
system of rules^ dedudble by natural reason^ and established by 
universal consent among the civilized inhabitants of the world; 
in order to decide all disputes, to regulate all ceremonies and 
civilities/ and to ensure the observance of justice and good faith 
in that intercourse which must frequently occur between two or 
more indqjendent states, and the individmls belonging to each.” 
The current English narrower view owes its origin chiefly to the 
influence of John Austin, and the current broader one to that of 
Sir Henry Maine. The increasing popularity of references to 
international arbitration’ (see Arbitration, International), 
the adoption of a large number of special treaties making such 
references compulsory in certain cases, the establishment of and 
increasing recourse to the court for the decision of didiculties 
between states created b}^ The Hague Convention for tiie 
pacific settlement of disputes between States ” of 1899 (see 
Peace), the adoption of fixed rules of law in the international 
conventions in 1899, 1907 and 1909 dealing with many of the 
most controversial questions of international usage, have so 
transformed the subject that if, as Lord Coleridge said, law 
implies a lawgiver and a tribunal capable of enforcing it, these 
conditions are now at any rate partly fufilled. We shall see below 
to what extent it may be necessary to regard power of enforce- 
ment against transgressors as requisite to give international law 
the character of law properly so called. 

Sanciions. — The subject of tlie enforcement of International 
Law, or its “ .sanctions,” has given rise to much controversy. 
The word ” sanction ” is derived from the Lai. sanctio, which in 
turn is derived from sancire, to consecrate. In its original sense 
satuHo moans consecration. From this followed the sense of 
religious obligation. Thus sancire legem is used by Roman 
writers as meaning that obsei*vance was made obligatory, but 
without reference to tJie idea of there being a remedy or penalty 
for non-observance. With the development of an organized 
judicial system the religious or moral obligation was displaced 
by the growth of remedial procedure. Cicero observes of some 
legal restrictions, hoc mn sancilur lige ewili (this is not con- 
secrated by tlie civil law, i.t\ with penalties). A collateral 
sense of the word grew up which meant ratification, as where 
Cicero speaks of sancire acta Caesan’s or of sancire foedus, 

Bentham, who worked out the theory of legal sanctions as 
applied to modern law, describes them as equivalent to pleasures 
and pains derived from four different sources. These are physical, 
political, moral and religious. The first three belong to experi- 
ence in the present life, the fourth to that in the present life or 
hereafter.'* 

Austin’s analysis of this vague subdivision led him to a more 
precise determination of the relationship of sanctions to law, 
viz. that a law properly so called is a command and its sanction 
is the power to enforce obedience to it. Stated briefly, any other 
kind of law according to Austin is not positive law but merely 
called so by analogy. Applying this test to International Law 
he concludes that the law obtaining between nations is not posi- 
tive law ; for every positive law is set by a given sovereign to 
a person or persons in a state of subjection to its author. The 
law obtaining between nations is only law set by general opinion, 

' Address at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., i«96 {Law Quavt&rly Revu)w, 
October 1896). 

“ Commentaries on the Law of England , 4th ed., iv. 60. 

Austin’s view, as set out in the Province of Jurisprudence Deiet- 
mined, is that laws proper, or properly so called, are commands ; 
laws which are not commands are laws impropW or improperly 
so called. A command implies a definite suj^nor in a position to 
enforce the command. Where there is no superior to impose 
obedience there is no law. Rules which “ are imposed among 
nations or sovereigns by opinions current among nations are 
usually styled tlie law of nations or international law. Now, a 
law set or imposed by public opinion is a law improperly so called ” 
(p. 147). For Sir H, Maine's views see below. 

introductiem to the Principles of Morals and Legislation (Oxford, 
i 879)> PP- 24 et seq. 


with dut^ which are only enforced by moral sanctkxQ ; by fear 
on the part of nations, or by fear on the part of -a sovereign, 
of provolcing general hostility, and meurring its probable evib, 
HI case they should violate maxims generally respected^ 

Sir H. Maine’s somewl^t indirect answer to Austin may now 
be taken as the view held at least by British theoretical writers. 

Austin,” he said, ” has shown, thou^ not without some straining 
of language, that the sanction is found everywhere, in positive 
law, civil and crimmaL This is, in fact, the great feat which he 
performed, but some of his disciples seem to me to draw the 
inference from his language that men alwa;>.rB obey rules from 
fear of punishment. As a matter of fact this is quite untrue, 
for the largest number of rules which men obey are obeyed 
unconsciously, from a mere habit of mind. Men do sometimes 
obey rules for fear of the punishment which will be infiicted if 
they arc violated, but, compared with the mass of men in each 
community, this class is but small ; probably it is substantially 
confined to what arc called the criminal classes, and for one man 
who refrains from stealing or murdering because he fears the 
penalty there must be hundreds of thousands who refrain 
without a thought on the subject.” 

The view, however, that a law is not devoid of binding 
character because there is no authority to enforce its observance 
hardly requires justification at the present day. The fact that 
any well-established international usage is observed, and tJiat 
states invariably endeavour to answer any reproach of departing 
from such usage by explanations showing that the incriminated 
act is justified by recognized rules of International Law, is 
evidence of its binding character. As the late Professor Rivicr, 
one of the leading authorities on Roman Law, as well as an 
international jurist of eminence, has expressed it; The Jaw of 
nations is positive law because states wish it to be so. They 
recognize its compulsory^ character and proclaim it. As they 
are their own legislators and make their common laws by express 
or tacit consent, they attest explicitly and implicitly their 
conviction that its principles arc binding upon them, as judicial 
principles, as law. Innumerable public acts, affirmations, de- 
clarations and conventions are there to prove it. On the other 
hand, never in any published official act of the present age, 
verbal or written, has a state dared to declare that it did not 
consider itself bound by the law of nations and its principles.” ^ 
States, as Professor Rivier says, have again and again solemnly 
declared their determination to abide by the principles of 
International Law. Witness the Declaration of Aix-la-Chapelle 
of November 15, i8i8, in which the representatives of five 
powers, Austria, France, Great Britain, Russia and Prussia, 
solemnly stated that “ the sovereigns in forming this august 
union have regarded as its fundamental basis their unchangeable 
re.solution never to depart, either amongst themselves or in their 
relations with other states, from the strictest observance of the 
principles of the law of nations, principles which, in their applica- 
tion to a permanent state of peace, can abne effectively guarantee 
the independence of each government and the stability of the 
general association.” In the negotiations for the Treaty of 
London concerning the Black Sea (March 13, 1871), at which 
seven powers were represented, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Russia and Turkey, a resolution 
on the sanctity of treaties was annexed to the fost protocol, 
stating that the plenipotentiaries recognize that it is an essential 
principle of the law of nations that “ no power can liberate itself 

® Province of Jurisprudence Determined {1861), p. 177 ; Austin 
explains his view more fully at p. 127. 

* International Law, p. 50, 

’’ Droit des gens (1H96), i. 2i. Compare Saviguy ; "A com- 
munity of judicial conscience can be formed among nations 
like that which positive law creates in the bosom of one people. 
The foundations of that intellectual community are constituted 
partly by a community of race, partly and especially by a com- 
munity of religious convictions. Such is tlie basis of the law of 
nations which exists principally among Eurojjeau Christian states, 
but which was not known to the peoples of antiquity. We axe 
entitled to look upon this law as a positive law, although it is an 
incomplete judicial formation" (eine unvoUendete Rechtsbildung), 
System des heutigen romtschen Rechts (1840), i. § 11. 
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from the engagements of a treaty^ nor modify the stipulations 
thereof, unless with the consent of the contracting powers by 
means of an amicable arrangement/’ Even in 1908, when 
Austria-Hungary proceeded to the annexation of Bosnia- 
Hcrzegovina without obtaining the prior assent of the high 
contracting powers, who under the treaty of Berlin of 1878 
had granted her temporary occupation of the annexed 
provinces, the protests of the powers concerned were answered 
by Austria-Hungary declaring that she had done nothing 
contrary to the law of nations or affecting the sanctity of 
treaties, because the powers had given their tacit consent to the 
practical transformation of her temporary into a permanent 
occupation. 

The pLiblic opinion of the civilized world, in fact, plays in 
an ever-increasing degree the part of a sanctioning authority. 
With the growth of international intercourse and international 
interdependence the danger of isolation or of discredit or even 
of “ boycotting ” becomes a matter of increasing importance in 
the conduct of states. The national press and periodical litera- 
ture, with exceptions no doubt, are among the chief factors in 
the development of this public opinion, but it is by no means 
dependent upon them. Personal intercourse among citizens of 
the same country, and between statesmen, politicians and 
citizens of different countries has a still greater effect in the 
creation of the mental attitude of nations towards each other. 
This exposes any departure from recognized usage or any dis- 
regard for international obligations to sucJi reprobation through- 
out the whole world, that, far from taking advantage of the 
absence of any coercive method of enforcing obedience to the 
prinriple.s of international law, states compete with each other 
in asserting their strict fidelity to such principles. And now 
successi^’e diplomatic conferences have codified many of the chief 
branches of international usage, thus diminishing the possible 
cases in which statcr> can take advantage of the uncertainty 
of the law and, by quibbling over its interpretation, escape from 
its obligations. 

Sources and Foundations , — It is usual, following Wheaton's 
classification,^ to enumerate the sources of International Law 
in the following groups ; text-writers of authority as witnesses 
of usage ; treaties of peace, alliance and commerce ; ordinances 
of particular states, prescribing rules for the conduct of their 
commissioned cruisers and prize tribunals ; adjudications of 
international tribunals ; written opinions of official jurists given 
confidentially to their own government ; history of wars, 
negotiations, treaties and other tran.sactions relating to the 
public intercourse of nations. It is in these different classes of 
opinions and precedents that writers have been in the habit of 
searching for those arguments and analogies on which have 
been built up the system and principles called International 
Law. 

Wheaton, it is seen, regarded text-writers as witnesses of the 
usage of nations. He explains hi.s meaning as follows : ‘‘ With- 
out wishing to exaggerate the importance of these writers, or 
to substitute in any case their authority for the principles of 
reason, it may be affirmed that they are generally impartial in 
their judgment. They are witnesses of the sentiments and usages 
of civilized nations, and the weight of their testimony increases 
every time that their authority is invoked by statesmen, and 
ever>^ year that passes without the rules laid down in their works 
being impugned by the avowal of contrary principles.^' This 
distinguished writer's quasi-explanation of tJic sources of Inler- 
nalioni^l Law is extremely vague. He masses together cause and 
effect, private and public opinions, usage and exceptions. 
Professor Oppenheim has endeavoured to give a more scientific 
('Kplanation of the growth and development of International Law, 
and objects to railing sources of International Law what are 
mere factors influencing its growth : — 

“ . . . Custom and treaties/' he observes, " are the two exclusive 
sources of the Law of Nations. When writers on International Law 
frequently enumerate other sources besides custom and treaties 


^ Eleviods, (London, 18^55), pp. 22 et seq 


they confound the term ' source ' with that of ' cause ' ^ by calling 
sources of International Law such factors as influence the gradual 
growth of new rules of International Law without, however, being 
the historical facts out of which these rules receive their legal force. 
Important factors of this kind are : Opinions of famous writers on 
International Law, decisions of prize courts, arbitral awards, instruc- 
tions issued by the difierent states for the guidance of their diplomatic 
and other organs, state papers concerning ioreign politics, certain 
municipal laws, decisions of municipal courts. All these and other 
factors may influence the growth of International Law either by 
creating usages which gradually turn into custom, or by inducing 
the members of the Family of Nations to conclude such treaties as 
stipulate legal rules lor future international conduct. 

“ A factor of the special kind which also influences the growth of 
International Law is the so-called comity {Comitas gentium, Con~ 
venunce ei courtoisie Internationale, Staatengunst) . In their inter- 
course with one another slates do observe not only legally binding 
rules and such rules as have the character ol usages, but also rules 
of politeness, convenience and goodwill. Such rules of international 
conduct are no rules of law, but of comity. The Comity of Nations 
is certainly not a source of International Law, as it is distinctly the 
contrast to the Law of Nations. But there can be no doubt that 
many a rule which formerly was a rule of International Comity only 
IS nowadays a rule of International Law. And it is certainly to be 
expected that this development will go on in future also, and that 
thereby many a rule of present International Comity will in future 
become one of International Law," ^ 

We prefer to regard International Law as deriving the rules 
compo.sing it from practically the same sources as domestic law, 
and to attribute to text-writers more or less the same 
value in its development as in that of the private dentV. 
law of nations. 'I'he same primary rules of conduct are 
appealed to between slates as between individuals, and precedents 
play exactly the same part wherever human actions are concerned. 
In both cases what has been done before commends itself when 
the responsibility of taking steps pledging the future is concerned. 
Statesmen on whom great responsibility impends, on whom the 
conduct of momentous negotiations has devolved, and who will 
have to render an account of their work to the sovereign or 
nation they represent, preserve an argument in their own favoui 
in departing as little as possible from any course taken in previous 
similar circumstances. Precedents, moreover, are arguments 
for acceptance by their adver.saries or counter-negotiators. In 
fact, in diplomacy even more than in matters of domestic' 
government precedents play a dominant pari in the growth 
of usage. These precedents are often in themselves originally 
local u.sages, such as grew up in the intercourse of the Italian 
communities. Italy, in fact, sensed a.s a laboratory 
for early diplomatists and writers. It was in the 
intercourse of these active and ambitious states that 
grew up the very notion of a foreign diplomacy and the 
necessity of rules of conduct in this miniature Europe, with its 
perpetual antagonisms and jealousies, its balance of power, its 
idea of a state distinct from a nation and of a community of 

" It seems to me," says Professor L. Op])enheim, “ that most 
writers confound the conception of ' source ’ with that of ‘ cause,’ 
and through this mistake come to a standpoint from which certain 
factors which influence the growth of International Law appear as 
sources of rules of the Law of Nations. This mistake can be avoided 
by going back to the meaning of the term ' source ’ in general 
Source means a spring or well, and has to be defined as the rising 
Irom the ground of a stream of water ; and, wanting to know whence 
it comes, we follow the stream upwards until we come to the s})ot 
where it rises naturally from the ground. On that .spot, we say, 
is the .source of the stream of water. We know very well that this 
.source is not the cause of the existence of the stream of water. 
‘ Source ’ signifies only the natural rising of water from a certain 
spot of the ground, whatever natural cau.ses there may be for that 
rising If we apply the conception of source in this meaning to the 
term ' source of law ’ the confusion of source with cause cannot arise. 
J ust as wc see streams of water running over the surface of the earth, 
so we see, as it were, streams of rules running over the area of law. 
And if we want to know whence these rules come, we have to follow 
these streams upwards until we come to their beginning. Where 
we find that such rules rise into existence there is the source of them. 
Of course, rules of law do not rise from a spot on the ground as water 
doe.s ; they rise from facts in the historical development of a com- 
munity. Thus a good many rules of law rise every year from the 
Acts of Parliament. Source of Law is therefore the name for an 
historical fact out of which rules of conduct rise into existence and 
legal force" {International Law, I^ndon, 1905, .sec. 15.). 

International Law (London, 1905) sec. 19. 
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states elbowing each other in their daily contact. It was there ,, 
that grew up the institution of passports, the distinction between [ 
armed forces and civilians, international comity, and in fact 
the very notion that states have an interest in the observance 
of law and order among them. In the same way the active 
commercial intercourse in the Mediterranean led, in the common 
interest, to the development of rules of the sea in time of peace, 
and later to others in time of war. 

In the north of Europe, again, out of the active commercial 
intercourse among the Baltic and North Sea communities grew 
rules of the sea in the same common interest. It was 
Thirty Years’ War, with its revolting cruelty. 
War. which brought out the contrast between the more 
humane practice of war as an art in Italy and the mere 
bludgeonry which prevailed in the brutal struggle which disgraced 
the first half of the 17th century. The brutality of the struggle 
turned thinkers' attention to the need of formulating rules for 
the protection in time of war of non-combatants and the innocent 
subjects of absolute sovereigns, the treatment of the sick and 
wounded, the prohibition of wanton pillage and the other horrors 
which shocked the awakening conscience of northern Europe. 
It was the starting-point of the age of text-books. 

The first effective work, the one which was the first to influence 
sovereigns and statesmen, was Grotius’s De jure belli ac pads 
OroHua (I^^ris, 1625), which practically exhausted the theoreti- 
" * cal arguments in favour of the new subject. Nobody 
has in fact since brought to light any new conception of the 
foundations of international law. An exhaustive and masterly 
treatise having been published, no further subsequent treatise 
was necessary to show what all men were beginning to feel. 
He sublimated the feelings of his age, and having arrived at the 
pure substance, the work of proving the need of his subject was 
disposed of for all time. Pufendorf (1632-1697), who, in the 
sequence of effective text-writers, succeeded Grotius, 
endeavoured to base international law on an ethical 
basis accepted by all peoples without necessity for a 
common creed or standard of morals, but it is doubtful, whatever 
may have been the extent to which he stimulated the study of 
jurisprudence, whether he did much in advancing the practical 
development of the law of nations. Ilis book De jure naturae 
et gentium (1672), as its name indicates, based international law 
on what he called the law of nature, a subject which has much 
exercised the minds of jurists searching for an ethical basis for 
existing law. 

The scientific mind of Leibnitz (1646-1716) revolted against 
this theoretical and doctrinaire tendency of Pufendorf and other 
Laibaitx following with feeble tread in the 

* ” giant footsteps of Grotius. He saw that the practice 
of nations wa.s taking a course dictated by the current moral 
standards of civilized society, and that the philosophizing of the 
text -book writers was leading them away from that actual 
practice which they should use as data for their conclusions. 
Natural science, moreo\ er, had taught him the risk of theorizing 
on imperfect data, and while writing a history of Brunswick 
it occurred to him that treaties and diplomatic documents 
generally were the substances and tests of the publicist’s 
laboratory. His eodex ]uris gentium diplomaticus (1693-1700) 
gave a more precise direction to speculations on the subject. 

The next great writer of authority united all the qualities of 
a practical lawyer and jurist. This was Bynkershoek (1673- 
1743).^ He was the first writer on international law 
aboekr public maritime law as a matter 

demanding special treatment and involving a set of 
principles not called into action in territorial warfare. A 
magistrate administering the law in a great commercial country, 
whose interests were on or across the high seas rather than 
within the narrow European limits of Holland, Bynkershoek, like 
Leibnitz, searched for his data in the actual practice of nations 
in their intercourse with one another. He applied his clear 
legally trained mind to deriving principles from practice instead 
of endeavouring to build up a practice on abstract principles. 
It was he who first generalized the different isolated usages 


which had grown up at different spots in northern Europe in 
the interest of maritime defence, and evolved from practice the 
principle that dominion seawards was limited to the extent to 
which it was possible to enforce it (cannon-shot range), a principle 
which not only created the legal institution of territorial waters, 
but has since been imported into other branches of International 
Law, and has indirectly influenced the suppression of fictitious 
blockades and more recently of fictitious occupations of territory. 

A contemporary of Bynkershoek was Christian de Wolff 
(1679-1754), a philosopher, mathematician, theologian, lawyer 
and disciple of Leibnitz. Wolff’s great work on the ^ 
Institutions of the Law of Nature and Nations is a learned woM. 

and accurate treatise drawn from all the well-known 
sources of knowledge, and, just as Grotius based his demonstra- 
tions on the then imperfect knowledge of public events of his 
time, Wolff based his on the more accurate sources of information 
which had grown up under the influence of Leibnitz, and created 
a connected system out of the scattered fragments available. 
But his book was written in Latin at a period when scholarship 
had declined, and its influence was only felt after Vattel (1714- 
1767) wrote his Droit des gens, ou prindpes de la loi naiurelle 
appliquees d la condutle et aux affaires des nations et des souverains 
(1758). His book had all the charm, although Vattel was a 
Neufchatelois, of the French writers of his time, and 
he it wa.s who popularized the study of International 
Law. His book was based chiefly on the work of Wolff, but 
in it he gave what was best amongst his predecessors without 
attempting to add anything original of his own. It became the 
handbook of statesmen and jurists, and has never ceased to be 
quoted by them down to the present day. 

But the opinions of jurists in International Law can have 
little more than the value of criticism and co-ordination. They 
have .seldom served to make law, though they have the weight 
of all statements made by those who have made a special study 
of any branch of law, as to what they had gathered to be 
the existing practice at the time when they wrote, or as to the 
trend which they showed that practice might be taking. Great 
lawyers and writers like those we have mentioned, and such as 
Lord Mansfield, Sir William Scott, Chief- Justice Marshall and 
others, have done the work of classifying facts, deducing con- 
clusions from them and connecting rules with psychological and 
ethical motives, and have thus sent a current of higher intelligence 
through the subject which has raised it to its present meth^ical 
form. Still International Law remained a wide field for con- 
troversy. Authors were agreed on general principles, but when 
these general principles were applied in practice, the shortcomings 
of unwritten usage often caused as much difficulty as that which 
the appeal to principles was intended to overcome. 

What may be called the first enactment of rules of Inter- 
national Law was the Declaration of Paris of 1856, but the great 
work of codification, or rather of reducing into writing 
the rules which had been floating as an unwritten law London 
in the conscience of Europe, was undertaken by the conform 
Hague Conferences, which may be said to be and to 
have created an entirely new factor in the domain of International 
Law. Two of the conventions adopted in 1899 completed work 
which had already been commenced long before, viz. those on 
the usages of war and on the adaptation of the Geneva Con- 
vention to naval war. The third established methods for the 
pacific settlement of international difficulties, including the 
formation of the Hague Court of Arbitration. Recourse to the 
latter was purely optional, but the other two conventions have 
been absorbed into the national law of the ratifying countries, 
and thus have also the domestic sanction stales give to their 
own laws. The work of the Conference of 1907 was of a much 
wider and more exhaustive character than that of 1899. It 
comprised, besides revised conventions on the matters dealt 
with in 1899, Conventions on the following subjects : 
Opening of hostilities ; Position in naval war of eneniy ’s merchant 
ships at beginning of hostilities ; Conversion of merchant vessels 
into warships ; Rights and duties of neutral states in naval 
war ; The laying of automatic submarine contact mines ; The 
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bombardment of undefended places by naval forces ; Treatment 
of fishing vessels, postal correspondence and capture generally 
in maritime war; and Recovery by force of contract debts. 
It also adopted a convention for the creation of an international 
Prize Court of Appeal, which led to the calling of a fresh Con- 
ference on Prize Law. This conference sat in London from 
December 4, iqo8, to E'ebruary 26, 1909, and was confined to 
representatives of the following countries ; Great Britain, 
France, Germany, United States of America, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, J apan, Holland and Spain, sit adapted a series 
of rules on naval warfare relating to Blockade in time of war ; 
Contraband of war; Unneutral service ; Destruction of neutral 
prizes ; lYansfer to neutral flag ; Enemy character ; Convoy ; 
and Resistance to search and Compensation. 

The revolution effected in the relations of states by the Hague 
and London Conferences, however, is not confined to the reduc- 
tion into writing of more or less vague usage.s nor to the elabora- 
tion of details which no usage can possibly determine. Until 
a machinery was provided for the reform of the law it was futile 
to .speculate on the advantages or disadvantages of any rule 
admitted by the majority of civilized nations. The territorial 
waters m. limit, for instance, had its origin in the distance 
seawards of cannon-range in a past period, its almost umversal 
recognition only came long after the range of coast-guns had far 
exceeded this distance. This superannuated rule has now no 
legal basis at all except the so-called “ common consent of 
nations,” a boon no doubt which outweighs any consideration 
of absolute fitness still unrecognized, but of which the learned 
Barbeyrac truly said,^ ” Cc commun cunsentement des pcuples 
quo Ton suppose avoir force de loi e.st une chose qu’on ne 
prouvera jamais.” The institution of the Hiigue Conferences has 
now provided a method of obtaining the consent of nations, not 
only to existing rules, but to their reform and to the introduc- 
tion of new rules. It is now an understanding among the states 
of the world, tliat these conferences shall be held periodically. 
]t is, of course, possible for one great state to hold aloof tuui thus 
wreck the chances of universal agreement, hut even then we 
have the power of the majority as against that of the minority. 

A case actually arose in a recent war between non-signatories of 
the declaration of ]^lris of 1H5O. Neither the United Statc.s nor 
Spain was a party to that declaration, yet neither ventured to 
disregard it. 

The chief source of International Law wdd, theretore, in all 
probability for the future be that ” Parliament of mankind,” 
Itie Hague Conferences. The Hague Court and its adjunct in 
tirrie of war, the proposed International Prize Court of Appeal, 
will form the Judicature applying and construing the enactments 
of the C'onferences acting as a sort of international Legislature. | 

Fundamental Prmeiples. — Underlying the details of both j 
the new International Legislature arid the new Intenmtional | 
Judicature are certain principles which may some day 1 
have to be officially defined, 'I'hese principles have ! 
coaduct. necessarily fluctuated with the standard of morals | 
of each period. With the contemporary development j 
of the public conscience, they are undergoing chanj^s and a 
betterment which it is not desirable to check by yet nailing them 
up as immutable articles of faith. Till quite recently it was usual 
to speak of the common standard of right conduct prevailing 
throughout the Christian world, a standard to which responsibie 
statesmen tried to adjust their direction of the affairs of state. 
The admission of Japan into the councils of the great powers has 
introduced a non-Christian element whose standard of conduct 
was not identical with nor based upon Christian morals. Turkey, 
though admitted in 1856 to Juiropean Cotmcils, remained rather 
the occasion of their deliberations than a deliberuling party. 
Her new position as a constitutional state, with a code of morals 
at any rate in some essentials distinct from that of Christian 
peoples, will add a further new non-Christian element into the 
moral foundations of international conduct. The influence of 
western Europe, however, in both Japan and Turkey, has 
hitherto in all external development been paramount. Japan, 

* Note 8 to GiXjtius, L., ii. c. iii § 5. 


after examining all the existing systems, has even adopted the 
best she found in Western morals, and in her schools inculcates 
Christian etlucs as a subject per se without reference to divine 
revelation or authority. Turkey too has the advantage of possess- 
ing a code of morals which produces so high a standard of right 
conduct in private life that very little in the way of moral lessons 
will have to be learned by the Ottomans from Western civiliza- 
tion. As regards practice, it is unreasonable to expect that the 
high estimate of tlie moral standard of west European civiliza- 
tion, which is cherished by those who profess its principles, 
should be accepted by other peoples with unqualified assent. 
Are not the nations of western Europe still vaguely influenced 
by the instincts of their conquering ancestors, and by the tradi- 
tions of . the good old rule, 

. . . the 8imx)le plan, 

That they should take who have the power 
And they bliould keep who can ” ? 

There is nothing essentiall}^ different between many recent 
wars and militar}" enterprises undertaken by Western nations 
against heathen peoples, and wars and conquering enterprises 
undertaken by the Northmen of a thousand ycar.s ago. In his 
Northern Antiquities Mallet - describes the primitive feeling of 
the Northmen in the following passages : — 

” The rules of justice, far fiom checking their prejudices, had been 
tbemsch'os warped and adapted to their hiss. U is no cxaggcraiion 
to say that all the 'I'mitonic nations entertained oi>inions on this 
subject quite opposite to the theory of our times. They looked upon 
war as a real act of justice, and esteemed it au incuiitesiable title 
over the weak, a visible mark that God had intended to subject them 
to Uie strong. They had no doubt but the intentions of this divinity 
had been to establish the same dependence among men which there 
is among animals, and setting out from the principle of the inequality 
of men, as our modern civilians do, from that of theii- equality, tlicy 
inferred thence that the weak had no right to what they cxjuld not 
dcR'iid. lliis maxim which jormed the basis of the law of Nations 
among the ancient inhabitants of Europe being dictated by their 
most darling passion, we cannot wonder that they should so steadily 
act up to it in practice. And, which alter all is worst, to act and 
think as they did, or, like the moderns, with better jirinciples, to 
act as ill ? As to the ancient nations, wc attribute nothing to them 
here but what is justified to them by a thousand facts. They 
adopted the above maxim m all its rigour and gave the name of 
Divine Judgment not only to tlie Judiciary Combat, V>iil to conflicts 
and battles of all sorts : \’ietory being in their ojiinion the only 
certain mark by which Providence enables us to distinguish tliose 
which it has appointed to command others ” 

The very notion of the "right of conquest,” and that the 
victorious arc entitled to an indemnity without reference to any 
question of right and wrong or of justice and injustice, 
shows that there are pnnc'iples in ac'tual practice which 
lie outside and have no analogy in the principles of state P 
private law. In the partition of Africa native states 
have been treated as non-existent e.xcept as local bodies. They 
liavc been annexed to European states without reference to 
their will or consent. Treaties have indeed been made with them, 
but they have ratlier been regarded as evidence of prior occupa- 
tion than as involving any question of native right. The test 
in the distinction between civilized and uncivilized states which 
is regarded as warranting exclusion from enjoyment of the 
right to consideration as independent states, and admission to 
the community of the civilized world, is in practice the possession 
of a regular government sufficient to ensure to Europeans who 
settle among them safety of life and property. Every country, 
in principle, possessing such a government has priina facie the 
rank of a state and is entitled to treatment as a civilized com- 
munity . Treaties made with it for the purpose of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction are intended merely to take into account a difference 
of judicial institutions but are not supposed to detract otherwise 
from the posses.sion of such equality and independence. This 
principle has no analogy m private morals, and has been, slight 
as it is, more honoured in the breach than the observance. If 
indifference to native right has provoked reaction, it has been 
on the part rather of philanthropists than of statesmen. Their 
movement for the protection of African aborigines has, however, 
* Bishop Percy’s translation (1847), p- 
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resulted in at least one great international charter for the pre? 
vention of the further degradation of African aborigines, viz. the 
General Act of Brussels of 1885. A vigorous outcry has also 
been raised against the methods of the government of the Congo 
State. But the agitation ought not to be confined to this part 
of Central Africa. Other governments are also in fault. In fact, 
the contact of the European with Central Africa has, throughout, 
with few exceptions, been one of barbarous practice quite mcon- 
sistent with the principles which Christian missionaries have been 
sent to teach the African native. 

In the case of European enterprise in Asia, the “ good old 
rule ” has had still less justification. The action taken for the 
repression of the Boxer movement in China, like previous Euro- 
pean incursions, had no essential characteristic distinguishing 
it from the expeditions of the Nortlunen described by Mallet 
in the above -quoted passage. The Japanese took part in the 
“ Boxer expedition, and the example of respect for native 
right and of orderly self-restraint they set has been universally 
acknowledged. But the lesson is one of greater significance than 
one of comparative ethics. The rise of the power of Japan and 
her obvious determination to constitute herself the champion of 
the races of eastern Asia has widened the scope of International 
Law, and wc may now regard China as henceforth under the 
protection of the same principles as European states. 

The three chief principles of inter-state intercourse, those, in 
fact, on which International Law is based are : — 

1. Recognition of each other’s existence and integrity as 

states. 

2. Recognition of each other’s independence. 

3. Recognition of equality, one with another, of all 

independent states. 


As regards the first of these principles see State, From the 
principle of ind(‘jjendcnce it follows tltat every state has a right 
to change its form of government and to enjoy the 
free exercise of its internal energies. This is subject 
S/pil'ii. ^idy to the limitation that in the exercise of this 
right other states or their subjects shall not be 
molested or otherwise suffer. The equality of all independent 
states entitles them to respect by other states of all the forms 
of ceremonial and to the same treatment by others, where their 
interests are identical, whether they are strong or weak. This 
principle has often been violated, but it is, nevertheless, 
acknowledged wherever possible, as in diplomatic conferences 
relating to all matters of an economic, hygienic, industrial 
or social character. Even at the Conference of Algcciras, 
though the powers immediately concerned from a political 
point of view were only Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Spain, the following were also represented as having economic 
interests in Morocco, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, Belgium, 
Holland, Portugal and Sweden. 

Ships on the high sea being regarded as detached portions of 
the national territory, there is also the derived principle of the 
freedom of the high sea, of the independence and equality 
upon it of the ships of all nations, subject only to due 
respect being paid to the independence and equality of 
all others and to such conventional restrictions as states may 
impose upon themselves (see Territorial Waters). This 
principle is re-enunciated in the preamble to the Convention of 
1907 on the laying of automatic submarine contact mines (see 
Peace Conferences). 

The Hague Conventions are based on these principles, to 
which there is a tendency to add another, viz. the right to 
arbitration in certain cases. This principle is set out 
^ tentatively, it is true, but it is Ixjing 
Hoa* completed by separate treaties of compulsory arbitra- 
tion in connexion with the cases referred to. It is 
enunciated in the following article of the Convention of 1907 for 
the pacific settlement of International disputes : — 


" In questions of a legal nature, and especially in tlie interpretation 
or applKsatiott of International Conventions, arbitration is recognized 
by the contracting powers as the most elective, and, at the same 
time, the most equitable means of arranging disputes which 


diplomacy has failed to settle. Consequently, it is desirable that, 
in disputes regarding the above-mentioned questions, the contractiiig 
powers shoula, If need be, have recourse to arbitration, in so far as 
circumstances permit (Art. 28). 

The principle of arbitration has also been adopted in reference 
to the recovery of contract debts under the following article of 
the “ (invention respecting the limitation of the employment 
of force for the recovery ol contract debts ” : — 

The contracting powers agree not to have recourse to armed 
force for the recovery of contract debts claimed from the government 
of one country by the government of another country as being due 
to its subjects or citizens. This undertaking is, however, not applic- 
able when the debtor state refuses or neglects to reply to an offer 
of arbitration, or, after accepting the offer, renders the settlement 
of the Compromis impossible, or, after the arbitration, fails to comply 
with tlie award " (Art. 1). 

The codification of International Law itself, begun at the 
Hague and London Conferences, is an admission of the binding 
character of the primary principles set out above. 

One of the chief tendencies of contemporary reform is also to 
restrict the effect of fictions and reduce rights to the limits of 
their practical application. Between two alternatives, 
the one to assort rights which cannot possibly be Uonof 
maintained by force such as claims to dominion over 
portions of the high sea (see High Ska, Territorial 
Waters), “ paper blockades ” (see Blockade) and fictitious 
occupations of territory (see Occupation), and the other to 
require actual physical assertion, a medium course is growing up, 
viz. tliat of recognizing potential assertion, tliat is assertion 
limited to physical possibilities.^ With the aid of the Institute 
of International Law, the Interna cional Law Association and 
other reforming agencies (see Peace), expert opinion in these 
matters is becoming homogeneou.s thioughout the civilized 
world, and the ground is being prepared for a clearer understand- 
ing of these fundamental principles by the statesmen and state 
officials w’ho have to apply them in practice. 
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1 We have seen thi.s in the progress made in the three instances 
given above at the Coiwrcss of Pari.s (1856), the Conference of Berlin 
(1878) and the Hague Conference of 1907. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW (PRIVATE). There is in every 
territory the law of the land, or territorial law, by which the 
courts decide all cases that include no circumstances connected 
with any foreign territory. Often, however, such a circumstance 
suggests the question whether jusUce does not require that the 
law of some other territory shall be applied. Thus the Gretna 
Green marriages, by which English minors escaped the necessity 
of banns or the consent of parents or guardians, suggested the 
question, which was answered in the affirmative, whether even 
in England their validity ought not to be tried by the law of 
Scotland, where they were celebrated. Often, again, the question 
is suggested whether justice does not require that the courts 
of law should allow some effect to foreign legal proceedings, 
such as a judgment obtained or litigation pending abroad. 
Such questions as these are answered by private international 
law, which, since both laws and legal proceedings are emanations 
of public authority, may be defined as the department of legal 
science which is concerned with the effect to be given in the 
courts of law of any territory to the public authority of another 
territory. The extradition of criminals is also an effect given 
to foreign public authority, but rather by the government which 
surrenders the criminal (see Extradition) than by the courts 
of law, whose only function is to check the surrender so far as 
the domestic legislation allows them to do so. If private inter- 
national law were defined as the effect to be given by any mode 
in one territory to the public authority of another, extradition 
would be included in it, as is often done ; but since the principles 
governing extradition have little to do with those applicable 
to the other cases, it seems best to treat it as a separate depart- 
ment of law, as is generally done in England. 

Comity of Nations. — In the 17th century the Dutch jurists 
Paul and John Voet and Huber brought forward a view which 
has since been largely adopted in England and the United 
States, namely, that the effect given by courts of law to foreign 
public authority is only due to the comity of nations, but for 
which every possible question before them would have to be 
decided by the law of the land. Comity, in that phrase, may 
only be intended to express the truth that foreign public authority 
has no inherent effect, without denying that the effect which 
domestic public authority allows to it is dictated by justice. 
But the limitations implied in the popular meaning of comity have 
sometimes been made the ground for deciding questions of 
private international law in the manner supposed to be most 
for the interest of litigants belonging to the territory ; the 
phrase is consequently reprobated by most European continental 
writers, and had better be dropped. The justice on which 
private international law is founded acknowledges no interest 
but the general one of intercourse between persons sharing a 
common civilization in different countries. This interest, as 
manifesting itself in the domain of law, it seeks to satisfy, and 
it IS therefore a true legal justice, rightly classed under law, droit, 
rechi, diritto, derecho and other corresponding terms. 

Of the two words which, together with law, make up the title 
of our subject, private is justified by the fact that its application 
is between litigants in courts of law, and not between governments 
except so far as they may be such litigants. International 
(although intef'territorial would be better) is justified by the 
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facts that public authority, which may he internationally foreign, 
has tf) be considered, and that governments display a great 
interest in the question by concluding treaties about it, and 
occasionally even by suspending diplomatic relations when a 
oourt of one country has applied to the subjects of another a 
rule which the government of the latter deems unjust. But 
those who tliink that the primary divi.sion of law should be into 
public and private, and not into international (or interterritorial) 
and territorial, object to the order in which the three words of 
the name are usually placed, and call the subject “ international 
private law, ’ 

Conflict of Laivs . — This is another name for our subject, 
and indecfl an older one than “ private international law,” 
besides lieing still much used. But although laws may differ, 
they cannot properly l)e .said to conflict, unless each can 
lay a just claim to application in the same circumstances. 
Now this docs not happen. The justice which points out that in 
certain cases effect ought to be gi\'en in one territory to the 
laws or legal proceedings of another really traces the limits 
of laws and legal proceedings in space ; and the tracing of limits 
is rather the prevention oi conflict than its solution. Savigny 
has well pointed out that our subject is analogous to the deter- 
mination of the limits of laws in time, which has to be made 
when the just up[)Iication of a new enactment is to be distin- 
guished from the cx post facto application which cannot justly be 
allowed it. The truth which is aimed at in the phrase “ conflict 
of laws ” is that the main problem of our subject is the selection 
of a law for each given case ; but different laws are candidates 
for selection, not from anything in them as laws, but from 
differing opinions about the justice of the case. From this 
selection, again, will be seen the contrast between private inter- 
national law and attempts at the assimilation of the laws of 
different countries. To a great extent such assimilation is desir- 
able, especially in mercantile law, but it must always be limited by 
different views of social order and differences in national habits 
of thought aiid action. So far as it is realized, prh'ate inter- 
national law comes to an end with the occa.sion for selection. 

TerrUory.— This word, as entering into the definition of 
private international law, does not imply a separate state, 
whether sovereign or semi-sovereign ; it includes every geo- 
graphical area ha\'ing a separate legal system, England and Scot- 
land, iis well as France or Germany . 'I’he case of the Gretna Green 
marriages illustrates the necessity of rules of private international 
law between all such, as well as, between areas internationally 
foreign to one another ; and indeed the rules are so applied, 
and in liie language of our subject, the area of every separate 
legal system is foreign to ever)' other such area. Only where a 
rule contemplates a person as attached more or less permanently 
to a particular territory, tlie tic which so attache.s him to it may 
be either nationality or domicile if the territory is a separate 
state, as France ; but it can only be domicile if the territory is 
combined with others in one state. Nothing but domicile can 
distinguish British subjects as belonging to England, Scotland 
or Jamaica, or citizens of the United States as belonging to 
New York or Pennsylvania. 

Legal rules must liave relation to the physical and mental 
characters, and the consequent habits of action, of the populations 
for which they are intended ; they would not satisfy legal justice 
if they endangered social order as understood and desired by 
those populations, or if they failed to give due effect to the 
expectations of parties. This must be true for the rules of 
private international law as well as for those of any territorial 
law, and it leads us to ask whether the differences which preclude 
the universiil identity of the latter must not also preclude the 
existence of tlie former. The answer is : (i) That where circum- 
.stances connected with different territories are concerned, wise 
rules for the selection of a law will generally give better effect 
to the expectations of the parties than an exclusive adherence 
to the territorial law of the court ; (2) That tlie circumstances 
in which a foreign law is held to apply are exceptional as compared 
with those in which the domestic law aj^lies, and naturally 
OQcur oftenest among the persons and in the affairs having most 


of a cosmopolitan character, so that the moral shock of applying 
to them a law founded on a foreign social order is greatly attenu- 
(3) That throughout Christendom (to which Japan has 
now been added for legal purposes) there does exist, though 
not an identity, yet a considerable similarity in views of social 
order and prevalent habits of thought and action. Within the 
same geographical limits there also exists another requisite for 
the working of a system of private international law, namely, a 
mutual confidence between countries in the enlightenment and 
purity of their respective judicatures, to whose proceedings the 
respect enjoined by the rules of our subject is to be mutually 
given. 

Even within the geographical limits just mentioned there are 
certain differences on point s of social order, especially on marriage 
or divorce, which have hitherto prevented a complete agreement 
being attained in the rules of private international law. But no 
attempt has ever been made to establish any system of tlie kind 
as between Christian communities and Mahommedan or other 
polygamous ones, or between countries enjoying a Christian 
standard of civilization and those, of which China may be taken 
ixs an example, which, whether polygamous or not, do not inspire 
the neccs.sary confidence in their judicatures. In Turkey and 
other Eastern countries (in which designation Japan is no longer 
included for purposes of law) Chri.stians are placed by treaty 
under the juri.sdiclion in civil matters of their respective consuls. 
When in the courts of Chri.stian countries Ka.stern per.son.s 
or circumstances connected with Eastern law.s have to be dealt 
witli, the peculiar institutions of those countries are not enforced ; 
and while in other re.spccts the judges may be assisted by some 
of the rules of private international law, especially .such as have 
for their object to carry into effect the reasonable intentions of 
parties, yet those rules are not applied as parts of an authoritative 
system. 

Rules for the selection of the territorial law to be applied in 
the different classes of cases, or for the recognition of foreign 
legal proceedings, have sometimes been made the subject of 
international treaties, and have often been enacted by territorial 
Irgislatures. England possesses a few such enactments, iis in the 
Bills of Exchange Act 1882, and many other countries possess 
them to a much larger extent in their codes. Wliere such enact- 
ments exist, or where treaty stipulations have been entered into, 
and the territorial law makes such stipulations binding on the 
judges, the courts of law must obey and apply them as they 
must obey and apply any other part of the law of the land. If, 
as in England, judicial precedents are held to be binding, 
so tliat the law of the land consists in part of judge-made law, 
a similar result is produced ; an English court mu.st follow 
English precedents on the application of foreign law or the 
refusal to apply it, to the same extent to which it would be bound 
to follow them on any other point. So far as our matter remains 
open for a judge, he lias, to assist him towards a just decision, 
the treaties, written laws and judicial precedents of other 
countries as examples, and a va.st literature whicli has grown 
up in all Cliristian countries. That this apparatus is far from 
having furnished com?ordant results is due, not only to the 
divergences on points of .social order referred to, but also to the 
different bases of the legal systems with which the respective 
governments and writers have been familiar. The legal systems 
of different countries have been founded on Roman law, feudal 
law, English common law and still other bases. The arguments 
of lawyers are affected by the prepossessions thence arising, and 
they have consequently failed to arrive hy their unaided efforts 
at so much agreement on the rules of private inteimtional law 
as would have been compatible with the conditions and modes 
of life and action surrounding them. But the general accept- 
ance of a complete body of rules on private international 
law is a goal which for other countries than England is well 
within sight by the road of international treaties concluded 
under the joint direction of professional and non-professional 
minds. 

The moat remaricable steps taken in or towards the conclusion 
of such treaties are those initiated^ to its high credit, by the 
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government of the Netherlands, That govenwnent first moved 
in the matter in 1874, and has succeeded in assembling at the' 
Hague the official representatives of nearly all European powers 
in conferences held in 1893, 1894, 1900 and 1904. At these 
conferences rules on many branches of private international law 
were agreed on for submission to the respective governments, 
which has led to conventions, one of the 14th of November 1896, 
three of the 12th of June 1902, and four of the 19th of July 1905, 
regulating the selection of the laws for determining the validity 
of marriage and of contracts made on the occasion of marriage, 
their effects on property and on the status of the wife and 
children, divorce and judicial separation, the guardiansliip of 
minors and of interdicted persons, the validity of testamentary 
dispositions and the rules of intestate succession, and many points 
of judicial procedure. Tliese conventions may be found at length 
in the Revue de droit international et de legislation eomparee, 
t. 28, pp. 574-579 ; 2* s^rie, t. 4, pp. 485-500 ; and 2® s6rie, t. 7, 
pp. 646-678. A draft relating to bankruptcy was also prepared 
at the conference of 1904, but was intended to serve, not as a 
general convention, but as the base of separate conventions to 
be concluded between particular states. The extent to which 
the continent has become united with regard to private inter- 
national law appears from the fact that France, Germany, Itaty, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Rumania and Sweden are parties 
to all the conventions — that Luxemburg, Russia and Spain are 
partic.s to those relating to judicial procedure — -and that all the 
ten except Russia, but with the addition of Austria, Belgium 
and Switzerland, are parties to tho.se on the validity of marriage, 
divorce and judicial separation, and the guardianship of minors ; 
while all remain open to adhesion by other powers. It is much 
to be regi-etted that the British government has declined all 
invitations to take part in this great international work. 'J’he 
fact must in part be ascribed to the hindrance which the differ- 
ence between the English common law and the Roman law 
places, even for lawyers, in the way of joint action with the con- 
tinent, and in part to the necessity that the rules laid down in 
any convention should l>e enacted for the United Kingdom by 
parliament, the leaders of which belonging to either party take 
no interest in any such matters. 

Next in importance among combined official efforts should be 
mentioned the congress of seven South American states at Monte- 
video in 1888-1889, which on many branches of private inter- 
national law drew up niles intended for adoption by treaty on 
that continent. 

Nationality : Domicile . — Coming now to the particular rules 
of private international law which are received in England, or 
have been most widely received elsewhere, the most obvious 
('ases which present themselves for admitting foreign circum- 
stances to influence the decision of a judge are those in which 
rights are so connected with the person of an individual that the 
justice of deciding on them by a law having relation to his person 
.speaks almost for itself. Hence arises the notion of a pers^al 
law, whidi must be that either of the person’s political nation- 
ality or of his domicile, the.se being the only circumstances that 
for the time being are fixed for the individual, irrespectively of 
the spot where he may happen to be, and of the transatction in 
which he may happen to engage. We have seen in the article 
on Domicile what is the legal meaining of that term, how its 
existence is ascertained, that in and long after the middle ages 
it was the uaual criterion of the personal law, and that in modem 
times political nationality has largely replaced it as such criterion 
on the continent of Europe. Thus as well by the conventions 
mentioned as by the codes of many states — France, Italy and 
Germany among the number — the capacity and status persons 
is now governed by the law of their political nationaility. In 
Latin America the criterion of the pcr.sonal law is still generally 
held to be domicile, which is among the reasons why the South ] 
American states prefer to pursue the codification of private 
international law independently of European conferences and 
conventions. 

The English courts were slow to recognize a personal law at 
all, and as late as Lord Eldon’s time they held that the own- 
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potency of a person to conteact depended on the law of the place 
where the contract was made. Their decisions have since come 
into line with the continental decisions so far as to rnakp capacity 
and status depend on a personal law, but not so far as to ms^e 
nationality its criterion. Hence in ^gland, and in a minority 
of European continental countries, of which Denmark is an 
example, the capacity of a party to enter into a contract, whether 
it be disputed on tlie ground of his age, or, in the case of the 
contract of marriage, on the ground of his consanguinity or 
affinity with the other party, will be decided by the law of his 
domicile. Guardians, curators and committees of foreign minors 
or lunatics, deriving their authority from the law or jurisdiction 
of the latter's domicile or nationality, can sue and give receipts 
for their personal property. A court will not decree the divorce 
of persons not domiciled within its jurisdiction, and it will 
recognize foreign divorces if, and only if, they liave been decreed 
by a jurisdiction to which the parties were subject by domicile 
or nationality. And the legitimation of a child by the subsequent 
marriage of its parents will be held to depend on the law of its 
father’s domicile or nationality. But the reference to the place 
of contract, carried to North America with the rest of the English 
jurisprudence of that date, still maintains in the courts of the 
United States a struggle with the doctrine of personal law as 
governing capacity and status. 

Here must be noticed a difficulty which arises about the 
application of any foreign law to the capacity for contracting. 
It will be understood by the German provision intended to meet 
it, namely, that “ if a foreigner enters in Germany into a trans- 
action for which he is incapable or has only a restricted capacity, 
he is to be treated for that transaction as being so far capable 
as he would be by the German legislation. This, however, 
does not apply to transactioas with regard to rights of family 
or of succession, or to those disposing of foreign immovable 
property ” (.\rt. 7 of the statute enacting the code). In a spirit 
similar to that which dictated the German enactment, the French 
courts have not generally allowed a Frenchman to suffer from 
the incapacity, by his personal law, of a foreigner who contracts 
in France, when the foreigner would have been capable by French 
law, and the Frenchman was in good faith and without great 
imprudence ignorant of his incapacity. Lately a disposition 
has been shown to limit this protection of nationals to the case 
in which the foreigner has been guilty of fraud. English courts 
usually hold themselves to be more stringently bound by rules, 
whether those enacted by parliament or those adopted for 
themselves , and if they should continue to profess the doctrine 
that capacity depends on the law of the domicile, it is not prob- 
able that they will deem themselves entitled to make exceptions 
for the protection of persons contracting in England with 
foreigners not enjoying such capacity. The point furnishes an 
illustration of the fact that to deal satisfactorily with so complex 
a subject as private international law requires the assistance of 
the legislature, which again cannot be given with full utility 
unless uniform provisions, to be enacted in different countries,, 
arc settled by international convention. 

Another ground for the application of a personal law is 
furnished by the cases in which masses of property and rights 
have to be dealt with collectively, by reason of their being 
grouped around persons. The principd instances of that kind 
are when it is necessary to determine the validity and operation 
of a marriage settlement or contract, or the effect of marriage 
on the property of the husband and wife m the absence of any 
express settlement or contract, and when property passes on 
death, either by a will or by intestate succession. 

These matters, at least when the property concerned is movable, 
are generally referred to the personal law of the husb^d at the 
time ot the marriage, or to that of the deceased respectively ; but 
about them, besides the question between domicile and nationality, 
there arises the question whether immovable property is to be 
incltided in the mass governed by the personal law, or » to follow 
the tifrritorial law of its ovm situation (lex situs). Here we touch 
the distinctiem between real and jmsonal statutes which arose in the 
middle ages, when the local legislation of the free cities was con- 
trasted, under the name of statutes, with the general Roman law. 
That distinction did not bear the same chaitacter at all timee, but 
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in the i6th century, under d'Argentre, it acquired its most developed I 
fonn, absorbing all laws into one or other of the two classes, and I 
giN’ing a vast extension to the real class, for which was claimed 1 
exclusive application to immovables situate in the territory of the j 
law. In accordance with this system, the highly feudal character | 
of which was very sympathetic to English jurisprudence, English I 
jiractice has refused to include English mimovables in the mass to ! 
ne dealt with as a unit on marriage or death. But it refers the 
validity and operation ol a marriage settlement, at least as to ! 
movables, and the effect of marriage, in the absence of express ; 
contract, on the movable property of the husband and wife, to the 
law of the husband 's domicile at the time of the marriage, called the 
matrimonial domicile. And with regard to the succession to mov- 
ables on death, it adopts the principle of massing them irrespectively 
of their situation, so far as is permitted by the peculiar system under 
w'hich the property in movables situate in England does not pass 
directly to the legatees or next of km, but to the executors or 
administrators, who are charged with the duty of paying the debts 
of the deceased and distributing the beneficial suiqilus. The validity 
of a will of movables, otherwise than in respect of form (about which 
more hereafter), and the rights, whether under a will or under an 
intestacy, in the beneficial surplus arising from them, are determined 
in England by the law of the testator's last domicile. On the points 
glanced at in this paragraph the decisions in the United States | 
generally agree with those in England, only allowing the pecuniary | 
relations of a married couple, in the absence of express contract, to | 
be varied by a change of domicile, notwithstanding that such change i 
is in the husband’s exclusive power, instead of mamtammg them as | 
fixed by the matrimonial domicile On the continent of Europe i 
partisans of a variation after the marriage are scarcely to be found ; I 
but as between the nationality and the domicile of the husband or 
of the deceased, and on the question whether the mass to be governed j 
cither by nationality or domicile, on marriage or on death, include.s ! 
immovables situate under a different law, the division of opinion, { 
legislation and practice is considerable and intricate. j 

Lex situs, lex loci actus, lex loci contractus, lex fori. — The law i 
of the territor)^ in which they are situate (lex situs) is generally ! 
applied to the property in particular things, whether movable | 
or immovable, so far as they are not included in any mass grouped ! 
round a person ; in England, therefore, always to immovables, j 
In drawing up documents and conducting ceremonies public 
fimctionaries must necessarily follow the law from which they 
derive their authority, wherefore the law of the place where any 
jniblic document is entered into, or any public ceremony per- 
formed (lex loci actus), is the only one that can he followed in its 
external form. This maxim applies to the forms of notarial 
acts, and to that of marriage celebrated with the official con- 
currence of clergymen, registrars and so forth. And since 
documents and ceremonies entered into without official con- 
currence are rarer on the continent of Europe than in England, 
the inevitableness of the form of the lex actus, when such con- 
currence is had, has generally led to that form being also held 
sufficient whenever the affair comes to be inquired into later. 
Nor in England has the sufficienc)' of the form of the lex loci actus 
f<jr the celebration of marriage ever been doubted, but a will 
made by a notarial act in accordance with that law was not 
admitted. Disregarding the distinction between external form 
and internal validity and operation, a will of English land could 
not take effect unless made in English form (that is, since the 
Wills Act of 1837, with two witnesses), and a will of personal 
estate could not be admitted in England to probate unless made 
in the form of the law of the testator’s last domicile. But now, 
by Lord Kingsdown’s Act, passed in 1861, there are given for 
wills of personal property made by British subjects, besides the 
form of their last domicile, three alternative forms, namely, the 
form of the place of making the will, that of the testator’s domicile 
at the time when it was made, and that of the part of the British 
dominions where he had his domicile of origin — only the first 
of the three, however, being offered when the will is made in 
the United Kingdom ; and no will i.s to be revoked or invalidated 
by a change of the testator’s domicile after making it. 

The law of the place of contract, lex loci contractus, i.s distinguished 
into that of the place where the contract is entered into, lex loci 
contractus celebratt, and that of the place where it is to be per- 
formed, which, from the particular case in winch the performance 
consists only in a payment, is called lex loci solutionis. To the hrst 
of these is generally referred the formal validity of a contract, so far I 
as entered into without the intervention of a functionary, and j 
therefore not covered by the pnnciple of the lex loci actus, and .so far j 
aisc) as the performance is not tied to any particular jilacc. For j 


example, the form for contracting marriage, whether with official 
intervention as in England, or by private and even oral contract as 
in Scotland, depends, both as to necessity and as to sufficiency, on 
the law of the place of contracting it. But as to the internal validity, 
interpretation and operation of a contract, there has been and still 
remains much difference of opinion between the laws of the place of 
contracting and of tliat of stipulated performance ; the former being 
supported, among other grounds, on some texts of Roman law w^hich 
Savigny has shown to have been misunderstood, while the latter 
agrees much oftener with the intention of the parties. The English 
decisions do not adhere closely to either of those laws, but while 
repealing much of the traditional language about the lex loci con- 
tractus, they aim at doing substantial justice by referring a contract 
to that place with which its matter has the closest connexion, or 
which the intention of the parties points out. 

In matters of legal procedure every court follows its own practice 
exclusively {lex fori), as, for instance, whether the remeciy on a 
contract shall be damages or specific performance, and whether a 
judgment may be executed against the person or only against the 
proju'rty of a party. A point much disputed under this head is 
whether the time of limitation of actions shall, as held in the United 
Kingdom, be decided by the lex fort, as an incident to the procedure, 
or by the lex loci contractus in one of its varieties, as an essential 
modality of the obligation. 

Renvoi. — We will now suppose that the rules of private 
international law, as practised in any countr}^ (A), refer a case 
arising in its courts to the law of another country (B), as being 
that of the domicile or nationality of a person, and that those 
rules as practised in (B) in turn refer (renvoient) the same case 
to the law of (A), as being that of the nationality or domicile 
or perhaps of the locus actus : what are the courts of (A) to 
decide ? This question, which involves nothing less than that of 
the meaning in which the reference to a law is to be understood 
in our subject, has during recent years excited great discussion 
both among the jurists and in the courts of all nations. It is 
answered by the English courts to the effect that (B) by its 
reference back (renvoi) has disclaimed the control of the case, 
which must therefore be decided without regard to (B)’s par- 
ticular laws. See In re Trujort, 36 Ch. D. 600, and In re Johnson, 
1903, I Ch. 821. This principle practically gives efficacy to the 
I renvot, and coincides with the express provisions both of the 
; above-mentioned convention of the 12th of June 1902, Art. i, 

I as to the right of contracting marriage, and of the statute enacting 
I the German code, Art. 27, as to capacity generally. The English 
I law agrees in opinion, and is supported by a numerical pre- 
i ponderance of the judicial precedents in l^Yance and Belgium ; 

I but it must be admitted that a numerical preponderance of the 
j jurists who have declared themselves hold that the courts of (A) 

I ought to apply the particular laws of (B). 

Public Order. — It must not be supposed that the law of the 
I land, the proper territorial law of the court which has to deal 
j with a case in which foreign circumstances arise, always gives 
: way to the foreign law pointed out by the general maxims which 
j even that particular court accepts. All rules for the application 
I of foreign laws are subject to an exception commonly called that 
i of public order, i.e. where such application would interfere with 
essential principles of morality or policy received in the territory. 
I'his reservation is usually made in general terms where legisla- 
tion on private international law is attempted, as in Article 6 
of the Code Napoleon, and preliminary Article 12 of the Italian 
code ; but the courts have to administer it, as they have also 
I in England and other countries where it rests only on judicial 
! practice, and the greater or less extent given to it is one of the 
causes of the uncertainty and want of uniformity in our subject. 
One example often quoted is the refusal of the courts in all 
Christian countries to give effect to polygamous marriage, but 
this case goes deeper still, for none of the countries in which 
polygamous marriage exists is allowed to enter at all into the 
communion of private international law. All, so far as Great 
Britain has settled legal relations with them, are among those 
in which British subjects live under consular protection and 
jurisdiction, or (in Egypt) under that of the Mixed Courts. A 
better instance is afforded by the refusal of courts, normally 
within the pale of European legal communion, to recognize 
divorce as dissolving a marriage, notwithstanding that it has 
been decreed under the personal law. As another instance, 
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there can be little doubt that an incapacity to marry imposed 
by the personal law in virtue of religious vows or orders would " 
be disregarded by the English courts in the case of a person- 
marrying in England. Again, it is established in England that 
damages cannot be recovered for a tort unless the act complained 
of was a wrong both by the law of the country where it was done 
and by the law of England ; and Article 12 of the statute 
enacting the German code is in accordance with that doctrine. 
Now the law of the country where the act is done would naturally 
give the standard for measuring its legal consequences, and it 
seems to be due to the connexion which laws qualifying acts as 
wrongs have with public order that respect for that law is 
tempered by respect for the law of the countries in which it is 
invoked ; but Article 8 of the Belgian code refers the liability 
for torts to the former law without any restriction. 

Foreign Judgments , — In the rules which have passed before 
us in the foregoing general review it is easy to perceive a leading 
motive — that of securing, so far as public order allows, the cer- 
tainty and stability both of personal and of business relations in 
the international or interterritorial intercourse which has always 
accompanied civilization, but is now especially frequent and 
extensive. It has been attempted to erect this motive into a 
guiding principle of law, laying down that rights once accrued 
in any territory, or sometimes, it is said, by virtue of any terri- 
torial law, are to be recognized and enforced, subject to the 
requirements of public order, in any other territory in which 
they may be invoked before a court of justice. From this, 
wliich may be called the principle of the acceptance of foreign 
rights, it is claimed that the rules of private international law 
are to be deduced, and that by their consonance with it any 
such rules are to be tested when proposed. The difficulties of 
the subject, however, do not admit of being unlocked by so 
simple a key. They meet us again when we inquire in what 
territory, or by virtue of wliat territorial law, a particular 
alleged right has accrued. Persons belonging by domicile 
or nationality to A enter in B into a contract to be performed in 
C ; where and by virtue of what law does either acquire a right 
against the other } Is it to be in or by the law of their homes, 
where they are normally, though not always necessarily, to be 
sued ? Or of the country where they contract, which for various 
purposes, as those of police, but not for all purposes, has the 
control of them when they contract ? Or of the country where 
their contract is to be performed, under a similar control by 
which, perhaps extending to the very acts of performance, they or 
their agents may be brought by the operation of their contract ? 
Evidently we cannot apply the principle to guide us in our choice 
of a law till the very problem which that choice presents has first 
been solved. There is, however, one case in which the principle 
of the acceptance of foreign rights leads to a conclusion, namely, 
where the right has been declared by the judgment of a competent 
court, which may have been given in an ordinary case, presenting 
no question of private international law, but in which, if such a 
question arose, it has been .solved by choosing the law and basing 
the judgment on it. The rule in England and in many other 
countries as to foreign judgments is that the judgments of com- 
petent courts in other territories (foreign in the sense of civil law, 
whether politically foreign or not) are to be enforced without 
reopening the merits of the questions disposed of by them. In 
some countries, however, a foreign judgment is examinable 
on its merits before being enforced. This was formerly the 
unquestioned rule in France, though the practice there seems 
to be now turning the other way. In the system adopted in 
England everything turns on the competence. For judgments 
in rent, declaring or disposing of the property in a thing, the test 
of competence is that the thing, whether movable or immovable, 
was within the territory of the court. Judgments which declare 
the status of a person, as with regard to marriage or majority, 
are competent if the person was subject to the jurisdiction by 
nationality or domicile. The property or the status is. treated 
as being what has been so declared or decreed. For judgments 
in personam, decreeing the payment of a certain sum, the test 
of competence for the present purpose is again that the person 


against whom it was pronounced was subject to the jurisdiction 
by nationality or domicile ; the judgment may then be sued on 
as giving of itself a good title to the sum decreed by it to be 
paid. For domestic purposes the competence may exist on 
quite other grounds. By its own territorial law a court may be 
authorized to entertain a suit in persottam because the plaintiff 
possesses its nationality, as by Article 14 of the code Napoleon, 
or because the contract sued on was made or was to be performed 
in the territory, and so forth. But judgments based on these 
grounds will not be enforceable outside the territory. Here we 
touch the root principles of our subject. The distinction between 
domestic and international grounds of competence can only be 
explained by the history of law, and we come in sight of the fact 
that the rules of private international law rest finally on con- 
ventions which could not have existed if the civilization of 
different countries had not so much that was common in its 
origin and in the course which it has followed, but which suit the 
life of those countries just because that life is itself another 
outcome of those common antecedents. 

Authorities. — The best authority 011 the history of private 
international law to the end of the 18th century is Laine, Intro- 
duction au droit international pnve (2 vols., Pari.s, 1888). For modem 
progress the most copious materials are to be foilnd in the Revue 
dc droit international et de legislation comparte (Brussels, from 1869) : 
the Journal du droit international prive et de la jurisprudence corn- 
par ie (Paris, from 1874) ; and the Annuaire de Vinstitut de droit 
international (Paris, from 1877). The most comprehen.sivc general 
treatise is that of von Bar, of which the 2nd edition appeared at 
Gottingen in i88g, and has been translated : The Theory and Practice 
of Private International Law, by L. v. Bar, 2nd ed , translated, 
by Gillespie (Edinburgh, 1892). Other works, many of great merit, 
are numerous in all languages ; but m this, as in every dci)artment 
of law, the first place for England and the United States must be 
given to the different Law Reports, since in those countries it is 
not in the study but on the bench that the highest legal intellect 
is usually displayed, and the judgments delivered are often essays 
on the points involved. The following works, however, among 
others, treat the subject from the English or United States point of 
view : Story, Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign and 
Domestu, 8th ed , by Bigelow (Boston, 1883) ; Wharton, A 
Treatise on the Conflict of Laws or Private International Law (2nd 
ed., Pliiladelphia, 1881); J. Westlake, A Treatise on Private 
International Law, with Principal Reference to its Practice in England 
(4th ed , London, 1905) ; Foote, A Concise Treatise on Private 
International Jurisprudence, based on the Decisions in the English 
Courts (3rd ed , I-ondon, 1904) ; A. V. Dicey, A Digest of the Law of 
England with Reference to the Conflict of Laws (2nd ed., London, 1908) ; 
Beale, A Selection of Cases on the Conflict of Laws, with Notes and 
Summary (Cambridge, Mass., 1900-1903) ; Bate, Notes on the Doctrine 
of Renvoi (1904). (Jno- W.) . 

INTERPELLATION (from Lat. interpellare, to interrupt), 
a term meaning, in general, an interruption, more particularly 
used of a method of procedure adopted in some of the legislative 
chambers of continental Europe, especially those of France and 
Italy, and somewhat similar to that of a motion to adjourn the 
House in the British parliament. It was originally confined to the 
asking of a question, after due notice, on some affair of state. 
It is now, however, the chief means by which the policy or action 
of the ministry of the day is challenged. An interpellation can 
be brought on without the consent of the minister to be attacked ; 
it is usually made the subject of a general debate, and generally 
ends with a vote of confidence or want of confidence in the 
ministry. The right of permitting or vetoing an interpellation 
rests with the chamber. In France a tendency has been growing 
among deputies to use the interpellation as a method of attack 
on or accusation against individual colleagues. 

INTERPLEADER, in English law, the form of action by which 
a person who is sued at law by two or more parties claiming 
adversely to each other for the recovery of money or goods 
wherein he has no interest, obtains relief by procuring the rival 
claimants to try their rights between or among themselves only. 
Originally the only relief available to the possessor against such 
adverse claims was by means of a bill of interpleader in equity. 
The Interpleader Act 1831 enabled the defendant in such cases, 
on application to the court, to have the oiiginal action stayed and 
converted into a trial between the two claimants. The Common 
Law Procedure Act of i860 further extended the power of the 

XIV. 23 
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common law courts in mterpleader ; and the Judicature Act 1875 
enacted that the practice and procedure under these two statutes 
should apply to all divisions of the Hi^'h Court of Justice. The 
Judicature Act also extended the remedy of interpleader to a 
debtor or other person liable in respect of a debt alleged to be 
assigned, when the assignment was disputed. In 1883 the acts of 
1831 and i860 were embodied in the form of rules by the Rules 
of the Supreme Courts (1883), 0. Ivii. by reference to which all 
questions of interpleader in the High Court of Justice an* now 
determined. The acts themselves were repealed by the Statute 
Law Revision Act of the same year. Interpleader is the equivalent 
of multiplepoinding in Scots law. 

INTERPOLATION (from Lat. interpolare, to alter, or insert 
something fresh, connected with polite, to polish), in mathe- 
matics, the process of obtaining intermediate terms of a series 
of which particular terms only are given. The cubes, for instance, 
shown in the second column of the accompanying table, may 

Cube of Number. 

0 

1 
K 

27 
64 
125 
210 


be regarded as terms of a series, and the cube of a fractional 
number, not exceeding the last number in the first column, 
may be found by interpolation. The process of obtaining the 
cube of a number exceeding the last number in the first column 
would be extrapolation ; the formulae which apply to inter- 
polation apply in theory to extrapolation, but in practice 
special precautions as to accuracy are necessary. The present 
article deals only with interpolation. 

The term is usually limited to those cases in which there 
are two quantities, x and u, which are so related that when x 
has any arbitrary value, lying perhaps between certain limits, 
the value of u is determinate. There is a given series of associated 
values of u and of .x*, and interpolation consists in determining 
the value of u for any arbitrary value of .v, or the value of x for 
any arbitrary value of u, lying between two of the values in the 
senes. Either of the two quantities may be regarded as a function 
of the other ; it is convenient to treat one, a’, as the “ independent 
variable,” the other, ii, being treated as the “dependent variable,” 
i.e, as a function of x. If, as is usually the case, the successive 
values of one of the quantities proceed by a constant increment, 
this quantity is to be regarded as the independent variable. 
The two series of values mav' be tabulated, those of x being 
placed in a column (or row), and those of « in a parallel column 
(or row) ; u is then said to be tabulated in terms of x, llie inde- 
pendent variable a is called the argument, and the dependent 
variable u is called the entry. Interpolation, in the ordinary 
sense, consists in determining the value of u for a value of a 
intermediate between two vaiue.s appearing in the table. This 
may be described as direct interpolation, to distinguish it from 
inverse interpolation, which consists in determining the value of 
X for a value of u intermediate between two in the table. Tlie 
methods employed can be extended to cases in which the value 
of u depends on the values of two or more independent quantities 

V, . . . 

In the ordinary case wc may regard the values of .v as measured 
aJotig a straight line OX from a fixed point O, so that to any value 
of X there corresponds a point on the line If we represent the 
corresponding value of u by an ordinate drawn from the line, the 
extremities of all such ordinates will lie on a curve which will be the 
graph of u with regard to x. Interpolation therefore consists in 
determining the length of the ordinate of a curve occupying a 
particular position, when the lengths of ordinates occupying certain 
specified positions are known. If w is a function of two variables, 
X and y, we may similarly represent it by the ordinate of a surface, 
the position of the ordmate being determined by the values of x 
and of y jointly. 


Number. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
() 


The series or tables to which interpolation has to be applied may 
for convenience be regarded as tailing into two main groups. The 
first group comprises mathematical tables, i.e. tables of mathematical 
functions ; in the case of such a table the value of the function u 
for each tabulated value of x is calculated to a known degree of 
accuracy, and the de^ee of accuracy of an mter|>olated value of u 
can be estimated. The second group comprises tables of values 
which are found expenmentally, e.g, values of a physical quantity 
or of a statistical ratio ; these values are usually subject to certain 
“errors “ of observation or of random selection (see Probability). 
The methods of interpolation are u.sually the same in the two groups 
of cases, but special considerations have to be taken into account 
in the second group. The line of demarcation of the two groups is 
not absolutely fixed; the tables used by actuaries, for instance, 
whicli are of great importance in practical life, are based on statisti- 
cal observations, but the tables formed directly from the observations 
have been “ smoothed “ so as to obtain senes which correspond in 
form to the series of values of mathematical functions. 

It must be assumed, at any rate in the case of a mathematical 
function, that the “ entry “ u varies continuously with the “ argu- 
ment “ A, i.e. that there are no .sudden breaks, changes of direction, 
&c., in the curve which is the graph of u. 

Various methods of interpolation are described below. The 
simplest is that which uses the briucipLe of proportional parts ; 
and mathematical tables are usually arranged so as to enable this 
method to be employed. Where this is not possible, the methods arc 
based either on the use of Taylor's Theorem, which gives a formula 
involving differential coefficients (see Infinitesimal Calculus), 
or on the properties of finite differences (see Differences, Calculus 
of). Taylors Theorem can only be applied directly to a known 
mathematical function ; but it can be applied indirectly, by means 
of finite differences, in various cases where the form of the function 
expressmg u in terms of x is unknown ; and even where the form 
of this function is known it is sometimes more convenient to deter- 
mine the dillerential coefficients by means of the diflei cnees than 
to calculate them directly from Uicir mathematical expre.ssions. 
Finally, there are cases where wc cannot even employ finite-differ- 
ence formulae directly. In these cases we must adopt some special 
method ; e.g. we may instead of u tabulate some function of u, 
such as Its logarithm, which is found to be amenable to ordinary 
processes, then rletermine the value of this function corre.sponding 
to the particular value of x, and thence determine the corresponding 
value of u itself 

In considering methods of interpolation, it will be assumed, 
unle.ss the contrary is stated, that the values of x proceed by a 
constant iucremeut, which will be denoted by h. 

In order to see what method is to be employed, it is usually 
nece.ssary to arrange the given .senes of values of u in the form of a 
table, as explained above, and then to take the successive differences 
of u The differences of the successive value.s of u are called its 
prst differences ; these form a new senes, the first differences of 
which are the second differences of u : and so on. The systems of 
notation ol the differences arc explained bnefly below For the 
fuller discussion, reference should be made to rJiFFERENCEs, Cal- 
culus OF, 

I. Interpolation from Mathematical Tables 
A. Direct Interpolation. 

I. Interpolation hr Dirsi Differences. — The simple.st cases are 
those in which the first difference m u is constant, or nearly so. 
For example . — 


Example i. — (« -log j^). Example 2.— (w -log j^a). 


X 

u. 

Tst Diff. 


X. 

u, \ ist Difl. 

4*34T 

•f'375S9S 

4 


7*40 

•8(.921 I 



1000 



59 

4 •3-1 2 

•(•1376898 



7*41 

•86982 ' 



rooo 



58 1 

i 4*34.3 

•6377898 1 



742 

•87040 



1000 



59 

4*344 

•637««Q« 



7*1.3 

•87099 



1000 



5« 

4*345 

*6379898 



7*44 

•S7157 


In Example i the first difieronce of u corresiionding to a difference 
of h^’ooi in X is *0001000 ; but, since we are working throughout 
to seven places of decimals, it is more convenient to write it 1000. 
This system of ignoring the decimal point in dealing with differences 
will be adopted throughout this article. To find u for an inter- 
mediate value of A we assume the principle of proportional parts, 
i.e. we assume that the difference in u is proportional to the difference 
in X. Thus for x = 4*342q45 the difference in w is *045 of iooo-04.*5. 
so that u is -6376898 + -0000945^ *6377843. For a' = 4-34294482 
the difference in u would be 944*82, so that tJie value of u would 
apparently be *6376898 + *000094482 - *637784282. This, however, 
woulfl be incorrect. It must be remembered that the values of 
u are only given “ correct to seven places of decimals," i.e. each 
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tabulated value differs from the corresponding true value by a tdbulav 
error which may have any value up to±i of *0000001 ; and we 
cannot therefore by interpolation obtain a result which is correct 
to nine places. If the inte^olated value of u has to be used in 
calculations for which it is important that this value should be as 
accurate as possible, it may be convenient to retain it temporarily 
in the form •6376^98 + 044 = ’6377842 82 or •6376898 + 944®'^= 

•6377842®^; but we must ultimately return to the seven -place 
arrangement and write it as *6377843. The result of interpolation 
by first difference i.s thus usually subject to two inaccuracies, the 
first being the tabular error of u itself, and the second being due to 
the necessity of adjusting the final figure of the added (proportional) 
difference. If the tabulated values are correct to seven places of 
decimals, the interpolated value, with the final figure adjusted, will 
be within -ooooooi of its true v^ue. 

In Example 2 the differences do not at first sight appear to run 
regularly, but this is only due to the fact that the final figure in 
each value of u represents, as explained in the last paragraph, an 
approximation to the true value. The general principle on which 
we proceed is the same ; but we use the actual difference correspond- 
ing to the interval in which the value of x lies. Thus for = 7-41373 
we should have «- *86982 + (-373 of 58) = -87004 ; this result 
being correct within -ooooi. 

2. Interpolation bv Second Differences.— li the consecutive first 
differencc.s of u arc not approximately equal, we must take account 
of the next order of differences For example : — 

Exam pie 3 . — (« = log ,o.r) . 
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line, then (see Diffbuences, Calculus otI the values of c,. cj, 
are given by 

C2 = - -B + . , . \ 

ca = a8*Uo - - . . . I 

C4 = fi%-^«o+Yiti3*^Wo- ... \ 

- i^ 5 ’tio+ ... 1 U) • 


.V. 

u. 

1st Diff. 

2nd Diff. 

()-0 

77 «i 5 

+ 718 


0-J 

•78533 

4 706 

- 12 

6-2 

•79239 

+ 695 

- u 

6*3 

•79934 

+ 684 

- II 

()-4 

• 8 u 0 i 8 

4 673 

- 11 

6*5 

•8129T 

i 



If a calculating machine is used, the formula (2) is most conveniently 
written 


«^ = t<o + Pj^ 
P2 = f 2 + 


(5)‘ 


Using $ as the multiplicand in each case, the successive expressions 
. . . Pg, Pg, Pj, Ufi are easily calculated. 

As an example, take u=: tan x to five places of decimals, the 
values of x proceeding by a difference of i It will be found that 
the following is part of the table : — 

Example 4. — («=tanA). 


b 5 ° 

66° 

67° 


214451 
2 -241604 
2 . 155^5 


I St Piff. 


+ 

IOT 53 

10981 


2nd Diff. 3rd Difi. 4th DiH. 


732 

828 

^43 


+ 

96 

H 5 


4 

16 


19 

18 


To find u for A' — 66°23', we have 0 ~ 23/60= *3833333. The followmg 
shows the full working : in actual practice it would be abbreviated 
The operations commence on the right-hand side. It will be noticed 
that two extra figures are retained throughout. 


In such a case the advancif^-ditferencc formula is generally used. 
The notation is as follows. The senes of values ol x and of u are 
respectively a',„ Aj, a.j, . . . and i/,„ Wj, «.j, . . ; and the suc- 
cc.s.sive differences of it arc denoted by Aw, A'^u, . . , Thirs A«o 
denotes «, - and A“M„ denotes Aw, - AWf, - - 2 Mj + «(,. The 
value of X lor whirli u is sought is sujiposed to lie between and .Xj. 
If we write it equal to Ay + <?(A, - a,,) + .so tliat )ie.s between 

o and I, wc may denote it by .1^, and the corresponding value of 
u by Uff We have then 


Mg=- Wo + MW(, 


2 ! 


A-w„ 'I 


0(1 

3! 


A^Wo - . . 


(1). 


'J ables of the values of the coelhciurits of A'-^Wo A^Wo to three 
places of decimals for various values of ^ from o to i are given in 
tlie ordinary collections of mathematical tables; but the formula 
is not really convenient if we liax^e to go beyond A“w,„ or if A-w^ 
itself contains more than two significant figures 

To apply the formula to Example 3 for a ‘- 6-277, we have 
<>-■77, so that w^=: -792393 (-77 of 695) - (-089 of - ii) - -79239 + 
53.5 154 o 98= ■ 79775 - 

Here, as elsewhere, we use two extra figures in the intermediate 
calculations, lor the purpose of adjusting the final figure m the 
ultimate result 

3, Taylor’s Theorem, — Where differences beyond the second 
are involved, Taylor’s Theorem i.s useful. Thi.s theorem (see In* 
FiNiTKsiMAL Calcuuis) givcs the formula 

110- A (if^ + c.j-, + C;,-j+ ... (2), 

where, r,, Cg, Cg, . . . are the values for a of the first, second, 
third, . . . differential coefficients of tt with regard to A. The values 
tjf C], Cp . . . can occasionally be calculated from the analytical 
expressions for the differential coefficients of u ; but more generally 
they have to be calculated from the tabulated differences. For this 
purpose central-difference formulae are the best. If we write 


«0- 



fx 6 ^ U(t 


24604 

•1 io 567 «> 

.. ,768 

-I-828O1) 

■1 i05^* 

-h 19WI 


ci = + 10549 <“ 

c ^- -j 826'*'- 

<.-,{= +105^0 

-f i./*" 

4 ios«“ 

t6i« 




= '.'.28710 

l’l = + T07JO'W 

V'ir ^ 84 « 4 :‘ 

P 3 = + io 7 S'- 



The value 2*2870967, obtained by retaining the extra figures, is 
correct within -7 of -ooooi (§ 8), so that 2-28710 is correct within 

•OOOOI 1. 

In applying this method to mathematical tables, it i.s desirable’ 
on account of the tabular error, that the differences taken into 
account in (4) should end with a difference of even order. If, e.g. 
we use m calculating r,, and o, we ought also to use for 
calculating c., and <4, even though the term due to would be 
negligible if were known exactly 

4. Geometrical and Algebraical Interpretation — In applying the 
principle of proportional parts, in such a case as that of Example i, 
we in effect treat the graph of ii as a straight line. We see that the 
extremities of a number of consecutive ordinates lie approximately 
ill a .straight line : tx, that, if the values are correct within' it 
a straight line passes through points which are within a corresponding 
distance of the actual extremities of the ordinates ; and we assume 
that this is true for intermediate ordinates. Algebraically wc treat 
« as being of the form A + I3a, where A and B are constants deter- 
mined by the values of u at the extremities of the interval through 
which we interpolate. In using first and second differences we treat 
M as being of the form A + Bt +Ca® ; i e we pass a parabola (with 
axis vertical) through the extremities of three consecutive ordinates, 
and consider that this is the graph of tt, to the degree of accuracy 
given by the data Similarly in using differences of a higher order 
we replace the graph by a curve whose equation is of the form 
M - A + Ba + Ca- + Da* + . . . The various forms that interpolation- 
formulae take are due to the various principles on which ordinates 
are selected for determining the values of A, B, C . . . 


/u 5 Mo^ J(A«o 4 --^w~i) 

+ A'*u_.j 

&C. 

so that, if (as in §§ i and 2) each difference Is placed ^positc the 
space between the two quantities of which it is the difference, the 
expressions . . . denote the differences of even order in 

a horizontal lino with . . . denote the means 

of the differences of odd order immediately below and above this 


B. Inverse Interpolation. 

5. To find the value of x when u Is given, i.e to find the value of 
0 when is given, we use the .same formula as for direct inter- 
polation, but proceed (if differences beyond the first are involved) 
by successive approximation. Taylor's Theorem, for instance, 
gives 



( 0 ). 
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We first find an approximate value for B : then calculate P,, and 
find by (6) a more accurate value of B\ then, if necessary, recal- 
culate Pj, and thence B, and so on. 

II. CONSTKUCTION OF TABLES BY SUBDIVISION OF INTERVALS 

6 When the values of u have been tabulated for values of x 
proceeding by a difference A, it is often desirable to deduce a table 
in which the differences of x are A/n, where n is an integer. 

If n IS even it may be advisable to form an intermediate table m 
which tlie intervals are JA. For this purpose we have 

+ (7)> 

where 

U - M - + 1 ~ -I- ... 

= « -i [«■'.< *(«"«- •• )1] (8). 

The following is an example ; the data are the values of tan v to 
five places of decimals, the interval in x being t°. The differences 
of odd order are omitted for convenience of printing. 


Example 5. 


X. 

u r- tan X , 

5-b 

S^u 

d^U. 

U. 

u ~ mean of 
values of U . 

1 X 



4 

+ 

+ 



1 

7.3'^ 

3-27085 

2 419 

100 

5 

3-20794 95 


j 







3*37504 

73r 

74 '' 

.V4^74T 

2808 

132 

23 

3 -.18392 9« 


j 



1 3409 

1 


1 

3-00588 

' 74r 

75 '’ 

.3 73205 


187 

iS 

1 37278317 ' 

1 




1 

. 1 



3-86671 

i 75r ' 

70 ° 

, 4 ' 0 I 078 

i 4107 

2 <>n I 


4-00559 22 1 


1 



! , 

1 



! 4-165 V-> 

1 76 ^ 

77 ° 

, 4M3T4» 

1 

38-1 i 

1 

4-32501 07 j 

1 

1 1 


If a new table is formed from these values, the intervals being .I", 
it will L«* found that differences bej^orul the fourth are negligible 
To subdivide A into smaller inter\'als than |A, various methods 
mav be used. One is to calculate the sets of quantities w'hich in 
the new table wdll be the successive differences, corresponding to 
Uj, and to find the intermediate terms by succe.ssive additions 
A better method is to use a formula due to J, D, Everett. If we 
write <p-\ -B, Everett’s formula is, in its most symmetrical form, 


Uff-Bii^ -I 
+ 


{o+mo-l).. 2 ){B-\ x)B{ 0 -j){ 0 - 2 ) \ 

^ j - 0 tfi + ^ , 0-*», -I- . . . 


(‘)) 


For actual calculations a less symmetrical form mav be used. 
Denoting 

^ DSio - ,)(« - ^ 

by ^V], we have, for interpolation between and w^, 

U0 + B^u^^ t eVj + 1 gVo (it). 


the .successive values of B being i/;?, 2/w, . . (« - 1)/«. For 

interpolation between and u„ we have, with the same succession 
of values ol 

f + 1-.0V1 (12). 


The values of , ,^V, in (12) are exactly the same as tho.se of (^V, 
in (ii), but in the reverse order. The process is therefore that (i.) 
we find the successive values of UQ-t-^^An^, &c., i.e, we construct a 
tabic, with the required intervals of x, as if we had only to take 
first differences into account ; (11.) we construct, m a parallel column, 
a table giving the values of ^Vj, &c. ; (lii.) we repeat these latter 
values) placing the set belonging to each interval A in the interval 
next following it, and writing the values in the reverse order ; and 
(iv.) by adding horizontally we get the final values for the new table 
As an example, take the values of tan a by intervals of J** in a, 
as found above (Ex 5). The first diagram below is a portion of this 
table, with the differences, and the second shows the calculation of 
the terms of (ii) so as to get a table in which the intervals are o-i 
of 1°. The last column but one in the second diagram ls introduced 
for convenience of calculation. 


Example 6. 


j X, 

M.^tanA-. 811. 

5 *-’w. 1 Shi 

5 'm. 


i + 


4 - 


' 11137 

62 


1 r-t“.o 

3-48741 

700 

8 

I 

”847 

1 7 ‘> 


74°-5 

3-60588 

770 

9 


12617 ' 

70 _ 



X . 

Uo + ^A«o. 

.V,. ' 



u . 

73°‘0 


- 22 35 




73"*7 


-39 11 


, 


73-8 


-4471 

. 


. 

73 *9 
74 ° -o 

3-48741 00 

-33 54 


’ 

3*48741 

74 °*i 

3-51110 40 

-24 58 

-33 54 

-5812 

3*51052 

74“-2 

3*53479 

-4302 

-44 71 

- «7 73 

3 * 53.392 

7 4 ° 3 \ 

! 3*5584920 

-49 18 

- 39 1 1 

- 88 29 

3*55701 

74"‘4 i 
74 *5 i 

3-5821860 

3-6058800 

- 3 fi «9 

- 22 35 

-59 24 

3*58159 

3*60588 


The following are the values of the coefficients of Wj, S’-'wj, 5 *Mj, 
and in (g) for certain values of n. For calculating the four 
terms due to in the case of « = 5 it should be noticed that the 
third term is twice the first, the fourth is the mean of the first and 
the third, and the second is the mean of the third and the fourth. 
In table j, and in the la.st column of table 2, the coefficients are 
corrected m the last figure. 


Table i — v 


1. u. 

CO d'Hi. 

, Co. (Sfii. 

4 


4 - 

•2 

1 *032 

•0003 30 


*050 

•010752 

■6 j 

-o ()4 

•oii()4S 

•8 

-048 

•00800 1 


Table 2. — b- 


~5 


CO. S'ht. 


[ -ooi 33108 = 1/740 approx. 
I ■00220304 =- 1/442 ,, 

•002 -1/417 

•(>0100512=1/02^ 


10. 


CO. M. 

CO. S‘hi 

CO. oHi. 

— 1 

CO 6 *’m 

+ 

. 

+ 



•0165 

•00329175 

•000704591 1 

-2 

'0320 

'OrjO'iiOoo 

•001551680 

•3 

*0453 

•(X)8S9525 

•001887064 I 

*4 

•o 5 ()r> 

•01075200 

•002263040 ' 

•5 

• 0 O 25 

•01171875 

•002441406 

-6 

•0640 

•01164800 

•00 2 390 1 60 , 

•7 

•0595 

•01044225 

•002115799 j 

•8 

• 048 (^> 

•oo 8 o(> 40 o 

•001605120 1 

•9 

•0285 

'^454575 

•000886421 1 


Table 

3 .— M ^ 12 . 


CO. M. 

CO. Sht. 

CO S*u. 

1 (. 0 . 5 ^ 7 /. 

; I 

1 

+ 

_ 

I /12 1 

• 0137(^2438 1 

•002753699 

•000589623 

2/12 1 

•027006173 

*<^>o53^‘3726 

•001 145822 

3/12 

•0390()25oo 

•007690330 

•001636505 

4/12 i 

•049382716 

•009602195 

•002032211 ' 

5/12 

•057388117 

•010079 p )3 

■002307357 j 

6/12 1 

• 0()2500000 

•011718750 

•002441406 

7/12 

■064139660 

■oii7360()7 I 

•002419911 

8/12 1 

• 06 I 72 H 395 

•01^^97^937 i 

•002235432 

9/12 

' -054687500 1 

•009399414 

•001888275 , 

10/12 

1 -042438272 1 

•00701 4 1 03 

•001387048 

1 TI/T2 

' -024402006 

•(.>03855178 

•000748981 


III. General Ob.servaiions 

7. DcYivation of Formulae —The advancing-difference formula 
(i) may be written, in the symbolical notation of finite differences, 

m«=(i + A)*m„ = K'’i<„ (13); 

and it is an extension of the theon'in that if n is a positive integer 

M„ = Mo 4 - wA«o+ . . . (14), 


the series being continued until the terms vanish. The formula 
(14) is identically true : the formula (13) or (i) is only formally true, 
but its applicability to concrete cases is due to the fact that the 
scries in (1), when taken for a definite number of terms, differs 
from the true value of by a " remainder ” which in mo.st cases is 
very small when this definite number of terms is properly chosen. 

Everett’s formula (9), and the central-difference formula obtained 
by substituting from (4) m (2), are modifications of a standard 
formula 








{ 0 +i)d{B-x){d- 
4 ! 


(15), 
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which may similarly be regarded as an extension of the theorem 
that, if « is a positive integer, 




There are other central-difierence formulae besides those mentioned 
above ; the general symbolical expression is 

= (cosh dhD + smh 6//iD)wg (17), 

where 

cosh \hD - fi, sinh (18). 

8. Comparative Accuracy. — Central-difference formulae are usually 
more accurate than advancing -difference formulae, whether we 
consider the inaccuracy due to omission of the “ remainder “ 
mentioned in the last paragraph or the error due to the approxi- 
mative character of the tabulated values. The latter Is the more 
important. If each tabulated value of u is within 1 of the 
corresponding true value, and if the differences used in the formulae 
are the tabular differences, %.e, the actual successive differences of 
the tabulated values of «, then the ratio of the limit of error of 
as calculated from the first r terms of the scries in (1), to y is the 
sum of the first r terms of the .scries 


I + O + ^(I - ^) + ^(l - ^)(2 - 0 )-^ - 0)(2 - ^)(3 -$) + 

-e)(2- (?)(3 - ^)(4 - . (5 - 

while the corresponding ratio for the use of differences up to 
inclusive in (4) or up to and 6 ‘^^uo in (9) (i.e. in effect, up to 
^u^) is the sum of the first p 4 1 terms of the series 

■*' 1.1 ( 2 1)“ 

(2+«)(l+tf)«(l-«)(2-«)(3-9) , 

{ny‘ +•••' 

it being supposed in each case that $ lies between o and i. The 
following table gives a comparison of the respective limits of error ; 
the lines I. and II give the errors due to the advancing-difference 
and the central-difference formulae, and the coefficient p is omitted 
throughout. 

Table 4. 


Error due to use of Differences up to and 
including 



1st, 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

3th. 

6th. 

7th. 


•500 

‘625 

•813 

I *080 

1-497 

2-132 

3 *M 7 

III. . . 

.300 

•025 

•023 

•(>90 

•090 

’745 

745 

.W !• • • 

•500 

•580 

•724 

•900 


I -976 

3-042 

2 ill. . . 

•500 

•380 

.580 

•024 

•024 

*b 53 

•^>53 


1 

•620 

•812 

! 1-104 

I •- 5.53 

2-263 

3*422 

1 4 {U. . . 

\ 


•b20 

•O2O 

•088 

[ 1 

f '688 

734 

734 

1 .(, r 1. . . 

■5CX) 

•620 

788 

1-024 

1-366 

1-886 i 

2-700 

j in. . 

•300 1 

•020 

•O20 

1 -688 ; 

•088 

734 ' 

734 

1 .0 f 1 • 

1 ' 5 ^ I 

•5^0 

•676 

800 

•969 

1 

1-213 ! 

1-382 

: ^ (11. . . 

•500 i 

.380 

! -swo 

•(>24 

•O24 

•653 ' 

•653 


In some cases the differences tabulated arc not the tabular differ- 
ences, but the corrected differences ; t e. each difference, like each 
value of «, is correct within + ^/o. It does not follow that these 
differences should be used for interpolation. Whatever formula 
is employed, the first difference should always be the tabular first 
difference, not the corrected first difference ; and, further, if a central- 
difference formula is used, each difference of odd order should be the 
tabular difference of the corrected differences of the next lower 
order. (This last result is indirectly achieved if Everett’s formula is 
used.) With these precautions (i.) the central-difference formula is 
slightly improved by using corrected instead of tabular differences, 
and (ii.) the advancing-difference formula is greatly improved, being 
better than the central-difference formula with tabular differences, 
but still not so good as the latter with corrected differences. For 
B= *5, for instance, supposing we have to go to fifth differences, the 
limits + 1 497 and 1 *696, as given above, become ± *627 and 
1 '575 respectively. 

9. CompleUon of Table of Differences. — If no values of u outside 
the range within which we have to interpolate are given, the series 
of differences will be incomplete at both ends. It may be con- 
tinued in each direction by treating as constant the extreme 
difference of the highest order involved ; and central -difference 
formulae can then be employed uniformly throughout the whole 
range. 

Suppose, for instance, that the values of tan ^ in § 6 extended 


only from ;r-6o'’ to ^ = 80®, we could then complete the table of 
differences by making the entries shown in italics below. 


Example 7. 


X. 

u = tan AT. 

du. 


5 %. 

S^u. 

5‘>u. 

«««. 



4 - 

-f 

+ 

4 

+ 

+ 



(nrs 


34 




60® 

1-73203 


4^5 


9 





7200 


43 




61® 

I -80403 


468 


9 





7608 


52 




62® 

1 -88073 


520 


9 





8188 


61 




<>3" 

I -947261 


581 


10 





8769 


71 




04” 

2 -05030 


632 

’ 


9 



75' 

373205 


3409 


187 


18 

1 


27873 


788 


73 


76® 

4-01078 


4197 


260 


51 



32070 


1048 


124 


77 *^ 

4-33148 

1 

5245 


384 


64 



37315 


1432 


188 


78® 

4 704<>3 


6677 


572 


^4 



43992 


2004 

1 



79“ 

5*14455 


8681 


S24 


64 



52673 


, 2S2S 


S/6 


80® 

5*67128 


1 

jiSog 

1 

1140 


64 

,, 


' 6.fiS2 


1 39^S 


3S0 



For interpolating between a' = 6o® and a' = 6i® we should obtain the 
same result by applying Everett’s formula to this table as by using 
the advancing-difference formula ; and similarly at the other end 
for the recedmg differences. 

Interpolation by Substituted Tabulation. 

10. The relation of u to x may be such that the successive differ- 
ences of u increase rapidly, so that interpolation-formulae cannot 
Iw* employed directly. Other methods have then to be used. The 
best method is to replace u by some expre.ssion v which is a function 
of u such that (i ) the value of v or of w can be determined for any 
given value of u or of e, and (ii ) when v is tabulated in terms of x 
the differences decrease rapidly. We can then calculate v, and 
thence u, for any intermediate value of a. 

If, for instance, we require tan a* for a value of x which is nearly 
90°, it will be found that the tabic of tangents is not suitable for 
interpolation. We can, however, convert it into a table of cotangents 
to alwut the same number of significant figures ; from this we can 
easily calculate cot x, and thence tan x. 

11. This method is specially suitable for statistical data, where 
the successive values of u represent the area of a figure of frequency 
up to successive ordinates. We have first to determine, by in- 
spection, a curve which bears a general similarity to the unknown 
curve of frequency, and whose area and abscissa are so related that 
either can be readily calculated when the other Ls known. 'This 
may be called the auxiliary curve. Denoting by f the abscissa 
of this curve which corresponds to area w, we find the value of £ 
corresponding to eacli of the given values of «. Then, tabulating 
f in terms of x^ wc have a table in which, if the auxiliary curve 
has been well chosen, differences of ^ after the first or second are 
negligible. We can therefore find and thence «, for any inter- 
mediate value of X. 

Extensions. 

12. Construction of Formulae. — Any difference of u of the rth 
order involves r+i consecutive values of u, and it might be ex- 
pressed by the suffixes which indicate these values. Thus we might 
write the table of differences 



u. 

I St Diff. 

2tKl Diff. 

3rd Diff. 

4th Diff. 

. 


( - 1, 0) 

(-1, 0, 1) 

( - 2, “1,0, l) 

1 

^0 

«o 

(0, 0 

( - 1, 0, I, 2) 

( -2, - I, 0, I, 2) 

*1 

Ml 

(1,2) 

(0, 1, 2) 

(0, 1, 2, 3) 

(-1,0, 1,2, 3) 

A?a 

i * 

W., 

i .* 

( 2 . 3 ) 

(1, 2. 3) 

( 1 , 2 . 3,4) 

. 

1 : 

(0, I. 2, 3 , 4) 
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The formulae (i) and (15) might then be written 

X ' XiM V V - AT,, A' -AT,, 

« = (", ’) f ~ih 

X - A-,, A - X, A' - X. 


h 2h 

A 

h ~zh 


- • “7^ ■'(«, I, 2, 3) + . . , (10), 


A “* An# # A ^ ii A A 1 # » 

U = n^+—^ "(o, 1) 4- , • M - 1> 0> I) + 


A - Y„ _ A' - A j 

h 2 h 


* 0 , 1 , 2 ) + .. 


The general principle on which these formulae are constructed, 
and which may be used to construct other formulae, is that (i.) 
we start with any tabulated value of n, (11.) we pass to the successive 
differences by steps, each of which may be either downwards or 
upw^ards, and (iii ) the new suffix which is introduced at each step 
determines the new factor (involving x) for use in the next term. 
For any particular value ol i , however, all formulae which end with 
the same difference of the rth order give the same resuft, provided 
tabular differences arc used If, lor instance, we go only to first 
differences, we have 

®(0, (O, 1) 

identically 

13. Ordinates not Equidistant — Wlien the successive ordinates in 
the graph of u are not e(piidistant, i,e. when the differences of 
successive values of a are not equal, the above principle still applies, 
provided the differences are ad]usle<l in a particular way Let the 
values ol x for which « is tabulated be « - Ay 4 a/i, — Ay 4 - (ih, i ~ Ay + 
7//, . . . 'f'hen the table becomes 


A. 

j Atljiistec 

j i.st Ditf 2nd niff. 

1 liillcrvnces. 

&c. 

a - .r^ 

b^Xp^ 

c -x^ 

u„ . 

! c.fs) 

(a. 7) 

(i9.7) 

1 * 1 • 



In this table, however, (a, /3) does not mean - u^, but («^ - t<j4- 
O-o); (a, 7) means {{/3, 7) - (a, /3)}4-i(7 - a) ; and, generally, 

any quantity (i;, . . . 0) 111 the column headed " fth diff.” is 
obtained by dividing the dificrcnce of the adjoining quantities in 
the jireceding column by {^-Tj)jy, II the table is formed in this 
way, we may apply the principle ol ^ 12 so as to obtain formulae 


X -a . . X - a A - b 

(a. £1, 7) 3 . , . 

(21), 

X - C , , , A' - C A - b 

(a, /3, 7) + . . . 

(22). 


The following example illustrates the method, h being taken 
to be 1°:— 


Example 8 . 



u pssin X. 

. 

1st Diff. 

2nd Diff. 

3rd Diff 

X. 

(adjusted). 

(adjusted). 

(adjusted). 



f- 

- 

- 

20® 

•3420201 

102932 30 



22® 

*3740o(i(> 

IO1243 ou 

1 1 25 00 

48 75 

23° 

•3907.311 

158800 00 

1222 50 

48 30 

26° 

•4.3S3711 

i 156194 00 

1 

1 303 00 

47 49 

27° 

•4.3.^0905 

151857 Go 

14*15 47 

46 00 

32® 

•52QOT93 

14552367 

1583 48 


3.*)° 

•57357f>4 





To find M for a - 31 we use the values for 20°, 27°, 32° and 35°. 
and obtain 


« = -4383711 00 + ^(156194 00) + •’ • 4- 1445 47) + 

1 T ■ V'* ‘ ^ -5150380, 

which is only wrong in the last figure. 


If the value$ of u occurring in {21) or (2?) arc w^, 
corresponding to values a, b, c, . . . I oi at, tlie formula may be 
more symmetrically written 


u- 


{x-b){x_-c) 


(A--fl) (A-~r)...(A- - 1 ) 

{b-a){b~c).,.{b-Y^ 


4- . . . 


(AT -^a) (AT -6 ) (at - c)... 


( 23 )- 


This is known as Lagrange's formula, but it is said to be due to 
Euler. It is not convenient for practical use, since it docs not show 
how many terms have to be taken in any particular case. 

14. Inierpolaiton from Tables of Double Entry. — When n is a 
function of x and y, and is tabulated in terms of x and of y jointly, 
its calculation for a pair of values not ^iven in the table may be 
effected cither directly or by first forming a table of values of u 
in terms of y for the particular value of a' and then determining m 
from this table for llie particular value of y. For direct interpolation, 
con.sider that A represents differencing by changing x into A'4 i, 
and A' differencing by changing y into y 4 - 1. Then the formula is 

«x,„-(i4-AHi+A>«o,o; 

and the rightdiaud side can be developed in whatever form is most 
convenient for the particular case. 

Referencfs — For general formulae, with particular apjilications, 
see the Text-book of the Institute of Actuaries, part ii (1st ed. 18H7, 
2ad cd. 1902), p. 434 ; H. L Rice, Theory and Practice of Inter- 
polation (iHog). Some historical references are given by C W 
Merrifield, *' On Quadratures and Interpolation," Brit, Assoc 
Deport (1880), p. 321 : see also Encycl. der math. IF/ss vol 1. pf. 2, 
pp. 800-819 E'or J. 1). Everett's formula, see Quar Jour. Pure 
and Applied Maths,, No. 128 (igoi), and Jour. In.st. Actuaries, 
vol. XXXV. (1901), j). 452. As to relative accuracy of different 
formulae, see Proc. Lon Math. Soc. (2) vol iv, p, 3;.o. Examples 
of interpolation by means of auxiliary curves wiil be found in 
Jour. Roval Stai Soc. vol. Ixiii. pp. 433, 637. See also Diffkuences, 
Calculus of. (W. F. Sh.) 

INTERPRETATION (from Lat. interprelari, to expound, 
explain, inter pres, an agent, go-between, interpreter ; inter, 
between, and the root preP, possibly connected with that seen 
cither in Greek (l)pd(€Lv, to speak, or irparrcLv^ to do), in general, 
the action of explaining, or rendering the sense of an obscure 
form of words or an unknown tongue into a language compre- 
hended by the person addressed. In legal use the word “ inter- 
pretation ” is employed in the .sense of ascertaining the meaning 
of the language of a document, as well as its relation to facts. 
It is also applied to acts of parliament, as pointing out the sense 
in which particular words used thereii) are to be understood. 
The interpretation of documents and statutes is subject to 
definite legal rules, the more important of which will be found in 
the articles Contract, Statute, Will, &c. 

INTERREGNUM (Lat. inter, between, and regnum, reign), 
strictly a period during which the normal constituted authority 
is in abeyance, and government is carried on by a temporary 
authority specially appointed. Though originally and specific- 
ally confined to the sphere of sovereign authority, the term is 
commonly used by analogy in other connexions for any suspension 
of authority, during which affairs arc carried on by specially 
appointed persons. The term originated in Rome during the 
regal period when an interrex was appointed (traditionally 
by the senate) to carry on the government between the death 
of one king and the election of his successor (see Rome : History, 
ad init.). It was subsequently used in Republican times of 
an officer appointed to hold the comitia for the election of the 
con.suls when for some reason the retiring consuls had not done so. 
In the regal period when the senate, instead of appointing a king, 
decided to appoint interreges, it divided itself into ten decuries 
from each of which one senator was selected. Each of these ten 
acted as king for five days, and if, at the end of fifty days, no 
king had been elected, the rotation was renewed. It was their 
duty to nominate a king, whose appointment was then ratified 
or refused by the curiae. Under the Republic similarly interreges 
acted for five days each. When the first consuls were elected 
(according to Dionysius iv. 84 and Livy i. 60), Spurius Lucretius 
held the comitia as interrex, and from that time down to the 
Second Punic War such officers were from time to time appointed. 
Thenceforward there is no record of the office till 82 b.c., when the 
senate appointed an interrex to hold the comitia which made 
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Sulla dictator (Appian, BeU. civ. i. 98). In 55, 53 and 52 
inierreges are again founds the last-mentioned being on th^ 
occasion when Pompey was elected sole consul. 

The most noteworthy use of the term “ Interregnum ** 
in post-classical times is that of the Great Interregnum in 
German history between the death of Conrad IV. (1254) and 
the election of Rudolf of Habsburg (1273). See Germany: 
History. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. The phrase “ interstate com- 
merce,” as used in the United States, denotes commerce between 
the citizens of different states of the Union. The words “ inter- 
state ” and “ intrastate ” are not found in the constitution nor, 
until comparatively recently, in decisions of the courts or in 
legislative acts (probably being first used officially in 1887 in the 
Interstate Commerce Act). The constitution of 1789 uses the 
phrase “ commerce among the. states,” and the first official 
decision interpreting the phrase says that ” it may very properly 
be restricted to that commerce which concerns more states than 
one ” (Chief Justice Marshall in Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 194). 
Commerce among the states is there distinguished from 
“ commerce which is completely internal, which is carried on 
between man and man in a state, or between parts of the same 
state, and which does not extend to or affect other states.” It 
was declared {Lehigh case, 145 V.S. 192) that commerce between 
two persons in the same state is not interstate even when there 
is a temporary deviation to the soil of another state ; but later 
{Hanley case, 187 U.S. O17, distinguishing the Lehigh case) it 
was declared that as to transportation, such commerce is inter- 
state. The courts have interpreted commerce to denote not 
merely a mutual selling or traffic, but as ” a term of the largest 
import,” including intercourse for the purposes of trade in any 
and all its forms {Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 194, and Welton v. 
Missouri, 91 V.S. 280). Thus have been included not only 
the actions of trading, navigation, transportation, and communi- 
cation, but also the instruments and agents employed, including 
even telegraph messages and, in the extremest cases, lottery 
tickets.^ 

The decision of the question where federal control of interstate 
traffic ends and state control begins has been one of great practical 
difficulty. In general it has been held that whenever a com- 
modity begins to move as an article of trade from one state to 
another, commerce in that commodity between the states lias 
begun. Mere intention to ship goods does not make them 
subjects of interstate commerce, but they must actually be 
put in motion or committed to the carrier for that puipose 
{Coe v. Errol, 116 U.S. 517). As a practical guide in deciding 
when state control should be resumed, the court as early as 1827 
{Hroivn v. Maryland) laid down the ” original package rule,” 
that the taxing power of the state should begin when the original 
package in which the goods had been imported into the state 
had been broken up or sold. The injustice of allowing goods 
to lie held thus, for long periods escaping local taxation, led 
to a modification of the rule in 1868 {Woodruff v. Parkham, 8 
WaU. 123), and such goods after reaching their destination 

^ The lottery tickets were included only by a divided court 
{Lottery Cases, 188 U.S, 321) four judges emphatically dissenting. 
The moral issue doubtless influenced a decision so difficult to reconcile 
with other opinions of the court, which otherwise had held regularly 
that commerce involves the physical movement of persons or things 
and does not include the contractual relations between citizens 
incident to commercial intercourse. Not all things incidental to 
commerce are included in it, and it has been held that the jt^llowing 
are not included : bills of exchange (in 1850, Nathan v. Louisiana, 8 
How. 73), trade marks (in 1879^ trade mark cases, 100 U.S. 82), 
insurance (in 1869, Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall. 168). and manufacturing 
(in 1895, U.S. V, Knight Co., 156 U.S. 1). In the last-named cas*e, 
which concenied a combination of sugar refineries controlling a large 
proportion of the product of the country, it was said that commerce 
succeeds manufacture and is not a part of it. The relation of the 
manufacturer to interstate and foreign commerce being thus only 
incidental and indirect, the business is subject to state control. 
By a series of decisions the transportation of persons has been 
decided to be commerce. (In 1848, passenger cases, 7 How. 283. 
In 1867, Crandall v. Nevada 6, Wall. 35. In 1875, Henderson v. the 
Mayor of New York, 92 U. 5 . 259, &c.). 
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may be taxed as property in common with other property in 
the state.® 

Reason for Federal Control of Interstate Commerce, — Immedi- 
ately after the close of the War of American Independence 
in 1783 appeared the separatist tendencies and local jealousies 
usual in a confederation. The Congress of the Confederation 
had no power to levy tariff duties or to regulate commerce 
between the states, and the separate states freely and recklessly 
exercised their rights in this matter. Though commerce at that 
time was comparatively unimportant, the results of this restric- 
tive policy were most unfortunate. The Annapolis Convention 
of 1786 was called by the Virginia legislature to take into 
consideration the trade of the United States and to consider 
how far a uniform system in their commercial relations might be 
necessary to the common interests and their permanent harmony. 
This conference resulted in the call of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion of 1787, which framed the present Constitution. Chief 
Justice Marshall, in one of the early cases on this subject {Brown 
v. Maryland, 12 Wheaton 419, in 1827), said in words often since 
quoted : “ It may be doubted whether any of the evils proceeding 
from the feebleness of the federal government contributed more 
to that great revolution which introduced the present system 
than the deep and general conviction that commerce ought to 
be regulated by Congress.” 

Every year has increased the importance of the congressional 
power of regulating commerce. At the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, each neighbourhood supplied nearly oil its 
needs by its own industry, but improving means of transportation 
and communication have multiplied the commercial ties between 
the citizens of the various states. This change went on slowly 
until 1830, more rapidly between 1830 and i860, and at an 
ever-hastening pace after the Civil War. Until 1824 no case 
involving directly the consideration of this power reached the 
United States Supreme Court. From 1824 to 1840 the Supreme 
Court decided an average of one- third of a case a year ; from 
1841 to i860, an average of three-fourths of a case ; from 1861 
to 1870, an average of one case ; from 1871 to 1880, an average 
of nearly six cases ; from i88t to 1890, an average of more than 
seven cases ; and from 1891 to 1900, an average of more than 
ten cases. The decisions have not been entirely uniform, and 
there were some decisions too contradictory to be explained by 
any ingenuity. 'I'he Supreme Court itself has said {Fargo v. 
Michigan, 121 U.S. 230) that ” it may be admitted that the 
court has not always employed the same language, and that 
all of the judges of the court who have written opinions for It 
may not have meant precisely the same thing.” Though in the 
period just preceding the Civil War the doctrine of states’ rights 
tended to weaken somewhat the federal power, the broad 
outlines of the interpretation by Chief Justice Marshall laid down 
in 1824 in Gibbons v. Ogden remain to-day almost undinuned. 

Interstate Commerce in the Federal Constitution. — Freedom 
of trade, without discrimination, between the citizens of all the 
.states was in the main ensured by one brief sentence, usually 
called the ” commerce clause ” of the federal constitution : — 
” The Congress shall have power ... to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several states, and with 
the Indian tribes ” (Art. i , sec. 8, clause 3). Hardly less important 
is the power ” to make all laws wliich shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the government 
of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof ” 
(Art, 1, sec. 8, clause 18). To the same end of freedom of 
commerce, Congress is limited in that ” no tax or duty shall be 
laid on articles exported from any state,” and “ no preference 
shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the 

The question arose with reference to tlie police power of tlic state 
in those state.s prohibiting the liquor traftic, and in 1889 it was held 
(Leisy V. Hardin) that, in the absence of legislation by Congress, the 
right to sell goods taken into a state was unrestricted. This made 
it impossible for a state to exclude the importation of liquors to 
be sold within its terntory, but this difficulty was remedxea by the 
Wilson Onginal Package liill of 1890, which made liquor subject to 
the pohee powers of the state to which it was carried. 
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ports of one state over those of another ; nor shall vessels bound 
to or from one state be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another” (Art. i, sec. 9, clauses 5 and 6). Directly and by 
implication, Congress was granted a number of other powers 
over commerce, in that it may coin money, establish uniform 
laws of bankruptcy, establish post-offices and post roads, 
regulate weights and measures, exercise admiralty jurisdiction 
(now interpreted to extend to all public waterways accessible 
to the traffic of more than one state), grant patents and copy- 
rights, and use the power of taxation to protect, repress or even 
destroy the agencies of commerce {e.g. state bank notes). But 
these powers can be exercised only in ways which favour and 
make free the intercourse among all parts of the nation. 

Even if the commerce clause had been omitted from the 
Constitution, a large part of its object would have been attained 
by certain prohibitions upon the states as follows : ” The 
citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several states ” (Art. 4, sec. 2). 
“No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
impost or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and the 
net produce of all duties and impost, laid by any state on imports 
or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United 
States, and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of the Congress ” (Art. i, sec. 10, clause 2). “ No state 
shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage ” 
(Art. I, sec. 10, clause 3). Thus by threefold measures of 
precaution was ensured domestic freedom of trade from every 
point in the land to its farthest frontiers. 

Negative Working of the Commerce Provisions, — For nearly a 
hundred years these provisions were important only in their 
negative effects of preventing the states from granting special 
privileges to their citizens or taxing unequally the citizens of 
other states. The decision in 1824 oif Gibbons v. Ogden stopped 
the attempt of the state of New York to grant the monopoly of 
steamboat traffic on the waters of that state. Had the clear 
and unequivocal opinion in that case been different, local 
ingenuity doubtless would have devised a multitude of discrimina- 
tions. “ The power to tax involves the power to destroy,” and 
ever since the decision of McCulloch v. Maryland in 1819 it 
has been held that no agencies created by the federal government, 
such as banks or legal tender notes, are subject to state taxation, 
and the rule has also been laid down repeatedly Ijy the Supreme 
Court (for the first time in 1886) that no burden can be laid upon 
the act of taking goods into or out of the state, of soliciting sales, 
or of delivering goods even though the tax is without discrimina- 
tion as between the state’s own citizens and others ; that is, 
interstate commerce “ cannot be taxed at all ” {Robbins v. 
Shelby County Taxing District ^ 120 U .S, 489).^ 

* However, a very important distinction is drawn between taxing 
the commerce and taxing property employed in commerce. With 
the increase of interstate commerce, the states have been hard 
pushed to find sources of revenue adequate to their increasing needs. 
The courts, therefore, have sought to draw a line between taxes on 
the privilege of carrying on interstate commerce and taxes on the 
property employed in carrying on such commerce as a part of the 
general body of property in the state. Thus it has been held in the 
case of State Freight Tax (1872, 15 Wall 232) that a state could not 
lay a tax on freight transported from one state to another, and yet 
the same year the court held in State Tax on Gross Receipts (15 Wall. 
284) that a tax was valid when laid upon the receipts of railways 
organized under the laws of the state, as upon a fund which had 
become incorporated with the general mass of property. This latter 
decision was by a divided court (three of the nine judges dissenting), 
but it has since been frequently confirmed. The tax on gross receipts 
of all railway companies doing business in the state has been supported 
when levied in proportion to the mileage within as compared with 
the total within and without the state {Erie Ry. v. Pa., 21 Wall. 492). 
This so-called " unit rule," as applied either to gross receipts or to 
the entire value of an interstate railway, has been upheld in a number 
of decisions. The method of taxation by gross receipts, how^ever, has 
not tended to increase of late, but the unit rule, as applied to ad 
valorem taxes on property, is more and more being applied. Every 
case involving the distinction between a tax on commerce and a tax 
on property employed in commerce presents its own difficulties, yet a 
practical way is thus found to prevent discriminating action by the 
several states, while leaving to them adequate .sources of revenue. 


Federal control of interstate commerce has been interpreted 
by the courts to be exclusive of any control by the states. This 
is not self-evident in the clause, “ Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce among the several states.” Over some 
other subjects the power of the federal and state governments 
is concurrent, the state being able to act until Congress enacts 
some conflicting legislation. Although the early decisions 
suggested that the power of Congress was exclusive, yet for 
nearly a century no positive decision was rendered and no 
positive action was taken by Congress. Between 1870 and 1886 
the states made great progress in the regulation of railways on 
the assumption that until Congress had acted the states were 
free to act. The question was put beyond doubt in a series 
of decisions establishing the principle that the non-action of 
Congress indicates its will that commerce shall be free and 
untrammelled and that the states cannot interfere either through 
their police power or their taxing power. 

Positive Federal Though the regulation of inter- 

state commerce up to the Civil War was mainly negative, some 
positive actions of the federal government had indirect effects 
on commerce, as, for example, the coinage of money, the estab- 
lishment of post-offices, the charter of the first and second United 
States banks, and the charter of the Pacific Railroad. The 
power to do these things was conferred by the Constitution in 
some cases directly, in other cases by implication in that any 
means appropriate to lawful ends might be employed (as in case 
of charter of the United States Bank, McCulloch v. Maryland), 
From 1850 to 1862 the federal government had made numerous 
land grants in aid of railways, but always to the states, not 
directly to the corporations, and it had never until 1862 granted 
a charter to a railway, canal, turnpike or transportation 
company. In 1866 Congress passed an act authorizing railway 
companies whose roads were operated by steam to carry 
passengers, freight, &c., “ on their way from any state to another 
state and to receive compensation therefor and to connect with 
roads of other states so as to form continuous lines for the 
transportation of the same to the place of destination.” ^ This 
act, so vague and general in its terms, had very little effect, 
though it has been the occasion of considerable litigation to 
determine its influence upon existing police laws of the states. 
In 1884 Congress established the Bureau of Animal Industry 
for preventing the exportation of diseased cattle and for the 
extirpation of disease among domestic animals. This had little 
significance at the time for interstate commerce, its purpose 
being to meet the objections of foreign countries to the importa- 
tion of American meat. In 1887 was passed the Interstate 
Commerce Act, providing a national commission to supervise 
interstate railways. In 1888 was passed an Arbitration Act, 
replaced in 1898 by an act which provides that in case of disputes 
between common carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act and their employees, conciliation shall be tried, and, in case 
this should fail, indicates the methods that may be used for the 
voluntary submission of the dispute to a board of arbitration. 

® 1873, State Freight Tax, 15 Wall. 232 ; 1887, Robbins v Shelby 
County Taxing District, 120 U.S. 489; Wabash R. R. Company v 
Illinois, 1 18 U.S. 557. The la.st-named case arose out of the attempts 
of tlie state of Illinois to prevent discrimination between two shippers, 
both being its own citizens and within its own borders, one of whom 
was being charged more than the other for a shorter shipment on the 
same line and in the same direction, from a point outside the state. 
The court, applying the established definition of interstate commerce 
with verbal formality of logic, decided that the state could do 
nothing, for even in such a case all regulation of interstate commerce, 
from t^ beginning to the end of a shipment, was confided to Congress 
exclusively. Thus a clause whose clear purpose was to prevent one 
state from burdening unequally the citizens of other states was 
successfully invoked by a private corporation to forbid the state 
securing equality of treatment for its own citizens as regards such 
parts of shipments as lay within its own borders. Most railway 
traffic was by this decision declared to be subject to legislation by 
Congress but Congress had not acted. The impossibility of this 
situation was so evident that the Interstate Commerce Act, long 
under discussion, became a law a few months later. 

3 This was probably aimed at the discriminating between New 
York and Philadelphia (see speech of Charles Sumner on the railroad 
usurpation of New Jersey in U.S. Senate, February 14, 1805). 
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In 1890 was passed the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, making illegal 
every contract and combination in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states or with foreign nations. In 1893 
a Safety Appliance Act, the administration of which was put 
into the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission, pro- 
moted the safety of employees and travellers, and required the 
roads engaged in interstate commerce to equip their cars and 
locomotives with automatic couplers and brakes. In 1895 was 
prohibited the interstate carriage of condemned carcasses of 
animals, and of lottery tickets (see above reference to the inter- 
pretation of the Lottery Act), in 1897 obscene literature, and 
in 1900 of game killed in violation of state laws. In 1901 carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce were required to make full 
reports of all accidents to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In 1902 was prohibited the interstate carriage of dairy products 
falsely labelled or branded as to the state or territory in which 
produced, and in 1903 the Secretary of Agriculture was em- 
powered to establish rules concerning importation and trans- 
portation of live stock. In 1903 the Bureau of Corporations was 
established with power to investigate the conduct of corporations 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, excepting common 
carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act. In IQ03 the 
Interstate Commerce Act was amended by the Elkins Act, 
making much more difficult the granting of rebates. In 1905 
the President was authorized to grant medals of honour to 
persons who by their daring save life or prevent accident on 
railways. In 1906 tiie Interstate Commerce Act was amended in 
important particulars (specified below). In 1906 were passed 
pure food laws, greatly enlarging the duties of the Department 
of Agriculture in reference to inspection of foods prepared for 
interstate commerce. 

The Interstate Commerce Act . — The period of positive action 
by Congress in the regulating of interstate commerce practically 
begins, therefore, with the enactment of the Interstate Commerce 
Act of February 1887, the outcome of fully seventeen years of 
agitation and discussion. The law was modelled in large part 
upon English acts. It applied to common carriers wholly by 
railway, and partly by railway and partly by water when both 
arc used under a common arrangement for continuous shipment; 
forbade unjust discrimination and undue and unreasonable pre- 
ference ; made it unlawful to charge more for a shorter than for 
a longer distance over the same line in the same direction, the 
shorter being included within the longer distance (though a 
carrier might be freed by the Commission from the working of 
this provision) ; and forbade pooling and division of earnings. 
The administration of the law was entrusted to a Commission 
of five members, appointed by the President. From this act 
much was expected, but eighteen years of its operation gave as 
net results little more than a greater uniformity of railway 
accounting and much better understanding by the public of the 
nature of the railway problem. Discrimination and secret 
rebates continued. The anti-pooling clause (pretty generally 
recognized by the well-informed to be a mistake) prevented 
open but not secret agreements between carriers, and probably 
hastened the movement toward consolidation. The long and 
short haul clause was made meaningless by the judicial inter- 
pretation that any competition, even that of other carriers 
subject to the act, justified the railway in charging more for a 
shorter than for a longer haul. The effectiveness of the Com- 
mission was destroyed by the judicial decision that it had no 
power to fix rates for the future. Until 1897, the Commission, 
when it adjudged a rate unreasonable, usually declared what 
rate was reasonable, and directed the carrier to reduce the rate 
by a given date to the designated maximum. Of 135 orders 
made in decisions rendered in the first ten years of the Com- 
mission, 68 prescribed a maximum rate for the future. In 1897 
it was finally decided in the Cincinnati Freight Bureau Case 
(167 U .S. 479) that Congress had not conferred upon the Com- 
mission the power to prescribe any rate for the future. The 
court said that Congress might fix the rate itself or authorize 
a sub-tribunal to do so, but that Congress had not yet given that 
authority. 
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The need of further legislation had been felt from the beginning 
by many, and after 1903 the agitation became very active. The 
position taken by President Roosevelt in his message to Congress 
in 1904 made the amendment of the Interstate Commerce Act 
the principal political issue before Congress in the sessions of 
1905 and of 1906. After the most remarkable senatorial debates 
heard at Washington in years, followed with close interest by 
the country, a number of amendments became law on the 29th 
of June 1906. The act was strengthened to a degree hardly 
expected by the most earnest advocates of revision. A number 
of minor changes made in the light of experience were : increasing 
the number of commissioners to seven and their pay to $10,000 ; 
facilitating procedure and the taking of evidence ; requiring 
thirty days’ notice of a change of rates ; requiring appeal from the 
Commission’s decision to be taken within thirty days ; empower- 
ing the Commission to establish joint rates and to order switches 
to be built. The following are generally thought to be still more 
important changes : (i) Including within the application of 
the act pipe lines (particularly for oil), express and sleeping car 
companies, and all the facilities and services in connexion with 
goods transported ; (2) giving publicity to railway business 
by empowering the Commission to prescribe all forms of accounts 
and to examine the books at all times, and by forbidding any 
other accounts or memoranda to be kept by the companies ; and 
(3) empowering the Commission to prescribe reasonable maxi- 
mum rates to take effect within not less than thirty days and to 
continue not over two years unless set aside by the courts. 

The Anti-Trust Act of iSgo . — The growth of large corporations 
with .some degree of monopoly power, the so-called trusts, had 
called forth in a number of the states anti-trust laws before 1890. 
When it became evident that the states were not succeeding in 
dealing with the problem, public sentiment found expression in 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, approved on the 2nd of July 1890. 
This act declared illegal and criminal, punishable by fine or 
imprisonment or both, every contract in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several states or with foreign nations. 
The statute thus changed the common law wherein such con- 
tracts were merely unenforceable but not criminal. This act was 
at first construed by the Supreme Court as applying to any con- 
tract in restraint of interstate commerce, whether rea.sonable 
or unrea.sonable {Trans-Missotiri Freight Association, j66 [/,S. 
331), but later, in 1905 {Stock Yards case, 25 Supreme Court 
Reporter 276) it was held that the act did not apply to agreements 
for the better conduct of business which incidentally affected 
interstate commerce.^ The act has been interpreted to apply to 
transportation {Freight Association case, 166 U.S. 290, and 
Northern Securities case), with results felt even by some of the 
advocates of railway regulation to be unfortunate. It applies 
to unlawful combinations of manufacturers to divide the territory 
and regulate the prices {Addyston Pipe Trust Case, 175 IJ .S, 211). 
In the Sugar Trust case (1895 U.S. v. Knight Co. 156 U.S.) it 
was declared that the statute did not apply to a manufacturing 
company which had acquired nearly complete control of the 
manufacture of refined sugar by means of the purchase of stock 
of other refining companies. 

The Attorney-General submitted to the Senate, in June 1906, 
a statement of the results of all suits instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice under the anti-trust law, the Interstate Commerce 
Act and the Elkins Act, in the period from 1887 to June 1906 
inclusive. Thirty-six suits were still pending ; of the 250 which 
had been disposed of in some manner 186 ended in dismissal, 
non-prosecution or acquittal, and 64 were successful in securing 
in whole or in large part the object of the suit (in 30 cases con- 
viction, in 34 cases the granting of a petition or an injunction, 
&c.). In addition to these results of federal efforts to regulate 
industry must be counted the cases in which carriers complied 

^ In the Northern Securities case, Justice Brewer, who had con- 
curred in the opinion in the Trans-Missouri Freight Association case, 
took occasion to say that while he still believed the former case had 
been correctly decided, he thought that the reasons given for the 
judgment were in some respects faulty, and that the ruling should 
have been that the contracts there considered were unreasonable 
restraints and as such were forbidden by the act. 
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with the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
without suit ; but even then the total by j 906 was somewhat 
meagre. 

The establishment of the Bureau of Corporations in 1903, and 
the considerable extension of the powers of inspection of the 
Department of Agriculture are recent changes of which the 
results cannot yet be fairly judged. The aim of the Bureau of 
Corporations is to ensure publicity in the management of corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate and foreign commerce. The first 
commissioner, Mr James R. Garfield, showed much activity 
in pursuing the purposes of the act, and published informing 
reports upon the beef trust (1905) and upon the Standard Oil 
Company ( 1 906). But the effect and possible extension of federal 
interference became from this time burning political questions 
of far-rcaching importance of too recent a date to be dealt with 
historically in this article. 

See also the Annual Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
since 1887, and decisions ; Prentice and Egan, The Commerce Clause 
of the Federal ('onstiiution (Chicago, 189K) , Reports of the Com- 
missioner of Coqiorations on the Beef Industry (1905), on the 
Transportation of Petroleunj (iQod) ; W. Z. JCipIey (ed.), Trusts, 
Pooh and Corporations (1905), containing loading cases and analyses 
ot the voluminous " trust " literature ; F. N Judson, The Law of 
Interstate Commerce and its Tederal Regulation (Chicago, 1905) ; 
Beale and Wyman, Railroad Rate Regulation (Boston, 1900) , Frank 
Hendrick, The Power to Regulate Corporations and Commerce (New 
York, igoO), tavouring less of new legislation. (F. A. F.) 

INTERVAL, a space left between the component parts of a 
continuous series, a pause in continuous action, a period of time 
intervening lietween two other points of time or chronological 
sequence of events. The Lat. iniervalluw, from which the 
English word has come through the French, originally meant a 
space between the palisades on a rampart {indium), or between 
the rampart and the tents of the legionaries. In medical language 
“ mtei'val ” is u.sed of the intervening periods between attacks 
or paroxysms of a disease, particularly of the periods of a rational 
or normal condition of mind sometimes experienced by an insane 
person, a “ lucid interval ” ; this phrase frequently occurs in 
legal documents from the 13th to the 15th centuries, non compos 
mentis sed gaudet lucid ts intcrvallis. In music “ interval ex- 
presses the distance in pitch between two or more musical sounds 
(see Music). Inten'al, or more commonly “ intervale/^ is used, 
particularly in North America, as a geographical term for a 
low-lying tract of land along the banks of rivers, frequently 
overflowed by freshets, or more loosely for any low level land 
shut in by hills. Ihis particular application, as also the form 
“ intervale,” is due to a confusion of the termination of the word 
with “ vale,” valley. 

INTESTACY (Lat. intesta/us, one who has not made a will, 
from testarij to bear witness), the condition of the property of a 
person who dies without making a will. Here the law of England 
distinguishes sharply between his real and his personal property. 
'Ilie devolution of the former is regulated by the rules of inherit- 
ance (g.v.). The destination of the latter is marked out by the 
Statute of Distributions. The proper conditions of a testa- 
mentary di.sposition of property will be found under the heading 
Will. 

The distribution of an intestate’s personal property is carried 
out under the authority of administrators, whose duties are 
generally the same as those of executors under a will. Admini- 
stration was until 1857 a matter cognizable by the ecclesiastical 
courts, and the ordinary was in fact the administrator until the 
passing of an act of Edward 111 . for administration upon in- 
testacy (1357). An earlier statute (Westminster 2, 1275), 
directed against the abuses of the system, required the ordinary, 
instead of applying the residue of the estate to “ pious uses,” 
to pay the debts of the intestate. The act of Edward III. went 
further in providing that in case where a man dieth intestate, 
the ordinaries sliall depute of the next and most lawful friends 
of the dead person intestate to administer his goods,” with 
power to .sue for debts due to the deceased, and under obligation 
to pay debts due b}' him, and to answer to the ordinary like 
executors in the case of testament. Administrators remained 
on this footing of deputies appointed by the ordinary until the 
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Probate Act 1857 transferred the jurisdiction in administration 
of the ecclesiastical courts to the new court of probate. 

The courts of law having held that by the grant of administra- 
tion the authority of the ecclesiastical courts was exhausted, 
the administrator became entitled to the privilege, similar 
to that formerly enjoyed by the ordinary, of dealing as he 
pleased with residue of the property. The next of kin of the 
same degree of relationship to the deceased were thus aggrieved 
by the preference of the administrator, and it was to remedy 
this grievance that the Statute of Distributions 1670/1 was 
passed. It empowered the ordinary to take a bond from the 
administrator binding him to make a fair and complete distribu- 
tion of the property among the next of kin. Such distribution 
is to be in the following manner : one-third to the wife of the 
intestate, and all the residue by equal portions to and amongst 
the children, and their representatives if any of such children be 
dead, exclusive of children who shall have any esUite by the 
settlement of the inte.state, or shall be advanced by the intestate 
in his lifetime by portions equal to the .shares allotted to the 
other children under the distribution. If such advancement 
should be less than the share of the other children in distribution, 
then it shall be made equal thereto. But the ” heir-at-law, 
notwithstanding an}^ land that he shall have by descent or 
otherwise from the intestate, is to have an ecjual part in distribu- 
tion with the rest of the children ” (§ 5). By § 6, if there be no 
children nor any legjil representatives of children, one moiety 
of the property is to be allotted to the wife of the intestate, the 
residue ” to be distributed equally to any of the next of kindred 
of the inleslale who are equal in degree and those who legally 
represent them.” By § 7 there shall “be no representation 
admitted among ('ollaterals after brothers’ and sisters’ children ; 
and in case there be no wife, then all the said estate to be 
distributed equally to and among the children; and in case 
there be no child, then to the next of kindred in equal degree 
of or unto the intestate and their legal representatives as 
aforesaid, and in no other manner wlmtsocver.” For the 
protection of creditors it is enacted that there shall be no 
distribution till a full year after the intestate’s death, and if 
any debts should be discovered after distribution, the persons 
sharing the estate shall refund the amount of the same ratably. 
M'ith reference to the above rules the following points may 
be observ^ed : (i) The husband's absolute right to administer 
his wife’s estate is not affected by the act. 'I'his was made clear 
by a later act of the same reign (The Statute of PVauds 1677). 
Administration is now granted to the representatives of the 
husband where he has died without talcing out administration 
to his wife, unless it can be shown that the wife's next of kin 
are beneficially interested. (2) The widow, in the event of there 
being no children or next of kin, takes only her half. The other 
half goes to the crown. The widow’s rights, however, have been 
enlarged by the Intestate Estates Act 1890. By this act where 
a man dies wholly intestate and without issue, his property, both 
real and personal, shall, if it does not exceed £500 in net value, 
belong to his vddow absolutely. If the estate exceeds £500 net, 
the widow is entitled to £500 out of the estate and has a charge 
for that amount upon the real and personal property of the 
deceased. (3) ITie child or children take equally, two-thirds if 
the widow be alive, and the whole if she be dead. If some of the 
children be alive and some dead having issue, then such issue 
will take their parents’ share equally among themselves. There 
has been some difference of opinion as to whether if all the 
children have predeceased their parent but have left issue, 
such grandchildren take as between themselves per stirpes as 
representatives of their parent or per capita os next of kin. 
Thus if A and B predecease their father but A leaves three children 
and B one, should the property be divided into fourths, or 
first into moieties and then one moiety subdivided into thirds 
among A’s children and the other moiety be given undivided 
to B’s child ? It is now settled that the latter method of distribu- 
tion is the correct one, and it is thought that this will also apply 
when only great-grandchildren are alive. (4) The next of kin 
must be ascertained according to the rules of consanguinity, 
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which are the same in English as in the civil law. Degree is* 
calculated from the intestate, through the common ancestor 
if any, to the kindred. Thus from son to father is one degree, 
to grandfather two degrees, to brother two degrees, to uncle 
three degrees, and so on. The statute ordains distribution 
to be made “ to the next of kindred in equal degrees pro suo 
cuique according to the laws in such cases and the rules 
and limitations hereafter set down.” Equality in degree is 
therefore not in all cases accompanied by equality in rights of 
succession. Neglecting the cases of wife and children already 
noticed, the father excludes all other next of kin. So would a 
mother, in default of a father surviving, but an act of 1685 
enacted that in such a case the brothers and sisters, and children 
of brothers and sisters, of the intestate should share equally 
with the mother. In the absence of brothers or sisters and their 
representatives, the mother in the case supposed would take the 
whole. Mothers-in-law and stepmothers are not within the 
rules of consanguinity. As between a brother and a grandfather 
who are both in the second degree, preference h given to the 
brother ; but a grandfather, being in the second degree, will 
exclude an uncle, who is in the third. An uncle and a nephew, 
both being in the third degree, take together. Brothers or 
sisters of the half blood take equally with brothers and sisters 
of the whole blood. 'J'he rule which prohibits representation 
after brothers’ and sisters’ children would, in a case where the 
next of kin were uncles or nephews, wholly exclude the children 
of a deceased uncle or nephew. Also, as between the son of a 
brother and the grandson of a brother, the latter would not be 
admitted by representation. Where a brother and the children 
of a deceased brother are the next of kin, they will lake per 
sUrpes^ ue. the brother will take one Irnlf, and the children of the 
other brother will take the other Jialf between them. When the 
next of kin arc all children of the deceased brothers or sisters, 
they will take equally per capita. Subject to these modifications, 
the personal property will be divided equally among the next 
of kin of equal degree, e.g. great-grandfathers would share with 
uncles or aunts, as being in the third degree, J'ailing next of 
kin, under these rules, the estate goes to the crown as uUimus 
haeresy a result which is more likely to happen in the case of 
illegitimate persons than in any other. 

Personal or movable property takes its legal character from 
the domicile of the owner, and the distribution of an intestate’s 
goods is therefore regulated l)y the law of the country in which 
the intestate was domiciled. A domiciled Scotsman, for example, 
dies intestate in England, leaving personal property in England ; 
the administrator appointed by the court of probate will be 
bound to distribute the property according to the Scots rules of 
succession. 

In the law of Scotland the free movable estate of the intestate 
18 divided amongst the nearest of kin, the full blood excluding the 
half blood, and neither mother nor maternal relations being originally 
admitted. The heir of the heritable {t.e. real) property if one of the 
next of kin must collate with the next of kin if he wishes to share in 
the movables. Proximity of kin is reckoned in the same order as in 
the case of inheritance. The Intestate Movable Succession Act 
1855 among other changes allows the is.sue of a predeceasing next 
of kin to come in the place of their parent in succession to an. in- 
testate, gives the fatlicr of an intestate dying without issue one-half 
of the movable j)rof)erty in preference to brothers and sisters, and 
to the mother if the father bo dead a similar preference to the extent 
of one- third, and admits brothers and sisters uterine in the absence 
of brothers and sisters german or consanguinean. 

In the United States the English Statute of Distribution ha 3 
been taken as the basis of the law for the distribution of personal 
property in intestacy, and its principles have been applied to 
real property also. “ In a majority of the states the descent 
of real and personal property is to the same persons and in the 
same proportions, and the regulation is the same in substance 
as the English Statute of Distribution. In Georgia the real and 
personal property of the intestate is considered as altogether 
of the same nature and upon the same footing.” There ore 
many states, however, in which the distribution differs materially 
from the English statute. In Illinois the distribution is the 
same as descent of real property. In Alabama the whole goes 
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to the widow if there are no children {Phillips v. Lawing, 1907, 
43 Southern Rep. 494). In many states the husband’s share 
is in all cases like the widow’s, os in Texas, New York and 
Washington. In Pennsylvania he takes an equal share with 
the children. 

The statutes of each state of the American union must be con- 
sulted, as no general rulc.s can be laid down. As to the right to the 
intestate's interest in community property in the states where the 
law of “ community " — of “ acquets and gains “ — prevails, see 
Inheritance. 

INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION {llius\ in surgery, a condition 
in which the onward passage of the faeces is prevented. It 
is often associated with phenomena due to strangulation ot 
the gut, leading to gangrene, and with systemic poisoning due 
to the absorption of toxins, resulting from the decomposition 
of the retained faeces. Intestinal obstruction may be conveni- 
ently divided into acute and chronic. 

Acute Intestinal Obstruction forms one of the most urgent of 
surgical emergencies. The following are its chief causes : (i) 
strangulation by bands or adhesions or through apertures ; 
(2) volvulus ; (3) the impaction of foreign bodies ; (4) acute 
intussusception ; (5) strangulation over a band or acute kinking 
of the gut ; (6) the termination supervening on chronic obstruc- 
tion ; (7) congenital malformations of the intestines. 

Strangulation by Hands or Adhesions or through A pcrtures.-~'Y\\ 09 .(^ 
terms are applied to obstruction by constricting bands within the 
abdomen. These may be the result of the stretching of old inflam- 
matory adhesions, the-resull ot former peritonitis. These bands are 
commonly .situated between different parts 
of the mesentery or between the luesentery 
and another organ such as the appendix. 

Two methods of producing strangulation 
exist ; in the first the bowel passes under 
an arch or loop formed by some short con- 
stricting band and cannot return, or if the 
band is long it may form a noose in which 
the bowel is .strangled (fig. i) ; in the second 
tlic remains of a foetal structure (Meckel's 
diverticulum) becoming adherent to .some 

other organ may ensnare the intestine in show how Slraiigula- 
the loop. A coil of intestine may also slip ^jon by a Band may 
into a hole in the mesentery or omentum {ake place, 
or find its way into a pouch of peritoneum, 

forming what Is know'U as an internal hernia. The onset of 
symptoms is sudden and abrupt. The patient is seized with 
acute abdominal pain associated with collapse. The pain is 
u.sually referred to the region of the umbilicus ; this localization, 
however, is no guide to the situation of the le.sion. Vomiting is early 
and persistent, generally assuming a faecal character between the 
second and the ninth day, There is no obvious tumour ; constipa- 
tion is present, the abdoniinal walls arc flaccid at first, but if no relief 
is obtained become tender when peritonitis ensues. This form of 
obstruction is most frequent in young people, and there is usually a 
history of previous peritonitis. In cases not treated by operation the 
average duration is five to seven days, and death takes place from 
exhau.stion or from toxaemia following peritonitis. 

Volvulus means a torsion or twisting of the gut There arc two 
chief varieties : (i) in which the bowel is twLsted upon its mesenteric 
axis (fig. 2) ; (2) in which it is wound round another coil of intestine. 
The .sigmoid flexure is the situation in 
which volvulus most commonly takes 
place, but it may occur in the caecum 
and small intestine. When once 
present, plastic peritonitis fixes the 
coil in position and the blood supply 
becomes ob.structed. Volvulus is 
generally preceded by a history of 
chronic constipation. The acute symp- 
toms start abruptly and are similar 
to those of internal strangulation, but 
the pain at first is more intermittent Fig. 2.— Diagram to show 
in type. There is usually early tender- how Volvulus may take 
ness over the spot and constipation is place, 
absolute, Much distress is occa.sioned 

by abdominal distension from flatus, which develops with remark- 
able rapidity. The swelling is localized at first. Spontaneous 
natural cure is unknown, and without surgical interference death 
is inevitable. 

Impacted Foreign Bodies. — Gall-.stones may cause obstruct^ when 
they are of large size. These gall-stones when lodged in the intestine 
may there be enlarged by subsequent accretion. Lcicbenstem de- 
scribes ,swch a stone with a circumference of 5 in., and Sir F. Treves 
removed from the intestine of an old lady a calculus, the large size 
of which was due to layers of magnesia, the patient having taken 
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carl>onate of magnesia daily for many years. Gall-.stones may give 
rise to intermittent sub-acute attacks of incomplete obstruction and 
finally give rise to an acute attack accomiianicd by severe pain and 
vomiting, which is constant and early becomes faecal. The abdomen 
is soft and flaccid and the affected coil is rarely to be felt. The 
symptoms vary with the situation of the obstruction and are gener- 
ally more urgent the nearer to the duodenum Foreign Ixidies that 
have been swallowed by accident or otherwise may give rise to 
obstruction, though extraordinary objects, as knives, coins, pipes, 
flints, &c. swallowed by jugglers, are known to have passed l>y 
rectum without injury. In cases where the foreign body lodges in 
the intestine the caecum and duodenum are favourite situations for 
obstruction. In the museum of the Koyal College of Surgeons is a 
specimen in which the duodenum is blocked by a mass of pin.s weigh- 
ing nearly a pound. Foreign bodies may remain weeks or months in 
situ before giving rise to serious symptoms, the progress of the 
larger substances being marked by temporary obstruction. In a 
case quoted by Duchaussoy the obstructing mass consisted of over 
700 cherry stones. The diagnosis of obstruction by foreign bodies 
has been much simplified since the introduction of the X-rays. 
Fnteroliths may themselves cause obstruction. They may consist 
of masses of indigestible vegetable material matted together with 
faeces and mucous. In Scotland they are frequently found to 
consist of husks of coar.se oatmeal (aeiibliths). In thin persons large 
enterctliths and foreign liodies may be palpable. The symptoms are 
those similar to obstruction by a large gall-stone. 

A(utc hitiisawit cfition forms about 30“,', of all cases of intestinal 
obstruction, and is the mo'.t common variety found in children. 
More than 50 % of the cases are found during the fir.st ten years of 
lile, and half that amount in babies under one year ; the large pre- 
ponderance is in n\al(‘S. By int ussusception is meant an invaginaUou 
or protrusion of a part of the intestine in the lumen of the intestine 
immediately lielow it ; the lower jiart of the intestine may be shkI 
to have swallowed that immediately above it The mesentery 
attached to the upper portion is neiessarily dragged in with it. 
The condition may be seen by referring to the diagram (fig. 3). 

The invaginated jiortion is termecl the 
intussusicfHum, and the lower portion which 
it enters is known as lli<‘ tulus'iu^cipu'ns. It 
is to the constriction of the vessels in tlie 
entering mesentery and later to their possibli* 
complete obstruction that arc due the late 
serious plierumK'ua of intussusception, c ^ 
gangrene or rupture of tlie gut. Peritonitis 
also ensues, and bv the formation of adhesions 
between the serou.s coats of the entering 
p'ic. 3. — Diagram and returning jiaits leads to irredm ibility 
to show how an ol the intussuscejitioii. A cure occasionally 
Intussusception takes ensues from spontaneous reduction of the 
place. invagination, or again permanent steno.sis of 

the intestine may re.snlt from the adhesion 
of the Opposed surfaces, or the occurrence of gangrene may 
lead to perforation of the intestine wiih acute septic peritonitis. 
Occasionally when there is no perforation adherence takes place 
between tlie segments, and the gangrenous portion .sloughs off 
and is dischargtid by the reclum The cause of intussusception 
is said to be violent peristaltic action, however produced. Poly- 
poid tumours or masses of worms, or massc.s of irritating ingesta, 
ari' said to lead to its occurrence X. Dolore and K. Lericlie contend 
that the primary factor is congenital mobility of the caecum. The y 
stale that in 48*^0 tlie caecum is mobile in half, fixation 

gradually going on ; while in ^-5 of adults it retains its mobility. 
They thus endeavour to account for the fact that in 300 collected 
cases 204 occurred in children less than one year old. Intussuscep- 
tion is met with in four chief situations : [a) the ileo-caecal, which is 
said to be the most frequent, constituting 44 of all cases (Treves) ; 
(/;) the enteric variety, involving the small intestine; {<) the colic 
form ; (if) the ileo-culic, the ileum being invaginated through the ileo- 
caecal valve. Intussusception may be acute or chronic, sometimes 
lasting intermittently for years. The acute form is the most common. 
In young children an attack occurs with severe pain, at first par- 
oxysmal but later continuous ; vomiting is less early and less con- 
tinuous than in strangulation by bands, and diarrhoea tenesmus, 
much straining and the passage of blood mucus from the anus arc 
common. Collapse soon supervenes Early in the case the abdomen 
is but little distended, and in about half the cases a distinct tumour 
can be felt. In some cases the invaginated gut may be felt protrud- 
ing through the spliincter Chronic intussusception occurs more 
frequently in adults than in children ; the symptoms may resemble 
chronic enteritis and be so masked that the nature of the illness 
remains undiagnosed until an acute attack supervenes, or the patient 
succumbs to the diarrhoea, vomiting and haemorrhage. 

Congenital Malformations of the Intestines — Cases have been re- 
corded in which Bie small intestine ended in a blind pouch. Im- 
perforate anus is a fairly frequent occurrence in young infants, but 
attention i.s usually called to the condition. Partial .strictures of the 
intestine, if the stricture be not too narrow, may pass unnoticed for 
years, and final complete obstruction may result from a blockage of 
the stricture by some foreign substance such as a plug of hard 
faecal matter or a fruit stone. 



Treatment of Acute Intestinal Obstruction . — Early diagnosis and 
early laparotomy are essential, and it is important to operate before 
the patient is poisoned by the absorption of toxins from the bowel. 
To administer purgatives is worse than useless. Of mas.sage and 
abdominal taxis Sir F. Treves says : " The.se are to be condemned, 
as they may rupture the already moribund bowel and make effective 
a threatened perforation. These measures are for the most part 
feeble excuses for avoiding or delaying the operation." The opera- 
tion may be undertaken in one or two stages, and includes the opening 
and evacuation of the distended intestines and the search for and 
reduction or removal of the obstruction. 

Chronic Intestinal Obstruction. — The causes of chronic obstruc- 
tion are very numerou.s, and may be divided into the following 
groups : (i) intra-inte.stinal conditions, i.c. the impaction of 
foreign bodies and impaction of faeces ; (2) affections of the 
inte.stinal wall such as stricture, new growths in the intestine, 
particularly those of a malignant type, adhesions or matting 
together of the intestines from peritonitis or kinking of the gut 
from disease of the mesenteric glands ; (3) chronic intussuscep- 
tion ; (4) compression of the bowel by a tumour or hands 
developing outside the intestine. Of these the commonest are 
malignant growths and faecal impaction. 

The general symptoms of chronic obstruction are more or 
less alike. The patient is attacked with gradually increasing 
constipation, which may alternate with diarrhoea which is 
generally set up by the irritation of the retained faeces. In 
obstruction duo to malignant growths the character of the 
motions i.s changed, they become scybalous, pipe-like or flattened. 
The abdomen becomes distended, and at intcr\'als severe 
symptoms may supervene, consisting of pain and vomiting 
with complete constipation owing to some temporary complete 
obstruction. The attacks usually pass off, and relief may 
be obtained naturally or by the administration of a purgative, 
hut they have a tendency to recur and in malignant disease to 
increase to complete obstruction. I’inally a seizure may persist 
and take on all the characters of an acute attack, and death may 
supervene from exhaustion, perforation or peritonitis, unless 
immediately treated. When it arises from simple stricture no 
tumour is to be felt, but in malignant disease the tumour may 
be fre(]ucntly palpated, unless during an acute attack when the 
abdomen is much distended with gas. 

Faecal ImparUon is not uncommon in adult femalo.s who have 
suffered from chronic constipation. 'J'he common seat of the block- 
age is in the colon, chiefly in the sigmoid flexure and in the ret turn, 
but it may occur in the caecum. The accumulation may form a 
doughy tumour which in parts mav be nodular and intensely hard. 
'J‘he causes are due to the state of the t ontonls of the bowel it.self, to 
congenital or acquired weakness and diminished expulsive jiower of 
the bowel, or to painlul afleclions of the anus, fissures, piles and 
painful bladder affections. The acute symptoms are always jire- 
ceded by a prolonged period of malaise ; the breath is offen.sivc and 
the tongue foul, and the temperature may be raised from the ab- 
sorption of toxins. Faecal impaction requiies Die regular and 
repeated administration of large enemata, given through a long lube, 
together with the administration of calomel and bellciduuna. Large 
impacted masses in the rectum may be broken u}) and removed by 
a .scoop. 

Strictures of the Intestinal Wall. — Simple strictures are infrequent, 
and are dealt with by the operation of lateral anastomosis. They 
follow dy.senteric or tuberculous ulceration or the passage of gall- 
stones. 'stricture due to carcinoma of the inte.stinal wall occurs 
usually in the old or middle-aged, and the symptoms come on insidi- 
ously. As soon as the condition is diagnosed an attempt should be 
made to remove the tumour if freely movable, or if tins is not possible 
to afford relief by short-circuiting the intestine or by colotomy. 

Chronic Intussubception ha.s been frequently mistaken in the 
diagnosis for rectal polypus, cancer, tuberculous peritonitis, &c. 
(Treves), If diagnosed it may be reduced by inflation with air, but 
frequently too many adhesions are present for this to be pos.sible, 
and laparotomy with excision of the mass should be undertaken ; 
the results are said to be very encouraging. 

Compression of the bowel clue to a tumour or bands external to the 
bowel may occasionally give rise to obstruction An exploratory 
operation .should be undertaken for the excision of the tumour, or 
the .separation of adhesions and release of the bowel, or if the 
intestines arc much malted together by peritonitis an intestinal 
anastomo.sis may give relief. Obstruction due to paraly.sis of the 
muscular coat of the intestine has been described (adynamic ob- 
struction), but its existence is a subject of dispute. (H. L. H.) 

INTESTINE, (Lat. iniestinus, internal, usually in neuter plural 
intestina^ from intus, within), in anatomy, the lower part of the 
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alimentary canal ; in man and mammals divided into the 
smaller intestine, from the pylorus to the iliocaecal valve, and' 
the larger, reaching from the caecum and colon to the end of the 
rectum. The word is frequently applied to the whole of the 
alimentary canal in invertebrates. (See Alimentary Canal.) 

INTOXICATION (Lat, toxicare^ intoxicate j to smear with poison, 
ioxicumy an adaptation of Gr. ro^iKoVy sc. (ftdpfiaKov, a poison 
smeared on arrows ; to^oi/, bow), poisoning, or the action of poisons, 
whether of drugs, bacterial products, or other toxic substances, 
and hence the condition resulting from such poisoning, particu- 
larly the disorder of the nervous system produced by excessive 
drinking of alcohol (see Inebriety and Drunkenness), 

INTRA, a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of Novara, 
on the W. shore of Lake Maggiore, 685 ft. above sea-level, 12 m. 
N, of Arona by steamer. Pop. (1901) 6924. It is situated 
between two torrents, which afford water-power for cotton and 
silk mills, hat factories, foundries, &c. ; these chiefly belong to 
Swiss proprietors, who have fine villas with beautiful gardens. 
The church is a large edifice of 1708-1751. 

INTRADOS (a French term, Lat. intra, within, Fr. dos, back), 
in architecture, the under-curved surface or soffit of an arch 
{q.v.). 

INTRANSIGENT (adopted from the Fr. iniransigeanty taken, 
through the Spanish tntransigentey from the Lat. m, not, and 
transigetey to come to an understanding), one whose attitude is 
that of an irreconcilable. The term is used chiefly of politicians 
of an advanced t)'pe ; those in complete antagonism to the 
existing form of government ; but is especially applied on the 
continent of Europe to members of legislatures holding extreme 
Radical vicw.s. In this sense the word was first used in the 
political troubles which arose in Spain in the years 1873- 
1874. Intransigentism implies an attitude of uncompromising 
disagreement with political opponents. The word is also used 
non-politically, in the sense of intractability and intolerance. 

INTRINSIC (through Fr. xntnnsiquey from Lat. inirinsecuSy 
inwardly ; inter y within, secxiSy following, from root of sequXy 
to follow), an adjective originally applied to something internal 
or inside another, but now ordinarily used to express a quality 
inherent in or inseparable from a person, thing or abstract 
conception. In anatomy the term is, however, still used of a 
muscle which has both its origin and insertion in the organ in 
which it is found. 

INTROSPECTION (from Lat, introspicercy to look within), in 
p.sychology, the process of examining the operations of one’s 
own mind with a view to discovering the laws which govern 
p.sychic processes. The introspective method has been adopted 
by psychologists from the earliest times, more especially by 
Hobbes, J.ocke, Berkeley, Hume, and English psychologists of 
the earlier school. It possesses I he advantage that the individual 
has fuller knowledge of his own mind than that of any other 
person, and is able therefore to observe its action more accurately 
under systematic tests. On the other hand it has the obvious 
weakness that in the total content of the psychic state under 
examination there must be taken into account the conscious- 
ness that the test is in progress. This consciousness necessarily 
arouses the attention, and may divert it to such an extent that 
the test as such has little value. Such psychological problems 
as those connected with the emotions and their physical con- 
comitants are especially defective in the introspective method ; 
the fact that one is looking forward to a shock prepared in 
advance constitutes at once an abnormal p.sychic state, just as a 
nervmus person’s heart will beat faster when awaiting a doctor’s 
diagnosis. The purely introspective method has of course always 
been supplemented by the comparison of similar psychic states 
in other persons, and in modern psycho-physiology it is of com- 
paratively minor importance. 

See PsvcuoLOCY, Attention, &c. ; a dear statement will be 
found in G. F. Stout’s Manual of Psychology (i8g8), i. 14. 

INTUITION (from Lat. intueriy to look at), in philosophy, a 
term applied to immediate or direct apprehension. The truth 
of a theorem in geometry is demonstrated by a more or less 
elaborate series of arguments. This is not the case, according 


to the intuitionalist school of philosophy, with the apprehension 
of universal principles, which present themselves as necessarily 
true in their own right, without any sort of proof. The fact 
that things which are equal to the same things are equal to 
one another is apprehended directly or immediately without 
demonstration. Similarly in ethics the intuitional school holds 
that the principles of right and wrong are immediately appre- 
hended without reference to any other criterion and without any 
appeal to experience. Ethical intuitionalism sometimes goes even 
farther, and holds that the conscience when faced with any 
particular action at once assigns to it a definite moral value. 
Such a view presupposes that the moral quality of an action 
has, as it were, concrete reality which the special faculty of 
conscience immediately recognizes, much in the same way as 
a barometer records atmospheric pressure. The intuitionalist 
view is attacked mainly on the ground that it is false to the 
facts of experience, and it is maintained that many of the so- 
called immediate a priori judgments are in point of fact the result 
of forgotten processes of reasoning, and therefore a posteriori. 
Minor grounds of attack arc found in the difficulty of discovering 
in certain primitive peoples any intuitive conception of right 
and wrong, and in the great differences which exist between 
moral systems in different countries and ages. 

INULIN (C,jHj,pf,)j, in chemistry, a starch-like carbohydrate, 
known also as alantin, menyanthin, dahlin, synanthrin and 
sinistrin. It occurs in many plants of the large genus Compositacy 
to which the clicampane (Lat. inula) belongs ; and forms a white 
tasteless powder, sparingly soluble in cold water, very soluble 
in hot water and insoluble in alcohol. It is not coloured blue by 
iodine ; and it reduces ammoniacal silver and gold solutions, 
but not Fehling’s solution. Heated with water or dilute acids, 
it is converted into laevulose. 

INVAR, an alloy of nickel and steel, characterized by an 
extremely small coefficient of thermal expansion ; it is specially 
useful in the construction of pendulums and of geodetic measuring 
apparatus, in fact, in all mechanical devices where it is an 
advantage to avoid temperature compensation. The name 
was chosen as expressing the invariability of its dimensions with 
heat. (See Clock ; Geodesy.) 

INVARIABLE PLANE, in celestial mechanics (see Astronomy), 
that plane on which the sum of the moments of momentum of all 
the bodies which make up a system is a maximum. It derives its 
celebrity from the demonstration by Laplace that to whatever 
mutual actions all the bodic.s of a system may be subjected, the 
position of this plane remains invariable. 

A conception of it may be reached in the following way. Suppose 
that from the centre of gravity of the solar sy.stem (instead of which 
we may, if we choose, take the centre of the sun), lines or radii 
vectores be drawn to every body of the solar system. As the planet 
revolves around the centre, each radius vector describes a surface 
of which the area swept over in a unit of time measures the areal 
velocity of the planet. The constancy of this velocity in tlic case of 
the sun and a single planet i.s formulated in Kepler’s second law. 
Next pass any plane through the centre of motion and project the 
area just defined upon that plane We shall thus have a projected 
areal velocity, the product of which by the mass of the planet is the 
moment of momentum of the latter. Form this product for every 
body or mass of matter in the .system, and the sum of the moments is 
then invariable whatever be the direction of the plane of projection. 
In tlie ca.se of a single body revolving around the sun this plane is 
that of its orbit. When all the bodies of the sy.stem are taken into 
account, the invariable plane is a certain mean among the planes of 
all the orbits. 

In the case of the solar sy.stem the moment of Jupiter i.s so pre- 
ponderant that the position of the invariable plane does not deviate 
much from that of the orbit of Jupiter. The influence of .Saturn 
comes next in determining it, that of all the other planets is much 
smaller. The latest computation of the po.sition of this plane is by 
T, J. J. See, whose result for the po.sition of the invariable plane is 
inclination to ecliptic 1° 35' 7" 74, longitude of node on ecliptic 
106® a' 46^7 (Kq 1850) 

INVENTORY (post-class. Lat. inventarium, a list or repertory, 
from invenire to find), a detailed list, schedule or enumeration 
in writing, of goods and chattels, credits and debts, and some- 
times also of lands and tenements. 

(i.) In law, perhaps its earliest, and certainly its most important 
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use has been in connexion with the doctrine of benefit of 
inventory,” derived by many legal systems from the beneficium 
inventarii of Roman law, according to which an heir might enter 
on his ancestor’s inheritance without being liable for the debts 
attaching to it or to the claims of legatees beyond the value — 
previously ascertained by “ inventory ” — of the estate. The 
benefit of inventory exists in Scots law, in France {bSnefice 
d’tnvmtaire), in Italy, Mauritius (Civil Code, Art. 774), Quebec 
Code, Art. 6O0), St Lucia (Civil Code, Art. 585), Louisiana 
(Civil Code, Arts. 1025 et seq.), and under the Roman Dutch 
law in Ceylon. In South Africa benefit of inventory is super- 
seded by local legislation. 

(ii.) In many systems of law, the duty is imposed on executors 
and admini.strators of making an “ inventory ” of the estate of 
the testator or intestate, in order to secure the property to the 
persons entitled to it. In England this duty was created by 
statute in 1529. In modern practice an inventory is not made 
unless called for, but the court may order it ex officio, and will 
do so on the application of any really interested party. Similar 
provisions for an inventory of the estate of deceased persons are 
made in Scot.s law (Probate and legacy Duties Act 1808 (s. 38), 
and Executors (Scotland) Act i<)oo (s. 5), and in most of the 
liritish colonics. In Scotland, prior to the Finance Act 1894 
(which imposed a tax, called ” estate duty,” on the principal 
value of all property, heritable or movable, passing on death), the 
stamp duty on movable property was termed “ inventory duty.” 

In the United States', the duty of preparing an inventory is gener- 
ally imposed on executors and administrators ; .see Kent, Com- 
mentaries on American Law (new ed., 1896), ii. 414, 415; and cf. 
Geii. Stat.s. of Connecticut, 1888, s. 578 ; New York Stats, s. 2714 ; 
New Jersey (Orphans Court, &. 58). 

(iii.) An analogous duty of preparing an “ inventory ” is 
impo.sed in many countries on guardians and curators. In 
Scotland judicial factors arc charged w ith a similar statutory duty 
(Act of Sederunt, Nov. 25th, 1857, under the bankruptcy 
(Scotland) Act 1856) as regards the estate of insolvent debtors. 

(iv.) In Scots law, the term “ inventory ” is also applied to a 
list of documents made up for any purpose, c.g. the inventory 
of process or the inventory oj documents, in an action, and the 
inventory of title-deeds produced on a judicial sale of lands. 

(v.) In England an ” inventory ” of the personal chattels 
comprised in the security is required to be annexed to a bill of 
sale (Hills of Sale Act 18S2, s. 5). See also Executors and 
Administrators. 

INVERARAY, a royal and municipal burgh, the county town 
of Argyllshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 1369, It lies on the 
.southern shore of a bay, where the river Aray enters Loch Fyne, 
40 m. directly N.VV. of Glasgow, and 85 m. by water. The town 
consists of one street running east and west, and a row of houses 
facing the bay. Near the church stands an obelisk in memory 
of the Campbells who were hanged, untried, for their share in the 
Argyll expedition of 1685 in connexion with the duke of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion. The ancient market-cross, 8 ft. high, sup- 
posed to have been brought from Iona in 1472, is a beautiful 
specimen of the Scottish sculptured stones. The chief industry 
is the herring fishery, the herring of Loch Fyne being celebrated. 
'I'he town originally stood on the north side of the bay, clustering 
round the ancient baronial hold, attributed to Sir Colin Campbell 
of Lochow, ” the Singular,” who flourished at the end of the 
14th century, l)ut it was removed to its present site in the 
middle of the i8th century. Inveraray was erected into a burgh 
of barony in 1472 ; and Charles L, while a prisoner in Carisbrooke 
Castle, raised it to a royal burgh in 1648. Much has been done 
for it by the ducal house of Argyll, whose seat, Inveraray Castle, 
is about I m. from the town. 'I'his handsome square structure, 
built between 1744 and 1761 from designs by Robert Adam, 
consists of two storeys, witli a round overtopping tower at each 
corner. Some fine tapestry and ^ aluable relics were destroyed 
by fire in 1877, hut the damage to the castle was repaired in 
1880. The earls and dukes of Argyll were great planters of 
trees — mainly larch, .spruce, silver fir and New England pines — 
and their estates around Inveraray are consequently among 


the most luxuriantly wooded in the Highlands. Duniquoich, 
a finely timbered conical hill about 900 ft. high, adjoins the 
castle on the north and is a picturesque landmark. 

INVERCARGILL, the chief town of Southland county, South 
Island, New Zealand, 139 m. by rail S.W. by W. from Dunedin. 
Pop. (1906) 7299. It lies on a deep estuary of the south coast 
named New River Harbour, which receives several streams 
famous for trout-fishing. It is the centre of the large grazing 
and farming district of Southland ; and has a number of factories, 
including breweries, foundries, woollen mills and timber-works. 
The plan of the town is rectangular, with wide streets ; and there 
is a fine open reserve. The harbour is deep and well sheltered, 
but the greater part of the trade passes through the neighbouring 
Bluff Harbour, on which is Campbelltown, 1 7 m. S. of Invercargill 
by rail. Bluff Harbour is the port of call and departure for 
steamers for Melbourne and Hobart. Exports are wool , preserved 
meat and timber. 'I'he district of Southland was surveyed in 
1841, but was reported unfavourable, and settlement was 
delayed till 1857. Southland was a separate province between 
i860 and 1870, but. failing financially as such, rejoined the 
parent province of Otago. Invercargill became a municipality 
in 1871, and there are five suburban municipalities. The town 
is the regular starting-point of a journey to the famous lakes 
Wakatipu and 'J e Anau, which are approached by rail. 

INVERELL, a town of Gough county, New South Wales, 
Australia, on the Macintyre river, 341 m. N. of Sydney, with 
which it is connected by rail. Pop. (1901) 3293. It is the centre 
of a prosperous agricultural di.stricl producing, chiefly, wheat 
and maize ; the vine is also largely grown and excellent wine is 
made. Silver, tin and diamond mines are worked near the town. 
Invercll became a municipality in 1H72. 

INVERKEITHING, a royal and police burgh of Fifeshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1901) 1676. It is situated on an inner bay of 
the shore of the Firth of Forth, 3^ m. S.IC. of Dunfermline and 
13J: m. N.W. of Edinburgh by the North British railway, via 
the Forth Bridge. The chief indust ries are tanning, shipbuilding, 
milling, paper-making, rope-making and brick-making. W^ith 
Stirling, Dunicrmline, Culross and Quecnsfi'rry, Inverkeithing 
returns one member to parliament (the Stirling district burghs). 
It received its charter from David I. St Peter’s, the parish 
church, dates from the 12th renturv, but having been nearly 
destroyed by fire was rebuilt in 1826 in the Gothic style, the 
ancient tower, however, being preserved. Sir Samuel Greig, the 
father of the Russian navy and designer of the fortifications at 
Cronstadt, was bom at Inverkeithing in 1735. About half-way 
towards Dunfermline the battle of Inverkeithing or Pilrcavie 
took place on the 20th of July 1650, when Cromwell’s forces 
defeated the Royalists. A mile and a half to the south lies 
North Queensferry (pop. 594), the first railway station on the 
north side of the Forth Bridge. A little to the west lies the hay 
of St Margaret’s Hope, which in 1903 was acquired by the 
government as the site for the naval base of Rosyth, so named 
from the neighbouring mined castle of Rosyth, once the residence 
of Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm Canmore. On the west 
side of the Forth Bridge, in the fairway, lies the rocky islet of 
Bimar with a lighthouse, and immediately to the east is the 
island of Inchgarvie (Gaelic, ” the rough island ”), which 
once contained a castle used as a State prison, the ruins of which 
were removed to make way for one of the piers of the Forth 
Bridge. 

INVERNESS, a royal, municipal and police burgh, seaport 
and county town of Inverness-shire, Scotland. ]*op. (1891) 
19,303 ; (igoi) 21,238. It lies on both banks, though principally 
on the right, of the Ness; and is 118 m. N of Perth by the 
Highland railway. Owing to its situation at the north-eastern 
extremity of Glen More, the beauty of its environment and 
its fine buildings, it is held to be the capital of the Highlands ; 
and throughout the summer it is the headquarters of an immense 
tourist traffic. The present castle, designed by William Bum 
(1789-1870), dates from 1835, and is a picturesque structure 
effectively placed on a hill by the river’s side ; it contains the 
court and county offices. Of the churches, the High or Parish 
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church has a square tower surmounted with a steeple, containing 
one of the bells which Cromwell removed from Fortrose cathedral.' 
On the left bank of the river stands St Andrew’s Episcopal 
Cathedral, in the Decorated Gothic, erected in 1866 from designs 
by Dr Alexander Ross. Among the schools are the High School, 
the collegiate school, the school of science and art, and the Royal 
Academy, incorporated by royal charter in 1792. Other public 
buildings are the museum, public library, observatory, the 
northern infirmary, the district asylum, an imposing structure 
at the base of Dunain Hill (940 ft.), the Northern Counties 
Blind Institute, the Highland Orphanage and the Town Hall, 
opened in 1882, In front of the last stands the Forbes Memorial 
Fountain, and near it is the old town cross of 1685, at the foot 
of which, protected since the great fire of 1411, is the lozenge- 
shaped stone called Clach-na-Cudain (Stone of the Tubs), from 
its having served as a resting-place for women carrying water 
from the river. The old gaol spire, slightly twisted by the 
earthquake of 1816, serves as a belfry for the town clock. Half 
a mile to the west of the Ness is the hill of Tomnahurich (Gaelic, 
“ The Hill of the Fairies ”), upon which is one of the mo.st 
beautifully-situated cemeteries in Great Britain. The open 
spaces in the town include Victoria park, Maggot Green and the 
ground where the Northern Meeting — the most important 
athletic gathering in Scotland — is held at the end of September. 
Inverness is the great distributing centre for the Highlands. 
Its industries, however, are not extensive, and consist mainly 
of tweed (tartan) manufactures, brewing, di.stilling, tanning, 
soap and candle-making ; there are also nurseries, iron-foundries, 
saw-mills, granite works, and the shops of the Highland Railway 
Company. There is some shipbuilding and a considerable 
trade with Aberdeen, Leith, London and the ea.st coast generally, 
and by means of the Caledonian Canal with Glasgow, Liverpool 
and Ireland. The Caledonian Canal passes within i m. of the 
town on its western side. In Muirtown Basin are wharves for 
the loading and unloading of vessels, and at Clachnaharry the 
Canal enters Beauly Firth. There is little anchorage in the Ness, 
but at Kessock on the left bank of the river-mouth, where there 
are piers, a breakwater and a coastguard station, there are 
several acres of deep water. The river at Inverness is crossed by 
four bridges, two of them for pedestrians only, and a railway 
viaduct. The town, which is governed by a provost, bailies 
and council, unites with Forres, Fortrose and Naim (Inverness 
Burghs) in sending one member to parliament. 

Inverness was one of the chief strongholds of the Piets, and in 
565 was visited by Columba with the intention of converting 
the Pirtish king Brude, who is supposed to have resided in the 
vitrified fort on Craig Phadrick (550 ft.), ij m. W. of the town. 
The castle is said to have been built by Malcolm Canmore, after 
he had razed to the ground the castle in which Macbeth according 
to tradition murdered Duncan, and which stood on a hill 4 m. 
to the north-east. William the Lion (d. 1214) granted the town 
four charters, by one of which it was created a royal burgh. 
Of the Dominican abbey founded by Alexander III. in 1233 
hardly a trace remains. On his way to the battle of Harlaw in 
J411 Donald of the Isles burned the town, and sixteen years 
later James 1 . held a parliament in the castle to which the 
northern chieftains were summoned, of whom three were executed 
for asserting an independent .sovereignty. In 1562, during the 
progress undertaken to suppress Huntly's insurrection, Queen 
Mary was denied admittance into the castle by the governor, 
who belonged to the earl’s faction, and whom she afterwards 
therefor caused to be hanged. The house in which she lived 
meanwhile stands in Bridge Street. Beyond the northern limits 
of the town Cromwell built a fort capable of accommodating 
TOGO men, but with the exception of a portion of the ramparts 
it was demolished at the Restoration. In 1715 the Jacobites 
occupied the royal fortress as barracks, and in 1746 they blew 
it up. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE, a highland county of Scotland, bounded 
N. by Ross and Cromarty, and the Beauly and Moray Firths, 
N.E. by the shires of Naim and Elgin, E. by Banff and Aberdeen 
shires, S.E, by Perthshire, S. by Argyllshire and W. by the 


Atlantic. It includes the Outer Hebrides south of the northern 
boundary of Harris, and several of the Inner Hebrides (see 
Hebrides) and is the largest shire in Scotland. It occupies 
an area of 2,695,037 acres, or 4211 sq. m., of which more than 
one-third belongs to the islands. The county comprises the 
districts of Moidart, Arisaig and Morar in the S.W., Knoydart 
in the W., Lochaber in the S., Badenoch in the S.E. and the 
Aird in the N. Excepting comparatively small and fertile 
tracts in the N. on both sides of the river Ness, in several of the 
glens and on the shores of some of the sea lochs, the county is 
wild and mountainous in the extreme and characterized by 
beautiful and in certain respects sublime scenery. There are 
more than fifty mountains exceeding 3000 ft. in height, among 
them Ben Nevis (4406), the highest mountain in the British 
Isles, the extraordinary assemblage of peaks forming the Monadh- 
liadh mountains in the S.E., Ben Alder (3757) in the S., and the 
grand group of the Cairngorms on the confines of the shires of 
Aberdeen and Banff. 

In the north-west the Beauly river (16 m. long) is formed by 
the confluence of the Farrar and the Glass. The Enrick (18 m.), 
rising in Loch - nan - Eun, takes a north - easterly direction for 
several miles, and then flowing due east falls into Loch Ness, 
just beyond Drumnadrochit, close to the ruined keep of Castle 
Urquhart. The Ness (7 m.), a fine stream for its length, emerges 
from Loch Dochfour and enters the sea to the north of Inverness. 
The Moriston (19 m.), flows out of Loch Clunie, and pursuing a 
course E. by N.E. falls into Loch Ness 4 m. south of Mealfour- 
vounie (2284 ft.) on the western shore opposite Foyers. The 
Lochy (9 m.), issuing from the loch of that name, runs parallel 
with the Caledonian Canal and enters Loch Linnhe at Fort 
William. The Spean (38 m.), flowing westwards from Loch 
Laggan, joins the Lochy as it leaves Loch Lochy. The Nevis 
(12 m.), rising at the back of Ben Nevis, flows round the southern 
base of the mountain and then running north-westwards enters 
Loch Linnhe at Fort William. The J.even (12 m.), draining a 
series of small lochs to the north-west of Rannoch, .'lows westward 
to Loch Leven, forming during its course the boundary between 
the shires of Inverness and Argyll. The Dulnain (28 m.), rising 
in the Monadhlialh Mountains, flows north-eastwards and enters 
the Spey near Grantown, falling in its course nearly 2000 ft. 
The Truim (35^ m.), rising close to the Perthshire frontier, 
flows N.N.E. into the Spey. Three great rivers spring in Inver- 
ness-shire, but finish their course in other counties. These arc 
the Spey, which for the first 60 m. of its course belongs to the 
shire ; the Findhorn (70 m.), rising in the Monadliliuth Moun- 
tains a few miles N.W. of the source of the Dulnain ; and the 
Nairn (38 m.), rising within a few miles of Loch Farralinc. 
The two falls of Foyers — the upper of 40 ft., the lower of 165 ft. — 
are celebrated for their beauty, but their volume is affected, 
especially in drought, by the withdrawal of water for the works of 
the British Aluminium Company, which are driven by electric 
power derived from the river Foyers, the intake being situated 
above the falls. Other noted falls are Moral on the Enrick and 
Kilmorack on the Beauly. 

The number of hill tarns and little lakes is very great, con- 
siderably more than 200 being named. Loch Ness, the most 
beautiful and best known of the larger lakes, is 22 J m. long, 
ijm, broad at its widest point (Urquhart Bay), has a drainage 
area of 696 m., and, owing to its vast depth (751 ft.), uniformity 
of temperature, and continual movement of its waters, never 
freezes. It is the largest body of fresh water in Great Britain, 
and forms part of the scheme of the Caledonian Canal. A few 
miles S.W. is Loch Oich (4 m. long), also utilized for the purposes 
of the Canal, which reaches its summit level (105 ft.) in this lake. 
To the S.W. of it is Loch Lochy (9^ m.), which is also a portion of 
the Canal. Loch Arkaig (12 m.) lies in the country of the 
Camerons, Achnacarry House, the scat of Lochiel, the chief of 
the clan, being situated on the river Arkaig near the point where 
it issues from the lake. The old castle was burnt down by the 
duke of Cumberland, but a few ruins remain. After CuUoden 
Prince Charles Edward found shelter in a cave in the Black 
Mile,” as the road between Lochs Arkaig and Lochy is called. 
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Loch Quoich (6 m.) lies N. by W. of Loch Arkaig, and Loch 
Garry (4J m.) a few miles to the N.E Loch Morar (ii^ m. long 
by broad) is only about 600 yds. from the sea, to which it 
drains by the river Morar, whicli falls over a rocky barrier, at the 
foot of which is a famous salmon pool. The loch is 1017 ft. 
deep and is thus the deepest lake in the United Kingdom. 
It contains several islands, on one of which Lord Lovat was 
captured in 1746. Lot h Laggan (7 m.) and Loch Treig (5^ m.) in 
the south of the ct)unty are both finely situated in the midst 
of natural forests. The principal salt-water lochs on the Atlantic 
seaboard are Loch Hourn (“ Hell’s Lake,” so named from the 
wild precipices rising sheer from the water), running inland for 
14 m. from the Sound of Sleat and separating Glenelg from 
Knoydart ; and Loch Nevis (14 m.), a few miles farther south. 

The parallel roads of Glen Roy, a glen with a north-easterly 
to south-westerly trend, a few miles east of Loch Lochy, presented 
a problem that long exercised the minds of geologists. At 
heights of 1148 ft., 1067 ft. and 835 ft., there run uninterruptedly 
along each side of the glen terraces of a width varying from 
3 to 30 ft. Local tradition ascribes them to the Ossianic heroes, 
and John Playfair (1748-1819) argued that they were aqueducts. 
The fact that they occur also in the neighbouring Glen Gloy and 
Glen Spean, however, disposes of an artificial origin. John 
MacC'ulloch (1773-1835) propounded the theor) that they were 
lacustrine and not marine, and Agassiz followed him with the 
suggestion that the water had been held up by a barrier of 
glacier ice. This view is now' generally accepted, and the roads 
may therefore be regarded as the gently sloping banks of lakes 
dammed up by glacier ice. Glen More-nan-Albin, or the Great 
Glen, is a vast ” fault,” or dislocation, 62 m. in length, through 
which Thomas Telford constructed (1804-1822) the ('aledonian 
Canal connecting Loch Linnhe and the Moray Firth. Glen 
More is said to be liable to shocks of earthquake, and Loch 
Ness w'as violently agitated at the time of the great Lisbon 
earthquake (1755). 

Among the glens renowmed for beauty are Glen Urquhart 
and Glen Moriston to the west of Loch Ne.ss, Glen L'eshie in the 
east, and Glen Nevis at the southern base of Ben Nevis. Glen 
Garr\^ to the west of Loch Oich, gave its name to the well-known 
cap or “ bonnet ” worn both in the Highlands and Lowlands. 
In Glen Finnan, at the head of Loch Shicl, Prince Charles 
Edward raised his standard in 1 745, an incident commemorated 
by a monument erected in 1815 by Alexander Macdonald of 
Glenaladale. The great straths or valleys are in the north and 
east, the chief among them being Strathfarrar, Strathglass 
and Strathnairn, and the heads of Strathearn and Strathspey. 

Ceolof^y. — Almost the entire* area of this county is occupied by the 
younger Highland .schists and metamorphic rocks Ea.st of Loch 
Ericlit and the rivers 1 raiin and Spey as far as Airemore and between 
there* and Duthel tlu‘r<- are quartzites and quartzose .schists ; on the 
remaining area tin* various kinds of schistose and gneissose rock have 
liardly been worked out in detail, Granite mas.ses occur in numerous 
isolated patches , the largest is on the eastern boundary and includes 
the flanks of Cairn Gorm, Cairn Toul, Braeriach, Cam Ban and 
Meall Tisnail. Other smaller ones are found at Ren Nevis, w^here the 
lower part of the mountain is granite, the u]>per part porphyritic 
felsite ; between Moy and Ben Buidhe Mhor , E of Foyers, includ- 
ing Whitebndge, Aberchalder and Loch Farraline ; at Ren Alder, 
W. of Loch Ericlit and another between that loch and the river 
Pattack ; at Banavie on the W of the river Lochy ; around the 
upper end of Loch Cluriie and at several other places. The dioritic 
mass of RannoGi Moor just enters this county between Loch Ericht 
and Loch Ossian. 

The Old Keil Sandstone extends into this county from Nairn 
through Cullodeii Moor past Inverness and down Loch Ness to a 
point south of Foyers , it occurs also on the south-east side of Loch 
Oich, and around Beauly, where it forms the falls of Kilmorach. 
These rocks consist at the base of coarse breccias and conglomerates 
passing upwards into chocolate-coloured sandstone and flags, with 
the shaly series containing lime.stone nodules known as the fi.sh bed 
from the abundance and importance of its fossil contents ; it is well 
ex}K>sed in the Rig Burn and near Loch Ashie. At a higher horizon 
come more purple flags and grits. The Great Glen which traverses 
the county is an old line of earth fracture along w^hich displace- 
ments have been produced during more than one geological period. 
Roches moutonn(;es, glacial striations and moraines and other 
evidences of the great Ice age are abundant, besides the parallel 
roads of Glen Roy to which allusion has already been made. The 


lowest of these terraces is prolonged into Glen Spean, At numerous 
places on the coasts the remains of old marine terraces occur at 100 
ft. and 25 ft. above the sea. 

Of the small isles belonging to Inverness-shire those of Rum and 
Eigg are of the greatest interest. The northern part of Rum is made 
of Torridonian rocks, shales below and red sandstones above ; 
altogether over 10,000 ft. are visible. These rocks have suffered 
thru.sting and the shales arc thus made in places to overlie the sand- 
stones. A few patches of Torridonian occur in the south. Tertiary 
peridotites in laccolitic masses cover a large area in the south of the 
island and form the highe.st ground. These are penetrated by 
eucrites and gabbros, followed later by granites ; ana the whole has 
been .subsequently cru.shed into a complex gneissose mass. Still 
later, dolente sills and sheets and dikes of granophyre and quartz 
felsite followed in the same region. Eigg is mainly built of great 
basaltic lava flows with intrusions of doleritic rocks ; these were 
succeeded by more acid intrusions, and again by a more basic series 
of dikes. Pitchstones occur among the later rocks. The Sgurr is 
capped by a thick intru.sion of pitchstone. Jurassic rocks, including 
the Estuarine Lower Oolite sandstones, shales and limestones and 
Middle Oolite Oxfordian rocks are found in the north of this island ; 
there is also a small trace of Upper Cretaceous sandstone. CAnna, 
Sanday and Muck are almost wholly basaltic ; a small patch of 
]urassic occurs on the south of the last-named island. (See also 
Skve.) 

Forests and Fauna . — Deer forests occupy an enormous area, 
particularly in the west, in the centre, in the south and south-east 
and in Skye. From the number of trees found in peat bogs, 
the county must once have been thickly covered with wood. 
Strathspey is still celebrated for its forests, and the natural, 
woods on Loch Arkaig, in Glen Garry^, Glen Moriston, Strathglass 
and Strathfarrar, and at the head of Loch Sheil, are extensive. 
'J'he forests consist chiefly of oak, Scotch fir, birch, ash, mountain- 
ash (rowan), holly, elm, hazel and Scots poplar, but there are 
also great plantations of larch, spruce, silver fir, beech and plane. 
Part of the ancient Caledonian forest extends for several miles 
near the Perthshire boundary. Red and roe deer, the Alpine 
and common hare, black game and ptarmigan, grouse and 
pheasant abound on the moors and woodlands. Foxes and 
wild cats occur, and otters are met with in the lakes and streams. 
There are also eagles, hawks and owls, while great flocks of 
waterfowl, particularly swans, resort to Loch Inch and other 
lakes in Badenoch. Many of the rivers and several of the lochs 
abound with salmon and trout, the salmon fisheries of the 
Beauly, Ness and Lochy yielding a substantial return. 

Climate and Agriculture . — Rain is heavy and frequent in the 
mountains, but slighter towards the northern coast ; the fall 
for the year varying from 73*17 in. at Fort W illiam to 43*17 in. 
at Fort Augustus, and 26*53 in. at Inverness. The mean 
temperature for the year is 47®*2 F., for January 38*5° and for 
August 58°. Although since 1852 the cultivated area has 
increased greatly, actually the percentage of land under crops 
is still small. I’hc Aird and Beauly districts, some of the strath.s 
and several of the glens are fertile. Oats are the predominant 
crop, barley is grown (mostly for tlie distilleries), but the wheat 
acreage is trifling. Of green crops turnips do well in certain 
districts, artificial manures being extensively used. In those 
quarters where the soil is dry, potatoe.s are successfully raised. 
An immense number of the holdings are crofts averaging 5 acres 
or under. About 50 % are between 5 acres and 50 ; but few are 
above 50. The operations of the Crofters’ Commission (1886) 
have been beneficial in a variety of ways. Not only have rentals 
been reduced considerably and arrears cancelled, but the 
increased sense of security resulting from the granting of fair 
rentals, fixity of tenure and compensation for disturbance has 
induced tenants to reclaim waste land, to enlarge their holdings 
and to apply themselves more thriftily and with greater enterprise 
and intelligence to the development of their farms. On the 
large holdings the most modem methods of husbandry are 
followed, the farm buildings are excellent and the implements 
up-to-date. The hills furnish good pastures. The flocks of 
sheep are exceptionally heavy, the chief varieties on the uplands 
being Cheviots and black-faced and in some of the lower districts 
Leicesters and half-breeds. Of the cattle the principal breed is 
the Highland, the largest and best herds of which are in the 
Western Isles. Polled and shorthorns are also reared, and 
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Ayrshires are kept for dairy purposes. Great numbers of the 
hardy Highland ponies are raised on the hill farms, and the 
breed of agricultural horses was improved by the introduction 
of Clydesdale stallions. Where pigs are reared they appear to be 
kept, especially amongst the crofters, for domestic consumption. 

Industries . — Manufactures are few. Indeed, excepting the 
industries carried on in Inverness, they are almost entirely 
confined to distilling — at Fort William, Kingussie, Carbost, Muir 
of Ord and some other places — brewing, woollens (especially 
tartans, plaids and rough tweeds), milling and (at Kirktown 
near Inverness) artificial manures. The catering for the wants 
of thousands of sportsmen and tourists, however, provides 
employment for a large number of persons, and has led to the 
opening of hotels even in the remotest regions. The fisheries, 
on the other hand, are of great value, especially to the Hebrideans. 
The kelp industry has died out. 

Communications . — Owing to its physical character communica- 
tion by rail is somewhat restricted, but the Highland railway 
enters the shire from the south near Dalwhinnie and runs to 
Inverness via Aviemore and Daviot. Another portion of the 
same system also reaches the county town from Nairnshire. 
The Dingwall and Skye railway passes along the southern shore 
of Beauly Firth. In the south-west the West Highland railway 
(North British) enters the county 2 m. N.W. of Rannoch station 
and terminates at Malkiig, via Fort William and Banavie, 
sending off at Spean Bridge a l)ranch to I^’ort Augustus. There 
is also communication by steamer with the piers of the Caledonian 
Canal and with the Western Isles, and a considerable amount 
of shipping reaches Beauly and Inverness by way of Moray 
Idrlh. Coaches supplement rail and steamer at various points. 

J^opulaiion and Government . — The population was 90,121 
in 1891, and 90,104 in lyoj, when 43,281 persons spoke Gaelic 
and English, and 11,722 (laelic only. The only considerable 
towns are Inverness (pop. in 1901, 23,066) and Fort William 
(2087). The county returns one member to parliament, but the 
county town, along with Forres, Fortrosc and Nairn, belongs 
to the Inverness district group of parliamentary burghs, Inver- 
ness forms a sheriffdom with Elgin and Naim, and there are 
resident sheriffs-suhslitute at Inverness, Fort William, Portree 
and Lochmaddy. The county is under school-board jurisdiction, 
and there are voluntary schools (mostly Roman Catholic) in 
several places. The secondary schools in Inverness and some 
in the county earn grants for higher education. The town council 
of Inverness sul)sidizes the burgh technical and art school. At 
Fort Augustus is a well-known collegiate institution for the 
education of the sons of well-to-do Roman Catholics. 

History . — To the north of the boundary hills of the present 
counties of Argyll and Perth (beyond which the Romans 
attempted no occupation) the country was occupied by the 
Piets, the true Caledonians. The territory was afterwards 
called the province of Moray, and extended from the Spey and 
Loch Lochy to (Caithness, These limits it retained until the 
17th centur)', when Caithness (in 1617), Sutherland (in 1633) 
and Ross-shire (in 1661) were successively detached. Towards 
the end of -the 6th century Columba undertook the conversion 
of the Piets, himself baptizing their king, Brude, at Inverness ; 
but paganism died hard and tribal wars prevented progress. 
In the nth century, after the death of Duncan, Scotland was 
divided between Macbeth and the Norwegian leader Thorfinn, 
who took for his share the land peopled by the northern Piets. 
Malcolm Canmorc, avenging his father, defeated and slew 
Macbeth (1057), and at a later date reduced the country and 
annexed it to the kingdom of Scotland. In 1107, when the 
bishopric of Moray was founded, the influence of the Church was 
beginning to effect some improvement in manners. Neverthe- 
less, a condition of insurrection supervened until the reign of 
David L, when colonists of noble birth were settled in various 
parts of the shire. After the battle of Largs (1263) the Norse 
yoke was thrown off. In 1303 Edward I.’s expedition to 
Scotland passed through the northern districts, his army laying 
siege to Urquhart and Beaufort castles. After the plantation 
the clan system gradually developed and attained in the shire 


its fullest power and splendour. The Frasers occupied the Aird 
and the district around Beauly ; the Chisholms the Urquhart 
country ; the Grants the Spey ; the Camerons the land to the 
west and south of Loch Lochy (Locheil) ; the Chattan — compris- 
ing several septs such as the Maephersons, Mackintoshes, 
Farquharsons and Davidsons — Badenoch ; the Macdonalds of 
the Isles Lochaber ; the Clanranald Macdonalds Moidart, 
Knoydart, Morar, Arisaig and Glengarry ; and the Macleods 
Skye. Unfortunately the proud and fiery chieftains were 
seldom quiet. The clans were constantly fighting each other, 
occasionally varying their warfare by rebellion against the 
sovereign. In many quarters the Protestant movement made 
no headway, the clansmen remaining steadfast to the older 
creed. At the era of the Covenant, Montrose conducted a 
vigorous campaign in the interests of the Royalists, gaining 
a brilliant victory at Inverlochy (1645), but the effects of his 
crusade were speedily neutralized by the equally masterly 
strategy of Cromwell. Next Episcopacy appeared to be securing 
a foothold, until Viscount Dundee fell at Killiecrankie, that 
battle being followed by a defeat of the Highlanders at Cromdale 
in 1690. The futile rising headed by Mar in 1715 led to a com- 
bined effort to hold the clans in check. Forts were constructed 
at Inverness, Kilchumin (Fort Augustus) and Kilmallie (Fort 
William) ; Wade’s famous roads — exhibiting at many points 
notable examples of engineering — enabled the king's soldiers 
rapidly to scour the country, and general disarming was 
required. Prince Charles Edward’s attempt in 1745 had the 
effect of bringing most of the clans together for a while ; but the 
clan system was broken up after his failure and escape. Heritable 
jurisdictions were abolished. Even the wearing of the Highland 
dress was proscribed. The effects of this policy were soon 
evident. Many of the chieftains became embarrassed, their 
estates were sold, and the glensfolk, impoverished but high- 
spirited, sought homes in Canada and the United States. As 
time passed and passion abated, the proposal was made to 
raise several Highland regiments for the British army. It was 
entertained with surprising favour, and among the regiments 
then enrolled were the 79th Cameron Highlanders. With the 
closing of the chapter of the Jacobite romance the shire gradually 
settled down to peaceful pursuits^ 

The county in parts is rich in antiquarian remains. Stone 
axes and other weapons or tools have been dug up in the peat, 
and prehi.storic jewelry has also been found. Lake dwellings 
occur in Loch Lundy in Glengarry and on Loch Beauly, and 
stone circles arc numerous, as at Inches, Clava, and in the valley 
of the Ness. Pictish towers or brochs arc met with in Glenbeg 
(Glenclg), and duns (forts) in the Aird and to the west and 
south-west of Ikauly and elsewhere. Among vitrified forts 
the principal are those on Craig I’hadrick, Dundbhairdghall 
in Glen Nevis, Dun Fionn or Fingal’s fort on the Beauly, near 
Kilmorack, Achterawe in Glengarry and in Arisaig. 

Sec J . Cameron Lees, History of the Countv of Jui’emcss (Edinburgh, 
1897) ; C. Fraser-Mackintosli, Letters of Two Centuries (Inverness, 
1890) ; Alexander Mackenzie, Histories of the Mackenzies^ Camerons^ 
<S-c. (Inverness, 1874-1896) ; A Stewart , Ar/Acr (F.dinburgh, 

1883) ; Alexander Carmichael, " Grazing and Agrestic Customs of 
the Outer Hebrides " [Crofters' Commission Report, i88^). 

INVERSION (Lat. invertere, to turn about), in chemistry, the 
name given to the hydrolysis of cane sugar into a mixture of 
glucose and fructose (im^ert sugar); it w'as chosen because 
the operation was attended by a change from dextro-rotation 
of polarized light to a laevo-rotation. In mathematics, inversion 
is a geometrical method, discovered jointly by Stubbs and 
Ingram of Dublin, and employed subsequently with conspicuous 
success by Lord Kelvin in his electrical researches. The notion 
may be explained thus : If R be a circle of centre 0 and radius 
r, and P, Q be two points on a radius such that OP.OQ — 
then P, Q arc said to be inverse points for a circle of radius 
r, and 0 is the centre of inversion. If one point, say P, traces 
a curve, the corresponding locus of Q is said to be the inverse 
of the path of P. The fundamental propositions are : (i) the 
inverse of a circle is a line or a circle according as the centre 
of inversion is on or off the circumference ; (2) the angle at the 
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intersection of two circles or of a line and a circle is unaltered 
by inversion. 'I'he method obviously affords a ready means 
for converting theorems involving lines and circles into other 
propositions involving the same, but differently placed, figures ; 
in mathematical physics it is of special value in solving geo- 
metrically electrostatical and optical problems. 

INVERURIE, a royal, municipal and police burgh of Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, situated at the confluence of the rivers Don and 
Dry, 16 J- m. N.W. of Alierdeen by rail, on the Great North of 
Scotland railway. Pop. (iqoi) 3624. Paper-making, milling, 
and the making of mineral waters are the chief manufactures, 
but the town is an important centre of the cattle trade with 
London, markets being held at frequent intervals. It also con- 
tains the workshops of the Great North of Scotland railway. 
Inverurie belongs to the Elgin district group of parliamentary 
burghs. At Harlaw, about 3 m. to the N.W., was fought in 1411 
the great battle between Donald, lord of the Isles, and the royal 
forces under the earl of Mar. Nut far from the scene of this 
conflict stands Halquhain Castle, a seat of the Leslies, now a 
mere shell, which was occupied by Queen Mary in September 
1562 before the fight at Corrichie between her forces, led by 
the carl of Moray, and those of the earl of Hunlly. The granite 
block from which she is said to have viewed tlie combat is still 
called the Queen’s Chair or the Maiden Stone. Near Bennachie 
(i6if) ft.) are stone circles and monoliths suppo.sed to be of 
Druidical origin. There is a branch line from Inverurie to 
Old Meldrum, 5^ m. to the N.E. by rail, a market town with 
a charter dating from 1672, where brewing and distilling are 
carried on. 

INVESTITURE (Late I^t. invest iiura), the formal installation 
into an oftice or estate, which constituted in the middle ages 
one of the acts that betokened the feudal relation between 
suzerain and vassal. The suzerain, after receiving the vassal's 
homage and oath of fealty, invested him with his land or office 
by presenting some symbol, such as a clod, a banner, a branch, 
or some other objec't according to the custom of the fief. Otto 
of Freising says : “ It is customary when a kingdom is delivered 
over to ans^ one that a sword be given to represent it, and when 
a province is transferred a standard is given.’’ As feudal 
customs grew more stereotyped, the sword and sceptre, emblem- 
atic respectively of .servucc and military command and of judicial 
prerogatives, became the usual emblems of investiture of laymen. 
The word investiture (from vestirc, to put in possession) is later 
than the 9th century ; the thing Jtself was an outcome of feudal 
society. 

It is in connexion with the Ghurch that investiture has its 
greatest historical interest. I'he ("hurch quite naturally shared 
in feudal land holding ; in addition to the tithes she possessed 
immense estates which had been given her by the faithful from 
early times, and for the flefence of which she resorted to secular 
means. The bishops and abbots, by confiding their domains 
to laymen on condition of assistance with the sword in case 
of need, became temporal lords and suzerains with vas.sals to 
fight for them, with courts of justice, and in short with all the 
rights and privileges exercised by lay lords. On the other 
hand there were bishop-dukes, bishop-counts, &c., themselves 
vassals of other lords, and especially of tlie king, from whom 
they received the investiture of their temporalities. Many of 
the faithful founded abbeys and churches on condition that the 
right of patronage, that is the choice of beneficiaries, should be 
reserved to them and their heirs. Thus in various ways ecclesi- 
astical benefices were gradually transformed into fiefs, and lay 
suzerains claimed the same rights over ecclesiastics as over 
other vassals from whom they received homage, and whom 
they invested with lands. This ecclesiastical investiture by 
lay princes dates at least from the time of Charlemagne. It 
did not seem fitting at first to confer ecclesiastical investiture 
by such military and worldly emblems as the sword and soeptre, 
nor to exact an oath of fealty. The emperor Henry L invested 
bishops with a glove; Otto TI. presented the pastoral staff; 
Conrad II., according to Wipe, went farther and required from 
the archbishop of Milan an oath of fealty. By the time of 


Henry III. investiture with ring and crozier had become the 
general practice : it probably had been customary in some places 
since Otto Jl. 

Investiture of ecclesiastics by laymen had certain serious 
effects which were bound to bring on a conflict between the 
temporal and spiritual authorities. In tlie first place the lay 
authorities often rendered elections uncanonical by interfering 
in behalf of some favourite, thereby impairing the freedom of 
the electors. Again, benefices were kept vacant for long periods 
in order to ensure to the lord as long as possible the exercise 
of his regalian rights. And, finally, control by temporal princes 
of investiture, and indirectly of election, greatly increased 
simony. Otto II. is charged with having practised simony in 
this connexion, and under Conrad II. the abuse grew prevalent. 
At a synod at Reims in 1049, the bishops of Nevers and Coutances 
affirmed that they had bought their bishoprics, and tlie bishop 
of Nantes stated tiiat his father had been a bishop and that 
on his decease he himself had purchased the see. At a synod 
at Toulouse in 1056, Berengar of Narbonne accused the bishop 
of having purcliased his see for 100,000 soltdi, and of having 
plundered his church and sold relics and crucifixes to Spanish 
jews in order to secure another 100,000 solidt with which to 
buy for his brother the bishopric of Urgel. Innumerable similar 
cases appear in acts of synods and in clironicles during the 
iith century. Ecclesiastical investiture was further complicated 
by the considerable practice of concubinage. There was always 
the tendency for clerics in such cases to invest their sons with 
the temporalities of the C'hurch ; and the synod convened by 
Benedict VIII. at Pavia in 1018 (or J022 according to some 
authorities) was mainly concerned with the issue of decrees 
against clerics who lived with wives or concubines and bestowed 
Church goods on their children. In time the Church came to 
perceive how closely lay investiture was bound up with simony. 
I’he sixth decree of tlie Lateran synod of 1059 forbade any 
cleric to accept ChurcJi office from a layman. In the following 
year this dcjcrce was reaffirmed by synods held at Vienne and 
Toulouse under the presidency of a legate of Nicholas II. The 
main investiture struggle with the empire did not take place, 
however, until Hildebrand became Pope Gregory Vll. I'o 
Gregory it was intolerable that a layman, whether emperor, 
king or baron, should invest a churchman with the emblems of 
spiritual office ; ecclesiastical investiture should come only 
from ecclesiiistics. To the emperor Henry IV. it was highly 
undesirable that the advantages and revenues accruing from 
lay investiture should be surrendered ; it was reasonable tliat 
ecclesiastics should receive investiture of temporalities from 
their temporal protectors and suzerains. 

Although the full text of the decrees of the famous Lenten 
synod of 1075 has not Ix'en preserved, it is known tliat Gregory 
on that occasion denounced the marriage of the clergy, ex- 
communicated five of Henry’ IV. ’s councillors on the ground 
that they had gained church offices through simony, and forbade 
(he emperor and all laymen to grant investiture of bishopric 
or inferior dignity. The pope immediately summoned Henry’ 
to appear at Rome in order to justify his private misconduct, 
and Henry replied by causing the partisan synod of Worms 
(1076) to pronounce Gregory’s deposition. The pope excom- 
municated the emperor and stirred up civil war against him 
in Saxony with such success tliat he brought about Henry’s 
bitter humiliation at Canossa in the following year. The papal 
prohibition of lay investiture was renewed at synods in 1078 
and 1080, and although Gregory’s death in exile (1085) prevented 
him from realizing his aim in the matter, his policy was stead- 
fastly maintained by his successors. Victor III. condemned 
lay investiture at the synod of Benevento in 1087, and Urban II. 
at that of Melfi in 1089. At the celebrated council of Cler- 
mont (1095), which the first crusade was preached, Urban 
strengthened the former prohibitions by declaring that no one 
might accept any spiritual office from a layman, or take an 
oath of fealty to any layman. Urban’s immediate successor, 
Paschal II., stirred up the rebellion of the emperor’s son, but 
soon found Henry V, even more persistent in the claim of 
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investiture than Henry IV. had been. Several attempts 
settlement failed. In February tin legates of Paschal II. met 
Henry V. at Sutri and declared that the pope was ready to 
surrender all the temporalities that had been bestowed on 
the clergy since the days of Charlemagne in return for freedom 
of election and the abolition of lay investiture. Henry, having 
agreed to the proposal, entered Rome to receive his crown. The 
bishops and clergy who were present at the coronation prote.sted 
against this surrender, and a tumult arising, the ceremony had 
to be abimdoned. The king then seized pope and curia and 
left the city. After two months of close confinement Paschal 
consented to an unqualified renunciation on his part of the right 
of investiture. In the following year, however, a Lateran council 
repudiated this compact as due to violence, and a synod held 
at Vienne with pupal approval declared lay investiture to be 
heresy and placed Henry under the ban. Th6 struggle was 
complicated throughout its course by political and other con- 
siderations ; there were repeated rebellions of German nobles, 
constant strife between rival imperial and papal factions in the 
Lombard cities and at Rome, and creation of several anti-popes, 
of whom Guibert of Ravenna (flement III.) and Gregory VTII. 
were the most important. Idnal settlement of tJie struggle 
was retarded, moreover, by the question of the succession 
to the lands of the great Countess Matilda, who had bequeathed 
all her property to the Holy See, Henry claiming the estates 
as suzerain of the fiefs and as heir of the allodial lands. The 
efforts of Gelasiiis II. to settle the strife by a general council 
were rendered fruitless by his death (1119). 

At length in 1122 the struggle was brought to an end by the 
concordat of Worms, the provisions of which were incorporated 
in the eighth and ninth canons of the general Lateran council 
of n23. The settlement was a compromise. The emperor, 
on the one hand, preserved feudal suzerainty over ecclesiastical 
benefices ; but, on the other, he ceased to confer ring and 
crozier, and thereby not only lost the right of refusing the elect 
on the grounds of uiiworthincss, but also was deprived of an 
efficacious means of maintaining vacancies in ecclesiastical 
offices. Few efforts were made to undo the compromise. King 
Lothair the .Saxon demanded of Innocent II. the renewal of lay 
investiture as reward for driving the antipope Anacletus from 
Rome, but the opposition of St Bernard and the German pre- 
lates was so potent that the king dropped his demand, and 
Innocent in 1 133 confirmed the concordat. In fact, the imperial 
control over the election of bishops in Germany came later to 
be much curtailed in practice, partly by the tacitly changed 
relations between the empire and its feudatories, partly by 
explicit concessions wrung at various times from individual 
emperors, such as Otto IV. in i2oy and Frederick II. in 1213; 
but the principles of the concordat of Worms continued theoreti- 
cally to regulate the tenure of bishoprics and abbacies until 
the dissolution of the empire in 1806. 

In France the course of the struggle was somewhat different. 
As in the empire, the king and the nobles, each within his own 
sphere of influence, claimed the rigfit of investing with ring 
and crozier and of exacting homage and oaths of fealty. The 
struggle, however, was less bitter chiefly because France was 
not a united country, and it was eventually terminated without 
formal treaty. The king voluntarily abandoned lay investiture 
and the claim to homage during the pontificate of Paschal II., 
but continued to interfere with elections, to appropriate the 
revenues of vacant benefices, and to exact un oath of fealty 
before admitting the elect to the enjoyment of his tempor- 
alities. Most of the great feudal lords followed the king's example, 
but their concessions varied considerably, and in the south of 
France some of the bishops were still doing homage for their 
sees until the closing years of the 1 3th century ; but long before 
then the right of investing with ring and crozier had disappeared 
from every part of France. 

England was the .scene of an investiture contest in which 
the chief actors were Henry 1 . and Anselm. The archbishop, 
in olwdience to the decrees of Gregory VII . and Urimn II., 
not only refused to perform homage to the king (1100), but also 


refused to consecrate newly-chosen bishops who had received 
investiture from Henry. The dispute was bitter, but was 
carried on without any of the violence which characterized 
the conflict between papacy and empire ; and it ended in a 
compromise which closely foreshadowed the provisions of the 
concordat of Worms and received the confirmation of Paschal 11 . 
in 1106. Freedom of election, somewhat similar in form to that 
which still exists, was formally conceded under Stephen, and 
confirmed by John in Magna Carta. 

Many documents relating to the investiture stnigglc have been 
edited by E. Diimmler in M^numenta Germaniae hhtonca, Libtih de 
lite tmpcfatOYum et pontificum saeculis xi. ei xii, (3 vols., 1891-1897). 
See Ducange, Glossartum, s.v. “ Investitura." 

9 n investiture in the empire consult C. Mirbl, Die Puhlizishk im 
Zettalter Gregors 17 /. (Leipiig, 1894) ; E. Bemheim, Das Wormser 
KonkordcU (Breslau, tgofi) ; R, Boorger, Die Belehnunten der 
deutschen geistluhen Fiirsien (Leipzig, 1901) ; K. E. Bena, Die 
Stellung der Btschvfe von Meissen^ Merseburg und Naumburg im 
Investiturstreite unter Hetnrtch IV. und Heinrich V. (Dre.sden, 1899) ; 
W. Marten.s, Gregor VII, ^ sein Lehen und Wirken (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1^4) ; H. Fisher, The Medieval Empire, c. 10 (London, 1898). 
For France, see P. Imbart de la Tour, l„es Flections ipiscopaies 
dans lyglise Ue France du IX- au XI D sUcle (Paris, 1891) ; A. 
Luchairc, Histoire des institutions monarchiques de la France sous les 
premiers CapHiens (2nd ed., Paris, 1891) ; P. Viollet, 

Histoire des institutions poHtiques et administratives de la France 
(Paris, 1898) ; Ibacb, Der Kampf swischen Papsttum und Konigtum 
von Gregor VIP bis Culixto II. (Frankfort, 1884). For England, see 
1 . F. Bohmer, Ktrche und Staat in England und in der Normandie in 
XL und XII. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1899); E. A. Freeman The 
Reign of William II. Rufus .and the Accession of Henry> I. (London, 
1882) ; H. W. C. Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins 
(London, 1905). 

INVOICE (originally a plural, Invoyes or Invoys, of Invoy, 
a variant of “ envoy,” from the French envoy tr^ to send), a state- 
ment giving full particulars of goods sent or shipped by a trader 
to a customer, with the quantity, quality and prices, and the 
charges upon them. Consular invoices, z.c. invoices signed at 
the port of shipment by a consul of the country to which the 
goods arc being exmsigned, are generally demanded by those 
countries which impose ad valorem duties. 

INVOLUTION (Lat. tnvolvere, to roll up), a rolling up or 
complication. In arithmetic, involution is the operation of 
raising a quantity to any power ; -it is the converse of evolution, 
which is the operation of extracting any root of a quantity 
(see Arithmetic ; Alcebra), In gcometty^, an involution 
IS a one-to-one correspondence between two ranges of points 
or between two pencils (see Geometry : Projective). The 
” involute ” of a curve may be regarded as the locus of the 
extremity of a string when it is unwrapped from the curve 
(see Infinitesimal Calculus). 

10 , in Greek mythology, daughter of Inachus, the river-god of 
Argos and its first king. As associated with the oldest worship 
of ITera she is called the daughter of Peiren, who made the first 
image of that goddess out of a pear-tree at I'iryns ; and under 
the name of Callithyia lo was regarded as the first priestess 
of Hera. Zeus fell in love with her, and, to protect her from the 
wrath of Hera, changed lier into a white heifer (Apollodorus 
ii. I ; Hyginus, Fab. 145 ; Ovid, Meiam.i. 568-733); according 
to Aeschylus {Supplices, 299) the metamorphosis was the w'ork 
of Hera herself. Hera, having persuaded Zeus to give her the 
heifer, set Argus Panoptes to watch her. Zeus thereupon sent 
Hermes, who lulled Argus to sleep and cut off his head with the 
sword with which l^erseus afterwards slew the Gorgon. In 
another account Argus is killed by a stone thrown by Hermes. 
But the wratli of Hera still pursued lo. Maddened by a gadfly 
sent by the goddess she wandered all over the earth, swam tlie 
strait kiiowTi on this account as the Bosporus (Ox-ford), and 
crossed the Ionian sea (traditionally called after her) until at 
last she reached Egypt, where she was restored to her original 
form and became the mother of Epaphus. Accounts of her 
wanderings (differing considerably in detail) are given in the 
Supplices and Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus. Various 
interpretations are given of the latter part of her story, which 
dates from the 7tii century b.c., when intercourse was frequent - 
between Greece and Egypt, and when much influence was 
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exerted on Greek thought by Egyptian religion. According 
to the rationalistic explanation of Herodotus (i. i) lo was an 
Argive princess who was carried off to Eg>'pt by the Phoenicians. 
Epaphus, the son of lo, the supposed founder of Memphis, was 
identified with Apis. He was said to have been carried off by 
order of Hera to Byblus in Syria, where he was found again 
by lo. On returning to Egypt, lo, afterwards identified with 
Isis, married Telegonus and founded the royal families of 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Argos and Thebes. The journey to Syria 
in search of Epaphus was invented to explain the fact that the 
Phoenician goddess Astarte, who was sometimes represented 
as horned, was confounded with lo. 

lo herself is variously interpreted. She is usually understood 
to be the moon in the midst of the mighty heaven, studded with 
stars, represented by Argus. According to others, she is the 
annual rising of the Nile ; the personification of the Ionian 
race ; the mist ; the earth. It seems probable that she was a 
duplicate of Hera (lo /iopKc/xos' is Hera /iowTris'), or a deity in 
primitive times worshipped under the symbol of a cow, whose 
worship was superseded by that of Hera ; the recollection of 
this early identity would account for lo being regarded as the 
priestess of the goddess in later times. Amongst the Romans she 
was sometimes identified with Anna Perenna. 'I'he legend of 
lo spread beyond Argos, especially in Byzantium and Euboea, 
where it was associated with the town of Argura. It was a 
favourite subject among Greek painters, and many representii- 
tions of it arc preserved on vases and wall paintings ; lo hensclf 
appears as a horned maiden or as the heifer watched by Argus. 

See R. Engclmann, Lhi Jonv (iHoH), with notes containing refer- 
ences to authorities, and Ins article in Roscher's LeMkon der Mvtho- 
logic ; J. Overlxjck, De lone, telluri'i, non lunac, liea (1H72) ; P, W. 
Forchhammer, Die Wanderungen der Jnachostochter lo (1881), with 
map and special reference to \eschylus's account of lo’s wander- 
ings ; F. Durrbach in Dareinberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire de!> 
antiquiUsi \ G. Melleii, De Ins fahula (1901); Wernicke sv. 
" Argos " in Pauly- Wissowa’s RcalencyUopadie , ii. pt. 1 (iSgO) ; 
J. E. Harrison in Classual Review (1893, p. 76) ; Bacchylides xviii. 
(xix ), witli J ebb’s notes. 

IODINE (symbol I, atomic weight i26'92), a chemical element, 
belonging to the halogen group. Its name is derived from Gr. 
to€io//s (violet-coloured), m allusion to the colour of its vapour. 
It was discovered in 1812 by B. (ourtois when investigating 
the products obtained from the mother-liquors prepared by 
lixiviating kelp or burnt seaweed, and in 1815 L, J. Gay-Lussac 
showed that it was an element. Iodine does not occur in nature 
in the uncombined condition, but is found very widely but 
sparingly distributed in the form of iodides and iodates, chiefly 
of sodium and potassium. It is also found in small quantities 
in sea-water, in some seaweeds, and in various mineral and 
medicinal springs. Deep-sea weeds as a rule contain more iodine 
than those which are found in the shallow waters. 

Iodine is obtained either from kelp (the ashes of burnt sea- 
weed) or from the mother-liciuors obtained in the purification 
of Chile saltpetre. In the former case the seaweed is burnt in 
large heaps, care being taken that too high a temperature is 
not reached, for if the ash be allowed to fuse much iodine is 
lost by volatilization. The product obtained after burning 
is known either as kelp or varcc. Another method of obtaining 
kelp is to heat the seaweed in large retorts, whereby tarry and 
ammoniacal liquors pass over and a very porous residue of kelp 
remains. A later method consists in boiling the weed with sodium 
carbonate ; the liquid is filtered and hydrochloric acid added 
to the filtrate, when alginic acid is precipitated ; this is also 
filtered off, the filtrate neutralized by caustic .soda, and the whole 
evaporated to dryness and carbonized, the residue obtained 
being known as kelp substitute. The kelp obtained by any of 
these methods is then lixiviated with water, which extracts 
the soluble salts, and the liquid is concentrated, when the less 
soluble salts, which are chiefly alkaline chloride.s, sulphates 
and carbonates, cr\\staliize out and are removed. Sulphuric 
acid is now added to the liquid, and any alkaline sulphides and 
sulphites present are decomposed, while iodides and bromides 
are converted into sulphates, and hydriodic and hydrobromic 


acids are liberated and remain dissolved in the solution. The 
liquid is run into the iodine still and gently warmed, manganese 
dioxide in small quantities being added from time to time, 
when the iodine distils over and is collected. In the second 
method it is found that the mother-liquors obtained from 
Chile saltpetre contain small quantities of sodium iodate 
NalO.^ ; this liquor is mixed with the calculated quantity of 
sodium bisulphite in large vats, and iodine is precipitated : — 
2NuIC)., + nNaHSO;, = SNaHSO^ + 4 H.2O + 13. 

The precipitate is washed and then distilled from iron retorts. 
Iodine may also be prepared by the decomposition of an iodide 
with chlorine, or by heating a mixture of an iodide and manganese 
dioxide with concentrated .sulphuric acid. Commercial iodine 
may be purified by mixing it with a little potassium iodide and 
then subliming the mixture ; in this way any traces of bromine 
or chlorine are removed. J. S. Stas recommends solution of 
the iodine in potassium iodide and subsequent precipitation 
by the addition of a large excess of water, the precipitate being 
washed, distilled in steam, and dried tii vacuo over solid calcium 
nitrate, and then over solid caustic baryta. 

Iodine is a greyish-black shining solid, possessing a metallic 
lustre and having somewhat the appearance of graphite. Its 
specific gravity is 4-948 (17^/4°). It melts at 114*2° C. and boils 
at 184*35° ^ ‘ under atmospheric pressure (W. Ramsay and S. 
Young). The specific heat of solid iodine is 0*0541 (H. Kopp). 
Its latent heat of fusion is 11*7 calories, and its latent heat of 
vaporization is 23*95 calories (P. A. Favre and J . T. Silliermann). 
The specific heat of iodine vapour at constant pressure is 
0*03489, and at constant volume 0*02697. It volatilizes slowly 
at ordinary temperatures, but rapidly (in heating. Iodine 
vapour on heating passes from a violet colour to a deep indigo 
blue ; this behaviour was investigated by V. Meser (Her., 1880, 
13, p. 394), who found that the change of colour was accompanied 
by a change of vapour density. Thus, the densit)' of air being 
taken as unity, Victor Meyer found the following values for the 
density of iodine vapour at different temperatures : — 

T® r. . . 253 450 300 842 10J7 1570 

Density . . 8 89 8 84 8*73 6’o8 5-75 5*()7 

This shows that the iodine molecule becomes less complex 
in structure at higher temperatures. 

Iodine possesses a characteristic penetrating smell, not so 
pungent, however, as that of chlorine or bromine. It is only 
very sparingly soluble in water, but di.ssolves readily in solutions 
of the alkaline iodides and in alcohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, 
chloroform, and many liquid hydrocarbons. Its solutions in 
the alkaline iodides and in alcohol and ether are brown in colour, 
whilst in chloroform and carlion bisulphide the solution is violet. 
It appears to combine with the solvent (P. VVaentig, Zeit, phys. 
Chem., 1909, p. 513). Us chemical properties closely resemble 
those of chlorine and bromine ; its affinity for other elements, 
however, is as a rule less than that of either. It will only combine 
with hydrogen in the pre.sence of a catalyst, but combines with 
many other elements directly ; for example, phosphorus melts 
and then inflames, antimony burns in the vapour, and mercury 
when heated w*ith iodine combines with it rapidly. It is com- 
pletely oxidized to iodic acid when boiled with fuming nitric 
acid. It is soluble in a solution of caustic potash, a dilute solu- 
tion most probably containing the hypoioditc, which, however, 
changes slowly into iodate, the change taking place rapidly 
on warming. When alkali is added to aqueous iodine, follow^ed 
immediately by cither soda water or sodium liicarbonaie, most 
of the original iodine is precipitated (R. L. Taylor, Jour. Chem. 
Sac., 1897, 71, p. 725, and K. J. P. Orton, ibid. p. 830). Iodine 
can be readily detected by the characteristic blue coloration 
that it immediately gives with starch paste ; the colour is 
destroyed on heating, but returns on cooling provided the heating 
has not been too prolonged. Iodine in the presence of water 
frequently acts as an oxidizing agent ; thus arsenious acid 
and the arsenites, on the addition of iodine solution, are con- 
verted into arsenic acid and arsenates. A dilute solution of 
iodine prevents the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by 
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colloidal platinum (G. Bredig, Zeit. phys. Chem.j 1899, 3^, 
p. 258 ; 1901, 37, p. 323. 

Iodine finds application in organic chemistry, forming addition 
products with unsaturated compounds, the combination, how- 
ever, being more slow than in the case of chlorine or bromine. 
It rarely substitutes directly, because the hydriodic acid produced 
reverses the reaction ; this can be avoided by the presence of 
precipitated mercuric oxide or iodic acid, which react with 
the hydriodic acid as fast as it is formed, and consequently 
remove it from the reacting system. As a rule it is preferable 
to use iodine in the presence of a carrier, such as amorphous 
phosphorus or ferrous iodide or to use it with a solvent. It is 
found that most organic compounds containing the grouping 
CH,{-CO-C- or CH.j-CH(OH)-C- in the presence of iodine and 
alkali give iodoform CHly. 

Hydnodic acid, HI, is formed by the direct union of its components 
in the presence of a catalytic agent ; for this purpose platinum 
black is used, and the hydrogen and iodine vapour are passed over the 
heated substance. On shaking up iodine with a solution of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen in water, a solution of hydriodic acid is obtained, 
sulplmr being at the same time precipitated. The acid cannot be 
prepared by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on an iodide on 
account of secondary reactions taking place, which result in the 
formation of free iodine and sulphur dioxide. The usual method is 
to make a mixture of amorphous phospliorus and a large excess of 
iodine and then to allow water to drop slowly upon it ; the reaction 
starts readily, and the gas obtained can be freed from any admixed 
iodine vapour by passing it througli a tube containing some 
amorphous pliospliorus. It is a colourless sharii-smelling gas which 
fumes strongly on exposure to air. It readily liquefies at o” C. 
under a pressure of four atmospheres, the litiuened acid boihng at 
' 3.j‘T4° C. (730-4 mm ) ; it can also be obtained as a solid melting 
at -50-8® C. It IS readily soluble in water, one volume of water at 
10"’ C. dissolving 425 volumes of the acid. The saturated aqueous 
solution IS colourle.ss and fumes strongly on exposure to air ; after 
a time it darkens in colour owing to liberation of iodine. The gas is 
readily docom]X)sed by heat into its constituent elements. It is a 
powerful reducing agent, and is frequently employed for this purpose 
in organic chemistry; tlius hydroxy acids are readily reduced on 
heating with the concentrated acid, and nitro compounds are reduced 
to umiiio compounds, Sic. It is preferable to use the acid in the 
presence of amorphous j)hospli()rus, for the iodine liberated during 
the reduction is then utili/.ed in forming more hydriodic acid, and 
conseciuently tlie original amount of acid goes much further. It 
lorms addition compounds with unsaturated compounds. 

It has all the characteristics of an acid, dissolving many metals 
with evolution of hydrogen and formation of salts, called iodides. 
The iodides can be prepared either by direct union of iodine with 
a metal, from liydriodic acid and a metal, oxide, hydroxide or 
carbonate, or by action of iodine on some metallic hydroxides or 
carlxmates (such as those of pota.ssiiim, sodium, barium, &c. ; other 
j^roducts, however, are formed at the same time). The iodides as a 
class resemble the chlorides and bromides, but are less fusible and 
volatile. Silver iodide, mercurous iodide, and mercuric iodide are 
insoluble in water ; lead iodide is sparingly soluble, whilst most of 
the other metallic iodides are soluble. Strong heating dccomi>oscs the 
majority of the iodides. Nitrous acid and chlorine readily decompose 
them with liberation of iodine ; the same effect being produced 
when they are heated with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
manganese dioxide. The soluble iodides, on the addition of silver 
nitrate to their nitric acid solution, give a yellow precipitate of silver 
iodide, which is insoluble in ammonia solution. Hydriodic acid and 
the iodides may be estimated by conversion into silver iodide. 

Iodine combines with chlorine to form iodine monochloride, ICI, 
which may be obtained by passing dry clilorine over dry iodine until 
the iodine is completely liquefied, or according to R. Bunsen by 
boiling iodine with aqua're(^ia and extracting with ether. It exists in 
two different cry.stalline forms, the more stable or a form melting 
at 27-2° C., and the less stable or ^ form melting at 13*9® C. It is 
readily decomposed by water. The trichloride, ICI3, results from the 
action of excess of chlorine on iodine, or from iodic acid and hydro- 
chloric acid, or by heating iodine pentoxide with phosphorus penta- 
chlonde It crystallizes in long yellow needles and decomposes 
readily on heating into the monochloride and chlorine. It is readily 
soluble in water, but excess of water decomposes it. (See W. 
Stortenbeker, Zeit. phys. Chem., 1889, 3, p. ii.) Iodine mono- 
chloride in glacial acetic acid solution was used by A. Michael and 
T. H. Norton {Ber., 1876, 9, p. 1752) for the preparation of paraiodo- 
acetanilide. 

Iodine Pentoxide, I^O^, the best-known oxide, is obtained as a white 
crystalline solid by heating iodic acid to 170° C. ; it is easily soluble 
in’ water, combining with the water to regenerate iodic acid ; and 
when heated to 300® C. it breaks up into its constituent elements, 
(see M. Guichard, Compt. fend., 1909. 148, p. 92.5 ) Iodine dioxide, 
1^04, obtained by Millon, and reinvestigated by M. M. P. Muir 
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{Jour. Chem. Soc., igc^, 95, p. 65O), is a lemon-yellow solid obtained 
by acting on iodic acid with sulpnuric acid, oxygen being evolved. 
By acting with ozone on a chloroform solution of iodine, F. Fichter 
and F. Rohner {Ber., 1909, 42, p. 4093) obtained a yellowish white 
oxide, of the formula LO^, which they regard as an iodate of tervalent 
iodine, Millon 's oxide being considered a basic iodate. 

Although hypoiodous acid is not known, it is extremely probable 
that on adding iodine or iodine monochloride to a dilute solution of a 
caustic alkali, hypoiodiles are formed, the solution obtained having a 
characteristic smell of iodoform, and being of a pale yellow colour. 
It oxidizes arsenites, sulphites and thiosulphates immediately. 
The solution is readily decomt^sed on the addition of sodium or 
potassium bicarbonates, with liberation of iodine. The hypoiodite 
disappears gradually on standing, and rapidly on warming, being 
converted into iodate (see R. L. Taylor, Jour. Chem. Soc., 1897, 71, 
p. 725, and K. J . P. Orton, ibid. p. 830). The peculiar nature of the 
action between iodine and chlorine in aqueous solution has led to the 
suggestion that the product is a base, i.c. iodine hydroxide. Tri- 
iodine hydroxide, l^-OH, is obtained by oxidizing potassium iodide 
with sulphuric acid and potassium permanganate (A. Skrabal and 
F. Buchter, Chem. Zeit., 1909, 33, pn. 1184, 1193). 

Iodic Acid, HIO3, can be prepared by dissolving iodine pentoxide 
in water; by boiling iodine with fuming nitric acid, 61 + 10 HNOj,= 
CHICXj-f lONO 4-2H2O; by decomposing barium iodate with the 
calculated quantity of sulphuric acid, previously diluted with water, 
or by suspending iodine in water and passing in chlorine, 4- fiCL + 
flllgO ri'iHlOs -f lOHCl. It is a white crystalline solid, easily soluble 
in water, the solution showing a strongly acid reaction with litmus ; 
the colour, however, is ultimately discharged by the bleaching power 
of the compound. It is a most powerful oxidizing agent, phosphorus 
being readily oxidized to ])hosphoric acid, arsenic to arsenic acid, 
silicon at 250" C. to silica, and hydrochloric acid to chlorine and 
water. It is readily reduced, with separation of iodine, by sulphur 
dioxide, hydriodic acid or sulphuretted hydrogen, thus : — 

HIO3 4- 5 HT ^ 3 Hp 4- 3 Io : 2HTO3 4 - 5 SO.J 4 4 H.p =6H2S04 4- 13 ; 

2HIO3 4 - 6H2S = 1.4 + 5 vS 4- 6H.p. 

The salts, known a.s the iodates, can be prepared by the action of the 
acid on abase, or sometimes by the oxidation of iodine in the presence 
of a base. They are mostly insoluble or only very slightly soluble in 
water. The iodates of the alkali metals are, however, readily soluble 
in water (except potassium iodate). They are more easily reduced 
than the corresponding chlorates ; an aqueous solution of hydriodic 
acid giving free iodine and a metallic oxide, whilst aqueous hydro- 
chloric acid gives iodine trichloride, chlorine, water and a chloride. 
They are decomposed on heating, with liberation of oxygen, in .some 
ca.se.s leaving a residue of iodide and in others a residue of oxide of the 
metal, with liberation of iodine as well as of oxygen. 

Periodic Acid, HI04-2H.p, is only known in the hydrated form. 
It can be prepared by the action of iodine on perchloric acid, or 
by boiling normal .silver periodate with water: 2AgI04 4-4H2O = 
AgallalOg 4-HI04-2H.p. It is a colourless, crystalline, deliquescent 
sohd which melts at 135® C., and at 140® C. is completely decom- 
posed into iodine pentoxide, water and oxygen. The periodates are 
a very complex cla.ss of salts, and may be divided into four classes, 
namely, meta- periodates derived from the acid HIO4 ; meso- 
periodates from HIOj-Hp, para -periodates from HIOi^HjO and 
the diperiodates from 211104 -HgO (see C. Kimmins, Jour. Chem. 
Soc., 1887, 51, p. 356). 

Iodine has extensive applications in volumetric analysis, being 
used more especially for the determination of coj)per. 

The atomic weight of iodine was determined by J. S. Stas, from 
the analysis of pure silver iodate, and by C. Marignac from the 
determinations of the ratios of silver to iodine, and of silver iodide 
to iodine; the mean value obtained for the atomic weight being 
126*53. G. P. Baxter {Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1904, 26, p. 1577 ; 

27, p. 876; 1909, 31, p. 201), using the method of Marignac, 
obtained the value 126^^85 (O— r6). P. Kothner and E. Aeuer 
{Ber., 1904, 37, p. 2536 ; Ann., 1904, 337, p. 362), who converted 
pure ethyl iodide into hydriodic acid and subsequently into silver 
iodide, which they then analysed, obtained the value i2(>-o26 
(H = 1) ; a discussion of this and other values gave as a mean 126-97 
(0=16). 

In medicine iodine is frequently applied externally as a rounter- 
irritant, having powerful antiseptic properties. In the form of 
certain salts iodine is ver>" widely used, for internal administration 
in medicine and in the treatment of many conditions usually 
classed as surgical, such as the bone manifestations of tertiary 
syphilis. The most commonly used salt is the iodide of potassium ; 
the iodides of .sodium and ammonium are almost as frequently 
employed, and those of calcium and strontium are in occasional 
use. The usual doses of these .salts are from five to thirty grains 
or more. Their pharmacological action is as obscure as their 
effects in certain diseased conditions are consistently brilliant 
and unexampled. Our ignorance of their mode of action is 
cloaked by the term deohstruenl^ which implies that they possess 
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the power of driving out impurities from the blood and tissues. 
Most notably is this the case with the poisonous products of 
syphilis. In its tcrtiaty stages -and also earlier — this disease 
yields in the most rapid and unmistakable fashion to iodides ; 
so much so that the administration of these salts is at present 
the best means of determining whether^ for instance, a cranial 
tumour be syphilitic or ncjt. No surgeon would think of operating 
on such a case until iodides had been freely administered and, 
by failing to cure, had proved the disease to be non-syphilitic. 
Another instance of this deobstment jxiwer — “ alterative,” 
it was formerly termed — is seen in the case of chronic lead 
poisoning. 7'he essential part of the medicinal treatment of 
this condition is the administration of iodides, which are able 
to decompose the insoluble albuminates of lead wliich have 
become locked up in the tissues, rapidly causing their degenera- 
tion, and to cause the excretion of the poisonous metal by 
means of the intestine and tl\o kidneys. The following is a 
list of the principal conditions in which iodides are recognized 
to lx; of definite \'alue : metallic poisonings, as by lead and 
mercury, asthma, aneurism, arteriosclerosis, angina pectoris, 
gout, goitre, syphilis, haemophilia, Bright's disease (nephritis) 
and bronchitis. 

Small quantities ol tie- iodate (KlO.j) are a frequent impurity in 
iodide ol potassium, and cause the congeries of symptoms known as 
tudism. These comprise <lyspepsia, skin eruption and the mani- 
festations winch are usually identified with a “ cold in ilio head." 
In many cases, as in svphilis, aneurism, lead ]>oi‘ioning, Ac., the life 
of the pabeiit depends on the free and continued use of the iodide, 
and this is best to be accomjilisJied by securing an absolutely pure 
supjily of tlie salt. Another olleu buccessful method of preventing 
the onset of symptoms of poisoiung is to adininister small do.ses of 
ammimium carbonate with the drug, thereby neutralizing the iodic 
acid which is liberated in the stomach. 

IODOFORM, Cni(, a valuable antiseptic discovered by 
G. S. Scrullas in 1822 ; in 1834 J. B. Dumas showed that it 
contained hydrogen. It is formed by the action of iodine and 
aqueous potash on ethyl alcohol, acetone, acetaldehyde and 
from most compounds containing the grouping C'H./C()*C-. 
Its formation from alcohol may be repre.senled thus : 4- 

4I.. + 6KHO-rHl,,-4- KIU'0. 4 5Kr + fiH.X). It crystallizes in 
yellow hexagonal plates, melting at ii()-‘i2o‘’ C., and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but is insoluble in water. It has a 
characteristic odour and is volatile in steam. On reduction with 
hydriodic acid, it yields methylene iodide, CHol2- 

More recently, iodoform has'l>e(*n prepared by the electrolysis of 
a solution of potassium iodide in the presence of alcohol or acetone, 
the electrolytic cell t>eing fitted with a diaphragm, in order to prevent 
the hydrogen which is formed at the same time from reducing the 
iodoform, or from combining with the iodine to form hydriodic acid. 
K Elb.s uses a solution of potassium iorlide and sodium carbonate in 
water, which with 11 k* necessary alcohol is contained in a porous cell 
fitted with a lead anode, whilst the cathode compartment contains a 
sol upon of caustic soda and a nickel electrode The electrolysis is 
carried out at a tcmjrerature of 70® C , and a current density of one 
amndre per square decimetre is used At the end of three hours a 
yield of 70 % of the theoretical quantity is obtained. 

lOLA, a city and the cuunty-seat of Allen county, Kansas, 
U.S.A., on the Neosho river, about 100 m. S. by W. of Kansas City. 
Pop. (1890) 1706; (1900) 5791, of whom 237 were foreign- 
horn and 207 were negroc.s ; (1905, state census) 10,287. It 
is served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Missouri 
Pacific and the Missouri, Kansa.s & Texas railways. It is 
pleasantly situated in a level valley where there is a great 
abundance of natural gas and some fine building stone. The 
city has large zinc smelters and zinc rolling-mills, a foundry, 
machine shops, and manufactories of cement, sulphuric acid 
and brick. 'I'he municipality owns and operates its waterworks, 
gas plant and electric-lighting plant. lola was founded in 
1859 by a company w^hose members were dissatisfied with the 
location of the county-seat at Humboldt. It became the county- 
seat in 1865, was chartered as a city of the third class in 1870 
and became a city of the second class in 1898. The rapid growth 
of the city dates from the discovery of natural gas here, on 
Christmas Day 1893, 

lOLITR, a mineral occasionally cut as a gem-stone, and 
named from the violet colour which it sometimes presents 


(tor, “violet”; “stone”). It i$ generally called by 

petrographers cordierite, a name given by R. J. Haiiy in honour 
of the French mineralogist, P. L. Cordier, who discovered its 
remarkable dichroism, and suggested for it the name ciichrf)ite, 
still sometimes used. The difference of colour which it shows 
in different directions is so marked as to be well seen without the 
dichroscope. The typical colours are deep blue, pale blue and 
yellowish grey. While the crystal as a whole shows these three 
colours, each face is dichroic. 

lolite is a hydrous magnesium and aluminium silicate, with 
ferrous iron partially replacing magnesium. It crystallizes in 
the orthorhombic system. In hardness and specific gravity 
it much resembles quartz. The transparent blue or violet 
variety used as a gem occurs as pebbles in the gravels of Ceylon, 
and bears in many cases a resemblance to sappliirc. The paler 
kinds are often called water-sapphire {sapJu'r d'cati of French 
jewellers) and the darker kinds lynx-sapphire ; the shade of 
colour varying with the direction in which the stone is cut. 
From sapphire the iolite is readily distinguished by its stronger 
pleochroism, its lower density (about 2-6) and its inferior 
hardness (al)out 7). 

lolite occurs in granite and in true eruptive rocks, but is 
most characteristically developed as a product of contact meta- 
niorphism in gneiss and altered slates. A variety occurring 
at the contact of clay-slate and granite on the border of the 
provinces of Shimotsuke and Kiidzukc; in Jajian ha.s been called 
cera.site. It readily suffers chemical change, and gives ri,5e to 
a number of alteration-products, of which pinitc is a character- 
istic example. 

Although iolite, or cordierite, is rather widely distributed as a 
constituent of certain rock.s, fine crystals of tlie mineral are of 
very limited occurrence. One of the best-known localities is 
Bodenmais, in Bavaria, where it occurs with pyrrhotite in a 
granite matrix. It is found also in Norway, Sweden and 
Finland, in Saxony and in Switzerland. Large crystals are 
developed in veins of granite running through gneiss at Ilacldam, 
Coimccticul ; and it is known at many other localities in the 
United States. (F. w R.*) 

ION, of Chios, Greek poet, lived in the age of Pericles. At an 
early age he went to Athens, where he made the acquaintance 
of Aeschylus. He was a great admirer of Cimon and an opponent 
of Pericles. He subsequently met Sophocles in his native Island 
at the time of the Samian war. From Aristophanes {Peace ^ 
830 ff.) it is concluded that he died before the production of 
that play (42 1 ). His first tragedy was produced between 452-449 
B.c. ; and he was third to Euripides and lophon in the tragic 
contest of 429. In a subsequent year he gained both the tragic 
and dithyrambic prizes, and in honour of his victory gave a jar 
of Chian wine to every Athenian citizen (Athenaeus p. 3). lie 
is further credited by the scholiast on Ari.stophanes {loc. cit.) 
with having composed comedies, dithyrambs, epigrams, paeans, 
hymns, scolia, encomia and elegies ; and he is the reputed 
author of a philosophical treatise on the mystic number three. 
His historical or biographical works were five in number, and 
included an account of the antiquities of (!hios and of cTriSry/i/at, 
recollections of visitors to the island. 

vSee C. Nieberding, De lonis Chit vita {1836, containing the frag- 
ments) ; F. A 116 gre, De lone Chio (1890), an exhaustive monograph; 
and Bentley, Epistola ad Millium, 

IONA, or IcoLMKii.L, an island of the Inner Hebrides, Argyll- 
shire, Scotland, 6} m. S. of Staffa and ij m. W. of the Ross of 
Mull, from which it is separated by the shallow Sound of Iona. 
Pop. (1901) 213. It is about m. long and ij m. broad ; its 
area being some 2200 acres, of which about one-third is under 
cultivation, oats, potatoes and barley being grown. In the rest 
of the island grassy hollows, yielding pasturage for a few hundred 
cattle and sheep and some horses, alternate with rocky elevations, 
which culminate on the northern coast in Duni (332 ft.), from 
the base of which a dazzling stretch of white shell sand, partly 
covered with grass, stretches to the sea. To the south-west the 
Island is fringed with precipitous cliffs. Iona is composed 
entirely of ancient gneisses and schists of Lewisian age ; these 
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include bands of quartzite, slate, marble and serpentine. The 
strike of the rocks is S.W.-N.E. and they are tilted to very high 
angles. Fronting the Sound is the village of Iona, or Buile Mor, 
which has two churches and a school. The inhabitants depend 
partly on apiculture and partly on fishing. 

'I'he original form of the name Iona was Hy, Hii or the 
Irish for Island. By Adamnan in his Life of St Columba it 
is called loua insula, and the present name Iona is said to have 
originated in some transcriber mistaking the u in loua for n. It 
also received the name of Hii-colum-kill (Icolmkill), that is, 
“ the island of Columba of the Cell,” while by the Highlanders 
it has been known as Innis nan Druidhneah (” the island of the 
Druids ”). This last name seems to imply that Iona was a sacred 
spot before St Columba landed there in 563 and laid the founda- 
tions of his monastery. After this date it quickly developed 
into the most famous centre of Celtic Christianity, the mother 
community of numerous monastic houses, whence missionaries 
were despatched for the conversion of Scotland and northern 
England, and to which for centuries students flocked from all 
parts of the north. After St (\)lumba's death the soil of the 
island was esteemed pec uliarly sanctified by the presence of his 
relics, which rested here until they were removed to Ireland 
early in the 9th century. Pilgrims came from far and near to 
die in the island, in order that they might lie in its holy ground ; 
and from all parts of northern Europe the bodies of the illustrious 
dead were brought here for burial. The fame and wealth of the 
monastery, however, sometimes attracted less welcome visitors. 
Several times it was plundered and burnt and the monks 
massacred by the heathen Norse sea-rovers. Late in the nth 
centurs^ the desecrated monastery was restored by the saintly 
Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland; 
and in 1203 a now monastery and a nunnery were founded by 
Benedictine monks who eitlier expelled or absorbed the Celtic 
('omnuinity. In 838 the Western Isles, then under the rule of 
the kings of Man, were erected into a bishopric of which Iona 
was the seat. When in 1098 Magnus III., “ Barefoot,” king of 
Norway, ousted the jnrls of Orkney from the isles, he united 
the sec of the Isles (Sudreyar, the southern islands,” Lat. 
Sodorenses insulae) with that of Man, and placed both under the 
jurisdiction of the archbishopric of 'I'rondhjem. Ahiout 1507 
the island again became the seat of the bishopric of the Isles ; 
but with the victory of the Protestant party in Scotland its 
ancient religious glory was finally eclipsed, and in 1561 the 
monastic buildings were dismantled by order of the Convention 
of E.states. (For the political fortunes of Iona see Hebrides.) 

The existing ani'ient remains include part of the cathedral 
church of St Mary, of the nunnery of St Mary, St Oran’s chapel, 
and a number of tombs and cros.ses. The cathedral dates from 
the 13th century ; a great portion of the walls with the tower, 
about 75 ft. high, arc still standing, dlie choir and nave have 
been roofed, and the cathedral has in other respects been re- 
stored, the ruins having been conveyed in 1899 to a body of 
trustees by the eighth duke of Argyll, The remains of the 
conventual buildings still extant, to judge by the portion of a 
Norman arcade, are of earlier date than the cathedral. The 
small chapel of St Oran, or Odhrain, was built by Queen Margaret 
on the supposed site of Columba’s cell, and its ruins are the 
oldest in Iona. Its round-arched western doorway has the 
characteristic Norman beak-head ornamentation. Of the nunnery 
only the chancel and nave of the Norman chapel remain, the 
last prioress, Anna (d. 1543), being buried within its walls. The 
cemetery, called in Gaelic Reili^ Oiran (“the burial-place of 
kings ”), is said to contain the remains of forty-eight Scottish, 
four Irish and eight Danish and Norwegian monarchs, and 
possesses a large number of monumental stones. At the time of 
the Reformation it is said to have had 360 crosses, of which 
most were thrown into the sea by order of the synod of Argyll. 
Many, however, still remain, the finest being Maclean’s cross 
and St Martin’s. Both are still almost perfect, and are richly 
carved with Runic inscriptions, emblematic devices and fanciful 
scroll work. Of Columba’s monastery, which was built of wood 
about i m. from the present ruins, nothing remains. 
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IONIA, in ancient geography, the name given to a portion of 
the W. coast of Asia Minor, adjoining the Aegean Sea and 
bounded on the E. by Lydia. It consisted of a narrow strip 
of land near the coast, which together with the adjacent islands, 
was occupied by immigrant Greeks of the Ionic race, and thus 
distinguished from the interior district, inhabited by the Lydians. 
According to the universal Greek tradition, the cities of Ionia 
were founded by emigrants from the other .side of the Aegean 
(see loNiANs), and their settlement was connected with the 
legendary history of the Ionic race in Attica, by the statement 
that the colonists were led by Neleus and Androclus, sons of 
Codru.s, the last king of Athens. In accordance with this view 
the “ Ionic migration,” as it was called by later chronologers, 
was dated by them one hundred and forty years after the Trojan 
war, or .sixty years after the return of the HeracUdae into the 
Peloponnesc. Without assigning any definite date, we may say 
that recent research has tended to support the popular Greek 
idea that Ionia received its main Greek element rather late — 
after the descent of the Dorians, and, therefore, after any part of 
the Aegean period. The only Aegean objects yet found (1910) 
in or near Ionia are some sherds of the very latest Minoan age at 
Miletus. It is not probable that all the Greek colonists were 
of the not numerous Ionian race. Herodotus tells us (i. 146) 
that they comprised settlers from many different tribes and 
cities of Greece (a fact indicated also by the local traditions of 
the cities), and that tl^cy intermarried with the native races. 
A striking proof of this was the fact that so late as the time of 
the historian distind dialects were spoken by the inhabitants 
of different cities within the limits of so restricted an area. 
E. Curtius supposed that the population of this part of Asia 
was aboriginally of Ionic race and that the settlers from Greece 
found the country in the possession of a kindred people. The 
last contention is probabl}’ true ; but the kinship was certainly 
more distant than that between two branches of one Ionian 
stock. 

I'he cities called Ionian in historical times were twelve in 
number,— an arrangement copied as it was supposed from the 
constitution of the Ionian cities in Greece which had originally 
occupied the territory in the north of tlie Peloponnese subse- 
quently held by the Achaeans. These were (from south to north) 
— Miletus, Myus, Priene, Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, 
Erythrac, Clazomenac and Phocaea, together with Samos and 
Chios. Smyrna (q.v.), originally an Aeolic colony, was afterwards 
occupied by lonians from Colophon, and became an Ionian city,. — 
an event which had taken place before the time of Herodotus. 
But at what period it was admitted as a member of the league we 
have no information. The cities above enumerated unquestion- 
ably formed a kind of league, of which participation in the 
Pan- Ionic festival was the distinguishing characteristic. This 
festival took place on the north slope of Mt. Mycale in a shrine 
called the Panionium. But like the Amphictyonic league in 
Greece, the Ionic was rather of a sacred than a political character ; 
every city enjoyed absolute autonomy, and, though common 
interests often united them for a common political object, 
they never formed a real confederacy like that of the Achaeans 
or Boeotians. The advice of Thales of Miletus to combine in 
a political union was rejected. 

Ionia was of small extent, not exceeding 90 geographical 
miles in length from N. to S., with a breadth varying from 
20 to 30 m., but to this must be added the peninsula of Mimas, 
together with the two large islands. So intricate is the coast- 
line that the voyage along its shores was estimated at nearly 
four times the direct distance. A great part of this area was, 
moreover, occupied by mountains. Of these the most lofty and 
striking were Mimas and Corycus, in the peninsula which stands 
out to the west, facing the island of Chios ; Sipylus, to the 
north of Smyrna; Corax, extending to the south-west from 
the Gulf of Smyrna, and descending to the sea between Lebedus 
and Teos ; and the strongly marked range of Mycale, a con- 
tinuation of Messogis in the interior, which forms the bold head- 
land of Trogilium or Mycale, opposite Samos. None of these 
mountains attains a height of more than 4000 ft. The district 
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comprised three extremely fertile valleys formed by the outflow 
of three rivers, among the most considerable in Asia Minor : 
the Hermus in the north, flowing into the Gulf of Smyrna, though 
at some distance from the ( ity of that name ; the Cayster, 
which flowed under the walls of Ephesus ; and the Maeander, 
which in ancient times discharged its waters into the deep gulf 
that once bathed the walls of Miletus, but which has been 
gradually filled up by this river’s deposits. With the advantage 
of a peculiarly fine climate, for which this part of Asia Minor 
has been famous in all ages, Ionia enjoyed, the reputation in 
ancient times of being the most fertile of all the rich provinces 
of Asia Minor ; and even in modern times, though very imper- 
fectly cultivated, it produces almndance of fruit of all kinds, 
and the raisins and figs of Smyrna supply almost all the markets 
of Europe. 

The colonies naturally became prosperous. Miletus especially 
was at an early period one of the most important commercial 
cities of Greece ; and in its turn became the parent of numerous 
other colonies, which extended all around the shores of the 
Euxine and the Propontis from Abydus and Cyzicus to Trapeziis 
and Panticapaeum. Phocaea was one of the first Greek cities 
whose mariners explored the shores of the western Mediterranean. 
Ephesus, though it did not send out any colonies of importance, 
from an early period became a flourishing city and attained to 
a position corresponding in some measure to that of Smyrna 
at the present day. 

History . — The first event in the history of Ionia of wliich we have 
any trustworthy account is the inroad of the Ciiiimcrii (see Scythia), 
who ravaged a great part of Asia Minor, including Lydia, and sacked 
Magnesia on the Maeander, but were foiled in their attack upon 
Ephesus. This event may be referred to the middle of the 7th 
century n.c. About 700 n.c. CJygcs, first Merranacl king of Lydia, 
invaded the tomtones of Smyrna anti Miletus, and is said to have 
taken Colophon as his son Ardys did Prieiie. But it was not till the 
reign of Croesus (50o-5/j5 n.c.) that the cities of Ionia successively 
fell under T^ydian rule. The defeat of Croesus by Cyrus was followed 
bv the conquest of all tlie Ionian cities. These became subject to the 
Persian monarchy with the other Greek cities of Asia. In this 
position they enjoyed a considerable amount of autonomy, but were 
for the most part subject to local despots, most of whom were 
creatures of the Persian king. It was at the instigation ol one of 
these desjiots, Histiaeus {q.v,) of Miletus, that in about 500 d.c. the 
principal cities broke out into insurrection against Persia. They 
were at first assisted by the Athenians, with whose aid they pene- 
trated into the interior and burnt Sardis, an event which ultimately 
led to the Persian invasion of Greece. But the fleet of the lonians was 
defeated off the island of Lade, and the destniction of Miletus after 
a protracted siege was followed by the reconquest of all the Asiatic 
Greeks, insular as well as continental. 

The victories of the Greeks during the great Persian war had the 
effect of enfranchizing their kinsmen on the other side of the Aegean ; 
and the battle of Mycale (479 b c ), in which the defeat of the Persians 
was in great measure owing to the lonians, secured their emancipa- 
tion. They henceforth became the dependent allies of Athens (see 
Dklian League), though still retaining their autonomy, which they 
preserved until the peace of \ntalci(las in 387 n.c. once more placed 
them as well as the other Greek cities in Asia under the nominal 
dominion of Persia. They appear, however, to have retained a 
considerable amount of freedom until the invasion of Asia Minor by 
Alepnder the Great. After the battle of the Granicus most of the 
Ionian cities submitted to the conqueror. Miletus, which alone 
held out, was reduced after a long siege (334 b.c.). From this time 
they passed under the dominion of the successive Macedonian nilers 
of Asia, but continued, with the exception of Miletus {q.v,), to enjoy 
great prosperity both under these Greek dynasties and after they 
became part of the Roman province of Asia. 

Ionia has laid the world under its debt not only by giving 
birth to a long roll of distinguished men of letters and science 
(see Ionian School of Philosophy), but by originating the 
distinct school of art which prepared the way for the brilliant 
artistic development of Athens in the 5th century. This school 
flourished in the 8th, 7th and 6th centuries, and is distingiiLshed 
by the fineness of workmanship and minutene.ss of detail with 
which it treated subjects, inspired always to .some extent by 
non-Greek models. Naturalism is progressively obvious in its 
treatment, e.g. of the human figure, but to the end it is still 
subservient to convention. It has been thought that the Ionian 
migration from Greece carried with it some part of a population 
which retained the artistic traditions of the Mycenaean” 


civilization, and so caused the birth of the Ionic school ; but 
whether this was so or not, it is certain that from the 8th century 
onwards we find the true spirit of Hellenic art, stimulated by 
commercial intercourse with eastern civilizations, working 
out its development chiefly in Ionia and its neighbouring isles. 
The great names of this school are Theodorus and Rhoecus 
! of Samos; Bathycles of Magnesia on the Maeander; Glaucus, 

1 Melas, Micciades, Archermus, Bupalus and Athenis of Chios. 
Notable works of the school still extant are the famous archaic 
female statues found on the Athenian Acropolis in 1885-1887, 
the seated statues of Branchidae, the Nike of Archermus found 
at Delo.s, and the objects in ivory and electrum found by D. G. 
Hogarth in the lower strata of the ArtemLsion at Ephesus in 
1904-1Q05 (see Greek Art). 

Biblioguapiiy. — Beside general authorities under Asia Minor 
see e.specially F. Beaufort, Ionian Antiquities (1811); R. Chandler, 
&c., Ionian Antiquities (iy(>g ff ) ; Histones of Greek Sculpture by 
A. S. Murray, M. Collignon and E. A. Gardner, and special works cited 
under particular cities; 1£ Curtiiis, Die Tomer vor der innisoJien 
Wanderung (1855) ; D. G Hogarth, Jonia and the h.ast (^I9<.>9), with 
map. (!•:. H. B. ; 1). G. 11.) 

IONIA, a city and the county-seat of Ionia county, Michigan, 
U.S.A., on the Grand river, about 34 m. E. of (irand Rapids. 
Pop. (1904, state census) 5222. It is served by the Grand Trunk 
and the Pdre Marcpictte railways. The greater part of the city 
is built on the bottom-lands of the valley within an area 2 m. in 
length and i m. in width, but some of the finest residences .stand 
on the hills, whic'h form an irregular semicircle behind the city, 
and command extensive views of the valley. Much of the build- 
ing material is a brown sandstone obtained from quarries only 
3 m. distant ; white clay, also, is found in the vicinity. The 
city is a trade ('entre for a rich farming district, has car-shops 
(of the P^.re Marquette railw'ay) and iron ioundrics, and manu- 
factures wagons, pottery, furniture and clothing. 'I’he water- 
works are owned and operated by the municipality. Ionia 
w'as settled in 1833 by immigrants from German Flats, near 
Herkimer, New York. It was incorporated a.s a village in 1857, 
but the charter was allowed to lapse ; it was again incorporated 
as a village in 1865, and was ('bartered as a city in 1873. 

IONIAN ISLANDS, the collective name for the Greek i.slands 
of Corfu, Ccphalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cythera 
(Cerigo) and Paxo, with their minor dependencies. These seven 
islands (for details of which see their separate headings) are 
often de.scribed also as the Heptanesus (*' Seven Islands ”), but 
they have no real geographical unity. The history of the name 
“ Ionian ” in this ('onnexion is obscure, but it is probably due 
to ancient settlements of Ionian colonisl.s on the coasts and 
i.slands. The political iinitv of the seven islands is of compara- 
tively modem date ; their independence as a separate state 
la.sted only seven years (1800-1807). To a certain extent 
they have passed under the same succession of influences ; 
they have been subjected to the same invasions, and have re- 
ceived accessions to their populations from the same currents 
of migration or concfuest. But even what may be considered 
as common experiences have affected the individual islands in 
different ways ; in the matter of population, for instance, 
Corfu has undergone much more important modifications than 
Ithaca. 

The Ionian islands consist almost entirely of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary beds, but in Corfu Jurassic deposit.s belonging to various 
horizons have also been found. The oldest bed.s which have yet been 
recognized are shales and hornstones with Liassic fossils. The.se are 
overlaid conformably by a thick .series of platy hmestones, known 
as the Viglfis limestone, which appears to represent the rest of the 
Jurassic system and also the lower part of the Cretaceous. Then 
follows a mass of dolomite and imbedded limestones containing 
Hippurites and evidently of Upper Cretaceous age. The Eocene beds 
are folded with the Cretaceous, and in many places the two formations 
have not yet been separately distinguished. Both occasionally 
assume the form of Flysch. Miocene beds are found in Corfu and 
Zante, and Pliocene deposits cover much of the low-lying ground. 

History. — The beginning of Heptanesian history may be said 
to date from the 9th century. Leo the Philosopher (about a.d. 
890) formed all or most of the islands into a distinct province 
under the title of the Thema of Cephallenia, and in this condition 
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they belonged to the Eastern empire after Italy had been divided 
into various states, but this political or administrative unity could 
not last long in the case of islands exposed by their situation 
to opposite currents of conquest. Robert Guiscard, having 
captured Corfu (1081) and Cephalonia, might have become the 
founder of a Norman dynasty in the islands but for his early 
death at Cassopo. Amid the struggles between Greek emperors 
and Western crusaders during the 12th century, Corfu, Cepha- 
lonia, Zante, &c., emerge from time to time ; but it was not till 
the Latin empire was established at Constantinople in 1204 
that the Venetians, who were destined to give the Ionian Islands 
their place in history, obtained possession of Corfu. They were 
afterwards robbed of the island by Leon Vetrano, a famous 
Genoese corsair ; but he was soon defeated and put to death, 
and the senate, to secure their position, granted fiefs in Corfu to 
ten noble families in order that they might colonize it (1206). 
The conquest of Cephalonia and Zante followed, and wc find five 
counts of the family of Tocco holding Cephalonia, and probably 
Zante as well as Santa Maura, as tributary to the republic. But 
the footing thus gained by the Venetians was not maintained, 
and through the closing part of the 13th and most of the 14th 
century the islands were a prey by turns to corsairs and to Greek 
and Neapolitan claimants. In 1386, however, the people of 
Corfu made voluntary submission to the Venetian republic 
which had now risen to be the first maritime power in the 
Mediterranean. In 1485 Zante was purchased from the Turks 
in a very depopulated condition ; and in 1499 Cephalonia 
was captured from the same masters ; but Santa Maura, though 
frequently occupied for a time, was not finally attached to 
Venice till 1684, and Cerigo was not taken till 1717. 

The Venetians, who exacted heavy contributions from the 
islands, won the adherence of the principal native families 
V0tt0tiMa bestowal of titles and appointments ; the 

sad Roman Catholic Church was established, and the 
Pnact Italian and Greek races were largely assimilated by 
intermarriage ; Greek ceased to be spoken except by 
the lower classes, which remained faithful to the Orthodox 
communion. On the fall of the Venetian republic in 1797 
the treaty of Campo Formio, which gave Venice to Austria, 
annexed the Ionian Islands to France ; but a Russo-Turkish 
force drove out the French at the close of 1 798 ; and in the spring 
of 1799 Corfu capitulated. By treaty with the Porte in 1800, the 
emperor Paul erected the “ Septinsular Republic,” but anarchy 
and confusion followed till a secret article in the treaty of Tilsit, 
in 1807, declared the Islands an integral part of the French 
empire. They were incorporated with the province of Illyria, 
and in this condition they remained till the decline of the French 
power. I’he British forces, under General Oswald, took Zante, 
Cephalonia and Cerigo in 1809, and Santa Maura in 1810 ; 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Richard) Church reduced Paxo 

in 1814 ; and after the abdication of Napoleon, Corfu, which 
had been well defended by General Donzelot, was, by order 
of Louis XVI 1 1 ., surrendered to Sir James Campbell. By the 
treaty of Paris (9th November 1815) the contracting powers — 
Great Britain, Ru.ssia, Austria and Prussia — agreed to place the 
“ United States of the Ionian Islands ” under the exclusive 
protection of Great Britain, and to give Austria the right of 
equal commercial advantage with the protecting country, a 
plan strongly approved by Count Capo dTstria, the famous 
Corfiot noble who afterwards became president of the new 
republic of Greece. 

The terms of the treaty of Paris were not only of indefinite 
import but were susceptible of contradictory interpretations. 

And instead of interpreting the other articles in harmony 
Pni0c~ with the first, which declared the islands one sole 

tmt0." free and independent state,” the protecting Power 

availed itself of every ambiguity to extend its authority. 
The first lord high commissioner. Sir Thomas Maitland, who as 
governor of Malta had acquired the sobriquet of “ King Tom,” 
was not the man to foster the constitutional liberty of an infant 
state. The treaty required, with questionable wisdom, that a 
constitution should be established, and this was accordingly 


done ; but its practical value was trifling. The constitution, 
voted by a constituent assembly in 1817 and applied in the 
following year, placed the administration in the hands of a 
senate of six members and a legislative a.ssembly of forty 
members ; but the real authority was vested in the high com- 
missioner, who was able directly to prevent anything, and 
indirectly to effect almost anything. Sir Thomas Maitland was 
not slow to exercise the control thus permitted him, though on 
the whole he did so for the benefit of the islands. The construc- 
tion of roads, the abolition of direct taxes and of the system of 
farming the church lands, the securing of impartial administra- 
tion of justice, and the establishment of educational institutions 
are among the services ascribed to his efforts. These, however, 
made less impression on the Heptanesians than his despotic 
character and the measures which he took to prevent them 
giving assistance in the Greek war of independence in 1821. 
He was succeeded in 1823 by General Sir Frederick Adam, who 
in the main carried out the same policy. Under his government 
the new fortifications of Corfu and .some of the most important 
public works which still do honour to the English protectorate 
were undertaken. Lord Nugent, who became high commissioner 
in 1832, was followed by Sir Howard Douglas (1835-1841), 
who ruled with a firm, too often with a high hand ; and he was 
met by continual intrigues, the principal exponent of the opposi- 
tion being the famous Andreas Mustoxidi (d. 1861). A complete 
change of policy was inaugurated by Mr Mackenzie (1841-1843), 
and his successor Lord Seaton (1843-1849) was induced by the 
European disturbances of 1848 to initiate a number of important 
reforms. But the party which wished for union with Greece 
was rapidly growing in vigour and voice. Serious insurrections 
of the peasantry, especially in Cephalonia, had to be put down 
by military force, and the parliament passed a resolution in 
favour of immediate union with Greece. The hopes of the 
unionists were roused by the appointment of W. E. Gladstone 
as high commissioner extraordinary to investigate the condition 
of the islands. From his known sympathy with Greek inde- 
pendence, it was their expectation that he would support their 
pretensions. But after a tour through the principal islands 
Gladstone came to the conclusion that the abolition of the 
protectorate was not the wish of. the mass of the people. For 
a few days in 1859 he held office as lord high commissioner, 
and in that capacity he proposed for the consideration of the 
assembly a series of reforms. These reforms were, however, 
declared inadmissible by the assembly ; and Sir Hen^ Storks, 
who succeeded Gladstone in February 1859, began his rule by 
a prorogation. The contest continued between the assembly 
and the protectorate. The British government was slow to 
realize the true position of affairs : as late as May 1861 Gladstone 
spoke of the cession of the islands as “ a crime against the safety 
of Europe,” and Sir Henry Storks continued to report of tran- 
quillity and contentment. The assembly of 1862 accused the 
high commissioner of violation of the constitution and of the 
treaty of Paris, and complained that England remained in 
ignorance of what took place in the islands. 

On the abdication of King Otho of Greece in 1862 the Greek 
people by universal suffrage voted Prince Alfred of England 
to the throne, and when he declined to accept the 
crown England was asked to name a successor. The 
candidate proposed was Prince William George of 
Gliicksburg, brother of the princess of Wales ; and the British 
government declared to the provisional government of Greece 
that his selection would be followed by the long-refused cession 
of the Ionian Islands. After the prince’s election by the national 
assembly in 1863 the high commissioner laid before the Ionian 
parliament the conditions on which the ce.s.sion would be carried 
out. The rejection of one of those conditions — the demolition of 
the fortifications of Corfu — led to a new prorogation ; but none 
the less (on March 29, 1864) tl'c plenipotentiaries of the five 
great powers signed the treaty by which the protectorate was 
brought to a close. The neutrality which they attributed to the 
whole of the islands was (January 1864) confined to Corfu and 
Paxo. On May 31st of that year Sir Henry Storks left Corfu with 
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the English troups and men-of-war. King George made his entry 
into Corfu on the 6th of J une. 

Since their annexation to Greece the history of the Ionian 
islands has been uneventful ; owing to various causes their 
prosperity has somewhat declined. Corfu (Corcyra) witli Paxo ; 
Cephalonia; Santa Maura (Levkas) with Thiaki (Ithaca) and 
Zante (Zacynthos) each form separate nomarchies or depart- 
ments ; Cerigo (Cj^thera) forms part of the nomarchy of Laconia. 
The islands retain the exemption from direct taxation which 
they enjoyed under the British protectorate ; in lieu of this 
there is an valorem tax of 20 j ‘Vy on exported oil and a tax of 
6 % on wine exported to Greek ports ; these commodities are 
further liable to an export duty of i J % which is levied on all 
agricultural produce and articles of local miinufacturefor the main- 
tenance and constru('tion of roads. The cxc'ellent roads, which 
date from the British administration, are kept in fair repair. 

See Mustoxidi, UelU cose CoYciresi (Cortu, 1848) ; Lunzi, lUpl rijs. 
roXiTiKyjt KaracrrdiTfm rrjs 'l^trTavrjffov (wi 'KvctlDv (Athens, 185O) ; 
Ansted, The J. /. (I.ondon, i8op ; Viscount Kirkwall, Four Years in 
the I. /. (London, iHOj), vol i cont. lining a chronological hi.story of 
the British protectorate ; F Lenormant, La Gnhe ei les ties loniennes 
(Paris, i 8()3) ; P. Chiotis, Hist, des ties loniennes (Zante, 1815^ 1864) ; 
Mardo, Saggio di una desert 210m geografu'.o-stanca delle I sole (Corhi, 
1865) (tnamly geographical) ; Dc Bosset, Description des monnaies 
d’lthaqup ct de Ccphalome (London, 1815) ; Postolakas, KaT(l\o7os 
rejv dpxalotr uo/xifffxAruv rCiu Aew^fdSos, See. (Athens, 

1808) ; Wiebel, Die Inset Kephaloma und die Meermilhlen von 
Argostoh (Hamburg, 1873) ; Tsitselis, V\u><Tffaplov Vk.ttpaWrtvlQ.t , 
(Athens, 1S70) ; 'Ovhixara eiatujp ir K€<pa\\rfvi^ in the " Piirnassus ” 
i. 0-12 (.\thenSj 1877) ; Riemann, " Recherches archeologiqiK's sur 
les Ties ioniennes " m Bihlinthdque des Froles frangaiscs d’ A thanes et 
de Rome (Paris, 1879-18S0) ; Clregorovius, Corfu : erne lonische 
Idvlle (Leipzig, 1882) ; J. Partsch, Die Inset Corfu : etne geographische 
Monographic (Gotha, 1887) ; Die Inset Levkas (Gotlia, 1889) ; 
Kephallema und Ithaka (Gotha, 1890) ; Die Inset Zante (Gotha, 

1891). 

lONlANS, the name given by the Greeks to one of the principal 
divisions of the Hellenic peoples. In historic times it was 
applied to the inhabitants of (i) Attica, where some believed 
the lonians to have originated ; (2) parts of Euboea ; (3) the 
Cycladir islands, except Melos and Thera ; (4) a section of the 
west coast of Asia Minor, from the gulf of Smyrna to that of 
lasus (sec Ionia) ; (5) colonies from any of the foregoing, 
notably in Thrace, Propontis and ]*ontus in the west, and in 
Eg>'pt (Naiicratis, Daphnae) ; some authorities have found 
traces of an ancient Ionian population in (6) north-eastern 
Peloponnese. The meaning and derivation of the name are 
not known. It occurs in two forrris, ’I df ores and ’'Loves (compare 
Xdoves and Xwves in Epirus) — not counting the name Tdioos 
applied to the open sea west of Greece. In the traditional 
genealogy of the Hellenes, Ion, the ancestor of the lonians, is 
brother of Achaeus and son of Xuthus (who held Peloponnese 
after the dispersal of the children of Hcllen). But this genealogy, 
though it is attributed to Hesiod, Is apparently post-Homeric ; 
and it is clear that the Ionian name had independent and varied 
uses and meanings in very early times. In ITomer the word 
Tdfoves occurs as a name of inhabitants of Attica, with the 
epithet eXKexmuvcs ( 7 /. xiii. 685 = “ trail-vest ”), describing some 
point of costume, and later regarded as imputing effeminacy. 
The Homeric Hymn to Apollo of Delos (7th century) describes 
an Ionian population in the Cyclades with a loose religious 
league about the Delian sanctuary. 

The same word Tdfov {Javan) appears in Hebrew literature 
of the 8th and 7th centuries, to denote one group of the 
“ Japhetic ” peoples of Asia Minor, Cyprus and perhaps Rhodes : 
“ by these were the isles of the nations divided, in their 
lands, every one after his tongue, after their families, in their 
nations,” a comprehensive expression for the island-strewn 
regions farther west (Gen. x. 10). In Ezek. xxvii. 13, 19, Javan 
trades with Tyre in slaves, bronze-work, iron and drugs. Later 
allusions show that on Semitic lips Javan meant western traders 
in general. In Persian Yauna was the generic term for Greeks.^ 

^ Yundn is still a popular synonym for Oroum, a Greek, among the 
Arabs ; in India Vavana was long the generic name for all foreigners 
from the north and west, a u.se dating probably from Alexander's day 
aad the Graeco-Bactrian monarc hs. 


The earliest explicit Greek account of the lonians i.s given in the 
5th century by Herodotus (i. 45, 56, 143-146, v. 66, vii. 94, 
viii. 44-46). The “ children of Ion ” originated in north-eastern 
Peloponnese ; and traces of them remained in Troezen and 
Cynuria. Expelled by the Achaeans (who seem to have entered 
Peloponnese about four generations before the Dorian Invasion) 
they invaded and dominated Attica ; and about the time of the 
Dorian Invasion took the lead under the Attic branch of the 
Ncleids of Pylus (Hdt. i. 147, v. 65) in the colonization of the 
Cyclades and of Asiatic Ionia, which in Homer is still “ Carian.” 
Many of the colonists, however, were not lonians, but refugees 
from other parts of Greece, between Euboea and Argolis (Hdt. 
i. 146) ; others looked on Attica as their first home, though the 
true lonians were intruders there. The Pan-Ionian sanctuary 
of Poseidon on the Asiatic promontory of Mycale was regarded as 
perpetuating a cult from Peloponnesian Achaea, and the league 
of twelve cities which maintained it, as imitated from an Achaean 
dodecapoli.s, and as claiming (absurdly, according to Herodotus 
i. 143) purer descent than other lonians. 

In Herodotus’s account of tlie first Greek intercourse with 
Egypt (about 664 B.c.) he describes “ Ionian and C^rian ” 
adventurers and mercenaries in the Delta. Later the commoner 
antithesis is between Ionian and Dorian, first (probably) in the 
colonial regions of Asia Minor, and later more universally. 

In the 5th century the name “ Ionian ” was already falling 
into discredit. Causes of this were (1) the peace-loving luxuiy 
(bom of commerical wealth and contact with Oriental life) of 
the great Ionian cities of Asia ; (2) the tameness with which 
they submitted first to Lydia and to Persia, then to Athenian 
pretensions, then to Sparta, and finally to Persia again ; (3) 
the decadence and downfall of Athens, which still counted as 
Ionian and had claimed (since Solon's time) seniority among 
“ Ionian ” slates. In the later 4th century the name survives 
only (a) as a geographical expression for part of the coast of 
Asia Minor, (b) in European Greece as the name of that section 
of the Northern Amphictyony in which Athens and its colonies 
were reckoned. 

The traditional history of Asiatic Ionia is generally accepted, 
and in its broad outlines is probably well founded. Common to 
all groups of lonians in the Aegean is a dialect of Greek whicK 
has 7 ) for a (in Attic only partially) and (in Asiatic Ionian especi- 
ally) K for n in certain words. Herodotus states that there were 
four distinct dialects in Asiatic Ionia itself (i. 142) and tlie 
dialect of Attica differed widely from all other forms of Ionic. 
Earlier phases of Ionic forms are dominant in the language of 
Homer. Most Ionian states exhibit also traces of the fourfold 
tribal divisions named after the “ children of Ion ” ; but addi- 
tional tribes occur locally. (Hdt. v. 66, 69.) All reputed colonies 
from Attica (except Ephesus and Colophon) kept also the feast of 
Apaturia ; and many worshipped Apollo Patrous as the reputed 
father of Ion. The few observations hitherto made on the sites 
of Ionian cities indicate continuity of settlement and culture as 
far back as the latest phases of the Mycenaean (Late Minoan 111 .) 
Age and not farther, supporting thus far the traditional founda- 
tion dates. 

The theory of E. Curtius (1856-1890) that the lonians origin- 
ated in Asia Minor and spread thence through the Cyclades to 
Euboea and Attica deserts ancient tradition on linguistic and 
ethnological grounds of doubtful value. Ad. Holm supports it 
{Gesch. Gr.y Berlin, 1886, i. 86), but A. von Gutschmid (Beitr. z. 
Gesch. d. alien Orients^ Leipzig, 1856, 124 ff.) and E. Meyer 
(Philologus NF. 2, 1889, p. 268 ff. ; NF. 3, 1890, p. 479 ff.) follow 
Herodotus with qualifications. J. B. Bury (Eng. Hist. Rev. xv. 
228), though he regards the Ionian peoples as of European origin, 
thinks that they may have got their name from some part of the 
Asiatic coast. Ionian culture and art, though little known in 
their earlier phases, derive their inspiration on the one side 
from those of the old Aegean (Minoan) civilization, on the other 
from the Oriental (mainly Assyrian) models which penetrated 
to the coast through the Hittite civilization of Asia Minor. 
Egyptian influence is almost absent until the time of Psammeti- 
chus, but then becomes predominant for a while. Local and 
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regional peculiarities, however, disappear almost wholly in the 
5 th and 4th centuries, under the overpowering influence of 
Athens. 

Authorities. — Besides the sections on lonians in the general 
histones of Greece and the references given in G. Busolt, Griicktsche 
Geschtchte, i. (2nd ed., Gotha, 1893)3 PP- 262, 277 ff., see E. Curtius 
Dte lonter vor def ionisch^n Wanderung (Berlin, 1855), and papers in 
Gott Gel. Am. (1856), p. 1152 f. and (1859), p. 2021 f. ; Jalwb. f. kl. 
Philol. 83 (i860), p. 449 f. ; Hermes 25 (1890), p. 141 f. ; A. von 
Gutschmid, Bettrdge z. Gesch. d. alien Orients (Leipzig, 1856), p. 124 
ff. ; E. Meyer, Philologus 47 (NF. 2, 1889), p. 268 li. and 49 (NF. 3, 
1890), p, 479 ff ; V. Boehlau, A us lontschen und aoltschen Necro- 
polen (Cassel, 1897) ; H. W. Smyth, The lontc Dialect (1889). P. 
Cauer, “ De dialecto attica vetustiore quaestiones epigraphicae," in 
G. Curtins, Studien z. gr. u. lat. Gramm. 8 (1875), p. 223, 399; 
Karsten, De titulorum lonicorum dialecto (Halle, 1882) ; F. Bechtel’ 
Die Jnschriften des ton. Dialehts (Gfittingen, 1877). For the political 
history of the Ionian Greeks see Greece : History, and Ionia ; for 
the special history and characteristics of individual Ionian cities the 
respective names. (j l M.) 

IONIAN SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. Under this name arc 
included a number of philosophers of the 6th and 5th renturies 
B.c. Mainly lonians by birth, they are united by a local tie 
and represent all that was best in the early Ionian intellect. 
It is a most interesting fact in the history of Greek thought that 
its birth took place not in Greece but in the colonies on the 
Eastern shores of the Aegean Sea. But nut only geographically 
do these philosophers form a school ; they are one in method and 
aim. They all sought to explain the material universe as given 
in sensible perception ; their explanation was in terms of matter, 
movement, force. In this they differed from the Kleatics and the 
Pythagoreans who thought in the abstract, and explained 
knowledge and existence in metaphysical terminology. In 
tracing the development of their ideas, two periods may be di.s- 
tinguished. The earliest thinkers down to Heraclitus en- 
deavoured to find a material substance of which all things con- 
si.sl ; Heraclitus, by his principle of universal flux, took a new 
line and explained everything in terms of force, movement, 
dynamic energy'. The former asked the question, What is the 
substratum of the things we sec ? " ; the latter, “ How did tlie 
sensible world become what it is; of what nature was the 
motive force ? ” 

The first name in the list of the Ionian philosophers — and, indeed, 
in the history of European thought— is that of Thales {gv). He 
first, so far as we know, sought to go behind the infinite multiplicity 
of phenomena in the hope of finding an infinite unity from which all 
difierence has been evolved. This unity he decided is Water {rdpra 
i'iSoip i<rTip). It is impos.sible to discover precisely what he conceived 
to be the relation of (his unity to the plurality of phenomena. Later 
writers from whom we derive our knowledge of Thales attributed to 
him ideas which seem to have been conceived by subsequent thinkers. 
Thus the suggestion preserved by Stobaeus that he conceived water 
to be endowed with mind is discredited by the specific statement of 
Aristotle that the earlier physicists [phystologi) did not distinguish 
the matenal from the moving cause, and that before Anaxagoras no 
one postulated creative intelligence. Again in the De anima (i 5) 
Aristotle quotes the statement that Thales attributed to waler 
a divine intelligence, and criticizes it as an inference from later 
speculations. It is probably safest to credit Thales with the bare 
mechanical conception of a universal material cause, leaving pan- 
theistic ideas to a later period of thought. 

The successors of Thales were Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
who also sought for a primal substance of things Anaximander 
postulated a corporeal substance intennediate between air and fire 
on the one hand, and between earth and water on the other hand 
This substance he called “ the Infinite ” (rd Avetpop). Unlike Thales 
he was struck by the infinite variety in things ; he felt that all 
differences are finite, that they have emerged from primal unity 
(fir.st called Apx'n by him) into which they must uHimatelv return 
that the Infinite One has been, is, and always will be, the same’ 
indeterminate but immutable. Change, growth and decay he ex- 
plained on the principle of mechanical compensation {SidOuai ydp 
otVA TiVtr Kal SlKrjp ri;? dSiKla^). 

Anaximenes, pupil of Anaximander, seems to have rebelled against 
the extreme materialism of his master. Perceiving that air is 
necessary to life, that the universe is surrounded by air, he was 
convinced that out of air all things have resulted The process by 
which things grow is twofold, condensation (Tr! 5 v»'a»(rts) and rarefaction 
(apatwo-o), or, in other words, heat and cold. From the former 
process result cloud, water and stone t from the latter, fire and aether. 
This theory is closely allied to that of Thales, but it i.s superior in 
that it specifies the processes of change. Further, it is difficult not to 
accept Cicero's statement that Anaximenes made air a conscious 
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deity ; we are, at all events, justified in regarding Anaximenes as a 
link (pwhaps an unconscious link) between crude Hyioxoism Ig.v.) 
^®finitely metaphysical theories of existence. 

We have seen that Thales recognized change, but attempted no 
explanation ; that Anaximander spoke of change in two directions ; 
that Anaximenes called these two directions by specific names, 
trom this last, the transition to the doctrine of Heraclitus is easy. 
He felt that change is the essential fact of experience and pointed 
out that any merely physical explanation of plurality is inlierentlv 
iinpos-sib^. ihe Many IS of Sense; Unity i.s of Thought. Being is 
mtelhgible only in terms of Becoming. I'hat which is, is what it is 
m virtue of its perpetually clianging relations (rdvra pu Kal 

of the nece.ssary correlation of Being 
and Not-bemg, Heraclitus is in a very real sense the father of meta- 
physical and scientific speculation, and in him the Ionian school of 
philoj^phy ^'ached its highest point. Yet there is reason to doubt 
the view of Hegel and Lassallc tiiat Heraclitus recogni.sed the funda- 
mental distinction of subject and object and the relations of mind 
and matter. Like the early lonians lie postulated a primary sub- 
stance, fire, out of which all things have emerged and into which 
all must return. This elcmeritaJ fire is in itself a divine rational 
process, tlic harmony of which constitutes the law of the universe. 
Human knowledge consists in the comprehension of this aJl-pervadine 
harmony as emlxKlied m llie manifold of perception ; the senses are 
bad witriesse.s ” 111 that they report multiplicity as fixed and 
existent in itself rather than m its relation to the One. This theory 
gves birth to a sort of ethical by-product whose dominant note is 
Harmony , the subordination of the individual to the universaJ reason * 
moral failure is proportionate to tlic degree in which the individual 
declines ^ recognize his personal transience in relation to the eternal 
Unity. From the same principle there follows the doctrine of 
Immortality. The individual, like the phenomena of sen.se, comes 
out of the irffimte and again is merged ; hence on the one hand he is 
never a separate entity at all, while on the other hand he exists in 
the infinite and must continue to exist. Moreover the soul ap- 
proaches mo.st nearly to perfection when it is least differentiated from 
elemental fire ; it follows that " while we live our souls are dead 
within us, but when we die our vsouls are restored to life.” This 
doctrine is at once the assertion and the denial of the self, and 
furnislics a striking parallel between European thought in its earliest 
stages and the fundamental principles of Buddhi.sm. Knowledge of 
the self IS one with knowledge of the Universal Logos (Reason) ; 
such knowledge is the basis not only of conduct but of existence itself 
in its only real sense. 

Thus far the Ionian philosophers had held the field of thought. 
Each succeefling thinker had more or less assumed tiie methods of 
Thales, and had approached the problem of existence from the 
empirical side. About the time of Heraclitus, however, there sprang 
up a totally new philosophical spirit Ikarmenides and Zeno (.see 
Lleatic School) enimeiated the pnnaple that " Nothing is born of 
notlung." Hence the problem become.s a dialectical a priori specula- 
tion wherein the laws of thought transcend the sen.se-given data 
of experience. It was therefore left for the later lonians to frame 
an eclectic system, a synthesis of Being and Not-being, a correlation, 
of universal mobility and absolute permanence. This examination 
of diametrically opposed tendencies resulted hi several different 
theories. It will be sufficient here to deal with Anaxagoras, Diogene.s 
of Apollonia, Archelaus and Hippo, leaving Empedocles, Leucippus 
and Democritus to special articles {q.v.). The latter three do not 
belong strictly to the Ionian School. 

Anaxagoras {g.v.) elaborated a qua.si-dualistic theory accordhig to 
w'hich all things have existed from the beginning, Originally they 
existed in infinitesimal fragments, infinite in number and devoid of 
arrangement. Amongst the.se fragments were the seeds of all things 
which have since emerged by the process of aggregation and segrega- 
tion, wherein homogeneous fragments came together. These pro- 
^sses are the w'ork of Nous (j^oP?) which governs and arranges. 
But this Nous, or Mind, is not incorporeal ; it is the thinnest of all 
thmjgs ; its action on the particle is conceived materially. It 
originated a rotatory movement, which arising in one point gradually 
extended till the whole was in motion, which motion continues and will 
continue infinitely. By this motion tJiing.s are gradually constructed 
not entirely of homogeneous particles (the homoeomer6, onoionepfj) but 
in each thing with a majority of a certain kind of particle. It is this 
aggregation which we describe variously as birth, deatli, maturity, 
decay, and of which the senses give inaccurate reports. 'Hls vague 
dualism works a very distinct advance upon the crude hylozoism 
of the early lonians (see Atom), and tiie criticisms of Plato and 
Aristotle show how highly his work was esteemed. The great danger 
is tliat we should credit him with more than he actually thought. 
His Nous was not a spiritual force ; it was no omnipotent deity ; it 
is not a pantheistic world-soul. But by isolating Reason from all 
other growths, by representing it as the motor-energy of the Cosmos, 
in popularizing a term winch suggested personality and will. 
Anaxagoras gave an impetus to ideas which were the basis of Aris- 
toteliari philosophy in Greece and in Europe at large. 

In Diogenes of Apollonia we find a return to Anaximenes. Diogenos 
(g.v.) began by insisting on the necc.ssity of there being only one 
principle of things, herein contradicting the pluralism of Heraclitus. 
This principle is that of the universal homogeneity of nature ; all 
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things are at bottom the same, or interaction would be impossible 
(Trdvra t 4 fovra awb rou o 4 ro 0 iTepoiou<rffai Kal rb avrb elpai). Ihis 
universal substance is Air, But Diogenes went much farther than 
Anaximenes by attributing to air not only infinity and eternity but 
also intelligence. This Intelligence alone would have produced the 
orderly arrangement which we observe in Nature, and is the basis 
of human thought by the pliysical proces.s of inhalation. 

Another pupil of Anaxagoras was Archelaus of Miletus {q.v). 
His work was mainly the combination of previous views, except that 
he is said to have introduced an ethical side into the Ionian philo- 
sopliy. "Justice and injustice," he said, "are not natural but 
legal." He endeavoured to overcome the dualism of Anaxagoras, and 
in so doing approached more nearly to the older lonians. 

The last of the lonians whom we need mention is Hippo {q.v.), 
who, like Archelaus, is intellectually amongst the earlier members of 
the school, He thought that the source of all things was moisture 
{rb vypbv), and is by' Aristotle coupled with Thales {Metaphysics, 
A 3 )- 

Bibliography. — Ritter and Preller, ch i. ; Zeller's History of 
Greek Philosophy \ T. Burnet, Earlv Greek Philosophy (1892) ; Fair- 
banks, The I'lrst Philosophers of Greece (1898) ; Grote, History of 
Greece, ch. vin ; Windelband, History of Ancient Philosophy (1899) ; 
Benn, The Greek Philosophers (1883) and The Philosophy of Greece 
(1898) ; Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers (Dng. trans. vol. i., 
Magnus, 1901). 

lOPHON, Greek tragic poet, son of Sophocles. He gained the 
second prize in 428 b.c., Euripides being first and Ion third. 
He must have been living in 405, the date of the production of 
the Fro^s of Aristophanes, in which he is spoken of as the only 
good Athenian tragic poet, although it is hinted that he owed 
much to his father's a.ssistance. He wrote 50 plays, of which only 
a few fragments remain. It is .said that lophon accused his 
father before the court of the phratores of being incapable of 
managing his affairs, to which Sophocles replied by reading the 
famous I'horus of the Oedipus at Calonus (668 ff.), with the result 
that he was triumphantly acquitted. 

See Aristophanes, Frogs, 73, 78, with scholia; Cicero, De senec^ 
fute, vii. 22 : Plutarch, Moralia, 783 b ; A. Nauck, Tragicorum 
Graecorum fragmenta (1889) ; O. Wolfl, De lophontc poeta (Leipzig, 
1884). 

I.O.U. (“ I owe you "), a written acknowledgment of a debt. 
It usually runs thus : 

To . I.O.U, pounds. 

(Signed) . (Date) . 

An I.O.U., if worded as above, or even if the words “ for value 
received ” are added, does not require a stamp, as it contains 
no terms of agreement. If any such words as “ to be paid on 
.such a day ’’ are added, it requires a stamp. An I.O.U. .should 
be addressed to the creditor by name, though its validity is not 
impaired by such omission. Being a distinct admission of a sum 
due, it is prima facie evidence of an aicount stated, but where 
it is the only item of evidence of account it may be rebutted by 
showing there was no debt and no demand which could be 
enforced by virtue of it. An I.O.U. is not negotiable. 

lOVILAE, or JoviLAE, a latinized form of ittvilas, the name 
given by the Oscan-speaking Campanians in the 5th, 4th and 
3rd centuries B.c. to an interesting class of monuments, not 
yet fully understood. They all bear crests or heraldic emblems 
proper to some family or group of families, and inscriptions 
directing the annual performance of certain ( eremonies on fixed 
days. While some of them are dedicated to Jupiter (in a 
special capacity, which our present knowledge of Oscan is 
insufficient to determine), others were certainly found attached 
to graves. 

See the articles Osla Lingua, Capua, Cumae and Mes.sapii. 
The text of all those yet discovered (at Capua and Cumae), with 
particulars of .similar usages elsewhere in Italy and other historical 
and archaeological detail, is given by R. S. Conway in The I take 
Dialects (Cambridge, 1897, pp. 101 ff). A briefer but valuable 
discussion of the chief characteristics of the group will be found 
in R. von Planta's Osktsi h-umbrische Grammatik, ii, 631 ff., 
and a summary description in C. D. Buck's Osco-Umbrian Grammar, 
247. (R. S. C.) 

IOWA, a north central state of the United States, situated 
between latitudes 40° 36' and 43° 30' N. and between longitudes 
89° 5' and 96° 31' W. It is bounded N. by Minnesota, E. by the 
Mississippi river, which separates it from Wisconsin and Illinois, 
S. by Missouri, and W. by the Mi.s.souri and Big Sioux rivers, 


which separate it from Nebraska and South Dakota. Its total 
area is 56,147 sq. m., of which 561 sq, m. are water surface. 

Physical Features. — Topographically, Iowa lies wholly in the Prairie 
Plains Region, part of it having been overrun by the Great Ice 
Sheet of the Glacial epoch. For the most part the surface i.s that of a 
prairie tableland, moderately rolling, and with a general but 
scarcely perceptible slope, which in the eastern two-thirds is from 
N.W. to S.E., and in the western third from N.E. to S.W. Elevations 
above the .sea range from between 1200 to 1675 ft. in the N.W. to 
500 ft. and less in the S.E., the highest point being in the vicinity of 
Spirit lake in Dickinson county, the lowest at Keokuk. In the 
southern half of the state the height of the crests of the divides 
IS very uniform. The northern half is more broken and irregular; 
elevations, usually rounded, mingle with depressions some of which 
are occupied by small shallow lakes or ponds, the characteristic 
physical features of this region being due to glaciation. But the most 
marked departures from the prairie surface are in the N.E, and S.W. 
In the N.E. the whole of Allamakee and parts of Winneshiek, 
Fayette, Clayton, Delaware, Dubuque and Jackson counties form the 
only driftle.ss area of the state ; in that section cliffs frequently rise 
almost vertically from the banks of a river to a height of from 300 
to 400 ft , and from the summit of the cliff to the crest of the divide, 
a few miles distant, there is another ascent of 300 ft. or more ter- 
minating occasionally in knob- topped hills crowned in many instances 
with .small cedar. Moreover, the largest streams have numerous 
tributaries, and nearly all alike flow circuitously between steep if not 
vertical cliffs or m deep craggy ravines overlooked by distant hills, 
among which the wagon road has wound its way with difficulty. 
In the W., S. from the mouth of the Big Sioux river, extends a hue 
of mound-like bluffs usually free from rocks, but n.sing abruptly 
from the flood plain of the Mi.vsouri to a height varying from 100 to 
300 ft. A broad water-parting extending from Spirit lake, on llic 
northern border, nearly S. to within 60 m. of the southern border, 
and thence S.E. to Wayne county in the south central part of Iowa, 
divides the state into two drainage systems. That to the E., com- 
prising about two-thirds of the whole area, is drained by tributaries 
of the Mississippi, of which the Des Moines, the Skunk, the Iowa 
with its tributary the Cedar, and the Wapsipinicon are the largest, 
streams of long courses and easy fall over beds frequently pebbly in 
the N. but muddy in the S., and through valleys broad at their 
sources, well drained, and gently sloping in the middle of their 
courses, but becoming narrower and deeper towards their mouths ; 
that to the W. is drained by tributaries of the Missouri, mostly short 
streams taking their rise from numerous rivulets, flowing quite 
rapidly over muddy beds through much of their courses, and in the 
bluff belt along the Missouri having steep but grassy banks 200 ft. 
in height or more (For geological details, see United States, 
section Geology, ad fin.) 

Flora and fauna. — The predominant feature of the flora is the 
grasses of the prairie. The former forests of the state were ol two 
general classes : on the bottom lands along the rivers grew cotton- 
wood, willow, honey-locust, coffee trees, black ash, and elm ; on the 
le.s.s heavily wooded uplands were oaks (white, red, yellow and bur), 
hickory (bitlernut and pignut), white and green ash, butternut, 
iroinvood and hackberry. The growth was heavier, liowever, in the 
E. than in the W., but, it has lieen estimated, covered in all about 
one-fiflh of the area of the state at the time of its first settlement 
by the whites. In the N.E., also, .small cedar and pine are found. 
But everywhere now most of the merchantable timber has been 
cut ; in 1900 it was estimated that there were altogether alxiut 7000 
sq. m. of woodland in the state. The bison and elk long ago dis- 
appeared, but black bear and deer are found in the unsettled part 
of the state. Ducks, geese and other water birds are common, 
especially during their migrations. 

Climate. — The climate is one of great extremes of heat and cold, 
with a dry winter and a usually wet summer, the prevailing wind of 
winter being N.W while in summer it not infrequently blows from 
the S.W. Both the midwinter isotherm of Monti eal and the mid- 
summer one of Washington, D.C., pass through the state. The mean 
annual temperature is 47*5° F. ; the average range of extremes per 
year during the decade ending with 1900 was 136“ F., while the 
greatest extremes recorded are from - 43® F. in 1888 to 113® F. in 1901 , 
a difference of 1.56° F. From 1893 to 1898 the average mean annual 
temperature at Cresco in Howard county, near the N.E. comer of the 
state, was 44 3° F., while at Keokuk in the S.E. comer it was 52-2° F , 
and as the i.sotherms cross the state, especially in the N., their 
tendency is to move S.W. The rainfall is also very unequal in distri- 
bution throughout the year, as also between the same periods of 
different years, and as between the different parts of the state. 
For while the mean annual precipitation is 31-42 in., 22-48 in., or 
71 % of this, fall during the .six months from the ist of April to the 
1st of October, or 10 % in winter, 23 % in autumn, 28 % in .spring 
and 39 % in summer, J unc and J uly being the two wettest months. 
At the .same time extremes during the four most critical crop months, 
from the ist of May to the 1st of September, have ranged from 6-75 
in. m 1894 to 27-8 in. in 1902. Withm any one year the precipitation 
is in general usually less in the western part of the .state than in the 
eastern, the mean difference for all the years of record up to the close 
of 1903 being 2-5 in. ; the western part also is marked by having a 
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still larger per cent of its rain in spring and summer than has the 
eastern. The unequal distribution throughout the state is in much 
larger measure due to local showers. Injury to crops from drought 
and hot winds has occurred about two or three times in a decade, but 
liability to injury of the crops from excessive rainfall and hailstorms 
is greater than that from a deficiency of moisture. Tliree notable 
tornadoes have swept portions of the state : the Comanche in June 
i860, the Grinnell in June 1882 and the Pomeroy in July 1893 ; but 
the greatest area traversed by any of these was less than one-twentietli 
of I % of the total area of the state, and thi.s kind of storm has 
been less destructive to human life, animals and buildings than the 
lightning which accompanies summer showers. 

Soil; Agriculture. — Its depth, together with its porous nature, 
makes the fertile soil of Iowa capable of withstanding the extremes 
of wet and dry remarkably well, and it is perhaps true that, taken as a 
whole, no other state in the Union has a superior soil for agriculture. 
Certainly no other has so many acres of improved land, or so large a 
proportion — from 85 to 90 % — of its land subject to cultivation. 
The soil is of four kinds : till or drift, alluvial, loess or bluff and gee.sl. 
The dark drift. compo.sed chiefly of clay, sand, gravel, boulders and 
lime, is both the .soil and subsoil of the greater part (about 66 %) 
of the state, being especially predominant in the N. and N.W. The 
alluvial soil, composed of what has been washed from other soils, 
together with decayed vegetable matter, covers about 6 % of the 
surface of the state and is found in the river bottoms, of greatest 
extent in that of the Mi.ssouri ; it varies much in fertility. The loess 
soil, chiefly a mixture of porous clay and carbonate of lime, forms the 
bluffs bordering the bottom lands of the Missouri and is common in 
the N.E. Its fertility is not inferior to that of the better drift. 
Geest is found particularly in the north-eastern part of the state ; 
it covers less than t % of the area of the state. 

The superior qualities of the .soil, together with the usually warm 
and moist months of .spring and summer, make Iowa one of the fore- 
most states of the Union in agriculture and stock-raising, especially 
in the production of Indian com, oats, hay and eggs, and in the rai.s- 
iiig of hogs, horses, dairy cows and poultiy. In comparison with its 
other industries it stands also pre-eminently as an agricultural .state; 
for of its 789,^04 labourers in 1900, 371,604, or 47 %, were engaged in 
agriculture, 129,006 being engaged in trade and transportation, and 
124,803 in manufactures and mechanical pursuits. In 1899 the 
total value of the agricultural products, $365,411,528, was greater 
than that of any other state. Of the farms 65 -i % were cultivated 
by owners in 1900, a decrease from 76*2 % in 1880 ; and 19*5 % were 
cultivated by ca.sh tenants, an increase from 4*5 % in 1880. After 
1880 the percentage of farms operated by share tenants slowly but 
steadily decreased, falling from 19 4 % to 15-4 % in 1900. 

Between 1880 and 1900 the average number of acres to a farm slightly 
increased — from 133*5 acres in 1880 to 151 *2 acres in 1900 — instead of 
decreasing as in the older states of the Union ; though the increa.se 
was not nearly so marked as in such states as Nevada, Montana, 
Wyoming and Texas. Iowa about equals Illinois in the production 
of both Indian com and oats, nearly 10,000,000 acres or about one- 
third of its improved area usually being planted with Indian corn, 
with a yield varying from 227,908,850 bushels in 1901 (according to 
state reports) to 373,275,000 (the largest in the United States, with 
a crop value second only to that of Illinois) in 1906. According to 
the Department of Agriculture in 1907 the acreage was 9,160,000 and 
the yield 270,220,000 bushels (considerably le.ss than the Illinois 
crop) ; the yield of oats was 168,364,170 bushels (Twelfth U.S. 
Census) in 1899, 12^,738,337 bushels (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture) in 1902, and in 1907 the acreage and crop (greater than tliose 
of any other state) were 4,500,000 acres and 108,900,000 bushels, 
valued at $41,382,000— a valuation second only to that of Illinois. 
In total acreage of cereals (16,920,095 in 1899) it ranked first (Twelfth 
Censu.s of the United States), and in product of cereals was exceeded 
by Illinois only ; in acreage of hay and forage (4,649,378 in 1899) as 
well as in the annual supply of milk (535,872,240 gallons in 1899) it 
was exceeded by New York only. In 1905, according to railway re- 
ports, 91,051,551 lb of butter were carried to points outside the state. 
It ranked far ahead of any other state in 1908 in the number of its 
hogs (8,4 1 3,000, being 15 % of the whole number in the United States), 
Illinois, the .second in rank, having only al>out half as many. It ranked 
first in 1900 in the number of horses (1,392,573) ; in the number of 
poultry (about 20,000,000) ; in the annual egg product (99,621,290 
dozen in 1899) ; in the total acreage of all crops (22,170,000) ; in the 
total value of agricultural products ; and in the total value of live 
stock ($271,844,034). In 1899 it ranked fourth in the production of 
barley (18,059,050 bushels) and in 1907 sixth (14,178,000 bushels). 
The wheat crop has varied from 12,531,304 bushels in 1903, 13,683,003 
bu.shel.s in 1905, 7,653,000 bu.shels in 1907 (according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture), to 22,769,440 bu.shels (Twelfth Census) 
in 1899. Potatoes, apples and small fruits are grown succe.ssfuUy. 
For the most part the .several crops are quite evenly distributed 
throughout the state ; but nearly all the winter wheat is grown in 
the S. and N.W., spring wheat most largely in the N.W., barley 
mostly in the N., flax-seed and prairie hay in the N.E. 

Minerals. — The first mines to be worked in Iowa were those for lead 
and zinc at ]P«ibuque and to the northward. These are little mined 
at present, only no tons of lead ore and 516 tons of zinc ore being 
taken from the mines in 1 908. Of more promise is the gypsum deposit 


extending over an area of about 50 sq. m. in the vicinity of Fort Dodge 
(Webster county), from which was taken in 1908 a product valuM 
at $565,645, having increased to that figure from $45,819 in 1898. 
Limestones and sandstone are also profitably quarried, the value of 
the product in 1908 being $530,945 for limestone and $2337 for 
sandstone. The principal mineral of Iowa, however, is bituminous 
coal; it ranked in 1908 e^hth among the coal -producing states 
of the Union, its product being valued at $11,706,402. The beds lie 
in the southern h^ of the state, extending under alx>ut two-fifths of 
its surface. 

Trade and Commerce . — The manufactures of Iowa are chiefly such 
as have to do with the products of the farm. Meat packing is the 
most important, the product of this industry amounting in 1900 to 
$25,695,044, and in 1905 to $30,074,070, an increase of 17 % in this 
period; in 1900 the state was seventh, in 1905 sixth, among the states 
in the value of this industry, producing in each year 3*3 % of the 
total. Next in importance is the manufacture of dauy products, 
the value of which m 1900 was $15,846,077 (an increase of 50-3 % in 
ten years) and in 1905 was $15,028,326 ; at both censuses the state 
ranked third in the value of clieese, butter, and condensed milk and 
of food preparations, which were valued at $6,934,724 in 1905. 
Flour and grist-mill products ranked third both in 1900 and 1905, 
the value of the product for the later year being $12,099,493, an 
increase of 9 * 9 % over the value for the earlier, Among the lesser 
manufactures are lumber and timber products (value in 1905, 
$5,610,772), most of the raw material being floated down on rafts 
from Wi.sconsiu and Minnesota. The largest centres of industry are 
Sioux City, Davenport, Dubuque, Des Moines, Burlington and Council 
Bluffs. In 1905 the gross value of the manufactured product (of 
establishments on the factory system) was $160,572,313, as against 
$132,870,865 in 1900, an increase of 20*8 0.,', ; wherca.s, even includ- 
ing the products of smaller establishments not technically factories, 
the value of the product in 1850 wa.s only $3,551,783, and in 1880 
was only $71,045,926. 

The means of transportation is afforded chiefly by the steam rail- 
ways, of which the state had 9,907 44 m. m January 1909. Scarcely 
a farm is more than 6 or 8 m. from a railway station ; and only three 
other states have a greater railway mileage The great period of 
railway building In Iowa was dunng the twenty-five years immedi- 
ately following the close of the Civil War, the railway mileage being 
only 655 m. in i860. The several roads are under the management 
of twenty-seven companies, but about 75 % of the business is done by 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & North-Western, the 
Chicago Milwaukee & St Paul and the Chicago Rock Island 8c 
Pacific. Electric mterurban railways are increasing in importance 
for freight and passenger .service. In 1908 al)Out 225 m. of such 
railways were in operation. Tran.sportation facilities by water are 
afforded by the Mi.ssi.s.sippi river. The former difficulties with the 
Des Moines Rapids of the Mississippi (w'hich are passable for rafts 
and light boats at high water) have been overcome by a canal from 
Keokuk to Montro.se constructed by the National Government. 
Other federal improvements undertaken are a harbour at Mu.scatine, 
a harbour of refuge below Davenport and channel improvements at 
Clinton. 


Population.— 'The population of Iowa in 1850 was 192, 214'; 
101860,674,913; in 1880, 1,624,615 ; 101890,1,911,896; iniQoo^ 
2,231,853; in 1910, 2,224,771. The state census (1905) showed 
a total of 2,210,050, a decrease in five years of nine- tenths of i %. 
Of the population in 1905, 1,264,443 (57*2%) were native 
whites of native parentage, 648,532 (29*3 %) were native whites 
of foreign parentage, 289,296 (12*8%) were foreign-born and 
14,832 (o'7 %) were coloured, including 346 Indians. The 
Indians, a remnant of the Sauk and Foxe.s,are most unprogressive, 
and are settled on a reservation in Tama county in the east- 
central section of the state. 

In 1906 it was estimated that there were 788,667 communicants 
of all religious denominations ; of these 207,607 were Roman 
Catholics; 164,329 Methodists; 117,668 Lutherans; 60,081 
Pre.sbyterians ; 55,948 Disciples of Christ ; 44,096 Baptists ; 
37,061 Congregationalists ; 11,681 members of the German 

Evangelical Synod ; and 8990 Protestant Episcopalians. 

The rural element of the population is large, though it is not in- 
creasing as rapidly as the urban ; and no other state in the Union 
is .so uniformly settled. There were in 1905 seven cities with a 
population of 25,000 or more ; twenty with 8000 or more ; 
and thirty-seven with 4000 or more. Between 1890 and 1900 
the urban population increased 38-3%, while the rural increased 
14*6 %. The chief cities are Des Moines (pop. in 1905, 75,626), 
Dubuque (41,941), Davenport (39,797); City (40,952), 

Cedar Rapids (28,759), Council Bluffs (25,231) and Burlington 
(25,318). 

Government . — There is comparatively little in the political 
institutions of Iowa dissimilar to those of other states of the 
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Union ; they show in recent years a tendency toward greater 
centralization— in boards, however, rather than in individual 
officers. I’he constitution now in force was adopted in 1857, 
the constitution of 1R46 having been superseded chiefly on 
account of its prohibition of banking curporatioas. The present 
one admits of amendment by a vote of a majority of the members 
of both houses of the legislature, followed by a majority vote 
of the clorlors in the .state voting on the amendment ; and by 
this process it was amended in 1868, 1880, 1884 and 1904. The 
present constitution also provides that the question, “ Shall 
there be a convention to revise the constitution and amend 
the same ? ” shall be submitted to the people once every ten 
years (beginning with 1870), but the affirmative vote taken in 
accordance with this provision has hitherto been small. The 
suffrage now belongs to all male citizens of the United States 
at least twenty-one years of age who shall have resided in the 
state for six months, and in some one county sixty days preced- 
ing an election, except idiots and persons insane or convicted 
of some infamous crime. 'J'he franchise was conferred on 
negroes by an amendment adopted in 1868. J*rior to 1904 
elections were annual, but by an amendment of that year they 
became biennial. 

'I’he central executive imd administrative authority is vested 
in a governor, a lieutenant-governor, an executive council, 
several boards and a few other officers. The governor and the 
lieutenant-governor are elected for a term of two years, and the 
qualifications for both offices require that the incumbents shall 
be at least thirty years of age and shall have been for two years 
immediately before their election residents of the state. Under 
the Territorial government when first organized the governor 
was given an extensi\'e appointing power, as well as the right 
of an absolute veto on all legislation, but this speedily 
resulted in such friction between him and the legislature that 
Congress was petitioned for his removal, with the outcome that 
the office has since been much restricted in its appointing power, 
and the veto has been subjected to the ordinary United ^States 
limit, ?>. it may be overridden by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses of the legislature. Members of boards of regents or 
trustees of slatt; institutions arc for the most part elected by 
the (jeneral Assembly ; railway commissioners arc elected by the 
state electors ; while in the case of the few appointments left 
for the governor, the recommendation or approval of the 
executive council, a branch of the legislature, or of some board, 
is usually required. He, however, is himself a member of the 
executive council as well as of some important boards or com- 
missions, and it is in such capacity that he often has the greatest 
opportunity to exert power and influence. His salary is $5000 
per annum (with $600 for house rent and $800 as a memlxir 
of the executive council). Uie executive council, composed of 
the governor, secretary of state, auditor of state and treasurer 
of state, all elected by the {leople for a term of two years, has 
extensive powers. It super\ises and audits the accounts of 
state departments, directs the taking of the census, transfers 
cities from one class to another in accordance with ceasus returns, 
constitutes the board for canvassing election returns, classifies 
railways, assesses niilway and oilier companies, constitutes the 
state board of equalization for adjusting property valuations 
between the several counties for taxing purposes, supervises the 
incorporation of building and loan associations, appoints the 
board of examiners of mine inspectors and has many other 
powers. Among other stale boards the more important are the 
board of railroad eommissioners, the board of control of state 
instil ulions, the board ol heallh, and the board of educational 
examiners. 

The state legislature, or General Assembly, composed of a 
senate and a house of representatives, sits biennially at Des 
Moines. Senators are elected for a term of four years, one from 
each of fifty senatorial districls, the term of one-half expiring 
every two years. Senators must be at least twenty-five years of 
age and residents of the state lor one year at the time of election. 
Representatives are elected for a term of two years, one from each 
of the ninety-nine counties, with an additional one from each 


of the counties (not exceeding nine) having the largest popula- 
tion ; the ratio of representation and the apportionment of the 
additional representatives from the larger counties is fixed by the 
General Assembly. The qualifications for representatives differ 
from those for electors only in that they must have been residents 
of the state for one year at the time of election, the disqualifica- 
tion of negroes for sitting in both senate and house having been 
removed by an amendment adopted in 1880. No bill can pass 
either house without the assent of a majority of all the members 
elected to that house ; the governor is allowed three days (Sunday 
excepted) in which to veto a bill. 

The state judiciary consists of a supreme court of .six judges 
and a district court of fifty-three judges, from one to four in each 
of twenty districts, 'fhe supreme court has three sessions a year, 
while each district-court judge is directed to hold at least one 
session a year in each county of his district, and no two district- 
court judges may sit together on the same case. The supreme 
court has appellate jurisdiction in chancery cases only, but may 
correct errors at law in other cases. The district court has 
general, original and exclusive jurisdiction in all matters civil, 
criminal and probate not expressly conferred on an inferior court, 
and may hear appeals from inferior courts, boards or officers. 

For purpo.stjs of administration and local government the state is 
divided into ninety-nine counties, each of which is itself divided into 
townships that are usually 6 m. square The township may be 
divided into school districts and highway districts, but in these 
matters option has resulted in irregularity. Each county has its own 
administrative boards and olficers ; and tliere are two justices of the 
peace and two constables for every township. The board of super- 
visors, consisting of not more than seven members, elected for a term 
of three years, has the care of county property and the management 
of county bu.siiiess, including highways and bridges , it fixes the rate 
of county taxes within prescribed Umits, and levies the taxes for 
Slate and county purpo.ses. The officers ol the township are three 
trustees, a clerk and an a.ssessor. The trustees arc elected for a term 
of three years, the clerk and assessor lor two years, All taxable 
property of the state, that of corporations for tlie most part excepted, 
is assessed by tJie township awssessor 

The municipal corporations are civil divisions quite independent of 
the county and township system. They are divided into cities of the 
first class, citi(‘s of tlie second eJass and towns, besides a few cities 
with special charters. Cities of the first class are those liaving a 
jiopulation of 13,000 or over ; cities ol the second class are tho.se 
liaving a population of 2000 but le.ss than 15,000 ; all other municipal 
corporations, except cities with sjiecial charters, are known as in- 
corporated towns. In all these cities and towns a mayor, council 
and various olficers are elected, and also a police judge in cities ol the 
first class where there is no superior court. By a law of 1907 cities 
with a jiopulation of 25,000 or more may adopt a comims.sion form 
ol government, with a mayor and four councilmeii elected al large on 
a non-partisan ticket. 

Under the laws ol Iowa a wife enjoys property rights equal to those 
of her hu.sband. The expenses of tlie family, including the education 
of the cliildren, are cJiargcable alike ujion the property of either or 
both. Otherwise, Uie w ife may control her j^roperl.y as if single, and 
neither is liable for what are dearly the debts of the other. In case of 
the death of either, one-third ol the property of tlie deceased becomes 
that of the survivor. A homestead cannot lx* conveyed or eii- 
cumlx^red without the con.sent of both husband and wife, if held 
by a married man ; and a homestead, to the value of $500, is 
exempt from liability lor debts po.stdating tlie purchase, unless 
lor improvements on the property. A petition for a divorce 
may be pre.senled alter a residence withm the state of one year 
immediately })receding, and a decree may lx* granted agamst the 
<lelcndant if judged guilty of adultery, de.sertion for two years 
without reasonable cause, habitual drunkennebs, .such inhuman 
treatment as to endanger the life of the plaintiff, or if convicted of 
felony after marriage. In an amendment to the con.stitution 
was jM.s.sed prohibiting the manufacture and the sale of intoxicating 
liipiors within the .state. In .'Xpril 1883 the Supreme Court pro- 
nounced this amendment invalid on the ground of irregularity in 
recording it, whereupon the legislature provided for a like pro- 
hibition in an ordinary .statute. But attempts to execute this were 
.so unsuccessful that it has been succeeded by a law imposing what 
IS known as tlic " mulct tax,” which requires the payment of $600 m 
quarterly instalments for a licence to sell such liquors and places a 
lien for the whole amount on the real property in use for the business. 
One-half the proceeds goes to the county and one-half to the munici- 
pality or towm.ship in which the liquor is sold. The exct‘ptioiial 
dependence of Iowa on eastern markets has given more tlian ordinary 
prominence to railway legislation, and the conflict of interests between 
the railways and the shippers has agitateJ tlie state ior forty years, 
various attempts being made to regulate freight rales by legal 
enactment. In 1888 an elective comnussion was established with 
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power to fix maxunum rates, which has met with general commenda- 
tion throughout the country. 

The charitable, penal and reformatory institutions of the state 
are all under a " Board of Control of State Institutions," composed 
of three electors appointed by the governor and approved by two- 
thirds of the senators, careful provision being made also to prevent 
the board from becoming subject to eitlier political party. The 
institutions under its charge include a Soldiers’ Orphans' Home at 
Davenport ; a Soldiers' Home at Mar.shalltown ; a College for the Blind 
at Vinton ; a School for the Deaf at Council Bluflfs ; an Institution for 
Feeble-minded Children at Glenwood ; an Industrial School for Boys 
at Eldora ; an Industrial School for Girls at Mitchellvillc ; and, at 
Oakdale, a Sanatorium for the Treatment of Tuberculosis. The Board 
of Control of State Institutions has supervisory and inquisitorial 
powers over all county and private institutions in the state in which 
insane sure kept, and over homes for friendless children maintained by 
societies or institutions. In 1907 the General Assembly passed a law 
mider whicli the mdeterminate sentence was establi.shed in the state, 
and the governor appoints a Board of Parole of three members, of 
whom one mu.st be an attorney and not more than two are to belong 
to the same political party. 

Educahon. — The percentage of illiterates {i.e. both those unable to 
read and write and those unable to write) ten years of age and over, 
according to the census returns of lyoo, was only 2-3 ; of all the other 
states of the Union, Nebraska alone made such a good return. But 
te^achers were poorly paid, and fourteen schools have been closed at a 
time within a single county from want of teachers. However, there 
are laws requiring that each school be taught at least six months in 
a year, and that children between the ages of .«cven and fourteen 
attend for at least twelve consecutive weeks, and for a total of 
Sixteen weeks in every year In 1905-1006 male teachers received 
on an average $63 -97 per mouth, women teachers, $43*41. Although 
the electors of each .school district have ample powers reserved to 
them, in actual practice matters are attended to chiefly by an elected 
board of directors. The county administration is in the hands of a 
board of education and a superintendent. The school tax was de- 
rived m IQ05-1906 from interest on the state's permanent school 
fund — amounting to 2*3 % of the total tax, and distributed in 
proportion to the population of school age ; from a 1 to 3 mill county 
tax, amounting to 5*2 % of the whole ; and from local or district 
taxation, 92*5 % of the entire tax. A law of the state provides for 
the establishment of a county high school whenever a majority of the 
electors of a comity desire it, but in 1902 only one county (Guthrie 
county) had such a .school. The number of public high schools in 
towns and cities, however, increased from 256 in 1893 to 345 in 1903. 
The state established a university at Iowa City in 1847, a State 
Agricultural College and Model Farm in 1858 (opened at Ames in 
i860 as the Iowa State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts), an Agricultural Experiment Station in 1887, an Engineering 
Experiment Station in 1904, and a normal school at Cedar Falls in 
1876. 

At the head of tlie whole system is the state superintendent of 
I)ublic instruction, assisted by a board of educational examiners. 
In igoi the total receipts for school purposes were $6,001,187 ; and 
the total di.sbursements $5,813,541 ; in igo6 the receipts were 
$7,126,162*12 and the drsbiirsements $6,950,580*27 The pupils 
enumerated in 1906 were 707,843. Educabonal institutions not 
supported by the state include : Iowa We.sleyan University 
(Methodist, opened in 1S42) at Ml. Pleasant ; Iowa College (Congre- 
gational, 1848) at Grinnell ; Central University of Iowa (Baptist, 
1853) at Pella ; Cornell College (Methodist, 1857) at Mt. Vernon ; 
We.stern College (United Brethren, 1856) at Toledo; Upper Iowa 
University (Metlioclist Episcopal, 1857) at Fayette ; Leande.r Clark 
College (United Brethren, 1857) at Toledo; Lenox College (Presby- 
terian, 1859) at Hopkinton ; Luther College (Nomegian Evangelical 
Lutheran, 1861) at Decorah ; Des Moines College (Baptist, 1865) at 
Des Moines ; Tabor College (Congregational, 1866) at Tabor ; 
Simpson College (Methodist, 1867) at Indianola ; Wartburg Kollege 
(Lutheran, 1868) at Clinton ; Amity College (Non -sectarian, 1872) 
at College Springs ; German College (Methodist Epi.scopal, 1873) at 
Mt. Pleasant ; Penn College (Friends, 1873) at Oskaloosa ; St 
Joseph’s College (Roman CathoHc, 1873) at Dubuque; Parsons 
College (Presbyterian, 1875) at Fairfield ; Coe College (Presbyterian, 
1881) at Cedar Rapids ; Drake University (Disciples of Clirist, 1881) 
at Des Moines ; Palmer College (Di.sciples of Christ, 1889) at 
Legrand ; Buena Vista College (Presbytenan, i8gi) at Storm Lake ; 
Charles City College (Methodist l^iscopal, 1891) at Charles City , 
Morningside College (Methodist Episcopal, 1894) at Sioux City; 
Graceland College (Reorganized Church of Latter Day Saints, 1895) 
at Lamoni. 

Finance. — The taxing system of Iowa embraces a general property 
tax, corporation taxes (imposed on the franchises or on either the 
capital stock or the stock in the hands of shareholders), taxes on 
certain businesses and a collateral inheritance tax. Several im- 
portant attempts have been made to effect a segregation as between 
state and local taxes, but for the most part without success. For 
the year ending June 30th, 1908, the receipts of the state from 
all sources were $3,663,154*67, and the total expenditure was 
$3,891,842*81 The full value of all property, according to assess- 
ment of 1904, is $2,567,330,328. The state has no bonded debt, and 


the constitution forbids it to incur debts exceeding in the aggregate 
a quarter of a million dollars, except for warlike purposes or for some 
single work to which the people give their consent by vote ; the 
constitution also forbids any county or municipal corporation from 
incurring an indebtedness exceeding 5 % of the value of its taxable 
property. When first admitted into the Union, Iowa had a strongly 
pronounced antipathy to banks. This was largely overcome by the 
year 1857, and yet the constitution of that elate prohibits any 
legislation of primary importance relating to banks without referring 
the matter to a direct vote of the people. The number of banks and 
the amount of banking business has, nevertheless, rapidly increased. 

History.— loyjSi, as a part of the whole Mi.ssissippi Valley, was 
taken into the formal possession of France in 1682 ; in 1762 as a 
part of the western half of that valley it was ceded to Spain ; 
in 1800 it was retroceded to France ; in 1803 was ceded to the 
United States ; from 1804 to 1805, as a part of the District of 
Louisiana, it was under the government of Indiana Territory ; 
from 1805 to 1812 it was a part of Louisiana Territory ; from 
1812 to 1821 a part of Missouri Territory ; from 1821 to 1834 a 
part of the unorganized territory of the United States ; from 
1834 to 1836 a part of Michigan Territory ; from 1836 to 1838 
a part of Wisconsin Territory. In 1838 Wisconsin Territory 
was divided, the western portion being named Iowa, and out of 
this the state with its pre.sent bounds was carved in 1846. 

The name Iowa (meaning “ sleepy ones ”) was taken from 
a tribe of Siouan Indians (probably of Winnebago stock), which 
for some time had dwelt in that part of the country and were 
still there when the first white men came — the Frenchmen, 
Marquette and Joliet, in 1673 and Hennepin in 1680. Early in 
the next century the Sauk and Foxes, vanquished by the French 
in Michigan, retreated westward, and in their turn largely 
supplanted the lowas. Thither also came Julien Dubuque, a 
French Canadian, to trade with the new occupants. He dis- 
covered lead mines on and near the site of the city which now 
bears his name, in 1788 obtained an Indian grant or lease of 
about 21 sq. m., established there a settlement of miners and 
continued his imning operations, together with a trade in furs, 
until his death in 1 810. The Indians refused permission to others 
to work the mines, and when intruders attempted to do so without 
it United States troops protected the red man’s rights, especially 
from 1830 to 1832. But Black Hawk’s war policy soon resulted 
in letting the white man in ; for the war which he instigated 
wa.s concluded in 1832 by a cession to the United States of nearly 
9000 sq. m., embracing much of what is now the district of the 
Iowa lead and zinc mines. Without further waiting, though 
still in the face of the Act of Congress of 1807 prohibiting such 
settlements, the frontiersmen rushed in to mine and to farm, 
and government was established through voluntary associations. 
Such proceedings of these as.sociations as related to claims to 
land were later recognized by the United States authorities, 
while .such as related to the establishment of schools were tolerated 
for a time by the state government. Iowa, having separated 
from Wi.sconsin in 1838 on account of lack of courts for judicial 
relief, the question of applying for admission into the Union as 
a state was voted on as early as 1840, the Territory in that year 
having a population of 43,112 ; but the measure was defeated 
then, as it was again in 1842, by those who most wished to avoid 
an increase of taxes. In 1844, however, the vote was otherwise, 
a convention was called, a constitution framed and application 
for admission made. The question of boundaries, to which the 
question of slavery gave rise, then became the cause of delay, 
but the Territory became a state in 1846. 

During the period in which the question of admission was under 
consideration, the Whigs opposed the measure, while the Demo- 
crats carried it through and remained in power until 1854 ; but 
ever since 1857 the state has been preponderantly Republican in 
all national campaigns ; and with but two exceptions, in 1889 
and 1891, when liquor and railroad legislation were the leading 
issues, has elected a Republican state administration. Neverthe- 
less there has always been a strong sentiment in the state urging 
that corporations be held more in check, and its industries are 
not such as to receive a large benefit directly from tariff legislation. 
As a consequence there has been a tendency towards the forma- 
tion of two opposing elements within the dominant party ; the 
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more radical seeking the promotion of what since 1902 has been 
known as the Iowa Idea/’ which in substance is to further 
the expansion of the trade of the United States with the rest of 
the world through the more extended application of tariff 
reciprocity, and at the same time to revise the tariff so as to 
prevent it from “ affording a shelter to monopoly.” 


Governors of Iowa 


Territorial. 


Robert Lucas 

Democrat 

1838-1841 

John Chambers . 

Whig 

1841-1845 

James Clark .... 

Democrat 

State, 

1845-1846 

Ansel Briggs .... 

Democrat 

1846-1850 

Stephen Hempstead 

Whig and Free-Soil 

1850-1854 

James Wilson Grimes 


Democrat 

1854-1858 

Ralph P. Lowe . 

Republican 

1858-1860 

Samuel Jordan Kirkwood 

1860-1864 

William Milo Stone . 


1864-1868 

Samuel Merrill 


1868-1872 

Cyrus Clay Carpenter 


1872-1876 

Samuel Jordan Kirkwood 


1876-1877 

Joshua Giddings Newbold 

1 

1877-1878 

John Henry Gear 

> * 

1878-1882 

Buren Robinson Sherman 


1882 1886 

William Larrabee 


1886-1890 

Horace Boies 

Democrat 

1890-^1894 

Frank Darr Jackson 

Republican 

1894-1 89(> 

Francis Marion Drake . 

1896-1898 

Leslie Mortier Shaw . 

,, 

1898-1902 

Albert Baird Cummins . 


1902-1909 

B. F. Carroll .... 

,, 

1909- 
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IOWA CITY, a city and the county-seat of Johnson county, 
Iowa, U.S. A., on Iowa river, about 120 m. E. of Des Moines. 
Pop. (i8qo) 7016 ; (iqoo) 7987, of whom 1 355 were foreign 
born ; (1905, state census) 8497. It is served by two branches 
of the Chicago Rock Island Sz Pacific railroad, and by the Iowa 
City & Cedar Rapids Interurban railway (electric), of which it 
is a terminus. The ground on which the city is built forms an 
amphitheatre surrounded for the most part by hills and bluffs. 
Iowa City is the seat of the state university of Iowa, of Iowa 
City Academy, of the library of the State Historical Society and 
of the state Sanatorium for the 'lYeatmcnt of Tuberculosis. 
The university, organized in 1847, and occupying the old State 
Capitol grounds, is an integral part of the public school system 
of the state, and is under the control of a board of regents, 
consisting of the governor, the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and eleven members, elected — one from each congre.ssional 
district — by the General Assembly . The university's preparatory 
department was opened in 1855 and continued until 1879 i 
first collegiate session was in 1856-1857, but during 1858 1860 
the collegiate department was closed. The institution embraces 
a college of liberal arts (i860), with a .school of political and 

^ As lieutenant-governor, Newbold served for the unexpired 
portion of the term to which Kirkwood was elected ; Kirkwood 
resigned on the 1st of February 1877, having been chosen United 
States senator. 


social science (1900) — which offers courses in commerce, adminis- 
tration, modem history and practical philanthropy — and a school 
of education, first opened in 1907, to train secondary and college 
teachers and school principals and superintendents ; a college 
of law (1868) ; a college of medicine (1870), including a training 
school for nurses (1897) ; a college of homoeopathic medicine 
(1877), including a nurses’ training school (1894); a college 
of dentistry (1882) ; a college of pharmacy (1885) ; a graduate 
college ; a college of applied science (1903), with courses in civil, 
electrical, mechanical, mining, municipal and sanitary engineer- 
ing and courses in chemistry ; a summer school for teachers and 
librarians and a university extension department. Affiliated 
with the university is a school of music. The university’s 
income is derived from the proceeds of invested funds and lands 
originally given by the United States, from permanent appro- 
priations by the state and from the proceeds of a one-fifth mill 
tax to be u.scd for buildings alone. In 1907-1908 the institution 
had 28 buildings (including the old State Capitol, built in 1840), 
a teaching and administrative force of nearly 200 members 
and 2315 students, of whom 1082 were in the college of liberal 
arts ; the university library had about 65,000 volumes (25,000 
were destroyed by fire in 1897), and the university law library, 
14,000 volumes ; and the total income of the university was 
about $611,000. In 1908 the library of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, housed in the Hall of the Liberal Arts of the 
university, numbered about 40,000 volumes. Iowa City has a 
considerable variety of small manufacturing establishments. 
In 1839 Iowa City was selected as the site for the seat of govern- 
ment of the newly created Territory of Iowa. The legislature 
met for the first time in 1841 and continued to hold its sessions 
here until 1857, when Des Moines, on account of its more central 
position, was made the capital. 

IPECACUANHA.^ The root used in medicine under this name 
is obtained from Psychotria (or Uragoga) Ipecacuanha, a small 
.shrubby plant of the natural order Rubiaceae. It is a native of 
Brazil, growing in clumps or patches in moist shady forests 
from 8° to 22“ S., and is also found in New Granada and probably 
in Bolivia, The drug of commerce is procured chiefly from the 
region lying between the towns of Cuyaba, Villa Bella, Villa 
Maria and Diamantina in the province of Matto Grosso, and 
near the German colony of Philadelphia, north of Rio Janeiro. 
Ipecacuanha, although in common use in Brazil, was not em- 
ployed in Europe previous to 1672. In France within a few 
years after that date it formed the chief ingredient in a remedy 
for dysentery , the secret of the composition of which was purchased 
by the French Government for 1000 louis d’or, and made public 
in 1688. The botanical source of ipecacuanha was not accurately 
known until 1800. The root appears to be possessed of very 
great vitality, for in 1869 M'Nab, of the Botanical Gardens of 
Edinburgh, discovered that so small a portion as of an inch of 
the annulated root, placed in suitable soil, would throw out a 
leaf-bud and develop into a fresh plant, while Lindsay, a gardener 
in the same establishment, proved that even the leaf-stalk is 
capable of producing roots and buds ; hence there is but little 
probability of the plant being destroyed in its native habitat. 
The great value of the drug in dysentery, and its rapid increase 
in price from an average of 2s. 9id. per lb in 1850 to about 8s. 9d. 
per lb in 1870, led to attempts to acclimatize the plant in India, 
which, however, have not hitherto proved to be a commercial 
success, owing to the difficulty of finding suitable spots for its 
cultivation, and to its slowness of growth. Like other dimorphic 
plants, ipecacuanha ripens seeds best when cross-fertilized, and 
presents various forms. Two of these were described by the late 
Professor F, M. Balfour of Edinburgh, one distinguished by 
having a woody stem, firm elliptic or oval leaves, with wavy 
margins and few hairs, and the other by an herbaceous stem, 
and leaves less coriaceous in texture, more hairy and not wavy 
at the margins. This diversity of form is most apparent in 
young plants, and tends to disappear with age. 

® The name is the Portuguese form of the native word i-pe-kaa- 
guine, which is said to mean “ road-side sick -making plant " (Skeat, 
Etym, Diet, 1898). 
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Ipecacuanha root occurs in pieces about 2 or 3 lines in thickness, 
of a greyish-brown or reddish-brown tint externally, having a' 
ringed or annulated surface (see r in fig.), and exhibiting a 
white or greyish interior and a hard wiry centre. It has a faint 
rather musty odour, and a bitterish taste. It is usually mixed 
with more or less of the slender subterranean stem, which has a 
very thin bark, and is thus easily distinguished from the root. 
The activity of the drug resides chiefly in the cortical portion, 
and hence the presence of the stem diminishes its value. The 
variety imported from Colombia and known as Cartagena 
ipecacuanha differs only in its larger size and in being less 
conspicuously annulated. Ipecacuanha owes its properties to 
the presence of rather more than i % of the alkaloid emetine, 
which, with the exception of traces, occurs only in the cortical 



Ipecacuanha Plant (about ^ nat. size), t, 2. F'lowers cut open, 
showing short-styled (i) and long-styled (2) forms ; 3, Flower after 
removal of corolla, showing the inferior ovary (0), tlie small toothed 
caly'- (r), and the style (.v) with its forked stigma ; 4, Ovary cu( 
lengthwi.se showing the two chambers with the basally attached 
ovules : f, annulated root. 

portion of the root. It is a white amorphous substance, with the 
formula It has a bitter taste, no odour, and turns 

yellow when exposed to air and light. There are also present 
a volatile oil, starch, gum, and a glucoside, which is a modifica- 
tion of tannin and is known as ipecacuanhic acid. The dose 
of the powdered root is i to 2 grains when an expectorant 
action is desired, and from 15 to 30 grains when it is given as 
an emetic, which is one of its most valuable functions. The 
Pharmacopoeias contain a very large number of preparations of 
this substance, most of which are standardized. A preparation 
from which the emetine has been removed, and known as 
“ de-emetized ipecacuanha,’' is also in use for cases of dysentery. 

When applied to the skin, ipecacuanha powder acts as a 
powerful irritant, even to the extent of causing pustulation. 
When inhaled it causes violent sneezing and a mild inflammation 
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of the nasal mucous membrane, resembling a common cold in 
the head. It has feeble antiseptic properties. Small doses of 
ipecacuanha act as a stimulant to the secretions of the mouth, 
stomach, intestine and liver. The drug, therefore, increases 
appetite and aids digestion. Toxic doses cause gastro-enteritis, 
cardiac failure, dilatation of the blood-vessels, severe bronchitis 
and pulmonary inflammation closely resembling that seen in 
ordinary lobar pneumonia. In this respect and in its action on 
the skin, the drug resembles tartar emetic. Ipecacuanha is very 
frequently used as an expectorant in cases in which the bronchial 
secretion is deficient. Its diaphoretic properties are employed 
in the pulvis ipecacuanhae compositus or Dover’s powder, which 
contains one part of ipecacuanha powder and one part of opium 
in ten. 

Other plants to which the name of ipecacuanha has been popularly 
applied are American ipecacuanha (utllenia sttpulacea), wild ipeca- 
cuanha {Euphorbia Ipecacuanha), bastard ipecacuanha {Asclepias 
curassaxnca), Guiana ipecacuanha (Boerhavia decumbens), Venezuela 
ipecacuanha [Sarcostemma glaucum), and ipecacuanha des Allemands 
(Vincetoxicum officinale). All the.se possess emetic properties 
to a greater or less degree. 

The term poava is applied in Brazil to emetic roots of several 
genera belonging to the natural orders Rubiaceae, Violaceae and 
Polygalaceae, aiifl hence several different roots have from time to 
time been sent over to England as ipecacuanha ; but none of them 
IHJSsesses the ringed or annulated appearance of the true drug. Oi 
these the roots of lonidium Ipecacuanha, Ru hardsonia scabra and 
Psychotria emetica are those which have most frequently been 
exported from Brazil or Colombia. 

IPEK (Slav. Fetch, Lat. Pesrtum), a town of Albania, 
European Turkey, in the vilayet of Kossovo and sunjak of 
Novihazar, 73 m. E.N.IC. of Scutari, near the eastern base of 
the Mokra Planina, the Montenegrin frontier, and the head- 
waters of the Ibar and White Drin. I^op. (1905), about 15,000, 
principally Albanians and Serbs. A small stream bearing, like 
[ several others in the Balkan peninsula, the name of Bistritza 
(the bright or clear), flows through the town. On one of the 
neighbouring heights is situated the monastery of Ipek, founded 
by Archbishop Arsenius in the 13th century, and famous as the 
seat until 1690 of the patriarchs of the Serv ian church. The 
buildings are surrounded by thick walls, and comprise a large 
central church (Our Lady's), and two side chapels (the Martyrs’ 
and St Demetrius’), each surmounted by a leaden cupola. The 
church dates from the 16th and 17th centuries. Among its 
numerous objects of interest are the white marble tombs of 
Arsenins and other chiefs of the Servian church, and the white 
marble throne on which the patriarchs were crowned. Ipek has 
been incorrectly identified by some writers with Doclea or 
Dioclea (Dukle in Montenegro), the birthplace of Diocletian, 
and the capital of a small principality which was overthrown 
by the Bulgarians in the nth centur>\ 

See Barth, Rcise dunk das Jvnere der europdisrhen Turkei (Berlin, 
1864) ; A. P. Irby and G M. M. Mackenzie, Travels in the Slavonu 
Provinces of Turkey (1877) ; M. H Durham , Thiough the Lands of the 
Serb (London, 1904). 

IPHICRATES, Athenian general, son of a shoemaker, flourished 
in the earlier half of the 4th century b.c. He owes his fame as 
much to the improvements which he made in the accoutrements 
of the peltasts or light-armed mercenaries (so called from their 
small round shield, ttGVti/) as to his military successes. Increas- 
I ing the length of their javelins and swords, substituting linen 
I corselets for their heavy eoats-of-mail, and introducing the use 
of a kind of light leggings, called after him “ iphicra tides,” he 
increased greatly the rapidity of their movements (I)iod. Sic. 
XV. 44). He also paid special attention to discipline, drill and 
manoeuvres. With his peltasts Iphicrates seriously injured the 
allies of the Lacedaemonians in the Corinthian War, and in 392 
(or 390) dealt the Spartans a heavy blow by almost annihilating 
a mora (battalion of about 600 men) of their famous hoplites 
(Diod. Sic. xiv. 91 ; Plutarch, Agesilaus, 22). Following up 
his success, he took city after city for the Athenians ; but in 
consequence of a quarrel w'ith the Argives he was transferred 
from Corinth to the Hellespont, where he was equally successful. 
After the peace of Antalcidas (387) he assisted Seuthes, king of 
the Thracian Odr\sae, to recover his kingdom, and fought 
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against Cotys, with whom, however, he subsequently concluded 
«ji alliance. About 378 he was sent with a force of mercenaries to 
assist the Persians to reconquer Egypt ; but a dispute with 
Pharnabazus led to the failure of the expedition (Diod. Sic. xv. 
29’43)* On his return to Athens he commanded an expedition 
in 373 for the relief of Corey ra, wliich was besieged by the 
Lacedaemonians (Xenophon, HdLemcaj vi. 2). On the peace of 
371, Iphicrates returned to Thrace, and somewhat tarnished 
his fame by siding with his father-in-law Cotys in a war 
against Athens for the possession of the entire Cliersonese. The 
Athenians, however, soon pardoned him and gave him a joint 
command in the Social War. He and two of his colleagues were 
impeached by Chares, the fourth commander, because they had 
refused to give battle during a \iolcnt storm. Iphicrates was I 
acquitted but sentenced to pay a heavy fine. He afterwards j 
remained at Athens (according to some he retired to Thrace) till j 
his death (about 353). ' 

There is a short sketch of his life by Cornelius Nepos ; see also 
C. Rehdantz, Vitae Jf>htcratis, Chahnae et Tinioihei (1H45) ; Bauer, 
Griech. Krie^saltert in Muller's Handbuih, 4, § ; and histones of 

Greece, e,^. Holm, Kng. trans., vol iii. 

IPHIGENEIA, or IrniANASSA, in Greek legend, daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytaem(n)estra. Agamemnon had offended 
Artemis, who prevented the Greek fleet from sailing for Troy, 
and, according to the soothsayer (’alchas, could be appeased 
only by the sacrifice of Agamemnon's daughter. According to 
some accounts the sacrifice was completed, ac'cording to others 
Artemis carried away the maiden to be her priestess in the Tauric 
Chersonese \Crimea\ and substituted for her a hind. Tn this 
new country it was her duty to sacrifice to the goddess all 
strangers ; and as her brother Orestes came to search for her 
and to carry off to Attica the image of the godde.ss, she was about 
to sacrifice him, when a happy recognition took place. These 
legends show' how closely the heroine is associated with the cult 
of Artemis, and with the human sacrifices w’hich accompanied 
it in older times before the Hellenic spirit had modified the 
barbarism of this borrowed religion. Orestes and Iphigeneia 
fled, taking with them the image ; at Delphi they met Elcctra, 
the sister of Orestes, who having heard that her brother had been 
sacrificed by the Tauric priestess, was about to tear out the eyes 
of Iphigeneia, The brother and sister returned to Myccnac ; 
Iphigeneia deposited the image in the cleme of Brauron in Attica, 
where she remained as priestess of Artemis Brauronia. Attica 
being one of the chief seats of the worship of Artemis, this 
explains why Iphigeneia is sometimes called a daughter of 
'I’hcscus and Helen, and thereby connected with the national 
hero. The grave of Iphigeneia was shown at Brauron and 
Megara. According to other versions of the legend, w'hcn saved 
from sacrifice Iphigeneia was transported to the island of Leuke, 
where she was wedded to Achilles under the name of Orsilochia 
(Antoninus Libexalis 27) ; or she was transformed by Artemis 
into the goddess Hecate (Pausanias i. 43. i). According to the 
.Spartans, the image of Artemis was transported by Orestes and 
Iphigeneia to Laconia, where the goddess was worshipped as 
Artemis Orthia, the human sacrifices originally offered to her 
being abolished by Lycurgus and replaced by the flogging of 
youths {diamasitgosis, Pausan. iii. 16). At Hermione, Artemis 
was worshipped under the name of Iphigeneia, thus showing the 
heroine in the last resort to be a form of that goddess (Pausanias 
ii. 35. i). Originally, Iphigeneia, the “mighty born,’’ is prob- 
ably merely an epithet of Artemis, in which the notion of a 
priestess exf the goddess had its origin. Iphigeneia is a favourite 
subject in Greek literature. She is the heroine of two plays of 
Euripides, and of many other tragedies which have b^n lost 
(see also Pindar, Pythia xi. 23 ; Ovid, Mttam, xii. 27). In 
ancient vase paintings she Is frequently met with ; and the 
picture by Timanthes representing Agamemnon biding his face 
at her sacrifice was one of the famous works of antiquity (Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. XXXV. 10). 

See M- Jaicohsoa, De fabults ad Ipbigemam pertineniibus (1888) ; 
R. F6r.ster^ Iphigenie {1^^) ; H. W. Stoll in Koscher's I^ikon tier 
Mytkologte ; and P. Decharme in Baremberg and Saglio's Dictwnnaire 
dss antiqwf^s. 


IPSWICH, a town of Stanley county, Queensland, Australia, 
on the river Bremer, 23 J m. by rail W. by S. of Brisbane. Pop. 
(1^1), 8637. it is the centre of a rich and populous agricultural 
mining and manufacturing district. Goal is worked on the banks 
of the river with but little labour, as it crops out on the surface. 
There are a woollen factory, several saw-mills, and foundries 
and large railway workshops at North Ipswich. The first 
settlennent was made here in 1829 ; the town was incorporated 
in i860. 

IPSWICH, a municipal, county and parliamentary borough 
and county town of Suffolk, England, 69 m. N.E. by E. from 
London by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1901), 66,630. 
It stands on a gentle ascent above the left bank of the river 
Gipping, which here widens into tlie tidal estuary of the Orwell. 
This land-locked inlet extends 11 m. S.E. to Harwich and Felix- 
stowe at opposite sides of its mouth, near which the wider Stour 
estuary unites with it. Its banks are gently undulating, well 
wooded and picturesque. In the lower and older portion of 
Ipswich, with its irregular streets, are some few antiquarian 
remains. Sparrowe's house (1567), named from a family which 
occupied it for some two centuries, is well preserved and has 01 oatc 
gabled fronts to two streets. Archdeacon’s Place (1471) is another 
still earlier example. Wolsey’s Gateway (1528), a 'hudor brick 
building, is the only remnant of the Cardinal’s foundation to 
supply scholars to his great college (Cardinal’s College, now 
Christ Church) at Oxford. 'I’hc older churches are all lowered 
flint-work structures, wholly or mainly Perpendicular in style, 
with the exception of St Peter’s, which is principally Decorated, 
with a Norman font of marble. They include St Margaret’s 
with a beautiful oak Tudor roof, elaborately painted irnip, 
William and Mary ; St Mary-at-Kcy (or Quay), with a similar 
roof ; St Lawrence; and St Clement's. I'hc most noteworthy 
modern churches are St Michael’s (1880), All Saints’ (1892), 
St John the Baptist's (1899) and St Bartholomew’s (1901). 
The Roman Catholic church of St Pancras (1863), a late First 
Pointed edifice, has a richly carved reredos and a lofty fleche. 
Among public buildings, the town hall (1868) is an impo.sing 
structure in Venetian style, with clock tower ; forming part of 
a fine group including the corn exchange (1881) and post office 
(1880). The museum, including an art gallery, contains archaeo- 
logical and ornithological collections, and a noteworthy series 
or Red Crag fossils. It was founded in 1847, and moved to new 
buildings in 1881. The East Suffolk hospital was founded in 
1836. In the theatre David Garrick made his first important 
and regular appearance in 1741. The grammar school, dating 
at latest from 1477, was refounded by Queen Elizabeth in 1565, 
and is housed in buildings in Tudor style (1851). 'I'herc arc 
borough science, art and technical schools, with a picture gallery 
in the fine Tudor mansion (1549) in Christchurch Park, 'fhere 
are also a middle school for boys, a high school and an endowed 
school for girls, a scientific society, corporation library and 
small .medical library. Of two beautiful arborctums the upper 
is public ; part of Christchurch Park adjacent to this is owned 
by the corporation ; there are also recreation grounds and a 
race-course. Industries include large engineering and agricultural 
implement works, railway plant works, the making of artificial 
manures, boots and shoes, clothing, bricks and tobacco and 
malting. The port has a ‘dock of nearly 30 acres, accommodating 
vessels drawing 19 ft. and a large extent of quayage. Imports 
are principally grain, timber and coal ; exports agricultural 
machinery, railway plant, artificial manures, oil cake, ^c. 
Ipswieh is a suffragan bishopric in the diocese of Norwich. 
The parliamentary borough returns two memberB. The cor- 
poration consists of a mayor, 10 aldermen and 30 councillors. 
Area, 8112 acres. 

A Roman villa has been discovered here. But the Saxon 
settlement at the head of the Orwell was doubtless the first of 
any importance. In 991 the town {GipeswiCy Gipeswich) was 
sacked by vikings. It owes its subsequent prosperity to its 
situation on a harbour admirably suited for trade with the 
Continent. The townsmen had acquired the privileges of 
burgesses -by 1086 when Roger Bigot kept the borough in the 
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king’s hands. In 1200 King John granted the buigesses their 
first charter, confirming their town to them to be held at fee-farm, 
exempting them from tolls and similar customs, and granting 
them a gild-merchant. These liberties were extended in 1256 ; 
Edward 1 . and Edward III. both resumed the borough for short 
periods, but the charter of 1200 was confirmed by ahnost every 
subsequent sovereign. The burgesses were definitely incor- 
porated in 1464 and re-incorporated in 1665 under a charter which 
remained in force previous to its modification by the Municipal 
Act of 1835, during a short period in the reign of Charles 

II. From 1295 t>n wards the town has sent two representatives 
to parliament. The cattle market, held on Tuesdays, and the 
provision market on Saturdays are the prescriptive right of the 
corporation. A September fair, still held in 1792, was in the hands 
of the corporation in the jyth century. Large ironworks were 
astablished late in the 18th century. The wool and cloth trade 
which flourished here in the J4tli and J.sth centuries was super- 
seded by the manufacture of sailcloth, now represented by the 
sacking industry. 

See Victoria County History : Suffolk] J . Wodderspoon, 
of the Ancient Town of Ipswich (ed. 1850). 

IPSWICH, a township of Essex county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
on both sides of tlie Ipswich river, about 27 m. N.N.E. of Boston. 
Fop. (igio, U.S. census) 5777. It is served by the Boston & 
Maine railroad. The surface is diversified by drumlins, vales, 
meadows, sand-dunes and tidal marshes. Ipswich has several 
manufacturing industries, including hosier>\ The public library 
was the gift of Augustine Heard. Among the residences are 
several built in the 17th and 18th ccnturic.s. The oldest of the.se, 
the John Whipple House, is the home of the Ipswich Historical 
Society (1890), whicJi lias gathered here a collection of antiques 
and issues publications of antiquarian interest. In the Ipswich 
Female Seminar}’, which no longer exists, Mary Lyon taught 
from 1828 to 1834 and here planned Mount Holyoke Seminary ; 
Professor J. P. Cowles and his wife conducted a famous school 
for girls in the building for many years. Facing the South 
Common were the homes of Rev. Nathaniel Ward (1578-1652), 
principal author of the Mas.sachusetts “ Body of Liberties 
(J641), the first code of laws in New Engliind, and author of 
The Simple Colder of Aggawam in America^ Willing to help mend 
hts Native Country^ lamentably tattered, both in the uppcr-LecUher 
and the Sole (1647), published under the pseudonym, “ d’hcodore 
dc la Guard,” one of the most curious and interesting books 
of the colonial period ; of Richard Sal tons tall (1610-1694), 
who wrote against the life tenure of magistrates, and although 
himself an Assistant espoused the more liberal principles of the 
Deputies ; and of Ezekiel Cheever (16 14-1 708), a famous school- 
master, who had charge of the grammar school in 1650-1660. In 
the vicinity was the house of the Rev, William Hubbard (1621- 
1704), author of a Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians in 
New England (Boston, 1677) and a general History of New 
England, published by the Massacliusetts Historical Society in 
1815, 

The town was founded under the name of Aggawam in 1633 
by John Winthrop, jun., and twelve others, with a view to 
preventing the French from occupying the N, part of Massa- 
cliusetts, and in the next year it was incorporated under its 
present name. In wealth and influence during the early colonial 
period it was little inferior to Boston, whocse policies it not 
infrequently opposed. When Governor Andros and his Council 
in 1687 issued an order for levying a tax, a special town meeting 
of Ipswich promptly voted “ that the s’d act doth infringe their 
Liberty as Free borne English subjects of His Majestic hy 
interfearing with ye statutory Laws of the Land, By which it 
is enacted that no taxes shall be levied on ye Subjects without 
consent of an assembly chosen by yc Freeholders for assessii^ 
the same,” and refused to assess the lax. For this offence six 
leaders, headed by the Rev. John Wise, minister of the Chebacco 
Parish (now Essex), were prosecuted, found guilty, imprisoned 
for three weeks to await sentence and then disqualified for office 
they were also fined from ^£15 to £50 each, and were required to 
give security for their good behaviour. In Ipswidh were originally 


included the present teyvvinships of Hamilton (1793) and Essex 
<1819). 

See T. F. Waters, Ipswich in the Massachusetts Bay Colony Jdyj- 
lyoo (Ipswich, 1905), and the publications of tlie Ipswich Historic^ 
Socie^. 

1QUI4)IIS!> a city and port of Chile, capital of the province of 
Tarapadi, 820 m. N. of Valparaiso, in 20° 12' 15" S., 70* 11' 15" W. 
Pop. (1895), 33,031 ; (1900, est.), 42,440. The coast here runs 
due N. and S. and the city is built on a narrow level plain l>etween 
the sea and bluffs, the latter rising steeply 2000 ft. to the level 
of the great desert plain of Tarapaca, celebrated for its rich 
deposits of nitrate of soda. Facing the city is the low barren 
island of Serrano, or Iquique, which is connected with the 
mainland by a stone causeway 1500 ft. long, and shelters the 
anchorage from southerly storms. A mole extending from the 
N.K. end of the island affords some further protection. The 
city is laid out in the rectangular plan, with broad streets and 
large squares. Water is brought by pipes from Pioa, 50 m. 
distant. Iquique is a city of much commercial importance and is 
provided with banks, substantial business houses, newspapers, 
clubs, schools, railways, tramways, electric lights, telephone 
lines, and steamship and cable communication with the outside 
world. It exports iodine and immense quantities of nitrate of 
soda obtained from the desert region of the province. A large 
numlxir of vessels are engaged in the nitrate trade, and Iquique 
ranks as one of the two leading ports of Chile in the aggregate 
value of its foreign commerce. It is connected by rail with the 
inland town of Tarapaca and various mining centres, and through 
them with the ports of Pisagua on the N., and Patillos on the S. 
Iquique was an insignificant Peruvian fishing settlement until 
1830 when the export of nitrate began. In j868 tlie town was 
nearly destroyed by an earthquake, in 1875 again 

in 1877 by earthquakes, a fire and a tidal wave. It was occupied 
by the Chileans in 1879 in the war between Chile and Peru, and 
was ceded to Chile b}' the treaty of the 20th of October 1883. 

IQUITOS, a tribe of South American Indians. It is divided 
into many branches, some on the river Tigrc, others on the Nanay. 
Missionary efforts have failed and they remain savages, worship- 
ping figures canned in the shape of birds and beasts. I'hey brew 
the Indian fermented liquor ckicha better than any of the 
neighbouring tribes, flavouring it with the sliools of some plant 
which has the effect of an opiate. 

IQUITOS, a city and river port of Peru, and capital of the 
great inland department of Loreto, on the left bank of the upper 
Amazon near the mouth of the Rio Nanay, 87 m. below the 
mouth of the Ucayali and 930 m. from Puerto Bermudez. The 
geographical position of Iquitos is ^ 44' S., 73^ W. Pop. of 
the city (1906, est.), 6000 ; of the district (1906, est.), 12,000. 
Iquitos stands about 348 ft. above sea-level, on the low wooded 
banks of the river opposite aome islands of the same name, and 
has a warm but hcaltliful climate (mean annual temperature, 
about 75" P'.). 'rhe city consists of two pueblos, the larger of 
which is occupied by Indians and halFbreeds, the descendants 
of the Iquitos tribe from whom tlie city takes its name. The 
opening of the Amazon to navigation, and the subsequent arrival 
of foreign ocean-going vessels at Iquitos, added immensely to the 
importance of the cit}', and made it the commercial entrepdt 
of eastern Peru. In 1908 three lines of ocean-going steamers 
were making regular voyages up the Amazon to Iquitos (about 
2500 m.). The city has a large import and export trade for an 
immense region watered b)’ tlie Maranon, Huallaga, Ucayali 
and other Iwge Amazonian rivers navigated from Iquitos by 
lines of small boats. Iquitos was put in wireless telegraphic 
communication with Puerto Bermudez on the 8th of July 1^8, 
v/hence a land Kne runs across the Andes to Lima. Besides 
machine shops and shipbuilding facilities, the important in- 
dustries are the weaving of hats and hammocks, and the pre- 
paration of salt fish; and there is a considerable export of 
rubber and straw hats. Tobacco is produced in the vicinity 
and sent to other ports of the Montana region. Iquitos dotes 
officially from 1863^ when it hod a population of 431, thot4gh these 
had been a white settkment there for more than half a century. 
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IRAK, a province of Persia, situated W. of Kum and Kashan 
and E. of Burujird, and paying a yearly revenue of about £16,000. 
The province has many flourishing villages which produce much 
grain, but its greatest inr-omt* is derived from the carpets made 
in man>' of its villages and mostly exported to Europe, the 
value of which is estimated at about £100,000 per annum. An 
important British firm is established at Sultanabad, the capital 
of the province, solely for this trade. Sultanabad i.s .situated 
77 rn. S.W. of Kum in 34'' 6' N. and 49° 42' E. at an elevation 
of 5925 ft. It has a population of about 8000 and post and 
telegraph offices. It was founded in 1808 and made a recruiting 
centre for some battalions of infantry which were to form part 
of the reorganized Persian army as recommended by the chief 
of the French mission, General Gardane. In consequence of its 
recent foundation it is still occasionally spoken of as Shahr-i-no, 
the “ new city.” 

IRAK-ARABI (Traq-Arabi, ” Arab Irak ”), the name 
employed since the Arab (‘oncjuest to designate that portion of 
the valley of the I'igris and Euphrates known in older literature 
as Babylonia. Irak is approximately the region below the 
Median Wall, from Opis on the Tigris, at the mouth of Shaft -el- 
Adhem, to the neighbourhood of Ramadieh (Ramadiya) on the 
Euphrates ; that is, from nearly latitude 34” to the Persian Gulf, 
and from the Syrian desert to the Persian mountains. It 
consists of lwc> unequal portions, an extensive dry steppe with 
a healthy desert climate, and an unhealthy region of sw’amps. 
There is a good deal more agriculture along the Euphrates than 
along the Tigris, but swamps are at the same time much more 
extensi\'e along the former. 'I’he borders of both streams 
wffierever there is habitation are lined w ith date-palms. This is 
especially true of the lower part of Irak in the Basra vilayet, 
where the date-palm forms dense groves bordering the banks for 
a distance of many days’ journey. A luxuriant vegetation of 
water plants is to be found in the swamps, w'hii h are the haunt 
of numerous wild beasts — pigs, lions, different kinds of aquatic 
animals and birds. These sw'amps are inhabited by a wild race 
of men, dark of hue, wuth many negroes among them, who 
cultn'ate rice and weave straw' mats. Their chiefs, with their 
wives and a very few retainers or members of their immediate 
families, li\'e in mud castles ; the tribesmen live in rude huts of 
reeds and mats about these castles. In the main these swamp- 
dwellers, who designate themselves Ma-dan^ keep pretty free 
both of the Turkish government and of the .semi-Bedouins of 
Irak. Some of them are very lawless, especially the inhabitants 
of the region below the Shatt-el-Hai, between the two rivers. 
Here the 'I’urkish government exercises no authorily, and the 
tribesmen of the swamps play pirate on the merchandi.se pa.ssing 
up and down the Euphrates above Korna, where for .some 80 m. 
the river has been allowed to form an immense swamp. Some 
of the Bedouin tribes also engage in marauding expeditions and 
terrorize certain portions of the country. Especially trouble- 
some are the edh-Dhafir, westward of the Euphrates, opposite 
the mouth of the Shatt-el-Hai, and the Beni Lam (7500 tents 
strong) who occupy the country east of the Tigris to the south 
of Bagdad. Still more difficult of control is the great tribe of 
Shammar, who descend every year from the north, pitching 
their tents in the Jezireh (i.e. the region between the two rivers) 
southward of Bagdad, and terrifying the whole country during 
their stay. The Turkish government is, however, gTadually 
extending its authority over all Irak partly by force, partly by 
treachery. The Affech nation, Ma'-dan Arabs, occupying the 
swamps behind Diwanieh between the 'I'igris and Euphrates, 
and the great Montefich tribe.s. Bedouins who claimed the whole 
country southward of the Affech to the Shatt-el-Hai and beyond, 
have since 1880 been deprived gradually of their power and a 
considerable part of their independence. In 1903 the Turki.sh 
goveniment transferred the capital of the sanjak of Ilillah to 
Diwanieh opposite the Affech swamps, and there is now a line 
of towns, centres of Turkish power and Turkish force, extending 
southward from Ana to Nasrieh, at the mouth of the Shatt-el- 
Hai canal, while similar stations are being established or 
strengthened along the Tigris. Some important steps have also 


been taken by the Turki.sh government to control the Euphrates 
floods, and to drain the swamps in some sections of the country, 
especially westward of the Euphrates. A dam was built at the 
mouth of the Hindieh canal to prevent the waters of the 
Euphrates from losing themselves as heretofore in the swamps 
westward, and to assure a continual supply of water in the main 
bed of the Euphrates. It is, however, frequently carried away. 
The ancient Assyrium Stagnum, or Bahr Nejef near the town of 
that name, with other swamps formed by the overflow of the 
Hindieh, have been drained and turned into rice plantations. 
At the same time large sections of Irak have been converted 
into imperial domain, to the diminution of the revenues of the 
country but to the increase of the prosperity of the population 
which inhabits that domain. Something, though not very much, 
has thus been done to restore the land to its ancient fertility. 

Ethnographically Irak is subject to a double influence. On 
the one hand the connexion with Nejd, the centre plateau of 
Arabia, continues uninterrupted, even the ‘Agel Bedouins 
from central Arabia having a quarter of their own in Bagdad. 
Many of these Arabs come to Irak merely for a temporary 
residence, returning later to their homes with the earnings 
acquired in that comparatively rich country ; but a considerable 
number remain permanently. Even stronger than the influence 
of Arabia is that of Persia. In general the inhabitants of Irak 
are Shi'ites not Sunnites, and their religious connexion and 
allegiance is therefore toward Persia, not Turkey. Persian 
customs are in fashion, Persian coinage is u.sed equally with the 
Turkish, and in some parts, more especially in Bagdad, there 
is an important Persian quarter, while Kerbela and Meshed ‘Ali 
to the west of the Euphrates are really Persian enclaves in 
Turkish territory. No traces remain of that rich intellectual 
development which was produced in the time of the caliphs 
through the reciprocal action of Persian and Arabic elements. 
Still, the quick-wittedness of the inhabitants of Irak makes 
a decided impression on the traveller passing through Asiatic 
Turkey. Throughout Irak also Indian influence is visible in 
not a few particulars. In the hot summer months, for instance, 
when the natives live in those underground apartments called 
serdah, the Indian punkah is used in the hou.ses of the rich. 
There are also small Indian colonies at most of the large tow-ns 
and a considerable trade with India is carried on, especially in 
horses. 

The trade of Irak is even now not unimportant. The principal 
exports from Basra are dates, various grains, millet seed, rice 
and wool, while the imports consist chiefly of Manchester goods, 
lumber, petroleum, coal and household necessities. Besides 
this there is a considerable land commerce by caravan, of which 
Bagdad is the centre. The total value of the exports of Irak 
according to the official figures of the Turkish government 
amounts to nearly £2,000,000, while the imports of every kinrl 
reach the value of about £1,800,000. If the ancient system of 
irrigation were restored and the land restored to cultivation, 
the country could support five hundred times as many in- 
habitants as it usually contains. Steamlioats navigate the 
Tigris only as far as Bagdad, and that with great difficult)-. 
In general, communication by water is carried on by means of 
the most primitive craft. Goods are transported in the so-called 
turradas, moderately big high-built vessels, which also venture 
out into the Persian Gulf as far as Kuv/et. Passengers arc con- 
veyed, especially on the Euphrates, in the meshhuf, a very long 
narrow boat, mostly pushed along the river bank with poles 
or towed by ropes. The Mesopotamian kelleks, rafts laid on 
goat-skin bladders, come dow-n the Tigris as far as Bagdad. 
At Bagdad round boats made of plaited reeds pitched with 
asphalt, the so-called kufas {qufas), are used. At Basra the 
belLems are in use, boats of large size, having the appearance 
of being hollowed out of tree trunks and partly in fact so con- 
structed. There are no roads, and the extensive swamps and 
periodic inundations which lay large sections under water 
render land traffic by caravan somewhat uncertain. 

Irak in general is an alluvial plain, formed by the deposits of the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates, w-ith a few scattered reaches of sand 
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appearing here and there. The mass of solid matter which the rivers 
deposit is very considerable. The maximum proportion for the 
Euphrates in the month of January is and at other times ; for 
the Tigris the maximum is In general, the northern plains of 
the interior have a slight but well-defined southerly inclination, with 
local depressions. The territory undulates in the central districts, 
and then sinks away into mere marshes and lakes. The clay, of a 
deep blue colour, abounds with marine shells, and shows a strong 
efflorescence of natron and sea-salt. When the soil is parched the 
appearance of the mirage {serab) is very common. As extensive 
inundations in spring are caused by both the rivers, especially the 
Tigris, great changes must have taken place in this part of the 
country in the course of thousands of years. It has been as.serted 
that in former times the alluvial area at the mouth of the river in- 
creased I m. in tlie space of thirty years ; and from this it has been 
assumed that about the 0th century n.c. the Persian Gulf must have 
stretched from 45 to 55 m. farther inland than at pre.sent. The 
actual rate of increase at the present time is about 72 It. per annum. 
While we may be unable to determine accurately the former physical 
configuration of .southern Babylonia, it is at least certain that in 
Babylonian times the Euphrates and Tigris reached the sea as inde- 
l^ndent rivers, and Hitter estimates that in the time of Alexander 
Uie Great the embouchures were still .separated by a good day's 
journey. Althougli they cannot now be traced, great alterations 
Jiave probably taken place also in the upper ^>ortions of the rivers as 
well as in the country near their mouths. The names of a large 
number of canals occur in the old Babylonian inscriptions, as in the 
works of the Arabian geographers, but while some of these have been 
traced it ha.s not been pos.sible hitherto to identify the greater number 
of them with actually existing canals or remains of canals. To 
the west of the Euphrates, on the edge of the Syrian desert from Hit 
downward to the neighbourhood of Basra and beyond, ran the 
Sa’ade, now for the most part dry, a very ancient canal, extended or 
enlarged at different periods. Lower dowm near Mussaib, the 
Hindieh canal, at least equal in volume to the present main stream, 
branches oh and after traversing and irrigating an exten.sive territory 
rejoins the river at Samawa. Between tlie Euphrates and the Tigris, 
there was a large numlxjr of great canals, especially in the region 
northward oi Babylon between that city and the northern edge of 
the alluvial plain, of which the most famous were thcTsa, the Sarsar, 
the Malk (“ Hoyal "), the canal of Kutha, the Sura and the Arakhat 
(Sliatt-en-Nil). Of these only one at present carries water, namely, 
the Nahr Isa, wliich, leaving the Euphrates at Sakhlawieh (Sakh 
lawiya), terminates in extensive marshes near Bagdad ; but this is 
now no longer navigable. Southward of Babylon the Daghara canal, 
which leaves the Euphrates a little below Hillah and empties into the 
Attech marshes, ana the Shatt-el-Kehr, which, leaving that stream 
a little above Diwanieh, makes a great curve through the interior 
of the Jezireh, finally losing itself in the Hosainieh (Hosainiya) 
marshes near the mouth of the Shatt-ebHai, are the only navigable 
or partly navigable canals of the Euphrates in the Jezireh. The 
Tigris canals are not so numerous as those of the Euphrates and were 
not so famous in history, but eastward of that river the great 
Nahrawan channel still exists in part, while the Tigris is connected 
with the Euphrates by a navigable stream, the Shatt-el-Hai, which 
leaves the former river at Kut-el-'Amara and enters the Euphrates 
at Nasrieli. Everywhere the country is intersected with ancient 
canals, .some still deep dry beds, other so silted up that their course is 
represented only by parallel lines of hillocks. Some of these, of great 
antiquity, like the Shall-en-Nil, winch can be traced through its 
whole course from Babylon, througli or past Nippur, Ucinun (Bismya) 
Gishban (Gis-ukh), Erech and Larsa, to the Hosainieh marshes, were 
equally as important a.s the Euphrates itself ; and indeed it may 
be ^id that in ancient times that stream after reaching the alluvial 
plain was divided into a large number of channels, partly 
natur^ partly artificial, no single one of wliich, but all together, 
constituted the Euphrates, By the restoration of these old canals, 
traces of which are met with at every step, the country might be 
again rai.sed to that condition of Iiigh civilization wliich it enjoyed not 
only in antiquity but even as late as the time of the caliphs. The 
cla.ssical writers are unanimous in their admiration of Babylonia, and 
it is certain tliat nowhere else in the ancient world was the applica- 
tion of canals to the exigencies of agriculture worked out so success- 
fully as here. The most luxuriant vegetation was diffused over the 
whole county and three crops were oDtainable in the year. In the 
matter of civilization indeed no country of the ancient world sur- 
passed Babylonia. How densely peopled this country once was 
may be gathered from the fact that about 794 n.c., 89 fortified towms 
and 820 smaller places in the Chaldaean region were captured during 
one military expedition. And even in the times of the caliphs there 
stood on the royal canal and its branches, north of Babylon, 360 
villages, contributing in gold 225,000 dirhems to the state treasury 
besides the tax in kind. To-day the whole region from the swamps 
about Basra northward is dotted with ruin mounds, and at places 
the plain itself is strewn for miles with fragments of glass and 
pottery, evidence of earlier occupation, while, as stated, lines of 
canals of all possible sizes, from the great triple canals with four rows 
of parallel hillocks, down to the small canals for purposes of irrigation, 
intersect the country in every direction. 
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There seem to have been almost from the outset two centres 
which strove with one another for political supremacy in this 
region, the south and the north. In the north in the Babylonian 
time lay Kish, Akkad, Kutha (Tell-Ibrahim), Sippara (Abu 
Habba), Babylon and Borsippa (Birs-Nimrud). In the south 
were Eridu and Ur (Mughair) — originally on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, now 125 m. inland — Erech (Warka), Larsa 
(Senkereh), l^ash (Tello) and Gishban (Yokha). Nearly in 
the centre lay Nippur and Udnun (Bismya). Besides these 
there were numerous other cities, some of considerable import- 
ance, which are known to us at present only by name ; and there 
are in Irak hundreds of ruin mounds, some of them of considerable 
size, covering ancient Babylonian cities, the greater part of 
which are still unexplored and unidentified. During the period 
of Greek domination a Greek cify, Seleucia (q^v,), which after- 
wards attained great prosperity, was founded by Seleucus I. 
in an extremely favourable situation on the right bank of the 
Tigris. Greek cities were founded also in the south, at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, and some of the ancient Babylonian cities 
of the interior like Lagash, Erech and Nippur, were rebuilt on 
the old sites. After the conquest of Babylonia by the Parthians 
(130 B.c.) Ctesiphon (q.v.) was built on the east bank of the 
Tigris opposite Seleucia, and became the winter residence of the 
Persian kings. Later this double city became the imperial 
capital of the Sassanids, and under the name Madain still con- 
tinued to flourish after the Arabic conquest, to be finally super- 
seded by the neighbouring Bagdad. That region was called 
in the time of the Sassanids, Suristan, a translation of the 
Aramaean designation Beth-Aramaya, “ country of the Syrians,’’ 
for the land was mainly occupied by Aramaeans. By a notable 
substitution the Arabs afterwards gave the name Nabat, i.c, 
Nabataeans, to these Aramaean tenantry, who it may be added 
were already found in these parts at the time of the Babylonian 
empire. Indeed, some small portion of this old Syrian population 
of Irak still remains distinguished by a special religion (see 
Mandaeans), chiefly on the shores of the lower Euphrates in 
the neighbourhood of Suk-esh-Sheiukh. Another important 
city of the Sassanian period was Perisabora, known in the 
Arabian period as An bar, the centre also of Babylonian Judaism 
after the destruction of Pombeditha in a.d. 588, situated on 
the east bank of the ICuphrates in about the same latitude as 
Bagdad. During the Sassanian period flourished in the south- 
east the Arabic kingdom of Hira {q.v.). There was also for a 
time a Jewish kingdom in Babylonia, and Nehardea and Pombe- 
ditha are mentioned as centres of Jewish religions and national 
life during this period. 

After the Arabian conquest in the 7th century a.d., Irak 
entered for a time on a new period of prosperity. Several 
important new cities were founded, among them Kufa, Basra, 
Wasit on the Shatt-cl-Hai, and Bagdad on the site of an old 
Bjibylonian city of the same name, which later became under 
the Abbasid caliphs not only the capital of Irak but for a time 
the metropolis of the world (see Caliphate). With the decay 
of the Abbasid power the system of irrigation began to fall into 
disrepair, the ancient sites were gradually deserted, and the 
country finally returned to a condition of semi-barbarism 
alternating between inundation and drought, which is its present 
state. 

See Ritter, Die Erdkunde von Asien, 2nd ed., vol. vii., 10th and 
iith parts (Berlin, 1843, 1844) ; W. F. Ainsworth, Researches tn 
Assyria (London, 1838) ; F. K. Chesney, Expedition for the Survey 
of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris (2 voLs^ London, 1850) ; W. 1\. 
Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana (1857) ; F. Delitzsch, Wo lag das 
Parodies ? (I^eipzig, 1881) ; W. F. Ainsworth, The Euphrates Expedi- 
iion (1888) ; J. P. Peters, Nippur (1897) ; E. Sachau, Am Euphrat 
und Tigris (1900) ; F. Dclitzsch, 7m Lande des etnstigen Paradteses 
(1903). Maps: Chesney (1850); Selby, Bewsher and Collingwood 
(1871) ; Kiepert, Rwnenfelder (1883). (A. So. ; J. P. Pe.) 

IRAK-l-AJABII (t.e. Persian Irak), the name (now obsolete) 
of the important Persian province which the Arab geographers 
called Jebel (the mountainous region). It used to be the country 
bounded N. by Azerbaijan and Gil 4 n, E. by Samnan and the 
central Persian desert, S. by Kerman, Ears and Arabistan, 
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W. by Kermanshah and Kurdistan. Its length, N.W.-S.E., was 
about 600 m. from the KafUn Kuh on llie Kizil Uzain, the 
frontier of Azerbaijan, to the frontier of Kerman beyond Yezd, 
and its width, N.E.-S.W., about 300 m. 

IRAN, the great plateau betw('en the plain of the Tigris in the 
west and the valley of the Indus in tlw cast, the Caspian Sea 
and the Turanian desert in the north, and the Persian Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean in the south, surrounded on all sides by high 
mountain ranges with a great salt desert in the centre. The 
modem name Iran, in middle-Persian Eran (a form preferred 
by many German authors) is derived from the ancient ArySna, 
“ the country of the Aryans,’’ 7.e. that part of the Aryans which 
we call Iranians. Eratosthenes limited the name of Ariana to 
the south-e.astern part of Iran, and excluded Persia, Media and 
Bactria, and therein he is followed by Strabo (ii. 7S, 130, 
XV. 720 ff. ; Pomp. Mela i. 3 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 113, 116, xii. 
33) ; Pliny {Nat. Hist. vi. 93) confounds it with Aria, Areia, 
Pers. Haraiva, i.e. the district of Herat ; but Strabo himself says 
(xv, 724) that some extended the name to the Persians, Medes, 
Bactrians and Sogdians, as they all spoke the same language 
with small dialectic variations (rf. 727 and i. 66, xi. 523). 

Fur the ethnography and history of Iran see Persia. (Ed. M.) 

IRBIT, a town of Russia, in the government of Perm, 110 m. 
N.E. of Ekaterinl^urg, and on the kbit river. Pop. (i860) 
3408, (1897) 20,064. It is famous for a great fair, held since 
1643, which lasts from the ist of J'ebruary to the ist of March 
(O.S.), and at which are scjld (to an average annual value of over 
£4,000,000) cotton.s, woollens, flax and hemp, silks, leather, 
metals, metallic and other manufactured goods, furs, hides, 
felt, raw wool and lea. 

IRELAND, JOHN (1761-1842), English divine and dean of 
Westminster, was born at Ashburton, Devonshire, on the 8th of 
Septemlier 1761, his father being a butcher in that town. For 
a short time he worl:erl in a sliocmaker’s shop. Subsequently 
he piviceeded to Oxford, and in due course took holy orders. 
Through the interest of the earl of Liverjiool he was in 1802 
ajipointed a prebendary of Westminster .'\blx*y, in 1815 he was 
promoted to the deanery of Westminster, and from i8r6 to 1835 
he was also rector of Islip, Oxfordshire. In 1825 he gave £4000 
for the foundation at Oxford of four Ireland ” scholarships 
of the value of £30 a year each, “ for the promotion of classical 
learning and taste.” He also ga^^e £500 to Westminster school 
for the estal)lislirnent of prizes for Latin hexameters. He died 
at Westminster on the 2nd of September 1842, and was buried 
ill the abbey. 

IRELAND, JOHN (1838- ), American Roman Catholic 

prelate, was born at Burnchurch, County Kilkenny, Ireland, on 
the T It li of September 1 83S. In 1849 he was taken to the Ihiitcd 
States by his parents, who settled at St Paul, Minnesota Territory. 
After being educated in France for the priesthood, he retunied 
to the United Slates in 1861 ; he was ordained at St Paul and in 
the following year he accompanied the 5th Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry south as chaplain. Subsequently he became rector of 
the cathedral at St Paul, and in 1870-1871 represented Bishop 
Thomas Langdon Grace (1814-1897) at the Vatican council at 
Rome. In 1875 he was appointed bishop of Nebraska, but at 
the urgent request of Bishop Grace the appointment was changed 
so that he might remain at St Paul us bishop-coadjutor wnth the 
right of succession ; at the same time he was made titular bishop 
of Maronea. In 1884 he succeeded to the bishopric, and in 1888 
he became the first archbishop of the sec. His liberal views 
gave him a wide influence and reputation both within and 
without the church, and he came to be looked upon as a leader 
of the ” American ” as distinguished from the ” Roman ” ptirty 
in the clergy. His views were, however, opposed by several 
leading Catholics ; and several of his administrative acts, 
notably his plan for the partial taking over of control of the 
parochial schools by the local authorities (known from the town 
in which it was first attempted, “ the Faribault plan ”), were 
strenuously attacked. He was prominently identified with the 
planting of Catholic communities or colonies in the North- West, 
with the establishment of the Catholic University at Washington, 


and with the Catholic total abstinence movement. The degree 
of LL.I), was conferred on him b>' Yale University in 1901. He 
published The Church and Modern Society (1896). 

IRELAND, WILUAM HENRY forger of Shake^ 

spearian manuscripts, was bom in London in 1777. His father, 
Samuel Ireland, was an engraver and author, and dealer in rare 
books and curios. In 1794 young Ireland, with his father, 
visited Stratford, where he met John Jordan, a local poet who 
had published a deal of gossipy matter about Shakespeare and 
had even forged the will of the poeUs father. Seeing his own 
father’s credulous interest, Ireland conceived the idea of doing 
a little forgery on his own account. He copied, in ink which 
had all the signs of age, Shakespeare’s style and handwriting, 
and produced leases, contracts with actors, notes, receipts, a 
profession of faith, and even a love letter to Anne Hathaway 
with an enclosed lock of hair, to the delight of his unsuspecting 
father, and the deception of many scholars who attested their 
belief in the genuineness of his finds. These he accounted for by 
inventing an ancestor “ William Henryc Irolaunde,” to whom 
they liad Ijeen bequeathed by Shakespeare in gratitude for rescue 
from drowning. At last the di.scovery of a whole new play 
named Voriigern was announced. Sheridan purchased it for 
Drury Lane Theatre, and an overflowing house assembled on 
the 2nd of April 1796 to sit in judgment upon it. But away from 
the glamour of crabbed handwriting and yellow paper, the feeble 
dialogue and crude conceptions of the tragedy could not stand 
the test, and its one representation was greeted with shouts of 
laughter. Its fate prevented the composition ot a .scries of 
historical plays, of wliich Henry II. had already been produced 
by this audacious forger. Samuel Ireland the elder had pub- 
lished in 1 795 the Miscellanrou.^ Papers and Legai Instruments 
under the Hand and Seal uj William Shakespeare ; including 
the Tragedy of King Lear and a small fragment of Hamlet (dated 
1796). He had the fullest belief in their authenticity, but the 
hostile criticism of Malone and others, and the unsatisfactory 
account of the source of the papers, made him demand a full 
disclosure from his son. Harassed by the s\icccs.s of his own 
deceit, which had carried him far beyond his first intention, 
Ireland at last confessed hi.s fraud, and published (1796) an 
Authentic Account of the Shakespearian MSS., and in 1805, a 
more elaborate Confession, entirely exculpating his father and 
making a full admission. The elder Ireland fell the disgrace 
very bitterly, and it probably hastened his death, which occurred 
in July 1800. After the exposure Ireland was forced to abandon 
both hLs home and his profession. He wrote several novels of no 
value, gradually sank into penury, and died on the 17th of 
April 1835. 

The more interesting publications on the Ireland forgeries are • 
Jnrjujrv into the authentlcitv of certain Papers, attributed to 

Shakespeare, by Edmond Malone (179O) ; the elder Ireland's Vindi- 
cation of his Conduct (1796) ; An Apology for the Hehevers in the 
Shakespeare Papers (1797), and a Supplemental Apology (1799), 
both by George Chalmers ; and pamphlets by Boaden, Waldron, 
Wyatt, Webb and Oulton Vnrtigern was republished in 1832. 
The dder Ireland's correspondence with regard to the forgeries is 
preserved in the British Museum, with numerous specimens of his 
son's talent. Ireland's career supplied the subject-matter of James 
Payn’.s novel The Talk of the Town (1885). 

IRELAND, an island lying west of Great Britain, and forming 
with it the United Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland. It 
extends from 51° 26' to 55® 21' N., and from 5® 25' to ro® 30' W. 
It is encircled by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the east is separated 
from Great Britain by narrow shallow seas, towards the north 
by the North Channel, the width of which at the narrowest part 
between the Mull of Can tire (Scotland) and Ton* Head is only 
135 m. ; in the centre by the Irish Sea, 130 m. in width, and in 
the south by St George’s Channel, which ha.s a width of 69 m. 
between Dublin and Holyhead (Wales) and of 47 m. at its 
.southern extremity. The island has tlie form of an irregular 
rhomboid, the largest diagonal of which, from Ton* Head in the 
north-east to Mizen Head in the south-west, measures 302 m. 
The greatest breadth due east and west is 174 m,, from Dundrum 
Bay to Annagh Head, ocranty Mayo ; and the average breadth 
is about no m. The total area is 32,531 .sq. m. 
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Ireland is divided territorially into four proivinces and thirty- 
two counties : — (« ) Ulster (northern division) ; Counties Antrim, 
Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, Down, Ferman^, Londonderry, 
Monaghan, Tyrone. (^) Leinster (eastern midlajids and south- 
east); Counties Carlow, Dublin^ Kildare, Kilkenny, King’s 
County, Longford, Louth, Meath, Queen’s County, Westmeath, 
Wexford, Wicklow, (f ) Connaught (western midlands) ; Counties 
Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon,, bligo. (;^)\Munsi£r (south- 
western division): Counties Clare, Cork, Kerry, limerick, 
Tipperary, Wateriord. 

Physical Geography —Ir^Xoxidi stands on the edge of the 
European continental shelf Off the peninsula of Mullet 
(county Mayo) there are loo fathoms of water within 25 m. of 
the coast which overlooks the Atlantic \ eastward, northward and 
southward, in the narrow seas, this depth is never reached. 
The average height of the island is about 400 ft., but the distribu- 
tion of height is by no means equal. The island has no spinal 
range or dominating mountain mass. Instead, a series of small, 
isolated clusters of mountains, reaching from the coast to an 
extreme distance of some 70 m. inland, almost surrounds a great 
central plain which seWom exceeds 250 ft. in elevation,. A 
physical description of Ireland^ therefore, falls naturally under 
three heads — the coasts, the mountain rim and the central plain. 

The capital city and port of Dublin lies a little south of the central 
point of the eastern coast, at the head of a bay which marks a 
CoaatM. sudden chan^^fc in the coastal formation. Southward from 
its northern horn, the rocky heaidland of Howth, the coast 
is generally steep, occasionally sheer, and the mountains of county 
Wicklow approach it closely. Northward (the direction first to be 
followed) it is low, sandy and fringed with shoals, for here is one 
point at which the central plain extends to the coast. This con- 
dition obtains fixim 53” 25' N. until at 54® N. the mountains close 
down again, and the narrow inlet or fiord of Carlingford Lough 
separates the abrupt heights of the Carhngford and Mourno Moun- 
tains. Then the low and sandy character is resumed ; the fine east- 
ward sweep of Dundrum Bay is passed, the coast turns north again, 
and a narrow channel gives entry to the island -studded lagoon of 
Strangtord Lough. Reaching county Antrim, green wooded hills 
plunge directly into the sea ; the deep I’Jelfast Lough strikes some 
10 m. inland, and the.se conditions obtain nearly to Fair Head, the 
north-eastern extremity oi the island. Here the coast turns west- 
ward, changing suddenly to sheer clifis, where the basaltic formation 
intrudes its strange regular columns, most finely developed in the 
famous Giant's Causeway. 

The low land surrounding^ the plain-track of the Bann intervenes 
between this and the begmning of a coairtal formation which is 
common to the nortli-westem and western coa.sts. From the oval 
indontalion of Lough Foyle a bluff coast trends north-westward to 
Malin Head, the northernmost promontory of the island. Thence 
over the whole southward stretch to Mizen Head in county Cork 
if? found that physical appearance of a cliff-bound coast fretted with 
deep fjord-like inlets and fringed with many islands, which tlirough- 
out the world is almost wholly confined to western seaboards. 
Mountains impinge upon the .sea almost over the whole length, 
sometimes, as in Slieve League fcounty Donegal), immediately 
facing it with huge cliffs. Right uominant inlets appear. Lough 
I'^oylc is divided from I-ough SwiJly by the diamond-shaped peninsula 
of Ittishowen, Following the coast southward, Donegal Bay is 
div’ided from Galway Bay by tiic hammer-like proj^tion of county 
Mayo and Connemara, the square inlet of Clew Bay intervening. 
At Galway Bay the mountain burner is broken, where the great 
central plain strikes down to the sea as it does on the east coast north 
of Dublin After the stem coast of county Clare there follow the 
estuary of the great river Shannon, and then three large inlets 
striking deep into the mountains of Kerry and Cork — Dingle Bav, 
Kenmare river and Bantry Bay, separating the prongs of the forfc- 
Uke south-western projection of the island. The whole of this coast 
is wild and beautiful, and may be compared with the west coast of 
Scotland and even that of Norway, tnough it has a strong indi- 
viduality distinct from either ; and though for long little knowm to 
travellers, it now jjossesses a number of small watering-places, and 
is in many parte accessible by rafhvay. The islands though numerous 
are not as m Scotland and Norway a dominant feature of the coast, 
being generally small and often mere clusters of reefs. Exceptions, 
however, are Tory Island and North Aran of! the Donegal coast, 
Achill and Clare off Mayo, the South Arans guarding Galway Bay, 
the Blasquete and Valencia off the Kerry coast. On many of these 
desolate rocks, which could have afforded only the barest sustenance, 
there are remains of the dwellings and churches of early religious 
settlers who sought solitude here. The settlements on Imshmmray 
(Sligo) , Aramnore in the Smith Arans, and Scattery in the Shannon 
estuary, had a feme as retreats of piety and lleaming, far outside 
Ireland itself, and' the significance of a pilgrimage to thmf sites is not 


^yet wholly fcvgotleiv among the j^easant^,, while the preservation 
of theur remainA has come tetbe a natlansd trusts 

The south coast strikes a^ meatn between the east and. the west. 
It is lower than the west though still boldi in many places ; the 
inlets are narrower and less deep^ but miore easily accessible,, as 
appears from the commercial importance of the harboum of Coric 
and Waterford. Turning, northward to the east of Waterfoid roend. 
Carnsoro Point, the lagoon-like harbour of Wexford is pai^, and; 
then a sweeping, almost unbroken, line continues to Dublin Bay. 
But this coast, though difloring completely from the western, is not 
lacking in beauty, ior^ like t lie Moumes in. county Dawn, the mouiir 
tains of Wicklow rise close to the sea, and sometimes directly from it 

Eveiy mountain, group: in Ireland forms an indwidual mass,, 
isolated by complex systems of valleys in ail directions.. They 
seldom exceed 3000 ft m height, yet generally possess a m, . . 
certain dignity, whether from thek commanding: 
or their bold outline. Every variety of form ia seen,, from, steep 
flat- topped tabla-m<Muitains. as near Loughs Neagh and Enus, to 
maks such as tibose of the Twelve Pins or Bene, of Connemara.. 
Unlike the Scottishi Highlands no part of them was capable of 
sheltering a whole native race, in exposition to the advance of 
civilization, though early customs, tradition andi the common use ^ 
the Erse language yet. survive; in some strength in the wilder parts 
of tlie west. From the coaote there is.almost everywhere 'easy access 
to the interior through the mountains by valley roads ; and tlmuf^ 
the plain exists unbroken only in the midlands, its. ramifications 
among the hills are always easy to. follow. Plain and lowland of an 
elevation below 500 ft. occupy nearly four-fifths of the total' area ; 
and if tiie sea were to submerge these, four distinct archipelagos 
would appear, a northern., eastern, western and soulfe-westecn.. 
The principal groiii>s, with their highest points^ are the Mournea 
(Slieve Doiiard, 279O ft.) and the Wicklow mountains (I.ugnaquilla, 
3'^39) on the east ; the Sperrins (Sawel, 2240) m the north ; the 
Derry veagh group in the north-west (Errigal, 2466) ; the many 
groups or short ranges of Sligo, Mayo and Galway (reaching ft, 
in the Twelve Pins of Connemara) in the south-west those of 
Kerry and Cork, where in Carrantuohill or Camtual (3414) the 
famous Macgillicuddy Reeks wliich beautify the environs of Jtfllkmey 
include the iiigliest jHJint in the island ; and north-east from these, 
the Craltoes of Tipperary (3018) and Slieve Bloomy the farthest 
iiiland of the important groups. Nearer tlie south coast are tlic 
Knockmealdown (2009) aaid Commeragh Mountains (2470) of county 
W.alcrford. 

It will be realized from the foregoing description that it is im- 
possible to draw accurate boundary hues to the great Irish plain, 
yet it rightly carries the epithet central because it clis- - 
tinctly divides tlie northern mountain groups from the 
soutliern. Tlie plain is closely correlated with tlie lx)gs 
which are the best known physical characteristic of Ireland, but the 
centre of Ireland is not wlioUy bog-kind. Rather the bogs of the 
plain are intersected by strips of low-lymg firm ground, and the 
central plain consists of tliese bright green expanses altematiiig 
with the brown of the bogs, of wliici the best known and (with its 
offshoots) one of the most extensive is tlio Btog of Allen in the 
eastern midlands. But the bogs are not confined to the plaiit* 
They may be divided mto black and red acoording to the degree of 
moisture and the vegetable mutter wibioh formed them. The black 
bogs ore those of the plain and the deeper valleys, while the red, 
firmer and less damp, occur on tJie mountains. The former supply 
most of the peat, and some of tlie tree- trunks dug out of them 
have been found so flexible from immersion tliat they might be 
twisted into ropes. Owing to the quantity of tannin, they contain, 
no harmful miasma exhales from the Irish bogs. 

The centred plain and its offshoots are drained by rivers to all 
the coasts, but chiefly eastward and westward, and the water- 
parting.s in its midst are sometimes impossible to define. p. 
jIic main rivers, however, have generally a mountain 
source, and according as they are fed from bogs or springs may be 
differentiated as black and bright streams. In this connexion the 
frequent use of the name Black water is noticeable. The principal 
rivers are — from the Wicklow Mountains, the Sloney, flowing S. to 
Wexford harbour, and the Liffey^ flowing with a tortuous course 
N. and E. to' Dublin Bay ; the ^yne, f^ from the central plain 
and discharnng into Drogheda Bay ; from the mountainsi of county 
Down, the Lagan, to Bi^fast Lough, and the Bann, draining the 
great Lough Neagn to the noiJthem sea ; the Foyle, a collection of 
streams from the mountains of Tyrone and Donegal, flowmg north 
to Lough Foyle. On the west the rivers are generally short and 
torrential, excepting the Erne, which' drains the two beautitol 
loughs of ttiat name in county Fermanagh, and the Shannon, the 
chief river of I<reland, which, rising in a mountain spring in county 
Cavan, follows a bow-ehaped course to tlie south and south- west, 
and draws off the major part of the waters of the plain by tributaries 
from the east. In the sonth, tine Lee and the Blackwater intersect 
t^e mountains of Kerry and Cork flawing’ east, and turn abruptly 
into estuaries opening soutli. Lastly, rising in the Slieve Bloom 
or neighbouring mountains, the Suit, Nore and Barrow fotlow 
widbly divergent courses to the soutii to unite in Waterford 
harbour. 
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The lakes (called loughs — pronounced lacks) of Ireland are in- 
numerable, and (apart from their formation) are almost all contained 
in two great regions, (i) The central plain by its nature 
abounds in loughs — dark, peat-stained pools with low 
shores. The principal of these lie in county Westmeath, such as 
^ughs Ennel, Owe! and Derravaragh, famed for their trout-fishing 
in the May-fly season, (2) The Shannon, itself forming several 
large loughs, as Allen, Kee and Derg ; and the Erne, whose course 
lies almost wholly through loughs — Gowna, Oughter and the 
Loughs Erne, irregular of outline and studded with islands — ^separate 
this region from the principal lake-region of Ireland, coincident 
with the province of Connaught, In the north lie Loughs Melvin, 
close above Donegal Bay, and Gill near Sligo, Lough Gara, draining 
to the Shannon, and Lough Conn near Ballina (county Mayo), and 
in the south, the great expan.ses of Loughs Mask and Corrib, joined 
by a subterranean channel. To the west of these last, the mountains 
of Connemara and, to a more marked degree, the narrow plain of 
bog-land between them and Galway Bay, are .sown with small lakes, 
nearly every hollow of this wild district being filled with water. 
Apart from’ these two regions the loughs of Ireland are few but 
noteworthy. In the south-west the lakes of Killarney are widely 
lamed for their exquisite scenic setting; in the north-east Lough 
Neagh has no such claim, but is the largest lake in the British Isles, 
while in the south-east there are small loughs in some of the 
picturesque glens of county Wicklow. 

Climate . — The climate of Ireland is more equable than that 
of Great Britain as regards both temperature and rainfall. 
No district in Ireland has a rainfall so heavy as that of large 
portions of the Highlands of Scotland, or so light as that of several 
large districts in the east of Great Britain. In January the mean 
temperature scarcely falls below 40° F. in any part of Ireland, 
whereas over the larger part of the eastern slope of Great Britain 
it is some 3° lower ; and in July the extremes in Ireland are 
59° in the north and 62° in Kilkenny. The range from north 
to south of Great Britain in the .same month is some 10®, but 
the greater extent of latitude accounts only for a part of this 
difference, which is mainly occasioned by the physical configura- 
tion of the surface of Ireland in its relations to the prevailing 
moist W.S.W. winds, Ireland presents to these winds no 
unbroken mountain ridge running north and south, which would 
result in two climates as distinct as those of the east and west 
of Ross-shire ; but it presents instead only a series of isolated 
groups, with the result that it is only a few limited districts which 
enjoy climates approaching in dryness the climates of the whole 
of the eastern side of Great Britain. (O. J. R. H.) 

Geology . — Ireland, rising from shallow seas on the margin of the 
submarine plateau of we.stem Europe, records in its structure the 
successive changes that the continent itself has undergone. The 
first broad view of the country shows us a basin-sha}>ed island 
consisting of a central limestone plain surrounded by mountains ; 
but the diverse modes of origin of these mountains, and the differ- 
ences in their trend, suggest at once that they represent successive 
epochs of disturbance. The north-west highlands of Donegal and 
the Ox Mountains, with their axes of folding running north-east and 
south-west, invite comparison with the great chain of Leinster, 
but also with the Grampians and the backbone of Scandinavia. 
The ranges from Kerry to Waterford, on the other hand, truncated 
by the .sea at either end, are clearly parts of an east and west system, 
the continuation of which may be looked for in South Wales and 
Belgium. The hills of the north-east are mainly the crests of lava- 
plateaux, which carry the mind towards Skye and the volcanic 
province of the Faeroe Islands. The two most important points of 
contrast between the geology of Ireland and that of England are, 
firstly, the great exposure of Carboniferous rocks in Ireland, 
Mesozoic strata being almost absent ; and, .secondly, the presence 
of volcanic rocks in place of the marine Eocene of England. 

The fact that no Cambrian strata have been established by 
palaeontological evidence iti the west of Ireland has made it equally 
difficult to establish any pre-Cambrian system. The great difference 
in character, however, between the Silurian strata at Pomeroy in 
county Tyrone and the adjacent metamorphic series makes it highly 
probable that the latter masses are truly Archean. They form an 
interesting and bleak moorland between Cookstown and Omagh, 
extending north-eastward into Slieve Gallion in county London- 
derry, and consist fundamentally of mica-schist and gneiss, affected 
by earth-pressures, and invaded by granite near Lough Fee. The 
axis along which they liave been elevated runs north-east and 
south-west, and on either flank a series of " green rocks " appears, 
consisting of altered amygdaloidal andesitic lavas, intrusive dolerites, 
coarse gabbros and diorites, and at Beagh-lieg and Creggan in 
central Tyrone ancient rhyolitic tuffs. Red and grey cherts, which 
have not .so far yielded undoubted organic remains, occur in this 
series, and it has in consequence been compared with the Arenig 
rocks of southern Scotland. The granite invades this “ green- 
rock " series at Slieve Gallion and elsewhere, but is itself pre- 


Devonian. Even if the volcanic and intrusive basic rocks prove 
to be Ordovician (Lower Silurian), which is very doubtful, the 
metamorphic series of the core is clearly distinct, and appears to be 
“ fundamental ” so far as Ireland is concerned. 

The other metamorphic areas of the north present even greater 
difficulties, owing to the absence of any overlying strata older than 
the Old Red Sandstone. Their rocks have been variously held to 
be Archean, Cambrian and Silurian, and their general trend has 
undoubtedly been determined by post-Silurian earth-movements. 
Hence it is useful to speak of them merely as " Dalradian," a con- 
venient term invented by Sir A. Geikie for the metamorphic series 
of the old kingdom of Dalriada. They come out as mica-schists 
under the Carboniferous sandstones of northern Antrim, and dis- 
appear southward under the basaltic plateaux. The red gnei.s8es 
near Torr Head probably represent intrusive granite ; and this 
small north-eastern exposure is representative of the Dalradian series 
which covers so wide a field from central Londonderry to the coast 
of Donegal. The oldest rocks in this large area are a stratified series 
of mica-schists, lime.stones and quartzites, with numerous intrusive 
sheets of diorite, the whole having been metamorphosed by pressure, 
with frequent overfolding. Extensive subsequent metamorphism 
has been produced by llic invasion of great masses of granite. 
Similar rocks come up along the Ox Mountain axis, and occupy the 
wild west of Mayo and Connemara. The quartzites here form bare 
white cones and ridges, notably in Errigal and Aghla Mt. in county 
Donegal, and in the group of the Twelve Bens in county Galway. 

Following on the.se rocks of unknown but obviously high an- 
tiquity, we find fosbiliferous Ordovician (Lower Silurian) strata near 
Killary harbour on the west, graduating upwards into a complete 
Gotlandian (Upper Silurian) .system. Massive conglomerates occur 
in these series, which are unconformable on the Dalradian rock.s of 
Connemara. In the Wenlock bed.s of the west of the Dingle pro- 
montory there are contemporaneous tuffs and lavas. Here the 
Ludlow strata are followed by a thick .series of barren beds (the 
Dingle Be<ls), which have been variously claimed as Upper Silurian 
and Lower Devonian. No certain repre.sentative of the Dingle 
Beds has been traced elsewhere throughout the south of Ireland, 
where the Old Red Sandstone succeeds the uptilted Silurian strata 
witli striking unconformity. The Silurian rocks were indeed greatly 
folded before the Old Red Sandstone was laid down, the general 
trend of the folds being from south-west to north-east. The best 
example of these folds is the axis of Leinster, its core being occupied 
by granite which is now exposed continuou.slv for 70 m , forming 
a moorland from Dublin to New Ross. On cither flank the Silurian 
shales, slates and sandstones, which are very rarely fossiliferous, 
rise with steep dips. They are often contorted, and near the contact 
with the granite pass into mica-schists and quartzites. The foothills 
and lowlands throughout southern Wicklow and almo.st the whole 
of Wexford, and the corresponding country of western Wicklow 
and eastern Kildare, are thus formed of Silurian beds, in which 
numerous contemporaneous and also intrusive igneous rocks arc 
intercalated, striking like the chain N.E. and S.W. In south- 
eastern Wexford, in northern Wicklow (from Ashford to Bray), 
and in the promontory of Howth on Dublin Bay, an apjiarently 
earlier series of green and red .slates and quartzites forms an im- 
portant feature. The quartzites, yke those of the Dalradian series, 
weather out in cones, such as the two Sugarloaves south of Bray, 
or in knob-set ridges, such as the crest of Howth or Garrick Mt. 
in county Wicklow, The radial or fan-.shaped markings known as 
Oldhamia were first detected in this .series, but arc now known 
from Cambrian beds in other countries ; in default of other satis- 
factory fossils, the series of Bray and Howth has long been held 
to be Cambrian. 

All acro.s.s Ireland, from the Ballyhoura Hills on the Cork border 
to the southern .shore of Belfast Lough, slaty and sandy Silurian 
beds appear in the axes of the anticlinal folds, surrounded by Old 
Red Sandstonf' scarps or Carboniferous Limestone lowlands. The.se 
Silurian areas give rise to hummocky regions, where small hills 
abound, without much relation to the trend of the axis of elevation. 
The most important area appears north of the town of Ixingford, and 
extends thence to the coast of Down In Slieve Glah it reaches a 
height of 1057 ft. above the sea Granite is exposed along its axis 
from near Newry to Slieve Croob, and again appears at Crossdoney 
in county Cavan. These occurrences of granite, with that of 
Leinster, in connexion with the folding of the Silurian strata, make 
it highly probable that many of the granites of the Dalradian areas, 
which have a similar trend and which have invaded the schists so 
intimately as to form with them a composite gneiss, date also from 
a post-Silurian epoch of earth-movement. Certain western and 
northern granites are however older, .since granite boulders occur 
in Silurian conglomerates derived from the Dalradian complex. 

This group of N.E. and S.W, ridges and hollows, so conspicuous 
in the present conformation of Donegal, Sligo and Mayo, in the 
axis of Newry, and in the yet bolder Leinster Chain, was impressed 
upon the Irish region at the clo.se of Silurian times, and is clearly 
a part of the " Caledonian ” system of folds, which gave to Europe 
the guiding lines of the Scottish Highlands and of Scandinavia. 

On the land-surface thus formed the Devonian lakes gathered, 
while the rivers poured into them enormous d^osits of sand and 
conglomerate. A large exposure of this Old Red Sandstone stretches 
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from Enniskillen to the Silurian beds at Pomeroy, and some con- 
temporaneous andesites are included, reminding us of the volcanic 
activity at the same epoch in Scotland. The numerous " felstone ” 
dikes, often lamprophyric, occurring in the north and west of 
Ireland, are probably also of Devonian age. The conglomerates 
appear at intervals through the limestone covering of central Ireland, 
and usually weather out as conspicuous scarps or " hog's-backs." 
The Slieve Bloom Mountains are thus formed of a dome of Old 
Red Sandstone folded on a core of unconformable Silurian strata : 
while in several cases the domes are worn through, leaving rings of 
Old Red Sandstone hills, scarping inwards towards broad exposures 
of Silurian shales. The Old Rod Sandstone is most fully manifest 
in the rocky or heather-clad ridges that run from the west of Kerry 
to central Waterford, rising to 3414 ft. in Carrantuohill in Macgilli- 
cuddy's Recks, and 3015 ft^ in Galtymore. In the Dingle Pro- 
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montory the conglomerates of this period rest with striking uncon- 
formity on the Dingle Beds and Upper Silurian series. Here there 
may be a local break between Lower and Upper Devonian strata. 
The highest beds of Old Red Sandstone type pass up conformably 
in the south of Ireland into the Lower Carboniferous, through the 
" Yellow Sandstone Series ” and the '' Coomhola Grits ” above it. 
The Yellow Sandstone contains Archanodon, the oldest known 
fresh* water mollusc, and plant- remains ; the Coomhola Grits are 
marine, and are sometimes regarded as Carboniferous, .sometimes as 
uppermost Devonian. 

in the south, the Carboniferous deposits open with the Carboni- 
ferous Slate, in thf^ base of which the Coomhola Grits occur. Its 
lower part represents the Lower Carboniferous Shales and Sand- 
stones of the central and northern areas, while its upper part corre- 
sponds with a portion of the Carboniferous Limestone. The Carboni- 
ferous Limestone, laid down in a sea which covered nearly the whole 
Irish area, appears in the synclinal folds at Cork city and Kenmare, 
and is the prevalent rock from the north side of the Knockmealdown 
Mountains to Enniskillen and Donegal Bay. On the east it spreads to 
Drogheda and Dublin, and on the west to the heart of Mayo and of 
Clare. Loughs Mask and Corrib are thus bounded on the west by 
rugged Silurian and Dalradian highlands, and on the east appear as 
mere water-filled hollows in the great limestone plain. 


The Lower Carboniferous Sandstones are conspicuous in the 
region from Milltown near Inver Bay in southern D^egal to Bally- 
castle in county Antrim. In the latter place they contain workable 
coal-seams. The Carboniferous Limestone often contains black 
flint (chert), and at some horizons conglomerates occur, the pebbles 
being derived from the unconformable ridges of the " Caledonian 
land. A black and often shaly type called " calp " contains much 
clay derived from the same land-surface. While the limestone has 
been mainly worn down to a lowland, it forms fine scarps and table- 
lands in county Sligo and other western regions, subterranean 
rivers and water-worn caves provide a special type of scenery 
below the surface. Contemporaneous volcanic action is recorded 
by tuffs and lavas south-east of Limerick and north of Philipstown. 
The beds above the limestone are shdles and sandstones, sometimes 
reaching the true Coal-Measures, but rarely younger than the English 
Millstone Grit. They are well seen in the high ground about I/>ugh 
Allen, whore the Shannon rises on them, round the Castlecomer and 
Killenaule coalfields, and in a broad area from the north of Clare 
to Killarney. Some coals occur in the Millstone Grit horizons. The 
Upper Coal-Measures, as a rule, have been lost by denudation, much 
of which occurred before Triassic times. South of the line between 
Galway and Dublin the coal is anthracitic, while north of tliis line it 
is bituminous. The northern coalfields are the L. Carboniferous one 
at Ballycastle, the high outliers of Millstone Grit and Coal-Measures 
round Lough Allen, and the Dungannon and Coahsland field in 
county Tyrone. The last named is in part concealed by Triassic 
strata. The only important occurrences of coal in the south arc in 
eastern Tipperary, near Killenaule, and in the Leinster coalfield 
(counties Kilkenny and Carlow and Queen’s County), where there 
IS a high synclinal field, including Lower and Middle Coal-Measures, 
and resembling in structure the Forest of Dean area in England. 

The “ Hercynian ” earth -movements, which so profoundly 
affected north-west and north-central EOrope at the close of Carboni- 
ferous times, gave nse to a series of east and west folds in the Irish 
region. The Upper Carboniferous beds were thus lifted within easy 
reach of denuding forces, while the Old Rod Sandstone, and the under- 
lying " Caledonian " land-surface, were brought up from below in the 
cores of domes and anticlines. In the south, even the Carboniferous 
Limestone has been so far removed that it is found only in the floors 
of the synclinals. The effect of the structure of these folds on the 
courses of rivers in the south of Ireland is discussed in the paragraphs 
dealing with the geology of county Cork. The present central 
plain itself may be regarded as a vast shallow synclinal, including a 
multitude of smaller folds. The earth-wrinkles of this epoch were 
turned into a north-ea.sterly direction by the pre-existing l.einster 
Chain, and the trend of the anticlinal from Limerick to the Slieve 
Bloom Mountains, and that of the synclinal of Millstone Grit and Coal- 
Measures from Cashel through the Leinster coalfield, bear witness 
to the re.sistance of this granite mass. The Triassic beds rest on the 
various Carboniferous series m turn, indicating, as in England, the 
amount of denudation that followed on the uplift of the Hercynian 
land. Little encouragement can therefore be given in Ireland to the 
popular belief in vast hidden coalfields. 

The Permian sea has left traces at Holywood on Belfast Lough and 
near Stewartstown in county Tyrone. Certain conglomeratic beds 
on which Armagh is built are also believed to be of Permian age. 
The Triassic sandstones and marls, with marine Khaetic beds above, 
are preserved mainly round the basaltic plateaus of the north-east, 
and extend for some distance into county Down. An elongated 
outlier south of Carrickmacross indicates their former pre.sence over 
a much wider area. Rock-salt occurs in these beds north of Cairick- 
fergus. 

The Jurassic system is represented in Ireland by the Lower Lias 
alone, and it is probable that no marine beds higher than the Upper 
Lias were deposited during this period. From Permian times on- 
ward, in fact, the Irish area lay on the western margin of the seas 
that played so large a part in determining the geology of Europe. 
The Lower Lias appears at intervals under the scarp of the basamc 
plateaus, and contributes, as in Dorsetshire and Devonshire, to the 
formation of landslips along the coast. The alteration of the fossil- 
iferous Lias by dolerite at Portrush into a flinty rock tliat looked 
like basalt served at one time as a prop for the " Neptunist " theory 
of the origin of igneous rocks. Denudation, consequent on the 
renewed uplift of the country, afiected the Jurassic beds until the 
middle of Cretaceous times. The sea then, returned, in the north-east 
at any rate, and the first Cretaceous deposits indicate the nearness of 
a shore-line. Dark " green-.sands,” very rich in glauconite, are 
followed by yellow sandstones with some flint. These two stages 
represent the Upper Greensand, or the sandy type of the English 
Gault. Further sands represent the Cenomanian. The Turonian 
is also sandy, but in most areas was not deposited, or has been denuded 
away during a local uplift that preceded Senonian times. The 
Senonian limestone itself, which rests in the extreme north on Trias 
or even on the schists, is often conglomeratic and glauconitic at the 
base, the pebbles being worn from the old metamorphic seriw. 
The term " Hibernian Greensand " was used by Tate for all the beds 
below the Senonian ; the quarrymen know the conglomem^ 
Senonian as “ Mulatto-stone. “ The Senonian chalk, or White 
Limestone,*' is hard, with numerous bands of flint, and suffered from 
denudation in early Eocene times. Probably its original thickness 
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was not more than 150 it., while now only from 40 to roo ft. 
remain. This chalk appears to tinderlie nearly the whole basaltk 
plateaus, appearing as a fringe round them, and also in an mlier at 
Tcnxplepatrick. The western limit was probably found in the edge 
of the old continental land in Donegal. Chalk flints occur fr^uentiy 
in the surface-deposits of the south of Ireland, associated with rocks 
brougiit from the north during the glacial epoch, and probably also of 
northern ongin. It is just possible, however, that here and there the 
(Cretaceous sea that spread over Devonshire may have penetrated 
the Irish area. 

After the Irish chalk had been worn into rolling downs, on which 
flint-gravels gathered, the great epoch of volcanic activity opened, 
which was destined to change the character of the whole nortn-west 
European area. The cntical time had arrived when the sea was to 
be driven away eastward, wliile the immense ridges due to the 
" Alpine " movements were about to emerge as the liackbones of 
new continental lands. Fissure after Assure, running with remark- 
able constancy N.W. and S.E., broke through the region now occupied 
by the British Isles, and basalt was pressed up along these cracks, 
forming thousands of dikes, from t)ie coast of Down to the Dalradian 
ndges of Donegal. One of these on the north side of Lough Erne 
is 15 m. long. The more deeji-seated type of these rocks is seen in 
the olivine-gabbro mass of Carlingford Mountain ; but most of the 
Igneous region became covered with sheets of basaltic lava, which 
tilled up the hollows of tine downs, baked the gravels into a layer of 
red flints, and built up, pile upon pile, the great plateaus of the north. 
There was little explo.sive action, and few of the volcanic vents can 
now be traced. After a time, a quiet interval allowed of the forma- 
tion of lakes, in which red iron-ores were laid down. The plant- 
remains associated with these beds form the only clue to the post- 
Cretaceous period in which the volcanic epoch oj>ened, and they have 
been placed by Mr Starkie Gardner in recent years ab early ICocene. 
During this time of comparative rest, rhyolites were extruded locally 
in county Antrim ; and there i.s very strong evidence that the granite 
of the Mourne Mountams, and that which cuts the Carlingford gabbro, 
were added at the same time to the crust. The basalt again broke 
out, through dikes that cut even the Mourne granite, and some of the 
best-known columnar masses of lava overlie 
the red deposits of iix)n-ore and mark this 
second bas^tic epoch. The volcanic plateaus 
clearly at one time extended far we.st and 
south of their present limits, and tlic denu- 
dation of the lava-flows has allowed a large 
area of Mesozoic strata also to disappear. 

Volcanic activity may have extended into 
Miocene times ; but the only fos.siliferou.s 
rehes of Cainozoic pcriod.s later tlian the 
Eocene are the pale clays and silicified 
lignites on the south shore of Lough Neagh, 
and the shelly gravels of pre-glacial age in county Wexford. 
Both these deposits may be Pliocene. Probably before this period 
the movements of subsidence had set in which faulted the basalt 
plateaus, lowered them to form the basin of Lough Neagh, and 
broke up tlie continuity of tlie volcanic land of the North Atlantic 
area. As the Atlantic spread into the valleys on the west of Ireland, 
forming the well-known marine inlets, Europe grew, under the 
mflueuce of the " Alpine " movements, upon the east ; and Ireland 
was caught in, as it were, on the western edge of the new continent. 
It seems likely that it was sejmrated from the British region shortly 
before the glacial epoch, and that some of the ice which then abutted 
on the country travelled across .shallow seas. The glacial deposits 
profoundly modilied the surface of the country, whether they 
resulted from the melting of the ice-sheets of the time of maximum 
glaciation, or from the movements of local glaciers. Bouldcr-clays 
and sands, and gravels rearranged by water, occur throughout the 
lowlands: while tlie eskers or "green hills," characteristic grass- 
covered ridges of gravel, rise from tlie groat plain, or run athwart 
valleys and over hill-sides, marking the courses of sub-glacial 
streams. When the superficial deposits are removed, the underlying 
rucks are found to be scored and .smoothed by ice- action, and whole 
mountain-sides in the .south and west have ^en similarly moulded 
during the Glacial epoch. In numerous cases, lakelets have gathered 
under rocky cirques behind the terminal morainesof the last surviving 
glaciers. 

There is no doubt that at tliis epoch various movements of eleva- 
tion and subsidence affected the nortli-west of Europe, and modern 
Ireland may have had extensions into warmer regions on the west 
and south, while the area now loft to us wa.s almost buried under ice. 
In post-Glacial times, a subsidence admitted the sea into the Lagan 
valley and across the eastern shore in several places ; but elevation, 
in the days of early human occupation, brought these last marine 
deposits to light, and raised the beaches and .shore- terraces some 
10 to 20 ft. ^ong the coast. At Larne, Greenore and in the nock 
between Howth and Dublin, these raised beaches remain conspicuous. 
To sum up, then, while the main structural features of Ireland were 
impressed upon Iwr before the opemng of the Mesozoic era, her 
present outline and superficial contours date from an epoch of 
climatic and geographical change which falls within the human 
period. 

See maps and explanatory memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
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Iretat^ (Dublin) ; G. Wilkinson, PretcHcal Gwlogy and Ancient 
Architecture of Ireland (London, 1845) ; R. Kane, Industrial Resources 
of Ireland (2nd ed., Dublin, 1843) ; G. H. Kinahan, Manual of the 
Geohgy of Ireland (London, 18^) ; E. HuH, Physical Geology and 
Geography of Ireland {2nd ed., London, i8gi) ; G. H. Kinahan, 
Economte Geology of Ireland (Dublin, i88g) ; A. McHenry and W. W. 
Watts, Guide to the Coileciion of Rocks and Fossils, Geol. Survey of 
Ireland {2nd ed., Dublin, r8g8). (G. A. J. C.) 

Economics and Administration 

Population . — Various computations are in existence of the 
population of Ireland prior to 182 r, in which year the first govern- 
ment census was taken. According to Sir William Petty the 
number of inhabitants in 1672 was 1,320,000. About a century 
later the tax-collectors estimated the population at a little over 
2,500,000, and in 1791 the same officials calculated that the 
number had risen to over 4,200,000. The census commissioners 
returned the population in 1821 as 6,801,827, in 1831 as 7,767,401, 
and in 1841 as 8,196,597. It is undoubted that a great increase 
of population set in towards the close of the i8th century and 
continued during the first 40 years or so of the 19th. This 
increase was due to a variety of causes — the improvement in the 
political condition of the country, the creation of leaseholds 
after the abolition of the 40s. franchise, the productiveness and 
easy cultivation of the potato, the high prices during the war 
w’ith France, and probably not least to the natural prolificnes.s of 
the Irish people. But the census returns of 1851 showed a 
remarkable alteration— a decrease during the previous decade 
of over 1,500,000 — and since that date, as the following table 
shows, the continuous decrease in the number of its inhabitants 
has been the striking feature in the vital statistics of Ireland. 


The cause of the continuous though varying decrease which 
the.se figures reveal has been emigration. This movement of 
population took its first great impulse from the famine of 1846 
and has continued ever since. When that disaster fell upon the 
country it found a teeming population fiercely competing for a 
very narrow margin of subsistence ; and so widespread and 
devastating were its effects that between 1847 and 1852 over 
1,200,000 of the lri.sh people emigrated to other lands. More 
than 1,000,000 of these went to the United States of America, 
and to that country the main stream has ever since been directed. 
Between 1851 and 1905 4,028,589 emigrants left Ireland — 
2,092,154 males and 1,936,435 females, the proportion of females 
to males being extraordinarily high as compared with the 
emigration statistics of other countries. Between these years the 
numbers fluctuated widely — 1852 showing the highest total, 
190,322 souls, and 1905 the lowest, 30,676 souls. Since 1892, 
however, the emigrants in any one year have never exceeded 
50,000, probably because the process of exhaustion has been so 
long in operation. As Ireland is mainly an agricultural country 
the loss of population has been most marked in the rural districts. 
The urban population, indeed, has for some years shown a 
tendency to increase. Thus in 1841 the rural population was 
returned as 7,052,923 and the urban as 1,143,674, while the 
corresponding figures in 1901 were respectively 3,073,846 and 
1,384,929. This is further borne out by the percentages 
given in the above table, from which it will be seen that 
the greatest proportional decrease of population has occurred 
in the two provinces of Munster and Connaught, which may 
be regarded as almost purely agricultural. That the United 
States remained the great centre of attraction for Irish emi- 
grants is proved by the returns for 1905, which show that 
nearly 80 % of the whole number for the year sailed for 
that country. Ireland does little to swell the rising tide of 


Dccfcase per cent, of Population iS^i-n^ojt 



1841-1851. 

1851-1801. 

1861-1871. 

1871-1881. 

1881-1891. 

1891- 1901 

Lem-^ter 

IS *25 

12*80 

8*11 

4*49 

0*8 

8 5 

Mun.ster 

22-47 

1 H -.53 

7*93 

4 * 9 « 

11*8 

8-4 

Ulster . . 

15*69 

4*85 

4*23 

5*11 

7*07 1 

2 4 

Connaught 

28-81 

9*59 

7*33 j 

3*43 

12*4 ! 

9 7 

Ireland 

I 9 'H 5 

1 1 *50 


4*69 

1 9'«8 

5 '^ 
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emi^ation that now flows from England and Scotland to 
British North America. 

Turning now to the census figures of 1901, we find that the 
population had diminished as compared with 1891 by 245,975. 
During the decade only three counties, Dublin, Down and 
Antrim, showed any increase, the increase being due to the 
growth of certain urban areas. Of the total population of 
4,458,775, 2,200,040 were males and 2,258,735 were females. 
The inhabitants of the rural districts (3,073,846) decreased 
during the decade by over 380,000 ; that of the urban districts, 
of all towns of not less than 2000 inhabitants (1,384,929) 
increased by over 140,000, This increase was mainly due to 
the growth of a few of the larger towns, notably of Belfast, the 
chief industrial centre of Ireland. Between 1891 and 1901 
Belfast increased from 273,079 to 349;*^° i Dublin from 268,587 
to 289,108 ; and Londonderry, another industrial centre in 
Ulster, from 33,200 to 39,873. On the other hand, towns like 
Cork (75,978), Waterford (26,743) and Limerick (38,085), 
remained ^mosl stationary during tlie ten years, but tlie urban 
districts of Pembroke and of Rathmines and Rathgar, which 
are practically suburbs of Dublin, showed considerable 
increases. 

From the returns of occupation in 1901, it appears that the 
indefinite or non productive class accounted for about 55 of the 
entire population. The next largest class was the agricultural, 
which numbered a decrease ol about 40,000 as compared 

witli 1891. 'the indu.strial cla.ss Jell from (*50,410 to 639,413, but 
this represented a slight increase in the percentage of the population. 
'J“hc professional class was 131,035, the domestic 219,418, and the 
commercial had risen from 83,173 m 1891 to 97,889 in 1901. The 
lollowing table shows the number of births and deaths registered 
in Ireland during the five years 1901-1905. 


1 Birth.s 

Deaths. 

TOOT 

TOo, 97 () 

79, ”9 

1902 

101,863 

77,675 

1903 

lot .831 

77,. 158 

I90.J 

103,81 T 

79.513 

i T905 1 

102,8^2 

75. ^^71 


Tlie number of illegitimate births is alway.s very small in proportion 
to the legitimate. In 1905 illegitimate births numbered 2710 or 2*0 ot 
the whole, a percentage which has been very constant for a number 
of years. 

Railufay.s'.—The first act of parliament authorizing a railway 
in Ireland wa^ passed in 1831. 'I’hc railway was to run from 
Dublin to Kingstown, a distance of about 6 m., and was opened 
in 1834. In 1836 the Ulster railway to connect Belfast and 
Armagh, and the Dublin and Drogheda railway uniting these 
two towns were sanctioned. In the same year commissioners 
were nominated by the crown to inquire, (in/er alia) as to a 
general system for railways in Ireland, and as to the best mode 
of directing the development of the means of intercourse to the 
channels whereby the greatest advantage might be obtained by 
the smallest outlay. The commissioners presented a very 
valuable report in 1838, but its specific recommendations were 
never adopted by the government, though they ultimiitely 
proved of service to the directors of private enterprises. Railway 
development in Ireland progressed at first very slowly and by 
1845 railway were open. During the next 

ten years, however, there was a considerable advance, and in 
1H55 the Irish railways extended to almost 1000 m. The total 
authorized capital of all Irish railways, exclusive of light railways, 
at the end of 1905 was £42,881,201, and the paid-up capital, 
including loans and debenture stock, amounted to £37,238,888. 
The total gross receipts from all sources of traffic in 1905 were 
£4,043,368, of which £2,104,108 was derived from passenger 
traffic and £1,798,520 from goods traffic. The total number of 
passengers carried (exclusive of season and periodical ticket- 
holders) was 27,950,150. Under the various acts passed to 
facilitate the construction of light railways in backward districts 
some 15 lines have been built, principally in the western part 
of the island from Donegal to Kerry. These railways arc worked 
by existing companies. 


Tbe following table shows the principal Irish railways, their 
mileage and the districts which they serve. 


1 Name of liailway. 

Mileage. 

Districts Served. 

Great Southern &• 

1083 

The .southern half of Lein- 

Western 

1 

ster, the whole of Munster, 
and part of ConnaughL 
the princmal towns served 
being Dublin, Cork, 
Waterford, Limerick and 
Sligo. 



Midland Great Western 

538 

Tlie central districts of Ire- 
land and a great part of 
Connaught, the principal 
towns served being Dublin, 
Athlone, Galway and 





Sligo. 

Great Northern . 

533 

The northern half of Leinster 


and a great part of Ulster, 



the prmcipal towns served 
being Dublin, Belfast, 



i Londonderry, Dundalk, 
Drogheda, Armagh and 



Lisburn. 

Northern Counties^ (now 

249 

i 

The counties of Antrim, 

; owned by the M idiaud 

Railway of England) 

Tyrone and Londonderry. 


Dublin & South 

j 161 

The counties of Dublin. 
Wicklow, Wexford and 

Eastern 

1 



Waterford. 

Donegal 

106 

The counties of Tyrone and 



Donegal. 

' Londonderry & Lough 

99 

The counties of Londonderry 

1 Swilly 


and Donegal. 

Cork, Bandon & .South 

95 

The counties of Cork and 

1 Coast 

Kerry. 

Belfast & County 

76 

The county of Down. 

1 Down 

1 



^ Formerly Belfast and Northern Counties 
- Formerly Dublin, Wicklow and Wexford, 


There is no lack of cross-channel services between Ireland and 
Groat Britain Belfast is connected by daily sailings with Glasgow, 
Ardrossan, Liverpool, FlectwOOd, Barrow and Heysham Harbour, 
Dublin with Holyhead and Liverpool, Greenore (Co. Down) with 
Holyhead, Larne (Co Antrim) with Stranraer, Rosslare (Co. Wexford) 
with Fishguard and Iuiig.stown (Co. Dublin) with Holj^ead. 

Navigable Waterways. -Ireland Is intersected by a network of 
canals and waterways, which if efficiently managed and developed 
would prove ol immense service to the country by affording a cheap 
means for the carriage of goods, especially agricultural produce. 
Two canals — the Grand and the Royal — connect Dublin with the 
Shannon ; the former leading from the south of Dublin to Shannon 
Harbour and thence on the other side of that river to Ballinasloe^ 
with numerous branches ; tlie latter from the north side of Dublin 
to Cloondera on the Shannon, with a branch to Longford. The 
Barrow Navigation Connects a branch of the Grand canal with the 
tidal part of the river Barrow. In Ulster the Bann navigation 
connects Coleraine, by means of Lough Neagh, with tlie Lagan 
navigation which serves Belfast; and the Uhitcr canal connects 
Lough Neagh with Lough Erne. The river Shannon is navigable for 
a distance of 1.13 m. in a direct course and oecuines almost a central 
position between the cast and west coasts. 

Agriculture , — Ireland possesses as a whole a soil which is 
naturally fertile and easily cultivated. Strong heavy clay soils, 
sandy and gravelly soils, are almost entirely absent; and the 
mixture of soils arising from the various stratifications and from 
the detritus carried down to the plains has created many districts 
of remarkable richness. The “ Golden Vein ” in Munster, which 
stretches from Cashel in Tipperary to near Limerick, probably 
forms the most fertile part of the country. The banks of the 
rivers Shannon, Suir, Nore, Barrow and Bann arc lined with long 
stretches of flat lands capable of producing fine crops. In the 
districts of the Old and New Red Sandstone, which include the 
greater part of Cork and portions of Kerry, Waterford, Tyrone, 
Fermanagh, Monaghan, Mayo and Tipperary, the soil in the 
hollows is generally remarkably fertile. Even in the mountainous 
districts which are unsuitable for tillage there is often sufficient 
soil to yield, with the aid of the moist atmosphere, abundant 
pasturage of good quality. The excessive moisture in wet 
seasons is however hostile to cereal crops, especially in the 
southern and western districts, though improved drainage has 
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done something to mitigate this evil, and might do a great deal 1 ijace about i8oi in the acreage under potatoes. This is protebly 

I due to two causes — the emigration of the poorer classes who subsisted 


on that form of food, and tlie gradual introduction of a more varied 
dietary. The total area under potatoes in 1905 was (>16,755 acres as 
compared with 1,133,504 acres in 1861. Since about 1885 the 
acreage under turnips has remained fairly stationary in the neigh- 


rising 

from 1,138,946 acres in 1847 to 2,29^,506 in 1905. It would thus 
appear that a large proportion of tlie laud which has ceased to liear 
cereal or green crops is now laid down in meadow and clover. The 
balance has become pasturage, and the total area under grass in 
Ireland has so largely increased that it now embraces more than 
one- half of the entire country. This increase of the pastoral lands, 
with the corresponding decrease of the cropped lands, has been the 
marked feature of Irish agricultural returns since 1847. It is attribut- 
able to three clnef reasons, the dearth of labour owing to emigration, 
the greater fall in prices of produce as compared with live stock, and 
the natural richness of the Irish pastures. The following table shows 
the growth of pasturage and the shrinkage of the crop areas since 
i860. 


^ 

Ycdr. 

Total Area. 

Cultivated ! Crop.s (other 
Area (Crops 1 than Meadow’ 
andCrrass). and Clover). 

Meadow’ 

and 

Clover 

Grass, 

i8()0 

1880 
1900 
T905 1 

20,284,893 

20,327,764 

20 , 333,344 

2 o, 3 S <),725 

15,453,773 1 4,375,621 

T5,V<o,iy2 1 3,171.259 1 

15,222,104 1 2,4933>T7 I 

15,232.099 1 2,410,81^ 

i, 594 .. 51 « 

1,909,825 

I 2 ,i(> 5 , 7 i 5 

1 2,224,165 

0,483,6^4 

10,259,108 

io, 5 (. 3,372 

10,597,721 


One more table may be given showing the proportional areas 
under the various kinds of crops, grass, woods and plantations, 
fallow, bog, waste, &c,, over a series of years. 


Irish political history has largely affected the condition of 
agriculture. Confiscations and settlements, prohibitive laws 

(such as those which ruined the woollen industry), penal enact- , , , , . , , 

ihf* Tinmnn rntholirs absenteeism the creation ' hourhood of 300,000 acres, while the cultivation of mangel-wurzel 

ments against the Roman lathoiics, aosenteeism, me creation , considerably increased. Outside the recognized cereal and 

for political purposes of 40.S. freeholders, and other lactors have i gi-^en cr^s, two others may be considered, flax and meadow and 
combined to form a story which makes painful reading from clover. The cultivation of the former is practically confined to 
whatever point of view, social or political, it be regarded. Ulster and as comi>aied with 20 or 30 years ago has fallen off by 
Happily, hLever, at the begin, ung of the aoth century Irish j 

agriculture presented two new features which can be described | Department of Agriculture has made efforts to improve and 

without necessarily arousing any party CjUe.stion — the work of I foster its cultivation, but without any marked results as regards 
the Department of Agriculture and the spread of the principle | increasing the area .sown. During the period under review the area 
of co-operation. Another outstanding feature has been the effect j “"dcr meadow and clover bas iuerea.sed by more than 50 ns.ne 
of the l-and I’urchase Acts in transferring the ownership of the 
land from the landlords to the tenants. J^efore dealing with 
these three features, some general statistics may be given 
bearing upon the condition of Irish agriculture. 

Number of Holdings. — Before 1S4O the number of small holdings 
was inordinately large. In 1841 , lor example, there were no less than 
310,430 of between i and 5 acres in extent, and 252,799 of l^etween 
5 and 15 acres. "I'liis condition o( affairs was due mainly to two 
cause.s— to the 40s. franchise which j)revailed between 1793 and 
1829, and after that date to the fierce cum]->etition for land by a 
raj)idly increasing population which liad no other source of livelihood 
than agrif'ulture. But the potato famine nnd llie rejieal 
of the Corn Laws, occurring almost simultaneously, 
caused an immediate anti startling diminution in the 
number of smaller Jiolding.s. In 1851 the number 
Ixdween 1 and 5 acres in extent had fallen to 88,033 
and the number between 5 and 15 acres had fallen 
to 191,854. Simultaneously the number between 15 
and 30 acres had increased from 79, 34^ to 141,311, 
and the number above 30 acres from 48,025 to I49,^'y(’ 

Since 1851 these tendencies have not been so 
marked. Thus in 1905 the number of holdings be- 
tween I and 5 acres was 62,1 2 (), the number between 5 and 15 
acres 154,560, the number between 15 and 30 acres 134, 37^ and 
the number above 30 acres 164,747. Generally speaking, however, 
it will be seen from the figures that since the 
middle of the 19th century holdings between 
1 and 30 acres have decreased and holdings 
over 30 acres have increased. Of the total 
holdings under 30 acres considerably more 
than one-tliird are in Ulster, and of the hold- 
ings over 30 acres more than one-third are in 
Munster. The number of holdings of over 500 
acres is only i52(>,of which 475 are in Connaught. 

A considerable proportion, however, of these 
larger holdings, esjiecially in Connaught, consist of more or less 
waste land, which at the best can onlv be used for raising a few 
sheep. 

Tillage and Pasturage. — The fact that probably about 1,000,000 
acres formerly under potatoes went out of cultivation owing to the 
potato disease in 1847 makes a comparison between the figures for 
cropsm tliat year witli present figures somewhat fallacious. Starting, 
however, with that year as the most important in Irish economic 
history in modern times, we find that between 1847 and 1905 the 
total area under crops -^cereals, green crops, flax, meadow and clover 
— decreased by 582,348 acres. Up to 1861, as the area formerly 
under potatoes came back gradually into cultivation, the acreage 
under crojis increased; but since that year, when the total crop area 
was 5,890,536 acres, there has been a steady and gradual decline, 
the area in 1905 having fallen to 4,656,227 acres An analysis of the 
returns show’s that the decline has been most m.arked in tlie acreage 
under cereal crops, especially wheat. In 1847 the number of acres 
under w'heat was 743,871 and there has been a steady and practically 
continuous decrease ever since, the wheat acreage in 1905 being only 
37,8 ()o acres. In that year the wheat area, excluding le.ss than 5000 
acres in Connaught, w’as pretty equally divided betw'een the other 
three provinces. Oat.s has always been the staple cereal crop in 
Ireland, but since 1847 its cultivation has declined by over 50 %. 

In that year 2,200,870 acres were under oats and m 1905 only 
1 ,066,806 acres. Nearly one-half of the area under oats is to be found 
in Ulster ; Leinster and Munster are fairly equal ; and Connaught has 
something over 100,000 acres under this crop. The area under 
barley and rye has also declined during the period under review by 
about one-half — from 345,070 acres in 1847 to 164,800 in 1905. 

The growing of these crops is confined almost entirely to Leinster 
and Munster. Taking all the cereal crops together, their cultivation 
during the last 60 years has gradually declined (from 3,313,579 
acres in 1847 to 1,271,190 in 1905) by over 50 %. The area, however, 
under green crops — potatoes, turnips, mangel-wurzel, beet, cabbage, 

&c , shows dunng the same period a much less marked decline — omy 
.some 300,000 acres. There has been a very considerable decrease 
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Produce and Javc Stock — With the decrease of the area under 
cereal and green crops and the increase of pasturage there lias 
naturally l>een a serious fall 111 the amount of agricultural produce 
and a considerable rise in the number of live stock since the middle 
of the 19th century. Thus in 1851 the number of cattle was returned 
as 2, 9(^7,461 and 111 1905 as 4, (>45, 21 5, the increase during the inter 
veiling period having been jiretty gradual and general. Sheep in 
1851 nunilxTcd 2,122,128 and in 1905 3,749,332, but the increase 
in this case has not been so continuous, sever^ of the intervening 
years .showing a con.sidcrably higher total than 1905, and for a good 
many years past the number of sheep has tended to decline. I'lie 
number of pigs has also varied considerably from year to year, 
1905 showing an increase of about 150,000 as compared w ith 1851. 

The Department af Agri culture. -~^y an act of 1899 a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other indu.stries and technical instruction 
was established in Ireland. To this department were transferred 
numerous powers and duties previously exercised by other 
authorities, including the Department of Science and Art. To 
assist the department the act also provided for the establishment 
of a council of agriculture, an agricultural board and a board 
of technical instruction, specifying the constitution of each 
of the three bodies. Certain moneys (exceeding £180,000 per 
annum) were placed by the act at the disposal of the department, 
provisions were made for their application, and it was enacted 
that local authorities might contribute funds. The powers 
and duties of the department are very wide, but under the present 
section its chief importance lies in its administrative work with 
regard to ^riculture. In the annual reports of the department 
this work is usually treated under three heads : (i) agricultural 
instruction, (2) improvement of live stock, and (3) special 
investigations. 
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I. The ultimate aim of the department's policy in the matter 
of a^icultural instruction is, as denned by itself, to place within the 
reach of a large number of young men and young women the means 
of obtaining in their own country a good technical knowledge of all 
subjects relating to agriculture, an object which prior to the estab- 
lishment of the department was for all practical purposes unattain- 
able. Before such a scheme could be put into operation two things 
had to be done. In tlie first place, the department had to train 
teachers of agricultural subjects ; and secondly, it had to demonstrate 
to farmers all over Ireland by a system of itinerant instruction some 
of the advantages of such technical instruction, in order to induce 
Ihem to make some sacrifice to obtain a suitable education for their 
sons and daughters. In order to accomplish the first of these two 
])reliminaries, the department established a Faculty of Agriculture 
at the Royal College of Science in Dublin, and offered a considerable 
number of scholarships the competition for which becomes in- 
creasingly keen. They also reorganized the Albert Agricultural 
College at Glasnevin for young men who have neither the time nor 
the means to attend the highly specialized courses at the Royal 
College of Science ; and the Munster Institute at Cork is now devoted 
solely to the instruction of girls in such subjects as butter- making, 
poultry “keeping, calf- rearing, cooking, laundry -work, sewing and 
gardening. In addition to these three permanent institutions, local 
scliools and classes have been established in different parts of the 
country where systematic instruction in technical agriculture is given 
to young men. In this and in other branches of its work the depart- 
ment is assisted by agricultural committees appointed by the county 
councils. The number of itinerant instructors is governed entirely 
by the available supply of qualified men. The services of every 
available student on completing his course at the Royal College of 
Science are secured by some county council committee. The work 
of the Itinerant instructors is very varied. They hold classes and 
carry out field demonstrations and exjieriments, the result.s of which 
are duly intblished in the department’s journal The department has 
also endeavoured to encourage the fruit-growing industry in Ireland 
by the establislimeiil of a horticultural school at Glasnevin, by efforts 
to secure uniformity in the j)acking and grading of fruit, by the 
establishment of experimental fruit - preserving factories, bv the 

planting ’ ’ ^ •' / 

lectures. 
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beyond all question one of the most hopeful features in Irish 
agriculture. 

Perhaps the chief success of the society was seen in the establish- 
ment of creameries, which at the end of 1905 numbered 275—123 in 
Ulster, 102 in Munster, 20 in Leinster and 30 in Connaught The 
members numbered oyer 42,000 and the trade turnover for the year 
was £1,245,000. Agricultural societies have been established for 
the purchase of seed, implements, &c., on co-operative lines and of 
these there are 150, with a membership of some 14,000. The society 
was also successful in establishing a large number of credit societies 
from which farmers can borrow at a low rate of interest. There are 
also societies for poultry - rearing, rural industries, bee-keeping, 
bacon-curing, &c., in connexion with the central organization. The 
sy.stem is rounded oft by a number of trade federations for the sale 
and purchase of various commodities. The Department of Agricul- 
ture encourages the work of the Organization society by an annual 
grant. 

Land Laws. The relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
have been a frequent subject of legislation (see History below), 
linder the act of 1881, down to the 31st of March 1906, the rents 
of 360,135 holdings, representing nearly 11,000,000 acres, had 
been fixed for the first statutory term of 15 years either by the 
land commissioners or by agreements between landlords and 
tenants, the aggregate reduction being over 20 % as compared 
with the old rents. The rents of 120,515 holdings, representing 
over 3,500,000 acres, had been further fixed for the second 
statutory term, the aggregate reduction being over iq % as 
compared with the first term rents. Although the acts of 1870 
and 1881 provided facilities for the purchase of holdings by the 
tenants, it wa.s only after the passing of the Ashbourne Act in 
1885 that the transfer of ownership to the occupying tenants 
began on an extended scale. Under this act between 


1885 

iiiiv iti-cvi UJ.I. - ViU^ ItH. lUilCtt, uy Hir i -902, when further proceedings were suspended, the number 
ting of orchards on a large scale m a few districts, and by pioneer of loans i.ssued w^as 2^,367 (s 22 i in Leinster ' in • 

ecturcs. As the result of all these efforts there has been an enormous 12 in Ulster and ->088 in ronniiiirrh+\ *■ ’ 

increase in the demand for fruit trees of all kinds. ^ J ? Connaught) and the amount was 

2. The marked tendency which has been visible Jor so many years Between August 1891 and April 1906, the number 

'I ' ‘ ’ ' of loans issued under the acts of 1891 and 1896 was 40,395 

, (783s in Leinster; 7512 in Munster; 14,955 i" Ulster, and 

, ....d, «v=?l"LrJ, “r”’ 

by the department on the advice ol experts, but the working of the I ^ of 1903 the process was greatly 

schemes is for the most part left to the various county council I extended, 
committees. The benefits arising from these schemes are being more 
and more realized by farmers, and the deprtment is able to | from the ist of NoTOmbVr'igoiTo'thV^^sroTMyi^cir^^ 
report an increase in the numbet of pure brea cattle and horses in ; estates for which uurchase avrHPmftnic wmfm 


in Ireland for pasturage to increase at the expense of tillage’ makes 
the improvement of live-stock a matter of vital importance to all 
(oncerned in agriculture. ^ — 1--.. . . 


The following tables give summarized particulars, for the period 
oni the 1st ot November 1903 to the 31st of March iqo6, of (i) 
estates for which purchase agreements were lodged in cases of sale 
direct from landlords to tenants ; {2) estates for the purchase of 
which the I^nd Commission entered into agreements under sects. 

and 8 of the act ; (3) estates in which the offers of the Land Com- 
mission to purchase under sect. 7 were accepted by the land judge! 
and (4) estates for the purcha.se of which, under section.s 72 and 79' 
originating requests were transmitted by the Congested District.^ 
Board to the Land Commission ■ — 


pure nrecl cattle and horses in 

Ireland. 

3. I he special investigations carried out by the department 
naturally vary from year to year, but one of the duties of each 
instructor in agriculture is to conduct a number of field experiments, 
mainly on the influence of manures and seeds in the yield of crops. 

The rpults of these experiments are issued in the form of leaflets 
and distributed widely among farmers One of the most interesting 
exjjcriments, which may have far- 
reaching economic effects, has been 
111 the cultivation of tobacco. So 
tar it has been proved (1) that 
the tobacco plant can be grown 
successfully m Ireland, and {2) 
that the croj) when blended with 
American leaf can be manufac- 
tured into a mixture .suitable for 
smoking. But whether Iri.sli to- 
bacco can be made a profitable 
crop depends upon a good many 
other considerations. 

Agricultural Co-operation . — In 
1894 the efforts of a number of 
Irishmen drawn from all political 
parties were successfully directed 
towards the formation of the 
Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society, which has for its object 
the organizing of groups of 
farmers on co-operative prin- 
ciples and the provision of in- 
struction in proper technical 

methods. The society had at 1 t- . , , . , 

first many, difficulties to con- Usttaated number ol purchasers on resale. 

front, but after the first two or three years of its existence 
its progress became more rapid, and co-operation became 
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29 
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£35,275.831 

£J 25 , 34 h 









No of 
Estates. 

No. of 
Purchasers 

Purchase Money. 

Classification. 

Price. 

Amount of 
Advances 
made. 

Amount of 1 
Cash Payments, j 

Direct Sales . 

Sections 6 and 8 
Section 7 ... 

Sections 72 and 79 . 

92.5 

40 

29 

12 

1^5732 

3.047 

1.174 

7'>3 

£8,317,06^ 

1.048,459 

383.388 

199,581 

£8,226,736 

1,047,007 

381,722 

199,581 

£90,327 , 

1,452 

1 ,666 ! 

Total .... 

1006 

21,716 1 

£9,948,491 

£9,855,046 

£93,445 


It will be seen from these two tables that though the amount of 
advances applied for during the period dealt with amounted to over 
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35,000,000 the actual advances made were less than /lo, 000, 000. 
t will be seen further that the act operated almost entirely by means 
of direct sales by landlords to tenants. Of the total amount 
advanced up to March 31, 1900, almost one-half was in respect ot 
estate.s in the province of Leinster, the balance being divided pretty 
equally between estates in the otiier three provinces. 

Fisheries —The deep-sea and coast fisheries of Ireland form 
a valuable national assets which still admits ot much develop- 
ment and improvement despite the fact that a considerable 
number of acts of parliament have been passed to promote and 
foster the fishing industry. In 1882 the Conomissioners of Public 
Works were given further powers to lend money to fishermen 
on the recommendation of the inspectors of fisheries ; and under 
an act of 1883 (he l^md Commission was authorized to pay 
from time to time such sums, not exceeding in all £250,000, as 
lilt* Commissioners of J’ublic Works might require, for the 
creation of a Sea Fishery Fund, such fund to be expended — a 
sum of about £240,000 has been expended — on the construction 
and improvement of piers and harbours. Specific acts have 
also been passed for the establishment and development of 
oyster, pollan and mussel fisheries. Under the Land Purchase 
Act 1891, a portion of the Sea Fi.sheries I' und was reserved for 
administration by the inspectors of fisheries in non-congested 
districts. Under this head over £36,000 had been advanced on 
loan up to Dec'crnber 31, 1905, the greater portion of which had 
been repaid. In igoo the powers and duties of the inspectors of 
fisheries were vested in the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical JnstriK'tion. Under the Marine Works Act 1902, 
which was intended to benefit and develop industries where the 
people were suffering from congestion, about £34,000 was 
expended upon the const ruction and improvement of fishery 
harbours in such districts. 

For administiative purposes Ireland is divided into 31 deep-.sca 
and coast fisheries and during 1905, 6190 vessels were engaged m 
these drstricts, giving employment to a total of 24,288 hands Kx- 
eluding salmon, iieuriy one million hundredweights of fish were 
taken, and including shell-fish the total money received by the 
fishermen exceeded £414,000 In the same year 13, hands w'crc 
engaged in the 25 salmon fishing districts into which the country is 
divided In addition to the organized industry which exists in these 
.salmon districts, there is a good deal of ordinary rod and line fishing 
ill the higher reaches of the larger rivers and good trout fishing is 
obtainable in many districts. 

Afinin^.— The mineral produce of Ireland is very limited, 
and its mines and quarries in 1905 gave employment to only 
about 6000 persons. Coalfields are found in all the provinces, 
but in 1905 tlie total output was less than 100,000 tons and its 
value at the mine.s was given as £43,000. Iron ore is worked in 
Co. Antrim, over 113,000 tons having been produced in J905. 
Alum clay or bauxite, from which aluminium is manufactured, 
is found in the same county. Clays of various kinds, mainly fire 
and brick clay, are obtained in several places and there arc 
quarries of marble (notably in Connemara), slate, granite, 
limestone and sandstone, the output of which is considerable. 
Silver is obtained in .small quantities from lead ore in Co. Donegal, 
and hope.s have been entertained of the re-discovery of gold in 
Co. Wicklow, where regular workings wore established about 
1796 but were destroyed during the Rebellion. 

Woollen Manufacture . — At an early period the woollen manu- 
factures of Ireland had won a high reputation and were exported 
in considerable quantities to foreign countries. Bonifazio 
Uberti (d. r. 1367) refers in a posthumous poem called Dt/a 
mmidi to the " noble serge ” which Ireland sent to Italy, and 
fine mantles of Irish frieze are mentioned in a list of goods 
exported from England to Pope Urban VI. In later times, the 
establishment of a colony from the German Palatinate at 
CarrickH>n-Suir in the reign of James I. served to stimulate the 
manufacture, but in the succeeding reign the lord-deputy 
Strafford adopted the policy of fostering the linen trade at the 
expense of the woollen in order to prevent the latter from 
competi^ with Engkah products. An act of the reign of Ciiarles 
11. prohibited the export of raw wool to foreign countries from 
Ireland as well as England, while at the same time Ireland was 
practicajly excluded by heavy duties from the English markets, 


and as the Navigation Act of 1663 did not apply to her the 
colonial market was also closed against Irish exports. The 
foreign market, however, was still open, and after the prohibition 
of the export of Irish cattle to England the Irish farmers turned 
their attention to the breeding of sheep, with such good effect 
that the woollen, manufacture increased with great rapidity. 
Moreover the improved quality of the wool showed itself in the 
improvement of the finished article, to the great alarm of the 
English manufacturer. So much trade jealousy was aroused 
that both Houses of Parliament petitioned William IIL to 
interfere. In acxxirdance with his wishes the Irish parliament 
in 1698 plained heavy additional duties on all woollen clotliing 
(except friezes) exported from Ireland, and in 1699 the English 
Parliament passed an act prohibiting the export from Ireland 
of all woollen goods to any country except England, to any port 
of England except six, and from any town in Ireland except six. 
The cumulative effect of these acts was practically to annihilate 
the woollen manufacture in Ireland and to reduce whole districts 
and towns, in which thousands of persons were directly or 
indirectly supported by the industry, to the last verge of poverty. 
According to Newenham’s tables the annual average of new 
drapery exported from Ireland for the tliree years ending March 
1702 was only 20 pieces, while the export of woollen yarn, 
worsted yarn and wool, which to England was free, amounted 
tfi 349410 stones. In his essay on the Trade of Ireland, pub- 
lished in 1729, Arthur Dobbs estimated the medium exports ot 
wool, worsted and woollen yarn at 227,049 .stones, and he valued 
the export of manufactured woollen goods at only £2353. On 
the other hand, the imports steadily rose. Between 1779 and 
1782 the various acts which liad hampered the Irish woollen 
trade were either replied or modified, but after a brief period 
of deceptive prosperity followed by failure and distress, the 
expansion of the trade was limited to the partial supply of the 
home market. According to evidence laid before the Hou.se of 
Commons in 1822 one-third of the woollen cloth u.sed in Ireland 
was imported from England. A return presented to Parliament 
in 1837 stated that the number of woollen or worsted factories 
in Ireland was 46, employing 1321 hand.s. In 1879 the number 
of factories was 76 and the number of hands 2022. Since then 
the induslT)' has shown some tendency to increase, though the 
number of persons enr\ployed is still comparatively very small, 
some 3500 hands. 

Linen Manufacture . — Flax was cultivated at a very early 
period in Ireland and was both spun into thread and manu- 
factured into cloth. In the time of Henry VIII. the manufacture 
constituted one of the principal branches of Irish trade, but it 
did not prove a very serious rival to the woollen industry until 
the policy of England was directed to the discouragement of the 
latter. Strafford, lord-deputy in the reign of Charles I., did 
much to foster the linen industry. 11c invested a large sum of 
his own money in it, imported great quantities of fiax seed from 
Holland and induced skilled workmen from France and the 
Netherlands to settle in Ireland. A similar policy was pursued 
with even more energy by his successor in office, the duke of 
Ormonde, at whose instigation an Irish act was passed in 1665 
to encourage the growtli of flax and the manufacture of linen. 
He also established factories and brought over families from 
Brabant and France to work in them. The English parliament 
in their desire to encourage the linen industry at the expense 
of the woollen, followed Ormonde’s lead by passing an act inviting 
foreign workmen to settle in Ireland, and admitting al4 article.s 
made of flax or hemp into England free of duty. In 1710, in 
accordance with an arrangement made between the two king- 
doms, a board of trustees was appointed to whom a considerable 
sum was granted annually for the promotion of the linen manu- 
facture ; but the jealousy of English merchants interposed to 
check the industry whenever it threatened to assume proportions 
which might interfere witli their own trade, and by an act of 
(^orge II. a tax was imposed on Irish sail-cloth imported into 
England, which for the time practically ruined the hempen 
manufacture. Between 1700 and 1777 the hoard of trustees 
expenided nearly £850,000 on the proraotion of the linen trade, 
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and in addition parliamentary bounties were paid on a consider- 
able scale. In 1727 Arthur Dobbs estimated the value of the 
whole manufacture at £1,000^000. In 1830 the Linen Board 
ceased to exist, the trade having been for some time in a very 
depressed condition owing to the importation of mochine-ma^ 
yarns from Scotland and England. A year or two later, however, 
machinery was introduced on a large scale on the river Bann. 
The experiment proved highly successful, and from this period 
may be dated the rise of the limen trade of Ulster, the only great 
industrial manufacture of which Ireland can boast. Belfast 
is the centre and market of the trade, but mills and factories 
are to be found dotted all over the eastern counties of Ulster. 

In 1850 the number of spindles was 396,338 and of power looms 
58 ; in 1905 the corresponding figures were 826,528 and 34,498. 
In 1850 the number of persons employed in flax mills and factories 
was 21,121 ; in 1901 the number in flax, hemp and ]Ute textile 
factoaes was 64,802. 

Cotton Manufacture. — This was introduced into Ireland in 
1777 and under the protection of import duties and bounties 
increased so rapidly that in 1800 it gave employcnent to several 
thousand persons, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Belfast. The 
trade continued to grow for several years despite the removal 
of the duties ; and the value of cotton goods exported from 
Ireland to Great Britain rose from ^£708 in 1814 to £347,606 in 
1823. In 1822 the number of hand.s employed in the industry 
was stated to be over 17,000. The introduction of machinery, 
however, which led to the rise of the great cotton industry of 
I^ancashire, had very prejudicial effects, and by 1839 the number 
of persons employed had fallen to 4622. The trade has dwindled 
ever since and is now quite insignificant. 

Stlk Manufacture.— About the end of the 17th century French 
Huguenots settled in Dublin and started the manufacture of 
Irish poplin, a mixture of silk and wool. In 1823 between 3000 
and 40Q0 persons were employed. But with the abolition of the 
protective duties in 1826 a decline set in ; and though Irish 
poplin is still celebrated, the industry now gives employment to a 
mere handful of people in Dublin. 

DistiUtng and Brewing. — Whisky has been extensively distilled 
in Ireland for several centuries. An excise duty was first imposed 
in 1661, the rate charged being 4d. a gallon. The imposition of 
a duty gave rise to a large amount of illicit distillation, a practice 
which still prevails to some extent, though efficient police 
methods have largely reduced it. During recent years the amount 
of whisky produced has shown a tendency to decrease. In 
1900 the number of gallons charged with duty was 9,589,571, in 
1903 8,215,355, in 1906 7,337,928. There arc breweries 
in most of the larger Irish towns, and Dublin is celebrated for the 
porter produced by the firm of Arthur Guitiness & Son, the 
largest establishment of the kind in the world. The number of 
barrels of beer — the inclusive term used by the Inland Revenue 
Department — charged with duty in 1906 was 3,275,309, showing 
an increase of over 200,000 as compared with 1900. 


The following table shows the net annual amount of excise duties 
received in Ireland in a series of year.-^ : — 


Articles. 

1900 

1902. 

1904. 

1 906 

Beer . 

Licences . 
Spirits . 
Other sources 

£983,841 

209 , .577 
4,952,061 
502 

/l,2f>0,7TT 

213,092 

4 , 292 , 28 () 

£1,262,186 

213,964 

4,311,763 

508 

£1,227,528 

214,247 

3,952,309 

79R 

Total . 

£6,145,981 

£ 5 , 7 ^^. 5 

1 ;^. 5 , 788 , 42 I 

1 £ 5 , 395 . 0^^2 


Other Industries. — Shipbuilding is practically confined to 
Belfast, where the firm of Harland & Wolff, the builders of the 
great “ White Star ” liners, have one of the largest yards in the 
world, giving employment to several thousand hands. There are 
extensive engineering works in the same city which supply the 
machinery and other requirements of the linen industry. Paper 
is manufactured on a considerable scale in various places, and 
Balbriggan is celebrated for its hosiery. 

Commerce and Shipping. — From allusions in ancient writers 
it would appear that in early times Ireland had a considerable 
commercial intercourse with various parts of Europe. When the 
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merchants of Dublin fled from their city at the time of the Anglo- 
Norman invasion it was given by Henry IL to merchants from 
Bristol, to whom free trade with other portions of the kingdom 
was granted as well as other advantages. In the Staple Act of 
Edward III., Dublin, Waterford, Cork and Drogheda are men- 
tioned as among the towns where staple goods could be purchased 
by foreign merchants. During the 15th century the trade of 
these and other towns increased rapidly. With the 17th century 
began the restrictions on Irish trade. In 1637 duties were im- 
posed on the chief commodities to foreign nations not in league 
with England. Ireland was left out of the Navigation Act of 
1663 and in the same year was proliibited from exporting cattle 
to England in any month previous to July. Sir William Petty 
estimated the value of Irish exports in 1672 at £500,000 per 
annum, and owing principally to the prosperity of the woollen 
industry these had risen in value in 1698 to £996,000, the imports 
m the same year amounting to £576,000. A rapid fail in exports 
followed upon the prohibition of the export of woollen manu- 
factures to foreign countries, but in about 20 years’ time a 
recoyei7 look place, due in part to the increase of the linen trade. 
Statistics of exports and imports were compiled for various years 
by writers like Newenham, Arthur Young and CiJsar Moreau, 
but these arc vitiated by being given in Irish currency which was 
altered from time to time, and by the fact that the method of 
rating at the custom-house also varied. Taking the figures, 
however, for what they are worth, it appears that between 1701 
and 1710 the average annual exports from Ireland to all parts ol 
the world were valued at £553,000 (to Great Britain, £242,000) 
and the average annual imports at £513,000 (from Great Britain, 
£242,000). Between 1751 and 1760 the annual values had risen 
for exports to £2,002,000 (to Great Bntain, £1,068,000) and for 
imports to £1,594,000 (from Great Britain, £734,000). Between 
1794 and 1803 the figures had further risen to £4,310,000 (to 
Great Britain, £3,667,000) and £4,572,000 (from Great Britain 
£^)404f<^oo). It is clear, therefore, that during the 18th centur)^ 
the increase of commerce was considerable. 

In 1825 the shipping duties on the cross-Channel trade were 
abolished and since that date no official figures are available as 
to a large part of Irish trade with Great Britain. The export 
of cattle and other animals, however, is the most important part 
of this trade and details of this appear in the following table : — 


Year. 

(JdUlc. 

Sheep, 

Swine. 

Total. 

1891 

630,802 

893,175 

.505. 5«4 

1 2,029,561 

1900 

745,519 

1 8(>2,2(>^ 

715,202 

2,322,984 

1905 

749.I.31 

700, (»26 j 

363,973 

I i,«i 3 , 73 o 1 


The value ol the animals exported m 1905 wa.s estimated {at 
certain standard rates) at about 4,000,000. 

Since 1870 the Board ol Trade hus ceased to give returns of the 
foreign and colonial trade for each of the separate kingdoms of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. Returns are given, however, for 
Uie principal ports of each kingdom. Between 1886 and 1905 these 
imports at the Irish ports ro.se from £6,802,000 in value to £i 2,394,000 
and the exports from £825,000 to £1,887,000 

'Fhc following table shows the value of the total imports and 
exports of merchandise in the foreim and colonial trade at the 
ports of Dublin, Belfast and Limerick in each of the years 1901- 
1905 — 


Ports. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Dublin — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

2,666,000 

2,856,000 

3,138,000 

2,771,000 

2,664,000 1 

Exp)orts 

54,000 

63,000 

122,000 

79,000 

78,000 i 

Belfast — 






Imports 

6,626,000 

6 , 999,000 

7 , 773,000 

7,033,000 

6.671.000 

1.780.000 

Exports 

1,442,000 

1,344,000 

1,122,000 

1,332,000 

Cork — 






Imports 

1,062,000 

1,114,000 

1,193,000 

1,156,000 

1,010,000 

Exports 

i 5 ,ow 

17,000 

6,000 

8,000 

5,000 

Limerick — 






Imports 

826,000 

913,000 

855,000 

935,000 

854,000 

Exports 

2,000 

400 

3,000 

600 

3,000 


The Department of Agriculture published in 1906 a report on the 
imports and exports at Irish ports for the year 1904^ In this report, 
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the compiling of which presented great difficulties in the absence 
of official returns, are included (i) the direct trade between Irel^md 
and all countries outside of Great Britain, (2) the indirect trade of 
Ireland with those same countries via Great Britain, and (3) the 
local trade between Ireland and Great Britain. The value of im- 
ports in 1904 is put at ;^55, 148,206, and of exports at ^^46, 606, 432. 
But it is pointed out in the report that while the returns as regards 
farm produce, food stufis, and raw materials may be considered 
approximately complete, the information as to manufactured 
goods — especially of the more v^aluable grades — is rough and in- 
adequate. It was estimated that the aggregate value of the actual 
import and export trade in 1904 probably exceeded a total of 
1 03,000,000. Tlie following table gives some details : — 



Imports. 

P-xports. 

I. Farm Produce, Food and Drink 
Stuffs— 

(a) Live-stock, meal, bacon, fish 
and dairy produce . 

/3,o28,17o 

11,859,201 

1 

1 

/23, 445, 122 

{b) Crops, fruit, meal, flour, &c. . 

1,721,753 

(r) Spirits, porter, ale, Ac. 

9i9,i()i 

4,222,194 

{d) Tea, coffee, tobacco, spices, &c. 

4 , 23 «.-l 7 « 

1,121,267 

IT. Rtiw Materials — 

J (a) Coal 

2.663.523 1 

(/j) Wood 

1,880,095 1 

235.476 

(c) Mineral 

1,012,822 ; 

282,081 

(^/) Animal and vegetable products 

4,529,002 1 

3.0^7,398 

1 III. Goods, partly manufactured or 

of simple manufacture . 

7,gg6,T.|3 

2.576,993 

IV. Maniifaclureil good.s .... 

17.059,611 

9,934.145 


From the figures given in the report it would appear that there was 
in 1904 an excess of imports amounting to over ;^8,5oo,ooo. But 
owing to the imperfect state of existing information, it is impossible 
to say with any certaintv what is the real stale of the balance of 
visible trade between Ireland and other countries. 

Shipping returns also throw some light upon the commercial 
condition of Ireland. GId figures are not of much value, but it may 
be stated that Arthur Dobbs gives the number of ships engaged 
in the Irish trade in 1721 as 3334 with a tonnage of 158,414 Ac- 
cording to the statistics of C^sar Moreau the number of ships be- 
longing to Irish ports in 1788 was lotO with a tonnage of over 
0o,ooo, and in 1826 they had increased, according to the trade and 
navigation returns, to 1391 with a tonnage of over 90,000 In 
1905 the vessels registered at Irish ports numbered 934 with a 
tonnage of over 259,000. In the same year the ve.ssels entering and 
clearing in the colonial and foreign trade numbered 1199 with a 
tonnage of over 1,086,000, and the vessels entering and clearing in 
the trade between Great Britain and Ireland numbered 41/983 
with a tonnage of over 9,776,000 

Government^ drr*. — The executive government of Ireland is 
vested in a lord-lieutenant, assisted by a privy council and by a 
chief secretary, who is always a member of the House of Commons 
and generally of the cabinet. There are a large number of 
administrative departments and boards, some, like the Board 
of Trade, discharging the same duties as the similar department 
in England ; others, like the Congested Districts Board, dealing 
with matters of purely Irish concern. 

Parliamentary Representation , — The Redistribution of Scats 
Act 1885 entirely altered the parliamentary representation 
of Ireland. Twenty-two small boroughs were disfranchized. 
The towns of Galway, Limerick and Waterford lost one member 
each, while Dublin and Belfast were respectively divided into 
four divisions, each returning one member. A.s a re.sult of these 
changes 85 members now represent the counties, 16 the boroughs, 
and 2 Dublin University — a total of 103. The total number 
of electors (exclusive of Dublin University) in 1906 was 686,661 ; 
113^595 the boroughs and 573,066 for the counties. Ireland 
is represented in the House of Lords by 28 temporal peers 
elected for life from among the Irish peers. 

Local Government.-^lnfih local government was entirely re- 
modelled by the Local Government (Ireland) Act 1898, which con- 
ferred on Ireland the same system and measure of self-government 
enjoyed by Great Britain. The administrative and fiscal duties 
previously exercised by the grand jury in each county were 
transferred to a county council, new administrative counties 
being formed for the purposes of the act, in some ca.ses by the 
alteration of existing boundaries. To the county councils were 
also assigned the power of assessing and levying the poor rate 
in rural districts, the management of lunatic asylums, and the 
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I administration of certain acts such as the Explosives Act, the 
I Technical Education Act and the Diseases of Animals Act. 
Subordinate district councils, urban and rural, were also estab- 
lished as in England and Scotland to manage the various local 
areas within each county. The provisions made for the admini- 
stration of the Poor Law by the act under consideration are very 
complicated, but roughly it may be said that it was handed over 
to these new subordinate local bodies. Six towns — Dublin, 
Belfa.st, Cork, Limerick, Londonderry and Waterford — were 
constituted county boroughs governed by separate county 
councils ; and five boroughs—Kilkenny, Sligo, Clonmel, Drogheda 
and Wexford-retained their former corporations. The act 
provides facilities for the conversion into urban districts of (j) 
towns having town commissioners who are not sanitar}' 
authorities and (2) non-municipal towns with populations of 
over 1500 and entitled to petition for town commissioners. 

Juslice,--Thc Supreme Court of Judicature is constituted as 
follows : the court of appeal, which consists of the lord chancellor, 
the lord chief justice, and the master of the rolls and the chief 
baron of the exchequer as ex officio members, and two lords 
justices of appeal ; and the high court of justice which includes 
(1) the chancery division, composed of the lord chancellor, the 
ma.ster of the rolls and two justices, (2) the king’s bench divi.sion 
composed of the lord chief justice, the chief baron of the exchequer 
and tight ju.stices, and (3) the land commissions with two judicial 
commi.s.sioners. At the first vacancy the title and rank of chief 
baron of the exchequer will be abolished and the office reduced 
to a pui.sne judgeship. By the County Officers and Courts 
(Ireland) Act'iSy 7, it was provided that the chairmen of quarter 
sessions should be called “ county court judges and chairmen 
of quarter se.ssions" and that their number should be reduced 
to twenty-one, which was to include the recorders of Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Londonderry and Galway. At the same time 
the jurisdiction of the county courts was largely extended. 
There are 66 resident (stipendiary) magistrates, and four police 
magistrates in Dublin. 

Police . — The Royal Irish Constabulary were established 
in 1822 and consisted at first of 5000 men under an inspci'tor- 
gcncral for each of the four provinces. In 1836 the entire force 
was amalgamated under one inspector-general. The force at 
present consists of about 10,000 men of all ranks, and costs over 
£1,300,000 a year. Dublin has a separate metropolitan police 
force. 

Crime . — The following table shows the number of persons 
committed for trial, convicted and acquitted in Ireland in 
1886, i8qi, 1900 and 1905 : — 


Year. 

Committed 

1 Convicted. 

1 Acquitted. 

I88(> 

3,028 

1,619 

1286 

l8yl 

2,112 

G 255 

6(>9 

1900 

1 ,682 

1,087 

331 

1905 

2 , 0(>0 

1,3(7 

417 


Of the 13O7 convicted m 1905, 375 were charged with ofiences 
against the person, 205 with offences against property with violence, 
545 with oflences against property without violence, 52 with malici- 
ous injury to property, 44 with forgery and offencc.s against the 
currency, and 146 with other offences. In 1904, 81,775 cases of 
drunkenness were brought before Irish magistrates as compared 
with 227,403 m England and 43,580 in Scotland. 

Poor Law . — The following table gives the numbers in receipt 
of indoor and outdoor relief (exclusive of persons in institutions 
for the blind, deaf and dumb, and for idiots and imbeciles) in 
the years 1902-1905, together with the total expenditure for 
relief of the poor : — 


Year. 

Aggregate number relieved 
during the year 

Total Annual 
Exjienditure. 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total 

IQ02 

1903 

1904 
IQ05 

3(>3,483 

363.091 

390,047 

434.117 

105,501 
99,150 
98,607 
124, ^>97 

468,084 

452,241 

488,654 

558,814 

;^i,026,69i 

986,301 

1,033,168 

1.066,733 
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The average daily number in receipt of relief of all kinds (except 
outdoor relief) during the same years was as follows : 1902, 41,163 ; 
1903, 43,600; 1904, 43,721; 1905, 43,9ii- The percentage of 

indoor paupers to the estimated population in ick) 5 was i-oo. 

Congested Districts Board , — This body was constituted by the 
Purchase of Land Act 1891, and is composed of the chief 
secretary, a member of the Land Commission and five other 
members. A considerable sum of money was placed at its 
disposal for carrying out the objects for which it was created. 
It was provided that where more than 20 % of the population 
of a county lived in electoral divisions of which the total rateable 
value, when divided by the number of the population, gave a 
sum of less than £1, 10s. for each individual, these divisions 
should, for the purposes of the act, form a separate county, called 
a congested districts county, and should be subject to the opera- 
tions of the board. In order to improve the condition of affairs 
in congested districts, the board was empowered (i) to amal- 
gamate small holdings either by directly aiding migration or 
emigration of occupiers, or by recommending the Land Commis- 
sion to facilitate amalgamation, and (2) generally to aid and 
develop out of its resources agriculture, forestry, the breeding 
of live-stock, weaving, spinning, fishing and any other suitable 
industries. Further provisions regulating the operations of 
funds of the board were enacted in 1893, 1896, 1899 and 1903; 
and by its constituting act the Department of Agriculture was 
empowered to exercise, at the request of the board, any of its 
powers and duties in congested districts. 

Religion ,— great majority of the Irish people belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church, In 1891 the Rorr^an Catholics 
numbered 3,547,307 or 75 % of the total population, and in 
1901 they numbered 3,308,661 or 74 %. The adherents of the 
Church of Ireland come next in number (581 ,089 in 1901 or 13 % 
of the population), then the Presbyterians (443,276 in 1901 or 
10% of the population), the only other denomination with a 
('onsiderable number of members being the Methodists (62,006 
in 1901). As the result of emigration, which drains the Roman 
Catholic portion of the population more than any other, the 
Roman Catholics show a larger proportional decline in numbers 
than the Protestants ; for example, between 1891 and 1901 the 
Roman Catholics decreased by over 6 %, the Church of Ireland 
by a little over 3 %, the Presbyterians by less than i %, while 
the Methodists actually increased by some ii %. The only 
counties in which the Protestant religion predominates arc 
Antrim, Down, Armagh and Londonderry. 

The Roman Catholic Church is governed in Ireland by 4 arch- 
bishops, whose sees are in Armagh, Dublin, Cashel and Tuam, 
and 23 bishops, all nominated by the pope The episcopal emolu- 
ments arise from the mensal parishes, the incumbency of which is 
retained by the bishops, from licences and from an annual contri- 
bution, varying in amount, paid by the clergy of the diocese. The 
clergy are supported by fees and the voluntary contributions of 
their flocks. At the census of 1901 there w^re 1084 parishes, and 
the clergy numbered 3711. In adflition to the secular clergy there 
are several communities of regular priests scattered over the country, 
ministering in their own churches but without parochial juris- 
diction There are also numerous monasteries and convents, a 
large number of which are devoted to educational purposes. The 
great majority of the secular clergy are educated at Maynooth 
College (see below). 

The Protestants of Ireland belong mainly to the Church of Ireland 
(episcopalian) and the Presbyterian Church. (For the former see 
Ireland, Churc h of). 

The Presbyterian Church, who.se adherents are found principally 
in Ulster anci are the de.scendants of Scotch settlers, was originally 
formed in the middle of the 17th century, and in 1840 a reunion 
took place of the two divisions into which the Church had formerly 
.separated. The governing body is the General A.ssembly, consisting 
of ministers and laymen. In 1906 there were 569 congregations, 
arranged under 36 presbyteries, with 647 ministers. The ministers 
are supported by a su.stentation fund formed of voluntary con- 
tributions, the rents of .seats and pews, and the proceeds of the 
commutation of the Regium Donum made by the commissioners 
under the Irish Church Act i86(j Two colleges are connected with 
the denomination, the General Assembly’s College, Belfast, and the 
Magee College, Londonderry. In 1881 the faculty of the Belfast 
College and the theological professors of the Magee College were 
incorporated and constituted as a faculty with the power of granting 
degrees in divinity. 

The Methodist Church in Ireland was formed in 1878 by the 


Union of the Wesleyan with the Primitive Wesleyan Methodists. 
The number of ministers is over 250. 

Education . — The following table shows that the proportion per 
cent of the total population of five years old and upwards able to 
read and write has been steadily rising since 1861 : - 




Proportion per cent. 



1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Read and write 

41 

49 

59 

71 

1 79 

Read only .... 

1 20 

17 

16 

11 

i 7 

Neither read nor write 

39 

1 

33 

25 

18 

Lii._ 


Further details on the same subject, according to provinces and 
religious denominations in 1901, are subjoined ; — 



Leinster. 

Munster. | 


Connaught. 

1 Roman Catholics — 

1 

1 

1 



1 Read and write . 

80 

80 , 

70 

72 

1 Read only .... 

7 

5 ^ 

II 

7 

Neither read nor write . 

13 

15 

ly 

21 

Protestant Epi.scopalians — 





Read and write . 

95 

95 1 

81 

93 

Read only .... 

1 

2 

9 

3 

Neither read nor write . 

4 

3 t 

10 

4 

Presbyterians — 



1 


Read and write . 

97 

96 

88 

95 

Read only .... 

I i 

2 

7 

3 

Neither read nor write . 1 

2 

1 ^ i 

5 

2 

Methodists — ^ 


1 



Read and write . 

97 

97 . 

go 

96 

Read only .... 

I 

‘ 1 ! 

5 

2 

Neither read nor write . 

2 

2 

5 

2 

Others — 


1 



Read and write . 

OT 


90 

94 

Read only .... 

2 

1 2 1 

6 

1 

Neither read nor write . 

7 

7 1 

4 

5 

Total — 


j 



Read and write . 

1 83 

81 

79 

72 

Read only .... 

1 

5 

C) 

7 

Neither read nor write . 

1 

T4 

T2 

21 


Language . — The number of per.sons who speak Irish only continues 
to decrease. In 1881 they numbered 64,167; in 1891, 38,192; 
and in 1901, 20,953. If to those who spoke Iri.sh only are added 
the persons who could .speak both Irish and English, the total 
number who could speak Iri.sh in igor was 641,142 or about 
14 % of the population. The purely Irish-speaking population is 
to be lound principally in the province of Connaught, where in 
1901 they numbered over 12,000, The efforts of the Gaelic League, 
founded to encourage the study of Gaelic literature and the Irish 
language, produced results seen in the census returns for 1901., 
which .showed that the pupils learning Irish had very largely in- 
crea.sed as compared with 1891. 

The university of Dublin {q.v.)^ which is for practical purposes 
identical with Trinity College, Dublin, was incorporated in 1591. 
The government is in the hands of a board consisting 
of the provost and the senior fellows, assisted by verahhu 
a council in the election of professors and in the 
regulation of studies. The council is composed of the ®®^^*^** 
provost (and, in his absence, the vice-provost) and elected 
members. There is also a senate, composed of the chancellor 
or vice-chancellor and all doctors and masters who have kept 
their names on the books of Trinity College. Religious tests were 
abolished in 1873, and the university is now open to all ; but, a.s 
a matter of fact, the vast majority of the students, even since 
the abolition of tests, have always belonged to the Church of 
Ireland, and the divinity school i.s purely Protestant. 

In pursuance of the University Education (Ireland) Act 1879, 
the Queen’s University in Ireland was superseded in 1882 by 
the Royal University of Ireland, it being provided that the 
graduates and students of the former should have similar rank 
in the new university. The government of the Royal University 
was vested in a senate consisting of a chancellor and senators, 
with power to grant all such degrees as could be conferred by 
any university in the United Kingdom, except in theology. 
Female students had exactly the same rights as male students. 
The university was simply an examining body, no residence in 
any college nor attendance at lectures being obligatory. All 
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appointments to the senate and to fellowsliips were made on the 
principle that one half of those appointed should be Roman 
Catholics and the other half Protestants ; and in such subjects 
as history and philosophy there were two courses of study pre- 
scribed, one for Roman Catholics and the other for Protestants. 
In 1905 the. number who matriculated was 947, of whom 21$ 
were females, and the number of students who passed the 
academic examinations was 2190. The university buildings 
are in Dublin and the fellows were mostly professors in the various 
collcge.s whose students wTre undergraduates. 

The three Queen’s Colleges, at Belfast, Cork and Galway, were 
founded in T(S49 and until 1882 formed the Queen’s University. 
Their curriculum comprised all the usual courses of instruction, 
except theology. They were open to all denominations, but, 
as might be expected, the Helfast college (dissolved under the 
Irish Universities Act 1908 ; see below-) was almost entirely 
Protestant. Its situation in a great industrial centre also made 
it the most important and flourishing of the three, its students 
numbering over 400. It possessed an excellent medical school, 
w-hicli was largely increased owing to private benefactions. 

The Irish Universities Act 1908 provided for the foundation 
of two new universities, having their seats respectively at 
Dublin and at Belfast. The Royal University of Ireland at 
Dublin and the Queen’s College, Belfast, were dissolved. Pro- 
vision was made for a new colh'ge to be founded at Dublin. 
This college and the existing Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Galway 
w-ere made constituent colleges of the new university at Dublin. 
Letters patent dated December 2, igo8, granted charters to 
these foundations under the titles of the National University 
of Ireland (Dublin), the Queen’s University of Belfast and the 
University Collcge.s of Dublin, (xirk and Galway. It was pro- 
vided by the act that no test of religious belief .should be imposed 
on any person as a condition of his holding any position in 
any foundation under the act. A body of commissioners 
was appointed for each of the new foundations to draw up 
statutes for its government; and for the purpose of dealing 
with any matter calling for joint action, a joint commission, 
half from each of the above commissions, was established. 
Regulations as to grants-in-aid were made by the act, with the 
stipulation that no sum from them should be devoted to the 
provision or maintenance of any building, or tutorial or otlicr 
oflice, for religious purposes, though private benefaction for 
such purposes is not prohibited. Provisions were also made as 
to the transfer of graduates and students, so that they might 
occupy under the new re^girae , positions equivalent to tho.so 
which they occupied previously, in re.spect both of degrees 
and the keeping of terms. The commissioners were directed 
to work out schemes for the employment of oflicers already 
employed in the institutions aflected by the new arrange- 
ments, and for Uie compensation of those whose employment 
could not be continued. A committee of the privy council 
in Ireland was appointed, to be styled the Irish Universities 
Committee. 

The Roman Catholic University College in Dublin may be 
described as a survival of the Roman Catholic University, a 
voluntary institution founded in 1854. In 1882 the Roman 
Catholic bishops placed the buildings belonging to the university 
under the control and direction of the arclibishop of Dublin, 
who undertook to maintain a college in which education would 
be given according to the regulations of the Royal University, 
In 1883 the direction of the college was entrusted to the Jesuits. 
Although the college receives no grant from public funds, it has 
proved very successful and attracts a considerable number of 
students, the great majority of whom belong to the ('hurch of 
Rome, 

The Royal College of Science was established in Dublin in 
1807 under the authority of the Science and Art Diriment, 
London. Its object is to supply a complete course of instruction 
in science as applicable to the industrial arts. In 1900 the college 
was transferred from the Science and Art Department to tlie 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

Maynooth (q.v,) College was founded by an Irish act of 


parliament in 1795 the training of Roman Catholic students 
tor the Irish priesthood. By an act of 1844 it was permanently 
endowed by a grant from the consolidated fund of over £26,000 
a year. This grant was withdrawn by the Irish Church Act 
1869, the college receiving as compensation a lump sum of over 
£372,000. The average number of students entering each year 
is about 100. 

'I'here are two Presbyterian colleges, the General Assembly’s 
College at Belfast, which is purely theological, and the Magee 
College, Londonderry, which has literary, scientific and theo- 
logical courses. In 1881 the Assembly’s College and the theo- 
logical professors of Magee College were constituted a faculty 
with power to grant degrees in divinity. 

In addition to tlie foregoing, seven Koinari Catholic institutions 
were ranked as colleges in the census of 1901 : — All Hallows (Drum- 
condra), Holycross (Clonliffe) University College (Blackrock), St 
Patrick's (Carlow), St Kicran^s (Kilkenny), St Stanislaus’s (lulla- 
more) and St Patrick's (Thurles). In rgoi the aggregate number 
of students was 715, of whom 209 were returned as under the faculty 
of divinity. 

As regard.s secondary schools a broad distinction can be drawn 
according to religion. T'he Roman Catholics have diocesan schools, 
schools under rehgious orders, mona.stic and convent 
schools, ami Christian Brothers’ schools, w-hich were 
attended, according to the census returns m iqoi, by nearly 22,000 
pupils, male and leinale On the other hand are the endowed schools, 
which are almost exclusively Protestant in their government. Under 
this heading may be included royal and diocesan schools and schools 
upon the foundation of Erasmu.s vSniitli, and others privately endowed. 
In lyoi the.se bchools uumbercfi 55 and had an attendance of 2O53 
pupils. 1 o these must be adtleil various private establishments, 
which in the same year had over 8000 pupils, mainly l^jotestants. 
Dealing with these secondary schools as a whole the census of 1901 
gives figures as to the number ol pupils engaged upon what the 
commissioners call the “ higher studies," z.e studies involving 
in.struction m at least one foreign language. In 18H1 the number 
of such pupils was 18,657; ihgi, 23,484; and in igoi, 28,484, 
ol whom 17,103 were males and 11,381 females, divided as follows 
among the dillercut religions— Ronidii Catliohcs 18,248, Protestant 
Episcopalians 5669, Presbyterians 3011, Methodists 760, and others 
507. This increase in the number of pupils engaged in the higher 
studies is probably due to a large extent to tlie scheme for tlie 
cncourageinoiil ol intermediate education which was estabh.shed by 
act of parliiimcnt in 1879. A .sum of /j, 000, 000, part of the Irish 
Church surplus, was assigned by that act for the promotion of tlie 
intermediate secular education of boys and girls in Ireland. I'he 
administration ol Uiis fund was entrusted to a board of com- 
missioners, who were to apply its revenue for the purposes of the 
act (i) by carrying on a system of public cxaiiuiiations, (j) by 
awarding exhibitions, prizes and certilicdU‘S to students, and (3) 
by the payment of results fees to the manager of schools. An 
amending act was passed 111 1900 and the examinations are now held 
imder rules made in virtue of that act. The number of students who 
pre.scn.led tliemselves lor examination in 1903 was 9677 ; tJie 
amount expended in exhibitions and prizes was ; and the 

grants to .schools amounted to over ^ao^ooo. The examinations were 
held at 259 centres in 99 dilicrent locahties. 

Primary education in Ireland is under the general control of the 
commissioners of national education, who were hrst created in 
1831 to take the place of the society for the education of the poor, 
and incorporated in 1845. In the year ol their mcorjioration the 
schools under the control of tlie commi.ssioners numbered 3426, 
with 432,844 pupils, and the amount of the parliamentary grants 
was /75, 000 ; while in 1905 there were 8659 schools, with 737,752 
pupils, and the grant was almost /i ,400,000. Of the pupils attending 
in the latter year, 74 % wore Koman Catholics, 12 % ProtesUut 
Episcopalians and ii % Presbyterians. The schools under the 
comniLssioners include national schools proper, model and workhouse 
schools and a number of monastic ana convent schools. The Irish 
Education Act of 1892 provided that the parents of children of not 
less than 6 nor more than 14 years of age should cause them to 
attend school in the absence of reasonable excuse on at least 150 
days in the year in municipal boroughs and m towns or townships 
under commissioners ; and provisions were made for the partml or 
total abolition of fees in .specified circumstances, for a parliamentary 
school grant in lieu of abolished school fees, and for the augmenta- 
tion of the salaries of the national teachers. 

There are 5 reformatory schools, 3 for boys and 2 for girls, and 68 
industrial schools, 5 Protestant and 63 Roman Catholic. 

By the constituting act of 1899 the control of technical education 
in Ireland was handed over to the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction and now forms an important part ^ h t 1 
of its work. The annual sum of £55,000 was allocated 
for the purpose, and this is augmented in various ways. 

The department has devoted itself to (r) promoting in- 
struction in experimental science, drawing, manual instruction and 
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domestic economy in day wcondary schools, (2) supplying fund® to 
country and urban authorities for the organization of schemes lor 
technic^ instruction in non-agricultural subjects^these sub}ect8 
einbr^ing not only preparation lor the highly organized mduslries 
but the teaching of such rural industries as basket-making, (3) Uie 
training of teachers by classes held at various centres, (4) 
the provision of central institutions, and (5) the awarding of 
scholarsliips. 

Revenue and Expeftdiiure. — ^I'he early statistics to revenue 
and expenditure in Ireland are very fragmentary and afford 
little possibility of comparison. During the first 15 years 
of Elizabeth’s reign the expenses of Ireland, chiefly on account 
of wars, amounted, according to Sir James Ware’s estimate, to 
over £490,000, while the revenue is pul by some writers at 
£8000 per annum and by others at less. In the reign of James I. 
the customs increased from £50 to over £9000 ; but although 
he obtained from various sources about £10,000 a year and a 
considerable sum also accrued from the plantation of Ulster, 
the revenue is supposed to have fallen short of the expenditure 
by about £16,000 a year. During the reign of Charles I. the 
customs increased fourfold in value, but it was found necessary 
to raise £130,000 by yearly subsidies. According to the repiort 
of the committee appointed by Cromwell to investigate the 
financial condition of Ireland, the revenue in 1654 was £197,304 
and the expenditure £630,814. At the Restoration the Irish 
parliament granted an hereditary revenue to the king, an excise 
for the maintenance of the army, a subsidy of tonnage and 
poundage for the navy, and a tux on hearths in lieu of feudal 
burdens. “ Additional duties ” were granted shortly after the 
Revolution. “ Appropriate duties ” were iniposcd at different 
periods ; stamp duties were first granted in 1773, and the post 
office first became a source of revenue in 1783. In 1706 the 
hereditary revenue with additional duties produced over 
£394,000. 

Returns of the ordinary revenue were first presented to the 
Irish parliament in 1730. From special returns to parliament the 
following table shows iiet income and expenditure over a senes of 
years up to 1 808 . — 


Year 

Income. 

I'-xpenditure. 


£405,000 

£407,000 

1741 

441,000 

441,000 

1761 

571,000 

773,000 

1781 

739,000 

1,015,000 

1800 

3 /^ 17,757 

6,615,000 

1834 

3,814,000 

3.439,800 

1850 

4,332,000 

4,120,000 

1 860 

7,851 ,000 

6,331 ,000 

1868 

6,176,000 

0,621 ,000 


The amount of imperial revenue collected and expended in Ireland 
under various heads for the five years 1902- 190O appears in the 
following tables : — 
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I Subtroctigg in each year the total expenditure from the estimated 
true revenue it would appear from the foregoing table that Ireland 
contributed to imperial services in the years under consideration the 
following sums: ^2, 570, 000, £2,852,000, £2,200,500, £2,186,500 
and £1,811,500. 

The financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
have long been a subject of controversy, and in 1894 a royal 
commission was appointed to consider them, which presented 
its report in 1896. The commissioners, though differing on 
several points, were practically agreed on the following five 
conclu.sions ; (i) that Great Britain and Ireland must, for the 
purposes of a financial inquiry, be considered as separate entities ; 
(2) that the Act of Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, 
as events showed, she was unable to bear ; (3) that tlic increase 
of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and i860 was not 
justified by the then existing circumstances ; (4) that identity 
of rates of taxation did not necessarily involve equality of 
burden ; (5) that, while the actual tax revenue of Ireland was 
about one-eleventh of that of Great Britain, the relative taxable 
capacity of Ireland was very much smaller, and was not estimated 
by any of the commissioners as exceeding one- twentieth. This 
report furnished the material for much controversy, but little 
practical outcome ; it was avowedly based on the consideration 
of Ireland as a separate country, and was therefore inconsistent 
with the principles of Unionism. 

The public debt of Ireland amounted to over £134,000,000 in 
1817, in which year it was consolidated with the British national 
debt. 

Local Taxation . — The Local Government (Ireland) Act 1898 
effected considerable clianges in local finance. The fi.scal duties 
of the grand jury were abolished, and the county council which 
took the place ol the grand jury for both fiscal anti administrative 
purposes was given three sources of revenue : (1) the agricultural 
grant, (2) the licotwx* duties and other imperial grants, and (3) 
tile poor rate. 'Jhese may be considered separately. (1) It was 
provided that the Local Government Board should ascertain the 
amount of county cess and poor rate levied off agricultural land in 
Ireland during the year ending (as regards the poor rate) on the 
29tli of September, and (as regards the county cess) on the 21st o1 
June 1897 ; and that half tins amount, to be called tne agricuiturai 
grant, should Ik* paid annually without any vanation from the 
original sum out of the consolidated fund to a local taxation account. 
The amount of the agricultural grant was ascertained to be over 
£727,000. Elaborate provisions were also made in the act for fixing 
the proportion of tlie grant to which each county should be entitled, 
and tlie lord-lieutenant was empowered to pay half-yearly the 
proportion so ascertained to the county councu. (2) Before the 
passing of the act grants were made from the imperial exchequer 
to tlie grand juries in aid of the maintenance of lunatics and to 
boards of guardians for medical and educational purposes and -for 
salaries under the Public Health (Ireland) Act. In 1897 these 
grants amounted to over £236,000. Under tlie Local Government 
Act they ceased, and in lieu thereof it was provided that there should 
be annually paid out of the consolidated fund to the local taxation 
account a sum equal to the duties collected in Ireland on certain 
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Ttrvenue. 


Year. 

Customs. 

Excise. 

Estate, &c. 
Duties and 
Stamps. 

Properly 
and Income 
Tax 

Post Office. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total 

Revenue. 

Estimated 

True 

Revenue. 

I9r)2 
190-5 , 

1904 
I 9«5 
1906 

£2,244,000 

2.717.000 

2.524.000 

£5,822,000 

6.011.000 

5.904.000 
5,584,00a 

5.506.000 

£1,072,000 

922.000 
i|033,tJoo 
1,016,000 

890.000 

£1,143,000 

1.244.000 

1.038.000 

1.013.000 
983,000 

£923,000 

960.000 

980.000 

1.002.000 

1.043.000 

£149,000 

148.500 1 

146.500 

1 50.500 
^ 150,000 

£ 11 . 353*000 

12.002.500 
ir,64(),5oo 

11.340.500 
11,096,000 

£9. 71^4,000 
10,205,000 
9 , 74 i ^»500 

9.753.500 

1 9,447.000 


Expenditure. 


Year. 

Con.solidated 

Fund, 



Voted. 

Local Taxation Accounts 

Total 

Civil 

Charges, 

Collection 
of Taxes. 

Post Office. 

Total 

Expended. 

Estimated 

True 

Revenue. 

Local 

Taxation 

Revenue. 

Exchequer 

Revenue 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 1 

£169,000 

I6fi,soo 

170.000 

166.000 

164.000 

£4,271,000 

4 . . 357 . 500 

4,569,000 

4 * 547,000 

4,582,500 

£389,000 

383.000 

376.000 

374.000 

385.000 

£1,055,000 

1.058.000 

1 .059.000 
1,059,000 

1 ,059,000 

£5,884,000 

5.967.000 

6.174.000 

6.146.000 
6,191,500 

£243,000 

246.000 

248.000 

249.000 

1 245,000 

£1,087,000 

1.140.000 

1.126.000 

1.172.000 

1 . 199.000 

£7,214,000 

7 , .35 3,000 
7,548,000 
7 , 5 fy 7 ,ooo 

7, 635,500 

£9,7^4,000 

10,205,000 

9,784.500 

9 , 753 , .500 
9,447,000 
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Sp^lfied local taxation licences. In addition, it was enacted that 
a fixed sum of £79,^00 should be forthcoming annually from the 
consolidated fund. (3) The county cess was abolished, and the 
county councils were empowered to levy a single rate for the rural 
districts and unions, called by the name of poor rate, for all the 
purposes of the act. This rate is made upon the occupier and not 
upon the landlord, and the occupier is not entitled, save in a few 
specified cases, to deduct any of the rale from his rent For the year 
••nding the 3Tst of March 1905, the total receipts of the Irish county 
councils, exclusive of the county boroughs, were /2, 964, 298 and 
their total expenditure was ;^2, 959,901, the two chief items of 
e*xpenditure being "Union Charges" 1,002.020 and "Road 
Expenditure " £779^7 A- Uuring the same'pcriod the total receipts 
from local taxation in Ireland amounted to £-1 ,01 3, 303, and the 
amount granted from imperial sources in aid of local taxation was 
£1,781,143. 

Loans. — The total amount issued on loan, exclusive of closed 
sources, by the Commissioners of Public Works, up to the 31st 
of March 1900, was £26,(J40,3()3, of which £15.221,913 had been 
repaid to the exchequer as principal and £9,011,500 as interest, 
and ^i,6o9,f>g4 had been remitted. Of the sums advanced, about 
{.5>5^,ot)o was under the Improvement of l.ands Acts, nearly 
under the Public Health Acts, over ^3,000,000 for lunatic 
asylums, and over £3,000,000 under the various' I-abourcrs Acts. 

Tiankin^. — Tlie Bank of Ireland was established in Dublin in 
1783 with a capital of £hoo,ooo, which was afterwards enlarged at 
variou.s times, and on the renewal ol its charter 111 1H21 it was 
increased to £3,000,000. It holds in Ireland a position corresponding 
to the Bank 0] England in England. There are eight other joint- 
stock banks in Ireland. Including the Bank ot Ireland, their sub- 
scribed capital amounts to £2(>,^9,23o and their paid-up capital to 
£7H'>9.23a d'lie authorizetl note circulation is £b,354,.i9.j and 
the actual note circulation in June tqoo was £b, 310,243, two of 
the banks not being banks of issue The deposits in the joint-stock 
banks amounted in t88o to £29,350,000; m 1890 to £33,061,000; 
in 1900 to £40,287,000 ; and in 1900 to £.15,842,000 The deposits 
in the Post Otfice Savings Banks rose from £1,481.000 in 1880 to 
in igoo, and the deposits in 7 'rustee Savings Ranks 
Irorn £2,ioo,i()5 m i88o to /2, [88,740 in 1905. 

National HTa//A.— To arrive at any estimate of the national wealth 
is exceptionally difficult in the case of Ireland, since the largest 
part of its wealth is derived from agriculture, anrl many important 
factors, such as the amount ol cajutal invested in the linen and 
other industries, cannot be included, owing to their uncertainty 
riie following figures lor 1 905-1 god may, however, be given . valua- 
tion ol lands, houses, Ac., £15,466,000 ; value of principal crops, 
£3.5»T’2,ooo , v'alue of cattle, Ac., £81,508,000 ; jiaid-up capital and 
reserve funds of joint-stock banks, £11,300,000; deposits in joint- 
stock and savings banks, £58,791,000; investments in government 
stock, translerable at Bank of Ireland, £36,952,000 ; jiaid-up capital 
and debentures of railway conij^anies, 38, [05,000 ; paid-np capital 
of tramway companies, £2,074.000. 

In 1Q06 the net value of property as.se.ssed to estate duty, Ac., 
in Ireland was £i(),oio,c>oo as compared with £306,673,000 in 
England and £3fi»4 5ii‘^do in Scotlaiifl , and in 1Q05 the net produce 
ol tlie income tax in Ireland was £983,000, as compared with 
£27,423,000 in England and £2,888,000 in Scotland. 

BiRT.ioGRAPHY. — Agriculture: .Accounts of the land systems of 
Ireland will be fouml in James Godkm's Land War tn Ireland 
(1870) ; Sigerson’s History of Land Tenure in Ireland (1871) ; 
Joseph Fisher’s History of Land Holdinf^ in Ireland (1877) ; K. B. 
O’Brien's History of the Irish Land Question (1880) ; A. G. Richey's 
Irish Land Laws (1880). t;eneral in'formation will be found in J P. 
Kennedy’s Digest of the evidence given before the Devon Com- 
mission (Dublin, 1847 1848) ; the Report of the Ressborough 
( ornmission, 1881, and of the commission on the agriculture of the 
United Kingdom, 1881. The Department of Agriculture publislies 
several official annual reports, dealing very fully wdth Irish agri- 
culture. 

Manufactures and Commerce : Discourse on the Woollen Manu- 
farture of Ireland (1(^8) ; . 4 m Inquiry into the State and Progress of 
the Linen Manufacture in Ireland (Dublin, 1757) ; G. F. Howard 
Treatise on the Revenue of Ireland (177O) ; John Hely Hutchinson! 
Commercial Restraints of Ireland (1779) ; Lord Shefiield, Observations 
on the Manufactures, Trade and Present State of Ireland (1785) ; 

K. B. Clarendon, A SkcUh of the Revenue and Finances of Ireland 
(^ 79 t) ; the annual reports of the Flax Supply Association and other 
local tidies, jiublished at Belfast , reports by the Department of 
Agriculture on Irish imports and exports (these are a new feature 
and contain much valuable information) 

MiecellaneouB : Sir William Petty, Political Anatomy of Ireland 
(lOQi) ; Arthur Dobbs, Essay on the Trade of Ireland (1729) ; Ab- 
stract of the Number of Protestant and Popish Families in Ireland 
(1726); Arthur Young, Tour tn Ireland (1780); T. Newenham, 
View of the Circumstances of Ireland (i8og), and Inquiry into the 
Population of Ireland (1805) ; C6sar Moreau, Past and Present 
StaUof Ireland {1^27) ; J. M. Murphy, Ireland, Industrial, Political 
and Social (1870) ; R. Dennis, Industrial Ireland (1887) ; Grimshaw, 
Facts and Figures about Ireland (1893) ; Report of the Recess Cow- 
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mittee (1896, published in Dublin) ; Report of the Financial Relations 
Commission (1897); Sir H. Plunkett, Ireland tn the New Century 
(London, 1905) ; Filson Young, Ireland at the Cross-Roads (London 
1904) .* Thom's Almanac, published annually in Dublin, gives a 
very useful summary of statistics and other information. 

(W. H. Po.) 

Early History 

On arrount of its isolated position we might expect to find 
Ireland in pos.session of a highly developed .system of legends 
bearing on the origins of its inhabitants. Ireland 
remained outside the pale of the ancient Roman 
world, and a state of .society which was peculiarly ^ 
favourable to the preservation of national folk-lore sur- 
vived in the island until the 16th century. The jealousy 
with which the hereditary antiquaries guarded the tribal 
genealogies naturally leads us to hope that the records which 
have come down to us may shed some light on the difficult 
problems connected with the early inhabitants of these islands 
and the west of P^urope. Although innumerable histories of 
Ireland have appeared in print since the publication of Roderick 
O Flaherty’s Ogygta (London, 1677), the authors have in almost 
every case been content to reproduce the legendary accounts 
with()ut bringing any serious criticism to hear on the sources. 
This is partly to he explained by the fart that the .serious study 
of Iri.sh philology only dales from 1853 and much of the most 
important material has not yet appeared in print. In the 
middle of the 19th century O’Donovan and OXurry collected 
a vast amount of undigested information about the early hi.story 
of the i.sland, hut as yet J. B. Bury in his monograph on St 
Patrick is the only trained historian who has ever adequately 
dealt w'ith any ol the problems connected with ancient Ireland. 
Hence it is e\’]dent that our know'ledge of the subject must 
remain extremely un.satisfactory until the chief sources have 
been properly silted by competent scholars. A beginning has been 
made by wSir John Rhy.s in his “ Studies in Earlv Irish History ” 
{Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. i.), and by John MacNeill 
in a sugge.stive series of papers contributed to the New Ireland 
Revttw (March iQo6-Feb. 1907). Much might reasonably he 
expected from the sciences of archaeology and anthropology. 
Bui although Ireland i.s as rich as, or even richer in monuments 
of the past than, most countries in Europe, comparatively little 
has been done owing in large measure to the lack of systematic 
investigation. 

It may he as well to specify some of the more important 
sources at the outset. Of the classical writers who notice 
Ireland Ptolemy is the only one who gives us any very definite 
information. The legendary origins first appear in Nennius 
and in a number of poems by such writers as Maelmura 
(d. 884), Cinued IJa hArtacain (d. 975), Eochaid L^a Flainn 
(d. 984), Flann Mainistrech (d. 1056) and Gilla Coemgin (d. 
1072). They are also embodied in the Leabhar Gahhdla or Book 
of Invasions, the earliest copy of which i.s contained in the 
Hook of Leinster, a 12th-century MS., Geoffrey Keating's Ilisiory, 
Dugald MacFirbis’s Genealogies and various collections of annals 
such as those by the Four Masters, Of prime importance for 
the earlier period are the stories known collectively as the Ulster 
cycle, among which the lengthy epic the Tdm Bo Cualnge lakes 
first place. Amongst tlie numerous chronicles the Annals of 
Ulster, which commence with the year 441, are by far the most 
trustworthy. 'Jfie Book of Rights is another compilation which 
gives valuable information with regard to the relations of the 
various kingdoms to one another. Finally, there arc the exten- 
sive collertioris of genealogies preserved in Rawlin.son B 502, the 
Books of Leinster and Ballymote. 

Earliest Inhabitants. — There is as yet no certain evidence to 
show that Ireland was inhabited during the palaeolithic period. 
But there are abundant traces of man in the neolithic state of 
culture (see Sir W. R, W. Wilde’s Catalogue of the antiquities 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy). The use of bronze 
was perhaps introduced about 1450 b.c. The craniological 
evidence is unfortunately at present insufficient to .show whether 
the introduction of metal coincided with any particular invasion 
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probably never be settled. The division into provinces or are situated the Usdiae, whose name is compared with the late 


“fifths” (Ulster, Leinster, Connaught, E. Munster and W. 
Munster) appears to be older than the historical period, and 
may be due to the Goidels. Between 300 n.c. and 150 b.c. 
various Belgic and other Brythonic tribes established themselves 
in Britain bringing with them the knowledge of how to work 
in iron. Probably much about the same time certain Belgic 
tribes effected settlements in the S.E. of Ireland. Some time 
must have elapsed before any Brythonu* people undertook to 
defy the powerful Goidelic states, as the supremacy of the 
Brythonic kingdom of I'ara does not seem to have been acknow- 
ledged before the 4th century of our era. The early Belgic 
settlers constituted perhaps in the main trading states which 
acted as intermediaries of commerce between Ireland and Gaul.^ 
In addition to these Brythonic colonies a number of Pictish 
tribes, who doubtless came over from Scotland, conquered for 


coast we find the Cjangani, Autini (Autiri), Isagnatae (Magnatae). 
Erdini (cf. the name Lough Erne), Vennicnii, Rhobogdii, Darini 
and Eblanii, none of whom can be identified with certainty. 
In south Ulster Ptolemy locates a people called the Voluntii 
, who seem to correspond to the Ulidians of a later period (Ir. 
Ulaid, in Irish Lat. Vloti). About Queen's county or Tipperary 
are situated the Usdiae, whose name is compared with the later 
Ossory (Ir. (h-ratge). Lastly, in the north of Wexford we find 
the Coriondi who occur in Irish texts near the Boyne (Mid, Ir. 
Coraind). It would seem as if Ptolemy’s description of Ireland 
amswered in some measure to the state of affairs which we find 
obtaining in the older Ulster epic cycle.'-^ Both are probably 
anterior to the foundation of a central state at Tara. 

Legendary Origins . — We can unfortunately derive no further 
assistance from external sources and must therefore examine 
the native traditions. From the 9th century onwards we find 
accounts of various races who had colonized the island. These 
stories naturally become amplified as time goes on, and in what 
wc may regard as the classical or standard versions to be found 
in Keating, the Four Masters, Dugald MacFirbis and elsewhere, 
no fewer than five successive invasions are enumerated. The 
first colony is represented as having arrived in Ireland in a.m. 


themselves parts of Antrim and Down where they maintained 
their independence till late in the historical period. Piets are 
also represented a.s having settled in the county of Roscommon ; 
but we have at present no means of ascertaining when this 
invasion took place. 

Classical Writers , — Greek and Roman writers seem to have 
possessed very little definite information about the island, though 
much of what they relate corresponds to the state of society 
disclosed in the older epics. Strabo held the inhabitants 
to be mere savages, addicted to cannibalism and having no 
marriage tics. Solinus speaks of the luxurious pastures, but the 
natives he terms an inho.spitable and warlike nation. The 
conquerors among them having first drunk the blood of their 
enemies, afterwards besmear their faces therewith ; they regard 
right and wrong alike. Whenever a woman brings forth a male 
child, she puts his first food on the sword of her husband, and 
lightly introduces the first auspiciutn of nourishment into his 
little mouth with the point of the sword. Pomponius Mela 
speaks of the climate as unfit for ripening grain, but he, too, 
notices the luxuriance of the grass. However, it is not until we 
reach Ptolemy that we feel we are treading on firm ground. 
His description is of supreme importance for the study of early 
Irish ethnography. Ptolemy gives the names of sixteen peoples 
in Ireland, several of which can be identified. As we should 
expect from our knowledge of later Irish history scarcely any 
towns are mentioned. In the S.E., probably in Cb. W^icklow, 
we find the Manapii — evidently a colony from N.E. Gaul. North 
of them, perhaps in Kildare, a similar people, the Cauci, are 
located. In Waterford and Wexford are placed the Brigantes, 
who also occur in Yorkshire. The territor}^ to the west of the 
Brigantes is occupied by a people called by Ptolemy the Iverni. 
Their capital he gives as Ivemis, and in the extreme S.W. 
of the island he marks the mouth of the river lernos, by which 
the top of Dingle Bay called Castlemaine Harbour is perhaps 
intended. The Ivemi must have been a nation of considerable 
importance, as they play a prominent part in the historical 
period, where they are known as the Emai or Eraind of Munster. 
It w^ould seem that the Iverni were the first native tribe with 
whom foreign traders came in contact, as it is from them that 
the Latin name for the whole island is derived. The earliest 
form was probably Iveriyd or Iveriyu, genitive Iveryonos, from 
which come Lat. Iverio, Hiverio (Antonine Itinerary), Hiberio 
(Confession of St Patrick), Old Irish triu, Heriu, gen. Ilirenn 

^ The importance of the commerce between Ireland and Gaul in 
early times, and in particular the trade in wine, has been insisted 
upon by H. Zimmer in papers in the Abh. d. Berl. Akad. d. Wtssen- 
schaften (1909)* 


2520, under the leadership of an individual named Partholan 
who hailed from Middle Greece. His company landed in Ken- 
mare Bay and settled in what is now Co. Dublin. After occupying 
the island for 300 years they were all carried off by a plague 
and were buried at Tallaght (Ir. Tamlacht, ” plague-grave ”), 
at which place a number of ancient remains (probably belonging, 
however, to the 'Viking period) have come to light. In a.m. 2850 
a warrior from Scythia called Nemed reached Ireland with 900 
fighting men. Nemed 's people are represented as having to 
struggle for their existence with a race of sea-pirates known as 
the Fomorians. The latter’s stronghold was Tory Island, where 
they had a mighty fortress. After undergoing great hardship the 
Nemedians succeeded in destroying the fortress and in slaying 
the enemies' leaders, but the Fomorians received reinforcements 
from Africa. A second battle was fought in which both parties 
were nearly exterminated. Of the Nemedians only thirt}" 
warriors escaped, among them being three descendants of Nemed, 
who made their way each to a different country (a.m. 3066). 
One of them, Simon Brec, proceeded to Greece, -where his posterity 
multiplied to such an extent that the Greeks grew afraid and 
reduced them to slaver)’. In time their position became so 
intolerable that they resolved to escape, and they arrived in 
Ireland a.m. 3266. This third body of invaders is Imown col- 
lectively as Firbolgs, and is ethnologically and historically ver)" 
important. They are stated to have had five leaders, all brothers, 
each of whom occupied one of the provinces or “fifths.” We 
find them landing in different places. One party, the Fir Galeoin, 
landed at Inber Slangi, the mouth of the Slaney, and occupied 
much of Leinster. Another, the Fir Domnand, settled in Mayo 
w'here their name survives in Irrus Domnand, the ancient name 
lor the district of Erris. A third band, the Firbolg proper, took 
possession of Munster. Many authorities such as Keating and 
MacFirbis admit that descendants of the Firbolgs were still to be 
found in parts of Ireland in their own day, though they are 
characterized as “tattling, guileful, tale-bearing, noisy, con- 
temptible, mean, wretched, unsteady, harsh and inhospitable.” 
The Firbolgs had scarcely established themselves in the island 
when a fresh set of invaders appeared on the scene. These were 
the Tuatha D6 Danann (“ tribes of the god Danu ”), who accord- 
ing to the story were also descended from Nemed. They came 
originally from Greece and were highly skilled in necromancy. 
Having to flee from Greece on account of a Syrian invasion they 
proceeded to Scandinavia. Under Nuadu Airgetldim they 

2 On the subject of Ptolemy's description of Ireland see articles 
by G. H. Orpen in the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland (June 1894), and John MacNeill in the New Ireland Review 
(September 1906). 
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moved to Scotland, and finally arrived in Ireland (a.m. 3303), 
bringing with them in addition to the celebrated Lia FAil (‘* stone 
of destiny ”) which they set up at Tara, the cauldron of the 
Dagda and the sword and spear of Lugaid L 4 miada. Eochaid, 
son of Ere, king of the Firbolgs, having declined to surrender the 
sovereignty of Ireland, a great battle was fought on the pkiin 
of Moytura near Cong (Co. Mayo), the site of a prehistoric 
cemeter)^ In this contest the Firbolgs were overthrown with 
great slaughter, and the remnants of the race according to 
Keating and other writers took refuge in Arran, Islay, Rathlin 
and the Hebrides, where they dwelt until driven out by Piets. 
Twenty -seven years later the Tuatha had to defend themselves 
against the Fomorians, who were almost annihilated at the battle 
of north Moytura near Sligo. The Tuatha I)^ then enjoyed 
undisturbed possession of Ireland until the arrival of the Milesians 
in ‘\.M. 3500. 

All the early writers dwell with great fondness on the origin 
and adventures of this race. The Milesians came primarily 
from Scythia and after sojourning for some time in Eg>'pt, 
Crete and in Scythia again, they finally arrived in Spain. In 
the line of mythical ancestors which extends without interruption 
up to Noah, the names of Fenius Farsaid, Gocdel Glas, Eber Scot 
and Breogan constantly recur in Irish story. At length eight 
sons of Miled (Lat. Milesius) set forth to conquer Ireland. The 
spells of the Tuatha accounted for most of their number. 
However, after two battles the newcomers succeeded in ovei- 
coming the older race ; and two Ijrothers, Eber h'ind and Eremon, 
divided the island between them, Eber Find taking east and 
west Munster, whilst Eremon received Leinster and Connaught. 
Lugaid, son of the brother of Miled, took pos.session of south-west 
Munster. At the same time Ulster wiis left to Eber son of Ir son 
of Miled. The old historians agree that Ireland was ruled by 
a succession of Milesian monarchs until the reign of Roderick 
O’Connor, the last native king. The Tuatha D6 are represented 
as retiring into the sid or fairy mounds. Eber Find and Eremon 
did not remain long in agreement. The historians place the 
beginnings of the antithesis between north iind south at the 
very commencement of the Milesian domination. A battle was 
fought between the two brothers in which Eber Find lost hi.s life. 
In the reign of Eremon the I'icts are stated to have arrived in 
Ireland, coming from Scythia. It will have been observed that 
Scythia had a peculiar attraction for medieval Irish chroniclers 
on account of its resemblance to the name Scotti, Scots. The 
Piets first settled in Leinster ; but the main body were forced 
to remove to Scotland, only a few remaining behind in Meath. 
Among tiie numerous mythical kings placed by the annalists 
between Eremon and the Christian era we may mention 'J'igcrn- 
mas (a.m. 3581), OUam Fodla (a.m. 3922) who establislied the 
meeting of Tara, Camhaeth (r. 305 b.c.) the reputed founder of 
Emain Macha, Ugaine Mor, I^abraid Loingsech, and Eochaid 
Feidlcch, who built Rath Cruachan for his celebrated daughter, 
Medb queen of Connaught. During the ist century of our era 
wc hear of the rising of the aithech-iuatha , i.e. subject or plebeian 
tribes, or in other words the Firbolgs, who paid daer~ or base rent 
to the Milesians. From a resemblance in the name which is 
probably fortuitous these tribes have been identified with the 
Attecotti of Roman writers. Under C^irbre (’innehait (“ cat- 
head ”) the oppressed peoples succeeded in wresting the 
sovereignty from the Milesiaas, whose princes and nobles were 
almost exterminated (a.d. go). The line of Eremon was, however, 
rc.stored on the accession of Tuathal 'rechtmar(“ the legitimate ”), 
who reigned a.d, 130-160. This ruler took measures to consoli- 
date the power of the ardri (supreme king). He constructed a 
number of fortresses on tlie great central plain and carved out 
the kingdom of Meath to ser^c as his mensal land. The new 
kingdom was composed of the present counties of Meath, West- 
meath and Longford togetl>er with portions of Monaghan, Cavan, 
King’s Co. and Kildare. He was also the first to le\7’ the famous 
Leinster tribute, the boroma, in consequence of an insult offered 
to him by one of the kings of that province. This tribute, which 
was only remitted in the 7 th century at the instance of St Moling, 
must have been the source of constant war and oppression. A 


grandson of Tu-athaFs, the famous Conn C(itch^thach (*' the 
hundred-fighter whose death is placed in the year 177 after a 
reign of about twefvty years, was constantly at war with the 
Munster ruler Eogan M6r, also called Mog Nuadat, of the race of 
Kber Find. Eogan had subdued the ftrnai and the Corco Laigdc 
(descendants of Lugaid son of Ith) in Munster, and even the 
supreme king was obliged to share iht island with him. Hence 
the well-known names Leth Cuinn or ** Conn’s half ” (north 
Ireland), and Leth Moga or “ Mug’s half ” (south Ireland). 
The boundary line ran from the Bay of Galway to Dublin along 
the great ridge of gravel known as Eiscir Riada which stretches 
across Ireland. Mog Nuadat had a son AiHU Aulom who plays 
a prominent part in the Irish sagas and genealogies, and his sons 
Eogan, Cian and Cormac Cas, all became the ancestors of well- 
known families. Conn’s grandson, Cormac son of An, is repre- 
sented as having reigned in great splendour (254-266) and as 
having been a great patron of learmrig. It was during this reign 
that the sept of the D6si were expelletl from Meath. They 
settled in Munster where their name still survives in the barony 
of Decies (Co. Waterford). A curious passage in Cormac’s 
Glossary connects one of the leaders of this sept, Cairpre Muse, 
with the settlements of the Irish in south Wales which may have 
taken place early as the 3rd century. Of greater consequence 
was the invasion of Ulstei* by the three Collas, cousins of the 
atdri Muredach. The stronghold of ICmiiin Macha was destroyed 
and the Ulstermen were driven across the Newr}^ River into 
Dalricida, which was inhaVjited by Piets. 

The old inhabitants of Ulster arc usually termed Ulidkxns to 
di.stinguish them from the Milesian peoples who overran the 
province. With the advent of Niall Noigiallach (“ N. of the nine 
hostages ” reigned 379-405) son of Eochaid Miiigmedbin (358- 
366) we are treading safer ground. It was about this time that 
the Milesian kingdom of Tara was firmly established. Nor 
was NialFs activity confined to Ireland alone. Irish sources 
represent him as constantly engaged in marauding expeditions 
oversea, and it was doubtless on one of these that St Patrick 
was taken captive. These movements coiirekle with the inroads 
of the Piets and Sc’ots recorded by Roman writers. It is probably 
from this period that the Irish cokmies in south W’ales, Somerset, 
Devon and ('omwall date. And the earliest migrations from 
Ulster to Argyll may also have taken place about this time. 
Literary evidence of the colonization of south Wales is preserved 
both in Welsh and Irish sources, and some idea of the extent 
of Irish oversea activity may be gathered from the distribution 
of the Ogam inscriptions in Wales, soutli-west England and tlie 
Isle of Man, 

r riticism of thf Le^eitdary Orif^ns . — It is only in recent years 
that the Irish legendary origins have been subjerted to .serious 
criticism. Tlie fondly cherished theory which attribute.s Milesian 
descent to the bulk of the native population has at length Ireen 
assailed. MacNeill asserts tiial in MacFirbis’s genealogies the 
majority of the tribes in early Ireland do not trace their descent 
to Eremon and Eber Find ; they are rather the descendants of 
the .subject races, one of which figures in the list of conquests 
under the name of Firbolg. The stories of the Fomorians were 
doubtless suggested in part by the Viking invasions, but the 
origin of the Partholan legend has not been discovered. The 
Tuatha De do not appear in any of the earliest quasi-historical 
documents, nor in Nennius, and they sciircely correspond to 
any particular race. It seems more probable that a special 
invasion was assigned to them by later writers in order to explain 
the presence of mythical personages going by their name in 
the heroic cycles, as they were found inconvenient b>" tlie 
monkish historians. In the early centuries of our era Ireland 
would therefore have been occupied by the Firbolgs and kindred 
races and the Milesians. According to MacNeill the Firbolg 
tribal names are formed with the suffix -raige, e.g. Ciarraige, 
Kerry, Osraige, Ossory, or with the obscure words Corcu and 
mocu {tnaccu), e.g. Corco Duibne, Corkaguiney, Corco Mruad, 
Curcomroe, Macu Loegdae^ Macu Teimne. In the case of corcu 
and mocu the name which follows is frequently the name of an 
1 eponymous ancestor. The Milesians on the other hand named 
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themselves after an historical ancestor employing terms such 

“children,” ddL “division,” 
cincly kindred, or sil, “ seed.” In this connexion it may be 
noted that prartically all the Milesian pedigrees converge on 
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three ancestors in tVie 2nd century — Conn C^tchathach king of 
Tam, Cathair Mor of Leinster, and Ailill Aulom of Munster, — 
whilst in scarcely any of them are mythological personages 
absent when we go farther back than a.d. 300. Special gene- 
alogies were framed to link up other races, e.%. the firaind and 
Corcu Loegdi of Munster and the Ulidians with the Milesians 
of Tara. 

The peculiar characteristic of the Milesian conquest is the 
establishment of a central monarchy at Tara. No trace of such 
a state of affairs is to be found in the Ulster epic. In the Tdin 
Bo Cualnge we find Ireland divided into fifths, each ruled over 
by its own king. These divisions were: Ulster with Emain 
Macha as capital, Connaught with Cruachu as residence, north 
Munster from Slieve Bloom to north Kerry, south Munster from 
south Kerry to Waterford, and Leinster consisting of the two 
kingdoms of Tara and Ailinn. Moreover, the kings of Tara 
mentioned in the Ulster cycle do not figure in any list of Milesian 
kings. It would appear then that the central kingdom of Tara 
was an innovation subsequent to the state of society descrilx*d 
in the oldest sagas and the political position reflected in Ptolemy’s 
account. It was probably due to an invasion undertaken by 
Brythons ^ from Britain, but it is impossible to assign a precise 
dale for their arrival. Until the end of the 3rd century the 
Milesian power must have been confined to the \'alley of the 
Boyne and the district around Tara. At the beginning of the 
4th century the three Collas founded the kingdom of Oriel 
(comprising the present counties of Armagh, Monaghan, north 
Louth, south Fermanagh) and drove the Ulidians into the 
eastern part of tlie province. Brian and Fiachra, sons of 
Eochaid Muigmedoin, conquered for themselves the country’ of 
the Ui Briuin (Roscommon, Leitrim, Cavan) and Tir Fiachrach, 
the territory of the Firlxtlg tribe the Fir Domnann in the valley 
of llie Moy (Co. Mayo). Somewhat later south Connaught 
was similarly wrested from the older race and colonized by 
descendants of Brian and Fiachra, later known as Ui Fiachrach 
Aidni and Ui Briuin Seola. The north of Ulster is stated to have 
Ixjen conquered and colonized by Conall and Eogan, sons of 
Niall Noigiallach. The former gave his name to the western 
portion, Tir Conaill (Co. Donegal), whilst Inishowen was culled 
Tir Eogain after Eogan. The name Tir Eogain later became 
associated with south Ulster where it survives in the county 
name Tyrone. The whole kingdom of the north is commonly 
designated the kingdom of Ailech, from the ancient stronghold 
near Derry which the sons of Niall probably took over from 
the earlier inhabitants. At the end of the 5th century Maine, a 
relative of the king of Tara, was apportioned a tract of Firbolg 
territory to the west of the Suck in Connaught, which formed the 
nucleus of a powerful state known as Hy Maine (in English 
commonly called the “ O’Kelly ’s country ”). Thus practically 
the whole of the north and west gradually came under the sway 
of the Milesian rulers. Nevertheless one portion retained its 
independence. This was Ulidia, consisting of Dalriada, Dal 
Fiatach, Dal Araide, including tlie present counties of Antrim 
and Down. The bulk of the population here was probably 
Pictish ; hut the Dal Fiatach, representing the old Ulidians 
or ancient population of Ulster, maintained themselves until 
the 8th century when they were subdued by their Pictish 
neighbours. The relationship of Munster and Leinster to the 
Tara dynasty is not so easy to define. The small kingdom of 
Ossory remained independent until a very late p)eriod. As for 
Leinster none of the Brytbonic peoples mentioned by Ptolemy 
left traces of their name, although it is possible that the ruling 

^ Scholars are only beginning to realize how close was the con- 
nexion between Ireland and Wales from early time.s. Pedersen ha.s 
recently pointed out the large number of Brythonic and Welsh loan 
words received into Irish from the time of the Roman occupation 
of Britain to the beginning of the literary period. Welsh writers 
now assume an Irish origin for much of the contents of the 
Mabinogioii. 


family may have been derived from them. It would seem that 
Uie Fir Galeoin who play such a prominent part in the Tdin 
had been crushed l^fore authentic history begins. The king of 
Leinster was for centuries the most determined opponent of the 
ardrif an antithesis which is embodied in the story of the hcrotna 
tribute. When we turn to Munster we find that Cashel was the 
seat of power in historical times. Now Cashel (a loanword from 
Lat. castellum) was not founded until the beginning of the 5th 
century by Core son of Lugaid. The legendary account attributes 
the subjugation of the various peoples inhabiting Munster to 
Mog Nuadat, and the pedigrees are invariably traced up to his 
son Ailill Aulorn. Rhys adopts the view that the race of Eber 
Find was not Milesian but a branch of the Emai, and this theoiy^ 
has much in its favour. The allegiance of the rulers of Munster to 
Niall and his descendants can at the best of times only have 
been nominal. 

In this way we get a number of over -kingdoms acknowledging 
only the supremacy of the Tara dynast}^ These were (i) 
Munster with Cashel as centre, (2) Connaught, (3) Ailech, (4) 
Oriel, (5) Ulidia, (6) Meath, (7) Leinster, (8) Ossory. Some of 
these states might be split up into various parts at certain 
periods, each part becoming for the time-being an over-kingdom. 
For instance, Ailech might be resolved into Tfr Conaill and 
Tir Eogain according to political conditions. Hence the number 
of over-kingdoms is given variously in different documents. 
The supremacy was vested in the descendants of Niall Noigiallach 
without interruption until 1002 ; but as Nialks descendants were 
represented by four reigning families, the high-kingship passed 
from one branch to another. Nevertheless after the middle 
of the 8th century the title of ardri (high-king) was only held 
by the Cinel Eogain (northern Hy Neill) and the rulers of Meath 
(southern Hy Neill), as the kingdom of Oriel had dropped into 
insignificance. The supremacy of the ardri was more often than 
not purely nominal. This must have been particularly the case 
in Leth Moga. 

Relt^iotf 1)1 Early Ireland . — Our knowledge of the beliefs of the 
pagan Irish is \^ery slight. The oldest texts belonging to the 
heroic cycle are not preserved in any MS. before 1100, and 
though the sagas were certainly committed to writing several 
centuries before that date, it is evident that the monkish tran- 
•scribers have toned dow'n or omitted feature,s that savoured too 
strongly of paganism. Supernatural beings play an important 
t>art m the Tdin B 6 Cnalgne, Cuchulinn's Sickbed, the Weoifrg 
of Enter and similar stories, but the relations between ordinary, 
mortals and such divine or semi-divine personages is not cary 
to establish. It seems unlikely that the ancient Irish had a 
highly developed pantheon. On the other hand there arc 
abundant traces of animistic worship, which have survived in 
wells, often associated wdth a sacred tree (Ir. bile), bulldns, 
pillar stones, weapons. There are also traces of the worship of 
the elements, prominent among which are sun and fire. I'he 
belief in earth spirits or fairies (Ir. aes side, sid) forms perhaps 
the most striking feature of Irish belief. The sagas teem with 
references to the inhabitants of the fair}' mounds, who play such 
an important part in the mind of the peasantiy^ of our own time. 
'I'hese supernatural beings are sometimes represented as immortal, 
but often they fall victims to the prowess of mortals. Numerous 
cases of marriage between fairies and mortals are recorded. The 
Tuatha D6 Danann is used as a collective name for the aes side. 
The representatives of this race in the Tdtri Bo Cualpte play a 
somewhat similar part to the gods of the ancient Greeks in the 
Iliad, though they are of necessity of a much more shadowy 
nature. Prominent among them were Manann&n mac Lir, who 
is connected with the sea and the Isle of Man, and the Dagda, 
the father of a numerous progeny. One of them, Bodb Derg, re- 
sided near Portumna on the shore of Lough Derg, whilst another, 
Angus Mac-in-6g, dwelt at the Brug of the Boyne, the well-known 
tumulus at New Grange. The Dagda’s daughter Brigit trans- 
mitted many of her attributes to the Christian saint of the same 
name (d. 523)^ The ancient Brigit seems to have been the 
patroness of the arts and was probably also the goddess of fertility. 
At any rate it is with her that the sacred fire at Kildare which 
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burnt almost uninterruptedly until the time of the Reformation 
was associated ; and she was commonly invoked in the Hebrides, 
and until quite recently in Donegal, to secure good crops. Well- 
known fairy queens are Clidna (south Munster) and Aibell (north 
Munster)* We frequently hear of three goddesses of war — Ana, 
Bodb and Macha, also generally called Morrigu and Badb. 
They showed themselves in battles hovering over the heads of 
the combatants in the form of a carrion crow. The name Bodb 
appears on a Gaulish stone as {Cathu‘)badvae, The Geniti glinm 
and demna aeir were other fierce spirits who delighted in carnage. 

When we come to treat of religious rites and worship, our 
sources leave us completely in the dark. We hear in several 
documents of a great idol covered with gold and silver named 
Cromm Cruach, or Cenn Cruaich, which was surrounded by 
twelve lesser idols covered with brass or bronze, and stood on 
Mag Slecht (the plain of prostrations) near Ballyniagauran, 
Co. Cavan. In one text the Cromm Cruach is styled the chief 
idol of Ireland. According to the story St Patrick overthrew 
the idol, and one of the lives of the saint states that the mark 
of his crosier might still be seen on the stone. In the Dindknehus 
we are told that the worshippers sacrificed their children to the 
idol in order to secure corn, honey and milk in plenty. On the 
occasion of famine the druids advised that the son of a sinless 
married couple should be brought to Ireland to be killed in front 
of Tara and his blood mixed with the soil of Tara. We might 
naturally expect to find the druids active in the capacity of 
priests in Ireland. D'Arbois de Jubainville maintains that in 
Gaul the three classes of druids, vates and gutuatri, corresponded 
more or less to the pontifices, augurs and fiamens of ancient 
Rome. In ancient Irish literature the functions of the druids 
correspond fairly closely to those of their Gaulish brethren 
recorded by Caesar and other writers of antiquity. Had we 
contemporary accounts of the position of the druid in Ireland 
prior to the introduction of Christianity, it may be doubted if 
any serious difference would be discovered. In early Irish 
literature the druids chiefly appear as magicians and diviners, 
but they are also the repositaries of the learning of the time 
which they transmitted to the disciples accompanying them (.see 
Druidism). The Druids were believed to have the power to 
render a person insane by flinging a magic wisp of straw in his 
face, and they were able to raise clouds of mist, or to bring down 
showers of fire and blood. They claimed to be able to foretell 
the future by watching the clouds, or by means of divining-rods 
made of yew. They also resorted to sacrifice. They possessed 
several means for rendering a person invisible, and various 
peculiar and complicated methods of divination, such as Imbas 
forosna, tein laegda, and dichetdt do chennaib, are described in 
early authorities. Whether or not the Irish druids taught that 
the soul was immortal is a question which it is impossible to 
decide. There is one passage which seems to support the view 
that they agreed with the Gaulish druids in this respect, but it is 
not safe to deny the possible influence of Christian teaching in 
the document in question. The Irish, however, possessed some 
more or less definite notions about an abode of everlasting 
youth and peace inhabited by fairies. The latter either dwell 
in the std, and this is probably the earlier conception, or in 
islands out in the ocean where they live a life of never-ending 
delight. These happy abodes were known by various names, 
as Tir Tairngiri (Land of Promise), Mag Mell (Plain of Pleasures). 
Condla Caem son of Conn C 4 tchathach was carried in a boat of 
crystal by a fairy maiden to the land of youth, and among other 
mortals who went thither Bran, son of Febal, and Ossian arc the 
most famous. The doctrine of metempsychosis seems to have 
been familiar in early Ireland. Mongan king of Dalriada in the 
7th century is stated to have passed after death into various 
shapes — a wolf, a stag, a salmon, a seal, a swan. Fintan, nephew 
of Partholan, is also reported to have survived the deluge and 
to have lived in various shapes until he was reborn as Tuan mac 
Cairill in the 6th century. This legend appears to have been 
worked up, if not manufactured, by the historians of the 9th 
to nth centuries to support their fictions. It may, however, be 
mentioned that Giraldus Cambrensis and the Speculum Regale 
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! state in all seriousness that certain of the inhabitants of Ossory 
were able at will to assume the form of wolves, and similar 
stories are not infrequent in Irish romance. 

Conversion to Christianity . — In the beginning of the 4th century 
there was an organized Clnistian church in Britain ; and in 
view of the intimate relations existing between Wales and 
Ireland during that centurj^ it is safe to conclude that there were 
Christians in Ireland before the time of St Patrick. Returned 
colonists from south Wales, traders and the raids of the Irish 
in Britain with the consequent influx of British captives sold 
into slavery must have introduced the knowledge of Christianity 
into the island considerably before a.u. 400. In this connexion 
it is interesting to find an Irishman named Fith (also called 
Iscrninus) associated with St Patrick at Auxerre. Further, 
the earliest Latin words introduced into Irish show the influence 
of British pronunciation {e.g. 0. Ir. trindoit from trinildt-em 
shows the Brythonic change of d to 6 ). Irish records preserve 
the names of three shadowy pre-Patrician saints who were 
connected with south-east Ireland, Dcclan, Ailbc and Ciaran. 

In one source the great heresiarch Pelagius i.s stated to have 
been a Scot. He may have been desc'ended from an Irish family 
settled in south Wales. We have also the statement ot Prosper 
of Aquitaine that Palladius was sent by ]\^pe Celestine as first 
bishop to the Scots that believe in (Christ. But though we may 
safely assume that a number of scattered communities existed 
in Ireland, and probably not in the south alone, it is unlikely 
that there was any organization before the time of St Patrick. 
This mission arose out of the visit of St Germanus of Auxerre 
to Britain. The British bishops had growm alarmed at the rapid 
growth of Pelagianism in Britain and sought the aid of the Gaulish 
church. A synod summoned for the occasion commissioned 
Germanus and Lupus to go to Britain, w'hich they accordingly 
did in 429 ; Pope Celestine, we are told, had given hi.s .sanction 
to the mission through the dea(‘on Palladius. The heresy wa.s 
successfully stamped out in Britain, but distinct tracc.s of it 
are to be found some three centuries later in Ireland, and it is to 
Irish monks on the European continent that we owe the preserva- 
tion of the recently discovered copies of Pelagius’s Commentary. 
Palladius’s activity in Britain probably marked him out as the 
man to undertake the task of bringing Ireland into touch with 
We.stern Christianity. In any ca.se Pro.sper and the Irish Annals 
represent him as arriving in Ireland in 431 with episcopal rank. 
His missionary activity unfortunately is extremely obscure. 
Tradition as.sociates his name with Co. Wicklow, but Irish 
sources state that after a brief sojourn there he proceeded to 
the land of the Piets, among whom he was beginning to labour 
when his career was cut short by death. 

St Patrick . — At this juncture Germanus of Auxerre decided 
to consecrate his pupil Patrick for the purpose of carrying on 
the work begun by Palladius. Patrick would possess several 
qualifications for the dignity of a missionary bishop to Ireland. 
Born in Britain about 389, he had been carried into .slavery in 
Ireland when a youth of sixteen. He remained with his master 
for seven years, and must have had ample opportunity for 
observing the conditions, and learning the language, of the 
people around him ; and such knowledge would have been 
indispensable to the Christian bishop in view of the peculiar 
state of Irish society (see Patrick, St). The new bishop landed 
in Wicklow in 432. Leinster w^as probably the province in which 
Christianity was already most strongly represented, and Patrick 
may have entrusted this part of his sphere to two fellow-workers 
from Gaul, Auxilius and Iserninus. At any rate he seems rather 
to have addressed himself more e!5pecially to the task of founding 
churches in Meath, Ulster and Connaught. In Ireland the 
land nominally belonged to the tribe, but in reality a kind of 
feudal system existed. In order to succeed with the body of the 
tribe it was neces.sary to secure the adherence of the chief. The 
conversion in consequence was in large measure only apparent ; 
and such pagan superstitions and practices as did not run 
directly counter to the new teaching were tolerated by the 
saint. Thus, whilst the mass of the people practically still 
continued in heathendom, the apostle was enabled to found 
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churches and schools and educate a priesthood which should 
provide the most effective and certain means of conversion. 
It would be a misteke to suppose that his success was as rapid 
or as complete as is generally assumed, I'here can be no doubt 
that he met with great opposition both from the high-king 
Loigaire and from the druids. But though Loigaire refused 
to desert the faith of his ancestors we are told that a number 
of his nearest kinsmen accepted Christianity ; and if there be 
any truth in the story of the codification of the Brehon Laws 
we gather that he realized that the future belonged to the new 
religion. St Patrick’s work seems to fall under two heads. In 
the first place he planted the faith in parts of the north and west 
which had probably not yet heard the gospel. He also organized 
the already existing Christian communities, and with this in 
view founded a church at Armagh as his metropolitan see (444). 
It is further due to him that Ireland became linked up with 
Rome and the Christian countries of the Western church, and 
that in consequence Latin was introduced as the language of the 
church. It seems probable that St Patrick consecrated a 
considerable number of bishops with small but definite dioceses 
which doubtless coincided in the main with the territories of the 
tuatha. In any case the ideal of the apostle from Britain was 
almost certainly ver>^ different from the monastic system in vogue 
in Ireland in the 6th and 7th centuries. 

The Early Irish Church. — The church founded by St Patrick 
was doubtless in the main identical in doctrine with the churches 
of Britain and Gaul and other branches of the Western church ; 
but after the recall of the Roman legions from Britain the Irish 
church was shut off from the Roman world, and it is only natural 
that there should not have been any great amount of .scruple 
with regard to orthodox doctrine. This would explain the 
survival of the writings of PeJagius in Ireland until the 8th 
century. Even Clolumba himself, in his l^itin hymn Alius 
prosatorj was suspected by Gregory the Great of favouring Arian 
doc trines. After the death of St 3 *atrick there was apparently 
a relapse into paganism in many parts of the island. The church 
itself gradually became grafted on to the feudal organization, 
the result of which was the peculiar system which we find in the 
6th and 7th centuries. Wherever Roman law and municipal 
institutions had been in force the church was modelled on the 
civil society. The bishops governed ecclesiastical districts 
co-ordinate with the civil divisions. In Ireland there were no 
('ities and no municipal institutions ; the nation con.sisted of 
groups of tribes conne('ted by kinship, and loosely held together 
by a feudal system which we .shall examine later. Although 
St Patrick endeavoured to organize the Irish church on regular 
diocesan lines, after his death an approximation to the lay 
.system w^as under the circumstances almost inevitable. When a 
chief became a Christian and bestowed lands on the church, he 
at the .same time transferred all his rights as a chief ; but these 
rights still remained with his sept, albeit subordinate to the 
uses of the church. At first all church offices were exclusively 
confined to members of the sept. In this new sept there was 
(‘onsequently a twofold succession. The religious sept or family 
consisted in the first instance not only of the ecclesiastical 
persons to wLom the gift was made, but of all the celi or vassals, 
tenants and slaves, connected with the land be.stowed. The 
head was the coarb (Ir. comarba, “ co-heir ”), i.e. the inheritor 
both of the spiritual and temporal rights and privileges of the 
founder ; he in his temporal capacity exacted rent and tribute 
like other chiefs, and made war not on temporal chiefs only, the 
spectacle of two coarbs making war on each other not being 
unusual. The ecclesiastical colonies that went forth from a 
parent family generally remained in subordination to it, in the 
same way that the spreading branches of a ruling family remained 
in general subordinate to it. The heads of the secondary familie.s 
were also called the coarbs of the original founder. Thus there 
were coarbs of Columba at Iona, Kells, Derry, Burrow and 
other places. The coarb of the chief spiritual foundation was 
called the high coarb (ard-chomarba). The coarb might be a 
bishop or only an abbot, but in either case all the ecclesiastics 
in the family were subject to him ; in this way it frequently 


happened that bishops, though their superior functions were 
recognized, were in subjection to abbots who were only priests, 
as in the (»se of St Columba, or even to a woman, as in the case 
of St Brigit. This singular association of lay and spiritual 
powers was liable to the abuse of allowing the whole succession 
to fall into lay hands, as happened to a large extent in later 
times. The temporal chief had his steward who superintended 
the collection of his rents and tribute.s ; in like manner the coarb 
of a religious sept had his airchinnech (Anglo-Irish erenach, 
herenach), whose office was generally, but not necessarily, 
hereditary. The office embodied in a certain sense the lay 
succession in the family. 

From the beginning the life of the converts must have been 
in some measure coenobitic. Indeed it could hardly have been 
otherwise in a pagan and half-savage land. St Patrick himself 
in his Confession makes mention of monks in Ireland in connexion 
with his mission, but the few glimpses we get of the monastic 
life of the decades immediately following his death prove that 
the earliest type of coenobium differed considerably from that 
known at a later period. The coenobium of the end of the 5th 
century consisted of an ordinary sept or family whose chief 
had become Christian. After making a gift of his lands the chief 
either retired, leaving it in the hands of a coarb, or remained as 
the religious head himself. The family went on with their usual 
avocations, but some of the men and women, and in some cases 
all, practised celibacy, and all joined in fasting and prayer. It 
may be inferred from native documents that grave disorders 
were prevalent under this sytem. A severer and more exclusive 
type of monasticism succeeded this primitive one, but apart 
from the separation of the sexes the general character never 
entirely changed. 

Diocesan organization as understood in countries under Roman 
Law being unknown, there was not that limitation of the number 
of bishops which territorial jurisdiction renders necc.ssary, and 
consequently the number of bishops increased beyond all pro- 
portions. Ihus, St Mochta, abbot of Louth, and a reputed 
disciple of St Patrick, is stated to have had no less than 100 
bishops in his monastic family. All the bishops in a coenobium 
were subject to the abbot ; but besides the bishop in the monastic 
families, every tuath or tribe had its own bishop. The church 
in Ireland having been evolved out of the monastic nuclei 
already described the tribe bishop was an episcopal development 
of a somewhat later period. He was an important personage, 
his status being fixed in the Brehon laws, from which we learn 
that his honour price was seven cumals^ and that he had the 
right to be accompanied by the same number of followers as a 
petty king. The power of the bishops was considerable, as they 
were strong enough to resist the kings with regard to the right 
of sanctuary, ever a fertile source of dissension. The tuath 
bishop in later centuries corre.sponded to the diocesan bishop as 
closely as it was possible in two systems so different as tribal 
and municipal government. When diocesan jurisdiction was 
introduced into Ireland in the 12th century the tuath became a 
diocese. Many of the old dioceses represent ancient tuatha , 
and even enlarged modern dioceses coincide with the territories 
of ancient tribal states. Thus the diocese of Kilmacduagh was 
the territor}^ of the Hui Fiachrach Aidne ; that of Kilfenora 
was the tribe land of Corco-Mruad or Corcomroe. Many deaneries 
also represent tribe territories. Thus the deanery of Musgrylin 
(Co. Cork) was the ancient Muscraige Mitaine, and no doubt had 
its tribe bishop in ancient times. Bishops without dioceses and 
monastic bishops were not unknown outside Ireland in the Eastern 
and Western churches in very early times, but they had dis- 
appeared with rare exceptions in the 6th century when the Irish 
reintroduced the monastic bishops and the monastic church 
into Britain and the continent. 

In the 8th and 9th centuries, when the great emigration of 
Irish scholars and ecclesiastics took place, the number of wander- 
ing bishops without dioceses became a reproach to the Irish 
church ; and there can be no doubt that it led to much incon- 
venience and abuse, and was subversive of the stricter discipline 
that the popes had succeeded in establishing in the Western 
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church. They were accused of ordaining serfs without the consent 
of their lords, consecrating bishops per sedtmi, i.e. of making 
men bishops who had not previously received the orders of 
priests, and of permitting bishops to be consecrated by a single 
bishop. This custom can hardly, however, be a reproach to tlic 
Irish church, as the practice was never held to be invalid ; and 
besides, the Nicene canons of discipline were perhaps not known 
in Ireland until comparatively late times. The isolated position 
of Ireland, and the exi.stence of tribal organization in full vigour, 
explain fully the anomtdies of Irish discipline, many of 'w^ich 
were also survivals of the early Christian practices before the 
complete organization of the church 

After the death of St Patrick the bond between the numerous 
church families which his authority supplied was greatly relaxed ; 
and the .saint^s most formidable opponents, the druids, probably 
regained much of their old power. The transition period which 
follows the loosening of a people’s faith in its old religion and 
before the authority of the new is universally accepted is always 
a time of confusion and relaxation of morals. Such a period 
appears to have followed the fervour of St Patrick’s time. 
To judge from the early literature the marriage- tie .seems to 
have !3een regarded very lightly, and there can be little doubt Ihof 
pagan marriage custom.s were practi.sed long after the intro- 
duction of Christianity. The Brehon Laws assume the existence 
of married as well as unmarried clerg>', and when St Patrick 
was seeking a bishop for the men of Leinster he asked for “ a 
man of one wife.” Marriage among the secular clergy went on 
in Ireland until the T5th century. Like the (laiilish druids 
described by Caesar, the poet {fUi) and the (huid possessed a 
huge stock of unwritten native lore, probably enshrined in 
verse which was learnt by rote by their pupils. The exalted 
position occupied by the learned class in ancient Ireland perhaps 
affords the key to the wonderful outbursts of scholarly activity 
in Irish monasteries from the 6th to the 9th centuries. That 
.some of the fUii embraced Christianity from the outset ts evident 
from the story of Dubthach. As early as the second half of the 
5th century Knda, a royal prince of Oriel {c, 450-540), after 
spending .some time at Whithorn l^cfook himself to Aranrnore, 
off the coast of Galway, and founded a school there which 
attracted scholars from all over Ireland. The connexion between 
Ireland and Wales was strong in the 6tli century, and it was from 
south Wales that the great reform movement in the Irish mon- 
asteries emanated. Findian of Clonard {c. 470-548) is usually 
n*garded as the institutor of the type of monastery for which 
Ireland became so famous during the next few centuries. He 
spent .some time in Wales, where he came under the influence of 
Si David, Gildas and Cadoc ; and on returning to Ireland he 
founded his famous monastery at Clonaal (Co. Meath) «about 
520. Here no less than 3000 students are said to have received 
instruction at the same time. Such a monastery consisted of 
countless tiny huts of wattles and cliiy (or, where stone was 
plentiful, of beehive cells) built by the pupils and enclosed by 
a losse, or trench, like a permanent military encampment. 
The pupils sowed their own corn, fished in the streams, and 
milked their own cows. Instruction was probably given in the 
open air. Twelve of Findian’s disciples became known as ttie 
twelve apostles of Ireland, the monastic schools they founded 
becoming the greatest centres of learning and religious instniction 
not only in Ireland, but in the whole of the west of Europe. 
Among the most famous were Moville (Co. Down), founded bv 
another Findian, c. 540 ; Clonmacnoise, founded by Kieran, 
541 ; Derry, founded by Columba, 546 ; Clonfert, founded by 
Brendan, 552, Bangor, founded in 558 by Comgall ; Burrow, 
founded by Columba, c. 553. The chief reform due to the 
influence of the British church ^ seems to have been the intro- 
duction of monastic life in the strict sense of the word, i,e. 
communities entirely separated from the laity with complete 
separation of the sexes. 

One almost immediate outcome of the reformation effected 

^ It seems probable that the celebrated monastery of Whithorn 
in Galloway played some part in the reform movement, at any rate 
in the north of Ireland. Indian of MoviMe spent some years tlvare. 


by Findian wajs that wonderful spirit of missionaxy enterprise 
v^ich made the name of Scot and of Ireland so well known 
throughout Europe, while at the same time the Irish were 
being driven out of their colonies in Wales and southrwest Britain 
owing to the advance of the Saxon power. In 563 Columba 
founded the monastery of Hi (Iona), which spread the knowledge 
of the Gospel among the Piets of the Scottish mainland. From 
this same solitary outpost went forth the illustrious Akian to 
plant another Iona at Lindisfarnc, which, “ long after the poor 
pjorent brotherhood had fallen to decay, expanded itself into the 
bishopric of Durham/" And Lightfoot claims for Aidan “ the 
fir.st place in the evangelization of the English race. Augustine 
was the apostle of Kent, but Aidan was the apostle of England.” 
In 590 Columhonus, a native of Leinster (b. 543), went forth 
from liangor, accompanied by twelve companions, to pjreach the 
Gospel on the continent of Europe. Columbanus was the first 
of the long stream of famous Irish monks who left their traces 
in Italy, Switzerland, Germany and France ; amongst them 
bring Gallus or St Goll, founder of St Gallen, Kilian of Wurzburg, 
Virgil of Salzburg, Cathald of Tarentuni and numerous others. 
At the beginning of the 8th century a long series of missionary 
establishments extended from the mouths of the Meuse and 
Rhine to the Rhone and the Alps, whilst many others founded by 
Germans are the offspring of Irish monlw. Willibrord, the 
apostle of the Frisians, for instance, spent twelve years in 
Ireland. Other irishmen seeking remote places wherein to lead 
the lives of anchorites, studded the numerous i.sknd.s on the 
west coast of Scotland with their little building.s. Corinac ua 
Liathain, a disciple of St Columba, visited the Orkneys, and 
when the Northmen first disewered Iceland they found there 
books and other truces of the early Irish church, ll may be 
mentioned that the geographer Dicuil who lived at tlie court 
of Charlemagne gives a description of Iceland which must have 
been <ibtained from some one who had been there, 'i’hc peculi- 
arities whii'h owing to Ireland's isolation had survived were 
brought into prominence when the Irish missionaries came into 
contact with Roman ecclesiastics. The chief points of difference 
were the calculation of Easter and the form of thi* tciisure, m 
addition to questions of discipline such a.s the consec ration of 
bisheyps per saltiun and bishops without dioi^eses. With regard 
to tonsure it w^ould seem tliat the druids sluived the front part of 
the head from car to ear. St Patrick doubtless introduced 
the ordinar>^ coronal tonsure, but in the period following his 
death the old dniidical tonsure was again revived. In the 
calculation of Easter the Irish employed the old P-oman and 
Jewish 84-ycars’ cycle which they may have received from 
St Patrick and which had once prevailed all over Europe. Shut 
off from the world, they were probably ignorant of tlie new 
cycle of 532 years which had been adopted by Rome in 463. 
rhis question aroused a controversy which waxed hottest m 
England, and as the Irish monks stubbornly adhered to their 
traditions they were vehemently attacked by their opponents. 
As early as 633 the church of the south of Ireland, whii'h had 
been more in contact with Gaul, had been won over to the 
Roman method of computation. The north and Iona on Uic 
other hand refused to give in until Adamnan induced the nortli 
of Ireland to yield in 697, while Iona held out until 716, although 
by this time the monastery had lost its influence in Piclland. 
Owing to these controversies the real work of the eaily Irish 
missionaries in converting the pagans of Britain and central 
Europe, and sowing the seeds of culture there, is apt to be 
overlooked. Thus, when the Anglo-Saxan, Winfrid, surnamed 
Boniface, appeared in the kingdom of the Franks as papal 
legate in 723, to romanize tlie existing church of the time, neither 
, the Franks, the Thuringians, the Alemanni nor the Bavarians 
could be considered as pagans. What Irish missionaries and 
their foreign pupils had implanted for more than a century 
quite independently of Rome, Winfrid organized and established 
under Roman authority partly by force of arms. 

During the four centuries which elapsed between the arrival 
of St Patrick and the establishment of a centrid state in Dublin 
by the Norsemen the liastory of Ireland: is almost a blank as 
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regards outstanding events. From the time that the Milesians 
of Tara had come to be recognized as suzerains of the whole 
island all political development ceases. The annals contain 
nothing save a record of mtcrtribat warfare, which the high-king 
was rarely powerful enough to stay. The wonderful achievements 
of the Irish monks did not affect the body politic as a whole, 
and it may be doubted if there was any distinct adSrance in 
civilization in Ireland from the time of NiaH Noigiallach to the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. Niall’s posterity held the position of 
ardri uninterruptedly until 1002. Four of his sons, Loigaire, 
Conall Crimthand, Fiacc and Maine, settled in Meath and 
adjoining territories, and their posterity were called' the southern 
Hy Neill. The other four, Eogan, Enna Find, Cairpre and 
Conall Gulban, occupied the northern part of Ulster. Their 
descendants were known as the northern Hy NeilL^ Tlie 
descendants of Eogan were the O'Neills and their numerous 
kindred septs ; the posterity of Conall Gulban were the O’Donnells 
and their kindred septs. Niall died in 406 in the English Channel 
whilst engaged in a marauding expedition. He was succeeded 
by his nephew Dathi, son of Fiachra, son of Eochaid Muigmednin, 
who is stated to have been struck by lightning at the foot of the 
Alps in 428. Loigaire, son of Niall (428-463), is ideirtified with 
the story of St Patrick. According to tradition it was during 
his reign that the ('odification of the Senchus Mnr took place. 
A well-known story represents him as constantly at war with 
the men of Leinster, llis successor, Ailill Melt (463-483), son 
of Dathi, is remarkable as being the last high-king for 500 years 
who was not a direct descendant of Niall. 

In 503 a body of colonists under Fergus, son of Ere, moved 
from Dalriada to Argyll and effected settlements there. The 
( irc'unisLunces which enabled the Scots to succeed in occupying 
K inlyre and Islay cannot now be ascertained. The little 
kingdom had great difficulty to maintain itself, and its varying 
fortunes are very obscure. Neither is it clear that bodies of 
Scots had not already migrated to Argyll. Diarmait, .son of 
Fergus Cerbaill (544 565), of the southern Hy Neill, undoubtedly 
professed Christianity though he still clung to many pagan 
practices, such as polygamy and the use of druidical incantations 
m battle. annals represent him as getting into trouble 
with the Church on account of his violation of the right of 
sanctuary. At an assembly held at Tara in 554 (\irnan, son of the 
king of Connaught, slew a nobleman, a crime punishable with 
death. 1 'lie nutlior of the deed fled for sanctuary to St Columba. 
Put Diarmait pursued him, and disregarding the opposition 
of the saint seized (’urnan and hanged him. St Coluniba’s 
kinsmen, the northern Hy Neill, took up tlie quarrel, and attacked 
and defeated the king at Culdreimne in 561. In this battle 
Diarmait is stated to have employed druids to form an airbe 
driiad (fence of protection ?) round his host. A few years later 
Diarmait seized by force the chief of Hy Maine, who had slain 
llis herald and had taken refuge with St Ruadan of Lothra. 
Acc’oiding to the legend the saint, accompanied by St Brendan 
of birr, followed the king to Tara and solemnly cursed it, from 
which time it was deserted. It has been suggested that Tara 
was abandoned during the plague of 548-549. Others have 
surmised that it was abandoned as a regular place of residence 
long before this, soon after the northern and southern branches 
of the Hy Neill had consolidated their power at Ailech and in 
Westmeath. Whatever truth there may be in the legend, it 
demonstrates conclusively the absence of a rallying point where 
the idea of a central government might have taken root. Aed, 
:,on of Ainmire (572-598) of the northern Hy Ncfll, figures 
pr(;minently in the story of St Columba. It was during his 
reign that the famous assembly of Drumcct (near Newtown- 
limavaddy in Co. Derry) was held. The story goes that the 
Jilid had increased in number to such an extent that they included 
one-tliird of the freemen. There was thus quite an army of 
impudent swaggering idlers roaming about the country and 

* The O’Neills who played such an important part in later Irish 
history do not take their name from Niall Ndigiaflach, though they 
are descended from him. They take their name from Niall Gliandub 
(d. 9iy). 


quartering themselves on the chiefs and nobles during the winter 
and spring, story-telling, and lampooning those who dared to 
hesitate to comply with their demands. 

Some idea of the style of living of the learned professions 
in early direland may be gathered from the income enjoyed in 
later times by the literati of Tir ConaiU (Co. Donegal). It has 
been computed tliat no less than £2000 was set aside yearly in 
this small state for the maintenance of the class. No wonder, 
then, that Aed determined to banish them from Ireland, At 
I the convention of Drumcct the number of filid was greatly 
reduced, lends were assigned for their maintenance, the oHams 
were required to open schools and to su]i^rt the inferior bards 
os teachers. This reform may have helped to foster the cultiva- 
tion of the native literature, and it is possible that we owe to it 
the preservation of the Ulster q)ic. But the Irish were un- 
fortunately incapable of rising above the saga, consisting of a 
mixture of prose and verse. Their gi^test achievement in 
literature dates back to the dawn of history, and we find no 
more trace of development in the world of letters than in the 
political sphere. The Irishman, in his own language at any rate, 
seems incapable of a sustained literary effort, a consequence of 
which is that he invents the most intricate measures. Sense 
is thus too frequently sacrificed to sound. The influence of the 
professional literary class kept the dan spirit alive with their 
elaborate genealogies, and in their poems they only pandered 
to the vanity and vices of their patrons. Thiit no new ideas 
' came in may be gathered from the fact that the bulk of Irish 
literature so far published dates from before 800, though the 
MSS. which contiiin it are much later. Bearing in mind how 
largely the Finn cycle is modelled cn the older Uhler epic, works 
of originality composed between 1000 and 1600 arc with one or 
two exceptions conspicuously absent. 

At the convention of Drumcct the status of the Dalriadic 
settlement in Argyll was also regulated. The ardri desired to 
make the colony an Irish state tributary to the high-king ; but 
on the special pleading of St Columba it was allowed to remiiin 
independent. Aed lost his life in endeavouring to exact the 
boroma tribute from Brandub, king of Leinster, who defeated 
him at Dunbolg in 598. After several short reigns the throne 
was occupied by Aed’s son Domnall (627-641). His predecessor, 
Suibne Menn, had been slain by the king of Dalaraide, Congal 
(.'laen. The latter was driven out of the country’ by Domnall, 
whereupon Congal collected an army of foreign adventurers made 
up of Saxoas, Dalriadic Scots, Britons and Piets to regain his 
lands and to avenge himself on the high-king. In a sanguinary 
encounter at Mag Raith (Moira in Co. Down), which forms the 
subject of a celebrated romance, Congal was slain and the power 
of the settlement in K intyre weakened for a considerable period. 
A curious feature of 11 y Neill rule about this time was joint 
kingship. From 563 to 656 there were no less than five such 
pairs. In 681 St Moling of Ferns prevailed upon the ardri 
Finnachta (674-690) to renounce for ever the boroma, tribute, 
which had always been a source of friction between the supreme 
king and the ruler of Leinster. This was, however, unfortunately 
not the last of the horomc. Fergal (7 11-722), in tiying to enforce 
it again, was slain in a famous battle at Allen in Kildare. As 
a sequel Fergafs son, Aed Allan (734-743), defeated the men 
of Leinster with great slaughter at Ballyshaimon (Co. Kildare) 
in 737. If there was so little cohesion among the various pro- 
vinces it is small wonder that Ireland fell such an easy prey to 
the Vikings in the next century. In 697 an assembly was held 
at Tara in which a law known as Adamndtn was paswsed, 
at the instance of Adamndn, prohibiting women from taking 
part in battle ; a decision that shows how far Ireland with its 
tribal system lagged behind Teutonic and Latin countries in 
civilization. A similar enactment exempting the clergy, known 
as Cdin Patradc, was agreed to in 803. The .story goes that the 
ardri Aed Oirdnigthe (797-819) made a hostile incursion into 
Leinster and forced the primate of Armagh and all his clergy to 
attend him. When representations were made to llie king as to 
the impropriety of his conduct, he referred the matter to his 
adviser, Fothud, who was also a cleric. Fothud pronounced that 
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the clergy should be exempted, and three verses purporting to 
be his decision are still extant. 

Invasion of the Northnen. — The first incursion of the Northmen 
took place in a.d. 795, when they plundered and burnt the church 
of Rechru, now Lmbay, an island north of Dublin Bay. When 
thi.', event occurred, the power of the over-king was a mere 
shadow. The provincial kingdoms had split up into more or 
less independent principalities, almost constantly at war with 
each other. The oscillation of the centre of power between 
Meath and Tir Eogain, according as the ardri belonged to the 
southern or northern Hy Neill, produced corresponding per- 
turbations in the balance of parties among the minor kings. 
The army consisted of a number of tribes, each commanded by 
its own chief, and acting as so many independent units without 
cohesion. The tribesmen owed fealty only to their chiefs, who 
in turn owed a kind of conditional allegiance to the over-king, 
depending a good deal upon the ability of the latter to enforce it. 
A chief might through pique or other causes withdraw his tribe 
even on the eve of a battle without such defection being deemed 
dishonourable. What the tribe was to the nation or the province, 
the fine or sept was to the tribe itself. The head of a sept had a 
voice not only in the question of war or peace, for that was 
determined by the whole tribe, but in all subsequent operations. 
However brave the individual .soldiers of such an army might be, 
the army itself was unreliable against a well-organized and 
disciplined enemy. Again, such tribal forces were only levies 
gathered together for a few weeks at most, unprovided with 
military stores or the means of transport, and consequently 
generally unprepared to attack fortifications of any kind, and 
liable to melt away as quickly as they were gathered together. 
Admirably adapted for a sudden attack, such an army was 
wholly unfit to carry on a regular campaign or take advantage 
of a victory. These defects of the Irish military system were 
abundantly shown throughout the Viking period and also in 
Anglo-Norman times. 

The first invaders were probably Norwegians^ from Hordaland 
in search of plunder and captives. Their attacks were not 
confined to the sea-('oasts ; they were able to ascend the rivers 
in iheir ships, and already in 801 they are found on the upper 
Shannon. At the outset the invaders arrived in small bodies, 
but as these met with considerable resistance large fleets com- 
manded by powerful Vikings followed. With such forces it 
was possible to put fleets of boats on the inland lakes. Rude 
earthen or stockaded forts, serving as magazines and places of 
retreat, were erected ; or in some cases use was made of strong- 
holds already existing, such as Dun Almain in Kildare, Dunlavin 
in Wicklow and Fermoy in Cork. Some of these military posts 
in course of time became trading stations or grew into towns. 
During the first half of the gth century attacks were inces.sant 
in most parts of the i.sland. In 801 we find Norwegians on the 
upper Shannon ; in 820 the whole of Ireland was harried ; and 
five years later we hear of Vikings in ( o. Dublin, Meath, Kildare, 
Wicklow, Queen’s Co., Kilkenny and Tipperary. Howevei, 
the invaders do not appear to have acted in concert until 830. 
About this time a powerful leader, named 7 'urgeis (Turgesius)^ 
accompanied by two nobles, Saxolb and Domrair (Thorir), 
arrived with a “ royal fleet.” Sailing up the Shannon they 
built strongholds on Lough Ree and devastated ('onnaiight and 
Meath. Eventually Turgeis establi.shed himself in Armagh, 
whilst his wife Ota settled at Clonmacnoise and profaned the 
monastery church with pagan rites. Indeed, the numerous 
ecclesiastical establishments appear to have been quite as much 
the object of the invaders’ fury as the civil authorities. The 
monastery of Armagh was rebuilt ten times, and as often de- 
stroyed. It was sacked three times in one month. Turgeis 
him.self is reported to have usurped the abbacy of Armagh, 
'I’o escape from the continuous attacks on the monasteries, Irish 
monks and scholars fled in large numbers to the continent 
carrying with them their precious books. Among them were 

^ At this period it is extremely difficult to distinguish between 
Norwegians and Danes on account of the clo.se connexion between 
the ruhng families of both countries. 


many of the greatest lights in the world of letters of the time, 
such as Sedulius Scottus and Johannes Scottus Erigena. The 
figure of Turgeis has given rise to considerable discussion, as 
there is no mention of him in Scandinavian sources. It seems 
probable that his Norwegian name was Thorgils and he was 
po.ssibly related to Godfred, father of Olaf the White, who figures 
prominently in Irish history a little later. Turgeis appar- 
ently united the Viking forces, as he is styled the first king of 
the Nonsemen in Ireland. A permanent sovereignty over the 
whole of Ireland, such as Turgeis seems to have aimed at, was 
then as in later times impossible because of the state of society. 
During his lifetime various cities were founded — the first on 
Iri.sh soil. Dublin came into existence in 840, and Waterford 
and Limerick appear in liistory about the same time. Although 
the Norsemen were constantly engaged in conflict with the 
Irish, these cities soon became important commercial centres 
trading with England, France and Norway. Turgeis was 
raptured and drowned by the ardri Maelsechlainn in 844, and 
two years later Domrair was slain. However cruel and rapacious 
the Vikings may have been, the work of di.sorder and ruin was 
not all theirs. The condition of the country afforded full scope 
for the jealousy, hatred, cupidity and vanity which characterize 
the tribal state of political society. For instance, Fedilmid, 
king of Munster and archbishop of Cashel, took the opportunity 
of the misfortunes of the country to revive the claim.s of the 
Munster dynasty to be kings of Ireland. To enforce this (laim 
he ravaged and plundered a large part of the country, took 
ho.stagcs from Niall Caille the over-king (833-845), drove out the 
comarba of St Patrick, or archbishop of Armagh, and for a whole 
year occupied his place as bishop. On his return he plundered 
the termon lands of Clonmacnoise “ up to the church door," an 
exploit which was repeated the following year. There is no 
mention of his having lielped to drive out the foreigners. 

For some years after the death of Turgeis the Norsemen 
appear to have lacked a leader and to have been hard pressed. 
It was during this period that Dublin was chosen as the point 
of concentration for their forces. In 848 a Danish fleet from 
the south of iCngland arrived in Dublin Bay. The Danes are 
called in Irish Duhgaill, or black foreigners, as distinguished 
from the f'tndgaillr or white foreigners, i.e. Norwegians. The 
origin of these terms, as also of the Iri.sh name for Norway 
(Lochlann)f is obscure. At first the Danes and Norwegians 
appear to have made common cause, but two years later the 
new city of Dublin was stormed by the Danes. In 851 the 
Dublin Vikings succeeded in vanquishing the I^anes after a 
three days’ battle at .Snaim Aignech (Carlingford Lough), 
whereupon the defeated party under their leader Horm took 
service with Cerball, king of Ossory. Even in the first half of 
the 9th century there must have been a great deal of inter- 
marriage between the invaders and the native population, due 
in part at any rate to the number of captive women who were 
carried off. A mixed race grew up, recruited by many Irish 
of pure blood, whom a lo^T of adventure and a lawless spirit 
led away. This heterogeneous population was called Gallgoidel 
or foreign Irisli (wLence the modern name Galloway), and like 
their northern kinsmen they betook themselves to the sea and 
practised piracy. The Christian element in this mixed society 
soon lapsed to a large extent, if not entirely, into paganism. 
The Scandinavian settlements were almost wholly confined to 
the seaport towns, and except Dublin included none of the 
surrounding territory. Owing to its position and the character 
of the country about it, especially the coast-land to the north of 
the Liffey which formed a kind of border-land between the 
territories of the kings of Meath and Leinster, a considerable 
tract passed into the possession of so powerful a city as Dublin. 

The social and political condition of Ireland, and the pastoral 
occupation of the inhabitants, were unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of foreign commerce, and the absence of coined money 
among them shows that it did not exist on an extensive scale. 

This name survives in Fingall, the name of a district north of 
Dublin city. Dubgall is contained in the proper names MacDougall, 
MacDowcll. 
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The foreign articles of luxury (dress, ornaments, wine, &c.) 
required by them were brought to the great oenachs or fairs held 
periodically in various parts of the country. A flourishing 
commerce, however, soon grew up in the Scandinavian towns ; 
mints were established, and many foreign traders — Flemings, 
Italians and others — settled there. It was through these 
Scandinavian trading communities that Ireland came into 
contact with the rest of Europe in the nth and 12th centuries. 
If evidence were needed it is only necessary to point to the names 
of three of the Irish provinces, Ulster, Leinster, Munster, which 
are formed from the native names (Ulaid, Laipn, Muma-n) 
with the addition of Norse sta^r ; and the very name by which 
the island is now generally known is Scandinavian in form 
(Ira-landf the land of the Irish). The settlers in the Scandinavian 
towns early came to be looked upon by the native Irish as so 
many septs of a tribe added to the system of petty states forming 
the Irish political system. They soon mixed in the domestic 
quarrels of neighbouring tribes, at first selling their protection, 
but afterwards as vassals, sometimes as allies, like the septs and 
tribes of the Goidel among themselves. The latter in turn ac'led 
in similar capacities with the Irish-Norwegian chiefs, Irish 
tribes often forming part of the Scandinavian armies in Britain. 
This intercourse led to frequent intermarriage between the chiefs 
and nobility of the two peoples. As an instance, the case of 
Cerball, king of Ossory (d. 887), may be cited. Eyvindr, sur- 
named Austmah'r, “ the east-man,” ^ son of Bjorn, agreed to 
defend Cerball's territory on condition of receiving his daughter 
Raforta in marriage. Among the children of this marriage 
were Helgi Magri, one of the early settlers in Iceland, and 
Thurida, wife of Thorstein the Red. Three other daughters 
of Cerball married Scandinavians ; Gormflaith (Kormlo^) 
married Grimolf, who settled in Iceland, Fridgerda married 
'ITorir Hyrna, and Ethne (Edna) married Hlo<Ver, father of 
Earl Sigurd Digri who fell at Clontarf. Cerball’s son Domnall 
(Dufnialr) was the founder of an Icelandic family, whilst the 
names kaudi and Baugr occur in the same family. Hence the 
occurrence of such essentially Irish names as Konall, Kjaran, 
Njall, Kormakr, Brigit. Kaolin, &c., among Icelanders and Nor- 
w^egians cannot be a matter for surprise ; nor that a number of 
Norse words were introduced into Irish, notably terms connected 
with trade and the sea. 

'I'he obscure contest between the Norwegians and Danes 
for supremacy in Dublin appears to have made the former feel 
the need of a powerful leader. At any rate, in 851-852 the king 
of Lochlann (Norway) sent his son Amlaib (Olaf the White) 
to assume sovereignty over the Norsemen in Ireland and to 
receive tribute and vassals. From this time it is possible to 
speak of a Scandinavian kingdom of I3ublin, a kingdom which 
lasted almost without interruption until the Norman Conquest. 
1'he king of Dublin exercised overlordship over the other Viking 
communities in the island, and thus became the most dangerous 
opponent of the ardri, with whom he was constantly at variance. 
Amlaib was accompanied by Ivar, who is stated in one source 
to have been his brother. Some writers wish to identify this 
prince with the famous Ivar Beinlaus, son of Ragnar Lodbrok. 
Amlaib was opposed to the ardri Maelsechlainn I. (846-863) 
who had overcome Turgeis. This brave ruler gained a number of 
victories over the Norsemen, but in true Irish fashion they were 
never followed up. Although his successor Aed Finnliath 
(863-879) gave his daughter in marriage to Amlaib, no better 
relations were established. The king of Dublin was certainly 
the most commanding figure in Ireland in his day, and during 
his lifetime the Viking power v/as greatly extended. In 870 
he captured the strongholds of Dumbarton and Dunseverick 
(Co. Antrim). He disappears from the scene in 873. One source 
represents him as dying in Ireland, but the circumstances are 
quite obscure. Ivar only survived Olaf two or three years, and 
it is stated that he died a Christian. During the ensuing period 
Dublin was the scene of constant family feuds, which weakened 

* 111 Anglo-Norman times the Scandinavians of Dublin and other 
cities are always called Ostmen, i.e. Eastmen ; hence the name 
Ostmanstown, now Oxmanstown, a part of the city of Dublin. 


its power to such an extent that in 901 Dublin and Waterford 
were captured by the Irish and were obliged to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the high-king. ITie Irish Annals state that 
there were no fresh invasions of the Northmen for about forty 
years dating from 877. During this period Ireland enjoyed 
comparative rest notwithstanding the intertribal feuds in which 
the Norse settlers shared, including the campaigns of Cormac, 
son of Cuilennan, the scholarly king-bishop of Cashel. 

Towards the end of this interval of repose a certain Sigtrygg, 
who was probably a great-grandson of the Ivar mentioned above, 
addressed himself to the task of winning back the kingdom of his 
ancestor. Waterford was retaken in 914 by Ivar, grandson of 
Ragnall and Earl Ottir, and Sigtrygg won a signal victory over 
the king of Leinster at Cenn Fuait (Co. Kilkenny ?) two years 
later. Dublin was captured, and the high-king Niall Glundub 
(910-919) prepared to oppose the invaders. A battle of prime 
importance was gained by Sigtrygg over the ardri, who fell 
fighting gallantly at Kilmashogue near Dublin in 919. Between 
920 and 970 the Scandinavian power in Ireland reached its zenith. 
The country was desolated and plundered by natives and 
foreigners alike. The lower Shannon was more thoroughly 
occupied by the Norsemen, with which fact the rise of Limerick 
is a.s.sociated. Carlow, Kilkenny and the territory round Lough 
Neagh were settled, and after the capture of Lough Erne in 932 
much of Longford was colonized. The most prominent figures 
at this time were Muirchertach ” of the leather cloaks,” son of 
Niall Glundub, Cellachan of Cashel and Amlaib (Olaf) Cuardn. 
The first-named waged constant warfare against the foreigners 
and was the most formidable opponent the Scandinavians had 
yet met. In his famous circuit of Ireland (941) he took all the 
provincial kings, as well as the king of Dublin, as hostages, and 
after keeping them for five months at Ailech he handed them 
over to the feeble titular ardri, showing that his loyalty was 
greater than his ambition. Unlike Muirchertach, Cellachan of 
Cashel, the hero of a late romance, was not particular whether 
he fought for or against the Norsemen. In 920 Sigtrygg (d. 927) 
was driven out of Dublin by his brother (Jodfred (d. 934) and 
retired to York, where he became king of Northumbria. Hi.s 
sons Olaf and Godfred were expelled by Aithelstan. The former, 
better known as Amlaib (Olaf) Cuaran, married the daughter of 
Constantine, king of Scotland, and fought at Brunanburh (938). 
Born about 920, he perhap.s became king of York in 941. 
Expelled in 944-945 he went to Dublin and drove out his cousin 
Blakdre, son of Godfred. At the same time he held sway over 
the kingdom of Man and the isles. We find this romantic' 
character c onstantly engaged on expeditions in England, Ireland 
and Scotland. In 956 Congalach, the high-king, was defeaterl 
and slain by the Norse of Dublin. In 973 his son Domnall, 
in alliance with Amlaib, defeated the high-king Domnall O’Neill 
at Cell Mona (Kilmoon in Co. Meath). This Domnall O’Neill, 
.son of Muirchertach, .son of Niall Glundub, was the first to adopt 
the name O’Neill (Ir. ua, <i = ” grandson ”). The tani.sts or heirs 
of the northern and southern lly Neill having died, the throne 
fell to Maelsechlainn II., of the Cland Colm^in, the last of the 
Hy Neill who was undisputed king of Ireland. Maelsechlainn, 
who succeeded in q8o, had alread>' distinguished himself as king 
of Meath in war with the Norsemen. In the first year of his reign 
as high-king he defeated them in a bloody battle at Tara, in 
which Amlaib’s son, Ragnall, fell. This victory, won over the 
combined forces of the Scandinavians of Dublin, Man and tlie 
Isles, compelled Amlaib to deliver up all his captives and 
hostages, — among whom were Domnall Claen, king of Leinster, 
and several notables — to forgo the tribute which he had imposed 
upon the southern Hy Neill and to pay a large contribution of 
cattle and money. Amlaib’s spirit was so broken by this defeat 
that he retired to the monastery of Hi, where he died the same 
year. 

The Dalcais Dynasty. — We have alread> seen that the dominant 
race in Munster traced descent from Ailill Aulom. The Cashel 
dynasty claimed to descend from his eldest son Eogan, whilst 
the Dalcas.sians of Clare derived their origin from a younger son 
Cormac Cas. Ailill Aulom is said to have ordained that the 
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succession to the tlirone should alternate between the two lines, 
as in the case of the Hy Neill. This, however, is perhaps a fiction 
of later poets who wished to give lustre to the ancestry of Brian 
Boruma, as very few of the Dalcais princes appear in the list 
of the kings of C'asheL The Dalcassians play no prominent part 
in history until, in the middle of the loth century, they were 
niled by Kennedy (Cermet ig), son of Lorcan, king of Thomond 
(d. Q54), by whom their power was greatly extended. He left 
two sons, Mathgiimain (Mahon) and Brian, called Brian Boruma, 
pro^bly from a \'illage near Killaloe.^ About the year 020 a 
Viking named 'I'omrair, son of Elgi, had seized.the lower Shannon 
and established himsell in Limerick, from which point constant 
incursions were made into all parts of Munster. After a period 
of guerrilla warfare in the woods of 'Ihomond, Mathgamain 
concluded a truce with the foreigners, in which Brian refused to 
join. Thereupon Mathgamain crossed the Shannon and gained 
possession of the kingdom of Cashel, as Dunchad, the repre- 
sentative of the t)lder line, had just died. Receiving the support 
of several of the native tribes, he felt himself in a position to 
attack the set tlements of the foreigners in Munster. This aroused 
the ruler of Limerick, Ivar, who determined to carry the war 
into Thomond. lie was supported by Maelmuad, king ol 
Desmond, and Donoban, king of Hy Fidgeinte, and Hy Cairpri. 
Their army was met by Mathgamain at Sulchoit near Tipperary, 
where the Norsemen were defeated with great slaughter (968). 
This decisive \'ictory gave the Dalcais Limerick, which tliey 
sacked and burnt, and Mathgamain then took hostages of all 
the chiefs of Munster. Ivar escaped to Britain, but returned 
after a year and entrenchcil himself at Inis Cathaig (Scatlery 
Island in the lower Shannon). A conspira(7 was formed between 
Ivar and his .son Dubcenn and the two Munster chieftains 
Donoban and Maelmuad. Donoban w'as married to the daughter 
of a Scandinavian king of Waterford, and his own daughter was 
married to Ivar of Waterford.- In 976 Inis Cathaig was attacked 
and plundered by the Dalcais and the garrison, including Ivar 
and Dubcenn, slain. Shortly before this Mathgamain had been 
murdered by Donoban, and Brian thus became king of Thomond, 
whilst Maelmuad siir(’eeded to Cashel. In 977 Brian made a 
sudden and rapid inroad into Donoban’s territory, aiptured his 
fortress and slew the prince himself with a vast number of his 
followers. Maelmuad, the other cuaspirator, met with a like 
fate at Bclacli Leolita in Barnadcrg (near Ballyorgan). After 
thi.s battle Brian was acknowledged king of all Munster (978). 
After reducing tlic Desi, who were in alliance with the Northmen 
of Waterford and LimericL, in 984 he suL»dued Ossory and took 
hostages from the kings of Fast and West Leinster. In this 
manner he became virtually king of Leth Moga. 

This rapid rise of the Dalcasshm leader was bound to bring 
him into conflict with the ardri. Already in 982 Maelsechlainn 
had invaded Thomond and uprooted the venerable tree under 
which llie Dalcais rulers were inaugurated. After the battle of 
'I'ara he had placed his half-brother Ciluniarind, son of Amlaib 
CuarAn, in Dublin. Tins prince vvas murdered in 989 and was 
succeeded by Sigtr>^gg Silkiskeggi, son of Amlaib and Gormflaith, 
sister of Maelmorda, king of Leinster. In the same year Mael- 
sechlainn took Dublin and imposed an annual tribute on the 
city. During these years there were frequent trials of strength 
between the ardri and the king of Munster. In 992 Brian invaded 
Meath, and four years later Maelsechlainn defeated Brian in 
Munster. In 998 Brian ascended the Shannon with a large force, 
intending to attack C'onnaught, and Maelsechlainn, who rec eived 
no support from the northern Hy Neill, came to terms with him. 

hostages held by the over-king from the Northmen and Irish 
of Leth Moga were to be given up to Brian, which was a virtual 
surrender of all his rights over the soutliem half of Ireland ; 
while Brian on his part recognized Maelsechlainn as sole king of 
Leth Cuinn. In 1000 Leinster revolted against Brian and 
entered into an alliance with the king of Dublin. Brian advanced 
towards the city, halting at a place called Glen Mama near 

* On the name see K. Meyer, Erin, iv. pp. 71-73. 

« Donaban, the son of this Ivar of Waterford, i.s tlie ancestor of 
the O’Donovans, Donoban that of the O'Donovans. 


Dunlavin (Co. Wicklow). He was attacked by the aUied forces, 
who were repulsed with great slaughter. Maelmorda, king of 
Leinster, was taken prisoner, and Sigtrygg fled for protection to 
Ailech. Tile victor gave proof at once that he was not only a 
clever genera,! but also a skilful diplomatist. Maelmorda was 
restored to his kingdom, Sigtrygg received Brian's daughter in 
marriage, whilst Brian took to himself the Dublin king’s 
mother, the notorious Gormflaith, who had already been divorced 
by Maelsechlainn. After thus establishing peace and consolidat- 
ing hi.s power, Brian returned to his residence Cenn Corad and 
matured his plan of obtaining the high-kingship for himself. 
When everything was ready he entered Mag Breg with an army 
consisting of his own troops, tliose of Ossory, his South ('onnaught 
vassals and the Norsemen of Munster. Tlie king of Dublin 
also sent a small force to hi.s assistance. Maelsechlainn, taken 
by surprise and feeling himself unequal to tlie contest, 
endeavoured to gain lime. An armistice was concluded, during 
whi(‘h he was to decide whether he would give Brian hostages 
(/.<?. abdicate) or not. He applied to the northern Hy Neill 
lo come to liis assistance, and even offered to abdicate in favour 
of the chief of the Hnel Eogain, but the latter refused unless 
Maelsechlainn undertook to rede to them half the territory 
of his own tribe, the Gland Colmain. The attempt to unite the 
whole of the Eremoniau against the Eberian race and preserve 
a dynasty that had ruled Ireland for Ooo years, having failed, 
Maelsechlainn submitted to Brian, and without an>' formal 
act of cession the latter became ardri. During a reign of twelve 
years (1002-1014) he is said to have effected much improvement 
in the country by the erection and repair of churches anrl schools, 
and the construction of bridges, causeways, roads and fortresses. 
W e are also told that he administered rigid and impartial justice 
and di.spen.sed royal hospitality. As he was liberal to the bards, 
thv'y did not forget his merits. 

rowmds the end of Brian s reign a conspiracy was entered 
into between Maelmorda, king of Leinster, and his nephew 
Dublin. The ultimate cause of this movement 
was an insull offered by Murchad, Brian's son, lo the king of 
Leinster, who w^as egged on by his sister Gormflaith. Sigtrygg 
secured promises xA assistance from Sigurd, earl of Orkney, and 
Brodir of Man. In the spring of 1014 Maelmorda and Sigtrygg 
had collected a considerable army in Dublin, consisting' of 
contingents from all the Scandina\ ian settlement in the west in 
addition to MaeJmorda’s own Leinster forces, the whole being 
commanded by Sigurd, carl of Orkney. This powerful prince, 
whose mother was a daughter of Cerball of Ossory (d. 887), 
appears to have aimed at the supreme command of all the 
Scandinavian settlements of the west, and in the course of a 
few years conquered the kingdom of the Isles, Sutherland, Ross, 
Moray and Argyll, do meet such formidable opponents, Brian, 
now an old man unable to lead in person, mustered all the forces 
of Munster and Connaught, mid was joined by Maelsechlainn 
in command of the forces of Meath. The northern Hy Neill 
and the Ulaid took no part in the struggle. Brian advanced 
into the plain of Fingall, north of Dublin, where a council of war 
was held. I'he longest account of the battle that followed 
occurs in a .source very partial to Brian and the deeds of Munster- 
mcn, in which Maelsechlainn is accused of treacher)', and of 
holding his troops in reserve. The battle, generally known as 
the battle of Clontarf, though the chid lighting took place 
close to Dublin, about the small river d'olka, was fought on Good 
Friday 1014. After a stout and protracted resistance the Norse 
forces were routed. Maelsechlainn with his Meathmen came 
down on the fqgitives as they tried to cross the bridge leading 
to Dublin or to reach their sliips. On both sides the slaughter 
was terrible, and most of the leaders lost their lives. Brian 
hirnself perished along with his son Murchad and Maelmorda. 
This great strnggle finally disposed of the possibility of Scandi- 
navian supremacy in Ireland, but in spite of this it can only be 
regarded as a national misfortune. The power of the kingdom 
of Dublin had been already broken by the defeat of Amlaib 
CuarAn at Tara in 980, and the main result of the battle of 
Clontarf was to weaken the central power and to throw the 
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whole island into a state of anarchy. Although feeaten on the 
field of battle the Norsemen still retained possession of their 
fortified cities, and gradually they assumed the position of 
native tribes. The Dalcassian forces had been so mudh weakened 
by the great struggle that Maelsechlainn was again recognized 
as king of Ireland. However, the effects of Brian’s revolution 
were permanent ; the prescriptive rights of the Hy Neill were 
disputed, and from the battle of Clontarf until the coining of the 
Normans the history of Ireland consisted of a struggle for 
ascendancy between the O’Brians of Munster, the O'Neills of 
Ulster and the O’Connors of Connaught. 

From the Battle of Clontarf to the Afi^lo-N orman Invasion . — 
The death of Maelsechlainn in 1022 afforded an opportunity 
for an able and ambitious man to sohdue Ireland, establish a 
strong central government, break up the tribal system and 
further the gradual fusion of factions into a homogeneous 
nation. Such a man did not arise ; those who afterwards 
claimed to be <trdri lacked the qualities of founders of strong 
dynasties, and are termed by the annalists “ kings with opposi- 
tion.” Brian was survived by two sons, Tadg and Donnehad, 
the elder of whom was slain in 1023, Donnehad (d. 1064) was 
certainly the most distinguished figure in Ireland in his day. 
He subdued more than half of Ireland, and almost reached the 
position once held by his father. His strongest opponent was 
his son-in-law Diarmait Mael-na-mB6, king of Leinster, who was 
also the foster-father of his brother Tadg’s son, Tordelbach 
(Turl<nigh) O’Brian. On the death of Diarmait in 1072 Tordel- 
bach (d. 1086) reigned supreme in Leth Moga ; Meath and 
Connaught also submitted to him, but he failed to secure the 
allegiance of the northern Hy Neill. He was succeeded by his 
son Mnirchertach (d. 1 119), who spent most of his life contending 
against his formidable opponent Domnall O’Lcichlainn, king 
of 'fir Eogain (d . n 2 j ), The struggle for the soA'ereignty between 
these two rivals continued, with intervals of truce negotiated 
by the clergy, without any decisive advantage on either side. 
In 1102 Magnus Barefoot made his third and last expedition 
to the west with the express design ol conquering Ireland. 
Mnirchertach opposed him with a large force, and a < onference 
was arranged at which a son of Magnus was betrothed to 
Biadmuin, daughter of the lri.sh prince. He was also mixed 
up in English affairs, and as a rule maintained cordial relations 
with Henry 1 . After the death of Domnall O’Lochlainn there 
was an interregnum of about fifteen years with no ardfi, until 
Tordelbach ('furlough) O’Connor, king of Connaught, resolved 
to reduce the other provinces. Munster and Meath were re- 
fieatedly ravaged, and in 1151 he crushed Tordelbach (Turlough) 
O’ Brian, king of Thomond, at Moanmor. O’Connor’s most 
stubborn opponent was Muirchertach O'Lochlainn, with whom 
he wrestled for supremacy until the day of his death (1156). 
'Fordelbach, who enjoyed a groat reputation even after his death, 
was rememi)ered as having thrown bridges over the Shannon, 
and as a patron of the arts. However, war was so constant in 
Ireland at this time that under the year 1145 Tour Masters 
de.scribe the island as a “ trembling sod.’’ Tordelbach was 
succeeded by his son Ruadri (Roderick, q.v.), who after some 
resistance had to acknowledge Muirchertach O’Lochloinn’s 
supremacy. The latter, however, was slain in 1166 in con- 
sequence of having wantonly blinded the king of Dal Araidc. 
Ruadri O’Connor, now without a serious rival, was inaugurated 
with great pomp at Dublin. 

Diarmait MacMurchada (Dermod MacMurrough), great- 
grandson of Diarmait MaeI-na-mB6, as king of Leinster was 
descent and position much mixed up with foreigners, and 
generally in a state of latent if not open hostility ito the faigb-kings 
of the Hy Neill and Dalcais dynasties. He was a tyrant and 
a bad character. In 1152 Tigeman O’Rourke, prince of Brcifne, 
had been dispossessed of his territory by Tordelbach 0 ’Connor, 
aided by Diarmait, and the latter is accused also of carrying .off 
Derbforgaill, wife of O’Rourke. On learning that O’Rourke 
was leading an army against him with the support taf Ruadri, 
he burnt his caetlc of Ferns and went to Henry II, to seek 
assistance. The momentous aonsequenoes of this step belong 


to the next section, and it is now remains for us to state the 
condition of the church and society in the century preceding the 
An^lo-Norman invasion. 

Although the Irish Church conformed to Roman usage in the 
matter of Easter celebration and tonsure in the 7th century, the 
bond between Ireland and Rome was only slight until several 
centuries later. Wliatever co-ordination may have existed 
in the church of the 8th centuty was doubtless destroyed during 
tiic troubled period of the V^iking invasions. It is probable tlaat 
St Patrick established Armagh as a metropolitan sec, but 
the history’ of the primacy, which during a long period can only 
have been a shadow, is involved in obscurity. Its supremacy 
was undoubtedly recognized by Brian Boruma in 1004, when 
he laid 20 oz. of gold upon the high altar. In tlie iith century 
a competitor arose in the see of Dublin. The Norse rulers were 
bound to come under the influence of Chiistianity at an early 
date. For instance, Amlaib Cuardn was formally converted in 
England in 942 and was baptized by Wulfhelm of Canterbury. 
The antithesis between the king of Dublin and the ardri seems 
to have had the effect of linking the Dublin Christian community 
rather with Canterbury’ than Armagh. King Sigtrygg founded 
the bishopric of Dublin in 1035, and the early bishops of Dublin, 
Waterford and Limerick were oU consecrated by the English 
primate. As Lanfranc and Anselm were both anxious to extend 
their jurisdiction over the whole of Ireland, the submission of 
Dublin opened the way for Norman and Roman influences. 
At the beginning of the 12th century Gilbert, bishop of Limerick 
and papal legate, succeeded in winning over Celsus, bishop of 
Armagh (d. 1129), to the reform movement. Celsus belonged 
to a family which had held the see for 200 years ; he was grandson 
of a pre\'iuuR primate and is said to have been himself a married 
man. Yet he became, in the skilful hands of Gilljert and Mael- 
roaedoc O’Morgair, the instrument of overthrowing the hereditary 
succession to the primatial see. In iij8 the important synod 
of Rathbressil was held, at which Ireland was divided into 
dioceses, this being the first formal attempt at getting rid of 
that anarchical state of church government which had hitherto 
prevailed. The work begun under Celsus was completed by his 
successor Maelmaedoc (Malachy). At a national synod held 
about 1134 Maelmaedoc, in his capacity as bishop of Armagh, 
was solemnly elected to the primacy ; and armed with full 
power of church and state he was able to overcome all opposition. 
Under his successor Gelasius, Cardinal Paparo was despatched 
as supreme papal legate. At the synod of Kells (1152) there 
was estaolished that diocesan system which has ever since con- 
tinued without material alteration. Armagh was constituted 
the seat of the primacy, and Cashel, Tuam and Dublin were 
raised to the rank of archbishoprics. It was also ordained that 
tithes should be levied for the support of the clergy. 

Social Cmjditions. — In the middle ages there were considerable 
forests in Ireland encompassing broad expanses of upland 
pastures and marshy meadows. It is traditionally slated that 
fences first came into general use in the 7 th century. There were 
no cities or large towns before the arrival of the Norsemen ; 
no stone bridges spanned the rivers ; stepping stones or hurdle 
bridges at the fords or shallows offered the only mode of crossing 
the broadest streams, and connecting the unpaved roads or 
bridle paths which crossed the country over hill and dale from 
the principal duns. The forests abounded in game, the red deer 
and wild boar were common, whilst wolves ravaged the flocks. 
Scattered over the country were numerous small hamlets, 
composed mainly of wicker cabins, among which were some 
which might be called houses ; other hamlets were composed 
of huts of the rudest kind. Here and there were large villages 
that had grown up about groups of houses surrounded by an 
earthen mound or rampart ; similar groups enclosed in this 
•manner were also to be found without any annexed hamlet. 
Sometimes there were two tar three drcumvallations or even more, 
and where water was plentiful the ditch between was flooded. 
The simple rampart enclosed a space called //« ^ which contained 

* The term rath was perfiaps applied to the rampart, but both Us 
and *ath are uaed to denote the whole structure. 
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the agricultural buildings and the groups of houses of the owners. 
The enclosed houses belonged to the free men {atre, pi. airig). 
The size of the houses and of the enclosing mound and ditch 
marked the wealth and rank of the aire. If his wealth consisted 
of chattels only, he was a hd-atre (vcm~aire). When he posvsessed 
ancestral land he was a flmth or lord, and was entitled to let his 
lands for grazing, to have a hamlet in which lived labourers iind 
to keep slaves. The larger fort with several ramparts was a dtm, 
where the ri (chieftain) lived and kept his hostages if he had 
subreguli. The houses of all classes were of wood, chiefly wattles 
and wicker-work plastered with clay. In shape they were most 
frequently cylindrical, having conical roofs thatched with rushes 
or straw. The oratories were of the same form and material, 
but the larger churches and kingly banqueting halls were rect- 
angidar and made of sawn boards. Hede, speiiking of a church 
built by Finan at Lindisfarne, says, “ nevertheless, after the 
manner of the Scots, he made it not of stone but of hewn oak 
and covered it with reeds. ’ When St Maelmaedoc in the first 
half of the r2th century thought of building a stone oratory 
at JIangor it was deemed a novelty by the people, who exclaimed, 
“ we are Scotti not Galli.” Long before this, however, stone 
(‘hurrhes had been built in other parts of Ireland, and many 
round towers. In some of the stone-forts of the south-west 
(Ir. cathir) the houses within the rampart were made of stone 
in the form of a bee-hive, and similar cloghans, as they are called, 
are found in the western isles of Scotland. 

Here and there in the neighbourhood of the hamlets were 
patches of com grown upon allotments which were ga veiled, 
or redistributed, every two or three \’cars. Around the duns and 
raths, where the corn land was the fixed property of the lord, 
the cultivation was better. Oats was the chief corn crop, but 
wheat, barley and rye were also grown. Much attention was 
paid to bee-keeping and market-gardening, which had probably 
been introduced by the church. The only industrial plants were 
flax and the dye-plants, chief among whic'h were woad and rud, 
roid (a kind of bed-straw ?). Portions of the pasture lands were 
reserved as meadows ; the tilled land was manured. There 
are native names for the plough, so it may be assumed that some 
form of that implement, worked by oxen, yoked together with a 
simple .straight yoke, was in use in e.arly times. Wheeled carts 
were also known ; the wheels were often probably only solid 
disks, though spoked wheels were used for chariots. Droves 
of swine under the charge of swineherds wandered through the 
forests ; some belonged to the ri, others to lords {fiaith) and 
others again to village commimities. The house-fed pig wius 
then as now an important object of domestic economy, and its 
flesh was much prized. Indeed, fresh pork was one of the 
inducements held out to visitors to the Irish £ly.sium. Horned 
cattle constituted the chief wealth of the country, and were 
the standard for estimating the worth of anything, for the Irish 
had no coined money and carried on all commerce by barter. 
'Phe unit of value was called a set, a word denoting a jewel or 
precious object of any kind. The normal set was an average 
milch-cow. Gold, silver, bronze, tin, clothes and all other kinds 
of property were estimated in setw Three sets were equal to a 
cumal (female slave). Sheep were kept everywhere for their 
fte.sh and their wool, and goats were numerous. Horses were 
extensively employed for riding, working in the fields and 
carrying loads. Irish horsemen rode without .saddle or stirrups. 
wSo important a place did bee-culture hold in the rural economy 
of the ancient Irish that a lengthy section is devoted to the 
subject in the Brehon Laws. The honey was used both in cooking 
and for making mead, as well as for eating. 

The ancient Irish were in the main a pastoral people. When 
they had sown their com, they drove their herds and flocks to 
the mountains, where such existed, and spent the summer there, 
returning in autumn to reap their corn and take up their abode 
in their more sheltered winter residences. This custom of 
“ boolcying ” (Ir. buaile, “ shieling ”) is not originally Irish, 
according to some writers, but was borrowed from the Scandi- 
navians. Where the tribe had land on the sea-coast they also 
appear to have migrated thither in summer. The chase in the 


summer occupied the freemen, not only as a source of enjoyment 
but also as a matter of necessity, for wolves were very numerous. 
For this purpose they bred dogs of great swiftness, strength and 
sagacity, which were much admired by the Romans. 

The residences within enclosing ramparts did not consist of 
one house with several apartments, but every room was a separate 
hou.se. Thus the buildirigs forming the residence of a well-to-do 
farmer of the bo-aire class as described in the Laws, consisted of 
a living-house in which he slept and took his meals, a t:ooking- 
hou.se, a kiln for drying com, a bam, a byre for calves, a sheep- 
fold and a pigsty. In the better classes the women had a separate 
house known as griandn (sun-chamber). The round houses were 
constructed in the following manner. The wall was formed of 
long stout poles placed in a circle close to one another, with 
their ends fixed firmly in the ground. The spaces between were 
closed in with rods (u.sually hazel) firmly interwoven. The 
poles were peeled and polished smooth. The whole surface ol 
the wicker-work was plastered on the outside and made brilliantly 
white with lime, or occasionally striped in various colours, 
leaving the white poles exposed to view. There was no chimney ; 
the fire was made in the centre of the house and the smoke 
e.scaped through a hole in the roof, or through the door as in 
Hebridean houses of the present day. Near the fire, fixed in a 
kind of holder, was a candle of tallow or raw beeswax. Around 
the wall in the houses of the wealthy were arranged the bedsteads, 
or rather compartments, with testers and fronts, .sometime.s 
made of carved yew. At the foot of each compartment, and 
projecting into the main room, there was a low fixed seat, often 
stuffed with some soft material, for use during the day. Besides 
these there were on the floor of the main apartment a number 
of detached movable couches or seats, all low, with one or more 
low tables of some .sort. In the halls of the kings the position 
of each person’s bed and seat, and the portion of meat which 
he was entitled to receive from the distributor, were regulated 
according to a rigid rule of precedence. Each person who had 
a .seat in the king's house had his shield suspended over him, 
Every king had hostages for the fealty of his va.s.sals ; they sat 
unarmed in the hall, and those who had become forfeited by a 
breach of treaty or allegiance were placed along the wall in 
fetters. There were places in the king's hall for the judge, th(' 
poet, the harper, the various craftsmen, the juggler and the fool. 
The king had his bodyguard of four men always around him ; 
these were commonly men whom he had saved from execution 
or redeemed from slavery. Among the miscellaneous body of 
attendants about the house of a king or noble were many Saxon 
slaves, in whom there was a regular trade until it was aboli.shed 
by the action of the church in 1171. The slaves slept on the 
ground in the kitchen or in cabins outside the fort. 

The children of the upper cla.sso.s in Ireland, both boys and 
girls, were not reared at home but were sent elsewhere to be 
fostered. It was usual for a chief to send his child to one of his 
own sub-chiefs, but the parents often cho.se a chief of their own 
rank. For instance, the ollam fili, or chief poet, who ranked in 
some respects with a tribe-king, sent his sons to be fostered by (he 
king of his own territurv. Fosterage might be undertaken out of 
affection or for payment. In the latter case the fee varicfl 
according to rank, and there are numerous laws extant fixing 
the cost and regulating the food and dress of the child according 
to his position. Sometimes a chief acted as foster-father to a 
large number of children. The cost of the fosterage of boys 
seems to have been borne by the mother’s property, that of the 
daughters by the father's. The ties created by fosterage were 
nearly as close and as binding on children as those of blood. 

There is ample evidence that great laxity prevailed with regard 
to the marriage tie even after the introduction of Christianity, 
as marrying within the forbidden degrees and repudiation 
continued to be very frequent in spite of the efforts of the 
church. Marriage by purchase was universal, and the wealth 
of the contracting parties constituted the primary element of a 
legitimate union. The bride and bridegroom should be provided 
w'ith a joint fortune proportionate to their rank. When they 
were of equal rank, and the family of each contributed an equ^ 
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share to the marriage portion, the marriage was legal in the full 
sense and the wife was a wife of equal rank. 'The church en- 
deavoured to make the wife of a first marriage the only true wife ; 
but concubinage was known as an Irish institution until long 
after the Anglo-Norman invasion, and it is recognized in the 
Laws. If a concubine had sons her position did not differ 
materially in some respects from that of a chief wife. As the tie 
of the sept was blood, all the acknowledged children of a man, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate, belonged equally to his sept. 
Even adulterine bastardy was no bar to a man becoming chief 
of his tribe, as in the case of Hugh O’Neill, earl of 'Fyrone. (See 
O’Neill.) 

The food of the Irish was very simple, consisting in the main 
of oaten cakes, cheese, curds, milk, butter, and the flesh of 
domestic animals both fresh and salted. The better classes 
were acquainted with wheaten bread also. The food of the 
inhabitants of the Land of Promise consisted of fresh pork, new | 
milk and ale. Insh, especially salmon, and game should of course i 
be added to the list. The chief drinks were ale and mead. 

The dress of the upper classes was similar to that of a Scottish 
Highlander before it degenerated into the present conventional 
garb of a highland regiment. Next the .skin came a shirt {leine) 
of fine texture often richly embroidered. Over this was a tightly 
fitting tunic {inar^ lend) reaching below the hips with a girdle 
at the waist. In the case of women the inar fell to the feet. 
Over the left shoulder and fastened with a brooch hung the loose 
cloak (brat), to which the Scottish plaid corresponds. The kilt 
seems to have been commonly worn, especially by soldiers, 
whose legs were usually bare, but we also hear of light-fitting 
trousers extending below the ankles. The feet were either 
entirely naked or encased in shoes of ra\\ hide fastened with 
thongs. Sandals and shoes of bronze are mentioned in Irish 
literature, and quite a number arc to be seen in museums. A 
loose flowing garment, intermediate between the brat and lend, 
usually of linen dyed saffron, was commonly worn in outdoor 
liie, and was still used in the Hebrides about 1700. A modified 
form of this over-tunic with loose .sleeves and made of frieze 
formed probably the general covering of the peasantry. Among 
the upper classes the garments were very costly and variously 
coloured. It would seem that the number of colours in the dre.ss 
indicated the rank of the wearer. The hair was generally worn 
long by men as well as women, and ringlets were greatly admired. 
Women braided their hair into trcs.ses, which they confined with a 
pin. The beard was also worn long. Like all ancient and semi- 
barbarous people, the Irish were fond of ornaments. Indeed 
the profusion of articles of gold which have been found is remark- 
able ; in the Dublin Museum may be seen bracelets, armlets, 
finger-rings, torques, crescents, gorgets, necklets, fibulae and 
diadems, all of solid gold and most exquisite workmanship. 

The principal weapons of the Irish soldiers were a lance, a 
sword and a shield ; though prior to the Anglo-Norman invasion 
they had adopted the battle-axe from the Scandinavians. The 
shields were of two kinds. One was the sciath, oval or oblong in 
shape, made of wicker-work covered with hide, and often large 
enough to cover the whole body. This was doubtless the form 
introduced by the Brythonic invaders. But round shields, 
smaller in size, were also commonly employed. These were 
made of bronze backed with wood, or of yew covered with hide. 
This latter type scarcely goes back to the round shield of the 
Bronze age. Armour and helmets were not generally employed 
at the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion. 

In the Brehon Laws the land belongs in theory to the tribe, 
but this did not by any means correspond to the state of affairs. 
We find that the power of the petty king has made a very con- 
siderable advance, and that all the elements of feudalism are 
present, save that there was no central authority strong enough 
to organize the whole of Irish society on a feudal basis. The 
tuath or territory of a rt (represented roughly by a modern 
barony) was divided among the septs. The lands of a sept 
consisted of the estates in severalty of the lords (fiatht), and of 
the ferand duthaig, or common lands of the sept. The dwellers 
on each of these kinds of land differed materially from each other. 


On the former lived a motley population of slaves^ horse-boys, 
and mercenaries composed of broken men of other chins, many 
of whom were fugitives from justice, possessing no rights either 
in the sept or tribe and entirely dependent on the bounty of the 
lord, and consequently living about his fortified residence. The 
poorer servile classes or cottiers, wood-cutters, swine-herds, &c., 
who had a right of domicile (acquired after three generations), 
lived here and there in small hamlets on the mountains and 
poorer lands of the estate. The good lands were let to a class of 
tenants called juidtrs, of whom there were several kinds, some 
grazing the land with their own cattle, others receiving both 
land and cattle from the lord. Fuidirs had no rights in the sept ; 
some were true serfs, others tenants-at-will ; they lived in 
scattered homesteads like the farmers of the present time. The 
lord was responsible before the law for the acts of all the servile 
classes on his estates, both new-comers and senchleithe, i.e. 
descendants of fuidirs, slaves, &c., whose families had lived on 
the estate during the time of three lords. He paid their blood- 
fines and received compensation for their slaughter, maiming 
or plunder. The fuidirs were the chief source of a lord’s wealth, 
and he was consequently always anxious to increase them. 

The freemen were divided into freemen pure and simple, 
freemen possessing a quantity of stock, and nobles (flaihi) 
having vassals. Wealth consisted in cattle. Those possessed 
of large herds of kine lent out stock under various conditions. 
In the case of a chief such an offer could not be refused. In 
return, a certain customary tribute was paid. Such a transaction 
might be of two kinds. By the one the freeman took jctr-stock 
and retained his status. But if he accepted daer-siock he at once 
de.scended to the rank of a vassal. In this way it was possible 
for the chief to extend his power enormously. Rent was com- 
monly paid in kind. As a consequence* of this, in place of receiv- 
ing the farm produce at his own home the chief or noble reserved 
to himself the right of quartering himself and a certain number 
of followers in the house of his vassal, a practice which must have 
been ruinous to the small farmers. Freemen who possessed 
twenty-one cows and upwards were called airig (sing, aire), 
or, as we should say, had the franchise, and might fulfil the 
functions of bail, witness, &c. As the chief sought to extend his 
power in the tuath, he also endeavoured to aggrandize his position 
at the expense of other tuatha by compelling them to pay tribute 
to him. Such an aggregate of tuatha acknowledging one ri V'as 
termed a morthualh. The ruler of a purthuath paid tribute to 
the provincial king, who in his turn acknowledged at any rate 
in theory the overlordship of the ardri. 

The privileges and tributes of the provincial kings are preserved 
in a remarkable 10th century document, the Book of Rights. 
'riie rules of succession were extraordinarily complicated. 
Theoretically the members of a sept claimed common descent 
from the same ancestor, and the land belonged to the freemen. 
The chief and nobles, however, from various causes had come 
to occupy much of the territory^ as private property ; the re- 
mainder consisted of tribe -land and commons -land. The 
portions of the tribe-land were not occupied for a fixed term, 
as the land of the sept was liable to gavelkind or redistribution 
from time to time. In some cases, however, land which belonged 
originally to a fiaith was owned by a family ; and after a number 
of generations such property presented a great similarity to the 
gavelled land. A remarkable development of family ownership 
was the geilfine system, under which four groups of persons, all 
nearly related to each other, held four adjacent tracts of land 
as a sort of common property, subject to regulations now very 
difficult to understand.^ The king's mensal land, os also that 
of the tanist or successor to the royal office appointed during 
the king's lifetime, was not divided up but passed on in its 
entirety to the next individual elected to the position. When 
the family of an aire remained in possession of his estate in a 
corporate capacity, they formed a “ joint and undivided family,” 
the head of which was an aire, and thus kept up the rank of the 
family. Three or four poor members of a sept might combine 
their property and agree to form a ” joint family,” one of whom 
^ See D'Arbois de Jubainville, Rtvue critique, xxv. i fL, 181 fi. 
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as the head would be an aire. In consequence of this organiza- 
tion the homesteads of a/r/g commonly included several families, 
those of his brothers, sons, &c. (see Brehon Laws). 

The ancient Irish never got beyond very primitive notions 
of justice. Retaliation for murder and other injuries was a 
common method of redress, although the church had endeavoured 
to introduce various reforms. Hence we find in the Brehon Laws 
a lughly complicated system of compensatory payment ; but 
there was no authority except public opinion to enforce the 
payment of the fines determined by the brehon in cases submitted 
to him. 

There were many kinds of popular assemblies in ancient 
Ireland. The sept had its sp>ecial meeting summoned by its 
chief for purposes .such as the assessment of blood-fines due from 
the sept, and the distribution of those due to it. At larger 
gatherings the question of peace and war would be deliberated. 
But the most important of all such assemblies was the fair 
{oenach)y which was summoned by a king, those summoned by 
the kings of provinces having the character of national assemblies. 
The most famous places of meeting were Tara, Tclltowii and 
Carman. The oenach l\ad many objects. The laws were publicly 
promulgated or rehearsed ; there were councils to dciil with 
disputes and matters of local inteiest ; popular .sports such as 
horse-racing, running and wrestling were held ; poems and tales 
were recited, and prizes were awarded to the best performers of 
every ddn or art ; while at the same time foreign traders came 
with their wares, which they cxchiinged for native produce, 
chiefly skins, wool and frieze. At some of these assemblies 
match-making played a prominent piirt. Tradition connects 
the better known of these fairs with pagan rites performed round 
the tombs of the heroes of the race ; thus the assembly of Ti‘ll- 
town was stated to liave been instituted by Lugaid Ldmfada. 
Crimes committed at an oenach could not be commuted by 
payment of fines. Women and men assembled for deliberation 
in separate airechia or gatherings, and no man durst enter the 
women’s airecht under pain of death. 

The noble professions almost invariably ran in families, so 
that members of the same household devoted themselves for 
generations to one particular science or art, such as poetry', 
Ills lory, medicine, law. The heads of the various professions in 
the tualk received the title of ollam. It was the rule for them 
to have paying apprentices living with them. The literary 
oLlam or fUi was a person of great distinction. He was provided 
with mensal land for the support of liimself and his scholars, 
and he was further enlilled to free quarters for himself and his 
retinue. The harper, the metal-worker {cerd), and the smith 
were also provided with mensal land, in return for which they 
gave to the chief their skill and the product of their labour us 
customary tribute {bhtigi), 

Aothokities. — The Annals of the Four Masters^ ed, J. O'Donovan 
(7 voL., Uiiblm, 1S50) ; Annah of Ulster (4 vols,, London, 1887- 
i8g2) ; Keating’s Forus Feasa at Jurimi (3 voLs., cd. D. Comyn and 
P, Dinneen, London, 1902-1908) ; Ji, Windisch, Tain B6 Cualnge 
(Leipzig. 1005), with a valuable introduction ; P. W. Joyce, A 
Social History of Ancient Ireland (2 vols,, London, 1903), also A 
Short History of Ireland from the harliest Times to 1608 (London, 
1895^ ; A. G. liichey, A Short Uislorv of the Inch People (Dublin, 
1887) ; W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland (3 vols., Edinburgh, 187O- 
1880) ; J. Rhys, “ Studies in Early Irish History/' in Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol, i ; John MacNeill, papers in New 
Ireland Review (March igoO-February 1907! ; Leabhar na gCeart, 
ed, O'Doiiovan (Dublin, 1847) ; 1 C O'Curry, The Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish, ed. W. K, Sullivan (3 vols., London, 
^® 73 ) I T. Stokes, Ireland and the Celtic Church, revised by 

H. J. Lawlor (London®, 1907) ; J. Healy, Ireland's Ancient Schools 
and Scholars (Dubliir’, 1897) ; H. Zimmer, article “ Keltische 
Kirche ” in Hauck's Realencyklopddie fier protesiantische Theologie 
und Kirche (trans. A. Meyer, London, 1902), cf. H, Williams, " H. 
Zimmer on the History of the Celtic Church," Zeitschr, f. celt Phil 
y- 527',‘)74 ; H. Zimmer, " Die Hedeutung dcs inschen Elements 
in der mittel^terlichen Kiiltur," Preussische JahrbUcher, vol. lix., 
trans. J. L. Edmands, The Irish Element in Medteual Culture (New 
York, 1891) ; J. H. Todd, St Patrick, the Apostle of Iredand (Dublin, 
1864) ; J. B. Bury, Life of St Patrick (T.ondon, 1905] ; W. Reeves, 
Adamnan’s Life of Columba (Dublin, 1857 ; also eci. with introd. 
by J. T. Fowler, Oxford, 1894); M. Roger, L'Enseignement des 
kttres classiques d'Aitsonc d Alenin (Paris, 1905) ; J. H. Todd, The 


War of the Gadkil with the Gall (London, 1867) ; L. J. Vogt, Dublin 
som Norsk By (Christiania, 1897) ; J. Steenstfup, Normannerne, 
vols. ii., iii. (Copenhagen, 1878-1882) ; W. G. CoUmgwood, Scandi- 
navian Britain (London, 1908). (E, c. Q.) 

History from the Anglo-Norman Invasion. 

According to the Metalagus of John of Sali.sbury, who in 1155 
went on a mission from King Henry II. to Pope Adrian IV., 
the only Englishman who has ever occupied the 
papal chair, the pope in re.sponse to the envoy’s 
prayers granted to Uie king of the English the 
hereditary lordship of Ireland, sending a letter, with a ring as 
the symbol of investiture. Giraldus Cambrensis, in his Ex- 
pugnatio llibernica, gives what purports to be the text of this 
letter, known as “ the Bull Laudabiliter," and adds further a 
Privilegium of Pope Alexander III, confirming Adrian's grant. 
The Privilegium is undoubtedly spurious, a fact which lends 
weight to the arguments of those who from the 19th century 
onwards have attacked the genuineness of the “ Bull.” This 
latter, indeed, appears to have been concocted by Gerald, an 
ardent champion of the Engli.sh cause in Ireland, from genuine 
letters of Pope Alexander III., still preserved in the Black Book 
of the Exchequer^ which do no more than commend King Henry 
for reducing the Irish to order and extirpating ianiae ahomina- 
iwnis spurcitiam, and exhort the Irish bishops and chiefs to be 
faithful to the king to whom they had sworn allegiance.' 

Henry was, indeed, at the outset in a po.sition to dispense with 
the moral aid of a papal concession, of which even if it existed 
he certainly made no use. In 1156 Dermod MacMurrough 
(Diarmait MacMurchada), deposed for his tyranny from the 
kingdom of Leiaster, repiiired to Henry in Aquitaine (see Early 
History above). The king was busy with the French, but gladly 
seized the opportunity, and gave Dermod a letter authorizing 
him to raise forces in England. Thus armed, and provided with 
gold extorted from his former subjects in Leinster, Dermod 
went to Bristol and sought the acquaintance of Richard de ('lare, 
earl of Pembroke, a Norman noble of great ability hut broken 
fortunes. Karl Richard, whom Inter usage kis named Strongbow, 
agreed to reconquer Dermod 's kingdom ior him. The stipulated 
consideration was the hand of Eva his only child, and according 
to feudal law his sole heiress, to whose issue lands and kingdoms 
would naturally pass. But Irish customs admitted no estates 
of inheritance, and Eva had no more right to the reversion of 
Leinster than she had to that of Japan. It is likely that Strong- 
])ow had no conception of this, and that his first collision with 
the tribal system was an unpleasant surprise. Passing through 
Wales, Dermod agreed with Robert Fitzstephen and Maurice 
Fit'zgcrald to invade Ireland m the ensuing spring. 

About the ist of May j ibg Fitzstephen landed on the Wexford 
shore with a small force, and next day Maurice de Prcnclerga.st 
brought another band nearly to the .same .spot. Theinva-- 
Dermod joined them, and the Danes of Wexford soon mioa of 
submitted. According to agreement Dermod granted Stmv 
the territory of Wexford, which had never belonged to 
him, to Robert and Maurice and their heirs for ever ; and here 
begins the conflict between feudal and tribal law which was 
destined to deluge Ireland in blood. Maurice Fitzgerald soon 
followed with a fresh detachment. About a year after the first 
landing Raymond Le Gros was sent over by Earl Richard with 
his advanced guard, and Strongbow himself landed near Water- 
ford on the 23rd of August 1170 with 200 knights and about 
1 000 other troops. 

The natives did not understand that this invasion was quite 
different from those of the Danes. They made alliances with 
the strangers to aid them in their intestine wars, and the annalist 
writing in later years (Annals of Lough Ci) describes with pathetic 
brevity the change wrought in Ireland : — ” Earl Strongbow 
came into Erin with Dermod MacMurrough to avenge his expul- 
sion by Roderick, son of Turlough O’Connrir ; and Dermod gave 

^ The whole question is discussed by Mr J . H. Round in his article 
on " The Pope and the Conquest of Ireland " {Commune of London, 
1899, pp. 1 71 -200), where further references will be found. 
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him his own daughter and a part of his patrimony, and Saxon 
foreigners have been in Erin since then.” 

Most of the Norman leaders were near relations, many being 
descended from Ncsta, daughter of Rhys Ap Tudor, prince of 
South Wales, the most beautiful woman of her time, and mistress 
of Henry I. Her children by that king were called Fitzhenry. 
She afterwards married Gerald de Windsor, by whom she had 
three sons — Maurice, ancestor of all the Geraldines ; William, 
from whom sprang the families of Fitzmaurice, C^rew, Grace 
and Gerard ; and David, who became bishop of St David's. 
Nesta’s daughter, Angareth, married to William de Barri, bore 
the chronicler Giraldus Cambrensis, and was ancestress of the 
Irish Barries. Raymond le Gros, Hervey de Montmorency, and 
the Cogans were also descendants of Nesta, who, by her second 
husband, Stephen the Castellan, was mother of Robert Fitz- 
stephcn. 

While waiting for Strongbow’s arrival, Raymond and Hervey 
were attacked by the Danes of Waterford, whom they overthrew. 
Strongbow^ himself took Waterford and Dublin, and the Danish 
inhabitants of both readily combined with their French-speaking 
kinsfolk, and became firm supporters of the Anglo-Normans 
against the native Irish. 

Alarmed at the principality forming near him, Henry invaded 
Ireland in person, landing near Waterford on the i8th of Ocober 
1172. Giraldus says he had 500 knights and many other soldiers ; 
Regan, the metrical chronicler, says he had 4000 men, of whom 
400 were knights ; the Annals of Lou^h Ce that he had 240 ships. 
The Irish writers tell little about these great events, except 
that the king of the Saxons took the hostages of Munster at 
Waterford, and of Leinster, Ulster, Thomond and Meath at 
Dublin, They did not take in the grave significance of doing 
homage to a Norman king, and becoming his “ man.” 

Henry’s farthest point westward was Cashel, where he received 
the homage of Donald O'Brien, king of Thomond, but he does 
Hear if i^ppe^ar to have been present at the famous synod. 
iaireiaad. Christian O’Conurchy, bishop of Lismore and papal 
legate, presided, and the archbishops of Dublin, 
Cashel and Tuam attended with their suffragans, as did many 
abbots and other dignitaries. The primate of Armagh, the 
saintly Gelasius, was absent, and presumably his suffragans also, 
but Giraldus says he afterwards came to the king at Dublin, 
and favoured him in all things, Henry’s .sovereignty was 
acknowledged, and constitutions made which drew Ireland 
closer to Rome. In spite of the “ enormities and filthinesses,” 
which Giraldus say.s defiled the Irish Church, nothing worse 
ccmld be found to condemn than marriages within the prohibited 
degrees and trifling irregularities about baptism. Most of the 
details rest on the authority of Giraldus only, but the main 
facts are clear. The synod is not mentioned by the Irish annalists, 
nor by Regan, but it is by Hoveden and Ralph de Diceto. The 
latter says it was held at Lismore, an error arising from the 
president having been bishop of Lismore. Tradition says the 
members met in Cormac’s chapel. 

IIenr>' at first tried to be suzerain without displacing the 
natives, and received the homage of Roderick O’Connor, the 
high king. But the adventurers were uncontrollable, and he 
had to let them conquer what they could, exercising a precarious 
authority over the Normans only through a viceroy. I'he early 
governors seemingly had orders to deal as fairly as possible 
with the natives, and this involved them in quarrels with the 
“ conquerors,” whose object was to carve out principalities for 
themselves, and who only nominally respected the sovereign’s 
wishes. I'he mail-clad knights were not uniformly successful 
against the natives, but they generally managed to occupy the 
open plains and fertile valleys. Geographical configuration 
preserved centres of resistance — the O’Neills in Tyrone and 
Arm^h, the O’Donnells in Donegal, and the Macarthies in 
Cork being the largest tribes that remained practically unbroken. 
On the coast from Bray to Dundalk, and by the navigable rivers 
of the east and south coasts, the Norman put his iron foot firmly 
down. 

Prince John landed at Waterford in 1185, and the neighbouring 
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chiefs hastened to pay their respects to the king's son. Prince 
and followers alike soon earned hatred, the former showing 
the incurable vices of his character, and pulling the beards of 
the chieftains. After eight disgraceful months he left the govern- 
ment to John de Courci, but retained the title “ Dominus 
Hibemiae.” It was even intended to crown him ; and Urban HI. 
sent a licence and a crown of peacock's feathers, which was 
never placed on his head. Had Richard 1 . had children Ireland 
might have become a separate kingdom, 

Henry II. had granted Meath, about 800,000 acres, to Hugh 
de Lacy (d. 1186), reserving scarcely any prerogative to the 
crown, and making his vassal almost independent. De Lacy 
sublet the land among kinsmen and retainer.s, and to his grants 
the families of Nugent, Tyrell, N angle, Tuyt, Fleming and others 
owe their importance in Irish history. It is not .surprising that 
the Irish bordering on Meath should have thought De Lacy the 
real king of Ireland. 

During his brother Richard I.’s reign, John’s viceroy was 
William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, who married Strongbow’s 
daughter, and thus succeeded to his claims in Leinster. 

John’s reputation was no better in Ireland than in ^ ® 
England. He thwarted or encouraged the Anglo-Normans 
us best suited him, but on the whole they increased their pos- 
sessions. In 1210 John, now king, visited Ireland again, and 
being joined by Cathal Crovderg O'Connor, king of Con- 
naught, marched from Waterford by Dublin to Carrickfergus 
without encountering any serious resistance from Hugh de Lacy 
(second son of the Hugh de Lacy mentioned above), who had 
been made earl of Ulster in 1205. John did not venture farther 
west than Trim, but most of the Anglo-Norman lords .swore 
fealty to him, and he divided the partially obedient districts 
into twelve counties — Dublin (with Wicklow), Meath (with West- 
meath), Louth, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, 
Limerick, Kerry and Tipperary. John’s resignation of his 
kingdom to the pope in 1213 included Ireland, and thus 
for the second time was the papal claim to Ireland formally 
recorded. 

During Henry Ill.’s long reign the Anglo-Norman power 
I increased, but underwent great modifications. Richard Marshal, 
grandson of Strongbow, and to a great extent heir of 
his power, was foully murdered by his own feudatories ^2°^ 

— men of his own race ; and the colony never quite ] 2 r 2 % 
recovered this blow. On the other hand, the De 
Burghs, partly by alliance with the Irish, partly by sheer hard 
fighting, made good their claims to the lordship of Connaught, 
and the western O’Connors henceforth play a very subordinate 
part in Irish history. Tallage was first imposed on the colony 
in the first year of this reign, but yielded little, and tithes were 
not much belter paid. 

On the J4th of January 1217 the king wrote from Oxford to his 
justiciary, Geoffrey de Marisco, directing that no Irishman should 
t)e elected or preferred in any cathedral in Ireland, 

since by that means our land might be disturbed, 
which is to be deprecated.” This order was aimuUed clergy, 
in 1224 by Honorius III., who declared it ” destitute 
of all colour of right and honesty.” The pope's efforts failed, 
for in the 14th century several Cistercian abbeys excluded 
Irishmen, and as late as 1436 the monks of Abingdon complained 
bitterly that an Irish abbot had been imposed on them by lay 
violence. Parliament was not more liberal, for the statute of 
Kilkenny, passed in 1366, ordained that ” no Irishman be 
admitted into any cathedral or collegiate church, nor to any 
benefice among the English of the land,” and also ” that no 
religious house situated among the English shall hencefor^ 
receive an Irishman to their profession.” This was confirmed 
by the English parliament in 1416, and an Irish act of Richard 
III. enabled the archbishop of Dublin to collate Irish clerks for 
two years, an exception proving the rule. Many Irish segm* 
monasteries admitted no Englishmen, and at least one tioa of 
attempt was made, in 1250, to apply the same rule to the two 
cathedrals. The races remained nearly separate, the '***•*• 
Irish simply staying outside the feudal system. If an Englishman 
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slew an Irishman (except one of the five regal and privileged 
bloods) he was not to be tried for murder, for Irish law 
admitted composition {eric) for murder. In Magna Charta 
there is a proviso that foreign merchants shall be treated as 
English merchants are treated in the country whence the 
travellers came. Yet some enlightened men strove to fuse the 
two nations together, and the native Irish, or that section which 
bordered on the settlements and .suffered great oppression, 
offered 8000 marks to Edward I. for the privilege of living under 
English law. The justiciary supported their petition, but the 
prelates and nobles refused to consent. 

There is a vague tradition that Edward 1 . visited Ireland 
about 1256, when his father ordained that the prince's seal 
should have regal authority in that country. A vast 
{ 1272 ^^' number of documents remain to prove that he did 
1307 ), not neglect Irish business. Yet this great king cannot 
be credited with any specially enlightened views as to 
Ireland. Hearing with anger of enormities committed in his 
name, he summoned the viceroy, Robert dc Ufford (d. I2q8), to 
explain, who coolly said that he thought it expedient to wink 
at one knave cutting off another, “ whereat the king smiled and 
bade him return into Ireland. " The colonists were strong 
enough to send large forces to the king in his Scotti.sh wars, 
but as there was no corresponding immigration this really 
weakened the ICnglish, whose best hopes lay in agriculture and 
the arts of peace, while the ("eltic rac(' waxed proportionally 
numerous. Outwarflly all seemed fair. The De Burglis were 
supreme in ('onnaught, and English families occupied eastern 
Ulster. The fertile southern and central lands were dominated 
by strong castles. But Tyrone and Tyrconncl, and the mountains 
everywhere, sheltered the ( eltic race, which, having reached 
its lowest point under Ealward I., began to recover under 
his son. 

In 1315, the year after Bannockburn, Edward Bruce landed 
near Larne with 6000 men, im'luding .some of the best knights 
in .Scotland. Supported by O’Neill and other chiefs, 
( 13 ^ 7 - ^ assisted by his famous brother, Bruce 

1327 ). gained many victories. There was no general effort 
of the natives in their favour ; perhaps the Irish 
thought one Norman no better than another, and their total 
incapacity for national organization forbade the idea of a native 
sovereign, 'fhe family quarrels of the O’Connors at this lime, 
and their alliances with the Burkes, or De Burghs, and the 
Berminghams, may be traced in great detail in the annalists — 
the general result being fatal to the royal tribe of Connaught, 
which is said to have lost 10,000 warriors in the battle of Teniple- 
togher. In other places the Emglish were less successful, the 
Butlers being beaten by the O’Carrolls in 1318, and Richard de 
Clare falling about the same time in the decisive battle of Dy.sert 
O’Dea. The O’Briens re-established their sway in Thomond 
and the illustrious name of Clare disappears from Irish histor)'. 
Edward Bruce fell in battle near Dundalk, and most of his army 
recrossed the channel, leaving behind a reputation for cruelty 
and rapacity. The colonists were victorious, but their organiza- 
tion was undermined, and the authority of the crown, w’hich had 
never been able to keep the peace, grew rapidly weaker. Within 
twenty years after the great victory of Dundalk, the quarrels 
of the barons allowed the Irish to recover much of the land they 
had lost. 

John de Bermingham, earl of Louth, the conqueror of Bruce, 
was murdered in 1329 by the Gernons, Cusacks, Everards and 
other English of that county, who di.sliked his firm 
IIL^327- government. They were never brought to justice. 
1377), Talbot of Malahide and two hundred of Bermingham 's 
relations and adherents were massacred at the same 
time. In 1333, William de Burgh, the young earl of Ulster, was 
murdered by the Mandevilles and others ; in this ca.se signal 
vengeance was taken, but the feudal dominion never recovered 
the blow, and on the north-east coast the Engli.sh law's and 
language were soon confined to Drogheda and Dundalk. The 
earl left one daughter, Elizabeth, who was of course a royal ward. 
She married Lionel, duke of Clarence, and from her springs the 


I royal line of England from Edward IV., as well as James V. of 
I Scotland and his descendants. 

The two chief men among the De Burghs were loth to hold 
their lands of a little absentee girl. Having no grounds for 
opposing the royal title to the wardship of the heiress, they 
abjured English law and became Irish chieftains. As such they 
were obeyed, for the king’s arm was short in Ireland. The one 
appropriated Mayo as the Lower (Oughter) M‘ William, and the 
earldom of Mayo perpetuates the memory of the event. The 
other as the Upper (Lighter) M‘William took Galway, and from 
him the earls of Clanricarde afterwards sprung. 

Edward III. being bu.sy with foreign wars had little time to 
spare for Ireland, and the native chiefs everywhere seized their 
opportunity. Perhaps the most remarkable of these aggressive 
chiefs was Lysaght O’More, who reconquered Leix. Clyn the 
Franciscan annalist, w'hose Latinity is so far above the medieval 
level as almost to recall Tacitus, sums up Ly.saght’s career 
cpigrammatically : “ He was a slave, he became a master ; 
he was a subject, he became a prince (de .servo dominus, de 
subjecto princeps effectus).” The two great earldoms whose 
contests form a large part of the history of the south of Ireland 
were created by ICdward III. James Butler, eldest son of 
Edmund, earl of Carrick, became earl of Ormonde and palatine 
of 'I'ippcrary in 1328. Next year Maurice Fitzgerald was 
made earl of Desmond, and from his three brethren de- 
scended the historic houses of the White Knight, the knight 
of Glin, and the knight of Kerry. The earldom of Kildare 
dates from 1316. In this reign too was pa.ssed the statute 
of Kilkenny (<7.7'.), a confession by the crown that obedient 
subjects were the minority. The enactments against Irish 
dress and customs, and against marriage and fostering proved 
a dead letter. 

In two expeditions to Ireland Richard II. at first overcame 
all opposition, but neither had any permanent effect. Art 
MacMurrough, the great hero of the Leinster Gelts, 
practically had the best of the contest. The king in 
ins despatches divided the population into Irish 
enemies, Irish rebcE and English subjects. As he 
found them so he left them, lingering in Dublin long enough to 
lose his own crown. But for MacMurrough and his allies the 
hou.se of Lancaster might never have reigned. No English king 
again visited Ireland until James II., declared by his Knglisli 
subjects to have abdic'ated, and by the more outspoken Scots 
to liave forfeited the crown, appealed to the loyalty or piety 
of the Catholic Irish. 

Henry IV. had a bad title, and his neces.sities were conducive 
to the gi'owth of the English constitution, but fatal to the Anglo- 
Irish. His son Thomas, duke of Clarence, was viceroy 
in 1401, but did very little. “Your son,” wrote the 
Irish council to Henry, ” is so destitute of money that i4j3)[ 
he has not a penny in the world, nor can borrow a 
single penny, because all his jewels and his plate that he can 
spare, and tho.se whic h he must of necessity keep, arc pledged 
to lie in pawn.” The nobles waged private war unrestrained, 
and the game of playing off one chieftain against another was 
carried on with varying sticce.ss. The provisions of the statute 
of Kilkenny against trading with the Irish failed, for markets 
cannot exist without buyers. 

The brilliant reign of Henry V. was a time of extreme misery 
to the ccjlony in Ireland. Half the English-speaking people 
fled to England, where they were not welcome. The 
disastrous reign of the third Lancastrian completed 
the discomfiture of the original colony in Ireland. 1422I 
Quarrels between the Ormonde and Talbot parties 
paralysed the government, and a ” Pale ” of 30 m. by 20 was 
all that remained. Even the walled towns, Kilkenny, Ro.ss, 
Wexford, Kinsale, Youghal, Clonmel, Kilmallock, 
Thomastown,Fethard and Cashel, were almost starved 
out ; Waterford it.self was half ruined and half deserted. /.^6/).” 
Only one parliament was held for thirty years, but 
taxation was not remitted on that account. No viceroy even 
pretended to reside continuously. The north and west were still 
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worse off than the south. Some thoughtful men saw clearly the 
danger of leaving Ireland to be seized by the first chance comer, 
and the Libel of English Policy, written about 1436, contains a 
long and interesting passage declaring England’s interests in 
protecting Ireland as “ a boterasse and a poste ” of her own 
power. Sir John Talbot, immortalized by Shakespeare, was 
several times viceroy ; he was almost uniformly successful in 
the field, but feeble in council. He held a parliament at Trim 
which made one law against men of English race wearing 
moustaches, lest they should be mistaken for Irishmen, and 
another obliging the sons of agricultural labourers to follow their 
father’s vocation under pain of fine and imprisonment. The 
earls of Shrewsbury are still earls of Waterford, and retain the 
right to carry the white staff as hereditary stewards, but the 
palatinate jurisdiction over Wexford was taken away by Henry 
VIII. The Ulster annalists give a very different estimate of 
the great Talbot from that of Shakespeare : “ A .son of curses 
for his venom and a devil for his evils ; and the learned say of 
him that there came not from the time of Herod, by whom Christ 
was crucified, any one so wicked in evil deeds ” (O’Donovan’s 
Four Masters), 

In 1449 Richard, duke of York, right heir by blood to the 
throne of Edward 111 ., was forced to yield the regency of E’rance 
to his rival Somerset, and to accept the Irish vice- 
of^Yorkia He landed at Howth with his wife Cicely 

Ireland. Neville, and Margaret of Anjou hoped thus to get rid 
of one who was too great for a subject. The Irish 
government was given to him for ten years on unusually liberal 
terms. He ingratiated himself with both races, taking care to 
avoid identification with any particular family. At the baptism 
of his son George — “false, fleeting, perjured Clarence who 
was born m Dublin Castle, Desmond and Ormonde stood sponsors 
together. In legislation Richard fared no better than others. 
The rebellion of jack Cade, claiming to be a Mortimer and cousin 
to the duke of York, took place at this time. This adventurer, 
at once ludicrous and formidable, was a native of Ireland, and 
was thought to be put forward by Richard to test the popularity 
of the Yorkist cau.se. Returning suddenly to hlngland in 1450, 
Richard left the government to James, earl of Ormonde and 
Wiltshire, who later married Eleanor, daughter of lidmund 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, and was deeply engaged on the 
Lancastrian side. This earl began the deadly feud with the 
house of Kildare, which lasted for generations. After Blore 
Heath Richard was attainted by the Lancastrian parliament, 
and returned to Dublin, where the colonial parliament acknow- 
ledged him and assumed virtual independence. A separate 
coinage was established, and the authority of the English 
parliament was repudiated. William Overy, a bold .squire of 
Ormonde’s, offered to arrest Richard as an attainted traitor, 
but was seized, tried before the man whom he had come to take, 
and hanged, drawn and quartered. The duke only maintained 
his separate kingdom about a year. His party triumphed in 
England, but he himself fell at Wakefield. 

Among the few prisoners taken on the bloody field of Towton 
was Ormonde, whose head long adorned London Bridge. He 
and his brothers were attainted in England and by 
Yorkist parliament in Ireland, but the importance 
1483). ' of the family was hardly diminished by this. For 
the first six years of Edward’s reign the two Geraldine 
earls engrossed official power. The influence of Queen Elizabeth 
Woodville, whom Desmond had offended, then made itself 
felt. Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, became deputy. He was an 
accomplished Oxonian, who made a speech at Rome in such 
good Latin as to draw tears from the eyes of that great patron 
of letters Pope Pius II. (Aeneas Sylvius). But his Latinity 
did not soften his manners, and he was thought cruel even in 
that age. Desmond was beheaded, ostensibly for using Irish 
exactions, really, as the partisans of his family hold, to please 
Elizabeth. The remarkable lawlessness of this reign was in- 
creased by the practice of coining. Several mints had been 
established since Richard of York’s time ; the standards varied 
and imitation was easy. 


Richard 

III. 


During Richard lll.’s short reign the earl of Kildare, head 
of the Irish Yorkists, w^as the strongest man in Ireland. He 
espoused the cause of Lambert Simnel (1487), whom 
the Irish in general seem always to have thought a 
true Plantagenet. The Italian primate, Octavian 
de Palatio, knew better, and incurred the wrath of Kildare 
by refusing to officiate at the impostor’s coronation. The local 
magnates and several distinguished visitors attended, 
and Lambert was shown to the people borne aloft 
on “ great D’Arcy of Platten’s ” shoulders. His js 09 ). 
enterprise ended in the battle of Stoke, near Newark, 
where the flower of the Anglo-Irish soldiery fell. “ The Irish,” 
says Bacon, “ did not fail in courage or fierceness, but, being 
almost naked men, only armed with darts and skeins, it was 
rather an execution than a fight upon them.’’ Conspicuous 
among Henry VII. ’s adherents in Ireland were the citizens of 
Waterford, who, with the men of Clonmel, Callan, Fethard 
and the Butler connexion generally, were prepared to take the 
field in his favour. Waterford was equally conspicuous some 
years later in resisting Perkin Warbeck, who besieged it un- 
successfully, and was chased by the citizens, who fitted out a 
fleet at their owm charge. The king conferred honour and rew’ards 
on the loyal city, 10 which he gave the proud title of urbs intacta. 
Other events of this reign were the parliament of Drogheda, 
held by Sir Edward Poynings, which gave the control of Irish 
legislation to the English council (“ Poynings’s Act ” — the 
great bone of contention in the later days of Flood and Grattan), 
and the battle of Knockdoe, in which the earl of Kildare used 
the viceregal authority to avenge a private quarrel. 

Occupied in pleasure or foreign enterprise, Henry VIIL at 
first paid little attention to Ireland. The royal power was 
practically confined to what in the previous century tienry 

had become known as the “ J^ale,” that is Dublin, vui. 

Louth, Kildare and a part of Meath, and within this iisop- 
narrow limit the earls of Kildare were really more 
powerful than the crown. Waterford, Drogheda, Dundalk, 
Cork, Limerick and Galway were not Irish, but rather free cities 
than an integral part of the kingdom ; and many inland towns 
were in the same position. The house of Ormonde had created 
a sort of small Pale about Kilkenny, and pari of Wexford had 
been colonized by men of English race. The Desmonds were 
Irish in all but pride of blood. The Barretts, Condons, Courcies, 
Savages, Arundels, Carews and others had disappeared or were 
merged in the Celtic mass. Anglo-Norman nobles became 
chiefs of pseudo-tribes, which acknowledged only the Brehon 
law, and paid dues and services in kind. These pseudo-tribes 
were often called “ nations,” and a vast number of exactions 
were practised by the chiefs. “ Coyne and livery ” — the right 
of free-quarters for man and beast— arose among the Anglo- 
Normans, and became more oppressive than any native custom. 
When Henry look to business, he laid the foundation of re- 
conquest. The house of Kildare, which had actually besieged 
Dublin (1534), was overthrown, and the Pale saved from a 
standing danger (.see Fitzgerald). But the Pale scarcely 
extended 20 m. from Dublin, a march of uncertain width inter- 
vening between it and the Irish districts. Elsewhere, says an 
elaborate report, all the English folk were of “ Irish language 
and Irish condition,” except in the cities and walled towns. 
Down and Louth paid black rent to O’Neill, Meath and 
Kildare to O’Connor, Wexford to the Kavanaghs, Kilkenny and 
I’ipperary to O’Carroll, Limerick to the O’Briens, and Cork to 
the MacCarthies. MacMurrough Kavanagh, in Irish eyes the 
representative of King Dermod, received an annual pension 
from the exchequer. Henry set steadily to work to reassert the 
royal title. He assumed the style of king of Ireland, so as to get 
rid of the notion that he held the island of the pope. The Irish 
chiefs acknowledged his authority and his ecclesiastical supre- 
macy, abjuring at the same time that of the Holy See. The 
lands of the earl of Shrewsbury and other absentees, who had 
performed no duties, were resumed ; and both Celtic and feudal 
nobles were encouraged to come to court. Here begins the long 
line of official deputies, often men of moderate birth and fortune. 
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Butler and Geraldine, O'Neill and O’Donnell, continued to 
spill each other’s blood, but the feudal and tribal systems were 
alike doomed. In the names of these Tudor deputies and other 
offvrerswe see the origin of many great Irish families—Skeffington, 
Brubuzon, St Leger, Fitzwilliam, Wingfield, Bellingham, Carew, 
Bingham, Loftus and others. Nor were the Celts overlooked. 
O’Neill and O’Brien went to London to be invested as earls of 
Tyrone and Thomond respectively. O’Donnell, whose descend- 
ants became earls of I'yrconnei, v/ent to court and was well 
received. The pseudo-chief Mac William beeame earl of Clanri- 
carde, and others reached lower steps in the peerage, or were 
knighted by the king’s own hand. All were encouraged to look 
to the crown for redress of grievances, anrl thus the old order 
slowly gave place to the new. 

The moment when Protestantism and Ultramontanism are 
about to begin their still unfinished stnigglc is a fit time to 
The iHah points in medieval Irish church history. 

Church, ycjirs before Strongbow’s arrival Pope 

Eugenius had established an ecclesiastical constitution 
in Ireland depending on Rome, but the annexation wa.s 
very imperfectly carried out, and the hope of fully asserting 
the Petrine claims was a main cau.se of Adrian’s gift to Henry 11 . 
Hitherto the Scandinavian section of the church in Ireland had 
been most decidedly inedined to receive the hierarchic'al and 
diocesan as dislinguisheJ from the monastic and quasi-tribal 
system. The bishops or abbots of Dublin derived their succe.s- 
sion from Canterbury from 1038 to 1102, and the bishops of 
Waterford and Limerick also sought ronserration there. But 
both Olt and Northman acknowledged the polity of Eugenius, 
and it was chiefly in the matters of lithe, Peter’s penc'e, canonical 
degrees and the observance of festivals that Rome had still 
victories to gain. Between chiin'hmen of Irish and Englksh 
rare there was bitter rivalry ; but the theory that the ancient 
Celtic church remained independent, and as it were Prote.stant, 
while the English ('olony submitted to (lie Vatican, is a mere 
controversial figment. The crown was weak and i)apal aggres- 
sion made rapid progress, Tt was in the Irish church, about the 
middle of the 13th century, that the system of giving jurisdiction 
to the bishops “ m temporalibiis " was adopted by Innocent IV. 
The vigour of Edward I. obtained a renunciation in particular 
cases, hut the pradic'C (’ontinued unabated. The .sy.stcm of 
provisions was soon introduced at the expense of free election, 
and was acknowledged by the statute of Kilkenny. In the 
more remote distriels it must have been almo.st a matter of 
necessity. Many Irish parishes grew out of primitive monasteries, 
but other early settlements remained monastic, and were com- 
pelled by the popes to adopt the nile of authorized orders, 
generally that of the Augustinian canons. That order became 
much the most numerous in Ireland, having not le.ss than three 
hundred houses. Of other sedentary orders the Cistercians were 
the mo.st important, and the mendicants were very numerous. 
Both Celtic chiefs and Norman nobles founded convents after 
Henry II. ’s time, but the latter being wealthier were mo.st 
distinguished in this way. Religious houses were useful as 
abodes of peace in a turbulent countr>^, and the lands attached 
were better cultivated than those of lay proprietors. Attempts 
to found a university at Dublin (1311) or Drogheda (1465) 
failed for want of funds. The work of education was partially 
done by the great abbeys, boys of good family being brought 
up by the Cistercians of Dublin and Jerpoinl, and by the 
Augustinians of Dublin, Kells and Conncl, and girls by the 
canonesses of Gracedieu. A strong effort was made to save 
thesesixhouses, bulHenry VTII. would not hear of it, and there 
was no Irish Wolsey partially to supply the king’s omissions. 

Ample evidence exists that the Irish church was full of abuses 
before the movement under Henry VII 1 . We have detailed 
accounts of three .sees—CIonmamoise, Enaghdune and Ardagh. 
Ross, also in a wild district, was in rather better case. But 
even in DuWin strange things happened ; thus the archiepiscopal 
crozier was in pawn for eighty years from 144c). The morals of 
the clergy were no better than in other countries, and we have 
CN'idence of many scandalous irregularities. But perhaps the most 
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severe condemnation is that of the report to Henry VIII. in 15x5. 
“Theie Is,” says the document, “no archbi.shop, ne bishop, abbot, 
ne prior, parson, ne vicar, ne any other person of the church, 
high or low, great or small, English or Irish, that useth to preach 
the word of God, saving the poor friars beggars . . . the church 
of this land use not to learn any other .science, but the law of 
canon, for covetise of lucre transitory.” Where his hand reached 
Henry had little difficulty in suppressing the mona.sterics or 
taking their lands, which Irish chiefs swallowed as greedily as 
men of English blood. But the friars, though pretty generally 
turned out of doors, were themselves beyond Henry’s power, 
and continued to pi each everywhere among the people. Their 
devotion and energy may be freely admitted ; but the mendicant 
orders, especially the Carmelites, were not uniformly distinguished 
for morality. Monasticism was momentarily suppressed under 
Oliver Cromwell, but the Restoration brought the monks back 
to their old haunts. The Jesuits, placed by Paul HI. under 
the protection of Corm O’Neill, “ prince of the Irish of Ulster,” 
came to Ireland towards the end of Henry's reign, and helped 
to keep alive the Roman tradition. Anglicanism was regarded 
as a symbol of conquest and intrusion. ’I'lie Four Masters thus 
describes the Reformation : “A heresy and new error arising 
in England, through pride, vain glory, avarice, and lust, and 
through many strange sciences, so that the men of England 
went into opposition to the jiope and to Rome.” The destruction 
of relies and images and the establishment of a schismatic 
hierarchy is thus recorded : “ Though great was the persecution 
of the Roman emperors against the church, scarcely had there 
over come .so great a persecution from Rome as this.” 

The able opportunist Sir Anthony St Leger, who was accused 
by one party of opposing the Reformation and by the other of 
lampooning the Sacrament, continued to rule during 
the early days of Pklward VI. To him succeeded 
Sir Edward Bellingham, a Puritan soldier whose 
hand was lieavy on all who disobe)’ed the king. He 
bridled Connaught by a castle at Athlone, and Munster hy a 
garrison at Leighlin Bridge. The O’Mores and O’f'onnors 
were brought low, and forts ere(',ted where Maryborougli and 
IMiilipstown now stand. Both chicks and nobles were forced 
to respect the king’s representative, but Bellingham was nut 
wont to flatter those in power, and his administration found 
little favour in England. Sir Francis Bryan, Henry VIlL’s 
favourite, succeeded him, and on his death St Leger was again 
appointed. Neither St J.eger nor his siu’ccssor Sir James ('rott 
could do anything with Ulster, where the papal primate Wauchop, 
a Scot by birth, stirred up rebellion among the natives and 
among the Hebridean invaders. But little was done under 
Edward VJ. to advance the power of the crown, and that little 
was done by Bellingham. 

The English government long hesitated about the official 
estal)lishmcnt of Protestantism, and the royal order to that 
effect was withheld until 1551. Copies of the new 
liturgy were' sent over, and St Leger had the 
munion service translated into Latin, for the use of 
priests and others who could read, but not in English. The 
popular feeling was strong against innovation, as P^dward 
Staples, bishop of Meath, found to his cost. 1 ’he opinions of 
Staples, like those of Cranmer, advanced gradually until at 
last he went to Dublin and preached boldly against the mass. 
He saw men shrink from him on all sides. “ My lord,” said a 
beneficed priest, whom he had himBelf promoted, and who 
wept as he spoke, “ before ye went last to Dublin ye were the 
best beloved man in your diocese that ever came in it, now ye 
are the worst beloved. . . . Ye have preached against the sacra- 
ment of the altar and the saints, and will make us worse than 
Jews. . . . The country folk would eat you. . . . Yc have more 
curses than ye have hairs of your head, and I advise you for 
Christ’s sake not to preach at Navan.” Staples answered 
that preaching was his duty, and that he would not fail ; but 
he feared for his life. On the same prelate fell the task of 
conducting a public controversy with the archbishop of Armagh, 
George Dowdall, which of course ended in the conversion 
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of neither. Dowdall fled; his see was treated as vacant, 
and Cranmer cast about for a Protestant to fill Si Patrick’s 
chair, .His first nominee, Dr Richard Turner, resolutely declined 
the honour, declaring that he would be unintelligible to the 
people ; and Cranmer could only answer that English was 
spoken in Ireland, though he did indeed doubt whether it was 
spoken in the diocese of Armagh. John Bale, a man of great 
learning and ability, became bishop of Ossory. There is no 
reason to doubt his sincerity, but he was coarse. and intemperate 
— -Froude Toundly calls him a foul-mouthed ruffian — without 
the wisdom of the serpent or the hannlessness of the dove. 
His choice rhetoric stigmatized the dean of St Patrick’s as ass- 
headed, a blockhead who cared onlv for his kitchen and his 
belly. 

The Reformation having made no real progress, Mary found 
it easy to recover the old ways. Dowdall was restored ; Staples 
and others were deprived. Bale fled for bare life, 
(/^- ^ treated as vacant. Yet the queen 

tsss), found it impossible to restore the monastic lands, 
though she showed some disposition to scrutinize 
the titles of grantees. She was Tudor enough to declare her 
intention of maintaining the old prerogatives of the crown 
against the Holy See, and assumed the royal title without 
papal sanction. Paul JV. was fain U) curb his fiery temper, 
and to confer graciously what he could not withhold. English 
Protestants fled to Ireland to escape die Marian persecution ; 
but had the reign continued a little longer, Dublin would probably 
have been no safe place of refuge. 

Mary scarcely varied the civil policy of her brother’s ministers. 
Gerald of Kildare, who had been restored to his estates by 
Edward VI., was created earl of Kildare. The plan of settling 
Leix and Oflaly by dividing the country between colonists and 
natives holding by English tenure failed, owing to the unconquer- 
able love of the people for their own customs. But resistance 
gradually grew fainter, and we hear little of the O’Connors 
after this. The O’Morcs, reduced almost to brigandage, gave 
trouble till tlie end of Elizabeth’s reign, and a member of the 
clan was chief contriver of the rebellion of 1641. Maryborough 
and Philipstown, King’s county and Queen’s county, commemo- 
rate Mary’s marriage. 

Anne Boleyn’s daughter succeeded quietly, and Sir Henry 
Sidney was .sworn lord-justice with the full Catholic ritual. 

When Thomas Radclyffe, earl of Sussex, superseded 
him as lord-lieutenant, the litany was chanted in 
teosi. English, both cathedrals having been painted, and 
scripture texts substituted for “ pictures and popish 
fancies.” At the beginning of 1560 a parliament was held 
which restored the ecclesiastical legislation of Henry and Edward. 
In two impKirtant points the Irish Church was made more de- 
pendent on the stale tlian in ICngJond : conges elite were abolished 
and heretics made amenable to royal commissioners or to parlia- 
ment without reference to any synod or convocation. According 
to a contemporar)^ list, this parliament consisted of 3 arch- 
bishops, 17 bishops, 23 temporal peers, and members returned 
by 10 counties and 28 cities and boroughs. Some of the Irish 
bishops took the oath of supremacy, some were deprived. In 
other cases Elizabeth connived at what siie could not prevent, 
and hardly pretended to enforce uniformity except in tlie Palt 
and in the large towns. 

Ulster demanded the immediate attention of Elizabeth. 
Her father had conferred the earldom of Tyrone on Conn Bacach 
O’Neill, with remainder to his supposed son Matthew, 
o/saaiv" <^reated baron of Dungannon, the offspring of a 
O’Atf///. smith’s wife at Dundalk, who in her husband’s life- 
time brought the child to Conn as his own. When the 
chief’s legitimate son Sliane grew up he declined to be bound 
by this arrangement, which the king may have made in partial 
ignorance of the facts. “ Being a gentleman,” he said, “ my 
father never refusid no child that any woman namyd to be his.” 
When Tyrone died, Matthew’s son, Brian O’Neill, baron of 
Dungannon, claimed his earldom under the patent. Shane 
being chosen O’Neill by his tribe claimed to be chief by election, 


and earl as Conn’s lawful son. Thus the English government 
was committed to the cause of one who was at best an adulterine 
bastard, while Shane appeared as cliampion of hereditary right 
(see O’Neill). Shane maintained a contest which had begun 
under Mary until 1567, with great ability and a total absence 
of morality, in which Sussex had no advantage over him. The 
lord*lieutenant twice tried to have Shane murdered ; once 
he proposed U) break his safe-conduct ; and he held out hopes 
of his sister’s hand as a snare. Shane was induced to visit 
London, where the government detained him for some time. 
On his return to Ireland, Sussex was outmatched both in war 
end diplomacy ; the loyal chiefs were crushed one by one ; 
and the English suffered checks of which the moral effect was 
ruinous. Sliane diplomatically acknowledged Elizabeth as his 
sovereign, and sometimes played the part of a loyal .subject, 
wreaking his private vengeance under colour of expelling the 
Scots 'from Ulster. At last, in 1 566, the queen placed the sword 
of state in Sidney’s strong grasp. Shane was driven helplessly 
from point to point, and perished miserably at the hands of the 
MacDonnells, whom he had so often oppressed and insulted. 

Peace was soon broken by disturbances in the south. The 
earl of Desmond having shown rebellious tendencies was detained 
for six years in London. Treated leniently, but 
grievously prei^sed for money, he tried to escape, and, D0Mmoad 
the attempt being judged treasonable, he was persuaded 
to surrender his estates — to receive them back or 
not at tlie queen’s discretion. Seizing the opportunity, English 
adventurers proposed to plant a military colony in the western 
half of Munster, holding the coasi from the Shannon to Cork 
harbour. Some who held obsolete title-deeds were encouraged 
to go to work at once by the example of Sir Peter Carew, who 
hud established his claims in Carlow, Carew's title had been 
in abeyance for a ccniuty and a half, yet most of the Kavanaghs 
attorned to him. Falling foul of Ormonde’s brotliers, seizing 
their property and using great cruelty and violence, Sir Peter 
drove the Butlers, the only one among the great families really 
loyal, into rebellion. Ormonde, who was in London, could 
alone restore peace ; all his disputes with Desmond were at 
once settled in his favour, and he was even allowed to resume 
the exaction of coyne and livery, the abolition of which hod 
been the darling wish of statesmen. The Butlers returned to 
their allegiance, but continued to oppose Carew, and great 
atrocities were committed on both sides. Sir Peter had great 
but undefined claims in Munster also, and the people there took 
warning. His imitators in Cork were swept away. Sidney 
first, and after him Humphrey Gilbert, could only circumscribe 
the rebellion. The presidency of Munster, an ofiicc the creation 
of which had long been contemplated, was then conferred on 
Sir John Perrot, who drove James ” Fitzmaurice ” Fitzgerald 
into the mountains, reduced castles everywhere, and destroyed 
a Scottish contingent which had come from Ulster to help 
the rebels. Fitzmaurice came in and knelt in the mud at the 
president’s feet, confessing his sin.s ; but he remained the real 
victor. The colonizing scheme was dropped, and the first 
presidency of Munster left the Desmonds and tlieir allies in 
possession. Similar plans were tried unsuccessfully in Ulster, first 
by a son of Sir Thomas Smith, afterwards by Walter Devereux, 
earl of Essex, a knight-errant railier than a statesman, who 
was guilty of many bloody deeds. He treacherously captured 
Sir Brian O’Neill and massacred his followers. The Scots in 
Rathlin were slaughtered wholesale. Essex struggled on for 
more than three years, seeing his friends gradually drop away, 
and dying ruined and unsuccessful. 

Towards the end of 1575 Sidney was again persuaded to 
become viceroy. The Irish recognized his great qualities, and 
he went everywhere without interruption. Henceforth pre- 
sidencies became permanent institutions. Sir William Drury in 
Munster hanged four hundred persons in one year, Sir Nicholas 
Malby in reducing the Connaught Burkes spared neither young 
nor old, and burned all corn and houses. The Desmonds deter- 
mined on a great effort. A holy war was declared. Fitzmaurice 
landed in Kerry with a few followers, and accompanied the 
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famous Nicholas Sanders, who was armed with a legate’s com- 
mission and a banner blessed by the pope. Fitzmaurice fell 
soon after in a skirmish near Castleconnell, but Sanders and 
Desmond’s brothers still kept the field. When it was too late 
to act with effect, Desmond himself, a vain man, neither frankly 
loyal nor a bold rebel, took the field. He surprised Youghal, 
then an English town, by night, sacked it, and murdered the 
people. Roused at last, Elizabeth sent over Ormonde as general 
of Munster, and after long delay gave him the means of conducting 
a campaign, ll was as much a war of Butlers against (icraldines 
as of loyal subjects against rebels, and Ormonde did his work 
only too well Lord Baltinglass raised a hopelc.ss subsidiary 
revolt in Wicklow (1580), which was signalized by a crushing 
defeat of the lord deputy, Lord Grey de Wilton (Arthegal) in 
Gltuimalure. A force of Italians and Spaniards landing at 
Smerwick in Kerry, Grey hurried thither, and the foreigners, 
who had no commission, surrendered at discretion, and were 
put to the sword. Neither Grey nor the Spanish ambassador 
seems to have seen anything extraordinary in thus disposing 
of inconvenient prisoners. Spenser and Raleigh were present. 
Sanders perished obscurely in 1581, and in 1583 Desmond 
himself was hunted down and killed in the Kerry mountains. 
More than 500,000 Irish acres were forfeited to the crown. 
'Fhe horrors of this war it is impossible to exaggerate. 'I'he 
Four Masters says that the lowing of a cow or the voice of 
a ploughman could scarcely be heard from Cashel to the farthest 
point of Kerry ; Ormonde, who, with all his severity, was 
honourably distinguished by good faith, claimed to have killed 
5000 men in a few months. Spenser, an eye-witness, says 
famine slew far more than the sword. 'Lhe survivors were unable 
to walk, but crawled out of the woods and glens. “ They looked 
like anatomies of death ; they did cat the dead carrion and 
one another soon after, insomuch as the very carcasses they 
spared not to scrape out of their graves ; ... to a plot of 
watercresses or shamrocks they flocked as to a feast.” 

In 1584 Sir John Perrot, the ablest man available after 
Sidney’s retirenierU, bec’arne lord - deputy. Sir John Norris, 
famed in the Netherland wars, was president of Munster, and 
so impressed the Irish that they averred him to be in league 
with the devil. Perrot held a parliament in 1585 in which the 
number of members was considerably increased. He made a 
.strenuous effort to found a university in Dublin, and proposed 
to endow it with the revenues of St Patrick’s, reasonably arguing 
that one cathedral was enough for any city. Here he was 
opposed by Adam Loftiis, an hbishop of Dublin and chancellor, 
who had expressed his anxiety for a college, but had no idea of 
endowing it at his own expense. The colonization of the Munster 
forfeitures was undertaken at this time. It failed chiefly from 
the grants to individuals who neglected to plant English farmers, 
and were often absentees themselves. Raleigh obtained 42,000 
acres. 'I'he quit rents reserved to the crown were less than 
one penny per acre. Racked with the stone, hated by the 
official clique, thwarted on all sides, Perrot was goaded into 
using words capable of a treasonable interpretation. Archbishop 
Loftus pursued him to the end. He died in the Tower of Loudon 
under sentence for treason, and we may charitably hope that 
Elizabeth would have pardoned him. In his will, written 
after sentenc’e, he emphatically repudiates any treasonable 
intention ” I deny my Lord God if ever 1 proposed the same.” 

In 1584 Plugh O’Neill, if O’Neill he was (being second son 
of Matthew, mentioned above), became chief of part of Tyrone ; 

in 1587 he obtained the coveted earldom, and in 
DMmojMf *503 I'kt* admitted head of the whole tribe. A 
RebeWott. quarrel with the government was inevitable, and, 
Hugh Roe O’Donnell having joined him, Ulster 
was united against the crown. In 1598 James Fitzthomas 
Fitzgerald assumed the title of Desmond, to which he had 
some claims by blood, and which he pretended to hold as Tyrone’s 
gift. Tyrone had received a crown of peacock’s feathers from 
the pope, who was regarded by many as king of Ireland. The 
title of Su^an or straw-rope earl has been generally given to 
the Desmond pretender. Both ends of the island were soon 


in a blaze, and the Four Masters .says that in seventeen days 
there was not one son of a Saxon left alive in the Desmond 
territories. Edmund Spenser lost his all, escaping only to die 
of misery in a London garret. Tyrone more than held his own 
in the north, completely defeated Sir Henry Bagnal in the 
battle of the Yellow Ford (1598), invaded Munster, and ravaged 
the lands of l^ord Barrymore, who had remained true to his 
allegiaiK'e. Tyrone’s ally, Plugh Roe O’Donnell, overthrew 
the president of Connaught, Sir Conyers Clifford. “ The Irish 
of Gonnaught,” says the Four M asters y ” were not pleased 
at Clifford’s death ; ... he had never told them a falsehood.” 
Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, came over in 1599 with a great 
army, but did nothing of moment, was outgeneralled and out- 
witted by Tyrone, and threw up his command to enter on the 
mad and criminal career which led to the .scaffold. In 1600 
Sir George C'arew became president of Munster, and, as always 
happened when the crown was well .served, the rebellion was 
quickly put down. Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy (afterwards 
earl of Devonshire), who siu’ceeded Essex, joined Carew, and a 
.Spanish force which landed at Kinsale surrendered. The 
de.strurtion of their crops starved the people into submission, 
and the contest was only less terrible than the first Desmond 
war because it was much shorter. In Ulster Mountjoy was 
a.ssisted by Sir Henry Doewra, who founded the second settle- 
ment at Derry, the first under Edward Randolph having been 
abandoned. Hugh O’Donnell .sought help in Spam, where he 
died. 'J'yrone submitted at last, craving pardon on his knees, 
renouncing his Celtic chiefry, and abjuring all foreign powers, 
but still retaining his earldom, and power almost too great for 
a subject. Scarcely was the compai't signed when he heard 
of the great queen’s death. He burst into tears, not of grief, 
but of vexation at not having held out for better terms. 

In reviewing the Irish government of I'dizabeth we shall 
find much to blame, a want of truth in her dealings and of 
steadiness in her policy. Violent efforts of coercion 
were succeeded by fits of clemency, of parsimony bethmn 
or of apathy. Yet it is fair to remember that she was Conguett 
surrounded by enemies, that her best energies were ^ftrcimad. 
expended in the death-struggle with Spain, and that .she was 
rarely able to give undivided attention to the Iri.sh problem. 
After all .she conquered Ireland, which her predecessors had failed 
to do, though many of them were as crooked in action and less 
upright in intention. Considering the times, Elizabeth cannot 
be called a persecutor. “ Do not,” she said to the 
elder Essex, “ seek too hastily to bring people that 
have been trained in another religion from that in 
which they have been brought up.” Elizabeth saw that the 
Iri.sh could only be reached through their own language. But 
for that harvest the labourers were necessarily few. The fate 
of Bishop Daly of Kildare, who preached in Irish, and who thrice 
had his house burned over his head, was not likely to encourage 
missionaries. In all wild parts divine service w^as neglected, 
and wandering friars or subtle Jesuits, supported by every 
patriotic or religious feeling of the people, kept Ireland faithful 
to Rome. Against her many shortcomings we must set the 
queen’s foundation of the university of Dublin, which has been 
the most successful Engli.sh institution in Ireland, and which 
has continually borne the faire.st fruit. 

Great things were expected of James I. He was Mary Stuart’s 
son, and there was a curious antiquarian notion afloat that, 
because the Irish were the original “ Scoti,” a Scotti.sh 
king would sympathize with Ireland. Corporate 
towns set up the mass, and Mountjoy, who could j62S). 
argue as well as fight, had to teach them a sharp lesson. 

Finding Ireland conquered and in no condition to rise again, 
James established circuits and a complete system of shires. 
Sir John Davies was sent over as solicitor-general. His famous 
book {Discovert e oj the State of Ireland) in which he glorifies 
his own and the king’s exploits gives far too much credit to 
the latter and far too little to his great predecessor. 

Two legal decisions swept away the customs of tanistry 
and of Irish gavelkind, and the English land system was violently 
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substituted. 'I'he earl of Tyrone was harassed by sheriffs and- 1 carry out his policy. He told those who remonstrated to mind 

business. “What is it to you if I had created 40 


m an insurrectionary design, prepared to seize him. The informa- 
tion was probably false, but Tyrone was growing old and perhaps 
despaired of making good his defence. By leaving Ireland he 
played into his enemies’ hands. Rory O’Donnell, created earl 
of lyrconnel, accompanied him. Cuconnaught Maguire had 
already gone. The “ flight of the earls,” as it is called, com- 
pleted the ruin of the Celtic cause. Reasons or pretexts for 
declaring forfeitures against O’Cahan were easily found. 

u Dognerty chief of Inishowen, and foreman of the grand jury by an active and general persecution, which was .so j*™# 
which found a bill for trea.son against the earls of Tyrone and far from succeeding that they continued to flock 
1 yrconnel, was insulted by Sir George Paiilet, the governor : in from abroad, the lord-deputy Arthur Chichester admitting 
of Ljerry. U Doghcrly rose, Derry was .sacked, and Paulct , that every house and hamlet was to them a sanctuary. The 

murdered. O Dogherty having been killed and O’Hanlon and i most severe English statutes against the Roman Catholic lailv 

others being implicated, the whole of northern Ulster was at ! had never been re-enacted in Ireland, and, in the absence of 
the disposal of the government. Tyrone, Donegal, | law, illegal means were taken to enforce uniformity. Privy 

Armagh, Cavan, hermanagh and Derry were parcelled ! seals addressed to men of wealth and position commanded their 

out among English and Scottish colonists, portions i attendance at church before the deputy or the provincial president 


noblemen and 400 boroughs ? The more the merrier, the 
fewer the better cheer.” In 1639 the House of Commons had 
274 members, a number which was further increased to 300 
at the Revolution, and so it remained until the Union. 

Steeped in absolutist ideas, James was not likely to tolerate 
religious dissent. He thought he could “ mak what liked 
him law and gospel.” A proclamation for banishing 

Romish priests issued in 1605, and was followed 

' • policy 0/ 
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tion oi 
Ulater, 


, — proving the flagrant 

m two great wars. Whatever may have been its morality, | illegality of these mandates, and the government had to yield, 
m a political point of view the plantation of Ulster was successful. | On the whole Protestantism made little progress, though the 
The northern provin('t‘, which so severely taxed the energies ; number of Protestant settlers increased. A.s late as 1622, when 
of Elizabeth, has since been the most prosperous and loyal ' Sir Henry Cary, Viscount Falkland, was installed as deputy, 
part of Ireland. But the conquered people remained side by the illustrious James Usshcr, then bishop of Meath, preached 
.side W'ilh the settlers ; and Sir George Carew, who reported on from the text ” he beareth not the sword in vain,” and descanted 
the plantation in lOii, clearly fore.saw that they would rebel on the over-indulgence shown to recusants. The primate, 
again. Those natives who retained land were often oppressed Christopher Hampton, in a letter wEich is a model of Christian 
by their stronger neighbours, and .sometimes actually swindled ; ekKjuence, mildly rebuked bis eminent suffragan. 
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out of their property. It is probalile that in the neglect of the 
grantees to give proper leases to their tenants arose the Ulster 
tenant-right custom which attracted so much notice in more 
modern limes. 

The parliamentary history of the English colony in Ireland 
corresponds pretty closely to that of the mother country. First 
there arc informal meetings of eminent persons ; 
Parita^^ then, in 1295, there is a parliament of which .some 
menu ^<^ts remain, and to which only knights of the shire 
were summoned to represent the commons. Burgesses 
were added as early as 1310. The famous parliament of Kilkenny 
in 1366 was largely attended, but the details of its composition 
are not known. That there was substantial identity in the 
character of original and copy may be inferred from the fact 
that the well-known tract called Modus teneudi parliamentum 
was exemplified under the Great Seal of Ireland in 6 Hen. V. 
The most ancient Irish parliament remaining on record was 
held in 1374, twenty members in all being summoned to the 
House of Commons, from the counties of Dublin, Louth, Kildare 
and Carlow, the liberties and crosses of Meath, the city of Dublin, 
and the towns of Drogheda and Dundalk. The liberties were 
those districts in which the great vassals of the crown exercised 
palatinate jurisdiction, and the crosses were the church lands, 
where alone the royal writ usually ran. Writs for another parlia- 
ment in the same year were addressed in addition to the counties 
of Waterford, Cork and Limerick ; the liberties and crosses 
of Ulster, Wexford, Tipperary and Kerry; the cities of Water- 
ford, Cork and Ivimerick ; and the towns of Yoiighal, Kinsale, 
Ross, Wexford and Kilkenny. The counties of Clare and Long- 
ford, and the towns of Galway and Athenry, were afterwards 
added, and the number of popular representatives does not appear 
to have much exceeded sixty during the later middle ages. 
In the House of Lords the temporal peers were largely out- 
numbered by the bishops and mitred abbots. In the parliament 
which conferred the royal title on Henry VIII. it was finally 
decided that the proctors of the clergy had no voice or votes. 
Elizabeth’s first parliament, held in 1559, was attended by 76 
members of the Lower House, which increased to 122 in 1585. 
In 1613 James I. by a wholesale creation of new boroughs, 
generally of the last insignificance, increased the House of 
Commons to 232, and thus secured an Anglican majority to 


The necessities of Charles I. induced his ministers to propose 
that a great part of Connaught should be declared forfeited, 
owing to mere technical flaws in title, and planted like 
Ulster. Such was the general outcry that the scheme 
had to be given up ; and, on receiving a large 
grant from the Iri.sh parliament, the king promised 
certain graces, of which the chief were security for titles, free 
trade, and the substitution of an oath of allegiance for that of 
supremacy. Having got the money, Charles as usual broke 
his word ; and in 1635 the lord-deputy Strafford 
began a general system of extortion. The Connaught 
and Munster landowmers were shamelessly forced to strmttord, 
pay large fines for the confirmation of even recent 
titles. The money obtained by oppressing the Irish nation was 
employed to create an army for the oppression of the Scottish 
and Engli.sh nations. The Roman Catholics were neither awed 
nor conciliated. Twelve bishops, headed by the primate Ussher, 
solemnly protested that “ to tolerate popery is a grievous sin.” 
'I'he Ulster Presbyterians were rigorously treated. Of the 
prelates employed by Strafford in this persecution the ablest 
was John Bramhall (1594-1663) of Derry, who not only op- 
pressed the ministers but insulted them by coarse language. 
The black oath,” which bound those who took it never to 
oppose Charles in anything, was enforced on all ministers, and 
those who refused it were driven from their manses and often 
stripped of their goods. 

Strafford was recalled to expiate his career on the scaffold ; 
the army was disbanded ; and the helm of the state remained 
in the liands of a land-jobber and of a superannuated 
.soldier. Disbanded troops are the ready weapons on 64 i*" 
of conspiracy, and the opportunity was not lost. The 
Roman Catholic insurgents of 1641 just failed to .seize Dublin, 
but quickly became masters of nearly the whole country. 'I'hat 
there was no definite design of massacring the Protestants is 
likely, but it was intended to drive them out of the country. 
Great numbers were killed, often in cold blood and with circum- 
stances of great barbarity. The English under Sir Charles 
Coote and others retaliated. In 1642 a Scottish army under 
General Robert Monro landed in Ulster, and formed a rallying 
point for the colonists. Londonderry, Enniskillen, Coleraine, 
Carrickfergus and some other places defied Sir Phelim O’Neill’s 
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tumultuary host. Trained in foreign wars Owen Roe O’Neill 
gradually formed a powerful army among the Ulster Irish, 
and showed many of the qualities of a skilful general. But 
like other O’Neills, he did little out of Ulster, and his great 
victory over Monro at Benburb on the Blackwater (June 5, 1646) 
had no lasting results. The English of the Pale were forced into 
rebellion, but could never get on with the native Irish, who 
hated them only less than the new colonists. Ormonde through- 
out maintained the position of a loyal subjexrt, and, as the king’s 
representative, played a great but hopeless part. The Celts 
cared nothing for the king except as a weapon against the 
Protestants ; the old Anglo-Irish Catholics cared much, but 
the nearer Charles approached them the more completely he 
alienated the Protestants. In 1645 Rinucemi reached Ireland 
as papal legate. He could never co-operate with the Roman 
(Catholic confederacy at Kilkenny, which was under old English 
influence, and by throwing in his lot with the Celts only widened 
the gulf between the two sections. The state of parties at this 
period in Ireland has been graphically described by Carlyle. 
“ 'llicre are,” he says, “ Catholics of the Pale, demanding freedom 
of religion, under my lord this and my lord that. There are 
Old-Irish Catholics, under pope’s nuncios, under Abba O’Teague 
of the excommunications, and Owen Roe O’Neill, demanding 
not religious freedom only, but what wc now call ‘ repeal of the 
union,’ and unable to agree with Catholics of the English Pale. 
Then there are Ormonde Royalists, of the Episcopalian and 
mixed creeds, strong for king without covenant ; Ulster and 
other Presbyterians strong for king and covenant; lastly, 
Michael Jones and the Commonwealth of England, who want 
neither king nor covenant.” 

In all their negotiations with Ormonde and Glamorgan, 
Henrietta Maria and the carl of Bristol, the pope and Rinuccini 
stood out for an arrangement which would have destroyed the 
royal supremacy and established Romanism in Ireland, leaving 
to the Anglicans bare toleration, and to the Presbyterians not 
even that. C'harles behaved with his usual weakness. Ormonde 
was forced to surrender Dublin to the Parliamentarians (July 
1647), and the inextricable knot awaited Cromwell’s sword. 

Cromwell’s campaign (1640-1650) showed how easily a good 
general with an efficient army might conquer Ireland. Resist- 

cromwnii ^ ^ starving- 

^ * out policy of Carew and Mountjoy was employed 
against the guerrillas, and the soldiers were furnished with 
scythes to cut down the green corn. Bibles were also regularly 
served out to them. Oliver’s severe conduct at Drogheda 
and elsewhere is nt)t morally defensible, but such methods were 
common in the wars of the period, and much may be urged in 
his favour. Strict discipline was maintained, soldiers being 
hanged for .steahng chickens ; faith was always kept ; and 
short, sharp action was more merciful in the long run than a 
milder but less effective policy. Cromwell’s civil policy, to use 
Macaulay’s words, was “ able, straightforward, and cruel.” 
He thinned the disaffected population by allowing foreign 
enlistment, and 40,000 are said to have Ix-en thus got rid of. 
.'Vlready Irish (’atholics of good family had learned to offer their 
swords to foreign princes. In Spain, Franco and the Empire 
they often rose to the distinction which they were denied at home. 
About 9000 persons were sent to the West Indies, practically 
into slavery. Thus, and by the long war, the population was 
reduced to some 850,000, of whom 1 50,000 were English and 
.Scots. Then came the transplantation beyond tile Shannon. 
The Trisli Catholic gentry were removed bodily with their servants 
and such tenant j as consented to follow them, and with what 
remained of their cattle. 'I’hey suffered dreadful hardships. 
To exclude foreign influence.s, a belt of i m. was reserved to 
soldiers on the coast from Sligo to the Shannon, but the idea 
was not fully carried out. The derelict property in the other 
provinces was divided between afl\’enturers who had advanced 
monev and soldiers who had fought in Ireland. Many of the 
latter sold their claims to officers or speculators, who were thus 
enabled to form estates. The majority of Irish labourers stayed 
to work under the settlers, and the country gradually became 


peaceful and prosperous. Some fighting Catholics haunted 
woods and hills under the name of tones, afterwards given 
m derision to a great party, and were hunted down with as little 
compunction as the wolves to which they were compared. 
Measures of great severity were taken against Roman Catholic 
riests; but it is said that Cromwell had great numbers in 
is pay, and that they kept him well informed. All classes 
of Protestants were tolerated, and Jeremy Taylor preached 
unmolested. Commercial equality being given to Ireland, the 
woollen trade at once revived, and a shipping interest sprang 
up. A legislative union was also effected, and Irish members 
attended at Westminster. 

Charles II. was bound in honour to do something for such 
Irish Catholics as were innocent of the massacres of 1641, 
and the claims were not scrutinized too severely. It 
was found impossible to displace the Cromwellians, but 
they were shorn of about one- third of their lands, isgs^ 
When the Caroline settlement was complete it was 
found that the great rebellion had resulted in reducing the 
Catholic share of the fertile parts of Ireland from two-thirds 
to one-third. Ormonde, whose wife had been allowed by Crom- 
well’s clemency to make him some remittances from the wreck 
of his estate, was largely and deservedly rewarded. A revenue 
of £30,000 was settled on the king, in consideration of which 
Ireland wa.s in 1663 excluded from the benefit of the Navigation 
Act, and lier nascent shipping interest ruined. In 1666 the 
importation of Irish cattle and horses into England was forbidden, 
the value of the fonner at once falling five-fold, of the latter 
twenty-fold. Dead meat, butter and cheese were also excluded, 
yet peace brought a certain prosperity. The woollen manu- 
facture grew and flourished, and Macaulay is probably warranted 
in saying that under Charles II. Ireland was a pleasanter place 
of residence than it has been before or since. But it was pleasant 
only for those who conformed to the state religion. Roman 
Catholicism was tolerated, or rather connived at ; but its 
professors were subject to frequent alarms, and to great severities 
during the ascendancy of Titus Oates. Bramhall became 
primate, and his hand was heavy against the Ulster Presbyterians. 
Jeremy Taylor began a persecution which stopped the influx 
of Scots into Ireland. Deprived of the means of teaching, the 
Independents and other sectaries soon disappeared. In a 
military colony women were scarce, and the “ Ironsides ” had 
married natives. Roman Catholicism held its own. The Quakers 
became numerous during this reign, and their peaceful industry 
was most useful. They venerate as their founder William 
Edmundson (1627-1712), a Westmorland man who had borne 
arms for the Parliament, and who .settled in Antrim in 1652. 

The duke of Ormonde was lord-lieutenant at the death of 
Charles II. At seventy-five his brain was as clear as ever, 
and James saw that he was no fit tool ior his purpose. 

“ See, gentlemen,” said the old chief, lifting his glass 
at a military dinner-party, “ tliey say at court I am 
old and doting. But my hand is steady, nor doth 
my heart fail. ... To the king’s health.” Calculating on his 
loyal subservience, James appCiinted his brother-in-law, Lord 
Clarendon, to succeed Ormonde. Monmouth’s enterprise made 
no stir, but gave an excuse for disarming the Protestant militia. 
The torics at once emerged from their hiding-places, and 
Clarendon found Ireland in a ferment. It was now the turn 
of the Protestants to feel persecution. Richard Talbot, one of 
the few survivors of Drogheda, governed the king’s Irish policy, 
while the lord-lieutenant was kept in the dark. Finally Talbot, 
created earl of Tyrconnel, himself received the sword of state. 
Protestants were weeded out of the army, Protestant officers 
in particular being superseded by idle Catholics of gentle blood, 
where they could be found, and in any case by Catholics. Bigotry 
rather than religion was Tyrconnel’s ruling passion, and he 
filled up offices wuth Catholics independently of character. Sir 
Alexander Fitton, a man convicted of forgery, became chancellor, 
and but three Protestant judges were left on the bench. The 
outlawries growing out of the affairs of 1641 were reversed as 
quickly as possible. Protestant corporations were dissolved by 
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“ quo wan-antos ” ; but James was still Englishman enough 
to refuse an Irish parliament, which might repeal Poyriing’s 
Act and the Act of Settlement. 

At dhe close of 1688 James was a fugitive in France. By 
this time Londonderry and Enniskillen had closed their gates, 
and the final struggle had begun. In March 1689 James reached 
Ireland with some Firerlch troops, and summoned a parliament 
which repealed the Act of Settlement. The estates of absentees 
were vested in the crown, and, as only two months law was given, 
this was nearly equivalent to confiscating the property of all 
Protestants. Between 2000 and 3000 Protestants were attainted 
by name, and moreover the act was not published . The appalling 
list may be read in the State of the Protestants by William King, 
archbishop of Dublin, one of many divines converted by the 
logic of events to believe in the lawfulness of resistance. Interest- 
ing details may be gleaned from Edmundson’s Diary. The 
dispossessed Protestants escaped by sea or flocked into Ulster, 
where a gallant stand was made. The glories of Londf)nderry 
and Enniskillen will live as long as the English language. The 
Irish cause produced one great achievement — the defence of 
Limerick, and one great leader — Patrick Sarsfield. The Roman 
Catholic Celts aided by France were entirely beaten, the Pro- 
testant colonists aided by England were entirely victorious 
at the battle of the Boyne, on the ist of July 1690 ; 

battle of Aughrim on the 12th of July 
1691. Even the siege of Limerick showed the irre- 
concilable divisions which had nullified the efforts of 1641. 
Hugh Baldearg O’Donnell, last of Irish chiefs, sold his services 
to William for £500 a year. But it was their king that condemned 
the Irish to hopeless failure. He called them cowards, whereas 
the cowardice was really hi.s own, and he deserted them in their 
utmost need. They repaid him with the opprobrious nickname 
of “ Shcemas-a-Cacagh,” or dirty James. 

Irish rhetoric commonly styles Limerick “ xhe city of the 
violated treaty.” The articles of capitulation (Oct. 3, 1691) 
may be read in Thomas Lcland’s History of Ireland (1773) 
or in F. P. Plowden's History of Ireland (i8cx)) ; from the first 
their interpretation was disputed. Hopes ot religious liberty 
were held out, but were not fulfilled. Lords Justices Porter 
and C'oningsby promised to do their utmost to obtain a parlia- 
mentaiy^ ratification, but the Irish parliament would not be 
persuaded. There was a paragraph in the origmal draft which 
would have protected tlie property of tlie great majority of 
Roman Catholics, but this was left out in the articles actually 
signed. William thought the omission accidental, but tliis is 
hardly possible. At all events he ratified the treaty in the sense 
most favourable to the Catholics, while the Irish jjarliament 
adhered to the letter of the diH’ument. Perhaps no breach of 
faith was intended, but the sorrowful fact remains that the 
modern settlement of Ireland has the appearance of resting on 
a broken promise. More than 1,000,000 Irish acres were for- 
feited, and, though some ptirt returned to Catholic owners, the 
Catholic interest in the land was further diminished. William 111 . 
was tlie most liberally minded man in his dominions ; but 
the necessities of his position, such is the awful penally of 
greatness, forced him into intolerance against his will, and he 
promised to discourage the Irish woollen trade. His manner 
of disposing of the Irish forfeitures was inexcusable. The lands 
were resumed by the English parliament, less perhaps from a sense 
of justice than from a desire to humiliate the deliverer of England, 
and were resold to the highest bidder. Nevertheless it became 
the fashion to reward nameless English services at the expense 
of Ireland. Pensions and sinecures which would not bear the 
light in England were charged on the Irish establ^hment, and 
even bishoprics were given away on the same principle. The 
tremendous uproar raised by Swift about Wood’s halfpence 
was heightened by the fact that Wood shared his profits 
with the duchess of Kendal, the mistress of George I. 

From the first the victorious colonists determined to make 
another 1641 impossible, and the English government failed to 
moderate their severity. In 1 708 Swift declared that the Papists 
were politically as inconsiderable as the women and children. 
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In despair of effecting anything at home, the young and strong 
enlisted in foreign armies, and the almost incredible number of 
450,000 are said to have emigrated for this purpose between 
169 1 and 1745. This and the hatred felt towards Jam^ H. 
prevented aity rising in 1715 or 1745* The panic-stricken 
severity of minorities is proverbial, but it is not to be forgotten 
that the Irish Protestants had b^n turned out of house and 
home twice within fifty years. The restrictions on Irish com- 
merce provoked Locke's friend William Molyneux (1656-1698) 
to write his famous plea for legislative independence (1698). 
Much of the learning contained in it now seems obsolete, but the 
question is less an antiquarian one than he supposed. Later 
events have shown that a mother country must have supreme 
authority, or must relax the tie with self-governing colonies 
merely into a close alliance. In the case of Ireland the latter 
plan has always been impossible. In 1703 the Irish parliament 
begged for a l^islative union, but as that would have involved 
at least partial free trade the English monopolists prevented 
it. By Poyning's law (see above) England had control of all 
Irish legislation, and was therefore an accomplice in the penal 
laws. 'I'hese provided that no Papist might teach 
a school or any child but his own, or send children 
abroad, the burden of proof lying on the accused, and 
the decision being left to magistrates without a jury. Mixed 
marriages were forbidden between persons of property, and 
the children might be forcibly brought up Protestants. A 
Catholic could not be a guardian, and all wards in chancery 
were In'ought up Protestants. The Protestant eldest son of 
a Catholic landed proprietor might make his father tenant for 
life and secure his own inheritance. Among Catholic children 
land went in compulsory gavelkind. Catholics could not take 
longer leases than thirty-one years at two-thirds of a rack 
rent ; they were even required to conform within six months 
of an inheritance accruing, on pain of being ousted by the next 
Protestant heir. Priests from abroad were banished, and their 
return declared treason. All priests were required to register 
and to remain in their own parishes, and informers were to be 
rewarded at the expense of the Catholic inhabitants. No 
Catholic was allowed arms, two justices being empowered to 
search ; and if he had a good horse any Protestant might claim 
It on tendering £5. 

These laws were of course systematically evaded. The property 
of Romiin Catholics was often preserved through Protestant 
trustees, and it is understood that faith was generally kept, 
Yet the attrition if slow was sure, and by the end of the century 
the proportion of land belonging to Roman Catholics was probaby 
not more than one- tenth ol the whole. We can sec now that 
if the remaining Roman Ciitholic landlords had been encouraged 
they would have dc)nc much to reconcile the masses to the 
settlement. Individuals are seldom as bad as corporations, 
and tlie very men who made the laws against priests practically 
shielded them. The penal laws put a premium on hypocrisy, 
and many conformed only to prt.'.serve tlieir property or to enable 
them to take office. Proselytizing schools, though supported by 
public grants, entirely failed. 

The restraints placed by English commercial jealousy on 
Irish trade destroyed manufacturing industry in the south 
and west (see the section Economics above). Driven 
by the Caroline legislation against cattle into breeding 
sheep, Irish graziers produced the best wool in Europe. reMtratatg. 
Forbidden to export it, or to work it up profitably 
at home, they took to smuggling, for which the indented coast 
gave great facilities. The enormous profits of the contraband 
trade with France enabled Ireland to purchase English goods 
to an extent greater than her whole lawful traffic. The moral 
effect w'as disastrous. The religious penal code it was tliought 
meritorious to evade ; the commercial penal code was ostenta- 
tiously defied ; and both tended to make Ireland the least 
law-abiding country in Europe. The account of the smugglers 
is the most interesting and perhaps the most valuable part of 
J. A. Froude’s work on Ireland, and should be compared with 
the Irish and Scottish chapters of Lccky’s History, 
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When William HI. promised to depress the Irish woollen 
trade, he promised to do all he could for Irish linen. England 
did not fulfil the second promise ; still the Ulster 
weavers were not crushed, and their industry flourished. 
peroat. Some Huguenot refugees, headed by Louis Crommelin 
(1653-1727), were established by William HI. at 
Lisburn, and founded the manufacturing prosperity of Ulster. 
Otlier Huguenots attempted other industries, but commercial 
restraints brought them to nought. The peculiar character 
of the flax business has prevented it from crossing the mountains 
which bound the northern province. Wool was the natural 
staple of the south. 

The Scottish Presbyterians w’ho defended Londonderry 
were treated little better than the Irish Catholics who besieged 
it — the sacramental test of 1704 being the work 
aott'ten, English council rather than of the Irish parlia- 

ment. In j 7 1 5 the Irish House of Commons resolved 
that any one who should pro.secute a Presbyterian for accepting 
a commission in the army without taking the test w-as an enemy 
to the king and to the I'rotestant interest. Acts of indemnity 
were regularly pas.sed throughout the reign of George IL, and 
until 1780, when the Test Act was repealed. A bare toleration 
had been granted in 1720. Various abuses, espc^cially forced 
lalioLir on roads which were often private jobs, caused the 
Oakboy Insuirection in 1764. Eight years later the Stcelboys 
rose against the exactions of absentee landlords, who often 
turned out Prote.stant yeomen to get a higher rent from Roman 
Catholic cottiers. The dispossessed men carried to America 
an undying hatred of England which had much to say to the 
American revolution, and that again reacted on Ireland. Law- 
less Protestant associatiun.s, called Peep o' Day Roys, terrorized 
the north and were the progenitors of the Orangemen (1780). 
Out of the rival “ defenders ” Ribbonism in part .sprung, and 
the United Irishmen drew from both sources (1791). 

The Ulster peasants were never as badly off as those of the 
south and west. Writers the most unlike each other— Swilt 
and Hugh Boulter, George Berkeley and George 
Stone, Arthur Young and Dr I'homas Campbell— 
pedantry, tcll the same tale. Towards the end of the i7lh 
century Raleigh's fatal gift had already become the 
food of the people. When .Sir Stephen Rice (1637-1715), chief 
baron of the Irish exchequer, went to London in 1688 to urge 
the Catholic claims on James 11 ., the hostile populace escorted 
him in mock slate with potatoes stuck on poles. Had manu- 
factures been given fair play in Ireland, population might have 
preserved some relation to capital. As it was, land became 
almost the only property, and the necessity of producing wool 
for smuggling kept the country in grass. The poor .squatted 
where they could, receiving starv^ation wages, and paying 
exorbitant rents for their cabins, partly with their own labour. 
Unable to rise, the wretched people multiplied on their potato 
plots with perfect recklessnes.s. During the famine which began 
in the winter of 1739 onc-fifth of the population is supposed 
to have perished ; yet it is hardly noticed in literature, and seems 
not to have touched the conscience of that English public which 
in 1755 subscribed £100,000 for the sufferers by the Lisbon 
earthquake. As might be expected where men were allowed 
to smuggle and forbidden to work, redress was .sought in illegal 
combinations and secret societies. The dreaded name of White- 
boy was first heard in 1761 ; and agrarian crime has never since 
been long absent. Since the Union wc have had the Threshers, 
t he Terry Alts, the Molly Maguires, the Rockites,and many others. 
Poverty has been the real cause of all these dLsturbances, which 
were often aggravated by the existence of lactions profoundly 
indicative of barbarism. Communism, cupidity, scoundrellsm of 
all kinds have contributed to every disturbance. The tendency 
show'n to screen the worst criminals is sometimes the result of 
sympathy, but more often of fear. The cruelties which have 
generally accompanied Whiteboyism is common to servile 
insurrections all over the world. Nc wonder if Irish landlords 
were formerly tyrannical, for they were in the position of slave- 
owners. The steady application of modern principles, by extend- 
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ing legal protection to all, has altered the slavish character of 
the oppressed Irish. The cruelty has not quite died out, but 
it is much rarer than formerly ; and, generally speaking, the 
worst agrarianism has of late years been seen in the districts 
which retain most of the old features. 

The medieval colony in Ireland was profoundly modified 
by the pressure of the surrounding tribes. While partially 
adopting their laws and customs, the descendants of the con- 
querors often spoke the language of the natives, and in so doing 
nearly lost their own. The Book of Howlh and many documents 
composed in the Pale during the i6th century show this clearly. 
Those who settled in Ireland after 1641 were in a very different 
mood. They hated, feared and despised the Iri.sh, and took 
pride in preserving their pure English speech. Molyneux and 
Petty, who founded the Royal Society of Dublin in 1683, were 
equally Englishmen, though the former was born in Ireland. 
Swift and Berkeley did not consider themselves Irishmen at all. 
Burke and Goldsmith, coming later, though they might not 
call tlieriiselves Englishmen, were not less free from provincialism. 
It would be hard to name other four men who, within the .same 
period, used Shake.speare’s language with equal grace and force. 
They were all educated at Trinity College, Dublin. The Sheridans 
were men of Irish race, but with the religion they adopted the 
literary tone of the dominant caste, which was small and ex- 
clusive, with the virtues and the vices of an aristocriu’y. 
Systematic infringement of English copyright was discreditable 
in itself, but sure evidence of an appetite for reading. The 
bookseller’s properly,” says Gibbon of his first volume, “ was 
twice invaded by the pirate.s of Dublin.” The oratory of the 
day was of a high order, and incursions into the wide field of 
pamphlet literature often repay the student. Handel was 
appreciated in Dublin at a lime when it was still the fashion 
to decry him in London. The public buildings of the Irish capital 
have great architectural merit, and private houses still preserve 
much evidence of a refined taste. Angelica Kauffmann worked 
long in Ireland ; James Barry and Sir Martin Archer Shee 
were of Irish birth; and on the whole, considering the 
small number of educated inhabitants, it must be admitted 
that the Ireland of Flood and Grattan was intellectuallv 
fertile. 

The volunteers (see Flood, Henry) extorted partial free 
trade (1779), but manufacturing traditions had perished, and 
common experience show.s how hard the.se are to recover. 

The demand for union was succeeded by a craving 
for independence. Foyning's law was repealed, and ptndtnce. 
in 1782, in Grattan’s opinion, Ireland was at last a 
nation. 'I'he ensuing period of eighteen years i.s the best known 
in Irish history. The quarrel and reconciliation of Flood and 
Grattan (<7.2^), the kindly patrioti.sm of Lord C'harlcmont, the 
eloquence, the devotion, the corruption, are household words. 
(Details will be found in the biographical articles on these and 
other men of the period.) In the parliament of 1784, out of 
300 members 82 formed the regular opposition, of whom 30 
were the nominees of Whig potentates and 52 were really elected. 
The majority contained 29 members considered independent, 
44 who expected to be bought, 44 placemen, 12 sitting for 
regular government boroughs, and 12 who were supposed to 
.support the government on public grounds. The remaining 
seats were proprietary, and were let to government for valuable 
consideration. The House of Lords, composed largely of borough 
mongers and controlled by political bishops, was even less 
independent. Only Protestant freeholders had votes, which 
encouraged leases for live.s, about the worst kind of tenure, 
and the object of each proprietor was to control as many votes 
as possible. The nece.s.sity of finding Protestants checked sub- 
division for a time, but in 1793 the Roman Catholics received 
the franchise, and it became usual to make leases in common, 
so that each le.ssee should have a freehold interest of 40s. The 
landlord indeed had little choice, for his importance depended 
on the poll-book. Salaries, sinecures, even commissions in the 
army w^re reserved for tho.se who contributed to the return of 
some local magnate. 
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But no political cause swelled the population as much as' 
the potato. Introduced by Raleigh in i6io, the cultivation 
of this important tuber developed with extraordinary 
tfoceon rapidity. The Elizabethan wars were most injurious 
tbepotMto, to industry, for men will not sow unless they hope to 
reap, and the very essence of military policy had been 
to deprive a recalcitrant people of the means of living. The 
Mantuan peasant was grieved at the notion of his harvest being 
gathered by barbarian soldiers, and the Irishman could not 
be better pleased to see his destroyed. There was no .security 
for any one,^ and every one was tempted to live from hand 
to mouth. The decade of anarchy which followed 1641 stimu- 
lated this tendency fearfully. The labour of one man could 
plant potatoes enough to feed forty, and they could neither 
be destroyed nor carried away easily. When Petty wrote, 
early in Charles II. \s reign, this demoralizing esculent was 
already the national food. Potatoes cannot be kept very long, 
but there was no attempt to keep them at all ; they were left 
in the ground, and dug as required. A host which penetrated 
deep caused the famine of 1739. Even with the modern .system 
of storing in pits the potato does not last through the summer, 
and the “meal months” — June, July and August — ^always 
brought great hardship. The danger increased as the growing 
population pressed ever harder upon the available land. Between 
1831 and 1842 there were six seasons of dearth, approaching 
in some places to famine. 

The population increased from 2,845,932 in 1785 to 5,356,594 
in 1803. They married and were given in marriage. Wise 
men foresaw the deluge, but people who were already half- 
starved every summer did not think their case could well be 
woise. Jn 1845 population had swelled to 8,295,061, the 
greater part of whom depended on the potato only. There 
was no margin, and when the “ precarious exotic ” failed an 
aw'ful famine was the result. 

Great public and private efforts were made to meet the ca.se, 
and relief works w'erc undertaken, on which, in March 1847, 
734,000 persons, representing a family aggregate of not less 
than 3,000,000, were employed. It was found that labour and 
exposure were not good lor half-starved men. The jobbing was 
frightful, and is probably inseparable from wholesale operations 
of this kind. Tlie policy of the government was accordingly 
changed, and the task of feeding a whole people was undertaken. 
More than 3,000,000 rations, generally cooked, were at one time 
distributed, but no exertions could altogether avert death 
in a country where the usual machinery for carrying, distributing 
and preparing food was almost entirely wanting. From 200,000 
to 300,000 perished of starvation or of fever caused by insuffi- 
cient food. An exodus followed which, neces.sary as it was, 
(aused dreadful hardship, and among the Roman Catholic 
Irish in America Fenianism took its ri.se. One good result 
of the famine was thoroughly to awaken Englishmen to their 
duty towards Ireland. Since then, purse-strings have been 
even too readily untied at the call of Irish distress. 

Great brutalities disgraced the rebellion of 1798, but the 
people had suffered much and had French example.^ before 
D h them. The real originator of the movement was 
otn 9 s!* T heobald Wolfe Tone {q.v,), whose proffered services 
were rejected by Pitt, and who founded the United 
Irishmen. His Parisian adventures detailed by himself are most 
interesting, and his tomb is still the object of an annual pilgrim- 
age. Tone was a Prote.stant, but he had imbibed socialist ideas, 
and hated the priests whose influence counteracted his own. In 
Wexford, where the insurrection went farthest, the ablest leaders 
were priests, but they acted against the policy of their church. 

The inevitable union followed (ist January 1801). From 
this period the history of Ireland naturally becomes intermingled 
Union of English politics (see English History), and 

Orent much of the detail will also be found in the biographical 

Britmin articles on prominent Irishmen and other politicians. 

Irfinnd before (1785) offered a commercial 

‘ partnership, which had been rejected on the ground 
that it involved the ultimate right of England to tax Ireland. 
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He was not less liberally inclined in religious matters, but 
George III. stood in the way, and like William HI. the minister 
would not risk his imperial designs. Carried in great measure 
by means as corrupt as those by which the constitution of 
’82 had been worked, the union earned no gratitude. But it 
was a political necessity, and Grattan never gave his country- 
men worse advice than when he urged them to “ keep knocking 
at the union.” The advice has, however, been taken. Robert 
Emmet’s insurrection (1803) was the first emphatic 
protest. Then came the struggle for emancipation. 

It was proposed to couple the boon with a veto 
the appointment of Roman Catholic bishops. It was 
the ghost of the old question of inve.stitures. The remnant 
of the Roman Catholic aristocracy would have granted it ; 
even Pius VII. was not invincibly opposed to it ; but Daniel 
O’Connell took the lead against it. Under his guidance the 
Catholic association became a formidable body. At last the 
priests gained control of the elections ; the victor of V\'atcrloo 
was obliged to confess that the king’s government could no 
longer be carried on, and Catholic emancipation had to be 
granted in 1829. The tithe war followed, and this most oppre.s- 
.sive of all taxes was unfortunately commuted (1838) only in 
deference to clamour and violence. The repeal agitation was 
umsucccssful, but let us not be extreme to mark 
the faults of O’Connell’s later years. He doubtless 
believed in repeal at first ; probably he ceased to 
believe in it, but he was already deeply committed, and 
had abandoned a lucrative profession for politics. With some 
help from Father Mathew he kept the monster meetings 
in order, and his constant denunciations of lawless violence 
distinguish him from his imitators. His trial took place in 
1844. Tliere is a .sympathetic sketch of O’Ccnnell’s career in 
Lecky’s Leaders of Public Opinion tn Ireland (1871); Sir I'homas 
Wy.se’s Historical Sketch of the late Catholic Association 
(1829) gives the best account of the religious struggle, 
and much may be learned from J. Fitzpatrick’s Life of 
Bishop Doyle ( 1 880). 

The national system of education introduced in 1833 was 
the real recantation of intolerant opinions, but the economic 
state of Ireland was fearful. The famine, emigration and the 
new poor law nearly got rid of starvation, but the people never 
became frankly loyal, feeling that they owed more to their own 
importunity and to their own misfortunes than to the wisdom 
of their rulers. The literary efforts of young Ireland eventuated 
in another rebellion (1848) ; a revolutionary wave could not 
roll over Europe without touching the unlucky island. After 
the failure of that outbreak there was peace until the close 
of the American civil war released a number of adventurers 
trained to the use of arms and filled with hatred to England. 

Already in 1858 the discovery of the Phoenix con.spiracy 
had shown that the policy of John Mitchel (1815-1875) and 
his a.s.sociates was not forgotten. John O’Mahony, one of the 
men of ’48, organized a formidable secret society in America, 
which his historical studies led him to call the Fenian brother- 
hood (see Fenians). 

The Fenian movement disclosed much discontent, and was 
attended by criminal outrages in England. The disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, the privileged position of which had long 
been condemned by public opinion, was then decreed (1869) 
and the land question was next taken in hand (1870). These 
reforms did not, however, put an end to Irish agitation. The 
Home Rule party, which demanded the restoration of a 
separate Irish parliament, showed increased activity, and 
the general election of 1874 gave it a strong representation 
at Westmin.ster, where one section of the party developed 
into the ‘‘ obstructioni.sts ” (see the articles on Isaac Butt 
and C. S. Parnell). 

I.saac Butt, who died in May 1879, led a parliamentary party 
of fifty-four, but the Conservatives were strong enough to out- 
vote them and the Liberals together. His procedure was 
es.sentially lawyer-like, for he respected the House of Commons 
and dreaded revolutionary violence. His death left the field 
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clear for younger and bolder men. William Shaw succeeded him 
as chairman of the IrisJi party in Parliament ; but after the 
election of iftSo, Parnell, who had the Land League at his back, 
ousted him by 23 votes to 18. 

The Land Law of i860, known as Deasy’s Act, had been 
based on the principle that every tenancy rested on contract 
TbeLsad expressed or implied. The act of 1870, ad- 

L^mgaw, mitting the divergence between theory and practice, 
protected the tenants’ improvements and provided 
compensation hir di.sturbance within certain limits, but not 
where the ejectment was for non-payment of rent. In good 
times this worked well enough, but foreign competition began 
to tell, and 1879 was the worst of several bad seasons. A succes- 
sion of wet summers told against all farmers, and in mountainous 
districts it was difficult to dry the turf on which the people 
depended for fuel. A famine was feared, and in the west there 
was much real distress. The Land League, of which Michael 
Davitt {qJD.) was the founder, originated in Mayo in August, 
and at a meeting in Dublin m October the organization was 
extended to all Ireland, with Parnell as president. The country 
was thickly covered with branches before the end of the year, 
and in December Parnell went to America to collect money. 
He was absent just three months, visiting over sixty cities 
and towns ; and 200,000 dollars were subscribed. Parnell 
had to conciliate the C-lan-na-Gael and the Feniiuis generally, 
both in Ireland and America, while abstaining from action 
which would make his parliamentary position imtenable. He 
did not deny that he would like an armed rebellion, but acknow- 
ledged that it was an impossibility. Speaking at Cincinnati 
on the 23rd of February 1880, he declared that the first thing 
ne('essary was to undermine English power by destroying the 
Irish landlords. Ireland might thus become independent. 
‘‘ And let us not forget,” he added, “ that that is the ultimate 
goal at which all we Irishmen aim. None of us, whether we be 
in America or in Ireland, or wherever we may be, will be satisfied 
until we have destroyed the last link which keeps Ireland bound 
to England.” At Galway in October of the .same year he said 
that he “ would not have taken off his coat ” to help the tenant 
farmers had he not known that that was the way to legislative 
independence. Fenianism and agrarianism, e.ssentially different 
as they are, might be worked to the same end. 

To meet the partial failure of the potatoes in Connaught 
and Donegal, very large sums were subscribed and administered 
bv two committees, (me under the duchess of Marlborough 
and the other under the lord mayor of Dublin, When Lord 
Bcaconsfield appealed to the country in March 1880, he reminded 
the country in a letter to the viceroy, the duke of Marlborough, 
that there was a party in Ireland “ attempting to sever the 
constitutional tie which unites it to Great Britain in that bond 
which has favoured the power and prosperity of both,” and that 
such an agitation might in the end be “ scarcely less disastrous 
than pestilence and famine.” But the general election did 
not turn mainly upon Ireland, and the result gave Gladstone 
a majority of 50 over Conservatives and Home Rulers combined. 
Earl Cowper became lord-lieutenant, with W. E. Forster {q.v,) 
as chief secretary, and Parnell remained chairman of his 
own party in parliament. The Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, even where the ejectment was for non-payment of rent, 
passed the House of Commons, but the Lords threw it out, and 
this has often been represented as the great cause of future 
trouble. Probably it made little real difference, for the extreme 
party in Ireland were resolved to stop at nothing. It is not 
easy to defend the principle that a landlord who has already 
lost his rent should also ha\"e to pay the defaulter before getting 
a new tenant or deriving a profit from the farm by working it 
himself. Speaking at Ennis on the igtli of September, 
eottiag, Parnell told the people to punish a man for taking 
a farm from which another had been evicted “ by 
isolating him from his kind as if he was a leper of old.” The 
advice was at once taken and its scope largely extended. For 
refusing to receive rents at figures fixed by the tenants, Captain 
Boycott (1832-1897), Lord Erne’s agent in Mayo, was severely 


“ boycotted,” the name of the first victim being given to the 
new .system. His scrvant.s were forced to leave him, his crops 
were left unsaved, even the post and telegraph wer>c interfered 
with. The Ulster Orangemen resolved to get in the crops, 
and to go in armed force sufficient lor the purpose, llie govern- 
ment allowed 50 of them to go under the protection of about 
900 soldiers. The cost seemed great, but the work was done 
and the law vindicated. In Cork William Bence-Jones (1812- 
1882) was attacked. The men in the service of the steam-packet 
companies refused to put his cattle on board, and they were 
eventually smuggled across the Channel in small lots. Several 
associations were formed which had more or less success against 
the League, and at last a direct attack was made. Parnell with 
four other me^mbers of parliament and the chief officers of 
the Land League were indicted for conspiracy in the Queen's 
Bench. No means of intimidating the jurors was neglected, 
and in the then state of public feeling a verdict was hardly 
to be expected. On the 25th of January 1881 the jury disagreed, 
and l^arnell became strongiu* than ever. 

Then followed a reign of terror which lasted for years. No 
one was safe, and private spite worked freely in the name of 
freedom. The system originated by Parnell’s Ennis speech 
became an all-devouring tyranny. In the House of Commons, 
on the 24th of May 1882, (jladstone said that boycotting required 
a sanction like ever}' other creed, and that the sanction which 
alone made it eft'ectivc “ is the murder which is not to be 
denounced.” The following description by u resident in Munster 
was jiublishcd in The Times of the 5th of November 1885 : 
“ Boycotting means that a peaceable subject of the queen 
is denied food and drink, and that he is ruined in his liusincss ; 
that his cattle are unsaleable at fairs ; that the smith will 
not shoe his horse, nor the carpenter mend his cart ; that old 
friends pass him by on the other side, making the sign of the 
cross ; that his children are hooted at the village school ; that 
he .sits apart like an outcast in his usual place oi public worship : 
all for doing nothing but what the law says he has a perfect 
right to do, I know of a man who is atraid to visit liis own son. 
A trader wffio is even susp(tctcd of dealing with such a victim 
of tyranny may be ruined by the mer(‘ imputation ; his customers 
shun him from fear, and lie is obliged to get a character from 
some notorious leaguer. Membership of the National J^eague 
is, in many cases, as necessary a protection as ever was a certifi- 
cate of civism under Robespierre. The real Jacobins are lew, 
but the masses groan and submit.”* Medicine was refused 
by a shopkeeper even for the sick child of a boycotted person. 
A clergyman was threatened for visiting a parishioner who 
was uncier the ban of tlie la;ague. Sometimes no one could he 
found to dig a grave. The League interfered in every relation 
of life, and the mere fact of not belonging to it was often severely 
punished. “ The people,” says the report of the Cowper Com- 
mission, “ are more afraid of boycotting, which depends for 
its success on the probability of outrage, than they are of the 
judgments of the courts of justice. This unwritten law in some 
distnets is supreme.” 

The session of piirliament of 1881 was chiefly occupied with 
Ireland. “With fatal and painful precision,” Gladstone told 
the House of Commons on the 28th of January, 

“ the steps of crime dogged the steps of the Land 
League,” and the first thing was to restore the supremacy of 
the law. In 1871 there had been an agrarian war in Westmeath, 
and an act had been passed authorizing the arrest of suspected 
persons and their detention without trial. The ringleaders 
disappeared and the county became quiet again. It was now 
proposed to do the some thing for the whole of Ireland, the power 
of detention to continue until the 30th of September 1882. 
Parnell cared nothing for the dignity of the House of Commons. 
His leading idea was that no concession could l:)e got from 
England by fair means, and he made himself as disagreeable 
as possible. Parliamentary forms were used with great success 
to obstruct parliamentary action. The “ Coercion Bill ” was 
introduced on the 24th of January 1881. There was a sitting 
of 22 hours and another of 41 hours, and on the 2nd of February 
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the debate was closured by the Speaker on his own responsibility 
and the bill read a first time. The Speaker’s action was ap- 
proved by the House generally, but acrimonious debates were 
raised by Irish members. Parnell and 35 of his colleagues were 
suspended, 'and the bill became law on the 2nd of March, but 
not before great and permanent changes were made in parlia- 
mentary procedure. An Arms Bill, which excited the same sort 
of opposition, was also passed into law. 

That a Land Act should be passed was a foregone conclusion 
as soon as the result of the general election was known. There 
Land Act ni^ny drafts and plans whicli never saw the 

1 B 8 I, ^ * light? hut it was at last resolved to adopt the policy 
known as the “ Three F’s ” — free sale, fixity of tenure 
and fair rents. By the first tenants at will were empowered 
to sell their occupation interests, the landlord retaining a right 
of pre-emption. By the second the tenant was secured from 
eviction except for non-payment of rent. By the third the 
tenant was given the right to have a “ fair rent ” fixed by 
a newly formed Land Commission I'ourt, the element of com- 
petition being entirely excluded. There were several exceptions 
and qualifying clauses, but most of them liave been swept 
away by later acts. The act of 1881 can scarcely be said to have 
worked well or smoothly, but i\ is not easy to see how any 
sort of settlement could have been reached without accepting 
the principle of having the rent fixed by a third party. Drastic 
us the bill was, Parnell refused to be a party to it, and on Uie 
second reading, which was carried by 352 to 176, he walked 
out of the House with 35 of his followers. When tlie bill became 
law in August he could not prevent the tenants from itsing 
it, but he did what he could to discourage them in order to 
please his American payma.sters, who repudiated all parlia- 
mentary remedies. In September a convention was held in 
Dublin, and Parnell reported its action to the American Land 
League : “ Resolutions were adopted for national self-govern- 
ment, the unconditional liberation of the land for the people, 
tenants not to use the rent-fixing clauses of the Land Act, but 
follow old Land League lines, and rely on the old methods to 
reach justice. The cxi'cutive of the League is empowered to 
select test cases, in order that tenants m surrounding districts 
may realize, by the results of ca.'^es decided, the hollowness 
of the act ” (Barry O’Brien, Lift' of C, S. ParnetL, i. 306). His 
organ IJnitf'd Ireland declared that the new courts must be 
cowed into giving satisfactory decisions. The League, however, 
could not pirevent the farmers from using the fair-rent clauses. 
It w^as more successful in preventing fret sale, maintaining the 
doctrine that, rent or no rent, no evictions were to be allowed. 
At the first sitting of the Land Commission in Dublin the crier, 
perhaps by accident, declared “ the court of Uie J^d League 
to be open.” Speaking at J^eeds on the 7th of October, Glad.stone 
said ” the resources of civilization were not exhau.sted,” adding 
that Parnell ” stood between the Ihdng anti the dead, not 
like Aaron to stay the plague, but to spread the plague.” Two 
days later Parnell called the prime minister a ” masquerading 
knight-errant,” ready to oppress the unarmed, but submissive 
to the Boers as soon as he found “ that they were able to shoot 
straighter than his own soldiers.” Four days after this Parnell 
was arrested under the Coercion Act and lodged in Kilmainham 
gaol. The Land League having retorted by ordering 
the tenants to pay no rent, it was declared illegal, 
and suppressed by proclamation, Pameh is said to 
have disapproved of the no -rent manifesto, as also 
Mr John Dillon, who was in Kilmainham with him, but both 
of them signed it {tb, i. 319). At Liverpool on the 27th of 
October Gladstone described Parnell and his party as “ marching 
through rapine to the disintegration and dismemberment of 
the empire.” In 1K81, 4439 agrarian outrages were reported ; 
nothing attracted more attention in England than the cruel 
mutilations of cattle, which became very frequent. The Ladies’ 
land League tried to carry on the work of the suppressed 
organization, and there was even an attempt at a Children’s 
League. Sex had no effect in softening the prevalent style 
of oratory, but the government thought it better to take no 


notice. The imprisonment of suspects under the Coerdon 
Act had not the expected result, and outrages were incessant, 
the agitation being supported by cemstant supplies of money 
from America. Gladstone resolved on a complete change of 
policy. It was decided to check evictions by an Arrears Bill, 
and the three imprisoned members of parliament — Messrs 
Parnell, Dillon and O’ Kelly — ^were released on the 2nd of May 

1882, against the wishes of the Irish government. This was 
known as the Kilmainham Treaty. Lord Cowper and Forster 
at once resigned, and were succeeded by Lord Spencer and 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, who entered Dublin on the 6th of 
May. 

That same evening Lord Frederick and the permanent undei> 
secretary Thomas Ilenry Burke were murdered in the Phoenix 
Park in broad daylight. The weapons were amputating 
knives imported for the purpose. The assassins drove ^ 

rapidly away ; no one, not even those who saw the mmrdan. 
deed from a distance, knew what had been done. 

A Dublin tradesman named Field, who had been a juror in fi 
murder trial, was attacked by the same gang and stabbed in 
many places. He escaped with life, though with shattered 
health, and it was the identification of the man who drove his 
assailants’ car that afterwards led to the discovery of the whole 
conspiracy. The clue was obtained by a private examination 
of sus|jected persons under the powers given by tlie Crimes 
Act. To obtain convictions the evidence of an informer was 
wanted, and the person selected was James Carey, a member 
of the Dublin Corporation and a chief contriver of the murders. 
He swore that they had been ordered immediately after the 
appearance of an article in the Freeman's Journal which declared 
tliat a ” clean sweep ” should be made of Dublin Castle ofiicials. 
The evidence disclosed the fact that several abortive attempts 
had been previousl)' made to murder Forster. Out of twenty 
persons subsequently arraigned, five were hanged, and others 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. Caiey embarked 
for South Africa in the following July, and was murdered on 
l)oard ship by Patrick O’Donnell, who was brought to 
England, convicted, and hanged on the 17th of December 

1883. 

Mr (afterwards Sir) G. 0 . Trevelyan had been appointed 
chief secretary in May 1882, and in July the Crimes Prevention 
Act was passed for three years on lines indicated by 
Lord Cowper. In the first six months of the year 
2597 agrarian outrages were reported, and in the last 
six months 836. They fell to 834 in 1883, and to 744 in 1884. 
The Arrears Bill also became law. Money enough was advanced 
out of the surplus property of the Irish Church to pay for tenants 
of holdings under £30 one year’s rent upon all arrears accruing 
before November 1880, giving them a dear receipt to that 
date on condition of their paying aiiodier year themselves ; 
of the many reasons against the measure tlie most important 
was that it was a concession to agrarian violence. But the 
same could be and was said of the Land Act of 1881. That 
had been passed, and it was probably impossible to make it 
work at all smoothly without checking evictions by dealing 
with old arrears. The Irish National League was, however, 
founded in October to take up the work of the defunct Land 
League, and the country continuod to bo disturbed. I he 
law was paralysed, for no jury could be trusted to convict 
even on the clearest evidence, and the National League branches 
assumed judicial functions. Men were openly tried all over 
the coimtiy for disobeying the revolutionary decrees, and 
private spite was often the cause of their being accused. 
“ Tenants,” to quote the Cowper Commission again, “ w ho 
have paid even the judicial rents have been summoned to appear 
before self - constituted tribunals, and if they £ail( d to do so, 
or on appearing failed to satisfy those tribunals, have been 
fined or boycotted.” In February 1883 Mr Trevelyan gave 
an account of his stewardship at Hawick, and said that all 
law-abiding Irishmen, whether Conservative or Liberal, were 
on one side, while on the other were those who ” planned and 
c.xecuted the Gaiwa}* and Dublin murders, the boycotting and 
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firing into houses, the mutilation of cattle and intimidation 
of every sort/’ In this year the campaign of outrage in Ireland 
Dynamite. reinforced by one of dynamite in Great Britain. 

* I'he home secretary, Sir W. Harcourt, brought in an 
Explosives Bill on the gth of April, which was passed through 
all its Stages in one day and received the royal assent on the 
next. The dynamiters were for the most part Irish- Americans, 
whf) for obvious reasons generally spared Ireland, but one 
land-ag('nt’s house m Kerry was shaken to its foundations m 
November 1884. At Belfast in the preceding June Lord Spencer, 
who afterwards became a Home Ruler, had announced that 
the secret conspirators would not terrify the Knglish nation.” 
On the 22nd of hVbruary 1883 Forster made his great attack 
on Parnell in the House of Commons, accusing him of moral 
complicity with Irish crime. A detailed answer was never 
attempted, and public attention was soon drawn to the trial 
ol the “ Invinciblcs ” who contrived the Phoenix Park murders. 
On the nth of December Parnell receis-ed a present of £37,000 
from hi.s followers in Ireland. The tribute, as it was called, 
was raised in spite of a papal prohibition. As a complement 
Labourers Land Act and Arrears Act, board.s of guardians 

Acts. empowered to build labourers' cottages 

with money borrowed on the security of the rates 
and repayable out of them. Half an acre of land went with the 
cottage, and by a later act this was unwisely extended to one 
acre. That the labourers had been badly hou.sed was evident, 
and there was little chance of improvement by private capitalists, 
foi cottage property is not remunerative. But the working 
of the Labourers Acts was very cosily, cottages being often 
assigned to people who were not agricultural labourers at all. 
In man\' districts the building was quite overdone, and the rent 
obtainable being far less than enough to recoup the guardians, 
the system operated as out-door relief for the able-bodied and 
as a rate in aid of wages. 

The Explosives Act, strong as it was, did not at onc.e effect 
its object. In February 1884 there was a plot to blow up four 
London railway stations by means of clockwork infernal machines 
containing dynamite, brought from America. Three Irish- 
Americans were convicted, of whom one, John Daly, who was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, lived to be mayor of Limerick 
in i8gq. In January 1885 Parnell visited 'J'hurles, where he 
gave a remarkable proof of his power by breaking down local 
opposition to his candidate for Tipperary. In April the prince 
and princess of Wales visited Ireland. At Dublin they were 
well received, and at Belfast enthusiastically, but there were 
hostile demonstrations at Mallow and C'ork. In May it was 
intended to renew the Crimes ITevention Act, but Ixdore that 
was done the government was beaten on a financial question 
by 264 to 252, Parnell and 30 of his followers voting with the 
t'onservatives. d’he Crimes Prevention Act expired on the 
12th of July, and the want of it wa.s at once felt. The number 
of agrarian outrages reported in the first six months of the year 
was 373 ; in the last six months they ro^e to 543, and the number 
of persons boycotted was almost trebled. Lord Salisbury 
came into office, with Lord Carnarvon as lord-lieutenant and 
Sir W. Hart Dyke as chief secretary. The lord - lieutenant 
had an interview with Parnell, of which very conflicting accounts 
were given, but the Irish leader issued a manifesto advising 
his friends to vote against the Liberals as oppressors and 
coercionists, who promi.sed everything and did nothing. The 
constitutional Lil)eral party in Ireland was in fact annihilated 
by the extension of the franchise to agricultural labourers and 
very small farmers. The most important Irish measure of 
the session was the Ashbourne Act, by which £5,000,000 
Asjibourne allotted on the security of the land for the creation 
of an occupying proprietary. Later the same sum 
was again granted, and there was still a good deal unexpended 
when the larger measure of 1891 became law. In December 
1885, when the general election was over, an anonymous scheme 
of Home Rule appeared in some newspapers, and in spite of 
disclaimers it was at once believed that Gladstone had made 
up his mind to surrender. In October 1884, only fourteen 


months l^efore, he had told political friends that he had a sneaking 
regard for Parnell, and that Home Rule might be a matter for 
serious consideration within ten years (Sir A. West’s Recollec- 
tions, 1899, ii. 206). The shortening of the time was perhaps 
accounted for by the fact that the new House of Commons 
consisted of 331 Liberals, 249 Con.servatives, 86 Home Rulers 
and Independents, Parnell thus holding the balance of parties. 
In Ireland there had been 66 elections contested, and out 
of 451,000 voters 93,000 were illiterates. Such were the 
constituencies to whom it was proposed to hand Ireland 
over. On the 26th of January 1886 the government were 
defeated by a combination of l.iberals and Nationalists on an 
issue not directly connected with Ireland, and their resigna- 
tion immediately followed. Gladstone became prime 
minister, with Lord Aberdeen as lord - lieutenant 
and Mr John Morley as chief secretary. Lord Harting- 
ton and Mr Goschen were not included in this adminis- 
tration. In February Parnell again showed his power by 
forcing Captain O’Shea upon the unwilling electors of Galway. 
He introduced a Land Bill to relieve tenants from legal process 
if they paid half their rent, and foretold di.sorder in consequence 
of its rejection. In April the Government of Ireland Bill was 
brought in, Mr Chamberlain {q.v.), Mr Trevelyan and others 
leaving the ministry. T]\e bill attempted to safeguard British 
interests, while leaving Ireland at the mercy of the native 
politicians. Irish members were excluded from the imperial 
parliament. The local legislature was to consist of two orders 
sitting and voting together, but with the power of separating 
on the demand of either order present. The 28 representative 
peers, with 75 other members having an income of £200, or a 
capital of £4000, elected for ten years by £25 occupiers, were to 
constitute the first order. 'I’he second was to have 204 members 
returned for five years by the usual parliamentary electorate. 
The status of the lord-lieutenant was unalterable by this legisla- 
ture. Holders of judicial offices and permanent civil servants 
had the option of retiring with pensions, but the constabulary, 
whom the Home Rulers had openly threatened to punish when 
their time came, were to come after an interval under the 
power of the Irish Parliament. Parnell accepted the bill, 
but without enthusiasm. 

The Government of Ireland Bill gave no protection to land- 
owners, but as the crisis was mainly agrarian, it would have 
been hardly decent to make no show of considering them. 
A Land Purchase Bill was accordingly introduced on tlie i6th 
of April by the prime minister under “ an obligation of honour 
and policy,” to use his own words. Fifty millions sterling in 
three years was proposed as payment for wliat had been officially 
undervalued at 113 millions. It was assumed that there would 
be a rush to sell, the choice apparently lying between that 
and confiscation, and priority was to be decided by lot. The 
Irish landlords, however, showed no disposition to sell their 
country, and the Purchase Bill was quickly dropped, though 
Gladstone had declared the two measures to be inseparable. 
He reminded the landlords that the sands were running in 
the hour-glass,” but this threat had no effect. The Unionists 
of Ireland had been taken by surprise, and out of Ulster they 
had no organization capable of opposing the National League 
and the government combined. Individuals went to F.ngland 
and spoke wherever they could get a hearing, but it was uphill 
work. In Ulster the Orange lodges were always available, 
and the large Protestant population made itself felt, lerriblc 
riots took place at Belfast in June, July and August. In October 
there was an inquiry by a royal commission with Mr Justice 
Day at its head, and on the report being published in the follow- 
ing January there were fresh riots. Foolish and criminal as 
these disturbances were, they served to remind the English 
people that Ireland would not cease to be troublesome under 
Home Rule. In parliament the Home Rule Bill soon got 
into rough water ; John Bright declared against it. The “ dis- 
sentient Liberals,” as Gladstone always called them, were not 
converted by the abandonment of the Purchase Bill, and on 
the 7th of June 93 of them voted against the second reading. 
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which was lost by 30 votes. A general election followed in 
July, and 74 Liberal Unionists were returned, forming with 
the Conservatives a Unionist party, which outnumbered Glad- 
stonians and Parnellites together by over a hundred. Gladstone 
resigned, and Lord Salisbury became prime minister, with 
Lord Londonderry as lord-lieutenant and Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
(afterwards Lord St Aldwyn) as chief secretary. 

The political stroke having failed, agrarianism again occupied 
the ground. The “plan of campaign” was started, against 
Parnell’s wishes, towards the end of 1886. The gist 
this movement was that tenants should offer what 
paiga.*' they were pleased to consider a fair rent, and if it 
was refused, should pay the money into the hands 
of a committee. In March 1887 Sir M. Hicks-Beach resigned 
on account of illness, and Mr Arthur Balfour {q.v.) became 
chief secretary. I'he attempt to govern Ireland under what 
was called “ the ordinary law ” was ncces.sarily abandoned, 
and a perpetual Crimes Act was passed which enabled the lord- 
lieutenant to proclaim disturbed districts and dangerous associa- 
tions, and substituted trial by magistrates for trial by jury 
in the case of certain acts of violence, in August the National 
League was suppres.sed by proclamation. The conservative 
instincts of the Vatican were alarmed by the lawless state of 
Ireland, and an eminent ecclesiastic, Monsignor Pcrsico, arrived 
in the late summer on a special commission of inquiry. He made 
no secret of his belief that the esUiblishment of an occupying 
proprietary was the only lasting cure, but the attitude of the 
clergy became gradually more moderate. The government 
passed a bill giving leaseholders the benefit of the act of 1881, 
and prescribing a temporary reduction upon judicial rents 
already fixed, 'rhis last provision was open to many great 
and obvious objections, but was more or less justified by the 
tall in prices which had taken place since 1881. 

The steady administration of the Crimes Act by Mr Balfour 
gradually quieted the country. Parnell had now gained the 
bulk of the Liberal party, including Lord Spencer (in spite of 
all that he had said and done) and Sir G. Trevelyan (in spite 
of his Hawick speech). In the circumstances the best chance 
for Home Rule was not to stir the land question. Cecil Rhodes, 
hoping to help imperial federation, gave Parnell £10,000 for 
the cau.se. In September 1887 a riot arising out of the “ plan 
of campaign ” took place at Mitchelstown. The police fired, 
and two lives were lost, Mr Henry Labouchere and Mr (after- 
wards Sir John) Brunner, both members of parliament, being 
present at the time. 'I’he coroner’s jury brought in a verdict 
against the police, but that was a matter of course, and the 
government ignored it. A telegram sent by Gladstone a little 
later, ending with the words “ remember Mitchelstown,” created 
a good deal of feeling, but it did the Home Rulers no good. 
In October Mr Chamberlain visited Ulster, where he was received 
with enthusiasm, and delivered several stirring Unionist speeches. 
In November Lord Hartington and Mr Goschen were in Dublin, 
and addressed a great loyalist meeting there. 

In July 1888 an act was passed appointing a commission, 
consisting of Sir James Hannen, Mr Justice Day and Mr Justice 
A. L. Smith, to inquire into certain charges made by 
Times against Parnell and his party. What 
Sion. caused most excitement was the publication by ihe 
Times on the 15th of May 1887 of a jacsimile letter 
purporting to have been written by Parnell on the 15th of 
May 1882, nine days after the Phoenix Park murders. The 
writer of this letter suggested that his open condemnation 
of the murders liad been a matter of expediency, and that 
Burke deserved his fate. Parnell at once declared that this was 
a forgery, but he did nothing more at the time. Other alleged 
incriminating letters followed. The case of O'Donnell v. W alter ^ 
tried before the Lord Chief Justice of England in July 1888, 
brought matters to a head, and the special commission followed. 
The proceedings were necessarily of enormous length, and 
the commissioners did not report until the 13th of February 
1890, but the question of the letters was decided just twelve 
months earlier, Richard Pigott, who shot himself at Madrid, 


having confessed to the forgeries. A few days later, on the 
8th of March 1889, Parnell was entertained at dinner by the 
Eighty Club, Lords Spencer and Rosebery being present ; 
and he was well received on English platforms when he chose 
to appear. Yet the special commission shed a flood of light on 
the agrarian and Nationalist movement in Ireland. Eight 
members of parliament were pronounced by name to have 
conspired for the total political separation of the two islands. 
The whole party were proved to have disseminated newspapers 
tending to incite to sedition and the commission of crime, 
to have abstained from denouncing the system of intimidation, 
and to have compensated persons injured in committing crime. 
(.See Parnell.) 

The conduct of the agrarian war had in the meantime almost 
pa.s.sed from Parneir.s hands. The “ plan of campaign ” was 
not his work, still less its latest and mo.st remark- 
able exploit. I'o punish Mr Smith-Barry (afterwards 
Lord Barrymore) for his exertions in favour of a brother 
landlord, his tenants in 'I’ipperary were ordered to give up 
their holdings. A .sum of £50,000 was collected to build “ New 
'ripperary,” and the fine shops and flourishing concerns in 
the town were deserted to avoid paying small ground-rents. 
'I'he same course was pursued with the farmers, some of whom 
had large capitals invested. Mr William O’Brien presided at 
the inaugural dinner on the 12th of April, and some English 
M.P.’s were present, but his chief supporter throughout was 
Father Humphreys, l^arnell was invited, but neither came 
nor answered. No shopkeeper nor farmer had any quarrel 
with his landlord. “ Heretofore,” a tenant wrote in The Times 
in the following December, “ people were boycotted for taking 
farms; I am boycotted for not giving up mine, which I l\ave 
held for twenty-five years. A neighbour of mine, an English- 
man, i.s undergoing the .same treatment, and we alone. We are 
the only Protestant tenants on the Cashel e.state. The re- 
mainder of the tenants, about thirty, are clearing everything 
off their land, and say they will allow themselves to be evicted.” 
In the end the attack on Mr Smith-Barry completely failed, 
and he took back his mi.sguided tenants. But the town of 
Tipperary has not recovered its old prosperity. 

The principal Irish measure passed in 1891 was Mr Balfour’s 
Purchase Act, to extend and modify tlie operation of the Ash- 
bourne acts. £30,000,000 were provided to convert 
tenants into proprietors, the instalments paid being p^rchw. 
again available, so that all tlic tenanted land in 
Ireland might ultimately be pa.ssed through if desired. Tlie 
land itself in one .shape or another formed the security, and 
guaranteed stock was Issued which the holder might exchange 
for comsols. The 40th clause of the Land Act of 1896 greatly 
stimulated the creation of occupying owners m the ca.se of 
over-incumbered estates, but solvent landlords were not in 
a hurry to sell. The interests of the tenant were so carefully 
guarded that the prices obtainable were ruinous to the vendor 
unless he had other resources. The security of the treasury 
was also so jealously scrutinized that even the price which 
the tenant might be willing to pay was often disallowed. Thus 
the Land Commission really fixed the price of all property, and 
the last vestige of free contract was obliterated. Compulsory 
purcha.se became a popular cry, especially in Ulster. Owners, 
however, could not with any pretence of justice be forced to 
.sell at ruinous prices, nor tenants be forced to give more than 
they thought fair. If the state, for purposes of its own, insisted 
upon expropriating all landlords, it was bound to find the differ- 
ence, or to enter upon a course of undisguised confiscation. 
The Purcha.se Act was not the only one relied on by Mr Balfour. 
ITie Light Railways Act, passed by him in 1890, did much to 
open up .some of the poorest parts of the west, and the temporary 
scarcity of that year was dealt with by relief works. 

An action begun by Parnell against The Times was settled 
by the payment of a substantial .sum. The Nationalist leader 
seemed to stand higher than ever, but the writ in the divorce 
proceedings, brought by Captain O’Shea against his wife, with 
the Irish leader as co-respondent, was hanging over him. To 
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public astonishaient, when the case came on for trial tliere was 
no defence, and on the 17th of November 1890 a decree msi 
was granted, Parnell’s .subsequent marriage with 
do^an. respondent before a registrar did him no good 
with his Roman Catholic supporters. The Irish 
bishops remained silent, while in England the “ Nonconformist 
conscience ” revolted. I'hree days after the verdict a great 
meeting was held in the Leinster Hall, Dublin, attended by 
25 members of the Irish parliamentary party, 'llie result 
wa.s an enthusiastic vote of confidence in pamell, moved by 
Mr Justin M‘(^irthy and seconded by Mr T. M. Healy. Five 
days later he was unanimously re-elected chairman by his party 
in parliament, but the meeting was .scarcely over when Glad- 
stone’s lamous letter to Mr Morley became public. The writer 
in effect demanded Parnell’s resignation of the leadership as 
the condition upon which he could continue at the head of 
the Liberal party. He had to choose between the Nonconformist 
vote and the Irish leader, and he preferred the former. Next I 
day tlie secession of the Irish members from their chief began. I 
l.ong and acrimonious debates followed m committee-room 
15, and on the 6th of December Parnell was left in the chair 
with only 20 supporters. The majority of 45 members — Anti- 
l^arnellites, as they came to be called — went into another room, 
unanimously deposed him, and elected Mr Justin McCarthy 
in his j)lacc, Parnell then began a campaign as hopeless a.s 
that of Napoleon after Leipzig. He seized the office of United 
Ireland in person. The Fenian element was with him, as he 
admitted, but the clergy were against him, and the odds w^ere 
too great, especially against a Protestant politician. His 
candidate in a by-election at Kilkenny was beaten by nearly 
two to one, and he himself w'as iniiired in the eyes by lime 
being throw'u at him. Similar deiciits followed at Sligo and 
C'arlow. He went over to FraiK e to meet Me.s.srs Dillon and 
O'brien, who had not vet taken sides, but nothing was agreed 
to, and in the end both thc.s(‘ former followers went against j 
him. Every Saturday he went from London to Dublin and 
addressed .some Sunday meeting in the country. The last was 
on the 27th of September. On the 6th oi October i8or 1 
he dicnl at Brighton, from the effects of a chill following on 
overwork and excitement. His funeral at Gla.snevin was 
attended by 200,000 people. At the general election of 1892, 
however, only g J^amellites the .section which under Mr John 
Redmond remained staunch to his memory— were returned 
to parliament. 

The “ Parnellite split,” as it wa.s called, proved fatal to 
the cause of Home Rule, for the Nationalist party broke up 
into factions. No one of the sectional leaders commanded 
general confidence, and personal rivalries were of the bitterest 
kind. An important result of the.se (juurrels was to .stop the 
supply of American money, without which neither the J.and 
League nor the Home Rule agitation could have been worked. 
The Unionist party had adopted a policy of local government 
for Ireland while opposing legislative independence, and a bill 
was introduced into the House of Commons by Mr Balfour 
in February 1892. The principle was affirmed by a great 
majority, but the measure could not then be proceeded with. 
At the general election in July the Gladstonians and Nationalists 
together obtained a majority of 40 over Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists. Lord Salisbury re.signed in Augu.st, and 
was succeeded l)y Gladstone, with Lord Houghton (afterwards 
earl of Crewe) as lord-lieutenant and Mr John Morley as chief 
secretiiry. The ('nines Act, which had already been relaxed, 
was altogether suspended, and the proclamation declaring the 
National League illegal was revoked. The lord-lieutenant, 
on taking up his quarters in Dublin, refused a loyal address 
becaiistj of its Unionist tone ; and in October the government 
issued a commi.ssion, mth Mr Justice Mathew as chairman, 
which had the re.storation of the evicted tenants as its avowed 
object. Two of the commissioners very .shortly resigned, and 


In February 1893, on the application of the sheriff of Kerry, 
an order from Dublin Castle, refusing protection, was pronounc^ 
illegal in the (^een’s Bench, and persons issuing it were declared 
liable to criminal prosecution. In the same month Gladstone 
introduced his second Home Rule Bill, which pro- 
posed to retain So Irish members in the imperial 
parliament instead of 103, but they were not to vote 
on any proceedings expressly confined to Great Britain. On 
the 8th of April 1886 he had told the House of C'ommons that 
it “ passed the wit of man to draw a practical distinction 
between imperial and non-imperial affairs. On the 20th of July 
1888 he informed the same assembly that there was no difficulty 
in doing so. It had become evident, in the meantime, to number- 
less Englishmen that the exclusion of the Irish members would 
mean virtual separation. The plan now proposed met with 
no gi'cater favour, for a good many English Home Rulers had 
been mainly actuated all along by the wish to get the Irish 
members out of their w^ay. I’he financial proi^isions of the 
bill were objected to by the Nationalists as tending to kee]) 

1 Irekmd in bondage. 

I During the year 1892 a vast number of Unionist meetings 
I were held throughout Ireland, the most remarkable being 
I the great Ulster convention in Belfast, and that of the three 
' other provinces in Dublin, on the 14th and 23rd of June. On 
I the 22ncl of April 1893, the day after the second reading ol 
I the bill, the Ail)erl Hall in London was filled by enthusiastu' 

: (Unionist delegates from all part.s of Ireland. Next dav the 
, visitors were entertained by Lord Salisbury at Hatfield, the 
duke of Dovoashire, Mr Balfour, Mr Go.schen and Mr ('hamher- 
I lam being present. Between the second reading and the third 
I on ist September the government majority fell from 43 to 34. 

I A great part of the hill was closured bv what was known as the 
; device of the ‘‘ gag ” without discussion, although it occupied 
I the House of Commons altogether eighty-two nights. It w'as 
thrown out by the Lord.s bv 419 to 41, and the country un- 
doubtedly acquiesced in their action. On the 3rd of March 

1894 Gladstone resigned, and J>orfl Rosebery became 

prime minister. A bill to repeal the (rimes A('t of 1887 was 
read a second time in the (bmmons by 60, but went no farther. 
A ('ommittee on the Iri.sh l^nd Acts was closured at the end of 
July by the casting vote of the chairman, Mr Morley, and 
the minority refused to join in the report. The hill to restore 
the evicted tenants, which resulted from the Mathew Com- 
mi.s.sion, was rejec ted in the Lords by 249 to 30. In March 

1895 Mr Morley introduced a ].and Bill, but the government 
majority continued to dwindle. Another Crimes Act Repeal 
Bill pas.sed the second reading in May by only 222 to 208. In 
July, however, the government were defeated on the question 
of the supply of small-arms ammunition. A general election 
followed, which resulted in a Unionist majority of 150. The 
Liberal Unionists, whose extinction had once been so con- 
fidently foretold, had increased from 46 to 71 , and the Pamellites, 
in spite of the most violent clerical opposition, from 9 to 12. 
Lord Cadogan became lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and Mr Gerald 
Balfour — who announced a policy of “ killing Home Rule by 
kindness ” — chief secretary. 

In the session of 1896 a new Land Act was added to the 
statute-book. The general effect was to decide most disputed 
points in favour of the tenants, and to repeal the 
exceptions made by former acts in the landlord’s 
favour. Dairy farm.s, to mention only a few of the 
mo.st important points which had been hitherto excluded, 
were admitted w'ithin the scope of the Land Acts, and purely 
pastoral holdings of between £50 and £joo were for the first 
time included. A presumption of law m the tenant’s favour 
was created as to improvements made since T850. The 40th 
clause introduced the principle of compulsory sale to the tenants 
of estates in the hands of receiver.s. The tendency of this 
provision to lower the value of all property was partly, but only 


the whole inquiry became somewhat farcical. It was given partly, neutralized by the firmness of the land judge. The 
in evidence that out of £234,431 collected under the plan of landlords of Ireland, who had made .so many sacrifices and 
campaign only £125,000 had been given to evicted tenants, worked so liard to return Lord Salisbury to power, felt that 
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th€ measure was hardly what they had a right to expect from 
a Unionist administration. In their opinion it unsettled the 
agricultural mind, and encouraged judicial tenants to go to 
law at the expiration of the first fifteen years’ term instead of 
bargaining amicably with their landlords. 

In tlie autumn of this year was published the report of the 
royal commission on the financial relations between England 
Piamncimi C. E. Childers was the original 

reiaHons. ^^^^-irnian of this commission, which was appointed 
in 1894 with the object of determining tlie fiscal 
pntribution of Ireland under Home Rule, and after his death 
in 1896 The O’Conor Don presided. The repKjrt— m rather 
the collection of minority reports— gave some countenance 
to those who held that Ireland was overtaxed, aind there was 
a strong agitation on the subjc('t, in which some Irish Unionists 
joined without perceiving the danger of treating the two islands 
as “ separate entities.” No individual Irishman was taxed 
on a higher .scale than any ( orresponding citizen of Great Rrinm. 
No tux, eitlier on commodities or property, was higher in Ireland 
than in England. The alleged grievance was, however, ex- 
ploited to the utmost extent by the Nationalist party. In 
1897 a royal commission, with Sir Edward Fry as c-hair- 
man, w’as appointed to inquire into the operation of the Land 
Act.s. Voluminous evidence was taken in different parts of 
Ireland, and the commissioners reported in the following 
year. The methods and procedure of the Land Commission 
were much criticized, and many recommendations were made, 
but no legislation followed. This inquiry proved, what 
few' in Ireland doubted, that the pric'cs paid for occupancy 
interest or tenant right increased as the landlord ’.s rent was 
cut down. 

'Jlie .session ot 1898 was largely orrupiod with the discussion 
of a bill to establish county and district councils on the lines 
Local English Act of 1888. 'I’he fiscal jurisdiction 

Oovero. of grand juries, which had lasted for more than two 
meat Act centuries and a half, was entirely swept away. Local 
1898 , government fur Ireland had always been part of 
the Union i.st programme, and the vote on the abortive bill 
of 1892 had committed parliament to legislation. It may, 
neverthele.ss, be doubted whether enough attention w^as paid 
to the local peculiarities of Ireland, and whether English pre- 
cedents were not too closely lollow^ed. In Ireland the poor- 
rate used to l>e divided between landlord and tenant, except 
on holdings valued at £4 and under, in w^hirh the landlord paid 
the whole. Councils elected by small farmers were evidently 
unfit to impose taxes so asses.sed. The poor-rate and the county 
ee.ss, which latter was mostly paid by the tenants, were con- 
solidated, and an agricultural grant of £730,000 was voted by 
parliament in order to relieve both parties. The consolidated 
rate was now paid by the occupier, who would profit by economy 
and lose by extravagance. The town.s gained nothing by 
the agricultural grant, but union rating was established for 
the first time. The net result of the county council elections 
in the spring of 1899 was to displace, except in some northern 
counties, nearly all the men who had hitherto done the local 
business. Nationalist pledges were exacted, and long service 
as a grand juror was an almost certain bar to election. The 
Irish gentry, long excluded, as landlords and Unionists, from 
political life, now felt to a great extent that they had no field 
for activity in local affairs. 'J'he new councils very generally 
pas.sed resolutions of sympathy with the Boers in the South 
African war. The one most often adopted, though sometimes 
rejected as too mild, was that of the Limerick corporation, 
hoping “ that it may end in another Majuba Hill.’' Efforts 
not wholly unsuccessful were made to hinder recruiting in Ireland, 
and every reverse or repulse of British arms was greeted with 
Nationalist applause. 

'rhe scheme for a Roman Catholic University — of which 
Mr Arthur Balfour, .speaking for himself and not for the govern- 
ment, made himself a prominent champion — was much can- 
vassed in 1899, but it came to nothing. It had not been forgotten 
that this question wrecked the Liberal party in 1874. 
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The chief Irish measure of 1899 was an Agricultural and 
Tedmacal Instruction Act, which established a new depart- 
mmt (sec the section Economics above) with the 
chief secretary at its head and an elaborate system 
of local committees. Considerable funds were made gSture, 
available, and Mr (afterwards Sir) Horace Plunkett, 
who as an independent Conservative mcml>er hod been active 
in promoting associations for the improven^ent of Irish methods 
in this direction, became the first vice-president. The new 
county councils were generally induced to further attempts 
at technical instruction and to assist them out of the rates, 
but progress in this direction was ntjcessarily slow in a country 
where organized industries have hitherto been so few. In 
agriculture, and esp^ially in cattle-breeding, improvement 
was formerly due mainly to the landlords, who had now been 
deprived by law of much of their power. The gap has been partly 
filled by the new department, and a good deal has been done. 
Some experience has been gained not only through the voluntary 
associations promoted by ftir H. Plunkett, but also from the 
Cofngested Districts Board founded under the Land Purchase 
Act of 1891. This board has power within the districts affected 
by it to foster agriculture and fisheries, to enlarge holdings, 
and to buy and hold land. In March 1899 it had from first 
to last bud out a little more than half a million. The principal 
source of income was a charge of £41,250 a year upon the Irish 
Church surplus, but the establishment expenses were paid by 
parliiunent. 

At the opening of the se.ssion in January 1900 there was 
a formal reconciliation of the Dillonite, Healyite, and Red- 
mondite or l*arnellite factions. It was evident 
from the speeches made on the occasion that there 
Wits not much cordiality between the various leaders, but 
the outward solidarity of the party was calculated to bring 
in renewed subscriptions both at home and from America. 
It was publicly agreed that England's difficulty in South Africa 
was Ireland’s opportunity, and that all should abstain from 
supporting an amendment to the address which admitted 
that the war would have to be fought out. Mr John Redmond 
was chosen chairman, and the alliance of Nationalists and 
Gladstonian Liberals was dissolved. The United Irish league, 
founded in Mayo iu 1898 by Mr William O’Brien, had recently 
become a sort of rival to the parliamentary party, its avowed 
object being to break up the great grass farms, and its methods 
resembling those of the old Land league. 

The most striking event, however, in Ireland in the earlier 
part of 1909 was Queen Victoria’s visit. Touched by the gallantry 
of the Irish regiments in South Africa, and moved to some extent, 
no doubt, by the pre.sence of the duke of Connaught in Dublin 
as commander-in-chief, the queen dctenninecl in April to make 
up for the loss of her usual spring holiday abroad by paying 
a visit to Ireland. The last time the queen had been in Dublin 
wair in 1861 with the Prince Consort. Since then, h>esides the 
visit of the prince and prince.ss of Wales in 1885, Prince Albert 
Victor and Prince George of Wales had visited Ireland in 1887, 
and the duke and duchess of York (aftei wards prince and 
princess of Wales) in 1897 ; but the lack of any permanent 
royal residence and the long-continued absence of the sovereign 
in person had aroused repeated comment. Directly the an- 
nouncement of the queen’s intention was made the greatest 
public interest was taken in the project. Shortly before St 
l^atrick’s Day the queen issued an order which intensified this 
interest, that Irish soldiers might in future wear a sprig of 
shamrock in their headgear on this national festival. For 
some years p£ist the “ wearing of the green ” had been regarded 
by the army authorities as improper, and friction had con- 
sequently occurred, but the queen’s order put an end in a 
graceful manner to what had formerly been a grievance. 'J'he 
result was that St Patrick’s Day was celehratied in lx)ndon and 
throughout the empire as it never had been before, and wben 
the queen went over to Dublin at the beginning of April she 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The general election later in the year made no practical 
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difference in the strength of parties, but Mr George Wyndham 
took Mr Gerald JhUfour’s place as chief secretary, without a 
scat in the C'abinet. Both before and after the election the 
United Irish League steadily advanced, fresh branches con- 
tinually springing up 

The ^Msit of Mr Redmond and others to America in igoi 
was not believed to have brought in much money, and the 
Recent the League was more or less restrained 

years. Want of funds. Boycotting, however, became 

rife, especially in Sligo, and paid agents also pro- 
moted an agitation against grass farms in 'I'ipperary, Clare 
and other southern counties. In Roscommon there was a 
strike against rent, especially on the property of Lord De Freyne. 
'I’his was due to the action of the Congested Districts Board in 
buying the Dillon estate and reducing all the rents without 
consulting the effecc upon others. It was argued that no one 
else’s tenants could be expected to pay more. Some pro- 
secutions were undertaken, but the government was much 
criticized for not using the special provisions of the Crimes 
Act ; and in April 1902 certain counties were “ proclaimed ” 
under it. In February 1902 Lord Rosebery definitely repudiated 
Home Rule, and steps to oppose his followers were at once 
taken among Irish voters in Fnglish constituencies. 

Lord Cadogan resigned the viceroyalty in July 1902, and 
was sLK'ceeded by Lord Dudley. In November Sir Antony 
Macdonnell (b. 1844), a member of the Indian Council, became 
under -secretary to the lord - lieutenant. During a long and 
successful career in India (1865-1901) Sir Antony had never 
concealed his Nationalist proclivities, but his appointment, 
about the form of which there was nothing peculiar, was favoured 
by Lord Lansdowne and Lord George Hamilton, and ultimately 
sanctioned by Mr Balfour, who had been prime minister since 
Lord Salisbury’s resignation in July. About the same time 
a conlcrence took place in Dublin between certain landlords 
and some members of the Nationalist party, of whom Mr W. 
O’Brien was the most conspicuous. Lord Dunraven presided, 
and it was agreed to recommend a great extension of the Land 
Purchase .system with a view to give the vendor as good an 
income as before, while decreasing the tenants’ annual burden. 
This was attempted in Mr VVyndham’s Land Purchase Act 
of 1903, which gave tlie tenants a material reduction, a bonus 
of 12 % on the purchase - money being granted to vendors 
from funds provided by parliament. A judicial decision made 
It doubtful whether this percentage became the private property 
of tenants for life on settled estates, but a further act passed 
in 1904 answered the (|uostion in the affirmative. After this 
the sale of estates proceeded rapidly. In March 1903 was 
published the report of the Royal Commission on Irish University 
Education appointed two years before with Lord Robertson 
as chairman, Trinity College, Dublin, being excluded from 
the inquiry. The report, which was not really unanimous, 
was of little value as a basis for legislation. It recommended 
an examining university with the Queen’s Colleges at Belfjist, 
Cork and Galway, and with a new and well-endowed Roman 
Catholic college in Dublin. 

In August was formed the Irish Reform Association out of 
the wreckage of the late Land Conference and under Lord 
Tha Dunraven’s presidency, and it was seen that Sir 
••Davoia- A. Macdonnell took a great interest in the proceedings. 
f/00" Besides transferring private bill legislation to Dublin 
question. Scottish plan, to which no one in Ireland 

objected, it was proposed to hand over the internal expenditure 
of Ireland to a financial council consisting half of nominated 
and half of elected members, and to give an Irish assembly 
the initiative in public Irish bills. This policy, which was 
called Devolution, found little support anywhere, and was 
ultimately repudiated both by Mr Wyndham and by Mr Balfour. 
But a difficult parliamentary crisis, caused by Irish Unionist 
suspicions on the subject, was only temporarily overcome 
by Mr Wyndham’s resignation in March 1905. Mr Walter 
Long succeeded him. One of the chief questions at issue was 
the position actually occupied by Sir Antony Macdonnell. The 
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new chief secretary, while abstaining from displacing the under- 
.secretary, whose encouragement of “ devolution ” had caused 
considerable commotion among Unionists, announced that 
he considered him as on the footing of an ordinary and sub- 
ordinate civil servant, but Mr Wyndham had said that he was 
“ invited by me rather a.s a colleague than as a mere under- 
secretary to register my will,” and Lord Lansdowne that he 
“ could scarcely expect to be bound by the narrow rules of 
routine which are applicable to an ordinary member of the 
civil .service.” While Mr Long remained in office no further 
complication arose, but in 1906 (Sir A. Macdonnell being re- 
tained in office by the Liberal government) his Nationalist 
leanings again became prominent, and the responsibility of the 
Unionist government in introducing him into the Irish adminis- 
tration became a matter of considerable heart-burning among 
the Unionist party. 

Mr Balfour resigned in December 1905 and was succeeded 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Aberdeen becoming 
lord-lieutenant for the second time, with Mr James Bryce as 
chief .secretary. The general election at the beginning of 1906 
was disastrous to the Unionist party, and the Liberal govern- 
ment secured an enormous majority. Mr Walter Long, un- 
seated at Bristol, had made himself very popular among Irish 
Unionists, and a seat was found him in the constituency of 
South Dublin. Speaking in August 1906 he raised anew the 
Macdonnell question and demanded the production of all 
corre.spondence connected with the under-secretary’s appoint- 
ment. Sir A. Macdonnell at once admitted through the news- 
papers that he had in his possession letters (rumoured to be 
“ embarrassing ” to the Unionist leaders) which he might 
publish at his own discretion ; and the discussion as to how 
far his appointment by Mr Wyndham had prejudiced the 
Unionist cause was reopened in public with much bitterness, 
in view of the anticipation of further steps in the Home 
Rule direction by the Liberal ministry. In 1908 Sir Antony 
resigned and was created a peer as Baron Macdonnell. Soon 
after the change of government in 1906 a royal commission, 
with ex-Lord Justice Fry as chairman, was appointed to inves- 
tigate the condition of Trinity College, Dublin, and another 
under J.ord Dudley to inquire into the question of the congested 
districts. 

Mr Bryce being appointed ambassador to Washington, 
Mr Birrell faced the ses.sion of 1907 as chief secretary. Before 
he left office Mr Bryce publicly sketched a scheme of his own 
for remodelling Irish University Education, but his .scheme 
was quietly put on the shelf by his successor and received almost 
univer.sal condemnation. Mr Birrell began by introducing 
a bill for the establishment of an Irish Council, which would 
have given the Home Rulers considerable leverage, but, to the 
surprise of the English Liberals, it was summarily rejected by a 
Nationalist convention in Dublin, and was forthwith abandoned. 
The extreme party of Sinn Fein (“ ourselves alone ”) were against 
it because of the power it gave to the government officials, 
and the Roman Catholic clergy because it involved local control 
of primary education, which would have imperilled their position 
as managers. An Evicted Tenants Bill was however passed 
at the end of the session, which gave the Estates Commissioners 
unprecedented powers to take land compulsorily. In the late 
summer and autumn, agitation in Ireland (led by Mr Ginnell, 
M.P.) took the form of driving cattle off large grass farms, as 
part of a campaign against what was known as “ ranching.” 
This reckless and lawless practice extended to several counties, 
but was worst in Galway and Roscommon. The government 
was determined not to use the Crimes Act, and the result was 
that offenders nearly always went unpunished, benches of 
magistrates being often swamped by the chairmen of district 
councils who were ex officio justices under the act of 1898. 

The general election of 1910 placed the Liberal and Unionist 
parties in a position of almost exact equality in the House 
of Commons, and it was at once evident that the Nationalists 
under Mr Redmond’s leadership would hold the balance of 
power and control the fortunes of Mr Asquith’s government. 
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A small body of “ independent Nationalists,” led by Mr William. 
O’Brien and Mr T. M. Healy, voiced the general dislike in Ireland 
of the budget of 1909, the rejection of which by the House of 
Lords had precipitated the dissolution of parliament. But 
although this band of free-lances was a menace to Mr Redmond’s 
authority and to the solidarity of the pledge-bound ” Irish 
parliamentary paity, the two sections did not differ in their 
desire to get rid of the “ veto ” of the House of Lords, which 
they recognized as the standing obstacle to Hcjme Rule, and 
which it was the avowed policy of the government to abolish. 

Bibliography. — Ancient : The Annals of the Four Masters^ 
ed. J. O Donovan (1851), compiled in Donegal under Charles 1., 
gives a continuous account of Celtic Ireland down to lOiO. The 
independent Annals of Lough C6 (Rolls series) end with 1590. The 
Topograf^hia and Fxpugnatio of Giraldus Cambrensis (Rolls scries) 
are cliiefly valuable for his account ol the Anglo-Norman invp.ders 
and for descr^tions of the country. Sir J. T. Gilbert's Viceroys of 
Ireland (Dublin, 18O5) gives a connected view of the feudal establish- 
ment to the accession of Henry VIII. The Calendar of Documents 
relating io Ireland in the Public Record Olhee extends from 1171 to 
Christopher Pern bridge’s Annals from it 6s to ijjo were 
published by William Camden and reprinted in Sir ]. 'J'. Gilbert'.H 
Chartularies of St Marv's Ahhty (Dublin, 1884). The Annals of Clvn, 
Dowling and Grace have been printed by the Irish Archaeologicai 
Society and the Celtic Society. 

For the i()th century see volumes ii. and iii. of the Printed State 
Papers (1834), and the Calendars of State Papers^ Ireland, including 
that of the Carow MSS. 1515 to 1603. See also Richard Stanihurst's 
Chronicle, continued by John Hooker, which is included in Hohn- 
shed's Chronicles ; E. Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, edited by 
H. Moiley (i8qo) ; Fynes Mory.son. History of Ireland (173')) ; 
Thomas Staflord, Pacata Hibernia (1810) ; and R. Bagwell, Ireland 
under the Tudors (1885-1890). 

For the 17th cenluiy see the Calendars of Irish State Papers, 
jdoj-iOds (Dublin, 1772) ; Strafford Letters, edited by W. Knowler 
(*7.59) ; Thomas Carte, Life of Ormonde (i735-i73(>), and Ormonde 
Papers (1739) ; Roger Boyle, earl of Orrery,' State Letters (1743) ; 
the Contemporary History of Affairs tn Ireland, 1641-16^3 (1879- 
1880), and History of the Irish Confederation and the War tn Ireland, 
i64i-i64g (1882^1891), both edited by Sir J. T Gilbert; Edmund 
Ludlow's memoirs, edited by C. 11, Firth (18941 ; the Memoirs of 
James Touchet, carl of Castlehaven (1815) ; aiu! Cromwell's Letters 
and Speeches, oiMiod by T. Carlyle (1904). See also J. P. Prendergast, 
The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland (1870) ; Denis Muiphy, 
Cromwell in Ireland (1885) ; M. A, Hickson, Ireland in the 17th 
Century (1884) ; Sir John Temjile, History of the Irish Rebellion 
(1812); P. Walsh, History of the Remonstram e (1674); George 
Story, Impartial History of the Wars of Ireland (1603) ; Thoma.s 
Witherow, Derry and Enniskillen (1873) ; Philip Dwyer, Siege of 
D<7m'(i893); Lord Macaulay, and S R. Gardiner, 
History of England, t6oji-t6^6. Further writings which may be 
consulted are ; The Ernbassy in Ireland of Rinuccini, j64‘;Ej64g, 
tran.slated from tlie Italian Iw A. Hutton (1873) ; Sir WiUiam 
Petty’s Down Survey, edited by T. A. Larcom (1851), and his Ecoftomic 
Writings, edited by C. H. Hull (1899) ; Charles O'Kelly’s Macanae 
Excidium, edited by J. C. O'Callaghan (1850) ; and A Jacobite 
Narrative of the War in Ireland, i6SS'ijf, edited by Sir T. T. Gilbert 
(1892). 

For the i8th century J. A. Froude’s English in Ireland and W. E 
H. Lecky s History of England cover the whole ground. See also 
the Letters 1734 ryjS of Archbishop Hugh Boulter, edited by 
G. Faulkner (1770); the of Dean Swift; John Campbell's 

Philosophical Survey of Ireland (1778) ; Arthur Young's Tour in 
Ireland (1780) ; Henry Grattan’s l.ife of the Right Hon. Henry 
Grattan (1839—1846) ; , the Correspondence of the Marquess Cornwallis, 
edited by C. Ro.ss (1859) ; Wolfe Tone’s Autobiography, edited by 
R. B. O'Brien (1803) ; and R. R. Madden’s United Irishmen (1842 
1840). 

For the iQth and the beginning of the 20th century see the 
Annual Register ; K. M, Martin, Ireland before and after the Union 
(1848) ; Sir T. VVyse, Historical Sketch of the late Catholic Association 
(1829) ; G. L. Smyth, Ireland, Historical and Statistical (1844- 
1849) ; Sir C. E. Trevelyan, The Irish Crisis (1880) ; N. W. Senior, 
Journals, Conversations and Essays relating to Ireland (1868) ; 
Sir G. C. Lewis, On Local Disturbances in Ireland and on the Irish 
Church Question (1836); John Morlcy, Life of W. E. Gladstone ) 
Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of Lord Granville (1905) ; and R. Barry 
O'Brien, Life of Parnell (1898). Other authorities are Isaac Butt, 
In<ih Federalism (1870) ; H. O. Amold-Forster, I'he Truth about 
the Land League (1883) ; A. V. Dicey, England's Case against Home 
Rule (1886) ; W, E. Gladstone, History of an Idea (1886), and a 
reply to this by J. E. Webb entitled The Queen's Enemies in America 
(1886) ; and Mrs E. Lynn Linton, About Ireland (1890). See also 
the Report of the Parnell Special Commission (1890) ; the Report 
of the BessborougU Commission (1881), of the Richmond Com- 
mission (1881), of the Cowper Commi.s.sion (1887), and of the Mathew 


Commission {1893), and the Report of the Congested Districts Board 
(1899. 

For the church in Ireland see: Henry Cotton, Fasti ecclesiae 
hibernicae (1848-1878) ; W. M. Brady, The Episcopal Succession 
(Rome, 1876) ; R. Mant, History of the Church of Ireland (1840) ; 
j. T. Ball, The Reformed Church in Ireland, i^^y-iSSb (1886); and 
W. D. Killen, Ecclesiastical History of Ireland (1875). A. Theiner's 
Vetera Monumenta (Rome, 18O4) contains documents concerning 
the medieval church, and there are many others in Ussher's Works, 
and for a later period in Cardinal Moran's Spicilegtum Ossortense 
(1874-1884). The H’orA.s of Sir James Ware, edited by Walter 
Harris, are generally useful, and Alice S. Green’s I'he Making of 
Ireland and its Undoing (1908), although written from a partisan 
stand^xiint, may also be consulted. (R. Ba.) 

IRELAND^ CHURCH OF. The ancient Church of Ireland 
(de.srribed in the Irish Church Act 1869 by this its historic 
title) has a long and chequered history, which it will be interest- 
ing to trace in outline. The beginnings of Christianity in 
Ireland arc difficult to trace, but there is no doubt that the first 
Christian missionary who.se labours were crowned with any 
considerable success was Patrick (fl. c. 450), who ha.s always 
been reckoned the patron saint of the country. For six centuries 
the Church of which he was the founder occupied a remarkable 
position in Western Christendom. Ireland, in virtue at once 
of its geographi('al situation and of the spirit of its people, was 
le.ss affected than other countries by the movements of European 
thought ; and thus its development, social and religious, was 
largely indcpeiKhml of foreign influences, whether Roman 
or English. Jn full communion with the Latin Church, the 
Irish long preserved many peculiarities, such as iheir monastii' 
system and the date at which Easter was kept, which distinguished 
them in discipline, though not conspicuously in doctrine, from 
the ChrLstian.s of countries more immediately under papal 
control (see Ireland : Early IJisiory). The incessant incursions 
of the Danes, who were the scourge of the land for a period of 
nearly three hundred years, prevented the Church from redeem- 
ing the promise of her infancy ; and at the date of the English 
conque.st of Ireland (1172) she had lost much of her ancient 
zeal and of her independence. By this time she had come more 
into line with the rest of Europe, and the Synod of Cashel 
put the seal to a new policy by its acknowledgment of the 
papal jurisdiction and by its decrees assimilating the Church, 
in ritual and usages, to that of Imgland. There was no thought 
of a breach of continuity, but the distinctive features of Celtic 
Christianity gradually disappeared from this time onwards. 
English influence was strong only in the region round Dublin 
(known as the Pale) ; and beyond this district the Irish were 
not disposed to view with favour any ecclesiastical reforms 
which had their origin in the sister country. Thus from the 
days of Henry VI 11. the Reformation movement was hindered 
in Ireland by national prejudice, and it never succeeded in 
gaining the allegiance of the Irish people as a whole. The 
policy which directed its progress was blundering and stupid, 
and reflects little credit on the English statesmen who were 
respopible for it. No attempt was made to commend the 
principles of the Reformation to the native Irish by aincilrating 
national sentiment ; and the policy which forbade the transla- 
tion of the Prayer Book into the Irish language, and suggested 
that where English was not understood Latin might be used 
as an alternative, was doomed to failure from the beginning. 
And, in fact, the reformed church of Ireland is to this day the 
church of a small section only of the population. 

The Reformation period begins with the passing of the Irish 
Supremacy Act 1537. As in England, the changes in religion 
of successive sovereigns alternately checked and promoted 
the progress of the movement, although in Ireland the mass 
of the people were less deeply affected by the religious con- 
troversies of the times than in Great Britain. At Mary’s ac- 
ce.ssi()n five bishops either abandoned, or were deprived of, 
their sees ; but the Anglo-Irish who remained faithful to the 
Reformation were not subjected to persecution such as would 
have been their fate on the other side of the Channel. Again, 
under Elizabeth, while two bishops (William Walsh of Meath and 
Thomas Leverous of Kildare) were deprived for open resistance 
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to the new order of things, and while stern measures were taken 
to suppress treasonable plotting against the constitution, the 
uniform poKcy of the government in ecclesiastical matters was 
one of toleration. James I. caused the vSupreniacy Act to 
be rigorously enforced, but on political rather than on religious 
grounds. In distant parts of Ireland, indeed, the unreformed 
order of service was often used without interference from the 
secular authority, although the bi.shops had openly accepted 
the Act of Uniformity. 

The episcopal siKv ession, then, was unbroken at the Reforma- 
tion. The Marian prelates are admitted on all hands to have 
been the true bishops of the Church, and in every case they 
were followed by a line of lawful succ'cssors, leading down 
to the present occupants of the several sees. The rival lines 
of Roman Catholic titulars are not in direct succession to the 
Marian bishops, and cannot he regarded as continuous with the 
medieval Church. The question of the continuity of the pre- 
Reformation Church with the Church of the Celtic period before 
the Anglo-Norman conquest of Ireland is more difhciilt. Ten 
out of eliiven archbishops of Armagh who held office between 
1272 and i43() were consecrated outside Ireland, and there 
is no evidcnc’e forlhoommg that any one of them derived his 
apostolic succession through bishops of the Irish Church. It 
may be .stated with r-onfidence that the present Chun h of Ireland 
is the dired and legitimate suci'essor ot the Church of the 14th 
and 15111 centuries, but it cannot so clearly l>e demonstrated 
that any existing organization is continuous with the Church 
of St Patrick. In the reign of James I. the first Convocation 
of the clergy was summoned in Ireland, of which assembly the 
most notable act was the adoption of the “ Irish Articles ” 
(1615). These had been drawn up l)y Usher, and were more 
decidedly ('alvinistic in tone than the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which were not adopted as standards in Ireland until 1634, 
when .Strafford forced them on Convocation. During the 
Commonwealth period the bishoprics which became vacant 
were not filled ; but on the aciTSsion of ('harles IT. the Church 
was strengthened by the translation of John llramhall (the 
most learned and zealous of the prelates) from Derry to the 
primatial see of .Armagh, and the eon.secration of twelve other 
bishops, among whom was Jeremy 'lay lor. The short period 
during which the policy of James II. prevailed In Ireland was 
one of disaster to the Church ; but under William and Mary 
she regained her former position. She had now been reformed 
for more than 100 years, but had made little progre.s.s ; and 
the tyrannical provisions of the JVnal Code introduced by 
the English government made her more unpopular than ever, 
'rhe clergy, finding their ministrations unacc'eptable to the 
great ma.ss of the population, were tempted to indolence and 
non-residence ; and although bright exceptions could be named, 
there was much that called for reform. 'Po William Xing (rfi^o- 
1729), bishop of Derry, and subsequently archbishop of Dublin, 
it was mamlv due that the work (<f the (diurch was reorganized, 
and the impulse which he gave it was felt all through the i8th 
century. His ecclesiastical influence was exerted in direct 
opposition to Primate Hugh Hc.)uUer and his school, who aimed 
at making the Ivstablished Church the instrument for the 
promotion of English political opinions rather than the .spiritual 
home of the Irish people, fn 1800 the Act of ITnion was passed 
by the Legislature ; and thenceforward, until l)i.sestablishment, 
there was but one “ United Church of England and Ireland.” 

Continuous agiuition for the removal of Roman Catholic 
di.sabilities brought about in 1833 the pa.ssing of the Church 
Temporalities Act, one of the most important provisions of 
which was the reduction of the number of Irish archbishoprics 
from four to two, and of bishoprics from eighteen to ten, the 
funds thus rele.a.sed being admini.stered by commissioners. 
In 1838 the Tithe Rentcharge Act, which transferred the pay- 
ment of tithes from the oenrpiers to the owners of land, was 
passed, and thus a .substantial grievance was removed, it 
became increasin^v plain, however, as years passed, that all 
such measures of relief were inadequate to allay the dissatisfac- 
tion felt by the majority of Irishmen berau.se of the continued 


existence of the Established Church. Her position had been 
pledged to her by the Act of Union, and she was undoubtedly 
the historical representative of the ancient Church of the land j 
but such arguments proved unavailing in view of the visible 
fact that she had not gained the affections of the people. The 
census of 1861 showed that out of a total population of 5,798,967 
only 693,357 belonged to the Established Church, 4,505,265 
being Roman Catholics ; and once this had been made clear, 
the pa.s.sing of the Act of Disestablishment was only a question 
of time. Introduced by Mr Glad.stone, and passed in 1869, 
it became law on the 1st of January 187 iv 

The Church was thus suddenly thrown on her own resources, 
and called on to reorganize her ecclesiastical system, as well 
a.s to make provision for the maintenance of her future clergy. 
A convention of the bishops, clergy, and laity was summoned 
in 1870, and its first act was to declare the adherence of the Church 
of Ireland to the ancient standards, and her determination to 
uphold the doctrine and discipline of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, while reaffirming her witness, as Protestant and Re- 
formed, against the innovations of Rome. Under the constitu- 
tion then agreed on, the supreme governing body of the Church 
is the General Synod, consisting of the bishops and of 208 
clerical and 416 lay representatives of the .several dioceses, 
who.se local affairs are managed by subordinate Diocesan Synods. 
The bishops are elected as vai:ancie.s arise, and, with certain 
restrictions, by the Diocesan Synods, the Primate, whose see 
is Armagh, being chosen by the bishops out of their own number. 
The patronage of benefices is ve.sted in boards of nomination, 
on which both the dioi'esc and the parish are represented. The 
Diocesan Courts, consisting of the bishop, hi.s chaniTllor, and 
two elected members, one clerical and the other lay, deal as courts 
of first instance with legal questiorrs ; but there is an appeal 
to the Court of the 0 .neral Synod, composed of three bishops 
and four laymen who have held judicial office. During the 
years 1871 to 1878 the revision of the Prayer Book mainly 
occupied the attention of the (iencral Synod ; but allhough 
many far-reacliiiig resolutions were proposed by the then 
predominant Evangelual pariv, few changes of moment were 
tarried, and none which affected the C'hiirch’s doctrinal position. 
A tw'o-thirds majority of both the lay and clerical vote is necessary 
before any change c.an be made in the formularies, and an 
ultimate veto rests, on certain conditions, with the house of 
bishops. 

Die effects of Disestablishment have been partly good and 
partly evil. On the one hand, the Churdi has now all the 
benefits of autonomy and is free from the anomalies incidental 
to state control. Her laws are definite, and the authority 
of her judicial courts is recognized by all her mcralTers. 'Hie 
place given to the lait\' in her synods has quiclcencd in them 
the sense of responsibility so essential to the Church’s progress. 
And although there are few worldly inducements to men to 
take orders in Ireland, the clergy are, tor the most part, the 
equals of their predei'essors in social standing and in intellectual 
equipment, while the standard of clerical ai'tivity is higher 
than in pre-Disestablishment days. On the other hand, the 
vesting of patronage in large bodies like synods, or (as is the 
case in some districts) in nominators with little knowledge 
of tlio Church beyond the borders of their own parish, is nol 
an ideal system, although it is working better as the dangers 
of parochialism and provinciality are becoming more generally 
recognized than in the early years of Disestablishment. 

The finances are controlled by the Representative Church 
Body, to which the sum of £7,581,075, sufficient to provide 
life annuities for the exi.sting clergy (2043 in number), amounting 
to £596,913, was handed over by the Church Temporalities 
Commissioners in 1870. So skilfully was this fund administered, 
and so generous were the contributions of clergy and laity, 
at and since Disestablishment, that w^hile on 31st December 
1906 only 136 annuitants were living, the totul assets in the 
custody of the Representative Church Body amounted at 
that date to £8,729,941. Of this sum no less than £6,525,952 
represented the free-will offerings of the members of the Church 
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for the thirty-seven years ending 31st December 1906. Out- 
of the interest on capital, aufjmented by the annual parochial 
assessments, which arc administered by the central office, pro- 
vision has to be made for two archbishops at £2500 per annum, 
eleven bishops, who receive about £1500 each, and over 1500 
parcKhial clergy. Of the clergy only 338 are curates, while 
it6i arc incumbents, the average annual income of a benefice 
being about £240, with (in most cases) a house. The large 
majority of the clergy receive their training in tlie Divinity 
School of Trinity College, Dublin. At the census of 1901 the 
members of the Church of Ireland numbered 579,385 out of a 
total population of 4,456,546. 

See R. Mant, History ofth§ Cliurch of Ireland (2 vols., London, 1840); 
Essays on the Irish Churchy by vaxious writers (Oxford, 1800) ; 
Mazicrc Brady, The Alleged Conversion of Oie Irish Bishof^s (London, 
187;) ; A. T. Lee, The Irish Episcopal Succession (Diiblin, 1867) ; 
G T. Stokes, Ireland and the Celtic Church (London, 1888), Ireland 
and the Anglo-Norman Church (Ix>ndon, 1892), Some Worthies of the 
Irish Church (London, 19<X)) ; T. Olden, 7 he Church of Ir^and. 
(London, 1802) ; j. T. liall, The Reformed Church of Ireland (London, 
tSqo) ; H. C. Groves, The Titular Archbishops of Ireland (Dublin, 1897): 
W T.awlor, The Reformation in Ireland (London, 1906) ; Reports of 
the RepresentaHve Church Body (Dublin, 1872 1905)* (j - H. Be.) 

IRENAEUS, bishop of Tyons at the end of the 2nd century, 
was ojic of the most distinguished theologians of the ante- 
Nicene Church. Very little is known of his c^rly history. 
His childhood was spent in Asia Minor, probably at or near 
Smyrna ; for he himself tells us (Adv. haer. hi. 3, 4, and Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. V. 20) that as a child he heard the preac’hing of Poly- 
carp, the aged Ihshop of Smyrna (d. February' 22, 156). But 
wc do not know when this was. He can hardly have been 
hnvn very long after 130, for later on he frequently’’ mentions 
having met certain Christian presbyters who had actually 
seen John, the disciple of our Lord. Tlie ciraim.stances under 
which he came into the West are also unknown to us ; the 
only thing which is certain is that at the time of the per.scriition 
ot the Gallic (.-hurch under Marcus Aurelius (177) he was a 
presbyter of the church at Lyons. In 177 or 178 he went to 
Rome on a mission from this church, to make representations 
to Bishop Eleiitherius in favour of a more lenient treatment 
of the Montanists (sec Montanism ; Eus. v. 4. 2). On his 
return he was called upon to undertake the direction of the 
church at Lyons in the place of Bishop Pothinus, who had 
perished in the persecution (Eus. v. 5. 8). As bishop he carried 
on a great and fruitful work. Though the statement of Gregory’^ 
of Tours (Hist. Franc, i. 2g), that wdthin a short time he succeeded 
in converting all Lyons to Christianity, is probably exaggerated, 
from him at any rate dates the wide .spread of Christianity in 
Lyons and its neighbourhood. He devoted particular attention 
to trying to reconcile the numerous sects which menaced the 
existence of the church (set; lielow). In the dispute on the 
question of Easter, which for a long time disturbed the Christian 
Church both in West and East, he endeavoured by means 
of many letters to effect a compromise, and in particular to 
exercise a moderating influence on Victor, the bishop of Rome, 
and his unyielding attitude towards the dissentient churches of 
Africa, thus justifying his name of “ peace-maker (Kirenaios) 
(Eus. H.K, V. 24. 28). The date of his death is unknown. His 
mart}Tdom under Septimius Sevenis is related by Gregory of 
Tours, hut by no earlier waiter. 

The chief work of Irenaeus, written about 180, is his “ Refuta- 
tion and Overthrow of Gnosis, falsely so called ” (usually indi- 
cated by the name Against the Heresies). Of the Greek original 
of this work only fragments survive ; it only exists in full in 
an old T.atin translation, the slavish fidelity of which to a certain 
extent makes up for the lass of the original text. The treatise 
is divided into five books : of the.se the first two contain a 
minute and well-informed description and criticism of the tenets 
of various heretical sects, especially the Valentinians ; the 
other three set forth the true doctrines of Christianity, and it 
is from them that we find out the theological opinions of the 
author. Irenaeus admits himseK that he is not a good writer. 
And indeed, as he worked, his materials assumed such un- 
manageable proportions that he could not succeed in throwing 
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them into a satisfactory form. But however clumsily he may 
have handled his material, he has produced a work which is 
even nowadays rightly valued as the first systematic exposition 
of Catholic belief. The foundation upon which Irenaeus bases 
his system consists in the episcopate, the canon of the Old and 
New Testaments, and the rule ai faith. With their assistance 
he sets forth and upholds, in opposition to the gnostic dualism, 
i.e. the severing of the natural and the supernatural, the Catholic 
monism, i.e. the unity of the life of faith as willed by God. 
The “ grace of truth ” (the charisma), which the apostles had 
called down upon their first disciples by prayer and laying- 
on of hands, and which wa.s to be imp>arted anew by way of 
succession ( 5 uz 5 ox>J, successio) to the bishops from generation 
to generation without a break, makes those who receive it 
living witnesses of the salvation offered to the faithful by written 
and .spoken tradition. The Scriptures of the Old and New 
IVstaments, rightly expounded by the church alone, give us 
an in.sight into God’s plan of salvation for mankind, and explain 
to us the covenant whkh He made on various occasions (Moses 
and Christ ; or Noah, Abraham, Moses and Christ). Finally, 
tlie “ rule of faith ” (regula fidei), received at baptism, contains 
in itself all the riches of Christian truth. To distribute these, 
i.e. to elucidate the rule of faith as set forth in the creed, and 
further to point out its agreement with the Scriptures, Is the 
object of Irenaeus as a theologian. Hence he lays the greatest 
stress on the concepti(jn of God’s disposition of salvation towards 
mankind {occonoma), the object of which is that mankind, 
who m Adam were sunk in .sin and death, should in Christ, 
comprised as it were in his person, be brought back to life. 
God, as the head of the family, so to speak, disposes of all. The 
Son, tlie Word (Lago.^) for ever dwelling with the Father, carries 
out His behests. The Holy Ghost (Pneuma), however, as the 
Spirit of wisdom for ever dwelling with the Father, controls 
what the Father hits appointed and the Son fulfilled, and this 
Spirit live.s in the church. The climax of the divine plan of 
salvation is found in the incarnation of the Word. God was 
to become man, and in Christ he became man. Christ must 
be God ; for if not, the devil would have had a natural claim 
on him, and he would have been no more exempt from death 
than the other children of Adam ; he must be man, if hi.s blood 
were indeed to redeem us. On God incarnate the power of the 
devil Is broken, find in Him is aca)mpUshed the reconciliation 
between Clod and man, who henceforth pursues his true object, 
namely, to become like unto God. In the God-man God has 
drawn men up to Himself. Into their human, fleshly and 
perishable nature imperishable life is thereby ei^aftcd ; it 
lias become deified, and death has been changed into immortality. 
In the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper it is the heavenly body 
of the God-man which is actually partaken of in the elements. 
This exposition by Irenaeus of the divine economy and the 
incarnation was taken as a criterion by later theologian.^, especi- 
ally in the Greek Church (ci. Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus). He himself was 
c.spccially influenced by St John and St Paul. Before him the 
Fourth Gospel did not seem to exist for the Church ; Irenaeus 
made it a living force. Hi.s conception of the Logos is not that 
of the philosophers and apologists ; he looks upon the Logos 
not as the “ reason ” of God, but as the “ voice ” with which 
the Father sjxiaks in the revelation to mankind, as did the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel. And the Pauline epistles arc 
adopted almost bodily by Irenaeus, according to the ideas 
contained in them ; hi.s expositions often present the appearance 
of a patchwork of St Paul’s ideas. Certainly, it is only one 
side of Paul’s thought that he displays to us. The great con- 
ceptions of justification and atonement are hardly ever touched 
by Irenaeus. In Irenaeus is no longer heard the Jew, strivinjg 
about and against the law, who has had to break free from his 
early tradition of Pharisaism. 

Tin recent times whatever other writings and letters of 
Irenaeus are mentioned by Eusebius appeared to be lost, wdth 
the exception of a fragment here or there. Recently, however, 
two Armenian scholars, Karapet Ter-M^^k^rttschian and Erwand 
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'J er-Minassianz, have published from an Armenian translation 
a German edition (Leipzig, 1907 : minor edition 1908) of the 
work “ in proof of the apostolic teaching ” mentioned by Eusebius 
{H .E, V. 26). This work, which is in the form of a dialogue with 
one Man ianus, otherwise unknown to us, contains a statement 
of the fundamental truths of C'hristianity. It is the oldest 
catechism extant, and an excellent example of how Bishop 
Irenaeus was able not only to defend Christianity as a theologian 
and expound it theoretically, but also to preach it to lay- 
men. 

Bjuuogr\>’h V.— The edition of the Benedictine R. Massuet 
(Paris, 1710 and 17^4, reprinted in Migne, Cun7ts patrolof^iac, Series 
Graeca, vol. v., Pans, 1057) long continued to be the standard one, 
till it was superseded by the editions of Adolph Stieren (2 vols , 
iS48-i 8'-,3) and of W. VVi/^an Harvey (2 vols., Cambridge, 
TS57). the latter being lli<* only edition which contains the Syriac 
fragments. For an Iniglish translation see the Ante-Nicene Library. 
Of modern monographs consult 11. Ziegler, Ircnaeus, der Biscliof 
von Lyon (Berlin. 1871) ; Friedrich Loots, Irenaeus-Handachriiten 
(Lei|)/jg, iK88’t ; Johannes Werner, l^cr Panlinisnius de<: Trenaeus 
(Leipzig, 1880) ; Johannes Kun/e, Die Gotteslehrc des Irenaeus 
(Leipzig, ibgi) ; Ernst Klel)l)a, J)ie Mivthropoh^pie des heih^en 
Irenaeus (Munster, 1894) ; .Mbert Hufoureq, Sand Irhur (Pans, 
igo.j) ; I'raiiz Stoll, ])ic Lehc des llcil. Jrcnaens von der Erlosung 
und lleihgmig (Mainz, TQ05) ; also the histories of dogma, especially 
Haniack, an(i Belhune-Baker, An Introduction to the Early History 
of Christian Doctrine (T.ondon, 190^. (G. K.) 

IRENE, the name of several Byzantine empresses. 

I. Irene (752-80 ?), the wife of Leo IV., East Roman emperor. 
Originally a poor but beautiful Athenian orphan, she .speedily 
gained the love and confidence of her feeble husband, and at his 
death in 780 was left hy him sole guardian of the empire and of 
their ten-year-old son Constantine VJ, Seizing the supreme 
power in the name of the latter^ Irene ruled the empire at her 
own discretion for ten years, displaying great firmness and 
sagacity in her government. Her most notable act was the 
restoration of the orthodox image-worship, a policy which she 
always had sccretlv favoured, though compelled t(» abjure it 
in her husband’s lifetime. Having elected Tarasius, one of her 
partisans, to the patriarchate (784), she summoned two church 
councils. The former of these, held in 786 at Constantinople, 
was frustrated by the opposition of the soldiers. The second, 
convened at Nieaea in 787, formally revived the adoration of 
images and reunited the Eastern church with that of Rome. 
As ('onstantine approached maturity he began to grow restive 
under her autocratic sway. An attempt to free himself by force 
was met and crushed by the empress, who demanded that the 
oath of fidelity should thenceforward be taken in her name alone. 
The discontent which this occasioned swelled in 790 into open 
resistance, and the soldiers, headed by the Armenian guard, 
formally proclaimed Constantine VI. as the .sole ruler. A hollow 
.semblance of friendship was maintained between Constantine 
and Irene, whose title of empress was confirmed in 792 ; but 
the rival factions remained, and Irene, by skilful intrigues with 
the bishops and courtiers, organized a powerful conspiracy on 
her own behalf. Constantine could only flee for aid to the pro- 
vinces, but even there he was surrounded by participants in 
the plot. Seized by his attendants on the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosporus, the emperor was carried hack to the palace at ('on- 
stautinople ; and there, by the orders of his mother, his eyes were 
stabbed out. An eclipse of the sun and a darkness of seventeen 
days’ duration were attributed by the common superstition to 
the horror of h(iave>n. Irene reigned in pro.spcrity and .splendour 
for five years. She is said to have endeavoured to negotiate a 
marriage between lierself and Charlemagne ; but according to 
Theophanes, who alone mentions it, the scheme was frustrated 
by Aetius, one of her favourites. A projected alliance between 
Constantine and Charlemagne’s daughter, Rothrude, was in turn 
broken off by Irene. In 802 the patricians, upon whom she had 
lavished every honour and favour, conspired against her, and 
placed on the throne Nicephonis, the minister of finance. The 
haughty and unscrupulous princess, “ who never lost sight of 
political power in the height of her religious zeal,” was exiled 
to Lesbos and forced to support herself by spinning. She 
died the following year. Her zeal in restoring images and 
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monasteries has given her a place among the saints of the Greek 
church. 

See H. Gibbon, 2^ he Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. 
J. Bury, London, 1896), vol. v. ; G. Finlay, History of Greece (ed. 
1877, Oxford), vol. ii ; F. C. Schlosser, Geschichte der bilderstilr- 
menden Kaiser des ostromischen Reiches (Frankfort, 1812) ; J. T). 
Phorojwulos, VAp‘t]vn ij airroKpareipa 'IPwfialuv (Leipzig, 1887) ; J. B. 
Bury, The Later Roman Empire (London, 1889), ii. 480-498 ; C. Diehl, 
I'lguresbyzanttnes (Pans, 1909), pp. 77-109. (M. O. B. C.) 

2. Irene {c. io66-r. 1120), the wife of Alexius I. The best- 
known fact of her life is the unsuccessful intrigue by which she 
endeavoured to divert the succession from her son John to 
Nicephorus Bryennius, the husband of her daughter Anna. 
Having failed to persuade Alexius, or, upon his death, to carry 
out a coup d'Hai with the help of tlie palace guards, she retired 
to a monastery jind ended her life in obscurity. 

3. Irene (d. 1161), the first wife of Manuel Comnenus. She 
was the daughter of the count of Sulzbach, and sr.ter-in-law 
of the Roman emperor Conrad II., who arranged her betrothal. 
The marriage was celebrated at Constantinople in 1146. The 
new empress, who had exchanged her earlier name of Bertha 
for one more familiar to the Greeks, became a devoted wife, and 
by the simplicity of her manner contrasted favourably with 
most Byzantine queens of the age. 

H. V, Ka])-lkTi, Die ahendlandisi he Poliiih des Kaisers Manuel 
(Strassburg, 1881). 

IRETON, HENRY (i6u-i('>5i), English parliamentary general, 
eldest son of German Ireton of Attenborough, Nottinghamshire, 
was baptized on the 3rd of November 1611, became a gentleman 
commoner of Trinity College, Oxford, in 1626, graduated !bA. 
in i 62(>, and entered the Middle 'Jem pie the same year. On the 
outbreak of the Civil War h(‘ joined the parliamentary army, 
fought at Edgehill and at Gainsborough in July 1643, 
by Cromwell deputy-governor of the Isle of Ely, and next year 
served under Manchester in the Yorkshire campaign and at the 
second battle of Newbury, afterwards supporting (.’romwell 
in his accusations of incompelency against the general. On the 
night before the battle of Naseby, in June j() 45, he .succeeded 
in surprising the Royalist army and captured many prisoners, 
and next clay, on the suggestion of Cromwell, he was made 
commissary -general and appointed to the command of the left 
wing, Cromwell himself commanding the right. J'he wing under 
Ireton was completely broken by the impetuous charge of Rupert, 
and Ireton was wounded and taken prisoner, but after the rout 
of the enemy which ensued on the sucxessful charge of Cromwell 
he regained his freedom. He was present at the siege of Bristol 
in the September following, and took im active part in the sul)- 
sequent victorious campaign which resulted in the ovci throw 
of the royal cause. On the 30th of October 1645 Ireton entered 
parliament as member for Appleby, and while occupied with 
the siege of Oxford he was, on the 15th of June 1646, married 
to Bridget, daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 'i'his union brought 
Ireton into still closer connexion with Cromwell, with whose 
career he was now more completely identified. But while 
(Vomweir.s policy was practically limited to making the best of 
the present situation, and was generally inclined to compromise, 
Ireton’s attitude was based on well-grounded principles of 
statesmanship. He was opposed to the destructive schemes 
of the extreme party, disliked especially the abstract and un- 
practical theories of the Republicans and the Levellers, and 
desired, while modifying their mutual powers, to retain the 
constitution of King, Lords and Commons. He urged these 
views in the negotiations of the army with the parliament, and 
in the conferences with the king, being the person chiefly entrusted 
with the drawing up of the army proposals, including the mani- 
festo called The Heads of the Proposals.” He endeavoured 
to prevent the breach between the army and the parliament, 
but when the division became inevitable took the side t)f the 
former. He persevered in supporting the negotiations with the 
king till his action aroused great suspicion and unpopularity. He 
became at length convinced of the hopelessness of dealing with 
Charles, and after the king’s flight to the Isle of Wight treated 
his further proposals with coldness and urged the parliament 
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to establish an administration without him. Ireton served 
under Fairfax in the second civil war in the campaigns in Kent 
and Fssex, and was responsible for the executions of Lucas and 
Lisle at Cr)lchester. After the rejection by the kir^ of the last 
offers of the army, he showed special zeal in bringing about his 
trial, was one of the chief promoters of “ Pride’s Purge,” attended 
the court regularly, and signed the death-warrant. The regiment 
of Ireton having been chosen by lot to accompany Cromwell 
in his Irish campaign, Ireton was appointed major-general ; 
and on the recall of his chief to take the command in Scotland, 
he remained with the title and powers of lord-deputy to complete 
Cromwell’s work of reduction and replantation. This he pro- 
ceeded to do with his usual energy, and as much by the severity 
of his methods of punishment as by his military skill was rapidly 
bringing his task to a close, when he died on the 26th of November 
1651 of fever after the capture of Limerick. His loss “ struck 
a great sadness into Cromwell,” and perhaps there was no one 
of the parliamentary leaders who could have been less spared, 
for while he possessed very high abilities as a soldier, and great 
political penetration and insight, he resembled in stern un- 
flinchingness of purpose the protector himself. By his wife, 
Bridget Cromwell, who married afterwards General Charles 
Fleetwood, Ireton left one son and three daughters. 

Bibliography. —A rticle by C H. Firth in Diet, of Nat. Bio^. with 
authorities there quoted ; Wood's Ath. Oxon. iii. 298, and Fasti, i. 
451 ; C'ornehus Brown's Javcs of Notts Worthies, 181 ; Clarke Papers 
published by Camden Society ; Gardiner's History of the Ctvil War 
and of the Commonwealth . 

IRIARTE (or Yrurte) Y OROPESA, TOMAS DE (1750- 
1791), Spanish poet, was born on the i8th of September 1750, 
at Orotava in the island of Teneriffe, and received his literary 
education at Madrid under the care of his uncle, Juan de Iriarte, 
librarian to the king of Spain. In his eighteenth year the 
nephew began his literary career by translating French plays 
for the royal theatre, and in 1770, under the anagram of Tirso 
Imarete, he published an original comedy entitled Hacer que 
hacemos. In the following year he became official translator 
at the foreign office, and in 1776 keeper of the records in the 
war department. In 1780 appeared a dull didactic poem in 
stlvas entitled La Musica, which attracted some attention in 
Italy as well as at home. The Fdbulas literarias (1781), with 
which his name is most intimately associated, are composed 
in a great variety of metres, and show considerable ingenuity 
in their humorous attacks on literary men and methods ; but 
their merits have been greatly exaggerated. During his later 
years, partly in consequence of the Fdbulas^ Iriarte was absorbed 
in personal controversies, and in 1786 was reported to the Inquisi- 
tion for his .sympathies with the French philosophers. He died 
on the 17 th of September 1791. 

He is the subject of an exliaustive monograph (1897) by Emilio 
Cotarelo y Mori. 

IRIDACEAE (the iris family), in botany, a natural order of 
flowering plants belonging to the series Liliiflorae of the class 
Monocotyledons, containing about 800 species in 57 genera, 
and widely distributed in temperate and tropical regions. The 
members of this order are generally perennial herbs growing 
from a corm as in Crocus and Gladiolus, or a rhizome as in Iris ; 
more rarely, as in the Spanish iris, from a bulb. A few South 
African representatives have a shrubby habit. The flowers 
are hermaphrodite and regular as in Iris (fig. i) and Crocus 
(fig. 5), or with a symmetry in the median plane as in Gladiolus, 
The petaloid perianth consists of two series, each with three 
members, which are joined below into a longer or shorter tube, 
followed by one whorl of three stamens ; the inferior ovary 
is three-celled and contains numerous ovules on an axile placenta ; 
the style is branched and the branches are often petaloid. The 
fruit (fig. 2) is a capsule opening between the partitions and 
containing generally a large number of roundish or angular 
seeds. The arrangement of the parts in the flower resembles 
that in the nearly allied order Amaryllidaceae {Narcissus, 
Snowdrop, &c.), but differs in the absence of the inner whorl 
of stamens. 

The most important genera are Crocus (q.v.), with about 70 


species. Iris (q.v.), with about roo, and Gladiolus {q,v.), with 
150. Ixia, Freesia {q.v,) and Tritonia (including Monibretia), 



Fig. I. — Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus, J nat. size. 

1. Flower, from which the outer 3. Fruit cut across showing the 

petals and the stigmas have three chambers containing 
been removed, leaving the seeds. 

inner petals (a) and stamens. 4. A seed. 1-4 about J nat. size. 

2. Pi.stil with petaloid .stigmas. 


all natives of South Africa, are w^ell known in cultivation. 
Sisyrinchium, blue-eyed grass, is a new-world genus extending 



Fig. 2. — Seed-vessel 
(capsule) of the 
Flower-de-Luce (ins), 
opening in a loculi- 
cidal manner. The 
three valves bear the 
septa in the centre and 
the opening takes 
place through the 
back of the chambers. 
Each valve is formed 
by the halves of con- 
tiguous carpels. 



Fig. 3. — J. Crocus in flower, reduced. 
2. Flower dissected, b, b' Upper and 
lower membranous spathe-liKe bracts ; 
c, Tube of perianth : d, Ovary ; e, Style; 
/, Stigmas. 


from arctic America to Patagonia and the Falkland Isles. One 
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species, S. an^ustifolium, an arctic and temperate North American 
species, is also native in Galway and Kerry in Ireland. Other 
British representatives of the order are : Jrts Pseudacorus 
(yellow iris), common by river-hanks and ditches, 1 . joetidissima 
(stinking iris), Gladiolus commufiis, a rare* plant found in the 
New Forest and the Isle of Wight, and Romulea Columnae, a 
small plant with narrow recurved leaves a few inches long and 
a short scape bearing one or more small regular funnel-shaped 
flowers, which occurs at Dawlish in Devonshire. 

IRIDIUM (syiTihol Ir. ; atomic weight i93*.i), one of the metals 
of the platinum group, discovered in 1802 by Smithson Tennant 
during the examination of the residue left when platinum ores 
arc dissolved in aqua regia ; the element occurs in platinum 
ores in the form of alloys of platinum and iridium, and of osmium 
and iridium. Many methods ha^ e been devised for the separa- 
tion of these metals (see Plaiintim), one of tlie best being that 
of 11. St C. Deville and H. J. Debray {Comptes rendus, 1874, 
78, p. 1502). In this process the osmiridiiim is fused with zinc 
and the excess of zinc evaporated ; the residue is then ignited 
with barium nitrate, extracted with water and boiled with nitric 
acid. The iridium is then precipitated from the solution (as 
oxide) by the addition of baryta, dissolved in aqua regia, and 
precipitated as iridium ammonium chloride by the addition of 
ammonium chloride. The double chloride is fused with nitre, 
the melt extracted with v/ater and the residue fused with lead, 
the excess of lead being finally removed by solution in nitric 
acid Vind aqua regt a. It is a brittle metal of specific gravity 
22*4 (Deville and Debray), and is only fusible with great difficulty. 
It may be obtained in the spongy form by igniting iridium 
aiiinuinium chloride, and this variety of the metal readily 
oxidizes when heated in air. 

Two oxides of iridium an* Icuuwri, namely tlie sesquioxide, Ir.Py, 
and tlie dioxide, IrO.,, corr(‘Spondiri|' to which there are two senes 
ol sails, the seacjui-salts and the iridic salts ; a tliird series of sails is 
also known (the iridious salts) derived horn an oxide IrO. Jridmoi 
scMjiiWMcic, Ir,/.),, IS obtained v hen potassium iiidium chloride is 
heated with sodium or potassium carbonates, in a .stieam of carbon 
dioxide. It i.s a bluish-black powder which at high temperatures 
decompo.s<*s mto the metal, dioxide and oxygen. The hydroxule, 
lr((.)H).„ may be obtained by the addition of caustic pota.sli to 
indium sodium chloride, the mixture Ix*ing then heated with alcohol 
Indium diox ulc, lr(\, may be obtained a.s small needles by heating the 
metal to briglit redness 111 a current of oxygen (G. (’.eiseiiheimer, 
Comptes rendus, 1890, no, p. 855), The corresponding hydroxide, 
li'(OJti)4, IS Jornied when potassiuni iridate is boned ■vnth ammonium 
chloiKle, 01 when the tetrachloride is boded with caustic potasJi or 
.sodium carbonate. It is an indigo-blue powdet, soluble in hyilio- 
chlonc acid, but insoluble m dilute nitric and sulphuric acids. 
On tlie oxides see L. Wohler and W. Witzmann, Zeit. anorg. C hem. 
^90^, 57. P- 5^3. Iridnim sesquu hloride, lrCl,„ is obtained when 
one ol the corresponding double chlorides is heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, tlie mixture being then tin own into water. It is thus 
obtained as an olive greem precipitate which i^ insoluble in aci<l.s and 
alkalis. Potassium indium scsquichloridr, K./rClijdlH/), is obtained 
by jiassing suljduir dioxide mto a suspension of ])ota.s.sium chloriridate 
in water until all dis.solves, and then adding potassium carbonate to 
tlie solution (C^ Claus, Jour. prak. Chem., 18.^7, 42, p, 351). It lornis 
green prisms which are readily soluble in water. Similar sodium and 
ammonium compounds are known. Indium tetrachloride, IrCl^, is 
obtained by dissolving the finely tlivided metal in aqua regta ; by 
diHscuving the hydroxide in hydrochloric acid ; and by digesting 
the hydrated sesquicfiloride with nitric acid. On evaporating the 
.solution (not above 40" C.) a dark mass is obtained, which contains 
a little ses(4uichloride. It forms double chkindes with the alkaline 
chlorides. For a bromide see A. (iautbier and M. Riess, her., IQ09, 
42, p. Indium sulphide, IrS, is obtained when the metal i.s 

Ignited in sulphur vapour. The sesquisulhhtde, lr. 3 .,, is obtained as a 
brown precipitab* when sulphunhted Iivurogen is*passed into a solu- 
tion of one of the sesqui-salts. It is slightly soluble in potassium 
sulpliide. The disulphide, IrSg, is formed when powdered iridium is 
heated with sulphur and an alkaline carbonate. It is a dark brown 
powder. Iridium forms many amniine derivatives, which are ana- 
logous to the corresponding platinum compoiind.s (see M. Skoblikott, 
Jahresh., 1832, p. 428 ; W. Palmer, Her., 1880, 22, p. 15 ; 1890, 23, 
p. 3810 ; 1891, 24, p. 2ogo ; Zeit. anoig Chem,, i8y6, 13, p. 211). 

Indium is always determined quantitatively by conversion into 
the metallic state. The atomic weight of the element has been de- 
termined in various ways, C. Senbert {Ber., 1878, ir, p. 1770), by the 
analysis of potassium chloriridate obtaining the value 102-74, and A. 
Joly [Comptes rendus, i8<)o, no, p. 1131) from analyses of potassium 
and ammonium chlonridites, tlie value 191-78 (0-15-88). 


IRIGA, a town of the province of Ambos Camarines, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, on the Bicol river, about 20 m. S.E. of Nueva 
C:aceres and near the S.W. ba.se of Mt. Iriga, a volcanic peak 
reaching a height of 4092 ft. above the sea. Pop. (1903) 19,297. 
Iriga has a temperate climate. The soil in its vicinity is rich, 
producing rice, Indian corn, sugar, pepper, cacao, cotton, abaca, 
tobacco iind copra. The neighbouring forests furni.sh ebony, 
molave, tmdalo and other very valuable hardwoods. The 
language is Picol. 

IRIS, m Greek mythology, daughter of Thaumas and the 
Ocean nymph Elcctra (according to Hesiod), the personifica- 
tion of the rainbow and messenger of the gods. As the rainbow 
unites earth and heaven, Iris is the messenger of the gods to men ; 
in this capacity she is mentioned frequently in the lhad, but never 
in the Odyssey, where Hermes takes her place. She is represented 
as a youthhil virgin, with wings of gold, who hurries with the 
swiftness of the wind from one end of the world to the other, 
into the depths of the sea and the underworld. She is especially 
the messenger of Zeus and Hera, and is associated with Hermes, 
whose caduceus or stall she often holds. By command of Zeus 
she carries in a. ewer water from the Styx, with which she puts 
to sdeep all who perjure themselves. Her attributes ai*e the 
caduceus and a vase. 

IRIS, in botany. The iris flower belongs to the natural order 
Iridaceac of the class Monocotyledons, which is characterized 
by a pctaloid six-parted perianth, an inferior ovary and only 
three stameip (the outer series), being thus distinguished from 
the Amarjfllidaceae family, which has six stamens. They are 
handsome showy-flowered plants, the Greek name having been 
applied on account of the hues of the flowers. The genus con- 
tains about 170 species widely distributed tliroughout the north 
temperate zone. Two of the .species are British. I. Pseudacorus, 
the yellow flag or iris, i.s common in Britain on river-banks, 
and in marshes and ditches. It is called the “ water-flag ” 
or “ l^astard floure de-luce " by Gerard, who remarks that 
“ although it lx; a water plant of natuie, yet beiiig planted m 
gardens it prospereth well.” Its flowers appear m J line and J uly , 
and are of a golden-yellow colour. The leaves are from 2 to 4 it. 
long, and halt an inch to an inch broad. Towards the latter part 
of the year they are eaten by cattle. The seeds are numerous 
and pale-brown ; they have been recommended when roasted as 
a substitute for coffee, of which, however, they have not the 
properties. The astringent rhizome has diuretic, purgative 
and emetic properties, and may, it is .said, be used lor dyeing 
black, and in the place of galls for ink-making. 'Fhe other 
British species, 1 . joetidissima, the fetid iris, gladdon or roast- 
beef plant, the Xyns or stinking gladdon of Gerard, is a native 
of Englanil south of Durham, and also of Ireland, southern 
Europi; and North Africa. Its flowers are usually of a dull, 
Ieaden-()]ue colour ; the capsules, which remain attached to 
tlie plant throughout the winter, are 2 to 3 in. long ; and the 
seeds scarlet. When bruised this sj^iecies emits a peculiar and 
disagreeable odour. 

Ins floremina, with white or pale-blue flowers, is a native of 
the south of Europe, and is the source of the violet-scenterl 
orris root used in perfumery. Iris versicolor, or blue flag, is 
indigenous to North America, and yields “ iriclin,” a powerful 
hepatic stimulant. Iris gmnanica of central Jiurope, “ the 
most common purple Fleur de Luce ’’ of Ray, is the large common 
blue ins of gardens, the l^eardcd iris or fleur de luc'e and probably 
the Jllyrip iris of the ancients. From the flowers of Iris foreit- 
Hna a pigment --the “ verdelis,” “ vert d’iris,” or iri.s-green, 
formerly used by miniature painters — was prepared bymaceration, 
the fluid being left to putrefy, when chalk or alum was added. 

1 he garden plants known as the Spanish iris and the English 
iris are both of Spani.sh origin, and have very showy flowers. 
Along with some other specias, as 1 . rehculaia and 7 . persica, 
both of which are fragrant, they form great favourites with 
florists. All these just mentioned differ from those formerly 
named in the nature of the underground stem, which forms 
a bulb and not a strict creeping rhizome as in 1 . Pseudacorus , 
germanica, fioreniina, &c. Some botanists separate these bulbous 
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irises from the genus /m, and place them apart in the genus, 
Xiphiuniy the Spanish iris, including about 30 species, all from 
the Mediterranean region and the East. 

The iris flower is of special interest as an example of the relation 
between the shape of the flower and the position of the pollen- 



Fig. I. — Gynoecium 
of Iris, consisting of an 
inferior ovary 0, and a 
style, with three peta- 
loid segments 5 , bearing 
stigmas si. 


receiving and stig- 
matic surfaces on the 
one hand and the 
visits of insects on 
the other. The large 
outer petals form a 
landing-stage for a 
flying insect which in 
probing the perianth- 
tube for honey will 
first come in contact 
with the stigmalic 
surface which is borne 
on the outer face of 
a shelf-like transverse 
projection on the 
under side of the 
petaloid style -arm. 
The anther, which 
opens towards the 
outside, is sheltered 
beneath the over-arct 



Fig. 2 . — Diagram 
of Trimerous Sym- 
metrical Flower of 
Iris, with two whorls 
of perianth, three 
stamens in one whorl 
and an ovary formed 
of three carpels. The 
three dots indicate 
the }.>OBition of an 
inner whorl of 
stamens which is 
present in the alliefl 
familiefi Amarylli- 
daceae and l,iliaceae 
but absent in Ind- 
aceac. 

ing style arm below 


the stigma, so that the insect comes in contact with its 
pollen-covered surface only after passing the stigma, while in 
backing out of the flower it will come in contact only with 
tljc non-roceptive lower face of the stigma. Thus an insect 
bearing pollen from one flower will in entering a second deposit 
the pollen on the stigma, while in backing out of a flower 
the pollen which it bears will not be rubbed ofl on the stigma 


of the .same flower. 


The hardier bulbous irises, including tJie Spanish iris (/. Xiphium) 
and the English ins (7, xiphioidrs, so called, which is also of Spanish 
origin), require to be planted in thoroughly drained beds in very light 
open soil, moder.ntely eniiclied, and should have a rather sheltered 
position. Both ilicse iireseiit a long series of l)eautiful varieties ol 
the most diverse cokjurs, flowering in May, Jiuie and July, the 
smaller Spanish iris being the earlier ol the two. There are many 
other smaller species of ImiUjous iris. Being liable to perish from 
excess of moisture, they should havt‘ a well-drained bed ol good but 
porous soil made uj) for them, in some sunny spot, and in winter 
should be protected by a 6-m. covering of half-decayed leaves or 
fresh coco-fibre retnse. To this set belong I. persica, reticulata, 
filifntia, Htsiriv, juncea, Danfordiae Hosenltachiana and others which 
llowei us eiirlv as February and March. 

The flag irises are for tJie most part of tlie easiest culture ; they 
glow m any good free garden soil, the smaller and more delicate 
species only ne<Hling the aid of tnrfy ingredients, either fieaty 01 
loaniv, to kee]> it light ami open in texture. The earlic.st to bloom 
are the dw'arf forms of Iris pumila, which blossom during March, 
Ajjril and May ; and during the latter month and the following one 
most of the larger grow ing species, sucli as 7. f;ermanica, florcntina, 
pallida, variegata, amoena, flavc<irrn.^, snmhuana, veglecta, ruthenica, 
&c., produce their gorgeous flowers. Of many of the foregoing there 
are, ()eside8 the typical form, a considerable number of named garden 
varieties. Iris unguicularis (or sfvlosa) is a remarkable w'inter 
flowering species from Algeria, w'ith sky-blue flowers blotched with 
yelk)W , produced at irregular intervals from November to March, 
tlic bleakest period of the year. 

The beautiful Japanese Jri<: Kaempferi (or 7. laevigata) is of com- 
paratively modern introduction, and though of a chatinct type is 
equallv beautiful w'itli tlie l)ettcr-know'n species. The outer segments 
are rather spreading than deflcxcd, forming an almo.st circular flower, 
which becomes quite so in some of the very remarkable duplex 
varieties, in wdiich six of these broad segments are produced instead 
of three. Of this too there are numberle.ss varietias cultivated under 
names. They require a sandy peat .soil on a cool moist subsoil. 

What are known as Oncoryclus, or cushion irises, constitute a 
magnificent group of plants remarkable for their large, showy and 
beautifully marked flowers. Compared with otlwr irises the 
“ cushion " varieties are scantily furnished with narrow sickle- 
shaped leaves and the blossoms arc usually borne singly on the 
stalus. The best-known kinds are atfofusca,Barnumae, Dismarckiana, 
Gatesi, Heylandiana, iherica, Lorteti, Haynei, lupina, Mariae, meda, 
paradoxa, sari, eofarana and susiana — the last-named being 
popularly called the mourning " iris owing to the dark silvery 


ap]>^rancc of its huge flowers. All these cushion irises are aomewhat 
fastidious growers, and to be successful wdth them they must be 
planted rather shallow in very gritty well-drained soU. They should 
not be disturbed in tire autumn, and after the leaves have withered 
the roots should be protected from heavy rains until growth starts 
again naturally. 

A closely allied group to the cushion irises are those known as 
Rcgclia, of which Korolhowi, Leichtlini and vaga arc the best known. 
Some magnificent hybrids have been raiswl between tlieac two groups, 
and a hardier and more easily grown race of garden irises hM bfwn 
produced under the name of Regelio-Cyclus. They are best planted 
in September or C)ctober in warm sunny positions, the rhizomes being 
lifted the following July after the leaves have withered. 

IRISH MOSS, or Carrageen (Irish carraigee>G nioss of the 
rock ”), a sea- weed (Chondrus crispus) which grows abundantly 
along the rocky parts of the Atlantic coast of Europe and North 
America. In its fresh condition the plant is soft and cartilaginous, 
varying in colour from a greenish-yellow to a dark purple or 
purplish-brown ; but when wa.shed and sun-dried for preserva- 
tion it has a yellowish translucent hom-like aspect and consist- 
eni'y. The principal constituent of Irish moss is a mucilaginous 
body, of which it contains about 55 % ; and with that it has 
nearly 10 % of albuminoids and about 15 % of mineral matter 
rich in iodine and sulphur. When softened in water it has a 
sea-like odour, and from the abundance of its mucilage it will 
form a jelly on boiling with from 20 to 30 times its weight of 
water. The jelly of Irish moss is used as an occ'asional article 
of food. It may also be used as a thicicener in calico-printing 
and for fining beer. Irish moss is frequently mixed with Gigariina 
niammtllosa, G. acicnlaris and other sea-weeds with which it is 
associated in growth. 

IRKUTSK, a government of Asiatic Russia, in East Siberia, 
bounded on the W. by the government of Yeniseisk, on tlie 
N. by Yakutsk, on the E. by Lake Baikal and Transbaikalia 
and on the S. and S.W. by Mongolia; area, 287,061 sq. m. 
The most populous region is a belt of plains 1200 to 2000 ft. in 
altitude, >\hieh stretch north-west to south-east, having the 
Sayan mountains on the south and the Baikal mountains on the 
north, and narrowing as it approaches the town of Irkutsk. The 
high road, now the Tran.s-Sibcrian railway, follows this belt. 
The south-western part of the government is occupied by 
mountain.s of the Sayan system, whose exact orography is as 
yet not well known. From the liigh plateau of Mongolia, fringed 
by the Sayan mountains, of which the culminating point is the 
snow -clad Munko-sardyk (11,150 ft.), a number of ranges, 
7500 to 8500 ft. high, strike off in a north-east direction. Going 
from south to north they are distinguished as the Tunka Alps, 
the Kitoi Alps (both snow-clad nearly all the year round), the 
Ida mountains and the Kuitun mountains. 'I'liese are, however, 
by no means regular chains, but on the contrary are a complex 
result ol upheavals which took place at different geological 
epochs, and of denudation on a colo.ssal scale. A beautiful, 
fertile valley, drained by the river Irkut, stretches between the 
Tunka Alp.s and the Sayan, and another somewlmt higher pLiin, 
but not so wide, stretches along the river Kitoi. A succession 
of high plains, 2000 to 2500 ft. in altitude, formed of horizontal 
beds of Devonian (or Upper Silurian) sandstone and limestone, 
extends to the norUi of the railway along the Angara, or V erkh- 
nyaya (i.e. upper) Tiinguzka, and tlie upper Lena, as far as 
Kirensk. The Bratskaya Steppe, west of the Angam, is a 
prairie peopled by Buriats. A mountain region, u.siially de- 
scribed as the Baikal range, but consisting in reality of several 
ranges running north-eastwards, across Lake Baikal, and 
scooped out to form the depression occupied by the lake, is 
fringed on its north-western slope by horizontal beds of sandstone 
and limestone. Farther north-east the space between the L^a 
and the Vitim is occupied by another mountain region belonging 
to the Olekmu and Vitim system, composed of several parallel 
mountain chains running north-eastwards (across the lower 
Vitim), and auriferous in the drainage area of the Mama (N.E. 
of J^ake Baikal), Lake Baikal separates Irkutsk from Trans- 
baikalia. The principal rivers of the government are the Angara, 
which flows from this lake northwards, with numerous sharp 
windings, and receives from the left several large tributaries. 
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as the Irkut, Kitoi, Byelaya, Oka and lya. The Lena is the 
prinripal means of communication both with the gold-mines 
on its own tributary, the lower Vitim, and with the province of 
Yakutsk. The Nizhnyaya Tunguzka flows northwards, to 
join the Yenisei in the far north, and the mountain streams 
tributary to the Vitim drain the north-east. 

The post-Tertiary formations are represented by glacial deposits in 
the hij^lilands and loess on their borders. Jurassic deposits are 
met with in a zone running nortli- westwards from Lake Baikal to 
Nizhne-udmsk. The remainder of tliis region is covered by vast 
series of Carboniferous, Devonian and Silurian' deposits — the first 
two but slightly disturbed over wide areas. All the higlilands are 
built up of older, semi-crystallino Cambro-Silurian strata, which 
attain a thickness of 2500 ft., and of crystalline slates and limestones 
of the Laurentian system, with granites, syenites, diorites and 
diabases protruding from beneath them. Very extensive Urds of 
basaltic lavas and other volcanic deposits are spread along the 
border ridge of the high plateau, about Munko-sardyk, up the Irkut, 
and on the upper Oka, where cones of extinct volcanoes arc found 
(Jun-bulak). Earthquakes are frequent in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Baikal and the surrounding region. Gold is extraclerl in the 
Nizhne-udmsk district; graphite is found on the Botu-gol and Alibert 
mountains (abandoned many years since) and on the Olkhon island j 
of Lake Baikal. Brown coal (Jurassic) is found in many places, and i 
coal on the Oka. The salt springs of Usoliye (43 m. west of Irkutsk), 
as also those on the Him and of Ust-Kutsk'(on the Lena), yield 
annually about 7000 tons of salt. Fireclay, grindstones, marble and 
mica, lapis lazuli, granites and various .semi-precious stones occur on 
the Sludyanka (south-west corner of the Baikal). 

The climate is severe ; the mean temperatures l>emg at Irkutsk 
(1520 ft), for the year 31® Fahr , for Januarv for July 65° ; at 
Shimki (valley of the Irkut, 2(>2o ft.), for the year 24®, for January 
-17°, for July 63'^. The average rainfall is 15 in. a year. Virgin 
forests cover all the highlands up to (>500 ft. 

The population, which was 383,578 in 1870, wa.s 515,132 in 
1897, of whom 238,997 were worneti and 60,396 were urban ; 
except about 109,000 Buriats and 1700 Timguses, they are 
Russians. The estimated population in 1906 was 552,700. 
Immigration contribute.s about 14,000 every yetu*. Schools 
are numerous at Irkutsk, but quite insufficient in the country 
districts, and only 12 % of the children receive education, 
'fhe soil is very fertile in certain parts, but meagre elsewhere, 
and less than a million acres are under crops (rye, wheat, barley, 
oats, buckwheat, potatoes). Grain has to be imported from 
West Siberia and cattle from Transbaikalia. Fisheries on 
Lake Baikal supply every year about 2,400,000 Baikal herring 
{omid). Industry is only beginning to be developed (iron-works, 
glass- and pottery -works and distilleries), and all manufactured 
goods are imported from Russia.- The government is divided 
into five districts, the chief towns of which are Irkutsk (qv.), 
Balagansk (pop., 1313 in 1897), Kirensk (2253), Nizhneudinsk 
and Verkholcnsk. (P. a. K. ; J. T. Be.) 

IRKUTSK, the chief town of the above government, is the 
most important place in Siberia, being not only the largest 
centre of population and the principal commercial depot north 
of Tashkent, but a fortified military post, an archbishopric 
of the Orthodox Greek Church and the seat of several learned 
societies. It is situated in 52° 17' N. and 104° 16' E,, 3792 m. 
by rail from vSt Petersburg" Pop. (1875) 32,512, (1900) 49,106. 
The town proper lies on the right bank of the Angara, a tributary 
of the Yenisei, 45 m. below its outflow from Lake Baikal, and on 
the opposite bank is the Glaskovsk suburb, llie river, which 
has a breadth of 1900 ft., is crossed by a flying bridge. The 
Irkut, from which the town takes its name, is a small river which 
joins the Angara directly opposite the town, the main |5ortion 
of which is separated from the monastery, the castle, the port 
and the suburbs by another confluent, the Ida or Ushakovka. 
Irkutsk has long been reputed a remarkably fine city — its streets 
being straight, broad, well paved and well lighted ; but in 1879, 
on the 4th and 6th of July, the palace of the (then) governor- 
general, the principal administrative and municipal offices and 
many of the other public buildings were destroyed by fire ; 
and the government archives, the library and museum of the 
Siberian section of the Russian Geographical Society were 
utterly ruined. A cathedral (built of wood in 1693 ^^nd rebuilt 
of stone in 1718), the governor’s palace, a school of medicine, a 
museum, a military hospital, and the crown factories are among 


the public institutions and buildings. An important fair is 
held in December. Irkutsk grew out of the winter-quarters 
c.stablished (1652) by Ivan Pokhabov for the collection of the fur 
tax from the Buriats. Its existence as a town dates from 1 686. 

IRMIN, or Irminus, in Teutonic mythology, a deified eponymic 
hero of the Herminones. The chief seat of his worship was 
Irminsal, or ICrmcnsiil, in Westphalia, destroyed in 772 by 
Charlemagne. Huge wooden po.sts (Irmin pillars) were raised to 
his honour, and were regarded as sacred by the Saxons. 

IRNERIUS (llirnerius, Hyrncrius, lernerius, Gernerius, 
Guarnerius, Warnerius, Wernerius, Yrnerius), Italian jurist, 
sometimes referred to as “ lucerna juris.” He taught the “ free 
arts ” at Bologna, his native city, during the earlier decades 
of the 1 2th century. Of his personal history nothing is known, 
except that it was at the instance of the countess Matilda, 
Hildebrand's friend, who died in 1115, that he directed his 
I attention and that of his students to the Institutes and Code 
I of Justinian ; that after 1116 he appears to have held some 
I office under the emperor Henry V. ; and that he died, perhaps 
during the reign of the emperor Lothair 11 ., but certainly before 
1140. He was the first of the Glossators (see Gloss), and 
according to ancient opinion (which, however, has been much 
controverted) was the author of the epitome of the Novellac 
of Justinian, called the Authentica, arranged according to the 
titles of the Code. Ills Fotmulanum iabellionum (a directory 
for notaries) and Quaesliones (a book of decisions) are no longer 
extant. (See Roman Law.) 

Sec Savigny, Gesrh. d. row. Tiechts iw Mittelalter, iii. 83 ; Vecchio, 
Notizie di Jrneno e della sua scuola (Pisa, i8()g) ; Ficker, Forsch. z. 
HfiicJib- u. Rechtsgesch. Italiens, vol. iii. (Innsbruck, 1870) ; and 
Fitting, Die Anfunge der Rechtschule zu Bologna (Berlin, 1888) 

IRON [symbol Fe, atomic weight 55 ’85 (O-16)], a metallic 
chemical element. Although iron occurs only sparingly in the 
free state, the abundance of ores from which it may be readily 
obtained led to its application in the arts at a very remote period. 
It is generally agreed, however, that the Iron Age, the period 
of civilization during which this metal played an all-important 
part, succeeded the ages of copper and bronze, notwithstanding 
the fact that the extraction of these metals required greater 
metallurgical .skill. The As.syrians and Egyptians made con- 
siderable use of the metal ; and in Genesis iv. 22 mention 
is made of 'Fubal-cain as the instructor of workers in iron and 
copper. The earlier sources of the ores appear to have been 
in India ; the Greeks, however, obtained it from the Chalybes, 
who dwelt on the south coast of the Black Sea ; and the Roman.s, 
besides drawing from these deposits, also exploited Spain, 
Elba and the province of Noricum, (See Metal- Work.) 

The chief occurrences of metallic iron arc as minute spiculae 
disseminated through basaltic rocks, as at Giant’s Causeway 
and in the Auvergne, and, more particularly, in meteorites {q.vi). 
In combination it occurs, usually in small quantity, in most 
natural waters, in plants, and as a neces.sary constituent of blood. 
The economic sources are treated under Iron and Steel below ; 
in the same place will be found accounts of the manufacture, 
properties, and u.ses of the metal, the present article being 
confined to its chemistry. The principal iron ores are the 
oxides and carbonates, and these readily yield the metal by 
smelting with carbon. The metiil so obtained invariably contains 
a certain amount of carbon, free or combined, and the proportion 
and condition regulate the properties of the metal, giving 
origin to the three important varieties : cast iron, steel, wrought 
iron. The perfectly pure metal may be prepared by heating 
the oxide or oxalate in a current of hydrogen ; when obtained 
at a low temperature it is a black powder which oxidizes in air 
with incandescence ; produced at higher temperatures the 
metal is not pyrophoric. P^ligot obtained it as minute tetragonal 
octahedra and cubes by reducing ferrous chloride in hydrogen. 
It may be obtained electrolytically from solutions of ferrous 
and magnesium sulphates and sodium bicarbonate, a wrought 
iron anode and a rotating cathode of copper, thinly silvered and 
iodized, being employed (S. Maximowitsch, Zeit. Elektrochem.y 
1905, II, p. 52). 
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^ In bulk, the metal has a silvery white lustre and takes a 
high polish. Its specific gravity is 7-84; and the average^ 
specific heat over the range i5°-ioo“ is 0-10983 ; this value 
increases with temperature to 850°, and then begins* to diminish. 
It is the most tenacious of all the ductile metals at ordinary 
temperatures with the exception of cobalt and nickel ; it becomes 
brittle, however, at the temperature of liquid air. It softens 
at a red heat, and may be readily welded at a white heat ; 
above this point it becomes brittle. It fuses at about 1550'’- 
1600°, and may be distilled in the electric furnace (H. Moissan, 
Compt. rend., 1906, 142, p. 425). It is attracted by a magnet 
and may be monetized, but the magnetization is quickly 
lost. The variation of physical properties which attends iron 
on heating has led to the view that the metal exists in allotropic 
forms (see Iron and Steel, below). 

Iron is very reactive chemically. Exposed to atmospheric 
influences it is more or less rapidly corroded, giving the familiar 
ru.st S. Burnic (Absi. J.C.S., 1907, ii. p. 469) has shown 

that water is decomposed at all temperatures from 0° to 100° 
by the finely divided metal with liberation of hydrogen, the 
action being accelerated when oxides are present. The de- 
composition of steam by passing it throtjgh a red-hot gun- 
barrel, resulting in the liberation of hydrogen and the production 
of magnetic iron oxide, Fep^, is a familiar laborjitory method 
for preparing hydrogen (q.v,). When strongly heated iron 
inflames in oxygen and in sulphur vapour ; it also combines 
directly with the halogens. It dissolves in most dilute acids 
with liberation of hydrogen ; the reaction between sulphuric 
acid and iron turnings being used for the commercial manu- 
facture of this gas. It dissolves in dilute cold nitric acid with 
the formation of ferrous and ammonium nitrates, no gases 
being liberated ; when heated or with stronger acid ferric 
nitrate is formed with evolution of nitrogen oxides. 

It wa.s observed by James Keir (Phil. Trans., 1790, p. 359) 
that iron, after having been immersed in strong nitric acid, 
is insoluble in acids, neither does it precipitate metals from 
solutions. This “ passivity ” may be brought about by immer- 
sion in other solutions, especially by those containing such 
oxidizing anions as ('10'.^, less strongly by the anions 

SO",, CK, CNS', C.H.O'J, OH', while Cl', Br' practically inhibit 
passivity ; H' is the only cation which has any effect, and this 
tends to exclude passivity. It is also occasioned by anodic 
polarization of iron in sulphuric acid. Other metals may 
be rendered passive ; for example, zinc does not precipitate 
copper from solutions of the double cyanides and sulphocyanides, 
nickel and cadmium from the nitrates, and iron from the sulphate, 
but it immediately throws down nickel and cadmium from 
the sulphates and chlf)rides, and lead and copper from the 
nitrates (see O. Sackur, Zejt. Elektrocheni., 1904, 10, p. 841). 
Anodic polarization in potassium chloride solution renders 
molybdenum, niobium, ruthenium, tungsten, and vanadium 
passive QN , Muthmann and F. Frauenberger, Sitz. Bayer. 
Akad. IFn-5., 1904, 34, p. 20j), and also gold in commercial 
pota.ssium cyanide solution (A. Coehn and C. L. Jacobsen, 
Ahs. 1Q07, ii. p. 926). Several hypotheses have been 

promoted to explain this behaviour, and, although the question 
is not definitely settled, the more probable view is that it is 
caused by the formation of a film of an oxide, a suggestion made 
many years ago by Faraday (see P, Kras.sa, Zeit, Elektrochem., 
1909, 15, p. 490). Fredenhagen (Zeit. physih. Chem., 1903, 
43, p. i), on the other hand, regarded it as due to surface films 
of a gas ; submitting that the difference between iron made 
passive by nitric acid and by anodic polarization was explained 
by the film being of nitrogen oxides in the first case and of 
oxygen in the second case. II. L. Heathcote and others regard 
the passivity as invariably due to electrolytic action (see papers 
in the Zeit. physik. Chem., 1901 et seq.). 

Compounds of Iron. 

Oxides and Hydroxides . — Iron forms three oxides : ferrous 
oxide, FeO, ferric oxide, Fe.jO^, and ferro.so-ferric oxide, Fe;,04. 
The first tw^o give origin to well-defined series of salts, the ferrous 
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salts, wherein the metal is divalent, and the ferric salts, wherein 
the metal is trivalent ; the former readily pass into the latter on 
oxidation, and the latter into the former on reduction. 

Ferrous oxide is obtained when ferric oxide is reduced in 
hydrogen at 300° as a black pyrophoric powder. Sabatier and 
Senderens (Compt. rend., 1892, 114, p. 1429) obtained it by 
acting with nitrous oxide on metallic iron at 200^^, and Tissandier 
by heating the metal to in carbon dioxide ; Donau (Manats., 
1904, 25, p. 181), on the other hand, obtained a magnetic and 
crystalline- ferroso-ferric oxide at 1 200°. It may also h« prepared 
as a black velvety powder which readily takes up oxygen from 
the air by adding ferrous oxalate to boiling caustic potash. 
Ferrous hydrate, Fe(OH).j, when prepared from a pure ferrous 
salt and caustic soda or potash free from air, is a white powder 
which may be preserved in an atmosphere of hydrogen. Usually, 
however, it form.s a greenish mass, owing to partial oxidation. 
It oxidizes on exposure with considerable evolution of heat ; 
it rapidly absorbs carbon dioxide j and readily dissolves in acids 
to form ferrous salts, which are usually white when anhydrous, 
but greenish when hydrated. 

Ferric oxtde or iron sesquioxide, Fe.p.j, constitutes the valuable 
ores red haematite and specular iron ; the min.erals brown 
haematite or limonite, and gbthite and also iron rust are hydrated 
forms. It is obtained as a steel-grey crystalline powder by 
igniting the oxide or any ferric salt containing a volatile acid. 
Small crystals are formed by passing ferric chloride vapour over 
heated lime. When finely ground these crystals yield a brownish 
red powder which dissolves slowly in acids, the most effective 
solvent being a boiling mixture of 8 parts of sulphuric acid and 
3 of water. Ferric oxide is employed as a pigment, as jeweller's 
rouge, and for polishing metals. It forms several hydrates, the 
medicinal value of which was recognized in very remote times. 
Two series of .synthetic hydrates were recognized by Muck and 
Tommasi : the “ red " hydrates, obtained by precipitating ferric 
salts with alkalis, and the “ yellow ” hydrates, obtained by 
oxidizing moist ferrous hydroxide or carbonates. J. van Bem- 
melen has shown that the red hydrates are really colloids, the 
amount of water retained being such that its vapour pressure 
equals the pressure of the aqueous vapour in the superincumbent 
atmosphere. By heating freshly prepared red ferric hydrate 
with water under 5000 atmospheres pressure Ruff (Ber., 1901. 
34, p. 3417) obtained definite hydrates corresponding to the 
minerals limonite (30^-42-5“), gbthite (42-5'" -62-5°), and 
hydrohaematite (above 62*5'^'). 'I'homas Graham obtained a 
soluble hydrate by dissolving the freshly prepared hydrate in 
ferric chloride and dialysing the .solution, the soluble hydrate 
being left in the dialyser. All the chlorine, however, docs not 
appear to be removed by this process, the residue having the 
composition 82Fe(OH),^-FeCl„ ; but it may be by electrolysing 
in a porous cell ('I'ribot and Chretien, Compt. rend., 1905, 140, 
p. 144). On standing., the solution usually gelatinizes, a process 
accelerated by the addition of an electrolyte. It is employed in 
medicine under the name Liquor jerri dialysati. The so-called 
soluble meta-ferric hydroxide, FeO(OH) (?), discovered by P^an 
de St Gilles in 1856, may be obtained by several methods. B)' 
heating solutions of certain iron salts for some time and then 
adding a little sulphuric acid it is precipitated as a brown powder. 
Black scales, which di.ssolve in water to form a red solution, are 
obtained by^ adding a trace of hydrochloric acid to a solution of 
ba.sic ferric nitrate which has been heated to loo^^ for three days. 
A similar compound, which, however, dissolves in water to form 
an orange solution, results by adding salt to a heated solution of 
ferric chloride. These compounds are insoluble in concentrated, 
but dissolve readily in dilute acids. 

Red ferric hydroxide dissolves in acids to form a well-defined 
series of salts, the ferric salts, also obtained by oxidizing ferrous 
salts ; they are usually colourless when anhydrous, but yellow 
or brown when hydrated. It has also feebly acidic properties, 
forming ferrites with strong bases. 

Magnetite, FcuO^, may be regarded as ferrous ferrite, 
FeO-Fe^Og. This important ore of iron is most celebrated for 
its magnetic properties (see Magnetism and Compass), but the 
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mineral is not always magnetic, although invariably attracted 
by a magnet. It may be obtained artificially by passing steam 
over red-hot iron. It dissolves in acids to form a mixture of a 
ferrous and ferric salt,^ and if an alkali is added to the solution 
a black precipitate is obtained which dries to a dark brown mass 
of the composition Fe(0H)2-Fe20,{ ; this substance is attracted 
by a magnet, and thus may be separated from the admixed ferric 
oxide. Calcium ferrite, magnesium ferrite and zinc ferrite, 
RO-FcgOg (R=-Ca, Mg, Zn), arc obtained by intensely heating 
mixtures of the oxides ; magnesium ferrite occurs in nature as 
the mineral magnoferrite, and zinc ferrite as franklinite, both 
forming black octahedra. 

Ftrnc acid, H.^FeO^. By fusing iron with saltpetre and 
extracting the melt with water, or by adding a solution of ferric 
nitrate m nitric acid to strong potash, an amethyst or purple-red 
solution is obtained which contains potassium ferrate. E. 
Fr^my investigated this discovery, made by Stahl in 1702, and 
showed that the same solution resulted when chlorine is passed 
into strong potash solution containing ferric hydrate in sus|)en- 
sion. Haber and Pick {Zett. Ekktrocheni., 1900, 7, p. 215) have 
prepared potassium ferrate by electrolysing concentrated potash 
solution, using an iron anode. A temperature of jo", and a 
reversal of the current (of low density) between two cast iron 
electrodes ever/ few minutes, are the best working conditions. 
When concentrated the solution ir, nearly black, and on heating 
it yields a yellow solution of potassium ferrite, oxygen being 
evolved. Barium ferrate, BaFeO^-H^O, obtained as a dark red 
powder by adding barium chloride to a solution of potassium 
ferrate, is fairly stable. It dissolves in acetic acid to form a red 
solution, is not decomposed by cold sulphuric acid, but with 
hydrochloric or nitric acid it yields barium and ferric salts, with 
evolution of clilorine or oxygen (Haschieri, Gazetta, 1906, 36, 
ii. p. 282). 

Halogen Compounds. — Ferrous fluoride, FcFa, is obtained as 
colourless pnsm« (with 8H/)) by dissolving iron in hydrofluoric acid, 
or as anhydrous colourles, rhombic prisms by heating iron or ferric 
chloride in dry hydrofluoric acid gas. Ferric fluoride, FeFa, is ob- 
tained as colourless crystals (with 4ifri20) by evaporating a solution 
of tiie hydroxide 111 hydrofluoric acid. Wliuu heated in air it yields 
ferric oxide. Ferrous chloride, FeCl.j, is obtained as shining scales 
by passing chlorine, or, better, hydrochloric acid gas, over reel hot 
iron, or by reducing ferric chloride in a current of hydrogen. It is 
very deliquescent, and freely dLs.solves in water and alcohol. Heated 
in air it yields a mixture of ferric oxicle and cliloridc, and in steam 
magnetic oxitlc, hydrochloric acid, and hydrogen. It absorbs 
ammonia gas, forming the com|X)und FcC^ flNlI;), which on heating 
loses ammonia, and, finally, yields ammonium chloride, nitrogen and 
iron nitride. It fuses at a red-heat, and volatilises at a yellow^-hoat ; 
its vapour density at I3oo°-i4oo® corres})onds to the formula 
FeCl.3. By evaporating in vacuo the solution obtained by dis- 
solving non in hydrochloric acid, there results bluish, monoclinic 
crystals of FeCl2*4H20, which deliquesce, turning greenish, on ex- 
posure to air, and effloresce in a desiccator. Cither hydrates are 
known. By adding ammonium chloride to the solution, evaporating 
in vacuo, and then volatilizing the dinmouium cliloride, anhydrous 
ferrous chloride is obtained. The solution, in common with those of 
most ferrous salts, absorbs nitric oxide with the formation of a 
brownish solution. 

Ferric chloride, FeClj, known in its aqueous solution to Glauber as 
oleum martis, may be obtained anhydrous by the action of dry 
clilorine on the metal at a moderate red-heat, or by passing hydro- 
chloric acid gas over heated ferric oxide. It forms iron-black plates 
or tablets which appear red by transmitted and a metallic green by 
reflected light. It is very deliauescent, and readily dissolves in 
water, forming a brown or yellow solution, from which several 
hydrates may be separated (sec Solution). The solution is best 
prepared by dissolving the hydrate in hydrochloric acid and re- 
moving the excess of acitl bv evaporation, or by passing chlorine into 
the solution obtained by dissolving the met^ in hydrochloric acid 
and removing the exct.ss of chlorine by a current of carbon dioxide. 
It also dissolves in alcohol and ether ; boiling point determinations 
of the molecular weight in these solutions point to the formula 
FeCl,. Vapour deiwity determinations at 448® indicate a partial 
dissociation of the double molecule Fe^Cl^ ; on stronger heating it 
splits into ferrous chloride and chlorine. It forms red crystalline 
double salts with the chlorides of the metals of the alkalis and of the 


* By solution in concentrated hydrochloric acid, a yellow liquid is 
obtained, whicli on concentration over sulphuric acid gives yellow 
deliquescent crusts of ferroso- ferric chloride, Fe.^Cl(,*18H20. 


magnesium group. An aqueous solution of ferric chloride is used in 
pharmacy under the name Liquor fertt perchlondi ; and an alcoholic 
solution constitutes the quack medicine known as Lamotte s 
golden drops.'' Many oxychlorides arc known ; soluble forms are 
obtained by dissolving precipitated ferric hydrate in ferric chloric!^ 
whilst insoluble compounds result when ferrous chloride ^ oxidized 
in air, or by boiling for some time aqueous solutions of ferric chloride. 

Ferrous bromide, FeBi^, is obtained as yellowish crystals by the 
union of bromine and iron at a dull red-heat, or as bluish-green 
rhombic tables of the composition FeBrj'flHoO by crystallizing a 
solution of iron in hydrobromic acid. Ferric bromide, FeBr^, is 
obtained as dark red crystals by heating iron in an excess of bromino 
vapour. It closely resembles the cliloride in being deliquescent, 
dissolving Icrric hydrate, and in yielding basic salts. Ferrous iodide, 
Fel.^, is obtained as a grey crystalhne mass by the threct union of 
its components. Feme iodide does not api>ear to exi.st. 

Sulphur Compounds . — Ferrous sulphide, FeS, results from the 
direct union of its elements, best by stirring molten suli)hur with a 
white-hot iion rod, when the sulphide drops to the bottom of the 
crucible. It then forms a yellowish crystalhne mass, which readily 
di8.solves in acids with the liberation of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Heated in air it at first partially oxidizes to ferrous sulpliate, and at 
iugher temperatures it yields sulphur dioxide and feme oxide. It 
IS unaltereo by ignition in hydrogen. An amorphous form results 
when a mixture of iron tilings and sulphur are tnturated with water. 
This modification is rapidl}'^ oxidized by the air with such an elevation 
of temperature that the mass may become incandescent. Anotbe.' 
black amorphous form results when ferrous salts are jirecipitated by 
ammonium sulphide. 

Ferric sulphide, Fe.^S^, is ol^tained by gently heating a mixture of 
its constituent elements, or by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen 
on feme oxide at temperatures Ixilow 100°. It is also prepared by 
precipitating a tiirric salt with ammonium sulphide ; unles.s the 
alkali be m excess a mixture of ferrous sulphide and sul]>liur is ob- 
tained. It combines with other sul]fliides to form compounds of the 
type M'gFe.^S^. Potassium feme sulphide, KgFCgS^j, obtained by 
heating a mixture of iron filings, sulphur and pota.ssium carbonate, 
loniis purffle glistening crystals, which burn when heated in air. 
Magnetic pyrites or pvrrhotite has a com])()sition varying between 
Fe^Sg and Fe^Sj^, i.e. .'■)FeS’Fe.,Sj, and OFeS'FeoS;,. It has a some- 
what brassy colour, and occurs massive or as hexagonal plates ; it 
is attracted by a magnet and is sometimes itself magnetic. The 
mineral ls abundant in Canada, where the presence of about 5 % of 
nickel makes it a valuable ore ol this metal Iron disulphide, FeS^, 
constitutes the minerals ])yrite and marcasite (^.7'.) ; copper pyrites 
is (Cu, rvlSg. Pyrite may be prepared artificially by gently heating 
ferrous sulphide with sulphur, or as bra.ssy octahedia and cubes by 
slowly heating an intimate mixture of lerric oxide, sulphur and sal- 
ammoniac. It is insoluble in dilute acids, but di.ssohes in nitric 
acid with separation of sulphur. 

Ferrous sulphite, FeSO^. Iron dissolves in a solution of sulphur 
dioxide in the absence of air to lorin ferrous sulphite and tlflo- 
sulphate ; the former, being less soluble than the latter, separates 
out as colourless or greenisli crystals on standing. 

I'errous sulphate, green vitriol or copperas, FeSf w'as 
knowm to, and used by, the .alchemists ; it is mentioned in the 
writings of Agncola, and its preparation from iron and sulphuric 
acid occurs in the Tradatus chymico- philosophicus ascribed to Basil 
Valentine, ft occurs in nature as tlie mineral melaiitente, either 
crystalline or fibrous, but usually massive ; it appears to have been 
formed by the oxidation ol jiyrite or marcasite. It is manufactured 
by piling pyrites m heaps and exposing to atmosphenc oxidation, 
the ferrous sulphate thus lormed being dissolved in water, anri the 
solution run into tanks, where any sulphuric acid which may be 
formed is decomjiosed by adding .scrap iron, By evaporation the 
green vitriol is obtained as large crystals. The chief impurities .ye 
copper and ferric sulphates ; the former may be removea by adding 
scrap iron, which precipitates the copper ; the latter is eliminalefl by 
recrystalhzation. Other impurities such as zinc and manganese 
sulphates are more difficult to remove, and hence to prepare the pure 
salt it is best to dissolve pure iron wire m dilute sulphuric acid. 
Ferrous sulphate forms large green crystals belonging to the mono- 
clinic system ; rhombic crystals, i.somorphous with zinc sulphate, .are 
obtained by inoculating a solution with a crystal of zinc sulphate, and 
triclinic crystals of the formula FeS04’.^)H.20 by inoculating with 
copper sulphate. By evaporating a solution containing free sul- 
phuric acid in a vacuum, the hepta-hydrated salt first separates, then 
the penta-, and then a tetra-hydratc, FeSO^ ^HgO, isomorphous 
with manganese sulphate. By gently heating in a vacuum to 140°, 
the hepta-hydrate loses 6 molecules of water, and yields a white 
powder, which on heating in the absence of air gives the anhydrous 
salt. The monohydrate also results as a white precipitate when 
concentrated sulphuric acid is added to a saturated solution of ferrous 
sulphate Alcohol also throws down the salt from aqueous solution, 
the composition of the precipitate varying with the amount of salt 
and precipitant employed. The solution absorbs nitric oxide to form 
a dark brown solution, which loses the gas on heating or by placmg 
in a vacuum. Ferrous sulphate forms double salts with the alkaline 
sulphates. The most important Is ferrous ammonium sulphate, 
Fefe4-(NH4)._>S04-6H.j0, obtained by dissolving equivalent amounts 





of the t\\'0 salts in water and crystallizing. It is very stal>le aaifd^is 
much used in voliimetric analysis. 

Ferric sulphate, Fej{(S04)8, is obtained by adding nitric acid to a 
liot solution of ferrous sulphate containing sulphuric acid,- colourless 
crystals being deposited on evaporating the solution. The an- 
hydrous salt Is oDtained by beating, or by adding concentrated 
sulphuric acid to a solution. It is sparingly soluble in water, and on 
heating it yields ferric oxide and sulphur dioxide. The mineral 
coquimbite is Fe2(S0^)3-9H20. Many basic ferric sulphates are 
known, some of which occur as minerals ; carphosiderrte is 
Fe(Feq)5(SO4)4*]0H2O ; amarantlte is Fe(Fe0)(S04)2-7H20; utahite 
is .3 (FeO) 2^04*41120 ; copiapite is Fe3(Fe0)(S04)g*]8H.20 ; castanite 
is Fe(Fe0)(S04)2*8Il.p; r Write is FeS04*Fe2(S04)3*12H20. The 
iron alums are obtained by crystallizing solutions of equivalent 
cjuantities of ferric and an alkaline sulphate. Ferric |x)tas8ium 
sulphate, the common iron alum, K2S04*Fe.2(S04)3*24H20, forms 
bright violet octahedra. 

Nitrides, Nitrates, &c. — Several nitrides are known. Guntz 
{CofnpJ. vend., 1902, 135, p. 738) obtained ferrous nitride, FcaN.j, 
and ferric nitride, FeN, as black ]jowders by heating lithium nitride 
with ierrousjpotassium chloride and ferric jxjtassium chloride re- 
spectively. Fowler {Jour. Chem. Soc., 1901, p. 285) obtained a 
nitride Fe.,N by acting upon anhydrous terrous chloride or bromide, 
finely divided reduced iron, or iron amalgam with ammonia at 420°; 
and, also, in a compact form, by the action of ammonia on red- 
liot iron wire. It oxidizes on heating in air, and ignites in chlorine ; on 
solution in mineral acids it yields ferrous and ammonium salts, 
hydrogen being liberated. A nitride appears to be formed when 
nitrogen is passed over heated iron, since the metal is rendered 
brittle. Ferrous nitrate, Fc(NOjj).2'HH.p, is a very unstable salt, and 
is obtained by mixing solutions of ferrous sulphate and barium ! 
nitrate, fillering, and crystallizing in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. 
Feme nitrate, Fe(NO.j);„ is obtained by dissolving iron m nitric acid 
(the cold dilute acid leads to the formation of ferrous and ammonium 
nitrates) and crystallizing, w lien cubes of Fe(N(\).^‘6H2<-> or mono- 
clmic crystals of Fe( NO.,);, *‘.111.20 are obtained. It is used as a 
mordant. 

Ferrous solutions ab.sorl) niUic oxide, forniing dark green to black 
solutions. The coloration is due to the ]>roduction ol unstable 
compounds of the fen-ous salt and nitric oxide, and it seems that in 
neuUal solutions the compound is made uj) of one molecule of salt 
to one ol gas ; the reaction, however, is reversible, the composition 
^a^ylng witli tciiiperature, concentration and nature of the salt, 
Ferrous chloride dissolved in strong hydrochloric acid absorbs two 
molecules of the gas (Kohlachutter and Kutscheroff, l^er., 1907, 40, 
}). 873) Ferric chloride also absorbs the gas. Keddish brown 
amorphous powders of the formulae 2 FeCl.,*Nt '3 and 4FeCl3*NO are 
obtained liy ]iassing the gas over anhydrous ferric chloride. By 
jiassmg the gas into an ethereal solution of the salt, mtrosyl chloride 
is produced, and on evaporating over sulphuric acid, black needles 
of FeC1.2*N0‘2H20 are obtained, which at ()0° form the yellow 
FeClj NC). Coniplic.ated compounds, discovercnJ by Koussin in 
1838. are obtained by the interaction of ferrou.s sulphate and alkaline 
nitrites and sulphide.s. Two classes may be distinguished ; — (i) the 
ierrodinitroso salts, e.^. K[Fe(NO),2S], potassium ferrodimtroso- 
sulphide, and (2) the ferroheptanitroso salts, c.g. K[Fc4(NG)7Sj,], 
potassium fcrrohe])tanitrosoHulphide. These .salts yield the corre- 
sponding acids with sulphuric acid. The dimtroso acid slowly 
decomposes into sulphuretted hydrogen, nitrogen, nitrous oxide, and 
the heptanitroso acid. The heptanitroso acid is piecipitated as a 
bro^^n amorphous mass by dilute sulphuric acid, but if the salt be 
heated with strong acid it yields nitrogen, nitric oxide, sulphur, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and ferric, ammonium and potassium sulphate.s. 

Phosphides, Phosphates — H T.e Cliatelicr and S. Wologdine {Comht. 
rend , iqoq, T.|0, p. 709) have obtained Fe.,P, Fe.^P, FeP, Fe.^P.,, 
but failed to prepare five other phosphides previously described. 
Fe.,P occurs as crystals in the product of fusing iron with phosphorus ; 
it dissolves in strong hydrochloric acid. Fe„P forms crystalline 
needles m.soliible m acids except aqua regia ; it is obtained by fusing 
copper phosphide with iron lA’P is obtained by pas.smg phosphorus 
vapour over Fe..P at a red-heat. FCoP^ is prepared by the action of 
phosphorus iodide vapour on reduced iron. Ferrous phosphate, 
Fe.((PO4)g*8H20, occur.s in nature as the mineral vivianite. It may 
he obtained artificially as a white precipitate, which rapidly turns 
blue or green on exposure, by mixing solutions of ferrous sulphate 
and sodium phosphate It is employed in medicine. Normal ferric 
phosphate, FeP0^*2H20, occur.s as' the mineral strengite, and is 
obtained as a yellowish-white precipitate by mixing solutions of 
feme chloride and sodium phosphate. It is insoluble in dilute acetic 
acid, but dissolves in mineral acids. The acid salts Fe(H.2P04)3 and 
2 FcH„(P 04)2*.^)H.>0 have been described. Basic salts have been 
prepared, and several occur in the mineral kingdom; dufremte i» 
Fe,( 0 H) 3 P 04 . ^ ^ , 

Arsenides, A rseniios, S'C . — Several iron arsenides occur as minerals ; 
loliiigite, FeAs,,, forms silver}^ rhombic prisms ; mispickel or arsenical 
pyrites, FeoAs‘^2, is an important commercial source of arsenic. 
\ basic ferric arsenite, 4F02Ojj*As.p3*5H2O, is obtained as aflocculent 
brown precipitate by adding an arseiiite to ferric acetate, or by 
shaking freshly prepared ferric hydrate with a solution of ar.senious 
oxide 'fbe last reaction is the basis of the application of ferric 


hydrate as an^ antidote in awenical poiaoomg. Nwrmal ittnc 
arsenate, FeAaO^*2Hp,con8titntestheiwbert4jK*>to^ ph»nni«^ 
siderite is the basic arsenate 2FeAs0^*Fe(0K)8*6H30. An.aoia 
arsenate, 2Fe3(HAB04)3»kH20, is obtAined as a\wWte.p«sc»it^ by 
mixing solutions of ferric chloride and ordinary sodnaji |mosphabx 
It readily dissolves in hydrochloric acid. 

Carbides, Carbernates. ---The carbides oi iron play an important part 
in detcnnixiing the properties of the .diffmaiit modifications 01 the 
commercial metal, and are discussed undeg iROii Atw StseL'. 

Ferrous carbonate, FeCO^, or spathic iron ore, may be obtained as 
microscopic rhombohedra by adding sodium bicarbonate to ferrous 
sulphate and heating to 150° for 36 hours. Ferrous sulphate and 
sodium carbonate in the cold give a flocculent precipitate, at first 
white but rapidly turning green owing to oxidation. A soluble 
carbonate and a feme salt give a precipitate which loses carbon 
dioxide on drying. Of great interest are the carbonyl compounds. 
Ferropentacarbonyl, F'e(CO)n, obtained by L. Mond, Quincke and 
Langer {Jour. Chem. Soc., 1891 ; see also ibid. 1910, P 79^) by 
trtiating iron from ferrou.s oxalate with carbon monoxide, and heating 
at 150“, is a pale yellow liquid which freezes at about ~ 20®, and 
boils at 102*5®. Air and moisture decompose it. The halogens give 
ferrous and feme haloids and carbon monoxide ; hydrochloric and 
hydrobromic acids have no action, but hydnodic decomposes it. 

By exposure to sunhght, either alone or dissolved in ether or ligroin, 

It gives lustrous orange plates of diferrononacarbonyl, Fc2(CO)j. 

If this substance be heatea in ethereal solution to 50®, it deposits 
lustrous dark-green tablets of ferrotetracarbonyl, Fc(CO)4, very 
stable at ordinary temperatures, but decomposing at 140^-150® into 
iron and carbon monoxide (J. Dewar and H. O. Jones, Abst. J.C.S., 
19U7, li. 266). For the cyanides see Prussic Acid. 

Ferrous salts give a groemsh precipitate with an alkali, whilst 
ferric give a characterisbc red one. Ferrous salts also give a bluish 
white precipitate with lerrocvanide, which on exposure turns to a 
dark blue ; feme salts are characterized by the intense purple 
coloration with a thiocyanate. (See al.so Chkmistry, § Analytical). 
For the quantitat i ve estimation see assaying. 

A recent atomic weight determination by Itichards anrl Baxter 
( 7 eit. anorg Client,, 1900, 23, p. 243 ; 1904, 38, p. 232), who found the 
amount of silver bioniide given by UTrous bromide, gave the value 
.55-44 [O-16]. 

Pharrmu ology. 

All the official .salts and preparations of iron are made directly or 
indirectly from the metal. The pharmacopocial forms of iron are as 
follow : — 

1. Ferrum, annealed iron wire No 35 or wrouglit iron nails free 
from oxkle ; from which we have the preparation Vinttm fern, iron 
wine, iron digested in sherry wine for thirty days. (Strength, i 
in 20.) 

2 Ferrum re-dadum, reduced iron, a powder contaming at least 
75 % of metallic iron and a v^iriable amount of oxide. A preparation 
of it is Trochiscus ferri redacti (.strength, x gram of reducea iron m 
eacli). 

3. Fern sulphas, ferrous sulphate, from which is prepared Mtstura 
fern composita, " Gnlfiths' mixture," containing ferrous sulphate^ 
25 gr., potassium carbonate 30 gr , myrrh 60 gr., sugar 60 gr.,‘ 
spirit of nutmeg 50 m , rose waW 10 fl. oz, 

4. Fern sulphas exsiccatus, which hits two snbpreparatioiis ; 

(«) Pilula fern, " Bland’s pill " (exsiccated ferrou.s sulphate 150, 
exsiccated .sodium carbonate 95, gum acacia 50, tragacanth 15, 
glycerin 10, syrup 150, water 20, each to contain alx>ut i gram of 
ferrous carlxuiate) ; {h) Pilula aloes et fern (Barbadoes aloes 2, 

exsiccated ferrous sulphate r, compound powder of cinnamon 3, 
syrup of glucose 3) , 

5 Fern carbonas saccharatus, saccharated iron carbonate. 'I'hc 
carlxmate forms about one-third and is mixed with sugar into a 
greyish powder. 

6 Fern arsenas, iron arsenate, ferrous and ferric arsenates with 
.some iron oxides, a greenish powder. 

7. Fern phosphas, a slate-blue powder of ferrous and ferric pho.s- 
phates with some oxide. Its preparations arc : (a) Syrupits fern 
phosphaiis (strength, i gr of ferrous pliosphate in each fluid drachm) ; 
{b) S-s^rupus ferri pkosphatis cum quimna et siryvhnina, "Easton's 
sjnrup ” * (iron wii-e 75 grs , concentrated phosphoric acid 10 fl dr, 
powdered strychnine 5 gr , quinine snlphate 130 gr , syrup 14 
fl. oz , water to make 20 fl oz ) , in which each fluid drachm represents 
1 gr. of ferrous phosphate, \ gr. of quinine sulphate, and ^ gr. of 
st^clinine. 

8 . Syrupus fern lodxdi, iron wire, iodine, water and syrup 
(stiength, 5*5 gr. of ferrous iodide in one fl. dr ). 

9. Liquor ferri perrhloridi forks, .strong solution of ferric chloride 
(strengtli, 22*5 % of iron) ; its preparations only are prescribed, viz. 
Liquor Jerri perihlondi and Ttnetura fern perchlortdi 

TO. Liquor fern persulphatis, solution of ferric sulphate 

IT. Liquor ferri pernitratus, solution of ferric nitrate (strength, 
3*3% of iron). 

12. Liquor ferri acetatis, solution of ferric acetate. 

13. The scale preparations of iron, so called because they are 
dried to form scales, are three in number, the base of all being ferric 
hydrate : 
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(a) Ferrum tartaraium, dark red scales, soluble in water. 

{h) Fern ei quininae citratis, greenish yellow scales soluble in 
water 

(f) Ferri et ammonii citratis, red scales soluble in water, from 
which is prepared Vinum fern ntratis (fern et ammonii citratis 
1 gr., orange wine i fl. dr.). 

Substances containing tannic or gallic acid turn black when com- 
pounded with a ferric salt, so it cannot be used in combination 
with vegetable astringents except with the infusion of quassia or 
caluml^a. Iron may, however, be prescribed in combination with 
digitalis by the addition of dilute phosphoric acid. Alkalis and their 
carbonates, lime water, carbonate of calcium, magnc.sia and its 
carbonate give green precipitates with ferrous and brown with ferric 
.salts. 

Unofficial preparations of iron are numberless, and some of them 
are very useful. Ferri hydroxidum (U.S.T'.), the hydrated oxide of 
iron, made by precipitating ferric sulphate with ammonia, is used 
solely as an antidote in arsenical poisoning. The S5rrupus ferri 
pho.sphatis Co. is well known as " Parrish’s '* syrup or chemical food, 
and the Pilulae fern phosphatis cum qumina ct strychnina, known 
as Easton's pills, form a .solid equivalent to Easton's syrup. 

There are numerous organic preparations of iron. Ferratin is a 
reddish brown sub.stance which claims to be identical with the iron 
substance found in pig's liver. Carnifemn is another tastele.ss 
powder containing iron in combination with the phosphocarnic acid 
of muscle preparations, and contains 35 % of iron. Ferratogen is 
prepared from ferric nuclein. Tnferrin is a paranucleinate of iron, 
and contains 22 % of iron and 2^ % of organically combined phos- 
phorus, prepared from the casein of cow’s milk. Haemoglobin is 
extracted from the blood of an ox and may be administered in bolus 
form. Dietench’s solution of peptoiiated iron contains about 2 gr. 
of iron per oz. Vachetta has u.sed the albuminate of iron with 
striking success in grave cases of anaemia. Succinate of iron has 
been prepared by Hausmann. Haematogcn, introduced by Hommel, 
claims to contain the albuminous constituents of the blood .serum 
and all the blood salts as well as pure haemoglobin. Sicco, the name 
given to dry haematogen, is a tasteless powder. Haemalbumeii, 
introduced by Dahmen, is soluble in warm water. 

Therapeutics. 

Iron IS a metal which is used both as a food and as a medicine and 
has also a definite local action. Externally, it is not absorbed by the 
unbroken skin, but when a])plied to the broken skin, sores, ulcers 
and mucous surlaces, the lerric salts are powerful astringents, because 
they coagulate the albutninous fluids in tlie tissues themselves. 
The salts of iron quickly cause coagulation of tlie blood, and the clot 
plugs the bleeding vessels. They thus act locally as haemostatics or 
styptics, and will often arrest severe haemorrhage from parts which 
are accessible, such as the nose. They were formerly used in the 
treatment ol post pur turn haemorrhage. The perchlo'ricle, sulphate 
and pemitrate are strongly astringent ; less extensively they are 
u.sed in chronic discharges Ironi the vagina, rectum and nose, while 
injected into the rectum they destroy worms. 

Internally, a large proportion of the various articles of ordinary 
diet contains iron. When given medicinally jirejiaratioiis of iron 
have an astringent taste, and the teeth and tongue are blackened 
owing to the formation of sulphide of iron. It is therefore advisable 
to take liquid iron preparations through a glass tube or a quill. 

In the stomach all salts of iron, whatever their nature, are con- 
verted into ferric chloride If iron be given in excess, or if the 
hydrochloric acid in the gastric juice be deficient, iron acts directly 
as an a.stnngent upon the mucous membrane of the stomach wall. 
Iron, therefore, may disorder the digestion even in healthy subjects. 
Acid prc])arations are more likely to do tliis, and the acid set free 
after the formation of the cliloridc may act as an irritant. Iron, 
tlierefore, must not be given to subjects in whom the gastric functions 
are disturbed, and it should alway.s be given after meals. Prepara- 
tions which are not acid, or arc only slightly acid, such as rcauced 
iron, dialysed iron, the carbonate and scale preparations, do not 
dLsturb the dige.stion. If the sulphate is pre.scribed in the form of a 
pill, it may be so coated as only to be soluble in the intestinal dige.stive 
fluid. In the intestine the feme chloride becomes changed into an 
oxide ol iron ; the sub-chloride is converted into a ferrous carbonate, 
which is soluble. Lower down in the bowel these compounds are 
converted into ferrous sulphide and tannate, and are eliminated with 
the faeces, turning them black. Iron in the intestine causes an 
astringent or constipating effect. The astringent salts are therefore 
useful occasionally to check diarrhoea and dysentery. Thus most 
salts of iron are distinctly constipating, and are best used in com- 
bination with a purgative. The pill of iron and aloes (B.P.) is de- 
signed lor this purpose. Iron is certainly absorbed from the intestinal 
canal. As the iron in the food supplies all the iron in the body of a 
healthy person, there is no doubt that it is absorbed in the organic 
form Whether inorganic salts are directly absorbed has been a 
matter of much discussion ; it has, however, been directly proved 
by the experiments of Kunkel {Archiv fUr die gesamte Phvsiologie 
des Mensenen und der Tiere, Ixi.) and Gaule. The amount of iron 
existing in the human blood is only 38 gr. ; therefore, when an 
excess of iron is absorbed, part is excreted immediately by the bowel 
and kidneys, and part is stored in the liver and spleen. 
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Iron being a conslituenl part of the blood itself, there is a direct 
indication for the physician to prescribe it when the amount of 
haemoglobin in the blood is lowered or the red corpuscles are 
diminished. In certain forms of anaemia the administration of iron 
rapidly improves the blood in both respects. The exact method in 
which the prescribed iron acts is still a matter of dispute. Ralph 
Stockman points out that there are three chief theories as to the 
action of iron in anaemia. The first is based on the fact that the iron 
in the haemoglobin of the blood must be derived from the food, 
therefore iron medicinally administered is absorbed. The second 
theory is that there is no absorption of iron given by the mouth, but 
it acts as a local stimulant to the mucous membrane, and so improves 
anaemia by increasing the digestion of the food. The third theory is 
that of Bunge, who says that in chlorotic conditions there is an excess 
of sulphuretted hydrogen in the bowel, changing the food iron into 
sulphide of iron, which Bunge states cannot be ab.sorbed. He 
believes that inorganic iron saves the organic iron of the food by 
combining with the sulphur, and improves anaemia by protecting 
the organic food iron. Stockman's own experiments are, liowever, 
directly opposed to Bunge's view. Wharfinger states that in clilorosis 
the specific action of iron is only obtained by administering those 
inorganic preparations which give a reaction with the ordinary re- 
agents ; the iron ions in a state of dissociation act as a catalytic 
agent, destroying the hypothetical toxin wiiich is the cause of 
chlorosis. Practical experience teaches every clinician that, what- 
ever the mode ol action, iron Is most valuable in anaemia, tliough in 
many ca,scs, where there is well-marked toxaemia from absorption of 
the intestinal products, not only laxatives in combination with iron 
but intestinal antiseptics are necessary. That form of neuralgia 
which is associated with anaemia usually yields to iron. 

IRON AGE, the third of the three periods, Stone, lironze 
and Iron Ages, into which archaeologists divide prehistoric 
time ; the weapons, utensils and implements being as a general 
rule made of iron (see Archaeology). The term has no real 
chronological value, for there has been no universal synchronous 
sequence of the tliree epochs in all quarters of the world. Some 
countries, such as the islands of the South Pacific, the interior 
of Africa, and parts of North and South America, have passed 
direct from the Stone to the Iron Age. In Europe the Iron 
Age may be said to cover the last years ot the prehistoric and 
the early years of the historic periods. In Egypt, Chaldaea, 
Assyria, China, it reaches far back, to perhaps 4000 years before 
the (Christian era. In Africa, where there has been no Bronze 
Age, the use of iron succeeded immediately the use of stone. 
In the Black Pyramid of Abusir (VI th Dynasty), at least 3000 
B.C., Gaston Maspero found some pieces of iron, and in the 
funeral text of Pepi I. (about 3400 B.c.) the metal is mentioned. 
The use of iron in northern Europe would seem to have been 
fairly general long before the invasion of Caesar. But iron was 
not in common use in Denmark until the end of the 1st century 
A.D. In the north of Russia and Siberia its introduction was 
even as late as a.d. 800, while Ireland enters upon her Iron Age 
about the beginning of the 1st century. In Gaul, on the other 
hand, the Iron Age dates back some 800 years b.(\ ; while in 
Etruria Ih? metal was known some six centuries earlier, Homer 
represents Greece as beginning her Iron Age twelve hundred 
years before our era. The knowledge of iron spread from the 
south to the north of Europe. In approaching the East from 
the north of Siberia or from the south of Greece and the Troad, 
the history of iron in each country eastward is relatively later ; 
while a review of European countries from the north towards 
the south shows the latter becoming acquainted with the metal 
earlier than the former. It is suggested that these facts support 
the theory that it is from Africa that iron first came into use. 
The finding of worked iron in the Great Pyramids seems to 
corroborate this view. The metal, however, is singularly scarce 
in collections of Egyptian antiquities. The explanation of this 
would seem to lie in the fact that the relics are in most cases 
the paraphernalia of tombs, the funereal vessels and vases, and 
iron being considered an impure metal by the ancient Egyptians 
it was never used in their manufacture of these or for any religious 
purposes. This idea of impurity would seem a further proof 
of the African origin of iron. It was attributed to Seth, the 
spirit of evil who according to Egyptian tradition governed the 
central deserts of Africa. The Iron Age in Europe is character- 
ized by an elaboration of designs in weapons, implements and 
utensils. These are no longer cast but hammered into shape, 
and decoration is elaborate curvilinear rather than simple 
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rectilinear, the forms and character of the ornamentation of the 
northern European weapons resembling in some respects Roman 
arms, while in others they are peculiar and evidently repre- 
sentative of northern art. The dead were buried in an extended 
position, while in the preceding Bronze Age cremation had 
been the rule. 

See Lord Avebury, Prehistoric Times (1865 ; 1900) ; Sir J. Evans, 
Ancient Stone Implements (1897) ; Horae ferules, or Studies in 
the Archaeology of Northern Nations, by Kemble (18O3) ; Gaston C C. 
Maspero, Guide du Musie de Boulaq, 296 ; Scotland in Pagan Times 
— The Iron Age, by Joseph Anderson (1883). 

IRON AND STEEL.i i. Iron, the most abundant and the 
cheapest of the heavy metals, the strongest and most magnetic 
of known substances, is perhaps also the most indispensable 
of all save the air we breathe and the water we drink. For one | 
kind of meat wc could substitute another ; wool could be ' 
replaced by cotton, silk or fur ; were our common silicate glass , 
gone, we could probably perfect and cheapen some other of | 
the transparent solids ; but even if the earth could be made ' 
to yield any substitute for the forty or fifty million tons of 
iron which we use each year for rails, wire, machinery, and 
structural purposes of many kinds, we could not replace either 
the steel of our cutting tools or the iron of our magnets, the 
basis of all commercial electricity. This usefulness iron owes 
in part, indeed, to its abundance, through which it has led 
us in the last few thousands of years to adapt our ways to its ; 
but still in chief part first to the single qualities in which it 


I very weak ; conducting heat and electricity easily, and again 
I offering great resistance to their passage ; here welding readily, 
there incapable of welding ; here very infusible, there melting 
with relative ease. The coincidence that so indispensable a 
thing should also be so abundant, that an iron-needing man 
i should be set on an iron-cored globe, certainly suggests design. 

The indispensableness of such abundant things as air, water 
j and light is readily explained by saying that their very abundance 
I has evolved a creature dependent on them. But the indis- 
! pensable qualities of iron did not shape man’s evolution, because 
I its great usefulness did not arise until historic times, or even, 
as in case of magnetism, until modern times. 

These variations in the properties of iron are brought about 
in part by corresponding variations in mechanical and thermal 
treatment, by which it is influenced profoundly, and in part by 
variations in the proportions of certain foreign elements which 
it contains ; for, unlike most of the other metals, it is never 
used in the pure state. Indeed pure iron is a rare curiosity. 
Foremost among these elements is carbon, which iron inevitably 
absorbs from the fuel used in extracting it from its ores. So 
strong is the effect of carbon that the use to which the metal 
is put, and indeed its divi.sion into its two great classes, the 
malleable one, comprising steel and wrought iron, with less 
than 2-20% of carbon, and the unmalleable one, cast iron, 
with more than this quantitv, are based on carbon-content. 
(Sec Table 1 .) 


Table L — General Classification of Iron and Steel according (i) to Carbon^Content and {1) to Presence or Absence of Inclosed Slag. 



Containing very little Carbon (say, 

1 less than 0*30 %). 

Containing an Intel mediate 

Quantity of Carbon (say, between 
0*30 and 2*2 %) 

Containing much Carbon (say, 1 
from 2-2 to 3 %). 

Slag- bearing or 
“ Weld-metal “ Senes. 

Wrought Iron. 

Puddled and bloomary, or Charcoal- 
hearth iron belong here. 

Weld Steel 

Puddled and blister steel 
belong here. 


Slagless or “ Ingot- J 
Metal “ Senes. 

Low-Carbon or Mild Steel. 
sometimes called " ingot-iron.” 

j It may be either Be.s.semer, open- 
hearth, or crucible steel. i 

i 

1 1 

Hali -Haku and High Carbon 
Steels, sometimes called 
" ingot-steel.” 

They may be either Bessemer, 
open-hearth, or crucible steel. 
Malleable cast iron also often 
belongs here. 

Cast Iron. 

1 

Normal east iron, ” washed ” metal, 
and most ” malleable cast iron ” , 
belong here. 1 

' 

1 

j 

1 

Alloy Steels. 

Nickel, manganese, tungsten, and ^ 
chrome steels belong here. 

Alloy Cast Irons.* I 

. Spiegeleisen, ferro-manganese, and ' 
j .silico-spiegel belong here. j 


* The term " Alloy Cast Irons " is not actually in frequent use, not because of any question as to its fitness or meaning, but because 
the need of .such a generic term rarely arises in the industry. 


excels, such as its strength, its magnetism, and the property , 
which it alone has of being made at will extremely hard by sudden 
cooling and soft and extremely pliable by slow cooling ; second, 
to the special combinations of useful properties in which it 
excels, such as its strength with its ready welding and shaping 
both hot and cold ; and third, to the great variety of its pro- 
perties. It is a very Proteus. It is extremely hard in our 
files and razors, and extremely soft in our horse-shoe nails, | 
which in some countries the smith rejects unless he can bend i 
them on his forehead ; with iron we cut and shape iron. It 1 
is extremely magnetic and almost non-magnctic ; as brittle ' 
as glass and almost as pliable and ductile as copper ; extremely ; 
springy, and springless and dead ; wonderfully strong, and 1 

’ The word " iron ” was in O. Eng. iren, isern or isen, cf. Ger. Eisen, 
r)ut. ysen, Swed. jam, Dan. jern ; the original Teut. base is isarn, and 
( Ognates are found in Celtic, Ir. iarun, Gael, iarunn, Breton, houarn, 
A'l: The ulterior derivation is unknown ; connexion has been 
suggested without much probability with is, ice, from its hard bright 
surface, or with Lat. aes, aeris, brass. The change from isen to iren 
(in lOth cent, vron) is due to rhotacism, but whether direct from 
isen or through isern, irern is doubtful. “ Steel " represents the 
O Eng. stH or stHe (the true form ; only found, however, with spelling 
st^le, cf. stfl-ecg, steel-edged), cognate with Ger. Stahl, Dut. and Dan. 
staal, &c. ; the word is not found outside Teutonic. Skeat {Etym. 
Diet., 1898) finds the ultimate origin in the Indo-European base 
$tak-, to be firm or still, and compares Lat. stagnum, .standing- water. 


2. Nomenclature . — Until about i860 there were only three 
important classes of iron — wrought iron, steel and cast iron. 
'ITie e.s.sential characteristic of wrought iron was its nearly 
complete freedom from carbon ; that of steel was its moderate 
carbon-content (say between 0-30 and 2-2%), which, though 
great enough to c onfer the property of being rendered intensel}’ 
hard and brittle by sudden cooling, yet w^as not so great but 
that the metal was malleable when cooled slowly ; W'hile that of 
cast iron was that it contained so much carbon as to be very 
brittle whether cooled quickly or slowly. This classification 
was based on carbon-content, or on the jiroperties which it gave. 
Beyond this, wrought iron, and certain classes of steel which 
then were important, necessarily contained much slag or “cinder,” 
becau.se they w'ere made by wielding together pasty piirticles 
of metal in a bath of slag, without subsequent fu.sion. But the 
best cla.ss of steel, crucible steel, was freed from slag by fusion in 
crucibles; hence its name, “cast steel.” Between 1860 and 
1870 the invention of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes 
introduced a new class of iron to-day called “ mild ” or “ low- 
carbon steel,” which lacked the essential property of steel, the 
hardening power, yet differed from the existing forms of wrought 
iron in freedom from slag, and from cast iron in being very 
malleable. Logically it was wrought iron, the essence of which 
was that it was (i) “iron” as distinguished from steel, and 
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(2) malleable, t.e. capable of being “ wrought.” This name did 
not please those interested in the now product, because existing 
wrought iron was a low-priced material. Instead of inventing 
a wholly new name for the wholly new product, they appropriated 
the name “ steel,” because this was associated in the public 
mind with superiority. This they did with the excuse that the 
new product resembled one class of steel — -cast steel — in being 
free from slag ; and, after a period of protest, all accjuiesced in 
calling it “ steel,” which is now its firmly established name. 
The old varieties of wrought iron, steel and cast iron preserve 
their old names ; the new class is called sieel by main force. 
As a result, certain varieties, siK'h as blister steel, are called 
” steel ” solely because they have the hardening power, and 
others, such as low-carbon steel, solely becau.se they are free 
from slag. Hut the former lack the essential quality, slagles.sness, 
which makes the latter steel, and the latter lack the essential 
quality, the hardening power, which makes the former .steel. 
” Steel ” has (’ome gradually to stand rather for excellence than 
for any specific quality. These anomalies, however confusing 
to the general reader, m fact cause no appreciable trouble to 
important maker.s or users of iron and steel, beyond forming 
an occasional side-issue m litigation. 

3. Definitious.^Wnmrfht iron is slag-bearing malleable iron, 
containing so little carbon (0-30 % or le.s.s), or its equivalent, that 
it does nut harden greatly when cooled suddenly. 

Steel IS iron which is malleable at least in .some one range of 
temperature, and also is either (u) cast into an initially malleable 
mass, or (/>») is capable of hardening greatly by sudden cooling, 
or (r) is both so ('ust and so capable of hardening. (Tungsten 
steel and certain classes of manganese .steel are malleable only 
when red-hot.) Normal or carbon steel contains between 0-30 
and 2-20^';) of carbon, enough to make it harden greatly when 
cooled suddenly, but not enough to prevent it from being usefully 
malleable when hot. 

(a/.s/ non IS, gcnericallv, iron containing .so iniu'h carbon 
(2-20 or more)or its equivalent that it is not u.sefully malleable 
at any temperature. Specifically, it is cast iron in the form of 
castings oilier than pigs, or remcltcd cast iron suitable for .such 
castings, as clistingui.shed from pig iron, i.e. the molten cast iron 
as it issues from the bla.st furnace, or the pigs into which it is 
cast. 

Malleable cast iron is iron which has been cast in the condition 
of cast iron, and made malleable by subset|uent treatment 
without fu.sion. 

Alloy steels and ca<it irons are those which owe their properties 
chiefly to the presence of one or more elements other than carbon. 

Ingot non is slagless steel with less than 0*30 % of carbon. 

Ing(ft steel is .slagless steel containing more than 0-30 of 
carbon. 

Weld steel is slag-bearing iron malleable at least at some one 
temperature, and containing more than 0*30 % of carbon. 

4. Historical Sketch.— iron oxide of which the ores of 
iron consist would be so easily deoxidized and thus brought to 
the metallic state by the carbon, i.e. by the glowing coals of any 
primeval savage’s wood fire, and the resulting metallic iron 
would then differ so strikingly from any object which he had 
previously seen, that its very early use by our race is only natural. 
The first observing savage who noticed it among his ashes might 
easily infer that it resulted from the action of burning wood 
on certain e.xtrerriely heavy stones. He could pound it out into 
many useful shapes. The natural steps firslof making it intention- 
ally by putting such stones into his fire, and next of improving 
his fire by putting it and these stones into a cavity on the weather 
side of some bank with an opening towards the prevalent wind, 
would give a simple forge, differing only in size, in lacking forced 
blast, and in details of construction, from the Catalan forges 
and bloomaries of to-day. Moreover, the coals which deoxidized 
the iron would inevitably carburize some lumps of it, here so 
far as to turn it into the brittle and relatively useless cast iron, 
there only far enough to convert it into steel, strong and very 
useful even in its unhardened state. Thus it is almost certain 
that much of the earliest iron was in fact steel. How soon after 


man's discovery, that he could beat iron and steel out while 
cold into useful shapes, he learned to forge it while hot is hard 
to conjecture. The pretty elaborate appliances, tongs or their 
equivalent, which would be needed to enable him to hold it 
conveniently while hot, could hardly have been devised till a 
very much later period ; but then he may have been cxintcnt 
to forge it inconveniently, because the great ease with which 
it mashes out when hot, perhaps pushed with a stout stick from 
the fire to a neightiouring flat stone, would compensate for much 
inconvenience. However this may be, very soon after man began 
to practi.se hot-forging he would inevitably learn that sudden 
cooling, by quenching in water, made a large proportion of his 
metal, his .steel, extremely hard and brittle, because he would 
certainly try by this very quenching to avoid the inconvenience 
of having the hot metal about. But the invaluable and rather 
delicate art of tempering the hardened steel by a very careful 
and gentle reheating, which removes its extreme brittleness 
though leaving mo.st of its precious hardne.ss, needs such skilful 
handling that it can hardly have become known until very long 
after the art of hot-forging. 

The oxide ores of c'opper would be deoxidized by the savage’s 
wood fire even more easily than those of iron, and the resulting 
copper would he recognized more easily than iron, because it 
would be likely to melt and run together into a ma.ss conspicuous 
by its bright colour and its very great malleablene.ss. From 
this we may infer that copper and iron probably came into use 
at about the same stage in man’s development, copper })efore 
iron in regions which had oxidized copper ores, whether they 
also had iron ores or not, iron before copper in place.s where 
there were pure and easily reduced ores of iron but none of copper. 
Moreover, the use of each metal must have originated in many 
different places independently. Even to-day isolated peoples 
are found with their own primitive iron-making, but ignoiant 
of the use of copper. 

If iron thus preceded copper in many places, still more must 
it have preceded bronze, an alloy of copper and tin much less 
likely than either iron or copper to be made unintentionally. 
Indeed, though iron ores abound in many places which have 
neither copper nor tin, yet there are hut few places which ha^'c 
both copper and tin. It is not improbable that, once bronze 
jjecame known, it might replace iron in a measure, perhaps even 
in a very large measure, because it is so fusible that it can lx; 
cast directly and easily into many useful .shapes. It seems to 
be much more prominent than iron in the Homeric pc^ems ; 
but they tell us only of one region at one age. Even if a nation 
here or there should give up the use of iron completely, that all 
should is neither probable nor shown by the evidence. The 
absence of iron and the abundance of bronze in the relics of a 
prehistoric people is a piece of evidence to be accepted with 
caution, because the great defect of iron, its proneness to nist, 
would often lead to its complete disappearance, or conversion 
into an unrecognizable mass, even though tools of bronze 
originally laid down beside it might remain but little corroded. 
That the ancients should have discovered an art of hardening 
bronze is grossly improbable, first because it is not to be hardened 
by any simple process like the hardening of steel, and second 
because, if they had, then a large proportion of the ancient 
bronze tools now known ought to be hard, which is not the case. 

Because iron would be so easily made by prehistoric and even 
by primeval man, and would be so useful to him, we are hardly 
surprised to read in Genesis that Tubal Cain, the sixth in descent 
from Adam, discovered it ; that the Assyrians had knives and 
saws which, to l)e effective, must have been of hardened steel, 
i.e. of iron which had absorbed some carbon from the coals 
with which it had been made, and had been quenched in water 
from a red heat ; that an iron tool has been found embedded in 
the ancient pyramid of Kephron (probably as early as 3500 b.c.) ; 
that iron metallurgy had advanced at the time of Tethmosis 
(Thothmes) III. (about 1500 b.c.) so far that bellows were used 
for forcing the forge fire ; that in Homer’s time (not later than 
the 9th century b.c.) the delicate art of hardening and tempering 
steel was so familiar that the poet used it for a simile, likening 
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the hissing of the stake which Ulysses drove into the eye of 
Polyphemus to that of the steel which the smith quenches in 
water, and closing with a reference to the strengthening effect 
of this quenching ; and that at the time of Pliny (a.d. 23-79) 
the relative value of different baths for hardening was known, 
and oil preferred for hardening small tools. These instances of 
the very early use of this metal, intrinsically at once so useful 
and so likely to disappear by rusting away, tell a story like that 
of the single foot-print of the savage which the waves left for 
Robinson Crusoe's warning. Homer’s familiarity with the art 
of tempering could come only after centuries of the wide use 
of iron. 

5. Three Periods,— ThR history of iron may for convenience 
be divided into three periods : a first in which only the direct 
extraction of wrought iron from the ore was practised ; a 
second which added to this primitive art the extraction of iron 
in the form of carburized or cast iron, to be used either as such 
or for conversion into wrought iron ; and a third in which the 
iron worker used a temperature high enough to melt wrought 
iron, which he then called molten steel. For brevity we may 
call these the periods of wrought iron, of cast iron, and of molten 
steel, recognizing that in the second and third the earlier pro- 
cesses continued in use. The first period began in extremely 
remote prehistoric times ; the second in the 14th century ; and 
the third with the invention of the Bessemer process in 1856. 

(). First Period. — We can picture to ourselves how iti the first 
period the savage anuth, step by step, bettered his control over his 
lire, at once Ids source of heat and his deoxidizing agent. Not con- 
tent to let it burn by natural draught, he would blow it with his own 
breath, would expose it to the prevalent wind, would urge it with a 
fan, and would devise the first crude valveless bellows, perhaps the 
pigskin already familiar as a water-bottle, of which the psalraisl says : 

' I am become as a bottle in the smoke.” '\ o drive the ah' out of this 
.«kin by pressing on it, or even by walking on it, would be easy ; to 
fill it again with air by pulling its .sides apart with his fingers would 
be so irksome that he would soon learn to distend it by means of 
strings. If his bellows liad only a single opening, that through which 
they delivered tlie blast uiion the fire, then m inflating them he 
would draw hack into them the hot air and ashes from the fire. To 
prevent this he might make a second or suction hole, and thus he 
would have a veritable engine, jierliaps one of the very earliest of all. 
While inflating the bellows he would leave the suction port open and 
close the discharge port with a pinch of his finger ; and while blowing 
the air against the fire he would leave the discharge port open and 
pinch togetlier the sides of the suction port. 

The next important step seems to have been taken in the 4th 
century when some forgotten Watt devised valves for the bellows. 
But in spite of the activity of the iron manufacture in many of the 
Roman provinces, espcciall)'^ England, France, Spain, Carinthia and 
near the Rhine, the little forges in which iron was extracted from the 
ore remained, until the i^th century, very crude and wasteful of 
labour, fuel, and iron itself: indeed probably not very different from 
those of a thousand years before. Where iron ore was found, the 
local smith, the iValdschmied, converted it with the charcoal of the 
surrounding forest into the wrought iron which he worked up. 
Many iarmers had their own little forges or smithies to supply the iron 
for their tools. 

The fuel, wood or charcoal, which served both to heat and to 
deoxidize the ore, has so strong a carburizing action that it would 
turn some of the resultant met^ into ” natural steel,” which differs 
from wrought iron only in containing so much carbon that it is re- 
latively hard and brittle in its natural state, and that it becomes 
intensely hard when quenched from a red heat in water. Moreover, 
this same carburizing action of the fuel would at times go so far as 
to turn part of the metal into a true cast iron, so brittle tliat it could 
not be worked at all. In time the smith learnt how to convert this 
unwelcome product into wrought iron by remelting it in the forge, 
exposing it to the blast in such a way as to burn out most of its 
carbon. 

7. Second Period, — With the second period began, in the 14th 
century, the gradual displacement of tlic direct extraction of wrought 
iron from the ore by the intentional and regular use of this indirect 
method of first carburizing the metal and thus turning it into cast 
iron, and then converting it into wrought iron by remclting it in the 
forge. This displacement lias been going on ever since, and it is not 
quite complete even to-day. It is of the familiar type of the re- 
placmg of the simple but wasteful by the complex and economical, 
and it was begun unintentionally in the attempt to save fuel and 
labour, by increasing the size and especially the height of the forge, 
and by driving the bellows by means of water-power. Indeed it was 
the use of water-power that gave the smith pressure strong enough 
to force his blgst up through a longer column of ore and fuel, and thus 
enabled him to increase the height of his forge, enlarge the scale of his 
operations, and in turn save fud and labour. And it was the lengthen- 


ing of the forge, and the length and intimacy of contact between ore 
and fuel to which it led, that carburized the metal and turned it into 
cast iron. This is so fusible that it melted, and, running together 
into a single molten mass, freed itself mechanically from the 
” gangue," as the foreign minerals with which the ore is mixed are 
called. Finally, the improvement in the quality of the iron which 
resulted from thus completely freeing it from the gangue turned out 
to be a great and unex^^cted merit of the indirect process, probably 
the merit which enabled it, in spite of its complexity, to drive out the 
direct process. Thus we have here one of these cases common in the 
evolution both of nature and of art, in which a change, made for a 
specific purpose, has a wholly unforeseen advantage in another 
direction, so important as to outweigh that for which it was made 
and to determine the path of future development. 

With this method of making molten cast iron in the hands of a 
people already familiar with bronze founding, iron founding, t.e. the 
casting of the molten cast iron into shapes which were useful in spite 
of its brittleness, naturally followed. Thus ornamental iron castmgs 
were made m Sus.scx in the 14th century, and in the lOth cannon.s 
weighing three tons each were cast 

The indirect process once establislied, the gradual increase in the 
height and diameter of the high furnace, which has lasted till our 
own days, naturally went on and developed the gigantic blast 
furnaces of the present time, still called " high furnaces ” in French 
and German. The impetus which the indirect process and the ac- 
celeration of civilization m the 15th and i6th centunes gave to the 
iron industry was so great that the demands of the iron masters for 
fuel made serious inroads on the forests, and in 1558 an act of Queen 
Elizabeth’s forbade the cutting of timber in certain parts of the 
country for iron -making. Another in 1584 forbade the building of 
any more iron-works in Surrey, Kent, and Sussex This increasing 
scarcity of woorl was probably one of the chief causes of the attempts 
which the iron masters then made to replace charcoal with mineral 
fuel. In 1611 Simon Sturtevant patented the u.se of mineral coal for 
iron-smelting, and in 1619 Dud Dudley made with this coal both 
cast and wrought iron with technical success, but through the 
opposition of the charcoal iron-makers all of his many attempts were 
defeated. In 1625 Stradda’s attempts in Hainaut had no better 
success, and it was not till more tJian a century later that iron- 
.smelting with mineral fuel was at last fully successful. It was then, 
in 1735, that Abraham Darby showed how’ to make cast iron with 
coke in the high furnace, which by this time had become a veritable 
blajjt furnace. 

The next great improvement in blast- furnace practice came m 
1811, when Aubertot in France used for heating steel the furnace 
gases rich in carbonic oxide which till then had been allowed to bum 
useleasly at the top of the blast furnace The next was J. B Neilson's 
invention in 1828 of heating the blast, which increased tJhe pro- 
duction and lessened the fuel-consumption of the furnace wonder- 
fully Very soon after this, in 1832, the work of heating the blast 
was done by means of tlie waste gases, at Wasseralfingen in Bavaria 

Meanwhile Henry Cort had in 1784 very greatly simplified the 
conversion of cast iron into wrought iron. In place of tlic old forge, 
in which tlie actual contact between the iron and the fuel, itself an 
energetic carburizing agent, made decarburization difficult, he 
devised the reverberatory puddling furnace (see fig. 14 below), in 
which the iron lies in a chamber apart from the fire-place, and is thus 
protected from the carburizing action of the fuel, thougli heated by 
the flame which that fuel gives out . 

The rapid advance in mechanical engineering in the latter part of 
this second period .stimulated the iron industry greatly, giving it in 
1728 Payn and Hanbury’s rolling mill for rolling sheet iron, in 17C0 
John Smeaton's cyhndrical cast-iron bellows in place of the wooden 
and leather ones previously used, in 1783 Cort's grooved rolls for 
rolling bars and rods of iron, and m 1838 James Nasmyth’s steam 
hammer. But even more important than these were the advent of 
the steam engine between 1760 and 1770, and of the railroad in 
1825, each of which gave the iron industry a great impetus. Both 
created a great demand for iron, not only for themselves but for the 
industries which they in turn stimulated ; and both directly aided 
the iron master : the steam engine by giving him powerful and con- 
venient tools, and the railroad by assembling nis material .s and 
distributing his products. 

About 1740 Benjamin Huntsman introduced the ” crucible 
process ” of melting steel in small crucibles, and thus freeing it from 
the slag, or rich iron silicate, with which it, like wrought iron, was 
meclianically mixed, whether it was made in the old forge or in the 
puddling furnace. This removal of the cinder very greatly improved 
the steel ; but the process was and is so costly that it is used only foi 
makii^ steel for purposes which need the very best quality. 

8. Third Pcriotf.— The third period has for its great distinction the 
invention of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes, which are like 
Huntsman’s crucible process in that their essence is their freeing 
wrought iron and low carbon steel from mechanically entangled 
cinder, by developing the hitherto unattainable temperature, rising 
to above 1500® C., needed for melting these relatively infusible pro- 
ducts. These processes are incalculably more important than 
Huntsman’s, both because they are incomparably cheaper, and 
because their products are far more useful than his. 

Thus the distinctive work of the second and third periods is freeing 
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the metal from mechanical impurities by fusion. The second period, 
by converting the metal into the fusible cast iron and melting this, 
for the first time removed the gangiic of the ore ; the third period by 
giving a temperature high enough to melt the most infusible forms 
of iron, liberated the slag formed m deriving them from cast iron. 

In 1856 Bessemer not only invented his extraordinary process of 
making the heat developed by the rajiid oxidation of the impurities 
in pig iron rai.se the temperature above the exalted melting-point of 
the resultant purified steel, but also made it widely known that this 
steel was a very valuable substance. Knowing this, and having in 
the Siemens regenera tiv^e gas furnace an independent means of gener- 
ating this temperature, the Martin brothers of Sireuil in T'rance in 
1864 developed the open-hearth process of making steel of any 
desired carbon-content by melting together in this furnace ca.st and 
wrought iron. The great defect of both these processes, that they 
could not remove the baneful phosphorus with which all the ores 
of iron are associated, was remedied in 1878 by S. G. Thomas, who 
showed that, in the presence of a slag rich in hme, the whole of the 
phosphorus could be removed readily. 

q. After the remarkable development of the blast furnace, the 
Bessemer, and the open-hearth jirocesses, the most important work 
of this, the third period of the history of iron, is the birth and growth 
of the science and art of iron metallograj)hy. In 18O8 Tschernoff 
enunciated its chief fundamental laws, which were .supplemented in 
1885 by the laws of Brinell. In 1888 F. O.smond showed that the 
woi^erful changes which thermal treatmon I and the presence of certain 
foreign elements cause were due to allotrojiy, and from these and like 
teachings have come a rapid growth of the u.se of the so-called “ alkn 
steels '* in which, thanks to special composition and treatment, th<‘ 
iron exists in one or more of its remarkable alloiropic states. These 
include the austenitic or gamma non-magnctic manganese steel, 
already patented by Robert Hadfteld in 1883, the first important 
known substance which combined great malleableness with great 
hardness, and the martensitic or beta " high speed tool steel " ol 
White and Taylor, which retains its hardness and cutting power even 
at a red heat. 

10. Constitutiflu of Iron and Steel. -The constitution of the 
various classes of iron and .steel as shown by the micro.scopc 
(‘xplains readily the great influenci; of carbon wdiicb was outlined 
in§§ 2 and 3. The metal in its usual slowly cooled state is a 
conglomerate like the granitic rocks. Just as a granite is a 
conglomerate or mechanical mixture of distinct crystalline 
grains of three perfectly definite minerals, mica, quartz, and 
felspar, so iron and steel in their usual slowly cooled state consist 
of a mixture of microscopic particles of such definite quasi- 
minerals, diametrically unlike. These are rernentite, a definite 
iron carbide, Fc.jC', harder than glass and nearly as brittle, but 
probably very strong under gradually and axially applied stress ; 
and ferrite, pure or nearly pure metallic w-iron, soft, weak, with 
high electric conductivity, and in general like copper except in 
<’olour. In view of the fact that the presence of i of carbon 
implies that 15 % of the soft ductile ferrite is replaced by the 
glass -hard cementite, it is not surprising that even a little 
carbon influences the properties of the metal so profoundly. 

But carbon affects the properties of iron not only by giving 
rise to varying proportions of cementite, but also both by itself 
shiftmg from one molecular state to another, and by enabling 
us to hold the iron itself in its unmagnetic allotropic forms, 
/j- and y-iron, as will be explained below. '^I'hus, sudden cooling 
from a red heat leaves the carbon not in definite combination 
as cementite, but actually dissolved in /i- and y-allotropic iron, 
in the conditions known as marten.site and austenite, not granitic 
hut glas.s-like bodies, of which the “ hardened ” and tempered ” 
steel of our cutting tools in large part consists. Again, if more 
than 2 % of carbon is present, it passes readily into the state of 
pure graphitic carbon, which, in itself soft and weak, weakens 
and embrittles the metal as any foreign body would, by breaking 
up its continuity. 

11. The Roberts- Austen or carhon-inm diagram (fig. i), in 
which vertical distances represent temperatures and horizontal 
Ones the percentage of carbon in the iron, aids our study of these 
constituents of iron. If, ignoring temporarily and for simplicity 
the fact that part of the carbon may exist in the state of graphite, 
we consider the behaviour of iron in cooling from the molten 
state, AB and BC give the temperature at w'hich, for any given 
percentage of carbon, solidification begins, and Aa, aB, and Be 
that at which it ends. But after solidification is complete and 
the metal has cooled to a much lower range of temperature, 


usually between 900° and 690® C., it undergoes a ver}^ remarkable 
series of transformations. GHSa gives the temperature at which, 
for any given percentage of carbon, these transformations begin, 
and PSP' that at which they end. 

These freezing-point curves and transformation curves thus 
divide the diagram into 8 distinct regions, each with its own 
specific state or constitution of the metal, the molten state for 
region i, a mixture of molten metal and of solid austenite for 
region 2, austenite alone for region 4 and so on. This will be 
explained below. Jf the metal followed the laws of equilibrium, 
then whenever through change of temperature it entered a new 
region, it would forthwith adopt the constitution normal to that 
region. But in fact the change of constitution often lags greatly, 
so that the metal may have the constitution normal to a region 
higher than that in which it is, or even a patchwork constitution, 
representing fragments of those of two or more regions. It is 
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Fig. I. — Roberts- A listen or (!arbon-lron diagram. 
The C'ementite-Austenite or Metastable form. 


by taking advantage of this lagging that thermal treatment 
causes such wonderful changes in the properties of the cold 
metal. 

12. With these facts in mind we may now' study further these 
different constituents of iron. 

Ausiniifc, gamma (7) iron - Au.slenite is the name of the solid 
solution oj an iron carbide in allotropic 7-iron of which the metal 
normally consists when in region In these solid solutions, as in 
aqueous ones, the ratios in which the different chemiial substances 
are present are not fixed or definite, but vary from case to case, not 
per saltum as between definite chemical compounds, but by infini- 
tesimal steps. The different substances are as it were dissolved in 
each other in a state which has the indefiniteness of composition, the 
absolute merging ot identity, and the weakness of reciprocal chemical 
attraction, characteristic of aqueous solutions. 

On cooling into region or 8 austenite should normally split up 
into ferrite and cementite, after passing through the successive 
stages of martensite, troostitc and sorbite, Fe^C - Fe.(C + b'e)^ 
But this change may be prevented .so as to preserve the au.stenite m 
the cold, either very incompletely, as when high-carbon steel is 
“ hardened," i.e. is cooled suddenly by quenching in water, in 
which case the carbon present seems to act as a brake to retard the 
change ; or completely, by the presence of a large quantity of 
manganese, nickel, tungsten or molybdenum, which in cflect sink the 
lower boundary GHSa of region 4 to below the atmospheric tempera- 
ture. The important manganese steels of commerce and certain 
nickel .steels are manganiferoiis and iiiccoliferoiis austenite, un- 
magnetic and hard but ductile. 

Austenite may contain carbon in any proportion up to about 2-2 
It is non-magnetic, and, when preserved in the cold either by quench- 
ing or by the nre.sence of manganese, nickel, &c., it has a very 
remarkable combination of great malleability with very marked hard- 
ness, though it is less hard than common carbon steel is when hardened, 
and probably less hard than martensite. Wlien of eutectoid com- 
position, it is called “ hardemte." Suddenly cooled carbon steel, 
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even If rich in austenite, is strongly magnetic because of the very 
magnetic a-iron which inevitably forms even in the most rapid 
cooling from region 4. Only in the presence of much manganese, 
nickel, or their equivalent can the true austenite be preserved in the 
cold so completely that the steel remains non-magnetic. 

13. Beta {p) iron, an unmagnelic, intensely hard and brittle 
allotropic form of iron, though normal and stable only in the little 
triangle GHM, is yet a stale through which the metal seems always 
to pass when the austenite of region 4 changes into the ferrite and 
cementite of regions o and 8. Though not normal below MHSP', 
yet like ^iron it can be preserved in the cold by the presence of about 
5 % of manganese, which, though not enough to bring the lower 
boundary of region 4 below the atmospheric temperature and thus 
to preserve austenite in the cold, is yet enough to make the 
transformation ^of into a iron so sluggish that the former 
lemains untvansformed even during slow cooling. 

Again, ^-iron may Ix^ preserved incompletely as in the *’ hardening 
of steel," which consists in heating the steel into the austenite state 
ol region 4, and then cooling it so rapidly, e.g. by quenching it in cold 
water, that, for lack of the time needed for the completion of the 
change from austenite into ferrite and cementite, much of the iron is 
caught in transit in the state. According to our present theory, it 
is chiefly to beta iron, prc.served in one of these ways, that all of our 
tool steel proper, i.e, steel used for cutting as distinguished from 
grinding, seems to owe its hardness. 

14. Martensite, Troostite and Sorbite are the successive stages 
through wliich the metal passes in changing from austenite into 
ferrite and cementite. Martensite, very hard because of its large 
content of / 3 -iron, is characteristic of hardened steel, but the two 
others, far from being definite substances, are probably only roughly 
liounded stages of tills transition. Troostite and sorbite, indeed, 
seem to be chiefly very finely divided mixtures of ferrite and cementite, 
and it is probably because of this fineness that sorbitic steel has its 
remarkable combination of strength and elasticity with ductility 
which fits it for resisting severe vibratory and other dynamic .stresses, 
such as tho.se to wliich rails and shafting are exposed. 

15. Alpha (a) iron is the form normal and stable for regions 5, 6 
and 8, i.e. for all temperatures l)elow MHSP'. It is the common, 
very magnetic form oi iron, in it.self ductile but relatively soft and 
weak, as we know it in wrought iron and mild or low-carbon steel. 

lO. Territe and cementite, already described in § 10, are the final 
products of the transformation of austenite in slow-cooling. / 3 - 
ferrite and austenite are the normal constituents for the triangle 
GHM, a-ferrite {i.e, nearly imrc a-iron) with austenite for the space 
MHSP, cementite with austenite for region 7, and a-ferrite and 
cementite jointly for regions 6 and 8. Ferrite and cementite are thus 
the normal and usual constituents of slowly cooled steel, including all 
structural steels, rail steel, &c., and of white cast iron (see § 18). 

17. Pearhte. — The ferrite and cementite present interstratify 
habitually as a " eutectoid " ^ called " pearlite " (see Alloys, 
PI., fig. 11), in the ratio of about 6 parts of ferrite to i of cementite, 
and hence containing about 0-90 % of carbon. Slowly cooled steel 
containing just 0-90 % of carbon (S in fig. i) consists of pearlite 
alone. Steel and white cast iron with more than this quantity 
of carbon consist typically of kernels of pearlite surrounded by 
envelopes of free cementite (see Alloys, PI., fig. 13) sufficient in 
quantity to repre.sent their excess of carbon over the eutectoid ratio ; 
they are called " hyper-eutectoid," and are represented by region 8 
of fig. I. Steel containing less than this quantity of carbon consists 
typically of kernels of pearlite surrounded by envelopes of ferrite 
(see Alloys, PI., fig. 12) suflicient in quantity to represent their 
excess of iron over this eutectoid ratio ; is called " hypo-eutectoid " ; 
and is represented by region 6 of fig. i. This typical envelope and 
kernel " structure is often only rudimentary. 

^ A " eutectic " is the last-freezing part of an alloy, and corresponds 
to what the mother-liquor of a saline solution would become if such 
a solution, after the excess of saline matter had been crystallized out, 
were finally completely frozen. It is the mother-liquor or " bittern " 
frozen. Its striKing characteristics are : (i) that for given metals 
alloyed together its composition is fixed, and does not vary with the 
proportions in which those metals arc present, because any *' excess 
metal," i.e. so much of either metal as is present in excess over the 
eutectic ratio, freezes out before the eutectic ; (2) that though thus 
constant, its composition is not in simple atomic proportions ; (3) 
that its freezing-point is constant ; and (4) that, when first formed, it 
liabitually consists of interstratified plates of the metals which 
compose it. If the alloy has a composition very near that of its own 
eutectic, then when solidified it of cour.se contains a large proportion 
of the eutectic, and only a small proportion of the excess metal. If 
it differs widely from the eutectic in composition, then when solidi- 
fied it consists of only a small quantity of eutectic and a very large 
quantity of the excess metal. But, far below the freezing-point, 
transformations may take place in the solid metal, and follow a course 
quite parallel with that of freezing, though with no suggestion of 
liquidity. A " eutectoid " is to such a transformation in solid metal 
what a eutectic is to freezing proper. It is the last part of the metal 
to undergo this transformation and, when thus transformed, it is of 
constant though not atomic composition, and habitually consists 
of interstratified plates of its component metals. 


The percentage of pearlite and of free ferrite or cementite in these 
"products is shown in fig. 2, in which the ordinates of the line ABC 
represent the percentage of pearlite corresponding to each percentage 
of carbon, and the intercept ED, MN or KF, of any point H, P or JL, 
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Fig. 2.- — Relation between the carbon-content and the percentage 
of the several constituents of slowly cooled steel and white cast 
iron. 

measures the percentage of the excess of ferrite or cementite for hypo- 
aiul hyper-eutectic steel and white cast iron respectively. 

18. The Carbon-Content, i.e. the Ratio of Ferrite to Cementite, of 
lertain typical Steels. — Fig. 3 shows how, as the carbon-content rises 
from o to 4*5 %, the percentage of the glass-hard cementite, which is 
15 times that of the carbon itself, rises, and that of the soft copper- 
like ferrite falls, with consequent continuous increase of hardness 
and loss of malleableness and ductility. The tenacity or tensile 
strength increases till the carbon-content reaches about 1-25 %, and 
the cementite about 19 %, and then in turn falls, a result by no means 
surprising. The presence of a small quantity of the harcl cementite 
ought naturally to strengthen the mass, by opposing the tendency of 
the soft ferrite to flow under any stress applied to it ; but more 
cementite by its brittleness naturally weakens the mass, causing it to 
crack open under the distortion which stress inevitably causes. 
The fact that this decrease of strength begins .shortly after the carbon- 
content rises above the eutectoid or pearlite ratio of 0*90 % is 
naturalj because the brittleness of the cementite which, in hyper- 
eutectoid steels, forms a more or less continuous skeleton (Alloys, 
PI., fig. 13) should be much more effective in starting cracks under 
distortion than that of the far more minute particles of cementite 
w'hich lie embedded, indeed drowned, in the sixfold Greater mass of 
ferrite with which they are associated in the pearlite itself. The 
large massive plates of cementite which form the network or skeleton 
in hyper-eutectoid steels should, under distortion, naturally tend to 
cut, in the softer pearlite, chasms too .serious to be healed by the 
inflowing of the plastic ferrite, though this ferrite flows around and 
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Fig. 3, — Physical properties and a.ssumed microscopic con- 
stitution of the pearlite series, graphiteless steel slowly cooled 
and white cast iron. By " total ferrite " is meant both that which 
forms part of the pearlite and that which is in exce.ss of the pearlite, 
taken jointly. So with the " total cementite." 

immediately heals over any cracks wliich form in the small quantity 
ol cementite interstratified with it in the pearlite of hypo-eutectoid 
steels. 

As the carbon-content increases the welding power naturally 
decreases rapidly, because of the rapid fall of the " solidus curve " 
at which solidification is complete (Aa of fig. i), and hence of the 
range in which the steel is coherent enough to be manipulated, and, 
finmly, of the attainable pliancy and softness of the metal. Clearly 
the mushy mixture of solid austenite and mol^n iron of which the 
metal in region 2 consists cannot cohere under either the blows or 
the pressure by means of which welding must be done. Rivet steel, 
w’hich above all needs extreme ductility to endure the distortion of 
being driven home, and tube steel which must needs weld easily, no 
matter at what sacrifice of strength, are made as free from carbon, 
i e. of as nearly pure ferrite, as is practicable. The distortion which 
rails undergo in manufacture and use is incomparably less than that 
to which rivets are subjected, and thus rail steel may .safely be much 
richer in car^n and hence in cementite, and therefore much stronger 
and harder, so as to better endure the load and the abrasion of the 
passing wheels. Indeed, its carbon-content is made small quite as 
much because of the violence of the shocks from these wheels as because 
of any actual distortion to be expected, since, within limits, as the 
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carbon •con tout increast^ the shock-resisting power decreases. Here, 
as m all cases, the carbon-content must be the result oi a compromise, 
neither so small that the rail Hattens and wears out like lead, nor st> 
great that it snaps like ^lass. Boiler plates undergo in shaping and 
assembling an intermediate degree of distortion, and therefore they 
must be given an intermediate carbon-content, following the general 
rule that the carbon-content and hence the strength should be as 
groat as is consifltent with retaining the degree of ductility and the 
shock -resisting power which the object will need in actual use. Thus 
the typical carbon-content may be taken as about 0-05 % tor rivets 
and tubes, 0*20 % for boiler plates, and 0-50 to 0*75 % for rails, 
impl3d^ the presence of 075 % of cementite in the first two, 3 % in 
the third and 7-5 to 11 -25 % in the last. 

19. Carbon-Content of Hardened Steels. — Turning from these cases 
in which the steel is used in the slowly cooled state, .so that it is a 
mixture of pearlite with fernte or cementite, t.e. is pearlitic, to those 
in which it is used in the hardened or martensitic state, we find that 
the carbon-content is governed by like considerations. Railw'ay car 
springs, which are exposed to great shock, have typically about 
*^'75 % carbon , common tool steel, which is exjiosed to less 
severe shock, has usually between 075 and 1-25 % ; file steel, which 
is subject to but little .shock, and has little demanded of it but to bite 
hard and stay hard, has usually from 1-25 to 1*50 %. The carbon- 
content of steel IS rarclv greater than this, lest the brittleness be 
excessive Rut beyond this are tlie verv useful, becau.se very fusible, 
cast irons with from 3 to 4 "f, of carbon, the embnttlmg effect of 
which IS mmli lessened by its lacing in the .state of graphite. 

20 Sla^^ or Ctndrr, a characteri.stw component of wrought iron, 
which usually contains from 0-20 to 2*00 % of it, is e.ssentially a 
silicate of iron (ferrous silicate), and is present m wrought iron 
simply because this product is made by welding together pasty 
granules of iron in a molten bath of such .slag, without ever melting 
the resultant mass or otherwise giving the envelopes of slag thus 
imprisoned a cliance to escape comjiletel)' 

2 1 Graphite, nearly pure carbon, is chaiacteristic of " gray cast 
iron," m whicli it exists as a nearly continuous .skeleton of very 
thin laminated plates or flakes (fig. 27), usually curved, and forming 
from 2 ’50 to 3-50 of the whole, As these flakes readily split 
ojien, when a piece of this iron is brolven rupture passes through them, 
with tlie result that, even though the graphite may form only some 
3 '^0 ot the mass by weight (say 10 by volume), practically nothing 
but grajihite is seen in the fracture Hence the weakness and the 
dark-grey fracture of this iron, and henc<‘, by brushing this fracture 
with a wire brush and so detaching these loosely clinging flake.s of 
graphitr*, the colour can be changerl nearly to the very light-grey of 
pure iron There is rarely any important quantity ol graphite in 
commercial steels (See § 26 ) 

22. I'urthcr Illustration of the Iron-Carbon Diaf^iani - In order to 
illustrate further the meaning ol tlie diagram (tig 1), let us follow 
by means of the ordinate ( Hhe the undisturbed slow cooling of molten 
hyper-eutectoid steel containing i of carbon, for simplicity as.sum- 
mg that no graphite forms and that the several traiisforniatioiib occur 
promptly as they fall due When the gradually falling temperature 
reaches 1430'’ {(/), the mass begins to freive as 7-troii or austenite, 
called " primary ’’ to distinguish it irom that which forms part of the 
eutectic But the freezing, instead of completing itself at a fixed 
Icinpcrature as that of luire w ater does, continue.s until the tempera- 
ture .sinks to r on the line Aa. Thus the iron has rather a Ireezing- 
range than a freezing point. Moreover, tlie freezing is ” selective " 
'Ihe first particles of austenite to freeze (.ontaiii about 0*33 of 
carbon {p). As freezing progresses, at each successive temperature 
reached the frozen austenite has the carbon-content of th<* point on 
Aa which that temperature abscissa cuts, and the still molten part or 
“ mothcr-metal ” lias the carboii-i'oiiteiit horizontally opposite this 
oil the line AB. In other word'., tlie comjiosition of the frozen part 
ami that of the mother-metal res]>ecti\'<‘ly are p and q at the beginning 
of the freezing, and r and C at the end ; and during freezing they 
slide along \a and AO from p to r and from q to C 'J'his, of course, 
brings tlu! final composition ol the frozen austenite when freezing is 
comjilete exactly to that which tlie molten mass had before freezing 
began. 

i’he heat evolved by this process of HoUdihcatiuii retards the. fall 
of temperature ; but after this the rate ot cooling remains regular 
until T (750“) on the line S(*(,Ar.O is reached, when a second retarda- 
tion occurs, due to the heat lilierated by the passage within the 
pasty mass ol part oJf the iron and carbon from a state of mere 
solution to tliat of definite combination in the ratio Ee„C, forming 
microscopic particles of cementite, while the remainder of the iron 
and carl^n continue dissolved in each otlier as austomte. This 
formation of cementite continues as the temperature falls, till at 
about btio"’ C., (LT, called Ar,,„,) so much of the carbon (m tliib case 
about 010 %) and of the iron have united in the lorin of cementite, 
that tlui composition of the remaining solid -solution or " raotlicr- 
metal " of auRtenite has reached that of the eutectoid, hardmite ; 
i.e it now containb 0-90 % of carbon, rhe cementite which has thus 
far been formiag may be called " pro-eutectoid " cementite, because 
it forms before the remaining austenite reaches the eutectoid com- 
position. As the temperature now falls past 69o‘', this hardenite 
mother-metal in turn splits uji, alter the fashion of eutectics, into 
alternate layer.s of ferrite and cementite grouped together as pearlite, 


so that tlie mass as a whole now becomes a mixture of pearlite with 
cementite. The iron thus liberated, as the ferrite of this pearlite, 
changes simultaneously to a-ferrite. The passage of this large 
quantity of carbon and iron, o-go % of the former and 12*6 of the 
latter, from a state of mere solution as liardonite to one of definite 
chemical union as cementite, together with tlie passage of the iron 
Itself from the y to the a state, evolves so much heat as actually to 
heat the mas.s up so that it brightens in a striking manner. This 
phenomenon is called the " recalescence. " 

This change from austenite to ferrite and cementite, from the 7 
through the fi to the a state, is of course accompanied by the los6 of 
the " hardening power," i.e. the power of being hardened by sudden 
cooling, becaase the essence of tliis hardening is tlie retention of the /S 
state. As shown in Alloys, PI., fig, 13, the slowly cooled steel now 
consists of kernels oi pearlite surrounded by envelopes of the cementite 
which was born of the austenite in cooling from T to U. 

23. To take a second case, molten hypo-eutectoid steel of 0-20 % 
of carbon on freezing from K to x passes in the like manner to the 
state of solid austenite, 7-iron with this 0*20 % of carbon dissolved 
in it Its further cooling undergoes three sponlaneou.s retardations, 
one at K' (Ar., about 840^"), at which part of the iron begins to isolate 
itself within the austenite motlier-metal in the form of envclope.s of 
/i-ferritc, i e. of free iron of the /S allotropic modification, which 
burrounds tJie kernelb or grains of the residual still undecomposed 
part of the austenite. At the .second retardation, K" (Atj, about 770°) 
this ferrite changes to the normal magnetic a-ferrite, so that the 
mass as a whole becomes magnetic. Moreover, the envelopes of 
ferrite which began forming at Arj, continue to brooflcti by the 
accession of more and more ferrite born from the austenite pro- 
grc.ssivel> as the temperature sinks, till, by the time when Ar, (about 
690") IS rcacheil, so much free Icrrite lias been formed that the re- 
maining* moth<!r-metal has been enriched to the composition of 
harden! tc, i e. it now contains o-yo % of carbon. Again, as the 
temperature in turn falls past Ar, this hardenite mother-metal splits 
up into cementite and ferrite grouped together as j>earlite, with the 
resulting recalescence, and the ma.ss, as shown in Alloy.s, PI,, fig. 12, 
then consists of kernels of pearlite surrounded by envelopes of ferrite. 
All these plionomena are parallel with those of i-oo carbon .steel 
at this same critical point Ar,. A.s such steel cools slowly past Arg, 
Ar.j and Ar^, it loses its hardeiung power progressively. 

In short, from Ar^, to Ar, the excess substance fernte or cementite, 
in hypo- and liyjier-eutectoid steels respectively, progressively 
crystallizes out as a network or skeleton within the austenite mother- 
metal, which thus progressively approaches the composition of 
hardenili*, reaciimg it at Ar,, and there splitting up into ferrite and 
cementite mterstratified as pearlite. Further, any ferrite liberated 
at Ai'j, changes there from 7 to fi, and any present at Afg changes 
from fi to a. Rclweeti H and S, Ar,, and Ar^ occur together, as do 
Ar^ and Ar, between S and F’ and Ar.„ Ar.^ and Ar, at S itsell ; so 
that the.se critical points in these sjiecial cases are called Ar^, Ar^^, 
and resjiectively. The con’esponding critical points which 

occur during rise of temperature, with the reverse IrarisformationB, 
are called Ac,, Ac.^, Ac„ lVc. A (Tschernofi) is the generic name, r 
refers to falling tempm'ature [refroidissanl) and c to rising tempera- 
ture {ihuuffaut, Osmond). 

24. The freezing of molten cast iron of 2*50 % of carbon goes on 
selectively like that of these steels whicli we have been studying, 
till the enrichment of the molten mother-metal in carlx>n bnngs its 
carbon-content to B, 4-30 ',’0. fhe eutectic ^ car bon -con tent, i e that 
ol the greatest fusibility or lowest melting -point. At this point 
selection ceases ; the remaining molten metal freezes a.s a whole, and 
in freezing splits up into a conglomerate eutectic of (i) austenite of 
about 2*2 % of carlxm, and therefore .saturated with that element, 
and (2) ceiiK'tifite; and with tins eutectic is mixed the *' primary " 
austenite which froze out as the temperature .sank irom v to i>'. 
The white-hot, solid, but soft mass is now a conglomerate of (i) 
" primary " austenite, (2) " outcctic " austenite and (3) " eutectic " 
cementite. A.s the temperature sinks still farther, pro-futectoid 
cementite (see § 22) forms progressive! v in the austenite both primary 
and eutectic, and this pro-eutoctoid cementite as it comes into 
existence tends to assemble in the form of a network enveloping tlie 
kernels or grams of the austenite from which it .spnngs. The reason 
tor its birth, of course, is that the solubilfty of carbon in austenite pro- 
gre.Hsivcly decreases as the temperature falls, from about 2*2 % at 
1130“ {a), to 0*90 % at (Ar,), as shown by the line «S, with the 
consequence that the au.stenite keeps rejectinc in the form of this 
pro-eutoctoid cementite all carbon m excess of its saturation-point 
for the existing temperature. Here the mass consists of (1) primary 
austenite, (2) eutectic austenite and cementite interstratilied and 
(3) pro-eutectoid cementite. 

This formation of cementite tlirough the rejection of carbon by 
botli the primary and the eutectic austenite continues quite as in the 
case of I -oo % carbon steel, with impoverishment of the austenite to 
the hardenite or eutectoid ratio, and the splitting up of that hardenite 
into pcariitc at Ar„ so that the mass when cold finally con8ist.s of (i) 

1 Note the distinction between the " eutectic " or alloy of lowest 
freezing-point, 1130°, B, with 4-30 % of carbon, and the " eutectoid," 
hardenite and pearlite, or alloy of lowest transformation-point, 
690° S, with 0-90 ‘’o of carbon. (See § 17.) 
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the primary austenite now split up into kernels of poarUte surrounded 
bv envelopes of pro-cutectoid cementite, (2) the eutectic of cementite 
plus austenite, the latter of which has in like manner split up into a 
mixture of pearlite plus cementite. Such a mass is shown in ig. 4. 
Here the black bat-hke patches are the masses of pearhte plus pro- 
cutectoid cementite resulting from the splittuig up of the primary 
austenite. The magnification is too small to show the zebra striping 
of the pearlite. In the black-and-white ground mass the white is 
the eutectic cementite, and the black the eutectic austenite, now 
split up into pearlite and pro-eutectoid cementite, wluch cannot here 
be distinguished from each othei. 

25. As we pass to cases with higher and higher carbon-content, the 
primary austenite which freezes in cooling across region 2 forms a 



Fic. 4. — The constitution of hyixi-eutectic white or cementitifcr- 
ous cast iron {washed metal), W. Campbell. The black Imt-likc 
areas arc the primary austenite, the zebra-marked ground mass the 
eutectic, composed of white stripes of cementite and black .stripes of 
austenite. Roth the primary and eutectic austenite have changed in 
cooling into a mixture of pearlite and pro-eutectoul cementite, too 
fine to be di.^tinguislied here. 

smaller and smaller proportion of the uliolc, and the austenile- 
cementite eutectic which forms at the eutectic freezing-point, 1130° 
(aB), increa.ses in amount until, when the carbon -con tent reache.s the 
eutectic ratio, 4*30 %, there is but a single freczing-iioiiit, and the 
wliole mass when solid is made up of this eutectic. Tf there is more 
than 4*30 % of carbon, then in cooling through region 3 the excess 
of carbon over this ratio freezes out as primary " cementite. But 
111 any event the changes which have just been described lor ca.st 
iron of 2‘50 % of carlxm occur in crossing region 7, and at Ar^ 
(PSP'). 

Just as variations in the carbon-content shift tlie temperature of 
the freezing-range and of the various critical points, so do variations 
in the content of other elements, notably silicon, phosphorus, raan- 

f ;ancse, chromium, nickel and tungsten. Nickel and manganese 
ower these critical points, so that with 23 "0 of nickel Ar,j lies below 
the common temperature 20® C. With 1 3 % of manganese Ar., is very 
low, and the austenite decomposes so slowly that it is preserved 
practically intact by .sudden cooling. The.se steels then normally 
con.si.sl of 7-iron, modified by the large amount of nickel or manganese 
with which it is alloyeil. They are non-magnetic or very feebly 
magnetic. But the critical points of such nickel .steel though tlnis 
dcpre.ssed, are not destroyed ; and if it is cooled in liquid air below 
its Ar.„ It passes to the a fitatc and becomes magnetic. 

26. 'Double Nature of the Carbon-Iron Diagram . — The part played 
by graplute in the constitution of the iron-carbon compounds, 
hitherto ignored for simplicity, is shown in fig 5. I.ooking at the 
matter m a broad way, in all these carbon-iron alloys, both steel and 
cast irons, part of the carbon may be dissolved in the iron, usually 
as austenite, eg. in regions 2, 4, 5 ami 7 of fig. i ; the re.st, i.c. the 
cat bon wliich is not dissolved, or the undis.solved carbon,” forma 
either the definite carbide, cementite, Fe.,C, or else exists in the free 
state as graphite. Now, just as fig i shows the con.stitution of these 
iron-carbon alloys for all temperatures and all percentages of carbon 
wlien the undissolvcd carbon exists as cementite, so there should be 
a diagram showing this constitution when all the undissolved carbon 
exists as graphite. In short, there are two distinct carbon-iron 
diagrams, the iron-cementite one shown in fig i and studied at 
length in §§ 22 to 25, and the iron-graphite one shown in fig. 5 in 
unbroken lines, with the iron-cementitc diagram reproduced in 
broken lines for comparison. What here follows represents our 
resent rather ill -established ttieory. These two diagrams naturally 
ave much the same general shape, but though the boundaries of the 
several regions in the iron-cementite diagram are known pretty 
accurately, and though the relative positions of the boundaries of the 


two di^am.s are probably about as here shown, the exact topography 
of the iron-graphite diagram is not yet known. In it the normal con- 
stituents are, W region II., molten metal + primary austenite ; for 
region III,, molten metal + prima^ graphite ; for rc«on IV., primary 
austenite ; for region VII. , eutectic austenite, eutectic graphite, and a 
quantity of pro-eutectoid graphite which increases as we pass from 
the upper to the lower part of the region, together with primary 
au.stenite at the left of the eutectic point B" and primary graphite at 
the right of that point. Thus when iron containing 2 *50 % of carbon 
{v. fig. i) solidifies, its carbon may form cementite following the 
cementiU'-austciiite diagram so that white, i.e. cementitiCerous, cast 
iron results ; or graphite, following the graphite-austenite diagram, 
so that ultra-grey, i.e. typical graphitic cast iron results ; or, as 
usually happens, certain molecules may follow one diagram while the 
rest iollo\v the other diagram, so that cast iron which has both 
cementite and graphite results, as in most commercial grey cast iron, 
and typically m "mottled cast iron,” in which there are distinct 
patches of grey and others of white cast iron. 

Though carbon passes far more readily under most conditions into 
the state of cementite than into that of graphite, yet of the two 
graphite is the more stable and cementite the less stable, or the 
" metastablc ” form. Thus cementite is always tending to change 
over into graphite by tlie reaction Fo3C = 3Fp-i-Gr, though this 
tendency is often held in check by different causes ; but graphite 
never changes back directly into cementite, at least according to our 
present tlieory. I'he fact tliat graphite may dissolve in the iron as 
austenite, and that when this latter again break.s up it is more likely 
to yield cementite than graphite, i.s only an apparent and not a real 
exception to tliis law of the greater stability of graphite than of 
cementite. 

Slow cooling, slow solidification, the presence of an abundance of 
carbon, and the presence of silicon, all favour the formation of 
graphite; rapid cooling, the presence of sulphur, and in most cases 
that of manganese, favour the formation of cementite. For in- 
stance, though in cast iron, which is rich in carbon, that carbon 
passes comiiaratively easily into the state of graphite, yet in steel, 
which contams much less carbon, but little graphite forms under most 
conditions. Indeed, in the common structural steels which contain 
only very Utile carbon, hardly any of that carbon exists as graphite. 

27. Thermal Treatment . — The hardening, tempenng and annealing 
of steel, the chilling and annealing of cast iron, and the annealing of 
malleable cast iron are cx]>lamed readily by the facts ju.st set forth. 

28. The hardevinei of steel consists in first transforming it into 
austenite by heating it up into region 4 of fig. 1, and then quenching 
it, usually m cold water, so as to cool it very suddenly, and thus to 
deny the time which the complete transformation of the austenite 
into ferrite and cementite requires, and thereby to catch much of 
the iron in transit in the hard brittle /S state. In the cold this tran.s- 
formalion cannot take place, because of molecular rigidity or some 
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Fig, 5. — Graphite-austenite or stable carbon-iron, diagram. 

other impediment. The suddenly cooled metal i'^ hard and Virittle, 
because the cold /S-iron which it contains is hard and brittle, 

The degree of hardening which the steel undergoes increases with 
its carbon-content, chiefly because, during sudden cooling, the 
presence of carbon acts like a brake to impede the transformations, 
and thus to increase the quantity of /if-iron caught m transit, but 
probably also in part because the hardncfi.s of this /?-iron increases 
with its carbon-content. Thus, though .sudden cooling has very 
little effect on steel of o*io % of carbon, it change.s that of 1*50 % 
from a somewhat ductile body to one harder and more brittle than 
glass. 

29. The Tempering and Annealing of Steel.— ^But this sudden cooling 
goes too far, preserving so much fi-iron a.s to make the steel too brittle 
for most pui-poses. This brittleness 1^ tlierefore in general to be 
mitigated or “ten\pered,” unfortunately at tlie cost 01 losing part 
of the hardness proper, by reheatmg the liardened steel slightly. 
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usually to between 200° and 500° C., so as to relax the molecular 
rigidity and thereby to allow the arrested transformation to go on a 
little farther, shifting a little of the /^-iron over into the a state. 
The higher the tempering - temi^erature, that to which the 
hardened steel is thus reheated, the more is the molecular rigidity 
relaxed, the farther on does the transformation go, and the softer 
does the steel become ; so that, if the reheating reaches a dull- 
red heat, the transformation from austenite into ferrite and cementite 
completes itself alowly, and when now cooled tlie steel is as soft and 
ductile as if it had never been hardened. It is now said to be 
“ annealed.” 

30. Chilling cast iron,, i.e. hastening its cooling by casting it in a 
cool mould, favours the formation of cementite rather than of 
graphite in the freezing of the eutectic at aBi , and also, in case of 
hyper-eutectic iron, in the passage through region 3. Like the 
hardening of steel, it hinders the transformation of the austenite, 
whether primary or eutectic, into pearlite -t cementite, and thus 
catches part of the iron in transit in the hard state. The annealing 
of such iron may otciir in either of two degree.s— n small one, as in 
making common chilled cast iron objects, such as railway car wheels, 
or a great one, as in making malleable cast iron. In the former case, 
the objects are heated only to the neighbourhood of Ac,, say to 
730® C., so that the / 3 -iron may slip into the a state, and Ine trans- 
formation of the austenite into pearlite and cementite may complete 
itself. The joint effect of such chilling and such annealing is to make 
the metal much harder than if slowly cooled, because for each i % 
of graphite which the chilling suppresses, 15 % of the glas.s-hard 
cementite is substituted. Thus a cast iron which, if cooled slowly, 
would have been '* grey,” i.e. would have consisted chiefly of graphite 
with pearlite and ferrite (which are all relatively soft bodies), if thu.s 
chilled and annealed consists of cementite and pearlite. But in 
most such cases, in spite of the annealing, this hardness is accom- 
panied by a degree of brittleness too great for most purposes. The 
process therefore is so managed that only the outer shell of the cast- 
mg is chilled, and that the interior remains graphitic, i.e. grey cast 
iron, soft and relatively malleable. 

31. In making malleable castings the annealing, t.e. the change 
towards the stable state of femte + graphite, is carried much farther 
by means of a much longer and usually a higher heating than in the 
manufacture of chilled castings. The castings, initially of white 
cast iron, are heated for about a week, to a temperature usually above 
730® C. and often reaching 900® C. (134O® and 1652® F.). For about 
60 hours the heat is held at its liighcst point, from which it descends 
extremely slowly. The molecular freedom which this high tempera- 
ture gives enables the cementite to cliange gradually into a mixture 
of graphite and austenite with the result that, after the castings 
have been coolexl and their austenite has in cooling past Ac, changed 
into pearlite and ferrite, the mixture of cementite and pearlite of 
which they originally consisted has now given place to one of fine or 
” temper ” graphite and ferrite, with more or less pearlite according to 
the completeness of the transfer of the carbon to the state of graphite. 

Why, then, is this material malleable, though the common grey 
cast iron, which is made up of about the same constituents and often 
in about the same proportion, is brittle ? The reason is that the 
particles of temper graphite which are thus formed within the solid 
casting in its long annealing are so finely divided that they do not 
break up the continuity of the mass in a very harmful way ; whereas 
m grey cast iron both the eutectic graphite formed in .solidifying, 
and also the primary graphite which, in case the metal is hyper- 
eutectic, forms in cooling through region 3 of fig. i, surrounded as 
it is by the still molten mother-metal out of which it is growing, 
form a nearly continuous skeleton of very large flakes, which do break 
up in a most harmful way the continuity of the mass of cast iron in 
which they are embedded. 

In carrying out this process the castings are packed in a mass of 
iron oxide, which at this temperature gradually removes the fine or 
" temper” graphite by oxidizing that in the outer crust to carbonic 
oxide, whereon the carbon farther in begins diflu.sing outwards by 
” molecular migration,” to be itself oxidized on reaching the crust. 
This removal of graphite doubtless further stimulates the formation 
of graphite, by relieving the mechanical and perhaps the osmotic 
pressure. Thus, first, for the brittle glass-hard cementite there is 
gradually substituted the relatively harmless temper graphite; and, 
second, even this is m part removed by surface oxidation. 

32. Fineness of Structure , — Each of these ancient proces.ses thus 
consists essentially in .so manipulating the temperature that, out 
of the several possible constituents, the metal shall actually consist 
of a special siet in special proportions. But in addition there is 
another very important principle underlying many of our thermal 
l^rocesses, viz. that the state of aggregation of certain of the.se con- 
stituents, and through it the properties of the metal as a whole, are 
profoundly affected by temperature manipulations. Thus, prior 
exposure to a temperature materially above Acg coarsens the struc- 
ture of most steel, in the sense of giving it when cold a coarse fracture, 
and enlarging the grains of pearlite, &c., later found in the slowly 
cooled metal. This coarsening and the brittleness which accompanies 
it increase with the temperature to which the metal has been exposed. 
Steel which after a slow cooling from about 722® C. will bend 166® 
before breaking, will, after slow cooling from about 1050® C., bend 
only 18° before breaking. This injury fortunately can be cured 


either by reheating the .steel to Ac., when it ” refines,” i.e. returns 
spontaneously to its fine-grained ductile state {cooling past Ar^ does 
not have this effect) ; or by breaking up the coarse grains by mechani- 
cal distortion, e.g. by forging or rolling. For instance, if steel has 
been coarsened by heating to 1400® C., and if, when it has cooled 
to a lower temperature, say 850° C. we forge it, its grain-size and 
ductility when cold will be approximately those which it would ha\'e 
had if heated only to 850®. Hence steel which has been heated very 
highly, whether for welding, or for greatly softening it so that it can 
be rolled to the desired shape with but little expenditure of power, 
ought later to be refined, either by reheating it from below Ar^ to 
.slightly above ACg or by rolling it after it has cooled to a relatively 
low temperature, i e. by having a low "finishing temperature.” 
Steel castings have initially the extremely coarse structure due to 
cooling without mechanical distortion from their very high tempera- 
ture of solidification ; they are " annealed,” i.e, this coarsen e.ss 
and the conseejuent brittleness are removed, by reheating them much 
above Ac.,, which also relieves the internal stresses due to the different 
rates at which different layers cool, and hence contract, during and 
after solidification. E'or steel containing less than about 0'i3 % 
of carbon, the embrittling temperature is in a different range, near 
700® C., and such steel refines at temperatures above 900® C. 

33. The Possibilities of Thermal Treatment . — When we consider 
the great number of different regions in fig. i, each with its own 
.set of constituents^ and remember that by different rates of 
cooling from different temperatures we can retain in the cold 
metal these different sets of constituents in widely varying 
proportions ; and when we further reflect that not only the 
proportion of each constituent present but also its state of 
aggregation can be controlled by thermal treatment, we see 
how vast a field is here opened, how great a variety of different 
properties can be induced in any individual piece of steel, how 
enormous the variety of properties thus attainable in the different 
varieties collectively, especially since for each percentage of 
carbon an incalculable number of varieties of steel may be made 
by alloying it with different proportions of such elements as 
nickel, chromium, &c. As yet there has been only the roughest 
survey of certain limited areas in this great field, the further 
exploration of which will enormously increase the usefulness 
of this wonderful metal. 

34. Alloy steels have come into extensive u.se for important 
special purposes, and a very great increase of their use is to 
be expected. The chief ones are nickel steel, manganese steel, 
chrome steel and chrome-tungsten steel. The general order of 
merit of a given variety or specimen of iron or steel may be 
measured by the degree to which it combines strength and 
hardnc.ss with ductility. These two classes of properties tend 
to exclude each other, for, as a general rule, whatever tends 
to make iron and steel hard and strong tends to make it corre- 
spondingly brittle, anld^•hence liable to break lreacherou.sly, 
e.specially under shock. Mat^anese steel and nickel steel form 
an important exception to this rule, in being at once very strong 
and hard and extremely ductile. Nickel steely which usually 
contains from 3 to 3*50 % of nickel and about 0*25 % of carbon, 
combines very great tensile strength and hardness, and a very 
high limit of elasticity, with great ductility. Its combination 
of ductility with strength and hardening power has given it very 
extended use for the armour of war -vessels. For instance, 
following Krupp’s formula, the side and barbette armour of 
war-vessels is now generally if not universally made of nickel 
steel containing about 3-25 % of nickel, 0-40 % of carbon, 
and I 50 % of chromium, deeply carburized on its impact face. 
Here the merit of nickel steel is not so much that it resists 
perforation, as that it does not crack even when deeply penetrated 
by a projectile. The combination of ductility, which lessens the 
tendency to break when overstrained or distorted, with a very 
high limit of elasticity, gives it great value for shafting, the 
merit of which is measured by its endurance of the repeated 
stresses to which its rotation exposes it whenever its alignment 
is not mathematically straight. The alignment of marine 
shafting, changing with every passing wave, is an extreme 
example. Such an intermittently applied stress is far more 
destructive to iron than a continuous one, and even if it is 
only half that of the limit of elasticity, its indefinite repetition 
eventually causes rupture. In a direct competitive test the 
presence of 3*25 % of nickel increased nearly sixfold the 
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number of rotations which a steel shaft would endure before- 
breaking. 

35* As actually made, manganese steel contains about 12 % 
of manganese and i -50 % of carbon. Although the presence 

^‘5° % manganese makes steel relatively brittle, and 
although a further addition at first increases this brittleness, so 
that steel containing between 4 and 5*5 % can be pulverized 
under the hammer, yet a still further increase gives very great 
ductility, accompanied by great hardness — a combination of 
properties which was not possessed by any other known substance 
when this remarkable alloy, known as Hadfield’s manganese 
steel, was discovered. Its ductility, to which it owes its value, is 
profoundly affected by the rate of cooling. Sudden cooling 
makes the metal extremely ductile, and slow cooling makes it 
brittle. Its behaviour in this respect is thus the opp>osite of 
that of carbon steel. But its great hardness is not materially 
affected by the rate of cooling. It is used extensively for objects 
which require both hardness and ductility, such as rock -crushing 
machinery, railway crossings, mine-car wheels and safes. The 
burglar’s blow-pipe locally “ draws the temper,” i.e. softens a 
spot on a hardened carbon steel or chrome steel safe by simply 
heating it, so that as soon as it has again cooled he can drill 
through it and introduce his charge of dynamite. But neither 
this nor any other procedure softens manganese steel rapidly. 
Vet this very fact that it is unalterably hard has limited its use, 
because of the great difficulty of cutting it to shape, which has 
in general to be done with emery wheels instead of the usual 
iron-cutting tools. Another defect is its relatively low elastic 
limit. 

36. Chrome steel, which usually contains about 2 % of chromium 
and o*8o to 2 % of carbon, owes its value to combining, when 
in the ” hardened ” or suddenly cooled state, intense hardness 
with a high elastic limit, so that it is neither deformed permanently 
nor cracked by extremely violent shocks. For this reason it is 
the material generally if not always used for armour-piercing 
projectiles. Jt is much used also for certain rock-crushing 
machinery (the shoes and dies of stamp-mills) and for safes. 
These are made of alternate layers of soft wrought iron and 
chrome steel hardened by sudden cooling. The hardness of the 
hardened chrome steel resists the burglar’s drill, and the ductility 
of the wrought iron the blows of his sledge. 

Vanadium in small quantities, 0*15 or 0-20 %, is said to improve 
steel greatly, especially in increasing its resistance to shock 
and to often-repeated stress. Ihit the improvement may be 
clue wholly to the considerable chromium content of these so- 
called vanadium steels. 

37. Tungsten steel, which usually contains from 5 to 10% of 
tungsten and from i to 2 % of carbon, is used for magnets, 
because of its great retentivity. 

38. Chrome-tungsten or High-speed Steel. — Steel with a large 
content of both chromium and tungsten has the very valuable 
property of “ red-hardness,” i.e. of retaining its hardness and 
hence its power of cutting iron and other hard substances, 
even when it is heated to dull redness, say 600" C. (1112® F.) by 
the friction of the work which it is doing. Hence a machinist 
can cut steel or iron nearly six times as fast with a lathe tool 
of this steel as with one of carbon steel, because with the latter 
the cutting speed must be so slow that the cutting tool is not 
heated by the friction above say 250® C. (4f^2° F.), lest it be unduly 
softened or ” tempered ” (§ 29). This effect of chromium, 
tungsten and carbon jointly consists essentially in raising the 
“ tempering temperature,” i.e. that to which the metal, in which 
by suitable thermal treatment the iron molecules have been 
brought to the allotropic y or fd state or a mixture of both, can 
be heated without losing its hardness through the escape of that 
iron into the a state. In short, these elements seem to impede 
the allotropic change of the iron itself. The composition of this 
steel is as follows : — 

The usual limits. Apparently the best. 

Carbon 0-32 to 1-28 o-68 to 0*67 

Manganese 0*03 ,, 0-30 0*07 „ o-ii 

Chromium 2*23 ,, 7*02 5*95 „ 5*47 

Tungsten 0 25 ,, 25-45 17-81 „ 18*19 


39. Impurities. — The propierties of iron and steel, like those 
of most of the metals, are profoundly influenced by the presence 
of small and sometimes extremely small quantities of certain 
impurities, of which the most important are phosphorus and 
sulphur, the former derived chiefly from apatite (phosphate of 
lime) and other minerals which accompany the iron ore itself, 
the latter from the pyrite found not only in most iron ores but 
in nearly all coal and coke. All commercial iron and steel 
contain more or less of both these impurities, the influence of 
which is so strong that a variation of o*oi %, i.e. of one part in 
10,000, of either of them has a noticeable effect. The best tool 
steel should not contain more than 0*02 % of either, and in 
careful practice it is often specified that the phosphorus and 
sulphur respectively shall not exceed 0*04 and 0*05 % in the 
steel for important bridges, or o-o6 and 0*07 % in rail steel, 
though some very prudent engineers allow as much as *085 % 
or even o-io % of phosphorus in rails. 

40. The specific effect of phosphorus is to make the metal 
cold-short, i.e. brittle in the cold, apparently because it increases 
the size and the sharpness of demarcation of the crystalline 
grains of which the mass is made up. The specific effect of sulphur 
is to make the metal red-short, i.e. brittle w^hen at a red heat, 
by forming a network of iron sulphide which encases these 
crystalline grains and thus plays the part of a weak link in a 
strong chain. 

41. Oxygen, probably dissolved in the iron as ferrous oxide 
FeO, also makes the metal red-short. 

42. Manganese by itself rather lessens than increases the 
malleableness and, indeed, the general merit of the metal, but 
it is added intentionally, in quantities even as large as 1 *5 % 
to palliate the effects of sulphur and oxygen. With sulphur 
it forms a sulphide which draws together into almost harmless 
drops, instead of encasing the grains of iron. With oxygen it 
probably forms manganous oxide, which is less harmful than 
ferrous oxide. (See § 35.) 

43. Ores of Iron. — Even though the earth seems to be a huge 
iron meteor with but a thin covering of rocks, the exasperating 
proneness of iron to oxidize explains readily why this metal is 
only rarely found native, except in the form of meteorites. 
There are four important iron ores, magnetite, haematite, 
limonite and siderite, and one of less but still considerable 
importance, pyrite or pyrites. 

44. Magnetite, FegO^, contains 72*41 % of iron. It crystallizes in 
the cubical system, often in beautiful octahedra and rhombic 
dodecahedra. It is black with a black streak. Its .specific gravity 
IS 5 *2, and its hardness 5 - 5 to 0 - 5. It is very magnetic, and hometimeV 
|X)lar. 

45. Haematite, or red haematite, Fc-jOg, contains 70 % of iron 
It crystallizes in the rhombohedral system. Its colour varies from 
brilliant bluish- grey to deep red. its streak is always red. Its 
specific gravity is 5-3 and its hardness 3*3 to 0-5. 

4O. Limomte, iJFegOg, 3 HaO, contains 59-9 % of iron. Its colour 
varies from light brown to black. Its streak is yellowisli-black, 
its specific gravity 3-6 to 4*0, and its hardness 5 to 5-5. Limonite 
and the related minerals, turgite, iJFe^Oj, H HoO, and gothite, 
FejOo-fHaO, are grouped together under the term "brown haema- 

47. Siderite, or spathic iron ore, FeCO^j, crystallizes in the rhombo- 
hedral system and contains 48*28 % ol iron. Its colour varies from 
yellowish- brown to grey. Its specific gravity is 3-7 to 3*9, and its 
hardness 3*5 to 4*5. The clayey sidente of the Britikli coal measures 
is called " clay band/' and that containing bituminous matter 
is called *' black band." 

48. Pyrite, FeSg, contains 46*7 % of iron. It crystallizes in the 
cubic system, usually in cubes, pentagonal dodecahedra or octa- 
hedra, often of great beauty and perfection. It is golden-yellow, 
with a greenish or brownish- black streak. Its specific gravity is 
4*83 to 5-2, its hardness 6 to 6-5. Though it contains far too much 
sulphur \o be used in iron manufacture without first being desulphur- 
ized, yet great quantities of slightly cupriferous pyrite, after yidding 
ntsarly all their sulphur in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and 
most of the remainder in the wet extraction of their copper, are then 
used under the name of " blue billy " or " puqile ore, ' as an ore of 
iron, a u.sc which is likely to increase greatly in importance with the 
gradual exhaustion of the richest deposits of the oxidized ores. 

49. The Ores actually Impure. — As these five minerals actually 
exist in the earth’s crust they are usually more or less impure 
chemically, and they are almost always mechanically mixed with 
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barren mineral matter, such as quartz, limestone and day, 
collectively called “ the gan^e.” In some cases the iron-bearing 
mineral, such as magnetite or haematite, can be separated from 
the gangue after crushing, either mechanically or magnetically, 
so that the part thus enriched or “ concentrated ” alone need be 
smelted. 

50. Geological ^gc. -The Archaean crystalline rocks abound 
in deposits of magnetite and red haematite, many of them very 
large and rich. These of course are the oldest of our ores, and 
from deposits of like age, especially those of the more readily 
decomposed silicates, has come the iron which now exists in the 
siderites and red and brown haematites of the later geological 
formations. 

51. The World's Supply of Jron Ore. — 'I'he iron ores of the 
earth’s crust will probably suffice to supply our needs for a 
very long period, perhaps indeed for many thousand years. 
It is true that an official statement, which is here reproduced, 


Table II. — Profi'Shor Tornebolno's EstnucUe of the World's 
Ore Supply 


Country. 

Workable 

I>eposits. 

Annual 

Output. 

Annual Con- 
sumption. 


Ions. 

tons. 

tons. 

Unite<l States 

i,Too,oor),oof> 

5 S. 000, 000 

35,000,000 

Great Britain 

1 ,000,000,000 

14,000,000 

20,000,000 

Germany 

2,20C),000,000 

21,000,000 

24,000,000 

Spain .... 

),c) 00,000 

8.000,000 

1,000,000 

Russia and h'inland 

1 , son, 000,000 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 

France .... 

1 ,500,000,000 

(),000,000 

8,000,000 

SAveden . . , . 1 

1,000,000,000 

^ ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

.\u.stna-Hungar\ 
Other countries . . | 

1 ,200,000,000 

3,000,000 

•>,000,000 

4.000. 000 

1 .000. 000 

i Total ... I 

To,f>oo,ooo,ooo 

1 OO.OOO.OOO 

100,000,000 


Note to Table -Though thi‘> ehliniate scemt. to be near the truth a.s 
regards llio Bnlisli ores, it does not credit the United States with 
one-t(‘nlh, if indeed with one twontietli, of their true quantity as 
estimated by that country's rk'Dlugical Survey in iqoy, 

given in 1905 by Professor Tornebohm to the Swedkih parliament, 
credited Uit* world w'lth only 1 0,000,000,000 tons of ore, and that, 
if the consumption of iron should continue to increase hereafter 
as it did between 1893 and 1906, this quantity would last only 
until 1946. How then ran it be that there is a supply for 
thousands of year.s ? The two assertions are not to be reconciled 
by pf.)inting out that Professor Tornebohm underestimated, for 
instance crediting the United States with only i-i billion tons, 
whereas the United States Geological vSurvey’s expert credits 
that country with from ten to twenty times this quantity ; 
nor by pointing out that only certain parts of ICurope and a 
relatively small part of North America have thus far been 
carefully explored for iron ore, and that the rest of these two 
continents and South America, Asia and Africa may reasonably 
be expected to yield very great stores of iron, and that pyrite, 
one of the richest and most abundant of ores, has not been 
included. Important as these eonsiderations are, they are 
much less important than the fact that a Aery large proportion 
of tlie rocks of the earth’s crust contain more or le.ss iron, and 
Uicrefore are potential iron ores. 

52. What Constitute^: an Iron Ore . — Whether a ferruginous 
rock is or is not ore is purely a question of current demand and 
supply. Tliat is ore from which there is reasonable hope that 
metal can be extracted with profit, if not to-day, then within a 
reasonable length of time. Rock containing 2^ % of gold is an 
extraordinarily rich gold ore ; that Avith 2J of copper is a 
profitable one to-day ; that containing 2I % of iron is not so 
to-day, for the sole reason that its iron cannot be extracted with 
profit in competition Avith the existing richer ores. But it will 
become a profitable ore as soon as the richer ore shall have 
been exhausted. Very few of the ores which are mined to-day 
contain less than 25 % of iron, and some of them contain over 
60%. As these richest ores are exhausted, poorer and poorer 
ones will be used, and the cost of iron will increase progressively 
if measured either in units of the actual energy used in mining 


and smelting it, or in its power of purchasing animal and vegetable 
products, cotton, wool, corn, &c., the supply of which is renewable 
and indeed capable of very great increase, but probably not if 
measured in its power of purchasing the various mineral products, 
e.g. the other metals, coal, petroleum and the precious stones, 
of which the supply is limited. This is simply one instance of the 
inevitable progressive increase in cost of the irrecreatable mineral 
relatively to the recreatable animal and vegetable. When, in 
the course of centuries, the exhaustion of richer ores shall have 
forced us to mine, crush and concentrate mechanically or by 
magnetism the ores which contain only 2 or 3 % of iron, then 
the cost of iron in the ore, measured in terms of the energy 
needed to mine and concentrate it, will be comparable with the 
actual co.st of the copper in the ore of the copper-mines of to-day. 
But, intermediate in richness between these two extremes, the 
iron ores mined to-day and these 2 and 3 % ores, there is an 
incalculably great quantity of ore capable of mechanical concen- 
tration, and another perhaps va.stcr store of ore which we do 
not yet know how to concentrate mechanically, so that the day 
when a pound of iron in the ore will cost os much as a pound of 
copper in the ore costs to-day is immeasurably distant. 

53. Future Cost of Ore. — The cost of iron ore is likely to rise 
much less rapidly than that of coal, beciiuse the additions to our 
known supply are likely to be very much greater in the ca.se of 
ore than in that of coal, for the reason that, while rich and great 
iron ore beds may exist anywhere, those of coal are confined 
chiefly to the Carboniferous formation, a fact which has led to the 
systematic survey and measurement of this formation in most 
countries. In short, a very large part of the earth’s coal supply 
is known and measured, but its iron ore supply is hardly to he 
guessed. On the other hand, the cost of iron ore is likely to 
rise much faster than that of the potential aluminium ores, 
clay and its derivatives, because of the vast extent and richness 
of the deposits of tliis ktter class. It is possible that, at some 
remote day, aluminium, or one of its alloys, may become the 
great structural material, and iron he u,sed chiefly for those 
objects for which it is especially fitted, such as magnets, springs 
and cutting tools. 

In passing, it may he noted that tiie cost of the ore itself forms 
a relatively small part of the cost even of the cruder forms of steel, 
hardly a quarter of the co.st of such simple products as rails, and an 
insignificant part of the cost of many moat important finislied 
objects, such as magnets, cutting tools, springs ann wire, for which 
iron is almost indispensable. Thus, if the use of ores very much 
poorer than those we now treat, and the need of concentrating them 
mechanically, were to double the cost of a noupcl of iron in the 
concentrated ore ready for smelting, that would increase the cost of 
rails by only one quarter. Hence the addition to the cost of finished 
steel objects which is due to our being forced to use progressively 
jKiorer and jxiorcr ores is likely to be much less than the addition 
due to the progressive rise in the cost of coal and in the cost of labour, 
because of the ever-rising scale of living. The effect of each of these 
additions will be lessened by the luture improvements in processes 
of manufacture, and more particularly by the progressive replace- 
ment of that ephemeral source of energy, coal, by the secular sourcas, 
the winds, waves, tides, sunshine, the earth's heat and, greatest of 
all, its momentum, 

54. Ore Supply of ttie Chief Iron^making Countries. — The 
United Slale.s mine nearly all of their iron ores, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia and France mine, the greater part of theirs, but none of 
the.se countries exports much ore. Great Britain and Germany, 
besides mining a great deal of ore, still have to import much 
from Spain, Sweden and in the case of Germany from Luxemburg, 
although, because of the customs arrangement between the.se 
last two countries, this importation is not usually reported. 
Belgium imports nearly all of its ore, while Sweden and Spain 
export most of the ore which they mine. 

55. (ireat Britain has many valuable ore beds, some rich in iron, 
many of them near to beds of coal and to the sea-coast, to canals or 
to navigable rivers. They extend from Northamptonshire to near 
Glasgow. About two-thirds of the ore rained is clayey sidentc. 
In 1905 the Cleveland district in North Yorkshire supplied 41 % 
of the total British product of iron ores; Lincolnshire, 14-8 % ; 
Northamptonshire, 13 *9 % ; Leicestershire, 4*7 % ; Cumberland, 
8-6 % : North Lancashire, 27 % ; Staffordshire, 6 -i % ; and 
Scotland, 57 %. The annual proauction of British iron ore reached 
18,031,957 tons in 1882, but in 1905 it had fallen to 14,590,703 tons. 
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valued at ;{3,482,i84. In addition 7,344,78^ tons, or about half" 

much as was mined in Great Britwin, were imported, 78-5 % of 
it from Spain. The most important British ore deposit is the Lower 
Cleveland bed of oolitic sidcrite in the Middle Lias, near Middles- 
borough. It is from 10 to 17 ft. thick, and its ore contains about 
30 % of iron. 

56. GeographiceU BulrtMttm of the Btitish Works. — ^Mosl of the 
British iron works lie in and near the important coal-fields in 
Scotland between the mouth of the Clyde and the Forth, in Cleveland 
and Durham, in Cumbethutd and Lancashire, in south Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire, in Staffordshire and Northamptonshire, 
and in south Wales in spite of its lade of oze. 

The most important moup k that of Cleveland and Durham, 
whicli makes about one-&rd of all the British pig iron. It has the 
great Cleveland ore bed and the excellent Durnam coal near tide- 
water at Middlesbrough. TiW most important seat of the manu- 
tacture of cutlery and the fimr kinds of steel is at Shciiield. 

37. Tin; Untied States have great deposits of ore in many different 1 
places The rich beds near lake Superior, chiefly red haematite, 
yielding at present about 55 % oi iron, are thought to contain between j 

and 2 billion tons, and the red and brown haematites of the 
southern states about 10 billion tons. The middle states, New Y'^ork, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, are known to have many great 
deixisits of rich magnetite, which supplied a very large pro- 
portion of the American ores till the discovery of the very cheaply 
mined ores ol Lake Superior. In 1906 tliese latter formed «o % 
ol the American pro^clion, and the southern states supplied 
about 13 of it, while the rich deposits of the middle stales are 
husbanded in accordance with the law that ore bodies are drawn 
on in the order of their apparent profitableness. 

I'lie most important American iron- making district is in and 
aljuul Pittsburg, to whose cheap coal the rich Lake Superior ores are 
brought nearly 1000 m , about iour-lifths of the distance, m the large 
ore steamers of the Great I.akes. Chicago, nearer to the Lake ores, 
though rather far from tlie Pittsburg coal-fielcl, is a very important | 
centre for rail-making for the railroads of the western states. Ohio, 
the Lake Erie end of New York State, eastern Pennsj-lvania and 
Maryland have very important works, the ore for wliich comes in 
part from Lake Superior and in part from Pennsylvania, New York 
and Cuba, unci tlie fuel from Pennsylvania and "its neighlx^iirhood. 
Tennebsee and Alabama m tlie south rely on southern ore and fuel. 

58. Germany gets about two-thirds of her total ore supply from 
the great Jurassic “ Minette " ore dejiosit of Luxemburg and Lorraine, 
which reaches also into Enince and Belgium. In spite of its contain- 
ing only about 30 % of iron, this deposit is of very great value 
Ix'cuuse of its great size, and of ilie conseejuent small co.st of mining, 
it stretches through an area of about 8 m wide and 40 m. long, and 
in some places it is nearly Oo ft. thick. There are valuable deposits 
also in Sicgerland and in many other parts of tlie country. 

50. Sweden has abundant, rich and very jnirc iron ores, but her 
lack ol coal has restricted her iron manufacture chiefly to the very 
purest and best classes of iron and .steel, in making which her thrifty 
and intelligent people have developed very rare skill The magnetite 
ore liodies which supply this industry lie in a band about 180 m. long, 
reaching from a little nortli of Stockholm westerly toward the 
Norwegian frontier, between the latitudes 59® and 61*^ N. In Swedish 
Lapland, near the Arctic circle, are the great Gelhvara, Kirunavara 
and Luossavara magnetite beds, among the largest in Europe. 
From these beds, which in some parts are about 300 ft. thick, much 
ore IS sent to Germany and Great Britain. 

Other Countries. —Spavin has large, rich and pure iron ore 
beds, near both her northern and her southern sea coast. She exports 
about yo "o oi the iron ore which she mines, mo.st of it to England. 
France draws most of her iron ore from her own part of the great 
Minette ore deposit, and from those parts of it which were taken from 
lier when she lost Alsace and Lorrame. Russia's most valuable ore 
dejKisit is the very large and easily mined one of Knvoi Hog in the 
south, fitim which comes about half of the Russian iron ore. It is 
near the Donetz coal-field, the largest in Europe. There are also 
important ore beds in the Urals, near tlic border of Finland, and at the 
south of Moscow. In Austria-Hungary, besides the famous Styrian 
Erzberg, with its sidente ore bed about 450 ft. thick, there are cheaply 
mined but poor and impure ores near Prague, and important ore beds 
in both northern and southern Hungary. Algeria, Canada, Cuba 
and India have valuable ore bodies. 

61 Richness of Iron Ores. — The American ores now mined are 
decidedly richer than those of most European countries. To make 
a ton of pig iron needs only about i *9 tons of ore in the United States, 
2 tons in Sweden and Russia, 2 4 tons in Great Britain and Germany, 
and alx)ut 27 tons in France and Belgium, wliilc about 3 tons of the 
native British ores are needed per ton of pig iron. 

62, The general scheme of iron manufacture i.s shown dia- 
grammatically in fig. 6. To put the iron contained in iron ore 
into a state in which it can be used as a metal requires essentially, 
first its deoxidation, and second its separation from the other 
mineral matter, such as clay, quartz, &c., with which it is found 
associated. Tliese two things are done simultaneously by heating 


and melting the ore in contact with coke, charcoal or anthracite, 
in the iron blast furnace, from which issue intermittently two 
molten streams, the iron now deoxidized and incidentally 
carburized by the fuel with which it has been in contact, and 
the mineral matter, now called “ slag,” This crude cast iron, 
called “ pig iron,” may be run from the blast furnace directly 



into moulds, which give the metal the final shape in which it 
is to be used in the arts; but it is almost always either remelted, 
following path i of fig, 6, and then cast into castings of cast 
iron, or converted into wrought iron or steel by purifying it, 
following path 2. 

If it IS to follow path i, tlie castings into which it is mude may be 
either {a) grey or {b) chilled or (f) malleable. Grey iron castings are 
made by remelting the pig iron either in a small shaft or " cupula " 
furnace, or in a reverberatory or “ air furnace, with very little 
change of chemical composition, and then casting it directly into 
suitable moulds, usually of either “ baked," i.e. oven-dried, or 
“ green,” t.e. moist undried, sand, but sometimes of iron covered 
with a refractory coating to protect it from Ixjing melted or over- 
heated by the molten cast iron. The general procedure in the manu- 
facture of chilled and of malleable castings has been described in 
§§30 and 31. 

If the pig iron is to follow path 2, the purification wliich converts 
it into wrouglit iron or steel consists cliiefly in oxidizing and thereby 
removing its carbon, phosphorus and other impurities, while it is 
molten, cither by means of the oxygen of atmospheric air blown 
through it as in the Bessemer process, or by the oxygen of iron ore 
stiired into it as in the puddling and Bell-Krupp processes, or by 
both together as in the open hearth process. 

On its way from the blast furnace to the converter or oi>cn hearth 
lurnace the pig iron is often passed through a great reservoir called 
a " mixer," wliich acts also as an equalizer^ to lessen the variation in 
composition of the cast iron, and as a purifier, removing part of the 
sulphur and silicon. 

63. Shaping and Adjusting Processes, — Besides the.se ex- 
traction and purification processes there ore those of adjust- 
ment and shaping. The adfusiing processes adjust either the 
ultimate composition, e,g. carburizing wrought iron by long 
heating in contact with charcoal (cementation), or the proximate 
composition or constitution, as in the hardening, tempering 
and annealing of steel already described (§§ 28, 29), or both, 
as in the process of making malleable cast iron (§ 31). The 
shaping processes include the mechanical ones, such as rolling, 
forging and wire-drawing, and the re melting ones such as the 
crucible process of melting wrought iron or steel in crut'ihles 
and casting it in ingots for the manufacture of the best kinds 
of tool steel. Indeed, the remelting of cast iron to make grey 
iron castings belongs here. This classification, though it helps 
to give a general idea of the subject, yet like most of its kind 
cannot be applied rigidly. Thus the crucible process in its 
American form both carburizes and remelts, and the open 
hearth process is often used rather for remelting than for 
purifying. 

64. The iron blast furnace^ a crude but very efficient piece 
of apparatus, is an enormous shaft usually about 80 ft. high 
and 20 ft. wide at its widest part. It is at all times full from 
top to bottom, somewhat as sketched in figs. 7 and 8, of a solid 
column of lumps of fuel, ore and limestone, which are charged 
through a hopper at the top, and descend slowly as the lower 
end of the column is eaten off through the burning away of 
its coke by means of very hot air or “ blast ” blown through 
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Fig. 7, — Section of Diiquesne Blast ITiinaco. 

CG, FlanRes on the ore bucket ; I’, ( inder notch ; 

TIM, Fixed flanges on the top of KK', Water cooled boxes ; 

the furnace; S, Blast pipe; 

J, r oil Titerweigh fell false bell ; T, Cable for allowing conical 

k, Main bell ; bottom of bucket to 

O, Tuyere ; dro]>. 


holes or “ tuyeres ” near the bottom or “ hearth,” and through 
the melting away, by the heat thus generated, both of the iron 
itself which has been deoxidized in its descent, and of the other 
minerals of the ore, called the “ gangue,” which unite with the 



Lumpi of Cohi' - - • o- 

Lumpi of Iron Ore -%•••••*.% 
Lamps of Ltmc .,-.#.••-*-0 


Drops of Slsg^ 

Drt^s of — 

L»yer of Molten Slag- 
Layer of Molten Iron 


* 'riic ore and lime actually exist here in powder. They are 
shown in lump form because of the difficulty of presenting to the 
eye their powdered state. 

lime of the limestone and the a.sh of the fuel to form a complex 
molten .silu ate called the “ cinder ” or “ slag.” 

Interpenetrating this descending column of solid ore, limestone 
and coke, there is an upward rushing column of hot gases, the 
atmospheric nitrogen of the blast from the tuyeres, and the 



Fig. tj. — Method of transferring charge from bucket to main diarg- 
ing bell, without iicrmitting e.scape of furnace gas (loitering as m 
7 )- 

carbonic oxide from the combustion of the coke by that blast. 
The upward ascent of the column of gases is as swift as the 
descent of the solid charge is slow. The former occupies but a 
very few seconds, the latter from 12 to 15 hours. 
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In the upper part of the furnace the cartjonic oxide deoxidizes 
the iron oxide of the ore by such reactions as xCO + FeOa- — 
Fe-t-flcCOg. Part of the resultant carbonic acid is again de- 
oxidized to carbonic oxide by the surrounding f uel, CO.> + C « 2CO, 
and the carbonic oxide thus formed deoxidizes more" iron oxide, 
&c. As indicated in fig. 7, before the iron ore has descended 
very far it has given up hearly the whole of its oxygen, and thus 
lost its power of oxidizing the rising carbonic oxide, so that 
from here down the atmosphere of the furnace consists essentially 
of carbonic oxide and nitrogen. 

But the transfer of heat from the rising gases to the sinking 
solids, which has been going on in the upper part of the furnace, 
continues as the .solid column gradually sinks downward to 
the hearth, till at the “ fusion level ” (A in fig. 7) the solid 
matter has become so hot that the now deoxidized iron melts, 
as does the slag as fast as it is formed by the union of its three 
constituents, the gangue, the lime resulting from the decom- 
po.sition of the limestone and the ash of the fuel. Hence from 
this level down the only solid matter is the coke, in lumps which 
are burning rapidly and hence shrinking, while between them 
the molten iron and .slag trickle, somewhat as sketched in fig. 8, 
to collect in the hearth in two layers as distinct as water and 
oil, the iron below, the .slag above. 

As they collect, the molten iron is drawn off at intervals 
through a hole A (fig. 8), temporarily stopped with clay, at the 
very bottom, and the slag through another hole a little higher 
up, called the “ cinder notch.” Thus the furnace may be .said 
to have four zones, those of (i) deoxidation, (2) heating, (3) 
melting, and (4) collecting, though of course tlie heating is 
really going on in all four of them. 

In its slow dcs('cnt the deoxidized iron nearly saturates 
itself with carbon, of which it usually contains between 3-5 
and 4%, taking it in part from the fuel with which it is in such 
intimate contact, and in part from the finely divided carbon 
deposited within the very lumps of ore, by the reaction 2('0 — 
C' -I (-'O.,. This carburizing is an indispensable part of the proce.ss, 
because througli it alone can the iron be made fusible enough 
to melt at the temperature which can be generated in the furnace, 
and only w^hen liquid can it be separated readily and completely 
from the .slag. In fact, the molten iron is heated so far above 
its melting point that, instead of being run at once into pigs 
as is usual, it may, without solidifying, bo carried even several 
miles in large clay-lined ladles to the mill where it is to be 
converted into stool. 

65. The jnel has, in addition to its duties of deoxidizing 
and carburizing the iron and yielding the heat needed for melting 
both the iron and slag, the further task of desulphurizing the 
iron, probably by the reaction FeS 4 CaO-f C = Fe + CaS + CO. 

The desulphurizing^ effect of this transfer of the sulphur from 
union with iron to union with calcium is due to the fact that, whereas 
iron sulphide dissolves readily in the molten metallic iron, calcium 
sulphide, in the presence of a slag rich in lime, does not, but by 
preference enters the slag, which may thus absorb even as much as 
3 of sulphur. This action is of great importance whether the 
metal is to be used as cast iron or is to be converted into wrought 
iron or steel. In the former case there is no later chance to remove 
sulphur, a minute quantity of which does great harm by leading 
to the formation of cementite instead of graphite and ferrite, and 
thus making the cast-iron castings too hard to be cut to exact shape 
with steel tools ; in the latter case the converting or purifying pro- 
cesses, which are essentially oxidizing ones, though they remove 
the other impurities, carbon, silicon, phosphorus and manganese, 
are not well adapted to desulphurizing, which needs rather deoxidiz- 
ing conditions, so a.s to cause the formation of calcium sulphide, than 
oxidizing ones 

66. The duty of the limestone (CaCOy) is to furnish enough 
lime to form with the gangue of the ore and the ash of the 
fuel a lime .silicate or slag of such a composition (i) that it 
will melt at the temperature which it reaches at about level 
A, of fig. 7, (2) that it will be fluid enough to run out through 
the cinder notch, and (3) that it will be rich enough in lime 
to supply that needed for the desulphurizing reaction FeS-f 
CaO -f C Fe + CaS 4 - CO. In .short, its duty is to “ flux ” 
the gangue and ash, and wash out the sulphur. 
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67. In order that the slag shall have these properties its 
composition usually lies between the following limits : silica, 

to 35 % ; lime, plus 1 *4 times the magnesia, 45 to 55 % ; 
alumina, 5 to 20 %. Of these the silica and alumina are chiefly 
those which the gangue of the ore and the ash of the fuel intro- 
duce, whereas the lime is that added intentionally to form with 
these others a skg of the needed physical properties. 

Thus the more gangue the ore contains, i.e. the poorer it is in iron, 
the more limestone must in general be added, and hence the more 
slag results, though of course an ore the gangue of which initially 
contains much lime and little silica needs a much smaller addition 
of limestone than one of which the gangue is chiefly silica. Further, 
the more sulphur there is to remove, the greater must be the quantity 
of slag needed to dissolve it as calcium sulphide. In smelting the 
rich Lake Superior ores the quantity of slag made was former!}' as 
small as 28 % of that of the pig iron, whereas in smelting the Cleve- 
land ores of Great Britain it is usually necessary to make as much as 
I i tons of slag for each ton of iron. 

68. Shape and Size of the Blast-Furnace. — Large .size has here, 
as in most metallurgical operations, not only its usual advantage 
of economy of installation, lalmir and adminktration per unit 
of product, but the further very important one that it lessens 
the proportion which the outer heat-radiating and hence heat- 
wasting surface bears to the whole. The limits .set to the furnace 
builder’s natural desire to make his furnace as large as possible, 
and its present shape (an obtuse inverted cone set below an 
acute upright one, both of them truncated), have been reached 
in part empirically, and in part by rea.soning which is open 
to question, as indeed are the reasons which will now be offered 
reservedly for both size and shape. 

First the width at the tuyeres (fig. 7) has generally been 
limited to about 12 J ft. by the fear that, if it were greater, 
the blast would penetrate so feebly to the centre that the differ- 
ence in conditions between centre and circumference would 
be so great as to cause .serious unevenness of working. Of 
late furnaces have been built even as wide as 17 ft. in the hearth, 
and it may prove that a width materially greater than 12 i ft. 
can profitably be used. With the width at the bottom thus 
limited, the furnace builder naturally tries to gain volume as 
rapidly as possible by flaring or “ battering ” his walls outwards, 
i.e, by making the “ bosh ” or lower part of his furnace an 
inverted cone as obtuse as is consistent with the free descent 
of the solid charge. In practice a furnace may be made to 
work regularly if its boshes make an angle of between 73° and 
76“ with the horizontal, and we may assume that one element 
of this regularity is the regular easy sliding of the charge over 
this steep .slope. A still steeper one not only gives less available 
room, but actually leads to irregular working, perhaps because 
it unduly favours the pas.sage of the rising gas along the walls 
instead of up and through the charge, and thus reuses the 
deoxidation of the central core to lag behind that of the periphery 
of the column, with the consequence that this central core arrives 
at the bottom incompletely deoxidized. 

In the very .swift-running furnaces of the Pittsburg type 
this outward flare of the boshes ceases at about 12 ft. above 
the tuyeres, and is there rever.sed, a.s in fig. 7, .so that the furnace 
above this is a very acute upright cone, the walls of which 
make an angle of about 4° with the vertical, instead of an obtuse 
inverted cone. 

In explanation or justification of tliis it lias been said that a much 
easier descent must be provided above this level than is needed 
below it. Below this level the solid charge descends easily, because 
it consists of coke alone or nearly alone, and this in turn bemuse the 
temperature here is so high as to melt not only the iron now de- 
oxiaized and brought to the metallic state, but also the gangue of the 
ore and the limestone, which here unite to form the molten slag, 
and run freely down between the lumps of coke. This coke descends 
freely even through this fa.st' narrowing space, because it is perfectly 
solid and dry without a trace of pastiness. But immediately above 
this level the charge is relatively viscous, because here the temperature 
has fallen so far that it is now at the melting or formation point of 
the slag, which therefore is pasty, liable to weld the whole mass 
together as so much tar would, and thus to obstruct the descent of 
the charge, or in short to “ scaffold " 

The reason why at this level the walls must form an upright 
instead of an inverted cone, why the furnace must widen downward 
instead of narrowing, is, according to some metallurgi.sts, that thia 
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shape is needed in order that, in spile of the pastiness of the slag in 
this formative period of incipient fusion, this layer may descend 
freely as the lower part of the column is gradually eaten away. 
To this very plausible theory it may be objected that in many Slow- 
running furnaces, which work very regularly and show no Sign of 
scaflolaing, the outward flare of the boshes continues (though 
steepened) far above this region of pastiness, indeed nearly half-way 
to the top of the fufhace. ^ liis proves that the regular descent of the 
material in its pasty state can take place even in a space wddch is 
narrowing downwards. To tliis objection it may in turn be answered 
ttiat, though this degree of freedom of descent may suffice for a slow- 
running furnace, particularly if the slag is given such a composition 
that it passes quickly from the solid state to one of decided fluidity, 
yet it IS not enough for swift-running ones, especially if the com- 
position of the slag is such that, in melting, it remains long in a very 
sticky condition. In limiting the diameter at the tuyeres to la^ ft., 
the height of the boshes to one which will keep their upper end 
below the region of pastiness, and their slope to one over which the 
burning coke will descend freely, we limit the wddth of the furnace 
at the top of the boshes and thus complete the outline of the lower 
part of the furnace. 

The height of the furnace is rarely as great as loo ft., and in 
the belief of many metallurgists it should not be much more 
than 8o ft. There are some very evident disadvantages of 
excessive hciglit ; for instance, that the weiglit of an excessively 
higli column of solid coke, ore and limestone tends to crush the 
coke and jam the charge in the lower and narrowing part of the 
furnace, and that the frictional resistance of a long column 
calls for a greater consumption of power for driving the blast 
up tlirough it. Moreover, this resistance increases much more 
rapidly than the height of the furnace, even if the rapidity with 
whicrh the blast is forced through is constant ; and it still further 
increases if the additional space gained by lengthening the 
furnace is made u.seful by increasing proportionally the rate 
of production, as indeed would naturally be done, because 
the chief motive for gaining tliis additional space is to increase 
production. 

J’he reason why the frictional resistance would be further incx>eaROcI 
is the very simple one that the increase in the rate of production 
implies directly a corresponding increase m the quantity of blast 
forced through, and hence in the velocity of the rising gases, becailRc 
the chemical work of the blast furnace needu a certain (quantity of 
blast for each ton of iron made. In nliort, to increase the rale of 
production by lengthening the furnace increases the frictional 
rc.sibtance of the rising gases, both by iricreasmg their quantity and 
hence their velocity and by lengthening their path. 

Indeed, one important reason for the diiliculties in working very 
higli furnaces, e,g. those loo ft high, may be that tliis frictional 
resistance becomes so great as actually to interrupt the even descent 
of the charge, parts of which are at times suspended like a ball in 
the rising jet of a fountain, to fall perhaps with destructive violence 
when some shifting condition momentarily lessens the friction. 
We see how powerful must be the lifting effect of the rising gases 
when we reflect that their velocity in a loo ft. furnace rapidly driven 
is probably at least as great us 2000 ft. pex minute, or that of a 
" high wind." Conceive these gases passing at this great velocity 
through tlic narrow openings between the ^joining lumps of coke 
and ore. Indeed, the velocity must be far greater than this where the 
edge or comer of one lump touches the side of another, and tlie only 
nxini for the passage of this enormous quantity ol gas is that lelt 
by the roughness and irregularity of the individual lump.s. 

The furnace is made rather narrow at the top or “ stock line,'’ 
in order that the entering ore, fuel and flux may readily he 
distributed evenly. But extreme narrowness wniuld not only 
cause the escaping ga.ses to move .so .swiftly that they would sweep 
much of the fine ore out of the furnace, but would also throw 
needless work on the blowing engines by throttling back the 
rising gases, and would lessen unduly the space available for 
tlie charge in the upper part of the furnace. 

From its top down, the walls of the furnace .slope outward at 
an angle of between and 8®, partly in order to ease the descent 
of the charge, here impeded by the swelling of the individual 
particles of ore cau.sed by the deposition within them of great 
quantities of fine carbon, by the reaction of 2CO-C + COj. 
To widen it more abruptly would indeed increase the volume of 
the furnace, but would probably lead to grave irregularities in 
the distribution of the gas and charge, and hence in the working 
of the furnace. 

\\Tien we have thus fixed the height of the furnace, its 
diameter at its ends, and the slope of its upper and lower 


parts, we have completed its outline closely enough for our 
purpose here. 

69. Hoi Blast and Dry Blast . — On its way from the blowing 
engine to the tuyeres of the bla5t-fumacc> the blast, i.e. the air 
forced in for the purpose of burning the fuel, is ujmally pre-heated, 
and in some of the most progressive works is dried by Gayley’s 
refrigerating process. These steps lead to a saving of fuel so 
great as to be astonishing at first sight— indeed in case of Gayley’s 
blast-drying process incredible to most writers, who proved 
easily and promptly to their own satisfaction that the actual 
saving was impossible. But the explanation is really so very 
simple that it is rather the increduhty of these writers that is 
astonishing. In the hearth of the blast furnace the heat made 
latent by the fusion of the iron and slag must of course be supplied 
by some body which is itself at a temperature above the melting 
point of these bodies, which for simplicity of exposition we may 
call the critical temperature of the blast-furnace process, because 
heat will flow only from a hotter to a cooler object. Much the 
same is true of the heat needed for the deoxidation of the silica, 
SiO.2 + 2C «= Si -1- 2CO2. Now the heat developed by the com- 
bustion of coke to carbonic oxide with cold air containing the 
usual quantity of moisture, develops a temperature only slightly 
above this critical point ; and it is only the heat represented by 
this narrow temperature-margin that is available for doing this 
critical work of fusion and deoxidation. That is the crux of the 
matter. If by pre-heating the blast we add to the sum of the 
heat available ; or if by drying it we subtract from the work 
to be done by that heat the quantity needed for decomposing 
the atmospheric moisture ; or if by removing part of its nitrogen 
we lessen the mass over which the heat developed has to be 
spread— -if b\^ any of these means we raise the temperature 
developed by the combustion of the coke, it is clear that we 
increase the proportion of the total heat which is available for 
this critical work in exactly the way in which we should increase 
the proportion of the water of a stream, initially 100 in. deep, 
which should flow over a waste weir initially i in. beneath the 
stream’s surface, by raising the upper surface of the water 10 in. 
and thus increasing the depth of the water to 110 in. Clearly 
this raising the level of the water by 10 % increases tenfold, or 
by 1000 %, the volume of water which is above the level of the 
weir. 

The special conditions of the blast-furnacc actually exaggerate 
the saving due to this widening of the available temperature-margin, 
and beyond this drying the blast docs great good by preventing the 
senou.s irregularities in working the furnace caused by changes in 
the humidity of the air v\ ith varying weather. 

70. Mvam of Heating the Blast . — After the ascending column 
of gases has done its work of heating and deoxidizing the ore, 
it still necessarily contains so much carbonic oxide, usually 
between 20 and 26 % by weight, that it is a very valuable fuel, 
part of which is used for raising steam for generating the blast 
itself and driving tlie rolling mill engines, &c., or directly in 
gas engines, and the rest for heating the blast. This heating 
was formerly done by burning part of the gases, after their 
escape from the furnace top, in a large combustion chamber, 
around a series of cast iron pipes through which the blast passed 
on its way from the blowing engine to the tuyeres. But these 
“ iron pipe stoves ” are fast going out of use, chiefly because 
they are destroyed quickly if an attempt is made to heat the 
blast above 1000'’ F. (538* C.), often a very important thing. 
In their place the regenerative stoves of the Whitwell and 
Cowper types (figs. 10 and 11) are used. With these the regular 
temperature of the blast at some works is about 1400” F. 
(760*^ C.), and the usual blast temperature lies between 900® 
and 1200“ F. (480° and 650*^ C.). 

Like the Siemens furnace, described in § 99, they have two 
distinct phases : one, “ on gas,” during which part of the waste 
gas-of the blast-furnace is burnt within the stove, highly heating 
the great surface of brickwork which for that purpose is provided 
within it ; the other, “ on wind,” during which the blast is 
heated by passing it back over these very surfaces which 
have thus been heated. They are heat-filters or heat-traps for 
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impounding the heat developed by the combustion of the furnace 
gas, and later returning it to the blast. Each blast'^furnace is 
now provided with three or even four of these stoves, which 
collectively may be nearly thrice as large as the furnace itself. 
At any given time one of these is “ on wind ” and the others 
“ on gas.” 


T he Whit well stove (hg. lo), by means of the surface of several 
nre-bnek walls, catches in one phase the heat evolved by the burning 

gas as it sweeps 
through, and in the 
other phase returns 
that neat to the 
entering blast as it 
sweeps through from 
left to right. In the 
original Whltwell 
stove, which lacks 
the chimneys shown 
at the top of fig. lo, 
both the burning gas 
and the blast pass 
up and down re- 
peatedly. In the H. 
Kennedy modifica- 
tion, shown in fig. lo, 
the gas and ^ in 
one phase enter at 
the bottom of all 
three of the large 
vertical chambers, 
burn in passing up- 
wards, and escape at 
once at the top, as 
shown by the broken 
arrows. In the other 
phase the cold blast, 
forced in at A, passes 
four times up and 
down, as shown by 
the unbroken arrows, 

" ^ and escapes as hot 

blast at B, This, 
then, is a " one-pass 
stove when on gas 
but a “ four-pass ” 
one when on wind. 
The Cowper stove 

Fig. 10 .— WhitweU Hot-HUst bt.>ve, a» (fig. ii) clilTcrs from 
modified by H. Kennedy. When " on wind," the WhitweU (i) in 
the cold blast is forced in at A, and passes having not a series 
four times up and down, as shown by means of flat smooth walls, 
of unbroken arrows, escaping as hot-blast at hut a great number 
B. When “ on gas," the gas and air enter at ‘A narrow vertical 
the bottom of each of the three larger flue 8 ,E, fori^iealter- 
vertical chambers, pass once up through the nate ab.sori)tioii and 
stove, and escape at the top, as sliown by emission of the heat, 
means of broken arrows. Hence this is a four- w ith the conseciuence 
pass stove when on wind, but a one-pass that, for given out- 
stove when on gas. sule dimensions, it 

offers about one-half 

more heating surface than the true WhitweU stove ; and (2) 
in that the gas and the lilast pass only once up and once down 
throuch it, instead of twice up and twice down as in the modern 
true WhitweU stoves. As regards frictional resistance, this smaller 
number of reversals of direction compensates in a measure for the 
smaller area of the Cowper flues. The large combustion chamber 
B permits thorough combustion of the gas, 



71. Preservation of the Furnace Walls . — The combined fluxing 
and abrading action of the descending charge tends to wear 
away the lining of the furnace where it is hottest, which of 
course is near its lower end, thus changing its shape materially, 
lessening its efficiency, and in particular increasing its consump- 
tion of fuel. The walls, therefore, are now made thin, and are 
thoroughly cooled by water, which circulates through pipes or 
boxes bedded in them. James Gayley's method of coding, shown 
in fig. 7, is to set in the brick-work walls several horizontal rows 
of flat water-cooled bronze boxes, RR', extending nearly to tl>e 
interior of the furnace, and tapered so that they can readily be 
withdrawn and replaced in ca.se they bum through. The brick- 
work may wear back to the front edges of these boxes, or even, 
as is shown at R', a little farther. But in the latter case their 
edges still determine the effective profile of the furnace walls 
because the depressions at the back of these edges become filled 


with carbon and scoriaceous matter when the furnace is in normal 
working. Each of these rows, of which five are shown in fig. 7, 
consists of a great number of short semental boxes. 

72. Blashfurnace Gas Engines. — When the gas which escapes 
from the furnace top is used in gas engines it generates about 
four times as much power as when it is used for raising steam. 
It has been calculated that the gas from a pair of oW-fashioned 
blast-furnaces making x6oo tons of iron per week would in this 
way yield some 16,000 horse-power in excess of their own needs, 
and that all the available blast-furnace gas in the United States 
would develop about 1,500,000 horse-power, to develop which 
by raising steam would need about 20,000,000 tons of coal a 
year. Of this power about half would be used at the blast- 
furnaces them- 
selves, leaving 
750,000 horse- 
power available 
for driving the 
machinery of the 
rolling mills, &c. 

This use of the gas 
engine is likely to 
have far - reaching 
results. In order to 
utilize this power, 
the converting mill, 
in which the pig iron 
IS converted into 
steel, and the rolling 
nulls must adjoin 
the blast - furnace. 

The numerous con- 
verting mills which 
treat pig iron made 
at a distance wdl 
now have the crush- 
ing burden of pro- 
viding in otticr ways 
the power which 
their rivals get from 
the blast-furnace, in 
addition to the severe 
disadvantage under 
which they already 
suffer, of wa.sting the 
initial heat of the 
molten cast iron a.s 
it runs from the blast- 
furnace. Before its 
use in the gas engine, 
the blast-furnace gas 
has to be freed care- 
fully from the large 
quantity of fine ore 
dust which it carries 
in su.spension. 

73 . Mechanical 
Appliances. — Mov- 
ing the raw ma- 
terials and the pro- 
ducts: In order to 
move economically 
the great quantity 
of materials which 
enter and issue from 
each furnace daily, 
mechanical appli- 
ances have at many 
works displaced 
hand labour wholly, 
and indeed that any 
of the materials 
should be shovelled by hand is not to be thought of in designing 
new works. 



b'lt.. 11. — Diagram of Cowper Hot-Blasl 
StoveatDuqucsne. (After J. Kennedy.) Broken 
arrows show the path of the gas and air 
wliile the stove is on ^as," and solid arrows 
that of the blast while it is “ on wind." 

A, Entrance for blast-furnace gas. 

B, B, Combustion chamber. 

C, Chimney valve. 

D, Cold blast main. 

E, Hollow bricks. 


The arrangement at the Carnegie Company's Duqucvsne works 
(fig. 12) may serve as au example of modem methods of handling. 
The standard-gauge cars which oring the ore and coke to Duquesne 
pass over one of three very long rows of bins, A, B, and C (fig. 12), 
of which A and B receive the materials (ore, coke and limestoiie) 
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for immediate use, while C receives those to be stored for winter 
use. From A and B the materials are drawn as they are needed 
into large buckets D standing on cars, wliicli carry them to the foot 
of the hoist track EE, up which they are hoisted to the top of the 
furnace, Amved here, the material is introduced into the furnace 
by an ingenious piece of meclianism which completely prevents the 
furnace gas from escaping into the air. The hoist-engineer in the 
house F at the foot of the lurnace, when informed by means of an 
indicator that the bucket has arrived at the top, lowers it so that 
its flanges GG (fig. 7) rest on the corresponding fixed flanges HH, as 
shown in fig. 9. The farther descent of the bucket being thus 
arrested, the special cable T is now slackened, so that the conical 
bottom of the bucket drops down, pressing down by its weight the 


the string of moulds, each thus containing a pig, moves slowly 
forward, the pigs solidify and cool, the more quickly becau.se 
in transit they are sprayed with water or even submerged in 



Fu.. 12. — Diagram of the Carnegie Hlast-Furuate Plant at Duquesne, Pa. 

A and B, Bin.s for stock for immediate use. F, Hoist-engine house. N, N, N, I.adles carrying th'' moltcji 


C, Receiving bin for winter stock pile. 
D, D, Ore bucket. 

EE, Hdist-track. 


LL, 'I ravelling crane commanding stock pile. 
M, Ore bucket receiving ore lor stock ])ile. 
M', Bucket removing ore from stock pile. 


cast iron to the works, where 
it is converted into steel by the 
open hearth process. 


counter-weighted false cover J of the furnace, so that the contents 
of the bucket slide down into the space between tins false cover 
and the true charging hell, K 'I'he special cable T is now tightened 
again, and lifts the bottom of the bucket so as both to dose it and 
to close the space between J and K, by allowing J to rise back to 
its initial place The bucket then descends along the hoist-track 
to make way for the next succeeding one, and K is lowered, dropping 
the charge into the furnace Tims .some 1700 tons of materials 
are charged daily into each of these furnaces without being shovelled 
at all, running by gravity from bin to bucket and from bucket to 
turnace, and being hoisted and charged into the furnace by a single 
engineer below, without any assistance or supervision at the furnace- 
top 

The winter stock of materials is drawn from the left-hand row of 
bins, and distributed over immense stock piles by means of the 


water in the tank EE. Arrived at the farther sheave ('. the now 
cool pig.s are dumped into a railway car. 

Be.skles a great saving of labour, only ])artlv offset by the cost of 
repairs, these machines have the great nierit of making the manage- 
ment independent of a very troublesome set of labourers, the hand 
pig-breakers, who were not only absolutely mclispensable for every 
cast and every day, Ixecause tli<‘ pig iron must be removed promjilly 
(o make way lor the next succeeding cast of iron, but ver\ dilhfult 
to replace because of the great 
physical endurance which their 
work requires. 



T i, Diagram of Pig-Casting Machine. 

A, Ladle bringing the cast iron from tlie blast-furnace. EE, 'lank in which the luuuldb aie .siibmeiged. 

BB, Tlie moulds F, Car into whicli tlie cooled pigs are dropped. 

C, D, Sheaves carrying the endless chain of moulds. G, Distributing funnel. 


great crane LL (tig 12), which transfers it as it is needed to the 
row A of bins, whence it is earned to tlie furnace, as already ex- 
jilained. 

74. Casting the Molten Pig Iron—Thc molten pig iron at many 
work.s i.s still run directly from the furnace into sand or iron 
moulds arranged in a way which suggests a nursing litter of pigs ; 
hence the name “ pig iron.” Tliese pigs are then usually broken 
by hand. The Uehling casting machine (fig. 13) has displaced 
this method in many works. It consists essentially of a series 
of thin-walled moulds, BB, carried by endless chains past the 
hp of a great ladle A. This pours into them the molten cast iron 
which it has just received directly from the blast-furnace. As 


present way of getting the iron of the ore into the form of wrfiught 
iron and steel by first making cast iron and then purifying it, 
i.c. by first putting carbon and silicon into the iron and then 
taking them out again at great expense, at first sight seems 
so unreasonably roundabout that many “ direct ” processes 
(if extracting the iron without thus charging it with carbon and 
silicon have been proposed, and some of them have at times been 
important. But to-day they have almost ceased to exist. 

That the blast-furnace process must be followed by a purifying 
one, that carburization must at once be undone by decarburization, 
is clearly a disadvantage, but it is one which is far out-weighod by 
five important incidental advantages, (i) The strong deoxidizing 
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action incidental to this carburizing removes the sulphur easily and 
-cheaply, a thing hardly to be expected of any direct process so far 
^ we can sec, (2) The carburizing incidentally carburizes the 
bnckwork of the furnace, and thus protects it against corrosion by 
the molten slag. (3) It protects the molten iron against reoxidation, 
the greatest stumbling block in the way of the direct processes 
hitherto. (4) This same strong deoxidizing action leads to the 
practically complete deoxidation and hence extraction of the iron, 
is) In that carburizing lowers the melting point of the iron greatly, 
it lowers somewhat the temperature to which the mineral matter of 
the ore has to be raised in order that the iron may be separated 
from it, because this separation requires that both iron and slag 
shall be very fluid. Indeed, few if any of the direct processes have 
attempted to make this separation, or to make it complete, leaving 
it for some subsequent operation, such as the open hearth proce.ss. 

In addition, the blast-iumace uses a very cheap source of energy, 
coke, anthracite, charcoal, and even certain kinds of raw bituminous 
coal, and owing first to the intimacy of contact between this fuel and 
the ore on which it works, and second to the thoroughness of the 
transfer of heat from the products of that fuel's combu.stion in 
their long upward journey through the descending charge, even 
this cheap energy is used most eftectively. 

Thus we have reasons enough why the blast-furnace has di^laced 
all competing processes, without taking into account its further 
advantage in lending itself easily to working on an enormous scale 
and with trifling consumption of labour, still further lessened by the 
general practice of transferring the molten cast iron in enormous 
ladles into the vessels in which its conversion into steel takes place. 
Nevertheless, a direct process may yet be made profitable under 
conditions which specially favour it, such as the lack of any fuel 
suitable for the blast-furnace, coupled with an abundance of cheap 
fuel suitable for a direct process and of cheap rich ore nearly free 
from sulphur. 

76. The chief difficulty in the way of modifying the blast- 
furnace process itself so as to make it accomplish what the direct 
processes aim at, by giving its product less carbon and silicon 
than pig iron as now made contains, is the removal of the sulphur. 
The processes for converting cast iron into steel can now remove 
phosphorus easily, but the removal of sulphur in them is so 
difficult that it has to be accomplished for the most part in the 
blast-furnace itself. As desulphurizing seems to need the direct 
and energetic action of carbon on the molten iron itself, and as 
molten iron absorbs carbon most greedily, it is hard to see how 
the blast-furnace is to desulphurize without carburizing almost 
to saturation, i.e. without making cast iron. 

77. Direct Metal and the Mixer. — Until relatively lately the 
cast iron for the Bessemer and open-hearth processes was nearly 
always allowed to solidify in pigs, which were next broken up 
by hand and remelted at great cost. It has long been seen that 
there would be a great saving if this remelting could be avoided 
and “ direct metal,” i.e. the molten cast iron direct from the blast- 
furnace, could be treated in the conversion process. The obstacle 
is that, owing to unavoidable irregularities in the blast-furnace 
process, the silicon- and sulphur-content of the cast iron vary 
to a degree and with an abruptness which arc inconvenient for 
any conversion process and intolerable for the Bessemer process. 
For the acid variety of this process, which does not remove 
sulphur, this most harmful element must be held below a limit 
which is always low, though it varies somewhat with the use to 
which the steel is to be put. Further, the point at which the 
process should be arrested is recognized by the appearance of 
the flame which issues from the converter’s mouth, and variations 
in the silicon-content of the cast iron treated alter this appearance, 
so that the indications of the flame become confusing, and control 
over the process is lost. Moreover, the quality of the resultant 
steel depends upon the temperature of the process, and this in 
turn depends upon the proportion of silicon, the combustion 
of which is the chief source of the heat developed. Hence the 
importance of having the silicon-content constant. In the basic 
Bessemer process, also, unforeseen variations in the silicon- 
content are harmful, because the quantity of lime added should 
be just that needed to neutralize the resultant silica and the 
phosphoric acid and no more. Hence the importance of having 
the silicon-content uniform. This uniformity is now given by 
the use of the “ mixer ” invented by Captain W. R. Jones. 

This “ mixer ” is a great reservoir into which successive lots 
of molten cast iron from all the blast-furnaces available are 
poured, forming a great molten mass of from 200 to 750 tons. 
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This is kept molten by a flame playing above it, and successive 
lots of the cast iron thus mixed are drawn off, as ^ey are needed, 
for conversion into steel by the Bessemer or open-hearth process. 
An excess of silicon or sulphur in the cast iron from one blast- 
furnace is diluted by thus mixing this iron with that from the 
other furnaces. Should several furnaces simultaneously make 
iron too rich in silicon, this may be diluted by pouring into the 
mixer some low-silicon iron melted for this purpose in a cupola 
furnace. This device not only makes the cast iron much more 
uniform, but also removes much of its sulphur by a curious 
slow reaction. Many metals have the power of dissolving their 
own oxides and sulphides, but not tho.se of other metals. Thus 
iron, at least highly carburetted, i.e. cast iron, dissolves its own 
sulphide freely, but not that of either calcium or manganese. 
Consequently, when we deoxidize calcium in the iron blast- 
furnace, it greedily absorbs the sulphur which has been dissolved 
in the iron as iron sulphide, and the sulphide of calcium thus 
formed separates from the iron. In like manner, if the molten 
iron in the mixer contains manganese, this metal unites with the 
sulphur present, and the mangane.se sulphide, insoluble in the 
iron, slowly rises to the surface, and as it reaches the air, its 
sulphur oxidizes to sulphurous acid, which escapes. Further, 
an important part of the silicon may be removed in the mixer 
by keeping it very hot and covering the metal with a rather 
basic slag. This is very useful if the iron is intended for either 
the basic Bessemer or the basic open-hearth process, for both 
of which silicon is harmful. 

78. Conversion or Purifying Processes for converting Cast Iron 

into Steel or Wrought Iron. — As the essential difference between 
cast iron on one hand and wrought iron and steel on the other 
is that the former contains necessarily much more carbon, 
usually more silicon, and often more phosphorus than are suit- 
able or indeed permissible in the latter two, the chief work of 
all these conversion processes is to remove the excess of these 
several foreign elements by oxidizing them to carbonic oxide 
CO, silica SiO.^, and phosphoric acid respectively. Of 

the.se the first escapes immediately as a gas, and the others 
unite with iron oxide, lime, or other strong ba.se present to form 
a molten silicate or silico-phosphate called “ cinder ” or slag,” 
which floats on the molten or pasty metal. Iffic ultimate source 
of the oxygen may be the air, as in the Bessemer process, or rich 
iron oxide as in the puddling process, or both as in the open-hearth 
process ; but in any case iron oxide is the chief immediate source, 
as is to be expected, because the oxygen of the air would naturally 
unite in much greater proportion with some of the great quant it\’ 
of iron offered to it than with the small quantity of these im- 
purities. The iron oxide thus formed immediately oxidizes 
these foreign elements, so that the iron is really a carrier of oxygen 
from air to impurity. The typical reactions are something like 
the following ; Fe.^d4 -f 4C = 4C0 -f 3Fe ; Fe,^^ -f C 3FeO -I- CO ; 
2P -h 5Fe,,04 - 1 2FeO + 3FeO,P.p4 ; Si + « 3FeO,SiO,> 

3FeO. Beside this their chief and easy work of oxidizing carbon, 
silicon and phosphorus, the conversion processes have the harder 
task of removing sulphur, chiefly by converting it into calcium 
sulphide, CaS, or manganous sulphide, MnS, whicli rise to the 
top of the molten metal and there enter the overlying slag, 
from which the sulphur may escape by oxidizing to the gaseous 
compound, sulphurous acid, SO.,. 

79. In the puddling process molten ca.st iron is converted into 
wrought iron, i.e. low-carbon slag-bearing iron, by oxidizing its 
carbon, silicon and phosphorus, by means of iron oxide stirred 
into it as it lies in a thin shallow layer in the ” hearth ” or flat 
basin of a reverberatory furnace (fig. 14), itself lined with iron 
ore. As the iron oxide is stirred into the molten metal laboriously 
by the workman or ” puddler ” with his hook or ” rabble,” 
it oxidizes the silicon to silica and the phosphorus to phosphoric 
acid, and unites with both these products, forming with them 
a basic iron silicate rich in phosphorus, called ” puddling ” 
or “ tap cinder.” It oxidizes the carbon also, which escapes 
in purple jets of burning carbonic oxide. As the melting point of 
the metal is gradually raised by the progressive decarhurization, 
it at length passes above the temperature of the furnace, about 
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1400° C.^ with the conficquence that the metal, now below its 
melting point, solidifies in pasty grains, or “ comes to nature.” 
These grains the puddler welds together by means of his rabble 



Fig. 14 — Puddliuf^ I'urnuce. 


into rough 80-lb balls, each like a sponge of metallic iron 
particles with its pores filled with the still molten cinder. These 
balls are next worked into merchantable shape, and the cinder 
is simultaneously expelled in large part, first by hammering 
them one at a time under a steam hammer (fig. 37) or by squeez- 
ing them, and next by rolling them. The squeezing is usually 
done in the way shown in fig. 15. 

Here BB is a large fixed iron cylinder, corrugated within, and C 
an excentric cylinder, also corrugated, which, in turrimg to the 
right, by the friction of its cor- 
rugated .surface rotates the puddled 
ball D which has just entered at A, 
so that, turning around its own 
axis, it travels to the right and is 
gradually changed from a ball into 
a bloom, a rou^h cylindrical mass 
of white hot iron, .still dripping 
with cinder. This bloom is im- 
mediately rolled down into a long 
flat bar, called ‘ muck bar," and 
this in turn is cut into short lengths 
which, piled one on anoUior, are 
reheated and again rolled down, 
sometimes with repeated cutting, 
pilmg and re -rolling, into the 
final shape in which it is actually 
to be used. But, roll and re-roll 
often as we like, much cinder remains imbedded in the iron, in 
the form of threads and rods drawn out in the direction of rolling, 
and of course weakening the metal in tlie transverse direction. 

80. Machine few men who have, and are 

willing to exercise, the gjeat strength and endurance which the 
puddler needs when he is stirring the pasty iron and balling it 
up, command such high wages, and with their little 500-II:) 
charges turn out their iron so slowly, that many ways of puddling 
by machinery have been tried. None has succeeded permanently, 
though indeed one offered by J. P. Roe is not without promise. 
The essential difficulty has been that none of them could sub- 
divide tlie rapidly solidifying charge into the small balls which 
the workman dexterously forms by hand, and that if the charge 
is not thus subdivided but drawn as a single ball, the cinder 
cannot be squeezed out of it thoroughly enough. 

81. Direct Puddling. — In common practice the cast iron as 
it runs from the blast-furnace is allowed to solidify and cool 
completely in the form of pigs, which are then graded by their 
fracture, and remelted in the puddling furnace itself. At 
Hourpes, in order to save the expense of this remelting, the 
rnolten cast iron as it comes from the blast-furnace is poured 
directly into the puddling furnace, in large charges of about 
2200 ft), which are thus about four times as large as those 
of common puddling furnaces. These large charges are puddled 
by two gangs of four men each, and a great saving in fuel and 
labour is effected. 

Attractive as arc these advances in puddling, they have not been 
widely adopted, for two chief reasons ; First, owners of puddling 
works have been reluctant to spend money freely in plant for a 
process of which the future is so uncertain, and this unwillingness 
has been the more natural because these very men are in large 
part the more conservative fraction, which has resisted the tempta- 
tion to abandon puddling and adopt the steel-making processes. 
Second, in puddling iron which is to be used as a raw material for 
Biakmg very fine steel by the crucible process, quality is the thing 


of first importance. Now in the series of operations, the blast- 
furnace, puddling and crucible processes, through which the iron 
passes from the state of ore to that of crucible tool steel, it is so 
difficult to detect just which are the conditions essential to excellence 
in tlie final product that, once a given procedure has been found to 
yield excellent steel, every one of its details is adhered to by the 
more cautious ironmasters, often with surprising conservatism. 
Buyers of certain excellent classes of Swedish iron have been said 
to object even to tlie substitution of electricity for water-power a.s 
a means of driving the machinery of the forge. In case of direct 
puddling and the use of larger charges this conservatism has some 
foundation, because the established custom of allowing the cast iron 
to solidify gives a better opportunity of examining its fracture, 
and thus of rejecting unsuitable iron, than is afforded in direct 
puddling. So, too, when several puddlers are jointly responsible 
for the thoroughness of their work, as happen. s in puddling large 
charges, they will not exercise such care (nor indeed will a given 
degree of care be so effective) as when responsibility lor each charge 
rests on one man. 

82. The removal of phosphorus^ a very important duty of the 
puddling process, requires that the cinder shall be “ basic,” 
i.e. that it shall have a great excess of the strong base, ferroii.s 
oxide, FeO, for the phosphoric acid to unite with, lest it be 
deoxidized by the carbon of the iron as fast as it forms, and so 
return to the iron, following the general rule that oxidized bodies 
enter the slag and unoxidized ones the metallic iron. But this 
basicity implies that for each part of the silica or silicic acid 
which inevitably results from the oxidation of the silicon of the 
pig iron, the cinder shall contain some three parts of iron oxide, 
itself a valuable and expensive substance. Hence, in order to 
save iron oxide the pig iron used should be nearly free from 
silicon. It should also be nearly free from sulphur, because of 
the great difficulty of removing this element in the puddling 
process. But the strong deoxidizing conditions needed in the 
blast-furnace to remove sulphur tend strongly to deoxidize 
silica and thus to make the pig iron rich in silicon. 

83. The “ refinery process " of fitting pig iron for the puddling 
process by removing the silicon without the carbon, is sometimes 
used because of this difficulty in making a pig iron initially low 
in both sulphur and silicon. In this process molten pig iron 
with much silicon but little sulphur has its silicon oxidized to 
silica and thus slagged off, by means of a blast of air playing on 
the iron through a blanket of burning coke which covers it. 
The coke thus at once supplie.s by its combustion the heat 
needed for melting the iron and keeping it hot, and by itself 
dissolving in the molten metal returns carbon to it as fast as 
this element is burnt out by the blast, so that the “ refined ” 
cast iron which results, though still rich in carbon and therefore 
easy to melt in the puddling process, has relatively little silicon. 

84. In the Bessemer or “ pneumatic ” process^ which indeed 
might be called the “ fuel-less ” process, molten pig iron is 
converted into steel by having its carbon, silicon and manganese, 
and often its phosphorus and sulphur, oxidized and thus removed 
by air forced through it in so many fine streams and hence so 
rapidly that the heat generated by the oxidation of these im- 
purities suffices in and by itself, unaided by burning any other 
fuel, not only to keep the iron molten, but even to raise its 
temperature from a point initially but little above the melting 
point of cast iron, say 1150® to 1250° C., to one well above the 
melting point of the resultant steel, say 1500® C. The “ Bessemer 
converter ” or “ vessel ” (fig. 16) in which this wonderful 
process is carried out is a huge retort, lined with clay, dolomite 
or other refractory material, hung aloft and turned on trunnions, 
DD, through the right-hand one of wffiich the blast is carried 
to the gooseneck E, which in turn delivers it to the tuyeres Q 
at the bottom. 

There are two distinct varieties of this process, the original 
undephosphorizing or “ acid ” Bessemer process, so called 
because the converter is lined with acid materials, i,e, those rich 
in silicic acid, such as quartz and clay, and because the slag is 
consequently acid, i.e. siliceous; and the dephosphorizing or 
“ Thomas ” or “ basic Bessemer ” process, so called because 
the converter is lined with basic materials, usually calcined 
dolomite, a mixture of lime and magnesia, bound together with 
tar, and because the slag is made very basic by adding much 



Fig, 15. — ^Plan of Burden's 
Excentric Revolving Squeezer 
tor Puddled Balls. 
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lime to it In basic Bjsssemer process phosphorus is readily 
removed by oxidation, because the product of its oxidation, 
phosphoric acid, PgOft, in the presence of an excess of base forms 
stable phosphates of lime and iron which pass into the slag, 
making it valuable as an artificial manure. But this dephos- 
phoriiation by oxidation can be carried out only in the case slag 
is basic. If it is acid, t.e. if it holds much more than 20 % of 



A, Trunnion-ring. 

B, Main shell. 

C, Upper part of shell. 

D, Trunnions. 

K, Goose-neck. 
l'\ Tuyere-box. 

N, Lid of tuyere-box. 


O, Tuyere-plate. 

P, False plate, 

Q, Tuyeres. 

R, Keys holding lid of tuyere- 

box. 

S, Refractory lining. 

U, Key-link holding bottom. 


so powerful an acid as silica, then the phosphoric acid has so 
feeble a hold on the base in the slag that it is immediately re- 
deoxidized by the carbon of the metal, or even by the iron itself, 
P.,0., 4- 5Fe »» 2P 4- 5FeO, and the resultant deoxidized phosphorus 
immediately recombines with the iron. Now in an acid-lined 
converter the slag is necessarily acid, because even an initially 
basic slag would immediately corrode away enough of the acid 
lining to make itself acid. Hence phosphorus cannot he removed 
in an acid-lined converter. Though all thi.s is elementary to-day, 
not only was it unknown, indeed unguessed, at the time of the 
invention of the Bessemer process, but even when, nearly a 
quarter of a century later, a young English metallurgical chemist, 
Sidney Gilchrist Thomas (1850^1885), offered to the British Iron 
and Steel Institute a paper describing his success in dephosphoriz- 
ing by the Bessemer process 
with a basic-lined converter 
and a basic slag, that body 
rejected it. 

85. In carrying out the acid 
Bessemer process, the con- 
verter, preheated to about 
1200® C. by burning cc^e in it, 
is turned into the position 
shown in fig. 1 7, and the charge 
Fm. 17. — Bessemer Converter, of molten pig iron, which 
turned down in position to receive sometimes weighs as much 
and discharge the molten metal. ^ 

through its mouth. The converter is then turned upright 
into the position shown in fig. 16, so that the blast, which has 
been let on just before this, entering through the great numbCT 
of tuyere holes in the bottom, forces its way up through the 
relatively shallow layer of iron, throwing it up within the con- 
verter as a boiling foam, and oxidizing the foreign elements so 



rapidly that in some cases their removal is complete .alter 5 
minutes. The oxygenof the blast having been thus taken up by the 
molten metal, its nitrogen issues from file mouth of the converter 
as a pale spark -bearing cone. Under normal conditions the silicon 
oxidizes first. Later, when most of it has been oxidized, the 
carbon begins to oxidize to oarbonic oxide, which in turn bums 
to carbonic acid as it meets the outer air on escaping h^om the 
mouth of the converter, and generates a true fiame whidi grows 
bright, then brilliant, then almost blinding, as itixishes and roars, 
then “ drops,” i.e. shortens and suddenly grows quiet when the 
last of the carbon has burnt away, and no flame-forming substance 
remains. Thus may a 20-ton charge of cast iron be converted 
into steel in ten minutes.' It is by the appearance of the flame 
that the operator or “ blower ” knows when to end the process, 
judging by its brilliancy, colour, sound, sparks, smoke and other 
indications. 

86. Recarburizing . — The process may be interrupted as soon 
as the carbon-content has fallen to that which the final product 
is to have, or it may be continued till nearly the whole of the 
carbon has been burned out, and then the needed carbon may 
be added by “ recarburizing.” The former of these ways is 
followed by the ver>' skilful and intelligent blowers in Sweden, 
who, with the temperature and all other conditions well under 
control, and with their minds set on the quality rather than on 
the quantity of their product, can thus make steel of any desired 
carbon-content from o-io to 1-25 %. But even with all their 
skill and care, while the carbon-content is still high the indications 
of the flame are not so decisive as to justify them in omitting to 
test the steel before removing it from the converter, as a check 
on the accuracy of their blowing. The delay which this test 
causes is so unwelcome that in all other countries the blower 
continues the blow until decarburization is nearly complete, 
because of the very groat accuracy with which he can then read 
' the indications of the flame, an accuracy which leaves little to 
be desired. Then, without waiting to test the product, he 
“ recaThuri7.e.s ” it, i.e. adds enough carbon to give it the content 
desired, and then immediately pours the sted into a great clay- 
lined casting ladle by turning the converter over, and through 
a nozzle in the bottom of this ladle pours the steel into its ingot 
moulds. In making very low-carbon steel tiiis rccarburizing 
proper is not needed ; but in any event a considerable quantity 
of manganese must be added unless the pig iron initially contains 
much of that metal, in order to remove from the molten steel 
the oxygen which it has absorbed from the blast, lest this make, 
il redshort. If the carbon-content is not to be raised materially, 
this manganese is added in the form of preheated lumps of 
“ ferro-manganese,” which contains about 80% of manganese, 
5% of carbon and 15% of iron, with a little silicon and other 
impurities. If, on the other hand, the carbon-content is to be 
raised, then carbon and manganese are usually added together 
in the form of a manganiferous molten pig iron, called spiegel- 
eisen, i.e. “ mirror-iron,” from the brilliancy of its facets, and 
usually containing somewhere about 12 % of manganese and 

4 % of carbon, though the proportion between these two elements 
has to be adjusted so as to introduce the desired quantity of 
each into the molten steel. Part of the carbon of this spiegcl- 
eisen unites with the oxygen occluded in the molten iron to 
form carbonic oxide, and again a bright flame, greenish with 
manganese, escapes from the converter. 

87. Darby’s Process.— Anoiher way of introducing the carton 
is Darby’s process of throwing large paper bags filled with 
anthracite, coke or gas-carbon into the casting ladle as the 
molten steel is pouring into it. The steel dissolves the carbon 
of this fuel even more quickly than water would dissolve salt 
under like conditions. 

88. Bessemer and Musket.— Besstmer had no very wide 
knowledge of metallurgy, and after overcoming many stupendous 

» The length of the blow varies very greatly, in general increwing 
with the tjroportion of silicon and with the sire 01 ct^rge. 
the smaJl Swedish charges with but httle silicon may be blown m 

5 minutes, but for a 20-ton charge the time is more likely to reach 
or exceed 10 minutes, and sometimes reaches 20 minutes or even 
more. 
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difficulties he was greatly embarrassed by the brittleness or 

rcdshortness ” of his steel, which he did not know how to 
cure. But two remedies were quickly offered, one by the skilful 
Swede, Goransson, who used a pig iron initially rich in manganese 
and stopped his blow before much oxygen had been taken up ; 
and the other by a British steel maker, Robert Mushet, who 
proposed the use of the manganiferous cast iron called spiegeleisen, 
and thereby removed the only remaining serious obstacle to the 
rapid spread of the process. 

From this many have claimed for Mushet a part almost or even 
quite equal to Bessemer's in the development of the Bessemer pro- 
cess, even calling it the “ Bessemer-Mushet process.” But this 
seems most unjust. Mushet had no such exclusive knowledge of the 
effects of manganese that he alone could have helped Bessemer ; 
and even if nobody had then proposed the use of spiegeleisen, the 
development of the Swedish Bessemer practice would have gone on, 
and, the process thus established and its value and great economy 
thus shown in Sweden, it would have been only a question of time 
how soon somebody would have proposed the addition of manganese. 
Mushet's aid was certainly valuable, but not more than Goransson 's, 
who, besides thus offering a preventive of redshortness, further 
helped the process on by raising its temperature by the simple 
expedient of further subdividing the lilast, thus increasing the 
surface of contact between blast and metal, and thus in turn hasten- 
ing the oxidation. The two great essential discoveries were first 
that the rapid passage of air through molten cast iron raised its 
temperature above the melting point of low-carbon steel, or as it 
was then called ” maJleable iron,^’ and second that this low-carbon 
steel, which Bessemer was the first to make in important quantities, 
was in fact an extraordinarily valuable substance when made under 
proper conditions. 

89. Source of Heat. — The carbon of the pig iron, burning as it 
does only to carbonic oxide within the converter, does not In 
itself generate a temperature high enough for the needs of the 
process. The oxidation of manganese is capable of generating 
a very high temperature, but it has the ver\^ serious disadvantage 
of causing such thick clouds of .smoky oxide of manganese as 
to hide the flame from the blower, and prevent him from 
recognizing the moment when the blow .should be ended. Thus 
it comes about that the temperature is regulated primarily by 
adjusting the quantity of silicon in the pig iron treated, ij % 
of this element usually sufficing. If any individual blow proves 
to be too hot, it may be cooled by throwing cold “ scrap ” steel 
such as the waste ends of rails and <jthcr pieces, into the converter, 
or by injecting with the blast a little steam, which is decomjxised 
by the iron by the endothermic reaction H .,0 + Fe— 2H-fFeO. 
If the temperature is not high enough, it is raised by managing 
the blast in such a way as to’ oxidize some of the iron itself 
permanently, and thus to generate much heat. 

90. The basic or dephosphorizing variety of the Bessemer 
process, called in Germany the “ Thomas ” process, differs from 
the acid process in four chief points : (i) that its slag is made 
very basic and hence dephosphorizing by adding much lime to 
it; (2) that the lining is basic, because an acid lining would 
quickly be destroyed by such a basic slag ; (3) that the process 
is arrested not at the “ drop of the flame ” (§ 85) but at a pre- 
determined length of time after it ; and (4) that phosphorus 
instead of silicon is the chief source of heat. Let us consider 
these in turn. 

91. The slagf in order that it may have such an excess of base 
that this will retain the phosphoric acid as fast as it is formed 
by the oxidation of the phosphorus of the pig iron, and prevent 
it from being re-deoxidized and re-ab.sorbed by the iron, should, 
according to von Ehrenwerth’s rule which is generally followed, 
contain enough lime to form approximately a tetra-calcic silicate, 
4 CaO,SiO., with the silica which results from the oxidation of 
the silicon of the pig iron and tri-calcic phosphate, 3 Ca 0 ,P., 0 ..,, 
with the phosphoric acid which forms. 'J’he danger of this 
“ rephosphorization is greate.'.t at the end of the blow, when 
the recarburizing additions are made. This lime is charged in 
the form of common quicklime, CaO, resulting from the calcina- 
tion of a pure limestone, CaCOj,, which should be as free as 
possible from silica. The usual composition of this slag is iron 
oxide, 10 to 16 % ; lime, 40 to 50 % ; magnesia, 5 % ; silica, 
6 to 9%; phosphoric acid, 16 to 20%. Its phosphoric arid 
makes it so valuable as a fertilizer that it is a most important 


by-product. In order that the phosphoric acid may be the 
more fully liberated by the humic acid, &c., of the earth, a little 
silicious sand is mixed with the still molten slag after it has been 
poured off from the molten steel. The slag is used in agriculture 
with no further preparation, save very fine grinding. 

92. The lining of the converter is made of 90 % of the mixture 
of lime and magnesia which results from calcining dolomite, 
(C’a,Mg)CO;j, at a very high temperature, and 10 % of coal tar 
freed from its water by heating. This mixture may be rammed in 
place, or baked blocks of it may be laid up like a masonry wall. 
In either case such a lining is expensive, and has but a short life, 
in few works more than 200 charges, and in some only 100, 
though the silicious lining of the acid converter lasts thousands 
of charges. Hence, for the basic process, spare converters must 
be provided, so that there may always be some of them re-lining, 
either while standing in the same place as when in use, or, as 
in Holley’s arrangement, in a separate repair house, to which 
these gigantic vessels are removed bodily. 

93. Control of the Basic Bessemer Process. — The removal of 
the greater part of the phosphorus takes place after the carbon 
has been oxidized and the flame has consequently “ dropped,” 
probably because the lime, which is charged in solid lumps, 
is taken up by the slag so slowly that not until late in the 
operation does the slag become so basic as to be retentive of 
phosphoric acid. Hence in making steel rich in carbon it is not 

I possible, as in the acid Bessemer process, to end the operation 
I as soon as the carbon in the metal has fallen to the point sought, 

: but it is necessary to remove practically all of the carbon, then 
I the phosphorus, and then “recarburize,” i.e. add whatever 
carbon the steel is to contain. The quantity of phosphorus in 
the pig iron is usually known accurately, and the dephosphoriza- 
tion takes place so regularly that the quantity of air which it 
needs can be foretold closely. 'I'hc blower therefore stops thi* 

I jirocesb when he has blown a predetermined quantity of air 
through, counting from the drop of the flame ; but as a check 
on his forecast he usually tests Uie blown metal before recar- 
burizing it. 

94. Source of Heat. - Silicon cannot here be used as the chief 
source of heat as it is in the acid Bessemer process, because most 
of the heat which its oxidation generates is consumed in heating 
the great quantities of lime needed for neutralizing the resultant 
silica. Fortunately the phosphorus, turned from a curse into a 
blessing, develops by its oxidation the needt;d temperature, 
though the fact that this requires at least i’8o % of phosphorus 
limits the use of the process, because there are few ores which 
can be made to yield so phosphoric a pig iron. Further objec- 
tions to the presence of silicon are that the resultant silica (i) 
corrodes the lining of the converter, (2) makes the slag froth so 
that it both throws much of the charge out and blocks up the 
no.se of the converter, and (3) leads to rephosphorization. These 
effects are so serious that until very lately it was thought that 
the silicon could not safely be much in excess of i %. But 
Massenez and Richards, following the plan outlined by Pourcel 
in 1879, have found that even 3 % of silicon is permissible if, 
by adding iron ore, the resultant silica is made into a fluid shag, 
and if this is removed in the early cool part of the process, when 
it attacks the lining of the converter but slightly. Manganese 
to the extent of i *80 % is desired as a means of preventing the 
resultant steel from being redshort, i.e. brittle at a red or forging 
heat. The pig iron should be as nearly free as possible from 
sulphur, because the removal of any large quantity of this 
injurious element in the process itself is both difficult and 
expensive, 

95. The car casting system deserves de.scription chiefly because it 
shows how, when llie scale of operations is as enormous as it is in 
the Bessemer process, even a slight simplification and a slight heat- 
saving may be of great economic importance 

Whatever be the form into which the steel is to be rolled, it must 
in general first be poured from the Bessemer converter in which it 
is made into a large clay-lined ladle, and thence cast in vertical 
pyramidal ingots. To bring them to a temperature suitable for 
rolling, these ingots must be set in heating or soaking furnaces 
(§ 125), and this .should be done as soon as possible after they are 
cast, both to lessen the loss of their initial heat, and to make way 
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for the next succeeding lot of ingots, a matter of great importance, 
because the charges of steel follow each other at such very brief 
intervals. A pair of working converters has made 4958 charges 
of 10 tons each, or a total of 50,547 tons, in one month, or at an 
average rate of a charge every seven minutes and twenty-four seconds 
throughout every working day. It is this extraordinary rapidity 
that makes the process so economical and determines the way in 
which its details must be carried out. Moreover, since the mould 
acts as a covering to reterd the loss of heat, it should not be removed 
from the ingot until ju.st before the latter is to be placed m its 
soaking furnace. The.se conditions are fulfilled by the car casting 
system of F. W. Wood, of Sparrows Point, Md., in which the moulds, 
while receiving the steel, stand on a train of cars, which are im- 
mediately run to the side of the soaking furnace. Here, as soon 
as the ingots have so fax solidified that they can be lifted without 
breaking, their moulds are removed and set on an adjoining tram 
of cars, and the ingots are charged directly into the soaking furnace. 
The mould-train now carries its empty moulds to a cooling yard, 
and, as soon as they are cool enough to be used again, carries them 
back to the neighbourhood of the converters to receive a new lot 
of steel. In this system tliere is for each ingot and each mould 
only one handling in wliich it is moved as a separate unit, the mould 
from one train to the other, the ingot from its train into the furnace. 
In the other movements, all the moulds and ingots of a given charge 
ol steel are grouped as a tram, wliich is moved as a unit by a loco- 
motive. The difficulty in the way of this sy.stem was that, in pouring 
the steel from ladle to” mould, more or less of it occasionally sfiatters, 
and these spattermgs, if they strike the rails or the running 
gear of the cars, obstruct and foul them, preventing the movement 
of the train, liecause the solidified steel is extremely tenacious. But 
this cannot be tolerated, because the economy of the process requires 
extreme promptness in each of its steps. On account of this ditliculty 
the moulds formerly stood, not on cars, but directly on the floor of 
a casting pit while receiving the molten steel. When the ingots had 
so far solidified that they could be handled, the moulds were removed 
and set on the floor to cool, the ingots were set on a car and carried 
to the .soaking lurnace, and the moulds were then replaced in the 
casting pit. Here each mould and each ingot was handled as a 
separate unit twice, instead of only once as in tlie car casting system ; 
th(* ingots radiated away great quantities of heat in passing naked 
from the converting mill to the soaking furnaces, and the heat 
vhich they and the moulds radiated while in the converting mill 
was not only wasted, but made this mill, open -doored as it wa.s, 
so intolerably hot, that the cost of labour there was materially in- 
creased. Mr Wood met this difficulty by the simple device of so 
shaping the cars that they completely protect i)Oth their own 
running gear and tlie track from all po.ssible spattering, a device 
which, .simple as it is, has materially lessened the cost of the steel 
and greatly increased the production. How great the increase has 
been, from this and many other cau.ses, is shown in Table III. 

'fABLE III, — Maximum Production of Jni'ots by a Pair of 
A merican C oni uirtcrs . 

Gross I'ons per Week 


1870 254 

1880 3,433 

1889 8,549 

1899 (average for a month) . . 11,233 

1903 


Thus in thirty-three years the rate of production per pair of vessels 
increased more than sixty-fold. The production of European 
Bessemer works is very much less than that of American Indeed, 
the whole German y)roduction of acid Bessemer steel in 1899 w.i..s 
at a rate but slightly greater than that here given for one pair of 
American convertors ; and three pairs, if this rate were continued, 
would make almost exactly as much steel as all the sixty-five active 
British Bessemer converters, acid and basic together, made in 1899 

()G. Pange in Size of Converters. — In the Bes.semcr process, and 
indeed in most high-temperature processes, to operate on a large 
scale has. in addition to the usual economies which it offers in other 
industries, a special one, arising from the fact that from a large 
hot furnace or hot mass in general a very much smaller proportion 
of its heat dissipates through radiation and like causes than from a 
smaller body, just as a thin red-hot wire cools in the air much faster 
than a thick bar equally hot. Hence the progressive increase which 
ha.s occurred in the size of converters, until now some of them can 
treat a 20-ton charge, is not surprising But, on the other hand, 
when only a relatively small quantity of a special kind of steel is 
needed, very much smaller charges, in some cases weighing even less 
than half a ton, have been treated with technical success. 

97. The Bessemer Process for making Steel Castings. — This has 
been particularly true in the manufacture of steel castings, i.e. 
objects usually of more or less intricate shape, which are ca.st initially 
m the form in which they are to be used, instead of beii^ forged or 
rolled to that form from .steel cast originally in ingots. Fbr making 
castings, e.specially those which are so thin and intricate that, in 
order that the molten steel may remain molten long enough to run 
into the thin parts of the mould, it must be heated initially very far 
aboiT^ Its melting-point, the Bessemer process has a very great 


advantage in that it can develop a much higher temperature than is 
attainable in either of its competitors, the crucible and the open- 
hearth processes. Indeed, no limit has yet been found to the 
temperature which can be reached, if matters are so arranged that 
not only the carbon and silicon of the pig iron, but also a considerable 
art of the metallic iron which is the iron itself, are oxidized by the 
last ; or if, as in the Walrand-Legenisel modification, after the 
combustion of the initial carbon and silicon of the pig iron has already 
raised the charge to a very high temperature, a still further rise of 
temperature is brought about by adding more siheon in the form of 
ferro-silicon, and oxidizing it by further blowmg. But in the 
crucible and the open-hearth processes the temperature attainable 
is limited by the danger of melting the furnace itself, both because 
some essential parts of it, which, unfortunately, are of a destructible 
shape, are placed most unfavourably in that they are surrounded 
by the heat on all sides, and because the furnace is necessarily 
hotter than the steel made within it. But no part of the Bessemer 
converter is of a shape easily affected by the heat, no part of it is 
exposed to the heat on more than one side, and the converter itself 
is necessarily cooler than tlie metal within it, because the heat is 
generated within tlie metal itself by the combustion of its silicon and 
other calorific elements. In it the steel heats the converter, whereas 
in the open-hearth and crucible processes the furnace heats the steel. 

98. The open-hearth process consists in making molten steel 
out of pig or cast iron and “ scrap,” i.e. waste pieces of steel 
and iron melted together on the “ open hearth,” i.e. the un- 
covered basin-like bottom of a reverberatory furnace, under 
conditions of which fig. 18 may give a general idea. The con- 



Fk;. 18. — Open-Hearth Process. 

Half Section showing condition Half Section showing condition 
of charge when boiling very of charge when boiling violently 
gently. during oreing 

version of cast iron into steel, of course, consists in lessening its 
content of the several foreign elements, carbon, silicon, phos- 
phorus, &c. Tlie open-hearth process does this by two distinct 
steps: (j) by oxidizing and removing these elements by means 
of the flame of the furnace, usually aided by the oxygen of 
light charges of iron ore, and (2) by diluting them with scrap 
, steel or its equivalent. The “ pig and ore ” or “ Siemens ” 
variety of the process works chiefly by oxidation, the “ pig 
I and scrap ” or ” Siemens-Martin ” variety chiefly by dilution, 

! sometimes indeed by extreme dilution, as when 10 parts of 
I cast iron are diluted with 90 parts of scrap. Both varieties 
! may be carried out in the basic and dephosphorizing way, 

I i.e. in presence of a basic slag and in a basic- or neutral-lined 
, furnace r or in the acid and undephosphorizing way, in presence 
of an acid, i.e. silicious slag, and in a furnace with a silicious 
lining. 

The charge may be melted down on the “ open hearth ” 
itself, or, as in the more advanced practice, the pig iron may 
be brought in the molten state from the blast furnace in which 
it is made. Then the furnaceman, controlling the decarburiza- 
tion and purification of the molten charge by his examination 
of test ingots taken from time to time, gradually oxidizes and 
so removes the foreign elements, and thus brings the metal 
simultaneously to approximately the composition needed 
and to a temperature far enough above its present melting- 
point to permit of its being cast into ingots or other castings. 
He then pours or taps the molten charge from the furnace into 
a large clay-lined casting ladle, giving it the final additions 
O' manganese, usually with carbon and often with silicon, 
needed to give it exactly the desired composition. He then 
casts it into its final form through a nozzle in the bottom of the 
casting ladle, as in the Bessemer process. 

'The oxidation of the foreign elements must be very slow, 
lest the effervescence due to the escape of carbonic oxide from 
the carbon of the metal throw the charge out of the doors and 
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ports of the furnace^ which itself must be shallow in order 
to hold the flame down close to the charge. It is in large part 
because of this shallowness, which contrasts so strongly with 
the height and roominess of the Bessemer converter, that 
the process lasts hours where the Bessemer process lasts minutes, 
though there is the further difference tliat in the open-hearth 
process the transfer of heat from flame to charge through the 
intervening layer of slag is necessarily slow, whereas in the 
Bessemer process the heat, generated as it is in and by the 
metallic bath itself, raises the temperature very rapidly. The 
slowness of this rise of the temperature compels us to make 
the removal of the carbon slow for a very simple reason. That 
removal progressively raises the melting-point of the metal, 
after line Aa of fig. i, /,<?. makes the charge more and more 
infusible ; and this progressive rise of the melting-point of the 
charge must not be allowed to outrun the acTual rise of tempera- 
ture, or in other words the charge must always be kept molten, 
because once solidified it is very hard to remclt. Thus the neces- 
sary slowness of the heating uj) of the inoUen charge would 
compel us to make the removal of the earhon slow, even if this 
slowness were not already forced on us by the danger of ha^’ing 
the charge froth so much as to run out of the furnace. 

The general plan of the open-hearth process w'as certainly 
conceived by Jfisiah Marshall Heath in 1845, if not indeed 
by Reaumur in 1722, but for lack of a furnace in which a high 
enough temperature could be generated it could not be carried 
out until the development of the Siemens regenerative gas 
furnace about i860. It was in large jiart through the efforts 
of Le Chatelier that this process, .so long conceived, was at 
last, in 1864, put into actual use by the brothers Martin, of 
vSireuil in France. 

90 Si/!infiHS Open-Hearth Furnace . — These furnaces arc usually 
stationary, but in that shown in fig-^ 19 to 22 the working clianibcr 
or luriiace body, G of fig 22, rotates about its own axis, rolling on 
the rollers M shown in fig 21, In this working chamber, a long 
quasi-cylindrical vessel of brickwork, heated by liuming within it 
pre-hcated gas withpre heated air, the charge is melted and brought 
to the de.sired composition and temperature The working chambet 
indeed i.s the furnace proper, in which the whole of the open-hearth 
proce.ss IS earned out, aud the function of all the re.st of the apparatus, 
apart from tlie tilting mechanism, is simplv' to pre-hcat the air and 
gas, and to lead them to the furnace proper and thence to the chim- 
ney How this is done may be understood more easily if figs, iq 
and 20 are regarded for a moment as forming a single diagrammatic 
figure instead of sections m different planes The unbroken arrow.s 
show the direction of the incoming gas and air, the broken ones the 
direction of the escajnng products of their combustion The air 
and gas, the latter coming from the gas producers or other source, 
arrive through H and J respectively, and their patli thence is deter- 
mined by the jxisition of the reversing valves K and K'. In the 
position shown in .solid lines, these vidves deflect the air and gas 
into the left-liand pair of “ regenerators ” or spacious heat-trans- 
ferring chambers In these, bricks m great numbers are piled 
loosely, in such a way that, while they leave ample passage for the 
ga.s and air, yet they ofler to them a very great extent of .surface, 
and therefore readily transfer to tliem I lie’ heat which they have as 
readily sucked out of the escaping products of combustion in the 
last preceding phase. The gas and air thus separately pre-healed 
to about iioo*^ C (2012° F.) ri.se thence as two separate .streams 
through tlie uptakes (fig, 22), and first mix at tlie moment of entering 
the working chamlxjr through the ports L and L' {fig 19). As tliey 
are so hot at starting, their combustion of course yields a very much 
higher temperature tlian if they had been cold liefore buniing, and 
they form an enormous flame, which fills the great working chamber. 
The products of combustion are sucked by the pull oi the chimney 
liirough the farther or right-hand end of this chamber, out through 
tlie exit ports, as shown by the dotted arrows, down througli the 
right-hand pair of regenerators, heating to perhaps 1300® C, the 
up[>er part of the looselv-]nled mas.ses of brickwork within them, 
and thence past the valves K and K' to the chimney-flue O. During 
this pha.se the incoming gas and air have been withdrawing heat 
from the left-hand regenerators, which have thus been cooling down, 
while the escaping products of combustion have l)een depositing 
heat in the right-hand pair of regenerators, which have thus been 
heating up. After some thirty minutes this condition of things is 
reversed by turning the valves K and K' 90® into the positions 
shown in dotted lines, when they deflect the incoming gas and air 
into the right-hand regenerators, so that they may absorb in passing 
the heat which has just been stored there ; thence they pass up 
through the right-hand uptakes and ports into the working chamber, 
where as before they mix, burn ancl heat the charge. Thence they 
are sucked out by the chimney-draught through the left-hand ports. 


down through the uptakes and regenerators, her© again meeting and 
heating the loose mass of “ regenerator ” brickwork, and finally 
escape by the chimney-flue O. After another thirty minutes the 

Fig. ly.— Section on HF through Furnace and Port Ends. 



Fig 20. — Plan through Regenerators, Flues and Reversing Valves. 




Fig 22. • Section on AB througli Uptake, Slag Pocket 
and Regenerator. 


Figs ki to 22 — Diagrammatic Sections of Tilting Siemens Furnace, 


G, Furnace body. 

H, Air supply 

J, Gas .supply, 

K, .Air rcver.sing valve. 

K', Gas reversing valve. 

L, Air port. 

L', Gas port. 

M, Rollers on which the furnace 
tuts. 


N, 


Hydraulic cylinder for tilting 
the furnace. 

O, Flue leading to chimney. 

P, Slag pockets 
R, Charging boxes 

W, Water-cooled joints between 
furnace proper, G, and ports 


current is again reversed to its initial direction, and so on. These 
regenerators are the essence of the Siemens or " regenerative 
furnace"; they arc heat -traps, catching and storing by their 
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enormous surface of brickwork the heat of the escapiiig products- 
of cc^bustion, and in the following phase restoring the heat to the 
enteri^ air and gas. At any given moment one pair of regenerators 
is storing heat, while the other is restoring it. 

The tilting working chamber is connected with the stationary 
l^ts L and U by means of the loose water-cooled joint W in 
Campbell's system, which is here shown. The furnace, resting on 
the rollers M, is tilted by the hydraulic cylinder N The slag- 
pockets P {fig. 22), below the uptakes, arc provided to catch the 
dust carried out of the furnace proper by the escaping products of 
combustion, lest it enter and choke the regenerators. Wellman's 
tilting furnace rolls on a fixed rack instead of on rollers. By his 
charging system a charge of as much as fifty tons is quickly intro- 
duced. The metal is packed by unskilled labourers in iron boxes, 
R {fig. 21), standing on cars in llie stock-yard. A locomotive 
carries a tram of these cars to the track running beside a long line 
of oi:)on-hearth fui'naces. Here tlie charging machine lifts one box 
at a time from its car, pushes it througli the momentarily opened 
furnace door , and empties the metal upon the hearth of the furnace 
by inverting the box, which it then replaces on its car. 

100. The proportion of jiig to .scrap used depends chiefly on the 
relative cost of these two materials, but sometimes in part also on 
the carbon-content which the resultant steel is to have. Thus part 
at least of the carbon which a high-carbon steel is to contain may 
be supplied by the pig iron from which it is made. The length of 
the process increases with the proportion of pig used. Thus m the 
Westphalian pig and .scrap practice, scrap usually forms 75 or even 
80 % of the charge, and pig only from 20 to 25 %, indeed only 
enough to supply the carlxin ine\'itably burnt out in melting the 
charge and heating it up to a proper casting temperature ; and here 
the charge lasts only about (> hours. In some Britisli and Swedish 
" pig and ore ” practice {§ 98), on the other hand, little or no scrap 
is used, and here the removal of the large quantity of carbon, silicon 
and phosphorus prolongs the process to 17 hours. The common 
practice in the United States is to use about equal parts of pig and 
scrap, and here the usual length of a charge is about 11^ hours. 
TTie pig and ore process is held back, first by the large quantity 
of carbon, and u.suallv of silicon and phosphorus, to be removed, 
and seconfl by tlie necessary slowness ol their removal. - The gangue 
of the ore increases the quantity of slag, which separates the metal 
from the .source of its heat, the flame, and thus delays the rise of 
temperature; and the purification by “ oreing,” t.«. by means of 
the oxygen of the large lumps of cold iron ore thrown in by hand, 
is extremely slow, becau.se the ore must be fed in very .slowly lest 
it chill the metal both directly and because the reaction by which 
it removes the carbon of the metal, Fe.j03 i C — 2 Fe 0 4 CO, itself 
absorbs heat. Indeed, this local cooling" aggravates the frothing 
A cold lump of ore chills the slag immediately around it, just wlierc 
its oxygen, reactmg on the carlxin of the metal, generates carbonic 
oxide ; the slag becomes cool, viscous, and hence ea.sily made to 
frotli, just where the froth-cansing gas is evolved. 

The length of these varieties of the process just given refers to the 
basic procedure. The acid process goc.s on much faster, because in 
it the heat insulating layer ol slag is much thinner For instance it 
la.sts only about 8^ hours when equal parts of pig and scrap are used, 
instead of the iij hours of the basic process. Tims the actual cost 
of conversion by the acid process is materially less than by the 
basic, but this difference is more than outweighed in most places 
by the greater cost of pig and scrap free enough from phosphorus 
to be used in the undephosphonzing acid process. 

lor. Three special varieties of the open-hearth process, the 
Bertrand-Thiel, the Talbot and the Monell, deserve notice. Bertrand 
and Thiel oxidize the carbon of molten cast iron by pouring it into 
a bath of molten iron which has fir.st been oxygenated, i.e. charged 
with oxygen, and superheated, in an open-hearth furnace. The 
two metallic masses coalesce, and the reaction between the oxygen 
of one and the carbon of the other is therefore extremely rapid 
because it occurs throughout their depth, whereas in common pro- 
cedure oxidation occurs only at the upper .surface of the bath of 
cast iron at its contact with the overlying slag. Moreover, since 
local cooling, with its corLsequent viscosity and tendency to froth, 
are avoided, the frothing is not excessive in spite of the rapidity of 
the reaction The oxygenated metal is prepared by melting cast 
iron diluted with as much scrap steel as is available, and oxidizing 
it with the flame and with iron ore as it hes in a thin molten layer 
on the hearth of a large open-hearth furnace ; the thinness of the 
layer hastens the oxidation, and the large size of the furnace permits 
considerable frothing. But the oxygenated metal might be prepared 
easily in a Bessemer converter. 

To enlarge the scale of operations makes strongly for economy 
in the open-hearth process as in other high temperature ones. Yet 
the use of an open-hearth furnace of very great capacity, say of 
200 tons per charge, has the disadvantage that such verv large lots 
of steel„dcljvcred at relatively long intervals, are less readily managed 
in the subsequent operations of .soaking and rolling down to the 
final shape, than smaller lot.s delivered at shorter intervals. To 
meet this difficulty Mr B. Talbot carries on the process as a qua»- 
continuous instead of an intermittent one, operating on 100- ton or 
2oo-ton lots of cast iron in such a way as to draw off his steel in 
20- ton lots at relatively short intervals, charging a fresh 20-ton lot 


of cast iron to repktee each lot of steel thus drawn off, and thus keep- 
ing the furnace full of metal from Monday morning till Saturday 
night. Besides minor advantages, this plan has the merit of avoiding 
mi ineffective period wliich occurs in common open-hearth procedure 
just after the charge of cast iron has been melted down. At this 
time the sU^ is temporarily rich in iron oxide and silica, resulting 
from the oxidation of the iron and of its silicon as the cliargc slowly 
melts and trickles down. Such a slag not only corrodes the furnace 
lining, but also impedes dephosphorization, because it is irretentive 
of pho.sphorus. Further, the relatively low temperature impedes 
decarburization. Clearly, no such period can exist in the continuous 
process. 

At a relatively low temperature, say 1300° C., the phosphorus 
of cast iron oxidizes and is removed much faster than its carbon, 
while at a higher temperature, say 1500° C., carbon oxidizes in pre- 
ference to phosphorus. It is w^ to remove this latter element 
early, so that when the carbon shall have fallen to the proportion 
which the steel is to contain, the steel shall already be fret' from 
phosphorus, and so ready to cast. In common open-hearth pro- 
cedure, although the temperature is low early in tne process, viz. 
at the end of the melting dowm, dephosphorization is then impeded 
by the temporary acidity of the slag, as just explained. At the 
Carnegie works Mr Monell gets the two dephosphorizing conditions, 
low temperature and basicity of slag, early in the process, by pour- 
ing his molten but relatively cool cast iron upon a layer of pre-heatod 
lime and iron oxide on the bottom of the open-hearth tumacc. 
The lime and iron oxide melt, and, in passing up tlurough the over- 
lying metal, tlie iron oxide very rajudly oxidizes its phosplwrus and 
thus drags it into tlie slag as phosphoric acid. The ebullition from 
the formation ol carbonic oxide pufis up the resultant phosphoric 
slag enough to make most of it run out of the furnace, thus both 
removing the phosphorus permanently from danger of being later 
dex>xidi/ed and retumetl to the steel, and partly freeing the l^lh of 
metal from the heat-insulatinp; blanket of slag. Yet frothing is 
not excessive, because the slag is not, as in common practice, locally 
chilled and made viscous by cold lumps of ore. 

102. In the duplex proc-ess the conversion of the cast iron into 
steel is begun in the Bessemer converter and finished in the open- 
hearth furnace. In the most promising form of this process an acid 
converter and a basic open-hearth furnace are used. In the former 
the silicon and part of the carbon are removed rapidly, in the latter 
the re.st of the carbon and the phosphorus are removed slowly, and 
the metal is brought accurately to the proper temperature and 
composition. The advantage of this combination is that, by simpli- 
fying the conditions with which the compo.sition of the pig iron nas 
to comply, it makes the management of the blast furnace easier, 
and thus lesvsens the danger ol making “ misfit " pig iron, i.c. tliat 
which, because it is not accurately suited to the process for which 
it is intended, offers us the dilemma of using it in that process at 
poor advantage or of putting it to .some other use, a step w-hich 
often implies serious loss. 

For the acid Bessemer process the sulphur-content must be small 
and the silicon-content should be constant ; for tlie basic open- 
hearth process the content of both silicon and sulphur should be 
small, a thing difficult to bring alxiut, because in the blast furnaci' 
most of the conditions which make for small sulphur-content make 
also for large silicon-content. In the acid Bessemer process the 
reason w'hy tlie sulphur-content must be small is that tlie process 
removes no sulphur ; and the reason why the silicon-content should 
be con.stant is tliat, because silicon is here the chief source of heat, 
variations in its content cau.se corresponding variations in the 
temperature, a most harmful thing because it is essential to the 
good quality of the steel tliat it shall be finished and cast at the 
proper temperature. It is true that the use of the " mixer " {§ 77) 
lessens these variations, and tliat there are convenient ways of 
n itigating their effects. Nevertheless, their harm is not com- 
pletely done away with. But if the conversion is only begun in the 
converter and finislied on the open-hearth, then there Is no need 
of regulating the temperature m the converter closely, and variations 
in the silicon-content of the pig iron thus become almost harmless 
in this respect. In the basic oiien-hearth process, on the other hand, 
silicon is harmful because the silica which results from its oxidation 
not only corrodes the lining of the furnace but interferes with the 
removal of the phosphorus, an essentied part of the process. The 
sulphur-content should be small, because the removal 01 this element 
is both slow and difficult. But if the silicon of the pig iron is 
removed by a prelimmai^ treatment in the Bessemer converter, then 
its presence in the pig iron is harmless as regards tlie ojicn-hearth 
rocess. Hence the blast furnace process, thus freed from the 
ampering need of controlling accurately the .silicon-content, can 
be much more effectively guided .so as to prevent the sulphur from 
entering the pig iron. 

Loolang at the duplex process in another way, the preliminary 
desilicidizing in the Bessemer converter should certainly be an 
advantage ; but whetlier it is more profitable to give this treatment 
in the converter than in the mixer remains to be seen. 

103. In the cementation process bars of wrought iron about 
J in. thick are carburized and so converted into high carbon 
“ blister steel,” by heating them in contact with charcoal in 
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a closed chamber to about 1000° C. (1832° F.) for from 8 to ii 
days. Low carbon steel might thus be converted into high- 
carbon steel, but this is not customary. The carbon dissolves 
in the hot but distinctly solid y-iron (compare fig. 1) as salt 
dissolves in water, and works its way towards the centre of the 
bar by diffusion. When the mass is cooled, the carbon changes 
over into the condition of cementite as usual, partly inter- 
stratified with ferrite in the form of pearlite, partly in the form 
of envelopes enclosing kernels of this pearlite (see Alloys, 
PI. fig. 13). Where the carbon, in thus diffusing inwards, meets 
particles of the slag, a basic ferrous silicate which is always 
present in wrought iron, it forms carbonic oxide, FeO + C = 
Fe + CO, which puffs the pliant metal up and forms blisters. 
Hence the name “ blister steel.” It was formerly sheared to 
short lengths and formed into piles, which were then rolled 
out, perhaps to be resheared and rerolled into bars, known 
as “ single shear ” or ” double shear " steel according to the 
number of shearings. But now the chief use for blister steel 
is for remelting in the crucible process, yielding a product which 
is asserted so positively, so universally and by such com- 
petent witnesses to be not only better but very much better 
than that made from any other material, that we must believe 
that it is so, though no clear reason can yet be given why it 
should be. For long all the best high-carbon steel was made 
by remelting this blister steel in crucibles (§ 106), but in the 
last few years the electric proces.ses have begun to make this 
steel (§ 108). 

104. Case Har denting. --The many steel objects which need 
an extremely hard outer surface but a softer and more malleable 
interior may be carburized superficially by heating them in 
contact with charcoal or other carbonaceous matter, for instance 
for between 5 and 48 hours at a temperature of <Soo° to 900° C. 
This is known as ” ca.se hardening.” After this carburizing 
these ol^jects are usually hardened l>y quenching in cold water 
(see § 28), 

105. Deep Carburizing : Harviy and Krupp Processes . — 
Much of the heavy side armour of war-vessels (see Armour- 
Plate) is made of nickel steel initially containing so little carbon 
that it cannot be hardenerl, i.e. that it remains very ductile 
even after sudden cooling. The impact face of the.se plates 
is given the intense hardness needed by being converted into 
high-carbon steel, and then hardened bv sudden cooling, 'fhe 
impact face is thus carburized to a depth of about in. by 
being held at a temperature of 11 00^ for about a week, prc.s.sed 
strongly against a bed of charcoal (Harvey process). The plate 
is then by Krupp’s process heated so that its impact face is 
above while its rear is below the hardening temperature, and 
the whole is then cooled suddenly with .sprays of cold water. 
Under these conditions the hardness, which is very extreme 
at the impact face, shades off toward the back, till at about 
fliiarler way from face to back all hardening ceases, and the rest of 
the plate is in a very strong, shock-resisting state. Thanks 
to the glass-hardness of this face, the projectile is arrested 
so abruptly that it is shattered, and its energy is delivered 
piecemeal by its fragments ; hut a.s the face is integrallv united 
with the unhardened, ductile and slightly yielding interior and 
bock, the plate, even if it is lucallv' bent backw^ards .somewhat 
by the blow, neither cracks nor flakes. 

106. The crucible process consists essentially in melting one 
or another variety of iron or steel in small 80 -!b. charges in 
closed crucibles, and then casting it into ingots or other castings, 
though in addition the metal while melting may be carburized. 
Its chief, indeed almost its sole use, is for making tool steel, 
the best kinds of spring steel and other ^'ery excellent kinds 
of high' carbon and alloy steel. After the charge has been fully 
melted, it is held in the molten state from 30 to 60 minutes. 
This enables it to take up enough silicon from the walls of the 
crucible to prevent the evolution of gas during solidification, 
and the consequent formation of blowholes or internal gas 
bubbles. In Great Britain the charge usually consists of blister 
steel, and is therefore high in carbon, so that the crucible 
process has very little to do except to melt the charge. In the 


United States the charge usually consists chiefly of wrought 
iron, and in melting in the crucible it is carburized by mixing 
with it either charcoal or “ washed metal,” a very pure cast 
iron made by the Bell-Krupp process (§ 107) 

Compared with the Be.ssemer process, which converts a charge 
of even as much as 20 tons of pig iron into steel in a few minutes, 
and tlie open-hearth process which easily treats charges of 75 tons, 
the crucible process is, of course, a most expensive one, with its 
little 80 -lb charges, melted with great consumption of fuel because 
the heat is kept away from the metal by the walls of the crucible, 
themselves excellent heat insulators. But it survives simply be- 
cause crucible steel is very much better than either Bessemer or open- 
hearth steel. This in turn is in part because of the greater care 
which can be used in making these small lots, but probably in chief 
part because the crucible process excludes the atmospheric nitrogen, 
which injures the metal, and because it gives a good opportunity for 
the su.spended slag and iron oxide to rise to the surface. Till Hunts- 
man developed the crucible process in 1740, the only kinds of steel 
of commercial importance were blister .steel made by carburizing 
wrought iron without fu.sion, and others which like it were greatly 
injured by the presence of particles of slag. Huntsman showed that 
the mere act of freeing these slag-beanng steels from their slag by 
melting them in closed crucibles greatly improved them. It is true 
that Reaumur in 1722 de.scribed his method of making molten steel 
in crucibles, and that the Hindus have for centuries done this on a 
small scale, though they let the molten steel resolidify in the crucible. 
Nevertheless, it is to Huntsman that the world is immediately 
indebted for the crucible process. He could make only high-carlxin 
steel, because he could not develop within his closed crucibles the 
temperature needed for melting low-carbon steel. The crucible 
process remained the only one by which slagless steel could be 
made, till Hes.seiner, by his astonishing invention, discovered at 
once low-car L hjii steel and a process lor making both it and high- 
carbon steel extremely cheaply. 

107. In the Bell-Krupp or ” pig-washing ” process, invented 
independently by the famous British iron-master, Sir Lowthian 
Bell, and Kriipp of Essen, advantage is taken of the fact that, 
at a relatively low temperature, probably a little above 1200° C., 
the phosphoriLS and silicon of molten ca.st iron are quickly oxidized 
and removed by contact with molten iron oxide, though carbon 
is thus oxidized but slowly. By rapidly stirring molten iron 
(Lxide into molten pig iron in a furnace shaped like a saucer, 
slightly inclined and turning around its axis, at a temperature 
but little above the melting-point of the metal itself, the 
phosphorus and silicon are removed rapidly, without removing 
much of the carbon, and by this means an extremely pure cast 
iron is made. This is used in the crucible process as a convenient 
source of the carbon needed for high-carbon steel. 

108. Electric steel -making processes, or more accurately 
processes in which electrically heated furnaces arc used, have 
developed very rapidly. In steel-making, electric furnaces are 
used for two distinct purpo.ses, first for making steel sufficiently 
better than Bessemer and open-hearth steels to replace these 
for certain important purposes, and second for replacing the 
very expensive crucible process for making the very best steel. 
The advantages of the electric furnaces for those purposes can 
bc.st be understood after examining the furnaces themselves 
and the way in which they are used. The most important ones 
are either arc ” furnaces, i.e. those heated by electric arcs, 
or “ induction ” ones, i.e. those in which the metal under treat- 
ment is heated by its own resist- 
ance to a current of electricity 
induced in it from without. The 
Heroult furnace, the best known 
in the arc cla.ss, and the Kjellin 
and Roechling-Rodenhaiiser fur- 
naces, the best known of the 
induction cla.ss, will serve as 
examples. 

The Heroult furnace (fig. 23) is 
practically a large closed crucible, Fig. 23. - Heroult Double- 
ABCA, with two carbon electrodes, arc Electric Steel Purifying 
E and F, “ in series " with the bath, Furnace. 

H, of molten steel. A pair of electric 

arcs play between these electrode.s and the molten steel, passing 
through the layer of slag, G, and generating mucli heat. The 
lining of the crucible may be of either magnesite (MgO) or 
chromite (FeO-Cr.^O:,). The whole furnace, electrodes and all. 
rotates about the line KL for the purpose of pouring out the molten 
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slag and punfied metal through the spout J at the end of the 
process. This spout and the charging doors A, A are kept closed 
except when in actual use for pouring or charging. 

The Kjellin furnace consists essentially of an annular trough 
AA (fig. 24), which contains the molten charge. This charge is 
heated, like the filaments of a common household electric lamp by 
the resistance which it offers to the passage of a current of electricity 

induced in it by means of 
the core C and the frame 
EEK. The ends of this 
core are connected above, 
below and at the right of 
the trough A, by means 
of that frame, so that the 
trough and this core and 
frame stand to each other 
in a position like that of 
two successive links of 
a common oval - linked 
TT T- ^ ,,, chain. A current of great 

Fig. 24.— Kjelhn Induction Electnc electromotive force (in- 
Steel Melting Furnace. tensity or voltage) passed 

, . , , through the coil J), in- 

duces, by means of the core and frame, a current of enormous 
quantity (volume or amperage), but very small electromotive force 
m the metal in the trough. Thus the apparatus is analogous to the 
common transformers used for inducing from currents of great 
electromotive force and smaU quantity, wdiich carry energy through 
long distances, currents of great quantitv and small electromotive 
force lor incandescent lights and for welding. The molten metal 
in the Kjelhn trough forms the " .secondary " circuit. Like the 
Heroult furnace, the Kjelhn furnace may lx* lined with either 
magnesite or chromite, and it may be tilted for the purpose of 
pourmg off slag and metal. 

molten metal under treatment has in the 
Kjelhn furnace, a thin ring of large diameter, is evidently bad 
mconvenient for manipulation and with excessive heat-radiating 
surface. In the Roechling-Kodenhauser induction furnace (fig. 25), 



Fig. 25. — Plan of Roechling-Kodenhauser Induction Electric 
Furnace, 

the molten metal hes chiefly in a large compact mass A, heated at 
three places on its periphery by the current induced in it there by 
means of the three colls and cores CCC. The molten metal also 
extends round each of these three coils, in the narrow channels B. 
It is in the metal in these channels and in that part of the main 
mass of metal which immediately adjoins the coils that the current 
is induced by means of the coils and cores, as in the Kjellin furnace. 

When the Heroult furnace is used for completing the purification 
of molten steel begun in the Bes.semer or open-hearth process, and 
this is its most appropriate use, the process carried out in it may 
be divided into two stages, first dephosphorization, and second 
deoxidation and desulphurization. 

In the first stage the phosphorus is removed from the molten steel 
by oxidizing it to phosphoric acid, P.20^, by means of iron oxide 
contained in a molten slag very rich in lime, and hence very ba.sic 
and retentive of that phosphoric acid. This slag is formed by 
melting lime and iron oxide, with a little silica sand if need be. 
Floating on top of the molten metal, it rapidly oxidizes its phos- 
phorus, and the resultant phosphoric acid combines with the lime 
in the overlying slag as phosphate of lime. When the removal of 
the phosphorus is sufficiently complete, this slag is withdrawn from 
the ifurnace. 

Next comes the deoxidizing and desulphurizing stage, of which 
the first step is to throw some strongly deoxidizing subst^ce, such 



as coke or ferro-silicon, upon the molten metal, in order to remove 
thus the chief part of the oxygen which it has taken up during the 
oxidation of tlie phosphorus in the preceding stage. Next the 
metal is covered with a very basic slag, made by melting hme with 
a little silica and fluor spar. Coke now charged into this slag first 
deoxidizes any iron oxide contained in either slag or metal, and next 
deuxidize.s part of the lime of the slag and thus forms calcium, 
which, uniting with the sulphur present in the molten metal, forms 
calcium sulphide, CaO -f FeS +C — CaS -f Fe -f CO. This sulphide is 
nearly insoluble in the metal, but is readily soluble in the over- 
lying basic slag, into which it therefore passes. The thorough 
removal of the sulphur is thus brought about by the deoxidation of 
the calcium. It is by forming calcium sulplude that sulphur is 
removed in the manufacture of pig iron in the iron blast mrnace. 
in the crucible of which, as in the electric furnaces, the conditions 
are strongly deoxidizing. But in the Bessemer and open-hearth 
processes this means of removing sulphur cannot be used, because in 
each of them there is always enough oxygen in the atmosphere to 
rc-oxidize any calcium as fast as it is deoxidized. Here sulphur 
may indeed be removed to a very important degree in the form of 
manganese sulphide, which distributes itself between metal and 
slag in rough accord with the laws of equilibrium. But if we rely 
on this means we have difficulty in reducing the sulphur content 
of the metal to 0-03 % and very great difficulty in reducing it to 
0-02 %, wdiereas with the calcium sulphide of the electric furnaces 
we can readily reduce it to less than o-oi %. 

When the desulphurization is sufficiently complete, the sulphur- 
bearing slag is removed, the final additions needed to give the metal 
exactly the composition aimed at are made, and the molten steel is 
tapped out of the furnace into its moulds. If the initial quantity 
of phosphorus or sulphur is large, or if the removal of these im‘- 
purities is to be made very thorough, the dephosphorizing or the 
desulphurizing slagging off may be repeated. WhSe the metal lies 
tranquilly on the bottom of the furnace, any slag mechanically 
suspended in it has a chance to rise to the surface and unite with 
the slag layer above. 

In addition to this work of purification, the furnace may be used 
for melting down the initial charge of cold metal, and for beginning 
the pur^cation — in short not only for finishing but also for roughing. 
But this is rarely expedient, because electricity is so expensive that 
it should be used for doing only those things which cannot be accom- 
plished by any other and cheaper means. The melting can be done 
much more cheeyly in a cupola or open-hearth furnace, and the first 
part of the purification much more cheaply in a Bessemer converter 
or oi>en-hcarth furnace. 

The normal use of the Kjellin induction furnace is to do the work 
usually done in the crucible process, i.e. to melt down very pure 
iron for the manufacture of the best kinds of steel, such as fine tool 
and spring steel, and to bring the molten metal simultaneously to 
the exact compo.sition and temperature at which it should be cast 
into its moulds. 'Ihis furnace may be used also for purifying the 
molten metal, but it is not so well suited as the arc furnaces for 
dephosphorizing. The rea.son for this is that in it the slag, by means 
of which all the purification must needs be done, is not heated 
effectively ; that hence it is not readily made thoroughly liquid ; 
that hence the removal of the phosphoric slag made m the early 
dephosphorizing stage of the process is liable to be incomplete ; 
and that hence, finafly, the phosphorus of any of this slag which is 
left in the furnace becomes deoxidized during the second or de- 
oxidizing stage, and is thereby returned to befoul the underlying 
steel. The reason why the slag is not heated effectively is that the 
heat is developed only in the layer of metal itself, by its resistance 
to the induced current, and hence the only heat which the slag 
receives is that supplied to its lower surface by the metal, while its 
upper side is constajitly radiating heat away towards the relatively 
cool roof above. 

The Roechling-Kodenhauser furnace is unfitted, by the vulner- 
ability of its interior walls, for receiving charges of cold metal to lx* 
melted down, but it is used to good advantage for purifying molten 
basic Bessemer steel sufficiently to fit it for use in the mrm of rail- 
way rails. 

We are now in a position to understand why electricity 
should be used as a source of heat in making molten steel. 
Electric furnaces are at an advantage over others as regards 
the removal of sulphur and of iron oxide from the molten steel, 
because their atmosphere is free from the sulphur always present 
in the flame of coal-fired furnaces, and almost free from oxygen, 
because this element is quickly absorbed by the carbon and 
silicon of the steel, and in the case of arc furnaces by the carbon 
of the electrodes themselves, and is replaced only very slowly 
by leakage, whereas through the Bessemer converter and the 
open-hearth furnace a torrent of air is always rushing. As 
wc have seen, the removal of sulphur can be made complete 
only by deoxidizing calcium, and this cannot be done if much 
oxygen is present. Indeed, the freedom of the atmosphere 
of the electric furnaces from oxygen is also the reason indirectly 
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why the molten metal can be freed from mechanically suspended 
slaj; more perfectly in them than in the Bessemer converter or 
the open-hearth furnace. In order that this finely divided slag 
shall rise to the surface axid there coalesce with the overlying 
layer, the metal must be tranquil. But tranquillity is clearly 
impossible in the Bessemer converter, in which the metal can 
be kept hot only by being tom into a spray by the blast. It is 
practically unattainable in the open-hearth furnace, because 
here the oxygen of the furnace atmosphere indirectly oxidizes 
the carbon of the metal which is kept boiling by the escape of 
the resultant carbonic oxide. In short the electric furnaces 
can be used to improve tlie molten product of the Bessemer 
converter and open-hearth furnace, essentially because their 
atmosphere is free from sulphur and oxygen, and because they 
ran therefore remove sulphur, iron oxide and mechanically 
suspended lag, more thoroughly than is possible in these older 
furnaces. They make a better though a dearer steel. 

Further, the electric furnaces, e.g. the Kjellin, can be used 
to replace the crucible melting process (§ io6), chiefly because 
their work is cheaper lor two reasons. First, they treat a larger 
charge, a ton or more, whereas the charge of each crucible is 
only about So pounds. Second, their heat is applied far more 
economically, directly to the metal itself, whereas in the crucible 
process the heat is applied most wastefully to the outside of the 
non-condiK'ting walls of a closed crucible within which the charge 
to be heated lies. Beyond this sulphur and phosphorus can be 
removed in the electric furnace, whereas in the crucible process 
they cannot. In short ele('tric furnaces replace the old crucible 
furnace primarily because they work more cheaply, though in 
addition they may be made to yield a better steel than it can. 

Tims we see that the purification in these electric furnaces has 
noiliin/;^ to do with electricity. M'e still use the old familiar purifying 
ni^ents, iron oxide, lime and nascent calcium. l‘he electricity h 
solely a source of heat, free from the faults of the older sources 
which for certain purposc.s it now replaces. The electric furnaces 
are likely to disiilace the crucible furnaces completely, because 
they work both more cliea])ly and better. They are not likely 
to displace either the open -health furnace or the Bessemer con- 
verter, because tlieir normal work is only to improve the product 
of these older furnaces Here their use is likely to be limited by its 
costliness, lK‘cause for the great majority ol purposes the superiority 
of the electrically purified steel is not wort h the cost of the electric 
jiunfication. 

log. Electric Ore - smelling Processes. — Though the electric 
proces.ses which have been proposed for extracting the iron from 
iron ore, with the purpo.se of displacing the iron blast furnace, 
have not become important enough to deserve de.scription here, 
yet it should be possible to de\'ibe one whii'h would be useful 
in a place (if there is one) which has an abundance of water 
power and iron ore and a kual demand for iron, but has not 
coke, charcoal or bituminous coal .suitable for the blast furnace. 
But this ancient furnace does its fourfold work of deoxidizing, 
melting, removing the gangue and desulphurizing, so very 
economically that it is not likely to he driv^en out in other places 
until the exhaustion of our coal-fields shall have gone so far a.s to 
increase the cost of coke greatly. 

iio. Comparison of Steel-making Processes. — When Bessemer 
disi^overed that by simply blowing air through molten cast iron 
rapidly he could make low-carbon steel, which is essentially 
WToughi iron greatly improved by being freed from its essential 
defect, its necessarily weakening and embrittling slag, the very 
expensive and exhau.sting puddling process .seemed doomed, 
unable to survive the time when men should have familiarized 
themselves with the use of Bessemer steel, and should have 
developed the evident possibilities of cheapness of the Bessemer 
process. Nevertheless the use of wrought iron actually continued 
to increase. The first of the United States decennial censuses 
to show a decrease in the produc tion of wrought iron was that 
of 1890, 35 years after the invention of the Bessemer process. 
It is still in great demand for certain normal purposes for which 
cither great ease in welding or resistance to corrosion by ru.sting 
is of great importance ; for purposes requiring .special forms of 
extreme ductility w-hich are not so confidently expected in steel ; 
for miscellaneous needs of many users, some ignorant, some | 


very conservative ; and for remelting in the crucible process. 
All the best cutlery and tool steel is made either by the crucible 
process or in electric furnaces, and indeed all for which any 
con.siderable excellence is claimed is supposed to be so made, 
though often incorrectly. But the great mass of the steel of 
commerce is made by the Bessemer and the open-hearth processes. 
Open-hearth steel is generally thought to be better than Bessemer, 
and the acid variety of each of these two processes is thought 
to yield a better product than the basic variety. This may not 
necessarily be true, but the acid variety lends itself more readily 
to excellence than the basic. A very large proportion of ores 
cannot be made to yield cast iron either free enough from 
phosphorus for the acid Bessemer or the acid open-hearth 
process, neither of which removes that m()st injurious element, 
or rich enough in phosphorus fur the basic Bessemer process, 
which must rely on that element as its source of heal. But 
cast iron for the basic open-hearth process can be made from 
almost any ore, becau.se its requirements, comparative freedom 
from silicon and sulphur, depend on the management of the 
blast-furnace rather than on the composition of the ore, whereas 
the phosphorus-content of the cast iron depends .solely on that 
of the ore, because nearly all the phosphorus of the ore neccs.sarily 
passes into the cast iron. Thus the basic open-hearth process 
IS the only one which can make steel from cast iron containing 
more than o-io but less than i *80 of jihosphorus. 

The restriction of the basic Bessemer process to pig iron 
containing at least i*8o phosphorus has prevented it from 
getting a foothold in the United States ; the restriction of the 
acid Bessemer process to pig iron very low in phosphorus, usually 
to that containing less than o-io^o that element, has almost 
driven it out of Germany, has of late retarded, indeed almost 
stopped, the growth of its use in the United States, and ha.s even 
caused it to be displaced at the great Duquesne works of the 
Carnegie Steel. Comyiany by the omnivorous basic open-hoarth 
process, the use of which has increased very rapidly. Under 
mo.st conditions the acid Bes.semer process is the cheapest in 
cost of conversion, the basic Bes.semer next, and the acid open- 
hearth next, though the difference between them is not great. 
But the crucible process i.s very miicli more expensive than any 
of the others. 

Until very lately the Bessemer process, in either its acid or its 
basic form, made all of the world's rail steel ; but even for tliis work 
it has now begun to be displaced by tlie bfisic open-hearth process, 
partly because of the fast-increasing scarcity of ores winch yield pig 
iron low enoiigli m phosphorus for the acid Bessemer process, and 
partly because the increase in the speed of train‘d and in the loads on 
the individual engine- and car-wheels has made a demand tor rails oi 
a material better than Bessemer steel. 

III. Iron joufidingy i.e. the manufacture of castings of cast 
iron, consists essentially in pouring the molten cast iron into 
moulds, and, as preparatory steps, melting the cast iron il.sclf 
and preparing the moulds. The.se are u.sually made of siind 
containing enough clay to give it the needed coherence, hut ol 
late jiromising attempts have been made to use {lermancnt iron 
moulds. In a very few places the molten east iron as it issues 
from the blast furnace is cast directly in these moulds, but in 
general it Is allowed to solidify in pigs, and then remelted either 
m cupola furnaces or in air furnaces. The cupola furnace (fig. 26) 
is a shaft much like a miniature blast furnace, filled from top 
to bottom by a column of lumps of coke and of iron. The blast 
of air forced in through the tuyeres near the bottom of the 
furnace burns the coke there, and the intense heat thus caused 
melts away the surrounding iron, so that this c.olumn of coke and 
iron gradually descends; but it is kept at its full height by 
feeding more coke and iron at its top, until all the iron needed 
for the day’s work has tliu.s been charged. As the iron melts 
it runs out through a tap hole and spout at the bottom of the 
furnace, to be poured into the moulds by means of clay-lined 
ladles. 'Hie air furnace is a reverberatory furnace like that used 
for puddling (fig. 14), but larger, and in it the pigs of iron, lying 
on the bottom or hearth, are melted dowm by the flame from the 
coal which bums in the firebox. The iron is then held molten 
till it has grown hot enough for casting and till enough of its 
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carbon has been burnt away to leave just the carbon-content | 
desired, and it is then tapped out and poured into the moulds. 

Of the two the cupola is very much the more econoinical o£ fuel, 
thanks to the direct transfer of heat from the burning coke to the 

pig iron with which 
it IS in contact. But 
this contact both 
causes the iron to 
absorb sulphur 
from the coke to 
its great harm> and 
prevents it from 
having any large 
part of its carbon 
burnt away, which 
in many cases 
would improve it 
very greatly b; 
Btrengthetung 
Thus itcomesabout 
that the cupola, 
because it is so 
economical, is used 
for all but the rela- 
tively few cases in 
which the strength- 
enmg of the n on by 
the removal of part 
of its carbon and 
the prevention of 
the absorjjtion of 
sulphur are so im- 
portant as to com- 
pensate for the 
greater cost of the 
air - furnace melt- 
ing. 

112. Cast iron 
for foundry pur^ 
poses j i.e* for 
making castings of 
cast iron. Though, 
us we have seen in 
§ 19, steel is rarely 
given a carbon- 
» content greater 
than i‘5o%lestits 
brittleness should 
be excessive, yet 
cast iron with be- 
tween 3 and 4% of 
carbon, the usual 
cast iron of the 
foundry, is very 
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Fig. 26. — Cupola Furnace for 'Remclting 
Pig Iron. 


useful. Jiecause of the case and cheapness with which, thanks to 
its fluidity and fusibility (fig. 1), it cun be melted and run even into 
narrow' and intricate moulds, castings made of it are very often 
more economical, /.r. they serve a given purpose more cheaply, in 
the lung run, than either rolled or cast steel, in spite of their need 
of being so massive that the brittleness of the material itself 
shall be endurable. Indeed this high carbon-<'ontent, 3 to 4 %, 
in practice actually leads to less brittleness than can readily be 
had with somewhat less carbon, because with it much of the 
carbon can easily be thrown into the relatively harmless .state 
of graphite, whereas if the carbon amounts to less than 3 % it 
can be brought to this state only with difficulty. For crushing 
certain kinds of rock, the hardness of which cast iron is capable 
really makes it more valuable, pound for pound, tlian steel. 

1 13. Qualities needed in Cast Iron Different kinds 

of castings need very different sets of qualities, and the com- 
position of the cast iron itself must vary from case to case so as 
to give each the qualities needed. Tlie iron for a statuette must 
first of all be very fluid, so that it will run into every crevice in 
its moald, and it must expand in solidifying, so that it shall 
reproduce accurately every detail of that mould. The iron for 
most engineering purposes needs chiefly to be strong and not 
excessively brittle. That for the thin-walled water mains must 
combine strength with the fluidity needed to enable it to run 


freely into its narrow moulds ; that for most machinery must 
be soft enough to be cut easily to an exact shape ; that for 
hydraulic cylinders must combine strength with density lest the 
water leak through ; and that for car-wheels must be intensel>- 
hard in its wearing parts, but in its other parts it must have that 
shock-resisting power which can be had only along with great 
softness. Though all true cast iron is brittle, in the sense that 
it is not usefully malleable, i.e. that it cannot be hammered from 
one shape into another, yet its degree of brittleness differs as 
that of soapstone does from that of gla.ss, so that there are the 
intensely hard and brittle cast irons, and the less brittle ones, 
.softer and unhurt by a shock whic h would shiver the former. 

Of these several qualities which c^ast iron may have, fluidity 
I is given by keeping the sulphur - content low and phosphorus- 
content high ; and this latter element must be kept low if 
shock is to be resisted ; but strength, hardness, endurance of 
shock, density and expansion in .solidifying are controlled 
essentially by the distribution of the carbon between the states 
of graphite and ct'mentitc, and this in turn Ls controlled chiefly 
by the proportion of silicon, manganese and sulphur present, 
and in many cases by the rate of cooling. 

114, ConsHiuHon of Cast Iron. “-Cast iron naturally has a higli 
carbon-content, usually between 3 and 4 %, becau.se while molten 
it absorbs carbon greedily from the coke with which it is in contact 
in the iron blast furnace in which it is made, and in the cupola furnace 
in which it is rcmelted for making most castings. Tliis carbon may 
all be present as graphite, a.s in typical grey cast iron ; or all present 
as cementite, Fc^C, as in typical wliitc cast iron ; or, as is far more 
usual, part of it may be present as graphite and part as cementite. 
Now' how does it come about that the distribution of the carbon 
between these very unlike slates determines the .strength, hardness 
and many other valuable properties of the metal as a whole ? The 
answer to this is made easy by a careful study of the effect of this 
same distribution on the constitution of tlie metal, because it Is 
through controlhng tlu.s con.stitution that the condition of the carbon 
controls these useful properties. To lix our ideas let ns assume that 
the iron contains 4 "o of carbon. If this carbon is all present as 
graphite, so that in cooling the graphite-au.stenite diagram has been 
follow'ed strictly (§ 26) , the constitution is extremely simple , clearly 
the mass consists first of a metallic matrix, the cai-bonless iron itself 
with w’hattwer silicon, mangane.se, phosphorus and sulphur happen 
to be present, in short an impure ferrite, encased in wliich as a wholly 
distinct foreign body is the graphite, The primary graphite (§ 26) 
generally forms a coarse, nearly continuous skeleton of curved black 
plates, like those shown in fig. 27 ; the eutectic graphite is much 



Fig. 27. — Graphite in Grey Cast Iron. 


finer ; while the pro-eutectoid and eutectoid grapliite, if they exist, 
are probably in very fine particles. We must grasp clearly thia 
conception of metallic matrix and encased graphite skeleton if we 
are to understand this subject. 

Now this matrix itself is equivalent to a very low-carbon steel, 
strictly speaking to a carbonless steel, because it consists of pure 
ferrite, which is just what such a steel consists of ; and the cast iron 
as a whole is therefore equivalent to a matrix of very low-carbon 
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Steel in which is encased a skeleton of graphite plates, liesides some 
very fine scattered particles of graphite 

Next let us imagine that, in a series of cast irons all containing 4 
of carbon, the graphite of the initial skeleton changes gradually 
into cementite and thereby becomes part of the matrix, a change 
which of course has two aspects, first, a gradual thinning of the 
graphite skeleton and a decrease of its continuity, and second, a ' 
gradual introduction of cementite into the originally pure ferrite 
matrix. Hy the time that 0-4 “o of graphite has thus changed, 
and in changing has united with x 14 -5'h ^’o the iron of the 
original ferrite matrix, it will have changed this matrix from pure 
ferrite into a mixture of 


Cementite 

0*4 +5*6 = 

6*0 

Ferrite 

90*0 - 5*0 - 

90*4 



96*4 

The residual graphite skeleton forms 

A -0*4 = 

3*0 



100*0 


But this matrix is itself equivalent to a steel of about o*.^o % of 
carbon (more accurately 0*40 x ioo-;-g6‘4 =0‘4i5 a rail steel, 
because it is of just such a mixture of ferrite and cementite in the 
ratio of 00*4 : hor % and 0 %, that such a rail steel consists. The 
mass as a whole, tlien, consists of q()‘ 4 parts of metallic matrix, which 
itself is in effect a o-,4i5 % carbon rail steel, weakened and embrittled 
by having its continuity broken up by this skeleton of graphite 
forming 3'(> % of the whole mass by weight, or say 12 by volume. 

As, in succeeding members of this same series of cast irons, more 
of the graphite of the initial skeleton changes into cementite and 
thereby becomes part of the metallic matrix, so the graphite skeleton 
becomes progressively thinner and more discontinuous, and the 
matrix richer in cementite and hence in carbon and hence equivalent 
first to higher and higher carbon steel, such as tool steel of l % 
carbon, file steel of i'5o%, wire-die steel of 2 ‘'o carbon and then 
to white cast iron, which consists essentially of much cementite 
with little ferrite. Eventually, when the whole of the graphite of 
the skeleton has changed into cementite, the mass as a whole becomes 
typical or ultra white cast iron, consisting of nothing but ferrite and 


cementite, distributed as follows (see fig. 2) : — 

Eutectoid ferrite 40*0 

,, cementite 67 

,, Inter.stratified as pearlite . , 467 

Cementite, primary, eutectoid and pro-eutectoid 53 '3 


100*0 


portion of ferrite and cementite respectively in the matrix, PEF, 
and TIJ reproduced from fig. 3 give the consequent properties 
of the matrix, and GAE, RS and VU give, partly from conjecture, 
the properties of the cast iron as a whole. Above the diagram lire 
given the names of the difterent classes of cast iron to which diflerent 
stages in the change from graphite to cementite correspond, and 
above these the names of kinds ol steel or cast iron to which at the 
corresponding stages the constitution of the matrix correspoiifls, 
while below the diagram arc given the properties of the cast iron as 
a whole corresixmding to these stages, and still lower the purposes 
for which these stages lit the cast iron, first because of its strength 
and shock-resisting power, and second because of its hardness 
1 15. hiflucnce of the Constitution of Cast Iron on tis Propertits . — 
i How’ .should the hardness, strength and ductility, or rather shock- 
resisting power, of the cast iron be affected by tliis progressh e 
I change from grapliite into cementite? First, the hardness (Vld 
i should increase ]>rogressively as the soft ferrite and graphite are 
I replaced by the glass-hard cementite Second, though the brittle- 
! ness should be lessened somewhat by the decrease in the extent to 
which the continuity of the strong matrix is broken up by the 
graphite skeleton, yet this elicct is outweighed greatly by that of 
the rapid substitution in the matrix of tlie brittle cementite for tlu* 
very ductile copjx'r-like ferrite, so that the brittlenc.ss increases 
continuously (RS), from that of the very grey graphitic cast irons, 
which, like that of soapstone, is so slight that the metal can endure 
severe shock and even indentation without breaking, to that of the 
pure white cast iron which is about as brittle as porcelain. Here 
let us recognize that what gives this transfer of carbon from grajihite 
skeleton to metallic matrix sucli very great influence on the pro- 
perties of the metal is the fact that the transfer of each 1 
of carbon means substituting m the matrix no less than 15 of 
the brittle, glass-hard cementite for the soft, very ductile lerrile. 
Third, the tensile strength of steel proper, of which the matrix 
consists, as we have already seen (fig. 3), increa.se.s with the carbon- 
content till this reaches about 1-23 then in turn decreases 

(fig 28, DEF). Hence, as with the progres.sive transfer of the 
carbon from the graphitic to the cementite state in our imaginary 
scries ol cast irons, the combined carbon present in the matrix 
increases, so floes the tensile strength of the mass as a whole for 
I two reasons; first, becau.se the strength of the matrix itself is in- 
I creasing (DE), and second, because the discontinuity is decreasing 
with the decreasing proportion of graphite. With further transfer 
of the carbon from the graphitic to the combined state, the matrix 
itself grows weaker (EF) ; but this weakening is offset in a measure 
by the continuing decrea.se of discontinuity due to the decreasing 
proportion of graphite. The resultant of these two effects has not 
yet been well established ; but it is probable that the strongest 
cast iron has a little more than i % of carbon combined as cementite, 


Total ferrite 40*0 so that its matrix is nearly equivalent to the strongest of the steels. 

Total cementite 6o*o As regards both tensile strength and ductility not only the quantity 

but the distribution of the graphite is of great importance. Thus it 

100*0 is extremely probable that the primary graphite, whicii forms large 

The constitution and properties of sucli a series of cast irons, sheets, is much more weakening and embrittling than the eutectic 

U containing 4 % of carbon but with that carbon shifting pro- and other forms, and therefore that, if cither strength or ductility 

is sought, the metal should be free from primary graphite, i.e. 

I Low-^ ^^1 Hig.. wwu ..niron that it sliould not bc hypcr-eutectic. 

] The presence of graphite has two further and very natural 

N.Tn«o<thecMUr«, vfryopcngMv ciom R riy MottKd whjw cffccts. First, if thc skcleton which it fomis is continuous, thcii 

♦ * ,of ttw whole ^ *ir^‘***^ its jjlancs of junction with tlie metallic matrix offer a path of 

^ resistance to the passage of liquids or gases, or in short they 

make the meUl .so ])orous as to unfit it for objects like the 
I ^ cylinders of hydraulic presses, which ought to be gas-tight 

I J ;?rD ^ ,^00 ^ and water-tight. For such purposes the graphite- content should 

l-B I ^ I. be low. Second, the very genesis of so bulky a substance as the 

%/ I primary and eutectic graphite whUe the mcUl is solidifying 

5 1 ^60 — ■0000 ^ (fig. 5 ) causes a sudden and permanent expansion, which forces 

Ml I the metal into even the finest crevices in its mould, a fact 

it! T I which is taken advantage of in making ornamental castings and 

j § j 40000 ^ Others which need great sharpness of detail, by making them 

— I rich in graphite. 

Vs ^ To sum this up, as graphite is replaced by ^rbon combined 

Ta io "»o s’b 3^ — H To ® ^ cementite, the hardness, brittleness and density increase, 

a-a «.o g.a g-o vb t.p 0.5 p 0,^^^ expansion in solidification decreases, in both cases 

»trcnrt» wtat stwayit continuou.sly , wliilc the tensile strength increases till the com- 

»ritti«ncM L»Mt bfuue M<wt wwit bittcd carbon-contciit rises a little above i %, and then in turn 

H«dtf H4fdfii decreases. That strength is good and brittleness bad goes with- 

« ...a “•SLri;*" out saying; but here a word is needed about hardness. Xhe 

rtiinancc «ujua to mo«t cnjintgring atfongiy expcnse of Cutting ca.stings accufatcly to shapc, cuttiHg OH them 

lill!*.?. — screw threads and what not, called "machining "in trade 

I “nx" •’OTST' ■ 5 S 533 sr 

DtirMioft In uM KtvMion In UM in«»« increa.ses rapidly With the hardncss pf the mctal. On the other 

•c* o T>u • 1 n- 1 ~ j tiji* • f hand, the extreme hardness of nearly graphiteless cast iron is 

Fig. 28.-Physical I^operties and assumed Microscopic Constitufaon of j ■ , , j,, ,^hich the chief duty is to resist 

ast Iron containing 4 ->/„ pi carbon, as affected by the distnbution of that ^rlsion such as parts of crushing machinery. Hence jibjects 

irltnn fVi#* rr»mHin#»n nnH tyrnnhifir ts+n-fpi; ... ' . . ^ ... 1 . • t 4.1. ..a. 
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Fig. 28. — Physical Properties and assumed Microscopic Constitution 
Cast 1 ron containing 4 % of carbon, as affected by the distribution of tf 
carbon between the combined and graphitic states. 


wliich need much machining arc made rich in graphite, so that 


gressively from the state of graphite to that of cementite as we pass 1 they may be cut easily, and tho.se of the latter class rich in 
from specimen to specimen, may, with the foregoing picture of a cementite so that they may not wear out. 

skeleton-holding matrix clearly in our minds be traced ny means of 116. Means of controlling the Constituhon of Cast Iron. I he 


skeleton-holding matrix clearly in our minds be traced by means of 116. Means of controlling the C onstitution of cast iron, i ne 
fig. 28. The change from graphite into cementite is supposed to distribution of the carbon between these two states, so as to give 
take place as we pass from left to right. BC and OH give the pro- the cast iron the properties needed, is brought about cliieny by 
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adjusting the silicon-content, because the presence of this element 
favours the formation of graphite. Beyond this, rapid cooling and 
the presence of sulphur both oppose the formation of graphite, and 
hence in cast iron rich in sulphur, and in thin and therefore rapidly 
cooling castings, the silicon -content must be greater than m thick 
ones and in those freer from sulphur. Thus thick machinery cast- 
ings usually contain between 1-50 and 2-25% of silicon, whereas 
thin castings and ornamental ones which must reproduce the finest 
details of the mould accurately may have as much as 3 or even 
3*40 % of iL Castings which, like hydraulic press cylinders and 
steam radiators, must be dense and hence must have but little 
graphite lest their contents leak through their walls, should not 
have more than 1-75 % of silicon and may have even as little as 
I % if impenetrability is so important that softness and coiLsequent 
ease of machming must be sacrificed to it. Cast iron railroad car- 
whee.ls, the tread or nm of which must be intensely hard so as to 
endure the grinding action of the brakeshoe while their central 
parts must have good shock - resisting power, are given such 
moderate silicon-content, preferably between 0-50 and o-«o as in 
and by itself leaves the tendencies toward graphite-forming and 
toward cementite-forming nearly in balance, so that they are easily 
controlled by the rate of cooling. The " tread '* or circumferential 
part of the mould itself is made of iron, because tliis, by conducting 
the heat away from the casting rapidly, makes it cool quickly, 
and thus causes most of tlie carbon here to form cemcntite, and 
thus in turn makes the tread of the wheel intensely hard ; while 
those parts of the mould which come in contact with the central 
parts of the wheel are made of sand, which conducts the heat away 
from the molten metal so slowly that it solidifies slowly, with the 
result that most of its carbon forms graphite, and here the metal 
IS soft and shock-resisting. 

117. Influence of Sulphm -Sulphur has the specific harmful 
effects of shifting the carbon from the state of graphite to that of 
cemenlitc, and thus of making the metal hard and brittle ; of 
makmg it thick and sluggish when molten, so that it does not run 
freely in the moulds; and of making it red .short, t.e, brittle at a 
red heat, so that it is very liable to be torn by the aeolotachic 
contraction in cooling from the molten state ; and it has no good 
effects to offset these. Hence the sulphur prc.sent is, except in 
certain rare cases, simply that which the metallurgist has been 
unable to remove. The sulphur-content should not exceed 0*12 %, 
and it IS better that it .should not exceed o*o« % m castings which 
have to be soft enough to be machined, nor 0*05 % in thin castings 
the metal for which must be very fluid. 

118. Influence of Manfuaneic, — Mangane.se in many cases, but 
not in all, oppose.s the formation of graphite and thus hardens the 
iron, and it lessens the red sliortness (tj 40), which sulphur causes, 
by leading to the formation of the less liarmful manganese sulphide 
instead of the more harmful iron sulphide Hence tlie manganese- 
content needed increases with the sulphur-content which has to be 
endured In the better classes of castings it is usually between 0*40 
and 0*70 %, and in chilled railroa<I tar-wheels it may well be be- 
tween 015 and 0-30% ; but skilful founders, confronted with the 
task of making use of cast iron rich in manganese, have succeeded 
in making good grey iron castings with even as much as 2*20 of 
this element. 

IT (I, Influence of Phosphorus. — Phosjihorus has, along with its 
great merit of giving fluidity, the grave defect of causing brittleness, 
es]iecially under shock. Fortunately its embrittling effect on cast 
iron is very much less than on .steel, so that the upper limit or 
greatest tolerable proportion of phosphorus, instead of being o-io 
or better o*o8 % as in the case of rail steel, may be put at 0-50 % 
in case of machinery castings even if they are exposed to moderate 
.sliocks : at I -60 % for gas and water mains in spite of the gravity 
of the disasters wliich extreme brittleness here might cause ; and 
oven higher for castings which are not exposed to shock, and 
are so thin that the iron of wliicli they are made must needs be very 
fluid The permissible phosphorus - content is lessened by the 
presence of cither much sulphur or much manganese, and by' rapid 
cooling, as for instance in case of thin castings, becau.se each of these 
three things, by leading to the formation of tlie brittle oementite, 
in itself creates brittleness which aggravates that caused bv phos- 
phorus. 

J20. Dejects in Steel Ingots. — Steel ingoLs and other steel 
castings are subject to three kinds of defects so serious as to 
deserve notice here. They are knowm as “ piping/’ “ blowholes ” 
and “ segregation.” 

121. Ptping.— In an early period of the solidification of a molten 
steel ingot cast in a cold iron mould we may distinguish three 
parts : (i) the outer layers, t.e. the outermost of the now solid 
metal : (2) the inner layers, i.e. the remainder of the solid metal ; 
and (3) the molten lake, i.e the part w'hich still is molten. At this 
instant? the outer layers, because of their contact with the cold 
mould, are codling much faster than the inner ones, and hence tend 
to contract faster. But this excess of their contraction is resi.stcd 
by the almost incompre.ssible inner layers so that the outer layers 
are prevented from contracting as much as they naturally would if 1 
unopposed, and they are thereby virtually stretched. Later on the * 
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cooling of the inner layers becomes more rapid than that of the 
outer ones, and on this account their contraction tends to become 
greater than that of the outer ones. Because the outer and inner 
layers are integrally united, this excess of 
contraction of the inner layers makes them 
draw outward towards and against the outer 
layers, and because of their thus drawing out- 
ward the molten lake within no longer suffices 
to fill completely the central space, so that 
its upper surface begin.s to sink. This ebb 
continues, and, combined with the progressive 
narrowing of the molten lake as more and more 
of it solidifies and joins the shore layers, gives 
rise to the pipe, a cavity like an inverted pear, 
as shown at C in fig. 29. Because this pipe is 
due to the difference in the rates of contraction 
of interior and exterior, it may be lessened 
by retarding the cooling of the mass as a 
whole, and it may bv iireventcd from stretch- 
ing down deep by retarding the solidification 
of the upper part of the ingot, as, lor instance, 
by preheating the top of the mould, or by 
covering the ingot with a mass of burning fuel 
or of molten slag. 1'his keep.s the upper part 
of the mass molten, so that it continues to 
flow dow'ii and feed the pipe during the early 
part of its formation m the lower and quicker- 
cooling part of the ingot. In making castings 
of steel this same difficulty armes ; and much 
of the steel-founder's skill consists either in 
preventing these pipes, or in so placing them 
that they shall not occur in the finished cast- 
ing, or at least not in a harmful position. 

In making armour-plates from steel ingots, 
as much as 40 % ol the metal may be re- 
jected as unsound from this cause. An ingot 
should alw-ays stand upright wdiile solidifying, 
so that the unsound region due to the pipe 
may readily be cut oft, leaving the re.st of 
the ingot solid. If the ingot lay on its side 
while solidifying, the pipe would occur as 
shown in fig. 30, and nearly the whole of the ingot would be 
unsound. 

122. litowholes. — Iron, like tvater and many other substances, 
has a higher .solvent power for gases, such as hydrogen and nitrogen 
when molten, t.e. liquid, than when frozen, t.e. .solid. Hence in the 
act of ^hdifying it expels any excess of gas which it has di.ssolved 
while liquid, and this gas becomes entangled in the freezing mass, 
cau.sing gas bubbles or blowholes, as at A and B in fig. 29. Because 
the volume of the pipe repre.sents the excess of the contraction of the 
inner walls and the molten lake jointly over that of the outer walls, 
between the time when the lake begins to ebb and the time when 
even the axial metal is loo firm to be drawn further open by this 
contraction, the space occujned by blowholes must, by compensating 
for part of this exce.ss, lessen the size of the pipe, .so that the mote 
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Fig. 29. — Dia- 
gram showing how 
a Pipe is formed.. 

A, Superficial 

blowholes. 

B, Deep-seated 

blowholes. 

C, Pipe. 



Fig. 30. — Diagram showing a Pipe so formed as to 
render Ingot un.sound. 

abundant and largei the blowholes are, the smaller will the pipe be. 
The interior surface of a blowhole which lies near the outer crust of 
the ingot, as at A in fig. 29. is liable to become oxidized by the 
diffusion of the atmospheric oxygen, in which ca.se it can hardly be 
completely welded later, since welding implies actual contact of 
metal with metal ; it thus forms a permanent flaw. But deep- 
seated blowholes like those at B arc relatively harmless in low- 
carbon easily welding steel, because the subsequent operation of 
forging or rolling usually obliterates them by welding their sides 
firmly together. 

Blowholes may be les.sened or even wdiolly prevented by adding 
to the molten metal .shortly before it solidifies either silicon or 
aluminium, or both ; even as little as 0*002 % of aluminium is 
u.sually sufficient. The.se additions seem to act in part by deoxidizing 
the minute quantity of iron oxide and carbonic oxide present, in 
pari by increasing the solvent pow'er of the metal for gas, so that 
even after freezing it can retain in solution the gas which it had 
dissolved when molten. But, because preventing blowholes in- 
creases the volume of the pipe, it is often better to allow them to 
form, but to control their position, so that they shall be deep-seated. 
This is done chiefly by casting the steel at a relatively low tempera- 
ture, and by limiting the quantity of manganese and silicon wliich 
it contains. Brinell find.s that, for certain normal conditions, if 
the »um of the percentage of manganese plus 5*2 times that of tho 
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silicon equals 1*66, there will be no blowholes , if this sum is less, 
blowholes will occur, and will be injunously near the surface unless 
this sum is reduced to 0-28 He thus finds that this sum shouM be 
either as great as 1 - 06 , so that blowholes shall be absent ; or as low 
as 0*28, 80 that they shall be harmlessly deep-seated. Tlicse numbers 
iriList be varied with the variations in other conditions, such as 
casting temperature, rapidity of solidification, &c. 

T23. Sggre(;ation. — The solidification of an ingot of steel takes 
)>ldce graaually from without inwards, and each layer in solidifying 
tendvS to expel into the still molten interior the impurities which it 
contains, especially the carbon, phosphorus, and sulphur, which by 
tins process arc in i)cirl concentrated or segregated m the last-freezing 
part of the mgot This is in general around the lower part of the 
pipe, so that here is a second motive for rejecting the piped part of 
th(‘ ingot. While segregation injures the metal here, often fatally, 
by giving il an indeterminate excess of pho.sphorus and .sulphur, it 
clear! V purifies the remainder of the ingot, and on this account it 
ouglit, under certain conditions, to be promoted rather than re- 
strained The following is an extreme case : — 



Cftrlioti. 

Silicon. 

Manj^tincsc, 

IMitwphnriis. 

Sulplmr. 

Composition of the 
initial metal per 
cent 

0-24 

! 0-336 

0 -Q 7 

o*o8<) 

0-074 

Composition of the 
segregate 

1-27 

0*41 

1 -08 

o* 75 .t 

0-418 


The surprising fact that the degree of segregation does not increase 
greatly either with the slowness of solidification or with the size of the 
ingot, at least Ix^ween the limits of 5 in sq and in. s(]., has been 
explained by the theory that the relative (jiiiel due to the gentleness 
of the convection cun*ents in a slovdy cooling mass favours the 
formation of far outshooting pine-tree crystals, and that the tangled 
branches of these crystals landlock much of the littoral molten 
mother metal, and thus mechanically impede that centreward 
(hffu.sion and convection of the impuritie.s which is the essence of 
segregation. 

J24. Castings and Forgings . — There are two distinct ways of 
making the steel objeids actually used in the arts, such as rails, 
gear wheels, guns, beams, &r., out of the molten steel made by 
the Iksscmer, open hearth, or crucible process, or in an electric 
furnace. The first is by ‘‘ steel founding,” i.e. casting the steel 
as a “ steel casting ” in a mould which has the exact shape of 
the object to be made, e.g. a gear wheel, and letting it solidify 
there. 'The second is by casting it into a Urge rough block called 
an “ ingot,” and rolling or hammering this out into the desired 
shape. Though the former certainly seems the simpler wav, 
yet its technical difficulties are so great that it is in fact much 
the more expensive, and therefore it is in general used only in 
making objects of a shape hard to give by forging nr rolling, 
'riiese technical difficulties arc due chiefly to the very high melting 
point of the metal, nearly 1500° C. (2732" F.), and to the conse- 
quent great contraction which it undergoes in cooling through 
the long range between this temperature and that of the room. 
The cooling of the thinner, the outer, and in general the more 
expo.sed parts of the casting outruns that of the thicker and less 
exposed part.s, with the consequence that, at any given instant, 
the different parts are contracting at very different rates, i.c. 
aeolotachically ; and this aeolotachic contraction is very likely 
to concentrate .severe stress on the slowest cooling parts at the 
time when they are pas.sing from the molten to the .solid state, 
when the .steel is mushy, with neither the fluidity of a liquid 
nor the strength and ductility of a solid, and thus to tear it 
apart. Aeolotachic contraction further lejids to the pipes ” 
or contraction cavities already described in § 121, and the 
procedure must be carefully planned first so as to reduce these 
to a minimum, and second so as to induce them to form either 
in those parts of the casting which are going to be cut off and 
remelted, or where they will do little harm. These and kindred 
difficulties make each new shape or size a new problem, and 
in particular they require that for each and every individual 
casting a new sand or clay mould shall be made with tare by a 
.skilled workman. If a thousand like gears are to be cast, a 
thousand moulds must be made up, at least to an important 
extent by hand, for even machine moulding leaves something 
for careful manipulation by the moulder. It is a detail, one is 
tempted to say a retail, manufacture. 

In strong contrast with this is the procedure in making rolled 


products such as rails and plates. The steel is cast in lots, 
weighing in some cases as much us 75 tons, in enduring cast 
iron moulds into very large ingots, which with their initial heat 
are immediately rolled down by a series of powerful roll trains 
into their final shape with but slight wear and tear of the moulds 
and the machinery. But in addition to the greater cost of steel 
founding as compared with rolling there are two facts which 
limit the use of steel castings: (i) they are not so good as 
rolled products, because the kneading which the metal undergoes 
in rolling improves its quality, and closes up its cavities ; and 
(2) it would be extremely difficult and in most cases impracticable 
to cast the metal directly into any of the forms in which the great 
bulk ot the steel of commerce is needed, such as rails, plates, 
beams, angles, rods, bars, and wire, because the metal would 
become so cool as to solidify before running far in such thin 
sections, and because even the short pieces which could thus be 
made would pucker or warp on account of their aeolotachic 
contraction. 

125. Heating Furnaces arc u.sed in iron manufacture chiefly 
for bringing masses of steel or wrought iron to a temperature 
proper for rolling or forging. In order to economize power in 
these operations, the metal should in general be as soft and hence 
as hot as is consistent with its reaching a low temperature before 
the rolling or forging is finished, because, as explained in § 32, 
undisturbed cooling from a high temperature injures the metal. 
Many of the furnaces used for this heating are in a general way 
like the puddling furnace shown in fig. 14, except that they arc 
heated by gas, that the hearth or bottom of the chamber in 
which they arc heated is nearly flat, and that it is usually ver\' 
much larger than that of a puddling furnace. But in addition 
there are many special kinds of furnaces arranged to meet the 
needs of each case. Of these two will be shown here, the Gjers 
soaking pit for steel ingots, and the Eckman or continnoiis 
furnace, as modified by C. H. Morgan for heating billets. 

126. Gjer<; Soaking Pit . — When the outer crust of a large 
ingot in which a lot of molten steel has been cast has so far 
cooled that it can be moved without breaking, the temperature 
of the interior is still far above that suitable for rolling or hammer- 
ing— so far alxive that the surplu.s heat of the interior would 
more than suffice to reheat the now cool crust to the rolling 
temperature, if we could only 
arrest or ewn greatly retard the 
further escape of heat from that 
crust. Bringing such an ingot, 
then, to the rolling temperature 
is not really an operation of heat- 
ing, because its average tempera- 
ture is already above the rolling 
temperature, but or.c of equal- 
izing the temperature, by allow- 
ing the internal excess of heat to 
“ soak ” through the mass. Gjers 
did this by setting the partly- 
solidified ingot in a w^ell-closed 
“pit’' of brickwork, preheated 
by the excess heat of previous 
lots of ingots. The arrange- 

ment, shown in %. 3. , has three 3i._Section of Gjers 

advantages — (i) that the tern- Soaking Pit. 

pcralure is adjusted with abso- 
lutely no consumption of fuel ; (2) that the waste of iron due 
to the oxidation of the outer crust of the ingot is very slight, 
because the little atmospheric oxygen initially in the pit is 
not renewed, whereas in a common heating furnace the flame 
brings a constant fresh supply of oxygen ; and (3) that the ingot 
remains upright during solidification, so that its pipe is con- 
centrated at one end and is thus removable. (See §121.) In this 
form the system is rather inflexible, for if the supply onngots 
is delayed the pits grow unduly cool, so that the next ensuing 
lot of ingots either is not lieated hot enough or is delayed too 
long in soaking. This defect is usually remedied by heating 
the pits by the Siemens regenerative system (see § 99) ; the greater 
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flexibility thus gained outweighs the cost of the fuel used and 
the increased loss of iron by oxidation by the Siemens gas 
flame. 

127. Continuous Heating Furnace. — The Gjers system is not 
applicable to small ingots or “ billets,’^ ^ because they lack the 
inner surplus heat of large ingots ; indeed, they are now allowed 
to cool completely. To heat these on the intermittent plan for 
further rolling, i.e. to charge a lot of them as a whole in a heating 
furnace, bring them as a whole to rolling temperature, and then 
withdraw them as a whole for rolling, is very wasteful of heat, 
because it is only in the first part of the heating that the outside 
of the ingots is cool enough to abstract thoroughly the heat from 
the flame. During all the latter part of the heating, when the 
temperature of the ingot ha.<; approached that of the flame, 
only an ever smaller and smaller part of the heat of that flame 
can be absorbed by the ingots. Hence in the intermittent system 
most of the heat generated within the furnace escapes from it 
with the products of combustion. The continuous heating system 
(fig. 32) recovers this heat by bringing the flame into contact 



Fig. 32. — Diagram of C. H, Morgan’s Continuous Heating Furnace 
for 2-iach billets 30 It long. 

A, Hottest billet ready for roll- H, The incoming air preheated by 

mg, G and by the pipe.s N and 

B, Exit door. brought from afiove G to 

C, Puhber, lor forcing billets for- between N by a flue not 

ward. shown. 

D, Water-cooled pipe on which J, The incoming gas. 

billets are pushed forward l., The flame. 

F, Magnesite brick-s on which the M, 'i'lic escaping products of corn- 
hot liillets slide forward. busUoii. 

F, The billet last entered. N, Pipe.s through which the pro- 

ti, The suspended roof. duets of combustion j>ass 

with successively cooler and cooler billets. A-F, and finally with 
quite cold ones, of consequently great heut-absorbing capacity. 

As soon as a hot billet A is withdrawn by pushing it endw’ise out 
of tlie exit door B, the whole row is pushed forward by a set of 
mechanical pushers C, the billel.s sliding on the raised water-cooled 
pipes D, and, in the hotter part of the furnace, on the magnesite 
bricks E, on which iron slides easily when red-hot A new cold 
billet is then charged al the upper end of the hearth, and the new cycle 
begins by pu.shing out thiough B a second billet, and .so forth. 
To lessen the lo.ss in shape of " crop ends,” and for general economy, 
these billets arc in some cases 30 ft. long, as in the furnace shown 
in fig 32. U is to make it wide enough to receive such long billets 
that its roof is suspended, as here .shown, by two sets of iron tie-rods. 
As the foremo.st end of the billet emerges from the furnace it enters the 
first of a series of roll-trains, and passes immediately thence to 
others, so tliat before half of the billet has emerged from the furnace 
Its front end has already been reduced by rolling to its final shape, 
that of merchant-bars, wliich are relatively thin, round or square 
rods, in lengths of 300 ft 

In the intermittent system the waste heat can, it is true, be 
utilized either for raising steam (but inefficiently and inconveniently, 
because of the intermittency), or by a regenerative method like the 
Siemens, Fig. 19 ; but this would probably recover less heat than the 
continuous system, first, because it tranters the heat from flame to 
metal indirectly instead of directly ; and, second, because the brick- 
work of the Siemens system is probably a poorer heat-catcher than 
the iron billets of ll>e continuous system, because its disadvantages 
of low conductivity and low specific heat probably outweigh its 
advantages of roughness and porosity, 

128. Kdltn^y Forging^ and Drawing . — The three chief processes 
for shaping iron and steel, rolling, forging {i.e. hammering, 
pressing or stamping) and drawing, all really proceed by squeezing 

^ A " billet ” is a bar, 5 in. sq. or smaller, drawn down from a 
bloom, ingot, or pile for further manufacture. 


the metal into the desired shape. In forging, whether under a 
hammer or under a press, the action is evidently a squeeze, 
however skilfully guided. In drawing^ the pull of the pincers 
(%• 83 ) upon the protruding end, 

F, ot the rod, transmitted to the 
still undrawn part, E, squeezes the 
yielding metal of the rod against 
the hard unyielding die, C. As when 
a half -opened umbrella is thrust 
ferrule-foremost between the balus- 
ters of a staircase, so when the rod is 
drawn forward, its yielding metal is 
folded and forced backwards and centrewards by the resistance 
of the unyielding die, and thus it is reduced in diameter and 
simultaneously lengthened proportionally, without material 
change of volume or density. 

129. Methods of Rolling.— Qi rolling much the same is true. 
The rolling mill in its simplest form is a pair of cylindrical rollers, 
BB (figs. 34 and 35) turning about their axes in opposite directions 
as shown by the arrows, and supported at their ends in strong 
frames called “ housings,” CC (fig. 35). 'J'he skin of the object, 
D, which is undergoing rolling, technically called ” the piece,” 
is drawn forward powerfully by the friction of the revolving 
rolls, and especially of that part of their surface which at any 
given instant is moving horizontally (HH in fig. 34), much as 
the rod is drawn through the die 
in fig. 33, while the vertical com- 
ponent of the motion of the rear 
part JJ of the rolls forces the 
plastic metal of that part of 
” the piece ” with which they are 
in contact backwards and centre- 
wards, reducing its area and simul- 
taneously lengthening it proportion- 
ally, here again as in drawing 
through a die. The rolls thus 
both draw the piece forward like 
the pincers of a wire die, and 
themselves are a die which like a 
river ever renews or rather main- 
tains its fixed shape and position, 
though its particles themselves are 
moving constantly forward with ” the piece ” which is passing 
between them. 

After the piece has been reduced in thickness by its first 
passage or ” pass ” between the rolls, it may be given a second 
reduction and then a third and so on, either by bringing the 
two rolls nearer together, as in case of the plain rolls BB at the 
left in fig. 35, or by passing the piece through an aperture, F', 
smaller than the first F, as in case of the grooved rolls, A A, 
shown at the right, or by both means jointly. If, as sketched 
in fig, 34, the direction in which each of the rolls turns is constant, 
then after the piece has passed once through the rolls to the 
right, it cannot undergo a second pass till it has been brought 
back to its initial position at the left. But bringing it back 
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wastes power and, still worse, time, heat, and metal, because 
the yellow- or even white-hot piece is rapidly cooling down and 
oxidizing. In order to prevent this waste the direction in which 
the rolls move may be reversed, so that the piexre may be reduced 
a second time in passing to the left, in which case the rolls arc 
usually driven by a pair of reversing engines ; or the rolls may 
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be “ three high/’ as shown in fig. 36, with the upper and the lower 
roll moving constantly to the right and the middle roll constantly 
to the left, so that the piece first passes to the right between 
the middle and lower rolls, and then to the left between the middle 
and upper rolls. 'Fhe advantage of' the 
reversing ” system is tliat it avoids lifting 
tlie piece from below to above the middle 
roll, and again lowering it, which is rather 
difficult because the white-hot piece cannot 
be guided directly by hand, but must be 
mo\'ed by means of hooks, tongs, or even 
complex mechanism. The advantage of the 
Fic 6 — 'J'hroo because each of its 

high Rolling Mill. Gloving parts is always moving in the same 
direction, it may be driven by a relatively 
small and hence cheap engine, the power delivered by which 
between the passes is taken up by a powerful fly-wheel, to be 
given up to the rolls during the next pass. (See also Rolling 
Mill.) 

130. Advantages and Applicability of 'Rolling,- -Rolling uses 
\ ery much less power than drawing, because the friction against 
the fixed die in the latter process is very great. For much the 
same reason rolling proceeds mucli faster than drawing, and on 
both these accounts it is incomparably the cheaper of the two. 
It is also very much cheaper than forging, in large part because 
it works so quickly. The piece travels through the rolls very 
rapidly, so that the reduction takes place over its whole length 
in a very few seconds, wliercas in forging, whether under hammer 
or press, after one part of the piece has been compressed the piece 
must next be raised, moved forwmd, and placed .so that the 
hammer or press may compress the next part of its length. 
This moving is expensive, because it has to be done, or at least 
guided, by hand, and it takes up much time, during which both 
heal and iron are wasting. Thus it comes about that rolling is 
so very much cheaper than either forging or drawing that these 
latter processes arc used only when rolling is impracticable. 
'Fhe conditions under which it is impracticable are (1) when the 
piece has either an extremely large or an extremely small cross 
section, and (2) when its cross section varies materially in different 
parts ol its length. The number of great shafts for marine engines, 
reac'hing a diameter of 22^ in. in the case of the “Lusitania,” 
Is so .smaTl that it would be wasteful to instal for their munu- 
iacture the great and cosily rolling mill needed to reduce them 
from the gigantic ingots from which they must be made, with 
Its siK’cession of decreasing passes, and its mechanism for 
rotating the piece between passes and for transferring it from 
pass to pass, (ireat armour plates can indeed be made by rolling, 
because in making such flat plates the ingot is simply rolled 
back and forth between a pair of plain cylindrical rolls, like 
BB of fig. 35, instead of being transferred from one grooved 
pass to another and smaller one. Moreover, a single pair of rolls 
suffices for annour plates of any widtli or thickness, whereas 
it shafts of different diameters were to be rolled, a special final 
groove would be needed for each different diameter, and, as 
there is room for only a few large grooves in a single set of rolls, 
this would imply not only providing hut installing a separate 
set of rolls for almost every diameter of shaft. Finally the 
quantity of armour plate needed is .so enormous that it justifies 
the expense of installing a great rolling mill. Krupp’s armour- 
plate mill, with rolls 4 ft. in diameter and 12 ft. long, (‘an roll 
an ingot 4 ft. thick. 

Pieces of very small cross section, like wire, are more con- 
veniently made by drawing through a die than by rolling, 
essentially because a single draft reduces the cross section of a 
wire much more than a single pass between rolls can. This in 
turn is becau.se the direct pull of the pincers on the protruding 
end of the wire is much stronger than the forward-drawing 
pull due to the friction of the cold rolls on the wire, which is 
necessarily cold because of its small section. 

Pieces which vary materially in cross section from point 
to point in their length cannot well be made by rolling, because 
the cross section of the piece as it emerges from the rolls is 


necessarily that of the aperture between the rolls from which 
it is emerging, and this aperture is naturally of constant size 
because the rolls are cylindrical. Of course, by making the rolls 
eccentric, and by varying the depth and shape of the different 
parts of a given groove cut in their surface, the cross section 
of the piece made in this groove may vary somewhat from point 
to point. But this and other methods of varying the cross section 
have been used but little, and they do not seem capable of wide 
application. 

The fact that rolling is so much cheaper than forging has led 
engineers to design their pieces so that they can be made by 
rolling, i €. to make them straight and of uniform cross section. 
It is for this reason, for instance, that railroad rails are of constant 
uniform section throughout their length, instead of having those 
parts of their length which come between the supporting ties 
deeper and stronger than the parts which rest on the ties. When, 
as in the case of eye bars, it is imperative that one part should 
differ materially in section from the rest, this part may be 
locally thickened or thinned, or a special part may here be welded 
on. When wc come to pieces of very irregular shape, such as 
crank-shafts, anchor.s, trunnions, &c., we must resort to forging, 
except for purposes for which unforged castings are good 
enough. 

131. Forging proceeds by beating or squeezing the piece 
under treatment from its initial into its final shape, as for instance 
by hammering a square ingot or bloom first on one corner and 
then on another until it is 
reduced to a cylindrical 
shape as shown at A in 
fig. 37. As the ingot is 
reduced in section, it is of 
course lengthened propor- 
tionally. Much as in the 
smith's forge the object 
forged rests on a massi\'e 
anvil and anvil block, B 
and C, and is struck by 
the tup J) ol the hammer. 

'Fhis tup is raised and 
driven down hy steam 
pressure applied below' or 
above the piston F. of the 
steam cylinder mouiilcd 
aloft, and connected w'ith 
the tup by means of the 
strong piston-rod ]•’. The 
demand for very large 
forgings, especially for 
guns and armour plate, 
led to the building of 
enormous steam hammers. 

The falling parts of the j 
largest of these, that at ( 

Bethlehem, Ba., weigh 125 
tons. 

The first cost of a 
hammer of moderate size 
is much less than that of 
a hydraulic press of like capacity, as is readily understood 
when we stop to reflect what powerful pressure, if gradually 
applied, would be needed to drive the nail which a light blow 
from our hand hammer forces easily into the woodwork. Never- 
theless the press uses much less power than the hammer, because 
much of the force of the latter is dissipated in setting up useless 
— indeed harmful, and at times destructive — vibrations in the 
foundations and the surrounding earth and buildings. Moreover, 
the effect of the sharp blow of the hammer is relatively superficial, 
and does not penetrate to the interior of a large pie^ as the; 
slowly applied pressure of the hydraulic press does. Because of 
these facts the great hammers have given place to enormous 
forging presses, the 125-ton Bethlehem hammer, for instance, to a 
14,000-ton hydraulic press, moved by water under a pressure of 




Fi(,. 37. — Steam Hammer. 

^ , Round bar to be hammered, 
d, Anvil 

Anvil block or foundation. 

Falling tu}) 

Steam piston. 

Pi.ston - rod (or lifting tup and 
driving It down. 

I, Steam cylinder 
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7000 lbs per square inch, supplied by pumps of 16,000 horse 
power. 

132. Statistics . — The cheapening of manufacture by improvements 
in processes and machinery, and by the increase in the scale of 
operations, has been very great. The striking examples of it shown 
in lable IV, are only typical of what has been going on continuously 
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In tliis same period the production of Great Britain increased 28 
and that of the world more than tripled. The corresponding changes 
in the case of steel are even more striking. The United States produc- 
tion in 1907 was 1714 times that of 1865, and the proportion which it 
formed of the world’s steel rose from 3 % in 18O5 to 10 % in 1870, 
30% hi 1880, 36% hi 181J0, 40% in 1899 and 46% in 1907. In 
IQ07 the British steel production was nearly five times, that of the 
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1898 

79 

64*1 

.‘> 1-9 

d 3 -‘l 


4 7 ‘9 

lf) 7*7 

North-eastern Di.strict . 

i 

i 1890 

1898 

103*7 

97 

6i*i ! 

63*8 ‘ 

• • 1 

33*9 

163*3 

Pittsburg Di.strict .... 

1 

1887 

1897 1 



46 


44 1 

Eastern District 

Manufacture of Bes.semer Steel Ingots ' 

1891 

1898 

1 ’ * 


75 

d 4'39 

j 

107 

1 

Pittsburg 

,, ,, 

1887 

1897 ! 

1 



5^ ! 


Not stated 

Rolling Wire Rods 

1888 

1898 




63*6 

1 

i 


325 


Since iHhtt. JNote, for in.stance, a reduction of some 35^0 hi the 
total cost, and an even greater reduction in the cost of lalxnir, 
reaching in one case 54%, in a period of between seven and ten 
years. This great economy is not due to reduction in wages. Ac- 
cording to Mr Carnegie, in one of the largest American steel works 
the average wages in iqoo for all persons paid by the day, including 
labourers, mechanics and boys, were more than $4 (say, i6s. 6d.) a day 
for the 31 1 working days How economical the methods of mming, 
tran.sportation and manufacture have become i.s shown by the fact 
that steel billets have been sold at $13’<)6 {£2^ 17s 8d ) per ton, and 
in very large quantities at $15 (/;3, 2s ) per ton, in the latter case, 
according to Mr Carnegie, without further loss than that represented 
by interest, although fhe co.st of each ton includes that of mining 
2 tons of ore and carrying them 1000 miles, mining and coking 1*3 
tons of coal and carrying its coke 50 m., and quarrying one-third 
of a ton of limestone and carrying it 140 m , besides the cost of 
smelting the ore, converting the resultant cast iron into steel, and 
rolling that steel into rails. 


'J'abll V — Reduction in Price of Certain Products. 



Yearly average Price in Pennsylvania, gross 

tons. 

Date. 

liar (Wrought) 

Iron. 

Wrought Iron 
Kails. 

steel 

Rails. 

No. I 
Foundry 
Pig Iron. 

l8<io 

100-50^ 





1813 

1824 

M 4 ’ 5 o 

82*50 

- Hammered 




1837 

III *00 j 





1850 

59 - 54 ^ 


$ 47*88 


$20*88 

1H65 

106-46 


98*62 

$158*46* 

46*08 

1870 

78*96 


72*25 

106*79 

33*23 

1880 . 

62*04 

Best 

49*25 

67*52 

28*48 

1890 1 

45*83 

refined 

25*18 

.41-78 

18*41 

1898 

28*65 

rolled 

12*392 

17*62 

11*66 

1900 

44*00 


19*51 ® 

32 *29 

19*98 

1906 



23*0 

28*00 

! 20*98 

1908 '1 

31*00; 


l8*2i’^ 

28*00 

17*25 


^ July ist. * Old, i.e second-hand wrought iron rails. •'» 1868. 


Table V. .shows the reduction in prices. The price of wrought iron 
in Philadelphia reached S155 (232, os. 8d.) in 1815, and, after 
declining to $80 (£10, los. 8d.), again reached $ii'5 (;^23, 15s. 4d.) in 
1837. Bessemer steel rails sold at $174 in the depreciated currency 
of 1868 (equivalent to about £2^‘y, 17s. 4d. in gold), and at $17 
(/3, los. 3d.) in 1898. 

133. Increase in Production . — In 1810 the United States made 
about 7%, and in 1830, 1850 and i860 not far from 10% of the 
world's prciduction of pig iron, though, indeed, m 1820 their produc- 
tion was only about one-third as great as in i8ro. But after the 
close of^he Civil War the production increased by leaps and bounds, 
till in 1 007 it was thirty-one times as great as in 1865 ; and the 
percentage which it formed of the world’s production rose to .some 
14 % in 1870, 21 % in 1880, 35 % in 1900 and 43 in 1907, In this 
last year the United States production of pig iron was nearly 7 times, 
and that of Germany and Luxemburg nearly 5 times, that of 1880. 


United States nearly nineteen times, us gieat as in 1880. Of the 
combined wrought iron and steel of the United States, steel formed 
only 2 % in 1H65, but 37 % in 1880, 85 % in iSgc) and 91 % in IQ07 
Thus in the nineteen years between 1880 and i8()y the age of iron 
gave place to that of steel. 

The per capita consumption of iron in Great Britam, excluding 
exports, has been calculated as 144 lb in 1855 and 2301!) m i8go, that 
of the United States as 1171b for 1855, 300 lb for 1890 and some 
378 lb for 1899, and that of the United Kingdom, the United States 
and Germany for 1906 as about a quarter of a ton, so that the British 
per capita con.sumption is about four-fold and the American about 
five-fold that of 1855. This great increase in the per capita con- 
1 sumption of iron by the human race is of course but part of the 
general advance in wealth and civilization. Among the prominent 
causes of this increase is the diversion of mankind from agricultural 
to manufacturing, t.e. machinery-using work, nearly all machinery 
being nece.s.sarily made of iron. This diversion may be unwelcome, 
but it is inevitable for the two simple rea.sons that the wonderful 
improvements m agriculture decrease the number of men needed 
to rai.se a given quantity of food, i.e to feed the rest of the race ; and 
that with every decade our food forms a smaller proportion of our 
needs, so rapidly do these multiply and diversify Among tlie other 
causes of the increase of the per capita consumption of iron are the 
displacement of wood by iron for ships and bndge-building ; the 
great extension of the use of iron beams, columns and other pieces in 
con.stnicting buildings of various kinds ; the growth of steam and* 
electric railways ; and the introduction of iron fencing. 'The in- 
creased importance of Germany and Luxemburg may be referred in 
large part to the invention of the basic Bessemer and open-hearth 
j processes by Thomas, who by them gave an inestimable value to the 
' phosphoric ores of these countries. That of the United States is due 
I in part to the growth of its population ; to the introduction of 
labour-saving machinery in iron manufacture ; to the grand scale on 
j which this manufacture is carried on ; and to the discovery of the 
I cheap and rich ores of the Mesabi region of Lake Superior. But, 
given all these, the 1000 m. which separate the ore fields of Lake 
Superior from the cheap coal of Pennsylvania would have handi- 
capped the American iron industry most seriously but for the re- 
markable cheapening of transportation which has occurred. A.s thi.s 
in turn has been due to the very men who have developed the iron 
industry, it can hardly be questioned that, on further analysis, this 
development must in considerable part be referred to racial qualities. 
The same is true of the German iron development. We may note 
I with interest that the three great iron producers so closely related 
I by blood — Great Britain, the United States and Germany and 
, Luxemburg — made in 1907 81 of the world's pig iron and 83 % of 
j its steel ; and that the four great processes by which nearly ail steel 
and wrought iron are made — the puddling, crucible and both the 
acid and basic varieties of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes, 
as well as the steam-hammer and grooved rolls for rolling iron and 
I steel — were invented by Britons, though in the case of the open- 
j hearth process Great Britain must share with France the credit of 
I the invention. 

I Tables VI., VII., VIII. and IX. are compiled mainly from figures 
' given in J. M. Swank's Reports (American Iron and Steel Associa- 
! tion). Other authorities are indicated as follows : The Mineral 

' Industry (1892) ; Idem (1899) ; Idem (1907) ; ", Journal Iron 
and Steel Imtitute (1881), 2; \ Fckel in Mineral Resources of the 
, United States (published by the United States Geological Survey 
(190O), pp. 92-93- 
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-ProthtchoH vf Pi" Iron {in tJiousands of Ion" 


Year. 

I Son 
i8io 
i«30 
1.850 
1865 
1870 
I .SSo 

1 .S()0 
1 

i<)07 


U. ill I’d States. 

C'rfeat 

Bntain 

• (rermany and 

1 Luxemburg. ! 

The World. 



! . . 

8 i 5 

“1-1 


1 


.105 

677 


i,’b 25 

.565 


1 • • ; 

4.730 

J:A2 

4825 

1 072 

0,2 ,0 

j ,605 

59^4 

i 1 , 309 

1 1 ,900 

1 

7749 

i i 

3 7 ,<);.o 


7904 

: 4 , 5‘'^3 ; 

27 d 37 


Tabui I'll.—Produition of SUel {tn ihou&ands of Ion" ions). 


8o0() 

‘J ‘)24 


8,380 

12,67^ 


5^8721’' 


Taplj V[J 


i^yodtu iion of Pi (^ Pan in ihc I ' nth'd States {in 
ttioiisaiids of long ioii '^). 


Ycu' 

.VntliKu lie 

ClkirLoal 

i Coke and 
: Bitiuniuous. 

'rotal 

tSSo 

1614 

4.80 

1 1.741 

3.‘\^3 

1 88-) 

12(>t> 

.‘$37 

2,^80 

4.043 


1 1 8b 

628 

6,388 

9,203 

1.895 

1271 

22.5 

' 7.930 

9.446 

1900 

1077 

3 ^ 1 

11,728 

L 3 , 7 ho 

1907 

^ 37 *^ 

437 

' 23..»72 

25.7''^ 


" Anthracite" hcic includes iron made \Mth anthracite and coke 
mixed, " Ihtumiiious " includes non made with loke, with raw 
bituminous tod, or with both, .uid "Charcoal" in igoo and 1907 
includes iron made cither with charcoal alone or with charcoal mixed 
w’lth coke. 

1 ABLi. VITT — Pioditction of ]Vr(niglit Iron, also that vf likwmarv Iron 
[hi thousands of long tons). 


Wi ought Iron. 


Bloomary Jnm 
direct trom'the Ore. l 


! 1870. 

United Stall's . 

T3 3.^ 


' tireal Britain . 


■ T.8.80. 



■ 1 kilted Stale . . 

20830 

36 

Great Britain . 


' 1.8(10. 



Ikuted Stale.s . 


y 

^ Great Britain . 

l«94 


1899. 



United Stales . 
Great Britain . 

1202^ 

3 

1900. 

United States . 
Great Britain . 


4 

1907. 

1 


1 United States . 

, Great Britain , 

2200 

973 



1870 

United States 
Great Britain 

d he World . 
1880. 

Ihiited States 
(ireat Britain 
Germany anrl 
Luxemburg 
The World . 

1890. 

United States 
Great Britain 
Germany and 
Luxemburg 
The World . 

1000 

Thiited States 

Gieat Britain 

Germuiiy and 
Luxemburg 
The World . 

1907. 

United vStates 

Great Britain 

Germany and 
Luxemburg 
The World . 


/Acid 
i Basic 
/ Acid 
( Basic 


I Acid 
\ Basic I 
/ Acid 
\ Basic ! 
/Acid 
( Basic I 




Crucible 


Besaemer. 

andMis- 

Total 

37 

1 

3 t 

69 

2 f .3 

'/8 


292“ 

(for 1873) 



692" 

L074 

lol 

^2 

1 . 2-17 

1,044 

^5. 

80 

1,375 

608" 

.87" 

33 

728 




4 .^ 05 " 

3.6.89 

5 T 3 

75 

4.‘77 

^.013 

1,564 

100 

3,679 

. . 



1 2,127 


•• 


' 1 I ,()() 2 '' 

6,685 

0 

« 33 l 
-:. 545 j 1 

105 

! 

! 

‘ 10,188 1 

1 

J ,254 1 

491 j 

3.136 

149 , 

5.050 1 




1 1 

! 6,541 i 

1 1 ,668 

1. 270) 


-^3,363 

0 

10,279 f 

M 5 

1^2.80 

’379 

. 3 , 3 » 3 l i 


1 6,5232 

381 ' 
7,098 ‘ 

\ 209' \ ' 

3.976* j 

208 ** 

ilJ ^73 


30.375 


^ Ingot •> only “ Be ,semet and open heurth only. ‘‘Castings. 

dAULK X — Tonnage {gros'^ register) of Iron and Steel rcswc/.s Intilt 
under Survey of !. lord's Registry [in ihonsnnd\ of tons) 


Wrought 
Steel . 


1.877. 




1 1S80. 

1 

j 1885 

i8(K> 

1 

'//I 

KlOO [ 

10 ; 1(5 

460 

; 304 

50 

1 

8 

: 

0 

3 S 

1 62 

1 1 

! *07(> ] 

863 

: L 3 o=) 

1 492 


Hammeied products are excluded. 

1 ABLE Xl . — Produition of Iron Ore {m thousands vf long inns ). 
I 1905. 1906 


i 

1 liousand.s of 
Long Tons. 

I’ei Cent. 

'I housands oi 
I-oiig 'Jons 

1 'er Cent, 

i United States 

; Germany and Luxemburg . 

e.reat Britain 

j Spam 

1 France 

j Ruabia 

1 Sweden 

1 Austria-Hungarv 

Other ('ouutnes 

42,526 

‘ 3.074 

^ 4.391 

y.934 

1 7.279 

‘ 3,9.54 ^ 

! 4,297 

3,639 

3,457 

T2’8 

7*9 

6-4 

3-2 

3-8 

3-2 

3 ’9 

47.730 

26,312 

L 5 ,. 3 o<» 

9,299 
«,.^4 7 

4 > 43 t 

4,024 

4 , ‘97 

— - 

f;-6 

21 ’3 

12 ‘5 

7 ‘3 
6-7 

31 

3*6 

3*3 

! 3’3 

1 dotal .... ~r 

113,751 

100-0 i 

: 123,773 

! loo-i 


1007. 

Thousands ol 
Long Ions. 


3L7-ii 

27,260 


A . L-Jo - 


alculated irom the jiroduction of pig iron. 

IRON MASK (masque de fer). The identity of the “ man in 
the iron mask ” is a famous historical mystery. The person 
so called was a political prisoner under Louis XIV., who died 
in the Bastille in 1703. To the mask itself no real importance 
attaches, though tliat feature of the story gave it a romantic 


* Approximately. 


(H. M. H.) 


interest ; there is no historical evidence that the ma.s]#^ he was 
said always to wear wius made of an)Thing but black velvet 
(velours), and it was only afterwards that legend converted its 
material into iron. As regards the “ man/’ we have the con- 
temporary oihcial journals of fitienne du Jimca (d. 1706), the 
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king’s lieutenant at the Bastille, from which we learn that on the 
i8th of September 1698 a new governor, B^igne d’ Auvergne 
de Saint “Mars, arrived from the fortress of the Isles Ste 
Marguerite (in the bay of Cannes), bringing with him “ un 
ancien prisonnier qu’il avait a Pignerol ” (Pinerolo, in Piedmont), 
whom he kept always masked and whose name remained untold. 
(Saint-Mars, it may here be noted, had been commandant at 
Pignerul from the end of 1664 till i68i ; he was in charge there 
of such important prisoners as Fouquet, from 1665 f-o death 
in 1680, and Lauzun, from 1671 till his release in 1681 ; he was 
then in authority at Exiles from 1681 to 1687, Ste 

Marguerite from 1687 tvj 1698.) Du junca subsequently records 
that “ on Monday the 19th of November 1703, the unknown 
prisoner, always masked with a black velvet mask, whom M. de 
Saint-Mars had brought with him from the islands of Ste 
Marguerite, and had kept for a long time, . . . died at about ten 
0 clock in the evening/’ He adds that “ this unknown prisoner 
was buried on the 20th in the parish cemetery of Saint Paul, 
and was registered under a name also unknown ” — -noting in the 
margin that he has since learnt that the name in the register 
was “ M. de Marchiel,” The actual name in the register of 
the parish cemetery of Saint Paul (now destroyed, but a facsimile 
is still in existence) was “ Marchioly ” ; and the age of the 
deceased was there given as “ about 45.” 

The identity of this prisoner was already, it will be observed, 
a mystery before he died in 1703, and soon afterwards we begin 
to see the fruit of the various legends concerning him which 
presumably started as early as 1670, when Saint-Mars himself 
(see below) found it necessary to circulate “ fairy tales ” {contes 
jaunes). In 1711 the Princess Palatine wrote to the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover, and suggested that he was an English 
nobleman who had taken part in a plot of the duke of Berwick 
against William III. Voltaire, in his Stede de Louis XI V (1751), 
told the story of tiie mysterious masked prisoner with many 
graphic details; and, under the heading of “Ana” in the 
Questions sur I' encvdopedic (Geneva, 1771), he asserted that 
lie was a bastard brother of Louis XIV., son of Mazarin and 
Anne of Austria. Voltaire’s influence in creating public interest 
in the “ man in the mask ” was indeed enormous ; he had himself 
been imprisoned in the Bastille in 1717 and again in 1726 ; as 
early as 1745 Ir- is found hinting that he knows something; 
in the Sihie de Lout<: XJV lie justifies his account on the score 
of conversations with de Bernaville, who succeeded Saint-Mars 
(d. 1708) as governor of the Bastille, and others ; and after Heiss 
ill 1770 had identified the “ mask ” with Mattioli (see below), 
Voltaire was not abni'e suggesting that he really knew more than 
he had said, but thought it sufficient to have gn'en the clue to the 
enigma. According to the Abb6 Soulavie, the duke of Richelieu’s 
advice was to refect on Voltaire’s “ last utterances ’’ on the 
subject. In Soulavic’s Memnires of Richelieu (London, 1790) 
the maslced man becomes (on the authority of an apocryphal 
note by Saint-Mars himself) the legitimate twin brother of Louis 
XJ V. In 1801 the story went that this scion of the royal house of 
France had a son burn to him in prison, who settled in Corsica 
under the name of “ De Buona Parte,” and became the ancestor 
of Napoleon I Dumas’s Vieomte de Bragelonne afterwards did 
much to popularize the theory that he was the king’s brother. 
Meanwhile other identifications, earlier or later, were also 
supported, in whose case the facts are a sufficient refutation. 
He was Louis, count of Vermandois, son of Louise de la Valli6rc 
{Manoires secrets pour servir d Phistotre de Perse, Amsterdam, 
1745); Vermandois, however, died in 1683. He was the duke 
of Monmouth {Lettre dc Sainte Fay . . . Amsterdam, 1768), 
although Monmouth was beheaded in 1685. He was Francois 
de Vendome, duke of Beaufort, who disappeared (and pretty 
certainly died) at the siege of Candia (1669); Avedick, an 
Armenian patriarch seized by the Jesuits, who was not imprisoned 
till 170# and died in 1711 ; Fouquet, who undoubtedly died at 
Pignerol in 1680 ; and even, according to A, Loquin (1883), 
Moli^re ! 

Modern criticism, however, has narrowed the issue. The 
“ man in the mask ” was either (i) Count Mattioli, who became 


the prisoner of Saint-Mars at Pignerol in 1679, or (2) the person 
called Eustache Danger, who was imprisoned in July 1669 
in the same fortress. The evidence shows conclusively that 
the.9e two were the only prisoners under Saint-Mars at Pignerol 
who could have been taken by him to the Bastille in 1698. 
Ihe arguments in favour of Mattioli (first suggested by Heiss, 
and strongly supported by Topin in 1870) arc summed up, 
with much weight of critical authority, by F. Funck-Brentano 
in vol. Ivi. of the htsiorigue {iS()4) ; the claims of Eustache 
Danger were no less ably advocated by J. Lair in vol. ii. of his 
Ntcolas Foucquet (1890). But while we know who Mattioli 
was, and why he was imprisoned, a further question still remains 
for supporters of Danger, because his identit\" and the reason 
for his incarceration are quite obscure. 

It need only be added, so far as other modern theories are con- 
cerned, tliat in 1873 M. Jung {La Vdriti auf la masque de fer) had 
brought forward another candidate, with the attractive name of 
'* Marechicl," a soldier of Lorraine wjio had taken part in a poisoning 
plot against Louis XIV., and was arrested at Peronne by Louvois in 
3.nd said to be lofiged in the Bastille and then sent to I'igncrol. 
But Jung’s arguments, though slTong destructively ngninst llie 
Mattioli theory, break down as regards any vahd proof either that the 
])nsoner arrested at Peronne was a Bastille prisoner in 1073 or that 
he was ever at Pignerol, where indeed we find no trace of him. 
Another theory, propounded bvf'aptain Ba/erics {La Masque de fer, 
1883), identified the prisoner with (ieneral du Bulonde, punished for 
cowardice at the siege of Cunco ; but Bulonde only went to I’igncrol 
in lOyi, ami has been proved to be living in 1705. 

The Mattioli T Iteory Antonio Mattioli (born at 
Bologna on the 1st of December 1640) was minister of Charles 
I\ duke of Mantua, who ns marquess of Montferrat was in 
possession of the frontier fortress of Casale, which was coveted 
by Louis XIV. He negotiated the sale of Casale to the French 
king for 100,000 crowns, and himself received valualde presents 
from Louis. But on the eve of the occupation ol Casale by llie 
French, Mattioli — actuated by a tard\' sense of patriotism or 
by the hope of further gain — betrayed the transaction to the 
governments of Austria, Spain, Venice and Savov. Louis, 
in revenge, had him kidnapped (1679) by the French envoy, 
J. F. d’Estrades, abbe of Moissac, and Mattioli was promptly 
lodged in the fortress of Pignerol. 'I'his kidnapping of Mattioli, 
however, was no secret, and it was openly discussed in La Pru- 
dfH'^a irionjanie di Casale (Cologne, 1682), where it was stated 
that Mattioli was masked when he w'as arrested. In February 
1680 he is de.srribed as nearly mad, no doubt from the effects 
of solitary confinement. When Saint-Mars was made gOA’ernor 
of Exiles in 1681 we know from one of his letters that Mattioli 
was left at Pignerol ; but in March 1694, Pignerol being about 
to be given up by h’rance to Savoy, he and two other prisoners 
were removed with much secrecy to Ste Marguerite, where 
Saint-Mars had been governor since 1687. Funck-Brentano 
emphasizes the fact that, although Eustache Dauger wa.s then 
at Ste Marguerite, the king’s minister Barbezieux, writing 
to Saint-Mars (March 20, 1694) about the transfer of these 
prisoners, says : “ You know' that they are of more consequence 
{plus de amsSquence), at least one " (presumably Mattioli), 
“ than those who arc at present at the island,” From this 
point, however, the record is puzzling. A month after his 
arrival at Ste Marguerite, a prisoner who had a ^'alet died there. ^ 
Now Mattioli undoubtedly had a ^ alet at Pignerol, and nobody 
else at Ste Marguerite is known at this lime to have had one ; 
so that he may well have been the prisoner who died. In that 
case he was clearly not “ the mask ” of 1698 and 1703. Funck- 
Brentano’s attempt lo prove that Mattioli did vot die in 1694 
is far from convincing ; but the assumption that he did is 
inferential, and to that extent arguable. “ Marchioly ” in the 
burial register of Saint Paul naturally .suggests indeed at first 
that the “ ancien prisonnier ” taken by Saint-Mars to the 
Bastille in 1698 was Mattioli, Samt-Mars himself .sometimes 

* Barbezieux to Saint-Mars, May to, 1OQ4 • “ J'ai re<;u la lettre que 
vous avez pris la peine de m’ecrire le 29 du mois pa.sa^ ; vous pouvez, 
suivant que vous le proposez, f;;irc iiicttre dans Ivi prison vout6e le 
valet tlu prisonnier (jui esi mort " It may be noted that Barbezieux 
had recently told Saint-Mars to desifuiate his prisoners by circum- 
locutions in hi.s correspondence, and not by name. 
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writing tlie name “ Marthioly ” in his letters ; but further 
consideration leaves this argument decidedly weak. In any 
case the age stated in the burial register, “about 45,” was 
fictitious, whether for Mattioli (63) or Danger (at leaVt 53); 
and, as Lair points out. Saint-Mars is known to have ’given 
false names at the burial of other prisoners. Monsignor Barnes, 
in The Mau of the Mask (iyo8), takes the entry “ Marchioly “ 
as making it certain that the prisoner was not Mattioli. on the 
ground (i) that the law ^ explicitly ordered a false name to be 
given, and (2) that after hiding his identity so carefully the 
authorities were not likely to give away the secret by means 
of a burial register. 

In spite of Funck-Brentano it appears practically certain 
that Mattioli must be ruled out. If he was the individual 
who died in 1703 at the Bastille, the obscurity which gathered 
round the nameless masked prisoner is almost incomprehensible, 
for there was no real secret about Mattioli's incarceration! 
The existence of a “ legend ” as to Danger can, however, be 
traced, as will be seen below’, from the first. Any one who 
accepts the Mattioli theory must be driA en, as Lang suggests, 
to suppose that the mystery which grew up about the unknown 
prisoner w'as somehow transferred to Mattioli from Dauger. 

The Daiiii^n Theory, Uni then w’as Danger's history? 
Unfortunately it is only in his capacity as a pri.soner that we 
can trace it. On the Tc)th of July lOOg Louvois, Louis XlV.'s 
minister, writes to Saint-Mjtrs at Jhgnerol that he is sending 
him “le nomme Eustache Dauger" (Danger, D’Angers— the 
spelling is doubtful),'^ whom it is of the last importance to 
keep with special closeness ; Saint-Mars is to threaten him with 
death if he speaks about anything except his actual needs. 
On the same day Louvois orders Vaurov. major of the citadel 
of Dunkirk, to seize Danger and conduct him to J^ignerol. Saint- 
Mars writes to Louvois (Aug. 21) that V^auroy had brought 
Dauger, and that people “ believe him to be a marshal of France.” 
Louvois (March 26, 1670) refers to a report that one of Jmuquet's 
valets- there was constant trouble about them- -had spoken 
to Dauger, who asked to be left in peace, and he emphasizes 
the importance of there being no communication. Saint-Mars 
(April 12, i()7o) reports Dauger as “ resigne k la volont^ de 
Dieu et du Roy,” and (again the legend grows) says that “ there 
are persons who are inquisitive about my prisoner, and 1 am 
obliged to tell conies jaunes pour me moquer d'euxT In 1672 
Saint-Mars proposes— the significance of this action is discussed 
later— to allow Dauger to act as valet ” to Lauzun ; Louvois 
firmly refuses, but in 1675 ^dlows him to be employed as valet 
to Fouquet, and he impresses upon Saint-Mars the" importance 
of nobody learning about Danger's “ past." After Fouquefs 
death (1680) Dauger and Fouquet’s other (old-standing) valet 
La Riviere are put together, by Louvois’s .special orders, in one 
lower dungeon ; Louvois evidently fears their knowledge of 
things heard from Fouquet, and he orders Lauzun (who had 
recently been allowed to converse freely with Fouquet) to be 
told that they are released. When Saint-Mars is transferred 
to ICxiles, he is ordered to take these two with him, as too 
important to be in other hands ; Mattioli is left behind. At 
Exiles they are separated and guarded with special precautions ; 
and in January 1687 one of them (all the evidence admittedly 
pointing to La Rivic^rc) dies. When Saint-Mars is again trans- 
ferred, in May 1687, to Stc Marguerite, he takes his “ prisoner ” 
^apparently he now has only one —Dauger) with great show' of 
caution ; and next year (Jan. 8, 1688) he writes to Louvois 
that ‘ mon prisonnier " is believed ” in all this province ” to 
be a son of Oliver Cromwell, or else the duke of Beaufort (a 
point which at once rules out Beaufort). In 1691 Louvois’s 
successor, Barbezieux, writes to him about his “ prisonnier 
devmgt ans’ (Danger was first imprisoned in 1669, Mattioli 
in 1679), and Saint-Mars replies that “ nobodv has seen him 
but myself.” Subsequently Barbezieux and the governor 
continue to write to one another about their “ ancien prisonnier” 


^ He cites Bingham's Bastille, i 27. 

common practice to give p.seudonvms to prisoners 
and this is clearly such a case. 


Mattioh's prison name w'as Lestaug 


(Jan. 6, 1696 ; Nov. 17, 1697). When, therefore, we come to 
Saint-Mars s appointment to the Bastille in 1698, Dauger appears 
almost certainly to be the " ancien prisonnier ” he took with 
him.^ There is at least good ground foi supposing Mattioli ’s 
death to have been indicated in 1694, but nothing is known that 
would imply Dauger’s, unless it was he who died in 1703. 

Theories as to Danger s Idcfitity . — Here w’e find not only 
sufficient indication of the growth of a legend as to Dauger, 
but also the existence in fact of a real mystery as to who he 
was and what he hud done, two things both absent in Mattioli’s 
ca.se. The only “ missing link ” is the want of any precise 
allusion to a ma.sk in the references to Danger. But in spite 
of du Junca’s emphasis on the mask, it is in reality very question- 
able whether the wearing of a mask was an unusual practice. 
It was one obvious way of enabling a prisoner to appear in 
public (for exercise or in travelling) without betrayal of identity. 
Indeed three years before the arrival of Saint-Mars we hear 
(Gazette d' Amsterdam, March 14, 1605) of another masked man 
being brought to the Bastille, w'ho eventually was know’ii to be 
the son of a Lyons banker. 

Who then was Dauger, and what was his “ past ” ? We will 
take first a theory propounded by Andrew Lang in The Valet's 
Tragedy (1Q03). As the rc.sult of research in the diplomatic 
correspondence at the Record Office in London Mr l.ang finds 
a clue in the affairs of the French Huguenot, Roux de Marsill}', 
the secret agent for a Protestant league against France between 
Sweden, Holland, F'mgland and the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland, who in February 1669 left London, where he had 
been negotiating with Arlington (apparently with Charles II. 's 
knowledge), for Switzerland, his confidential valet Martin 
remaining behind. On the 14th of April 1669 Marsilly was 
kidnapped for Louis XIV. in Switzerland, in defiance of inter- 
national right, taken to Paris and on the 22ncl of June tortured 
to death on a trumped-up charge of rape. The duke of York 
is said to have betrayed him to Colbert, tlie FYench ambassador 
in London. The ICnglish intrigue was undoubtedly a serious 
matter, because the shiftv ( harles 11. was at the same time 
negotiating with Louis X\\ . a secret alliance against Holland, 
in support of the restoration of Roman Catholicism in England. 
It would therefore be desirable for both parties to remove 
anybody who was cognizant of the double dealing. Now 
Louvois’s original letter to Saint-Mars concerning Dauger 
(July 19, 1669), after dealing with the importance of his being 
guarded with special closcne.ss, and of Saint-Mars personally 
taking him food and threatening him with death if he speaks, 
proceeds as follows (in a second paragraph, as printed in Delort, 

i- 155. ^56) 

“ Jp niande au Sieur Poupart de faire incessaiTimeiit travailler ^ ce 
que voub desirerez, et vous ferez prei)arer ies nieubles qui hoiit 
necessaires pour la vie de eeiui que I'on vous anieiiera, observant que 
coinme ce n est qu'un valet, il ne lui cii faut pas de bien consid6rables, 
et )e vous lerai rembourser taut de la dispenses dc.s meubles, que de 
ce que vous de.sirerez pour sa iioumture." 

Assuming the words here, “ as he is only a \’alet," to refer 
to Dauger, and taking into account the employment of Dauger 
from T675 to 1680 as Fouquet’s valet, Mr Lang now obtains a 
solution of the problem of why a mere valet should be a political 

Funck-Brentano argues that " un ancien ])risonnier qu'il avait 
k Pignerol " (du Junca's words) cannot apply to Dauger, because 
then du Junca would have added “ et a Exiles." But this is de^ 
cidedly far-fetched ; du Junca would naturally refer specially to 
Pignerol, the fortress with which Saint-Mars had been originally and 
particularly associated. Funck-Brentano also insists that the 
references to the " ancien prisonnier " in 1696 and i<)g7 must be to 
Mattioli, giving ancien the meaning of " late " or " former " (as in the 
phrase " ancien ministre "), and regarding it as an expression 
pertinent to Mattioli, who had been at Pignerol w’ith Saint-Mars but 
not at Exiles, and not to Dauger, who had always been with Saint- 
Mars But when he attempts to force du Junca's phrase " un 
ancien prisonnier qu'il avait a Pignerol " into this sense, he is 
straining language. The natural interpretation of the wor(f ancien 
is .simply " of old standing," and Barbezieux’s use of it, coming after 
Louvois’s phrase m K^gi, clearly points to Dauger being meant. 

* This identification had been previously suggested by 11 . Mont- 
audon in Revtie de la sociHd des etudes historiqucs for 1888, p. 452, and 
by A. le Grain m L* Intermi'diaire des chercheurs for 1891, col 227-228. 
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prisoner of so much concern to Louis XIV. at this time. He- 
points out that Colbert, on the 3rd, loth and 24th of June, 
writes from London to Louis XIV. about his efforts to get Martin, 
Roux de Marsilly’s valet, to go to France, and on the ist of July 
expresses a hope that Charles II. will surrender “ the valet.” 
Then, on the 19th of July, Dauger is arrested at Dunkirk, 
the regular port from England. Mr Lang regards his conclusion 
as to the identity between these valets as irresistible. It is 
true that what is certainly known about Martin hardly seems 
to provide sufficient reason for Eustache Dauger being regarded 
for so lung a time as a specially dangerous person. But Mr 
Lang’s answer on that point is that this humble supernumerary 
in Roux de Marsilly's conspiracy simply became one more 
wretched victim of the “ red tape ” of the old French absolute 
monarchy. 

Unfortunately for this identification, it encounters at once a 
formidable, if not fatal, objection. Martin, the Huguenot 
conspirator Marsilly’s valet, must surely have been himself a 
Huguenot. Dauger, on the other hand, was certainly a Catholic ; 
indeed Louvois’s second letter to Saint-Mars about him (Sept. 10, 
1669) gives precise directions as to his being allowed to attend 
mass at the same time as Fouquet. It may perhaps be argued 
that Dauger (if Martin) simply did not make bad worse by pro- 
claiming his creed ; but against this, Louvois must have knoum 
that Martin was a H uguenot . Apart from that , it will be observed 
that the substantial reason for connecting the two men is simply 
that both were ‘‘ valets.” 'I'he identification is inspired by the 
apparent necessity of an explanation why Dauger, being a valet, 
should be a political prisoner of importance. The assumption, 
however, that Dauger was a valet when he was arrested is itself 
as unnecessary as the fact is intrinsically improbable. Neither 
Louvois's letter of July J9, 1669, nor Danger’s employment as 
valet to Fouquet in 1675 (six years later)— and these are the only 
grounds on which the assumption rest.s — prove anything of the 
sort . 

Was Dauger a valet ? If Dauger was the ” mask.” it is just 
as well to remove a misunderstanding which has misled too 
many commentators. 

T. If Louvois’s letter of July iq be read in connexion with 
the preceding correspondence it will be seen that ever since 
Fouquet’s incarceration in 1665 Saint-Mars had had trouble 
over his valets. They fall ill, and there is difficulty in replacing 
them, or they play the traitor. At last, on the 12th of March 
1669, Louvois writes to Saint-Mars to say (evidently in answer 
to some suggestion from Saint-Mars in a letter which is not 
preserved) : ” It is annoying that both Fouquet’s valets should 
have fallen ill at the same time, but you have so far taken such 
good measures for avoiding inconvenience that I leave it to you 
to adopt whatever courst! is necessary.” 'J'here are then no 
letters in existence from Saint-Mars to Louvois up to Loiivois’s 
letter of July 19, in which he first refers to Dauger ; and for 
three months (from April 22 to July 19) there is a gap in the 
correspondence, so that the sequence is obscure, 'fhe portion, 
however, of the letter of the 19th of July, cited above, in which 
Louvois uses the words ” cc n'est qu’un valet,” does not, in the 
present writer’s judgment, refer to Dauger at all, but to something 
which had been mooted in the meanwhile with a view to obtaining 
a valet for Fouquet. This is indeed the natural reading of the 
letter as a whole. If Louvois had meant to write that Dauger 
was ” only a valet ” he would have started by saying so. On 
the contrary, he gives precise and apparently comprehensive 
directions in the first part of the letter about how he is to be 
treated : ” Je vous en donne advis par advance, afin que vous 
puissiez faire accomoder un cachot ou vous le mettrez surement, 
observant de faire en sorte que les jours qu’aura le lieu od il sera ne 
donnent point sur les lieux qui puissent estre abordez de personne, 
et qu’il y ayt assez de portes ferm^es, les tines sur les autres, pour 
que v^fe sentinelles ne puissent bien entendre,” &c. Having 
finished his instructions about Dauger, he then proceeds in a fresh 
paragraph to tell Saint-Mars that orders have been given to ” Sieur 
Poupart ” to do ” whatever you shall desire.” He is here dealing 
with a different question ; and it is unreasonable to suppose, 
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and indeed contrary to the style in which Louvois corresponds 
with Saint-Mars, that he devotes the whole letter to the one 
subject with which he started. The words et vous ferez preparer 
les meubles qui sont ntessaires pour la vie de celui que Ton vous 
am^n'fera ” are not at all those which Louvois would use with 
regard to Dauger, after what he has just said about him. Why 
celui que Ton vous amcnera,” instead of simply ” Dauger,” 
who was being brought, as he has said, by Vauroy ? The clue 
to the interpretation of this phrase may be found in another 
letter from Louvois not six months later (Jan. i, 1670), when he 
writes : ” Le roy se remet k vous d’en uzer comme vous le jugerez 
^ propos k I’esgard des valets de Monsieur Foucquet ; il faut 
seulement observer que si vous luy donnez des valets que Ton vous 
amcnera d’icy, il pourra bien arriver qu’ils seront gaignez par 
avance, et qu’ainsy ils feroient pis C|ue ceux que vous en osteriez 
pr^sentement.” Here we have the identical phrase used of valets 
whom it is contemplated to bring in from outside for Fouquet ; 
though it does not follow that any such valet was in fact brought 
in. The whole previous correspondence (as well as a good deal 
afterwards) is full of the valet difficulty ; and it is surely more 
reasonable to suppose that when Louvois writes to Baint-Mars 
on the 19th of July that he is sending Dauger, a new prisoner 
of impiortance, as to whom ” il cst de la derni^re importance 
qu’il soit garde avee une grande seuret(!*,” his second paragraph 
as regards the instructions to ” Sieur Poupart ” refers to some- 
thing which Saint-Mars had suggested about getting a valet 
from outside, and simply points out that in preparing furniture 
for “ celui que Ton vous am6nera ” he need not do much, “ comme 
ce n’est qu’un valet.” 

2. But this is not all. If l^auger had been originally a valet, 
he might as well have been used as such at once, when one was 
particularly wanted. On the contrary, Louvois flatly refused 
Saint-Mars’s request in 1672 to be allowed to do so, and was 
exceedingly chary of allowing it in 1675 (only ‘‘cn cas de neces- 
sitc,” and “vous pouvez donner Ic clit prisonnier ^M. Foucquet, si 
son valet venoit k luy manquer et non aiitrement ”). The words 
used by Saint-Mars in asking Louvois in 1672 if he might u.se 
Dauger as Lauzun’s valet are themseh es significant to the point 
of conclusiveness : “ 11 ferait, ce me scmble, un bon valet.” 
Saint-Mars could not have said this if Dauger had all along been 
hnoum to be a valet. Tlie terms of his letter to Louvois (Feb. 20, 
1672) show that Saint -Mars wanted to use Dauger as a valet 
simply because he was not a valet. 'I'hat a person might he used 
as a valet who was not really a valet is shown by Louvois having 
told Saint-Mars in 1666 (June 4) that Fouquet’s old doctor, 
Pecquet, was not to be allowed to serve him “soit dans sa 
profe.ssion, soit dans le meslier d’un simple valet.” The fact 
was that Saint -Mars was hard pul to it in the prison for anybody 
who could be trusted, and that he had convinced himself by this 
time that Dauger (who had proved a quiet harmless fellow) 
would give no trouble. Probably he wanted to give him some 
easy employment, and save him from going mad in confinement. 
It is worth noting that up to 1672 (when Saint-Mars .suggested 
utilizing Dauger as valet to Lauzun) none of the references 
to Dauger in letters after that of July 19, 1669, suggests his 
being a valet ; and their contrary character makes it all the 
more clear that the second part of the letter of July 19 does not 
refer to Dauger. 

In this connexion it may be remarked (and this is a point 
on which Fiinrk-Brentano entirely misinterprets the allusion) 
that, even in his capacity as valet to Fouquet, Dauger was still 
regarded as an exceptional sort of prisoner ; for in 3679 when 
Fouquet and Lauzun were afterwards allowed to walk freely 
all over the citiidel, Louvois impresses on Saint-Mars that “ le 
nomme Eustarhe ” is never to be allowed to be in Fouquet’s 
room when Lauzun or any other stranger, or anybody but 
Fouquet and the “ ancien valet, I-*a Riviere, is there, and that 
he is to stay in Fouquet’s room when the latter goes out to walk 
in the citadel, and is only to go out walking with Fouquet and 
La Riviere when they promenade in the special part of the 
fortress previously set apart for them (Louvois’s letter to Saint- 
Mars, Jan. 30, 1679). 
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Was Dati^er James de la Clorhe ? In The Man of the Mask 
(1908) ATonsignor Biirncs, while briefly dismissing Mr Lung's 
identiheMtion with Alartin, and apparently not realniing the 
possibi)i\v of reading Louvois’s letter of July jq, i66q, as in- 
dicated aljove ^ deals in detail with the history of Jame.^ dc la 
Cloche, the natural son of Charles II. (acknov/ledged privately 
as sucli by the king) in whom he attempts to unmask the person- 
ality of bauger. Mr Lang, in 7 ’/> Valet's Tragedy, had some 
years earlier ironically wondered why nobody made this sugges- 
tion, which, lr)\ve\ er, he regarded as untenable, 'j'he story of 
James de la Cl uhc is indeed itself another historical mystery ; 
he abruptly vanishes as such at Rome at the end of 1668, and 
thus pro\'i(les a disappearance of convenient date ; but the 
question com:erning him is complicated by the fact that a James 
iienry de Bovere Koano Stuardo, who married at Naples early 
in loOg and undoubtedly died in the following August, claiming 
to be a son of ('harles II., makes just afterwards an equally 
abrupt appearance ; in many respects the two men seem to lx* 
the same, but Monsignur Barnes, following Lord Acton, here 
regards James .Stuardo as an impostor wiio traded on a knowledge 
of James de la (d)ch(;'>. secret. 11 the latter then did not die m 
1669, what lieca.me of him ? According to Monsignnr Barnes's 
tlieory, James de la Cloche, who had l:>een brouglit up to be a 
Jesuit and knew his royal father's secret profession of Roman 
Catholicism, was being emjiloyed by Charles 11 . as an inter- 
mediary with the Catholic ('hureh and with the object of making 
him his own private confessor ; he returned from Rome at the 
beginning of 1669, and is then identified by Monsignor Barnes 
with a certain Abbe lYegnani, an “ astrologer ” .sent by Louis 
in h'ebruary lObg to influence Charles 11 . towards the J'Vench 
alliance. I^rcgnani, however, made a bad start by “ tipping 
wimvx^ ” at Nevvmarket with disastrous results, and was 
(]uickly recalled to Jdarice, actually departing on July 5th 
(French 15th). But he too now disappears, though a letter 
from Lionne (the French foreign socretarv) to C'ulbert of July 17 
(twodays Ix'tore Louvois’s lot ter to Saint-Mans about I)augrr)says 
that he is expected in ihins. Monsignor Barnes's theory is that 
Pregnani alias James de la Cloche, without the knowledge of 
Charles 11 ., was arrested by order of Louis and imprisoned as 
Danger on account of his knowing too much about the French 
schemes in regard to Charles 11 . This identification of Pregnani 
with James de la Cloche is, however, intrinsiadlv incredible. 
We are asked to read into the Pregnani story a deliberate intrigue 
on C'harle.s’s part for an excuse for liaving James de la Cloche 
in England. But this does not at all .seem to square with the 
facts given in the correspondence, and it is hard to understand 
why Charles should have allowed Pregnani to depart, and should 
not have taken any notice of his son's “ disappearance.” There 
would still remain, no doubt, the possibility that Pregnani, 
though not James de la Cloche, was nevertheless the “ man in 
the mask.” But even then the dules will not suit ; for Lionne 
wrote to Colbert on July 27, saving. Pregnani has been .so 
slow on his voyage that he has only given me (ni'a rendu) your 
(le.spatch of July 4 several days after I hud already received 
those of the 8th and the nth.’’ Allowing for the French sivle 
of dating this means that instead of arriving in Pans b)- July 18, 
Pregnani oniy saw Lionne there at earliest on July 25. This 
seems to dispose of his being sent to Pignrrol on the 19th. 
Apart altogether, however, from such considerations, it iiow^ 
seems fairly certain, from Mr Lang's further re.search into the 
problem of James de la Cloche (see La Cloche), that the latter 
was identical with the “ Prince " James Stuardo who died in 
Naples in 3669, and that he lioaxed the general of the Jesuits 
and forged a number of letters purporting to be from Charles H. 
which were relied on in Monsignor Barnes's book; so that the 
theory breaks down at all points. 

^ The view talcen by Monsignor Barnes of the plirase Ce ti'rn 
qti'uH valet ” in Louvois's letter of July 19, is that (reading this part 
of the letter as a continuation oi viut precedes) tlie mere fact of 
T.ouvois\s s.P'ing that Danger is only a valet means that that was 
just wdiat was not ! Monsignor Barnes is rntlxT too apt to employ 
the method of interpretation by contrarie.s, on the ground that in 
such letters the writer always concealed the real facts. 


The identification of Dauger thus still remains the historical 
problem behind the my.stcry of the ” man in the mask.” Fie 
was not tlie i*alet Martin ; he was not a valet at all when he was 
sent to Pignrrol; he was not James de la Cloche. The fact 
nevertheless that he was employed as a valet, even in special 
circumstances, for Fou(]uet, makes it difficult to believe that 
Dauger was a man of any particular social standing. We may 
be forced to conclude that the interest of the whole affair, so far 
as authentic history is concerned, is really nugatory, and that 
the romantic imagination has created a mystery in a fact of no 
importance. 

Authorities — The corre.spoiidcnce l:K't\veen Saint-Mars and 
Louvois is pimled by J. IHloiT 111 IheMurv de la detention des 
{dnlosapJics (i*''>29). Apart bom the modem sludicb by Lair, Funcl.- 
Brentano, T.,uig and Bnn'.es, lefcrred to above, there is vabi.ibh- 
historical matter in the worU of Roux-T'a/,iilLic, IhrJiryf/irs histuHques 
sur I’homme au inai>que de fer (iHoi) ; sec also Marius T'opin, V Homme 
au masque de jer (mu'is, 1870), aiul Loiscleur, Em^mes htsio- 

riques (1882). (H. Cu.) 

IRON MOUNTAIN, a city and the couiily-seat of Dickinson 
county, Michigan, U.S.A., about qo m. W. by N. of Fscunaba, 
in the S.W. part of the Upper JVninsuki. Pop. (1900) 92.12, 
of whom 4376 were foreign-born : (1904. slate census) 8585. it 
is served by the C’hicago & North Western and the (’liicag,!), 
Milwaukee ^ Saint Paul railways. The eity is situated about 
1 160 ft. above sea-level in an iron-mining district, and tlie mining 
of iron ore (especially at the Great Chapin Iron Mine) is its 
principal industry. Iron Mountain was settled in 1879, and 
was chartered in 1889. 

IRONSIDES, a nickname given to one of great bra\’erv, strength 
or endurance, particularly as exhibited in a soldier. Jn English 
history Ironside or Ironsides first appears as the name of Edmund 
IL, king of the .English. In the Great Rebellion it was first gi\ en 
by Prince Rupert to Cromwell, after the battle of Marston Moor 
in 1644 (8ce S. R. Gardiner's History of the Great Civil War, 
1893, vol. ii. p. T, and Mcriurtus avicus, September 19 I’fi, 1644, 
quoted there). From CTomwell it was transferred to the troopers 
of lus cavalry^ those ” God-fearing men,” rai.sed and trained 
by him in an iron discipline, who were the mam instrument of 
the parliamentary victories in the field. This (see S. R. (iardiner, 
op, cil. iv. 179) was first given at the raising of the siege 
of Pontefract 1648, but did not become general till later. 

IRONTON, a city and the county*seat of Lawrence county, 
Ohio,U.S.A., on the Ohio ri\ er, about 142 m. E.S.E. of C'incinnati. 
Pop. (1890) 10,939 ; (1900) 11,868, of whom 924 were negroes 
and 714 foreign-born; (estimated u)o(>) 12,186. It is served by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, 
the Norfolk and Western, and the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton 
railways, and by river steamboats. The city i.s built on a plain 
at the base of hills rising from the river bottom and abounding 
in iron ore and bituminous coal ; fire anrl pottery clay also 
occur in the vicinity. Besides mining, Ironton lias important 
lumber interests, considerable river tniffic, and numerous 
manufactures, among which are iron, wire, nails, machinery, 
stoves, fire-brick, pressed brick, terra-culLa, cement, carriages 
and wagons, and furniture. 'I'he totid value of its factory 
product in 1905 was $4,755,304 ; in 1900, $5,410,528). Tlie 
municipality' owns and operates its water-works. Ironton was 
first settled in 1848, and in 1851 was incorporated. 

IRONWOOD, a city of Gogebic county, Michigan, U.Fj.A., 
on the Montreal river, in the N.W. fxirt of the upper peninsula. 
Pop. (1890) 7745 ; (1900) 9705, of whom 4615 were foreign-born; 
(estimated 1906) 10,177. It is served by the Chicago and North- 
Western and the Wisconsin Central railways. I'he city is 
situated about 1500 ft. above sea-level in the Gogebic iron- 
district, and is principally a mining town ; some of the largest 
iron mines in the United States are within the city limits. 
Ironwood was settled in 1884, and was chartered as a city in 
1889. r 

IRON-WOOD, the name applied to several kinds of timber, 
the produce of trees from different parts of the tropics, and 
belonging to very^ different natural families. Usually the 
wood is extremely hard, dense and dark-coloured, and sinks 
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in water. Several species of Sideroxylon (Sapoiaceae) yield, 
iron-wood, SidcroxyLoii anernim or Bojenanum being the 
bais de jer blanc of Africa and Mauritius, and the name is 
also given to species of Metro.\ideros (Myrtaccae) and Diospyros 
{Ebem^eac). 

West Indian iron-wood is the produce of Colubrina techfiala 
(and C. ferruginosa (Rhamnaccae), and of Aegtphila mariinia nsis 
Verbenacear). Ixora {Siderodnidron) irtiloruni {Rubiaceac) is 
the bins de fer of Martinique, and Zanthoxylum Pterota {Ruiaceac) 
is the iron- wood of Jamaica, while Robinia Ponaeoco {Leguvti- 
nnsac) is described as the iron-wood of Guiana. The iron-wood 
(jf India and Ceylon is the produce of Alesua fcrrea (Guttijerae). 
'i'he iron- wood tree of Tcgu and Arracan is Xylia dolabrijormis 
{Legutnmosac), described as the most important timber -tree 
of Burma after teak, and known as pytngndo. The endemic 
bjis de jer of Mauritius, once frequent in the primeval woods, 
but now becoming very scarce, is StadUnennia Sideroxylun 
{Gapindactae), while Cossiguya phinaia is known as the hois 
de jer de Judas. In Australia species of Acacia ^ Casuarwa, 
Luculyptusy Mdalcucay Myrtus, and other genera are known 
more or le.ss widely as iron-wood. Tasmanian iron-wood is the 
produce of Notdava liguslrim (Oleaccae), and i.s chiefly used for 
making ships’ blocks. 'J'he iron-wood or lever-wood of Korth 
America is the timber of the American hop hurnlH;am, Ostrya 
7}irginica (C'upulijcrae). In Brazil Apuleia jerrea and Caesalpinia 
jerrea yield a kind of iron-wood, called, however, the Pao ji rro 
or false iron- wood. 

IRON-WORK, as an ornament in medieval architecture, 
is chiefly confined to the Inngcs, ike., of doors and of church 
chests, (Ncc. Specimens of Norman iron-work are very rare. 
Barly English specimens are numerous and very elaborate. 
In sumo instances not only do tlie hinges become a mass of scroll 
work, but the surface id the doors is covered by similar ornaments. 
In both these periods the design evidently partakes of the feeling 
exlubited in the .stone or wood caning. In the Decorated period 
the scroll work is more graceful, and, like the foliage of the time, 
more natural. As styles progressed, there was a greater desire 
that the framing of the doors should be licher, and the ledges 
were chamfered or raised, then panelled, and at last the doors 
bec,ame a mass of scroll [lanelling. This, of course, interfered 
with the design of the hinges, the ornamentation of whicli 
gradually became unusual. In almost all styles the smaller 
and less important doors had merely plain strap-hinges, terminat- 
ing in a few bent scrolls, and latterly in fleurs-de-lis . Escutcheon 
and ring handles, and the other furniture, partook more or less 
of the character of the time. On the continent of Europe 
the knockers arc very elaborate. At all penod.s doors have been 
ornamented with nails having projecting heads, sometimes 
square, sometimes polygonal, and suinetimes ornamented with 
rose.s, &c. The iron work of windows i.s generally plain, and the 
ornament confined to simple flcw-de-lis heads to the stanchions, 
for the iron-work of screens enclosing tombs and chapels .see 
Grijllk ; and generally see Mktal-work. 

IRONY (Gr. from one who says less than he 

means, ti/jeu', to speak), a form of speech in which the real 
meaning is concealed or contradicted by the words used ; it 
is particularly employed for the purpose of ridicule, mockery 
or contempt, frequently taking the form of sarcastic plirase. 
The word is frequently used figuratively, especially in such 
plu-ases as “ the irony of fate,” of an issue or result that seems to 
controdict the previous state or condition. The Greek word was 
ji.u ticularly used of an under-statement in the nature of dis- 
simulation. It Is especially exemplified in the assumed ignorance 
which Socrates adopted as a method of dialectic, the “ Soeratic 
irony ” (see Socratk.s). In trii^edy, what is called “ tragic 
irony is a device for heightening the intensity of a dramatic 
situation. Its use is particularly characteristic of the drama 
of anciaiit Greece, owing to the familiarity of the spectators 
with the legends on which so many of the plays were based. 
In this form of irony the words and actions of the characters 
belie the real situation, which tl.c spectators fully realize. It 
may take several forms ; the character speaking may be con- 
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scious of the irony of his words while the rest of the actors may 
not, or he may be unconscious and the actors share the knowledge 
with the spectator.s, or the spectators may alone realize the irony. 
I'he Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles is the classic example of 
tragi(?irony at its fullest and finest. 

IROQUOIS, t.r Six Nations, a celebrated confederation 
of North American Indians. The name is that given them 
by the Frem h. It is suggested that it was formed of two cere- 
monial words constantly used by the tribesmen, meaning “ real 
adders,” with the French addition of ois.. The league was 
originally composed of five tribes or nations, viz. Mohawks, 
Oneida.s, Onondagus, Senecas and Cayugas. 7 he confederation 
probably took place towards the close of the i6th century^ and 
ill 1715 the Tuscaroras were admitted, the league being then 
called that of “ the Six Nations.” At that lime their total 
number was estimated at 11,050, including 2150 warriors. They 
were unquestionably the most powerful confederation of Indians 
on the continent. Their home was the central and western 
parts of New York state. In the Ameri('an War of Independence 
tlu'v fought on the English side, and in the repeated battles 
their power was nearly destroyed. They are now to the number 
of 17,000 or more scattered about on various reservations in 
New York state, Indian 'ferritory, Wisconsin and Canada. 
The Iraq lotan stock, tlie larger group of kindred tribes, ot 
which tlic five nations were the most powerful, hud their early 
home in the St Lawrence region. Besides the five nations, 
the Neutral nation, Erie, Conestoga, Nottow-ay, Meherrin, 
Tuscarora and Cherokee wer(‘ the most important tribes of 
the .stock. The hostility of the Algonquian tribes seems to 
have been the cause of the southward migration of the Iroquoian 
peoples. Jn 1535 Jacques C-articr found an Iroquoian tribe 
in possession of the land upcin which now stand Montreal and 
Quebec ; but seventy years later it was in the hands of Algon- 
quians. 

See Iv. II. Morgan, League, of the Hodeno Sawnee or Iroquois 
(Rochester, U .S., ii>54) ; Hmdlwok of A merican Indians (Washington, 
1907). Also Indians, North American. 

IRRAWADDY, or Irawadi, the principal river in the province 
of Burma, traversing the centre of the country, and practically 
running throughout its entire course in British territory. It 
is formed by the confluence of the Mali and N’mai rivers (usually 
called Mali-kha and N’nmi-kha, the klia being tbe Kachin word 
! for river) in 25° 45' N. The N’mai is tlie eastern branch. The 
definite po.sition of its source is still uncertain, and it seem.‘j 
to be made up of a number of considerable streams, all rising 
wdthin a short distance of each otlier in about 28" 30' N. It 
Is shown on some maps as the Iai river of Tibet ; but it is now 
quite certain that the TiU'tun Lu river is the Salween, and that 
the N'mai lias its source or sources near the southern boundary 
of Tibet, to the north-east or east of the source of the Mali. 
At the confluence the N’mai is laiger than the Mali. The general 
width of its channel seems to be 350 or 400 yds. during this 
part of its cour.se. In the rains this channel is fillc*d up, but 
in the cold weather the a\erage breadth is from 150 to 200 yds. 
The N'mai Is practically uniiavigable. The Mali is the western 
branch. Like the main ri^T:r. it is called Nam Kiu by the Shans. 
It rises in the liills to the ncjrth of the Hkamti country, probably 
in about 28° 30' N. Between Hkamti and the country compara- 
tively cki.se to the confluence little or nothing is known of it, 
but it .seems to run in a narrow channel through (ontinuous 
hills. The highest point cn the Mali reached from tlic south 
by Major Hobday in 1801 w^as 'l ing Sa, a village a little oil the 
river, in 26° 15' N. About i m. above the conflutnec it is 150 
yds. wide in January and 17 ft. deep, with a current of 3J m. 
an hour. Steam launches am only ascend from Myitkyina 
to the confluence in the height of the rains. Native boats 
a.seend to Eaikaw or Sawan, 26"' 2' N., all the year round, but 
can get no fartlicr at any .season. From the confluence the 
river flow's in a southerly direction as far as Bhamo, then turns 
west as far as the confluence of the Kaukkwc stream, a little 
above Katha, where it again turns in a southerly direction, 
and mantains this in its general course through Upper and 
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Lower Burma, though it is somewhat tortuous immediately 
below Mandalay. Just below the confluence of the Mali and 
N’mai rivers the Irrawaddy is from 420 to 450 yds. wide and 
about 30 ft. deep in January at its deepest point. Here it 
flows between hills, and after passing the Manse and Mawkan 
rapids, reaches plain (‘ountry and expands to nearly 500 yds. 
at Sakap, At Myitkyina it is split into two channels by Naung- 
talaw island, the western channel iiemg 600 yds. wide and the 
eastern 200. The latter is quite dry in the hot season. At 
Kat-kyo, 5 or 6 m. below Myitkyina, the width is 1000 yds., 
and below this it varies from 600 yds. to J rn. at different points. 
Three miles below Sinbo the third defile is entered by a channel 
not more than 50 yds. wide, and below this, throughout the 
defile, it is never wider than 250 yds., and averages about 100. 
At the “ Gates of the Irrawaddy ” at Poshaw two prism-shaped 
rocks narrow the river to 50 yds., and the w'ater banks up in 
the middle with a whirlpool on each side of the raised pathwav. 
All navigation ceases here in the floods. 'J'he defile ends at 
Hpatin, and below this the river widens out to a wet-season 
channel of 2 m., and a breadth in the dry season of about i m. 
At Sinkan, below Bhamo, the .st^cond defile begins. It is not 
.so narrow nor is the current so strong as in the third defile. 
The narrowest place is more than 100 yds. wide. The hills 
are higher, but the defile is much shorter. At Shwegu the river 
leaves the hills and becomes a broad stream, flowing through 
a wide plain. The first defile is tame compared with the others. 
The river merely flows between hiw hills or high wooded banks. 
The hanks are covered at this point with dense vegetation, 
and slope down to the water’s edge. Here and there are places 
which are almost perpendicular, but are covered with forest 
growth. The course of the Irrawaddy after receiving the waters 
of the Myit-nge at Sagaing, as far as 17° N. lut., is exceedingly 
tortuous ; the line of Lower Burma is crossed in 19*^ 29' 3" N. 
lat., 95“ 15' K. long., the breadth of the river here being .} m. ; 
about II m. lower down it is nearly 3 m. broad. At Akauk- 
taung, where a spur of the Arakan hills end in a precipice 300 
ft. high, the river enters the delta, the hills giving place to 
low alluvial plains, now protected on the west by embank- 
ments. From 17“ N. lat, the Irrawaddy divides and subdivides, 
converting the lower portion of its valley into a network of 
intercommunicating tidal creeks. It reaches the sea in 15® 50' 
N. lat. and 95° 8' E. long., by nine principal mouths. The only 
ones used by sea-going ships are the Bassein and Rangoon 
mouths. The area of the catchment basin of the Irrawaddy 
is 158,000 sq. m. ; its total length from its known source to the 
sea is about 1300 m. As far down as Akauk-taung in Ilenzada 
district its bed is rocky, but l>elow this .sandy and muddy. It 
is full of islands and sandbanks ; its waters are extremely 
muddy, and the mud is carried far out to sea. The river com- 
mences to rise in March ; about June it rises rapidly, and attains 
its maximum height about September. The total flood discharge 
is between four and five hundred million metre tons of 37 rub. ft. 
From Mandalay up to Bhamo the river is navigable a distance 
of nearly 1000 m. for large steamers all the year round; but 
small launches and steamers with weak engines are often unable 
to get up the .second defile in the months of July, Augu.st and 
September, owing to the strong current. The Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company’s steamers go up and down twice a week all through 
the rains, and the mails are carried to Bhamo on intermediate 
days by a ferry-boat from the railway terminus at Katha. 
During the dry .season the larger boats are always liable to run 
on .sandbanks, more especially in November and December, 
when new channels are forming after the river has been in flood. 
From Bhamo up to Sinl>o no steamers can ply during the rains, 
that is to say, usually from June to November. From Novem- 
l>er to June small steamers can pass through the third defile 
from Bhamo to Sinbo. Between Sinbo and Myitkyina small 
launches can run all the year round. Above Myitkyina small 
.steamers can reach the confluence at the height of the flood 
with some difficulty, but when the water is lower they cannot 
pass the Mawkan rapid, ju.st above Mawme, and the navigation 
of the river above Myitkyina is always difficult. The journey 


from Bhamo to Sinbo can be made during the rains in native 
boats, but it is always diflic'ult and sometimes dangerous. It 
is never done in less than five days and often takes twelve or 
more. As a natural source of irrigation the value of the 
Irrawaddy is enormous, but the river supplies no artificial 
systems of irrigation. It is nowhere bridged, though crossed 
by two steam ferries to connect the railway system on either 
bank. (J.G.Sc.) 

IRREDENTISTS, an Italian patriotic and political party, 
which was of importance in the last quarter of the iqlh century. 
The name was formed from the words I/a/ta irrcf/cw/fl— Un- 
redeemed Italy^ — and the party had for its avowed object the 
emancipation of all Italian lands still subject to foreign rule. 
The Irredentists took language as the test of the alleged Italian 
nationality of the countries they proposed to emancipate, which 
were South Tirol (Trenlino), Gbrz, Istria, Trieste, Tessino, 
Nice, Corsica and Malta. The test was applied in the most 
arbitrary manner, and in some cases was not applicable at all. 
Italian is not universally spoken in South Tirol, G^irz or Istria. 
Malta has a dialect of its own though Italian is used for literary 
and judicial purposes, while Dalmatia is thoroughly non-Italian 
though it v/as once under the political dominion of the ancient 
Republic of Venice. The party was of little note before 1878. 
In that year it sprang into prominence because the Italians were 
disappointed by the result of the conference at Berlin summoned 
to make a European settlement after the Russo-Turki.sh War 
of 1877. The Italians had hoped to share in the plunder of 
Turkey, but they gained nothing, while Austria was endowed 
with the protectorate of Bosnia, and the Herzegovina, the vitally 
important hinterland of her possessions on the Adriatic. Under 
the .sting of this disappointment the cry of Italia Irredenta 
became for a time loud and apparently popular. It was in 
fact directed almost wholly against Austria, and was also used 
as a stalking-horse by discontented parties in Italian domestic 
politics — the Radicals, Republicans and Socialists. In addition 
to the overworked argument from language, the Irredentists 
made much of an unfounded claim that the Trentino had been 
conquered by Giuseppe Garibaldi during the war of 1866, and 
they insisted that the district was an “ enclave ” in Italian 
territory which would gi\'e Austria a dangerous advantage in 
a war of aggre.ssion. It would be equally easy and no less accurate 
to call the Trenlino an exposed and weak spot of the frontier of 
Austria. On the 2i.st of July 1878 a noisy public meeting was 
held at Rome with Menotti Garibaldi, the .son of the famous 
Giuseppe, in the chair, and a clamour was raised for the formation 
of volunteer battalions to conquer the Trentino. Signor Cairoli, 
then prime minister of Italy, treated the agitation with tolerance. 
It was, however, mainly superficial, for the ma.ss ot the Italians 
had no wish to launch on a dangerous policy of adventure against 
Au.stria, and .still less to attack France for the sake of Nice and 
('orsica, or Great Britain for Malta. The only practical con- 
sequences of the Irredentist agitation outside of Italy were such 
things as the assassination plot organized against the emperor 
Francis Jo.seph in Trieste in 1882 by Oberdank, which was 
detected and punished. When the Irredentist movement 
became troublesome to Italy through the activity of Republicans 
and Socialists, it was subject to effective police control by 
Signor Depretis. It sank into insignificance when the French 
occupation of Tunis in 1881 offended the Italians deeply, and 
their government entered into those relations with Austria 
and Germany which took .shape by the formation of the Triple 
Alliance. In its final stages it provided a way in which Italians 
who sympathized with French republicanism, and who disliked 
the monarchical governments of Central Europe, could agitate 
against their own government. It also manifested itself in 
periodical war scares based on affected fears of Austrian aggres- 
.sion in northern Italy. Within the dominions of Austria Irre- 
dentism has been one form of the complicated language Tjuestion 
which has disturbed every portion of the Au.stro-Hungarian 
empire. 

See Colonel von Hay merle, Italicae res (Vienna, 1879) for the 
early history of the Irredentists. 
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IRRIGATION (Lat. in, and rigare, to water or wet), the I 
artificial application of water to land in order to promote vegeta- 
tion ; it is therefore the converse of “ drainage ” (q*v.), which 
is the artificial withdrawal of water from lands that are over- 
saturated. In both cases the object is to promote vegetation. 

I. General. — Where there is abundance of rainfall, and when 
it falls at the required season, there is in general no need for 
irrigation. But it often happens that, although there is sufficient 
rainfall to raise an inferior crop, there is not enough to raise 
a more valuable one. 

Irrigation is an art that has been practised from very early 
times. Year after year fresh discoveries are made that carry 
back our knowledge of the early history of Egypt. It is certain 
that, until the cultivator availed himself of the natural overflow 
of the Nile to saturate the soil, Egypt must have been a desert, 
and it is a very small step from that to baling up the water from 
the river and pouring it over lands which the natural flood has 
not touched. The sculptures and paintings of ancient Egypt 
bear no trace of anything approaefiing scientific irrigation, but 
they often show the peasant baling up the water at least as 
early as 2000 li.c. By means of this simph' plan of raising 
water and pouring it over the fields thousands of acres are 
watered every year in India, and the system has many advantages 
in the eyes of the peasant. Though there is great waste of 
labour, he can apply his labour when he likes ; no permission 
is required from a government official ; no one has to be bribed. 
The simplest and earliest form of w'ater-raising machinery is 
the pole with a bucket suspended from one end of a crossbeam 
and a counterpoise at the other. In India this is known as the 
deiihli or paero//ah ; in Egypt it is called the shaduf. All along 
the Nile bunks I'rum moniing to night may be seen brown-skinned 
pea.sunts working these shaduji>, tier above tier, so as to raise 
the water 15 or 16 ft. on to their lands. With a shaduf it is only 
possible to keep about 4 acres watered, so that a great number of 
hands are required to irrigate a large surface. Another method 
largely used is the shallow basket or bucket .suspended to .strings 
between two men, who thus bail up the water. A step higher 
than these is the rude water-wheel, with earthen pots on an 
endless chain running round it, worked by one or two bullocks, 
d'his is used e\'ery where in Egypt, where it is known as the 
^ahya. In Northern India it is termed the karat, or Persian 
wheel. With one .such water-wheel a pair of oxen can raise 
water any height up to 18 ft., and keep from 5 to 12 acres irrigated 
throughout an Egyptian summer. A very familiar means in 
India of raising water from wells in places where the spring 
level is as much sometimes as 100 ft. below the surface of the 
field i.s the diurras, or large leather bag, suspended to a rope 
passing over a pulley, and raised by a pair of bullocks which go 
up and down a slope as long as the depth of the well. All these 
primitive contrivances are still in full u.se throughout India. 

It is not improbable that Assyria and Babylon, with their 
splendid rivers, the Euphrates and Tigris, may have taken the 
idea from the Nile, and that Carthage and Phoenicia as well 
as Greece and Italy may have followed the same example. 
In spite of a certain amount of investigation, the early history of 
irrigation in Persia and China remains imperfectly known. In 
Spain irrigation may be traced directly to the Moorish occupation, 
and almost everywhere throughout Asia and Africa where the 
Moslem penetrated is to be found some knowledge of irrigation. 

Reservoirs are familiar everywhere for the water-supply of 
towns, but as the volume necessfuy, even for a large town, does 
not go far in irrigating land, many sites which would 
do admirably for the former would not contain water 
sufficient to be worth applying to the latter purpose. In the 
Mediterranean provinces of Spain there are some very remark- 
able irrigation dams. The great masonry dam of Alicante on 
the river Monegre, which dates from 157Q, is situated in a narrow 
gorge, S(J»that while 140 ft. high, it is only 190 ft. long at the 
crest. The reservoir is said to contain 130 million cub. ft. of 
water, and to serve for the irrigation of 9000 acres, but unless 
it refills several times a year, it is hardly possible that so much 
land can be watered in any one season. The Elche reservoir. 


in the same province, has a similar dam 55 ft. high. In neither 
case is there a waste- weir, the surplus water being allowed to 
pour over the crest of the dam. South of Elche is the province 
ofuMijrcia, watered by the river Segura, on which there Is a dam 
25 If. high, said to be 800 years old, and to serve for the irrigation 
of 25,000 acres. The Lorca dam in the same neighbourhood 
irrigates 27,000 acres. In the jungles of Ceylon are to be found 
remains of gigantic irrigation dams, and on the neighbouring 
mainland of Southern India, throughout the provinces 
of Madras and Mysore, the country is covered with 
irrigation reservoirs, or, as they are locally termed, tanks. These 
vary from village ponds to lakes 14 or 15 m. long. Most of them 
are of old native construction, but they have been greatly 
improved and enlarged within the last half century. I'he 
ca.sual traveller in southern India constantly remarks the 
ruins of old dams, and the impression is conveyed that at one 
time, before British rule prevailed, the irrigation of the country 
was much more perfect than it is now. That idea, however, 
is mistaken. An irrigation reservoir, like a human being, has 
a certain life. Quicker or slower, the water that fills it will wash 
in sand and mud, and year by year this process will go on till 
ultimately the whole reservoir is filled up. The embankment 
is raised, and raised again, but at last it is better to abandon 
it and make a new lank elsewhere, for it would never pay to dig 
out the .silt by manual labour. It may safely be said that at 
no time in history were there more tanks in operation than at 
present. l‘he ruins which are seen are the ruins of long centurie.s 
of tank.s that once flourished and became silted up. But they 
did not all flourish at once. 

In the countries now being considered, the test of an irrigation 
work is how it serves in a season of drought and famine. It is 
evident that if there is a long cessation of rain, there can be none 
to fill the reservoirs. In September 1877 there were ver\’ fev. 
in all southern India that were not dry. But even so, they 
helped to shorten the famine period ; they stored up the rain 
after it had ceased to fall, and they caught up and husbanded 
the first drops when it began again. 

Irrigation effected by river-fed canals naturally depends 
on the regimen of the rivers. Some rivers vary much in their 
discharge at different seasons. In .some cases this 
variation is comparatively little. Sometimes the flood 
sea.son recurs regularly at the same time of the year ; 
sometimes it is uncertain. In some rivers the water is generally 
pure ; in others it Is highly charged with fertilizing alluvium*, 
or, it may be, with barren silt. In countries nearly rainless, such 
as Egypt or Sind, there can be no cultivation without irrigation. 
Elsewhere the rainfall may be sufficient for ordinary crops, but 
not for the more valuable kinds. In ordinary years in southern 
India the maize and the millet, which form .so large a portion of 
the peasants’ food, can be raised without irrigation, but it is 
required for the more valuable rice or sugar-cane. Elsewhere in 
India the rainfall is usually sufficient for all the cultivation of 
the district, but about every eleven years comes a season of 
drought, during which canal water is so precious as to make it 
worth while to construct costly canals merely to serve as a 
protection against famine. When a river partakes of the nature 
of a torrent, dwindling to a paltr}^ .stream at one season and 
swelling into an enormous flood at another, it is impossible to 
construct a system of irrigation canals without very (!ostly 
engineering works, sluices, dams, waste-weirs, &c., so as to give 
the engineer entire control of the water. Such may be seen on the 
canals of Cuttack, derived from the Mahanadi, a river of which 
the discharge does not exceed 400 cub. ft. per second in the dry 
season, and rises to 1,600,000 cub. ft. per second in the rainy 
season. 

Very differently .situated are the great canals of I/Ombardy, 
drawn from the Ticino and Adda rivers, flowing from the Maggiore 
and Como lakes. The severest drought never exhausts these 
reservoirs, and the heaviest rain can never convert these rivers 
into the resistless floods which they would be but for the moderat- 
ing influence of the great lakes. The Ticino and Adda do not 
rise in floods more than 6 or 7 ft. above their ordinary level, 
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or fall in droughts more than 4 nr 5 ft. below it, and their water 
is at all seasons very free from silt or mud. Irrigation cannot 
be practised in more favourable circumstances than these. 
The great lakes of Central Africa, Victoria and Albert 
Nyanza, and the vast swamp tract of the Sudan, do for the 
Nile on a gigantic scale what l^kes Maggiorc and Como do for 
the rivers Ticino and Adda. But for these great resen’^oirs 
the Nile would decrease in summer to quite an insignificant 
stream. India possesses no great lakes from which to draw 
rivers and canals, but through the plains of northern India flow 
rivers which are fed from the glaciers of the Himalaya ; and the 
Ganges, the Indus, and their tributariei; are thus prevented from 
diminishing very much in volume. The greater the heat, the 
more rapidly melts the ice, and the larger the quantity of water 
available for irrigation. The canal system of northern India is 
the most perfect the world has yet seen, and contains works of 
hydraulic engineering which can be equalled in on other country. 
In the deltas of southern India irrigation is only practised during 
the monsoon season. The Godaveri, Kistna and Kaveri all 
take their rise on the Western Ghats, a region where the rainfall 
is never known to fail in the monsoon sca.son. Across the apex 
of the deltas arc built great weirs (that of the Godaveri being 
2 h m. long), at the ends and centre of which is a system of sluices 
feeding a network of canals. For this monsoon irrigation there 
is always abundance of water, and so long as the canals and 
sluices are kept in repair, there is little trouble in distriljuting it 
over the fields. Similar in character was the ancient irrigation 
of Egypt practivsed merely during the Nile flocyd — a system which 
.still prevails in part of Upper I’^gypt. A detailed description of 
it will he found below. 

Where irrigation is carried on throughout the whole year, 
even when the supply of the river is at its lowest, the distribution 
of the water lieromes a very delicate operation. It 
f R^i^crally considered sufficient in such cases if during 
the water. one-third of the area that can he com' 

manded is actually supplied with water. 'Phis 
encourages a rotation of crops and enable.s the precious liquid 
to be carried over a larger area than could be done otherwise. 
It becomes then the duty of the engineer in charge to use every 
effort to get its full value out of every cubic foot of water. Some 
crops of course require water much oftener than others, and 
much depends on the temperature at the time of irrigation, 
Durmg the winter months in northern India magnificent wheal 
crops can be produced that have been watered only twice or 
thrice. But to keep sugar-cane, or indigo, or cotton alive in 
summer before the monsoon sets in in India or the Nile rises 
in P^gvpt the field should be watered every ten days or fortnight, 
while rice requires a constant supply of water passing over it. 

Experience in these sub-tropical countries shows the absolute 
necessity of having, for successful irrigation, also a system of 
thorough drainage. It was some time before this was discovered 
in India, and the result has been the deterioration of much good 
land. 

In Eg>'pt, prior to the British occupation in 1883, no attempt 
had been made to take the water off the land. The first impres- 
sion of a great alluvial plain is that it is absolutely flat, with no 
drainage at all. Closer examination, however, shows that if 
the prevailing slopes arc not more than a few inches in the mile, 
yet they do exist, and scientific irrigation requires that the canals 
should be taken along the crests and drains along the hollows. 
In the diagram (fig. 1) is shown to the right of the river a system 
of canals branching out and afterwards rejoining one another 
so as to allow of no means for the water that pas.ses off the field to 
escape into the sea. Hence it must either evaporate or sink into 
the soil. Now nearly all rivers contain some small percentage 
of salt, which forms a distinct ingredient in alluvial plains. 
The result of this drainless irrigation is an efflorescence of salt 
on the surface of the field. The spring level rises, so that water 
can be reached by digging only a few feet, and the land, soured 
and water-logged, relapses into barrenness. Of this description 
was the irrigation of I^wer Egypt previous to J883. To the 
left of the diagram is shown (by firm lines) a system of canals 


laid out scientifically, and of drains (by dotted lines) flowing 
between them. It i.s the effort of the British engineers in Egypt 
to remodel the surface of the field.s to this type. 

Further information may be found in vSir C. C. Scott-Moncriefl, 
Irrigation in Southern Europe (London, 1868) ; Moneneff, “ Lectures 
oil Irrigation in Egypt,” Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, vo\. xix. (London, 1893) ; W. Willcocks, Irriga- 

tion (2nd cd., London, 1899). 

n. Water Meadows. - Nowhere in England can it be said that 
irrigation is nece.ssary to ordinary agriculture, but it is orrasion- 
ally employed in stimulating the growtli of gra.ss and meadow 
herbage in what are known as water-meadows. The.se are in 
some instances of very early origin. On the A^^on in Wiltshire 
and the Churn in Gloucestershire they may be traced hack to 
Roman times. This irrigation is not practised in the drought 
of summer, but in the coldest and wettest month.s of the yeiir, 
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Drainage iuves. 

Fig. 1. — Diagram .showing irrigation properly combined with 
drainage {to left), and laid out regardless of drainage lequirod later 
(to right). 

the water employed being warmer than the natural moisture of 
the soil and proving a valuable protection against frost. 

Before the systematic conversion of a tract into water-meadows 
ran be safely determined on, r^re must be taken to have good 
drainage, natural or artificial, a sufficient supply of water, and 
water of good quality. It might indeed have been thought 
that thorough drainage would he unnecessary, but it must be 
noted that porous subsoils or efficient drains do not act merely 
by carrying away stagnant water which would otherwise cool 
the earth, incnist the surface, and retard plant growth. They 
cause the soil to perform the office of a filter. Thus the earth 
and the roots of grasses absorb the useful matters not only from 
the water that passes over it, but from that which passes through 
it. These fertilizing materials are found stored up in the soil 
ready for the use of the roots of the plants. Stagnation of water 
is inimical to the action of the roots, and does away with the 
advantageous processes of flowing and percolating ♦currents. 
Some of the best water-meadows in England have but a thin 
soil resting on gravel and flints, this constituting a most effectual 
system of natural drainage. The fall of the water supply must 
suffice for a fairly rapid current, say 10 in. or i ft. in from 100 to 
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200 yds. If possible the water should be taken so far above the' 
meadows as to have sufficient fall without damming up the river. 
If a dam be absolutely necessary, care must be taken so to build 
it as to secure the fields on both sides from possible inundation ; 
and it should be constructed substantially, fur the cost of repair- 
ing accidents to a weak dam is very serious. 

Even were the objects of irrigation always identical, the condi- 
tions under which it is carried on are so variable as to preclude 
calculations of quantity. Mere making up of necessary 
ofwster. water in droughty seasons is one thing, protection 
against frost is another, while the addition of soil 
material is a third. Amongst causes of variation in the quantity 
of water needed will be its quality and temperature and rate 
of flow, the climate, the season, the soil, the subsoil, the artificial 
drainage, the slope, the aspect and the crop. In actual practice 
the amount of water varies from 300 gallons per acre in the hour 
to no less thiui 28,000 gallons. Where water is used, as in dry 
and hot countries, simply as water, less is generally needed than 
in cold, damp and northerly climates, where the higher tempera- 
ture and the action of the water as manure are of more con- 
sequence. But it is necessary to be thoroughly assured of a good 
supply of water before laying out a water-meadow. Except in 
a few places where' unusual dryness of soil and climate indicate 
the employment of water, even in small quantity, merely to 
a\'oid the consequences of drought, irrigation works are not to 
be commenced upon a large area, if only a part can ever be 
efficiently watered, "i'hc engineer must not decide upon the plan 
till lie has gauged at different seasons the stream which has to 
supply the water, and has ascertained the rain -collecting area 
a\'ailablc, and the riiinfall of the district, as well as the proportion 
of storable to percolating and evaporating water. Reservoirs 
for storage, or for equalizing the flow, are rarely resorted to in 
England ; but they are of absolute necessity in those countries 
in which it is just wlien there is least water that it is most w^anted. 
It is by no means an injudicious plan before laying out a system 
of water-meadows, which is intended to be at all extensive, 
to prepare a small trial plot, to aid in determining a number of 
questions relating to the nature and quantity of the water, 
the porosity of the soil, &c. 

'file quality of the water employed for any of the purposes 
of irrigation is of much importance. Its dissolved and its sus- 
pended mat ters must both be taken into account. Clear 
water is usually preferable for grass land, thick for 
arable land . J f it is to be used for warping, or in any way 
for adding to the solid material of the irrigated land, then the 
nature and amount of the suspended material arc necessarily of 
more importance than the character of the dissolved substances, 
provided the latter are not positively injurious. For use on 
ordinary water-meadows, however, not only is very clear water 
often found to be perfectly efficient, but water having no more 
than a few grains of dissolved matter per gallon an.swers the 
purposes in \new satisfactorily. Water from moors and peat- 
bog.s or from gra\'el or ferruginous sandstone is generally of 
small utility so far as plant food is concerned. River w^ater, 
especially that which has recei’^^d town sewage, or the drainage 
of highly manured land, would naturally be considered most 
suitable for irrigation, but excellent results are obtained also 
with waters which are uncontaminated with manurial matters, 
and which contain but 8 or 10 grains per gallon of the usual 
dissolved constituents of spring water. Experienced English 
irrigators generally commend as suitable for water-meadows 
those streams in which fish and waterweeds abound. But the 
particular plants present in or near the water-supply afford 
further indications of quality. Water-cress, sweet flag, flowering 
rush, several potamogetons, water milfoil, water ranunculus, 
and the reedy sweet walergrass {Glyceria aquatica) rank amongst 
the criteria of excellence. I^ss favourable signs are furnished 
by such plants as Afundo Donax (in Germany), Cicuia virosa and 
Typha lati folia, which are found in stagnant and torpid waters. 
Water when it has been used for irrigation generally becomes 
of less value for the same purpose. This occurs with clear water j 
as well as with turbid, and obviously arises mainly from the I 


loss of plant food which occurs when water filters through or 
trickles over poor soil. By passing over or through rich soil 
the water may, however, actually be enriched, just as clear 
water pas.9ed through a charcoal filter which has been long 
used necomes impure. It has been contended that irrigation 
water suffers no change in composition by use, since by evapora- 
tion of a part of the pure water the dis.solved matters in the 
remainder would be so increased as to make up for any matters 
removed. But it is forgotten that both the plant and the soil 
enjoy special powers of selecthe absorption, which remove 
and fix the better constituents of the water and leave the less 
valuable. 

Of the few leguminous plants which are in any degree suitable 
for water-meadows, Lotus cormculahis viajor, TrifoLium hybtidum, 
and T. pratense are those which generally flourish 
best ; T, re pens is less successful. Amongst gra.sses 
the highest place must be assigned to ryegrass, especially memOvwM. 
to the Italian variety, commonly called Lolium 
italicurn. The mixture of seeds for sowing a water-meadow 
demands much consideration, and must be modified according 
to local circumstances of soil, a.spect, climate and drainage. 
From the peculiar use which is made of the produce of an 
irrigated meadow, and from the conditions to which it is subjected, 
it is necessary to include in our mixture of seeds some that 
produce an early crop, some that give an abundant growth, 
and some that impart sweetness and good flavour, while all the 
kinds sown must be capable of flourishing on irrigated soil. 

The following mixtures of seeds (.staled in pounds per acre) 
have been recommended for sowing on water-meadows, Me.ssrB 
Sutton of Reading, after considerable experience, regarding 
No. I. as the more suitable : 


1 11. I I. II. 

Lolium perenne . . . (S 12 ! Festuca pvaten^is ...02 

Lolium itaheum . . . o 8 | Featuca loliacea . . .32 

Poa trivial IS .... 0 3 A nthnx ant hum odor alum o 1 

Ctlvccria fluitans . . .62' Phleum pratense ... 4 2 

Glvcerta aquatica . . 4 1 j Phalaris arundinacea . 3 2 

Agrostis alba . . . . o i j J.otus corniculatus major 3 2 

Agrostis stolonifera . .62' 1 ri folium hyhridum ..01 

Alopecurus praiensis , o 2 , 'i rifoUum pratense ..01 

Pestuca f labor , . .32' 


In irrigated meadows, though in a less degree than on sewaged 
land, the reduction of the amount or even the actual suppression 
of certain species of plants is occasionally well marked, chaageu 
Sometimes this action is exerted upon the finer grasses, in irri- 
but happily also upon some of the less profitable gated 
constituents of the miscellaneous herbage. Thus tierbage. 
Ranunculus bulbosus has been observed to become quite rare 
after a few years' watering of a meadow in which it had been 
most abundant, R. arris rather increasing by the same treatment ; 
THantago media was extinguished and P. lanceolata reduced 
70%, Amongst the grasses which may be spared, Aira cacs- 
pitosa, Briza media and Cynosurus cristatus ai'e generally much 
reduced by irrigation. Useful grasses which are increased are 
Lolium perenne and Alopecurus pratensis, and among those of 
less value Avena javescens, Daciylis ghwicrata and Poa pfatensts. 

Four ways of irrigating land with water are practised in 
England : (1) bed work irrigation, which is the most efficient 
although it is also the most costly method by which 
currents of water cun be applied to level land ; (2) 
catchwork irrigation, in which the same water is caught and 
used repeatedly ; (3) subterraneous or rather upward irrigation, 
in which the water in the drains is sent upwards through the 
soil tow'ards the surface ; and (4) warping, in which the water 
is allowed to stand over a le\^el field until it has deposited the 
mud suspended in it. 

There arc two things to be attended to most carefully in the 
construction of a w^ater-meadow on the first or second of these 
plans. First, no portion of them whatever should be on a dead 
level, but every part should belong to one or other of a series of 
true inclined planes. The second point of primaiy importance 
is the size and slope of the main conductor, which brings the 
water from the river to the meadow, Tlie size of this depends 
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upon the quantity of water required, but whatever its size 
its bottom at its origin should be as low as the bed of the river, 
in order that it may carry down as much as possible of the river 
mud. Its course should be as straight and as near a true inclined 
plane as possible. The stuff taken out of the conductor should 
be employed in making up its banks or correcting inequalities 
in the meadow. 

In bedwork irrigation, which is eminently apjilicable to level 
ground, the ground is thrown into beds or ridges. Here the con- 
Bedwork khu tor sliould be led along the higlio^t end oi side of the 
meadow in an inclined plane ; sliould it terminate in the 
meadow, it.s end should be made to ta])er when there are no feeders, 
or to terminate in a feeder. The main dram to carry oil the water 
from tlu* meadow should next be lormed. It should be cut in the 
lowe.st ji'iit ol the ground at the lowet end or .side of the meadow. 
Its (lini'Misions should b(’ capable ol carrying oft the whole watei 
used so (juickly as to ])revent the least stagnation, and di.scharg(‘ it 
Hi to the river. The next process is the forming of the ground in- 
tended for a water-meadow into beds or ridges. That portion of IJie 
gioiiiid winch IS to be watered by oni' conductor .should be made into 
beds to Sint the ni ciimstances of that conductor: that is, instead 
ot the beds ovei tlie meadow bi'iug all redined to one common level, 
iiiev siiould be forin«*d to suit the ditterent swells in the ground, and, 
shoulfl any of these swells be considerable, it will be necessary 
to gi\(‘ eaih side ol them its respective conductor. The beds .should 
lun at or nearly at right angles to the line of the conductor. The 
breadth of the beds is regulated by the nature of the soil and the 
supply of \, ater. 'I enanous soils and subsoils, with a small supply 
of watei, ie(|une beds as narrow as ^^o tt I’orous .soils and a large 
siqiply Ol \ a ter nniy have beds ol 40 ft. The length of the beds is 
legiilated b^ the sujjply ot watir and the fall from the conductor to 
tlie main dram. II the beds lall only in one direction longitudinally, 
their crowns should be made in the middle; but, should they fall 
laterally as well as longitudinally, as is u.sually the ease, then the 
crowns should be made tow. i ids the upper sides, moie or less ac- 
cording to the lateral slope ul the giouud. 'J'he crowns should rise 
I It. al)o\e 1 Ik* adjoining liniows. I'lie beds thus lormed should slope 
in an inclined plane Irom the conductor to the main dram, that the 
watei may Ilow' ecjuably ovci them. 

'I'he b'ds arc watered 1)> “ leedi'rs,” that is, channels gradually 
tapering to the luv\er extreiintn s, and then ciovns cut dow'ii, wher- 
ev<r tlu‘se are placed J lu depth ot tlie feeders depends on their 
widlli, and the wullli on tln’ir length. A bed 200 yds. m length 
reiiiiires a leedei ol jo in. in width at its junction with the conductor, 
and it should tapei gradually to the extremity, wdiich should be 1 ft. 
Ill width. The taper retards tlie motion of the water, which con- 
stantly decR'ases by overflow' as it ptoceeds, whilst it continue.s to 
fill the fcedci to the brim. I'he waitt'r overflowing from the feeders 
dowm the sides ol the beds js received into .small drains lormed in the 
furrows between the beds i hese small drams discharge themseh es 
inlo the m.'un diain, and are in every respect the rever.se oi the 
feedtTS. 'I’he dejfth of th(‘ .small dram at the junction is made about 
as great as that ol the main drain, and it gradually lessens towards 
the taper to 6 in. 111 tenacious and to less in porous .soils. The depth 
of the feeilers is tlu' same in relation to the conductor. For the more 
equal distribution of the water over the surface ol the beds from the 
conduelor and feeders, .small ma.sses, such as .stones or .solid portion.s 
ol eat til or turf fa.stened with pins, are placed in them, in onler to 
retard the momentum \yhicli the water ma}' have acquired. The.se 
“ slops,” as they are termed, are generally jilaced at regular internals, 
or rather they should be left wiiere any inequality of the current is 
obseiw'ed. Heaips of stones answer \’ery w'cll lor stops in the con- 
ductor, particularly immediately below' the points of junction with 
the leeders. The small or main drains require no stops. The descent 
ol the water m the feeders will no doubt necessarily increase in 
rapidity, but tin* inclination of the beds and the tapering of the 
leeders should be so adjusted as to counteract the increasing rapidity. 
The distribution ol the w’ater over the wdiole meadow is regulated by 
the sluices, which should be placed at the origin of every conductor 
By means ol these sluices any portion ol the meadow' that is desired 
can he watered, whilst the rest remains dry ; and alternale watoiing 
must be adopted wdien there is a .scarcity of water. All the .sluices 
should be .substantially built at frst with stones and mortar, to 
prevent the leakage of water ; for, sliould water from a leak be 
peruutted to find its way into the meadow, tliat portion of it w'lll 
stagnate and produci- roar.se grasses. In a well-formed w'atei- 
meadow' it is as neces.sar> to keep it perfectly dry at one time as it is 
to plHce it under water at another. A small sluice placed in the side 
oi tlie conductor opposite to the meadow, and at the upper end of it, 
will drain away the leakage that may have escaped from tlie head 
sluice. 

To obtain a complete water-meadow, the ground will often require 
to be broken up and remodelled. This will no doubt be attended 
with cost ; but it should be considered that the first cost is the 
least, and remodelling the only w'ay of Jiaving a complete water- 
meadow which will continue for years to gj\'e .satisfaction. To effect 
a remodelling when the ground is in stubble, let it be ploughed up, 
harrowed and cleaned as in a summer fallow, the levelling -box 


employed when required, the stuff from the conductors and main 
drains spread abroad, and the beds ploughed into shape — all 
operations that can be performed at little expense. The meadow 
should be ready by August for .sowing with one of the mixtures of 
gra.s.s-.seeds already given. But though tliis plan is ultimately 
better, it is attended with the one great disadvantage that the soft 
ground cannot be irrigated for twm or three years after it is sown 
with gra.ss-seeds. This can only be avoided where the ground is 
covered with old turf which w'ill bear to be lifted. On ground in 
that slate a water-meadow may be most perfectly formed. Let the 
tuii be taken off with the spade, and laid carefully aside for relaying. 
Let the stript ground then be neatly formed with the sjiade and 
barrow', into beds varying in breadth and shape according to the 
nature of the soil and the dij) of the ground — the feeders from the 
conductor and the small drains to the main drain being formed at 
the .same time. Then let the turf lie laid down again and beaten 
firm, when the meadow will be complete at once, and ready lor 
irrigation. This is the most beautiful and most expeditious method 
of making a complete water-meadow where the ground is not natur- 
ally sufficiently level to begin with. 

The water should be let on, and trial made of the work, w'lienever 
it is finished, and the motion of the w’aler regulated by the intro- 
duction of a stop in the eonductors and leeders where a rhang'c in 
the motion ol the current is observed, btiginning at the upper end 
of the meadow. Should the work be finished a.s directed by August, 
a good croj) ol hay may be reaped in the succeeding summer. 'I'liere 
aie few' jneces of land w'here the natural descent ol the ground w'ill 
not admit of the w'ater being collected a .second time, anil applied to 
the irrigation of a .seconil and low'cr meadow. In such a case the 
mam dram of a watered meadow may form the conductor oi the one 
to be watered, or a new conductor may be formed by a prolongation 
ol the main drain ; but either exjx’dient is only advisable where 
water is scatce. Where it is plentiful, it is better I0 supply the second 
meadow directly from the river, or by a continuation ot the first 
main conductor. 

In the ordinary catchwork water-meadow, the water is u.scd over 
and over again. On the steep sides of valleys the plan r. easily and 
cheaply carried out, and where the whole course ol the r t h- 
W'ater is not long the peculiar projierties which give it * 

value, though lessened, are not exliausted when it reaches 
that part ol the meadow which it irrigates last, The design oi any 
piece of catchwork will vary with local conditions, but generally it 
may be .stated that it consists in jaitting each conduit save the fir-.t to 
the double use of a feeder or distributor anfl of a dram or collector 

In upward or subterraniian irrigation the water used rises ujiward 
llirougli the soil, and is that w'hicli under ordinary cii curiislances 
would be carrietl oil by the drams. The systiMU has 
received considerable ch'vc'lopment in Germany, where the 
elaborate method iiu'ented by 1‘ctorsen is recommended 
by many agricultural authorities. In this system the 
well-fitting earthenware drain-pipes are furnished at intervals w’ith 
vertical shafts terminating at the surface of the ground m mo\al)le 
caps. Beneath each cap, and near the upper end of the shall , .ire a 
numl>c*r of vertical .slits through which the drainage water which 
rises passes out into the conduit or trench from W'hich the irrigating 
streams originate, in the vertical shaft there is first of all a grating 
which intercepts solid matters, and then, lower down, a conttal 
valve which can be opened and closed at pleasure from the toji of 
the .shaft. In the ordinary English system ol upward or drainage 
irrigation, ditches are dug all round the field. They act the part 
of conductors w'hen the land is to be flooded, and of main drains 
when it is to be laid dr>'. The water flows from the ditches as 
conductors inlo built conduits formed at right angles to them in 
parallel lines through the fields ; it rises upw'ards in them as high 
as the surface of the ground, and again .subsides through the .soil 
and the conduits inlo the ditches as main drains, and thence it 
pa.s.ses at a lower level cither into a stream or other .suiialfle outfall. 
The ditches may be filled in one or other of several different ways. 
The water may be drainage-water from lands at a higher level ; or 
it may be water from a neighbouring river ; or it may be drainage- 
water accumulated from a farm and pumped up to the necessary 
level. But it may also be the drainage-water of the field itself. 
In this case the inouth.s of the underground main pipe-drains arc 
.stopped u]i, and the water in them and the secondai-y drams thus 
cau.sed to stand back until it has ri.sen sufficiently near the surface'. 
Of course it is necessary to build the mouths of such main drains 
of very solid masonry, and to construct efficient sluices for the re- 
tention of the water in the drains. Irrigation of the kind now 
under discussion may be practised wherever a command of water 
can be secured, but the ground must be level. It has been success- 
fully employed in recently drained morasses, which are apt to 
become too dry in summer. It is suitable for stiffish .soils where 
the subsoil is fairly open, but is less successful in sand, The water 
used may be turbid or clear, and it acts, not only for moistening the 
.soil, but as manure. For if, as is commonly the case, the%atcr em- 
ployed be drainage-water from cultivated lands, it is .sure to contain 
a con.siderable quantity of nitrates, w'hich, not being subject to 
retention by the .soil, would otherwise e.scape Tlie.se coming into 
contact with the roots of plants during their season of active grov^'tfi, 
are utilized as direct nourishment for the vegetation. It is necessary 
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to nff irrigation to send the water on and 

in ordei to avoid tlie displacement and 

In warping the suspended solid matters are of importance not 
merely for any value they may have as manure, but also as a material 
wmrplag. ?<idition to the g-ound to be irrigated. The warping which 
the overflr,win’?''^fT^ i" IS. almost exclusively confined to 

mosHrSXi, is conducted 

mostly within the districts commanded by estuaries or tidal rivers 

1 n of the process of warping may be gained by sailing 

up 11 k Trent from the Humber to Gainsborough Here the banks of 
cruluries ago to protect the land within 
them from the encroachments of the tide. A great tract of country 
was thus laid comparatively dry. But while the wisdom of one aac 
thus succeeded m restricting within bounds the tidal water of the 
nvei , a was lelt to the greater wisdom of a succeeding age to improve 
upon this arraiigement by admitting these muddy waters to lav a 
fix'sh coat of rich silt on tlie exhausted soils. The process began more 
than a century ago, but has become a system in recent times. Large 
sluices of stone, with strong doors, to he shut when it is wished to 
exclude the tide, may. be seen on both banks of the river, and from 
these great conduits are carried miles inward through the flat country 
to the point previously prepared by embankment over which the 
murlfly waters are allowed to spread. These mam conduits, being 
very costly, are constructed lor the warping of large adjoining 
ilistricts, and openings are made at sucli points as are'then imder- 
going the operation. The mud is deposited and the wat(*rs return 
with the falling tide to the bed of the river Spring-tides are pre- 
ferred, and .so great is the quantity of mud in these rivers that from 
TO to 1 s acres have been known to be covered with silt from i to 3 ft. 
in thickness during one spring of ten or twelve tides. Peat-moss of 
the most sterile character has been by this process covered with soil 
of the greatest fertility, and swamps which used to be resorted to for 
leeches are now, by the effects of warping, converted into firm and 
fertile fields. The art is now so well understood that, by careful 
attention to the currents, the exjiert warp farmer can temper hi.s .soil 
as lie pleases. When the tide is first admitted tlie heavier particles, 
which are pure .sand, are first dejiosited ; the second deposit is a 
mixture of .sand and fine mud, which, from its frialile texture, forms 
the most valuable soil ; while lastly the pure mud sub.sides, contain- 
ing the finest particles of all, and lorms a rich but very tenacious soil. 
The great etiqrt, therefore, ol the warp farmer is to gH the second or 
mixed deposit as equally over the whole surface as he can and to 
jirevenl the dcpiosit ol the last I'liis he does by keeping the water in 
constant motion, as the last deposit can only take place when the 
water is suffered to be still I'hree years may be said to be .spent in 
the process, one year warping, one year drying and consolidating, 
and one year growing the first crop, which is generally seed-hoed 
m by hand, as the mud at this time is too .soft to admit of horse 
labour. 

The immediate effect, which is highly beneficial, is the deposition 
of silt from the tide. To ensure this depiosition, it is neces.sary to 
surround the fielrl to be warped with a strong embankment, in order 
to retain the water as the tide recedes The water is admitted by 
valved sluices, which open as the tide flows into the field and shut 
by the pressure of the confined water when the tide recedes The.sc 
sluices arc placed on as low a level as possible to permit the most 
turbid water at the bottom of the tide to pass tlirougli a channel in 
the base of the embankment. 'Khe silt depo.sitecl alter warping is 
(‘xcecdmgly rich and capable of carrying any species of crop. It 
may be admitted in so small a quantity as only to act a.s a manure 
to arable soil, or in such a large quantity as’ to form a new .soil 
This latter acquisition is the principal object oi warping, and it 
excites astonishment to witness how soon a new sc/il may be formed. 
From June to September a soil of 3 ft. in depth may be formed under 
the favourable circumstances of a very dry season and long drought. 
In winter and in floods warping ceases to be beneficial In ordinary 
circumstances on the Trent and Humber a soil from 0 to 16 in. in 
depth may be obtained and inequalities of 3 ft filled up But every 
tide generally leaves only J in. of silt, and the field which has only 
one sluice can only be waiqied every other tide. The silt, as deposited 
in each tide, does not mix into a uniform mass, but remains in distinct 
layers Tlie water should be made to run completely off and the | 
ditches should become dry before the influx of the next tide, other- 
^vi.se the silt will not incrust and the tide not have the .same effect. 
Warp soil is of surjms.sing fertility The expense of forming canals’ 
embankments and sluices for warping land is from ;^to to £20 an acre! 

A sluice of 6 ft in height and 8 ft wide will warp from 60 to 80 acresj 
according to the distance of the field from the river The embank- 
ments may be from 3 to 7 ft. in height, as the field may .stand in 
regard I0 the level of the highest tides. After the new land has been 
left for a year or two in seeds and clover, it produces great crops of 
wheat an^ potatoes 

Warping is practi.secl only in Lincolnshire and York.shire, on the 
estuary of the Humber, and in the neighbourhood of the rivers 
which flow into it — the Trent, the Ou.se and the Don, The .silt 
and mud brought down by these river.s is rich in clay and organic 
matter, and sometimes when dry contains as much as i % of 
nitrogen. 
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Constant care is required if a water-meadow is to yield quite 
satisfactory results. The earliness of the feed, its quantity 
and its quality will all depend in very great measure 
upon /he proper management of the irrigation. The mant 
points which require constant attention are — the 
perfect freedom of all carriers, feeders and drains 
from every kind of obstruction, however minute ; the state 
and amount of water in the river or stream, whether it be 
sufficient to irrigate the whole area properly or only a part of 
it ; the length of time the water should bo allowed to remain 
on the meadow at different periods of the season ; the regula- 
tion of the depth of the water, its quantity and its rate of flow, 
in accordance with the temperature and the condition of the 
herbage ; the proper times for the commencing and ending of 
pasturing and of shutting up for hay ; the mechanical condition 
of the surface of the ground ; the cutting out of any very large 
and coarse plants, as docks ; and the improvement of the physical 
and chemical conditions of the soil by additions to it of sand, 
silt, loam, chalk, &c. 

Whatever may be the command of water, it is unwise to attempt 
to irrigate too large a surface at once. E^'en with a river supply 
fairly constant in level and always abundant, no attempt 
should be made to force on a larger volume of water than the 
feeders can properly distrilTute and the drains adequately re- 
move, or one part of the meadow will be deluged and another 
stinted. AVhen this inequality of irrigation once occurs, it is 
likely to increase from the consequent derangement of the 
feeders and drains. And one result on the herbage will be an 
irrepihirity of composition and growth, seriously detrimental 
to its food -value. 'J'hc adjustment of the water by means 
of the sluices is a delicate operation when there is little water 
and also when there is much ; in the latter case the fine earth 
may be washed away from some parts of the meadow ; in 
the former case, by attempting too mu(‘h with a limited water 
current, one may permit the languid streams to deposit their 
valuable suspended mutters instead of carrying them forward 
to enrich the soil. The water is not to be allowed to remain 
too long on the ground at a time. The soil must get dry at 
stated intervals in order that the atmospheric air may come 
m contact with it and penetrate it. ]n this way a.s the water 
sinks down through the porous subsoil or into the subterranean 
drains oxygen enters and supplies an element which is needed, 
not only for the oxidation of organic matters in the earth, 
but also for the direct and indirect nutrition of the roots. With- 
out this occasional dr}nng of the soil the finer grasses and the 
leguminous plants will infallibly be lost ; while a scum of 
confervae and other algae will collect upon the surface and 
choke the higher forms of vegetation. Ihc water should be 
run off thoroughly, for a little stagnant water lying in places 
upon the surface does much injurv’. The practice ot irrigating 
differs in different places with differences in the quality of 
the w'atcr, the soil, the drainage, &r. A.s a general rule, when 
the irrigating season begins in November the water may flow 
for a fortnight continuously, but subsequent waterings, especially 
after December, .should be shortened gradually in duration 
till the first week in April, when irrigation should cease. It 
is necessary to be very careful in irrigating during frosty weather. 
For, though grass will grow even under ice, yet if ice be iormed 
under and around the roots of the grasses the plants may be 
thrown out by the expansion of the water at the moment of its 
conversion into ice. "J'hc water should be let off on the morning 
of a dry day, and thus the land will be dry enough at night 
not to suffer from the frost ; or the water may be taken off in 
the morning and let on again at night. In spring the new'ly 
grown and tender grass will be easily destroyed by frost if 
it be not protected by water, or if the ground be not made 
thoroughly dry. 

Although in many cases it is easy to explain the reasons vhy 
water artificially applied to land brings crops or increases their 
yield, the theory of our ordinary water-meadow 
irrigation is rather obscure. For we are not dealing 
in these grass lands with a semi-aquatic plant like rice, nor are 
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we supplying any lack of water in the soil, nor are we restoring 
the moisture which the earth cannot retain under a burning 
sun. Wc irrigate chiefly in the colder and wetter half of the 
year, and we “ saturate ” with water the soil in which are growing 
such plants as are perfectly content with earth not containing 
more than oue-fifth of its weight of moisture. We must look 
in fact to a number of small advantages and not to any one 
striking beneficial process in explaining the aggregate utility 
of water-meadow irrigation. We attribute the usefulness of 
water-meadow irrigation, then, to the following causes r (i) 
the temperature of the water being rarely less than Fahr. 
above freezing, the seventy of frosts in winter is thus obviated, 
and the growth, especially of the roots of grasses, is encouraged ; 
(2) nourishment or plant food is actually brought on to the 
soil, by which it is absorbed and retiiined, both for the immediate 
and for the future use of the vegetation, which also itself obtains 
some nutrient material directly ; (3) solution and redistribution 
of the plant food already present in the soil occur mainly through 
the solvent action of the carbonic acid gas present in a dis- 
solved state in the irrigation-water ; (4) oxidation of any excess 
of organic matter in the soil, with consequent production of 
useful carbonic acid and nitrogen compounds, takes place 
through the dissoU'cd oxygen in the water sent on and through 
the soil where the drainage is good ; and (5) improvement of 
the grasses, and especially of the miscellaneous herbage, of the 
meadow is promoted through the encouragement of some at 
least of the better species and the extinction or reduction of 
mosses and of the innutritions weeds. 

To the united agency of the above-named causes may safely 
be attributed the benefits arising from the special form of 
water - irrigation which is practised in England. Should it 
be thought that the traces of the more valuable sorts of plant 
food (such as compounds of nitrogen, phosphates, and potash ; 
salts) existing in ordinary brook or river water can never bring 
an appreciable amount of manurial matter to the soil, or exert 
an appreciable effect upon the vegi'tation, yet the quantity 
of water used during the season must be taken into account. 
11 but 3000 gallons hourly trickle over and tlirough an acre, 
and if we assume each gallon to contain no more tlian one- 
tenth of a grain of plant food of the three sorts just named i 
taken together, still the total, during a season including ninety 
days of actual irrigation, will not be less than 9 lb per acre. It 
appears, however, that a very large share of the benefits of 
water-irrigation is attributable to the mere contact of abund- 
ance of movnng water, of an even temperature, with the roots 
of the grass, 'fhe growth is less checked by early frosts ; and 
whatever advantages to the vegetation may accrue by occasional 
excessive warmth in the atmosphere in the early months of the 
year are experienced mure by the irrigated than by the ordinary 
meadow grasses by reason of the abundant development of roots 
which the water has encouraged. 

III. Italian Irrigation. —The must highly developed irrigation 
in the world is probably that practised m the plains of Piedmont 
and Lombardy, where every variety of condition is to be found. 
The engineering works are of a very high class, and from long 
generations of experience the farmer know.s how best to use 
ins water. The principal river of northern Italy is the Po, 
which rises to the west of Piedmont and is fed not from glaciers 
like the Swiss torrents, but by rain and snow, so that the water 
has a somewhat higher temperature, a point to which much 
importance is attached for the valuable meadow irrigation 
known as marcite. This is only practised in winter when there 
i.s abundance of water available, and it much resembles tlie 
water-meadow irrigation of England. The great Cavour canal 
IS drawn from the left bank of the Po a few miles below Turin, 
and it is carried right across the drainage of the country. Its 
full discharge is 3800 cub. ft. per second, but it is only from 
October to May, when the water is least required, that it carries 
anything like this amount. For the summer irrigation Italy 
depends on the glaciers of the Alps ; and the great torrents 
of the Dora Baltea and Sesia can be counted on for a volume 
exceeding 6000 cub. ft. per second. Lombardy is quite as well 


off as Piedmont for the means of irrigation and, as already 
said, its canals have the advantage that being drawn from 
the lakes Maggiore and Como they exercise a moderating 
influence on the Ticino and Adda rivers, wliich is much wanted 
in the Dora Baltea. The Naviglio Grande of Lombardy is a 
very fine work drawn from the left bank of the Ticino and 
useful for navigation as well as irrigation. It discharges between 
3000 and 4000 cub. ft. per second, and probably nowhere is irriga- 
tion carried on with less expense. Another canal, the Villoresi, 
drawn from the same bank of the Ticino farther upstream, is 
capable of carrying 6700 cub. ft. per second. Like the Cavour 
canal, the Villoresi is taken across tlie drainage of the country, 
entailing a number of very bold and costly works. 

Interesting as these Italian works are, the administration and 
distribution of the water is hardly less so. The system is due 
to the ability of the great Count Cavour ; what he originated 
in Piedmont has been also carried out in Lombardy. The Pied- 
montese company takes over from the government the control of 
all the irrigation within a triangle between the left bank of the 
Po and the right bank of the Sesia. It purchases from govern- 
ment about 1250 cub. ft. per second, and has also obtained 
the control of all private canals. Altogether it distributes about 
2275 cub. ft. of water and irrigates about 141,000 acres, on 
which rice is the most important crop. The association has 
14,000 members and controls nearly 10,000 m. of distributary 
channels. In each parish is a council composed of all land- 
owners who irrigate. Each council sends two deputies to what 
may be called a water parliament. I'his assembly elects three 
small committees, and with them rests the whole management 
of the irrigation. An appeal may be made to the civil courts 
from the decision of these committees, but so popular are they 
that such appeals are never made. The irrigated area is 
divided into districts, in each of which is an overseer and a 
staff of watchmen to sec to the opening and shutting of the 
modules (see Hydraulics, §§ 54 to 56) which deliver the water 
into the minor channels. In the November of each year it is 
decided how much water is to be given to each parish in the year 
following, and this depends largely on the number of acres of 
each crop proposed to be watered. In Lombardy the irrigation 
is conducted on similar principles. Throughout, the Italian 
farmer sets a very high example in the loyal way he submits 
to regulations which there must be sometimes a strong tempta- 
tion to break. A sluice surreptitiously opened during a dark 
night and allowed to run for six hours may quite possibly 
double the value of his crop, but apparently the law is nut often 
broken. 

IV. Egypt . — The very life of Egypt depends on its irrigation, 
and, ancient as this irrigation is, it was never practised on a 
really scientific system till after the British occupation. 

As every one knows, the valley of the Nile outside oii^ucaot 
the tropics is practically devoid of rainfall. Yet it was the Nile 
the produce of this valley that formed the chief granary 
of the Roman Empire. Probably nowhere in the world 
is there so large a population per square mile depending solely 
on the produce of the soil. Probably nowhere is there an 
agricultural population so prosperous, and so free from the 
risks attending seasons of drought or of flood. This wealth 
and prosperity are due to two very remarkable properties of 
the Nile. First, the regimen of the river is nearly constant. 
The season of its rise and its fall, and the height attained by its 
waters during the highest flood and at lowest Nile vary to a 
comparatively small extent. Year after year the Nile rises at 
the same period, it attains its maximum in September and begins 
to diminish first rapidly till about the end of December, and then 
more slowly and more steadily until the following June. A late 
rise is not more than about three weeks behind an early rise. 
From the lowest to the highest gauge of water-surface the rise 
is on an average 25-5 ft. at the First ('ataract. The highest flood 
is 3*5 ft. above this average, and this means peril, if not disaster, 
in Lower Egypt. The lowest flood on record has risen only to 
5*5 ft. below the average, or to 20 ft. above the mean water- 
surface of low Nile. Such a feeble Nile flood has occurred only 
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four times in modem history : in 1877, when it caused wide- 
spread famine and death throughout Upper Egypt, 947,000 acres 
remained barren, and the land revenue lost £1,113,000 ; in 1899 
and again in 1902 and 1907, when by the thorough remodelling 
of the whole system of canals since 1883 all famine and disaster 
were avoided and the loss of revenue was comparatively slight. 
In 1907, for instance, when the flood was nearly as low as in 1877, 
the area left unwatered was little more tlxan 10 % of the area 
affected in 1877. 

This regularity of flow is the first exceptional excellence of 
the river Nile. The second is hardly less valuable, and consists 
in the remarkable richness of the alluvium brought down the 
river year after year during the flood. The object of the engineer 
is so to utilize this flor)d-water that as little as possible of the 
alluvium may escape into the sea, and as much as possible may 
be deposited on the fields. It is the possession of these two 
properties thiit imparts to the Nile a value quite unique among 
rivers, and gives to the farmers of the Nile Valley advantages 
over those of any rain-watered land in the world. 

Until the 19th century irrigation in Egypt on a large scale 
was practised merely during the Nile flood. Along each edge 
of the river and following its course has been erected 
an earthen embankment. high enough not to be 
topped by the highest floods. In Upper Egypt, 
the valley of which rarely exceeds 6 ni. in width, 
a series of cross embankments have been constructed, abut- 
ting at the inner ends on those along the Nile, and at the 
outer ends on the ascending sides of the valley. The whole 
country has tlius been divided into a series of oblongs, 
surrounded by embankments on three sides and by the 
desert slopes on the fourth, 'rhese oblong areas vary from 
60,000 to 1500 or 2000 acres in extent. Tliroughoiil all 
Egypt the Nile is deltaic in character j that is, the slope 
ol the country in the valley is away from the river and not 
towards it. It is easy, then, when the Nile is low, to cut 
short, deep canals in the river banks, which fill as the flood 
rises, and carry the precious mud-charged water into these 
great flats. 'I'hcre the water remains for a month or more, 
some 3 ft. deep, depositing its mud, and thence at the 
end of the flood the almost clear water may cither be run 
off directly into the receding river, or cuts may lx.' made 
in the cross embankments, and it may be allowed to 
flow from one flat to another and ultimately into the river. 

In November the waters have passed off ; and when- 
ever a man can walk over the mud with a pair of bullocks, 
it is roughly turned over wilh a wooden plough, or mcrcl}' the 
branch of a tree, and the wheat or barley crop is immediately 
sown. So soaked is the soil after the flood, that the grain 
germinates, sprouts, and ripens in April, without a shower of 
rain or any other watering. 

In Lower Egypt this system was somewhat modified, but it 
was the same in principle. No other was known in the Nile 
Valley until the country fell, early in the 19th century, under the 
vigorous rule of Mehemet Ali Pasha. He soon recognized that 
with such a climate and soil, with a teeming population, and 
with tlie markets of Europe so near they might produce in 
Egypt something more profitable than wheat and maize. Cotton 
and sugar-cane would fetch far higher prices, but they could only 
be grown while the Nile was low, and they required water at 
all seasons. 

It has already been said that the rise of the Nile is about 
25 i ft., so that a canal constructed to draw water out of the 
river while at its lowest must be 25 J ft. deeper than 
Irrizatloa •£ -g intended to draw off only during the highest 
floods. Mehemet Ali began by deepening the canals 
of Lower Egypt by this amount, a gigantic and futile 
task ; for as they had been laid out on no scientific principles, 
the dcep^hannels became filled with mud during the first flood, 
and all the excavation had to be done over again, year after 
vear. With a serf population even this was not impossible ; 
but as the beds of the canals were graded to no even slope, it 
did not follow that if water entered the head it would flow 


evenly on. As the river daily fell, of course the water in the 
canals fell too, and since they were never dug deep enough to 
draw water from the very bottom of the river, they occasionally 
ran dry altogether in the month of June, when the river was at 
its lowest, and when, being the month of greatest heat, water 
was more than ever necessary for the cotton crop. Thus large 
tracts which had been sown, irrigated, weeded and nurtured for 
perhaps three months perished m the fourth, while all the time 
the precious Nile water was flowing useless to the sea. The 
obvious remedy was to throw a weir across each branch of the 
river to control the water and force it into canals taken from 
above it. The task of constructing this great work was committed 
to Mougel Bey, a French engineer of ability, who designed and 
constructed the great barrage across the two branches 
of the Nile at the apex of the delta, about 12 m. north Brnmg^^ 
of Cairo (fig. 2). It was built to consist of two bridges — 
one over the eastern or Damietta branch of the river having 
71 arches, the otlier, ( ver the Rosetta branch, having 61 arches, 
each arcli being of 5 metres or 16*4 ft. span. The building was 
all of stone, the floors of the arches were inverts. The height of 
pier from edge of flooring to spring of arch was 28*7 ft., the 
spring of the arch being about the surface-level of maximum flood. 

The arches were designed to be fitted with 
self-acting drop gates ; but they were not 
a success, and were only put into place on 
the Rosetta branch. The gates were in- 
tended to hold up the water 4*5 metres, 



Fig. 2. — Map showing the Damietta and 
Rosetta dams on the Nile. 

or 3 4-76 ft., and to divert it into three main 
canals — the Behera on the west, the Menufia 
in the centre and the lewfikia on the cast. 
The river was thus to be emptied, and to 
flow through a whole network of canals, 
watering all Lower Egypt. Each barrage was provided with 
locks to pass Nile boats 160 by 28 ft. in area. 

Mougel’s barrage, as it may now be seen, is a very imposing 
and stately work. Considering liis want of experience of such 
rivers as the Nile, and the great difficulties he had to contend 
with under a succession of ignorant Turkish rulers, it would 
be unfair to blame liini because, until it fell into the hands 
of British engineers in 1884, the work was condemned as a 
hopeless failure. It took long years to complete, at a co.st 
which can never be estimated, since much of it was done by 
serf labour. In 1861 it was at length said to be finished ; but 
it was not until 1863 that the gates of the Rosetta branch 
were closed, and they were reopened again immediately, as 
a settlement of the masonry took place. The experiment 
was repeated year after year till 1867, when the barrage cracked 
right acro.ss from foundation to top. A massive coffer-dam 
was then erected, covering tlie eleven arches nearest tlie crack ; 
but the work was never trusted again, nor the water-surface 
raised more than about 3 ft. 

An essential part of the barrage project was the three canals, 
taking their water from just above it, as shown in fig. 2. The 
heads of the existing old canals, taken out of the river at intervals 
throughout the delta, were to be closed, and the canals themselves 
all put into connexion with the three high-level trunk lines 
taken from above the barrage. The central canal, or Menufia, 
was more or less finished, and, although full of defects, has 
done good service. 7’he eastern canal was never dug at all until 
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the British occupation. The western, or Behera, canal was dug, 
but within its first 50 m. it passes through desert, and sand drifted 
into it. Corvees of 20,000 men used to be forced to clear it out 
year after year, but at last it was abandoned. Thus the^whole 
system broke down, the barrage was pronounced a failure, 
and attention was turned to watering Lower Egypt by a svstem 
of gigantic pumps, to raise the water from the river and dis- 
charge it into a system of shallow surface-canals, at an annual 
cost of about 50,000, while the cost of the pumps was estimated 
at £700,000. Negotiations were on foot for carrying out this 
system when the British engineers arrived in Egypt. They 
soon resolved that it would be very much better if "the original 
scheme of using the barrage could be carried out, and after 
a careful examination of the work they were satisfied that this 
could be done. The barrage rests entirely on the alluvial bed 
of the Nile. Nothing more solid than strata of sand and mud 
is to be found for more than 200 ft. below the river. It was 
out of the question, therefore, to think of founding on solid 
material, and \'et it w'as desired to have a head of water of 
13 or 14 ft. upon the work. Of course, with such a pressure 
as this, there was likely to he peri'olation under the founda- 
tions and a washing-out of the soil. It had to be considered 
whether this percolation could best bo checked by laying a 
solid wall across the river, going down to 50 or 60 ft. below its 
bed, or by sjireading out the foundations above and below the 
bridge, so as to form one broad water-tight flooring — a SNstem 
practised with eminent success by Sir Arthur Cotton in Southern 
India. It was dct'ided to adopt the latter system. As originally 
designed, the flooring of the barrage from iip-strcam to down- 
stream face was 111-50 ft. wdde, the distance which had to 
he travelled by water percolating under the foundatioas. 'I'his 
width of flooring was doubled to 223 ft,, and along the up- 
stream face a line of sheet piling was driven i() ft. deep. Over 
the old flooring was superposed 15 in. of the best rubble masonry, 
an ashlar floor of blocks of close-grained trachyte being laid 
directly under the bridge, where the action was severest. The 
working season lasted only from the end of November to the 
end of June, while the Nile was low ; and the difficulty of getting 
in the foundations was increased, as, in the intere.sts of irrigation 
and to SLipplv the Mcniina canal, w^ater was held up every 
season while the work \vas in progress to as much as 10 ft. 'J'hc 
work was begun in i8(S6, and completed in June 1890. More- 
over, in the meantime the eastern, or Tew'fikia, canal was 
dug and supplied with the necessary masonry works for a 
distance of 23 m., to where it fed the netwwk of old canals. 
The western, or Behera, canal w’as thoroughly cleared out and 
remodelled ; and thus the whole delta irrigation was supplied 
from above the birrage. 

The outlay on the barrage between 1883 and 1891 amounted 
to about £460,000. 1’he average cotton crop for the 5 years 
preceding 1884 amounted to 123,000 tons, for the 5 years ending 
1898 it amounted to .251,200 tons. At the low rate of £40 per 
ton, this means an annual increase to the wealth of Lower 
Since 1890 the barrage has done its 
duty without accident, but a work of such vast importance 
to Lower Egypt required to be placed be>mnd all risk. Tt 
having been found that considerable hollow spaces existed 
below the foundations of some of the piers, five bore-holes from 
the top of the roadway were pierced vertically through each 
pier of both barrages, and similar holes were drilled at intervals 
idong all the lock walls. Down these holes cement grout was 
injected under high pressure on the system of Mr Kinipple. 
The work was succcssfullv carried out during the .seasons 1896 
to 1898. During the summer of 1898 the Ro.setta barrage was 
worked under a pressure of 14 ft. But this was looked on as too 
ii'^ar the limit of .safety to be relied on, and in 1 899 subsidiary weirs 
were started across both branches of the river a .short di.stance 
below the two barrages. These were estimated to co.st £530,000 
altogether, and were to stand 10 *8 ft. above the river’s bed, 
allowing the water-surface up-stream of the barrage to be raised 
7*2 ft., while the pressure on that work itself would not exceed 
10 ft. These weirs were satisfactorily completed in 1901. 


The barrage is the greatest, but by no means the only im- 
portant masonry work in Lower Egypt. Numerous regulating 
bridge.s and locks have been built to give absolute control 
of the water and facilities for navigation ; and since 1901 a 
second weir has been constructed opposite Zifta, across the 
Damietta branch of the Nile, to improve the irrigation of the 
Dakhilia provin('e. 

In the earlier section of this article it is explained how necessary 
it is that irrigation should always be accompanied by drainage. 
This had been totally neglei'ted in Egypt ; but very large sums 
have been spent on it, and the country is now covered with 
a network of drains nearly as complete as that of the canals. 

The ancient system of basin irrigation is still pursued in 
lTj>per Egypt, though by the end of 1907 over 320,000 feddans 
of land formerly under basin irrigation had been 
given, at a cost of over ££3,000,000, perennial irriga- irrigation 
tion. 'J'his conversion work was carried out in the ot upper 
provinces situated between C'airo and Assiut, a region 
.sometimes designated Middle Egypt. 'J'hc ancient system 
.seems simple enough ; but in order really to flood the whole 
Nile Valley during seasons of defective as well as favourable 
flood.s, a system of regulating sluice.s, ('ulverls and syphons 
is necessary ; and for want of siu'h a system it was iound, in 
the feeble flood of 1888, that there was an area of 260,000 acres 
over which the water never flowed. This cost a loss of land 
rrvenue of about £300,000, while the lo.ss of the whole sea.son's 
crop to the farmer was of course much greater. The attention 
of the British engineers was then called to this serious calamity ; 
and fortunately for Egypt there was serving in the country 
('ol. J. C. Ross, R.E,, an officer who had devoted many years 
of hard work to the irrigation of the North-West Provinces 
of India, and who pos.sesscd quite a special knowledge as well 
as a glowing enthusiasm for the .subject. Fortunately, too, 
it was possible to supply him with the necessary funds to com- 
plete and remodel the canal system. When the surface-water 
of a river is higher than the fields right and left, there is nothing 
easier than to breach the embankments and flood the fields — 
in fact, it may he more difficult to prevent their being flooded 
than to flood them — hut in ordinary floods the Nile is never 
higher than all the bordering lands, and in years of feeble flood 
it is higher than none of them. To water the valley, there- 
fore, it is necessary to construct canals having bed-slopes less 
than that of the river, along which the water flow's until its 
surface is higher than that of the fields. If, for instance, the 
slope of the river be 4 in. per mile, and that of the canal 2 in. 
it is evident that at the end of a mile the water in the canal 
will he 2 in. higher than in the river ; and if the surface of 
the land is 3 ft. higher than that of the river, the canal, gaining 
on it at 2 in. per mile, will reach the surface in 18 m., and from 
thence onwards will be above the 11 d joining fields. But to 
irrigate this upper iS rn., water must either be raised artificially, 
or supplied from another canal taking its source 18 m. farther 
up. 'Inis would, however, involve the country in great lengths 
of canal between the river and the field, and circumstances 
are not so unfavourable os this. Owing to the deltaic nature 
of the Nile Valley, the fields on the banks arc 3 ft. above the 
flood, at 2 m. away from the hanks they may not be more 
than I ft. above that level, so that the canal, gaining 2 in. per 
mile and rei-eding from the river, will command the country 
in 6 m. The slope of the river, moreover, is taken in its winding 
course ; and if it is 4 in. per mile, the slope of the axis of the 
valley parallel to which the canals may be made to flow is at 
lea.st 6 in. per mile, so that a canal with a slope of 2 in. gains 
4 in. per mile. 

The system of having one canal overlapping another has one 
difficulty to contend with. Occasionally the desert cliffs and 
slopes come right down to the river, and it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to carry the higher-level canals past these ob.sffuctions. 
It should also be noticed that on the higher strip bordering the 
river it is the custom to take advantage of its nearness to raise 
water by pumps, or other machinery, and thereby to grow^ 
valuable crops of sugar-cane, maize or vegetables. When the 
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river rises, these crops, which often form a very important- 
part of the year’s produce and are termed Nabdri, are still in 
the ground, and they require water in moderate and regulated 
quantities, in contradistinction to the wholesale flooding gf the 
flats beyond. Fig. 3 will serve to explain this system of irriga- 
tion, the firm lines representing canals, the dotted lines embank- 
ments. It will be seen, beginning on the east or right bank of 
the river, that a high-level canal from an upper .system is carried 
past a steep slope, where perhaps it is cut entirely out of rock, 
and it divides into two. The right branch waters all the desert 
slopes within its reach and level. The left branch pa.s.ses, by 
a syphon aqueduct, under what is the main canal of the system, 
taken from the river close at hand (and therefore at a lower 
level). This left branch irrigates the Nabdri on the high lands 
bordering the river. In years of very favourable flood this 
high-level canal would not be wanted at all : the irrigation could 
be done from the main canal, and with this great advantage, 
that the main canal water would carry with it much more 
fertilizing matter than would be got from the tail of the high- 
level canal, which left the river perhaps 25 m. up. The main 
{'anal flows freely over the flats C and D, and, if the flood is good, 
over B and part of A. It is carried round the next desert point, 
and to the north becomes the high-level canal. The masonry 


remained. There being at its head no weir across the Nile, 
the water in the Ibrahimia canal used to rise and fall with that 
of the river, and so the supply was apt to run short during the 
hotte.st months, as was the case with the canals of Lower Egypt 
befofe the barrage was built. To supply the Ibrahimia canal 
at all (luring low Nile, it had been necessary to carry on dredging 
operations at an annual cost of about £12,000. This has now 
been rectified, in the same way as in Lower Eg>'pt, by the 
construction of a weir across the Nile, intended to 
give complete control over the river and to raise the Weirand 
water-surface 8-2 ft. The Assiut weir is comstrucled Bbum 
on a design very similar to that of the barrage in 
Lower Egypt. It consists of a bridge of iii arches, each 5 
metres span, with piers of 2 metres thickness. In each arch are 
fitted two gates. There is a lock 80 metres long and 16 metres 
wide at the left or western end of the weir, and adjoining it 
are the regulating sluices of the Ibrahimia canal. The Assiut 
weir across the Nile is just about half a mile long. 'J'he work 
was begun at the end of 18(^8 and finished early in 1902 — in 
time to avert over a large area the disiistrous eflects which 
would otherwi.se have resulted from the low Nile of that year. 
The money value of the crops saved by the closing of the weir 
was not less than ^'E6{)o,ooo. The conversion of the lands north 
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Fig. 3. — Map of the Basin System of Irrigation. 

works required for this system are a syphon to pa.ss the high 
level under the main (’anal near its head, bridges filled wuth 
sluices where each canal pa.s.ses under an embankment, and an 
escape weir at the tail of the sy.stem, ju,st south of the desert 
point, to return surplus water to the river. Turning to the left 
bank, there is the same high-level canal from the upper .system 
irrigating the basins K, P and L, as well as the large liasin E 
in such years as it ('annot be irrigated from the main canal. 
Here there an* two main ('anals — one following the river, irrigat- 
ing a series of smaller basins, and throwing out a branc h to its 
left, the other passing under the desert slopes and supplying 
the basins F, G, H and S. For this .system two .syphons will be 
required near the head, regulating bridges under all the embank- 
ments, and an escape weir back into the river. 

In the years following 1888 about 100 new masonry works of 
this kind were built in tipper Egypt, nearly 400 m. of new c.anal 
were dug, and nearly 300 m. of old canal were enlarged and 
decpenecd. The result has been, as already stated, that with a 
complete failure of the Nile flood the loss to the country has been 
trifling compared with that of 1877. 

The first exception in Upper Egypt to the basin .system of 
irrigation was due to the Khedive Ismail. The khedive, having 
acquired vast estates in the provinces of Assiut, Miniah, Beni- 
Suef and the Fayum, resolved to grow sugar-cane on a very large 
scale, and with this object constructed a very important perennial 
canal, named the Ibrahimia, taking out of the left bank of the 
Nile a# the town of Assiut, and flowing parallel to the river for 
about 200 m., with an important branch which irrigates the 
Fayum. This canal was badly constructed, and by entirely 
blocking the drainage of the valley did a great deal of harm 
to the lands. Most of its defects had been remedied, but one 


of Assiut from basin to perennial irrigatifin began 
immediately after the completion of the Assiut weir 
and was finished by the end of iqo8. To render the 
basin lands of the Kena province independent of the 
flood being bad or good, another barrage was built 
acToss the Nile at Esna at a cost of £1,000,000, This 
work was begun in igo6 and completed in i()09. 

These works, as well as that in Lower Eg^^pt, are 
intended to raise the water-.surface above it, and to 
control the di.stribution of its supply, but in 
no way to store that supply. The idea of 
ponding up the superfluous flood discharge of the river 
is not a new one, and if Herodotus is to he believed, 
it was a sy.stem actually pursued at a very early 
period of Eg>^ptian history, when J.ake Moeris in the 
Fayum was filled at each Nile flood, and drawn upon 
as the river ran down. When British engineers fir.st 
undertook the management of Egyptian irrigation 
many representations were made to them of the ad- 
vantage of storing the Nile water ; but they consistently 
maintained that before entering on that subject it was their 
duty to utilize every drop of the water at their disposal. This 
.seemed all the more evident, as at that time financial reasons 
made the (’onstruction of a costly Nile dam out of the question. 
Every year, however, between i8go and igo2 the supply of the 
Nile during May and June was actually exhaust t‘d, no water 
at all flowing then out into the sea. In these years, loo, owing 
to the extension of drainage works, the irrigable area of Egypt 
was greatly enlarged, so that if peremnial cultivation was at all 
to be increased, it was necessary to increa.se the volume of the 
river, and this could only be done by storing up the flood supply. 
The first difficulty that presented itself in carrying this out, 
was that during the months of highest flood the Nile is so charged 
with alluvial matter that to pond it up then would inevitably 
lead to a deposit of silt in the reservoir, which would in no great 
number of years fill it up. It was found, however, that tlu* 
flood water was comparatively free from deposit b}' the middle 
of November, while the river was .still so high that, without 
injuring the irrigation, water might go on being stored up until 
March. Accordingly, wflien it was determined to construct 
a dam, it was decided that it should be supplied with sluices 
large enough to discharge unchecked the whole volume of the 
river as it comes down until the middle of November, and then 
to begin the storage. 

The site selected for the great Nile dam was at the head 
of the First Cataract above Assuan. A dyke of syenite granite 
here crosses the valley, so hard that the river had nowhere 
scoured a deep channel through it, and so it was found possible 
to construct the dam entirely in the open air, without the * 
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necessity of laying under-water foundations. The length of the 
dam IS about 6400 ft. — nearly i f m. The greatest head of water 
in it is 65 ft. It is pierced by 140 under-sluices of 
A^lama 4° upper-sluices, each of 75 sq. 

Dmm. fl- These, when fully open, are capable of dischai^ing 
the ordinary maximum Nile flood of 350,000 cub. ft. 
per second, with a velocity of 15-6 ft. per second and a head 
of 6-6 ft. The top width of the dam is 23 ft., the bottom width 
at the deepest part about 82 ft. On the left flank of the dam 
there is a canal, provided with four locks, each 262 by 31 ft. 
in area, so that navigation is possible at all seasons. The 
storage capacity of the reservoir is about 3,750,000 millions 
of cub. ft., which creates a lake extending up the Nile Valley 
for about 200 m. The reservoir is filled yearly by March ; after 
that the volume reaching the reservoir from the south is passed 
on through the sluices. In May, or earlier when the river is 
late in rising, when the demand for water increases, first the upper 
and then the under sluices are gradually opened, so as to increa.se 
the river supply, until July, when all the gates are open, to allow 
of the free passage of the flood. On the loLh of December 
rgo2 this magnificent work was completed. The engineer 
who designed it was Sir W. Willcocks. The contractors were 
Messrs John Aird & Co., the contract price l3eing £2,000,000. 
The financial treiities in which the Egyptian government were 
bound up prevented their ever paying so large a sum as this 
within five years ; but a company was formed in London to 
advance periodically the sum due to the contractors, on receipt 
from the government of Egypt of promissory notes to pay sixty 
half-yearly instalments of £78,613, beginning on the ist of July 
IQ03 Protective works downstream of the dam were com 
pleted in 1906 at a cost of about £1^304,000. It had been at 
first intended to raise tlic dam to a height which would have 
involved the submergence, for some months of every year, 
of the Philae temples, situated on an island just upstream 
of the dam. Had the natives of Egypt been asked to choose 
l-ielween the preservation of Ptolemy's famed temple and the 
benefit to be derived from a considerable additional depth of 
water storage, there can be no question that they would have 
preferred the latter ; but they were not consulted, and the 
cla.ssical sentiment and artistic beauty of the place, .skilfully 
pleaded by archaeologists and artists, prevailed. In 1907, 
however, it was decided to carry out the plan as originally 
proposed and raise the dam 26 ft. higluT. This would increase 
the storage capacity 2J times, or- to about 9,375,000 millions 
of cubic feet. 

7 'herc is no middle course of farming in Egypt between 
irrigation and desert. No assc.ssment can be levied on lands 
which have not been watered, and the law of Egypt requires 
that in order to render land liable to taxation the water during 
the Nile flood must have flowed naturally over it. It is not 
enough that it should be pumped on to the land at the expense 
of the landowner. The tax usually levied is from £i to £2 
per acre. 

See Sir W. Willcocks, Egyptian I friction (iiid ed., 1899) ; Sir 
C. C. Scott-Moneneff, LecUtYc:^ on Trri^aUon in Egypt. Professional 
Papers on the Corp-i of Royal F.vgineers, vol. xix (London, 1893) ; 
Sir W. Garstiu, Report upon the Basin of the Upper Nile. Egypt No. 2 
(1904). 

V. India — Alktsion has already been made to the irrigation 
of India. The year 1878, which .saw the end of a must disastrous 
famine, may be considered as the commencement of a new era 
as regards irrigation. It had at last been recognized that such 
famines must be expected to occur at no very long intervals 
of time, and that the cost of relief operations must not be met 
by increasing the permanent debt on the country, but by the 
creation of a fiuninc relief and a famine insurance fund. For 
this purpose it was fixed that there should be an annual provision 
of Kx. 1, 500, 000, to be spent on: (i) relief, (2) protective works, 
(3) reduction of debt. Among protective works the first place 
was given to works of irrigation. These works were divided 
into three classes: (i.) productive works; (ii.) protective 
works ; (iii.) minor works. 

Productive works, as their name implies, are such as may 


reasonably be expected to be remunerative, and they include 
all the larger irrigation systems. Their capital cost is provided 
from loan funds, and not from the relief funds mentioned above. 
In the seventeen years ending 1896-1897 the capital expenditure 
on such works was Rx. 10,954,948, including a sum of Ux. 1,742 ,246 
paid to the Madras Irrigation Company as tlie price of the 
Kurnool-Cuddapah canal, a work which can never he financially 
productive, but which nevertheless did good service in the 
famine of 1896-1897 by irrigating 87,226 acres. In the famine 
year 1877-1878 the area irrigated by productive canals was 
5,171,497 acres. In the famine year 1896-1897 the area was 
9j57H779 acre.s, including an area of 123,087 acres irrigated on 
tlie Swat river canal in the Punjab. The revenue of the year 
1879-1880 was nearly 6 % on the capital outlay. In 1897-1898 
it was 7i%. In the same seventeen years Rx. 2, 099, 253 were 
spent on the construction of protective irrigation works, not 
expected to be directly remunerative, but of great value during 
famine years. On four works of this class were spent Rx. 1 ,649,823, 
which in 1896-1897 irrigated 200,733 acres, a valuable return 
then, although in an ordinary year their gross revenue does 
not cover their working expenses. Minor works may be divided 
into those for wliich capital accounts have been kept and those 
where they have not. In the seventeen years ending i89f)-i897, 
Rx. 827, 214 were spent on the former, and during that year 
they yielded a return of 9*13 %. In the same year the irrigation 
efTccted by minor works of all sorts showed the large area 
of 7,442,990 acres. Such are the general .stati.stics of outlay, 
revenue and irrigated area up to the end of 1896-1897. 'I'hc 
government might well be congratulated on having through 
artificial means ensured in that year of widespread drought 
and famine the cultivation of 27,326 sq. m., a large tract even 
in so large a country as India. And progress has been steadiK' 
made in subsequent years. 

Some description will now’ be given of the chief of these 
irrigation works. Beginning with the Punjab, the province 
in which most progress has l^een made, the groat Sutlej canal, 
which irrigates the country to the, left of that ri\ er, was opened 
m 1882, and the Western Jumna canal (perhaps the oldest in 
India) was exlended into the dry Hissar and Sirsa districts, 
and generally improved so as to increase by nearly 50 its 
area of irrigation between 1878 and 1897. Perhaps this is as 
much as can well be done with the water at command for the 
country lietween the Sutlej and the Jumna, and it is enough 
to secure it for ever from famine. The Bari Doab canal, which 
irrigates the Clurdaspur, Amritsar and Lahore districts, has been 
enlarged and extended so as to double its irrigation since it was 
projected in 1877-1878. The Chenah canal, the largest in India 
and the most profitable, was only begun in i88g. It was designed 
to command an area of .about 2.I million acres, and to irrigate 
annually rather less than half that area. This canal flows 
thniugh land that in 1889 was practically desert. From the 
first arrangements were made fur bringing colonists in from 
the more congested parts of India. I'he colonization began in 
1892. Nine years later this canal watered 1,830,525 acres. 
The population of the immigrant colony was 792,66b, consisting 
mainly of thriving and prosperous peasants with occupancy 
rights in holdings of about 28 acres each. The direct revenue 
of this canal in 1906 was 26% on the capital outlay. The 
Jhclum canal was opened on the 30th of October 1901. It is 
a smaller work than the Chenab, but it is calculated to command 
1,130,000 acres, of which at least half will be watered annually. 
A much smaller work, but one of great interest, is the Swat 
river canal in the Peshawar valley. It was never expected that 
this would be a remunerative work, but it was thought for 
political reasons expedient to construct it in order to induce 
turbulent frontier tribes to settle down into peaceful agriculture. 
This has had a great measure of success, and the canal itself 
has proved remunerative, irrigating 123,000 acres in 189^1897. 
A much greater scheme than any of the above is that of the 
Sind Sagar canal, projected from the left bank of the Indus 
opposite Kalabagh, to irrigate 1,750,000 acres at a cost of 
Rx.6,000,000. Another great canal scheme for the Punjab 
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proposed to take off from the right bank of the Sutlej, and to 
irrigate about 600,000 acres in the Montgomery and Multan 
districts, at a cost of ttx. 2,500,000. These three last projects 
would add 2,774,000 acres to the irrigated area of the pro\ince, 
and as they would flow through tracts almost unpeopled, they 
would afford a most valuable outlet for the congested districts 
of northern India. In addition to these great perennial canals, 
much has been done since 1878 in enlarging and extending 
what are known as the “ inundation canals ” of the Punjab, 
which utilize the flood waters in the rivers during the monsoon 
season and are dry at other times. By these canals large portions 
of country throughout most of the Punjab are brought under 
cultivation, and the area thus watered has increased from 
about 180,000 to 500,000 acres since 1878. 

It is on inundation canals such as these that the whole cultiva- 
tion of Sind depends. In 1878 the area was about 1,500,000 
acres ; in 1896-1897 it had increased to 2,484,000 acres. This 
increase was not due to famine in Sind, for that rainless province 
depends always on the Indus, as Kg>^pt does on the Nile, and 
where there is no rainfall there can be no drought. But the famine 
prices obtained for agricultural produce doubtless gave an im- 
petus to cultivation. In Sind, too, there is room for much in- 
crease of irrigation. It has been proposed to construct two 
new canals, the Jamrao and the Shik^pur, and to improve and 
extend tlu-ee existing canals — Nasrat, Naulakhi and Dad. 
The total cost of these five projects, some of which arc now 
in progress, was estimated at Bx, 1,596, 682, and the extension 
of irrigation at 660,563 acres. 

'I'lirning from the basin of the r- 

Indus to that of the Ganges, 

the forntnissioners appointed to Irrigation. 

report on the famine of 1896-1 897 ® 

found that in the country be- 

tween the Ganges and the Jumna j Major TFoil-s. 

little was left to be done beyond Godavari Della . . 

tl.e completion of some distrihu- j ^ Weir System ! 

lary channels, ihe li.ast India j Sangcam System 
(-ompan\ \s great work, the Ganges j 5. Kurnool Canal . . . 

canal, constructed lietwecn 1840 Ikirur Tank System 
and i«54 Wore there wus a mile , J 
of railway open in India, .still Ponyar Project 

holds its place unsurpassed lo. Kushikulya Canal . 
among later irrigation work for 

boldness of design and complete- Total 

ness of execution, a lasting monu- i Minor Works. 

ment to the genius of Sir Prob>' ! 23 Works for which Capital 
Cautley, an officer of the Bengal and Revenue Account.s 

Artillery, but a born engineer. kept 

Ever since 1870 consideration has 

, ' . . . . Accounts are not kept . ^ 

been given to projects for irrigat- I 

ingthefertileprovinceol Oudhby | Grand Total . . . t 

means of a great canal to be drawn ' ^ ■■ ■ — 


In the five years preceding 1901-1902 the average irrigated area 
was 463,181 acres, and during that year the area was 555,156 
acres, the maximum ever attained. 

The canal system of Orissa was never expected to be re- 
munft*ative, since in five years out of six the local rainfall is 
suflicient for the rice crop. In 1878-1879 the area irrigated was 
111,250 acres, and the outlay up to date was Rx. 1,750,00(5. In 
i9<x>-i9oi the area was 203,540 acres, the highest ever attained, 
and the capital outlay amounted to Rx.2,623,703. It should 
be mentioned in favour of these canals that although the irriga- 
tion is not of yearly value, they supply very important water 
communication through a province which, from its natural 
configuration, is not likely to be soon intersected by railways. 
If, moreover, such a famine were again to occur in Orissa as that 
of 1866-1867, there would be no doubt of the value of tliese fine 
canals. 

In the Madras presidency and in Mysore irrigation has long 
iissumed a great importance, and the engineering works of 
the three great deltas of the Godavari, Kistna and Cauvery, 
the outcome of the genius and indefatigable enthusiasm of 
Sir Arthur Cotton, have always been quoted as showing what 
a boon irrigation is to a country. In 1878 the total area of 
irrigation in the Madras presidency amounted to about 5,000,000 
acres. The irrigation of the eight productive systems was 
1,680,178 acres, and the revenue Rx.739,778. In 1898 there 
were ten of these systems, with an irrigation area, as shown 
by the accompanying table, of 2,685,(ji5 acres, and a revenue 
I of Kx. 1, 163, 268 : 


1 rrigation. 

Area 

Watered. 

'lotdl 

Revenue. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Nfl 

Revenue. 

Capital 

and 

Indirect 

Charges. 

Percentage 
of Net 
Revenue 
to Cai)ital 

Major TrorA-s. 

Acres. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

i 

I. Ciodavari Delta 

77 S >,435 


08,376 

260,067 

1.297.807 

iyi5 

2. Ki.stna Delta 


2 . 54,579 

74.142 

180,437 

i,31(),i66 

189,919 

13-18 

3. Pennar Weir Svstcin . 

70„jb.i 

28,160 

5.037 

23,123 

7 '59 

4. Sangam System 

76.277 

32.627 

7.037 

25 , 5 <>o 

385,601 

3 '68 

5. Kunu)ol Canal . 

47,008 

15.622 

12.404 

3,218 

2,171,740 

•15 

6. Parur Tank System 

4421 

1,162 

3«5 

777 

4,250 

1*39 

7. Can very Delta . 

Q8t;,8o<S 

* 131,346 

43.464 

390,882 

199,45^ 

44*87 

8 . Snvaiknntam System . 

41,668 

19,349 

4 ,()8 o 

14,669 

147,192 

5*45 

9. Ponyar Project 

^9,143 

37,526 1 

1 to,75t 

26,775 

! 852,OT,i 

1 .2*. 

lo. Kushikulya Canal . 

67,3 t« 

1 1.454 1 

! 3.673 

7,776 

1 464,423 

1 *54 

Total 

Minor Works. 

2,685,915 

1,163,268 

229,954 

933.314 

7,032,470 

7*88 

23 Works for which Capital 
and Revenue Account.s 
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53 . 5 , «I 3 

200,558 

1 34,655 i 

165,903 

T ,693,878 

4*44 

Minor Works for which such 
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3,1 Ji,oo9 

8 . 1 '\T 75 ' 

I I <> 3.29 5 

636,880 1 



Grand Total . 

6.352,737 

2,TQ4,OOI 

457,904 ! 

1,736,097 1 




from the river Sarda. The water is there in abundance, the land is 
well adapted for irrigation, but as there is a considerable rainfall, 
it is doubtful whether the scheme would prove remunerative, 
and a large section of the landowners have hitherto opposed it, as 
likely to waterlog the country . Among the four protective works 
of irrigation which were said above to have irrigated 200,733 
acres in j 896' 1897, one of the most important is the Betwa canal, 
in the parched district of Bundelkhand. This canal has cost 
Hx428,o 86, and causes an annual loss to the state in interest 
and working expenses of about Rx. 20,000. It irrigated, how- 
ever, in i8g6 -1897 an area of 87,306 acres, raising crops valued 
at Rx. 231, 081, or half the cost of the canal, so it may be said 
to have justified its construction. A similar canal from the 
river Ken in the same district has been constructed. Pro- 
ceeding farther east, we find very satisfactory progress in the 
irrigaliin of southern Behar, effected by the costly system of 
canals drawn from the river Sone. In 1877-1878 these canals 
irrigated 241,790 acres. Rapid progress was not expected 
here, and 792,000 acres was calculated as being the maximum 
area that could be covered with the water supply available. 


In the three great deltas, and the small southern one that 
depends on the Srivaikunlum weir over the river Tumbrapami, 
extension and improvement works have been carried on. The 
Sangam and Pennar system.s depend on two weirs on the river 
Pennar in the Nellore district, the former about 18 m. above 
and the latter just below the town of Nellore. The former 
irrigates on the left, the latter on the right bank of the river. 
This district suffered severely in the famine of 1877-1878, and 
the irrigation works were started in consequence. The Barur 
tank system in the Salem district was also constructed after 
the famine of 1877-1878. As yet it has not fulfilled expectations. 
The Periyar sclieme has for its object both the addition of 
new irrigation and the safeguarding of that which exists in 
the district of Madura, a plain watered by means of a great 
I number of shallow^ tanks drawing their supply from a very 
I uncertain river, the Vaigai, This river takes its rise on the 
ca.stern slopes of the Ghat range of mountains, and just opposite 
to it, on the western face of the range, is the source of the river 
Periyar. The rainfall on the west very much exceeds that on 
the east, and the Periyar used to find its way by a short torrent 
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course to the sea, rendering no service to mankind. Its upper 
waters are now stemmed by a masonry dam 178 ft. high, forming 
a large lake, at the eastern end of which is a tunnel 5700 ft. 
long, piercing the watershed and discharging 1600 cub. ft. 
per second down the eastern side of the mountains intd the 
river Vaigai. No bolder or more original work of irrigation 
has bfeen carried out in India, and the credit of it is due to 
Colonel J. Pennycuick, C.S.I. The dam and tunnel were works 
of unusual difficulty. The country was roadless and uninhabited 
save by wild beasts, and fever and cholera made sad havoc 
of the working parties ; but it was successfully accomplished. 
The last of those given in the table above was not expected to 
be remunerative, but it should prove a valuable protective 
against famine. The system consists of weirs over the rivers 
Gulleri, Mahanadi and Rushikulya in the backward province 
of Ganjam, south of Orissa, l^rom these weirs flow canals 
altogether about 127 in. long, which, in connexion with two 
large reservoirs, are capalile of irrigating 120,000 acres. Jn i(>oi 
the works, though incomplete, already irrigated 67,318 acres. 

Tn addition lo all these great engineering systems, southern 
India is eox ered with minor works of irrigation, some drawn 
from springs ’in the sandy beds of rivers, some from the rainfall 
of i sq. m. ponded up in a valley. In other cases tanks arc 
fed from neighbouring streams, and the greatest ingenuity 
IS displayed in preventing the precious water from going to 
waste. 

Allusion has been already made to the canals of Sind. Klse- 
where in the Bombay presidency, in the Deccan and Gujarat, 
there are lewTr facilities for irrigation than in other parts of 
India. The rivers are generally of uncertain volume. 'I'hc 
cost of storage works is very great. The population is back- 
ward, and the black soil is of a nature that in ordinary years 
can raise fair crops of cotton, millet and maize without artificial 
watering. Up to the end of i8c)6-i8o7 the capital spent on the 
irrigation works of the Dcccan and Gujarat w'as Bx. 2,616,950. I 
The area irrigated that year was 262,830 acrc.s. The most 
important works are the Mutha and Nira canals in the JViona 
district. 

In Upper Burma three productive irrigation works were 
planned at the opening of the century ‘-the Mandalay, the 
Sliwebo, and the Mon canals, of which tlie first was estimated 
to cost Ux, 323, 280, and to irrigate 72,000 acres. The area 
estimated from the whole three projects is 262,000 acres, situated 
in the only part of Burma that is cxinsidered liable to famine. 

In iQoi, after years of disastrous drought and lamine, the 
go\'cmnient of India appointed a commission to examine 
throughout all India what ('ould be done by irrigation to alleviate 
the horrors of famine. Up lo that time it had been the principle 
of the government not to borrow money for the execution of 
irrigation works unless there was a reasonable expectation that 
within a few years they would give a return of 4 or 5 ‘X> on the 
capital outlay. In i()Oi the government took larger \’iews. 
It was found that although some irrigation works (c.speciallv 
in the Bombay Dei'can) would never yield a direct return of 
4 5 Jitill in famine year they might be the means of 

producing a crop which would go far to do away with the 
nei'essity for spenrling enormous sums on famine relief. In the 
Sholapur district of Bombay, for instance, about three years’ 
revenue was spent on relief during the famine of 1901. An 
expenditure of ten vears’ revenue on irrigation works might 
have done away for all future time with the necc.s.sity for the 
greater part of this outlay. The Irrigation Commis.sion of 1901- 
1903 published a very exhaustive report after a careful study 
of every part of India. Wliile emphatically as.serting that 
irrigation alone could never prevent famine, they recommended 
an outlay of £45,000,000 spread over a period of 25 years. 

See* also Annual ReporU Irrii^ahon Dr partmrni Local Governments of 
India ; Reports of the Indian Famine Commisnons of tSy8, rSgS and 
iQoi : Sir Hanbury Brown, Irrigation, its Principles and Practice 
(Loudon, 1907). 

VL United States . — At the opening of the 20th eenturv, 

. during Mr Roosevelt’s presidency, the new “ Conservation ” 


policy {i.e. conservation of natural resources by federal initiative 
and control), to which he gave so much impetus and encourage- 
ment, brought the extension of irrigation works in the United 
Slate* to the front in American statecraft (see Vrooman, Mr 
Roosevelt f Dynamic Geographer, 1909). Though the carrying 
out of this policy on a large scale was hampered by many 
difficulties, the subject was made definitely one of national 
importiince. 

On account of the aridity of the climate throughout the greater 
part of the western third of the United States, the practiee of 
agriculture is dependent upon an artificial supply of water. 
On most of the country west of the 97th meridian and extending 
to the Pacific Ocean less than 20 in. of rain falls each year. 
The mo.sl notable cxce[)tions are in the case of a narrow strip 
west of the Cascade Range and ol some of the higher mountain 
mas.ses. Jn ordinary years the climate is too dry for successful 
cultivation of the field crops, although under favourable condi- 
tions of soil and cultivation there are certain areas where cereals 
are grown by what is known as “ dry farming.” The progress 
in irrigation up to the end of the igth century was spasmodic 
but on the whole steady. 'J'lie eleventh census of the United 
States, 1890, ‘showed that 3,564,416 acres were irrigated in 1889. 
This included only the lands from which crops were produced. 
Be.sides this, tliere were probably 10 million acres under irriga- 
tion systems constructed in whole or in part. In 1899 the 
irrigated area in the arid states and territories was more than 
twice as great as in 1889, the acreage being as lollows : 


Arizona . 
Cali lorn la 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada . 
New Mexico 
Oregon . 
Utah . . 

Washington 
Wyoming 


1^5,936 
L445,«72 
1,011,271 
0 o 2 , 5(>8 
9.*) 1,1 54 
504,108 
203,893 
388,310 
(>29,293 

135,470 

(.)<\ 5,878 


Total . . 7,263,813 


In addition to the area above given, in 1899, 273,117 acres 
were under irrigation in the semi-arid region, east ol the stales 
above mentioned and including portions of the states of North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 'iexa.s and Oklahoma. 
4 'he greater part of the.se lands was irrigated by canals or ditches 
built by individuals acting singly or in co-operation with their 
neighbours, or by corporations. The national and statt* govern- 
ments had not built any works of reclamation excepting where 
the federal government, through the Indian department, had 
('onstructed irrigation ditclies for Indian tribes, notably the 
Crow Indians of Montana. A few of the state governments, 
sueli, for example, as Colorado, had built small reservoirs 
or portions of ranals from internal improvement funds. 

The eonstruetion of irrigation canals and ditches was for the 
most part brought about by farmers joining to plough out or 
dig ditches from the rivers, descending on a gentle grade. Some 
of the corporations con.stnicting works for the .sale of water built 
structures of notable size, such, for example, as the Sweet- water 
and Hemet dams of southern California, the Bear river canal 
of Utah, and the Arizona canal, taking water from Salt river, 
Arizona. The cost of bringing water to the land averaged 
about $8 per acre where the ordinary ditches were built. The 
owner:; of extensive works were charged from $12 to $20 per 
acre and upwards for .so-called “ water rights,” or the privilege 
to take water from the canal, this covering cost of construction. 
Besides the first cost of construction, the irrigator was usually 
called upon lo jxiy annually a certain amount for maintenance, 
which might often be worked out by labour on the canal . The cost 
ranged from 50 cents to $1 per acre ; or, with incorporated com- 
panies, from $1*50 to $2-50 per acre and upwards. The largest 
expense for water rights and for annual maintenance was in- 
curred in southern California, where the character of the crops, 
such as citrus fruits, and the scarcity of the water make possible 
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expensive construction and heavy charges. The legal expense 
for the maintenance of water rights was often large because 
of the interminable suits brought during the times of water 
scarcity. The laws regarding water in most of the arid states 
were indefinite or contradictory, being based partly on the 
common law regarding riparian rights, and partly upon the 
Spanish law allowing diversion of water from natural streams. 
Few fundamental principles were established, except in the 
case of the state of Wyoming, where an official was charged with 
the duty of ascertaining the amount of water in the streams and 
apportioning this to the claimants in the order of their priority 
of appropriation for beneficial use. 

It may be said that, up to the year 1900, irrigation progressed 
to such an extent that there remained few ordinary localities 
where water could not be easily or cheaply diverted from creeks 
and rivers for the cultivation of farms. The claims for the avail- 
able supply from small streams, however, exceeded the water 
to be had in the latter part of the irrigating season. There 
remained large rivers and opportunities for water storage 
which could be brought under irrigation at considerable expense. 
'J'he large canals and reservoirs built by corporations had rarely 
been successful from a financial standpoint, and irrigation con- 
struction during tlie latter part of the decade 1890-1809 was 
relatively small. Owing to the difhculty and expense of securing 
water from running streams b\‘ gravity systems, a great 
variety of methods were doeeloped of pumping water by wind- 
mills, gasoline or hot-air engines, and steam. Ordinary recipro- 
('ating pumps were commonly employed, and also air lifts and 
similar dcvic'es for raising great quantities of water to a height 
of from 20 to 50 ft. For greater depths the cost was usually 
prohibitive. Throughout the Great Plains region, ea.st of the 
Ro('ky Mountains, a’nd in the broad valleys to the west, wind- 
mills were extcn.sively used, each pumping water for from 1 to 
5 acres of cultivated ground. In a few localities, notably in 
South Dakota, the Yakima valley of Washington, San Joaquin, 
and San ilemardino valleys of California, San i.uis valley of 
Colorado, and Utah valley of Utah, water from artesian wells 
was also used for the irrigation of from 1 to 160 acres. The total 
acreage supplied by siu'ii means was probably less than 1 % of 
that watered by gravity .systems. 

The development of irrigation was in part retarded by the 
improper or wasteful use of water. On permeable soils, especially 
those of the terrace lands along the valleys, the soluble salts 
commonly known as alkali were gradually leached out and 
carried by the percolating waters towards the lower lands, 
where, reaching the surface, the alkali was left as a glistening 
crust or as pools of inkv blacknes.s. Farms adjacent to the rivers 
were for a time iniTcased in richness by the alkaline salts, 
wdiich in diffuse form might be valuable plant foods, and then 
suddenly become valueless when the concentration of alkali 
had reached a degree beyond that which the ordinary plants 
would endure. 

The situation as regards the further progre.ss of irrigation 
on a large scale was however dominated in the early ye^rs of 
the 20th century by the new Conservation policy. Mr Roosevelt 
brought the whole subject before Congress in his message of 
the ;^rd of December 1901, and thereby started what seemed 
likely to be a new sphere of Federal initiative and control. 
After referring to the effects of forests (see Forests and 
Forestry) on water-supply, he went on as follows : — 

" The forest.^ alone cannot fully regulate and conserve the waters of 
the arid regions. Great storage works are necessary to equalize the 
flow of the streams and to save the flood waters. Their construction 
has been conclusively shown to be an undertaking too vast for private 
effort. Nor can it be best accomplished by the individual states 
acting alone. 

" Far-reaching interstate ])roblcms are involved, and the re- 
sources of single states would often be inadequate. It is properly 
a national function, at least in .some of its features. It is as right for 
the National Government to make the streams and rivers of the arid 
regions useful by engineering works for water storage, as to make 
useful the rivers and harbours of the humid regions by engineering 
works of another kind. The storing of the floods in reservoirs at the 
headquarters of our rivers is but an enlargement of our present policy 


of river control, under which levees are built on the lower reaches of 
the same streams. 

“ The government should construct and maintain these reservoirs 
as it does other public works. Where their purpose is to regulate the 
flow^f streams, the water should be turned freely into the channels 
in the dry season, to take the same course under the same laws as the 
natural flow. 

“ The reclaiiiation of the unsettled arid public lands presents a 
different problem. Here it is not enough to regulate tne flow of 
streams. The object of the government is to dispose of the land to 
settlers who will build homes upon it. To accomplish the object 
water must be brought within their reach. 

“ The reclamation and settlement of the arid lands will enrich 
every portion of our country, just as the settlement of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys brought prosperity to the Atlantic States. The 
increased demand for manufactured articles will stimulate industrial 
j production, while wider home markets and the trade of Asia will 
consume the larger food supplies and eflettually prevent Western 
competition with Fas tern agriculture. Indeed, the products of 
1 irrigation will be consumed chiefly in upbuilding local centres of 
iiiining and other industries, which would ollierwisc not come into 
; existence at all. Our people as a whole will profit, for successful 
I home-making Ls but another name for the up])uilding of the nation." 

In igo2, by Art of Congress, a “ reclamation fund ” was 
created from moneys received from the sale of public lands ; 
it was to be used under a “ Reclamation Service ” (pari of the 
Department of the Interior) for the reclamation of and lands. 
The “ Truckee-Carson project ” for irrigation in Nevada was 
immediately begun. Aliout thirty other government projects 
were taken in hand iindiT the new Reclamation Service, 
in some ca.ses involving highly interesting engineering 
problems, as in the Uncompahgre Project in Colorado. Here 
the Uncompahgre and Gunnison rivers flowed parallel, about 
10 m. apart, with a mountain range 2000 ft. high between them. 
'The Uncompaghre, with only a small amount of water, flowed 
through a broad and fertile valley containing several hundred 
thousand acres of cultivable soil. The (junnison, with far more 
water, flowed through a canyon with very little land. I'hc 
problem was to get the water from the Gunnison over the 
mountain range into the Uneomfiahgre valley ; and a tunnel, 

6 m. long, was cut through, resulting in 1Q09 in 148,000 acres 
of land being irrigated and thrown open to settlers. Similarly, 
near Yuma in Arizona, a project wa.s iinderlaken for carrying 
the waters of the main canal on the California side under the 
Colorado river by a siphon. In the report for 1907 of the 
Reclamation Service it was stated that it had dug 1881 m. of 
canals, some carrying whole rivers, like the Truckee river in 
Nevada and the North Platte in Wyoming, and had erected 
281 large structures, including the great dams in Nevada and 
the Minidoka dam (80 ft. high and 650 ft. long) in Idaho. As 
the result of the operations eight new towns had been established, 
100 m. of branch railroads constructed, and 14,000 people 
settled in what had been the desert. 

A White House ronlerence of governors ol states was held at 
Washington in May 1909, whkh diew up a " declaration ol 
principles " for the conservation of natural resources, recommending 
the appointment of a commission by each slate to ro-opcralc uith 
one another and witli the 1-ederaI government ; and I y the end of 
the year thirty-.six states had appointed Con.servation committees. 
Thus, in the first decade of the 2otli century a great advance had 
been made in the way m which the whole problem was being viewed 
in America, though tlie very immciisity of tlie problem of bringing 
the Federal power to bear on operations on so ya.st a scale, involving 
the limitation of private land speculation in important areas, still 
presented political dillicultics of considerable magnitude, 

IRULAS (“ Benighted ones,” from Tamil, tral, ” darkness ”), 
a semi-Hinduized forest-tribe ol southern India, who are found 
mainly in North Arcot, Chingleput, South Arcot, Trichinopoly, 
and the Malabar Wynaud. The typical Irulas of the Nilgiris 
live a wild life on the lower slopwjs of those hills. At the 1901 
census this branch of the Irulas numbered 1915^ while the total 
of so-called Irulas was returned at 86,087. 

See J. W. Breeks, Primitive Tribes of the Nilpris (1873) ; Nilgtri 
Manual^ i. 214-21 7 ; North Arcot Manual, i. 2^8-249. 

IRUN, a frontier town of northern Spam, in the province of 
Guipuzcoa, on the left bank of the river Bidassoa, opposite the 
French village of Hendaye. Pop. (190^)) 9912. Irun is the 
northern terminus of the Spanish Northern railway, and a • 
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thriving industrial town, with ironworks, tan-yards, potteries 
and paper mills. Its principal buildings arc the Renaissance 
parish church and the fortress-like 17th-century town hall. It 
derives its prosperity from the fact that it is the most important 
custom-house in Spain for the overland trade with the re*st of 
Europe. Irun is also on the chief highway for travellers and 
mails. It is the terminus of some important narrow-gauge 
mining railways and steam tramways, which place it in communi- 
cation with the mining districts of Guipu/coa and Navarre, and 
with the valuable oak, pine and beech forests of both provinces. 
There are hot mineral springs in the town. 

IRVINE, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and seaport 
of Ayrshire, Scotland. Pop. (lyoj) 0607. It is .situated on the 
north bank of the estuary of the Irvine, 2i)\ m. S.W. of Glasgow 
by the Caledonian railway, with a station also on the Glasgow 
& South Western railway. It is connected with the suburb 
of Tullarton on the south side of the river by a stone bridge, 
which was built in 174b and widened in 1827, Alexander JL 
granted it a charter, which was confirmed by Robert Bruce. 
Towards the end of the 17 th century it was reckoned the third 
shipping port in Scotland (Port Glasgow and Leith being the 
leaders), and though its importance in this respect declined 
owing to the partial silting-up of the harbour, its water-borne 
trade revived after 1875, the sandy bar having been removed 
and the wharfage extended and improved. The public buildings 
include the town hall, academy (1814) and fever hospital. The 
principal historical remains arc the square tower of Stanecastle 
and the ancient Seagate Castle, which contains some good speci- 
mens of Norman architecture. The industries include engine- 
making, shipbuilding, iron- and brass-founding, the manufacture 
of chemicals, brewing and soap-making. Irvine unites with 
Ayr, Campbeltown, Inveraray and Oban in sending one memlx'r 
to parliament. 'Ehe exports consist principally of coal, iron 
and chemical products, and the imports of grain, timber, lime- 
stone, ores and general produce. At I fREGiiOKN, 2 m. to the S.E. 
(pop. 1155) coal and iron are worked. 

IRVING, EDWARD (1702-1834), Scottish church divine, 
generally regarded as the founder of the “ Catholic Apostolic 
Church” iq.v.), was born at Annan, Dumfriesshire, on the 4th 
of August 1702, By his father’s side, who followed the occupa- 
tion of a tanner, he was descended from a family long known 
in the district, and the purity of whose Scottish lineage had been 
tinged by alliance with J^rench Jh'otesJant refugees; but it 
was from his mother’s race, the Lowthers, farmers or small pro- 
prietors in Annandale, that he seems to have derived the most 
distinctive features of his personality. 'J'he first stage of his 
education was passed at a school kept by “ Peggy Paine,” a 
relation of the well-known authf)r of the A^e of Reason, after 
which he entered the Annan academy, taught by Mr Adam 
Hope*, of whom there is a graphic skcleli in the Reminiscences 
of Thomas Carlyk*. At the age of thirteen he entered the 
university 'of Edinburgh. In 1800 he graduated M.A. ; and in 
1810, on the recommendation of Sir John Leslie, he was chosen 
master of an academy newly established at Haddington, where 
he became the tutor of Jane Welsh, afterwards famous as Mrs 
Carlyle. He became engaged in 1812 to Isabella Martin, whom 
in 1823 he married ; but it may be at once stated here that 
meanwhile he gradually fell in love with Jane Welsh, and she 
with him. He tried to get out of his engagement with Miss 
Martin, but was prevented by her family. If he had married 
Miss Welsh, his life, as well as hers, would have been very dif- 
ferent. It was Irving who in 1821 introduced Carlyle to her. 

His appointment at Haddington he exchanged for a similar 
one at Kirkcaldy in 1812. Completing his divinity studies by a 
scries of partial sessions, he was ” licensed ” to preach in June 
1815, but continued to discharge his schola.stic duties for three 
years. He devoted his leisure, not only to mathematical and 
physical science, but to a course of reading in English literature, 
his bias towards the antique in sentiment and style being 
strengthened by a perusal of the older classics, among whom 
Richard Hooker was his favourite author. At the same time 
his love of the marvellous found gratification in the wonders 


of the Arabian Nights, and it is further characteristically related 
of him that he used to carry continually in his waistcoat pocket 
a miniature copy of Ossian, passages from which he frequently 
recited with “ sonorous elocution and vehement gesticulation.'’ 

In the summer of 1818 he resigned his mastership, and, in 
order to increase the probability of obtaining a permanent 
appointment in the church, took up his residence in Edinburgh. 
Although his exceptional method of address seems to have gained 
him the qualified approval of certain dignitaries of the church, 
the prospect of his obtaining a settled cliarge seemed as remote 
as ever, and he was meditating a missionary tour in Persia when 
his departure was arrested by steps taken by Dr Chalmers, 
which, after considerable delay, resulted, in October 1819, in 
Irving being appointed his assistant and missionary in St John’s 
parish, Glasgow. Except in the case of a select few, Irving’s 
preaching awakened little interest among the congregation of 
Chalmers, Chalmers himself, with no partiality for its bravuras 
and flourishes, comparing it to “ Italian music, appreciated only 
by connoisseurs ” ; but as a missionary among the poorer 
(•lasses he wielded an influence that was altogether unique. I'he 
benediction “ Peace be to tliis house,” with which, in accordance 
with apostolic usage, he greeted every dwelling he entered, was 
not inappropriate to his figure and aspect, and it is said ” took 
the people's attention wonderfully,” the more especially after 
the magic of his personality found opportunity to reveal itself 
in close and homely intercourse. 'I’his half-success in a sub- 
ordinate sphere was, however, so far from coinciding with his 
aspirations that he had again, in the winter of 1821, begun to 
turn his attention towards missionary labour in the East, when 
the po.ssibility of fulfilling the dream of his life was suddenly 
revealed to him by an inN'itation from the Caledonian rhureh, 
Hatton Garden, London, to “ make trial and proof ” of his 
gifts before the remnant of the congregation which held 
tog(ither.” Over that charge he was ordained in July 1822. 
Some years previously he had expressed liis conviction that 
“ one of the chief needs of the age w'as to make inroad after the 
alien, to bring in the votaries of fashion, (4 literature, of senti- 
ment, of policy and of rank, who are content in their several 
idolatries to do without piety to God and love to Him whom He 
hath sent”; and, wuth an abruptness which must have, produced 
on him at first an effect almost astounding, he now had the 
satisfaction of beholding the.se various votaries thronging to 
hear from his lips the words of wisdom which W'ould deliver them 
from their several idolatries and remodel their lives according 
to the fashion of apostolic times. 

This sudden leap into popularity seems to have been occiusioned 
in connexion with a veiled allusion to Ir\'ing’s striking eloquence 
made in the House of Commons by Canning, who liad been 
induced to attend Iiis church from admiration of an expression 
in one of his prayers, qui tcd to him by Sir James Mackintosh. 
His commanding stature, the symmetry of his form, the dark 
and melancholy beauty of his countenance, rather rendered 
piquant than impaired by an obliquity of vision, produced an 
imposing impression even before his deep and powerful voice 
ha(i given utterance to its melodious thunders ; and harsh and 
superficial half-truths enunciated with surpassing ease and 
graice of gesture, and not only with an air of absolute conviction 
but with the authority of a prophetic messeiiger, in tones whose 
magical fascination was inspired by an earnestness beyond 
all imilation of art, acquired a plausibility and importance 
which, at least while the orator spoke, made his audience entirely 
forgetful of their preconceived objections against them. The 
subject-matter of his orations, and his peculiar treatment of 
his themes, no doubt also, at least at first, constituted a con- 
.siderable part of his attractive influence. He had specially 
prepared himself, as he thought, for ” leaching imaginative 
men, and political men, and legal men, and scientific men who 
bear the world in hand ” ; and he did not attempt to w#i their 
attention to abstract and worn-out theological arguments, 
but discussed the opinions, the poetry, the politics, the manners 
and customs of the time, and this not with philosophical com- 
prehensiveness, not in terms of warm eulog)^ or measured blame, 
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but oi severe satire varied by fierce denunciation, and witfi 
a specific minuteness which was concerned primarily with 
individuals. A fire of criticism from pamphlets, newspapers and 
reviews opened on his volume of Orations, published in •1823 ; 
but the excitement produced was merely superficial and essen- 
tially evanescent. Though cherishing a strong antipathy to the 
received ecclesiastical formulas, Irving's great aim was to revive 
the antique style of thought and sentiment which had hardened 
into these formulas, and by this means to supplant the new 
influences, the accidental and temporary moral shortcomings 
of which he detected with instinctive certainty, but whose pro- 
found and real tendencies were utterly beyond the reach of his 
conjecture. Being thus radically at variance with the main 
current of the thought of his time, the failure of the commission 
he had undertaken was sooner or later inevitable ; and shortly 
after the opening of his now church in Regcmt Square in 1827, 
he found that “ fashion had taken its departure,” and the 
church, ” though always well filled,” was ” no longer crowded.” 
By this desertion his self-esteem, one of his strongest passions, 
though curiously united with singular sincerity and humility, 
was doubtless hurt to the quick ; but the wound inflicted was 
of a deeper and deadlier kind, for it confirmed him finally in 
his despair of the world’s gradual amelioration, and established 
hiB tendency towards supernaturalism. 

For years the subject of prophecy had occupied much of 
Jiis thoughts, and his belief in the near approach of the second 
advent had received such wonderful corroboration by the 
perusal of the work of a Jesuit priest, writing under the assumed 
Jewish name of Juan Josnfat Ben-Ezra, that in 1827 he published 
a translation of it, accompanied with an eloquent preface. 
Jhobably the religious opinions of Irving, onginally in some 
respects more catholic and truer to human nature than generally 
prevailed in ecclesiastical circles, had gained breadth and 
comprehensiveness from his intercourse with Coleridge, but 
gradually his chief interest in Coleridge’s philosophy centred 
round that w'hich was mystical and obscure, and to it in all 
likelihood may be traced his initiation into the doctrine of 
millenarianisin. The first stage of his later development, 
which resulted in the establishment of the ” Irvingite ” or 
“ Holy ('atholic Apostolic ('hurch,” in 1832, was associated 
with conferences at his friend Henry Drummond's scat at 
Alburt" concerning unfulfilled prophecy, followed by an almost 
exclusive study of the prophetical books and especially of the 
Apociilypse, and by several series of sermons on prophecy both 
in London and the provinces, his apocalyptic lectures ih 1828 
more than crowding the largest churches of Edinburgh in the 
early summer mornings. In 1830, however, there was opened 
up to his ardent imagination a new vista into spiritual things, 
a new hope for the age in which he lived, by the seeming actual 
revival in a remote corner of Scotland of those apostolic gifts 
of prophecy and healing which he had already in 1828 persuaded 
himself had only been kept in abeyance by the absence of faith. 
At once he welcomed the new “ power ” with an unquestioning 
evidence which could be shaken by neither the remonstrances 
or desertion of his dearest friends, the recantation of some of 
the principal agents of the ” gifts,” his own declension into a 
comparatively subordinate position, the meagre and barren 
results of the manifestations, nor their general rejection both 
by the church and the world. His excommunication by the 
presbytery of London, in 1830, for publishing his doctrines 
regarding the humanity of Jesus Christ, and the condemnation 
of these opinions by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in the following year, were secondary episodes which 
only affected the main issue of his career in so far as they tended 
still further to isolate him from the sympathy of the church ; 
but the ” irregularities ” connected with the manifestation of 
the ” gifts ” gradually estranged the majority of his own congre- 
gatioDpand on the complaint of the trustees to the presbytery 
of London, whose authority they had formerly rejected, he was 
declared unfit to remain the minister of the National Scotch 
Church of Regent Square. After he and those who adhered 
to him (describing themselves as of the Holy Catholic Apostolic 


Church) had in 1832 removed to a new building in Newman 
Street, he was in March 1833 deposed from the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland by the presbytery of Annan on the original 
char]ge of heresy. With the sanction of the ” power ” he was 
no^# after some delay reordained ” chief pastor of the church 
assembled in Newman Street,” but unremitting labours and 
ceaseless spiritual excitement soon completely exhausted the 
springs of his vital energy. He died, worn out and wasted 
with labour and absorbing care, while still in the prime of life, 
on the 7th of December 1834. 

The writings of Edward Irving published during his lifetime were 
For the Oracles of God, Four Orations (182.3) I For Judgment to come 
(1823) I Babylon and JnfidelUy foredoomed (1820J ; Sermons^ &c. 
(3 vois., 1828) ; Exposition of the Book of Revelation (1831) ; an intro- 
duction to a translation of Ben -Ezra; and an introduction to 
Home's Commentary on the Psalms. His collected works were jiub- 
ILhed in 5 volumes, edited by Gavin Carlyle. See also the article 
Catholic Apostolic Church. 

The Life of Edward Irving, by Mrs Oliphant, appeared in 1862 in 
2 vols. Among a large number of biographic.*; pubhslied j^xreviou.sly, 
that by Washington Wilks (1854) has some merit. See also Hazlitt's 
Spirit of the Age ; Coleridge's Notes on English Divines ; Carlyle’s 
Miscellanies, and Carlyle's liemimscences, vol. i. (1881). 

IRVING, $IR HENRY (1838-1905), English actor, whose 
original name was John Brodribb, was born at Keinton-Mande- 
ville, Somerset, on the 6th of February 1838. After a few years’ 
schooling he became a clerk to a firm of East India merchants 
in London, but he soon gave up a commercial career and 
started as an actor. On the 29th of September 1856 he made his 
first appearance at Sunderland as Gaston, duke of Orleans, 
in Bulwer Lytton’s Richelieu, billed as Henry Ir\fing. This 
name he eventually assumed by royal licence. For ten years 
he went through an arduous training in various provincial 
stock companies, acting in more than five hundred parts. By 
degrees his ability gained recognition, and in 1866 he obtained 
an engagement at the St James’s 'J'heatre, l^ndon, to play 
Doricourt in The Beliefs Stratagem, A year later he joined the 
company of the newly -opened Queen’s Theatre, where ho acted 
with Charles Wyndham, J. L. Toole, Lionel Brough, John 
Clayton, Mr and Mrs Alfred \^■igan, Ellen 'I'efry and Nelly 
Farren. This was followed by short engagements at the Hay- 
market, Drury^ Lane and Gaiety. At last he made his first ron- 
spicuous succe.ss as ])igby Grant in James Albery’.s lha Two 
Roses, which was produced at the Vaudeville on the 4th of 
June 1870 and ran for 300 nights. In 1871 he began his 
association with the Lyceum Theatre by an engagement under 
Bateman’s management. The fortunes of the house were at a 
low ebb when the tide was turned by Irving's immediate success 
as Mathias in The Bells, a version of Erckmann-Chatrian’s Le 
Jmj Pdonats by Leopold Lewis. The play ran for 150 nights. 
With Miss Bateman, Irving was seen in W\G. Wills's Charles i, 
and Eugeite Aram, in Richelieu, and in 1874 in Hamlet, The 
unconvenlionality of this last performance, during a run of 
200 nights, aroused keen discussion, and singled him out as the 
most interesting English actor of his day. In 1875, still with 
Miss Bateman, he wiis seen as Macbeth ; in 1876 a.s Othello, 
and as Philip in Tennyson’s Queen Mary ; in 1877 in Richard 111 . 
and The Lyons Mail. 

In 1878 Irving opened the Lyceum under his own management. 
With Ellen Terry as Ophelia and Portia, he revived Hamlet and 
produced The Merchant of Venue (i 8 jg). His Shylock was as 
much discussed as his Hamlet had been, the dignity Tvith which 
he invested the Jew marking a departure from the traditional 
interpretation of the role, and pleasing some as much as it 
offended others. After the production of Tennyson’s The Cup, 
a revival of Othello (in which Irving played lago to the Othello 
of Edwin Booth) and of Romeo and Jidtet, there began a period 
at the Lyceum which had a potent effect on the English stage. 
The Lyceum stage management, and the brilliancy of its produc- 
tions in scenery, dressing and accessories, were revelations in 
the art of mise-en-seme. Much Ado about Nothing (1882) was 
followed by Twelfth Night (1884), Olivia — an adaptation of 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield by W. G. Wills (1885) ; Faust 
(1886); Macbeth (1888); The Dead Heart, by Watts Phillips* 
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(1889) ; and Havenswood — Herman Meri vale’s dramatic version 
of Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor Fine assumptions in 1802 

of the characters of Wolsey in Henry Vlll. and of King Lear 
were followed in 1893 by a striking and dignified performance 
of Becket in Tennyson’s play of that name. r 3 uring these ^ears 
too, Irving, with the whole Lyceum company, paid several visits to 
America, which met with conspicuous success, and were repeated 
in succeeding years. The chief remaining novelties at the Lyceum 
during Irving’s sole managership (the theatre passed, at the 
beginning of 1890, into the hands of a limited liability company) 
were Corny ns ('arr’s Kin^ Arthur in 1895 ; Cymbelinc, in which 
Irving played lachimo, in 1896; Sardou’s Madame Sans-Gene 
in 1897 : Peter the Great, a play by Laurence Iiadng, the actor's 
second son, in 1898 ; and C\)nan Doyle’s ( 1 894). 'fhe 

miw regime at the Lyceum was signalized by the production of 
Sardou’s Rohes fnrrre in 1899, in which Irving reappeared after 
a serious illness, and in 1901 by an ehil.)orate revival of Coriolanus. 
Irving's only subsequent production in London was Sardou’s 
Dante (1903), a vast spectacular drama, staged at Drury Lane. 
Me died “on tour ” at Bradford on the 13th of October 1905, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Both on and off the stage Irving always maintained a high 
ideal of his profession, and in 1895 he received the honour of 
knighthood, the first ever accorded an actor. He was also the 
reciyiient of honorary degrees from the universities of Dublin, 
Cambridge and Glasgow. His noting, apart from his genius 
as a presenter of plays, divided criticism, opinions differing as 
to the e.xtent to which his mannerisms of voice and deportment 
interfered with or assisted the expression of his ideas. So strongly 
marked a personality as his could not help giving its own colour- 
ing to whatever part he might assume, but the richness and 
originality of this colouring at its best cannot be denied, any 
more than the spirit and intellect which characterized his render- 
ings. At the least, extraordinary versatility must be conceded 
to an actor who could satisfy exacting audiences in roles so 
widely different as Digby Grant and Louis XL, Richard III. and 
Becket, Benedick and Shylock, Mathias and Dr Primrose. 

Sir Henry Irving had two sons, Harry Brodribb (b. 1870) 
and Laurence (b. 1872). They were educated for other walks 
of life, the former for the bar, and the latter for the diplomatic 
service ; but both turned to the stage, and the elder, who had 
already established himself as the most prominent of the younger 
English actors at the time of his father’s death, went into 
management on his own account. ’ 

IRVING, WASHINGTON (1783-1859), American man of letters, 
was born at New York on the 3rd of April 1783. Both his 
parents were immigrants from Great Britain, his father, originally 
an officer in the merchant service, but at the time of Irving’s 
birth a considerable merchant, having come from the Orkneys, 
and his mother from Falmouth. Irving was intended for the 
legal profession, but his studies were interrupted by an illness 
necessitating a voyage to Europe, in the course of which he pro- 
ceeded as far as Rome, and made the acquaintance of Washington 
Allston. He was called to the bar upon his return, but made 
little effort to practise, preferring to amuse himself with literary 
ventures. The first of these of any importance, a satirical 
miscellany entitled Salmagundi, or the Whim-Whams and 
Opinions of Launcelot Langstaff and others, written in conjunction 
with his brother William and J. K. Paulding, gave ample proof 
of his talents as a humorist. These were still more conspicuously 
displayed in his next attempt, A History of New York from the 
Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty, by 
“ Diedrich Knickerbocker ” (2 vols.. New York, 1809). The 
satire of Salmagundi had been principally local, and the original 
design of “ Knickerbocker’s ’’ History was only to burlesque a 
pretentious disquisition on the histor)^ of the city in a guide- 
book by Dr Samuel Mitchell. The idea expanded as Irving 
proceeded, and he ended by not merely satirizing the pedantry 
of local antiquaries, but by creating a distinct literary type 
out of the solid Dutch burgher whose phlegm had long been an 
object of ridicule to the mercurial Americans. Though far from 
*the most finished of Irving’s productions, “Knickerbocker” 


manifests the most original power, and is the most genuinely 
national in its quaintness and drollery. The very tardiness and 
prolixity of the story are skilfully made to heighten the humorous 
effect* 

Upon the death of his father, Irving had become a sleeping 
partner in his brother’s commercial house, a branch of which 
was established at Liverpool. This, combined with the restora- 
tion of peace, induced him to visit England in 1815, when he found 
the .stability of the firm seriously compromised. After some 
years of ineffectual struggle it became bankrupt. This mis- 
fortune compelled Irving to resume his pen as a means of sub- 
sistence. His reputation had preceded him to England, and the 
curiosity naturally excited by the then unwonted apparition 
of a successful American author procured him admission into 
the highest literary circles, where his popularity was ensured 
by his amiable temper and polished manners. As an American, 
moreover, he stood aloof from the political and literary disputes 
which then divided England. Campbell, Jeffrey, Moore, Scott, 
were counted amcing his friend.s, and the last-named zealously 
recommend(;d him to the publisher Murray, who, after at first 
refusing, consented (1820) to bring out The Sketch Book of 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. (7 pts., New York, 1819-1820). The 
most interesting part of this work is the description of an Englisli 
Christmas, which displays a delicate humour not unworthy 
of the writer’s evident model Addison. Some stories and 
sketches on American themes contribute to give it variety ; 
of these Rip van Winkle is the most remarkable. It .speedily 
obtained the greatest success on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Bracehrulge Hall, or the Humourists (2 vols., New ^'ork), a work 
purely English in subject, followed in 1822, and showed to what 
a('count tlie American observer had turned his experience of 
English country life. The humour is, nevertheless, much more 
ICngUsh than American. Tales of a Traveller (4 pts.) appeared 
in 1824 at Philadelphia, and Irving, now in comfortable circum- 
stances, determined to enlarge his sphere of observation by a 
journey on the continent. After a long course of travel he 
.settled down at Madrid in the house of the American consul 
Rich. His intention at the time was to translate the Cohrcion 
de los I'lajes y Descuhnmtenio^ (Madrid, 1825-1837) of Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete ; finding, however, that this was 
rather a collection of valuable materials than a systematic 
biography, he determined to compose a biography of his own 
l)y its assistance, supplemented by independent researches in 
the Spanish archives. His History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus (London, 4 vols) appeared in 1828, and 
obtained a merited success. The J^fyagrs and Discoveries of 
the Companions of Columbus (Philadelphia, 1831) followed ; 
and a prolonged residence in the south of Spain gave Irving 
materials for two higlily picturesque books, A Chronicle of the 
Conquest of Granada from the MSS. of [an imaginary] Fray 
Antonio Agafnda (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1829), and The Alhambra : 
a series of tales and sketches of the Moors and Spaniards (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1832). Previous to their appearance he had been 
appointed secretary to the embassy at London, an office as 
purely complimentary to his literary ability as the legal degree 
which he about the same time received from the university of 
Oxford. 

Returning to the United States in 1832, after seventeen 
years’ absence, he found his name a household word, and himself 
universally honoured as the first American who had won for his 
country recognition on equal terms in the literary republic. 
After the rush of fetes and public compliments had subsided, 
he undertook a tour in the w'estern prairies, and returning to the 
nei'.^hbourhood of New York built for himself a delightful retreat 
on the Hudson, to which he gave the name of “ Sunnyside.” 
His acquaintance with the New York millionaire John Jacob 
Astor prompted his next important work — Astoria (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1836), a history of the fur-trading setljfment 
founded by Astor in Oregon, deduced with singular literary 
ability from dry commercial records, and, without laboured 
attempts at word-painting, evincing a remarkable faculty for 
bringing scenes and incidents vividly before the eye. The 
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Adventures of Captain Bonneville (London and Philadelphia, 
^^37)^ based upon the unpublished memoirs of a veteran explorer, 
was another work of the same class. In 1 842 Irving was appointed 
ambassador to Spain. He spent four years in the country, 
without this time turning his residence to literary account : 
and it was not until two years after his return that Forster’s 
life of Goldsmith, by reminding him of a slight essay of his own 
which he now thought too imperfect by comparison to be 
included among his collected writings, stimulated him to the 
production of his Life of Oliver Goldsmith, with Selections from 
his Writings (2 vols., New York, 1849). Without pretensions 
to original research, the book displays an admirable talent for 
employing existing material to the best effect. The same may 
be said of The Lives of Mahomet and his Successors (New York, 
2 vols., 1849-1850). Here as elsewhere Irving correctly dis- 
criminated the biographer’s province from the historian’s, and 
leaving the philosophical investigation of cause and effect to 
writers of Gibbon’s calibre, applied himself to represent the 
picturesque features of the age as embodied in the actions and 
utterances of its most characteristic representatives. His last 
days were devoted to his Life of George Washington (5 vols., 
1855-1859, New York and London), undertaken in an enthusi- 
astic spirit, but which the author found exhausting and his 
readers tame. His genius required a more poetical theme, 
and indeed the biographer of Washington must be at least a 
potential soldier and statesman. Irving just lived to complete 
this work, dying of heart disease at Sunnyside, on the 28th 


farms here. Irvington was settled near the close of the 17th 
century, and was called Camptown until 1852, when the present 
name was adopted in honour of Washington Irving. It was 
inewporated as a village in 1874, and as a town in 1898. 

ISAAC (Hebrew for “ he laughs,” on explanatory references to 
the name, see Abraham), the only child of Abraham and«Sarah, 
was bom when his parent.s were respectively a hundred and 
ninety years of age (Gen. xvii. 17). Like his father, Isaac lived a 
nomadic pastoral life, but within much narrower local limits, south 
of Beersheba (Gen. xxvi., on the incidents here recorded, see 
Abimelech). After the death of his mother, when he was forty 
years old, he married Rebekah the Aramaean, by whom after 
twenty years of married life he became the father of Esau and 
Jacob. He died at the age of one hundred and eighty.^ “ Isaac ” 
is used as a .synonym for ” Israel ” by Amos (vii. 9, 16), who 
also bears witness to the importance of Beersheba as a sanctuary. 
It was in this district, at the well Beer - Lahai - roi, that Isaac 
dwelt (Gen. xxiv. 62, xxv. ii), and the place was famous for an 
incident in the life of Hagar (xvi. 14). This was perhaps the 
original scene of the striking episode “ in the land of Moriah,” 
when at the last moment he was by angelic interposition released 
from the altar on which he was about to be .sacrificed by his 
father in obedience to a divine command (Gen. xxii).- The 
narrative (which must be judged with due regard to the condi- 
tions of the age) shows that the sacrifice of the fir.st-bom, though 
not inconsistent with Yahweh’s claims (Ex. xxii. 29), was neither 
required nor tolerated (cp. Micah vi. 6-8). Sec Moloch. 


of November 1859. 

Although one of the chief ornaments of American literature, 
Irving is not characteristically American. But he is one of the 
few authors of his period who really manifest traces of a vein 
of national peculiarity which might under other circumstances 
have been productive. “ Knickerbocker’s ” History of New 
York, although the air of mock solemnity which constitutes the 
staple of its humour is peculiar to no literature, manifests never- 
theless a power of reproducing a distinct national type. Had 
circumstances taken Irving to the West, and placed him amid a 
society teeming with quaint and genial eccentricity, he might 
possibly have been the first Western humorist, and his humour 
might have gained in depth and richness. In England, on the 
other hand, everything encouraged his natural fastidiousness ; i 
he became a refined writer, hut by no means a robust one. 
Hi.s biographies l^ear the stamp of genuine artistic intelligence, 
equally remote from compilation and disquisition. In execution 
they are almost faultless ; the narrative is easy, the style 
pellucid, and the \\Titer’s judgment nearly always in accordance 
with the general verdict of history. Without ostentation or 
affectation, he was exquisite in all things, a mirror of loyalty, 
courtesy and good taste in all his literary connexions, and 
exemplary in all the relations of domestic life. He never married, 
remaining true to the memory of an early attachment blighted 
by death. 

The principal edition of Irving’.s works is the *' Geoffrey Crayon,” 
published at New York in 1880 in 26 vols. His Life and Letters^ was 
published by his nephew Pierre M. Irving (London, i8fi2 1864, 

vols. ; German abridgment by Adolf Laun, Plerlin, 1870, 2 vols.) 

here is a good deal of miscellaneous information in a compilation 
entitled Innngiana (New' York, i860) ; and W. C. Bryant’s memorial 
oration, though somewiiat too uniformly laudatory, may be con- 
sulted with advantage. It was republished in Studies of Irvine (1 880) 
along with C. Dudley Warner s introduction to the " Gwfirey 
Crayon ” edition, and Mr G. P, Putnam's personal reminiscences of 
Irving, which originally appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. Sec also 
Washington Irving (1881), W C. D. Warner, in the ” American Men 
of Letters” series; H. R, HawTis, American Humourists (London, 
1883). (R. G.) 

IRVINGTON, a town of Essex county, New Jersey, U.S.A., 
bordering on the S.W. side of Newark. Pop. (1900) 5255, of 
whom 993 were foreign - born ; (1905^ state census) 7180. 

Irvington is served by the Lehigh Valley railroad and by electric 
railway* to Newark. It is principally a residential suburb of 
Newark, but it has a .small smelter (for gold and silver), and 
various manufactures, including textile working machinery, 
mea.suring rules and arti.sans’ tools. There are large strawberry 


Lsaac is by general consent of the Christian church taken as a 
representative of the unobtrusive, restful, piously contemplative 
type of human character. By later Judaism, which fixed its atten- 
tion chiefly on the altar scene, he was regarded a.s the pattern and 
prototype of all martyrs. The Mahoinmedan legends regarding him 
are curious, but trifling. 

The resemblance l>etween incidents in the lives of Isaac and 
Abraham is noteworthy ; in each case Isaac appears to be the more 
original. Sec further Ishmael, and note that the pair Isaac and 
Ishmael correspond to Abraham and Lot, Jacob and E.sau. On 
general questions, see E. Meyer, Israeliten {Index, s.v.). For 
attempts to find a mythological interpretation of Lsaac 's life, see 
Goldziher, Mythology of the Hebrews) Wincklcr, Gesch. Israels (vol. ii.). 

ISAAC I. (CoMNENU.*;), emperor of the Ea,st (1057-1059), was 
the .son of an officer of Basil II . named Manuel Comnenus, who 
on his deathbed commended his two sons Lsaac and John to the 
emperor’s care. Basil had them carefully educated at the 
monastery of Studion, and afterwards advanced them to high 
official po.sitions. During the disturbed reigns of Basil's seven 
immediate .succes.sors, Isaac by his prudent conduct won the 
confidence of the army ; in 1057 he joined with the nobles of the 
capital in a conspiracy against Michael VL, and after the latter’s 
deposition was invested with the crown, thus founding the new 
dyna.sty of the Comneni. The first care of the new emperor was 
to reward his noble parti.sans with appointments that removed 
them from Constantinople, and his next was to repair the 
beggared finances of the empire. He revoked numerous pensions 
and grants conferred by his predecessors upon idle courtiers, 
and, meeting the reproach of .sacrilege made by the patriarch of 
Constantinople by a decree of exile, resumed a proportion of the 
revenues of the wealthy monasteries. Isaac’s only military 
expedition was against the Hungarians and Petchenegs, who 
began to ravage the northern frontiers in 1059. Shortly after 
this successful campaign he was .seized with an illness, and 
believing it mortal appointed as his successor Constantine Ducas, 
to the exclusion of his own brother John. Although he recovered 
Isaac did not resume the purple, but retired to the monastery of 
Studion and spent the remaining two years of his life as a monk, 
alternating menial offices with literary studies. His Scholia to 

‘ The stories, including the delightful history of the courting of 
Rebekah by proxy, are due to the oldest n^rators. The jarring 
chronological notices belong to the post - exilic framework of the 
book (see Genesis). 

2 The name is hopele.s.sly obscure, and the identification with 
the mountain of the temple in Jeru.salem rests upon a late view 
(2 Chron. iii. i). It is otherwise called “ Yahweh-yir'eh ” (” Y. 
sees ”) which is analogous to " El-ro'i ” (” a God of Seeing ”) in 
xvi. 13. See further the commentaries. 
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the Iliad and other works on the Homeric poems are still 
extant in MS. He died in the year 1061. Isaac's great aim was 
to restore the former strict organization of the government, and 
his reforms, though unpopular \v'ilh the aristocracy and the 
clergy, and not understoorl by the people, certainly Ve n- 
tributcd to stave off for a while the final nun of the Byzantine 
empire. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline and fall of the Roman Emfnre (ed. 
J. Bury, London, iS()0, vol. v.) ; G. Finlay, History of GreoLe 
(ed. 1^77, Oxford, \ ol^,. ii. and in ). 

ISAAC II. (An(;klus), emperor of the East 1185-1195, and 
again 1203 1204, was the successor of Androni<'u.s 1 . He 
inaugurated his ndgn by a decisive victory over the Normans in 
Sici]\4 but elscw'here his policy was less successful. He failed in 
an attempt to re( over (Vprus from a rebellious noble, and by the 
oppressiveness of his taxes dro\’e the Bulgarians and Vlachs to 
revolt (ii86). In 1187 Alexis Branas, the general sent against 
the rebels, trea( hcrously turned liisanns against his master, and 
attempted lo seize (nnsiantinople, but was ddeaterl and slain. 
The emperor's attention was next dcniancU'd in ihe east, where 
several claimants to the throne succcssivelv rose and iell. In 
1 i8(j Frederick Barbarossa of Gerinany sought and obtained lei ve 
to lead his troops on the third crusade through the liyzantine 
territory ; but he had no sooner crossed the border than Isaac, 
w’lio had meanwhile sought an alliance wiili Saladin, threw every 
impediment in his way, and was only cv)iupelled by fierce of arms 
to fulfil his engagements. The next fi\’e \ ears were disturbed by 
trc-.h rebellion^ of tlie \“la<'hs, against v\hum Isaac led several 
expeditions in |)ers(>n. During one oi these, in 1 195, Alexius, the 
emperor's brother, taking ad'V'antage of the latter’s absence from 
camp on a hunting expedition, proclaimed himself emperor, and 
was readily recognised l\v the soldiers. Isaac was blinded and 
impri.soned in Constantinople. After eight years he was raised 
for six mimths from his dungeon to his throne once more (see 
('UFSADES). But both mind and body had been enfeebled by 
captivity, and his .son Alexius D'. w-as the actual monarch. Isaac 
died in 1204, shortly after the usurpation of his general, Mour- 
zouphle.s. He was one of the weakest and most vicious princes 
that occupied the Byzantine throne. Surrounded by a crowd of 
slaves, mistresses and flatterers, he permitted his empire to be 
administered by unworthy favouritc.s, while he squandered the 
money wTiing from his pro\ ince.s on cosily buildings and expensive 
gifts to the churches of liLS metropolis. 

See Gibbon, Decline and fall (ed. J. Bury, Loudon, i8c)6, vol. vi.) ; 
G. Finlay, History of Greea' (ed. 1877, Oxford, voLs. lii. and iv.). 

ISAAC OF ANTIOCH, “ one of the sUtrs of Syriac literature,” * 
the reputed author of a large number of metrical homilies, - 
many of wdiich arc distinguished by an originality and acumen 
rare among Syriac vvriter.s. As to the identity and history of the 
author considerable difficulty has arisen. 'I'he statements of 
ancient wTiters, Eastern and Western, were collected by Assemani 
{IlO. i. 207 214). According to the.se accounts Isaac flourished 
under Tlieodosius II. (408 450),^ and w^as a native cither of Amid 
(Dlarbekr) or of Edessa. Several writers identify him with Isaac, 
the disciple of S. Ephraim, who is mentioned m the anonymous 
Life of that father ; but according to the patriarch Bar Shiislian 
(d. 1073), mode a collection of his homilies, his master was 
Ephraim’s disciple Zenobius. He is supposed to have migrated 
U) Antioch, and to have become abbot of one of the convents in 
its neighbourhood. According to Zacharias Rhetor he visited 
Rome and other cities, and tlic chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysiius of 
Tell-Mahrc informs us that he composed poenis on the secular 
games of 404, and WTote on the destruction of Rome by Alaric in 
410. He also commemorated the destruction of Antioch by an 
earthquake in 459, so that he must have lived till about 460. 
Lntortunalely these piem.s have perished. He is of course to be 

’ W Short Iltrd. of Svr. Lit. p. 51. 

® The lulkvst list, bv G. Bickell, contains tqi which arc extant m 
MSS. 

The trust w ortliy Chroniile of Edessa gives his date as 451-452 
(I!aIli(T, No. Ixvui.) ; and the recently published Chronule of Michael 
^ the Syrian tnaUiss him (.onteniporar^’^ with Nonus, who became the 
31st bishop of Edessa in 4^) 


distinguished from Isaac of Nineveh, a Nestorian writer on the 
ascetic life who belongs to the second half of the 7th century.'* 

When wo oyamine the collection of homilies attributed to Isaac, 
a difficulty arises on two grounds. (1) d lie author of some of the 
poems Ls fervently orthodox or Catholic (see especially Nos. 1-3 in 
Bickeli's edition 1^62-64 in Bedian), in other and more im])ortant 
homilies (such as Bickcll 6, 8 - Bedjan 59, 6t, and esiiecially 
Bedjau 6 fy) the fli->etrine is monophysitc, even though Eutyclics and 
Nestonus are equally condemned. {2) One of the monophysitc 
homilies, the famous poem oi 2136 lines on the parrot which uttered 
the Trisagion in the streets of Antioch (Bickell, H— Bedjan 61), 
appears to have been w-ntten at Antioch after Peter the Fuller 
(patriarch ,171-488) raised the dispute about the addition to the 
doxology ot the words gut cYucifi\us cs f>ro notns. It is therefore 
scarcely possible that the author of this homily should be tlie same 
who composed the lost i)oenis on the seculai games in 404 aarl on the 
sack of Rome. 

Moreover, T.amy {S. Ephracmi hymni et sermones, iv. 361-364) and 
Bedjan {Homiltae S. Isauci, 1. pp. iv-ix) have recently callwl attention 
to statcmoiits made by Jacob of Edessa (708) in a letter to John 
the vStylite. He siiys there were three Isaacs who wrote in Syriac — 
tuo orthodox {i.e. inoiiophysite) anrl one a Chakedonian heretic 
{i.e. orthodox or Catholic). («) Tlie first, lie savs, a native of Amid, 
and pupil of S. Fipliraim, visited Rome in the time of Arcadius 
(395-4^^^). lfi‘‘' return louruev siiltered iniiuisonment at Byzantium, 
and afterwards became a priest iii the church of Amid, [b) The 
second was a pricot of Ede.‘,sa, and flourished in the reign of Ze.io 
(474-40T). He ivent np to Antioch in the time oi Peter the I'liller. 
Jacob then tells the story of the jiarrot (see above), (f) The third 
was also an Edessene. At first in the days of Bishop Paul (510-522) 
he was orthodox (mono})hvsite) ; but afterwarj.s iii the time of the 
Chalcedonian (Catholic) bishop Asclepius he became Nestoiiun 
(Catholic) .and wrote poems setting forth Nestorian doctriiK. 

Willi such Conflicting evidence it is im])c»ssible to arrive at a 
certain result. But Jacob is an early witness : and on the whole it 
seems sale to conclude with Bedjan (p. ix) that works by at least two 
authors have been included in the lollectiun attributed to Ismic of 
Antioch. Still the majority of the poent-* are the worU of one hand — 
the 5tli-centur3^ monophysitc who wrote the poem on the jrarrot,'^ 
A full list ° of the iQT poems existing in J uropean MSS. is given by 
Bickell, who copied out 181 with a view to pubhshing them all : 
the other 10 had been jirevumsly copied by Zmgcrle. But the two 
volumes published by Bickell in his lifetime (Giessen, 1873 and 1877) 
contain only 37 homilies. Bedjan’s edition, of which the first volume 
has alone apjx'ared (Fans, 1903) contains 67 3>oems, viz. 24 previously 
published (i8 by Jiickcll), and 43 tliat ai'e new, though their titles are 
all included in Bickeli's list. 

Tlie writer’s main interest lies in the application of religion 
to the practical dutic.s of life, whetiier in the church or in the 
world. He has a great command of forcible language and con- 
siderable skill in apt illustration. The zeal with which he 
denounces the abuses prevalent in the church of his day, and 
particularly in the monastic orders, is not unlike that of the 
Protestant reformers. He shows acquaintance with many 
phases of life. He describes the corruption of judges, the pre- 
valence of usury and avarice, the unchastity which e.spccially 
characterized the upper classes, and the general hypociisy of 
.so-called Christians. His doctrinal discussions are apt to be 
diffuse ; but he seldom loses sight of the bcarmg of doi'trine on 
practical life. He judges with extreme severity those who argue 
about religion while neglecting its practice, and those w ho though 
stupid and ignorant dare to pry into mysteries which are sealed 
to the angels, “ Not newly have we found Him, that wt should 
search and pry into God. As He was He is : He cluxngetli nut v. iili 
the times. . . . Confess that He formed thee of dust : search 
not the mode of His being : Worship Him that He redeemed thee 
by His only Sun : inquire not the manner of His birth.” " 

Some of Isaac’s works have an interest for the historian of the 5th 
centurv. In two poem.s (Bickell it, t 2- Bvdjan 48, 40), written 
probably at Edessa, he commemorates the capture of Belli-Hur (a 

The date f)f Isaac of Nineveh is now' known from the I.ihe.r 
fnndatorum of Tsho’-d^nah, an 8th-rentnry writer, see Betljan’s 
edition, and Chalk)!, Livre de la chastetL p. 63. Assemani [B.O. 1. 
445) had placed him late in the 6th century, and Chabot {De S. 
haari Ninivitac vita, itc.) in the second half of the 5th. 

® Lamy {op. cit. iv. 364-366) has pointed out that several of the 
poems are in certain MSS. attributed to h^pliraim. Pos<iifcly the 
author of the orthodox poems w'as not named Isaac at all. 

*' Assemani’s list of X04 jxiems [B.O. i. 2x4-234) is completely 
covered by BirkeU’s. 

From a really noble poem (Bedjan 60) on the problc-m whether 
God suffered and died on the cross 
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city near Nisibis) by the Arabs. Although the historical allusions 
are far from clear, we ‘gather that B?th-^[Qr, which in zealous 
paganism had been a successor to i^aran, liad been in earlier days 
devastated by the Persians ; ^ but for the last 34 years the Pe\^Lans 
had themselves suffered subjection.*** And now had come a flood of 
Arab invaders, '* sons of Hagar," who had swept away the city and 
carried all its inhabitants captive. From these two poems, and from 
the 2ud homily on Fa.sting (Bickell i4=srBedjan 17) we gain a vivid 
picture of the miseries borne by the inhabitants of that frontier region 
during the wars between Persia and the Romano -Greek empire. 
There are also instructive references to the heathen practices and 
the worsliip of pagan deities (such as Baalti, Llzzi, Gcdlath and the 
planet Venus) ])revalent in Mesopotamia. Two other poems (Bickell 
35, 36 — Bedjan bO, O7), written probably at Antioch,** describe the 
prevalence of sorcery and the extraordinary influence jiossessed by 
Chaldeans ” and enchanters over women who were nominally 
Christ ians. 

1 he nieti-e of all the published homilies is heptasyllabic. (N. M ) 

ISABELLA (i45i“i504), surnamed la Catolica, “ the Catholic,” 
queen of Castile, was the second child and only daughter 
of John il. of Castile by his second wife Isabella, granddaughter 
of John 1 . of Portugal (tlius being through both parents a 
descendant of John of Gaunt), and was born at Madrigal on 
the 22nd of Ap‘il 1451. On the death of her father, who was 
succeeded by her brother Henry IV. (1454), she was withdrawn 
by her mother 0 Arevalo, wht're her early education was con- 
ducted in the deepe.st seclusion ; in 146.-!, however, along with 
her uterine brotner Alphonso, she was removed by tlcnry to the 
court, where she showed a remarkabl:* example of staidness 
and sobriety. Already more than one sui ; or had made application 
for her hand, h'erdinand of Ai'agon, who ultimately became her 
husband, being among the number ; for some little time she 
was engaged to his cider brother Charles, who died in 1461. 
In her tliirteentli year her brother promised her in marriage 
to Alphonso of J\)rtugal, but she firmly refused to consent ; | 
her resistance seemed less likely to be effectual in the rase j 
of Pedro Giron, grand master of the order of (’alatrava and 
brother of the marquis of Villena, to whom she was next affianiv'd, 
when she was delivered from her fears by the sudden death of the 
bridegroom while on his way to the nuptials in 1466. After an 
offer of tile crown of ('astile, made by the revolutionary leaders 
in the ciidl war, had been declined by her, she was in 1468 
formally recognized by her brother as lawful heir, after himself, 
to the united crowas of Castile and Leon. New candidates lor 
her hand now appeared in the persons of a brother of Edward IV. 
of England (probably Richard, duke of Gloucester), and the 
duke of Guienne, brother of Louis XI., and heir presumptive 
of the French monarchy. Finally, however, in face of ver)^ 
great dilliculties, she was married to Ferdinand of Aragon at 
Valladolid on the ipth of Octol^er 1469. Thenceforward the 
fortunes of Ferdinand and Isabella were inseparably blended. 
For some time they held a liumblc court at Duenas, and after- 
wards they resided at Segovia, where, on the death ol Henry, she 
was proclaimed queen of Castile and Leon (December 13, 1474)- 
Spain undoubtedly owed to Isalx‘lla’s clear intellect, resolute 
energy and unselfi.sh patriotism much of that greatness which 
for the first lime it acquired under ” the Catholic sovereigns.” 
The moivd influence of the queen's personal character over the 
Castilian court was inralruLibly great ; from the debasement 
and degradation of tlie preceding reign .she raised il to being 
“ the nursery of virtue and of generous ambition.” She did 
much for letters in Spain by founding the palace school and by 
her protection of IHder Martyr d’Anghiera. The very sincerity 
of her piety and strength of her religious convictions led her 
more than once, however, into great errors of state policy , and into 
more than one act which offends the moral sense of a more 
refined age ; her efforts for the introduction of the Inquisition into 
Castile, and for the proscription of the Jews, are outstanding 
evidtmees of what enn only be called her bigotry. But not even 

' Possibly in the war at the* bepinning ol the reign of Bahtain V. • 
but on iincer taint \- sec Noldeke, Gesch, d. Perscr mid Arabcr, 117. 

a Probably at the hanfls of the Hephthalitcs or Wliite Hims of 
Kushan : cf. Isaac's mention of the Him.s in i. 420 of the r.st poem. 

^ I'he author refers to the wetping for Tammuz (r.125 01 the 1st 
l)ocm), and spcak.s of hi:i city as illustrious throughout the world 
{ib.i.iyz). 


the briefest sketclvof her life can omit to notice that happy instinct 
or intuition whidi led her, when all others had heard with in- 
credulity the scheme of Columbus, to recall the wanderer to her 
presqicewith the words, “ 1 will assume the undertaking for my 
own crown of Castile, and am ready to pawn my jewels to defray 
the expenses of it, if the funds in the treasury should be^ound 
inadequate.” She died at Medina del Campo on the 24th of 
November 1504, and was succeeded by her da\ ght.er Joanna 
“ la loca ” (the “ Crazy ') and her husband, Philip of Habsburg. 

Sec W. H. Prescott, History oj the Ttetgn of Ferdinand and Isabella 
(1K37), where the original authorities are exhauirtively enumerated ; 
and for later researches, Baron de Nervo, Isabella the Catholic, 
translated by Lieiii.-Col. Templc-We.st (1897). 

ISABELLA IL (1830-1904), queen of Spain, was bom in 
Madrid on the loth of October 1 830. She w as the eldest daughter 
of Ferdinand VIL, king of Spain, and of his fourth wife, Maria 
Christina, a Neapolitan Bourbon, who became queen-regent 
on 29th Septoml)er 1833, when her daughter, at the age of three 
years, was proclaimed on the deatli of the king. Queen Isaliella 
succeeded to the throne Ixscausc Ferdinand Vll. induced the 
(brtes to assist him in setting aside the Salic laws which the 
Bourbons had introduced since the lieginning of the i&th century, 
and to re-establi.sh the older succession law of Spain. The 
brother of Ferdinand, Don Carlos, the first pretender, fought 
seven years, during the minority of Isabella, to dispute her 
title, and her rights wore only maintained through the gallant 
support of the array, the Cortes and the Liberals and Progressists, 
who at the same lime established constiti. tic nal and parliamentary 
government, dissohed the religious orders, confiscated the 
property of the orders and of the Jesuits, disestablished the 
Churi’h properly, and attempted to restore order in finances. 
After the Carlist w’ar the queen - regent, Christina, resigned to 
make way for Esparteio, the most succe.ssful and most popular 
general of the Isabelline armies, who only remained regent two 
years. He was turned out in 1843 by a military and political 
provunciarntnilOy led by Generals O'Donnell and Nar\^aez, who 
formed a cabinet, presided omt by Joaquin Maria Lopez, and 
this government induced the Cortes to declare Isabella of age 
at thirteen. Three years later the Modcrado party or Castilian 
Conservatives made their queen marry, at sixteen, her cousin, 
Prince F'rancisco de Assisi de Bourbon (1822-1902), on the same 
day (loth October 1846) on which her younger sister married 
the duke of Montpensier. These marriages suited the views of 
France and Louis Philippe, who nearly quarrelled in consequence' 
with Great Britain ; but both matches were anything but happy. 
Queen Isabella reigned from 1843 to 1868, and that period was 
one long succession of palace intrigues, back-stairs and ante- 
chamber influences, barrack conspiracies, military pronuncia- 
mtentos to further the ends of the politioil parties— Moderudos, 
who ruled from 184b to 1854, Progressists from 1854 to 1856, 
Onion liljeral from 1856 to 1863 ; Moderados and Union Liberal 
quickly succeeding each other and keeping out the Prop’essists 
so steadily that the seeds were sown which budded into the 
revolution of 1868. Queen Isabella IL often interfered in 
politics in a wavward, iin.scriipulous manner that made her 
very unpopular, .She showed ino.st fa\uiir to her reactionary 
generals and statesmen, to the ('hurch and religious orders, and 
was constancy the tool of corrupt and profligate courtiers and 
favourites who gave her court a deservedly bad name. She 
went into exile at the end of September 1868, after her Mcxlerado 
generals had made a slight show of re.sistunce that was crii.shed at 
the battle of Alcolea by Marshals Serrano and Prim. The only 
redeeming trails of Queen Isabella s reign were a war against 
Morocco, which ended in an advantageous treaty and some cession 
of territory ; some progress in public works, especially railways ; 
a slight improvement in commerce and finance. Isabella was 
induced to abdicate in Paris on 25th Jiine 1870 in favour of her 
son, Alphonso XII. , and the cause of the restoration was thus 
much furthered. She Imd separated from her husband in the 
previous March. Slie continued to live in France after the 
restoration in 1874. On the occasion of one of her visits to Madrid 
during Alphonso XIL s reign she began to intrigue with the 
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politicians of the capital, and was peremptorily requested to go 
abroad again. She died on the loth of April 1904. 

ISABELLA, IsABKAU, or Elizabeth of Bavaria (1370-M35X 
wife of Charles VI. of France, was the daughter of Stepl^n II., 
duke of Bavaria. She was born in 1370, was married to tharles 
VI. on the 17th of July 13^5, and crowned at Paris on the 22nd 
of August 1389. After some years of happy married life she fell 
under the influence of the dissolute court in which she lived, 
and the king having become insane (August 1392) she consorted 
chiefly with ly<juis of Orleans. Frivolous, selfish, avaricious and 
fond of luxury, she used her influence, during the different 
periods when she was invested with the regency, not for the 
public' welfare, but mainly in her owm personal interest. After 
the assassination of the duke of Orleans (November 23, 1407) 
she attached herself sometimes to the Armagnacs, sometimes 
to the Burgundians, and led a scandalous life. Louis de Bosredon, 
the captain of her guards, was executed for complicity in her 
excesses ; and Isabella herself was imprisoned at Blois and after- 
wards at Tours (1417). Having been set free towards the end of 
that year by John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy,whom she had 
called to her assistance, she went to 1 royes and established her 
government there, returning afterwards to Paris when that city 
had capitulated to the Burgundians in July 1418. Once more 
in power, she now took up arms against her son, the dauphin 
Charles ; and after the murder of John the J^’earless she went over 
to the side of the English, into whose hands she surrendered 
France by the treaty of Troyes (May 21, 1420), at the same time 
giving her daughter Catherine in marriage to the king of England, 
Henry V. After her triumphal entry into Paris with the latter 
she soon became an object of loathing to the whole French 
nation. She survived her husband, her son-in-law, and eight 
out of her twelve children, and she passed the last miserable 
yeiirs of her life in poverty, solitude and ill-health. She died at 
the end of September 1435, and was interred without funeral 
honours in the abbey of St Denis, by the side of her husband, 
Charles VI. 

See Vallet de Viriville, Jsabean de Davirre (1H59) ; Marcel Thibault, 
habeau de Uavu^re, Heine de ranee, La Jetinessc, (1003). 

(J. V.*) 

ISABELLA OF HAINAUT (1170-1190), queen of France, 
was the daughter of Baldwin V., count of Hainaut, and Margaret, 
sister of Philip of Alsace, and was bom in 1170 at Lille. She 
was married to Philip Augustus, and brought to him as her 
dowry the province of Artois. She was crowned at St Denis 
on the 29th of May 1180. As Baldwin V. claimed to be a 
descendant of Charlemagne, the chroniclers of the time saw in 
this marriage a union of the Carolingian and Capetian dynasties. 
Though she received extravagant praise from certain annalists, 
she failed to win the affections of Idiilip, who, in 1184, waging 
war against Flanders, was angered at seeing Baldwin support his 
enemies, and called a council at Sens for the purpose of repudiat- 
ing her. Robert, the king’s uncle, successfully interposed. 
She died in childbirth in 1190, and was buried in the church of 
Notre Dame in Paris. Her son became Louis VIII. of France. 

See Cartellieri, “ L'Av6nomcnt de Phil. Aug. " in Rcxk hist, liii. 
262 et seq, 

ISABEY, JEAN BAPTISTE (1767-1855), French painter, was 
born at Nancy on the nth of April 1767. At nineteen, after 
.some lessons from Dumont, miniature painter to Marie Antoinette, 
he became a pupil of David. ICmployed at Versailles on portraits 
of the dukes of Angouleme and Berry, he was given a commission 
by the queen, which opens the long list of those which he received, 
up to the date of his death in 1855, from the successive rulers of 
France. Patronized by Josephine and Napoleon, he arranged 
the ceremonies of their coronation and prepared drawings for 
the publication intended as its official commemoration, a work 
for which he was paid by Louis XV] IL, whose portrait (en- 
graved, Debucourt) he executed in 1814. Although Isabey did 
homage to Napoleon on his return from Elba, he continued to 
enjoy the favour of the Restoration, and took part in arrange- 
• ments for the coronation of Charles X. The monarchy of July 
conferred on him an important post in connexion with the royal 


collections, and Napoleon III. granted him a pension, and the 
cro.ss of commander of the Legion of Honour. Review of 
Troops b}' the First Consul ” was one of his most important com- 
positions, and Isabey’s Boat ” — a charming drawing of himself 
and family — produced at a time when he was much occupied 
with lithography — had an immense succ'css at the Salon of 1820 
(engraved, Landon, Afttiales, i. 125). His portrait of Napoleon 
at Malmaison” is held to he the best ever executed, and even 
his tiny head of the king of Rome, painted for a breast-pin, is 
distinguished by a decision and breadth which evidence the hand 
of a master. 

A biography of Lsabey was published by M. E. Taiguy in 1859, 
and M. C. Lenormant’s article, written for Michaud's JJwg, unit)., 
is founded on facts furnished by Isabey 's family. 

ISABNORMAL (or Isanomalous) LINES, in physical geo- 
graphy, lines upon a map or chart connecting places having 
an abnormal temperature. Each place has, theoretically, a 
proper temperature due to its latitude, and modified by its 
configuration. Its mean temperature for a particular period 
is decided by observation and called its normal temperature. 
Isabnormal lines may be used to denote the variations due to 
warm winds or currents, great altitudes or depressions, or great 
land masses as compared with sea. Or they may be used to 
indicate the abnormal result of weather observations made in an 
area .such as the British Isles for a particular period. 

ISAEUS (r. 420 B.r.-c. 350 b.c.), Attic orator, the chronological 
limits of whose extant work fall between the years 390 and 353 
B.C., is described in the Plutarchic life as a ('halcidian ; by Suidas, 
whom Dionysius follows, as an Athenian. The accounts have 
been reconciled by supposing that his family sprang from the 
settlement (xA^/poexta) Athenian citizens among whom the 
lands of the Chalcidian hippobotae (knights) had been divided 
about 509 B.c. In 411 b.c. Euboea (except Oreos) revolted 
from Athens ; and it would not have been strange if residents of 
Athenian origin had then migrated from the hostile island to 
Attica. Such a connexion with Euboea would explain the non- 
Athenian name Diagoras which is borne by the father of Isaeiis, 
while the latter is said to have been “ an Athenian by descent ” 
(’A^);raros Tu yccos). So far as we know, Isaeus took no part in 
the public affairs of Athens. “ I cannot tell,” says Dionysius, 
” w^hat were the politics of Isjieus — or whether he had any 
politics at all.” Those words strikingly attest the profound 
change which was passing over the life of the Greek cities. 
It would have been scarcely possible, fifty years earlier, that an 
eminent Athenian with the powers of Lsaeus should have failed 
to leave on record some proof of his interest in the political 
concerns of Athens or of Greece. But now, with the decline of 
personal devotion to the state, the life of an active citizen had 
ceased to have any necessary contact with political affairs. 
Already we are at the beginning of that transition which is 
to lead from the old life of Hellenic citizenship to that Hellenism 
who.se children are citizens of the world. 

Isaeus (who was bom probably about 420 B.c.) is believed to 
have been an early pupil of Isocrates, and he certainly was a 
student of Lysias. A passage of Photius has been understood 
as meaning that personal relations had existed between Isaeus 
and Plato, but this view appears erroneous.^ The profession 
of Isaeus was that of which Antiphon had t>een the first repre- 
sentative at Athens— that of a koyoypd 4 >o<>^ who composed 
speeches which his clients were to deliver in the law-courts. 
But, while Antiphon had written such speeches chiefly (as Lysias 
frequently) for public causes, it was with private causes that 
Isaeus was almost exclusively concerned. The fact marks the 
progressive subdivision of labour in his calling, and the extent to 
which the smaller interests of private life now absorbed the 
attention of the citizen. 

The most interesting recorded event in the career of Isaeus 
is one which belongs to its middle period — his connexion with 
Demosthenes. Bom in 384 B.c., Demosthenes attained his civic 
majority in 366. At this time he had already resolved to 

1 See further J ebb's Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus, 
(ii. 264). 
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prosecute the fraudulent guardians who had stripped him of 
his patrimony. In prbspect of such a legal contest, he could 
have found no better ally than Isaeus. That the young 
Demosthenes actually resorted to his aid is beyond reason- 
able doubt. But the pseudo -Plutarch embellishes the story 
after his fashion. He says that Demosthenes, on coming of age, 
took Isaeus into his house, and studied with him for four years 
— paying him the sum of 10,000 drachmas (about £400), on 
condition that Isaeus should withdraw from a school of rhetoric 
which he had opened, and devote himself wholly to his new pupil. 
The real Plutarch gives us a more sober and a more probable 
version. He simply states that Demosthenes “ employed Isaeus 
as his master in rhetoric, though Isocrates was then teaching, 
either (as some say) because he could not pay Isocrates the 
prescribed fee of ten minac, or because he preferred the style 
of Isaeus for his purpose, as being vigorous ami astute ” (Spaan'ipLov 
Kal navovpyov). It may be observed that, except by the pseudo- 
Plutarch, a school of Isaeus is not mentioned, — for a notice in 
Plutarch need mean no more than that he had written a text- 
book, or that his speeches were read in schools ; ^ nor is any other 
pupil named. As to Demosthenes, his own speeches against 
Aphobus and Onctor (363-362 B.r.) afford the best possible gauge 
of the sense and the measure in which he was the disciple of 
Isaeus ; the intercourse between them can scarcely have been 
either very close or very long. The date at w'hich Lsaeus died 
can only be conjectured from his work ; it may be placed about 
350 B.c. 

Isaeus has a double claim on the student of Greek literature. He 
is the first Greek writer who comes before us as a consummate 
master of strict forensic controversy. H e also holds a most important 
place in the general development of practical oratory, and therefore 
in the history of Attic prose. Antiphon marks the l>eginmng of that 
(lev'elopment, Demosthenes its consummation. Between them stand 
T.ysias and Isaeus. The open, even ostentatious, art of Antiphon 
had been austere and rigid. The concealed art of Lysias had charmed 
and persuaded by a versatile semblance of natural grace a^d 
simplicity. Isaeus brings us to a final stage of transition, 111 which 
the gifts distinctive of Lysias were to be fused into a perfect harmony 
with that masterly art which receives its most powerful expression in 
Demosthenes. Here, then, are the two cardinal points by which the 
j^lace of Isaeus must be cletermiiied. We must consider, first, his 
relation to Lysias ; secondly, his relation to Demosthenes. 

A comparison of Isaeus and Lysias must set out from the distinc- 
tion between choice ol words and mode of putting words 

together {ai'ivihcis). In choice of words, diction, Lysias and Isaeus 
are closely alike. Both are clear, pure, sim])le, concise ; both have 
the stamp of persuasive plainness and both combine it 

with graphic power [ivdpyua). In mode of putting words together, 
(ompositwn, there is, however, a strikmg dilierence. Lysias threw 
off the stifl restraints of the earlier periodic style, with its wooden 
monotony ; he is too fond indeed of antithesis always to avoid a 
rigid effect ; but, on the whole, his style is easy, flexible and various ; 
at>ove all, its subtle art usually succeeds in appearing natural. 
Now this is ju.st what the art of Isaeus does not achieve. With less 
love of antithesis than Lysias, and with a diction almost equally 
jnirc and plain, he yet habitually conveys the impression of conscious 
and confident art. Hence he is least effective in adapting his style 
to those characters in which Lysias peculiarly excelled, — the in- 
genuous youth, the homely and peace-loving citizen. On the other 
hand, his more open and vigorous art does not interfere with his 
moral persuasi\'encss where there is scope for reasoned remonstrance, 
for keen argument or for powerful denunciation. Passing from the 
formal to the real side of his work, from diction and composition to 
the treatment of subject-matter, we find the divergence wider still. 
Lysias usually adheres to a simple four-fold division-proem, 
narrative, proof, epilogue. Isaeus frequently interweaves the 
narrative with the proof.® He shows the most dexterous ingenuity 
in adapting his manifold tactics to the case in hand, and often 
" out-generals " {KaracTparrryei) his adversary' by some novel and 
daring dispo.sition of his forces. Lysias, again, usually contents 
himself with a merely rhetorical or sketchy proof ; Isaeus aims at 
strict logical demonstration, worked out through all its stei>s. As 


1 Plut. De glor. A then. p. 35^ c, where he mentions Toi>s Tcro- 
Kp6rm Kal ' AvTitt^wuraf Kal Ualovi among rot's «V rats <rxo\ais ra 
neipdKia Tpo^ibdffKovras. 

® Here he was probably influenced by the teaching of Isocrates. 
The forenifc speech of Isocrates known as the Ae^ineheus (Or. xix.), 
which belongs to the peculiar province of Isaeus, as dealing 
with a claim to property {^icLSiKaaLa) , affords perhaps the earliest 
example of narrative and proof thus interwoven. Earlier 
forensic writers had kept the Si'fiyijffis and irlcrreis distinct, as l.ysias 
does. 


Sir William Jones well remark.^, Isaeus lays close siege to the under- 
standings of the jury.* 

Such is the general relation of Isaeus to Lysias. WhalL we must 
next ask, is the relation of Isaeus to Demosthenes ? The Greek 
criticfwho liad so carefully studied both authors states his own view 
in broad terms when he declares that “ the power of Demosthenes 
took its seeds and its beginnings from Isaeus*' (Dion. Halic. isaeus, 
20). A closer examination wifi show that within certain limits the 
.statement may be allowed. Attic prose expression had been con- 
tinuously developed as an art ; the true link between Isaeus and 
Demosthenes is technical, depending on their continuity. Isaeus 
had made some original contributions to tlic resources of the art ; and 
Demosthenes had not failed to profit by these. The composition of 
Demosthenes resembles that of Isaeus in blending terse and vigorous 
periods with }>assages of more lax and fluent ease, as well as in tlial 
dramatic vivacity which is given by rhetorical question and similar 
device.s. In the versatile disposition of subject-matter, the divisions 
of “ narrative " and " proof being .sliifted and interwoven according 
to circumstances, DemostheJics has clearly been instructed by the 
example of Isaeus. Still more plainly and strikingly is this so in 
regard to the elaboration of systematic proof ,* here Demosthenes 
invites direct and close comparison with Isaeus by his method of 
drawing out a chain of arguments, or enforcing a proposition by 
strict legal argument. And, more generally, Demosthenes is the 
pupil of Isaeus, though here the pupil became even greater than the 
master, in that faculty of grappling with an adversary's case point 
by point, in that aptitude for close and strenuous conflict which is 
expres.sed by the words dyuiy, eyayiavLos.* 

The pseudo- Plutarch, in his life of Isaeus, mentions an Art of 
Rhetoric and sixty-four speeches, of which fifty were accounted 
genuine. From a passage of Photius it appears that at least “ the fifty 
speeches of recognized authenticity were extant as late as a.d. 850. 
Only eleven, with a large part of a twelfth, have come down to us ; 
but the titles of lorty-two * others are known.’ 

The titles of the lost speeches confirm the statement of Dionysius 
that the speeches of Isaeus were exclusively forensic ; and only three 
titles indicate speeches made in public causes. The remainder, 
concerned with private causes, may be classed under six heads j — 
(1) KXrjpiKol — cases of claim to an inheritance ; (2) iwtkXTjpiKol— 

cases of claim to the hand of an heiress ; (3) diadikairtai — cases of 
claim to property ; (^) dToo-ratrhr — cases of claim to the ownership 
of a slave ; (5) iyyOrjs — action brought against a surety whose 

principal had made default; (6) dyrD/xoffla {as rrapaypatftii ) — a 
special plea ; (7) — appeal from one jurisdiction to another. 

Eleven of the twelve extant speeches belong to class (i), the 
KXrfpiKoi, or claims to an inheritance. This was probably the branch 
of practice in w’hich Isaeus had done his most important and most 
I characteristic work. And, according to the ancient custom, this 
I class of speeches would therefore stand first in the manuscript collec- 
tions of his writings. The ca.se of Antiphon i.s parallel : his speeches 
! in cases of homicide {(poviKol) were those on which his reputation 
maitily depended, and stood first in the manu.scripts. Their ex- 
clusive pre.servaliun, like that of the speeches made by Lsaeus in 
will-case.s, is thus primarily an accident of manuscript tradition, but 
partly also the result of the wriler’s special prestige. 

Six of the twelve extant .speeches are directly concerned with 
claims to an estate ; five others ore connected with legal proceedings 
arising out of such a claim. They may be classified thus (the name 
given in each ca.se being that of the person whose estate is in dispute) ; 

I. Trials of Claim to an Inheritance (SiadiKaalai). 

1. Or. i., Cleon ymus. Date between 360 and 333 B.c. 

2. Or. iv., Nicostratus. Date uncertain. 

3. Or. vii., Apollodorus. 333 b.c. 

4. Or. viii., Giron. 375 B.c. 

5. Or. ix,, Astyphilus. 369 b.c. (r. 390, Schomann). 

6. Or. X., Aristarchus. 3772371 b.c. (386- 384, Sch fi mann). 

* This is what Dionysius means Avhen he says {Isaeus, i(>) that 
Isaeus differs from Lysias — rip m-V sar 4yd0fxrifid ri Xlyeiy dWd xor' 
^mxtlpvfia- Here the ' ' enthymeme " means a rhetorical syllogism with 
one premiss suppressed {curium, Juv. vi. 449) ; “ cpicheireme," such 
a syllogism stated in full. Cf. K. Volkmann, Rheiortk der Griechen 
und Romer, 1872. pp. 153 f. 

* Cleon's speech in Thuc. iii. 37, 38, works out this image with 
remarkable force ; wdthin a short si>ace we have ^irydams dyiiiy— 
ruy TOiurSe dyufyuy — dytavLimfis — dyutvlt^tcOat, — dyr ay layL^cir Bat dyuivo- 
Berfiv, See AUtc Orators, voi. i. 39 h- 3 ^ 4 - 

® For the words of Photius (cod. 263), toituv ol rd yyiiaioy 
fiapTvpfjdlyTes v* KaraXuirovrat fx^vov, might be so rendered as to 
imply that, besidos these fifty, others also were extant. See Att. 
Oral, ii. 31 1, note 2. “ L'orty-four are given in Thalheim’s ed. 

’ I'he second of our speeches (the Meneclean) was discovered in the 
Laurcutian Library in 1785, and was edited in that year by Tyrwhitt. 
In editions previous to tliJit date, Oration i. is made to conclude v^ith 
a few lines which really belong to the end of Orat. ii. (§ 47, dXX 
iireiH'p rb irpdyna . . . tfritpliraaBf) , and this an*angement is followed 
in the translation of Isaeus by Sir William Jones, to w'hom our second 
oration, was, of course, then' (1779) unknown. In Oration i. all that 
follows the words iroiwayres in § 22 was first published in 1 815 
by Mai, from a MS. m the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 
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TT AitiOJis fay halsr Witness (Myat i^ii'SojuapTvpul'r). 

1. Or. 11, Mcjicclrs, 35.} li c. 

2. C)r. ill., P)*rrhus. D.iU' uncertain, but comparatively late. 

3. (.>r. VI , Piiiloctemon. 3b^-V->.5 

I I'T. Artio): tv Compel the Jh\i har^c of a Suretyship Ukt}).^ 

Of. Dicaeopencs. 300 rue. 

TV. huHetweut of a ihiardian for Alnltreafmeni of a Ward {ila-ayyfXla 

AttA'uxrews dp(fiai‘oi'). 

Or. xi., llaf?nias. 350 n.r. 

V. A ppra! from Ayiutratum to a Dien<^tcrv {^'^ffrty). 

Or. XU , For F.upliiictub. (Incomjilete.) Date uncertain. 

The speeches of Isaeus supply valuable illustrations I0 the early 
history of testamentary law. I'hev show us the faculty of adoption, 
still, index'd, ass.tciale. I with the religious motive* in which it 
origin.'ited. as a mode of securing I hat the Sacred riles of the family 
.shall continue to be disr:har|:,M>(l by one who can call himself the son 
nf llie dec(‘ased. But ])ractically the civil aspect of adoption is, for 
the Athenian citizen, ])redominanl over tlie religious , he adopts a 
son in order to bestow property on a ])erson to whom he wishes to 
be<]ueatli It. The Atlieman sy.stem, as iiitiTpreted by Isaeus, is thus 
intennedMte, at least in sjunt, lielwt'on the ])urely religious stand- 
point of th'' Hindu and the maturer hwm which Roiiian testamentary 
law had reached before the tinu' of (icero.^ As to the lorm of the 
.speeches, it is remarkable for its variety. There are three -which, 
trilo-n togetlier, may be considered as best re])resenting tlie diversity 
and r.ang(‘ ol their autluu’s power. The fifth, with its simple but 
lively dictum, its graceful and persuasive iianative, recalls the 
(jiirdilies of Lysias. I'Jie eh'veiith, with its sustained and impetuous 
p>vver, lias no slight resemblance to the manner of Demosthenes. 
I'he eighth is, of all, the most characteristu , alike in mirrnlive and 
in argument. Isaeus is Iiere seen at his best. No reader w}io is 
interested in the social life of ancient (Ireeee need find Isaeus dull. 

II the glimpses of Greek soeiet\" whicli he gives us are seldom so 
gay and pictuH’sijue as tliose which enliven the pages of Lysias, they 
are certainly not less suggestivi*. Here, wluTe tlie innermost rela- 
tions and central interests of the family are in (juestion, we touch 
tlie springs of social life ; we are not merely present(‘d with scenic 
details of dress and furniture, but arc enabled in no small degree to 
conceive the feelings of the actors. 

The best manuscript of Isnens is in the British Museum, — Cnpjisi- 
anus \ ( - THurnt'ianns c)3^ 1 3lh century), which contains also Antiphon, 
\ndocides, l.yeurgiis and Dinarchns. Tlie next best is Bckkei’s 
Laurentiaiius B (Florence), of the 15th century. Besides these, he 
used IVfarcianiis L (N^'nice), sa<‘i . i.j, Vralrd.i viensis Z saec. t.j ‘’and 
two very inferior MSS Ambrosian us A. go, T* (which he dismissed 
after Or. 1 ), and Ambrosiaiius D. 42, (wliicli contains only Or. 
1., 11.). Schomann, m his edition of 1831 , generally followed Bi'kker's 
tevt , lie had no fresh apparatus beyond a collation of a Pans MS. 
R in part ot Or. i. ; but he had sifted the Aldmc more carefully. 
Baiter and Saujipe (1830) had a new tollation ol A, and aLso used a 
collation of Bumeiaiuis <>(>, M, given by Dob.son m voL iv. of Ins 
edition (1H28). C. Seheibe (Tenbiicr, t8()c») made it Ins espeei.'il 
aim to complete the w'ork of his ]')redecessoi.s by restoring the correct 
Attic forms nf words , thus (c.g.) he gives ijyym for 4 vfyva, d^difxfv tor 
dtdia/j.€r, and the like, — followung the consent of the MSS,, however, 
in such foiTUs as the accusativi' ol jiro])'-! names in rji' r.iltu't than -t/, 
or (c p ) the future ^aiojtrogai rather than (j>avovp.at, Ac., end on such 
doubtiul jioints as ^pdripa instead of (ppiropes, or Kl\ 7 ] 6 vla^ instead ol 

J' i»i I Il)^ s.— LV/ho prtiuep^ (.Aldus, Venice, T5T3); in OraUoes 
Attut, by J. Bekker (182^-1828); W. S. Dobson (1828); J. Cl. 
B dter and Hermann Saiippe (1850) ; s^.'parately, b\ G. F. Schomann, 
with cuinmenlary (1831); G. Scheibe (iHbo) (TeubiUT seiF-s. new 
ed. by d'. 'J'hallieini, T003) ; 11 Fmermaiiii (1883) ; VV. Wyse (i<»04), 
Lnghsli translation by Sir William Jones, 177(1. 

On Isaeus generally see Wyse’s edition ; R. C. Jebb, Aifii Oraku s ; 
1 '. Blass, Die atiisihc Bcredsamhcit find ed., 1887 181)3); and T^. 
Moy, titiule sur les plaidovers (1876), (R. C'. J.) 

ISAIAH. 1 , J.ije and Period. — liiiuili Ls the name of the 
grcate.st, and both in life and in death the mo.st influential of 
the Old 'restament prophets. \Vc do not forget Jeremiah, but 
Jeremiah’s literary and religious influence i.s secondary compared 
with that of Lsaiah. Unfortunately wc arc reduced to inference 
and conjecture with regard both to his life and to the extent of 
his literary activity. Jn the heading (i. 1) nf what we may call 
the occasional prophecies of Isaiah {i.e. those which were called 
forth by passing events), the author is called “ the .sun of Amoz ” 
and Rabbinical legend identifies this Amoz with a brother of 
Am iziah, king of Judah ; but this is evidently based on a mere 
etymological fancy. know from his works that (unlike 
Jeremiah) he was married (viii. 3), and that he had at least two 

^ CL Maine’s Ancient Lau\ di. vi., .*.nci the Tappne Law Lalure'i 
(1870) by Herbert Cowell, kcT. ix , " On the Kite of Adoption," 
]>p. 2(»8 J. 

“ The date of L and Z i.s given as the end of the 15th century in 
the introduction to Wysc’.s edition. 


sons, whose names he regarded as, together with his own, 
symbolic by divine appointment of certain decisive events or 
religious truths— Isaiah (Yesha'-yahu), meaning “ Salvation — 
YahWeh ” ; Shear- Yashub, “ a remnant shall return ; and 
Maher-shalal-hash‘baz, “ swllt (swiftly cometh) spoil, speedy 
(speedily cometh) prey ” (vii. 3, viii. 3, 4, 18). He lived at 
Jerusalem, j’lerhaps in the “ middle ” or " lower city ” (2 Kings 
XX. 4), exercised at one time great influence at court (chap, 
xxxvii.), and could venture to address a king unbidden (vii. 4), 
and utter the most unpleasant truths, unassailed, in the plainest 
fashion. Presum ably therefore his social rank w'as far above 
that of Amos and Micah ; certainly the high degree of rhetorical 
skill displayed in his discourses implies a long course of literary 
discipline, not improl'iably in the school of some older prophet 
(Amos vii. 14 suggests that " schools ” or companies " of the 
prophets ” existed in the southern kingdom). We know but 
little of Isaiah’s predecessors and models in the prophetic art (it 
were fanaticism to exclude the element of human priiparation) ; 
l>ut certainly even the aclcnowledged prophecies of Isaiah (and 
much more the clisyiuted ones) could no more have come into 
existence suddenly and without w^aming than the master] lieccs 
of Shakespeare. In the more recent commentaries (c.g. Cheyne's 
Prophenes of Jsaiah, ii. 218) lists are generally gnTn ot the points 
of contact both in phraseology and in ideas between Isaiah and 
the prophets nearly contemporary with him. For Isaiah ctmnot 
b(‘ .studied by liimself. 

The same heading alread>' referred to gi\es us our oiilv 
traditional information as to the period during which Isaiali 
prophesied: it refers to Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and llezckiali 
cs the contemporary kings, it is, however, to say the least, 
doubtful whether an\’ of the extant prophecii's are as early as the 
reign of Uzziah. Kxegesis, the only sale iiasis of criticism for 
the prophetic literature, is unfavourable to the view that even 
chap i. belongs to the reign of Ihi.s king, and we must therefore 
regard it as most probable tlmt the heading in i. i is (like those 
of the Psalms) the work of one or more of the Sopherim (or 
students and editors of Scripture) in post-exilic times, apparently 
the same writer (or company of writers) wLo prefixed the headings 
of Hosea and Micah, and perhaps of some of the other books, 
('hrunological study iiad already begun in his time. But he 
w'ould Ik* a bold man who would profe.ss to give trustworthy dates 
either for the kings of Israel or for the prophetic writers. (See 
Bible, Old TesUunent, Chronology ; the article " Chronology ” 
in the Kn cyclopaedia Biblica ; mid cf. il. P. Smith, Old Testa- 
incut llislory, Fdin., 1903, p. 202, note 2.) 

II. Chronological Arran^nncnt, hniv far possible. — Let u.s now 
briefly sketch the progress of Isaiah's prophesying on the basis 
uf philological exegesis, and a comparison of the sound results of 
the stud\' of the inscriptitms. If our results are imperfect and 
liable to correction, that is only to be expected in the present 
})o.sition of the historical study of the Bible. Chap which 
describes a vision of Isaiah “ m the death-year of King Uzziah 
(740 or 734 B.c. ?) may possibly have arisen out of notes put down 
in the reign of Jotham ; but for several reasons it is n(»t an 
acceptable view that, in its present form, this .striking chapter 
is earlier than the reign of Ahaz. It seems, in short, to liavc 
originally formed the preface to the small group of prophecies 
which now follow^s it, ^'iz. vii. i.~ix. 7. The portions which may 
represent discourses of Jotham’s rci];n are chap. ii. and chap. ix. 8 
-x. 4 — stem denunciations which remind us somewhat of Amos. 
But the allusions in the greater part of chaps, il.-v. correspond 
to no period so closely as the reign of Ahaz, and the same remark 
applies still more self-evidently to vii. i-ix. 7.^ Chap. xvii. i-ii 
ought undoubtedly to be read in immediate connexion witli chap, 
vii. ; it presupposes the alliance of Syria and northern Israel, 
whose destruction it predicts, though opening a door of hope 
for a remnant of Israel. The fatal siege of Samaria (724-722 b.c.) 
scorns to have given occasion to chap, xxviii. ; but th^ollowing 

- On the (jucstion of the I.saianic orij^in of the iirophery, ix. 1-6, 
and the eompauion pas^Hge, xi. i*8, see Cheync Ivtrod. to the Book of 
Isaiah, 18(35, pp. 44, 45 and 62-O6. Cf., however, J. Skinnci " Isaiah 
i.-xxxix." in Cambridge Bible, 
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prophecies (chaps. xxix.-Kxiii.) point in the main to Sennacherib’s" 
invasion, 701 u.c., wliich evidently stirred Isaiah's deepest 
feelings and was the occasion of some of his greatest prophecies. 
It is, however, the vengeance taken by Sargon upon Ashdod ^711) 
which seems to be preserved in chap, xx., and the striking little 
prophecy in xxi. i-io, sometimes referred of late to a supposed 
invasion of J udah by Sargon, rather belongs to some one of the 
many prophetic personages who wrote, but did not speak like 
the gre<ater prophets, during and after the Exile. It is also an 
opinion largely held that the prophetic epilogue inxvi. 13, 14, 
was alfcichcd by li^aiah to an oracle in archaic style by another 
prophet (Isjiiah’s hand ha.s, however, been traced by some in 
xvi. 4^, 5). In fact no pro/press Gan be expected in the accurate 
study of the prophets until the editorial activity both of the great 
prophets them.selves and of their more reflective and studious 
succes.sors is fully recognized. 

rhus there were two greiit political events (the Syro-Israelitish 
invasion under Ahaz, and the great Ass)Tian invasion of Sen- 
n:u'herib) which called forth the spiritual and oratorical faculties 
of our prophet, and quickened his faculty of insight into the 
future, 'fhe Sennacherib prophecies must be taken in cx)nnexion 
wiili the historical appendix, chaps, xxxvi.-xxxix. The beauty 
and incisiveness of the poetic prophecy in xxxvii. 21-32 have, 
by some critics, been regarded as evidence for its authenticity. 
This, however, is, on critical grounds, most questionable. 

A special reference seems needed at this point to the oraole 
on I'^gypt, chaj). xix. The comparative feebleness of the style has 
led to the con lecture tJiat, even if the basis of the prophecy be 
Isainnic, yet in its present form it must have undergone the 
manipulation of a scribe. More probably, however, it belongs to 
the early Persian period. It should be added that the Isaianic 
origin of the appendix in xix. 18-24 is, if possible, even more 
doubtful, because of the precd.se, cirrumstjintial details of the 
prophecy which are not like Isaiah's w^ork. It is plausible to 
regard v. 18 as a fictitious prophecy in tlic interests of Onias, the 
founder of the rival Eg>’ptian temple to Yahweh at Leontopolis 
in the name of Heliopolis (Josephus, Afit, xii, q, 7). 

111 . Dismief^ration Theories , — We must now enter more fully 
into the question whether the whole of the so-called Book of 
Isaiah was really written by that prophet. The question relates, 
at any rate, toxiii.-xiv. 23, xxi. i-io, xxiv.-xxvii., xxxiv., xxxv. 
and xl.-lxvi. The father of the controversy may be .said to be the 
Jewish rabbi, Aben Ezra, who died a.d. 1167. We need not, 
however, spend much time on the well-worn but inconclu.sivc 
arguments of the older critics. The existence of a tradition in 
the last three centuries before Christ as to the authorship of 
any book is (to tho.se acquainted with the habits of thought of 
that age) of but little criticid moment ; tlie Sophertniy i.e. 
students of Scripture, in those times were simply anxious for the 
authority of the Scriptures, not for the ascertainment of their 
precise historical origin. It was of the utmost importance to 
declare that (especially) Isaiah xl.-lx\'i. was a prophetic work 
f>f the highest order ; this was reason sufficient (apart from any 
presumed phraseological affinities in xl.-lxvi.) for ascribing them 
to the royal prophet Isaiah. When the \’iew had once obtained 
currency, it would naturally become a tradition. Tlie question of 
the Isaianic or non-lsaianic origin of the disputed prophecies 
(especially xl.-lxvi.) must be decided on grounds of exegesis 
alone. It matters little, therefore, when the older critics appeal 
to Ezra i. 2 (interpreted by Josephu.s, Ant. xi. 1, 1-2), to the 
Septuagint version of the book (produced between 260 and 130 
H.C.), in which the disputed prophecies are already found, and 
to the Greek translation of the Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
which distinctly refers to Isaiah as the comforter of those that 
mourned in Zion (Ecclus. xlviii. 24, 25). 

The fault of the controversialists on both sides has been that 
each party has onlv seen “ one side of the shield.” It will be 
admitteaN by philological students that the exegetical data 
supplied by (at any rale) Isa. xl.-lxvi. are conflicting, and there- 
fore susceptible of no simple solution. This remark applies, 
It is true, chiefly to the portion which begins at lii. 13. The 
earlier part of Isa. xl.-lxvi. admits of a perfectly consistent 


interpretation from first to last. There is notiiing in it to indicate 
that the author’s .standing-point is earlier than the Babylonian 
captivity. His object is (as most scholars, probably, believe) to 
warn^ .stimulate or console the captive Jews, some full believers, 
some semi-believers, some unbelievers or idolaters. The develop- 
ment of the prophet’s message is full of contrasts and surprises : 
the vanity of the idol-gods and the omnipotence of Israel’s 
helper, the sinfulness and infirmity of Israel and her high spiritual 
destiny, and the selection (so offensive to patriotic Jews, xlv. 
9, 10) of the heathen Cyrus as the instrument of Yahweh’s 
purpo.ses, as in fact his Messiah or Anointed One (xlv. i), are 
brought successively before us. Hence the semi-dramatic char- 
acter of the style. Already in the opening passage mysterious 
voices are heard crying, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people ” ; 
the plural indicates that there were other prophets among the 
exiles besides the author of Isa. xl. -xlviii. Then the Jews and 
the Asiatic natiiur. in general are introduced trembling at the 
imminent downfall of the Babylonian empire. The former are 
reasoned with and exhorted to beli('ve ; the latter are contemptu- 
ously silenced by an exhibition of the futility of their religion. 
Then another mysterious form appears on the scene,* bearing the 
honourable title of “ Servant of 'Yahweh,” through whom God’s 
gracious purposes for Israel and the world are to Vje realized. 
The cycle of poetic passages on the character and work of this 
“ Servant,” or commissioned agent of the Most High, may have 
formed originally a separate collation which was somewhat later 
inserted in the Prophecy of Restoration {i.e. chaps, xl.-xh iii., and 
its appendix chaps, xlix.-lv.). 

The new section which begins at chap. xlix. is written in much 
the same delightfully flowing style. We are still among the 
exiles at the close of the captivity, or, as others think, amidst a 
poor community in Jerusalem, whose meml:)ers have now been 
dispersed among the Gentiles. The latter view is not so strange 
as it may at first appear, for the new book has this peculiarity, 
tlmt Babylon and Cyrus are not mentioned in it at all. ['JYue, 
there was not so much said about Babylon as we should have 
expected oven in tlie first book ; the paucity of references to 
the local characteristias of Babylonia is in fact one of the negative 
arguments urged by older .scholars in favour of the Isaianic 
j origin of the prophecy.) Israel himself, with all his inconsistent 
qualitie.s, becomes the absorbing subject of the proj»het’s medita- 
tions. I’he section opens with a soliloquy of the ‘‘ Servant of 
Yahweh,” which leads on to a glorious comforting discourse, 
“ Can a woman forget her sucking child,” &c. (xlix. i, comp.’ 
li. 12, 13). Then his tone rises, Jerusalem can and must be 
redeemed ; he even seems to see the great divine act in prtx’css 
I of accomplishment. Is it po.s.sible, one cannot help asking, that 
I the abrupt dascription of the strange fortunes of the “ Servant ” 

I — by this time entirely personalized— was written to follow 
I chap. lii. 1-12 ? 

The whole difficulty seems to arise from the long prevalent 
assumption that chaps, xl.-lxvi. form a whole in themscive.s. 
Natural as the feeling against disintegration may be, the diffi- 
culties in the way of affinitting the unity of chaps. xl.-lx\I 
arc insurmountable. J-hen if, by a bold a.ssumption, we grant 
the unity of authorship, it is plain upon the face of it that 
the chapters in question cannot have been composed at the 
same time or under the same circumstances ; literary and 
artistic unity is wholly wanting. Jhit once admit (os it is only 
rea.soriable to do) the extension of Jewish editorial activity to 
the prophetic books and all becomes clear. The record before 
us gives no information as to its origin. It is witlxiut a heading, 

[ and by its abrupt transitions, and honestly preserved variations 
I of style, invites us to such a theory as we arc now indicating. 

^ It is only the inveterate habit of reading Isa. xlix.-lxvi. a.s a part 
of a work relating to the close of the Ihxilc that prevents us from 
seeing how incon.sistent arc the tone and details with this pre- 
supposition. 

The present article in it^ original form intro inred here a survey 
j of the portions of Isa.. 3..l.-lxvi. which were plainly of Palestinian 
origin. It i ^ needless to reproduce this here, because the mforrnation 
is now readilv accessible els.'wlicre ; in 1881 there was an originality 
in this burve\'j which gave nroiiiise of a still more radical treatment 
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such as that of Bernhard Duhm, a fascinating commentary published 
in 1H92. See also Cheyne, Jewish Quarterly Review, July and October 
i8yi ; Introd. to Book of Isaiah (1895), which also point forward, 
like Stade's Geschichte in Germany, to a bolder cnticism of Isaiah. 

IV. Non-lsatanic Elements in Chaps, i.-xxxix . — We have said 
nothing hitherto, except by way of allusion, of the disputed 
prophecies scattered up and down the first half of the book of 
Isaiah, 'fhere is only one of these prophecies which may, with 
any degree of apparent plausibility, be referred to the age of 
Isaiah, and that is chaps, xxiv.-xxvii. The grounds are (i) that 
according to xxv. 6 the author dwells on Mount Zion ; (2) that 
Moab is referred to as an enemy (xxv. 10) ; and (3) that at the 
close of the prophecy, Assyria and Kgypt are apparently mentioned 
as the principal foes of Israel (xxvii. 12, 13). A careful and 
thorough exegesis will show the hollowness of this justification. 
The tone and spirit of the prophecy as a whole point to the same 
late apocalyptic period to which chap, xxxiv. and the book of 
Joel ; and also the last chapter (especially) of the book of 
Zechariah, may unhesitatingly be referred. 

A word or two may perhaps be expected on Isa. xiii., xiv. and 
xxxiv., xx)4V. These two oracles agree in the elaborateness 
of their description of the fearful fate of the enemies of Yahweh 
(Babylon and Edom arc merely representatives of a class), and 
also in their view of the deliverance and restoration of Israel 
as an epoch for the whole human race. There is also an unre- 
lieved sternness, which pains us by its contrast with Isa. xl.-lxvi. 
(except those passages of this portion wdiich are probably not 
homogeneous with the bulk of the prophecy). They have also 
affinities with Jer. 1 . li., a prophecy (as most now agree) of post- 
cxilic origin. 

There is only one passage which seems m some degree to make 
up for the aesthetic drawbacks of the greater part of these late 
compositions. It is the ode on the fall of the king of Babylon 
in chap. xiv. 4-21, which is as brilliant w'lth the glow of lyric 
enthusiasm as the stern prophecy which precedes it is, from the 
same point of view, dull and uninspiring. It is in fact worthy to 
be put by the side of the finest passages of chaps, xl.-lxvi.—of 
those passages which irresistibly rise in the memory when we 
think of “ Isaiah.” 

V. Prophetic Contrasts in Isaiah.— From a religious point of 
view there is a wide difference, not only between the acknow- 
ledged and the disputed prophecies of the book of Isaiah, but also 
between those of the latter which occur in chaps, i.-xxxix., 
on the one hand, and the greater and more striking part of chaps, 
xl.-lxvi. on the other. We may say, upon the whole, with Duhm, 
that Isaiah represents a synthesis of Amos and Hosea, though not 
without important additions of his own. And if we cannot without 
much hesitation admit that Isaiah was really the first preacher of 
a personal Messiah whose record has come down to us, yet his 
editors certainly had good reason for thinking him capable of such 
a lofty height of prophecy. It is not because Lsaiah could not 
have conceived of a personal Messiah, but because the Messiah- 
passages are not plainly Isaiah’s either in style or in thought. 
If Isaiah had had those bright visions, they would have affected 
him more. 

Perhaps the most characteristic religious peculiarities of the 
various disputed prophecies are— (1) the emphasis laid on the 
uniqueness, eternity, creatorship and predictive power of 
Yahweh (xl. 18, 25, xli. 4, xliv. 6, xlviii. 12, xiv. 5, 6, 18, 22, xlvi. 
9, xlii. 5, xiv. 18, xli. 26, xliii. 9, xliv. 7, xiv. 21, xlviii. 14); 
(2) the conception of the “ Servant of Yahweh ” ; (3) the ironical 
descriptions of idolatry (Isaiah in the acknowledged prophecies 
only refers incidentally to idolatry), xl. 19, 20, xli. 7, xliv. 9-17, 
xlvi. 6 ; (4) the personality of the Spirit of Yahweh (mentioned 
no less than seven times, see especially xl. 3, xlviii. 16, Ixiii. 10, 
14); (5) the influence of the angelic powers (xxiv. 21); (6) 
the resurrection of the body (xxvi. 19); (7) the everlasting 
punishment of the wicked (Ixvi. 24) ; (8) vicarious atonement 
(chap. liii.). 

We cannot here do more than chronicle the attempts of a 
, Jewish scholar, the late Dr Kohut, in the Z.D.M.G. for 1876 to 
prove a Zoroastrian influence on chaps, xl.-lxvi. The idea is 


not in itself inadmissible, at least for post-exilic portions, for 
Zoroastrian ideas were in the intellectual atmosphere of Jewish 
writers in the Persian age. 

Tltere is an equally striking difference among the disputed 
prophecies themselves, and one of no small moment as a sub- 
sidiary indication of their origin. We have already spoken of 
the difference of tone between parts of the latter half of the book ; 
and, when we compare the disputed prophecies of the former half 
with the Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration, how inferior (with all 
reverence be it said) do they appear 1 Truly ” in many parts 
and many manners did God speak ” in this composite book of 
Isaiah ! To the Prophecy of Restoration we may fitly apply 
the words, too gracious and too subtly chosen to be translated, 
of Renan, “ ce second Isaie, dont lame lumineuse semble comme 
impregnec, six cent ans d avance, de toutes Ics rosees, de tous 
les parfums de I’avcnir ” {V An techrtstf p. 464) ; though, indeed, 
the common verdict of sympathetic readers sums up the 
sentence in a single phrase — ” the Evangelical Prophet.” 'J’he 
freedom and the inexhaustibleness of the undeserved grace of 
God is a subject to which this gifted son constantly returns 
with ” a monotony which is never monotonous.” The defect of 
the disputed prophecies in the former part of the book (a defect, 
as long as we regard them in isolation, and not as supplemented 
by those which come after) is that they emphasize too much for 
the Christian sentiment the stern, destructive side of the series 
of divine interpositions in the latter days. 

VI. The Cyrus Inscriptions. — Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant contributions to the study of 11 . Isaiah has been the 
discovery of two cuneiform texts relative to the fall of Babylon 
and the religious policy of Cyrus. The results are not favourable 
to a mechanical view of prophecy as involving absolute accuracy 
of statement. Cyrus appears in the unassailably authentic 
cylinder inscription “as a complete religious mdifferentist, 
willing to go through any amount of ceremonies to soothe the 
prejudices of a susceptible population.” He preserves a strange 
and significant silence with regard to Ahura-mazda, the supreme 
God of Zoroastrianism, and in fact can hardly have been a 
Zoroastrian believer at all. On the historical and religious 
bearings of these two inscriptions the reader may be referred to 
the article ” ('yrus ” in the Encyclopaedia Biblica and the essay 
on ” II. Isaiah and the Inscriptions ” in Cheyne’s Prophecies of 
Isaiahy vol. ii. It may, with all reverence, be added that our 
estimate of prophecy must be brought into harmony with facts, 
not facts with our preconceived theory of inspiration. 

Authorities. — Lowth, Isaiah : a new translation, with a pre- 
liminary dissertation and notes (1778) ; Ge.senius, Der Proph. Jes. 
(1821) ; Hitzic, Der Proph. Jes. (1833) ; Delitzscli, Der Pr. Jes. 
ed., 1889) ; Dillniann-Kittel, Isaiah (1898) ; Duhm (1892 ; 2nd ed., 
1902) ; Marti (iqoo) ; Cheyne, The Prophecies of Isaiah (2 vols., 
1880-1881) ; Introd. to Book of Isaiah (1898) ; “ The Book of the 
Prophet I.saiah," in Paul Haupt’s Polychrome Bible (1898) ; S. R. 
Driver, Isaiah, his life and times (1888) ; J. Skinner, " The Book ol 
Isaiah," m Cambridge Bible (2 vols., 189O, 1898) ; G. A. Smith, in 
Expositor's Bible {2 vols., 1888, 1890) ; Condamin (Rom. Calh.) 
{1905) ; G. H. Box (1908) ; Article on Isaiah in Ency, Bib. by 
Cheyne ; in Hastingh’ Diet, of the Bible by Prof. G. A. Smith. R. H. 
Kennett's Schweich Lecture (1909), The Composition of the Book of 
Isaiah in the Light of Archaeology and History, an interesting attempt 
at a synthesis of results, is a brightly written but scholarly sketch 
of the growth of the book of Isaiah, which -went on till the great success 
of the Jews under Judas Maccabacus. The outbursts of triuinph 
{e.g. Isa. ix. 2-7) arc assigned to this period. The niost original 
statement is perhaps the view that the words of Isaiah were pre- 
served orally by his disci])les, and did not see the light (in a revised 
form) till a considerable time after the crystallization of the reforms 
of Josiah into laws. (T K- C.) 

ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF, an apocryphal book of the Old 
Testament. The Ascension of Isaiah is a composite work of 
very great interest. In its present form it is probably not older 
than the latter half of the 2nd centur>' of our era. Its various 
constituents, however, and of these there were three— the 
Martyrdom of Isaiah, the Testament of Hezekiah and tlfc Vision 
of Isaiah — circulated independently as early as the ist century. 
The first of these was of Jewish origin, and is of less interest than 
the other two, which were the work of Christian writers. The 
Vision of Isaiah is important for the knowledge it affords us of 
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ist-century beliefs in certain circles as to the doctrines of th6 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Kesurrection, the Seven Heavens, 
&c. The long lost Testament oj Ilezekiah, which is, in the opinion 
of R. H. Charles, to be identified with iii. i3b-iv. 18, of our picsent 
work, is unquestionably of great value owing to the insight it 
gives us into the history of the Christian Church at the close of 
the 1st century. Its descriptions of the worldliness and lawless- 
ness which prevailed among the elders and pastors, i.e. the bishops 
and priests, of the wide-spread covetousness and vainglory as 
well as the growing heresies among Christians generally, agree 
with similar accounts in 2 Peter, 2 Timothy and Clement of 
Rome. 

Various Titles, — Origen in his commentary on Matt. xiii. 57 
(Lommatzsch iii. 4, 9) calls it Afiocryph of Isaiah — Awukfw^top 
Kpiphanius {Haer. xl, 2) terms it the Ascension of Isaiah— ri) 
dva^ariKhv 'Uffalov, and similarly Jerome — Ascensto Jsaiae. It was 
also known as the Vision of Isaiah and finally as the Testament of 
Hesehiah (see Charles, The Ascension of Isaiah, pp. xii.-xv.). 

The Greek Original and the Versions, — The book was written in 
Greek, though not improbably the middle portion, the Testament of 
Ilezekiah, was originally composed in Semitic. The Greek in its 
original form, which we may denote by G, is lost. It has, however, 
been in part preserved to us in two of its recensions, G’ and G-. 
From G' the Ethiopia Version and the first Latin Version (consisting 
of ii. T4-iii. 13, vii 1-19) were translated, and of this recension the 
actual Greek has survived in a multitude of phrases in the Greek 
Legend, G- denotes the Greek text from which the Slavonic and the 
second Latin Version (consisting of vi.-xi ) were translated. Of this 
recension ii. 4-iv. 2 have l>een discovered by Grenfell and Hunt ‘ 
For complete details see Charles, op. cii, pp. xviii.-xxxiii. ; also 
Flemming in Hennecke's NThche Apok. 

Latin Version. — The first Latin Version (L') is fragment^ 
(-ii. i4-iii. 13, vii. 1-19). It was discovered and edited by Mai in 
1H28 [Script, vet. nova coUectio III. ii. 238), and reprinted by 
Ihllmann in his edition of 1877, and subsequently in a more coiTect 
form by Charles in his edition of igoo. The second version (T.®), 
which consists of vi,-xi., was first printed at Venice in 1522, by 
Gieselcr in 1832, Dillriiann in 1877 and Charles in 1900, 

F.tJnopic Version. — There are three MSS. This version is on the 
whole a faithful reproduction of Gb These were used by Dillmann 
tind subsequently by Charles in their editions, 

Different Uletnenis in the Book. — The compositeness of this work 
is universally recognized, Dilbnann's aiudy.sis is as follows (i ), 
Martyrdom of Isaiah, of Jewish origm; ii. i.-iii 12, v. 2-14. (ii ) The 
Vision of Isaiah, of Christian origin, vi. i.-xi. i, 2V4‘'>- (iii) The 
above two constituents were put together by a Christian writer, who 
prefixed 1. 1,2, 4b-i3 and appended xi. 42, 43. (iv ) Finally a later 
Christian editor incorporateci the two sections iii. 13-v. i and xi. 2-22, 
and added i. 3, 4a, v, 15, 10, xi 41. 

Tliis analv.sis has on the whole l>een accepted by Hamack, Schiirer, 
r)eane and l 5 eer These scholars have been influenced liy Gebhardt’s 
statement that in the Greek Legend there is not a trace of iii. 13-v. i, 
XI 2-22, and that accordingly these sections were absent from the 
text when tlie Greek Legend was comix)sed. But this statement is 
wrong, for at least five phrases or clauses in the Greek Legend are 
derived from the sections in question Hence K. H. Charles has 
examined {(yp. cit. pp. xxxviii.-xlvii.) the problem de novo, and 
arrived at the following conclusions. The book is highly composite, 
and arbitrariness and disorder are found in every section. Tlicre are 
tliree original documents at its base. (1 ) The Martyrdom of Isaiah - 
1. I. 2a, 6b-T^a, ii. 1-8, lo-iii. 12, v. ib-T4. This is but an im- 
pel' I ect survival of the original work. Part of the original work 
omitted by the final editor of our book is preserved in the Opus 
tmpcrfecium^ which goes back not to our text, hut to the original 
Martyrdom, (ii.) The Testament of Hezekiah ~i\\. i3b-iv 18. This 
work IS mutilated and without beginning or end, (iii.) The of 

Isaiah - vi xi. 1-40. The archetype of this section existed inde- 
pendently in Greek ; for the second Latin and the Slavonic Vcisions 
presuppose an mde])endenl circulation of their Greek archetype in 
western and Slavonic countries. This archetype differs in many 
respects from the form in which it was republished by the editor of 
tlie entire work. 

We may, in .short, put this complex matter as follows ’ The con- 
ditions of the problem are .sufficiently satisfied by supposing a single 
editor, who had three works at his disposal, the Martyrdom of Isaiah^ 
of Jewish origin, and the Testament of Hezekiah and the Vision of 
Isaiah, ol Christian origin. These he reduced or enlarged as it suited 
his purpose, and put them together a.s they stand in our text. Some 
ol the editorial additions are obvious, as 1. 2b-6a, 13a, ii. 9, iii. 13a, 
iv. la, iQ-v. la, 15, 16, xi. 41-43' 

Dates of the Various Constituents of the Ascension. — (a) The 
Martvr^m is quoted by the Opus Imperfectum, Ambro.se, Jerome, 


‘ Published by them in the Amherst Papyri, an account of the 
Greek papyri in the collection of Lord Amherst (1900), and by 
Charles in his edition. 


Origen, Tertullian and by Justin Martyr. It was probably known 
to the writer ol the Epistle to the Hebrews. Thus we are brought 
back to the ist century a.d. if the last reference is trustworthy. 
And this is no doubt the right date, for works written by Jews in the 
2nd century would not be likely to become current in the Christian 
Chureh. [b] The Testament of Hezekiah was written between a.d. 88- 
200. The grounds for this date will be found in Charles, cit. 
pp. Ixxi.-lxxii. and 30-31. [c) The Vision of Isaiah. The later re- 
cension of this Vision was used by Jerome, and a more primitive form 
of the text by tlie Archoiitici according to Epiphanius, It is still 
earlier attested by the Actus Petri Vercellenses, Since the Prote- 
vangel of James was apparently acquainted with it, and likewise 
Ignatius [ad, Ephes. xix.), the composition of the primitive form of 
the Vi.siori goes back to the close of the 1st century. 

The work of combining and editing these tliree independent 
writings may go back to early in the 3rd or even to the 2nd century. 

Literature, — Editions of the Ethwpic Text: Laurence, Ascensto 
hatae vatis (1819) ; Dillmann, Astensio Isatae Aethiopice et Latine, 
cum prolegomenis, adnotationibus criticis et exegetiiis, addttis ver- 
sionum Latinarum reliquns edita (1877) ; Charles, Ascensitm of 
Isaiah, translated from the Ethiopit Vetsion, which, together with the 
new Greek Fragment, the Latin Versions and the Latin translation of 
the Slavonic, is here published in full, edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Indices [10^0 ) ; Flemming, in Hetiiieckc’.s NTliche Apok. 292-305 ; 
NThche Apok. -handbtuh, 323-331. This translation is made from 
Charles's text, and his analysis of the text is in the maip accepted by 
this scholar. Translations : In addition to the translations given 
in the preceding editions, Ba.sset, Les Apocryphes Hhiofiiens, iii. 
“L’A.scen.sioiid'Isaie”(i894) ; Beer,^ pok. und Pseud. [n.)oo) 'ik. 124-127. 
The latter is a German rendering of ii.-iii. 1-12, v. 2-14, of Dillmann 's 
text. Critical Inquiries : Stokes, art. “ Isaiah, Ascension of," in 
Smith’s Diet, of Christian Biography (1882), in. 298-301 ; Robinson, 
" The Ascen.sit>n of Isaiah " in Hastings' Bible Diet. ii. 499-501 , 
For complete bibliography see Schiirer*, Gesih. des jUd. Volks, 
in. 280-285 ; Charles, op. cit. (R. H. C.) 

ISApHLWANA, an isolated hill in Zululand, 8 in. S.E. of 
Rorke’s Drift across the Tugela river, and 105 m. N. by W. ot 
Durban. On the 22nd of January 1879 a British force encamped 
at the foot of the hill was attacked by about 10,000 Zulus, 
the flower of Cetewayo’s army, and destroyed. Of eight 
hundred Europeans engaged about forty escaped (see Zululand : 
History). 

ISAR (identical with Isere, in Celtic “ the rapid ”), a river ol 
Bavaria. It rises in the Tirolcse Alps N.E. from Innsbruck, at an 
altitude of 5840 ft. It first winds in deep, narrow glens and gorges 
through the Alps, and at Tolz (2100 ft.), due north from its source, 
enters the Bavarian plain, which it traverses in a generally north 
and north-east direction, and pours its waters into the Danube 
immediately below Ileggendorf after a course of 219 m. The 
area of ius drainage basin is 38,200 sq. m. Below Munich the 
stream is 140 to 350 yards wide, and is studded with islands. 
It is not navigable, except for rafts. The total fall of the river 
is 4816 ft. Tlie Lsar is essentially the national stream of the 
Bavarians. It has belonged from the earliest times to the 
Bavarian people and traverses the finest corn land in the kingdom. 
On its banks lie the cities of Munich and Landshut, and thi- 
venerable episcopal sec of Freising, and the inhabitants of the 
district it waters are reckoned the core of the Bavarian race. 

See C. Gruber, Die har nach threr Entwickelung und ihren hydro- 
logischen Verhaltnissen (Munich, 1889); and Die Bedentung der Isar 
als V'erkehrsstrasse (Munich, 1890). 

ISATIN, CgH-NO.,, in chemistry, a derivative of indol, interest- 
ing on account of its relation to indigo ; it may be regarded as 
the anhydride of ortho-aminobenzoylformic or isatinic acid. 
It crystallizes in orange red pri.sms which melt at 200-201° ( . 
It may be prepared by oxidizing indigo with nitric or chromic 
acid (b. L. Erdmann, Jour, prak, Chem., 1841, 24, p. 11); by 
boiling ortho-nitrophcnylpropiulic acid with alkalis (A. Baeyer, 
Her., 1880, 13, p. 2259), or by oxidizing carbostyril with alkaline 
potassium permanganate (P. Friedlander and H. Ostermaier, 
Ber.^ 1881, 14, p. 1921). P. J. Meyer (Gerrnan Patent 26736 
(1883)) obtains substituted i.satins by conden.sing para-toluidine 
with dichloracetic acid, oxidizing the product with air and then 
hydrolysing the oxidized product with hydrochloric acid. 
T. Sandmeyer (German Patents 113981 and 119831 (1899)) 
tuined isatin-a-anilide by condensing aniline with chloral hydrate 
and hvdroxylamine, an intermediate product i.sonitrosodiphenyl- 
acetamidine being obtained, which is converted into isatin-a- 
anilide by sulphuric acid. This can be converted into indigo 
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by reduction with ammonium sulphide. Isatm dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid gives a blue coloration with 
tliiophcne^ due to the formation of indnphcnin (see Abst. J.C.S., 
1907). Concentrated nitric acid oxidizes it to oxalic acid, and 
idkali fusion yields anihne. It dissolves in soda formiAg a 
violet ^solutioTi, which soon becomes yellow, a change due to the 
transformation of sodium N-isatin into sodium isatate, the aa- 
isatin salt being probably formed intermediately (Heller, Absi. 
f.CS., 11907, i. p. 442). Most metaihe salts are N-derivatives 
yielding N-methyl ethers ; the silver salt is, however, an 
b-dcrivativc, yieiding an 0 -mcthyl ether (A. v. Baeyer, 1883 ; 
W. Peters, AbA. J.CS.3 1907, i. p. 239). 
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ISAURIA, in ancient geography, a district in the interior of 
Asia Minor, of very difTerent extent at different periods. The 
|)ermanent nucleus of it was that section of the Taurus which 
iuis directly to south of Ironium and Lystra. Lycaonia had all 
the Iconian *pl^in ; but Isauria began as soon as the foothills 
were reached. Its two original towns, Isuura Nea and Lsaura 
Palaea, lay, one among these foothills {Doth) and the other on the 
watershed (Zengibar Kale) When the Romans first encountered 
the Isaurian^ century n.c.), they regarded 

Cilicia Trachea as jjart of Isauria, which thus extended to the sea ; 
and this extension of the name continued to be in common use 
for two centuncs. The whole basin of the Calycadnus was 
rec'koned Isaiirian, and the cities in the valley of its southern 
branch fonried what was known as the Isaiirian Dccapolis. 
d'owards the end (ff the 3rd century’ a.d., however, all ('ilicia vas 
detached for administnitive purposes from the nortlicrn slope 
of 'raun.is,and we find a provin< e called at first Isauria- Lycaonia, 
and later Isauria alone, extending up to the limits of Galatia, 
but n >t pasang Taurus on the south. Pisidia, part of wLich 
had hitherto been included in one provin('c with Isauria, was also 
detached, and made to include Iconium. In compensation 
Isauria received the eastern part of Pamphvlia. Restricted 
again in the 4th cenluiyy Isauria ended as it began by being just 
the wild district about lsaura Palai'a and the heads of the 
Calycadnus. lsaura Palaea was besieged by Pcrdiccas, the 
Macedonian regent after Alexander’s death ; and to avoid 
capture its citizens set the place alight and perished in the tlames. 
During the war of the Cilician and other pirates against Rome, 
the Isaurians look so acti^'e a part that the proconsul R. Servilins 
deemed it necessary to follow them into their fastnesses, and 
compel the whole people to submission, an exploit for w’hirb he 
received the title of Isauricus (75 11. i’.). The Isaurians were 
afterwards placed for a time under the rule of Amyntas, king of 
Galatia ; but it is evident that the\’ continued to retain their 
predatory habits and virtual independence. In the 3rd century 
they sheltered the rebel emperor, Trebellianus. In the 4th 
century they are si ill desi rilu'd by Ammianus Marcellinus as 
the scourge of the neighbouring provinces of Asia Minor ; but 
they are said to have been effec tually subdued m the reign 
of Justinian. In common with all the eastern Taurus, Isauria 
passed into the hands of Turcomans and Vuruks with the Seljuk 
conquest. Many of these have now coalesced with the aboriginal 
population and form a settled element : but the district is still 
lawless. 

'I’his comparatively obscure people had the honour of producing 
two Byzantine emperors, Zeno, whose native name was Traska- 
lisseus Kousoumbladeotes, and Leo III., who ascended the 
throne of Constantinople in 718, reigned till 741, and became 
the founder of a dynasty of lliree generations. The ruins of 
lsaura Palaea are mainly remarkable for their fine situation 
and their fortifications and tombs. Those of lsaura Nea have 
disappeared, but numerous inscriptions and many sculptured 
stelae, built into the houses of prove the site. It was the 

latter, and not the former town, that Servilius reduced by 
• cutting off the water supply. The site was identified by W. M. 


Ramsay in 190a. The only modern exploration of highland 
Isauria was that made by J. S. Sterrett in 1885 ; but it was not 
exhaustive. 

Biiv-Iography.— W i M. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor (1890), and article " Nova lsaura " in Journ, HAL Studies 
(1905) ; A. M. Ramsay, ibid, (190^) ; J. R. S. Sterrett, “ Wolfe 
Expedition to Asia Minor,” Papers Amer, Jn'it. of Arch, iii. {18H8) ; 
C. Ritter, Erdkundc, xix. (1859) ; E. J. Davis, Life in As. Turkey 
(1879). (D. G. H.) 

ISCHIA (Gr. lU( 9 ^;Kor<Ta, Lat. Aenaria, in poetry Itiarime), an 
island off the coast of Campania, Italy, 16 m. S.W. of Naples, 
to the province of which it belongs, and 7 m. S.W. of the Capo 
Miseno, the nearest point of the mainland. Pop. about 20,000. 
It is situated at the W. extremity of the Gulf of Naples, and is 
the largest island near Naples, measuring about 19 m. in circum- 
ference and 26 sq. m. in area. It belongs to the same volcanic 
system as the mainland near it, and the Monte Epomeo (anc. 

view^ioint), the highest point of the island (2588 ft.), 
lies on the N. edge of the principal crater, which is surrounded 
by twelve smaller cones. The island was perhaps occupied 
by Greek settlers even before Cumae ; its Eretriun and Chalciclian 
inhaliitants abandoned it about 500 B.c. ow'ing to an eruption, 
and it is said to have been deserted almost at once by the greater 
part of the garrison which Hiero L of Syracuse had placed there 
about 470 B.c., owing to the same cause. Later on it came into 
the possession of Naples, but passed into Roman hands in 326, 
when Naples herself lost her independence, 'hhe imcienl towm, 
traces of the fortifications of which still exist, was situated near 
Lacco, at the N.W. comer of the island. Augustus gave it back 
to Naples in exchange for ( apri. After the fall of Rome it suffered 
attacks and deva.stations from the .successive masters of Italy, 
until it was finally taken by the Neapolitans in 1299. 

Several eruptions are re(‘orded in Roman times. The last of 
which we have any knowledge occurred in 1301, but the island 
was vi.sitcd by earthquakes in 1881 and 1883, 1700 lives being lost 
in the latter year, when the town of Casamirciola on tiie north 
side of the' island was almost entirely destroyed. The hot springs 
here, which still survive from the period of volcanic activity, 
line at a temperature of 147'' Fahr. and arc alkaline and saline ; 
they are much visited by bathers, especially in summer. They 
were known in Roman times, and mimy votive altars dedicated 
to Apollo and the nymphs have been found. I'he whole island 
is mouiilainous, and is remarkable for its beautiful scenery and 
its fertility. Wine, corn, oil and fruit are produced, especially 
the former, while the mountain slopes are clothed with woods. 
'I’ilcs and pottery are made in the island. Strawqilaiting is a 
considerable industry at I^cco ; and a certain amount of 
fi.shing is also done. The* potter’s clay of Lschiu served for the 
potteries of Cumae and l^uteoli in ancienl times, and w’as indeed 
in considerable demand until the catastrophe at Ca.samirciola 
in 1883. 

The< hief towns are Ischia on the E. coast, the capital and the 
scat of a bishop (pop. in 1901, town, 2756 ; commune, 7012), 
with a 15th-century castle, to which Vittoria Colonna retired 
after the death of her husband in 1525 ; Ca.samicciola (pop. 
in 190J, town, 1085 ; commune, 3731) on the north, and Forio 
on the west coast (pop. in 1901, town, 3640 ; commune, 7197). 
There is regular communication w’ith Naples, both by steamer 
direct, and also by .steamer to Torregaveta, 2 m. W.S.W. of 
Baiae and 12^ m. W.S.W. of Naples and thence by rail. 

See J. Beloeh, C ampanien (Breslau, 1890), 202 sqq. (T. As.) 

ISCHL, a market-town and watering-place of Austria, in 
Upper Austria, 55 m. S.S.W. of Linz by rail. Pop. (1900) 9646. 
It is beautifully situated on the peninsula formed by the junction 
of the rivers Ischl and 'I’raun and is surrounded by high moun- 
tains, presenting scenery of the finest description. To the S. is the 
Siriuskogl or llundskogl (i960 ft.), and to the W. the Schafberg 
(5837 ft.), which is ascended from St Wolfgang by a r|^k-and- 
pinion railway, built in 1893. It possesses a fine parish church, 
built by Maria Theresa imd renovated in 1877-1880, and the 
Imperial Villa is surrounded by a magnificent park. Ischl 
is one of the most fashionable spas of Europe, being the favourite 
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nobihty since 1822. It has saline and sulphureous 
drinking springs and numerous brine and brine-vapour baths. 
I he brine used at Ischl contains about 25 % of salt and theroare 
also mud, sulphur and pine-cone baths. Ischl is situated at an 
altitude of 1533 ft. above sea-level and has a very mild climate. 
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a stream 
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temnera^orel l‘ T WM f. f Khoae on tho left, as its principal affluent after the 


of nearly the same volume, while these two rivers, with the 
Durance, drain practically the entire French slope of the Alpine 
chain, the basins of the Arve and of the Var forming the sole 
exceptions. A short distance below Moirans the Lsctc changes its 
direction for the last lime and now flows S.W. past Romans he.fnm 
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temperature is 63-5'^ F. Ischl is an important centre of the salt 
industry and 4 m. to its W. is a celebrated salt mine, which has 
been worked as early as the rath century. 

ISEO, LAKE OF (the Sebimis of the Romans), a lake 
m Lombardy, N. Italy, situated at the southern foot of the Alps, 
and between the provinces of Bergamo and Brescia. It is formed 
by the Oglio river, which enters the northern extremity of the 
lake at Lovere, and issues from the southern end at Sarnico, 
on its way to join the Po. The area of the lake is about 24 .sq. m., 
it is 17 J m. in length, and 3 m. wide in the broadest portion, 
while the greatest depth is said to be about 084 ft. and the height 
of its surface above seiv-levcl 607 ft. It contains one large island, 
that of Siviano, which culminates in the Monte Isola (1965 ft.) 
that is crowned by a chapel, while to the south is the islet of San 
Paolo, occupied by the buildings of a small Franciscan convent 
now abandoned, and to the north the equally tiny island of 
Loreto, with a ruined chapel containing frescoes. At the southern 
end of the lake are the small towns of Iseo (15 m. by rail N.W. of 
Brescia) and of Sarnico. From Paratico, opposite Sarnico, on 
the other or left bank of the Oglio, a railway runs in 6i m. to 
Palazzoio, on the main Brescia-Bcrgamo line. Towards the 
head of the lake, the deep wide valley of the Oglio is seen, 
dominated by the glittering snows of the Adamello (11,661 ft.), 
a glorious prospect. Along the east shore (the west shore is far 
more rugg(*d) a fine carriage road runs from Iseo to the consider- 
able town of Jhsogne (134 m.), situated at the northern end of 
the lake, and nearly opposite that of Ixivcre, on the right bank 
of the Oglio. The portion of this road some way S. of Pisogne 
is cleverly engin(.*cred, and is earned through several tunnels. 
The lake’s charms were celebrated by Lady Mary Wortlcy- 
Montagu, who spent ten summers(i 7^7-1757)^ a villa at Lovere, 
then much frei]uented by reckon of an iron spring. The lake 
has several sardine and eel fislieries. (W. A. B. C.) 


Saone and the J 3 urance, between 'J’ournon and Valence. The 
j Is^re is remarkable for the way in which it chatigcs its direction, 
I i^rming three great loops of which the apex is respectively at 
Bourg St Maurice, Albertville and Moirans. For some way 
after its junction with the Rhone the grey troubled current of 
the Is^re can be distinguished in the broad and peaceful stream 


of the Rhone. 


(W. A. B. C.) 


1 S£RE, a department of S.E. France, formed in 1790 out of the 
northern part of the old province of Dauphind. Pop. (1906) 
5 ^ 2 >3 * 5 - D is bounded N. by the department of the Am, E, by 
that of Savoie, S. by those of the Hautes Alpes and the Drome 
and W. by those of tlw; Loire and the Rhone. Its area is 3179 
.sq. m. (surpassed only by 7 other departments), while its greatest 
length is 93 m. and its greatest breadth 53 m. The^ river Isdre 
runs for nearly half its course through this department, to which 
it gives its name. The southern portion of the department is 
very mountainous, the loftiest summit being the J^ic Lory 
(i 3 ; 3 ^ it-) in the extensive snow-clad Olsans group (drained 
by the Drac and Romanche, two mighty mountain torrents), 
while minor groups are those of Belkdonne, of Allevard, of the 
Drandcs Rousses, of the Devoluy , of the 'rridves, of the Koyan- 
nais, of the Vcrcors and, slightly to the north of the rest, that 
of the Grande Chartreuse. 'Ihc northern portion of the depart- 
ment is composed of plateaux, low hills and plains, whjle on every 
.side but the south it is bounded by the course of the Rhone. It 
forms the bishopric of Grenoble (dating from the 4th century), 
till 1790 in the ecclesiastical province of Vienne, and now in that 
of Lyons. The department is divided into four arroiidissemcnts 
(Grenoble, St Marcellin, La Tour du Pin and \'ienne),45 cantons 
und563commune.s. Its capital is Grenoble, while other important 
towns in it are the towns of Vienne, St Marcellin and La '\ our du 
Pin. It is well supplied with railwa>s (total length 342 m.), 
which give access to Gap, to Chamb^ry, to L> ons, to St Lambert 
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ISEKE [anc. Jsaral one of the chief rivers in France as well [ and to Valence, while it also possesses many tramways (total 


as of those flowing dowm on the J^rench side of the Alpine chain. 
Its total length from its source to its junction w'ith the Rhone is 
about 180 m., during which it descends a height of about 7550 ft. 
Its drainage area is about 4725 sq. in. It flows through the 
departments of Savoie, Is^re and Drome. This river rises in 
the Galisc glaciers in the French Graian Alps and flow^s, as 
a mountain torrent, tlirougli a narrow ^ alley past I'igncs in 
a north-westerly direction to Bourg St Maurice, at the western 
fool of the l.ittle St Beniiird Pass. It now bends S.W., as far 
as Mou tiers, the chief town of the Tarentaise, as the upper course 
of th(‘ Iserc is named. Here it again turns N.W. as far as Albert- 
ville, where after receiving the Arly (right) it once more takes a 
south-westerly direction, and near St Jherre d’Albigny receives 
its first important tributary, the Arc (left), a wild mountain 
stream flowing through the Maurienne and past the foot of the 
Mont Ceiiis Pass. A little way below, at Montmelian, it becomes 
officially navigable (for about half of its course), though it is 
but little used for that purpose owing to the irregular depth of 
its bed and the rapidity of its current. Very probably, in ancient 
days, it flowed from Montmelian N.W. and, after passing through 
or forming the Lac du Bourget, joined the Rhone. But at 
present it continues from Montmelian in a south-westerly 
direction, flowing through the broad and fertile valley of the 
Graisivaudan, though receiving but a single affluent of any 
importance, the Br^da (left). At Grenoble, the most important 
town on its banks, it bends for a short distance again N.W. 
But juslPt)elow that town it receives by far its most important 
affluent (left) the Drac, which itself drains the entire S. slope of 
the lofty snow-clad Dauphin^ Alps, and which, 11 m. above 
Grenoble, had received the Romanche (right), a mountain 
stream which drains the entire central and N. portion of the same 


length over 200 m.). It contains silver, had, coal and iron mines, 
as well iis extensive slate, stone and marble quarries, besides 
several mineral springs (Allevard, Triage and La Motto), llie- 
forests cover much ground, while among the most flourishing 
industries arc those of glove making, cemeiil, silk w'ea^'lng and 
paper making. I'hc area devoted to agriculture (largely in the 
fertile valley of the Graisi^'uudan, or IstVe, N.E. of Grenoble) is 
about 1211 sq. m. (W. A R C.) 

ISERLOHN, a town in the Prussian pro\ ince of Westphalia, 
on the Baar, in a bleak and hilly region, 17 m. W. of Arnsberg, 
and 30 ni. E.N.E. from Barmen b} rail. I^op. (1900) 27,265. 
I.serlohn i.s one of the most important manufacturing towns 
in Westphalia. Both in the town and neighbourhood there arc 
numerous foundries and works for iron, brass, steel and bronze 
goods, while other manufactures include w'ire, needles and 
pins, fish-hooks, machinery, umbrella-frames, thimbles, bits, 
furniture, chemicals, coffee-mills, and pinchbeck and britunnia- 
mctal goods. Iserlohn is a very old towm, its gild of armourers 
being referred to as “ ancient ” in 1443. 

ISFAHAN (older form Ispahan), the name of a Persian province 
and tow'n. The province is situated in the centre of the country, 
and hounded S. by Fars, E. by Yezd, N. h)' Kashan, Natanz 
and Irak, and W. by the Bakhtiari di.strict and Arabistan. It 
pays a yearl)’ revenue of about £100,000, and its population 
exceeds 500,000. It is divided into twenty-five districts, its 
capital, the town of Isfahan, forming one of them. These 
twenty-five districts, some very small and consisting of only a 
little township and a few hamlets, are Isfahan, Jai, Barkbar, 
Kahab, Kararaj, Baraan, Rudasht, Marbin, Lenjan, Kerven, 
Rar, Kiar, Mizdej, Ganduman, Somairam, Jarkuyeh, Ardistan, 
Kuhpayeh, Najafabad, Komisheh, Chadugan, Varzek, Tokhmaklu, 
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Gurji, Chinarucl. Most of those districts arc very fertile, 
and produce great quantities of wheat, barley, rice, cotton, 
tobac'co and opium. Lenjiln, w^ost of the city of Isfahan, is 
the greatest rice-producing district ; the finest cotton comes 
from Jarkuyeh ; the best opium and tobacco from the v!llages 
in llw vi(nnity of the 

The town of Isfahan or Ispahan, formerly the Ctapital of 
Persia, now' the capital of the provin('e, is situated on the 
Zayendeh river in 32"" 39' N. and 51^ 4-)' E. ^ at an elevation 
of 5370 ft. Its population, excluding that of the Armenian 
colony of Julfa on the right or south bank of the river (about 
4000), is estimated at 100,000 (73,^541 including 5883 Jews, 
in 1882). The tow'n is divided into thirty-seven mahallehs 
(parishes) and has 210 mos<.|ues and colleges (many half ruined), 
84 ('aravanserais, 150 public baths and 68 fiout mills. 'I'hc 
w'atcr supply is principally from open canals led off from the 
river and from several streams and canals w'hich come dow'n 
from the hills in the north-west. The name of the Isfahan 
river w'as originally Zendeh (Pahlavi zendek) rud, “ the great 
river *' ; it was then modernized into Zindeh-rud, “ the living 
river/' and. is now- called Zayendeh rud, “ the life-giving river.” 
Its principal source is the Jananeh rud which rises on the eastern 
slope of the Zardeh Kuh about 90 to 100 m. W. of Isfahan. 
After rc('eiving the Khursang river from Feridan on the north 
and the Zarin rud from C'haharmahal on the south it is called 
Zendeh rud. It then waters the Lenjan and Marbin districts, 
passes Isfahan as Zayendeh-rud and 70 m. farther E. ends in 
the Gavkhani depression. From its entrance into Lenjan to 
its end 105 canals are led off from it for purposes of irrigation 
and 14 bridges cross it (5 at Isfahan). Its volume of water at 
Isfahan during the spring season has been estimated at 60,000 
cub. ft. per second ; in autumn the quantity is reduced to one- 
third, but nearly all of it being then used for feeding the irriga- 
tion ( unals very little is left for the river bed. The tow'n covers 
about 20 sq. ni., but many parts of it are in ruins. The old city 
w'alls — a ruined mud curtain -are about 5 m. in circumference. 

0 [ the many fine public buildings constructed by the Sefavis 
and during the reign of the present ds'nasty very little remains. 
There are still standing in fairly good repair the two palaces 
named respectively Chchel Situn, “ the forty pillars,” and 
IFaslit Pehesht, the eight paradises,” the former constructed 
by Shah Abbas I. (1587-1629), the latter by Shah Soliman in 
1670, and restored and renovated. by hath Ali Shah (1797-1834). 
They are ornamented with gilding and mirrors in every possible 
variety of Arabesque decoration, and large and brilliant pictures, 
representing scenes of Persian history, cover the W'alls of their 
principal apartments and have })een ascribed in many instances 
to Italian and Dutch artists who arc known to have been m 
the ser\’ice of the Sefavis. Attached to these palaces were many 
other buildings such as the Imaretino built by Amin ed-Dowleh 
(or Addaula) for Fath Ali Shah, the Irnaret i A.shref built by 
Ashref Khan, the Afghan usurper, the 'J'alar TavTleh, Guldastch, 
Sarpushldeh, &c., erected in the early part of the 19th century 
by wealth)’ courtiers for tlie convenience of the sovereign and | 
often occupied a.s residences of European ministers travelling 
between Pushire and Teheran and by other di.stingui.shed 
lra\'ellers. Perhaps the most agreeable residence of all w'as the 
Haft Dast, ‘‘ the seven courts,” in the beautiful garden of 
.Saadetabad on the southern bank of the river, and 2 or 3 
m. from the (X-ntre of the cit)'. 'i'his palace w’as built by Shah 
Abbas II. (1642-1667), and Fath Ali Shah Kajar died there 
in 1834. (dose to il was the Aineh Khaneh, ‘‘ hall of mirrors ” ' 
and (Aher elegant building*, in the llazar jerih (1000 acre) garden. 
All these palaces and building'^ on both sides of the river were 
surrounded by extensive gardens, traversed by avenues of tall 

■ Thesf figures arc approximalt* tor the centre of the town north 
of the ri\ er. I'hc result of astronomioal observations taken by the 
(German expedition for observing the transit of Venus in 1874 and by 
Sir O. St John in 1870 on the south bank ol the river near, and m 
Julia respectively was 51® 40' 3'45" K., 32^' 37' 30" N. The .stone 
slab commemorating the work of the expedition and placed on the 
spot wliere the ol')scrvations W'crc taken has been carried off and now 
I serves as a door plinth of an Armenian house. 


I trees, principally planes, and intersected by paved canals of 
I running water with tanks and fountains/ Since Fath Ali Shah’s 
I death, palaces and gardens have been neglected. In 1902 an 
ofiiaial w'as sent from Teheran to inspect the crown buildings, 
to report on their condition, and repair and renovate some, &c. 
The result was that all the above-mentioned buildings, excepting 
the Chehel Situn and Hasht Behesht, were demoli.shed and their 
timber, bricks, stone, &c., sold to local builders. The gardens 
are wildernesses. The garden of the Chehel Situn palace opens 
out through the Ala Kapu (“ highest gate, sublime purtc ”) 
to the Maidan-i-Shah, which is one of the most imposing piazzas 
in the world, a parallelogram of 560 yds. (N.-S.) by 174 yds. 
(E.-W.) surrounded by brick buildings divided into two storeys 
of recessed arches, or arcades, one above the other. In front 
of the.se arcades grow a few' stunted planes and poplars. On 
the south side of the maidan is the famous Masjed i Shah (the 
shah’s mosque) erected by Shah Abbas I. in 1612-1613. It is 
covered with glazed tiles of great brilliancy and richly decorated 
with gold and silver ornaments and cost over £175,000. It is 
in good repair, and plans of it were published by C. Texier 
(L'Arnienie,la Perse, &c., vol. i. pis. 70-72) and P. {Monu- 
ments de la Perse). On the eastern side of the maidan stands 
the Masjed i Lutf Ullah with beautiful enamelled tiles and m 
good repair. Opposite to it on the western side of the maiduii 
is the Ala Kapu, a lofty building in the form of an ar('hw'a\' 
overlooking the maidan and crow'ned in the fore part b>' an 
immense open throne-room supported by W'ooden columns, 
while the hinder part is elevated three storeys higher. On the 
north side of the maidan is the entrance gate to the main bazaar 
.surmounted by the Nckkareh-Khanch, or drumhouse, w'herc is 
blared forth the appalling music saluting the rising and setting 
sun, said to have been instituted by Jainshid many thousand 
years ago. West of the Chehel Situn palace and conducting 
N.-S. from the centre of the city to the great bridge of Allah 
Verdi Khan is the great avenue nearly a mile in length called 
Chahar Bagh, “ the four gardens,” recalling the fact that it 
was originally occupied by four vineyards w'hich Shah Abbas J . 
rented at £360 a year and converted into a splendid approach 
to his capital. 

It was thus described by Lord Curzon of Kedlcston in 1880 : 
“ Of all the sights of Isfah&n, this in its present state is the most 
pathetic in the utter and pitiless decay of its beauty. Let me indi- 
cate what it W'as and w'hat it is. At the upper extremity a two- 
storeyed pavilion,® connected by a corridor with the Seraglio of the 
palace, so as to enable the ladies of the harem to gaze unobserved 
upon the merry scene below, looked out upon the centre of the avenue. 
Water, conducted in stone channels, ran down the centre, falling in 
miniature cascades from terrace to terrace, and was occasionally 
collected in great square or octagonal basins where cross roads cut 
the avenue. On either side of the central channel was a row' of 
oriental planes and a paved pathway for pedestrians. Then occurred 
a succession of open parterres, usually planted or .sown. Next on 
either side w^as a second row' ol planes, between w'hich aiul th«- 
flanking walls was a raised causew-ay for horsemen. The total 
breadth is now fifty-two yards. At intervals corresponding w ith the 
.successive terraces and basins, arched doorw'ays w'lth recessed open 
chambers overhead conducted through these walls into the various 
royal or noble gardens that stretched on either side, and were known 
as the Gardens of the Throne, of the Nightingale, of Vines, of Mul- 
berries, Dervishes, Ax. Some of the.se pavilions were places of public 
resort and were used as coffee-houses, where when the business ol the 
clay was over, the good burghers of Isfahan assembled to sip that 
beverage and inhale their kalians the while ; as Fryer puts it : 

' Night drawing on, all the pride of Spahauii was met in the Chaur- 
baug and the Grandees were Airing themselves, prancing abouf with 
their numerous Trains, striving to outvie each other in Pomp and 
Generosity.' At the bottom, quays lined the banks of the river, and 
were bordered with the mansions of the nobility. 

Such was the Chahar Bagh in the plenitude of its fame. But now 
what a tragical contrast ! The channels are empty, their stone 
borders crumbled and shattered, the terraces arc broken down, the 
parterres are unsightly bare patches, the trees, all lopped and 
ollarded, have been chipped and hollowed out or cut down for fuel 
y the soldiery of tlie Zil, the side pavilions are abandoned and 
tumbling to pieces and the gardens are w'ildernesses. Tw<^.enturies 
of decay could never make the Champs Elys6cs in Paris, the Unter 


® This pavilion was the Persian telegraph office of Isfahan for 
nearly forty years and was demolished in 1903. 
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den Linden in Berlin, or Rotten Row in London, look one half as' 
miserable as does the ruined avenue of Shah Abbas. It is in itself 
an epitome of modem Iran.” 

Towards the upper end of the aveuue on its eastern, side 
stands the medresseh (college) which Shah Hosain built in 1710. 
It still has a few students, but is very much out of repair ; Lord 
Curzon spoke of it in 1888 as “ one of the stateliest ruins that 
he saw in Persia.” South of this college the avenue is altogether 
without trees, and the gardens on both sides have been turned 
into barley fields. Among the other notable buildings of Isfahan 
must be reckoned its five bridges, all fine structures, and one of 
them, the bridge of Allah Verdi Khan, 388 yds. in length with 
a paved roadway of 30 ft. in breadth, is one of the stateliest 
bridges in the world, and has suffered little by the march of decay. 

Another striking feature of Isfahan is the line of covered 
bazaars, which extends for nearly 3 m. and divides the city 
from south to north. The confluence of people in these bazaars 
is certainly very great, and gives an exaggerated idea of the 
populousness of the city, the truth being that while the in- 
habitants congregate for business in the bazaars, the rest of the 
city is comparati^'ely do.serted. When surveyed from a command- 
ing height within the city, or in the immediate environs, the 
enormous extent of mingied garden and building, about 30 m. 
in circuit, gives an impression of populousness and busy life, 
but a closer scrutiny reveals that the whole scene is nothing more 
than a gigantic sham. With the exception of the bazaars and 
a few parishes there is really no continuous inhabited area. 
Wliole streets, wliole quarters of the city have fallen into utter 
ruin and are absolutely deserted, and the traveller who is bent on 
visiting some of the remarkable sites in the northern part of 
the city or in the western suburbs, sia h as the minarets dating 
from the 12th century, the remains of the famous castle of 
Tabarrak built b)' the Buyid Rukn addaula (d. 976), the ruins 
of the old fire temple, the shaking minarets of Guladan, &t., 
has to pass through miles of crumbling mud walls and roofless 
houses. It is believed indeed that not a twentieth part of the 
area of the old city is at present peopled, and the million or 
600,000 inhabitants of Chardin’s time (middle of the 1 7th centur) ) 
have now dwindled to about 85,000. 'I'he Armenian suburb 
of Julfa, at any rate, which contained a population of 30,000 
souls in the 17II1 century, has now only 4000, and the Christian 
churches, which numbered thirteen and were maintained with 
splendour, are now reduced to half a dozen edifices with bare 
walls and empty benches. Much improvement has recently 
taken place in the education of the young and also in their 
religious leaching, tlie wealthy Armenians of India and Java 
having liberally contributed to the national schools, and the 
Church Missionary Society of London having a church, schools 
and hospitals there since 1869. 

The people of Isfahan have a very pocjr reputation in Persia 
either for courage or morals. They are regarded as a clever but 
at the same time dissolute and disorderly communit>q whose 
government requires a strong hand. The lutis (hooligans) of 
Isfahan arc proverbial as the most turbulent and rowdy set of 
vagabonds in Persia. The priesthood of Isfahan are much 
respected for their learning and high character, and the merchants 
are a \’'ery respectable class. The commerce of Isfahan has 
greatly fallen off from its former flourishing condition, and 
It is doubtful whether the trade of former days can ever be 
restored. (A. H.-S ) 

The natural advantages of Isfahan-- -a genial climate, a 
fertile sml and abundance of water for irrigation— must have alway.s 
made it a place of importance. In the most ancient cuneiform docu- 
ments, referring to a period between 3000 and 2000 n.c., the province 
of Anshan, which certainly included Isfahan, was the limit of the 
geographical knowledge of the Babylonians, tyj^ifying the extreme 
east, as Syria (or MarUi-ki) typified the west. The two provinces of 
A inhan and Suharta, bv which we must understand the country from 
Isfahan to Shuster, were ruled in those remote ages by the .same 
king undoubtedly belonged to the great Turanian family; 

and from this first notice of Anshan down to the 7th century b.c. 
the region seems to have remained, more or less, dependent on the 
paramount power of Susa With regard to the eastern frontier of 
Anshan, however, ethnic changes were probably in extensive opera- 
tion during this interval of twenty centuries. The western Iranians, 
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for instance, after separating from their eastern brethren on the 
Oxus, as early perhaps as 3000 b.c., must have followed the line 
, of the Elburz mountains, and then bifurcating into two branches 
! must have scattered, we.stward into Media and southward towards 
Persia. The fir.st substantial settlement of the soutliern branch 
would seem then to have been at Lsfahfiji, where Jem, the eponym 
of the Persian race, is said to have founded a famous ^castle, the 
remains of which were visible as late as the loth century a.d^ This 
castle is known in the Zoroastrian writings as Jetn-gtrd, but its proper 
name was Sarti or Saruk (given m the Bundahish as Sruwa or Srobak ) , 
and it was especially famous in early Mahommedan history as the 
building where the ancient records and tables of the JA-rsians were 
discovered which proved of .so much use to Albumazar and his con- 
temporaries. A valuable tradition, proceeding from quite a different 
source, has also been preserved to the effect that Jem, who m\ented 
the original Persian character, ” dwelt in Assan, a district of 
Shu.stcr ” (see Flugel’s Fihrist, p. 12, 1 . 21), which exactly accords 
with the As.syrian notices of Assan or Anshan classed as a depend- 
ency of ElymAis. Now, it is well known that native legend repre- 
j sented the Persian race to have been held in bondage for a thousand 
I years, after the reign of Jem, by the foreign usurper Zohdk or 
I Biverasp, a period which may well represent the duration of Ely- 
I macan supremacy over the Aryans of Anslian. At the commence- 
I ment of the 7th century b.c. Persia and Ansan are still found in the 
I annals of Sennacherib amongst the tributaries of Elymais, confeder- 
ated against A.s.syria ; but shortly afterwards tJie great Susian 
monarchy, which had lasted lor full 2000 years, crumbled away 
under continued pressure from the west, and the Aryans ol Anshan 
recovered their independence, founding lor the first time a national 
dyna.sly, and establishing their seat of government at Gabae on the 
site of the modern city ol Isfahan. 

The ruval city oi Gabae was known as a foundation of the Acliae- 
meiiidae as late as the time oi Stralx), and the inscriptions show that 
\chaemeiies and hi-> successors did actually rule at Anshan until the 
great Cyrus set out on his career ol western victory. Whether the 
Kdbi or Kdvi of tradition, the blacksmith of Isfahan, who is .said 
I0 have headed the revolt against Zohak, took his name from the 
tuwn of Gabae may be ojien to question ; but it is at any rale re- 
markable that the national standard of the iVrsian race, named 
after the blacksmith, and sitjiposed to ha\T been first unfurled at 
this epoch, retained the title of Darafsh^a Kavdiii (the banner of 
Kavi) to the time of the Arab con<]ues1, and that the men of Isfahan 
were, moreover, throughout this long period, always especially 
charged with its protection. The provincial name of Anshan or 
Assan seems to have been disused in the country after the age of 
("vrus, and to have been rej>laced bv that of Gabene or Gabiaue, 
which alone appears in the Greek accounts ol the wars of Alexander 
and his .successors, ami in the geograiihical descriptions of Strabo 
Gabae or GAvi became gradually corriqited to Jai during the 
Sassanian period, and it was thus by the latter name that the old 
city of Isfahan was generally known at the time of the Arab in- 
vasion. Subsequently the title of Jai became replaced by She- 
heristdn or Medineh, ” the city ” jyar cAcellenie, while a suburb which 
had been founded in the immediate vicinity, and which look the name 
of '^’’akudiek, or the “ Jews' town,” from its original Jewish inhabi-* 
tants, gradually rose iiito notice and superseded the old capital. ^ 
Sheherisidn and Yahudich are thus in the early ages of Islam 
described as inde]>endent cities, the former being the eastern and 
tlie latter the western division of the capital, each surrounded by a 
separate wall ; but about the middle of the 10th century the famous 
Buyid king, known a.s the Ruhn-addaula {al-l)owlch) , united the tvo 
suburbs and many of the adjoining villages in one general enclosure 
which was about 10 m. in circumference. TJie city, which had now 
resumed its old name of Isfahan, continued to flourish till the time of 
Timur (a.d. 1387), when in common with so many other cities of the 
empire it suflered grievously at the hands of the Tatar invaders. 
Timur indeed is said to have erected a Kelleh Mindr or ” skull 
tower ” of 70,000 heads at the gate of the city, as a warning to deter 
other communities from resisting liis arms. The place, however, 
owing to its natural advantages, gradually recovered from the effects 
of this terrible visitation, and when the Safavid dynasty, who suc- 
ceeded to power in the i6th century, transferred their plate of 
residence to it from Kazvin, it rose rapidly in popiilou.sne.ss and 
wealth. It was under Shah Abbas the first, the most illustrious 
sovereign of this house, that Isfahan attained its greatest prosperity. 
This monarch adojited every possible expedient, by stimulating 


1 The name of Yahudich or *' Jews' town ” is derived by the early 
Arab geographers from a colony of Jews who are said to have 
migrated from Babylonia to IsfahAn shortly after Nebuchadrezzar’s 
conquest of Jeru.salem, but this is pure fable. The Jewish .settle- 
ment really datc.s from the 3rd ceiiturv a.d. as is shown by a notice 
in the Armenian history of Moses of Chorene, lib. iii. cap. 35. The 
name Isfahan has been generally comiiaied with the Aspadana of 
Ptolemy in the extreme north of Persis, and tlie identification is 
probably correct. At any rate the title is of great antiquity, being 
found in the Bundahish, and being derived in all likelihood from the 
family name of the race of Feridiin, the Athviydn of romance, who 
were entitled Aspiydn in Pahlavi, according to the phonetic rules of 
that language. 
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commerce, encouraging arts and manufactures, and introducing 
luxurious habits, to attract visitors to his ta\'cnirite capital. He 
built several magiiilkent jmlaces 111 the richest style of Oriental 
decoration, ])lanted gardens ami avenues, and distributed amongst 
them the waters of the Zemleh-rud in an endless senes of reservoirs, 
fountains and cascades. The baths, the mosques, the collep^*s, the 
bazaars avid the caravanserais oi the city received au ecjual share of 
his ifltentiori, and Tvnropean artificers and menhants were largely 
encouraged to settle in hi^ capital \mbas',ad<us \isi1ed his court 
from many of the first stales of F.nrope, and tactorics were pcnnan- 
ently established lor Ihe men'liaiil s ol r.ngland, h'rance, IJolland, the 
Hanseatic towns, Spain, Portugal and Moscow. The celebrated 
traveller Chardin, who passed a great jiortion of his life at lsfa]iS,n in 
the latter half of the T7th century, has left a detailed and most 
interesting account of the statistics ol the city at that period. He 
himself estimated the population at 600,000, though in popular belied 
the number exceeded a million. There were li^oo flourishing villages 
in the immediate neigh bourhciod ; the eneeint<“ of the city and 
suburbs was recUoned at 2\ m., while the nind walls surrounding the 
city itself, probably nearly following the lines of the Buyid en- 
closure, measured 20,000 paces. Tii the interior were counted i6j 
mosques, 48 piddic tolleges, rSo.* caravanserais, 27^^ baths and 12 
cemeteries. The a(l|oining suburb ol Julia w-as also a most flourish- 
iTig place. Originally tonnded l)v Shall Abbas the (Vreat, wdio trans- 
ported to this lo< ality Anneniati fatnilies from the town of Julia 
on the Arras, the colony increased rapidly under his fostering care, 
both in wealth and in numbtu's, the ('hnstian population being 
estimated in TfiH5 at p,ooo souls, Tlie first 1>1 onv to tlie prosjM^rity 
ot modern Isfahan was given by the Afghan invasion at the beginning 
of the iSth century, since winch ilate, altliongh continuing for some 
time to be the nominal hearl of the empire, the city has gradually 
dwindled in importance, and now only ranks as a second or third rate 
provincial capital. When the Kajar <l) nasty indecsl mounted the 
throne ol Persia at the end of the i.Sth century the seat ot govern- 
ment was at once transferred to Teheran, w’lth a view to the support 
of the royal tribe, w'hose chief sciat was in the neighbouring province 
of Ma7.erKler5,n ; and, althougli it has often lieen proposed, from 
considerations of state ]K>licv in reference to Russia, to re-establish 
the court at Islahaa, wdiich is the true centre ot F’ersia, the si heme 
has never commamled much attention. At the same time the 
government nt Islahan, owing I0 tin- wealth ot the surrounding 
districts, lias always been much sought alter. ICarly in the Kdli 
century the post was often conliTred upon some powerful minister of 
the court, but m haler times it has l»een usually th<‘ apanage of a 
favounie son 01 brotlier of thi* reigning sovereign.' inith All Slitdi, 
who had a particulai allex^tion for Isfahan, die<l here in 1H34, and it 
became a time-honoured custom for the monarch on the throne to 
seek relief Irom the heat ol 'lclier5n bv lornuug a summer camj) at 
the rich pastures of (iandumari, on the skirts of Zardeh-Knh, to tin* 
we.st ot Isfnlian, for the exercise of his troops and tlie health and 
amusement ol his courtiers, but in recent years the practice ha-. b<*<‘n 
di.scontmued. (H. C. K.) 

ISHIM, a town of West .Siberia, in the government of Tobolsk, 
180 m. N.W. of Omsk, on a nt er of the same name, tribuUirv , 
on tlie left, of the Irtysh. Jkip. (iSqy) yiOj. The town, which 
was founded in 1630, has tallow-melting and carries on a large 
trade in rye and r}'e flour. The fair is one of the most important 
in Siberia, its returns being estimated at £500,000 annually. 

ISHMAEL (a Hebrew name meaning ‘‘God hears'’), in the 
Bible, the son of Abraham by his Egyptian concubine Hagar, 
and the eponym of a number of (probabl\- ) nomadic tribes living 
outside Palestine. Hagar in turn personifies a people found to 
the east of Gilead (1 Chron. v. 10) and Petra (Strabo).- Through 
the jealousy of Sarah, Abraham’s wife, mother and son were 
driven away, and they wandered in the district south of Beersheba 
and Kadcbh (Gen. x\ i. J, x\i. E) ; see Abraii.am. It had 
been foretold to his mother before Ids birth that he should be 
a wild ass among men,’’ and that he should dwell “ before 
the face ot (that is, to the eastward of) his brethren. It is 
subsequently stated that after leaving his father’s roof he 
became an archer,'' and dwell in the wilderness of Paran, and 

' Zill es Sultan, elder brother ol Muzafar ed d-n Shah, became 
governor-general of tlie Islahdn province in 1869. 

On Paiil'.s use of the storv of Hagar (Gal. iv. 24-26), see Emv. 
Bih. col. 1034 ; and H. St J. 'I’liackeray, Relation of St Paul to 
content ptnary Jewish Thonqht (Eoiulon, 1900), pp. 196 .sqq. ; Hagar 
typifies the old Sinaitic coi'cnaiit, and Sarah represents the new 
covenant of freedom from bondage. The treatment of the concubine 
and her son in Gen. \v\. compared with ch. xxi. illustrates old 
Hebrew' ciistom.s, on which see further S. .\. Cook, Laws of Moses, &c, 
(London, 1903), pp. 116 sqq., 140 .sq. 

The Tturaean archers were of Jetur, one of the " sons " of 
Lshmael (Gen. xxv. 15), and were Roman mercenaries, perlmps ev^n 
I'u Great Britain {Pal Expl. Fund, Q.S , 1900, p 2S3). 


! his mother took him a wife out of the land of Egypt.” But the 
genealogical relations were rather with tfiie Edomites, Midianites 
and other peoples of North Arabia and the eastern desert than 
witk Egypt proper, and this is indicated by the expressions that 
“ they dwelt from Havilah unto Shur that is east of Egypt, 
and he settled to the eastward of his brethren ” (see Mizraim). 
Like Jacob, the ancestor of the Israelites, he had twelve sons 
(xxv. t2-i8, P), of which only a few have historical associations 
apart from the biblical records. Nebaioth and Kedar suggest 
the Nabataei and Cedrei of Pliny (v. 12), the first-mentioned 
of whom were an important Arab people after the time of 
Alexander (see Nabataeans). The names correspond to the 
Nabaitu and Kidru of the Assyrian inscriptions occui>>’ing the 
desert cast of the Jordan and Dead Sea, whilst the Massa and 
Tema lay probably farther south. Dumah may perhaps be 
the same as the Domata of Pliny (vi. 32) and the i^ov/icOu or 
ilovfLalOa of Ptolemy (v. iq, 7, viii. 22, 3)~-Sennarherib 
conquered a fortress of ‘‘ Aribi ” named Adumii, — and Jetur is 
obviously the Ituraea of classical geograpliers.* 

lshmael,” therefore, is used in a wide .sense of the wilder, roving 
peoples encircling Canaan from the north-east to tlie south, related 
to but on a low'er rank than the ” sons ” of Isaac. It is practically 
identical with the term ” Arabia " as used by the Asaynans. Nothing 
certain is know'ii of the history of these mixed populations. They 
are represented as warlike nomads and witli a certain reputation for 
wnsdom (Baruch hi. 23). Not improbably they .spoke a dialect (or 
diahH;ts) akin to Arabic or Aramaic.'' According to the Mahomme- 
daiLs, lshmael, who is recognized as their ancestor, lies buried with 
lus mother m the Kaaba m Mecca. See further, T. Noldeke, Emv. 
Bib., £.v , and the articles Edom, Midian. (S A C ) 

ISHPEMING, a city of Marquette county, Michigan, U.S.A., 
about 15 m. W. by S. of Marquette, in tlie N. part of the upfier 
peninsula. Pop. (i8<)o) 11,197; <>f v\hom 51^70 

were foreigmborn ; (iqo.), State censi s) 11, ^>23. It is .served by 
the ('hicago Nortli Western, the Duluth, South Shore cN^ 
Atlantic, and the Lake Superior and Ishpeming railways. The 
rit\ is rqoo ft, above sea-level (w'hence its name, from an Ojibway 
Indian word, said to mean ” high up "), m the centre of the 
Martpaette Range iron disirict, and has sevim mines within its 
limit.s ; the mining of iron ore is its prineipal induslr}’. 
Ishpeming was settk'd al'iout 1S54, anti was inc'orporated as 
a citv in 1873. 

ISHTAR, or IsTAR,the name of the chief goddess of Baliy Ionia 
and Assyria, the counterpart of the J’hocnician Astarte 
The moaning of the name is not known, though it is possible 
that the underlying stem is the same as that of Assur wliich 
would thu.s make her the “ leading one ” or ” chief.’’ At all 
events Jt is now generally recognized that the name i.s Semi tie- 
in its origin. W'liere the name originated is likewise uncertain, 
but the indications point to Ereeh where we ftiid the worship 
of a great mother-goddess independent of any association with 
a male counterpart flourishing in the oidesl pcTiod of Babylonian 
history. She appears under various names, among which are 
Nana, Innanna, Nina and Anunit. As early as the days of 
Khammurabi w-e find these various names which represented 
originally different goddesses, though all manifest as the chief 
trait the life-gh’Jng power united in Ishtar. Even w hen the older 
names are employed it is always the great mother-goddess who 
is meant. Ishtar is the one goddess in the pantheon who retains 
her independent position despite and throughout all changes that 
the Babylonian - Assyrian religion undergoes. In a certain 
sense she is the only real goddess in the pantheon, the rest being 
mere reflections of the gods with whom they are associated 
as consorts. Even when Ishtar is \'icwcd as the consort of some 
chief — of Marduk occasionally in the south, of Assur more 
frequently in the north— the consciousness that she has a 
personality of her own apart from this association is never 
lost sight of. 

With Adbed (Gen. xxv. 13) may be identified Idibi'iiB{-ba'il) a 
tribe employed Iw Tiglalh-Pilcser ' TV. (733 n.c.) to watch the 
frontier of Musn (Sinaitic peninsula or N, Arabia ?). 

Thi.s is suggested by the fact that Aslmrbanipal (7th centurj') 
mentions as the name of their deity Atar-Samain {Le. ” Ishtar of the 
heavens ”). 
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We may reasonably assume that the analog)^ drawn from tHe 
process of reproducdon among men and animals led to the 
conception of a female deity presiding over the life of the universe. 
Ihr extension of the scope of this goddess to life in gencml-^-to 
the growth of plants and trees from the fructifying seed — was a 
natural outcome of a fundamental idea ; and bo, wliether we 
turn to incantations nr hymn.s, in myths and in epics, in votive 
inscriptions iind in historical annals, Tshtar is celebrated and 
invoked as the great mother, as the mistress of lands, as clothed 
in .splendour and power — one might almost say as the personifica- 
tion of life itself. 

Jlut there are two aspects to this goddess of life. She bring.s 
forth, she fertilizes the fields, she clothes nature in joy and glad- 
ness, but she also withdraws her favours and when she does so 
the fields wither, and men and animals cease to reproduce. 
In pla('c of life, barrenness and death ensue. She is thus also 
a grim goddess, at once cruol and destructive. We can, there- 
fore, understand that she was also invoked as a goddess of war 
and biittlcs and of the chase ; and more particularly among The 
warlike Assyrians she assumes this aspect. Before the battle she 
appears to the army, clad in battle array and armed with bow and 
arrow. Jn myths symbolizing the change of seasons she is 
portrayed in this double character, as the life-giving and the 
life-deprh'ing power. The most noteworthy of these myths 
describes her as passing through seven gates into the nether world. 
At ea('h gate some oi her clothing and her ornaments are removed 
until at the last gate she is entirely naked. While she remains in 
the nether world as a prisoner— whether voluntary or involuntary 
it is hard to Siiy— 'ull fertility ceases on earth, but 'the time comes 
when she again returns to earth, and as she passes each gate the 
watchman restores to her what she had left there until she is 
again ( lad in her full splendour, to the joy of mankind and of all 
nature. Closely allied with this myth and personifying another 
\iew of the change of seasons is the story of Ishtor’s love for 
7 'ammuz- ‘^symbolizing the .spring time— but as midsummer 
approaches her husband is slain and, according to one version, 
it IS for the purpose of saving Tammuz from the clutches of the 
goddess of the nether world that she enters upon her journey 
to that region. 

In all the great centres Ishtar had her temples, bearing such 
names as h.-anna, ‘‘heavenly hcaisc, ’ in lilrech; E-^makh, “great 
house,” in Babylon; E-mash-mash, “house of offerings,” in 
Ninewh. Of the details of her cult we us yet know little, but 
there is no idence that there were obscene rites connected 
with it, though there may have been certain my.stcrios introduced 
at (crtain centres which might easily impress the uninitiated as 
lla^•ing obscene aspects. She was .serv'eci by priestes.ses as well 
as b) priests, and it would appear that the votaries of Ishtar 
were in all cases virgins who, as long as they remained in the 
service of Ishtar, were not permitted to marry. 

In the astral-theological .system, Ishtar becomes the planet Venus, 
and llie double aspect ul tlic goddess is made to corres|K)nd to the 
strikingly (.liJlcreiil phases of Venus in the summer and wmter 
se.asons. On moiiumcnls and sea]-r> linders she appears frequently 
with bow' and arrow, thongli also simply clad in long robes with a 
crown on her head and an eight -rayed star as her symbol. Statuettes 
have been found in large numbers represent mg her as naked with her 
arms folded across her breast or holding a child. The art thus 
reflects the popular conceptions formed of the goddess. Together 
w'ith Sin, the moon-god, and Shamash, the sun-god, she is the third 
figure in a triad pcsrsonifymg the three great forces of nature — moon, 
sun and earth, as the lite-force. The doctrine involved iilustr.ates 
tlie tendency of the Babylonian priests to centralize the manifesta- 
tions of divine powder in the universe, ju.st as the triad Anu, Bel and 
Ha iq.v ,) — the heavens, the earth and the W'atciv" deep — form 
another illustration of this same tendency. 

Naturally, as a member of a triad, Ishtar is dis.sociated from any 
local limitations, and similarly as the planet Venus — a conception 
wdiich is essentially a product of theological speculation — no thouglit 
of any particular locality for her cult is present. It is because her 
cult, like that of Sin {g.v.) and Shama.sh (q.v.), is spread over all 
Babylupia and Assyria, that she becomes available for purposes of 
theological speculation. 

Cf. Astarte, Atargatis, Gri-at Mottifr of the Gods, and 
.specially Babylonian and Assyrian Religion. (M, Ja) 

ISHTTB, or Istjb (anr. Astibew, Slav. SJitipliye or Shtip), 
a town of Macedonia, European Turkey, in the \dlayct of 
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Kossovp ; 45 m. E.S.E. of Eskub. Pop, (1905) about iQjOOO. 
Ishtib IS built on a hill at the confluence of the small river 
Tshtib with the Bregalnitza, a tributary of the Vardar. It has 
a thriving agricultural trade, and possesses several fine mosques, 
a number of fountains and a large bazaar. A hill on the inorth- 
west is crowned by the ruins of an old castle. • 

ISIDORE OF ALEXANDRIA,^ Greek philosopher and one 
of the last of the Neoplatonists, lived in Athens and Alexandria 
toward.s the end of the 5th century a.p. He became head of the 
school in Athens in succession to Marinn.s who followed Prociiis. 
His vdews alienated the chief members of the school and he was 
compelled to resign his position to ITegias. He is known princi- 
pally as the preceptor of Damasciiis whose testimony to tiim 
m the Life of Istdorus presents him in a very favourable light 
as a man and a thinker. It is generally admitted, howev'cr, that 
he was rather an enthusiast than a thinker ; reasoning with him 
was subsidiary to inspiration, and he preferred the theories of 
Pythagroras and Plato to the unimaginative logic and the practical 
ethics of the Stoics and the Aristotelians, He seems to have 
given loose rein to a sort of thex>Rophical specula^on^and attached 
great importimcc to dreams and waking visions on which he used 
to expatiate in his public discourses. * 

Dama.sciiis* Life Is prcHcrved by Bhotitwin the Bibiittiheca, and the 
fragments are printed in the I)idot edition of Diogenes Laertius. 

Photius, liibltotheca, i8i ; and histories 

of Neoplatonism. 

ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, or Isidorus Hispalensis { c , 560-636), 
Spanish encyclopaedist and historian, was the son of Severianus, 
a distinguished native of Cartagena, who came to Seville about 
the time of the birth of Isidore. Leander, bishop of Seville, W'as 
his elder brother. Left an orphan while still young, Isidore was 
educated in a monaster}’, and soon distinguished himself in con- 
troversies w ith the Arians. In 5 ()q, on the death of his brother, 
he W'as cho.scn archbishop of Seville, and acquired high renown 
by his successful administration of the episcopal office, as well' 
as by his numerous theologiail, historical and scientific w^orks. 
Tie founded a .school at Seville, and taught in it himself. In the 
provincial and national councils he pla}’ed an important part, 
notably at Toledo in 610, at Seville in 6i(; and in 633 at Toledo, 
which profoundl}' modified the organization of the church in 
Spain. His great work, however, was in another line. Pro- 
fixindly versed in the Latin as well as in the Christian literature, 
his indefatigable intellectual curiosity led him to condcn.sc and 
reproduce in enc'yclopaeclic form the fruit of his w'ide reading. 
Ilis works, which include all topics — science, canon law^, histor} 
or theology— arc unsystematic and largely uncritical, merely 
reproducing at second hand the substance of such sources as 
were available. Vet in their inadequate wa}^ they served to 
keep alive throughout the dark ages some little knowledge 
of the antique culture and learning. The most elaborate of his 
writings i.s the Onj^mum sive ctymolo^iarum libri XX. It was 
the last of his works, written between 622 and 633, and was 
corrected by his friend and disciple Braulion. It is an encyclo- 
paedia of all the scienc es, under the form of an explanation of 
the terms proper U) each of them. It was one of the capital 
books of the middle ages. 

On the Libn differciitiarimi sive de proprietate sermoimm — of which 
the first boolc is a collection ol synonyms, and the secrond of ex- 
planatioiiB of metaphvsical and religious ideas — see A. Mack's 
doctoral dissertation, kenues, 1900. Mommsen has edited tlie 
Chfomca mujota or Chromcon de sex aetatibus (from tlie creation to 
A.D. 615) and the “ Historia Gotliorum, Wandalorum, Suebonim," 
in the Monumenta Germamae htstorica, auctorrs antiqtiissimi ; 
Chrmnea mifioya II. The history of the Goths is a historical source 
of the first order. The De scriptoribus eulesiastiris or better De 
vms illustribus, was a continuation of the work of St Jerome and of 
Genuadius (cf. G. von Dzialowski in Kirrhenf;;eschi( htlii he Studies, iv. 
(1899). Especially interesting is the De ntUwa remm ad Sisehutum 

^ With Isidore of Alexandria has been confused an Isidore of Gaza, 
mentioned by Photius. Little is known of him except that he was 
one of those wdio accompanied Damasciiis to the Persian court when 
Justinian closed the schools in Athens in 529. Snidas, In speaking 
of Isidore of Alejomdrm, says that Hypatia was his wife, hwt there 
is no means of approximating the dates (see Hypatia). Suetonius, 
in his Life of Nero, refers to a Cynic philosopher named Isidore, who is* 
said to have jested publicly at the expense of Nero. 
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regent, a treatise on astronomy and meteorology, which contained the 
sum of physical philosophy during tlie early middle ages. The 
Regula mnnachorum of Isidore was adopted by many of the mon- 
asteries in Spain during the 7th and 8th centuries. The collection 
of canons known as the Jsidoriana or Htspalensis is not by him-and 
the following, attributed to him, are of doubtful authenticity . De 
ortu ac^obiW patrum qin lu Siriptura laudibus efferuntur \ AUe- 
goriae scripturae sacrae ct hber numerorum , De ordtne creaiuraruni. 

The edition of all of Isidore’s works by F. Orevalo (Rome, 1707- 
1803, 7 vols.), reproduced in Migne, Patrologia Latina, 81-84, is 
carefully edited. See also C. Canal, San Isidoro, expostcion de sus 
obras e indicacione^ a cetra de la iv/lnent-ia que han ejevndo en la 
iivihzacion es panala (Seville, 1807). A list of monographs is in the 
Bibliographic of Ulysse Chevalier. 

ISINGLASS (probably a corruption of the Dutch huisenhlasj 
Ger. Hausenblase, literally sturgeon's bladder ”), a pure form 
of commercial gelatin obtained from the swimming bladder or 
sound of several species of fi.sh. 'Phe sturgeon is the most valu- 
able, various species of which, especially Acipenser stellatiis 
(the seuruga), A, futhenus (the sterlet) and guldmstddtn 
(the ossHvj, flourish in the Volga and other Russian rivers, 
in the Caspian and Black Seas, and in the Arctic Ocean, and yield 
the “ Russian isingla.ss " ; a large fish, Silurus parkerii, and 
probably some other fish, yield the “ Brazilian isingla.ss ” ; other 
less definitely characterized fish yield the Penang ” product ; 
while the common cod, the hake and other Gadidae also yield 
u \-arielv of isinglass. 'Phe sounds, having been removed from 
the fish and cleansed, undergo no other preparation than desicca- 
tion or (ir\ ing, an operation needing much care; but in this 
process the sounds are subjected to several different treatments. 
If the sound be unopened the product appears in commerce as 
“ pipe," “ purse " or " lump isinglass " ; if opened and unfolded, 
a.s “ leaf " or “ honeycomb " ; if folded and dried, as “ book,'’ 
and if rolled out, as “ ribbon isinglass." Russian isinglass 
generally appears in commerce as leal, book, and long and short 
staple ; Brazilian isinglass, from Para and Maranham, as pipt‘, 
lump and honeycomb ; the latter produd, and also the isingla.ss 
of Hudson's Bay, Penang, Manila, &c., is darker in colour and less 
soluble than the Ru.ssian product. 

The finest isinglass, which ('omes from the Russian ports of 
.Astrakhan and Taganrog, is prepared by steeping the sounds in 
hot water in order to remove mucus, &i'. ; they are then cut open 
and the inner membrane exposed to the air ; after drying, the 
outer membrane is removed by rubbing and heating. .\s 
imported, isinglass is usually too tough and hard to be directly 
u.sed. To increase its availability,' the raw material is sorted, 
.soaked in water till it becomes flexible and then trimmed ; the 
trimmings are sold as a lower grade. The trimmed sheets are 
sometimes passed between steel rollers, which reduce them to 
the thickness of paper ; it then appears as a transparent ribbon, 

shot ” like watered silk. The ribbon is dried, and, if necessary, 
cut into strips. 

The principal use of isinglass is for clarifying wines, beers 
and other liquids. This property is the more remarkable since 
It is not possessed by ordinary gelatin ; it has been ascribed to 
Its fibrous structure, which forms, as it were, a fine network in 
the liquid in which it is disseminated, and thereby mechanically 
carries down all the minute particles which occasion the turbidity. 
The cheaper varieties arc more commonly used ; many brewers 
prefer the Ikmang product ; Russian leaf, however, is used 
by some Scottish brewers ; and Russian long staple is used in 
the Worcestershire cider industry. Of secondary importance 
IS its use for culinarv and confectionery purposes, for example, 
in making jellies, stiffening jams, i&c. Here it is often replaced 
by the so-called “ patent isinglass,” which is a very pure gelatin, 
and differs from natural isinglass by being useless for clarifying 
liquids. It has few other applications in the arts. Mixed 
with gum, it is employed to give a lustre to ribbons and silk ; 
incorporated with water, Spanish liquorice and lamp black 
It forms an Indian ink ; a solution, mixed with a little tincture 
of benzoin, brushed over sarsenet and allowed to dry, forms 
the well-known “ court plaster.” Another plaster is obtained 
by adding acetic acid and a little otto of roses to a solution of 
*finc glue. It also has valuable agglutinating properties ; by 


dissolving in two parts of pure alcohol it forms a diamond 
cement, the solution cooling to a white J opaque, hard solid ; 
it also dissolves in strong acetic acid to form a powerful cement, 
whichi is especially useful for repairing glass, pottery and 
like substances. 

ISIS (Egyptian Rse)^ the most famous of the Egyptian god- 
desses. She was of humim form, in early times distinguished 

only by the hieroglyph of her name jj upon her head. Later 

she commonly wore the horns of a cow, and the cow was sacred 
to her ; it is doubtful, however, whether she had any animal 
representation in early times, nor had she possession of any 
considerable locality until a late period, when Philae, Behbit 
and other large temples were dedicated to her worship. Yet 
she wa.s of great importance in mythology, religion aixd magic, 
appearing constantly in the very ancient Pyramid texts as the 
devoted sister-wife of Osiris and mother of Horus. In the 
divine genealogies she is daughter of Keb and Nut (earth and 
sky). She was supreme in magical power, cunning and know- 
ledge. A legend of the New Kingdom tells how she contrived 
to learn the all-powerful hidden name of Re' which he had 
confided to no one. A snake which she had fashioned for the 
purpo.se stung the god, who sent for her as a la.st resort in his 
unendurable agony ; whereupon she represented to him that 
nothing hut his own mysterious name could overcome thi* 
venom of the snake. Much Egyptian magic turns on the healing 
or protection of llorus by Isis, and it is chiefly from magical 
texts that the myth of Isis and Osiris as given by Plutarch can be 
illustrated. The Metternich stela (XXXth Dynasty), the finest 
example of a class of prophylactic stelae generally known b\’ 
the name of “ Horus on the crocodiles,” is inscribed with a long 
text relating the adventures of Isis and Horus in the marshes 
of the Delta. With her sister Nephthys, Isis is frequently repre- 
sented as watching the body of Osiris or mourning his death. 

Isis was identified with Demeter by Herodotus, and described 
as the goddess who was held to be the greatest by the Egyptians ; 
he states that she and Osiris, unlike other deities, were worshipped 
throughout the land. The importance of Isis had increased 
greatly since the end of the New Kingdom. 'I'lic great temple of 
Philae was begun under the XXXth Dynasty ; that of Bchbet 
seems to have been built by Ptolemy II. The cult of Isis spread 
into Greece with that of Serapis early in the 3rd century n.c. 
In Egypt itself Isca, or shrines of Isis, swarmed. At Coptos 
Isis became a leading divinity on a par with the early god Min. 
About 80 B.c. Sulla founded an Isiuo college in Rome, but their 
altars within the city were overthrown by the consuls no less 
than four times in the decade from 58 to 48 B.c., and the worship 
of Isis at Rome continued to be limited or suppressed by a 
succession of enactments which were enforced until the reign 
of Caligula. The Isiac mysteries were a representation of the 
chief events in the myth of Isis and Osiris — the murder of 
Osiris, the lamentations of Isis and her wanderings, followed 
by the triumph of Horus over Seth and the resurrection of the 
slain god — accompanied by music and an exposition of the inner 
meaning of the spectacle. These were traditional in ancient 
Eg)'pt, and in their later development were no doubt affected 
by the Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter, They appealed power- 
fully to the imagination and the religious sense. The initiated 
went through rites of purification, and practised a degree of 
asceticism ; but for many the festival was believed to he an 
occasion for dark orgies. Isis nursing the child Horus (Har- 
pokhrates) was a very common figure in the Deltaic period, 
and in these later days was still a favourite representation. 
The Isis temples discovered at Pompeii and in Rome show that 
ancient monuments as well as objects of small size were brought 
from Egypt to Italy for dedication to her worship, but the 
goddejss absorbed the attributes of all female divinities ; she 
was goddess of the earth and its fruits, of the Nile, of sea, 
of the underworld, of love, healing and magic. From the time of 
Vespasian onwards the worship of Isis, always popular with some 
sections, had a great vogue throughout the western world, and 
is not without traces in Britain. It proved the most successful 
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of the pagan cults in maintaining itself against Christianity, 
With which It had not a? little in common, both in doctrine and 
m emblems. But the destruction of the Serapeum at Alexandria 
in A.D. 397 was a fatal blow to the prestige of the Graeco-Egyptian 
divinities. The worship of Isis, however, survived in Italy 
into the 5th century. At Philae her temple was frequented by 
the barbarous Nobatae and Blemmyes until the middle of the 
6th century, when the last remaining shrine of Isis was finally 
closed. 

See G. Lafaye, art. " Isis" in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire dcs 
aniiqmtcs (1900) ; id. Hist, du culte des diviniti’s d’Alexandrte hors de 
/ (1883) ; Moyer and Drcxlcr, art. "Isis" in Roschcr’s 
Lexicon der gnech. und rbm. Mythologie (i«9i-i8{)2) (very elaborate) ; 
K. A. W. Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, vol. ii. ch. xiii. ; Ad. Rusch 
DeSerapide et I side in Graecia oultis (dissertation) (HerUn, 1906). 
(The author especially collects the evidence Irom Gr-^-ck inscriptions 
e arlier than the Roman conquest ; he contends that the mysteries of 
Isis were not equated with the Eleusinian mysteries ) (F. Ll. G.) 

ISKEUB, the chief town of a Caza (governed by a haimakam) 
in the vilayet of Angora in Asia Minor, altitude 2460 ft., near 
the left bank of the Kizil Jrrnak (anc. JJalys), 100 m. in an 
air-line N.K. of Angora and 60 S.K. of Kastamuni (to which 
\dlayct it belonged till 1894). I\)p. 10,600 (Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, 1894). It lies several miles off the road, now abandoned 
by wheeled traffic, between Changra and Amasia in a picturesque 
cul de sac amongst wooded hills, at the foot of a limestone rock 
crowned by the ruins of an ancient fortress now filled with 
houses (photo^aph in Anderson, Siudia Poniica, p. 4). Its 
ancient name is uncertain. Near the town (on wS.) are saline 
springs, whence salt is extracted. 

ISLA, JOS£ FRANCISCO DE (1703-1781), Spanish .satirist, 
was born at Villavidanes (Leon) on the 24th of March 1703. 
He joined the Jesuits in 171Q, was banished from Spain with 
Ills brethren in 17O7, and settled at Bologna, where he died on 
the 2nd of November 1781. His earliest publication, a Carta 
de un rcstdenie cn Roma (1725), is a panegyric of trifling intere.st, 
and La Juve Hi lid /nzoi/fliz/c (1727) was written in collaboration 
with Luis do Lovada. Isla’s gifts were first .shown in his Triunfo 
del amor y de la lealtad : Dia Grande de Navarra, a satirical 
description of the ceremonies at Pamplona in honour of Ferdinand 
VI. ’s accession ; its sly humour so far escaped the victims 
that they thanked the writer for his appreciation of their local 
efforts, but the true significance of the work was di.scovered 
shortly afterwards, and the protests were so violent that Isla 
was transferred by his superiors to another district. He gained 
a great reputation as an effective preacher, and his posthumous 
Sermones morales justify his fame in this re.spect. 

But his position in the history of Spanish literature is due to 
his Ilistoria del famoso predicador /ray Gerundio de Campazas, 
alias Zotes (1758), a novel which wittily caricatures the bom- 
fiastic eloquence of pulpit orators in Spain. Owing to the 
protests of the Dominicans and other regulars, the book was 
prohibited in 1760, but the second part was issued surreptitiously 
in 1768. He translated Gil Bias, adopting more or less seriously 
N’^oltaire’s unfounded suggestion that Lc Sage plagiarized from 
Espiners Marcos de Obregon, and other Spanish books ; the 
text appeared in 1783, and in 1828 was greatly modified by 
Kvaristo Pena y Martin, whose arrangement is still widely read. 

See Policarpo Mingotc y Tarrazona, Varones ilustres de la pro- 
vtncta de Le6n (Leon, 1880), pp. 185-215 ; Bernard Gaudeau, Les 
Prtcheurs burlesques en Espagne an XVII P sikcle (Paris, 1891) ; 
V. Cian, V Immigrazione dex Gesuiti spagnuoli letterati in Italia (Torino, 
1895). (J.F-K.) 

ISLAM, an Arabic word meaning “ pious submission to the 
will of God,” the name of the religion of the orthodox Mahom- 
medans, and hence used, generically, for the whole body of 
Mahommedan peoples. Salama, from which the word is derived 
appears in salaam, “peace be with you,” the greeting of the East, 
and in Moslem, and means to be “ free ” or “ secure.” (See 
MahomiHEdan Religion, &c.) 

ISLAMABAD, a town of India in the state of Kashmir, on 
the north bank of the Jhelum. Pop. (1901) 9390. The town 
crowns the summit of a long low ridge, extending from the 
mountains eastward. It is the second town in Kashmir, and 
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was originally the capital of the valley, but is now decaying. 
It contains an old summer palace, overshadowed by plane 
Uees, with numerous sprinjjs, and a fine mosque and shrine. 
Below the town is a reservoir containing a spring of clear water 
callednhe Anant N ag, slightly sulphurous, from which volumes 
of gas continually arise ; the water swarms with .sacreej^fish. 
There are manufactures of Kashmir shawls, also of chintzes, 
cotton and woollen goods. 

ISLAND (O.E. teg = isle, -f land ‘), in physical geography, 
a term generally definable as a piece of land surrounded by 
water. Islands may be divided into two main classes, continental 
and oceanic. The former are such as would result from the 
submergence of a coastal range, or a coastal liighland, until 
the mountain bases were cut off from the mainland while their 
summits remained above water. The island may have been 
formed by the sea cutting through the landward end of a 
peninsula, or by the eating back of a bay or estuary until a portion 
of the mainland is detached and becomes surrounded by water. 
In all cases where the continental islands occur, they are con- 
nected with the mainland by a continental shelf, and their 
structure is essentially that of the mainland. The islands off 
the west coast of Scotland and the Isles of Man and Wight 
have this relation to Britain, while Britain and Ireland have a 
similar relation to the continent of Europe. The north-cast 
coast of Australia furnishes similar examples, but in addition 
to these in that locality there are true oceanic islands near the 
mainland, formed by the growth of the Great Barrier coral reef. 
(Jceariic islands are due to various causes. It is a question 
whether the numberless islands of the Malay Archipelago .should 
be regarded as continental or oceanic, but there is no doubt 
that the .South Sea islands scattered over a portion of the 
i^acific belong to the oceanic group. The ocean floor is by no 
means a level plain, but n.ses and falls in mounds, eminences 
and basins towards the surface. When this configuration is 
emphasized in any particular oceanic area, so that a peak rises 
above the surface, an oceanic island is produced. Submarine 
volcanic activity may also raise material above sea-level, or 
the buckling of the ocean-bed by earth movements may have 
a similar result, Cbral islands (see Atom.) are oceanic islands, 
and are frequently clustered upon plateaux where the sea is 
of no great depth, or appear singly as the crown of some isolated 
peak that ri.ses from deep water. 

Island life contains many features of pciculiar interest. The 
sea forms a barrier to some forms of life but acts as a carrier to- 
other colonizing forms that frequently develop new features 
in their Isolated surroundings where the struggle for existence 
is greater or less than before. When a sea barrier has existed 
for a very long time there is a marked difference between the 
fauna and flora even of adjacent island.^. In Bali and Borneo, 
for example, the flora and fauna are Asiatic, while in Lombok 
and Celebes they are Australian, though the Bah Straits are 
very narrow. Jn java and Sumatra, though belonging to the 
same group, there are marked developments of bird life, the 
peacock being found in J ava and the Argus pheasant in Sumatra, 
having become too specialized to migrate. The Cocos, Keeling 
Islands and (Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean have been 
colonized by few animal forms, chiefly sea-birds and insects, 
while they are clothed with abundant vegetation, the seeds of 
which have been carried by currents and by other means, but 
the variety of plants is by no means so great as on the mainland. 
Island life, therefore, is a sure indication of the origin of the 
island, which may be one of the remnants of a shattered or 
dissected continent, or may have arisen independently from the 
sea and become afterwards colonized by drift. 

The word " island " is sometimes used for a piece of land cut off by 
the tide or .surrounded by mar.sh {e.g. IlayJing I.sland). 

^ The O.E. ieg, ig, still appearing in local names, e.g. Anglesey, 
Battersea, is cognate with Norw. oy, Icel. ey. and the first part of 
Ger. Eiland, &c. ; it is referred to tlie original Teut. ahwia, a place 
in water, ahwa, water, cf. Lat. aqua ; the same word is seen in 
English *' eyot," " ait,” an islet in a river. The spelling " islan^" 
accepted before 1700, is due to a false connexion with ” isle," Fr. 
(le, Lat. insula. 
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ISLAY, the southernmost island of the Inner Hebrides, Argyll^ 
shire, Scotland, i6 m. W. of Kintyre and } m. S.W. of Jura, 
from which it is separated by the Sound of Islay. Pop. (1901) 
6857; area, 150,400 acres; maximum breadth 10 m. and 
maximum length 25 m. The seadochs Grumart and Indalil cut 
into i/; so •deeply as almost to convert the western portion into 
a separate island. It is rich and productive, and has been called 
the “ Queen of the Hebrides.” The surface generally is regular, 
the highest summits being Ben Bheigeir (1609 ft.) and Sgorr 
nam Faoileaim (1407 ft.). There are several freshwater lakes 
and stre.ams, which provide good fishing. Islay was the ancient 
seat of the “ lord of the Isles,” the first to adopt that title being 
John Macdonald of Isle of Islay, who died about 1386 ; but the 
Macdonalds were ultimately ousted by their rivals, the Campbells, 
about 1616. Islay House, the ancient seat of the*(amphells of 
Islay, stands at the head of Loch Indaal. The island wits formerly 
occupied by small crofters and tacksmen, but since 1831 it has 
been gradually developed into large sheep and arable farms and 
considerable business is done in stock-raising. Dairy-farm irvg 
is largely followed, and oats, bitrley and various green crops are 
raised. Th(; chi(‘f difficulty in the way of reclamation is the great 
area of f)eat (60 sq. m.), which, at its present rate of consumption, 
is calculated to last 1500 years. The island contains several 
whisky distilleries, producing about 400,000 gallons annually. 
Slate and marble are qiianhed, and there is a little mining of 
iron, lead and silver. At Bowmore, the chief town, there is a 
considerable shipping trade. Port lOUen, the principid village, 
has a quay with lighthouse, a fishery and a golf-course. I^ort 
Askaig IS the ferry station for Paolin on Jura. Regular com- 
munication with the Clyde is maintained by steamers, and a 
cabl*‘ was laid between Lagavulin and Kintyre in 1871. 

ISLES OF THE BLEST, or Fortitnate Islands (Gr. 
al T<r>e fMKiifmv vijirot , : Lat., Fortunatae Insulae), in Greek 
mythology a group of islands near the edge of the Western 
Ocean, peopled not by the dead, but by mortals upon whom 
the gods had conferred immortality. Like the islands of the 
Phaeacians in Homer (Od. viii.) or the Celtic Avalon and St 
Brendan’s island, the Isles of the Blest arc represented as a 
land of perpetual summer and abundance of all good things. 
No reference is made to them by Homer, who speaks instead of 
the Elysian idain (Od. iv. and ix.), but they are mentioned by 
Hesiod (Works and Days^ 168) and Pindar ( 01 . ii.). A very old 
tradition suggests that the idea of such an earthly paradise 
was a reminiscence of some unrecorded voyage to Madeira and 
the Canaries, which arc sometimes named Fortunatae Insulae 
by medieval map-makers. (See Atlantis.) 

ISLINGTON (in Domesday and later documents Iseldon, 
Isendon and in the i6th century Hisselton)^ a northern metro- 
politan l3orough of London, England, bounded E. by Stoke 
Newington and Hackney, S. by Shoreditch and Finsbury, and 
W. by St Pancras, and extending N. to the boundary of the 
county of London. Pop. ( 1901) 334,(>t)i. The name is commonly 
applied to the southern part of the borough, which, however, 
includes the districts of Holloway in the north, Highbury in 
the east, part of Kingsland in the south-east, and Barnsbury 
and C^anonbury in the south-('entral portion. The districts in- 
cluded preserve the names of ancient manors, and in Canon bury, 
which belonged as early as the 13th century to the priory of 
St Bartholomew, Smithfield, traces of the old manor house 
remain. The fields and places of entertainment in Islington 
were favourite places of resort for the citizens of Jxindon in the 
17th century and later; the modern Ball’s Pond Road recalls 
the sport of duck-hunting practised here and on other ponds 
in the parish, and the popularity of the place was increased by 
the discovery of chalybeate wells. At Copenhagen Fields, now 
covered by the great cattle market (1855) adjoining Caledonian 
Road, a great meeting of labourers was held in 1 834. They were 
suspected of intending to impose their views on parliament by 
violence, but a display of military force held them in check. 
The most noteworthy modern institutions in Islington are the 
Agricultural Hall, Liverpool Road, erected in 1862, and used 
for cattle and horse shows and oth^r exliibitions ; Pentonville 
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Prison, Caledonian Road (1842), a vast pile of buildings radiating 
from a centre, and Holloway prison. ThJ borough has only some 
40 acres of public grounds, the principal of which is Highbury 
Fielil.s. Among its institutions are the Great Northern Central 
Hospital, Holloway, the London Fever Hospital, the Northern 
Polytechnic, and the Ix-ndon School of Divinity, .St John’s 
Hall, Highbury. Islington is a suffragan bishopric in the diocese 
of London. Tlie parliamentary borough of Islington has north, 
south, east and west dix’isions, each returning one member. 
The borough council consists of a mayor, 10 aldermen and 
60 councillors. Area, 3091-5 acres. 

ISLIP, a township of Suffolk county, New York, U.S.A., 
in tJa‘ central part of the S. side of J.ong Island. Pop. (1900) 
^^* 545 ^ (1905, state census) 13,721. The township is 16 m. long 
from E. to W.,and 8 m. wide in its widest part. It is bounded 
on the S. by the Atlantic Ocean ; between the ocean and the 
Great South Bay, here 5-7 m. wide, is a long narrow strip of 
beach, called 1 ‘^ire Island, at the W. end of which is Fire Island 
Inlei. The “ Island ” beach and the Inlet, both very dangerous 
for shipping, are protected by the Fire Island Lighthouse, 
the Fire Island Lightship, and a Life Saving Station near the 
Lighthouse and another at Point o’ Woods. Near the Light- 
house there are a United States Wireless Telegraph Station and 
a station of the AVcstcrri 'Union Telegraph Compan)', which 
announces to New York incoming steamships ; and a little 
larther E., on the site formerly occupied by the Surf House, a 
well-known resort for hay-fever patients, is a state park. Along 
the “Island” beach there is excellent surf - bathing. The 
towiLship Is sersed by two parallel braitches of the Long Island 
railroad about 4 m. apart. On the main (northern) di\'ision 
are the \'illages of Brentwood (first settled as Modern Times, 
a quasi free-love community), which now has the Convent and 
School of St Joseph and a large private sanitarium ; Central 
Jslip, the seat of the Central Islip State Hospital for the Insane ; 
and Ronkonkoma, on the edge of a lake of the same name (with 
no visible outlet or inlet and suffering remarkable changes in area). 
On the S. division of the Long Island raib-oad are the \illages 
of Bay Shore (to the W. of which is \\’est Islij)) ; Oakdale ; West 
Sayville, originally a Dutch settlement ; Say\'ille and Bay port. 
'I'hc ” South Country Road ” of crushed clam or oystiT shi'lls 
runs through these v illages, which iut famous for oyster and 
clam fisheries. About one-half of the present township was 
patented in 1684, j686, H*88 and 1697 by William Nicolls 
(1657-1723), the son of Matthias Nicolls, who cariic from Islip in 
Oxfordshire, luigland ; tliis large estate (on either side of the 
Connetquot or Great river) was kept intact until 1786 ; the' W. 
part of islip was mostly included in the Mouhray patent of 1708 ; 
and the township w^as incorporated in 1710. 

ISLY, the name of a small river on the Moroccan- Algerian 
frontier, a sub-tributary of the Tafna, famous as the scene of 
the greatest victory of the French army in the Algerian wars. 
The intervention of Morocco on the side of Abd-cl-Kader led 
at once to the bombardment of Tangier by the French fleet under 
the prince de Joinvilk*, and the advance of the Prcnch army 
of General Bugeand (1844). The enemy, 45,000 strong, was 
found to be encamped on the Isly river near Kndiat-cl-Khodra. 
Bugeaiid disposed of some 6500 infantry and 1500 cavalry, 
with a few pieces of artillery. In his own words, the formation 
adopted was “ a boar’s head.” W'itli the army were Lamoricierc, 
J*clissier and other officers destined to acliicve distinction. On 
the T4th of August th(‘ “ boar's head ” crossed the river about 
9 m. to the N.W. of Kudiat and advanced upon the Moorish 
camp ; it was immediately attacked on all sides by great masses 
of cavalry ; but the volleys of the steady French infantry broke 
the force of every charge, and at the right moment the French 
cavalry in two bodies, each of the strength of a brigade, broke 
out and charged. One brigade stormed the Moorish camp 
(near Kudiat) in the face of artillery fire, the other sustained a 
desperate conflict on the right wing with a large body of Moorish 
horse which had not charged ; and only the arrival of infantry 
put an end to the resistance in this quarter. A general rally 
of the Moorish forces was followed by another action in which 
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they endeavoiwed to retake the campv Bugeaud’s forces, which’ 
had originally faced S. wlieri! crossing the- river, had now changed 
direction until they faced almost W. Near Kudiat-ehKhodra the 
Moors had rallied in considerable force^ and prepared to rttake 
tlieir The French, however^ contiiHied to*attack in perfect 

combination, and after a stubborn resistance the Moors once 
more gave way. For this great victor)', which was quickly 
followed by proposals- of peace, Bugeaud was made due d’isly. 

ISMAIL (1830-1895), khedive of Egypt, was bom at Cairo 
on the 31st of December 1830, being the second of the three sons 
of Ibrahim and grandson of Mehemet Ali. After receiving a 
European education at Paris, where he attended the I'xole 
d’fitat-Major, he returned home, and on the death of his elder 
brother became heir to his uncle, Said Mohammed, the Vali of 
Egypt. Said, who apparently conceived his ow'n safety to lie m 
ridding himself as much as possible of the presence of his nephew, 
employed him in the next few years on missions abroad, notably 
to the pope, the em|:>eror Napoleon III. and the sultan of Turkey. 
In 1861 he was desj)atchecl at the head of an army of 14,000 to 
quell an insurrection in the Sudlan, and this he successfully 
accomplished. On the death of Siiid, on i8th }anuary 1863, 
Ismail was proclaimed viceroy without opposition. Being of an 
Orientally extravagant disposition, he found with considerable 
gratification that the Egvfitian revenue was \’astly increased by 
the rise in tht* value of cotton which resulted from the American 
C'ivil War, the Egyptian crop being worth about ^25,000,000 
instead of £5,000,000. Besides acquiring luxurious tastes in bis 
sojourns abroad, Ismail had discovered that the civilized nations 
of Europe made a free use of their credit for raising loans. lie 
proceeded at once to apply this idea to his own country by 
transferring liis private debts to the state and launching out on 
a grand scale of expenditure. Egypt was in liis eyes the ruler's 
estate which was to be exploited lor his benefit and his renown, 
nis own position liad lo be strengthened, and the country 
provided with institutions after European models. To these 
objects Ismail applied himself with energy and clevernc.ss, but 
witliout any stint of expense. During the ’sixties and ’seventies 
Egypt became thehiippy hunting-ground of self-.seoking financiers, 
to whose schemes Ismail fell an easy and a willing prey. In 
1866-1867 lie olitained from the sultan of Turkey, in exchange 
for an increase in tlie tribute, firmans giving him the title of 
khedi^'e, and changing the law of succession to direi I descent 
from father to son ; and in 1873 he obtained a new firman 
making him to a large extent independent. Elc projected vast 
schemes of internal reform, remodelling the customs sy.stcm 
and the post office, stimulating commercial progress, creating 
a sugar industry, introducing Eairoi>ean improvements into 
C airo and Alexandria, building palaces, entertaining lavi.shly 
and maintaining an opera and a theatre. It has been calculated 
that, ol the total amount of debt incurred by Ismail for his 
projects, about 10 % may have been sunk in works of permanent 
utility — ^always excluding the Suez Canal. Meanwhile the 
opening of the; C-anal had given him opportunities for asserting 
himself in foreign courts. On his ncces.sion he refused to ratify 
the concessions to the C’anal company made by Said, and the 
question was referred in 1864 to the arbitration of Napoleon III., 
who awarded £3,800,000 to the company as compensation for 
the losses they would incur by the changes which Ismail insi.sted 
upon in the original grant. Ismail then used every avrulable 
means, by his own undoubted powers of fascination and by 
judicious expenditure, to bring his personality before the foreign 
sovereigns and public, and he had no little success. He was made 
(I.r.B. in 1867, and in the same year visited Paris and London, 
where he was received by Queen Victoria and welcomed by the 
lord mayor ; and in 1869 he again paid a visit to England. 
The result was that the opening of the Canal in November 1869 
enabled him to claim to rank among European sovereigns, and 
to give^nd receive royal honours : this excited the jealousy of 
the sultan, but Ismail was clever enough to pacify his overlord. 
In 1876 the old system of consular jurisdiction for foreigners 
was modified, and the system of mixed courts introduced, by 
which European and native judges sat together to try all civil 


cases without respect of nationality. In all these, years feiwi) 
had gwerned with klat and profusion,, spending, bonrowing, 
raising the taxes on the fellahin and combining his policy of 
indc^ndence with dazzling visions of Evgyptian aggrandizement, 
In 1I74 he annexed Darfur, and was only prevented fijoin 
extending his dominion into Abyssinia by the superior figWng 
power of the Abyssbiians. But at length the inevitable finatwciial 
crisis came. A riational debt of over one hundred miflioja^? 
sterling (as opposed to three millions when he became vicetog^-) 
had been incurred by the khedive, whose fundamental idea of 
liquidating his borrowings wa^ to borrow at increased interest, 
The boT^-holders became restive. Judgments, were givem 
iigainst the khedive in the international tribunals. When he 
could raise no more loans he sokl his Suez Canal shares (in r8|75) 
to Great Bwiain for £3,976,582 ; and this was immediately 
followed by the beginning of foreign interv’ention. In December 
1875 Mr Stephen Ca^ e was sent out by the British govermnent 
to mqiiire into the finances of Eg)'pt, and in April 1876 his, report 
was published, aflx'ising that in \’iew of the waste and extrava- 
gancti it was necessary for foreign Powers lo interfere in order lo 
restore credit. The result was the establishment of, the Caisse 
de la Dette. In October Mr (afterwards Lord) Goschen and M. 
joubert made a further investigation, which resulted in the 
establishment of Anglo-French control. A furtlwr commission 
of inquiry by Major Baring (afterwards Lord C'ronier) and oUrers 
in 1878 culminated in Ismail making over his estates to the 
natum and accepting the position of a constitutional sovqyeign, 
with Nuhar as premier, Mr (afterwards Sir Charles) Rivers 
Wilson as finance minister, and M. de Bligni^res as minister ol 
public works. Ismail professed lo be quite pleased. “ Egypt,” 
he said, is no longer in Africa ; it is part of Europe.*’ The new 
regime, howtn'cr, only lasted six months, and then IsmaiA dis- 
missed hts ministers, iui occasion being deliberately prepared 
by his getting Arabi {g. 7 K) to foment a military prmiunciamknUf, 
England and I’rance took the matter seriously, and insisted 
(May 1879) on the reinstatement of the British and ETench 
mini.sters ; but the sitiuitiou was no longer a possible one ; the 
tribunals were still giving judgments for debt against the govern- 
ment, and when Germany and Austria showed signs of intending 
to enforce execution, the governments of Great Britain, and 
France perceived that the only clutnce of setting matters straight 
was to get rid of Ismail altogether. He was first advEed to 
abdicate, and a few days afterwards (aOth June), as he did not 
take the hint, he received a telegram from the sultan (who Iiad 
not forgotten the earlier history of Mehemrt Ali's dynas,ty), 
addressed to Jiim as cx-khedive, and informing him that his son 
'I’owfik was his successor. He at once left JCg)'pt for Naples, but 
eventual!)' was permitted by the sultan to retire to his palace 
of Emirghian on the Bosporus. There he remained, more or less 
a state prisoner, till his death on the 2nd of March 1895. Ismail 
was a man of undoubted ability and remarkable powers. But 
l^eneath a veneer of Erench manners and education he remained 
throughout a thorough Oriental, though without any oif the 
moral earnestness which characterizes the better side of Mahom- 
medonism. Some of his ambitions were not unworthy, and 
though his attitude towards western civilization wa.s esacjQtially 
cynical, he undoubtedly helped to make the Egyptian upper 
cia.sses realize the N’alue of Eluropcan education. Moreover, 
spendthrift as he was, it needed— as is pointed out in Milner’s 
England in Egypt— d, series of unfortunate conditions to render 
his personality as pernicious to his country as it actually became* 
“ It needed a nation of subntissiN C sla^Ts, not only bereft pf any 
vestige of liberal institutions, but devoid of the slightest spark 
of the .spirit of liberty. It needed a bureaucracy which it would 
have been hard to (-qual for its combination of cowardice and 
corruption. It ^lecded the whole gang of 5W'iridlcr.s— rniostly 
European — by whom Ismail was surrounded. It was his early 
encouragement of Arabi, and his introduction of swamps oi 
foreign concession-hunters, which precipitated the “ national 
movement " that led to British occupation. His greatest title to 
remembrance in history must be that he made European intervem- 
tion in Egypt compulsory. (H. Ch.) 
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ISMAIL HADJI MAULVI-MOHAMMED (1781-1831), Mussul- 
man reformer, was born at Pholah near Delhi. In co-operation 
with Syed Ahmed he attempted to free Indian Mahommedanism 
from the influence of the native early Indian faiths. The two 
men travelled extensively for many years and visited Mvcca. 
In th<4 Wahhabite movement they found much that was akin 
to their own views, and on returning to India preached the new 
doctrine of a pure Islam, and gathered many adherents. The 
official Mahommedan leaders, however, regarded their propa- 
ganda with disfavour, and the dispute led to the reformers 
being interdicted by the British government in 1827. The little 
company then moved to Punjab where, aided by an Afghan 
chief, they declared war on the Sikhs and made Peshawar the 
capital of the theocratic community which they wished to 
establish (1829). Deserted by the Afghans they had to leax'c 
Peshawar, and Ismail Hadji fell in battle against the Sikhs 
amid the Pakhli mountains (1831). The movement survived 
him, and some adherents are still found in the mountains of the 
north-west frontier. 

Ismail's book Taioualyat el Tmdn was published iu Hindustani 
and trauskited in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, xiii. 1852. 

ISMAILIA, a town of Lower Egypt, the central station on the 
Suez Canal, on the N.W. shore of Lake I'lmsa, about 50 m. 
from the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and 93 m. N.E. of 
Cairo by rail. Pop. (1907) 10,373. 1803, I 

in connexion with the construction of the canal, and is named 
after the khedive Ismail. It is divided into two quarters by the 
road leading from the landing-place to the railway station, and 
has numerous public offices, warehouses and other buildings, 
including a palace of the khedive, used as a hospital during the 
British military operations in 1882, but subsequently allowed 
to fall into a dilapidated condition. I'he broad macadamized 
streets and regular squares bordered with trees give the town an 
attractive appearance : and it has the adc antage, a rare one 
in J^gypt, of being surrounded on three sides by flourishing 
gardens. The Quai Mchernet Ali, which lie.s along the canal lor 
upwards of a mile, contains the chalet occupied by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps during the building of the canal. At the end of 
the (|uay are the works for supplying Port Said with water. 
On the other sidi* of the lake are the so-called Quarries of the 
Hyi'uas, from which the building material for the town was 
obtained. 

ISMAY, THOMAS HENRY (1837-1899), British shipowner, 
was born at Mary port, Cumberland, on the 7th of January 1837. 
He received his education at Croft House School, Carlisle, and 
at the age of sixteen was apprenticed to Messrs Imrie & Tomlinson, 
shipowners and brokers, of Liverpool. He then travelled for 
a time, visiting the ports of South America, and on returning 
to Liverpool started in business for himself. In 1867 he took 
over the White Star line of Australian clippers, and in 1868, 
perceiving the great future which was open to steam navigation, 
established, in conjunction with William Imrie, the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Company, which has since become famous 
as the White Star Line, While continuing the Australian service, 
the firm determined to engage in the American trade, and to 
that end ordered from Messrs Harland & Wolfl, of Belfast, the 
first Oceanic (3807 tons), which was launched in 1870. 'bhis 
vessel may fairly be said to have marked an era in North Atlantic 
travel. The same is true of the successive types of steamer which 
Ismay, with the co-operation of the Belfast shipbuilding firm, 
subsequently provided for the American trade. To Ismay is 
mainly due the credit of the arrangement by wdiich some of the 
fastest ships of the British mercantile marine are held at the 
disposal of the government in case of war. The origin of this 
plan dates from the Russo-Tiirkish war, when there seemed 
a likelihood of England being involved in hostilities with Ru.ssia, 
and when, therefore, Ismay offered the admiralty the use of the 
White Star fleet. In 1892 he retired from partnership in the 
firm of Ismay, Imrie and Co,, though he retained the chairman- 
ship of the White Star Company. He served on several important 
committees and was a member of the royal commission in 1888 
• on army and navy administration. He was always most generous 


in his contributions to charities for the relief of sailors, and 
in 1887 he contributed £20,000 towards a pension fund for 
Liverpool sailors. He died at Birkenhead on the 23rd of 
November 1899. 

ISMID, or ISNIKMID (anc, Nicomedia), the chief town of the 
Khoja Hi sanjak of Constantinople, in Asia Minor, situated on 
rising ground near the head of the gulf of Ismid, The sanjak 
has an area of 4650 sq. m. and a population of 225,000 (Moslems 
131,000). It is an agricultural district, producing cocoons and 
tobacco, and there are large forests of oak, beech and fir. Near 
Yalova there are hot mineral springs, much frequented in 
summer. The town is connected by the lines of the Anatolian 
railway company with Haidar Pasha, the western terminus, and 
with Angora, Konia and Smyrna. It contains a fine 16th- 
century mosque, built by the celebrated architect Sinan. Pop. 
20,000 (Molsems 9500, Christians 8000, Jews, 2500). As the 
seat of a mutessarif, a Greek metropolitan and an Armenian 
archbishop, Ismid retains somewhat of its ancient dignity, 
but the material condition of the town is little in keeping with 
its rank. The head of the guilf of Ismid is gradually silting up. 
The dockyard was closed in 1879, and the port of Ismid is 
now at Darinje, 3f m. distant, where the Anatolian Railway 
Company ha\’e established their workshops and liave built docks 
and a quay. 

ISNARD, MAXIMIN (1758-1825), I'Yench revolutionist, was a 
dealer in perfumery at Draguignan when he was elected deputy 
for the department of the \’ar to the Legislative A.s.sembly, 
where he joined the Girondists. Attacking the court, and the 
‘‘ Austrian commillee ” in the Tuilerics, he demanded the 
disbandment of the king's bod\'guard, and reproached Loui.s 
XVJ. for infidelily to the constitution. But on the 20th of June 
1792, when the crowd invaded the palace, he wa.s one of the 
deputies who went to place themselves beside the king to protect 
him. After the 10th of August 1792 he was .sent to the army of 
the North to justify the insurrection. Re-elected to the Conven- 
tion, he voted the death of Louis XVI. and was a member of 
the Committee of General Defence when it was organized on 
the 4th of January 1793. The committee, consisting of 25 
members, proved unwieldy, and on the 4tii of April Lsnard 
prc.scntcd, on behalf of the Girondist majority, the report 
recommending a smaller committee of nine, which two days 
later was established as the Committee of Public Safety. On 
the 25th of ]\Iay, lsnard was presiding at the Convention when 
a deputation of the commune of Paris came to demand that 
J. R. Hubert should be set at liberty, and he made the famous 
reply : “ If by these insurrections, contiriua 41 y renewed, it 
should happen that the principle of national representation 
should suffer, I declare to you in the name of France that soon 
people will search the banks of the Seine to see if Paris has ever 
existed.” On the 2nd of June 1793 he offered his resignation 
as representative of the people, but was not comprised in the 
decree by which the Convention determined upon the arrest of 
twenty-nine Girondists. On the 3rd of October, howe^Tr. 
his arrest was decreed along with that of several other Girondist- 
deputies who had left the Convention and were fomenting civil 
war in the departments. He escaped, and on the 8th of March 
1795 was recalled to the Convention, where he supported all the 
measures of reaction. He was elected deputy for the Var to 
the Council of Five Hundred, where he played a very insignificant 
role. In 1797 he retired to Draguignan. In 1800 he published 
a pamphlet De Vtmmortalite de Vdme, in which he praised 
Catholicism ; in 1804 Reflexions relatives au senatus-consulte 
du 28 floreal an XI L, which is an enthusiastic apology for the 
Empire. Upon the restoration he professed such royalist senti- 
ments that he was not disturbed, in spite of the law of 1816 
proscribing regicide ex-members of the Convention. 

See F. A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Legislative et de la Convention 
(Paris, 2nd ed., iyo6). ^ 

ISOBAR (from Gr. 1V05, equal, and /Sapos, weight), a line upon 
a meteorological map or pressure chart connecting points where 
the atmospheric pressure is the same at sea-level, or upon the 
earth’s surface. A general pressure map will indicate, by these 
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lines, the average pressure for any month or season' over larg6 
are^. Ihe daily weather charts for more confined regions 
indicate the presence of a cyclonic or an ticy clonic system by 
means of lines, which connect all places having the sameibaro- 
metric pressure at the same time. It is to be noted that isobaric 
lines are the intersections of inclined isobaric surfaces with the 
surface of the earth. 

ISOCLINIC LINES (Gr. wros, equal, and kKIv^lv^ to bend), 
lines connecting those parts of the parth’s surface where the 
magnetic inclination is the same in amount. (See Magnetism, 
Terrestrial.) 

ISOCRATES (43^33^ B.c.), Attic orator, was the son of Theo- 
dorus, an Athenian citizen of the deme of Erchia — the same in 
which, about 431 b.c., Xenophon was born— who was sufficiently 
wealthy to have served the state as choregus. The fact that he 
possessed slaves skilled in the trade of flute-making perhaps 
lends point to a passage in which his son is mentioned by the 
comic poet Strattis.^ Several popular “ sophists ” are named 
as teachers of the young Isocrates. Like other sons of prosperous 
parents, he may have been trained in such grammatical subtleties 
as were taught by Protagoras or Prodicus, and initiated by 
Theramenes into the florid rhetoric of Gorgias, with whom at 
a later time (about 390 b.c.) he was in personal intercourse. 
He tells as that his father had been careful to provide for him 
the best education which Athens could afford. A fact of greater 
interest is disclosed by Plato's Phaedrus (278 e). “ Isocrates is 
still young, Phaedrus,” says the Socrates of that dialogue, “ but 
1 do not mind telling you what I prophesy of him. ... It 
would not surprise me if, as years go on, he should make all his 
predeces.sors seem like children in the kind of oratory to which 
he is now addres.sing himself, or if — supposing this should not 
content him— some divine impulse should lead him to greater 
things. My dear Pliaedrus, a certain philosophy is inborn in 
him.” I’lii-s conversation is dramatically supposed to take place 
about 410 B.c. Jl i.s unneces.sary to discu.ss here the date at 
which the Phaedrus was actually composed. From the pas.sage 
ju.st cited it is at least clear that there had been a time — while 
I. Socrates could still be called ‘‘ young ” — at which Plato liad 
formed a high estimate of his powers. 

Isocrates took no active part in the public life of Athens ; 
he was not fitted, as he tells us, for the contests of the popular 
assembly or of the law-courts. lie lacked strength of voice — 
a fatal defect in the ecclesia, when an audience of many thousands 
was to be addressed in the open air ; he was also deficient in 
” boldness.” He was, in short, the physical opposite of the 
successful Athenian demagogue in the generation after that of 
Pericles ; by temperament as well as taste he was more in 
sympathy with the sedate decorum of an older school. Two 
ancient biographers have, however, preserved a story which, if 
true, would show that this lack of voice and nerve did not involve 
any want of moral courage. During the rule of the Thirty 
Tyrants, Critias denounced Theramenes, who sprang for safety 
to the sacred hearth of the council chamber. Isocrates alone, it is 
said, dared at that moment to plead for the life of his friend.^ 
Whatever may be the worth of the story, it would scarcely have 
connected itself with the name of a man to whose traditional 
character it was repugnant. While the 'rhirty were still in 
power, Isocrates withdrew from Athens to Chios.® He has 
mentioned that, in the course of the Peloponnesian War — 
doubtless in the troubles which attended on its close — he lost 
the whole of that private fortune which had enabled his father 
to serve the state, and that he then adopted the profession of a 
teacher. The proscription of the “ art of words ” by the Thirty 
would thus have given him a special motive for withdrawing 

^ ’AraXdt'TT;, fr. I, Meinokc, Po'etaruni comteorum Oraecorum frag. 
(T855), p. 292. 

[Plut.] Vita Isocr., and the anonymous biocrapher. Dionysius 
does n^ mention the story, though he makes Isocrates a pupil of 
Theramenes. 

^ Some would refer the sojourn of Isocartes at Chios to the years 
398-395 B.C., others to 393-388 b.c. The reasons which .support the 
view given in the text will be found in J ebb's Attic Orators, vol. ii. 
(1893), p. 6, note 2. 


from Athens, He returned thither, apparently, either soon 
before or soon after the restoration of the democracy in 403 b.c. 

For ten years from this date he was occupied — at least 
occasionally — as a writer of speeches for the Athenian law- 
couAs. Six of these speeches are extant. The earliest (Or. 
xxi.) may be referred to 403 b.c. ; the latest (Or., xm.) Jp 394- 
393 B.c. This was a department of his own work which Isocrates 
afterwards preferred to ignore. Nowhere, indeed, does he say 
that he had not written forensic speeches. But he frequently 
uses a tone from which that inference might be drawn. He 
loves to contrast such petty concerns as engage the forensic 
writer with those larger and nobler themes which are treated 
by the politician. This helps to explain how it could be asserted 

by his adopted son, Aphareus — that he had written nothing 
for the law* courts. Whether the assertion was due to false 
shame or merely to ignorance, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
decisively disposes of it. Aristotle had, indeed, he says, exag- 
gerated the number of forensic .speeches written by Isocrates ; 
but some of those which bore his name were unquestionably 
genuine, as was attested by one of the orator’s own pupils, 
Cephisodorus. The real vocation of Isocrates was discovered 
from the moment that he devoted himself to the work of teaching 
and writing. The instruction which Isocrates undertook to 
impart was based on rhetorical composition, but it was by 
no means merely rhetorical. That “ inborn philosophy,” 
of which Plato recognized the germ, still shows itself. In 
many of his works — notably in the Panegyncus — we .see a 
really remarkable power of grasping a complex subject, of 
articulating it distinctly, of treating it, not merely with effect 
but luminously, at once in its widest bearings and in its most 
intricate details. Young men could learn more from Isocrates 
than the graces of style ; nor would his success have been 
what it was if his skill had been confined to the art of expression. 

It was about 392 B.c. — when he was forty-four — that he 
opened his school at Athens near the Lyceum. In 339 b.c. 
he describes himself as revising the Panalhenaicus with some 
of his pupils ; he was then ninety-seven. The celebrity enjoyed 
by the school of Isocrates is strikingly attested by ancient 
writers, ('icero describes it as that school in which the eloquence 
of all Greece was trained and perfected: its disciples were 
“ brilliant in pageant or in battle,” ^ foremost among the 
accomplished writers or powerful debaters of their time. The 
phrase of Cicero is neither vague nor exaggerated. Among 
the literary pupils of Isocrates might be named the historians 
Ephorus and Theopornpus, the Attic archaeologist Androtion, 
and Isocrates of Apollonia, who succeeded his master in the 
school. Among the practical orators we have, in the forensic 
kind, Isaeus ; in the political, Leodamas of Acharnae, Lycurgus 
and Hypereides, Hermippus of Smyrna (mentioned by Athe- 
naeus) wrote a monograph on the “ Disciples of Isocrates.” 
And scanty as arc now the sources for such a catalogue, a modern 
scholar'' has still been able to recover forty-one names. At 
the time when the school of Isocrates was in the zenith of its 
fame it drew disciples, not only from the shores and islands 
of the Aegean, but from the cities of Sicily and the distant 
colonies of the Euxine. As became the image of its master’s 
spirit, it was truly Panhellenic. When Mausolus, prince of Caria, 
died in 351 B.c., his widow Artemisia instituted a contest of 
panegyrical eloquence in honour of his memory. Among all 
the competitors there was not one— if tradition may be trusted— 
who had not been the pupil of Isocrates. 

Meanwhile the teacher who had won this great reputation 
had also been active as a public writer. The most interesting 
and most characteristic works of Isocrates are those in which 
he deals with the public questions of his own day. The influence 
which he thus exercised throughout Hellas might be compared 
to that of an &.rnest political es.sayi.st gifted with a popular 
and attractive style. And Isocrates had a dominant idea which 
gained strength with his years, until its realization had become, 
we might say, the main purpose of his life. This idea was 

* Partim in pompa, partim in acie illu.stre.s {De orat. ii. 94). 

* P. Sanricg, De \rkola Isocraiea (Halle, 1867). ' 
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the invasion of Asia by the united forces of Gree('e. The Greek 
cities were at feud wth each other, and were severally torn 
by intestine faction. Political morality was become a rare 
and a somewhat despised distinction. Men who were notoriou.sly 
ready to sell their cities for their private gain were, as Demos- 
thenes sayc, rather admired than otherwise.^ The social condi- 
tion of Greece was becoming verv' unhappy. The wealth rtf the 
a)untry had ceased to grow ; the gulf between rich and ^poor 
was becoming wider ; party strife was constantly adding to 
die number of homeless paupers : and Greeoe was full of men 
who were ready to take service with any captain of ‘mercenaries, 
or, failing that, with am' leader of desperados. Isocrates 
draws a I'ivid and terrible picture of tliese ev'ils. The rune for 
them, he firmly bdieved, was to unite the Greeks in a cause 
which w'ould excite a generous enthusiasm. Now w'as the time, 
he thought, for that enterprise in which Xenophon’s comrades 
had virtually siK'ceeded, when the heiullong rashness of young 
(Vru.s threw away their reward with his own life.- 'I'ho Persian 
empire was unsound to the core — witness the retreat of the 
Ten 'I'liousand : let united Gree(v attack it and it fnu.st go d<'>wn 
at the first onset. Then new wealth would flow into (Greece ; 
and the hungry pariahs of Greek societ\' would be drafted into 
fertile homos Ix'yond the Aegean. 

A bright ^'ision ; but where was the power whose spell was 
first to unite discordant Greece, and, having united it, to direct 
its strength against Asia ? 'i'luit was the proNem. 'I'he first 
attempt of Isocrates to sols'e it is set forth in his .splendid 
Puaegyricus (380 B.c.). Let Athens and Sparta lay aside 
their jealousies. Let them assume, jointly, a leadership which 
might be difiicult for either, but \\in<'h would be assured to 
both. Tlvat eloquent pkading failed. 1 ’he next hope was 
to find some one man equal to the task. Jason of Pherae, 
Dionysius I. of Syracuse, Archidamus IIP, S(jn of Agesilaus — 
each in turn rose as a possible leader of Greec'e I'lefore the im- 
agination of the old man who was still young in his enthusiastic 
hope, and one alter another they failed him. But now^ a greater 
than any of these was appearing on the Hellenic honzon, imd to 
this new luminar>^ the eyes of Isocrates were turned with eager 
anticipation. Who could lead united Greece against Asia so 
fitly as the veritable reprcscntati\'e o1 the Hcracloidae, the 
royal descendant of the Argive line— a king of half -barbarians 
it is true, but by race, as in spirit, a pure Hellene— Philip of 
Macedun ? W'V can stilt read the words in which this fond faith 
clothed itself ; the ardent appeal of lsocruU‘h to Philip is extant ; 
and another letter shows tliat the belief of Isocralies in Philip 
lasted at any rate down to the eve of Chaeronea.® Whether 
it .sur\'ived that event is a doubtful point. The popular account 
of the orator’s death ascribed it to the mental shock which he 
received from the news of Philip’s victory. He was at Athens, 
in the palaestra of Hippocrates, when the tidings came. He 
rejxjated three verses in which Euripides names three foreign 
conquerors of Greece — Danaus, Pelops, Cadmus — and four 
days later he died of voluntar}' starvation. Milton (perhaps 
jinking of Eli) seems to conceive the death of Isocrates as 
instantaneous : — 

“ As that dishonest victory 
At Chacronea, fatal lo liberty, 

Killed with rc])ort that old man eloquent." 

Now the third of the letters which bears the name of Isocrates 
is addressed to Philip, and appears to congratulate him on his 
victory at Chacronea, as being an event which will enable him 
to assume the leadership of Greece in a war against Persia. 
Is the letter genuine ? There is no evidence, external or internal, 
against its authenticity, except its supposed inconsistency with 
the views of Isocrates and with the tradition of his suicide. As 
to his views, those who have studied them in his own writings 
will be disposed to question whether he woul^ have regarded 

^ De falsa leffot. p. 426 oifx upyi^dyro fj Ko\d^ip 'ff^hvp 
rawra troiovPTtii, d\\' drrifi\ewo\>^ i^iiKovv, ^tI/uwp, dpdpas ijyoOpTo. 

^ ^h,eipov<: yhp d/xo^oyt'iTat . , . ifdr) ^yKparcis SokoOptus (Tpui twp 
irpay^cLTuv did r^v Ki'/)oi' irpoTT&fiap drvxwai {Phihppus, 90; cp. 
Pane^vr. T40). 

• " Phthppus, 346 B.c. ; Episi. ii. end of 342 b.c. {?). 


Philip’s victory at Chaeronea as an irreparable disa^er for 
Greece. Undoubtedly he would hav^* deplored the conflict 
between Philip and Athens ; but he would have divided the 
hlanie lietween the combatants. And, with his old hcKcf in 
Philrp, he would probably Lave hoped, even after Chaeronea, 
that the new position won by Phihp would eventually prove 
compatible with the independence of the Giieek cities, while 
it wmild certainly promote the project on which, as he was 
profoundly convinced, the ultimate welare of Greece depended, 
— a Pan’heTlenic expedition against Persia. As to the tradition 
of his suicide, the only rational mode of reconciling it with that 
letter is to suppose that Isocrates destroyed himself, not because 
Philip had conquered, but because, after that event, he saw 
Athens still resolved to resist. We should be rather disposed 
to ask how much weight is to be given to the tradition. The 
earliest authority for it — Dionysius rtf Halicarnassus in the age 
of Augustus — may have had older sources ; granting, however, 
that these may have remounted even to the end of the 4.th century 
B.r., that Would not prove much. Suppose that Isocrates-— 
I'K'ing then ninety-eight and an invalid— had happened to die 
from natural causes a few days after the battle of Chaeronea. 
Nothing could have originated more easily than a story that he 
killed himself from intense chagrin. Every one knew that 
Isocnites had believed in Philip ; and most people would have 
thought that Chaeronea was a crushing refiitatifm of that belief. 
Once started, the legend would have been sure to live, nf)t merely 
because it was picturesque, but also because itsers'H.^d to accentu- 
ate the contrast between the false prophet and the true — between 
Isocrates and Demosthenes ; and Demosthenes was very justly 
the national idol of the age which followed the loss of Greek 
independence.** 

Isolates is said tohave taught his Athenian pupils gratuitously, 
and to have taken money only from aliens ; but, as might have 
h(‘en expected, the fame of his school exposed him to attacks 
on the ground of his gains, which liis enemies studiously ox- 
aggerat(^. After the financial reform of 378 b.c. he was one 
of those 1 200 richest citizens who constituted the twenty unions 
((n'/x/uo/vm/) for the assessment of the war- tax He had 

discharged several public services (K^iroopyiai ) ; in particular, 
he had thrice served as trierarch. He married Plathane, the 
widow of the “ sophist ’’ Hippias of Elis, and then adfiptod her 
son -^phareus, afterwards eminent as a rhetorician and a tragic 
poet. In 355 B.c. he had his first and only lawsuit. A certain 
Megaclides (introduced into the speech under the fictitious name 
of Lysimachus) challenged him to undertake the trierarchy or 
exchange properties. This was the lawsuit which suggested 
the form of the discourse which he calls the Antidosi^ (" exchange 
of properties ” — 353 b.c.)— his defence of his professional life. 

He was buried on a rising ground near the Cynosarges — a 
temenos of Heracles, with a gymnasion, on the east side of 
Athens, outside the Diomeitm gate. His tomb was surmounted 
by a column some 45 ft. high, crowned with the figure of a siren, 
the symbol of persuasion and of death. A tablet of stone, near 
the column, represented a group of which Gorgias was the centre ; 
his pupil Isocrates stood at his side. Aphareus erected a statue 
to his adopted father near the Olympieum. Timotheus, the 
illustrious son of Conon, dedicated another in the temple of 
Eleusis. 

It wa.s a wonderful century whicii the life of one man had thus 
all but .spanned. Isocrates had reached early manhood when 
the kmg struggle of the Peloponnesian War — begun in his child- 
hood — ended with the overthrow of Athens. The middle period 
of his career was passed under the supremacy of Sparta. His 
more advanced age saw that brief ascendancy which the genius 
of Epameinondas secured to Thebes. And he lived to urge on 
Philip of Macedon a greater enterpise than any which the Hellenic 
world could offer. His early promise had won a glowing tribute 
from Plato, and the rhetoric of his maturity furnished^atter 
to the analysis of Aristotle ; he had composed his imaginary 

* The views of several modem critics on the tradition of the 
suicide are brought together in the Attic Orators, ii. (1893) ?• 3^, 
note I. 
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picture of that Hellenic host which should move through Asia 
in a pa^ant of sacred«triumph, just as Xenophon was publishing 
his plain narrative of the retreat of the Ten Thousand ; and, 
in the next generation, his literary eloquence was still demoj^trat- 
ing the weakness of Persia when Demosthenes was striving to 
make men feel the deadly peril of Greece. This long life has an 
element of pathos not unlike that of Greek tragedy ; a power 
above man was compelling events in a direction which Isocrates 
could not see ; but his own agency -^as the ally of that power, 
though in a sense which he knew not ; his vision was of Greece 
triumphant over Asia, wliile he was the unconscious prophet 
of an age in which Asia should be transformed by the diffusion 
of Hellenism.^ 

His character should be viewed i» both its main avspects— the 
political and the literary. 

With regard to the first, two questions have to be asked : (i) How 
far were the political views of Isocrates peculiar to himself, and 
different from those of the clearest minds contemporary with him ? 
{2) How fai’ were those views falsified by the ev'ent 7 

1. The whole tone of Greek thought in that age had taken a bent 
towards monarchy in some form. I'hLs tendency may lx* traced alike 
in the practical common sense ol Xenophon and in the lofty idealism 
of TMato. 'fhere could be no better instance of it than a wdl-loiown 
passage in the Politics of Aristotle. He is speaking ol the gifts which 
meet in the Greek race — a race warlike, like the Europeans, but more 
subtle — keen, like the Asiatics, but braver. Here, he says, is a race 
which “ might rule all men, il it were brought under a single govern- 
ment. ' ’ - It is unnecessary to sujipo.se a sjxcial allusion to Alexandei-; 
but it is probable that Aristotle had in his mind a j>ossibie union 
of the Greek cities under a strong constitutional monarchy. His 
advice to Alexander (as reported by Hlutarch) w'as to treat the Greeks 
in the spirit oi a leader {ijytfxopiKw^) and the barbarians in the spirit 
of a master (5f(r7roTtfc-u)y).® Aristotle conceived the central power as 
political and jx^rmanent : Isocrates conceived it as, in the first place, 
military, having for its immediate aim the conduct of an ex- 

f iedition against .Asia. The general vitnvs of Isocrates a.s to the 
atgest good possible for the Greek race wen* thus m accord wdth the 
prevailing tendency of the best Greek thought in that age. 

2. The Ansjon ol the (rreeU race “ brought under one jxility ” was 
not, indeed, fulfilled in the .sense of Aristotle or of Isocrates. But the 
invasion of Asia by Alexander, as captain -general of Greece, became 
the ev'eiit wliirfi actually an<'ncd new and larger de.stinies to the 
Greek race. The old political Hte of the Greek cities was worn out , in 
the new fields which were now opened, the empire of Greek civiliza- 
tion entered on a career of world-widt* conquest, until Greece bc‘came 
to East and We.st more than all that Athens had been to Greece. 
Alliens, Siiarla, rhelxis, ceased indeed to be the chief centres of 
Greek life ; but the mission ol the Greek mind could scarcely have 
been accomplished wifli such expansive and penetrating power if its 
influence had not radiated over the East from Pergamum, Antioch 
and Alexandria. 

I’anhelleiiic politics had the foremost interest for I.socrates. But 
in two of his works— the oration On the Peace and the Areopagiticus 
(both of .555 ) specially with the jialitics of Athens 

The speech On the Peace relates chiefly to foreign affairs. It is an 
elocpient appeal to his fellow-citi/.cns to abandon the dream of 
supremacy, and to treat their allies as equals, not as subjects. The 
fer\'id orator personifies that empiri', that false mistress which has 
lured Athens, then Sjiarta, then Athens once more, to the verge of 
destruction. " Is she not worthy of detestation ? ” Leadership 
asses into empire ; emjiire begets insolence ; insolence brings ruin, 
'he Areopagitu us breathes a kindred .spirit in regard to home policy. 
Athenian life had lost its old tone. Apathy to public interests, 
dissolute frivolity, tawdry di.splay and real poverty — these are the 
features on which Isocrates dwells. With this picture he contrasts 
the elder democracy of Solon and Cleisthencs, and, as a first step 
towards reform, would restore to the Areopagus its general censor- 
ship of morals. It is here, and here alone — m his comments on 
Athenian affairs at home and abroad — that we can distinctly recog- 
nize the man to w’hom the Athens of Pericles was something more 
than a tradition. We are carried back to the age in which his long 
life began. We find it difficult to realize that the voice to which we 
listen is the same which we hear in the letter to Philip. 

Turning from the political to the literary aspect of his work, 
we arc at once upon ground where the question of his merits will 
now provoke comparatively little controversy. Perhaps the most 
serious prejudice with which his reputation has had to contend in 

^ Isocrates, a loyal and genuine Hellene, can yet conceive of 
Hellenic culture as shared by men not of Hellenic blood [Panegyr. 
50). is thus, as Ernst Curtius has ably shown, a forerunner of 
Hellenism — analogous, in the literary jirovince, to Eparaeinondas and 
Timotheus in the political {History of Greece, v. 116, 204, tr Ward). 

'i rd TUP y^pos . . . dvpdfifpop irdprup, /u.idt rvyxdpop 

TToXiTffas {PoHt. iv. [vii.] 6, 7). 

* De Alex. virt. i. 6, 


modem times has boon due to an accident of verbal usage. He 
repeatedly describes that art which he professed to teach as his 
ipC\o<r9^k.. His use of this word— joined to the fact that in a few 
passages he appears to allude slightingly to Plato or to the Socratics 
—has exposed him to a groundles.s imputation. It cannot be too 
distinctly understood that, when Isocrates »>eaks of liis 
he moans simply his theory or method of ** culture "—to use the 
only modem term which is really equivalent in latitude to Un Gro^ 
word as then current.^ 

The ^\wrv<pia, or practical culture, of Isocrates was not in con- 
flKt, because it liad nothing in common, with the Socratic or Plaloaic 
philosophy. The personal influence of Socrates may, indeed, be 
traced m liis work. He constantly desires to make his teaching 
bear on ilm practicai life. His maxims of homely moral wiedom 
freciuenlly rucail Xenophon's MemartUnliO. But there the rdalion 
ends. Plato alludcts to I.socrate8 in perhaps three places. The 
glowing prophecy in the Phatsdrus has been quoted ; in the Gorgtas 
a phrase of Isocrates is wittily parodied ; and in the Euthydemus 
Lsocrates is*prtibably meant by the person who dwells “on the 
borderland between philosophy and statesmaaiship." ^ The writings 
of Isocrates coutaan a few more or less disitinct alUisions to Plato’s 
doctrmes or work>v, to Uie general effect that they are barren of 
practical result.** But I.socrates uowhere assails Plato’s phikwophy 
as such. When be declares “ knowledge “ to be un- 

attaiitable, he means an exact “ knowledge “ of tlic contingencies 
which may arwe in practical life. " Sinie it is miposaible for human 
nature to acquire any science (rfiritrn^giy*') by which wfc siiauld know 
what to do or to say, in the next resort I deem tliose w^ise who, as 
a rule, can lut wlmt is best by tlicir opinions ’’ 

Isocrates should be compartxl with tilts practical teachers ol his 
day. In his essay Agatnst lh€ Sophists, aod 111 his ajiecch on the 
Antt^bis, which beiiong re.spt‘Ctively to the begiiuung and the close 
of his professional career, lie lias clearly marked the points which 
di.stiiigui^b him from " the soiflusls of the herd " (dyeXatoi 
I'lrst, then, he claims, and justly, greater breadth of view, llie 
ordinary teacher confined hmiself to the narrow scope of local m- 
terc'stS’ — trauung the young citizeji to plead m the Athenian law 
courts, or to speak on Atheiuan offlains in the ecclcsia. Isocrates 
souglil to enlatge the mental horizon of his disciples by accustoming 
them to deal with subjects which were not merely Athenian, but, 
in his own jihrase, HcUenic. Secondly, though he did not ciaim to 
have found a pliilotiophical basis for morals, it has been well said of 
him that “ he reflects the human spirit always on its nobksr side," * 
and that, in an age oi corrupt and impudent selfishness, he always 
strove to laiwe the niinds of his hoarerB into a higher and purer air. 

'1 liirdly, liite method ol teaching was tliorough. Technical cxpoailiou 
came first. The learner was then required to apply the rules in 
actual composition, which the master revised. 'Hie ardinary 
teachers of rhetoric (as Aristotle says) employed their pupils m 
committing model pieces to memory, but neglected to tram the 
leonier’s own faculty through liis own efforts. Lastly, Isocrates 
stands apart from most writers of that day in his rtoady effort 
to produce results of permanent value. While rhetorical skill was 
largely engaged in the mtcimittent joumali.scn of political pamphlets, 
Isocrates set a higher ambition before his school. His own essays 
on conlem]>orary questions received tliat finished form which lias 
preserved them io tins day. The impulse to solui and lasting work, 
communicated by the example of the master, was seen in such 
monuments as the Atthis ol Androtion, the Hellenics of Theopompus 
and the Phdippica of Ephorus. 

In one ol his letters to Atticus, Cicero says that ho has used “ all 
the fragrant essences of Isocrates, and all tlie little stores of his 
disciples." ** I'he phrase has a point of which the wnter himself 
was perhaps scarcely conscious ; the style of Isocrates had come 
to Cicero through the school of Rhodes ; and the Rhodian mutators 
had more of Asiatic splendour than of Attic elegance. But, with this 
allowance made, the passage may serve to indicate the real place of 
Isocrates in the history eff literary style. I'he old Greek cntics 
coribideir him as representing what they call the " smooth or 
“ fiorid " mode ot composition (yKti^upd, drB^pd dfyinvia) as 
distinguished from the “ harsh “ (ail^rr^ptl) style of Antiphon and 
the perfect “ mean " Demosthenes. Tried W a modem 

standard, the language of Isocrates is certainly not nqrid. llie 
only sense in wivich he merits the epithet is that (e.sp<^iaJIy in his 

The word efaXocotpLa. s<.*ein.s to have come into Atlicnian use not 
much before the time of Socrates , and, till long after Uie time of 
Isocrates, it was commonly used, not in tlic sense of philosophy, 
but ill that of " literary taste and study— culture generally (see 
Tliompson on Phaedrus, 2781)). Aristeides, li. 407 04\oKoXfa ns Kai 
diarpiPh icepl \6yvvit Koi ovy 0 pvp rphvos ofroj, dWa raidela koipips. 
Add so writers of the 4th century u.c. use <pt\o<iro/peip as simply 
— “to study " ;*as e.g, an invalid “ studies “ the moans of reliei 
from pain, Lys. Or. xxiv. 10 ; cf. Isocr. Or. iv. 6, Ac. 

" Plato, Gorg. p. 463 ; Euthyd. 304-306. 

« These allusion.s are discussed in the Attic Orators, vol. n. ch. 13. 

’ Isocr. Or. xv. 271. 

* A. Carteliei-, U Discours d'lsooraU sur lui-mhM, p. Ixii. {1862). 

® Totum Isocratis p.vpod’iiKkop atque omiies ejus discipulorum ^ 
arculas {Ad Att. ii. i). 
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earlier work) he delights in elaborate antitheses. Isocrates is an 
“ orator “ m the larger sense of the Greek word vhetoY , but his real 
distinction consists m the fact that he was the first Greek who gave 
an artistic finish to literary rhetoric. The practical oratory of the 
day had already two clearly separated branches — the forensic, 
represented by Isaeus, and the deliberative, m which C^alUsiatus 
was the forerunner of Demosthenes. Meanwhile Isocrates was giving 
form *id rlTytlim to a standard literary pro.se. Through the influence 
of his school, this nonnal prose style was transmitted — with the 
addition of some florid eml)ellishment.s — to the first generation of 
Romans who studied rhetoric in the Greek schools. Tlie distinctive 
feature in the composition of Isocrates is his structure of the periodic 
sentence. 7'his, with him, is no longer rigid or monotonous, as with 
Antiphon — no longer terse and compact, as with Lysias — but ample, 
luxuriant, unfolding itself (to use a Greek critic’s image) like 
the soft beauties of a wmdmg river. Isocrates was the first Greek 
who worked out the idea of a prose rhythm. He .saw clearly both its 
powers and its limits ; poetry ha.s its strict rhythms and preci.se 
metres ; prose has its metres and rhythms, not bouftd by a rigid 
framework, yet capable of being brought under certain general laws 
which a good ear can recognize, and which a speaker or writer may 
apply m the most various combinations. This fundamental idea 
of prose rhythm, or number, is that which the style of Isocrates lias 
imparted to the style of Cicero. When Quintilian (x. 1. 108) says, 
Somewhat hyperbolically, that (Tcero has artistically reproduced 
{effinxisse) “ the force of Demosthenes, the wealth of Plato, the 
charm of Iso'cratcs,’’ he means principally this smcioth and har- 
monious rhythm. Cicero himself expressly recognizes this original 
and distinctive merit of Isocrates.^ Thus, through Rome, and 
especially througli Cicero, the influence of Isocrates, as the founder 
ol a literary prose, has passed into the literatures of modern l .urope. 
It is to the eloquence of the preacher that we may perhaps look lor ' 
the nearest modern analogue of that kind in which Isocraies excelled I 
-especially, perhaps, to that of the great French j)reacliers. I.socrates ! 
was one of the three Greek authors, Demosthenes and Plato being 
the others, who contributed most to form the style of Bo.ssuet. 

Works. —I'he extant works of Isocrates consist of twenty-one 
speeches or discourses and nine letters.- Among these, the six 
forensic speeches represent the first period of his literary life- 
belonging to the years 403-393 t<.c. All six concern private causes. 
They may be classed as follows i. Action for Assault {dUrj aUiaf), 
Ol XX., Against Lochites^ 3^4 n.c. 2. Claim to an Inheritanu' 
{diriSiKaffla) , Or. xix., Aeginetiius, end of 3<)4 or early in 303 n.r. 

3. Actions to Recover a Deposit: (i) Or. xxi.. Against Euthynus, 
403 B.c. ; (2) Or. xvn , 1 rapeziUcus, end of 394 or early in 393 B.c. 

4. Action for Damage (dUi) Or. xvi., Concerning the 

Team of Horses, 397 n c. 5. Special Plea (vapayfiatpifi) , Or. xviii.. 
Against Callimachus, 402 b.c. Two ol these have been regarded 
as .spurious by G. K. Benseler, viz. Or. xxi., on account ol the fre- 
quent hiatus and the .short compact peiiods, and Or. xvn., on the 
first of these grounds. But we are not warranted in applying to the 
early work of Isocrates those canons which his mature style ob.served. 
The genuinene.ss of the speecli against F.utliynus is recognized by 
Philostratus : while the '! rapezitu us — thnee named without sus- 
picion liy Harj^iocration — is treated by Dionysius, not only as 
authentic, but as the typical forensic work of its author. 'I'hc speech 
against Lochites — where “a man of the people “ (rod Tr\ii 6 vs eU) is 
tlie speaker —exhibits much rhetorical .skill. The speech Ilepi tov 
Tei'ryony (“ concerning the team of horses '') has a cunous interest. 
An Athenian citizen had complained that Alcibiades had robbed him 
of a team of four horses, and sues the statesman's son and namesake 
(who IS the .speaker) for their value. This is not the only place in 
which I.socrates has marked his admiration for the geniu.s of Alcibi- 
ades ; it appears also in the Philippus and in the Busins. But, among 
the forensic speeches, we must, on the whole, give the palm to the 
.iegineticus — a graphic picture of ordinary Greek life in the islands 
of the Aegean. Here— especially in the narrative — Isocrates makes 
a near approach to the best manner of Lysias. 

The remaining fifteen orations or discourses do not easily lend 
themselves to the ordinary classification under the heads of “ deliber- 
ative “ and “ epideictic.” Both terms mu.st be strained ; and neither 
IS strictly applicable to all the pieces which it is required to cover. 
The work of Isocrates travelled out of the grooves in which the 
rhetorical industry ol the age had hitherto moved. His position 
among contemporary writers was determined by ideas peculiar to 
himself ; and his compositions, besides having a style of their own, 
are in several instances of a new kind. The only adequate principle 
of classification is one which considers them in respect to their sub- 
ject-matter. Thus viewed, they form two clearly separated groups 

the scholastic and the political. 

Scholastic IFyifrwgs.— Under this head we have, first, three letters 
or essays of a hortatory character, (i) The letter to the young 
Demonicus ^ — once a favourite subject in the Schools — contains 


^ Idque princeps Isocrates instituisse fertur, ... lit inconditam 
antiquorum dicendi consuetudinem . . . nnmeris astnngeret {De or, 
111. 44; 173). 

'•* The dates here given differ to some extent from those in F. 
Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit (2iid cd., 1887-1898). 

^ Some authorities consider the Ad Demonicum spurious. 


a series of precepts neither below nor much above the average 

ractical morality of Greece. (2) The letteii to Nicocles — the young 

ing of the Cyprian Salamis — sets forth the duty of a monarch to 
his subjects. (3) In the third piece, it is Nicocles who speaks, and 
impr^jses on the Salaminians their duty to their king — a piece re- 
markable as containing a popular plea for monarchy, composed by 
a citizen of Athens. These three letters may be referred to the 
years 374-372 b.c. 

Next may be placed four pieces which are “ displays “ 
in the proper Greek .sense. The Busins (Or. xi., 390-391 b.c.) 
i.s an attempt to show how the ill -famed king of Egypt might 
be praised. The Encomium on Helen (Or. x., 370 B.c.), a piece 
greatly superior to the last, contains the celebrated passage on 
the power of beauty. These two compositions serve to illustrate 
their author's view that " encomia “ of the hackneyed type might 
be elevated by combining the mythical matter with some topic 
of practical interest — as, m the ca.se of Busiris, with the institutions 
of Egypt, or, in that of Helen, with the reforms of Theseus. The 
Evagoras (Or. ix., 3^)5 b.c. ?), the earliest known biography, is a 
laudatory epitaph on a really able man — the Greek king of the 
Cyprian Salamis. A passage of singular interest de.scribiis how, 
under liis rule, the influences of Hellenic civilization had prevailed 
over the surrounding barbarism. The PancUhenaicus (Or. xii ), 
intended for the great Panathenaea of 342 B.c., but not completed till 
339 B.C., contains a recital of the services rendered by Athens to 
Greece, but digresses into personal defence against critics ; his last 
work, written in extreme old age, it liears the plainest marks of 
failing powers. 

The third subdivision of the scholastic writings is formed by two 
most interesting essays on education — that entitled Against the 
Sophists (Or xiii , 391-390 b.c.), and the Antidosis (Or. xv., 
353 B.C.). The first of these is a manifesto put forth by Isocrates at 
the outset of his profes.sional career ot teaching, in which he seeks 
to distinguish his aims from those of other “ sopliists. ’ Tliese 
“ sophists “ are (1) the “ eristics “ {ol irepl rds HpiSas), by w'hom he 
seems to intend the minor Socratics, especially Euclidcs ; (2) the 
teachers of practical rhetoric, who had made exaggerated claims for 
the efficacy ol mere instruction, independently oJ natural faculty or 
experience ; (3) the writers of “ arts “ ol rhetoric, who virtually 
ilevoted themselves (as Aristotle also complains) to the lowest, or 
forensic, branch of their subject (sec also E. Jlolzncr, Platos Phaedrns 
und die Sophistcnrede des Isokrates, Prague, 1894). As this piece is 
the prelude to his career, its epilogue is the speech on the " Antidosis ” 

-so called because it has the form of a speech made in court in answer 
to a challenge to undertake the burden of the trierarehy, or else 
exchange properties with the challenger. The discourse “ Against 
the Sophists ' had stated what his art was not ; this speech defines 
what it ts, liis own account of his cpcXoctoipia — “ the discipline of 
discourse “ (7? tu)v X&yijjv TratStfa) — has been embodied in the sketch 
of it given above. 

Political Writings. — These, agam, fall into two classes — those 
which concern (i) the relations of Greece with Persia, (2) the internal 
affairs of Greece. The first cla.ss consist of the Panegyncus (Or. iv., 
380 B.c.) and the Philippus (Or. v., 346 B.c.). The Panegyncus 
takes its name from the fact that it was given to the Greek public 
at the time of the Ol3mipic festivals — probably by means of copies 
circulated there. The orator urges that Athens and Sparta should 
unite in leading the Greeks against Persia. The feeling of antiquity 
that this noble discourse is a masterjnccc of careful work finds ex- 
pression in the tradition that it had occupied its author for more 
than ten years. Its excellence is not merely that of language, Init 
also — and perhaps even more conspicuously- that of lucid arrange- 
ment. The Philippus is an appeal to the king of Macedon to a.ssiime 
that initiative in the war on Persia which Isocrates had ceased to 
expect from any Greek city. In the view of Demosthenes, Philip 
was the representative barbarian ; in that of Isocrates, he is the first 
of Hellenes, and tlie natural champion of their cause. 

Of those discourses which concern the internal affairs of Greece, 
two have already been noticed, — tliat On the Peace (Or. viu.), and the 
Areopagiticus (Or. vii.) — both of 355 B.c. — as dealing respectively 
with the foreign and the home affairs of Athens. The Plataicus 
(Or. xiv.) is supposed to be spoken hy a Plataean before the Athenian 
ecclesia in 373 b.c. In that year Plataea had for the .second time 
in its history been destroyed by Thebes. I'hc oration — an appeal 
to Athens to restore the unhappy town — is remarkable both for the 
power with wliich Theban cruelty is denounced, and for the genuine 
pathos of the peroration. The Archtdamus (Or. vi.) is a speech pur- 
porting to be delivered by Archidamus III., son of Agesilaus, in a 
debate at Sparta on conditions of peace offered by Thebes in 36O 
B.c. It was demanded that Sparta should recognize the indepen- 
dence of Messene, whicli had lately been restored by Epameinondas 
(370 B.C.). The oration gives brilliant expression to the feeling 
which such a demand was calculated to excite in Spartans who knew 
the history of their own city. Xenophon witnesses that the ^titude 
of Sparta on this occasion was actually such as the ArcWidamus 
assumes [Hellen. vii. 4. 8-11). 

Letters. — The first letter — to Dionysius I. — is fragmentary ; but 
a pa.ssage in the Philippus leaves no doubt as to its object. I.socrates 
wa.s anxious that the ruler of Syracuse should undertake the com- 
mand of Greece against Persia. The date is probably 3O8 B.c, 



«“= CMdren 

^70 B r • ftnH Pherae, had been assassinated in 

same fate. Iwrat^^now^ur^cri^ ^ his successors had shared' the 

feutls and +rB U deliver the Greeks from their 

v®^d Pteture of Z ““I®?"® ” It is remarkable for a 

letter tn Tim«+Kl^^ ’ the date is about 356 B.c. The 

introd^TcesTACnKn'^ Heraclea on the Euxine, 

rntroauces an Athenian fnend who is Roing thither, and at the same 

tJf benevolent despot. The letter 

to the government of Mytilene " (viii., tiso b.c.1 is a oetiiinn I 
newly established oligarchy, begging them to permit the return of 
^ ^^^tmguished musician named Agenor. The 
h[m letters to Philip of Macedon (li ) remonstrates with 

h m on the personal danger to which he had recklessly exposed 
himself and alludes to his beneficent intervention in the^ affairs of 
Ihessaly ; the date is probably the end of 342 b.c. The letter to 
Alexander (v.), then a boy ol fourteen, is a brief greeting sent along 
with the last, and congratulates him on preferring " jiractical " to 

enstic sUidics~a distinction which is explained by the sketch of 
the author s ^tXoo-o^/a, and of his essay " Against the Sophists " 
given above. It was just at this time, probably, that Alexander 
was beginning to receive the lessons of Aristotle (342 b.c.). The 
letter to Antipater (ivj introduces a friend who wished to enter 
the ^litary service of Philip. Antijiater was then acting as regent 
in Macedonia during Philip's absence in Thrace (340-339 b c ). 
T he later of the two letters to Philip (lii.) appears to lie written 
shortly alter the battle of Chaeronca m 338 B.c. The questions 
raised by it have alreafly been discussed. 

No lo.st work of Isocrates is known from a definite quotation, 
e.xc(ipt an Art of Rhetoric," from which some scattered preceiits 
are cited. Quintilian, indeed, and Photius, wlio had seen this " Art," 
felt a doubt as to whether it was genuine. Only twenty-five dis- 
courses— out of an ascriptive total ol .some sixty— were admitted as 
authentic by Dionysius; Photius {(ir(. a.u. 850) knew only the 
number now extant- twenty-one. 

With the exception ol defects at the end of Or xiii., at the be- 
ginning of Or. xvi.,and probably at the end oi Letters i., vi., ix., the 
existing text is free from serious mutilations. It is also unusually 
})ure. The smooth and clear style of Isocrates gave few opportunities 
for the mistakes of copyists. On the other hand, he was a favourite 
author of the schools, Numerous glosses crept into his text through 
tlie comments or conjectures ol rhetoricians. This was already the 
ca.se before tlie ()th century, as is attested by the citations of Pri.scian 
and Stobaeus. Jerome Wolf and Koraes successively accomplished 
much for the text Rut a more decided advance was made by 
Immanuel Rekker, He used five MSS., viz, (1) Codex Urbinas IIl!^, 

I (this, the best, was his prmcijial guide) ; (2) Vaticanus 936 A ' 
(3) I-aurentianus 87, 14, e (i3tli contury) ; (4) Vaticanus 65,’ A ; 
and (5) Marciaiuis 415, a. The first three, of tlie same family, have 
Or. XV. entire ; the last two are from the same original, and have 
Or. XV. incomplete. 

J. G. Baiter and H. Sauppe in their edition (1830) follow 1' " even 
more con .tantly than Rekker." Their apparatus is enriched, 
however, by a MS. to which he had not access — Ambrosianus O. 
144, E, which in .some ca.se.s, as they recognize, has alone pre.scrveci 
the reading. The readings of this MS. were given in full by 
<i. L. Ben.seler in his .second edition (1854-1853). The distinctive 
characteristic of Bemscler's textual criticism was a tendency to 
correct the text against even the best MS., where the MS. conflicted 
with the usage of Isocrates as inferred from his recorded precepts 
or from the statements of ancient writers. Thus, on the strength 
of the rule ascribed to Isocrates — /li/ o-u/in-iTreit' — Ben.seler 
would remove from the text every example of hiatus (on the MSS. 
of Isocrates, see H. Biirmann, Dir handschriftliche Vberlieferung des 
Isocrates, Berlin, i885-i88(>, and E. Drerup, in Leipzxser Studien 
xvii., 1895). (K. C. J.) ' 

Editions. — In Oraioves Attiri, ed. Imm. Bekker (1823, 1828); 
W. S. Dobson (1828) ; J. G. Baiter and Hermann Sauppe (1850). 
Separately Ausgewahlte Redev, Panegyrikos und AreopagUikos, by 
Rudolf Rauchenstein, 6th ed., Karl Miinscher (1908) ; m Teubner’s 
series, by G. E. Ben.seler (new ed., by F. Blass, 1886-1895) and 
by E. Drerup (1906- ); Ad Demnntrum et Panegyricuz^ ed. J. E. 

Sandys (1868) ; Evagoras, ed. H. Clarke (1885). Extracts from 
Orations hi., iv., vi., vii., viii., ix., xiii., xiv,, xv., xix., and Letters 
lii,, V., edited with revised text and commentary, in Selections from 
the Attic Orators, by R. C. Jebb (1880) ; vol. i. of an English prose 
translation, with introduction and notes by J. H. Freese, has been 
published in Bohn's Classical Library (1894). See generally J ebb’s 

^ Thiiii^was shown by R. C. Jebb in a paper on " The Sixth Letter 
of Isocrates," Journal of Philology^ v. 2O6 (1874). The fact that 
Thebe, widow of Alexander of Pherae, was the daughter of Ja.son is 
incidentally noticed by Plutarch in his life of Pelopidas, c. 28. It 
is this fact which gives the clue to the occasion of the letter ; cf. 
Diod. Sic. xvi. 14. 
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Attic Orators (where a list of authorities is given) and F. Blass Dte 
affiscAe Beredsamkeit (2nd ed., 1887-1898L and the latter's’ Die 

^ lexicon 

to the Snrrii? ^ phdosophy of Isocrates and his relation 
Appdhdfx 2. ^ ^ ^ Thompson's ed. of Plato's Phaedrus, 

equal in*pawei4 lines 
force has th!'”*'' the earth’s surface where the magnetic 

IsnnoKir ^ Magnetism, Terrestrial). 

equiangular), lines coimect- 
® surface where the magnetic declina- 
«ni » Magnetism, Terrestrial). 

1 Campania, in the province of 

_ ’ .^V.’ m. by rail N.N.W. of Roccasecca, which is 

on the mam line from Rome to Naples, lo m. N.W. of Cassino. 
Rop. (iQoi), town, 2384; commune, 8244. The town consists 
01 two parts, Isola Supcriore and Isola Inferiore : as its name 
implies It is situated between two arms of the Liri. The many 
waterfalls of this river and of the Fibreno afford motive power 
for several important paper-mills. Two of the falls, 80 ft. in 
height, are especially fine. About i m. to the N. is the church 
ol .ban Domenico, erected in the 12th century, which probably 
marks the site of the villa of Cicero (see Arpino). 

ISOMERISM, in chemistr}\ When Wohler, in 1825, analysed 
his cyjinic acid, and Liebig his quite different fulminic acid in 
i«24, the composition of both compounds proved to be absolutely 
the same, containing each in round numbers 28% of carbon 
p ;(, of nitrogen, 37 % of oxygen and 2 % of hydrogen. Thi.s 
tact, inconsistcnl with the then dominating conception that 
difference in qualities wa.s due to difference in chemical com- 
position, was soon corroborated by others of analogous nature 
and so Berzelius introduced the term isojner/sm (Gr. hrofxtprU 
composed of equal parts) lo denominate the existence of the 
property of substances ha\ ing different qualities, in chcmiail 
behaviour as well as physical, notwith.standing identity in 
chemical composition. These phenomena were quite in accord- 
ance with the atomic conc'eption of matter, since a compound 
containing the same number of atoms of carbon, nitrogen, 
oxygen and hydrogen as another in the same weight might 
differ in intermil structure by different arrangements of those 
atoms. Even in the time of Berzelius the newly introduced 
conception proved to include two different groups of facts. The 
one group included those isomers where the identity in composi- 
tion was accompanied by identity in molecular weight, i.e. the 
vapour densities of the isomers were the same, as in butylene anff 
isobutylene, to take the most simple case ; here the molecular 
conception admits that the isolated groups in which the 
atoms are united, j.e. the molecules, are identical, and .so the 
molecule of both butylene and isobutylene is indicated by the 
same chemical symbol expressing that each molecule 

contains, in both cases, four atoms of carbon (C) and eight of 
hydrogen (H). This group of isomers was denominated metamers 
by Berzelius, and now often “ isomers ” (in the restricted sense), 
whereas the term polyfnerism (Gr. ttdAds', many) was chosen 
for compounds like butylene, C^Hg, and ethylene, CjH4, corre- 
sponding to the .same composition in weight but differing 
in molecular formula, and having different densities in gas 
or vapour, a litre of butylene and isobutylene weighing, for 
instance, under ordinary temperature and pressure, about 
2 '5 ethylene only one-half as much, since density is pro- 
portional to molecular weight. 

A further distinction is necessary' lo a surv'ey of the sub- 
divisions of isomerism regarded in its widest sense. I'here are 
subtle and more subtle differences causing isomerism. In the 
case of metamerism we can imagine that the atoms are differently 
linked, say Iji the case of butylene that the atoms of carbon 
are joined together as a continuous chain, expressed by 
-C-C-C-C-, normally as it is called, whereas in isobutylene 
the fourth atom of carbon is not attached to the third but to the 

second carbon atom, Now there are cases 

in which analogy of internal structure goes so far as to exclude 
even that difference in linking, the only remaining possibility • 
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then being the difference in relative position. I'his kind -of 
isomerism has been denominated stereoisomerism {q.v.) often 
stcreomerism. But there is a last group belonging here in which 
identity of structure goes farthest. There are substances such 
as sulphur, showing difference of modification in crystalline 
state— the»or4inary rhombic form in winch sulphur occurs as a 
mineral, while, after melting and cooling, long needles appear 
which belong to the monosyrnmctric system. These differences, 
which go hand in hand with those in otlver properties, e.g. 
specific heat and speidfic gravity, arc absolutely confined to 
the cT)'.stallinc state, disappearing with it when botli modifica- 
tions of sulphur are melted, or dissolved in carlnm disulphide 
or evaporated. So it is natural to admit that here we have 
to deal with identi('al molecules, but that ^)nly the internal 
lurangemtint differs from ca.se to case as identical iiaJls may be 
grouped in different ways. This case of difference in properties 
combined with identical composition is therefore called poly- 
morpliism. 

To summarize, wo ha\'c to clcui with polymerism, metamerism, 
stereoisomerism, polymorpliisrn ; whereas phenomena denom- 
inated tautomerism, pseudomerism and desnrotropism fomi 
different particular features of metamerism, as well as tlie 
phenomena of allotropy, which is merely the difference of 
properties which an element may show, and am be due to poly- 
mtTism, as in oxygen, where by the side of the ordinary form 
with molecules Go, we have the more acti\'e ozone wath Poly- 
morphism in the case of im element is illustraU'd in the case of 
sulphur, whereas metiunerism in the case of elements has so 
far as yet nut Ix-en observed ; imd is Imrdly probable, as most 
elements are built up, like the metals, from molecules containing 
only one atom per molecule ; here metamerism is absolutely 
excluded, and a considerable number of the rest, liaving diatomic 
molecules, are about in the same condition. It is only in cases 
like sulphur with octatomic molecules, where a difference of 
internal structure might play a part. 

Before entering into detail it may be useful to coasider the 
nature of isomerism from a general standpoint. It is probable 
that the whole phenomenon of isomerism is due to the possibility 
that compoLuids or systems which in reality arc unstable yet 
persist, or so slowly change that practically one caja speak of 
th(‘.ir staliiiity ; for instance, such systems as explosives and 
a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, where the stable form is 
water, and in which, according to some, a slow but until now 
undetected cliang(; lakes place even at ordiruiry temperatures. 
Consequently, of each pair of isomers we may establish beforeliancl 
which is the more stable ; either in particular circumstances, 
a direct change taking place, as, for instance, with maleic acid, 
which when exposed to Siunlight in presence of a trace of bromine, 
yields the isomeric fumaric acid almost at once, or, indirectly, 
one may conclude tlait the isomer which forms under greater 
heat-development is the more stable, at least at lower tempera- 
tures. Now, whether a real, though undetected, change occurs 
is a question to be determined from case to case; it is certain, 
howe\er, that a substance like aragonite (a mineral form of 
calcium carbonate) has sensibly persisted in geologiciil periods, 
though the polymorphous cakite is the more stable form. 
Nevertheless, the theoretical possibility, and its realization in 
many cases, has brought considerations to the front which have 
recently become of predominant interest ; consequently the 
possible transformations of isomers and polymers will be con- 
sidered later under the denomination of reversible or dynamical 
isomerisms. 

Kspecially prominent is the fact that polymerism and meta- 
merism are mainly reserved to the domain of organic chemistry, 
or the chemistry of carbon, both being discovered there ; and, 
more especially, the phenomenon of metamerism in organic 
chemistry has largely developed our notion? concerning the 
structure of matter. That this particular feature belongs to 
carbon compounds is due to a property of carbon which charac- 
terizes the whole of organic chemistry, i.e. that atoms attached 
to ('arbon, to express it in the atomic style, cling more intensely 
to it than, for instance, when combiiwsd with oxygen. This 


explains a good deal of the pos.sible instability ; and, from a 
practical point of view, it coincides witti the fact tliat such a 
laj'gc amount of energ)' can be stored in our most intense explo- 
siv^^Buch as dynamite, the explanation being that hydrogen is 
attached to carlxm distant from oxygen in the same molecule, 
and that only the characteristic resistance of the carbon linkage 
prevents the hydrogen from burning, which is the main otu:urrcnce 
in the explosion of dynamite. The possession of this peculiar 
property by carbon seenjs to be related to its high valency, 
amounting to four ; and, generally, when we consider the most 
primitive expression of isomerism, viz. the aJbtropy of elements, 
we meet this increasing resistance with mcreasing valency. 
Tlie monovalent iodine, for instanoe, is transformed by heating 
into an allotropic form, corresponding to the formula I, whereas 
ordinary iodim^ answers to Ij,. Now these modifications show 
hardly any tendency to persist, tl^e one stable ai high tempera- 
tures being formed at elevated temperatures, but changing in 
the reverse simse on cooling. In the divalent oxygen we meet 
w'ith tlie mudificalion <’iilled ozone, whi('h, although unstable, 
changes but slowly into oxygen. Similariy the tri valent phos- 
phorus in the ordinary white form shows such resistance 
as if it were practically stable ; on the other hand the red 
modification is in reality also staljle, being formed, f<jr 
instance, under the influence of light. In the aise of the 
(]uadrivalent carbon, diamond seems to he the stable iorm at 
ordinary temperatures, but one may wait Jong before it is 
formed from graphite. 

This connexion of isomerism v/itli resistant Jinking, and of 
this with Ingh valency, explains, in considerable measure, why 
inorganic compounds afforded, as a rule, no phenomena of this 
kind until the systematic invesligalion of metallic compounds 
by VVtTricr brought to light many instances of isomerism in 
inorganic compounds. Whereas carbon renders isomerism 
possible in organic compounds, cobalt and platinum arc the 
determining elements in inorganic chemistry, the phenomena 
being exhibited especially by complex ammoniacal derivatives. 
The constitution of these inorganic isomers is still somewhat 
questionable ; and in addition it seems that polymerism, 
metamerism and stereoisomerism play a part here, but the 
general feature is that cobalt and platinum act in them with 
high valency, probably exceeding four. The most simple case 
is presented by the two platinum compounds PtCl the 

platosemidiamminc chloride of Pcyron(', and the platosammine 
chloride of Jule.s Rciset, the first formed according to the txfuation 
PtCl^K^, + 2NH.i^PtCL,(NH;j)^,-f 2KGI, the second according to 
Pt(NH.j)4rh = PtCl .(N 2NH.J, these compounds differing 
in solubility, the one dissolving in 33, the other in 160 parts of 
boiling water. With cobalt the mo.st simple case was discovered 
in i8g2 by S. Jorgensen in the seaind dinitrotetramminecobalt 
chloride, {Co(NO.^) (NHy)^]Gl, desigiialt^d as flavo- -whereas the 
older isomer of Gibbs was distinguished as croceo-salt. An 
interesting lecture on tlie subjpcT was delivered by A. Werner 
before the German chemical society {Ber,,iqoj, 40, p. 15). (See 
Cobalt ; PuATiNirM.) 

Dealing with organic compounds, it is metamerism that 
deserves chief attention, as it has largely developed our notions 
as to molecular structure. Polymerism required no jmrticular 
explanation, since this was given by the difference in molecular 
magnitude. One general remark, however, may be made here. 
There arc polymers which have hardly any inter-relations other 
than identity in composition ; on the other liand, there are 
others which are related by the possibility of mutual trans- 
formation ; examples of this kind are cyanic acid (CM OH) 
and cyaniiric acid (CNOPI),, the latter being a solid which 
readily transforms into the former on heating as an easily 
condensable vapour ; the reverse transformation may also 
be realized ; and the polymers methylene oxide (CH , 0 ) and 
trioxymethylenc (CH.jO)^. In the first group we may#wention 
the homologous scries of hydrocarbons derived from ethylene, 
given by the general formula and the two compounds 

methylene -oxide and honey-sugar C„H,20,;. 'i’he cases of 
mutual transformation are generally characterized by the fact 
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that in the expound of higher molecular weight no new Imkis 
of carbon with cart^bn are intarodweed, the trioxymethyleitte 

being probably I whereas honey -sugar ^corre- 

sponds to CH,,OH CHOH-CHOH-CHOH‘CHOH-OHO, each 
point representing a iinkrag of the carbon atom to the next. 
This observation is ck)sfl>' related to the above-mentioned 
resistivity of the carbon-link, and corroborates it in a special 
case. As carbon tends to hold the, atom attached to it, one 
may presume that this property expresses itself in a pre- 
dominant way where the other clement is carbon also, and so 
the linkage represented by-C-C*- is one of the most difficult 
to loosen. 

The conception of metamerism, Or isomerism in restricted 
sense, has been of the highest value for the development of 
our notions concerning molecular structure, i.e. the conception 
as to the order in which the atoms composing a nKdecule are 
linked together. In this article we shall confine ourselves to tlw 
fatty comjX)unds, from which the fundamental notions were 
first obtained ; reference may be made to the article Chemistby : 
Organic, for the general structuiral relations of organic com- 
pounds, hotli fatty and aromatic. 

A general philosophical interc.st is attadied to the phenomena 
of isomerism. JJy \\’ilhelm Ostwald especially, attempts have 
been miuic to substitute the notion of atoms and molecular 
structure by less hypothetical conceptions ; these ideas mav^ 
some day reex^.ive thorough confirmation^ and when this occurs 
scienc-e will receive a striking impetus. The pltcnomenon of 
isomerism will probably supply the crucial test, at least for 
the chemist, and the question will be whether the Ostwaldian 
conception, while .sub.stituting the Daltonian hypothesis, will 
also explain isomer i.sm. An fuirJy step accomplished by Ostwald 
m this direction is to define ozone in its relation to oxygen, 
con.sidermg the former as differing from the latter by an excess 
of energv’, measuTable as heat of transformation, instead of 
defining the difference as diatomic molecules in oxygen, and 
triatomic in ozone. Now, in this case, the first definition 
expresses much better the wliole chemical bchavdour of ozone, 
wiiich is that ol energetic ” oxygai, while the .second only 
includes the fact of higher vapour -density ; but in apply- 
ing the first definition to organic compounds and calling 
Lsobutylenc “ hutylene with somewhat more energy ” hardly 
anything is indicated, and all the advantages of the atomic 
conception — the possibility of exactly predicting how many 
isomers a given formula includes and how you may get them — 
are lost. 

To Kekule is due the credit of taking the decisive step in 
introducing the notion of tctiavalent carbon in a clear way, 
i.c. m the property of carbon to combine with four different 
monatomic elements at once, whereas nitrogen can only hold 
three (or in some cases five), oxygen two (in .some cases four), 
hydrogen one. This conception has rendered possible a clear 
idea of the linking or internal structure of tlK^ moleomle, for 
example, in the most simple case, methane, CH4, is expressed by 

H 

( 

H - C • H 

I 

H 

It is by this conception that possible and impiossible com- 
pounds are at once fixed. Considering the hydrocarbons given 
by the general formula Cj;II,„ the internal linkages of the carbon 
atoms need at least x-i bonds, using up 3(x-i) valencies 
of the 4x to be accounted for, and thus leaving no more than 
3((V+ 1) for binding hydrogen : a compound CyHp is therefore 
impossible, and indeed has never been met. The second pre- 
diction is the possibility of metamerism, and the number of 
metamojs, in a given case among compounds, which are realiz- 
able. Considering the predicted series of compounds C„H9,.+a, 
which is the well-known homologous series of methane, the 
first member, the possible of isomerism lies in that of a different 
linking of the carbon atoms. This first presents itself when 


four are present, in the difference between C~€-C-C 
C-C-C 

and . With this compound C^H^o, named butane, 

isoq|erism is actual!)^ observed, being limited to a pair, whereas 
the former members ethane, CoH<„ and propane, showed 
no isomerism. Similarly, pentane, Hexane^ 

^y exist in three and five theoretically isomeric forms respect- 
ively ; confirmation of this theory is supplied by the ftw!t that 
all these compounds have been obtained, but no more. The 
tliird most v^uable indication which molecular structure gives 
about these isomers is how to prepare them, for instance, that 
normal hexane, represented by CH.-CHg-CHg^CHa-CHjj-CH,, 
may be obtained by action of sodium on propyl iodide, 
CHj^'CHj^'CHg'I, the atoms of iodine being removed from two 
molecules 01 propyl iodide, with the resulting fusion of the 
two systems of llnoe carbon atoms into a chain of six carbon 
atoms. But it is not only the formation of different isomers 
which i.s iiK'kided in their constitution, but also the diffeirent 
ways in which they will decompose or give other products. 
A.S an example another series of organic compounds may be taken, 
viz. that of the Jilcohols^ which only differ from the hydrocarbons 
by having a group Oil, called hydrox) 1, instead of R, hydrogen ; 
these compounds, when derived from the aben e methane series of 
hydrocarbons, are expressed by the general formula 
In this cose it is readily seen that isomerism introduces itself 
in the throe carbon atom derivative : the propyl alcohols, 
expressed by the formulae <11, OH andCH.H CHOH-CH., 

are known as propyl and isopropyl alcohol respectively. Now 
in oxidizing, or introducing more oxygen, for instance, by 
means ol a mixture of sulphuric acid and potassium bichromate*, 
and admitting that oxygen acts on both compounds in analogous 
wa>''s, the two alcohols nmy give (os they lose two atoms of 
hydrogen) CH.,*CH.yCOH and CHy*a)-CHy. The first com- 
pouiai, coiiUiinEng a group COH, or more explicitly 0«C - H, is 
an aldehyde, having a pronounced reducing power, producing 
silver from the oxide, and is therefore called propylaldehyde ; 
the second comjKiund containing the group -C*CO'C- behaves 
differently but just as characteristically, and is a hetone^ it is 
therefore denominated propylkrtone (also acetone or dimethyl 
ketone). And so, as a rule, from isomeric alcohols, those con- 
taining a group -CHg'OIJ, yield by oxidation aldehydes and 
arc distinguished by the name primary j vhereas those contain- 
ing nr OH, called secondary, produce ketones. (Compar.e 
Chemtstby: Organic,) 

The above examples may illustrate how, in a general way, 
chemical properties of isomers, their formation as well as trans- 
formation, may be read in the structure formula. It Is different, 
however, with physical properties, density, &:c. ; at present 
we have no fixed rules which enable us to predict quantitatively 
the differences in physical properties corresponding to a given 
difference in structure, the onl)’ general rule being tJiat those 
differences are not large. 

FVrhaps a batisfactory point of view may be here obtained Iw 
applying the van der Waals' equation A(P4 a/V‘)(V - 6) = 2T, 
which connects volume V, pressure and temperature T (see 
CONi>E>iSATioN OF Gases). In this equation a relates to molecular 
attraction ; and it is not improbable that iu isomeric molecules, 
coiitaming in sum the same amount of the same atoms, those mutual 
attractions are approximately the same, whereas the chief difference 
lie.s in the value of b, that is, the volume occupied by the molecule 
itself. For what reason this volume may differ from case to case 
lies close at hand ; in connexion with the notion of negative and 
positive atoms, like chlorine and hydrogen, experience tends to 
show that the former, as well as the latter, have a mutual repulsive 
power, but the former acts on the latter in the opposite sense ; 
the necessary consequence is that, when those negative and positive 
groups are distributed in the molecule, its volume wdll be smaller 
than if the negative elements are heaped together. An example 
may prove this but before quoting ft, the question of detennining b 
must be decided ; this results immediately from the abow quotation, 
b being the volume V at tlie absolute zero (T = 0) ; so the volume of 
isomers ought to be compared at the absolute zero. Since this has 
not been done we must adopt the approximate rule that the volume 
at absolute zero is proportional to that at the boiling-point. Now 
taking tlie isomers H 3 C CCk(Mr“ 108) and ClH./ 2 *CHCl 9 (M„= 108). ^ 
we see the negative chlorine atoms heaped up m the left hand 
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formula, but distributed in the second ; the former therefore may be 
pr-sumed to occupy a larger space, the molecular volume, that is, 
the volume m cubic centimetres occupied by the molecular weight 
in grams, actually being 108 in the former, and 103 in the latter 
case (compare Chf.mistry . Phy^u al ). An analogous remark ajplics 
to the boiling-point of isomers. According to the above formula 
the critical temperature is given by and as the critical 

temperature is approximately proportional to the boiling-point, both 
being estimated on the absolute scale of temperature, we may con- 
lude that the larger value of h corresponds to the lower boiling- 
point, and indeed the isomer corresponding to the left-hand formula 
boils at 74°, the other at 114'^. Other physical properties might be 
considered ; as a general rule they depend upon the distribution 
of negative and ]>ositive elements in the molecule. 

Reversible {dynamical) Certain investigations on 

isomerism which have become especially prominent in recent 
times bear on the possibility of the mutual transformation of 
isomers. As soon as this reversibility is introduced, general 
laws related to thermodynamics are applicable (see Chemical 
Action ; Energetics). These laws have the advantage of 
being applicable to the mutual transformations of isomers, 
whatever be the nature of the deeper origin, and so bring 
polymerism, metamerism and polymorphism together. As 
they are pur?;ued furthest in the last case, this may be used as 
an example. 'J'he study of polymorphism has been especially 
pursued by Otto Lehmann, who proved that it is an almost 
general property ; the variety of forms which a given substance 
mil}' show is often great, ammonium nitrate, tor instance, show- 
ing at least four of them before melting. The general rule which 
<’orrelates this pol^unorphic change is that its direction changes 
at a given temperature. For example, sulphur is stable in the 
rhombic form till 05-4°, from then upwards it tends to change 
over into the pri.smatic form. 'I'he phenomenon absolutely 
(‘orresponds to that of fusion and .solidification, only that it 
generally takes place less quickly ; consequently we may have 
])rismatic sulphur at ordinary temperature for some time, as 
well as rhombic sulphur at 100°. This may be expressed in 

the chosen case by a symbol : “ rhombic sulphur prismatic 

sulphur,” indicating that there is ecpiilibrium at the so-called 
” transition-point,’’ 95 *4^", and opposite change below and above. 

This comparison with fusion introduces a second notion, 
that of the ” triple-point,” this being in the melting-phenomenon 
the only temperature at which solid, liquid and vapour are in 
equilibrium, in other words, where three phases of one substance 
are co-existent. This temperature is .somewhat different from 
the ordinary melting-point, the latter corresponding to atmo- 
spheric pre.ssure, the former to the maximum vapour-pressure ; 
and so we come to a third relation for polymorphism. Just as 
the melting-point changes with pressure, the transition -point 
also changes ; even the same quantitative relation holds for 
both, as L. J. Rcicher proved with sulphur; uT/uP - At^T/^, 7» 
being the change in volume which accompanies the change 
from rhombic to prismatic sulphur, and q the heat absorbed. 
Both formula and experiment proved that an increase of pressure 
of one atmosphere elevated the transition point for about 0'04". 
The same laws apply to CA-ses of more complicated nature, and 
one of them, which deserves to be pursued further, is the mutual 
transformation of cyaniiric acid, cyanic acid, CHNO, 

and cyamelide (CHNO)^; the first corresponding to prismatic 
sulphur, stable al higher temperatures, the last to rhombic, 

the equilibrium-symbol being : cyamelide cyanuric acid ; 

the cyanic acid corresponds to sulphur vapour, being in equi- 
librium with either cyamelide or cyanuric acid at a maximum 
pressure, definite for each temperature. 

A second law for these mutual transformations is that when 
they take place without loss of homogeneity^ for example, in 
the liquid state, the definite transition point disappears and the 
change is gradual. This seems to be the case with molten sulphur, 
which, when heated, becomes dark-coloured and plastic ; and also 
in the case of metals, which obtain or lose magnetic properties 
without loss of continuous structure. At the same time, however, 
the transition point sometimes reappears even in the liquid 


state ; in such cases two layers are formed, us has been recently 
observed with sulphur, and by F. M. Jagei 4 in complicated organic 
compounds. Thus the introduction of heterogeneity, or the 
appejirance of a new phase, demands the existence of a fixed 
tempera,ture of transformation. 

On the basis of the relation between physical phenomena 
and thermodynamical laws, properties of the polymorphous 
compounds may be predicted. The chief consideration here is 
that the stable form mivst have the lower vapour pressure, 
otherwise, by distillation, it would transform in opposite sense. 
From this it follows that the stable form must have the higher 
melting-point, since at the melting-point the vapour of the solid 
and of the liquid have the same pressure. Thus prismatic 
sulphur has a higher melting-point (120^^) than the rhombic 
form (ii6‘’), and it is even possible to calculate the difference 
theoretically from the thermodynamic relations. A third 
consequence is that the stable form must have the smaller 
solubility; J. Meyer and ]. N. Bronstedt found that at 2=5°, 
10 c.c. of benzene dissolved 0-25 and o-i8 gr. of prismatic and 
rhombic .sulphur respectively. It can be easily seen that tliis 
ratio, according to Henry’s law, must correspond to that of 
vapour- pressures, and so he independent of the solvent ; in 
fact, in alcohol the figures are o*oo66 and 0’0052. Recently 
Hermann Walther Nernst has been able to deduce the transition- 
point in the case of sulphur from the specific heat and the heat 
developed in the transition only, 'i'his best studied case shf^ws 
that a number of mutual relations are to he found between the 
properties of two modifications when once the phenomenon 
of mutual transformation is ari'essible. 

In ordinary isomers indications of mutual transformation 
often occur ; and among these the predominant fact is that 
denoted as tautomerism or pseudomcrism. It exhibits itself 
in the peculiar beha\'iour of some organic' compounds containing 
the group -C’CO C'-, c.g. CHaCO-CHX-COXUir,, derivatives 
of acetoacetic ester. These compounds generally behave as 
ketones ; but at the same time they may act as alcohols, i.e, 
as if containing the OH group ; this leads to the formula 
H.(C*C(OH) : ('X-COXulIf,. In reality such tautomeric com- 
pounds are apparently a mixture of two isomers in equilibrium, 
and indeed in some cases both forms have been isolated ; then 
one speaks of desmotropy (Gr. c^ccr/xo?, a bond or link, and rpoTrij^ 
a turn or change). Nevertheless, the relations obtained in 
reversible ca.ses such as sulphur have not yet found applica- 
tion in the highly interesting cases of ordinary irreversible 
isomerism. 

A further step in this direction has been effected by the intro- 
duction of reversibility into a non-reversible case by means of a 
catalytic agent. The substance investigated was acetaldehyde, 
CoH^O, in its relation to paraldehyde, a polymeric modification. 
The phenomena were first observed without mutual transforma- 
tion, aldehyde melting at -118°, paraldehyde at 13", the only 
mutual influence being a lowering of melting-point, with a 
minimum at - 120“ in the eutectic point . When a catalytic agent , 
such as sulphurous acid, is added, which produces a mutual 
change, the whole behaviour is different ; only one melting- 
point, viz. 7°, is observed for all mixtures ; this has been called 
the “ natural melting-point.” It corresponds to one of the melt- 
ing-points in the series without catalytic agents, viz. in that 
mixture which contains 88 % of paraldehyde and 12 ‘’/q of acetal- 
dehyde, which the catalytic agent leaves unaffected. Such an 
introduction of reversibility is also possible by allowing sufficient 
time to permit the transformation to be produced by itself. 
By R. Rothe and Alexander Smith’s interesting observations on 
sulphur, results have been obtained which tend to prove that the 
melting-point, as well as the appearance of two layers in the liquid 
state, correspond to unstable conditions. (j. H. van 't H.) 

ISOTHERM (Gr. to-os, equal, and heat), a line upon a 

map connecting places where the temperature is the ^me at 
sea-level on the earth’s surface. These isothermal lines will be 
found to vary from month to month over the two hemispheres, 
or over local areas, during summer and winter, and their position 
is modified by continental or oceanic conditions. 
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ISOXAZOLES, mona^ole chemical compounds corresponding to 
furfurane, in which the ^CH group adjacent to the oxygen 
atom is replaced by a nitrogen atom, and therefore they contain 
, HC=N y • 

tlie ring syiitcni 1 yO. They may be prepared 

HC “CH 

by the elimination of water from the monoximes of /^-diketones, 
/i-ketonc aldehydes or oxymethylene ketones (L. Claisen, Ber,, 
1891, 24, p. 3906), the general reacticyi proceeding according to 
the equation 

RCO-CHo-COR + H.,N-OH = 2 H „0 + R-C Nv 

Hkc>?' 

W. Dunstan and T. S. Dymond {Jour. Chem. Soc., 1891, 49, 
p. 410) have also prepared isoxazoles by the action of alkalis 
on nitroparaffins, but have not been able to obtain the parent 
substance. Those isoxazoles in which the carbon atom adjacent 
to nitrogen is substituted are stable compounds, but if this is 
not the case, rearrangement of the molecule takes place and 
nitriles are formed. The isoxazoles are feebly basic. 

Ihc tsoxazolones arc the keto derivatives of the as yet unknown 
dihydroisoxazole, and are compounds of strongly acid nature, 
decomposing the carbonates of the alkaline earth metals and forming 
salts with metals and with ammonia. Their constitution is not yet 
definitely fixed and they may be regarded as derived from one of 
the three types 

CH.,-CO. HC~COv HC^C(OH)v 

I ■ ;0, I, yO: I 

CIl -N / IIC-NH/ IIC-N / 

By the action of nitrous acid on the oxime of o-aminobeiizophenone 

C-CrtH„ 

an a>phenyl indoxazone, C,.H4<^ ' , is obtained ; this is a de- 
rivative of benzisoxazole. ^ 

ISRAEL (Hebrew for “ God strives ” or rules ” ; see Gen. 
xxxii. 28 ; and the allusion in Hosea xii. 4), the national designa- 
tion of the Jews. Israel was a name borne by their ancestor 
Jacob the father of the twelve tribes. For some centuries the 
term was applied to the northern kingdom, as distinct from 
Judah, although the feeling of national unity extended it so as 
to include both. It emphasizes more particularly the position 
of the Hebrews as a religious community, bound together by 
common aims and by their covenant-relation with the nationfil 
God, Vahweh. 

See further Jacob, Hebrew' Language, Hebrew Relihion, 
Jews : History and Palestine. 

ISRAELI, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON (qth-ioth centuries), Jewish 
physician and philosopher. A contemporary of Seadiah {q.v,), 
he was born and passed his life in North Africa. He died c. 950. 
At Kairawan, Israeli was court physician ; he wrote several 
medical works in Arabic, and these were afterwards trans- 
lated into Latin. Similarly his philosophical writings were 
translated, but his chief renown was in the circle of Moslem 
authors. 

ISRAfiLS, JOSEF (1824- ), Dutch painter, was bom at 

Groningen, of Hebrew parents, on the 27th of January 1824. 
His father intended him to be a man of business, and it was only 
after a determined struggle that he was allowed to enter on an 
artistic career. However, the attempts he made under the guid- 
ance of two second-rate painters in his native town — Buys and 
van Wicheren — while still working under his father as a stock- 
broker’s clerk, led to his being sent to Amsterdam, where he 
became a pupil of Jan Kruseman and attended the drawing 
class at the academy. He then spent two years in Paris, working 
in Picot’s studio, and returned to Amsterdam. There he remained 
till 1870, when he moved to The Hague for good. Israels is 
justly regarded as one of the greatest of Dutch painters. He 
has often been compared to J. F. Millet. As artists, even more 
than as painters in the strict sense of the word, they both, in 
fact, in the life of the poor and humble a motive for expressing 
with peculiar intensity their wide human sympathy : but Millet 
was the poet of placid rural life, while in almost all Israels’ 
pictures we find some piercing note of woe. Duranty said 
of them that “ they were painted with gloom and suffering.’’ 


He began with historical and dramatic subjects in the 
romantic style of the day. By chance, after an illness, he 
went to recruit his strength at the fishing-town of Zandvoort 
near^aarlem, and there he was struck by the daily tragedy of 
life. Thenceforth he was possessed by a new vein of artistic 
expression, sincerely realistic, full of emotion and pity. Among 
his more important subsequent works are “ The Zandvoort 
Fisherman ” (in the Amsterdam gallery), “ The Silent House ' 
(which gained a gold medal at the Brussels Salon, 1858) and 
“ Village Poor ” (a prize at Manchester). In 1862 he achieved 
great succe.ss in London with his “ Shipwrecked,” purchased by 
Mr Young, and The Cradle,” two pictures of which the 
Athenaeum spoke as “ the most touching pictures of the exhibi- 
tion.” We may also mention among his maturer works “ The 
Widower ” (^n the Mesdag collection), “ When we grow Old ” 
and “ Alone in the World ” (Amsterdam gallery), ” An Interior " 
(Dordrecht gallery), “ A Frugal Meal ” (Glasgow museum), 
“ "D)ilers of the Sea,” “ A Speechless Dialogue,” ” Between the 
kields and the Seashore,” ” The Bric-a-brac Seller ” (which 
gained medals of honour at the great Paris Exhibition of 1900). 
‘‘David Singing before wSaul,” one of his latest wofks, seems to 
hint at a return on the part of the venerable artist to the 
Rembrandtesque note of his youth. As a water-colour painter 
Jind etcher he produced avast number of works, which, like his 
oil paintings, are full of deep feeling. They are generally treated 
in broad masses of light and shade, which give prominence to 
the principal subject without any neglect of detail. 

See Jan Veth, Manncn of Betcrkenis : Jozej Israels ; Chc.siicau, 
Peifitrcs franQais ct Grangers ; Ph. Zilcken, Pcintrcs hollandais 
moderyies (1803) ; Dumas, Illustrated Biographies of Modern ArtiJit.s 
(1882-188.P ; J. de Mcester, in Max Rooses’ DuUh Painters of the 
Nineteenth Century (t8q8) ; Jozef Israels, Spam . the Story of a 
Journey (looo). 

ISSACHAR (a Hebrew name meaning apparently ” there is 
a hire,” or “ reward ”), Jacob’s ninth ” son,” his fifth by Leah ; 
also the name of a tribe of Israel. Slightly differing explanations 
of the reference in the name are given in Gen. xxx. 16 (J) and 
V. 18 (E).^ The territory of the tribe (Joshua xix. 17-23) lay to 
the south of that allotted to Zebulun, Naphlali, Asher and Dan, 
and included the whole of the great plain of Esdraclon, and the 
hills to the east of it, the boundary in that direction extending 
from Tabor to the Jordan, apparently along the deep gorge of 
Wadi el Bireh. In the rich territory' of Issachar, traversed by 
the great commercial highway from the Mediterranean and 
P^gypt to Bethshean and tlie Jordan, were several important 
towns which remained in the hands of the C'anaanites for some 
lime (Judges i, 27), separating the tribe from Manasseh. Although 
Issachar is mentioned as having taken some part in the war 
of freedom under Deborah (Judges v. 15), it is impossible to 
misunderstand the reference to its tributary condition in the 
blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 14 seq.), or the fact that the name 
of this tribe is omitted from the list given in Judges i. of those 
who bestirred themselves against the earlier inhabitants of the 
country. In the “ blessing upon Zebulun and Issachar ” in 
Deut. xxxiii. 18 seq., reference is made to its agricultural life 
in terms suggesting that along with its younger, but more 
successful “ brother," it was the guardian of a .sacred mountain 
(Carmel, Tabor ?) visited periodically for sacrificial feasts. 

ISSEDONES, an ancient people of Central Asia at the end of 
the trade route leading north-cast from Scythia {q.v.), described 
by Herodotus (iv. 26). The position of their countr}' is fixed 
as the Tarym basin by the more precise indications of Ptolemy, 
who tells how a Syrian merchant penetrated as far as Issedon. 
They had their w'ives in common and were accustomed to slay 
the old people, eat their flesh and make cups of their skulls. 
Such usages survived among Tibetan tribes and make it 
likely that the*Issedones were of Tibetan race. Some of the 
Issedones seem to have invaded the country of the Massa- 
getae to the west, and similar customs are assigned to a 
section of these. (E. M.) 

* On the origin of the name, see the article by H. W. Hogg,^ 
Ency. Bib, col. 2290 ; E. Meyer, Jsraeliten, p. 536 .seq. 
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ISSERLEIN, ISRAEL (d. 1460), G^^rman Talmivdist. His 
fame attracted many students to Neustadt, and his profound 
learning did much to revuve the study of the original Rabbinic 
authorities. After the publication of the Code of Joseph paro 
{q.v.) the decisions of Isserlein on legal matters were added in 
notes to tSat code b\" Moses Isscrles. His chief works were 
Terumath ha-Deshm (354 decisions) and Peasqim u-keihahm 
(267 decisions) largely on points of the marriage law. 

ISSERLES, MOSES BEN ISRAEL (r. 1520-1572), known as 
Rema, was bom at Cracow and died there in 1572. He wrote 
commentaries on the Zohar, the “ Bible of the Kabbalists/’ 
but is best known as the critic and expander of the Shulhan 
Aruch of Joseph Qaro (Caro) (q.v.), ilis rlnef halakhic (legal) 
works were Darke MoshP and Mappdh. Qaro, a Sephardic 
(Spanish) Jew, in his Code neglected Ashkenazfc (Cierman) 
customs. These deficiencies Isserles suppliH, and the notes of 
Rcma are now included in all editions of Qaru’s Code. 

lSSOIRE,a town of central France, capital of an arrondissement 
in the department of Buy-de^Ddme, on the Couze, near its 
junction with th'." Allier, 22 m, S.S.E. of Clermont-E'errand on 
the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee railway to Nimes. Pop. (iqo6) 
5274. Issoire is situated in the fertik' plain of Limagne. The 
streets in the older part ot th<* town are narrow and crooked, 
but in the newer part th^re are several fine tree-shaded pro- 
menades, while a handsome boulevard encircles the town. The 
church of St Paul or St Austremuine built on the site of an older 
chapel raised over th'‘ tomb of St Austremoine (Stremonius) 
affords an cxcelkuit specimen of the Romanesque architecture 
of Auvergne, issoire is the seat of a sub-prelect ; its public 
institutions ineludc tribunals of first instance and commerce 
and a communal college. Brewing, wool-carding and the 
manufartun' of passementerie, candles, straw hats and woollen 
goods are carried on. There is trade in lentils and other agri- 
cultural products, in fruit and in wine, 

Issoire (hiodiirum) Is said to have been founded by the 
Arverni, and in Roman times rose to some reputation for its 
schools. In tlw 5th centur) the Christian community established 
there by Stremonius in the 3rd century was overthrown In' the 
fury of the Vandals. During the religious wars of the Reforma- 
tion, Issoire suffered \v\y severely. Merle, the leader of 
tlv* Protestants, captured the town in 1574, and treated the 
inhabitants with great rnulty. The Roiuun Catholics retook 
it in 1577, and the ferocity of their retaliation may be inferred 
from the inscription “ In jut Issoire ” car-eed on a pillar which 
was rai.scd on the site of the town. In the contest between the 
Leaguers and Henry W., Lssoire sustained further sieges, and 
never wholly regained its early prosperity. 

ISSOUDUN, a town of central I'ranre, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the deparlineiit ol Indre, on the right bank of the Tlt^ols, 
17 m. N.E, of Chateauruux by rail. Pop. (if)o6) 10,566. Among 
the interesting buildings are the church of St ( yr, combining 
various architectural styles, with a fine porch and window, and 
the chapel of th ' Hotel Dieu of the early i6th century. Of the 
fortifications W'ilh which the town was formerly surrounded, 
a town-gat^ of the 161I1 century and the White Tower, a lofty 
cylindrical building of the reign of Philip Augustus, survive. 
IssoLidun is the seat of a sub-prefecture, and has tribunals of 
first instance and of cominern*, a chamber of arts and manu- 
factures and a communal college. The industries, of which the 
most imporlanl Is leather-dressing, also include malting and 
brewing and th'‘ manufacture of bristles for brushes and parch- 
ment. Trade is in grain, live-stock, leather and wine. 

Issoudun, in Latin Exoldunum or VxeUndumun^ existed in 
and before Roman times. In 1195 it was stoutly and successfully 
defended by the partisans of Richard Coeur-de-Lion against 
Philip Augustus, king of France. It has suffered severely from 
fires. A very destructive one in 1651 was the result of an attack 
on the towm in the war of Fronde ; Louis XTV. rewarded its 
fid dity to him during that struggle by the grant of several 
])ri\'ileges. 

« IfiSVK-KUL, also called Tlz-Kul, and by the Mongols 
Temuriu-nor j a lake of Central Asia, lying in a deep basin (5400 ft. 
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above sea-level), between the Kunghei Aja-tau at«i the Terskei 
Ala-tau, westward continuations of the Tian-shan mountains, 
and extending from 76° lo' to 78® ^c^ E, The length from W .S. W. 
to EfM.E. is 1 15 m. and the breadth 38 m., the area being 
estimated at 2230 sq. m. The name is Kirghiz for “ warm lake,’' 
and, like the Chinese synonym She-hai, has reference to the 
fact that the lake is never entirely frozen over. On the south 
the Terskei Ala-tau do not come down so close to the shore as 
the mountains on the norrti, but leave a strip 5 to 13 m. broad. 
The margins of the lake are overgrowm with reeds. The water 
is brackish. Fish are remarkably abundant, the principal 
species being carp. 

ll was by the route beside this lake that the tribes (c.g. ^Tle-^hi) 
driven from China by the Huns found their way into the Arab- 
Caspian basin in the end of the 2nd century. The Ussuns or 
Uzims settled on the lake and built the town of Chi-gu, which 
.still existed in the 5lh centiir>\ It is to Hsiian-tsang, tlie Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, that wt are indebted for the first account of 
Issyk-kul based on personal observation. In the beginning of 
the 14th centurv Nestorian Christians reacl’ied the lake and 
founded a monastery on the northern shore, indicated on the 
Catalan map of 1374. It was not till 1856 that the Russians 
made acquaintance with the district. 

ISTAHBANAT, a towm and district of I'crsia in the province 
of Fars. The district, which is very fertile, (xtends for nearly 
50 m. cast and west along the southern shore of the Bakhtegan 
lake and produces much gram, cotton, good tobacco and excellent 
fruit, particularF pomegranates and grapes, walnuts and figs, 
'rhe towm is situated in the midst of a plain 12 m. Irom the 
eastern corner of the lake and about 100 m. S.E. of Sliiraz, and 
has a population of about 10,000. It occupies the site of the 
ancient city oi Ij, the capital of the old pnn-inre of Shabankarch, 
wLich w’as captured and partly destroyed by ^lubariz ed-din, 
the founder of the Muzaffarid dynasty, in 1355. \Vhen rebuilt 
it became knowm by its present name. Of the old period a ruined 
mosque and tw'o roUegC'S remain : other mosques and colleges 
are of recent construction. At the entranc(‘ of the town stands a 
noble ehinar (oriental plane), measuring 45 ft. m circumference 
at 2 ft. from the ground. 

ISTHMUS (Gr. ia-O/juU, neck;, a narrow neck of land connecting 
two larger portions of land that are olherwnse separated by the 
sea. 

ISTRIA (Ger. hirieu ), a margra\'iate and (Towmland of Austria, 
bounded N. by the Triesline territory, Gorz and Gradisca, and 
Oarniola, K. by Croatia and S. and Vt . by the Adriatic ; area 
i(>o8 sq. m. It comprises the peninsula of the same name 
(area 1545 sq. m.), which stretches into the Adriatic Sea between 
the Gulf of Trieste and the Gulf of Q)uarnero, and the islands of 
Veglia, fherso, laissino and others. The coast line of Istria 
extends for 267 m., including Trieste, and presents many good 
l')avs and harbours. Besides tlic great Gulf of Trieste, the coast 
is indented on the \\’. by the buys of Muggia, ( apodistria, 
I^iraiv), Porto Qhiieto and Pola, and on the E. by those of Medo- 
lino, .\rsa, Fianona and N'olosca. A great portion of Istria 
belongs to the Karst region, and is occupied by the so-called 
Istrian plateau, flanked on the north and east by liigh mountains, 
which attain in. the Monte Maggiore an altitude of 4573 ft. In 
the south and west the surface gradually slopes down in undulat- 
ing terraces tow'ards the Adriatic. The Quiet o in the west and 
the Arsa in the cast, neither navigable, are the principal streams. 
The climate of Istria, although it varies with the varieties of 
surface, i.s on the whole warm and dry. The roasts are exposed 
to the prevailing winds, namely the Sirocco from the south-south- 
east, and the Bora from the north-east. Of the total area 
33*21 % is occupied by forests, 32*09 % by paslures, ii *2 % by 
arable land, 9*5 % by vineyards, 7*21 % by meadows and 3*26 % 
by gardens. The principal agricultural products are wlieat, 
maize, rye, oats and fruit, namely olives, figs and fhelons. 
Viticulture is well developed, and the Ijest sorts of wine are 
produced near Capodistria, Muggia, Isola, Parenzo and Dignano, 
while well-known red wines are made near Refosco and Terrano, 
The oil of Istria was already famous in Roman times. Cattle- 
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breeding is anotlfter gr|at source of revenue, and the exploitation I 
of the forests gives beech and oak timber (good for shipbuilding), 
gall-nuts, oak-bark and cork, Fishing, the recovery of salt from 
the sea-water, and shipbuilding constitute the other prSicipal 
occupations of the population. Istria had in 1900 a population of 
344,173, equivalent to 180 inhabitants per square mile. Two- 
thirds of the population were Slavs and the remainder Italians, 
while nearly the whole of the inhabitants (99-6 %) were Roman 
Catholics, under the ecclesiastical jutisdiction of three bishops. 

The local Diet, which meets at Parenzo, and of which the three 
bishops ore members ex-officio, is composed of 33 members, and 
Istria sends 5 deputies to the Reichsrat at Vienna, For adminis- 
trative purposes the province is divided into 6 districts and 
an autonomous municipality, Rovigno (pop. 10,205). Other 
important places ore Pola (45,052), Capo^trLa (10,711), Pin- 
guente (15,827), Alhona (10,968), Isola (7500), Parenzo (9962), 
Dignano (9684), Castua (17,988), Pirano (13,339) and Mitterburg 
(16,056). 

I'he modern Istria oc cupies the same position as the ancient 
Istria or 11 istria, known to the Romans as the abode of a fierce 
tribe of Illyrian pirates. It owed its name to an old belief that 
the Danube (Ister, in Greek) discliurged some of its water by an 
arm entering the Adriatic in that region. 'I'he Istruxns, protected 
l .y the difi'u'ult navigation of their rocky coasts, were only sub- 
dued by the Romans in 1 77 n.c. after two wars. Under Augustus 
llie greater part of Ihc peninsula was added to Imly, and, w^hen 
the seat of empire was removed lo Ra'cenna, Istria reaped many 
leiiefits from the proximity of the capital. After the fall^of the 
W estern empire it was pillaged by the l.ongobardi and the Goths ; 
it was annexed to th(‘ Frankish kingdom by Pippin in 789 ; and 
about the middle of the 10th century it fell into the hands of the 
dukes of Curinthia. Fortune after that, however, led it succes- 
sively through the hands of the flukes of Meran, the duke of 
Jkivaria and the patriarch f)f Aquileia, to the republic of Venice. 
Under this rule it remained till the peace of Campo lormio in 
1797, wlien Austria acquired it, and added it to the north-eastern 
jiart which had fallen to her share so early as 1 374 . By the peace 
of Fressbitrg, Austria w’as in 1805 compelled lo cede Istria to 
France, and the department of Istria was formed ; but in 1813 
Austria again seized it, and has retained it ever since. 

See T. G Jackson, Dalmatia, ih' Quarnero and Istria (Oxford, 
iS«7). 

ISYLLUS, a Greek poet, whose name was rediscovered in the 
course of excavations on the site of the temple of Asdepius 
at Kpidaurus. An inscription was found engraved on stone, 
consisting of 72 lines of ^erse (trochaic tetrameters, hexameters, 
ionics), mainly in the Doric dialect. It is preceded by two lines 
of pro.se slating that the autlior w'as Isyllus, an Epidaurian, and 
that it was dedicated to Asclcpius and Apollo of Malea. It 
contains a few political remarks, showing general sympathy with 
an aristocratic form of go^'ernmcnt ; a self-congratulatory notice 
of tlie resolution, passed at the poet’s instigation, to arrange a 
s<3lemn procession in honour of the two gods ; a paean (no doubt 
for use in the procession), chiefly occupied wuth the genealogical 
relations (;f Apollo and Asclepius ; a poem of thanks for the 
assistance rendered to Sparta by Asclcpius against Philip, when 
he led an army against Sparta to put down the monarchy. The 
offer of assistance was made by the god himself to the youthful 
poet, who had entered the Asdepieum to pray for recovery from 
illness, and communicated the good news to the Spartans. The 
Philip referred lo is identified with (a) Philip II. of Macedon, who 
invaded Peloponnesus after the battle of Chaeronea in 338, 
c>t(/j) with Philip III., who undertook a similar campaign in 218. 

Wilamow'ilx-Mollendorff, who characterizes Isyllus as a " poetaster 
without Ulent and a farcical politician,” has written an elaborate 
treatise on him (Kioasling and MdUendorff, Philosophic Unttr- 
suihwigcn Heft 9, j886), containing the text witli notes, and essays 
on the iiolitical condition of Peloponnesus and the cult of Asclcpius. 
The inaription was first edited by P. Kavvadias (1885), and by 
J, F. Baunack in Studim auj dem Gebiete der griechtschen und der 
artseken Sprarhrn (1886). 

XTACOLUMITE, the name given to a variety of porous yellow 
sandstone or quartzose schist^ which occurs at Itacolumi, in the 


southern portion of Minas Geraes, Brazil. This rocOc is of interest 
for two reasons ; it is believed to be the source of the diamonds 
whkh are found in great numbers in the district, and it is the 
bes!(| and most widely known example of a flcxiWe sandstone. 
Itacolumite is yellow or pale-brown, and splits read^ mto thin 
flat slabs. It Is a member of a metamorphic series* bemg^ccom- 
panied by day-slate, mica schist, hornWende schist and various 
types of ferriferous schists. In many places itacolumite is really a 
coarse grit or fine conglomerate. Other quartzites occur in the 
district, and there is some doubt whether the diamantiferous 
sandstones are always kacolumites and also as to the exact 
manner in which the presence of diamond in these rocks is to he 
accounted for. Some authorities hold that the diamond has been 
formed in certain quartz veins which traverse the itacolumite. 

It is clear, liowever, that the diamonds are found only in those 
streams which contain the detritus of this rock. 

On the split faces of the slabs, scales of greenish mica arc visible, 
but ill other respects the rock seems to be remarkably pure. If a 
piece which is a foot or two long and half an inch thick ho sup- 
ported at its ends it will ^adually bend by its own weight. If it 
then ho turned over it will straighten and bend in the opposite 
direction. ITakcs a millimetre or two thick can be •bent between 
tlie lingers and are said to give out a breaking sound. It should 
be noted that specimens slu'wing this property fonn only a small 
part of the whole mass of the rock. Flexible rocks have also been 
i*eported and described from North and Sonth Carolina, C.eorgia, 
Delhi, and from the north of h.nglanrl (Durham). They are mostly 
sandstones or quartzites, but the Durham rock is a variety of the 
nuigne.sian limc'stone ol that di.strict. 

Some discussion has taken place regarding the cause of the flexi- 
bility, At one time it was dscribtxl to the presence of thin scales 
of mica which were believed to permit a certain amount of motion 
between adjacent grains of quartz. More probably, however, it is 
due to the i)orou.s character of the rock together witli the inter- 
locking junctions between tlie sand grains. The porosity allows 
interstitial movement, while the fiinge-like joints by wlikh the 
particles are connected hold them togetlicr in spite of the displace- 
ment. These features are dependent to some extent on weathering, 
as the rocks contain pen.shable constituents which are removed and 
leave open cavities in their place, while at tin* same time achlitional 
sihca may have been dejiosited on the ejuartz grains fitting their 
irregular .surfaces more perfectly together. Most ol the known 
flexible rocks ait* also fine-grained ; in some ca.ses they are said to 
lose their flexibility after being dried for some time, probably 
lx‘catisc of the hardening of some interstitial substance, but many 
.specimens kej4 in a dry atmosphere for years retain this projierty 
in a lugh degree. {J> Js- F ) 

1TAGAK1» TAISUKE, Count (1837- ), Japanese statesman, 

was bom in Tosa in 1837. He distinguished himself originally as 
one of the soldier politicians who contributed so much to the 
overthrow of feudalism and the restoration of the administrative 
power to the throne. After taking a prominent part in subduing 
the resistance offered by a section of the siwgutis feudatories to 
those changes, he received cabinet rank in the newly organized 
system. But in 1873 he r^^signed his portfolio a protest against 
the ministry's resolve to refrain from warlike action against 
Korea. This incident inspired Itagaki with an apprehension 
that the country was about to pass under the yoke of a bureau- 
cratic government. He became thenceforth a warm advocate of 
constitutional systems, though at the outset he does not seem to 
have contemplated anything like a popular assembly in the English 
sense of the term, his ideas being limited to the enfranchise- 
ment of the samurai class, hailing to obtain currency for his 
radical propaganda, he retired to his native province, and there 
established a school (the Risshi-ska) for teaching the principles of 
government by the people, thus earning for himself the epithet 
of “ the Rousseau of Japan. " His example found imitators. 
Not onl>' did pupils flock to I'osa from many quarters, attracted 
alike bv the novelty of Itagaki ’s doctrines, by his eloquence and 

1 T cimilnr srhonk snrancf UD 


by his transparent sincerity, but also similar schools sprang up 
among the former vassals of other fiefs, who saw themselves 
excluded from llie government. In 1875 no less tlian seven of 
these schools sent deputies to hold a convention in Osaka, and for 
a moment an appeal to force seemed possible. But the states- 
men in power were not less favourable to constitutional institu- 
tions than the members of the Aikoku Kd-td (public party of 
patriots), as Itagaki and his followers called themselves. A con- 
ference attended by Kido, Okubo, Inouye, Ito, Itagaki and others 
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entered into an agreement by which they pledged themselves to 
the principle of a constitutional monarchy and a legislative 
assembly. Itagaki now accepted office once more. Finding, 
however, that his colleagues in the administration favour^ a 
much more leisurely rate of progress than he himself advocated, 
he onc(f* more 'retired into private life (1876) and renewed his 
liberal propagandisrn. It is in the nature of such movements to 
develop violent phases, and the leaders of the Atkoku-sha 
(patriotic association), as the agitators now called themselves, 
not infrequently showed disregard for the preservation of peace 
and order. Itagaki made the mistake of memorializing the 
government at the moment when its very existence was im- 
perilled by the Satsuma rebellion (1877), and this e\'ident disposi- 
tion to take advantage of a great public peril went tar to alienate 
ih(* sympathies of the cabinet. Kecourse was had t?> legislation 
111 restraint of free speech and public meeting. But repression 
served only to provoke opposition. Throughout 1879 and 1880 
Itagakl's followers evinced no little skill in employing the weapons 
of local association, public meetings and platform tours, and in 
.November 1881 the first genuine political party was formed in 
Japan under* the name of Jiyii-io, with Itagaki for declared 
leader. A year later the emperor announced that a parliamentary 
system should be inaugurated in 1891 , and Itagaki s task might he 
said to have been accomplished. Thenceforth he devoted himself 
to consolidating his party. In the spring of 1882, he was stabbed 
bv a fanatic during the reception given in the public park at Gifu. 
The words he addressed to his would-be assassin were : “ Itagaki 
may perish, but liberty will survive,” Once afterwards (1898) he 
held office as minister of home affairs, and in 1900 he stepped 
down from the leadership of the ]iyu-td in order that the latter 
miglit form the nucleus of the Sciyu-kai organized by Count Ito. 
Itagaki was raised to the nobility with the title of “ count in 
1887. From the year 1900 he retired into private life, devoting 
himself to the solution of socialistic problems. His countrymen 
lu^lly ascribe to him the fame of having been the first to organize 
and lead a political party in Japan. 

ITALIAN LANGUAGES The Italian language is the language 
of culture in the whole of the present kingdom of Italy, in some 
parts of Switzerland (the canton of Ticino and part of the Orisons), 
in some parts of the Austrian territory (the districts of Trent and 
(ibrz, Istria along with Trieste, and the Dalmatian coast), and 
in the islands of Corsica^ and Malta. In the Ionian Islands, 
likewise, in the maritime cities of the Levant, in Kgypt, and 
more particularly in Tunis, this litcrar)' language is extensively 
maintained through the numerous Italian colonies and the ancient 
traditions of trade. 

The Italian language has its native seat and living source in 
Middle Italy, or more precisely Tuscany and indeed Florence. 
For real linguistic unity is far from existing in Italy ; in some 
respects the variety is less, in others more observable than in 
other countries which equally boast a political and literary unity, 
fluis, for example, Italy affords no linguistic contrast so violent 
Ho that presented by Great Britain with its English dialects 
alongside of the Celtic dialects of Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
ot f’ly France with the French dialects alongside of the Celtic 
dialects of Brittany, not to speak ol the Basque of the Pyrenees 

* The article by G. I. Ascoli in tlie nth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Jii'Uanmoa, which has been recognized as a classic account of the 
Itdliau language, was reproduced by liim, with .slight modifications, 
in Arch. gloU. viii. 98-128. The author proposed to revise his article 
for the present edition of the Encyclopaedia, but his death on the 
2ist of January 1907 prevented his carrying out this work, and the 
task was undertaken by Professor C. Salvioiii. In the circum- 
stances it was considered b(‘st to confine the revision to bringing 
Ascoli's article up to date, while preserving its form and main ideas, 
together with the addition of bitdiographical notes, and occasional 
corrections and substitutions, in order that the results of more recent 
research might be embodied. The new matter is principally in the 
form of notes or in.sertions within square brackets. 

[In Corsica the present position of Italian as a language of culture 
IS as follows. Italian is only used for preaching in the country 
churches. In all the other relations of public and civil life (schools, 
law courts, meetings, new.spapers, correspondence, &c.), its place is 
, taken by French. As the elementary schools no longer teach Italian 
but French, an educated Corsican nowadays knows only his own 
dialect for everyday use, and French for public occasions.] 


and other heterogeneous elements. The j^resence of not a few 
Slavs stretching into the district of Udine (Friuli), of Albanian, 
Greek and Slav settlers m the southern provinces, with the 
Catalsffis of Alghero (Sardinia, v. Arch. glotU ix. 261 et seq.), a 
few Germans at Monte Rosa and in some comers of Venetia, 
and a remnant or two of other comparatively modern immigra- 
tions is not sufficient to produce any such strong contrast in the 
conditions of the national speech. But, on the other hand, the 
Neo-Latin dialects which life on side by side in Italy differ from 
each other much more markedly than, for example, the English 
dialects or the Spanish ; and it must be added that, in Upper 
Italy especially, the familiar use of the dialects is tenaciously 
retained even by the most cultivated classes of the population. 

In the present rapid sketch of the forms of speech which occur 
in modern Italy, before considering the Tuscan or Italian par 
excellence^ the language which has come to be the noble organ of 
modern national culture, it will be convenient to discuss (A) 
dialects connected in a greater or less degree with Neo-Latin 
systems that are not peculiar to Italy ; ^ (li) dialects which are 
detached from the true and proper Italian system, but form no 
integral part of any foreign Neo-J.atin system ; and (C) dialects 
which diverge more or less from the true Italian and Tuscan type, 
but which at the same time can be conjoined with the Tuscan 
as forming part of a .special system of Neo-Latin dialects. 

A. Dialects which depend in a greater or less degree on Neo-Latin 
systems not peculiar to Italy. 

1. Franco-Provencal and Provencal Dialects, — {a) Franco-Provencal 
(.see Ascoli, Arch, glott. 111. 61-120 ; Suchicr, 111 Grundriss der roma- 
nischen Philologie, 2nd ed., i. 755, &c. ; Nigra, Arch glott. lii. i sq(j. ; 
Salvioni, Rendic. tbiit. lamb., .s. 11. vol. xxxvii. 1043 sqq. ; Ccilogne, 
Dicttonnaire du patois valddiain (Aosta, 1907). These occu])y at 
the present time very limited areas at the extreme north-west of 
the kingdom of Italy. The system stretches from the borders ol 
Savoy and Valais into the upjier ba.sin of tlie Dora Baltea and into 
the head-valley.s of the Oreo, ol the northern Stura, and ol the Dora 
Ripana. As this portion is cut off by the Alps from the rest of the 
system, the type is l>adly preserved ; in the valleys of the Stura 
and the Dora Kiparia, indeed, it is passing away and cverywliere 
yielding to tlie Piedmontese. The most salient characteristic of the 
Franco-Pro veiival is the phonetic phenomenon by which the Latin 
a, whether as an accenlea or as an unaccented final, is reduced to a 
thin vowel (f, i) when it follows a sound which is or has l>een palatal, 
but on the contrary is kept intact wlien it follows a sound of anotlier 
.sort. The following are examples from the Italian side of these Aljis : 
Aosta : iravalji, Fr. travailler ; zarii, Fr charger ; enteruM, Fr. 
interroger ; z^vra, Fr. ch^vre ; zir, Fr. cher ; gljdct^ Er. glace ; 
vdzze, Fr. vache ; along.side of 5a, Fr. sel ; man, Fr. main ; cpdusa, 
Ft. 6pou.se ; erba, F'r. herbe. Val. Soana : taljh, hr. tailler ; 
cudi-sse, Fr. sc coucher ; din, Fr. chien ; divra, Fr. ch6vre ; vaddi, Fr. 
vache ; mdn^i, Fr, manche ; alongside of aldr, Fr. aller ; porid, 
Fr. port6 ; amdra, Fr. am6re ; neva, Fr. neuve. Chiamorio (val di 
Lanzo) : la spranssi dla vendeta, spcrantia de ilia vindicta. Vib : 
pansci, pancia. Usseglio : la muragh, muraille. A morphological 
characteristic is the preservation of that paradigm which is legiti- 
mately traced back to the Latin pluperfect indicative, although 
possibly it may arise from a fusion of tliis pluperfect with the im- 

I ierfect subjunctive (amaram, amarern, alongside of habucram, 
laberem), having in Franco-Provencal as well as in Provencal 
and in the continental Italian dialects in which it will lie met with 
further on (C. 3, b ; cf. B. 2) the function of the conditional. Val 
Soana; portdro, portdre,purtdret: portdront\ Aosta; dvre -Vrov. agr a, 
habere! (see Arch. iii. 31 m). The final t in the third persons of this 
paradigm in the Val Soana dialect is, or was, constant in the whole 
conjugation, and becomes in its turn a particular characteristic in 
this section of the Franco-Provencal. Val Soana : iret, Lat. erat ; 
sejt, sit ; pdriet, portdvet ; portgni, portdvgnt ; Chiamorio ; jtret, 
erat ; ant dit, hal^ent dictum ; djssount fdt, habuissent factum ; 
Viu ; che s'minget, Ital. che si mangi ; Gravere (Val di Susa) : 
at pensd, ha pensato; avdt, habebat; Giaglione (.sources of the 
Dora Riparia) ; macidvont, mangiavano. — From the valleys, where, 
as has just been said, the type is disappearing, a few exampjes of what 
is still genuine Franco-Provencal may be subjoined ; Civreri (the 
name of a mountain between the Stura and the Dora Riparia), which, 
according to the regular course of evolution, presupjj^ses a Latin 
Capraria (cf. maneri, maniera, even in the Chiamorio dialect) ; 
darasH {ciarasti), carestia, in the Viu dialect ; and dintd, cantare, 
in that of Usseglio. From Chiamorio, li tdns, i tempi, dknc\^.hejches 
htrhes, alcune (qualche) birbe, are worthy of mention on account of the 

^ [It may be asked whether we ought not to include under this 
section the Vegliote dialect (Veglioto), since under this form the 
Dalmatian dialect (Dalmatico) is spoken in Italy. But it should be 
remembered that lu the present generation the Dalmatian dialect 
has only been heard as a living language at Vcglia.] 
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^al 5. an this connexion should also be mentioned the Franco- 
^oven9al colonies of Tiansalpme origin, Faeto and Celle, in Apulia 

Morosi, Archmoglotfolojico, xu. 35-75) the Unguistic relations of 
which are clearly shown by such examples as talij, Ital. tagliare • 
bam], Ital. bagnare ; side by side with 6 ani&, Ital. cantare a lua 
Ital. levare.] * 

(6) Pvoven^al (see La Lettura i. 716-717, Romanische Forschuneen 
xxm. 525-539). — Farther south,, but still in the same western 
extremity of Piedmont, phenomena continuous with those of the 
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The Ladin element is clearly observable in the most ancient examples 
of the dialects of the Venetian estuary {Arch. i. 448-473). The main 
characteristics by which the Ladin type is determined may be 
summarized ^ folloWvS : (i) the guttural of the formulae c+a and 

g passes into a palatal; (2) the I of the formulae pi, cl, &c., is 
presvved ; (3) the s of the ancient terminations is pteserved ; (4} 
the accented e in position breaks into a diphthong ; fjie accented 
^ If! ^sition breaks into a diphthong ; (6) the form of the di^thong 


Maritime Alps supply the means of 0 of position is t4. 

to the Provencal oroner au ... 



1 royen^al and the Proven<^al are connected with each other by the 
continuity of the phenomenon 6 (a pure explosive) from the Latin 
c before a. At Oui.x (sources of the Dora Riparia), which seems 
however, to have a rather mixed dialect, there also occurs the 
important Franco-Provenyal phenomenon of the surd interdental 
(English th in thief) instead of the surd sibilant (for example ithi—¥r. 
ici). At the same time aj^ii-avuto, takes us to the Provencal. [If, 
in addition to the Provencal characteristic of wliich agu is an ex- 
ample, wc consider those characteristics also Provenval, such as the 
for a final unaccented, the pre.servation of the Latin diphthong au. 
f) between vowels preserved as l>, we shall liud that they occur, 
together or separately, in all the Alpine varieties of Piedmont, from 
the upper valleys of the Dora Riparia and Clusone to the Colle di 
Tenda. Thus at I'ekestkkllk (upper valley of the Clusone) : 
agu, vengii, Hal. venuto; pam, Lat paucu, Ital. poco; arihd (Lat. 
ripa), ital. arnvare; truhd, Ital trovare ; ciahrin, Ital. capretto ; 
at OuLX (source of the Dora Riparia) : agtL vengu ; iino gran famtno 
veyiuo, Ital. uiia gran fame b venuta ; at Giaglione : auvou, Ital. 
(kIo (Lat. au(ho) ; anibd, resehu. Ital. ricevuto (Lat. recipere) ; at 
Oncino (source of the Po) : agii, vengii ; ero en canipagno, Ital. 
“era in campagna ” ; donavo, Ital. dava ; paure, Lat. pauper, 
Hal. povero : trului, ciahri ; at Sani'EVRe (valley of the Varaita) ‘ 
agu, volgii, Hal. voluto ; prcssioso, Hal. preziosa ; fasio, Ital. 
faceva ; trohar : at At cLr.i.io (valley o( the Macra) : venghesi^, 
Ital. venisso; virro, Hal, ghiera , (he<^to allcgno, lidX. questa allcgna ; 
ero, Hal. era; troha ; at Casi'elmagno (valley of the Grana) • gu, 
vengu ; rablno, Ital. ratibia ; irubar ; at Vinadio (valley of the 
southern Stura) ; agu, betgii, Ital. bevuto ; cadeno, Ital. catena ; 
mango, Ital. manica , danto, Hal. canta : pau, auvl, Ital. udito , 
yabt\ Hal. .sapete , irohar ; at Valdikri and Roaschia (valley of the 
Ges.so) : purgu, Ilal. potato; pjagu, Hal piaciiito ; corrogii, Ital. 
corso ; pau; arribd, ciabri; at Limone (Colle di Tenda): agu, 
vengu ; saber, Hal sapero : aruhd, trubava Provencal also, though 
of a character rather iVansalpine (like that of 1 )auphine) than native, 
are the dialects of the Vaudtiis ])opulation abov'e Pinerolo (/». Morosi, 
Anh. glott. XI. 309 4T<>), and their colonics of Guardia in Calabria 
{lb M. 381-303) and of Neu-Hengstett and Pinache-Scrres in 
Wurttemberg {ib. \i. 303-3Q8). The Vaudois literary language, in 
which is written the Nobfa Leyezon, lias, however, no direct con- 
nexion with any of the spoken dialects ; it is a literary language, 
ami IS connectecl with literary Proven<,'al, the language of the trouba- 
dours; see W. Fo<*rster, Gotitngisi he gelchrte Anrcigen ( 1888 ) 
Nos. 20-2 T.) 

2. Ladin Dialects (Ascoli, Arch, glott. i., iv. 342 sqq., vii. 406 sqq. ; 
Gartner, Rdtoromanische Grammatih (Heilbronn, 1883), and in 
Grumhiss der tomam^chen Philologie, 2nd ed., 1 ()o8 sqq ; Salvioni, 
Arch, glott. xvi, 219 sqq.). — The purest of the Ladin dialects occur 
on the northern versani of the Alps in the Orisons (Switzerland), 
and they form the western section of the system. To thi.s section 
also belongs both jxilitically and in the matter of dialect the valley 
of Minister (Monastero) ; it sends its waters to the Adige, and might 
indeed consequently lie geographically considered Italian, but it 
slopes towards tlie north. In the central section of the l.adin zone 
there are two other valleys w'hicli likewise drain into tributaries of 
the Adige, but are also tunied towards the north, —the valleys of 
the (iardena and Gadera, in which occurs the purest Ladin now 
extant m the central section. The valleys of Miinster, the Gardena 
and the Gadera may thus be regarded as inter- Alpine, and the ques- 
tion may be left open whether or not they should be included even 
geographically in Italy. There remain, however, within what are 
strictly Italian limits, the valleys of the Noce, the Ayisio, the Corde- 
vole, and the Boite, and the upper basin of the Piave (Comelico), 
in which are preserved Ladin dialects, more or less pure, belonging 
to the central section of the Ladin zone or belt. To Italy belongs, 
further, the whole eastern section of the zone composed of the Friulian 
territories. It is by far the most populous, containing about 500,000 
inhabitants. The Friulian region is bounded on the north by the 
Camic Alps, south by the Adriatic, and west by the eastern rim of the 
upper basin of the Piave and the Livenza ; while on the east it 
Stretches into the eastern versant of the basin of the Lsonzo, and, 
further the ancient dialect of Trieste was itself Ladin {Arch, glott, 
X. 447 et^eq.). The Ladin element ls further found in greater or less 
degree throughout an altogether Cis-Alpine “ amphizone,*’ which 
begins at the western slopes of Monte Rosa, and is to be noticed 
more particularly m the upper valley of the Ticino and the upper 
valley of the Liro and of the Mera on the Lombardy versant, and 
in the Val Fiorentina and central Cadore on the Venetian versant. 


y) (7) long accented e and short accented t break into a 

(8) the accented 

by a palatal sound ; (9) the long accented,!* is represented by ii. 
i^ese cliaractenstics ate all foreign to true and genuine Italian. 
Garn, came; spelunta, spelunca ; clefs, claves; fuormas, formae ; 
injiern, mfernu ; ordv, hordeu ; mod, modu ; plain, plena ; patl, 
pilu ; quael, quale ; pur, puru — may lx* taken as examples from the 
Upper Imgadme (western section of the zone). The following art- 
examples from the central and eastern sections on the Italian 
versant : — 


a. Central Section. — Basin op the Noce ; examples of the dialect 
of Fondo : davtd, capillii ; pesdadnr, piscatore ; plu^via, pluvia 
(plovia) ; pluma (dial, of Val de Rumo : plovia, plumo) { vi^cla, 
vetula ; idntes, cantas. The dialects of tins basin are disappearing. — 
Basin of the Avisio : examples of the dialect of the Val di Fassa : 
darn, came ; dd^.er, cadere (cad jere) ; vdda, vacca ; Jdrda, furca ; 

(g/^itfl), ecclesia : oe gl j e {oe]c), otwh ; (iawA , canes ; rdmes, r^mi ; 
teila, tela ; nhj, nive ; coessa, coxa. The dialects of this basin 
which are farther west than Fassa are gradually being merged in the 
Veneto-Tridentine dialects. — Basin op the Cukdkvole ' here the 
district of Livmal-Lungo (Buchenslem) is Austrian politically, and 
that of Rocca d’Agorflo and l^ste is Italian. Examples of the dia- 
lect of Livinal-Lungo : tarid, Ital. caricare ; dante, cantatus ; 6gle, 
oculu ; dans, canes ; davhs, capilli ; indrm, verme ; jiidc, focu ; avdi, 
habere; nih, nive. — Basin of the Boite: here the district of 
Ampezzo (Heiden) is politically Austrian, that of Oltrechiusa 
Italian. Examples of the dialect of Ampezzo are dasu, ca.sa ; dandha, 
candela ; fdrdes, furcae, pi ; sdntes, sentis. It is a decadent form.— 
Upper Basin of the Piave : dialect of the Comelico : dd.<ia, casa ; 
den (can), cane ; daljd, caligarm ; bos, boves ; nuevo, novu ; loego, 
locu. 

b. Eastern Section or Friulian Region . — Here there still exists a 
flourishing “ Ladinity," but at the same time it tends towards 
Italian, particularly in the want both of the e from d and of the w 
(and consequently of the 0). Examples of the IJdmc variety : darr, 
carro ; davdl, calialhi ; dastiel, castellu ; fordc, furca , clar, claru , 
glac, glacie; plan, planu ; colors, colores; lungs, longi, pi. ; ddvis, 
debes ; vtdidl, viiello ; peste, festa ; pucss, possum ; cuHl, coctii ; 
udrdi, hordeu. — The most ancient specimens ol the Friulian dialect 
belong to the 14th century (see Ann. iv t88 sqq ). 

B. Dialects which are detached from the true and proper Italian 
sysieniy but jorni no integral pari of any foreign Neo-Latin system. 

I. Here first of all is the extensive system of the dialects usually 
called Gallo- Italian, although that designation cannot be considered 
sufficiently distinctive, since it would be equally applicable to the 
Franco- Provencal (A. i) and the Ladin (A. 2) The system is sub- 
divided into four great group.s — (a) the Ligurian, {b) the Piedmon- 
tese, {(') the Lombard and {a) the Emilian—\ho names furnishing 
on the whole sufficient indication of the localization and limits. — 
These groups, considered more particularly in their more pronounced 
vaneties, differ greatly from each other; anti, m legard to the 
Ligurian, it was even denied that it belongs to this m at all 
(see Arch. li. 111 sqq). — Characteristic ol the Piedmontese, the 
Lombard and the Emilian is the continual elision of the unaccented 
final vowels except a {eg. Turinese (>;, oculu; Milane.se ppf, voce ; 
Bolognese vid, Ital. vite), but the Ligurian does not keep them 
company {e.g. Genoese oggu, oculu ; vplte, voce). In the Piedmontese 
and Emilian there is further a tendency to eliminate the protonic 
vowels — a tendency much more pronounced in the second of these 
groups than in the first {e.g. Pied, dnd, danaro ; vhn, vicino ; jndd, 
iinocchio; Bolognese dprd, disperato). This phenomenon involves 
in large measure tliai ol the prothesis ol a ; as, e.g in Piedmontese and 
Emilian armor, rumore ; Emilian alvar, levare, &c. V for the long 
accented Latin u and 0 for the short accented I-atin 0 (and ox en 
within certain limits the short Latin 6 of position) are common to 
the Piedmontese, the Ligurian, the Lombard and the northernmost 
section of the Emilian : e.g., Turinese, Milanese and Piacentine dw , 
and Genoese diiu, duro ; Turinese and Genoese move, Parmigiane 
mover, and Milanese mof, muovere ; Piedmontese dorm, dome ; 
Milanese vblta, volta Et for the long accented Latin e and foi 
the short accented Latin i is common to the Piedmontese and the 
Ligurian, and eveif extends over a large part of Emiha . e.g Turinese 
and Genoese avdi, habere, Bolognese avdir; Turinese and Genoese 
bcive, bibere, Bolognese neiv, neve. In Emilia and part of Piedmont 
ei occurs also in the formulae dn, ent, emp ; e.g. Bolognese and 
Modenese bein, solamhnt. In connexion with these examples, there 
is also the Bolognese fein, Hal. fine, representing llie senes in which 
e is denved from an i followed by n, a phenomenon which occurs, 
to a greater or less extent throughout the Emilian dialects ; in them 
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ttlso is iountl, parallel with the c\ from r, the ou from p : Bolognese 
udom , Ital, otiore ; famouFi, Ital. famoso ; IMiv, lupu. The system 
shows a repugnance Ihrougliout to te for the shoi'l accented Latin e 
(as It occurs an Italian jnede, ike) : m otluir words, this diphthong 
has died out, but in various fashions: 1 ‘iedmontese and Lombard 
de ( , dieci ; Genoese deie (in some corners of Liguria, hoilever, 
occurs dic.^^ : Bolognese (Ji( , old Bolognese, dirse. The greater part 
oi thp*f)henomena mdicat<-tl above have “ Gallic " countcr})arts too 
evident to recjuire to be speedily pointed out. One of the most 
iiviportant traces ol Gallic or Celtic reaction is the reduction ol the 
Latin accented a into c («, tVc.), of which phenomenon, however, no 
certain indications have as yet been found m the Ligurian group. 
On the otlier hand it remains, in the case of \’cry many of the Ihed- 
montesp dialects, in the ol the infinitives of the first conjugation 
(KtrU, portare, dice ; and numerous vi.‘stiges of it are still found in 
Loraliardy (c*./,’'. in Bassa Bnanza. an^/ac, aiulato; gnardato; 

sae, sale; .see Anh. i. 290-208, 530). Emilia also preserves it in 
very extensive ii.se ; Modenese andh, andare ; arivhla, arrivata , 
pei, pace; Faenzan pavlc, parlare and pailato , paPUdu, parlata : 
c/ies, caso ; Ac. The phc'nomenon, in company with other Gallo- 
Italian and more .specially Jhnilian characteristics extends to the 
valley of the Metauro, aind even passes to the opposite side of the 
Apennines, spreading on Ixith Ixiiiks of the head stream ol the Tiber 
and through the Vtilley of the Cluane ; hence the types arirover, 
ritrovare, porUto, portato, Ac., of the Peruguiu and Aretme dialects 
(see infra C. L /d- phenomenon of d passing into e (as indeed, 

the Gallo-Italic evolution ol otlier l^alin vowels) special distinctions 
would require to be drawm between bases in which a (not standing 
in position) precedes a non-nasal consonant {e.g. amdio), and tliose 
which have a before a nasal : and in the latter case there would Ik- 
a non- positional subtli vision (c.jq'. /ame, pane) and a positional one 
(e.g. gudnio, amumio, (dmpo) ; see Arch i. 203 sqq. This leads os to 
the nasals, a category of sounds comprising otlier Gallo-ltalic 
characteristics. TheJ’e occurs more or less widely, throughout 
all the* sections of tlve system, and in ditiereut giadalions, thal 
“ velar " nasal in the end of a syllable {pan, mad , tdi.ia, motdy 
wliich may be weakened uito a .simple nasaunng ol a vow-el {pu, &c ) 
or even grow completely inaudible (Berganiese pa, pane ; padrii, 
jiadrone , tep, tempo ; met, meiile , mui, monte , pid, poiite ; 
puia, puuta, i.e, " puncta '’), where Celtic and esqiecially Irish 
analogies and even the fi(‘([uent use ol t for nt, Ac , in ancient Um- 
brian orthography occur to the mind. Then we have the faucal n 
by which the Ligurian and the Piedmontese {lana, luua, Ae.) are con- 
nected with the group which we call Franco Provencal (A. l). — 
We pass on to the “ Gallic ’’ resolution ol the nexus it {e.g facto, 
la|to, fajtjo, fait, fad \ tin to, tejlo, lepjo, teit, ted) which mvanably 
occurs in tlie Piedmontese, tin- Ligurian and the Lombard . Pied fait, 
Lig fajtu, fartu, Lombird fai , Pied, tnt, Lig. thiu, Lorn, tcc \ Ax 
Here it ls to be observed thal besides the (!eltic analogy the Umbrian 
also helps us {adveiiu =ad vecto , Ac ) Tiie Pie<]monlese and 
Ligurian come close k> each other, more especially by a curious 
resolution of the secondary hiatus (Gen. rriHe, Piedm rd'jFi-^ra ire, 
Ital. radice) by the regular dropping of the d both ])rimary and 
secondary, a phenomenon common -iii French (as IMedmontese anti 
Ligurian rie, ridere ; Piedmontese pue, potare ; Genoese vaegfie 
iidighe, niitiche, Ac ) The Lombard tyjK-, or more correctly the 
type ’ll Inch has become the domm;i,nt one in Lombardy {Arch. i. 

.pi). more sjiaring m this resj^Kset ; and still more so 
is the EmiUan. In the Ihedmontese and in the Alpine dialects of 
Lombardy is also louiiil that other purely Gallic rcsoiulion of the 
guttural between two vowels by which we have the ty]>es brdja, 
mama, over against the Ligurian hrdga, nidnega, braca, manica. 
Among the jdionetic phenomena peculiar to the Ligurian is a con- 
tinual reduction (as also m I^mbardy and part of J’ledmont) oi I 
between vowels into r and the subsequent dropping of this r at the 
end ol words in the modern Genoese ; just as hapj)ens also with the 
primary r thus -dunir -clolore, Ac. ( liarartenstic of the 
Ligurian, but not witlKiut analogies in Upjier Italy even {Arch., li. 
157-138, ix. 209, 255), is the resolution of pj, bj, fj into d, s : tu, 
piCi, plus; fd^^a, rabbia, rabies; 6h/, fiore. Finally, the sounds s 
and f have a vxry wide range m Ligurian {Arch 11 1 58-150), but arc, 
howevxr, etymologically , of different origin from the sounds h and 1 
in Lombard. The reduction of 5 into h occurs in the Berg? mo 
(liaJects htra, sera , groh, grosao ; cahiil, castello (see also B. 2). — 
A general plienomenon in Gallo- Italic phonetics which also comes 
to have an inflexional imf>ortance is that by which the iinaocented 
final 1 has an influence on the accented vmvel. This enters into a 
serK-s of phenomena which even extends into southern Italy ; but 
m the Gallo- Italic theix arc- particular resolutions w-hich agree well 
w'iih the general connexions of this system. [W'e may bneily recall 

> -\s a matter of fact the “ velar " at the end of a word, when 
preceded by an accented vowel, is found also in Venetia and Istria 
This fact, together with others (v. Kritischer Jahreshericht die 
Fortschritte dev roman. Philol. vii. part i 130), suggests that wx 
ought to assume an earlier group in which Venetian and Gallo- 
Italian formed part of one and the sana- group In this connexion 
too should l.>e noted the atonic pronoun ghe (Ital ci - a lui, a lei, a 
• loro), wdiich is found in Venetian, Lombard, North-Kmilian and 
Ligurian. 


the following forms in the- plural and 2nd person .singular : old 
Piedmontese drayp pi. of drap, Ital. dr^po ; man, ntevn, Ital. 
mano, -i ; long, luvng, Ital. lungo, -ghi ; Genoese, kdn, kgn, Ital. 
cane, -i ; bun, buin, Ital. bnono, -i ; Bolognese, fAr, fir, Ital. ferro, 
-i ; 0 MV, pir, Ital. pero, -1 ; zap, zap, Ital. zoppo, -i ; louv, luv, 
Ital liipo, -1 ; vedd, vi, Ital. io vxdo, tu vc-di ; re;;, vil, Ipil. io 
voglio, tu viioi ; Milanese qunt, Ital. qnesto, -i, and, in the 

Alps of Lombardy, pal, pci, Ital. palo, -i ; red, nd, Ital. reti-, -i ; 
cor, cor, Ital cuore, -i , grs, ars, Ital. orso, -i ; law, lew, Ital. 10 lav'o, 
tu lavi : met, mit, Ital 10 melto, tu metti ; mow, mow, Ital. 10 muovo, 
In muovi ; igr, air, Ttal. itj corro, In corri. [Vicentine porno, pufm, 
Ital. porno, -i; pero, ptdrt ^*piri, Ital. jicro, -i ; v. Avih. i. 540-541 ; 
IX. 235 et se(}., xiv. 32Q-330J. — Among morphological peculiarities 
the first place ma^' be given to tin- Bolngne.se a pa {seppa), bccau.se, 
thanks to Dante and others, it has acquired great literary celebritv. 
It really signifies " sia " (sim, .sil), and is an analogical form fasliioned 
on aepa, a legitimate continuation of the corresponding forms of the 
other auxiliary (halx-am, habeat), "uhich is stili heard in ch'mc aepa 
puriac, (h'hi ot^pa purtae, ch’io abbia portato, ch'e.gh abbia portato. 
Next may Ik* noted the 3rd person .singular in -p ol the ]ierlt’ct ol 
esse and of the fir.st conjugation in the Forli dialect {fop, fu : man- 
dip, ttiandd ; Ac ). This also must be analogical, and due to a 
legitimate ep, ebbe (s(k- .drth. n. 401 ; and compare fobbe, fu, 111 
the dialect of Camerino, in the province of Macerata,, as well as the 
Spani.sh analogy- oi iuve n.stuve fomied after hiibe). Characi eaiatic ol 
tlie Lombard dialect is the ending -1 in the isl person sing. pre-.. 
indie, {mt a porti, Ital. io fiorto) ; and of Piedmontese, the -e)ga as 
indicating the subjimctive impel feet {porl^j^a, Ital.]>ortassi) the origin 
of which is to be sought in inqierfects ol the type staesse, faisse 
reduced ncnmally to v/Zyr- /(f/r-. T.asily, in the domam of syntax, 
may be arldrd the tendency to repeal the pronoun {e g. ii te idvtci 
of tile Milanese, which really i.s tu tu ednias-tu, equivalent mcrolv to 
“ cantas ”), a tendency at work in tlie l.mihan and Lombard, but 
more particularly pronounerd in the Piedmontese. WiIIl this tlu- 
correspondmg tendency of the Celtic languages has been more Uian 
once* and witli ju.sticc CKUuparecl , here it may be added that the 
Milanese nmt, apparently a simple form for ” noi,” i.s really a com- 
]>ouTid or reduplication m the manner of llie ui^m, its exact counter- 
part in tlie Celtic tongues. [From J.oniliardy, or more precisely, 
Jrom the Lombardo- Alpine region extending fiom tlie western slojie,'. 
of Monte Rosa to tlx- St (lotthard, are dei'ived the Gallo-Itfihan 
dialects, nmv largely, though not all to the same extent, Sicilianized, 
from tiic Sicilian communes ol Sanlralello, Piazza- .Armerma, 
Nicosia, Aidone, Novara and Sjierlinga <v. Auh. gloti. viiL 3o.p3ib, 
406-422, xi\. ^ j()-,j52 : liomania, xxviii. 4()0-^2o , Memorie^ del- 
I'lstiiido lombardo, x.\i. 255 et seq ). 'J he dialccds of C.ombitclli and 
Sillano m the 1 uscan Af>ennines arc coniuxU-d with Lmilui {.'lnh 
gloti. XU. 300-35:1). And Irom Liguria come those ol (^arlolorti- 1:1 
Sardinia, as also tho.so of Monaco, and of Mons, E -craguollt-s and 
Biot in the French deparlmeiils of Var and Alpes Maiitimes {Jlcvue 
; de ItngttisUque, xiii. ^oS)l. The liti'r.irv recoids for this group go 
I back as far as the i i‘th ceiilurv, if we are light in considuiitig as 
Piedmonle.se the f iallo-ltalian Sermons publisln-d and annotated bv 
! Foerster {Romamschc Studiev, iv. 1-02). Ifut lln* documents 
ublished by A. Gaiidenzi {JHal. di Itologna, 168-172) are eerUiirih 
’iedmonb-se, or mon- precisely ('anavesc, and seem lo belong Io the 
1 ph eenlur\'. Tlie Chieri texts date from 1321 {Misiiilanca di Idol e 
liiigmstK a, 345-355), and to the 14111 eeiiliiry also belongs Ur* 
Grisostomo {Anh,' glott. vii, 1-120), which repiesenls Uie old Pied- 
montese dialect of Pavia {Bollctt. della Sot. par. di Stona Patna, 
ii, 193 si-q ). The oldest Ligurian texts, if w-e except tin* " eon- 
traslo" in two languages of Rambaud de Vaqneiras (12th century 
V. Crescmi, Manualetio provenzaLe, 2nd ed., 287-29O) belong to the 
first decatles of the 14th century {.‘ink. gloti. xiv. 22 cl seq., 11. 
161-312, X. io<i-i40, viii. 1-97)- Emilia has nianuscnpt.s going back 
lo line ftr.st or second half of the T3tli century, the Parlamcnti ol 
Guido Fav’a (see Gaudenzi, op. cit. 127-160) and the Regola dci 
send publishf-d bv CL Ferraro (T.eghorn, 1875). An important 

Emilian text, published only in part, is the Mantuan version of the 
De proprietatihus rcrum ol Bartol. Anglico, made by Vi\'aid() Bclcalzei 
in the early years of the i^th century {v. (haii, Caorn. star, della 
leiteratura itahava, supplement, No. 5, ami cf. Rendiconti JstittU(> 
Loftthardo, sjeries ii. vol. xxxv. p. 957 et seq.). For Modena also 
tlicre are numerous documents, starting from 1327. For western 
Lombardy the most ancient texts (1 tth century, beconcl Ixalf) are 
the poetical compo.sitions of Bonvesm de la Riva and Pietro da 
Be.scap^, which have reached us only in the t 4th -century 
copies. For eastern Lombardy we have, preserved in Venetian 
or Tuscan versions, and m MSS. of a later date, the works of Gerardo 
Patecchio, wlio lived at Cremona in the first Imlf of the 1 3th contuiT- 
Bergamasc literature is plentiful, but not before the 14th century 
(71. Siudi medievali, i. 281-292 ; Gwrn. star. deJla leit. ital. xl\*i. 
351 et seq.). 

2. Sardinian Dialects '■* — These are three — the Logiidorese or 



^ [The latest authorities for the Sardinian dialects are W. Meyer- 
Liibke and M. Bartoli, in the passages quoted by Guarnerio in his 
" II Hardo c il cevrso in una minva classificazione delle lingne romanze 
(Arch, glott. xvi. 401-516)- These scholars entirely dis.sociate 
Sardinian from the Italian system, considering it as forming m itself 
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central, the Campidanese or southern and the Gallurese or northej’tv. 
The third certainly iidicates a Sardinian basis^ but is strangely 
disturbed by the intrusion of other elements, among which the 
Southern Corsican (Sartene) is by far the most copious. The other 
two are homogeneous, and have great affinity with each otht% , the 
Logudorese comes more jiartk ularly under consideration here. — The 
pure Sardinian vocalism has tliis peculiarity that each accented 
vowel of the Latin appears to be cetained without alteration. Con- 
sequently there are no diphthongs representing simple Latm 
vowels , nor does the rule liold good which is true for so great a 
proportion of the Romance language^ that the representatives of 
the c and the i on the one hand and those of the o and the d on 
the other are normally coincident. Hence plenu (e) ; deccm 

(^'‘) ; biuH, vino (/) ; pilu (1) ; povc (o) ; roda, rota (J) ; duru («) ; nuf^he, 
mice (n). The unaccented vowels keep their ground well, as has 
already been seen in the case of the finals bv the examples adduced. — 
The i and t of the ancient termination are preserved, though not 
constantly : ires, oiihs, passados annus, plantas, fu^hes, facis, tenemus ; 
mi{lf,het, mul^hcnt.—'^XW formulae ce, a, qe, qi may l>e represented by 
Jie (Ar), lS:c. ; but this appearance of .s])ecial antiquity is really 
illusory (see ArJi. ii. 143-144). The nexus &c., may be maintained 
in the beginning of words {Uava, plus) ; but if they are m the body 
of the word they usually undergo resolutions wliich, closely related 
though they be U,‘ those of Italian, sometimes bring about very 
singular results {e,q. idare, which by the intermediate forms usoare, 
as jure leads back to usclarc — ustlare — usiulave). Ni is the repre- 
sentative of nj [testimdn&u, ike.) ; and // is reduced to alone {e.q. 
meitis, mehuK ; Campidanese melius). For ll a frequent substitute 
is dd : massidda, maxilla, Ac. (Juite characteristic is the continual 
labialization ol the formulae qua, qua, cu, qu, Ac. ; e.q. ebba, equa ; 
sambene, sanguine (see Att/i. ii. 143). The dropiiing of the primary 
d {roere, rodtiie, Ac.) l)Ut not of the .secondary ijinidu, santdade, 
maduru) is frequent. Characteristic also is the Logudorese proth(;sih 
of i btdore tlie initial .9 followed by a consonant {i&camnu, isislla, 
ispada), like the protlicsis ol e in Spam and in France (.see Arch. iu. 
447 scjq ). — In the order of the jiresent discussion it is in connexion 
witli this territory that we are for the first time led to consider tho.se 
plu>ncti(. dianges in words ot w'liich the cause is merel}^ syntactical 
or tran.sitorv, and chiefly tlio-so passing acai<Jent.s which occur to the 
initial consonant through the histoiicaJly legitimate or the merely 
analogical action ol the final sound that precedes it. The general 
exj)lanation of such phenomoiia reduais it.self to this, tliat, given the 
intimate syntactic relation ol two words, tlie initial consonant ol the 
.second retains or modities its cliuracter as it would retain or modify 
it if the two woixls were one. The ('eltic languages are especially 
distinguished by this peculiaritj' ; and among lh<‘ dialects of ITjiper 
Itals' the Bergamasc offer; a clear examiile. This dialect is accus- 
tomed to drop the V, whether primary or secondary, between vowels 
in the indivuliial vocables {cad, ravare; fda, fava, Ac.), but to pre- 
serve it if it is preceditd by a consonant (.srrea, Ac.). — And similarly 
m syntactic ccjmbmatiun we ha\'e, for e\am[)le, de t, di vino, but 
<»/ Cl, il vino. Insular, southern find ca'iitral Italy furuiffi a large 
u umber of sucli pheiioruena ; for Sardinia we shall simply cite a 
single cla-.s, uhicli is at once obvious and easily cx} darned, vi/. 
that rej)! cseiiled l)_\ su oe, il l>ove, alongside ol iUi bocs, 1 buoi (cL 
biere, Ink-re ; er}>a). — The article ls derived from ipsc instead of 
trom die- su sos, sa ias,— again a geograjihical anticiiiation of 
Spam, which in the Catalan of the Balearic islands still ])rcserves the 
article trom i/>sc.— A .spechil connexion with Spain exists besides iu 
the nomine type of infleMon, wliich is constant among the Sardinians 
(S])an. nomne, Ax., wlience nombre, Ac.), nonien, nomene, rdmine, aera- 
mme, lequmene, Ac. (see Anh. 11. 429 .sqq.). — Especially iiotcw-orthy 
in tlie conjugation ot the verb is the paradigm cantcre canieres, Ac. 
tnnt re, ti meres, Ac., pretisely m the .sen.se ot the imperlect .subjunctiv'e 
(ci. A. I ; cf. r. 3 b). Next comes the analogical and almost corrujit 
ditfusion of the -si of the ancient .strong jicrfects (such as post, rosi) 


a Romance language, independent of the others ; a view in which 
thev are correc t. The chief discriminating criterion is supplied by 
the 'treatment of the Latm -s, which is preserved in Sardinian, the 
Latin acrusativx lorm prevailing in the declen.sion of the plural, as 
ojiposed to the nominative, which prev^ails in tlie Italian system. 
In tills respect tlie Gallo-I taliui dialects adhere to tlie latter system, 
rejecting the and retaining the nominative form. On the other 
hand, these facts form an important link between Sardinian and 
the Western Romance dialects, such as the Iberian, Gallic and 
Ladin ; it is not, however, to be identified with any of them, but is 
distinguished from them by many strongly-marked characteristics 
peculiar to itself, chief among which is the treatment of the I^tin 
accented vowels, for which see A.scoli in the text. As to the internal 
classification of the Sardinian dialects, Guamerio assumes four 
t\q)es, the Campidanese, I.2:)gudorese, Gallurese and Sa«s^eii*e. Ihe 
.separate individuality of the last of these is indicated chiefly by the 
treatm^it of the accented vowels {dfdt, Hal. dicci ; (fla, ItaL tela ; 
p§lu, Ital. pelo ; tigbu, Ital. nuovo ; pQri, Ital. fiore ; noii, Jtal. 
iioce, as compared, e.q. wuth Gallurese pilu, nou, pgrt, 

ituh). Both Gallura and Sassari, however, reject the -s, and adopt 
the nominative form in the plural, thus proving tliat they are not 
entirely di.stinct Irom the Italian system.] 


by which canUsi, tiniesi (canlavi, timui), dolfesi, dolui, are reached. 
Proof of the use and even the abuse of tl>e strong perfects is afforded , 
however, by the particijiles and the infinitives of the category to 
which belong tlie following examples : Unnidu, tenuto ; pdrpdu, 
parso ; bdlpdu, valsu ; tennere, bdlere^ Ac. {Arch. ii. 43^-433)- 
ThJ future, finally, vshows the unagglutmated porqffirasis : hapo a 
tnandiqare (ho a mangiare - maugerH)) ; as indeed tlie^unagglutinated 
forms of the future and the conditional occur in ancient vd?nacular 
texts of other Italian districts, niie Campidane.st- manuscr^t, in 
Greek characters, published by Blancard and Wescher {Btbhotk^que 
de V (scale des Charles, xxxv. 25^257), goes back as far as tlie last 
years of the i ith century. Next come the Cagliari MS.S, published by 
Solmi {Le Carte volqari dell' A rthivio at i ivesLqinle di Cagliari, Florence, 
1905 ; cf. GuarnerK) in Siudi romanzi, fascicolo iv. 189 et seq.), 
the most ancient of wliich iu its original form dates from 1114-1120. 
For Logoduro, the Condaqhe di S. Pietro di Sihhi (§§ xii.-xiii.), 
published by G. Rfjriazzi (Sassan -Cagliari, lyoo ; cf. Meyer-Liibke, 
Zur Kenntni^ des Aliloquduresischen, Vienna, 1902), is ol tlie higheit 
impoilance.] 

[y Veqliote {Veglioto). — Perhaps we may not be considered to be 
dejiarting from Axcoli’s original plan if we insert here as a tliird 
member of the group U the neo-J^lui dialect wliich found its last 
refuge in the island of Vo^dia (Gull of Quarnero), where it came 
deiiuitively to an end in 1 898. The Veghote dialect is the last remnant 
of a language which some long time ago extended from tlience along 
the Dalmatian coast, whence it gained the name qf Dalmatico, a 
language whicli should U.- carefully distinguished from the Venetian 
dialect spoken to this day in tlie towns ol tlie Dalmatian httoral. 
Its cliaracter reminds us in many ways ol Fumaman, and of tliat 
type of Romano- Balkan dialect which is j-epresented by the Latin 
elements of Albanian, but to a certain extent also, and especially 
with regard to the vowel sonnils, oi tlie south-eastern dialects of 
Italy, while it has also affinit»e.s with Friuli, Istna and Venetia. 
These characteristics taken altogether seem to suggest that Dalmaitco 
diflers as much as does Sardinian from the purely Italian type. It 
rejects the -s, it is true, retaining instead tlie nominative form in 
the plural ; but iu.*re these facts are no longer a criterion, since in 
this iKJint lUhan and Rumanian are in agreement A tendency 
which we have already noted, and shall liave iurther cause to note 
hereafter, and which connect-^ in a striking w'ay the Vegliote and 
Abruzzo- Apulian ilialecls, ton.sists m reducing the accented vowels 
to diphthongs : examples of this are : spuota, Hal spada ; huaiku, 
lUU. barca : par, Ital. fi-rro : nuai, Ital nglle; hataina, Ital. 
catena; paira, Ital. pero ; Lat. p)ru \ jawa, Hal pra ; iiauk, 
Ital. noce ; Lat. nuce ; oitaika, Ital ortica ; loiva, Hal. nova. 
Other vowel plienome.na sliould also be noted, for examjile those 
exemplified m pnd, lUil. prato ; dih, lUil. dieci, Lat. dhem , luk, 
Ital luogo, Lat. Ibcu ; hrask, Jtal. crescere ; C 4 ink, Hal. cinque, Lat. 
qulnque I buka, Ital. bocca, Lat huoca. With regard to the con- 
sonants, we should first notice the invariable nersihlcnce of the 
ex])losive surds (as in Rumanian and the soulbern duilects) for 
wdiicli several of the words just cited will serve as examjdes, with 
the addition of kuosa, lud. casa ; praiza, Ital presa ; struoia, Hal. 
strada ; rosuoia, Ital. rugiada ; latri, Hal lacho ; ruipa, Hal. riva. 
The c in the lorimila le, whether jinmari' 01 secondary, is repre- 
sented by k : kaina, Ital. cena ; kanaisa, Itul cmigia ; akatt, Ital. 
ace to ; plakdr, Ital. piacere ; (hk, Hal. dieci ; mukna, Ital. macina ; 
dotko, Ital dodici ; and similarly tlie q m the lormula qe is repre- 
sented bv the corres-jjonding guttural . qhelut, Ital. gelato ; jonqdr, 
Ital. giungere ; plunqre, lUl. luaiigere, Ac. On the contrary, the 
guttural of the priimtue lornuiki lU becomes I {dol, Hal. culo) ; this 
phenomenon is also noteworthy as seeming I0 justify the inference 
that the u was pronounced u' Ft i.s ])reber\'ed, as jji Rumanian 
{sapio, Lat. septem), anti olten, again as in Rumanian, ci is also 
reduc'd to pt {gitapio, Lat. octo). As to morj.Jiology, a characteiistic 
ix>int IS the preservation ol the Lat. cauiavero, Ittd. avrb cantaio, 

In the function of a simple future Cantaveram also occurs as a 
conditional. For Vegliote and Dalmatico in general, see M. G. 
Bartoli’s lundament^ work, Das Dalwatischc (2 vols , Vienna, 
JQOO), and Zeitschrift fiir roman. Philoloqic, xxxii. i sqq. ; Merlo, 
Ihnsta di plologia e d’ istruzione class xxxv. 472 sqq. A short 
document written alxmt izSo in the X)alniatic dialect of Rag 
usa is to be tound in Archeaqrajo Tiiestino, new series, vol. 1. 
pp. 85-80 j 

r. Dialects which diverge more or les.s from the genuine Italian 
or Tuscan type, but which at ihe same time can be conjoined with 
ihe Tii.'icau as forming part of a special i^ysiem of Neo-Laiin 
dialects. 

I. TViWf aw. —Between “Venetian'' and “ Vcnctic “ several 
distinctions must be drawm {Arch i. 391 sqq ). Al^ the present 
day the populatilin of the Venetian cities is “ Venetian in language, 
but the country districts are in various ways Venctic.* The ancient 
language of V^enice itself and of it-s estuary was not a little different 
from that of the present lime : and the Ladm vein was particularly 

1 On this point see the chapter, “ La terra ferma vcncta considerata 
in Ispecie nesuoi rapporticon la sezione centrale della zona ladina,"» 
in Arch. i. 406-447. 
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evident (see A. 2). A more purely Italian vein — the historical 
exTilanation of which presents an attractive problem —has ultimately 
gained the mastery and determined the Venetian type which 
has since dittused itself so vigorously — In the Venetian, then, we 
do not find the most distinctive characteristics of the dialects of 
Upper Italy comprised under the denomination Gallo-Italic* (see 
B. i),— neither the U nor the u, nor the velar ^ and faucal nasals, 
nor the Gallic resolution of the ct, nor the frequent elision of un- 
accented vowels, nor the groat redundancy of pronouns. On the 
contrary, the pure Italian diphthong of 6 {e.f*. cudr) is heard, and the 
diphthong of S is in full currency dieci, &c.). Nevertheless 

the Venetian ap])roaches the type of Northern Italy, or diverges 
notably from that of Central Italy, by the following phonetic 
phenomena : the ready elision of primary or secondary d [cruo^ 
crudo ; sea, seta, &c.) ; the regular reduction of the surd into the 
sonant guttural {e,g. cuogo, Ital. cuoco, coqiius) ; the pure i in the 
resolution of cl {e.g. dave, clave ; ordday auricula) ; the d for g [sovetie, 
Ital, giovane) ; f for and d Ital. pescc ; Ital cielo). 

Lj preceded by any vowel, primary or secondary, except f, gives g: 
famdga, familia. No Italian dialect is more averse than the Venetian 
to the doubling of consonants — In the morphology the use of the 
3rd singular for the 3rtl plural also, the analogical participle in esto 
(/a.<f’.y/o, Ital. taciuto, <S:c. ; .see Arrii iv. 303, sqq.) and ie, Lat. ast, are 
particularly noteworthy. curious double relic of Ladin influence 
IS the interrogative typo represented by the example erddts-iu, 
credis tu, — where apart from the interrogation ti credi would be 
used. For other ancient sources relating to Venice, the estuary of 
Venice, Verona and Padua, see Arch i. 448, 465, 421-422; iii. 
2\^-2.\7. [Closely akin to Venetian, though differing from it in 
about the same degree that the various Gallo-Uahan dialects differ 
among one another, is the indigenous dialect of Istkia, now almost 
entirely ousted by Venetian, and found m a few localities only 
(Rovigno, Dignano). The most salient eliaracteristics ol Istrian 
can be recognized in llie treatment of tlie accented vowels, and are 
of a character which recalls, to a certain extent at least, the Vegliote 
dialect. Thus we have in Istrian i Jor d {hiri, Ital. bevi, Lat bitns ; 
ilia, Ital. tela ; viro, Ital vero and vetro, Lat. veru, nltru ; viio, 
Ital. netto, Lat. nitidn, iSrc.) and analogously a lor e {pHr, Ital. 
fiore, Lat. fiove ; hus^ Ital. voce, T.al ubec, &c j ; ei and ou from the 
Lat. i and u respectively {amcigo, Lat. am/rw, fell, Lat phi, dec . ; 
mour, Lat. iituyu ; notidu, T.at niidu-, frouto, Ital. frutto, Lat. 
fructu, t^c.) ; ie and uo from c and d respectively m position (/>iW, 
Lat. p(Hle, mierlo, Ital, merlo. Lat. mcrula \ htiorno, Lat. cornu \ 
puorta, Lat. porta), a plienomenoii in winch Istrian resembles not 
only Vegliote but also Friulian. The resemblance with Verona, in 
the reduction of final unaccented -e to 0 should also be noted {nuoto, 
Ital. nottc, t'ce., Inuo, Ital beve ; malamentro, Ital. malamente, &c ), 
and that with Bellurio and Treviso in the treatment of -^ni, -dm 
{harbi)i\ -oin, Ital. barboiu), though it is peculiar to Istrian that -am 
should give -en {kan, kn), Ital. cane -1) With regard to consonants, 
we should point out the n for gn {I'mo, Ital legno) ; and as to 
morphology we should note certain survivals of the inflexional 
tviie, amita'-dnis (sing, sia, Ital zia, pi siatnie).] The most ancient 
Venetian documents take us back to the first half of the 13th century 
(e. E. Bertanza and V. La/.zarini, II Dialetio veneziano fino alia movie 
di Dante Alighieri, Venice, iHgi), and to the second half ol the 
same century seems to belong the Saibante MS. For Verona we 
have also documents of the 13th century (e. Ci|)olla, in Archivio 
storico itaiiano, 1881 and 18H2) ; and to the end o( the same century 
perhaps belongs the MS. which has preserved for us the writings of 
Giacomino da Verona. See also Archivw gloHologico, i, 448, 465, 
42T-422, iii. 245^247. 

2. CorsicanA — If the " Venetian,” in spile of its peculiar 

Ttalianity,” ha.s naturally special points of contact with the other 
dialects of Upper Italy (B. i), the Corsican in like manner, particu- 
larly in its southern varieties, has special jxiints of contact with 
Sardinian proper (B. 2). In general, it is in the southern .section of 
the island, which, geographically even, is farthest removed from 
Tuscany, that the most characteristic forms of speech are found. 
The unaccented vowels are undisturbed ; but u for the Tuscan o is 
common to almost all the island, — an insular phenomenon par 
excellence which connects Corsica with Sardinia and wuth Sicily, 
and indeed with Liguria also. So also -i for the Tuscan -c [latii, 
latte; li catem, le catene), which prevails chiefly in the southern 
section, is also iouufl m Northern and Southern Sardinian, and is 


1 [There are also examjiles of Istrian variants, such as la/ma, Ital. 
lana ; kadehna, Ital. catena J 

[There have been of late years many different opinions concerning 
the classification of Corsican Meyer-Lubke dis.sociates it drom 
Italian, and connects it with Sardinian, making of the languages 
of the two islands a unit independent of the Romance system. But 
even he (in Grober’s Grundriss, 2nd ed., vol i. p. 698) recognized that 
there were a number of characteristics, among them the participle 
in -uiu and the article illu, closely connecting Sassari and Corsica 
with the mainland. The matter has since then been put in its true 
light by Guarnerio {Arch, glott, xvi. 510 ct seq.), who points out that 
there are two varieties of language in Corsica, the Ultramontane 
* or southern, and the Cismontane, by far the most widely spread, in 
the rest of the island. The former is, it is true, connected with 


common to Sicily. It is needless to add that this tendency to u and 
t manifests itself, more or less decidedly, ♦also within the word.s. 
Corsican, too, avoids the diphthongs of and 6 {pc, eri ; con, fora)'^‘, 
but, unlike Sardinian, it treats / and u in the Italian fashion : heju, 
bibo fpdveru, jnper ; pesci ; nod, nuces.^ — It is one of its character- 
istics to reduce a\,o e in the formula ar -1- a consonant {chdrne, birba, 
&c.), which should hv compared particularly with the Piedmontese 
examples of the same phenomenon {Arch. ii. 133, 144-130). But 
the gerund in -endu of the first conjugation {turnendn, lagnniendu, 
&c.) must on the contrary be considered as a phenomenon of analog^’, 
as it is especially recogmzeddn the Sardinian dialects, to all of which 
it is common (see Arch. ii. 133). And the same is most probably 
the case with forms of the present participle like merchente, mercante, 
in spite of end and xnnenzi (anzi, mnanzi), in which latter forms 
there may probably be traced the effect of the Nco-I^tin i which 
availed to reduce the t of the Latin ante \ alongside of them we find 
also anzi and nantu. But cf. also, grendi, Ital. grande. In Sou I hern 
Corsican dr for 1 1 is conspicuous — a plicnomenon which also connects 
Corsica with Sardinia, Sicily and a good part of Southern Italy 
(see C. 2 ; and Arch. ii. 133, &c.), also with the northern coast of 
Tuscany, since examples such as hedijht belong also to Carrara and 
Montignoso. In the Ultramontane variety occur besides, the 
jihenomeiia of rn changed to r {—rr) and of nd becoming nn {fmu, 
Ital. forno ; koru, Ital. corno ; kuannu, Ital. quando ; vuhnnu,\\.jx\. 
vedendo). The former of these would connect Cor.sican with Sardinian 
[corru, cornu ; carre, came, &c.) ; the latter more especially witli 
Sicily, <S:c. A particular connexion with the central dialects is given 
by the change of Id into ll {kallu, Ital, caldo). — As to phonetic pheno- 
mena connected with syntax, already noticed in B 2, space admits 
the lollowing examples only : Cors na vella, una bella, e hclla {ebbdlla, 
et bella) ; lu jallu, lo gallo, gran ghiallu ; cf. Anh. ii. 13(1 (133, 130), 
xiv. 1H3. As Tommasco has already noted, -one is for the Corsicans 
not less than for the Sicilians, ( 'alalu’ians and the French a termina- 
tion of diminution : e.g. fratedronu, iratellmo — lii the first person 
of the conditional the b is maintained {e g. farehe, farei), as even at 
Rome and elsewhere. Lastly, the series of Corsican verbs of tlie 
derivative order which run alongside ol the Italian senes oJ the 
original order, and may be represented bv the example di.ssipeghja, 
dissipa (l’'alcuccr), is to be compared with the Sicilian series rejire- 
sented by cuadiari, riscaldare, curpidri, colpire {Arch. ii. 131), 

3. Dialects of Sialv and of the Neapolitan Provinces . — Here the 
territories on l>otli sides of the Strait ol Messina wull first l>e treated 
together, chiefly wulli the view ol noting their cotmnon linguistic 
jK'culiarities — 'Characteristic then ol these jiarts, as compaied w-ilh 
U]>per Italy and even with Sardinia, is, generally sjieaking, the 
tciiacity of the explosive elements of the Latin bases (cl. Anh, 11. 
134, &c.). Not that the.se tonsonants are constantly preseiw ed 
uninjured ; their degradations, and especially the Neapiolitan 
degradation of tlie surd into the sonant, are even more frecpient 
than is shown by the dialect as written, but their disapj'iearance 
is comparatively rather rare ; and even the degradations, whether 
regard be had io the conjunctures in w'hich they occur or to their 
sj^ecific quality, are very different from those of the dialects of Ujipei 
Italy. Imis, the t between vow'els ordinarily remains intact in 
Sicilian and Ncajx>litan (r.g. Sicil. sita, Neap, seta, seta, where 111 
the dialects of Upper Italy w'e should have seda, sea) ; and in the 
Neapolitan dialects it is reduced to d when it is preceded by n or r 
{c.g, virndf, vento), which is precisely a collocfition in which the / 
would be maintained intact in l^pjK'r Italy. J'he d, on the other 
hand, is not resolved by elision, but by its reduction to r {eg. Sicil. 
viriri, Neap, dialects verr, vedere), a phenomenon w’hich has been 
frequently compared, yierhajis witli too little caution, with tlie d 
passing into rs ((/) in the Umbrian inscriptions The Neapolitan 
reduction of nt into nd has its analogies in the reduction of nc {nk) 
into ng, and ol mp into mb, w'hich is also a feature ol the Ncajiolitan 
dialects, and in that of ns into ; and here and there we even find 
a reduction of 71} into mb {nf, nv, nb, mb), both m Sicilian and Nea- 
politan {e.g. at Casteltermini in Sicily hnhicrnu, inferno, and in the 
Abruzzi cumbnnxt’, *mhonn\ confondere, infondere). Here we find 
ourselves in a series of phenomena to which it may seem that some 
special contributions were furnisheii by O.scan and Umbrian {tit, mp, 
nc into nd., &c.), but for which more secure and general, and so to say 
” isothermal,” analogies are found in modern Greek and Albanian. 
The Sicilian does not apjiear to fit m here as far as the formulae nt 


Sardinian, but with that variety, precisely, w'hich, as we have already 
seen, ought to be separated from the general Sardinian type. Here 
we might legitimately assume a North-Sardmian and South-Corsican 
type, having practically the same relation to Italian as have the 
Gallo-Italiaii dialects. As to the Cismontane, it has the Tuscan 
accented vowel-system, does not alter ll orm, turns // into?' (Ital. gli), 
and shares with Tuscan the peculiar pronunciation of d between 
vowels, while, together with many of the Tuscan and central^ialects, 
it reduces rr to a single consonant. For these reasons, Guarnerio is 
right in placing the Cismontane, as Ascoli does for all the Corsican 
dialects, on the .same plane as Umbrian, Ac. ) 

® The Ultramontane variety has, however, tela, pilu, idiu, hod, 
gula, piru, corresponding exactly to the Gallurese tela, pilu, Ital. 
pelo, iddu \ Ital. ” ello,” Lat. illu ; hqd, Ital. voce ; gula, Ital. gole. 
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and mp are concerned ; and it may even be said to go counter to 
this tendency by reducing ni and ni to nt, nz {e.g. punttri pungere • 
menzu, Ital. me ^ ; ftonza, Ital, spugna, Ven. sponia)} Nay’ 
even in the passing of the sonant into the surd, the Neapolitan dia- 
lects would yield special and important contributions (nor m even 
the Sicilian limited to the case just specified), among which we will 
only mention the change of r/ between vowels into t in the last 
syllabic of proparoxy tones {e.g. ummeto, Sicil. umttu, umido), and 
in the formula dr (Sicil. and Neap? quairu, Ital. quadro, &c.). From 
these series of sonants changing into surds comes a peculiar feature 
of the southern dialects.--~A pretty common characteristic is the 
regular progressive assimilation by wMch nd is reduced to «m, tig 
to m), mb to mm, and even nv also to mm (nv, nb, mb, mm), e.g. 
Sicil. Hnmri, Neap, .sentierr, scendere ; Siijil. chiummu, Neap. 
chiumm^, piombo ; Sicil. and Neap, ‘mmidia, invidia ; Sicil. sd/hiu, 
sangue. A.s belonging to this class of phenomena the Palaeo-Italic 
analogy {nd into nn, n), ol which the Umbrian furnishes special 
evidence, readily sugge.sts itself. Another important common 
characteristic is the reduction of secondary pj fj into kj {chianu 
Sicil., Neap., &c., Ital. piano), ^ (Sicil. iumi, Neap. .Jwwmg, flume), 
of secondary bj to j (wnich may be strengthene(f to ghj) if initial 
(Sicil jancu, Neap, ^anche, bianco ; Sicil. agghianchiari, imbiancare), 
to / if between vowels (Neap. negUa, nebbia, Sicil. nigliu, nibbio) , 
of primary p; and bj into 6 (Sicil. d 66 a. Neap, s^-ida, seppia) or ^ 
respectively (Sicil. ra^^a, Neap, arra^^a, rabbia), for which pheno- 
mena see also Genoe.se (B. i). Further is to be noted the tendency 
to the sibilation ol f), for which Sicil. jaszu, ghiaccio, may .serve 
as an example {Arch. 11. 149), — a tendency more particularly 
betrayed in Upper Italy, but Abruzzan departs from it (cl. Abr. 
jacce, ghiaccio, vracu, braccio, «&c.). There is a common inclmation 
also to elide the initial unaccented palatal vowel, and to prefix a, 
especially before r (tliis .second tendency is found likewise in Southern 
Sardinian, &c. ; see Arch. 11. 138); e.g. Sicil. 'nt/nntri, Neap. 
’ndf^nnerc, iiitendere ; Sicil. arriccamdri , Neap, arragamarc, ricamare 
(see Arch. ii. 150). Throughout the whole district, and the adjacent 
territorie.s in Central Italy, a tendency also prevails towards resolving 
certain combinations of consonants by the in.scrtion of a vowel : 
thus combinations in which occur r or /, w or ; (Sicil. hruu, Ital. 
croce, filiigutu, Hal. flaiito, sahvari, salvare, vdriva, Ital. barba ; 
Abr. cdlechene, Ual. ganghero, Salevd^trc, Silvestro, jful^mendnd^, 
lulminante, jdrvr'c, Ital. erba, &c , Avellinese garamegna, gramigna , 
Neap. dvotro=:*dwtro, Ital. dltro, C('voza = *c/'u>2a, Ital. gelso, ajetd 
side by side with ajid, Ital. et^i, odejo =. 6 d)o, Ital. odio, &c. ; Abr. 
‘nniv^jg, indivia, ndbb^jf, iiebbia, &c,) ; cattdjeve —cattdjve, cattivo, 
gonelc. = '^gowle, gola, &c. &c., are examples from Molfetta, w'here is 
also normal the resolution of by U'k {mHokere, maschera, kekdtelc, 
scatola, &c.) , cl. seddegno, .sdegno, in some dialects of the province 
of Avellino In complete contrast to the tendency to get rid of 
double consonants which has been particularly noted in Venetian 
(C. I), we here come to the great division of Italy w'here the tendency 
grows strong to gemination (or the doubling of con.sonants), especi- 
ally in proparoxy tones ; and the Neapolitan in tliis respect goes 
farther than the Sicilian {e.g. Sicil, sdggtru, suoccro, cinnin, cenere, 
doppu, dopo : ’ns( mmula, insieme, iii-simiil ; Neap, dellecato, 
dilicato ; ummeto, umido ; dibhole). - As to the phonetic phenomena 
connected with the syntax (see B. 2), it is sufficient to cite such 
Sicilian examples as m^una ronna, nesuna donna, alongside of r' (- 
dnnni, c' d domic ; 6 incu jorna, cinque giomi, alongside of chiu 
ghiorna, piu giorni ; and the Neapolitan la vocca, la bocca, alongside 
of a bocca, ad buccam, &c 

Wc now proceetl to the special consideration, first, of the Sicilian 
and, secondly, of the dialects of the mainland. 

(a) Sicilian . — The Sicilian vocalism is conspicuously etymological. 
Though differing in colour from the Tuscan, it is not le.ss noble, 
aiul between the two there are remarkable points of contact. The 
dominant variety, represented in the literary dialect, ignores the 
diphthong.s of c and ol 6 , as it has been seen that they are ignored 
in Sardinia (B^ 2), and here also the / and the d appear intact ; but 
the e and the 6 are fittingly represented by i and u ; and with equal 
symmetry unaccented e and o are reproduced by i and w. Examples : 
Uni, ticne ; novu, nuovo ; pilu, pelo ; miimitta, Ital. vendptta ; 
'jugu, giogo ; agustu, Hal. ago.sto ; cridiri, credere ; vinniri, Ital. 
\T’ndere ; .s'fra, sera ; vina, vena ; .?«//, Hal. sole ; ura, ora ; furma, 
Ital fgrma. In the evolution of the consonants it is enough to adtl 
here the change of // into ghj {e.g. figghiu, Ital. figlio) and of ll into 
<fd {(’-g‘ Ital. gallo). .\s to morphology, we will confine our- 

selves to pointing out the masculine plurals of neuter form (// 
pastura, li marinara), For the Sicilian dialect we have a few frag- 
ments going back to the 13th century, but the documents are 
scanty until we come to the 14111 century. 

{h) Dialects of the Neapolitan Mainland. — 'J'he Calabrian (by which 
is to l>e understood more particularly the vernacular group of the 
two Further Calabrias) may be fairly considered as a continuation 
of the Sicilian type, as is seen from tlic following examples : — cori, 

1 [TrSlces are not lacking on the mainland of becoming nt, 
not only in Calabria, where at Cosenza are found, e.g. Lhidneeve, 
Ital. piangere, manciare, but al.so in Sannio and Apulia : chiance, 
monce, Ital. mungere, in the province of Avellino, piinci Ital. (tu) 
pungi, at Brindisi. In Sicily, on the other hand, can be traced 
examp l(‘s of nt nk nt mp becoming ng ng nd mb ] 


ciiore ; petra ; fimmina, femina ; vuce, voce ; unure, onore ; pgghtu, 
figlio ; spadde, spalle ; trizza, treccia. Both Sicihan and Calabrian 
is Hie reducing of rl to rr (Sicil. parran, Cal. parrare, parlare, &c.). 
Ihe final vowel -e is reduced to -2, but is preserved in the more 
southern part, as is seen from the above examples. Even the h for 
s =/|i, as in huri (Sicil. fiore), which is characteristic in Calabrian, 
has Its forerunners in the island (see Arch. li. 450). And, in the 
same way, though the dominant varieties of Calabna, s^em io cling 
to the mb (it sometimes happens that mm takes the form of mb : 
tmhtscare s::Sicil. ‘mmiscari immischiare', &c.) and nd, as opposed 
to the w«2, 7 in, of the whole of Southern Italy and Sicily, we must 
remember, firstly, that certain other varieties have, e.g. granne, 

. i‘. and chiummu, Ital. piombo ; and secondly, that even 

m Sicily (at Milazzo, Barcelona, and as far*as Messina) districts are 
to be found in which nd is used. Along the coast of the extreme 
south of Italy, when once we have passed the interruptions caused 
by the BasiUsco type (so called Irom the Basilicata), the Sicilian 
vocahsm again presents itself in the Otrantme, especially in the 
seaboard of Capo di Leuca. In the Lecce variety ol the Otrantine 
the vocalism which has just been described as Sicilian also keeps 
its ground in the main (cf. Morosi, Arch, iv.) : sira, sera ; leitu, 
ohvelo ; pilu ; ura, ora ; dulurc. Nay more, the Sicilian pheno- 
menon of Ij into ghj {ftgghiu, figlio, &c.) is well marked in Terra 
d Otranto and also in Terra di Bari, and even extends through the 
Capitanata and the Basilicata (cl. D’ Ovidio, Arch. iv. 159-1O0). 
As strongly marked in the Terra d' Otranto is the insular phenomenon 
ol ll into dd {(fr), which is also very widely distnbutecl through the 
Neapolitan territories on the eastern side of the Apennines, sending 
outsiioots even to the Abruzzo. But m Terra d' Otranto we are 
already in the midst of the diphthongs of c and ol d, both non- 
pobitional and positional, the development or permanence ol which 
js determined by the quality of the unaccented final vowel, — as 
generally happens in the dialects ol the south. The diphthongs ol 
c and 0, determined by final -2 and -w, are also characteristic of 
centriH and northern Calabria {viecchiu -2, vecchio -a, vecchia -e, 
vecchia -e ; buonu -2, bona -e, &c. &c ). Thus there comes to be a 
treatment of the vowels peculiar to the two peninsulas of Calabna 
and Salent. The diphthongal product of the o is here ue. The 
following are examples from the Lecce variety ol the dialect : core, 
pi. Lueri metu, nueti, mete, mieto, mieti, miete (Lat. mfetere) ; 
sentu, stenti, sente ; olu, uth, ola, volo, voh, vola ; mordu, muerdi, 
morde. The ue recalls the fundamental reduction which belongs to 
the Gallic (not to speak of the Sj^anish) regions, and stretches 
through the north of the Terra di Bari, where there are other diph- 
thongs curiously suggestive of the Galhc : e.g. at Bitonto alongsVle 
ol luechf, luogo, sufnn^, sonno, we have the ot and the ai from 2 or p 
of the previous phase {v^toin^, vicino), and the att from 0 of the 
previous phase {anaur^, onore), beside.s a diphthongal disturbance 
of the d. Here also occurs the change of d mto an e more or less 
pure (thus, at Cistemino, scunsulHe, sconsolata ; at Canosa di 
Puglia, arruHe, arrivata ; n-ghtpc, '* in capa," that is, in capo) ; to 
which may be added the continual weakening or elision ol the 
unaccented vowels not only at the end but in tJie body of the word 
(thus, at Bitonto, v^ndett, spranz). A similar type meets us as we 
cro.ss into Capitanata (Cerignola : grait^ and grei-, creta (but also 
peiU^, piede, &c), couU, coda (but also fourf, fuori, &c.) ; vgivf, 
vino, and similarly pgilf , pelo (Neap, pilo), &c. ; fuoco ; 

carftdi%, canta, parla, parlare, &c.) ; such forms being apparently 
the outposts of the Abruzzan, which, however, is only reached 
through the Molise — a distnet not very populous even now', and 
still more thinly peopled 111 bygone ilay.s— whose prevailing forms 
of speech in some measure interrupt the historical continuity ol the 
dialects ol the Adriatic versant, presenting, as it were, an irruption 
from the other side of the Apennines. In the head valley of the 
Molise, at Agnone, the legitmiate precursors of the Abruzzan 
vernaculars reappear {fedfa, fava, stufedtc and -note, stufo, annojato, 
fed, fare ; chiezza, piazza, chiegne, piangere, cuene, cane ; puolc, 
palo, pruote, prato, cuone, cane ; veire and vaire, vero, moile, melo, 
and similarly voive and veive, vivo ; deunc, dono, deuva, doga , 
minaure, minore ; cuerpe, corpo, but cuolle). The lollowing are pure 
Abruzzan examples, (i) From Bucchianico (Abruzzo Citeriore) : 
veivfi, vivo; rrajf, re; allaure, allora ; craune, corona;^ circhi, 
cercare ; mtl^, male; grtnn^, grande; qutnn^\ but ‘nsultate, 
insultata ; shade, strada (where again it is seen that the reduction 
of the d depends on the quality of the final unaccented vowel, and 
that it is not produced exclusively by 2, whicli would give ri.se to a 
further reduction : scillaritc, scellcraii ; ampire, impdn). (2) From 
Pratola Peligna (Abruzzo Ulteriore II.) : mia ; ‘naure, onore ; 

'njuritte, inguriata ; despertte, disperata (alongside of vennecd, vendi- 
care) . It almost api>ears that a continuity with Emihan ^ ought to be 
established across tlic Marches (where another irruption oi greater 


J It should, hiwever, l>e noticed that there seem to be examples 
of the from d in the southern dialects on the Tyrrhenian side : 
texts of Serrara dTschia give : mancete, mangiata, mareteie, mari- 
tata, manneto, mandate; also f2?nwo=Neap. iannv, allora. As to 
the diphthongs, we should not omit to mention that .some of tliem 
are obviously of comparatively recent formation. Thus, examples 
from Cerignola, such as l^ugit^, oliveto, come from *olivitu (cf. Lecc. 
leitu, A'c.), that is to sayi they are posterior to the phenomenon ou 
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" Italianity " has taken place ; a third of more dubious origin Las 
been indicated for Venice, C. i) ; see Arc/i. ii 445 A negative 
characteristic for Abruatzan is the absence of the change in the 
third syllable ol the combinations />/, 6/, /? (into A;, 7-, Ji) and the 
reason seems evident. Here the /??. b} and fj themselves appear to 
be modern or of recent reduction — the ancient formulae sometimes 
occurring intact (as in the Bergamavsc for Upper Italy), e.g. phiftje 
and /W«;c*a>ongside ol pidnje, piagnere, byanghe alongside of 
bianghe, bianco (Fr Jdanr), flume and frumc alongside flume, flume 
'I'o the south of the Abnuzi begins and in the Abruzzi grows pro 
miiient tliat contrast in regard to the formulae alt aid (resolved in 
the Ncajiohtan and Sicilian into aut, &c , just as in Lhe Piedmontese, 
ifee ), by which the types aldare, altare, and call^, caldo, are reached. '•' 
For the rest, when the c6ndition and c(>nnexion.s of the vowel system 
still retained by so large a proportion ol the dialects of the eastern 
versant ol the Neajioiitan Apennines, and the difference which 
exists 111 regard to tlie jireservation of the unaccentetl vowels between 
the Ligurian and the Gallo Italic forms of speech on the other 
versant of the northern Apennines, are considered, onft cannot fail 
to see how much justice there is in the Jongitiulinal or Apenninian 
partition of the Italian dialects indicated by Dante. — But, to con- 
tinue, in the Basilicata, which drams into the Gulf of Taranto, ami 
mav be said to lie within the Apennmes, not only is the eh.sion of 
final unaccented vowels a prevailing characteristic ; there are also 
frecjucnt elisions of the unaccented vowels within the word. Thus 
at Matera • sintenn la femn chessa rd.?, sentendo la femiria questa 
cosa : dispy di, di.sperata ; at Saponara di (inimento uomnn' 
scilvaii, uomiiii scellerati ; mnetta, vendetta — But even if we return 
to the Mediterranean versant and, leaving the Sicilian type of the 
Calabrias, ret r. ice our stejis till we j>ass into the Neapolitan pure 
and simple, wj find that even in Najiles the unaccented final vowels 
behave biully, the labial turning to (j {biellf, l)ello) and even the a 
{bclld) being greatly weakcneil. And here occurs a Palaeo-Italic 
instance which is worth mention while Latin was accustomed to 
drop the u of its nominative only in presence of r [gevev from ’"gener- 
u s, vir from *vir-ii s ; cf the Tuscan or Italian ajiocojutcd forms 
- venere, rettner -vennero, &c), Oscan and Umbrian go much 
farther: Oscan, luiiv =-*horl-iis, Lai. hortiis , Umbr j-iiatus ; 

emps, emj)tus, <.tc, In Um]»rian inscriptions we find « alteinmfing 
with the a of the 110111. sing. fern, and plur neut In comj'ilete 
contrast with the Sicilian vocalism is the Neapolitan e for unaccented 
and particularly final i of the Latin and Neo- Latin or Italian phases 
(f « vient\ vieni ; cl, infra), to say nothing further of the regular 
dijihthongization, within certain limits, ol accented e or o in position 
{apierif, ajierto, fern apaia ; muortf , morto, feiii. morla, itc.). — 
In the quasi-morj)hological domain it is to be noted how the Siculo- 
Calabrian u for the ancienl 6 aiul ii, and the Siculo-Calabnan i for 
the ancient A /, are also .still lound m the Neapolitan, and, in jiarti- 
cnlar, that they alternate with o and e in a manner that is determined 
by the difference of termination. T hus losetorc, cucitore, pL coseture 
{i.c. coseturi, the -i ])tissing into c in keejiing with the Neapolitan 
characteristic already mentioned); russe, hal. rosso, ; rossa -if, 
ital ros.sa -e , node, noce, pi. nu 6 e creiie, io credo; cridc (*cridi), 
tu credi ; cvedr, egli erode ; but n€g\a. 

Passing now to a cursory mention of purely morphological pheno- 
mena, we begin with that torm which is referred to the Latin j)lu- 
jxndect (see A. i , B. 1), but which here too pertorms the functions of 
the condilional. F,xamj>lcs from the living dialects of (1) Calabria 
CUenore are fuioru, larei (C^astrovillari) ; tu te la coUevre, tu te 
raeolleresti (Coseriza) ; VaUctUra, I'accetterebbe (GrimaMi) ; and 
iroiu those of (2) the Abruzzi, vuler’, vorrei (Castclli) ; dt’ve, darei 
(Atessa) , landlve, canterei. Iw the dialects of the Abruzzi, wc 
can ch(!ck our obsi'rvalions by example.s from the oldest chronicle 
ol Aquila, as non habvra lassaio, non avrebbe lasciato (sir. iSo) 
(cf. negara, Ital. uegherei, in old MS. of the Marches). There are 
Home interesting remains (more 01 loss corrupted both in form and 
usage) of ancient consonantal terminations which have not yet 
been sufficiently studied : s' meant ainti, s' incancava, -abat (Ba.sili- 
cata, Senise) ; eM>ih, ebbe {ib.) ; aviad/i, aveva (Calabria, Grimaldi) ; 
arrtvaudi, amvo {ib.). The last example also gives the -aw of 
the 4rd pers. sing. perl, of the first conpigation, which still occurs in 
Sicily and between the horns of the Neapolitan mainland. In the 
Abruzzi (and m the Ascolan di.strict) the 3rd person of the plural 
is in jirocess of disappearing (the -no ha\'ing fallen away and the 
preceding vowel being obscured), and its function is assumed by 
the 3rd person singu lar . cl. C. i.» The explanation of the Nea- 

vowel change by whicli the formula e-u became i-u. And, still in 
the .same dialect, in an examjile like gr(')t^, creta, the ef seems perhaps 
to be recent, for the rea.son that another /•, derived from an original 
i (Lat. f''), is treated in the same way {p^jte, piede, &c ). As to 
examples from Agnone like puole, i)alo, there still exists a plural 
pjMe which jiomts to the phase *palo 

2 We should here mention that callu is also found in the Vota- 
bolano Siciliano, and further occurs in Capitanata. 

® This is derived in reality from the Latin termination -unt, 
which is reduced phonetically to -u, a phenomenon not confined to 
the Abruzzi ; cf. facciu, Ital. fanno, Lat. faciunt, at Norcia ; crisriu, 
Ital. crescono, Lat. cresrunt, Ac., at Rieti. And example.s are also 
#to be found in ancient Tuscan. 


politan forms songhe, io sono, cs.si sono, dongh^, io do, stongh^, Io sto, 
as also of the enclitic of the 2nd person plujfal which exists, e.g. in 
the Sicil. avissivu, Neap, avistev^, aveste, has been correctly given 
more than once. It may be remarked in conclusion that this Neo- 
Latin Region keeps company with the Rumanian in maintafiiing in 
large use the -ora denved from the ancient neuter plurals of tlie 
type tempova : Sicil. fdiura, giuochi ; Calabr. nidura, Abruzz. 
nidere, nidi, Neap, drtola { - -ra), outi, Cafiitanata dcure, aglii, Apulian 
aemdere (Tarantine’ acdddiri), uccelli, &c. It is in this region, and 
more particularly in Capua, that we can trace the fir.st appearance 
of what can definitely be Celled Italian, as shown in a Latin legal 
document of the year g6o {sao co helle terre per kelle pni qw kt contene 
trenta anni le bossettc parte Sancti Benedict!, Ital. " so che quelle terre 
per quci connni che qui conticnc treut 'anni Ic possedette la parte 
di S. Benedetto "), and belongs more precisely to Capua. The 
so-called Carta Rossanese (Calabria), written in a mixture of Latin 
and \'ulgar tongue, belongs to the first decades of the 12th century ; 
while a document of Fondi (Campania) in the vulgar tongue goes 
back to the la.st decades of the same century. Neapolitan docu- 
ments do not become abundant till the T4th century. The same 
is true of the Abruzzi and of Apulia ; in the case of tlie latter the 
date should perhaps be put even later. 

4. Thaleets of Umbria, the Marches and the Province of Rome . — 
The phenomena characteristic of the Gallo-Italian dialects can lie 
traced in the northern Marches in the dialects not only of the pro- 
vinces of Pesaro and Urbiiio [Arch, glctt. ii. 444), where wc note 
also the constant droppmg of the final vowels, strong elisions of 
accented and unaccented vowels, the suffix -ariu becoming -h, Ac., 
but also as far as Ancona and beyond. As in Ancona, the double 
con.sonants are reduced to single ones ; there are strong elisions 
{breta, Ital. berretta ; blin, Ital. bellino ; pgurte, Ital. " figurati ’’ ; 
vermne, Ital. verme, *' vermine," Ac ) , the -k- becomes g ; the 5, L 
.At Jesi -t- and -k- become d and g, and the g is also found at Fabriano, 
though here it is modified m the Southern fashion {spta- spiga, 
Ital. spica). Lxamples are also found of the dropping of -d- primary 
between vowels ; T’esaran rdna, Ital. radica ; Fabr. poo, Ttal piede, 
which are nolovvorthy in that they indicate an isolated Gallo- 
Italiciii phenomenon, which is further traceable in Umbria {peacchia — 
j>cd-, Ital. orma ; rdica and rairc, Ital. radice ; trubio, Ital. torbido ; 
frdew, Ital. fracido ; at Rieti also the dropping of the -d- is normal : 
vco, Ital. vedo ; pdtu, Ital. fidatn, Ac. ; and here too is found the 
dropping of initial d for syntactical reasons : tntc, Ital. dente, from 
hi According to .some .scholars of the Marches, the / for a 

also extends as far as Ancona, and it is certainly continued from 
the north, thougli it is jjreri.sely in the territory of the Marches that 
Gallo-Ttalian and Abruz/an come into ronlaet. TTic southern 
part of the Marches (the basin ol the T'ronlo), after all, is Abrnzzan 
111 character. But the Abruzzaii or Southern phenomena m general 
arc widely diffused throughout the whole of the region comprising 
the Marches, Umbria, Latium and Aquila (lor the territory of 
.Aquila, belonging as it does both geographically and politically 
to the Abruzzi, is also attached linguistically to this groupj, which 
with regard to certain phenomena includes also that part of 'J uscariy 
lying to the south of the southern Oinbrone, Further, the Tuscan 
dialect strictly so culled sends into the Marches a few of its char- 
acteristics, and thus at Arcevia we have the pronunciation of -C 
between vowels as {formrstr, Ttal. forbici),** and .Ancona has no 
changes of tonic vowels detcnniiied by the final vowel. Again, 
Umbria and the Sabine territory, and some parts of the Roman 
territory, are connected with Tu.scany by the phenomenon of -ajo for 
-arm {mohnajo, Ital mugnaio, Ac ). But, to come to the Abruzzan- 
Southern phenomena, we should note that the Ahruz/an ll for Id 
extends into the central region (Norcia: callu, caldo; Rome 
ariscalla, n.scalda ; the phenomenon, however, occurs also in Corsica); 
and the assimilation of nd into nn, and of mb into mm stretches 
through Umbria, the Marches and Rome, and even crosses from 
the Ronicin juovince into southern Tuscany (Rieti • quamio, quando ; 
Spoleto : comannava, comandava ; Assisi : ptagnenno, piangendo ; 
Sanseverino Marches : piagnenne. 'mmece, invece (imbece) ; Fabri- 
ano : venneiasse, vciidicarsi ; Osimo : monno, mondo ; Rome’ 
fronna, fronda ; piommo, piombo ; Pitigliano (I'uscany) : quanno, 
ptagnenno) It is curious to note, side by side with this phenomenon, 
m the .same districts, that of nd for nn, which we still find and which 
was more common in the jiast [affando, affanno, Ac., see Zeitschnft 
fur roman. Philol. xxii. 510). Even the diphthongs of the e and the 
o in po.sition are largely represented. Examples are — at Norcia, 
ttempi, uocchiy stuortu ; Assisi and Fabriano : tiempo ; Orvieto : 
tiempo, herra, le tiwrte, li torti, and even duonna. The change of 
preconsonantal I into r, so frequent throughout this region, and 
particularly characteristic of Rome, is a phenomenon common to 
the Aquilan dialect. Similar facts might be adduced in abundance. 
And it is to be noted that the features common to Umbro-Roman 
and the Neapolitan dialects must have I'leen more numerous in the 
past, as this was the region where the Tuscan current met the 
southern, and by reason of its superior culture gradually galhed the 


(This resolution of - 6 - by S, or by a sound very near to is, how- 
ever, a Roman phenomenon, founri in .some parts of Apulia (Mol- 
fettesc laitsre, luce, Ac.), and also heard in parts of Sicily]. 
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^cenciancy.\ Typical ior the whole cUstrict (except the Marchesl 
is> the reduction to i (and^tcr to j) of U and of I initial* when followed 
by i or u (Velletri, iuna, fuce , Sora, juna, Ital. Inna, jima, Ital. 
lima ; metica. Ital, mollica, Ital. belli, hello, in vulgar Latin 
hellu ; but bslla, bella, &c.). Tlie phonological connexions between 
the Northern Umbrian, the Aretine, and fhe Gallo-Italic tyj^ have 
already lieeu indicated (B. 2). In whaf relates to morphology, the 
’Orm of the ^rd pers. plur. of the p4?rfect of the first conjugaticm has 
been pointed out as an essential peculiarity of the Umbro-Roman 
territory; but even this it shares with the Aquiia vernaculars, 
wliich, mooreover, extend it to the other conjugations 
Hmdrono, (Sx.) , exactly like the -<5 of the 31^ person singular. Furllicr, 
this termination is found also in the Tuscan dialects. 

Throughout almost the whole district should be noted the distinction 
between the masculine and neuter substantive, expressed by means of 
the article, the distinction being that the neuter subs^ntiye has an 
abstract and indeterminate signification ; c.g. at S. Gmesio, in the 
Marches, lu pesce, but lo pesce, of fish in general, as food, &c. ; at Sora 
k tvdtvf, the sheet of glass, but /f glass, the material, original 

substance/-^ As to the inflection of verbs, there is in the ancient texts 
of the region a notable prevalence of perfect form in the formation 
of the imperfect conjunctive ; tolze&se^ Ital. togliessc ; &o$tcnesse, Ital. 
sostenesse ; conuhbessero, Ital. conoscessero, &c. In the northern 
Marches, we should note the preposition sa, Ital. con {sa ha, Ital con 
lei), going back to a type similar to that of the Ital. “ con-csso." 

In a large part of Umbria an w or ^ is prehxed lo the sign 
ol the dative . ha lu, a lui ; m-«/ ve, al re ; •' which must be the 
remains of the auxihary preposition.s intiua), a{m)pud, cf. Prov. 
amb, am (cf. Arch. n. 444 44f>). By means of the series of 
Perugine texts this group of dialects may be traced back with 
confidence to the i ^th century ; and lo tins region should also 
belong a " Confession," hall Latin half vernacular, datmg from 
about the nth century, edited and annotated by Flechia {Arch. 
vii 121 sqq ) The chronicle " of Monaldeschi has been already 
mentioned. The MSS, of the Marches go back to the beginning of 
tile 13th ceuturv and jierhaps still further back. For Roman (see 
Mouaci, Rendu.' dcU'Auad. dei Lincet, xvi. 103 sqq.) tliere is a short 
inscription of the nth century. I'o the i3tli century belongs the 
Liber hisloriaruni Romanoviirn (Moiiaci, Archivw della Societd rom 
(ii ^tovia patria, xii. ; and also, Rendic drt Lincei, i 94 )> 

to the first half of the .same ccntur\' the Lormole vol^an of Rainen 
da Perugia (Monaci, ih., xiv. 208 .sq<i,). There arc more abundant 
texts for all irarts oJ this distru t in the 14th century, to which also 
belongs the Croniia Aquilana of Buocio cii Ranallo, republished by 
]>e HaVtliolomaeis (Rome, 1907). 
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D. Tuscan^ and the Literary Language oj the Italians. 

We have now only to deal with the Tuscan territory. It is 
bounded on the W. by the sea. To the north it terminates with 
the Apennines ; for Romagna Toscana, the strip of country on 
the Adriatic versant which belongs to it administratively, i.s 
assigned to Emilia as regards dialect. In the north-west also 
the Emilian presses on the Tusenn, extending as it does down the 
Mediterranean slope of the Apennines in Lunigiana and Garfag- 
nana. Intrusions which may be called Emilian have also been 
noted lo the west of the Apennine.s in the district where the 
.\mu and the Tiber take their rise (Aretine dialects) ; and it has 
been seen how thence to the sea the Umbrian and Roman 
dialects surround the Tuscan. Such are the narrow limits of the 
" promised land " of the language which has succeeded and was 
worthy to succeed Latin in the history of Italian culture and 

' There i.s therefore nothing .surprising in the fact that, for 
;he chronicle of Monaldeschi of Orvieto (i^th century) 


example, the ~ ... - 

.should indicate a form of speech of which Muratori remark.s . 
“ Romanis tunc famiiians, nimirum quae in nonnulUs accedebat ad 
Neapohtanam seu ^'ocibus seu jironuntiatione.’’ The alt into ait, 
tS-'c {aUrn, moito), which occur in the well-known I iia di Cola di 
Rtntso examples of which can also be found in some comers of the 
Marches, and ol which there are also a lew traces in l.atium, also 
shows Abruzzan allinity. The phenomenon occurs also, however, 
in Jimilian and l uscan. . 

" A distinction between the masculine and the neuter article can 
also be noticed at Najiles and elsewhere in the southern region, 
where it sometimes occurs that the initial consonant of the sub- 
stantive IS differently determined according as the substantive itself 
is conceived as masculine or neuter ; thus at Naples, neut. lo hero, 
masc lo vero, " il vero." &c. ; at Cerigiiola (Capitanata). u mmegght^, 
“ il meglto," Bide bv side with u motsf^ " il mese." The diflerence is 
evidently to be explained by the fact that the neuter article originally 
ended in a consonant {-d or -c ? ; see Merlo, ZeiUchrift fUr 
Philol. 449), which was then assimilated to the initial letter 
of the substantive, while the masculine article ended in a vowel. 

® This second prefix is common to the opposite valley of the 
Metauro, and appears farther south m the form of me , Camermo : 
me lu peUu, nel petto, me lu Seppurgru, al Sepolcro. 


civilization, — the land which comprises Florence, Siena, Lucca 
and Pisa. The I'uscan type may be best described by the 
'negative method. There do not exist in it, on the one hand, any 
of those phenomena by whidi the other dialectal ty^ea of Italy 
mainly' difier from the I..atin base (such as u^u; frequent 
elision of unaccented vowels ; ba^gua ; &c.) 

nor, on the other hand, is there any series of alterations of 
Latin base peculiar to the Tuscan. This twofold negative 
de.scription may further serve for the Tuscan or literary Italian 
as contrasted with all the other Neo-Latin languages ; indeed, 
even where the 'Fuscan has a tendency to alterations common to 
other types of the family, it shows itself more sober and self- 
denying — as may be setm in the reduction of the / between 
vowels into or of r (^) between vowels into g, which in Italian 
affects only ^ small part of the lexical series, while in Provencal 
or Spanish it may be said to pervade the whole (e.g. Prov. and 
Span, mudar, Itai. mutate] Prov. segur, Span, segjiro, Ital. 
steuro). It may consequently be affirmed without any partiality 
that, m respect to historical nobility, the Italian not only holds 
the first rank among Neo-Latin languages, hut almost constitutes 
an intermediate grade between the ancient or Latin and the 
modem or Romance. What has just been said about the Tuscan, 
as compared with the other dialectal types of Italy, does not, 
however, preclude the fact tlmt in the various Tuscan veins, 
and especially in the plebeian forms of speech, there occur 
particular instances of phonetic decay ; but these must of 
necessity be ignored in so brief a sketch as the present. We 
shall confine ourselves to noting — what has a wide territorial 
diffusion- the reduction of c (k) between vowels to a mere 
breathing {(i.g. fuoho, fuoco, but porco), or even its complete 
elision ; the same phenomenon occurs also between word and 
word {e.g, la hasa, but in rasa), thus illustraling anew that 
syntactic class of phonetic alterations, either qualitative or 
quantitative, conspicuous in this region, also, which lias been 
already dj.scu.ssed for insular and southern Italy (B. 2 ; C. 2, 3), 
and could be exemplified for the Roman region as well (C. 4). 
As regard.s one or two individual phenomena, it must also be 
confessed that the Tuscan or literary Italian is not so well 
pieservTcl as some other Neo- Latin tongues. Thus, French 
always keeps in the beginning of words the Latin formulae d, 
pi, fl {clef, platstr, fltur, in contrast with the Italian chiavc, 
ptacere, fiote ) ; but the Italian makes up for this by the greater 
vigour with which it is wont to resolve the same formula within 
the words, and by the greater symmetry tlius produced between- 
the two series (in opposition to the French dej, clave, we have, 
for example, the French ceil, oclo ; whereas, in the Italian, 
diicafc and vcdiio correspond to each c»ther). The Italian as 
well as the Rumanian has lost the ^cient sibilant at the end 
(-i of the plurals, of the nominative singular, of the 2nd persons, 
&c.), which throughout the rest of the Romance area has been 
preserved more or less tenaciously ; and consequently it stands 
lower than old Provencal and old French, as far as true declension 
or, more precisely, tlie functional distinction between the forms 
of the casus rectus and the casu^' obliquus is concerned. But 
even in this respect the superiority of French and Provenyal 
has proved merely transitory, and in their modern condition 
all the Neo-Latin forms of .speech are generally surpassed by 
Italian even as regards the pure grammatical consistency of me 
noun. In conjugation Tuscan has lost that tense which for the 
sake of brevity we shall continue to call the pluperfect indi^tive j 
though it still survives outside of Italy and in other dialectal 
types of Italy itself (C. 3^; cf. B. 2). It has aLo kist the 
exactum, or perfect subjunctive, which is found in Spanish and 
Rumanian. But no one would on that account maintain that 
the Italian conjugation is less truly Latin than the Spanish, 
the Rumanian, or that of any other Neo-Latin language. It 
is, on the contra^, by far the most distinctively Latin as regards 
the tradition both of form and function, although many effects 
of the principle of analog>' are to be observed, sometimes common 
to Italian with the other Neo-Latin languages and sometimes 

peculiar to itself. ^ . 1 i 

Those who find it hard to believe in the ethnological explanation 
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of linguistic varieties ought to be convinced by any example 
so clear as that which Italy presents in the difference between 
the Tuscan or purely Italian type on the one side and the Gallo* 
Italic on the other. The names in this instance correspond 
exactly to the facts of the case. For the Gallo-Italic on rffther 
side o^the^Aips is evidently nothing else than a modification — 
varying in degree, but always \ ery great — of the vulgar l^tin, 
due to the reaction of the language or rather the oral tendencies 
of the Celts who succumbed to the Roman civilization. In 
other words, the case is one of new ethnic individualities arising 
from the fusion of two national entities, one of which, numerically 
more or less weak, is so far victorious that its .speech is adopted, 
while the other succeeds in adapting that speech to its own habits 
of utterance. Genuine Italian, on the other hand, is not the 
result of the combination or conflict of the vulgar Lalin with other 
tongues, but is the pure development of this alone. In other 
words, the case is that of an ancient national fusion in which 
vulgar L^in itself originated. Here that is native which in the 
other case was intrusive. This greater purity of constitution 
gix'es the language a persistency which approaches permanent 
stability. I'Jicrc is no Old Italian to oppose to Modern Italian 
in the same sense as we have an Old French to oppose to a 
Modern French. It is true that in the old French writers, and 
even in the writers who used the dialects of Upper Italy, there 
was a tendency to bring buck the popular forms to their ancient 
dignits' ; and it is true also that the Tuscan or literary Italian 
has suffered from the changes of centuries ; but nevertheless it 
remains undoubted that m the former c-ases we have to deal with 
general transformations between old and new, while in the latter 
it is evident that the language of Dante continues to be the 
Italian of modern speech and literature. This character of 
invariability has thus been in direct proportion to the purity of 
Its Latin origin, while, on the contrary, where popular Latin has 
been adopted by peoples of foreign speech, the elaboration which 
it has undergone along the lines of their oral tendencies becomes 
always the greater the farther we gel away from the point at 
\\’hich the Latin reached them, — in proportion, that is, to the 
lime and space through which it has been transmitted in these 
foreign mouths.^ 

As for the primitive seat of the literary language of Italy, not 
only must it be regarded as confined within the limits of that 
narrower Tuscany already described ; strictly speaking, it must 
be identified with the city of Florence alone. Leaving out of 
account, therefore, a small number of words borrowed from other 
Italian dialects, as a certain number have naturally been borrowed 
from foreign tongues, it may be .said that all that was not Tusi an 
was eliminated from the literary form of speech. If we go back 
to the time of Dante, we find, throughout almost all the dialects of 
the mainland with the exception of Tuscan, the change of vowels 
i)etween singular and plural seen in parse, paisi ; quello, qutllt ; 
amore, amuri (see B. i ; ('. 3 ; but the literary language 

knows nothing at all of such a phenomenon, because it was 
unknown to the Tuscan region. But in Tuscan itself there were 
differences between Florentine and non-Florentine ; in Florentine, 
c.g. it was and is usual to say unto, gtuiito, punio, while the non- 
Florentine had it onto, gionto, ponio, (Lat. unctii, &c.) ; at 
Florence they say piazza, mezzo, while elsewhere (at Lucca, Pisa) , 
they say or used to say, piassa, mes^o. Now, it is precisely the 
Florentine forms which alone have currency in the literary 
language. 

In the ancient compositions in the vulgar tongue, especially in 
poetry, non-Tuscan authors on the one hand accommodated 
their own dialect to the analog)’ of that which they felt to be the 
purest representative of the language of ancient Roman culture, 
while the Tuscan authors in their turn did not refuse to adopt j 
the forms which had received the rights of citizenship from the | 

' A complete analogy is afforded by the history of the Aryan or 
Sanskrit language in India, which m .space and time shows always 
more and more strongly the reaction of the oral tendencies of the 
alxinginal races on whom it has been imposed. Thus the Pali pre- 
sents the ancient .\ryan organism in a condition analogous to that of 
« the oldest French, and the Prakrit of the Dramas, on the other hand, I 
in a condition like that of modern French. 


literary celebrities of other parts of Italy. It was this state of 
matters which gave rise in past times totthe numerous disputes 
about the true fatherland and origin of the literal^’ language of 
the^lians. But these have been deprived of all right to-exist by 
the scientific investigation of the historv^ of that language. If 
the older Italian poetr)' assumed or maintained forms alien to 
Tuscan speech, these forms wer^ afterwards gradually eliminated, 
and the field was left to those which were purely Tuscan and 
indeed purely Florentine. ^ And thus it remains absolutely true 
that, so far as phonetics, morphology, rudimental syntax, and in 
short the whole character and material of words and sentences 
are concerned, there is no literary language of Europe that is 
more thoroughly characterized by homogeneity and oneness, as 
if it had come forth in a single ca.st fiom the furnace, than the 
Italian. 

But on the other hand it remains equally true that, so far as 
concerns a living confidence and uniformity in the use and style 
of the literary language—that is, of this Tuscan or Florentine 
material called to nourish the civilization and culture of all the 
Italians — the case is not a little altered, and the Italian nation 
appears to enjoy less fortunate conditions than other nations of 
Europe. Modern Italy had no glowing centre for the life of the 
whole nation into which and out of which the collective thought 
and language could be poured in ceaseless current for all and b\' 
all. Florence has not been Paris. Territorial contiguity and the 
little difference of the local dialect facilitated in the modern 
Rome the elevation of the language of conversation to a lev’cl 
with the literarv language that came from 'I'uscany. A form of 
speech was thus produced which, though certain!}' destitute of 
the grace and the abundant ilexibility of the Florentine, give,s 
a good idea of what the dialect of a city becomes when it makes 
itself the language of a nation that is ripening its civilization in 
many and dissimilar centres. In such a case the dialect loses its 
slang and petty localisms, and at the same time also somc'what 
of its freshness ; but it learns to express with more conscious 
sobriety and with more assured dignity the thought and the 
feeling of the \’arjous j)eoplcs which arc fused in one national 
life. But what took place readily in Rome could not with equal 
case happen in districts whose dialects were far removed from 
the Tuscan. In Piedmont, for example, or in Lombard}’, the 
language of conversation did not correspond with the language ol 
books, and the latter accordingly became artificial and laboured. 
Poetry was least affected by these unfortunate conditions ; for 
poetry may work well with a multiform language, where the need 
and the stimulus of the author’s individuality assert thcmseh’es 
more .strongly. But prose suffered immensely, and the Italians 
had good cause to envy the spontaneity and confidence of foreign 
literatures— -of the French more particularly. In this reasonalilc 
envy lay the justification and the strength ot the Manzoni 
school, which aimed at that absolute naturalness of the 
literary language, that absolute identity between the language 
of conversation and that of books, which the bulk of the 
Italians could reach and maintain only by naturalizing them- 
selves in the living speech of modtirn Florence. The revolt of 
Manzoni against artificiality and mannerism in language and 
style was worthy of his genius, and has been largely fruitful. 
But the historical difference between the case of France (with the 
colloquial language of Paris) and that of Italy (with the colloquial 
language of Florence) implies more than one difficultv ot 
principle ; in the latter case there is sought to be produced b\' 
deliberate effort of the liter att what in the former has been and 
remains the necessary and spontaneous product of the entire 
civilization. Manzoni's theories too easily lent themselves to 
deplorable exaggerations ; men fell into a new artificiality, a 
manner of writing which might be called vulgar and almost slangy. 
The remedy for this must lie in the regulating power of the labour 
of the now regenerate Italian intellect, — a labour ever growing 
wider in its scope, more assiduous and more thoroughlvymited. 

The most ancient document in the Tuscan dialect is a very 
short fragment of a jongleur’s song (12th century ; see Monaci, 
Crestoinazia, q-io). After that there is nothing till the 13th 
century. P. Santini has published the important and fairly 
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numerous fragments of a book of notes of some Florentine 
bankers, of the year f2ii. About the middle of the century, our 
attention is arrested by the Memoriali of the Sienese MatasaJa di 
Spineflo. To 1278 belongs the MS. in which is presented the 
Pistojan version of the Tratiaii morali of Albertano, which we 
owe to Sofredi del Grathia. Tlje Riccardiun Tristanoj published 
and annotated by E. G. Parodi, seems to belong to the end of the 
13th and beginning of the 14th centuries. R)r other 13th- 
century writings see Monaci, op. c//. 31-32, 40, and Parodi, 
Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, x. 178-179. For the 
question concerning language, see Ascoli, Arch, gloit. i. v. et 
seq. ; D’ Ovidio, Le Correzioni at Promessi Sposi e la quesiione 
della lingua j 4th cd. Naples, 1895. 

Literature, — L. Feniow in the third volume of his Rdmtsche 
Studten (Zurich, 1806-1808) gave a good survey of the dialects of 
Italy. The dawn of rigorously scientific methods had not then 
appeared ; but Femow s view is wide and genia-l. Similar praise 
is due to Biondelli's work Sui dialctti gallo-italici (Milan, 1853), 
which, however, is still ignorant of Diez. Augvist Fuchs, between 
Fernow and Biondelli, had made himself so far acquainted with the 
new methods ; but liis exploration ( Vber die ‘iogenannten unregel- 
mdssigen Zeitworter in den romantschen Sprachen, nehst Andeutungen 
iiher die wichtigsten romantschen Mundarten. Berlin, 1840), though 
certainly of utility, was not very successful. Nor can the rapid 
survey of the Italian dialects given by Friedrich Diez be ranked 
among the happiest portions of his great masterpiece. Among the 
followers of Diez who rli.stinguished themselves in thi^ department 
the first outside of Italy were certainly Mussafia, a cautious and clear 
continuator of the master, and the singularly acute Hugo Schuchardt. 
Next came the Archtmo glotlologico itahano (Turin, 1873 and onwards. 
Up to 1897 there were published 16 vols ). the lead in which was taken 
by Ascoli and G. Flcchia (d. 1892), who, together with the Dalmatian 
Adolf Mussafia (d. 1906), may be looked upon as the founders of 
the study of Italian dialects, and who have applied to their writings 


Piagnoli, Fonetica parmigiana Turin, 1904) ; Rcstori; Note fonetic)^ 
sut parlan dell' alia valle di Macra (Leghorn, 1892) ; Gorra, Zeii- 
schrift fUr rotnanische Philolo *<j, xvi. 372 aqq. ; xiv. 133 sqq. ; 
Nicoli, Studi di plologia rontanza, viii. 197 sqq. B. 2 : Hofmann, 
Dii^logudoresische und campidanestsche Mundart (Marburg, x885| ; 
Wagner, Lautlehre der siidsardischen Mundarten (Malle a. S., 1907) • 
Campus, Fonetica del dtaXetto logudorese (I'urin, 1901 J ; C Jiarnerio, 
Arch, glott. xiu. 125 sqq., xiv. 131 sqq., 385 sqq. C. 1 : Rossi, Le 
Lettere di Messer Andrea Calmo Clurin, 1888) ; Wendriner, Die 
paduantsche Mundart bet Ruzante (Breslau, 1889) ; Le Rime di 
Bartolomeo Cavassico notato bellunese della prtma metd del sec. snn. 
con illustraz, e note dt n. Cian, e con tllustrationi Itngutsitche t lessico 
a cura di C. Salvioni (2 vols., Bologna* 1893-1894) ; Gartner, 
Zeitschr. fUr roman. Phtlol. xvi. 183 sqq,, 306 sqq. ; Salvioni, Arch, 
glott. xvi. 245 sqq. ; Vidossich, Studi sul dialetto triestino (Triest, 
1901) ; Zeitschr. fur rom. Phil, xxvii. 749 sqq. ; Ascoli, Arch, glott. 
xiv. 325 sqq. ; Schneller, Die romantschen Volksmundarten in 
SUdtirol, i. •^(Gcra, 1870) ; von Slop, Die tndentinische Mundart 
(Klagenfurt, 1888) ; Ive, I Dialeiti ladtno-veneii deW I stria (Strass- 
burg, 1900). C. 2 ; Guamerio, Arch, glott. xih. 125 sqq., xiv. 131 
^qq-i 3®5 sqq. C. 3 a : Wentrup-Pitr6, in Pilrf*, Ftabe, novelle e 
racconti popolart stcihani. vol. i., pp. cxviii. sqq. ; .fichneegans, 
Laute und Lautentwickelung des sicil. Dialektes (Strassbur^, 1888) ; 
De Gregorio, Saggio di fonetica siciliana (Palermo, 1890) ; Pirandello, 
Laute und Lautentwickelung der Mundah von Girgentt (Halle, 1891) ; 
Cremona, Fonetica del Caltagtronese (Acireale, Santangelq, 

Arch, glott. xvi. 479 sqq. ; La Rosa, Saggi di morfologia sictltana, i. 
Sostantivi (Noto, 1901) ; Salvioni, Rendu Jst. lomb. s. ii., vol. xl. 
1046 sqq., 1106 sqq., 1145 sqq. ; b • Scerbo, Sul dialetto calabro 
(Florence, 1886) ; Accattati’s, Vocdbolario del dial, calabrese (Cas- 
trovillari, 1805) ; Gentili, Fonetica del dialetto cosentino (Milan, 1897) ; 
Weiitrup, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der neapohtanischen Mundart 
(^VittenDerg, 1855) ; Subak, Die Konjugation im Neapohtanischen 
(Vienna, 1897) ; Morosi, Arch, glott. iv, 117 sqq. ; De Noto, Appunit 
di fonetica sul dial, di Taranto (Trani, 1897) ; Subak, Das Zeiiwori 
xn der Mundart von Tarent (Brunn, 1897) ; Panareo, Fonetica del 
dial, di Maglie d' Otranto (Milan, 1903) ; Nitti di Vito, 21 Dto/. dt 
Ban, part i, “ Vocahsmo moderno " (Milan, i89()) ; Abbatescianni, 
Fonologia del dial, barest (Avelhno, 1896) ; Zingarelli, Arch, glott. 
XV. 83 sqq., 220 sqq. ; Ziccardi, Studi gloUologtci, iv. 171 sqq, ; 
D’ Ovidio, Arch, glott, iv. 145 sqq., 403 sqq. ; Finamore, Vocabolario 
dell' uso ahruzzese (2nd ed,, Citt^i di Castello, 1893) ; Rollin, Mittei- 
lung XIV. der (u'sellschaft zur Porderung deutscher Wtssenschaft, 
liunsi und Literaiur in Bohmen (Prague, 1901) ; De Lollis, Arch, 
glott. xii. I sqq , 187 sqq. ; Miscell. Ascoli, 275 sciq. ; Savmi, La 
Grammatica e il lessico del dial, teramano C. 4 : Merlo, 

Zeitschr. /. roman. Phil,, xxx. ii sqq., 438 sqq., xxxi. 157 sqq.; 
I E Monaci (notes on old Roman), Rendic. dei Lincei, Feb. 21st, 1892, 
I p. 94 sqq. ; Rossi-Cas^, Bollett. dt stor. fatria degli Abruzzi, vi. ; 

... i f 5 

them which appear for one rea.son v^r another to have been the most | reatino (Turin, i89(>) , 
notable But, so far as works of a more general nature are con- 


dealing specially ^ , 

good judgment and breadth of view, led the way ; we need only 
mention here his Analisi critica dei verbi italiam (Florence, 1844). 
But the new method was to show how much more it wa.s to and 
did effect. When this movement on the pari of the scholars men- 
tioned above became known, other enthusiasts soon joined them, 
and the Arch, glottologico developed into a school, which began to 
produce many prominent works on language [among the first m 
order of dale and merit may be mentioned " Gh Allotropi itahaiu, 
by U. A, Canello (1887), Arch, glott. lii. 285-419: and Le Origint 
della lingua poetica ttahana, by N. Caix (cl. 1882), (1 


notable But, .. 

cernecl, wc should first state that there have been other theories as 
to tlie classification of the Italian dialects (see also above the various 
notes on B i, 2 and C. 2) jmt forward by W. Meyer-Lubke (Zuw- 
fUhrung in das Stadium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft, Heidel- 
berg TQoi ; pp 21-22), and M BATtoh {Altitatienische Chrestomaihu, 
von P, Savi-Lopez und M Bartoli, Stra.ssburg, 19^3» PP* ^7^ ^^q^ 

igi et seq., and the table at the end of the volume). W. Meyer- 
Liibke afterwards filled in details of the system which he had sketched 
in Grober's Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, i., 2nd ed. (i9<^»4). 
tip. 696 et seq. And from the same author comes that masterly 
work, the Itc.henische Grammahk (T.cijizig, where the language 

and its dialects are set out in one organic whole, just as they are 
tilaced together in the concise chapter devoted to Italian in the 
above-mentioned Grundriss (pj). 637 et seq.). We will now give the 
list from which we omit, however, the works quoted incidentally 
throughout the text : B, i a : Parodi, Arch, glott. xiv. i sqq., 
XV 1 sqq xvi. 105 sqq. 333 sqq. ; Poesie in dial, tabhiese del sec. 
XVII illustrate da E. G. Parodi (Spezia, iQo^) ; Schadel, Die Mundart 
von Ormea (Halle. 1903) ; Parodi, Siudj romanzi, fascic. v. ; b\ 
Giacomino, Arch, glott. xv. 403 .sqq. ; loppino, to. xvi. 517 sqq. ; 
Flechia, it. xiv. in sqq. ; Nigra, Miscell 
"elind 


247 sqq. ; Renier, II Gelindo (Turin, 1896) ; Salvioni, Rendiconti 
Istituto lomhardo, s. ii., vol. xxxvii. 522, .sqq. ; c: Salvioni, Fonetica 
del dialetto di Milano (Turin, 1884) ; Studi di piol. romanza vm. 
I sqq. : Arch, glott. ix. 188 sqq. xiii. 35.5 i Rendic. 1 st. lomb. 
b. ii., vol. XXXV. 905 sqq. : xxxix. 477 sqq- 5«5 sqq- 5b9 sqq. 
603 sqq. xl. 719 sqq. ; Bolleitmo storico della Svizzera italiarm, 
xvii. and xviii. ; Michael, Der Dialekt des Poschiavoials (Halle, 
1905) ; V. Ettmayer, Bergamaskische Alpenmundarten (Leipzig, 
1903) ; Romanische Forschungen, xih. 3_2i sciq. ; d : 


Verga, Sonetti e cutre poesie di R. Torelli in 
dial, perugino 1895) ; Bianchi, II Dialetto e la ehwgrafta di 

Cittd di Castello (Citta di Castello, 1888); Neumann - Spallart, 
Zeitschrift fur roman. Phil xxviii 273 sqq., 450 sqq. ; 

Beitrage zur Charakteristik des Dialektes der Marche (Halle a. b., 
1907) ; Crocioni, Studi di fil rom , ix. 617 sqq. ; Studi romanzi, 
fasc. 3”, 113 sqq., II Dial di Arcevia (Rome, 1906) ; Lmdgtrom, 
Studi romanzi, fasc. 50, 237 sqq. ; Crocioni, ib. 27 sqq. D. : Paiodi, 
Romania, xviii. ; Schwenke, De dialecio quae carmimbus popularibus 
tuscanicts a Tigrio e^iiiis contineiur (Leipzig, 1^7*) } 
glott. xii. 107 sqq., 141 sqq . i()T sqq. ; Miscell Catx-Canello, 305 
sejq. ; Note sut dialetto areUno (Bsa. : 


Pkilol. xxviii. 161 sqq- > Salvioni, Arch, glott, xvi. 395 ^qq- 
Zeitschrift f. rom. Phlul ix. 513 sqq,,^x. 50 sqq., 411 sqq. 


Mussafia, 

Darstellung der romagnohschen Mundart (Vienna, 1871) ; Gaudenzi, 
/ Suonfecc. della CiM di Bologna (Turin, 1889) ; Ungarelli, Vocab. 
del dial, bologn. con una introduzione di A. Tmuzzt sulla fonetica e 
sulla morfologia del dialetto (Bologna, 1901) ; ®c*-toni, II Dialetto di 
Modena (Turin, 1905) ; Fim, " Schizzo del dialetti del Fngnano 
in L' Apennino modenese, 673 sqq. (Rocca S. Casciano, 1895) , 


Hirsch, 

searches on the etymology of all the Italian dialects, but chiefly of 
those of NorthernTtaly, the Beitrag zur Kunde der nordxtahenischen 
Mundarten im XV. JahrhMcrt of Ad. Mussafia (Vienna, 1873) and 
the Postille etimologiche of Giov. I'lechia {Arch, glott. u., m ) are of 
the greatest importance. Biondelli's book is of no small service also 
for the numerous translations which it contains of the 
Son into Lombard. Piedmontese and Em ilian dialects A jhaloRue 
translated into the vernaculars of all parts of Italy will 
Zuccagni Orlandmi's Raccolta dt dialetti itaham con tllustraziwi 
etnologiche (Florence, 1864). And every dia ectal division 
antly represented in a series of versions of a 
caccio, which Papanti has published under the title / Parian 
itahani in Certaldo, &o. (Leghorn, 1875). nn 

[A very valuable and rich collection of dialectal essays on the 
most ancient documents for all paHs of Italy 
Crestomazia italiana dei primi secolt of E. Monaci (CitU di 
1889-1897); seeiilsoin the Altitaheni.uhe Chrestomaihie of P. Savj- 
Lopez and M. Bartoli (Strassburg, 1903)-] ) 

ITALIAN LITERATURE, i. One characteristic fact 

distinguishes the Italy of the middle ages with regard to its in- 
tellectual conditions — the tenacity with which the Latin tradition 
clung to life (see Latin). At the end of the 5th century the 

XIV. 29 
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“northern conquerors invaded Italy. The Roman world crumbled 
to pieces. A new kingdom arose at Ravenna under Thcodoric, 
and there learning was not extinguished. Tlic liberal arts 
flourished, the very Gothic kings surrounded themselves y^nth 
masters of rhetoric and of grammar. The names of Cassiodorus, 
of Boetfjli’s, of Symmachus, are enough to show how Latin thought 
maintained its power amidst the political effacement of the 
Roman empire. And this thought held its ground throughout 
the subsequent agf's and events. Thus, while elsewhere all 
culture had died out, there still remained in Italy some schools 
of laymen,^ and some really extraordinary men were educated 
in them, such as Phmudius, a poet more pagan llran Christian, 
Arator, Fortunatus, Vimantius Jovannicius, Felix the gram- 
mari.an, Peter of Pisa, Paulin us of Aquileia and many others, 
in all of whom we notice a contrast between the barbarous (ige 
they lived in and their aspiration towards a culture that should 
reunite them to the classical literature of Rome. The Italians 
never had much love for theological studies, and those who were 
addicted to them preferred Pans to Italy. It was something 
more jjractical, more positive, that had attraction for the Italians, 
and especially the study of Roman law. 'Phis zeal for the study 
of jurisprudence furthcTed the establishment of the medieval 
universities of Bologna, Padua, \dcenza, Naples, Salerno, Modena 
and Parma ; and these, in their turn, helped to spread culture, 
and to prepare the ground in wliich the new vernacular hterature 
was afterwards to be developed. The tenacity of classical 
traditions, the affection for the memories of Rome, the pre- 
occupation with political interests, particularly shown in the 
wars of the Lombard communes against the empire of the 
Hohenstaufens, a spirit more naturally inclined to practice 
than to theory— all this had a powerful iufliK'ncc on the fate of 
Italian literature. Italy was wanting in tliat combination of 
conditions from which the spontaneous life of a people springs. 
This was chiefly owing to the fact that the history of the Italians 
never underwent interruption, -no foreign nation having come 
in to change them and make them young again. That childlike 
state of mind and heart, which in other Latin races, as well os 
in the Germanic, was such a deep source of poetic inspiralion, 
was almost utterly wanting in the Italians, who were always 
much drawn to history and very little to nature ; so, while 
legends, tales, epic poems, satires, were appearing and spreading 
on all sides, Italy was either quite a stranger to this movement 
or took a peculiar part in it. We know, for example, what the 
'I'rojan traditions were in the middle ages ; and we should have 
thought that in Italy — in the country of Rome, retaining the 
memory of Aeneas and Virgil— they would have Ijeen specially 
developed, for it was from Virgil that the medieval sympathy 
for the conquered of Troy was derived. In fact, however, it 
w^ not so. A strange book made its appearance in Europe, 
no one quite knows when, the Historia de excidio Trojae, which 
purported to have been written by a certain Dares the Phrygian, 
an eyc-witness of the Trojan war. In the middle ages this book 
was the basis of many literary labours. Benoit de Sainte-More 
composed an interminable French poem founded on it, which 
afterwards in its turn became a source for other poets to draw 
from, such as Herbert of Fritzlar and Conrad of Wurzburg. 
Now for the curious phenomenon displayed by Italy. Whilst 
Benoit de Sainte-More wrote his poem in French, taking his 
material from a Latin history, whilst the two German Writers, 
from a French source, made an almost original work in their own 
language — ^an Italian, on the other liand, taking Benoit for 
his model, composed in L,atin the Historia destriutionis Trojat ; 
and this Italian was Guido delle Colonne of Messina, one of the 
vernacular poets of the Sicilian school, who must accordingly 
have known well how to use his own language. Guido was an 
imitator of the Provencals ; he understood French, and yet wrote 
his own book in Latin, nay, changed the romance of the Trouba- 
dour into serious history. Much the same thing occurred with 
the other great legends. That of Alexander the Great {q^v.) gave 
rise to many French, Cicrman and Spanish poems, — in Italy, 

^ Sec Giesebrecht, De litter arum studiis apud halos primis medi 
aein saecuhs (Berlin, 1845.) 


only to the Lallin distichs of Qualichino of Arezzo. The whole 
of Europe was full of the legend ol Arthiir {q.v.). The Italians 
contented themselves with translating and with abridgjpg the 
French romances, without adding anything of their own. The 
Italian writer could neither appropriate the legend nor colour it 
•with his own tints. Even religious legend, so widely spread in 
the middle ages, and springing up so naturally as it did from the 
heart of that society, only put out a few roots in Italy. Jacopo 
di Voragine, while collecting his lives of the saints, remained 
only an historian, a man of leaming, almost a critic who seemed 
doubtful about the things he related. Italy had none of those 
books in which the middle age, whether in its a.scetic or its 
cliivalrous character, is so strangely depicted. The intellectual 
life of Italy showed itself in an altogether special, positK'e, 
almo.st scientific, form, in the study of Roman law, in the 
chronicle.s of Farfa, of Marsicano and of many others, in transla- 
tions from Aristotle, in the precepts of the school of Salerno, in 
the travels of Marco JVdo — in short, in a long series of facts 
which seem to detach themselves from the surroundings of the 
middle age, and to be united on the one side with classic Rome 
and on the other with the Renaissance. 

I'he necessary consequence of all this Wi\s that the Latin 
language was most tenacious in Italy, and that the elaboration 
of the new vulgar tongue was very’ slow, — lieing in fact 
preceded by two periods of Italian literature in iorcign^ail Fretteii 
languages. That is to sa)', there were many ltalianspre/w«- 
who wrote Provencal poems, such as the Marchese'^® 2 L^ 
Alberto Malaspina (12th century’), Maestro Ferrari of^* 
Ferrara, Cigala of Genoa, Zorzi of Venice, Sordcllo of Mantua, 
Buvarello of Bologna, Nicoletto of 'I'lirin and others, who sang 
of love and of war., who haunted the courts, or lived in the midst 
of the people, accustoming them to new sounds and new har- 
monies. At the same time there was other poetry of an epic 
kind, written in a mixed language, of which French was the basi.s, 
but in which forms and words belonging to the Italian dialects 
were continually minglirig. We find in it hybrid words exhibiting 
a treatment of sounds according to the rules of both languages, — 
bVench words with Italian terminations, a system of voc alization 
within the words approaching the Italo- Latin usage,- -in short, 
something belonging at once to both tongues, as it were an 
at tempt at interpenetration, at fusion. Such were the Chansons 
de GestCy Macmre, the Entree rn Espagne written by Niccola of 
Padua, the Prise de Pampelunc and some others. All this 
preceded the appearance of a purely Italian literature. 

In the Franco-] talian poems there was, as it were, a clashing, 
a struggle between the two languages, the Irench, however, 
gaining the upper hand. This supremacy became 
gradually less and less. As the struggle continued 
between French and Italian, the former by degrees lost as much 
as the latter gained, 'bhe hybridism recurred, but it no longer 
predominated. In the Bovo d' Antona and the Rainardo e 
Lesengrino the Venetian dialect makes itself clearly felt, although 
the language is influenced by French forms. Thus these writings, 
which G. I. Ascoli has called “ miste ” (mixed), immediately 
preceded the appearance of purely Italian works. 

It is now an established historical fart that there existed no 
writing in Italian before the 13th century\ It was in the course 
of that century, and especially from 1250 onwards, 
that the new literature largely unfolded and developed 
itself. This development was simultaneous in the 
whole peninsula, only there was a difference in the subject-matter 
of the art. In the north, the poems of Giacomino of Verona and 
Bonvecino of Riva were specially religious, and were intended 
to be recited to the people. They were written ki a dialect 
partaking of the Milanese and the Venetian ; and in their style 
they strongly bore the mark of the influence of French narrative 
poetry. They may be comidered as belonging to the popular 
kind of poetry, taking the word, however, in a broa£ sense. 
Perhaps this sort of composition was encouraged by the old 
custom in the north of Italy of listening in the piazzas and on 
the highways to the songs of the jongleurs. To the very same 
crowds who had been delighted with the stories of romance, 
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and who had lislened to the story of tlie wickedness of Macaire 
and the misfortunes %)f Blanciflotj another jongleur would sing 
of the terrors of the Babilonia Infermle and the blessedness of 
the Ghusalemme celeste, and the singers of religious poeti^y vied 
with those of the Chansons de Geste^ 

In the south of Italy, on tlie other hand, the love-song prevailed, 
of which we have an interesting specimen in the Contrasto 
attributed to Ciullo d’Alcamo, about which modern 
Italian critics have much»exercised themselves. This 
“ contrasto ” (dispute) between a man and a woman 
in Sicilian dialect certainly must not be considered as the most 
ancient or iis the only southern poem of a popular kind. It 
belongs without doubt to the time of the emperor Frederick 11 ., 
and is importapt as a proof that there existed a popular poetry 
independent of literary poetry. The Contrasto of Ciullo d’Alcamo 
is the most remarkable relic of a kind of poetry that has perished 
or which perhaps was smothered by the ancient Sicilian literature. 
Its distinguishing point was its possessing all the opposite 
qualities to the poetry of the rhymers of what we shall call the 
Sicilian school. Vigorous m the expression of feelings, it seems 
to come from a real sentiment. The conceits, which are some- 
times most bold and very coarse, show that it proceeded from 
the lowest grades of society. Everything is original in Ciullo’s 
Contrasto, Conventionality has no place in it. It is marked 
by the sensuality cliaracteristic of the people of the South. 

The revcr.se of all this happened in the Siculo-Proven^al 
school, at the head of which was Frederick JI. Imitation was 
the fundamental characteristic of this school, to which 
Vnyancat ^^^onged Enzio, king of Sardinia, Pier delle Vigne, 
Inghilfredi, Guido and Odo delle Colonne, Jacopo 
d’Aquino, Rugicri Puglie.se, Giacomo da Lentino, 
Arrigo Testa and others. 'I'hese rhymens never moved a step 
beyond the ideas of chivalry ; tliey hud no originality ; they 
did not sing of what they felt in their heart ; they abhorred 
the true ai^d the real. They only aimed at copying as closely 
as they could the poetry of the Proven^'ul troubadours.' The 
art of the Siculo-Proven(;:al school was born decrepit, and there 
were many reasons for thi.s — first, because the chivalrous spirit, 
from which the poetry of the troubadours was derived, was now 
old and on its death-bed ; next, because the Provencal art itself, 
whicli the Sicilians took as their model, was in its decadence. 
It may seem strange, but it is true, that when the emperor 
Frederick 11 ., a philosopher, a statesman, a very^ original legislator, 
look to writing poetiy, he could only copy and amu.se himself 
w ith absolute puerilities, llis art, like that of all the other poets 
of his court, was wholly conventional, mechanical, affected. It 
was completely wanting in what constitutes poetiy^ — ideality, 
feeling, sentiment, inspiration. The Itiilians have had great 
disputes among themselves about the original form of the poems 
of the Sicilian school, that is to say, whether they were written 
in Sicilian dialect, or in that language which Dante called 
“ volgare, illustre, aulico, cortigiano.” But the critics of most 
authority hold that the primitive form of these poems was the 
Sicilian dialect, modified for literary purposes with the help of 
Provencal and Latin ; the theory of the “ lingua illustre ” has 
been almost entirely rejected, since we cannot say on what rules 
it could have been founded, when literature was in its infancy, 
trying its feet, and lisping its first words. The Sicilian certainly, 
in accordance with a tendency common to all dialects, in passing 
from the spoken to the written form, must have gained in dignity ; 
but this was not enough to create the so-called “ lingua illustre,” 
which was upheld by Perticari and others on grounds rather 
political than literary. 

In the 13th century a mighty religious movement took place 
in Italy, of which the rise of the two great orders of Saint Francis 
Raiigioua Saint Dominic was at once the cause and the 
tyrio effect. Around Francis of Assisi a legend has grown 
po^uy y up in which naturally the imaginative element prevails. 
UmhHf, Yjji- points in it we seem to be able to infer 

that its hero had a strong feeling for nature, and a heart open 

* See Ga-spary, Die sicihamsche Dichterschule des rjten Jahrhun- 
derts (Berlin, 1878). 


to the most lively inipressiona. Many poems are attributed 
to him. The legend relates that in the eighteenth year ol his 
penanoe, when almost rapt in ecstasy, he dictated the Cantico 
del Sole. Even if this hymn be really his, it cannot be considered 
as% poetical work, being written in a kind of prose simply 
nmrked by assonances. As for the other poems, which {pr a long 
time were believed to be by Saint Francis, tlxeir spuriousness 
is now generally recognized. The true poet who represented 
in all its strength and breadth the religious feeling tliat had 
made special progress in Umbria was Jac-opo dei Bencdetti of 
Todi, known as J acopone. The story is that sorrow at the sudden 
deatli of his wife had disordered his mind, and that, having sold 
all he possessed and given it to the poor, he covered himself with 
rags, and took pleasure in being laughed at, and followed by a 
crowd of p«)ple who mocked liim and called after him “ Jacopone, 
Jacopone.” We do not know whether tliis be true. What we 
do know is that a vehement passion must have stirred his heart 
and maintained a despotic hold over him, the passion of divine 
love. Under its influence Jacopone went on raving for years and 
years, subjecting himself to the severest sufferings, and giving 
vent to his religious intoxication in his poems, ^lere is no art 
in him, there is not the slightest indication of deliberate effort ; 
there is only feeling, a feeling that absorbed him, fascinated 
him, penetrated him through and through. liis poetry was all 
inside him, and burst out, not so much in words as in sighs, in 
groans, in cries that often seem really to come from a mono- 
maniac. But Jacopone was a mystic, who from his hermit^s 
cell looked out into the world and .specially watched the papaev, 
scourging with his words Celestme V. and Boniface VIII. He 
was put in prison and laden with chains, but liis spirit lifted 
itself up to God, and that was enough for him. The same feeling 
that prompted him to pour out in song ecstasies of divine love, 
and to despise and trample on himself, moved him to reprove 
tho.se who forsook the heavenly road, whether they were popes, 
prelates or monks. In Jacopone there was a strong originality, 
and in the period of the origins of Italian literature he was one 
of the most characteristic writers. 

The religioi's movement in Umbria was followed by another 
literary phenomenon, that of the religious drama. In 1258 an 
old hermit, Raniero Fasani, leaving the cavern in 
which he liad lived for many years, suddenly appeared 
at Perugia. These were very sad times for Italy. The *«««”* 
quarrels in the cities, the factions of the Ghibeilines and 
the Guelphs, the interdicts and excommunications issued, by 
the popes, the reprisals of the imperial party, the cruelty and 
tyranny of the nobles, the plagues and famines, kept the people 
in constant agitation, and spread abroad mysterious fears. 
The commotion was increased in Perugia by Fjisani, who repre- 
sented himself as sent by God to disclose mysterious visions, 
and to announce to the world terrible visitations. Under the 
influence of fear there were formed ” Compagnie di Disciplinanti,” 
who, for a penance, scourged themselves till they drew blood, and 
sang “ Laudi ” in dialogue in their confraternities. These 
“ Laudi,” closely connected with the liturgy, were the first 
example of the drama in the vulgar tongue of Italy. They 
were written in the Umbrian dialect, in verses of eight syllables, 
and of course they have not any artistic value. Their develop- 
ment, however, was rapid. As eiirly as the end of the same 
13th century we have the Devoztoni del Giovedi e Venerdi Santo, 
which have some dramatic elements in them, though they arc 
still connected with the liturgical office. Then we have the 
representation di un Monaco che undo al servizio di Dio (“of a 
monk who entered the service of God ”), in which there is already 
an approach to the definite form which this kind of literary 
work assumed in the following centuries. 

In the 13th centur)^ Tuscany was peculiarly circumstanced 
both as regards its literary condition and its political life. The 
Tuscans spoke a dialect which most closely resembled 
the mother-tongue, Latin — one which afterwards 
became almost exclusively the language ^f literature, 
and which was already regarded at the end of the 13th centurj^ 
as surpassing the others ; “ Lingua Tusca magis apta cst alf 
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literam sive literaturam ” : thus writes Antonio da Tempo of 
Padua, born about 1275, Being very little or not at all affected 
by the Germanic invasion, Tuscany was never subjected to the 
feudal system. It had fierce internal struggles, but they did 
not weaken its life ; on the contrary, they rather gave it tfesh 
vigour and '\»tyengthened it, and (especially after the final fall 
of the Hohenstaufens at the battle of Benevento in 1266) made 
it the first province of Italy. From 1266 onwards .Morence 
was in a position to begin that movement of political reform 
which in 1 282 resulted in the appointment of the Priori delle 
Arti, and the establishment of the Arti Minori. This was after- 
wards copied by Siena with the Magistrate dei Nove, by Lucca, 
by Pistoia, and by other Guelph cities in Tuscany with similar 
popular institutions. In this way the gilds had taken the govern- 
ment into their hands, and it was a time of both social find political 
prosperity. It was no wonder that literature also rose to an 
unlooked-for height. In Tuscany, too, there was some popular 
love poetry ; there was a school of imitators of the Sicilians, 
their chief being Dante of Majano ; but its literary originality 
took another line — that of humorous and satirical poetry. 
The entirely (iemocratic form of government created a style of 
poetry which stood in the strongest antithesis to the medieval 
mystic and chivalrous style. Devout invocation of God or of a 
lady came from the cloister and the castle ; in the streets of the 
cities everything that had gone before was treated with ridicule 
or biting sarcasm. Folgore of San Gimignano laughs when in 
his sonnets he tells a party of Sienese youths what are the 
occupations of every month in the year, or when he teaches a 
party of Florentine lads the pleasures of every day in the week. 
Cene della Chitarra laughs when he parodies Folgore \s sonnets. 
The sonnets of Rustico di Filippo are half fun and half satire ; 
laughing and crying, joking and satire, are all to be found in 
Cecco Angiolieri of Siena, the oldest “ humorist ” we know, a 
far-off precursor of Rabelais, of Montaigne, of Jean Paul Richter, 
of Sydney Smith. But another kind of poetry also began in 
Tuscany. Guittone d’ Are/./o made art quit chivalrous for 
national motives, J’roven(;al forms for Latin. He attempted 
political poetry, and, although his work is full of the strangest 
obscurities, he prepared the way for the Bolognese school. In 
the 13th century Bologna was the city of science, and philo- 
sopliical poetry appeared there. Guido Guinicelli was the 
poet after the new fashion of the art. 1 n him the ideas of chivalry 
are changed and enlarged ; he sings of love and, together with it, 
of the nobility of the mind. The reigning thought in Guinicelli’s 
Canzont is nothing external to his own subjectivity. His specu- 
lative mind, accustomed to wandering in the field of philosophy, 
transfuses its lucubrations into his art. Guinicelli’s poetry 
has some of the faults of the school of Guittone d’ Arezzo : he 
reasons too much ; he is wanting in imagination ; his poetry 
is a product of the intellect rather than of the fancy and the 
heart. Nevertheless he marks a great development in the 
history of Italian art, especially because of his close connexion 
with Dante’s lyric poetry. 

But before we come to Dante, certain other facts, not, however, 
unconnected with his histor^^ must be noticed. In the 13th 
century there were .several poems in the allegorical 
style. One of these is by Brunetto Latini, who, it 
poetry. is well known, was attached by ties of strong «affection 
to Alighieri. His Tesoretio is a short poem, in seven- 
syllable verses, rhyming in couplets, in which the author professes 
to be lost m a wilderness and to meet with a lady, who is Nature, 
from whom he receives much instruction. We see here the vision, 
the allegory, the instruction with a moral object — three elements 
which we shall find again in the Divina Comniedia. Francesco 
da Barberino, a learned lawyer who was secretary to bishops, 
a judge, a notary, wrote two little allegorical poems — the 
Docummti d' amore and Del re^^imento e dei costumi delle 
donne. Like the Tesoretio, these poems are of no value as works 
of art, but are, on the other hand, of importance in the history 
of manners. A fourth allegorical work was the InteUigenza, 
by some attributed to Dino Compagni, but probably not his, 
' and only a version of French poems. 


While the production of Italian poetry in the 13th century 
was abundant and varied, that of prose w'As scanty. The oldest 
specimen dates from 1231, and consists of short 
notice# of entries and expenses by Mattasal^ di 
Spinello dei Lambertini of* Siena. In 1253 and 1260 fury. 
there are some commercial letters of other Sienese. 

But there is no sign of literary prose. Before we come to any, 
we meet with a phenomenon like that we noticed in regard to 
poetry. Here again we find a period of Italian literature in 
French. Halfway on in the century a certain Aldobrando or 
Aldobrandino (it is not known whether he was of Florence or 
of Siena) wrote a book for Beatrice of Savoy, counte.ss of Provence, 
called Le Rep me du corps. In 1267 Martino da Canale wrote 
in the same “ langue d’oil ” a chronicle of Venice. Rusticiano of 
Pisa, who was for a long while at the court of PMward 1 . of 
kmgland, composed many chivalrous romances, derived from 
the Arthurian cycle, and subsequently wrote the travels of Marco 
Polo, which may perhaps have been dictated by the great 
traveller himself. And finally Brunetto Latini wrote his Tesoro 
in French. 

Next in order to the original compositions in the langue d’oil 
come the translations or adaptations from the same. There 
are some moral narratives taken from religious legends ; a 
romance of Julius Caesar; some .short histories of ancient 
knights; the Tavola roionda; translations of the Vtagp of 
Marco Polo and of the Tesoro of I.atini. At the same time there 
appeared translations from Latin of moral and ascetic, works, 
of histories and of treatises on rhetoric and orator)\ Up to 
very recent times it was still possible to reckon as the most 
ancient works in Italian prose the Cronaca of Matteo Spinello 
da Giovenazzo, and the Cronaca of Ricordano Malespini. But 
now both of them have been shown to be forgeries of a much 
later time. Therefore the oldest pro.se writing is a scientific 
book — the Composizione del mondo by Ristoro d’ Arezzo, who 
lived about the middle of the 13th century. This work is a 
copious treatise on astronomy and geography. Ristoro was 
superior to the other writers of the time on these subjects, 
because he seems to have been a careful observer of natural 
phenomena, and consequently many of the things he relates 
were the result of his personal investigations. There is also 
another short treatise, De regimme rectoris, by Fra Paolino, 
a Minorite friar of Venice, who was probably bi.shop of I’ozzuoli, 
and who also wrote a Latin chronicle. His treatise stands in 
clo.se relation to that of Kgidio Colonna, De regimine prmetpum. 
It is written in the Venetian dialect. 

The 13th century was very rich in tales. There is a collection 
called the Cento Novelle antiche, which contains stories drawn 
from Oriental, Greek and Trojan traditions, from ancient and 
medieval history, from the legends of Brittany, Provence and 
Italy, and from the Bible, from the local tradition of Italy as 
well as from histories of animals and old mythology. This book 
has a distant resemblance to the Spanish collection known as 
El Conde Lucanor. The peculiarity of the Italian book is that 
the stories are very short, and that they seem to be mere outlines 
to be filled in by the narrator as he goes along. Other prose 
novels were inserted by Francesco Barberino in his work Del 
reggimento e dei costumi delle donne, but they are of much less 
importance than the others. On the whole the Italian novels 
of the J3th century have little originality, and are only a faint 
reflection of the very rich legendary literature of France. Some 
attention should be paid to the Lettere of Fra Guittone d’Arezzo, 
who wrote many poems and also some letters in prose, the subjects 
of which are moral and religious. Love of antiquity, of the 
traditions of Rome and of its language, was so strong in Guittone 
that he tried to write Italian in a Latin style, and it turned out 
obscure, involved and altogether barbarous. He took as his 
special model Seneca, and hence his prose assumed a bombastic 
style, which, according to his views, was very artistic, bi^* which 
in fact was alien to the true spirit of art, and resulted in the 
extravagant and grotesque. 

2. The Spontaneous Development of Italian Literature . — In the 
year 1282, the year in which the new Florentine constitution 
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of the “ Arti minori ” was completed^ a peAod of literature 
N9w began thai does not belong to the age of first begin- 
Tuacm^ nings, but to that of development. With the school 
School of Lapo Gianni, of Guido C’avalcanti, of 6ino da 
Pistoia and Dante Alighieri, lyric poetry became ex- 
clusively Tuscan. "JTbe whole novelty and poetic power 
of this .school, which really was the beginning of Italian art, 
consist in what Dante expresses so happily — 

• “ Quando 

Amore spira, noto, ed a quel modo 
Ch' ei detta dentro, vo significando” — 


that is to say, in a power of expressing the feelings of the soul 
in the way in which love inspires them, in an appropriate and 
graceful manr^r, fitting form to matter, and by art fusing one 
with the other. The 'I'uscan lyric poetry, the first true Italian 
art, is pre-eminent in this artistic fusion, in the spontaneous 
and at the same time deliberate action of the mind. In Lapo 
Gianni the new style is not free from some admixture of the old 
associations of the Siculo-Provengal school. He wavered as it 
were between two manners. The empty and involved phraseo- 
logy of the Sicilians is absent, but the poet does not always rid 
himself of their influence. Sometimes, however, he draws 
freely from his own heart, and then the subtleties and obscurities 
disappear, and his verse becomes clear, flowing and elegant. 

Guido Cavalcanti was a learned man with a high conception 
of his art. He felt the value of it, and adapted his learning to it. 

Cavalcanti was already a good deal out of sympathy 
Cirva/- medieval spirit ; he reflected deeply on his 

cantL own work, and from this reflection he derived his 
poetical conception. His poems may be divided into 
two classes— those which portray the philosopher, “ il sottilissimo 
dialettico,” as Lorenzo the Magnificent called him, and those 
which are more directly the product of his poetic nature imbued 
with mysticism and metaphysics. To the first set belongs the 
famous poem Sulla natura d' amore ^ which in fact is a treatise 
on amorous metaphysics, and was annotated later in a learned 
way by the most renowned Platonic philosophers of the 15th 
century, such as Marsilius Ficinus and others. In other poems 
of Cavalcanti's besides this we see a tendency to subtilize and 
to stifle the poetic imagery under a dead weight of philo.sophy. 
But there are many of his sonnets in which the truth of the 
images and the elegance and simplicit\' of the st)’lc are admirable, 
and make us feel that we are in quite a new period of art. This 
is particularly felt in Cavalcanti’s Ballate, for in them he pours 
himself out ingenuously and without affectation, but with an 
invariable and profound consciousness of his art. Far above all 
the others for the reality of the sorrow and the love displayed, 
for the melancholy longing expressed for the distant home, for 
the calm and solemn yearning of his heart for the lady of his love, 
for a deep subjectivity which is never troubled by metaphysical 
subtleties, is the ballata composed by Cavalcanti when he was 
banished from Florence with the party of the Bianchi in 1300, 
and took refuge at Sarzana. 

The third poet among tho followers of the new school was 
(’ino da Pistoia, of the family of the Sinibuldi. His love poems 
ciao da sweet, so mellow and so musical that they are 

PiBioia. surpassed by Dante. The pains of love are 

described by him with vigorous touches ; it is easy 
to see that they are not feigned but real. The psychology of 
love and of sorrow nearly reaches perfection. 

As the author of the Vita nuova, the greatest of all Italian 
poets, Dante also belongs to the same lyric school. In the lyric.s 
of the Vita nuova (so called by its author to indicate 
that his first meeting with Beatrice was the beginning 
1321). for him of a life entirely different from that he had 
hitherto led) there is a high idealization of love. It 
seems as if there were in it nothing earthly or human, and that 
the p«et had his eyes constantly fixed on heaven while singing 
of his lady. Everything is supersensual, aerial, heavenly, and 
the real Beatrice is always gradually melting more and more into 
the symbolical one — passing -out of her human nature and into 
the divine. Several of the lyrics of the Canzoniere deal with the | 


theme of the “ new life ’’ ; but all the love poems do not refer 
to Beatrice, while other pieces are philosophical and bridge 
over to the Comnto. 

Jhe work which made Dante immortal, and raised him above 
al" other men of genius in Italy, was his Divina Commedia. An 
allegorical meaning is hidden under the literal dhe^ of 4his great 
epic. Dante travelling through Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, 
is a symbol of mankind aiming at the double object of temporal 
and eternal happiness. By the forest in which the poet loses 
himself is meant the civil and religious confusion of society, 
deprived of its two guides, the emperor and the pope. The 
mountain illuminated by the sun is universal monarchy. The 
three beasts are the three vices and the three powers which 
offered the greatest obstacles to Dante’s designs : envy is 
Florence, tight, fickle and divided by the Bianchi and Neri ; 
pride is the house of France ; avarice is the papal court ; Virgil 
represents reason and the empire. Beatrice is the symbol of the 
supernatural aid without which man cannot attain the supreme 
end, which is God. 

But the merit of the poem does not lie in the allegory, which 
still connects it with medieval literature. What*is new in it is 
the individual art of the poet, the classic art transfused for the 
first time into a Romance form. Dante is above all a great 
artist. Whether he describes nature, analyses passions, curses 
the vices or sings hymns to the virtues, he is always wonderful 
for the grandeur and delicacy of his art. Out of the rude medieval 
vision he has made the greatest work of art of modem times. 
He took the materials for his poem from theology, from philo- 
sophy, from history, from mythology — but more especially from 
his ow'n passions, from hatred and love ; and he has breathed 
the breath of genius into all these materials. Under the pen of 
the poet, the dead come to life again ; they become men again, 
and speak the language of their time, of their passions. Farinata 
degli Uberti, Boniface VIll., Count Ugolino, Manfred, Sordello, 
Hugh Capet, St Thomas Aquinas, Cacciaguida, St Benedict, St 
Peter, are all so many objective creations ; they stand before 
us in all the life of their characters, their feelings, their habits. 

Yet this world of fancy in which the poet moves is not oiily 
made living by the power of his genius, but it is changed by his 
consciousness. The real chastizer of the sins, the rewarder of 
the virtues, is Dante him.self. The personal interest which he 
brings to bear on the historical representation of the three worlds 
is what most interests us and stirs us. Dante remakes history 
after his own passions. Thus the Divina Commedia can fairly 
be called , not only the most life-like drama of the thoughts and 
feelings that mo’s^ed men at that time^ but also the most clear 
and spontaneous reflection of the individual feelings of the poet, 
from the indignation of the citizen and the exile to the faith of the 
believer and the ardour of the philosopher. The Divina Com- 
media fixed and clearly defined the destiny of Italian literature, 
to give artistic lustre, and hence immortality, to all the forms of 
literature which the middle ages had produced. Dante begins 
the great era of the Renais.sance. 

Two facts characterize the literary life of Petrarch— classical 
research and the new human feeling introduced into his lyric 
poetr\\ Nor are these two facts separate ; rather is 
the one the result of the other. The Petrarch who ' 
travelled about unearthing the works of the great 1^7^. 
Latin writers helps us to understand the Petrarch who, 
having completely detached himself from the middle ages, loved 
a real lady with a human love, and celebrated her in her life 
and after her death in poems full of studied elegance. Petrarch 
was the first humanist, and he was at the same time the first lyric 
poet of the modern school. His career was long'and tempestuous. 
He lived for many years at Avignon, cursing the corruption of 
the papal coivt ; he travelled through nearly the whole of 
Europe ; he corresponded with emperors and popes ; he was 
considered the first man of letters of his time ; he had honours 
and riches ; and he always bore about within him discontent, 
melancholy and incapacity for satisfaction— three clmracteristics 
of the modem man. • 

His Canzoniere is divided into three parts — the first containing 
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the poems written during Laura’s lifetime, the second the poems 
written after her death, the third the Trionfi. The one and only 
subject of these poems is love ; but the treatment is full of variety 
in conception, in imagery and in sentiment, derived from t|p.e 
most varied impressions of nature. Petrarch’s love is real and 
deep, and to this is due the merit of his lyric verse, whi(‘h is 
quite different, not only from that of the Provcn9al troubadours 
and of the Italian poets before him, but also from the lyrics 
of Dante. Petrarch is a psychological poet, who dives down 
into his own soul, examines all his feelings, and knows how to 
render them with an art of exquisite sweetness, The lyrics of 
Petrarch are no longer transcendental like Dante’s, hut on the 
contrary keep entirely within human limits. In struggles, in 
doubts, in fears, in disappointments, in griefs, in joy^in fact in 
everything, the poet finds material for his poetry. The second 
part of the Canzoniere is the more passionate. I'hc Trionfi 
are inferior ; it is clear that in them Petrarch tried to imitate 
the Dnnna Commedia, but never came near it. The Canzoniere 
includes also a few political poems — a canzone to Italy, one 
supposed to be addressed to Clola di Rienzi and several sonnets 
against tlie court of Avignon. These are remarkable for their 
vigour of feeling, and also for showing that Petrarch had formed 
the idea of lialianitd better even than Alighieri. The Italy which 
he wooed was different from any conceived by the men of the 
middle ages, and in this also he was a precursor of modem 
times and of modern aspirations. Petrarch had no decided 
political idea. He exalted Cola di Rienzi, invoked the emperor 
Charles IV., praised the Visconti; in fact, his politics were affected 
more by impressions than liy prmciples ; but above all this 
reigned constantly the love of Italy, his ani'ient and glorious 
country, which in his mind is reunited with Rome, the great 
city of his heroes Cicero and Scipio. 

Boccaccio had the same enthusiastic love of antiquity and the 
•same worship for th^' new Italian literature as Petrarch. He 
was the first , with the help of a Greek boni in Calabria, 
to put together a Latin translation of the Iliad and 
I37S). Odyssey. His vast classical learning was shown 

specially in the work De gcmalopa dcorum, in which 
he enumerates the gods according to genealogical trees con- 
structed on the authority of the various authors w'ho wrote 
about the pagan divinities. This work marked an era in studies 
preparatory to the re^'i^'al of classical learning. And at the 
same time it opened the vva>’ for the modern criticism, because 
Boccaccio in his researches, and in his own judgment was 
always independent of the authors whom he most esteemed. 
The Genealogia dear urn is, as A. 11 . llccrcn said, an encyclopaedia 
of mythological knowledge ; and it was the precursor of the 
great humanistic movement which was developed in the 15th 
century. Boccaccio was also the first historian of women in 
his De Claris mulierilms, and the first to undertake to tell the 
story of the great unfortunate in his De casibus virorurn 
illustrium. He continued and perfected former geographical 
investigations in his interesting book Dc ?fiontibus, silvis, 
fontibus, lacubus, ftnminihus, siagnis, et paludibus, et de nominibus 
marts, for which he made use of Vibius Sequester, but which 
contains also many new and valuable observations. Of 
his Italian works his lyrics do not come anywhere near to 
the perfection of Petrarch’s. Ilis sonnets, mostly about love, 
are quite mediocre. Ills narrative poetry is better. Although 
now he can no longer claim the distinction long conceded to 
him of having invented the octave stanza (which afterwards 
became the metre of the poems of Boiardo, of Ariosto and of 
Tasso), yet ho was certainly the first to use it in a work of some 
length and written with artistic skill, such as is his Teseide, 
the oldest Italian romantic poem. The Ftlostrato relates the 
loves of Troiolo and Griseida (Troilus and Cressida). It may be 
that Boccaccio knew the French poem of the Trojan war by 
Benoit de Sainte-More ; but the interest of tJie Italian work 
lies in the analysis of the passion of love, which is treated with 
a masterly hand. The N inf ale fiesolano tells the love story of 
file nymph Mesola and the shepherd Africo. The Amorosa 
Visione, a poem in triplets, doubtless owed its origin to the 


Divina CommediS. The Ameio is a mixture pf prose and poetry, 
and is the first Italian pastoral romance. 

The Filocopo takes the earliest place among prose romances. 
In It Boccaccio tells in a laborious style, and in the most prolix 
way, the loves of Florio affd Biancaftore. Probably for this 
work he drew materials from a popular source or from a Byzantine 
romance, which Leonzio Pilalo may have mentioned to him. 
In the Filocopo there is a remarkable exuberance in the mytho- 
logical part, which damages' the romance as an artistic work, 
but which contributes to the histor)' of Boccaccio’s mind. Tho 
Fiammeita is another romance, about the loves of Boccaccio 
and Maria d’Aquino, a supposed natural daughter of King 
Robert, whom he always called by this name of Fiarnmetta. 

Tho Italian work which principally made Boccaccio famous 
was the Decamerone , a collection of ti hundred novels, related by 
a party of men and women, who had retired to a villa near 
Florence to escape from the plague in 1348. Novel-writing, 
so abundant in tho preceding centuries, especially in France, 
now for the first time assumed an artistic shape. The style of 
Boccaccio lends to the imitation of Latin, but in him prose first 
took the form of elaborated art. The rudeness of the old fabliaux 
gives place to the careful and conscientious work of a mind 
that has a feeling for what is Ix'autiful, that has .studied the 
classic authors, and that strives to imitate them as much as 
possible. Over and above this, in the Decamerone, Boccaccio is 
a delineator of character and an observer of passions. In this 
lies his novelty. Much has been written about the sources of 
the novels of the Decamerone. Probably Boccaccio made use 
both of written and of oral sources. Popular tradition must 
have furnished him with the materials of many stories, as, for 
example, that of Griseida. 

Unlike Petrarch, who was always discontented, preoccupied, 
wearied with life, disturbed by disappointments, we find 
Boccaccio calm, serene, satisfied with himself and with his 
surroundings. Notwithstanding these fundamental differences 
in their characters, the two great authors were old and warm 
friends. But their affection for Dante was not equal. l*etrarch, 
who says that he saw him once in his childhood, did not preserve 
a pleasant recollection of him, and it would be useless to deny 
that he was jealous of his renown. The Divina Commedia was 
sent him by Boccaccio, when he was an old man, and he con- 
fessed that he never read it. On the other hand, Boccaccio 
felt for Dante something more than love — enthusiasm. He 
wrote a biography of him, of which the accuracy is now unfairly 
depreciated by some critics, and he gave public critical lectures 
on the poem in Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence. 

Fazio degli Ul^rti and Federigo Frezzi were imitators of the 
Divina Commedia, but only in its external form. The former 
wrote the Dittamondo, a long poem, in which the 
author supposes that he was taken by the geographer 
Solinus into different parts of the world, and that his commedta. 
guide related the history of them. The legends of 
the rise of the different Italian cities have some importance 
historically. Frezzi, bishop of his native town Foligno, wrote 
the Quadrifcgio, a poem of the four kingdoms- — Love, Satan, 
the Vices and the Virtues. This poem has many points of 
resemblance with the Divina Commedia, Frezzi pictuics the 
condition of man who rises from a slate of vice to one of virtue, 
and describes hell, the limbo, purgatory and heaven. The 
poet has Pallas for a companion. 

Scr Giovanni Fiorentino wrote, under the title of Fecoronc, 
a collection of tales, which are supposed to have been related 
by a monk and a nun in the parlour of the monastery 
of Forli. He closely imitated Boccaccio, and drew 
on Villani’s chronicle for his historical stories. Franco Sacchetti 
wrote tales too, for tho most part on subjects taken from 
Florentine history . His book g^ves a 1 ife-like picture of Florentine 
society at the end of the T4th century. The subjects are hlmost 
always improper ; but it is evident that Sacchetti collected all 
these anecdotes in order to draw from them his own conclusions 
and moral reflections, which are to be found at the end of every 
story. From this point of view Sacchetti’s work comes near to 
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the Moralisatioms oi the middle ages. A Aird novelist was 
Giovanni Sercambi of Lucca, who after 1374 wrote a book, 
m limitation of Boccaccio, about a party of people who were 
supposed to fly from a plague and to go travelling foout in 
different Italian cities, stopping here and there telling stories, 
I^ter, but iniportant, names are those of Massuccio Salernitano 
( lommaso Guardato), who wrote the NoveUino, and Ant^io 
Cornazzano whose Provetbn became extremely popular. 

It has already beai said that th€ Chronicles formerly believed 
lo have been of the i3tli century are now regarded as forgeries 
oi later times. At the end of the 1 3th century , however, 
chronic- hy I^ino Compagni, which, not- 

lers. withstanding the unfavourable opinion of it entertained 
espiK'ially by some German writers, is in all probability 
auth^tic. Little is known about the life of Compagni. Noble 
by birtli, he was democratic in feeling, and was a supporter 
of tlie new ordinances of Giano della Bella. As prior and gon- 
falonier ()f justice he always luid the public welfare at heart. 
When Giarles of Valois, tlie nominee of Boniface VllL, was 
expected in Florence, (Ampagni, foreseeing the evils of civil 
discord, assembled a number of citizens in the church of San 
Giovanni, and tried to quiet their excited spirits. His chronicle 
relates tlie events that came under his own notice from 1280 to 
1312. It bears the stamp of a strong subjectivity. The narrative 
is constantly persorial. It often rises to the finest dramatic 
style. A strong patriotic feeling and an exalted desire for what is 
right pervade the book. Compagni is more an historian than 
a chronicler, because he looks lor the reasons of events, and 
makes profound reflections on them. According to our judgment 
he is one of the most important authorities for that period of 
Florentine history, notwithstanding the not insignifiaint mistakes 
in fact whuL are to be found in his writings. On the contrary^, 
(jiovanni \’illani, born in 1300, was more of a chronicler than an 
historian. He relates the events up to 1347. The journeys 
that he made in Italy and France, and the information thus 
a( fjuired, ac count for tlie fact that his chronicle, called by him 
Jslorie fiorentme, comprises events that occurred all over Europe. 
What specially distinguishes the work of Villani is that he .speaks 
at length, not only of events in politics and war, but also of the 
stipends of public oflicials, of the sums of money used for paying 
solihers and for public festivals, and of many other things of 
whicli the knowledge is very valuable. With such an abundance 
of information it is not to be wondered at tliat Villani’s narrative 
is often encumbered with fables and errors, particularly when 
lie speaks of things that happened before his own time. Matteo 
was the brother of Giovanni Villani, and contimied the chronicle 
up to 1363. It was again rx)ntinued b)’ Filippo Villani. Gino 
tapponi, author of the Comment art deW acqutsto di Pisa and 
of the narration oi the Twnulio dei belonged to both 

the 14th and the 15th centuries. 

The Dtvtna C&mmedia i.s ascxjtic in its conception, aixl in a 
good many points of its execution. To a large extent similar 
AacoUc genius of Petrpeh ; yet neither Petrarch nor 

writtn» could be classified among the pure ascetics of 

their time. But many other writers come under this 
he^d. St Catherine of Siena’s mysticism was political. She was 
a really extraordinary woman, who aspired to bring back the 
(.'hurch of Rome lo evangelical virtue, and who has left a 
( ollection of letters written in a high and lofty tone to all kinds 
of people, including popes. She joins hands on the one side with 
Jacopone of 'Jodi, on the other with Savonarola. Hers is the 
strongest, clearest, most exalted religious utterance that made 
itself heard in Italy in the 14th century. It>is not to l^e thought 
that precise ideas of reformation entered into her head, but the 
want of a great moral reform was felt in her heart. And .she 
spxoke indeed ex abundantia cordis. Anyhow the daughter of 
Jacopo Benmca.sa must take her place among those who from 
afar a# prepared the way for the religious movement which took 
effect, especially in Germany and England, in the 16th centbry. 

Another Sienese, Giovanni Colombiniy founder of the order 
of Jesuati, preached poverty by prece^ and example, going 
back to the religious idea of St Francis of Assisi, His letters 


are among the most remarkable in the category of ascetit 
in the 14th century. Passavanti, in his Specehto deUiTvera 
imntenzay attached instruction to narrative. (A:valca translated 
f^jpm the Latin the V tie dei smH padri. Rrvalta left behind 
him many sermons, and Franco Sacchetti (the famous novelist) 
many discour.ses. On tlie whole, there is no doubt fRat one of 
the most important productions of the Italian spirit of the 14th 
century was the reli^ous literature. 

In direct antithesis with this is a kind of literature whith has 
a strong popular element. Humorous poetry, the pxietry of 
laughter and jest, which as we saw was largely developed 
in the 13th century, was carried on in the 14th by Comic 
Bindo Bonichi, Arrigo di Castruccio, Cecco Nuccoli, 

Andrea (>gagna, Filippo de’ Bardi, Adriano de’ Rossi, Antonio 
Pucci and other lesser writers. Orgagna was specially cortlic ; 
Bonichi was comic with a satirical and moral purpose. Ailtonio 
Pucci was superior to all of them for the variety of his pi*odUction. 
He put into triplets the rkronide of Giovanni Villani (Centiloquio), 
and wrote many historical poems called Serwntesi, many c-omiti 
poems, and not a few epico-popular compositions on various 
subjects. A little poem of his in seven cantos tfeats of the war 
between the Florentines and the Pisans from 1365 to 1365. 
Other poems drawn from a legendary source celebrate the Reina 
d Ortente, Apollonto di Tiro, the Bel GherardrnOy fisc. These 
poems, meant U) be recited to the people, are the remote ancestors 
of the romantic epic, which was developed in the ifith century, 
and the first representatives of which were Boiardo arid Ariosto. 

Many poets of the 14th centurv have left us politital works. 
Of these Fazio degli Uberti, the author of Ditiamondo, who 
wrote a Sen>entese to the lords and people of Italy, a pounci 
poem on Rome, a fierce invective against Charles IV. 
of Luxemburg, deserves notice, and France.sco di 
Vannozzo, Fratc wStoppa and Matteo Frescobaldi. It 
may be said in general that following the example of Petrarch 
many writers devoted themselves to patriotic poetry. From 
this period also dates that literary phenomenon known under 
the name of Petrarchism. The Petrarchists, or those who sang^' 
of love, imitating Petrarch's manner, were found already in the 
14th century. But others treated the same subject with more 
originality, in a manner that might be called semi-popular. 
Such wore the Ballate of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, of Frkneo' 
Sacchetti, of Niccolo Soldanicri, of Guido and Bindo Ddnati. 
Ballate were poems sung to dan('ing, arid we haVc 
very many song.s for music of the 14th century. We 
have already stated that Antonio Pucci versified 
Villani ’s Chronicle. This instance of versified liistory is ndt 
unique, and it is evidently connected with the precisely similar 
phenomenon offered by the “ vulgar Latin " literature. It is 
enough to noti<'e a chronicle of Arezzo in terza rima by Gorello ' 
de’ Sinigardi, and the history, also in terza rima, of the jdarmey 
of Pope Alexander III. to Venice by Pier de’ Natali. Besides 
this, every kind of subject, whether histofy, tragedy or hus- 
bandry, was treated in verse. Neri di Landocio -wrote a life of 
St Catherine ; Jacopo Grad enigo put the gospels into triplets ; 
Paganino Bonafede in the T esoro dei mstici gave many precepts 
in agriculture, beginning that kind of Georgic poetry which was 
lully developed later by Alamanni in his CoKtvazione, by Girolitlnb 
Baruffaldi in the CanapajOy by Rurcllai in Ihe Apt, by' Barto- 
lommeo Lorenzi in the ColHvcttrione det moftfi, by Giambatti:^tft 
Spolverini in the Colttvazione del riso, &c. 

There cannot have been an entire absence of dramatic litera- 
ture in Italy in the 14th centuty, but traces of it are wanting, 
although we find them again in great abundance in the 
15th century. The 14th century had, however, one 
drama unique of its kind. In the sixty years (1250 to 1310) which 
ran from the death of the emperor Frederick 11 . to the expedition » 
of Jfenry VIL, no emperor had come into Ital^\ In the north of 
Italy, Ezzelino da Romano, with the title qf imperial vickr, had ’ 
taken possession of almost the whole of the March of TVeViso, 
and threatened Lombardy. The popes proclaimed a cfiisade 
against him> and, crushed by it, the Ezzelini 'fell. Padtrii the* ' 
began to breathe again, and took to e^ttending its dominion. 
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I’hcrc was living at Padua Albertino Mussato, bom in 1261, a 
year after the catastrophe of the Ezzelini ; he grew up among the 
survivors of a generation that hated the name of the tyrant. 
After having written in Latin a history of Henry VII. he devotyl 
himself to a dramatic work on Ezzelino, and wrote it also in 
Latin. The EcMnus^ which was probably never represented 
on the stage, has been by some critics compared to the great 
tragic works of Greece. It would probably be nearer the truth 
to say that it has nothing in common with the works of Aeschylus ; 
but certainly the dramatic strength, the delineation of certain j 
situations, and the narration of certain events are very original. 
Mussato’s work stands alone in the history of Italian dramatic 
literature. Perhaps this would not ha\’e been the case if he had 
wTitten it in Italian. 

In the last years of the 14th century we find the struggle that 
was soon to break out between the indigenous literary tradition 
and the reviving classicism already alive in spirit. As repre- 
sentatives of this struggle, of this antagonism, we may consider 
Luigi Marsilio and Coluccio Salutati, both learned men who 
spoke and wrote Latin, who aspired to be humanists, but who 
meanwhile also^ loved Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, and felt 
and celebrated in their wTitings the beauty of Italian literature. 

3. The Renaissance. — A great intellectual movement, w^hich 
had been gathering for a long tinu*, made itself felt in Italy in 
the 15th century. A number of men arose, all learned, 
LaJJii*' ii^borious, indefatigable, and all intent on one great 
huraiag. work. Such were JSiccolo Niccoli, Giannozzo Manetti, 
Palla Strozzi, Ix’onardo Bruni, Francesco Filelfo, 
Poggio Bracciolini, Carlo d’Arezzo, Lorenzo Valla. Manetti 
buried himself in his books, slept only for a few hours in the 
night, never went out of doors, and spent his time in translating 
from Greek, studying Hebrew, and commenting on Aristotle. 
Palla Strozzi sent into Greece at his owm expense to search for 
ancient books, and had Plutarch and Plato brought for him. 
Poggio Bracciolini went to the Council of Constance, and found 
in a monastery in the dust-hole Cicero's Orations. He copied 
Quintilian with his own hand, discovered Lucretius, Plautus, 
Pliny and many other Latin authors. Guarino went through the 
East in .search of codices. Giovanni Aurispa returned to Venice 
with many hundreds of manuscripts. What was the passion that 
excited all the.se men ? What did they search after ? What did 
they look to? These Italians were but handing on the solemn 
tradition which, although partly latent, was the informing 
principle of Italian medieval histoiy, and now at length came 
out triumphant. This tradition was that same tenacious and 
sacred memoiy^ of Rome, that same worship of its language and 
institutions, which at one time had retarded the development of 
Italian literature, and now grafted the old Latin branch of 
ancient classicism on the flourishing stock of Italian literature. 
All this is but the continuation of a phenomenon that has existed 
for ages. It is the thought of Rome that always dominates 
Italians, tlu; thought that keeps appearing from Boetius to 
Dante Alighieri, from Arnold of Brescia to Cola di Rienzi, which 
gathers strength with Petrarch and Boccaccio, and finally be- 
comes triumphant in literature and life — in life, because the 
modern spirit is fed on the works of the ancients. Men come 
to have a more just idea of nature : the world is no longer 
cursed or despised ; truth and beauty join hands ; man is born 
again ; and human reason resumes its rights. Everything, the 
individual and society, are changed under the influence of new 
facts. 

First of all there was formed a human individuality, which was 
wanting in the middle ages. As J. Burckhardt has said, the man 
was changed into the individual. He began to feel and 
^/ji/ bis own personality, which was constantly 

a fuller realization. As a consequence of 
this, the idea of fame and the desire for it arose. A 
really cultured class was formed, in the modern meaning of the 
word, and the conception was arrived at (completely unknown 
in former times) that the worth of a man did not depend at all on 
his birth but on his personal qualities. Poggio in his dialogue 
Ue nobilitatc declares that he entirely agreed with his inter- 


locutors Niccolo fjiccoli and Lorenzo de’ Medici in the opinion 
that there is no other nobility but that of personal merit. External 
life was growing more refined in all particulars; the man of sc^ciety 
was created ; rules for civilized life were made ; there was an 
increasing desire for sumptuous and artistic entertainments. 
The medieval idea of existence was turned upside down ; men 
who had hitherto turned their thoughts exclusively to heavenly 
things, and believed exclusively in the divine right, now began 
to think of beautifying thefr earthly existence, of making it 
happy and ga>', and returned to a belief in their human rights. 
This was a great advance, but one which carried with it the 
seeds of many dangers. The conception of morality became 
gradually weaker. The “ fay ce que vouldras ” of Rabelais 
became the first principle of life. Religious feeling was blunted, 
was weakened, was changed, became pagan again. Finally 
the Italian of the Renaissance, in his qualities and his passions, 
became the most remarkable representative of the heights and 
depths, of the virtues and faults, of humanity. Corruption was 
associated with all that is most ideal in life ; a profound scepticism 
took hold of people's minds ; indifference to good and evil 
reached its highest point. 

Besides this, a great literary danger was hanging over Italy. 
Humanism threatened to submerge its youthful national litera- 
ture. There were authors who laboriously tried to uuran' 
give Italian Latin forms, to do again, after Dante’s amagars 
time, what Guittone d 'Arezzo had .so unhappily done ot Latin- 
in the 13th century. Provincial dialects tried to 
reassert themselves in literature. The great authors of the 14th 
century, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, were by many people 
forgotten or despised. 

It was P'lorcncc that saved literature by reconciling the 
classical models to modern feeling, Florence that succeeded in 
assimilating classical forms to the “ vulgar ” art. 

Still gathering \'igour and elegance from classicism, 
still drawing from the ancient fountains all that they ranca, 
could supply of good and useful, it was able to preserve 
its real life, to keep its national traditions, and to guide literature 
along the way that had l)een opened to it by the writers of the 
preceding century. At Florence the most celebrated humanists 
wrote also in the vulgar longue, and commented on Dante and 
Petrarch, and defended them from their enemies. Leone Bat t ista 
I Alberti, the learned Greek and Latin scholar, wrote in the 
vernacular, and Vespasiano da Bisticci, w'hilst he was constantly 
absorbed in Greek and Latin manuscripts, wrote the Fite dt 
uomini iUustrij valuable for their historical contents, and 
rivalling the best works of the 14th century in their candour and 
simplicity. Andrea da Barberino wrote the beautiful prose of 
the Rcali di Francia, giving a colouring of “ romanitli ” to the 
chivalrous romances. Belcari and Benivieni carry us back to 
the mystic idealism of earlier times. 

But it is in Lorenzo de’ Medici that the influence of Florence 
on the Renaissance is particularly seen. His mind was formed 
by the ancients : he attended the class of the Greek 
Argyropulos, sat at Platonic banquets, took pains 
collect codices, sculptures, vases, pictures, gems and 
drawings to ornament the gardens of San Marco and to form the 
library afterwards called by his name. In the saloons of his 
Florentine palace, in his villas at Careggi, Fiesole and Ambra, 
stood the wonderful chests painted by Dello with stories from 
Ovid, the Hercules of Pollajuolo, the Pallas of Botticelli, the 
works of Filippino and Verrocchio. Ixirenzo de’ Medici lived 
entirely in the classical world ; and yet if we read his poems 
we only see the man of his time, the admirer of Dante and of the 
old Tuscan poets, who takes inspiration from the popular muse, 
and who succeeds in giving to his poetry the colours of the most 
pronounced realism as well as of the loftiest idealism, who 
passes from the Platonic sonnet to the impassioned triplets of 
the Amort di Venere, from the grandiosity of the Salve to N^ncia 
and to Beoni, from the Canto carnascialesco to the Lauda. The 
feeling of nature is strong in him — at one time sweet and melan- 
choly, at another vigorous and deep, as if an echo of the feelings, 
the sorrows, the ambitions of that deeply agitated life. He 
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liked to look into own heart with a seveA eye, but he was 
also able to pour himself out with tumultuous fulness. He 
desciibed with the art of a sculptor; he satirized, laughed, 
prayed, sighed, always elegant, always a Florentin#,. but a 
Florentine who read Anacreon, Otid und Tibullus, who wished 
to enjoy life, but also to tast# of the refinements of art. 

Next to Lorenzo comes Poliziano, who also united, and with 
greater art, the ancient and the modern, the popular and the 
PoiiMiMoo. Style. In his Itispetti and in his Ballate the 

freshness of imagery and the plasticity of form are 
inimitable. He, a great Greek scholar, wrote Italian verses with 
dazzling colours; the purest elegance of the Greek sources 
pervaded his art in all its varieties, in the Orfeo as well as the 
Sianze per la '^iostta. 

As a consequence of the intellectual movement towards the 
Renaissance, there arose in Italy in the 15 th century three 
Tb0 Acm» those of Florence, of Naples and of Rome. 

demiJT/ The Florentine academy was founded by Cosmo I. 

de’ Medici. Having heard the praises of Platonic 
philosophy sung by Gemistus Pletho, who in 1439 was at the 
council of P'lorence, he took such a liking for those opinions that 
he soon made a plan for a literary congress which was especially 
to discuss them. Marsilius Ficinus has described the occupations 
and the entertainments of these academicians. Jlere, he said, 
the young men learnt, by way of pastime, precepts of conduct 
and the practice of eloquence ; here grown-up men studied the 
government of the republic and the family ; here the aged 
consoled themselves with the belief in a future world. The 
academy was divided into three classes : that of patrons, who 
were members of the Medici family ; that of hearers, among 
whom sat the most famous men of that age, such as Pico della 
Mirandola, Angelo Poliziano, Leon Battista Alberti ; that of 
disciples, who were youths anxious to distinguish themselves in 
philosophical pursuits. It is known that the Platonic academy 
endeavoured to promote, with regard to art, a second and a 
more exalted revival of antiquity. 'Lhc Roman academy was 
founded by Giulio i^omponio ix^to, with the object of promoting 
the discovery and the investigation of ancient monuments and 
books. It was a sort of religion of classicism, mixed with 
learning and philosophy. Platina, the celebrated author of the 
lives of the first hundred popes, belonged to it. At Naples, the 
academy known as the Pontaniana was instituted. The founder 
of it was Antonio Beccadelli, surnamed 11 Panormita, and after 
his death the head was J 1 Ponlano, who gave his name to it, 
and whose mind animated it. 

Romantic poems were the product of the moral scepticism 
and the artistic taste of the 15th centuiy’. Italy never had any 
Romantic poetry in its period of literary birth. Still 

poetry. ^ could it have any in the Renaissance. It had, 
however, many poems called Caniari, because they 
contained stories that were sung to the people ; and besides there 
were romantic poems, such as the Biwvo d'Aniona, the Begma 
Ancroja and others. But the first to introduce elegance and a 
new life into this style was Luigi Pulci, who grew up in the house 
of the Medici, and who wrote the Morgante Maggiore at the 
request of Lucrezia Tornabuoni, mother of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent. The material of the Morgante is almost completely taken 
from an obscure chivalrous poem of the 15th century recently 
discovered by Professor Pio Rajna. On this foundation Pulci 
erected a structure of his own, often turning the subject into 
ridicule, burlesquing the characters, introducing many digres- 
sions, now capricious, now scientific, now theological. Pulci’s 
merit consists in having been the first to raise the romantic epic 
which had been for two centuries in the hands of story-tellers 
into a work of art, and in having united the serious and the 
comic, thus happily depicting the manners and feelings of the 
time. With a more serious intention Matteo Boiardo, count of 
ScanBiano, wrote his Orlando innamoraio, in which he seems to 
have aspired to embrace the whole range of Carlovingian legends ; 
but he did not complete his task. We find here too a large vein 
of humour and burlesque. Still the Ferrarese poet is drawm to 
the world of romance by a profound sympathy for chivalrous 


I manners and feelings — that is to say, for love, courtesy, valour 
and generosity. A third romantic pwm of the 15th century was 
the Mamhriano by Francesco 'Bello (Cieco of Ferrara). He drew 
f|om the Carlovingian cycle, from the romances of the Round 
Table, from classical antiquity. He was a poet^f no common 
genius, and of ready imagination. He showed the ffifluence of 
Boiardo, especially in something of the fantastic which he 
introduced into his work. 

The development of the drama in the 15th century was very 
great. This kind of semi-popular literature was bom in Florence, 
and attached itself to certain popular festivities that 
were usually held in honour of St John the Baptist, 
patron saint of the city. The Sacra Rappresentmione is in 
substance nothing more than the development of the medieval 
Misiero C‘ mystery-play ”). Although it belonged to popular 
poetry, some of its authors were literary men of much renown. 
It is enough to notice Lorenzo de’ Medici, who wrote San Gio- 
vanni c Paolo, and Feo Belcari, author of the San Panunzio, the 
Abraino cd I sac, Sic. From the J5th century, some element of 
the coniic-profane found its way into the Sacra Rappresentazione. 
From its Biblical and legendary conventiorfhlism Poliziano 
emancipated himself in his Orjeo, which, although in its exterior 
form belonging to the sacred representations, yet substantially 
detaches itself from them in its contents and in the artistic 
element introduced. 

From Petrarch onwards the eclogue was a kind of literature 
tliat much pleased the Italians. In it, however, the pastoral 
element is only apparent, for there is nothing really 
rural in it. Such is the Arcadia of Jacopo Sannazzaro 
of Naples, author of a wearisome Latin poem Dc Pariu 
l irginis, and of some piscatorial eclogues. Ihe Arcadia is 
divided into ten eclogues, in which the festivities, the games, 
the sacrifices, the manners of a colony of shepherds are described. 
They are written in elegant verses, but it would be vain to look 
in them for the remotest feeling of country life. On the other 
hand, even in this style, Lorenzo de’ Medici was superior. His 
Nencia da Barherino, as a modern writer says, is as it were the 
new and clear reproduction of the popular songs of the environs 
of Florence, melted into one majestic wave of octave stanzas. 
Lorenzo threw himself into the spirit of the bare realism of 
country life. There is a marked contrast between this work and 
the conventional bucolic of Sannazzaro and other writers. A 
rival of the Medici in this style, but always inferior to him, was 
Luigi Pulci in his Beca da Dicomano. 

The lyric love poetry of this rcntuiy^ was unimportant. In 
its stead we see a completely new style arise, the Canto carua- 
scialesco. These were a kind of choral songs, which 
were accompanied with symbolical masquerades, g^etry. 
common in Florence at the carnival. They were 
written in a metre like that of the ballate ; and for the most 
part they w^cre put into the mouth of a party of workmen and 
tradesmen, who, with not very chaste allusions, sang the praises 
of their art. These triumphs and masquerades were directed 
by Lorenzo himself. At eventide there set out into the city 
large companies on horseback, playing and singing these songs. 
There are some by Lorenzo himself, which surpass all the others 
in their mastery of art. That entitled Bacco ed Arianna is the 
most famous. 

Girolamo Savonarola, who came to Florence in 1489, arose 
to fight against the literary and social movement of the Renais- 
sance. Some have tried to make out that Savonarola 
was an apostle of liberty, others that he was a precursor remctica. 
of the Reformation. In truth, however, he was neither Smvoa- 
the one nor the other. In’his struggle with Lorenzo 
do’ Medici, he directed his attack against the promoter of classical 
studies, the ^tron of pagan literature, rather than against the 
political tyrant. Animated by mystic zeal, he took the line of a 
prophet, preaching against reading voluptuous authors, against 
the tyranny of the Medici, and calling for popular government. 
This, however, was not done from a desire for civil liberty, but 
because Savonarola saw in Lorenzo and his court the greatant 
obstacle to that return to Catholic doctrine which was his heart’s 
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desire ; while he thought tliis return would be easily accom- 
plished if, on the fall of the Medici, the Florentine republic should 
come into the hands of his supporters, lliere may be more 
justice in looking on Savonarola as the forerunner of the Reform^- 
tioiL If he w^s so, it was more than he intended. The friar of 
Ferrara ndV^er thought of attacking the papal dogma, and always 
maintained that he wished to remain wjlhin the church of Rome. 
He had none of tlio great aspirations of Luther. He only 
repeated the complaints and the exhortations of, St (Catherine 
of Siena ; he desired a r^orm of manners, entirely of manners^ 
not of doctrine. He prepared the groimd for the German and 
English religious movement of the i6th century, but uncon- 
Bciously. In the history of Italian civilization he represents 
ietrogre»sion, that is to say, the cancelling of the great fact of 
the Renaissam e, and return to iiKdieval ideas. His attempt 
to put himself in opposition to his time, to arrest the course of 
events, to bring the people back to the faith of the past, the 
belief that all the .social evils came from a Medici and a Borgia, 
his not seeing the historical reality as it was, lus aspiring to found 
a republic with Jesus Clirist for its king — all these things show 
that Savonarola* W£LS more of a fanatic than a thinker. Nor has 
he any great merit as a writer. He wrote Italian sermons, 
hymns (laudi), ascetic and political treatises, but they are 
roughly executed, and only important as throwing light on the 
history of his idt^as. 'i'he religious poems of Girolamo Benivieni 
are better than his, and are drawn from the same iaspirations. 
In these lyrit‘s, sometimes sweet, always warm with religious 
feeling, Benivieni and with liim Feo Jklcari carry us back to the 
literature of the 14th century. 

History had neither many nor very good students in the 
15th century. Its revival belonged to the foUowing age. It 
was mostly written in Latin. Leonardo Bruni of 
Arezzo wrote the history of Florem'e, Gioviaiio 
Pontano that of Naples, in Liitin. Bernardino Cono 
wrote the history of Milan in Italian, but in a rude way. 

Leonardo da Vinci wrote a treatise on painting, Jx-on Battista 
Alberti one on sculpture and architecture. But the names of 
these two men are important, not so murli as authors of these 
treatises, but as being emlxidiments of another characteristic 
of the age of the Renaissance — versatility of genius, power of 
application akmg many and varied lines, and of being excellent 
in all. Ixxmardo was an architect, a poet, a painter, an hydraulic 
engineer and a distinguished mathematician. Alberti was a 
musician, studied jurisprudence, was an architect and a draughts- 
man, and had great fame in literature. He had a deep feeling 
for nature, an almost unique faculty of assimilating all that 
he saw and heard. Leonardo and Allxirti are representatives 
and almost a cumpendiurn in themselves of all that intellectual 
vigour of the Renaissance age, which in the jhth century took 
to developing itself in its individual parts, making way for what 
has by some been called the golden age of Italian literature. 

4. Development of the Renahsance . — I’he fundamental char- 
acteristic of the literary epoch following that of the Renaissance 
is that it perfected itself in every kind of art, in particular 
uniting the essentially Italian character of its language with 
classicism of style, 'riiis period lasted from about 1494 to about 
1560 ; and, strange to sa\', this very period of greater fruitfulness 
and literary greatness began from tlie year 1494, which with 
Charles VIIl.’s descent into Italy marked the beginning of its 
political decadence and of foreign dcimination over it. But this 
is not hard to explain. All the most famous men of the first 
half of the 16th had been educated in the preceding century. 
Pietro Pomponazzi was born in 1462, Marcello Virgilio Adriani 
in 1464, C>aatiglione m 1468, Machiavelli in 1469, Bembo in 1470, 
Michelangelo Buonarroti and Ariosto in 1474, Nardi in 1476, 
Trissino in 1478, Guicciardini in 1482. Tlius it is easy to under- 
stand how the literary activity which showed itself from the end 
of the 15th century to the middle of the following one was the 
product of the political and social conditions of the age in which 
these minds 'were formed, not of that in which their powers were 
displayed. 

Niccolh Machiavelli and Francesco Guicciardini were the chief 


originators of thrf science of history. Mtichiavclli’s principal 
works are the Istme fiorentine, the Discorsi suUa prima deca 
di Tito Livio, the Arte della guerra and the Principe, 

His merft consists in having been the creator of the 
experimental science of -politics — in having observed facts, 
studied histories and drawn consequences from them. His 
history is sometimes inexact in facts ; it is rather a political 
than an historical work. The peculiarity of MachiavelU’s genius 
lay, as has been .said, in his^artistic feeling for the treatment 
and discussion of politics in and for themselves, without regard 
to an immediate end — in his power of abstracting himself from 
the partial appearances of the transitory present, in order more 
thoroughly to possess hinxself of the eternal and inborn kingdom, 
and to bring it into subjection to himself. 

Next to Machiavelli both as an historian and a statesman 
comes Francesco Guicciardini. Guicciardmi was very observant, 
and endeavoured to reduce his observations to a science, llis 
Storia d' Italia, which extends from the death of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici to 1534, is full of political wisdom, is skilfully 
arranged in its parts, gives a lively picture oi the character 
of the persons it treats of, and is written in a grand 
style. He shows a profound knowledge of the human heart, 
and depicts with truth the temperaments, the capabilities and 
the habits of the different European nations. Going back to 
the causes of events, he looked for the explanation of the divergent 
interests of princes and of their reciprocal jealousies. The fact 
of his having witnessed many of the events he related, and 
having taken part in them, adds authority to his words. The 
political reflections are always deep ; in the Pensicri, as G. 
Capponi ^ says, he seems to aim at extracting through selt- 
examination a qumtessenc'e, as it were, of the things obser\Td 
and done by him — thus endeavouring to form a political 
doctrine as adequate as possible in all its parts. Machiavelli 
and Guicciardmi may be considered, not only as distinguished 
historians, but as originators of the science of history founded 
on observation. 

Inferior to them, but still always worthy of note, were Jacopo 
Nardi (a just and faithful lilstoriaii and a virtuous man, who 
defended the rights of Florence against the Medici before 
Charles V.), Benedetto Varchi, Giambattista Adriani, Bernardo 
Sogni ; and, outside Tuscany, Camillo Porzio, who related the 
Conf'mra de' baroni and the Jiislory of Italy from 1547 to 
1552, Angelo di Costanza, Pietro Bembo, J*aolo Paruta and 
others. 

Ariosto’s Orlando furw.w was a continuation of Boiurdo s 
Innamt/rato, His charticteristic is tliat he assimilated romance 
of chivalry to the style and models of classicism, /fomaatic 
Ariosto was an artist only for the love of his art ; his epic. 
sole aim was to make a romance that should please Arioato 
the generation in which he lived. His Orlando has 
no grave and serious purpose ; on the contrary it 
creates a fantastic world, in which the poet rambles, indulging 
his caprice, and sometimes smiling at his own work. His great 
desire is to depict everything with the greatest possible perfection ; 
the cultivation of style is what occupies him most. In his hands 
the style becomes wonderfully plastic to every conception, 
whether high or low, serious or sportive, 'J’he octave stanza 
reached in him the highest perfection of grace, variety and 
harmony. 

Meanwhile, side by side with the romantic, there was an 
attempt at the historir.al epic. Gian Giorgio 'Irissino of Vicenza 
composed a poem called Italia liberata dai Goti. l ull Heroic 
of learning and of the rules of the ancients, he formed epic. 
himself on the latter, in order to sing of the campaigns 
of Bclisarius ; he said that he had forced himself to observe all 
the rules of Aristotle, and that he had imitated Homer. In 
this again, we see one of the products of the Renaissance ; and, 
although Trissino’s work is poor in invention and withoiL any 
original poetical colouring, yet it helps one to understand 
better what were the conditions of mind in the i6th century. 

Lyric poetry was certainly not one of the kinds that rose to 
^ Stona della repubbltca di Ftreme (Florence, 1876). 
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wiy ^tbM height uuthe t6th oeivtuiy. Qngiaality wsa eotirely 
wanting, since it seemed in that century as if nothing better 
LyHc^ could be done than to copy Petrarch. Still, ^en in 
pottry, tto style there were some vigorous poets. Monsignore 
Giovanni Guidiccioni of* Lucca (1500-1541) showed 
that he Imd a generous heart. •In fine sonnets he gave expression 
to his grief for the sad state to which his country was reduced. 
Francesco Molza of Modena (1459-*! 544), learned in Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew, wrote in a graceful style and widi spirit. 
Giovanni della Casa (1503-1556) and Pietro Bembo (1470-1547), 
although Petrarchists, were elegant. Even Michelangelo 
Buonarroti was at times a Petrarchist, but his poems bear the 
stamp of his extraordinary and original genius. And a good 
many ladies to be placed near these poets, such os Vittoria 
Colonna (loved by Michelangelo), Veronica Gambara, Tullia 
d’Aiagona, Giulia Gonzaga, poetesses of great delicacy, and 
superior in genius to many literary men of their rime. 

The i6th century had not a few tragedies, but they are all 
weak. The cause of this was the moral and religious indifference 
Trmgedy. Italians, the lack of strong passions and vigorous 

characters. The first to occupy the tragic stage was 
Trissino with his Sofomsba, following the rules of the art most 
scrupulously, but written in sickly verses, and without warmth 
of feeling. The Oresi^ and the Rosmunda of Giovanni Ruccllai 
were no better, nor Luigi Alamanni’s Antigane, Speronc 
Speroni in his Cmace and Giraldi Cintio in his Orhecche tried 
to become innovators in tragic literature, but they only succeeded 
in making it grotesque. Decidedly superior to these was the 
Torrtsmondo of Torquato 'las.so, specially remarkable for the 
choruses, which sometimes remind one of the chorus of the 
Greek tragedies. 

The Italian conuedy of the i6tli century was almost entirely 
modelled on the Latin comedy. They were almost always 
Comedy, characters of the old man, 

of the servant, of the waiting-maid ; and the argument 
was often the same. Thus the Luetdi of Agnolo Firenzuola, 
and the Vecchto amoroso of Donato Giannotti were modelled 
on comedies by Plautus, as were the Sporia by Gelli, the Marito 
by Dolce, and others, 'fhere appear to be only three writers 
who should be distinguished among the many who wrote 
comedies — Machiavelli, Ariosto and Giovan Maria Cecchi. 
In his Mandtagora Machiavelli, unlike all the others, composed 
a comedy of character, creating types which seem living even 
now, because they were copied from reality seen with a finely 
observant eye. Ariosto, on the other hand, was distinguished 
for his picture of the habits of hi.s time, and especially of those 
of the Ferrarcse nobles, rather than for the objective delineation 
of character. Lastly, Cecchi left in his comedies a treasure of 
spoken language, which nowadays enables us in a wonderful 
way to make ourselves acquainted with that age. The notorious 
Pietro Aretino might also be included in the list of the best 
writers of comedy. 

The 15th century was not without humorous poetry; Antonio 
Cammelli, surnamed the Pistoian, is specially deserving of 
notice, because of his pungent bonhomie,' as Saintc- 
leeque called it. But it was Francesco Berni who 

4ijj<f this kind of literature to perfection in the 

i6th century. From him the style has been called 
bernesque ’’ poetry. In the “ Bemeschi ” we find nearly the 
same phenomenon that we already noticed with regard to 
Orlando furioso. It was art for art’s sake that inspired and 
moved Berm to write, as well as Anton P'rancesco Grazzini, called 
il Lasca, and other lesser writers. It may be said that there 
IS nothing in their poetry ; and it is true that they specially 
delight in praising low and disgusting things and in jeering at 
what IS noble and serious, Bernesque poetry is the clearest 
reflection of that religious and morsl scepticism which was one 
of the xharacteris tics of Italian social life in the i6th century, 
and which showed itself more or less in all the works of that 
period, that scepticism which stopped the religions Reformation in 
Italy, and which in*its turn was an effect of historical conditions. 
The Bemeschi, and especially Berni himself, sometimes assumed j 


a satirical tone. But theirs could not be called true ssrire. 
Pure satirists, on the other hand, were Antonio VindguetTa, a 
Venetian, Lodovico Alamanm aiid Ariosto, the last superior 
tmtlie others for the Attic -elegance of his style, and for a certain 
frankness, passing into malice, which is parriculiqjjy intevestiag 
when the poet talks of himself. * ^ 

In the 1 6th century there were not a few .didactic works, in 
his poem of the Apt Giovanni Rucellai approaches to the perfec- 
tion of Virgil. His style is clear and light, and he adds 
interest to his book by frequent allusioas to the events ^ 

of the rime. But of the didactic works that which 
surp^es all the others in importance is Baldassare Castiglione^s 
Coriigiano, in which he imagines a discussion in the p^ce of 
the duk^of Urbino between knights and ladies as to what 
are the gifts required in a perfect courtier. This book is valuable 
as an illustration of the intellectual and moral state of the 
highest Italian society in the first half of the i6th century. 

Of the novelists of the i6th century, the two most important 
were Anton Francesco Grazzini and Matteo Bandello— the 
former as playful and bizarre as the latter is grave and _ 
solemn. As part of the history of the times, we* must ^ 
not forget tliat Bandelio was a Dominican friar and a bishop, 
but that notwithstanding his navels were very loose in subject, 
and that he often holds up the ecclesiastics of his time to ridicule, 

At a time when admiration for qualities of style, the desire 
for classical elegance, was so strong as in the i6th century, much 
attention was naturally paid to translating Latin and 
Greek authors. Among the very numerous translations 
of the time those of the Acneid and of the Pastorals of 
Longus the Sophist by Annibal Giro are still famous ; as are also 
the translations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses by Giovanni Andrea 
deir Angiiillare, of Apuleius’s Golden by Firenzuola, and of 
Plutarch’s Lives and Moralia by Marcello Adriani. 

The historians of Italian literature are in doubt whether Tasso 
should be placed in the period of the highest development of 
the Renaissance, or whether he should form a period 
by himself, intermediate between that and the one 
following, Certainly he was profoundly out of hjlunony 
with the century in which he lived. religioiTs faith 
the seriousness of liis character, the deep melancholy settled in 
his heart, his continued aspiration after an ideal perfection, all 
place him as it were outside the literary epoch represented by 
Machiavelli, by Ariosto, by Berni. As Carducci has well said 
Tasso IS the legitimate heir of Dante Alighieri : he believes' 
and reasons on his faith by philosophy ; he loves, and comments 
on his love in a learned style ; he is an artist, and writes dialogues 
of scholastic speculation that would fain be Platonic.” He 
was only eighteen years old when, in 1^62, he tried his hand at 
epic poetry, and wrote Rtnaldo, in which he said that he had 
tried to reconcile the Aristotelian rules with the variety of 
Ariosto, He afterwards wrote the Aminta, a pastoral drama of 
exquisite grace. But the work to which he had long turned his 
thoughts wiis an heroic poem, and that absorbed all his powers. 
He himself explains what his intention was in the three Diseorst 
written whilst he was composing the Gerusalentme : he would 
choose a great and wonderful subject, not so ancient as to have 
lost all interest, nor so recent as to prevent the poet from em- 
bellishing it with invented circumstances ; he meant to treat it 
rigorously according to the rules of the unity of action observed 
in Greek and I.atin poems, but with a far greater variety and 
splendour of episodes, so that in this point it should not fall 
short of the romantic poem ; and finally, he would write it in a 
lofty and ornate style. This is what Tasso has done in the 
Gerusalemme liberaia, the subject of which is the liberation of 
the sepulchre qf Jesus Christ in the nth century by Godfrey of 
Bouillon. The poet does not follow faithfully all the historical 
facts, but sets before us the principal causes of them, bringing 
in the supernatural agency of God and Satan*. The Gerusalemme 
is the best heroic poem that Italy can show. It approaches to 
classical perfection. Its episodes alcove all are most beautiful^ 
There is profound feeling in it, and everything reflects the 
melancholy soul of the poet. As regards the style, however, 
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although Tasso studiously endeavoured to keep close to the 
classical models, one cannot help noticing that he makes excessive 
use of metaphor, of antithesis, of far-fetched conceits ; and it is 
specially from this point of view that some historians hfve 
placed Tass(^ in the literary period generally known under the 
name of Secentismo,” and that others, more moderate in their 
criticism, liave said that he prepared the way for it. 

5. Period of Deeadntce . — From about 1559 began a period of 
decadence in Italian literature. The Spanish rule oppressed and 
corrupted the peninsula^ The minds of men were day by day ' 
gradually losing their force ; ever>' high aspiration was quenched. 
No love of country could any longer be felt when the country 
was enslaved to a stranger. The suspicious rulers fettered all 
freedom of thought and word ; they tortured Qimpanella, 
burned Bruno, made every effort to extinguish all high sentiment, 
all desire for good. Cesare Balbo sa>'s, “ if the happiness of the 
masses consists in peace without industry, if the nobility’s con- 
sists in titles without power, if princes are satisfied by acquies- 
cence in their rule without real independence, withoutsovereigntv, 
if literary men and artists are content to write, paint and build 
with the apprbbation of their contemporaries, but to the con- 
tempt of posterity, if a whole nation is happy in ease without 
dignity and the tranquil progress of corruption, — then no period 
ever was so happy for Italy as the hundred and forty years 
The Stj treaty of C'ateau Cainbresis to the war of the 

ceatiamo. Spanish succession.” This period is known in the 
history of Italian literature as the Secentismo. Its 
writers, devoid of sentiment, of passion, of thoughts, resorted to 
exaggeration ; they tried to produce effect with every kind of 
affectation, with bombast, with the strangest metaphors, in fact, 
with what in art is called mannerism, ‘‘ barocchism.” The utter 
poverty of the matter tried to cloak itself under exuberance of 
forms. It .seemed as if the writers vied with one another as to 
who could best burden his art with u.seless metaphors, with 
phrases, with big-sounding words, with affectations, with hyper- 
bole, with oddities, with everything that could fix attention on the 
outCr^^^ and draw it off from the substantial element of thought. 

At the heau the ” Secentisti ” comes Giovan 

Battista Marini of Nap]:^^ horn in 1569, especially known by a 
poem called L’ Adone. His aim was to excite wonder 
yffar/n/. novelties ; hence the most extravagant metaphors, 

the most forced antitheses, the most far-fetched conceits, arc to 
be found in his book. It was especially by antitheses that he 
thought he could produce the greatest effect. Sometimes he 
strings them U)gether one after the other, so that they fill up 
whole stanzas without a break. Achillini of Bologna followed in 
Marini’s steps. He had loss genius, however, and hence his 
peculiarities were more extravagant, becoming indeed absolutely 
ridiculous. In general, wc may say that all the poets of the 
17th century were more or less infected with ” Marinism.” 
Thus Alessandro Guidi, although he does not attain to the 
(‘xaggeration of his master, is emptily bombastic, inflated, 
turgid, while Fulvio Test! is artificial and affected. Yet Guidi 
as well as Testi felt the influence of another poet, Gabriello 
Chiabrera, born at Savona in 1552. In him the Secentismo took 
another character. Enamoured as he said he was of the Greeks, 
he made new metres, especially in imitation of Pindar, treating 
of religious, moral, historical and amatory subjects. It is easy 
to understand that a Pindaric style of poetry in the 17th century 
in Italy could not but end in being altogether artificial, without 
anything of those qualities which constitute the greatness of the 
Greek poet. Chiabrera, though elegant enough in foiro, proves 
empty of matter, and, in his vain >ittempt to hide this vacuity, 
has recourse to poetical ornaments of every kind. These again, 
in their turn, become in him a fresh defect.^ Nevertheless, 
Chiabrera’s .school, in the decadence of the 17th century, marks 
an improvement ; and sometimes he showed that he had lyrical 
capacities, which ifi better literary surroundings would have 
brought forth excellent fruit. When he sings, for example, of the 
victories of the Tuscan galleys against the Turks and the pirates 
*of the Mediterranean, he rises to gnind imagery, and seems quite 
another poet. 


Filicaja the Piorentine has a certain lyri# Sian, particularly in 
the songs about Vienna besieged by the Turks, which seems to 
raise hjm more than the others above the vices of the tim^; but 
even in him we see clearly thje rhetorical artifice and the falseness 
of the conceits. And in general all the lyric poetry of the 17th 
century may be said to have had tJie same defects, but in different 
degrees — defects which may be summed up as absence of feeling 
and exaggeration of form. , There was no faith ; there was no 
love ; and thus art became an exercise, a pastime, a luxury, fur 
a servile and corrupt people. 

The belief then arose that it would be sufficient to change the 
form in order to restore literature, in forgetfulness that every 
reform must be the effect of a change in social^ and 
moral conditions. Wear}" of the bombastic style of the Aixmdfa. 
17th century, full of conceits and antithesis, men said- 
let us follow an entirely different line, let us fight the turgid 
.style with simplicity. In 1690 the “ Academy of Arcadia ” 
was instituted. Its founders were Giovan Maria Crcscimbeni 
and Gian Vincenzo Gravina. The Arcadia was so called because 
its chief aim and intention were to imitate in literature the 
simplicity of the ancient shepherds, who were fabulously supposed 
to have lived in Arcadia in the golden age. As the “ Secentisti ” 
erred by an overweening desire for novelty, which made them 
always go beyond the truth, so the Arcadians proposed to them- 
selves to return to the fields of truth, always singing of subjects 
of pastoral simplicity. This was obviously nothing else than the 
substitution of a new artifice for the old one ; and they fell from 
bombast into effeminacy, from the hyperbolical into the petty, 
from the turgid into the over-refined. The Arcadia was a re- 
action against Secentismo, but a reaction which, re\ ersing the 
movement of that earlier epoch, only succeeded in impoverishing 
still further and completely withering up the literature. The 
poems of the ” Arcadians ” fill many volumes, and are made up 
of sonnets, madrigals, canzonets and blank verse. The one who 
most distinguished himself among the sonneteers was Felice 
Zappi. Among the authors of songs Paolo Rolli was illustrious. 
Innocenzo Frugoni was more famous than all the olher.s, a man 
of fruitful imagination but of shallow intellect, whose wordy 
verses nobody now reads. 

Whilst the political and social conditions in ItaK' in the 17th 
century were such as to make it appear that ever}* light of 
intelligence, all spirit of liberty, was extinguished, symptoms 
there appeared in the peninsula, by that law of reaction oi revival. 
which in great part governs human events, some strong Scientific 
and independent thinkers, such as Bernardino Telesio, 

Giordano Bruno, I'ommaso Campanella, Lucilio Vanini, who 
turned philosophical inquiry into fresh channels, and opened the 
way for the scientific conquests of Galileo Galilei, the great 
contemporary of Descartes in France and of Bacon in luigland. 
Galileo was not only a great man of science, but also occupied a 
conspicuous place in the history of letters. A devoted student 
of Ariosto, he seemed to transfuse into his prose the qualities 
of that great poet — a clear and frank freedom of expression, a 
wonderful art of knowing how to say everything with precision 
and ease, and at the same time with elegance. Galileo’s prose 
is in perfect antithesis to the poetry of his time. Perhaps it is 
the best prose that Italy has ever had ; it is clear, goes straight to 
the point, is without rhetorical ornaments and without vulgar 
slips, artistic without appearing to be so. 

Another symptom of revival, a sign of rebellion against the 
vileness of Italian social life, is given us in satire and in particular 
in that of Salvator Rosa and Alessandro Tassoni. Salvator Rosa, 
born in 1615, near Naples, was a painter, a musician and a poet. 
As a poet he showed that he felt the sad condition of his country, 
showed that he mourned over it, and gave vent to his feeling (as 
another satire-writer, Giuseppe Giusti, said) in generosi rahbuffi. 
His exhortation to Italian poets to turn their thoughts to the 
miseries of their countiy-as a subject for their song— their Country 
languishing under the tyrant’s hands — certain passages where he 
deplores the effeminacy of Italian habits, a strong apostrophe 
against Rome, make Salvator Rosa a precursor of the patriotic 
literature which inaugurated the revival of the i8th century ^ 
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Tassoni, a man reajy quite exceptional in tflis century, was | 
superior to Rosa. He showed independent judgment in the ' 
midstfpf universal servility, and his Secchia Rapita proved that j 
he was an eminent writer. This is an heroic comic poemf which 
is at the same time an epic and a personal satire. He was bold 
enough to attack the Spaniards in his Filippiche, in which he 
urged Duke Carlo Emanuele of Savoy to persist in the war 
against them. 

6. The Revival in the iSth Cefiturf. — Having for the most part 
freed itself from the Spanish dominion in the i8th century, the 
political condition of Italy began to improve. Pro- 
Poitticmi moters of this improvement, which was shown in many 
coatfi- civil reforms, were Joseph II., Leopold I. and Charles I. 
tiona. Vork of these princes was copied from the philo- 

sophers, who in their turn felt the influence of a general move- 
ment of ideas, which was quietly working in many parts of 
Europe, and which came to a head in the French encyclopedists. 

Giambattista Vico was a token of the awakening of historical 
consciousness in Italy. In his Scienza nuova he applied himself 
to the investigation of the laws governing the progress 
of the human race, and according to which events are 
developed. From the psychological study of man he 
endeavoured to infer the “ comune natura delle nazioni,” i.e. 
the universal laws of history, or the laws by which civilizations 
rise, flourish and fall. 

From the same scientific spirit which animated the philo- 
sophical investigation of Vico, there was born a different kind of 
investigation, that of the sources of Italian civil and litera^ 
history. Lodovico Antonio Muratori, after having collected in 
one entire body {Rerum Itahcarum scriptores) the chronicles, 
the biographies, the letters and the diaries of Italian history 
from 500 to 1500, after having discussed the most obscure 
historical questions in the Aniiquitates Italicae medii aevt, wrote 
the Annali d' Italia, minutely narrating facts derived from 
authentic sources. Muratori’s associates in his historical re- 
searches were Scipione Maffei of Verona and Apostolo Zeno of 
Venice. In his Verona illustraia the former left, not only a 
treasure of learning, but an excellent specimen of historical 
monograph. The latter added much to the erudition of literary 
history, both in his Dissertazioni Vossiane and in his notes to the 
Bihlioteca delV eloquenza liahana of Monsignore Giusto Fontanini. 
Girolamo 'Liraboschi and Count Giovanni Maria Mazzuchelli 
of Brescia devoted themselves to literary history. 

While the new spirit of the times led men to the investigation 
of historical sources, it also led them to inquire into the mechan- 
ism of economical and social laws. Francesco Galiani 
a^J^e. currency ; Gaetano Filangieri wrote a 

Scienza della legislazione , Cesare Becc'aria, in his 
treatise Dei delitti e delle pene, made a contribution to the 
reform of the penal system and promoted the abolition of torture. 

The man in whom above all others the literary revival of the 
1 8th century was most conspicuously embodied was Giuseppe 
Parini. He was bom in a Lombard village in 1729, was 
mostly educated at Milan, and as a youth was knowm among 
the Arcadian poets by the name of Darisbo Elidonio. Even as 
an Arcadian, however, Parini showed signs of departing 
from the common type. In a collection of pyoems that 
he published at twenty-three years of age, under the 
name of Ripano Eupilino, there are some pastoral .sonnets in 
which the poet shows that he had the faculty of taking his 
scenes from real life, and also some satirical pieces in which he 
exhibits a spirit of somewhat rude opposition to his own times. 
These poems are perhaps based on reminiscences of Bemi, but 
at any rate they indicate a resolute determination to assail 
boldly all the literary conventionalities that surrounded the 
author. This, however, was only the lyeginning of the battle. 
Parini lived in times of great social prostration. The nobles 
and tRe rich, all given up to ease and to silly gallantry, consumed 
their lives in ridiculous trifles or in shameless self-indulgence, 
wasting themselves on immoral “ Cicisbeismo,” and offering the 
most miserable spectacle of feebleness of mind and character. 
It was against this social condition that Parini’s muse was 
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directed. Already, improving on the poems of his youth, he had 
proved himself an innovator in his lyrics, rejecting at once 
Petrarchism, Secentismo and Arcadia, the three maladies that 
had weakened Italian art in the centuries precedii^ his own, 
ana choosing subjects taken from real life, such as might help in 
the jnstruction of his contemporaries. In the 61 (f^th^ satirical 
note is already heard. But it came out more strongly in the 
poem Del giorno, in which he imagines himself to be teaching a 
young Milanese patrician all the habits and ways of gallant 
life ; he shows up all its ridiculous frivolities, and with delicate 
irony unmasks the futilities of aristol:ratic habits. Dividing 
the day into four parts, the Mattino, the Mezzogiorno, the 
Vespero, the Notte, by means ol each of these he describes tlie 
trifles of which they were made up, and the book thus assumes 
a social arfU historical value of the highest importance. Parini, 
satirizing his time, fell back upon truth, and finally made art 
serve the purpose of civil morality. As an artist, going straight 
back to classical forms, aspiring to imitate Virgil and Dante, 
he opened the way to the fine school that we shall soon see rise, 
that of Alfieri, Foscolo and Monti. As a work of art, the Giorno 
is wonderful for the Socratic skill with which tha^ delicate irony 
is constantly kept up by which he seems to praise what he 
effectually blames. The verse has new harmonies ; sometimes 
it is a little hard and broken, not by accident, but as a protest 
against the Arcadian monotony. Generally it flows majestically, 
but without that Frugonian droning that deafens the ears and 
leaves the heart cold. 

Gasparo Gozzi’s satire was less elevated, but directed towards 
the same end as Parini ’s. In his Osservatote, something like 
Addison’s Spectator^ in his Gazzeita veneta, in the 
Mondo mor^e, by means of allegories and novelties 
he hit the vices with a delicate touch, and inculcated a 
practical moral with much good sense. Gozzi’s satire has some 
slight resemblance in style to Lucian’s. It is smooth and light, 
but withal it does not go less straight to its aim, which is to point 
out the defects of society and to correct them. Gozzi’s prose is 
very graceful and lively. It only errs by its overweening affecta- 
tion of imitating the writers of the 14th century. Another 
satirical writer of the first half of the 18th century was Giuseppe 
Baretti of 'I’urin. In a journal called the Frusta lettei'aria he 
took to lashing without mercy the works which w'ere then being 
published in Italy. He had learnt much by travelling ; and 
especially his long stay in England had contributed to give an 
independent character to his mind, and made him judge of 
men and things with much good sense. It is true that his 
judgments are not always right, but the Frusta letteraria was the 
first book of independent criticism directed particularly against 
the Arcadians and the pedants. 

Everything tended to improvement, and the character of the 
reform was to throw off the conventional, the fal.se, the artificial, 
and to return to truth. 'J’he drama felt this influence of the 
times. Apostolo Zeno and Metastasio (the Arcadian name for 
Pietro Trapassi, a native of Rome) had endeavoured to make 
“ melodrama and reason compatible.” The latter in particular 
succeeded in giving fresh expression to the affections, a natural 
turn to the dialogue and some interest to the plot ; 
and if he had not fallen into constant unnatural oyer- reform. 
refinement and unseasonable mawkishness, and into 
frequent anachronisms, he might have been considered as the 
first dramatic reformer of the i8th century. That honour 
belongs to Carlo Goldoni, a Venetian. He found comedy either 
entirely devoted to classical imitation or given up to extrava- 
gance, to coups de theatre, to the most boisterous succession of 
unlikely situations, or else treated by comic actors who recited 
impromptu on a given subject, of which they followed the outline. 
In this old popular form of comedy, wi'ith the masks of pantaloon, 
of the doctor, of harlequin, of Brighella, &c., Goldoni found the 
strongest obstacles to his reform. But at last he conquered, 
creating the comedy of character. No doifbt Moli^re s example 
helped him in this. Goldoni’s characters are always true, but 
often a little superficial. He studied nature, but he did not 
plunge into psychological depths. In most of his creations, tSe 
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external rather dian the internal part is depicted. In this 
respect he is much inferior to Moli^re. But on the other hand 
he surpasses him in the liveliness of the dialogue, and in the 
facility with which he finds his dramatic situations. Goldoni 
wrote much, in fact too much (more than one hundred ^d 
fifty conwdi^s^and had no time to correyct, to polish, to perfect 
his works, which arc all rough cast. But for a comedy of cha- 
racter we must go straight from Machiavclli’s Mandtagora to 
him. Goldoni's dramatic aptitude is curiously illustrated by 
the fact that he took nearly all his types from Venetian society, 
and yet managed to give them an inexhaustible variety. A go(il 
many of his comedies were written in Venetian dialect, and these 
are perhaps the best. 

The ideas that were making their way in French society in 
the i8th century, and afterwards brought about the^evolution 
of 178Q, gave a special direction to Italian literature 
of the second half of the i8th century. Love of ideal 
liberty, desire for equality, hatred of tyranny, created 
in Italy a literature which aimed at national objects, 
seeking to improve the condition of the country by 
freeing it from the double yoke 01 political and religious 
despotism. But all this was associated with another tendency. 
The Italians who aspired to a political redemption believed 
that it was inseparable from an intellectual revival, and it 
seemed to them that this could only be effected by a reunion 
with ancient classicism — in other words, by putting themselve.s 
in more direct communication with ancient Greek and Latin 
writers. This was a repetition of what had occurred in the first 
half of the rsth century. The 17th century might in fact be 
considered as a new Italian Middle Age without the hardness 
of tliat iron time, but corrupted, enervated, overrun by Spaniards 
and I'rench, an age in which pre\ ious civilization was cancelled. 
A reaction was necessary against that period of history, and a 
construction on its ruins of a new country and a new civilization. 
There had already been forerunners of this movement ; at the 
head of them the revered i*arini. Now the work must be 
completed, and the necessary force must once more be sought 
for in the ancient literature of the two classic nations. 

Patriotism and classicism then were the two principles that 
inspired the literature which began witli Alfieri. He worshipped 
the Greek and Roman idea of popular liberty in arm.s 
tt749- against the tyrant. He took the subjects of his 
t 803 ). tragedies almost invariably from the history of these 
nations, made continual apostrophes against the 
despots, made his ancient characters talk like revolutionists of 
his time ; he did not trouble himself with, nor think about, 
the truth of the characters ; it was enough for him that his hero 
was Roman in name, that there was a t\ rant to be killed, that 
liberty should triumph in the end. But e\'on this did not satisfy 
Alfieri. Before his time and all about him there was the Arc-adian 
school, with its foolish verbosity, its empty abundance of 
epithets, its nauseous pastoralizing on subjects of no civil import- 
ance. It was necessary to arm the patriotic muse also against all 
this. If the Arcadians, not excluding the liated Metasta.sio, 
diluted their poetry with languishing tenderness, if they poured 
themselves out in so many words, if they made such .set phrases, 
it behoved the others to do just the contrary— to be brief, concise, 
strong, bitter, to aim at the sublime as opposed to the lowly and 
pastoral. Having said this, we have told the good and evil of 
Alfieri. He desired a political reform by means of letters ; he 
saved literature from Arcadian vacuities, leading it towards a 
national end ; he armed liirnself with patriotism and classicism 
in order to drive the profaners out of the temple of art. But in 
substance he was rather a patriot than an artist. In any case 
the results of the new literary movement were copious. 

Ugo Foscolo was an eager patriot, who carried ii^.o life the heat 
of the most unbridled passion, and into his art a rather rhetorical 
foacoh. always one inspired by classical models. 

The Letien di Jacopo Ortis^ inspired by Goethe’s 
Wenhtr, arc a love story with a mixture of patriotism ; they 
(jpntain a violent protest against the treaty of Campo Formio, 
and an outburst from Foscolo’s own heart about an unhappy 


love-affair of hit; His passions were suddpn and violent ; they 
came to an end ok abruptly as they began ; they were whirlwinds 
that were oyer in a quarter of an hour. To one of these pj^ssions 
Ofits^tA its origin, and it is perhaps the best, the most sincere, 
of all his writings. Even in it he is sometimes p)ompous and 
rhetorical, but much less so than he is, for example, in the 
lectures DelV origine e delV ufficio della lettdrabura: On the 
whole, P'oscolo’s prose is turgid and affected, and reflects the 
character of the man who* always tried to pose, even before 
him.self, in dramatic attitudes. This was indeed the defect of 
the Napoleonic epoch ; there was a horror of anything common, 
simple, natural ; everything must be after the model of the hero 
who made all the world gaze with wonder at him ; everything 
must ^sume some heroic shape. In Foscolo this tendency was 
excessive ; and it not seldom happened that, in wishing to play 
the hero, the exceptional man, the little Napoleon of ladies’ 
drawing-rooms, he became false and bad, false in his art, bad in 
his life. The Sepolcn, which is his best poem, was prompted by 
high feeling, and the mastery of versification shows wonderful 
art. Perhaps it is to this mastery more than to anything else 
that the admiration the Sepolcri excites is due. There are most 
obscure passages in it, as to the meaning of which it would seem 
as if even the author himself had not formed a clear idea. He 
left incomplete three hymns to the Graces, in which he sang of 
beauty as the source of courtesy, of all high qualities and of 
happiness. Here again what most excites our admiration is the 
harmonious and easy versification. Among his prose works a 
high place belongs to his translation of the Sentimental Journey 
of Sterne, a writer by whom one can easily understand how 
hoscolo should have been deeply affected. He went as an exile 
to England, and died the’-c. lie wrote for English readcr.s some 
Essays on Petrarch and on the texts of the Decamerone and of 
Dante, which are remarkable for the time at which they were 
written, and which may be said to have initiated a new kind of 
literary criticism in Italy. Foscolo is still greatly admired, and 
not without reason. His writings stimulate the love of father- 
land, and the men that made the revolution of 1 848 were largely 
brought up on them. 

If in Foscolo patriotism and classicism were united, and 
formed almost one passion, so much cannot be said of Vincenzo 
Monti, in whom the artist was absolutely predominant. Monti 
Yet Monti was a patriot too, but in his own way. ' 

He had no one deep feeling that ruled him, or rather the mobility 
of his feelings is his characteristic ; but each of Uiese was a new 
form of patriotism, that took the place of an old one. He saw 
danger to his country in the French Revolution, and wrote the 
Pellegrino aposiolico^ the Bassvilliana and the Feroniade ; 
Napoleon’s victories caused him to write the Prvmeteo and the 
Musagoma ; in his Fanatismo and his Supersltzxone he attacked 
the papacy ; afterwards he sang the praises of the Austrians. 
Thus every great event made him change his mind, with a readi- 
ness which might seem incredible, but is yet most easily explained. 
Monti was above everything an artist ; art was bis real, his only 
passion ; everything else in him was liable to change, that alone 
was persistent. Fancy was his tyrant, and under its rule he had 
no time to reason and to see the miserable aspect of his political 
tergiversation. It was an overbearing deity that moved him, 
and at its dictation he wrote. Pius VI., Napoleon, Francis IL, 
were to him but passing shadows, to which he hardly gives the 
attention of an hour ; that which endures, which is eternal to 
him, is art alone. It were unjust to accuse Monti of baseness. 
If we say that nature in giving him one only faculty had made 
the poet rich and the man poor, we shall speak the truth. But 
the poet was indeed rich. Knowing little Greek, he succeeded in 
making a translation of the Iliad which is remarkable for its 
Homeric feeling, and in his Bassvilliana he is on a level with 
Dante. In fine, in him classical poetry seemed to revive in all 
its florid grandeur. C 

Monti was born in 1754, Foscolo in 1778 ; four years later still 
was born another poet of the same school, Giambattista 
Niccolini. In literature he was a classicist ; in politics 
he was a Ghibelline, a rare exception in Guelph Florence, his 
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birthpiaoe. In translating or, if the expressioil is prcsferred, 
imitating Aeschylus, as well as in writing the Discorsi suUa 
tragediay^eca, and on the Sublime t Michdmgtle, Niccoiini 
display ea his passionate devotion to ancient literature, lit his 
tragedies he set himself free irom the eftccasive rigidity of Alheri, 
and partly approached the English and German tragic authors. 
He nearly always chose political subjects, striving to keep alive 
in his compatriots the love of liberty. Such are Nabucco, Antmiio 
Foscanm, Giovanni da Prociday Lodovfto il Moro, &c. He assailed 
papal R<Mne in Arnaldo da Bresciay a long tragic piece, not suited 
for acting, and epic rather than dramatic. Niccolini’s tragedies 
show a rkJi lyric vein ratlwr than dramatic genius. At any rate 
he has the tnerii of having vindicated liberal ideas, and of having 
opened a new pa^h to Italian tragedy. 

• The literary period we are dealing with had three writers who 
are examples of the direction taken by historical study, it seems 
niBtorimBB. the learned school begun by Mura- 

tori, there should have been a backward movement 
here, but it is clear that this retrogression was due to the 
influence of classicism and patriotism, which, if they revived 
poetry, could not but spoil history. Carlo Botta, bom in 1766, 
was a spectator of Frencli spoliation in Italy and of the over- 
bearing rule of Napoleon. Hence, excited by indignation, he 
wrote a Ht story of Italy from lySg to 1814'^ and later on he 
-continued Guicciardini’s History up to 1789. He wrote after the 
manner of the Latin authors, trying to imitate Livy, putting 
together long and sonorous periods in a style that aimed at being 
like Boccaccio’s, caring little about that which constitutes the 
critical material of history, only intent on declaiming his academic 
prose for his country’s benefit. Botta wanted to be classical 
in a style that could no longer be so, and hence he failed com- 
pletely to attain his literary goal. His fame is only tliat of a man 
of a noble and patriotic heart. Not so bad as the two histories 
of Italy is that of the Guerra delV hull pend enza americana. 

Close to Botta come Pietro Colletta, a Neapolitan bom nine 
years after him. lie also in his Storia d-el rcame di Napoli dal 
^734 ^82^ had the idea of defending the independence and 

liberty of Italy in a stylo borrowed from Tacitus ; and he suc- 
ceeded rather better tlian Botta. He has a rapid, brief, nervous 
style, which makes his book attractive reading. But it is said 
tliat Pietro Giordan i and Gino Capponi corrected it for him. 
Lazzaro J*api of Lucca, author of ihtCommentart della rivoluztone 
francese dal lySg al jSj^^ was not altogether unlike Botta and 
Clolletta. He also was an historian in the classical style, and 
treats his subject with patriotic feeling ; but as an artist he 
perhaps excels the other two. 

At first sight it seems unnatural that, whilst the most burning 
political passions woi-e raging, and whilst the most brilliant men 
of genius in the new classical and patriotic school were 
Purtats. height of their influence, a question should 

have arisen about “ purism ” of language. Yet the 
phenomenon can be easily accounted for. Purism is another 
form of ('lassicism and patriotism. In the secemd half of the 
i8th century the Italian language was sp)ecially full of French 
expressions. There was great indifference about fitness, still more 
about elegance of style. Prose then was to be restored for the 
sake of national dignity, and it was believed that this could not 
be done except by going back to the writers of the 14th century, 
to the “ aurei trecentisti,” as they were called, or else to the 
classics of Italian literature. One of the promoters of the new' 
school was Antonio Cesari of Verona, wLo republished ancient 
authors, and brought out a new edition, with additions, of the 
Vocalwlarto della Crusca. He wrote a dissertation Sopra lo 
siaio presente della Lingua italianay and endeavoured to establish 
the supremacy of Tuscan and of the three great writers Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio. And in accordance with that principle 
he wrote several books, taking pains to copy the “ trecentisti *’ 
as closeli' as possible. But patriotism in Italy has always had 
something municipal in it ; so to this Tuscan supremacy, pro- 
claimed and upheld by Cesari, there was opposed a Lombard 
school, which would know nothing of Tuscan, and with Dante’s 
De vulgari eloquio returned to the idea of the “ lingua illustre.” 


This was an old question, largely and bitterly iirgued in the 
•Cinqueoento (i6th century) by Varchi, !Murio, Castelvetro, 
Speroni and others. Now the tjuestion came up again quite ' 
fred^ as if no one had ever discussed it before. At the head 
of the LcMtibard school were Monti and his son-in-law Count 
Giulio Perticari. This gave Monti an occasion to >friTe Ptoposta 
di alcime correzioni ed aggiunte al vocabalario della Gruscu, 
in which he attacked the Tuscanism of the Crusca, but in a 
graceful and easy style, such in fact as to form a pmse that is 
one of the most beautiful in Italian lilyrature. Perticari on 
the other hand, with a very inferior intellect, narrowed and 
e^sperated the questiem in two treatises, Degli scrittcri del 
Irecento and amor patrio di Dante, in which, often disguising 
or altering the facts, he only makes confusion vsdiere there was 
none. Meantime, however, the impulse was given. The dispute 
about language took its place beside literary and political disputes, 
and all Italy took part in it— Basilio Puoti at Naples, Paolo 
Costa in the Romagna, Marc’ Antonio Parenti at Modena, 
Salvatore Betti at Rome, Giovanni Gherardini in Lombardy, 
Luigi Forniiciari at Lucca, Vincenzo Nanniicci at Florence. 

A patriot, a classicist and a purist all at onct was Pietro 
Giordani, bom in 1774 ; he was almost a compendium of the 
literary movement of the time. His whole life was 
a battle fought for lilxirty. Most learned in Greek 
and Latin authors, and in the Italian trecentisti, he only left 
a few writings behind him, but they were carefully elaborated in 
point of style, and his prose was in his time considered wonder- 
ful. Now it is looked on as too majestic, too much laboured in 
phrases and conceits, too far from nature, too artificial. Giordani 
closes the literary epoch of the classicists. 

7. Nineteenth Cefttury and After.— kt this point the contem- 
porary period of literature begins. It has been said that the 
first impulse was given to it by the romantic school, 
which had as its organ the Conciliatore established in ^***®"'* 
1818 at Milan, and on the staff of which were Silvio Pellico, 
Lodovico di Breme, Giovile Scalvini, Tommaso Grossi, Giovanni 
Berchet, Samuele Bia\^a and lastly Alessandro Manroni. It 
need not be denied that all these men w^ere influenced by 
the ideas that, especially in Germany, at the beginning of the 
19th century constituted the movement called Romanticism. 
Nevertheless, in Italy the course of literary reform took another 
direction, rhere is no doubt that the real head of the reform, 
or at least its most distinguished man, was Ales.sandro Manzoni. 
He formulated in a letter of his the objects of the new school, 
saying that it aspired to try and dis('over and express “ il vero 
storico ” and “ il vero morale,” not only as an end, but as the 
widest and eternal source of the beautiful. And it is precisely 
realism in art that characterizes Italian literature from Manzoni 
onwards. The Promessi Sposi is the one of his work.s that has 
made him immortal. No doubt the idea of the historical novel 
came to him from Sir Walter Scott, but he succeeded in some- 
thing more than an historical novel in the narrow meaning of 
that word ; he tTcated an eminently realisti(' work of art. The 
romance disappears ; no one cares for the plot, which moreover 
is of very little consequence. The attention is entirely fixed on 
the powerful objective creation of the characters. From the 
greatest to the least they have a wonderful verisimilitude ; 
they are living persons standing before us, not with the qualities 
of one time more than another, but with the human qualities of 
all time. Manzoni is able to uiifold a character in all particulars, 
to display it in all its a.spects, to follow it through its different 
phases. He is able also to seize one moment, and from that 
moment to make us guess all the rest. Don Abbondio and 
Renzo are as perfect as Azzeccagarbugli and II Sarto. Manzoni 
dives down into the innermost recesses of the human heart, 
and draws then^ie the most subtle psychological reality. In 
this his greatness lies, which was rci'ognized first by his com- 
panion in genius, Goethe. As a poet too he had gleams of genius, 
especially in the Napoleonic ode, 11 Cinque Baggio, and where 
he describes human affections, as in some stanzas of the Inni 
and in the chorus of the Adeldii. But it is on the Promessi ^ 
Sposi alone that his fame now' rests. 
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The great poet of the age was Leopardi, born thirteen years 
after Manzoni at Recanati, of a patrician family, bigoted and 
avaricious. He became so familiar with Greek authors 
* that he used afterwards to say that the Greek mjde of 
thought was more clear and living to his mind than the Latin 
or ewsn \ht Italian. Solitude, sickness, domestic tyranny, 
prepared him for profound melancholy. From this he passed 
into complete religious scepti('ism, from which he sought rest 
in art. Everything is terrible and grand in .his poems, which 
are the most agonizing cry in modern literature, uttered with a 
solemn quietness that at once elevates and terrifies us. But 
besides being the greatest poet of nature and of sorrow, he was 
also an admirable prose writer. In his Operette morali— dialogues 
and discourses marked by a cold and bitter smile at human 
destinies which freezes the reader — the cleamess*’of style, the 
simplicity of language and the depth of conception are such that 
perhaps he is not o^y the greatest lyrical poet since Dante, but 
also one of the most perfect A\Titers {»f prose that Italian literature 
has had. 

As realism in art gained ground, the positive method in 
criticism kept pace with it. From the manner of Botta and 
Political history returned to its spirit of learned re* 

literature, search, as is shown in such works as the Archtvto 
itorico ilaliatto, established at Florence by Giampietro 
Vieusseux, the Siorta d' Italia tiel medio evo by Carlo 
Troya, a remarkable treatise by Manzoni himself, Sopra alcuni 
punti della siona Umf’obardica in llalia, and the very fine 
history of the Vespri siciliani by Michele Amari. But alongside 
of the great artists Leopardi and Manzoni, alongside of the 
learned scholars, there was also in the first half of the 19th 
century a patriotic literature. To a close obser^^r it will appear 
that historical learning itself was inspired by the love of Italy. 
Giampietro Vieusseux had a distinct political object w’hcn in 
1820 he established the monthly review Antolo^ta. And it is 
equally well known that his Archivio storuo italiano (1842) was, 
under a different form, a continuation of the Antoloj^ia, which 
was suppressed in 1833 owing to the action of the Russian 
government. Florence was in those days the asylum of all the 
Italian exiles, and these exiles met and shook hands in Vieus* 
seux's rooms, where there was more literary than political talk, 
but where one thought and one only animated all minds, the 
thought of Italy. 

'Hie literary movement which preceded and was contemporary 
with the political revolution of 1848 may be said to be repre* 
sented by four writers — Giuseppe Giusti, Francesco Domenico 
Guerrazzi, Vincenzo Gioberti and Cesare Balbo. Giusti wrote 
epigrammatic satires in popular language. In incisive phrase 
he scourged the enemies of Italy ; his nuinner seemed very 
original, but it really was partly imitated from Bcranger. He 
was a telling political writer, but a mediocre poet. Guerrazzi 
had a great reputation and great influence, but his historical 
novels, though read with feverish avidity before 1848, are now 
almost forgotten. Gioberti, a powerful polemical writer, had 
a noble heart and a great mind ; his philosophical works are 
now as good as dead, but the Priniato morale e civile degli lialtani 
will last as an important document of the times, and the Gesuiia 
modemo will live as the most tremendous indictment ever written 
against the Jesuits. Balbo was an earnest student of history, 
and made history useful for politics. Like Gioberti in his first 
period, Balbo was zealous for the civil papacy, and for a federa- 
tion of the Italian stales presided over by it. His Sommario 
della storia d' Jlalia is an excellent epitome. (A. Ba.) 

After the year 1850 political literature becomes less important, 
one of the last poets distinguished in this genre being Francesco 
dair Ongaro, with his stornelU politici. For details as 
porary" to the works of recent writers, referejice may be made 
utenture. to the separate biographical articles, and here a 
summary must suffice. Giovanni Prati and Aleardo 
Aleardi continue 'Vomantic traditions. The dominating figure 
of this later period, however, is Giosu^ Carducci, the opponent 
of the Romantics and restorer of tfie ancient metres and .spirit, 
who, great as a poet, was scarcely less distinguished as a literary 


critic and hisfcrian. Other classical poe^ are Giuseppe Chiarini, 
Domenico Guoli, Arturo Graf, Guido Mazzoni and Giovanni 
Marradi, of whom the two last named may perhaps beijregarded 
as §pecial disciples of Carducci, while another, Giovanrti Pascoli, 
best known by his Myritae and Poemetti^ only began as such. 
Enrico Panzacchi (b. 1842) waaat heart still a romantic. Olindo 
Guerrini (who wrote under the pseudonym of Lorenzo Stecchetti) 
is the chief representative of veriomo in poetry, and, though his 
early works obtained a hiccis de scandale, he is the author of 
many lyrics of intrinsic value. Alfredo Baccelli and Mario 
Rapisardi are epic poets of distinction. Felice Cavallotti is 
the author of the stirring Marcia de Leonida. Among dialect 
writers, the great Roman poet Giuseppe Gioachino Belli has 
found numerous successors, such as Renato Filcini (Pisa), Berto 
Barbarini (Verona) and C’esare Pascarella (Rome). Among th6 
women poets, Ada Negri, with her socialistic Fatalitd and 
Tempeste, has achieved a great reputation ; and others, such as 
\'ittoria Aganoor, A. Brunacci-Brunamonti and Annie Vivanti, 
are highly esteemed in Italy. 

Among the dramatists, Pietro Cossa in tragedy, Gherardi del 
Testa, Ferdinando Martini and Paolo Ferrari in comedy, 
represent the older schools. Mote modern methods were adopted 
by Giuseppe Giacosa and Gerolamo Rovetta. 

In fiction, the historical romance has fallen into disfavour, 
though Emilio de Marchi has written some good examples In 
this genre. The novel of intrigue was cultivated by Anton 
Giulio Barrili and Salvatore Farina, the psychological novel by 
Enrico Annibale Butti, the realistic local tale by Giovanni Verga, 
the mystic philosophical novel by Antonio Fogazzaro. Edmondo 
de Amicis, perhaps the most widely read of all modern Italians, 
has written acceptable fiction, though his moral works and 
travels are more generally known. Of the women novelists, 
Matilde Serao and Grazia Deledda have become deservedly 
popular. 

Gabriele d’ Annunzio has produced original work in poetry, 
drama and fiction, of extraordinary quality. He began with 
.some lyrics which were distinguished no less by their exqui.site 
beauty of form than by their licence, and these characteristics 
reappeared in a long series of poems, plays and novels. 
D' Annunzio’s position as a man of the widest literary and 
artistic culture is undeniable, and even his sternest critics admit 
his mastery of the Italian tongue, ba.sed on a thorough knowledge 
of Italian literature from the earliest times. But with all his 
genius, his thought is unhealthy and his pessimism depressing ; 
the beauty of his work is the beauty of decadence. 

BiHLiooRAPuy. — Among the more aesthetic accounts of Italian 
literature, those of Emiliano Giudici (Florence, 1855) and Francesco 
de Sanctis (Naples, 1870) are still the best. Two histories of real 
scientific value were interrupted by the death of the authors : that 
of Adolfo Bartoli (Florence, iSyy- ibyy) breaking off in the T^lh 
century, and that of Gaspary (Berlin, 1884-1889; English vcr.sion, 
so far only down to the death of Dante, London, 1901) breaking off 
before 'Jasso (a completion being undertaken by Wendrincr). 
Bartoli’s article in the 9th edition of this encyclopaedia has been 
reproduced, with some slight revision, above. Among the many 
recent Italian works, the most important is the elaborate series of 
volumes contributing the Storia lett. d' Itaha scritta da una socictd 
di professuri (xyoo sqq.) : Giussani, Lett, romana; Novati, Origim 
della lingua ; Zingarelli, Dante ; Volpi, II Trecento ; Rossi, II 

F uattrocento ) Flamini, II Cinquecento ; Bclloni, II Seitento) 
oncari, II Settecento ; Mazzoni, Ottocento. Each volume has 
a full bibliography. Important German works, besides Gaspary, 
are those of Wilse and Percopo (illustrated ; Leipzig, 1899), and of 
Caslni (in Grdber's Grundr. der rom. Phil. (Strassburg, 1896-1899). 
English students arc referred to Symonds's Penaissance in Italy 
(especially, but not exclusively, vols. iv. and v. ; new ed., London, 
1902) and to R. Garnell's History of Italian Literature (London, 
1898). (H. O.) 

ITALIAN WARS (1848-1870), a generic name for the series of 
wars for Italian unity which began with the Milan insurrection of 
the 18th of March 1848 and closed with the capture of Rome by 
the Italians on the 20th of September 1870. For theil Italian 
political interest see Italy : History. The pre.sent article deals 
with certain campaigns of distinctively military importance, viz. 
1848-1849, 1859 and 1866, in the first and third of which 
the centre of gravity of the nationalist movement was the 
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Piedmontese regular ai|ny, and in the second thJ French army 
commanded by Napoleon III. On the other side the Austrian 
army wjte throughout the basis of the established order of things, 
settled al the Congress of Vienna on the theory that Italy was 

a geographical expression.” Side iJy side with these regular 
armies, each of which was a sp^ial type, there fought national 
levies of widely varying kinds, and thus practically every known 
form of militaiy service, except the ^lly organized “ nation in 
arms ” (then peculiar to Prussia) made its appearance in the 
field. Further, these wars constitute the greater part of European 
military history between Waterloo and Koniggratz — a bridge — 
if a broken one — between Napoleon and Moltke. They there- 
fore present a considerable technical interest, wholly apart from 
^their historical importance and romantic interest. 

Austro-Sardinian War of 1848-1849 

From about 1846 the spirit of revolt against foreign domina- 
tion had gathered force, and two years later, when Europe was 
on the verge of a revolutionary outburst, the struggle for Italian 
unity was initiated by the insurrection at Milan. At this moment 
the Austrian army in Lombardy, practically a highly-trained 
force of long-service professional soldiers, was commanded by 
Radetzky, one of the greatest generals in Austrian history. 
Being, however, virtually an army of occupation, it was broken 
up into many garrisons, and in all was not more than 70,000 
strong, so that after five days’ fighting in the streets of Milan, 
Radetzky did as Wellington had proposed to do in 1817 when 
his army of occupation in France was threatened by a national 
rising, and withdrew to a concentration area to await reinforce- 
ments. This area was the famous Quadrilateral, marked by the 
fortresses of Mantua, Verona, Peschiera and Le^ago, and 
there, in the early days of April, the scattered fractions of the 
Austrians assembled. Lombardy and Venetia had followed the 
example of Milan, and King Charles Albert of Sardinia, mobiliz- 
ing the Piedmontese army in good time, crossed the frontier with 

45.000 regulars two days after the Austrians had withdrawn from 
Milan. Had the insurrectionary movements and the advance 
of the Piedmontese been properly co-ordinated, there can be 
little doubt that some, at any rate, of the Austrian detachments 
would have been destroyed or injured in their retreat, but as it was 
they escaped without material losses. The blow given to Austrian 
prestige by the revolt of the great cities was, however, so severe 
that the whole peninsula rallied to Charles All^ert. Venice, 
reserving a garrison for her own protection, set on foot an 
improvised army 1 1 ,000 strong on the mainland ; some 5000 
Lombards and 9000 insurgents from the smaller duchies gathered 
on both sides of the Po ; 15,000 Papal troops under Durando and 

13.000 Neapolitans under the old patriot general Pepe moved up 
to Ferrara and Bologna respectively, and Charles Albert with the 
Piedmontese advanced to the Mincio at the beginning of April. 
His motley command totalled 96,000 men, of whom, however, 
only half were thoroughly trained and disciplined troops. The 
reinforcements available in Austria were about 25,000 disciplined 
troops not greatly inferior in quality to Radetzky ’s own veterans. 
Charles Albert could call up 45,000 levies at a few weeks’ notice, 
and eventually all the resources of the patriot party. 

'Fhe regular war began in the second week of April on the Mincio, 
the passages of which river were forced and the Austrian advanced 
troops driven back on the 8th (action of Goito) and 9th. Radetzky 
maintained a careful defensive, and the king’s attempts to sur- 
prise Peschiera (14th) and Mantua (19th) were unsuccessful. But 
Peschiera was closely invested, though it was not forced to capitulate 
until the end of May. Meantime the Piedmontese pmy advanced 
towards Verona, and, finding Radetzky with a portion of his army 
on their left flank near Pastrengo, swung northward and drove him 
over the Adige above Verona, but on turning towards Verona they 
were checked (action of Pastrengo 28th-30th April and battle of 
Santa Lucia di Verona, 6th May). 

Meantime the Austrian reinforcements assembled in Carniola 
under af Irish-born general, Count Nugent von Westmeath ( 1777 “ 
1862) and entered Fnuli. Their junction with the field marshal 
was in the last degree precarious, every step of their march was 
contested by the levies and the townsmen of Venetia. The days of 
rifled artillery were not yet come, and a physical obstacle to the 
combined movements of trained regulars and a well-marked line of 
defence were all that was necessary to convert even medieval 


walled towns into centres of effective resistance. When the spirit 
of resistance was lacking, as it had been for example in 1799 (see 
French RevolutionXry Wars),* the importance of the walled 
towns corresponded simply to their mateml strength, which was 
practically negligeable. But throughout the campai^ of 1848- 
1849, the essential moral conditions of defence being present, the 
Austrians were hampered by an endless series of mmor 8Ji|g;e8, in 
which the effort expended was out of all proportion to the success 
achieved. 

Nugent, however, pressed on, though every day weakened by small 
det^hments, and, turning rather than overpowering each obstacle 
as it was encountered, made his way slowlv by Belluno ^ . 

to Vicenza and Treviso and joined Radetzky at Verona ^ 

on the 25th of May. The latter then for a moment took 
the offensive, passing around the right flank of the loyal V. 
army by way of Mantua (actions of Curtatone, 29th May, 
and Goito, 3^h May), but, failing of the success he expected he 
turned swiftly round and with 30,000 men attacked the 20,000 
Italians (Papal troops, volunteers, Neapolitans) under Durando, 
who had established themselves across his line of communication 
at Vicenza, drove them away and reoccupied Vicenza (gth June), 
where a second body of reinforcements from Trent, clearing the 
Brenta valley (Val Sugana) as they advanced, joined him, the king 
meanwhile being held in check by the rest of Radetzky 's army. 

After beating down resistance in the valleys of th| Brenta and 
Piave, the field marshal returned to Verona. Charles Albert had 
now some 75,000 men actually in hand on the line of high ground, 
S. Giustina-Somma Campagna, and made the mistake of extending 
inordinately so a.s to cover his proposed sie^ of Mantua. Napoleon, 
fifty years before on the same ground (see French Revolutionary 
Wars), had only with great difficulty solved this same problem by 
the economical grouping and resolute handling of his forces, and 
Charles Albert, setting out his forces en cordon, was weak at all 
points of his long front of 45 m. Thus Radetzky, gathering his 
forces opposite the king's centre (Sona, Somma Campagna], was 
able to break it (23rd July). The Piedmontese, however, fell back 
steadily, and 25,000 of them collected at Villafranca, whence on the 
24 th they counter-attacked and regained the heights at Custozza 
and Somma Campagna that they had lost. Radetzky, however, 
took the offensive again next morning and having succeeded in 
massing half of his army opposite to one quarter of the Piedmontese, 
was completely victorious (first battle of Custozza, 24th-25th July). 
Pursuing vigorously, the Austrians drove the king over the Mincio 
(action of Volta, 26th-27th), the Chiese, the Adda and the Ticino 
into his own dominions, Milan being reoccupied without fighting. 
The smaller bands of patriots were one after the other driven over 
the borders or de.stroyed. Venice alone held out to the end. Be- 
sieged by land and water, and bombarded as well, she prolonged 
her resistance until October 1849, long after the w'ar had everywhere 
else come to an end. 

The first campaign for unit)- had ended in complete failure, 
thanks to the genius of Radetzky and the thorough training, 
mobility and handiness of his soldiers. During the winter of 
1848-1849 — for, to avoid unnecessary waste of his precious 
veterans, Radetzky let the Piedmontese army retire unmolested 
over the Ticino — Charles Albert took energetic rneasures to 
reorganize, refit and augment his army. But his previous 
i career had not fitted him to meet the crisis. With aspirations 
for unity he sympathized, and to that ideal he was soon to sacrifice 
his throne, but he had nothing in common with the distinctively 
revolutionary party, with whom circumstances had allied him. 
Radicalism, however, was a more obvious if a less real force 
than nationalism, and Charles Albert made it a fatal concession 
in appointing the Polish general Albert Chrzanowski (1788-1861) 
his principal adviser and commander-in-chief — an appointment 
that alienated the generals and the army, while scarcely modifying 
the sentiments of distrust with which the Liberal party regarded 
the king.^ 

In March the two main armies were grouped in the densely 
intersected district between Milan, Vercelli and Pavia (see sketch 
map below), separated by the Ticino, of which the out- 
posts of either side watched the passage.s. Charles 
Albert had immediately in hand 65,000 men, some 25,000 
more being scattered in various ^ietachments to right and 
left. Radetzky disposed of 70,000 men for field operations, besides 
garrisons. The recovery of Milan, the great city that had been the 
first to revolt, dfeemed to the Italians the first objective of the 
campaign. It was easier indeed to raise the whole country m arms 
than to crush the field-marshal’s regulars, and it w^ hoped tliat 
Radetzky would, on losing Milan, either retire*^ Lodi and perhaps 

1 Several of the French generals— I^moriciAre, Bedeau, Chan- 
gamier and others— who had been prominent in Algeria and in the 
1848 revolution in I- ranee had been invited to take the command, 
but had declined it. 
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to Mantua (aa in 1848), or gatJUcr his forces lor battle before Milan. 
Radeticky lumsfll openly announced lliat lie would take tko oiiensive, 
and tlie Lang’s plans were framed to meet this case also. Two-llurtls 
of the arm>, 4 divisions, were grouped in great depth b( tween 
Novara, Gulhatc and Castelmiovo. A little to the right, at Ves}'olate 
and Vigevauo, was one division under Durando. and the remaining 
divisioj^y undei Ramonno was grouped opposite Pavia with orders 
to take tluit place li possible, but if Radetzky adwuiced thence, to 
fall bark fightnig cither on Mortara or Lomeilo,* while the mam 
body descended on the Austrian flank. I'he grouping Inith of 
Ramonno and of the main body — as events proved in the case of 
tlie hitter — cannot be setiously criticized, and indeed one is almost 
tempted to assume ^hat Chrzanowski considered the cas<' of 
Radet/ky’s advance on Moitara more carefully than that of his own 
adx'ance on Milan. Put the seething spirit of revolt did not allow 
tlie army that was Italy’s hope to stand still at a foreign and un- 
tried general's dictation and await Radetzky’s coming. On the iglh 
of Mai'ch orders were issued to the main body foi tfte advance' on 
Milan, and on the 20th one division, led by the king him.self, ciossc'd 
the Ticino at San Martino. 

But no Austrians wore encountered, and such information as 
was available indicated that Radetzky was concentrating to lus 
left on tlie i^via-Lodi road. Chrzanowski thereupon, abandoning 
(il indeed he ever enlortamed) the idea of Radetzky’s retirement 
and lus own triumphal march on lildan, suspended the advance. 
His fears weie justified, for tliat evening he heard that Ramorino 
had abandoned his jiost and taken his division across the Po. After 
the war tins general was shot for disobedience, and deservedly, 
for the covering division, the fightmg flank -guard on wliich 
Chrzanowslii’s defensive-offensive depended, w-as thus withdrawn 
at tlie moment when Radetzky’s whole army was crossing the 
Ticino at Pav'ia and heading for Mortara. 

The four Austrian corps began to fde acro.ss the Ticino at noon on 
the 20th, and by nightfall the heads of Kadetzky’s columns were at 
Zerbolo, Ciambolo and Cava, the reserve at Pavia, a flank-guard 
holding the Cava-Casatisma road over the Po against the contingency 
of Kaniorino's return, and the two brigades tliat had furnished the 
outposts along the Ticino closing on Bereguardo. 

ChrzanovN'ski, howevei, having now to deal with a foreseen case, 
gave Ills orders promjilly. To replace Ramorino, the ist division 
Action of ordered fiom Yespolate through Mortara to Trumello : 
M riara division from Cerano to push south on Vigevano ; 

® ■ tlie reserve from Novara to Mortara . the remainder to 

follow tlie 2nd division. Had the isl division been placed at Mortara 
in.stead of Vespolate in the first instance tlie story of the campaign 
might have been very different, but here again, though to a far 
less culpable degree, a subordinale general's default imperilled the 
army. Durando (ii.st March), in.stead of pushing on as ordered to 
‘I'rumello to take contact witli tJie enemy, haltoil at Mortara. The 
reserve also halted then* and deployed we.st of Mortara to guard 
against a possible attack from San Giorgio. The Sardinian ad- 
vanced guard on the other road n-aclied Borgo San Siro, but tht're 
met and wa.s driven back by Radetzky 's II. corps under Lieut, 
lucid Marshal d'Aspre (1789-1850), winch was supported by the 
brigades lliat now crossed at Bereguaiclo. But the Italians W'cre 
also supj)or 1 ed, the Austrians made little progres.s, and by nightfall 
the Sardinian II., Til. and IV. divisions Iiad closed up around 
Vigevano. Radetzky indeed intended his troops on the Vigevano 
road to act simply as a defensive flank-guard and had ordered the 
rest of his army by the three roads, Zerbolo-Gambolo, Gropello- 
Trumello and Loniello-Saii Giorgio, to converge on Mortara. 'Jhe 
rearmost of the two coqis on the Gambolo road (the L) was to serve 
at need as a supjiort to the flank-guard, and, justly confident m his 
troops, Radetzky chd not hesitate to send a whole corp.s by the 
eccentric route of I.omello. And Ixjfore nightfall an important 
success had justified him, for the 11 . corps from Gambolo, meeting 
Duraiulo outside Mortara, had defeated him before the Sardinian 
reserve, prematurely deployed cm tlie other side of the town, could 
come to his nssi.stance. The remaining eorjis of Radetzky's army 
were still short of Mortara when night came, but this could hardly 
be well known at the royal headquarters, and, giving up the slight 
chances of success tliaf a counterstroke from Vigevano on Mortara 
oflered, Chrzanowski urd<*red a general concentrafion on Novara. 
TliLs was effected on the 22nd, on which day Radetzky, pushing out 
the II. corj^s towards Vespolate, concentrated the rest at Mortara. 
That the 1 talians had retired was clear, but it was not known whither, 
and, 'prcci.sely as Napoleon had done before Marengo (see French 
Revolutionary Wars), he sent one corps to seize the king’s 
potential line of retreat, Novara-Vciiceili, kept one back at Mortara — 

^ Students of Napoleonic strategy will find it inlere.stmg to 
replace Ramorino by, say, Uannes, and to post Dutfendo at Mortara- 
Vigevano instead of Vespolate- Vigevano, and from tiiefie conditions 
to work out tlie pnobabJe course ol events. 

“ Ramormo’s defence was that he had received information that 
the Austrians were advancing on Alessandria by the south bank of 
the Po. But Alessandna was a fortress, and could be expected to 
hold out for forty-eight hours ; moreover, it could easily have been 
""succoured by way of Vaenra if necessary. 


ready, it may^ be presumed, to grapple enemy coming from 
Vigevano — -and engaged the other three in a siugle long column^ 
widely .spaced out, on tlie Novara road. Tims il came about that 
on t^e 23rd d'Aspre’s II. corps encountered Charles Albov's whole 
army long before the HI. and Reserve could join it. The battln 
of Novara was, neverthfeles.^, as great an event in the history of the 
Inmerial-Royal Army as Mai'engi^ in that of the French. 

First the ll. corps, and then the II. and III. together attacked 
with the utmost resolution, and as the hours wont by more and 
more of the whitecoats camp on the field until at last the jsiovara. 
IV. corp.s, swinging inward from Robbio, came on to the 
flank of the dclcncc. Tliis was no mere .strategical triumjfli; 
the Austrians, regiment for regiment, were more than a match for 
the Italians and the result was decisive. Charles Albert abdicated, 
and the young Victor Emmanuel 11 ., his succes.sor, had to make a 
hasty amiisltce. 

After Novara, the first great struggle for Itafian unity was no, 
more than a spasmodic, if often desperate, struggle of small 
bodies of patriots and citizens of w'alled towns to avert the 
inevitable. The principal incidents in the last phase were the 
siege of Venice, the sack of Brescia by the merciless Haynao and 
the capture of Rome by a French expeditionary corps under 
General Oudinot. 

The Italian War of 1859 

The campaign of Magenta and Solferino took place ten years 
later. Napoleon 111., himself an tx-carbonaro, and the apostle 
of the theory of “ nationalities.” had had his attention and his 
ambitions drawn towards the Italian problem by the attempt 
upon his life by Orsini. 'J'hc general political horizon was by 
no means clear at the end of 1858, and on the 1st of January 
1859 the emperor of the French publicly expressed to the 
Austrian ambassador his regret that “ our relations are not so 
good as heretofore." This was regarded by all concerned as a 
prelude to war, and within a short time a treaty and a marriage-* 
contract allied Sardinia with the leading European power. In 
the smaller Italian stales, as before, the governments were on 
the side of Austria and the “ settlement of 1815,” peoples 

on that of United Italy. The French still maintained a garrison 
in Rome to support \he pope. The thorny question of the 
temporal power versus the national movement wa.s not yet 
in the foreground, and though Napoleon s support of the 
former wtis later to prove his undoing, in 1859 the main enemy 
was Austria and the paramount factor was the assistance of 
200,000 French regulars in solving the immediate problem. 

The Sardinian army, reionstituted by La Marmora with the 
definite object of a war for union and rehabilitated by its conduct 
in the Crimea, was eager and willing. The French army, proud 
of its reputation as the premier army in the world, and composed, 
three-fourths of it, of professional soldiers w^hose gospel w^as 
ihe “ Legend," welcomed a return to the first Napoleon’s 
battle-grounds, while the emperor’s ambitions coincided with his 
.sentiments. Austria, on the other hand, did not desire war. 
Her only motive of resistance was that it wa.s impossible to cede 
her Italian possessions in face of a mere threat. To her, even 
more than to France and infinitely more than to Italy, the war was 
a political war, a “ war with a limited aim " or “ stronger form 
of diplomatic note " ; it entirely lacked the national and personal 
.spirit of resistance which makes even a passive defence so 
powerful. 

Event.s during the period of tension that preceded the actual 
declaration of war were practically governed by these moral 
conditions. Such advantages as Austria possessed at the outset 
could only be turned to account, as will presently appear, by 
prompt action. But her army .system was a combination of 
conscription and the “ nation in arms,” which for the diplomatic 
war on hand proved to be quite inadequate Whereas the 
French army was permanently on a two-thirds war footing 
(400,000 peace, 600,000 war), that of Austria required to be more 
than doubled on mobilization by calling in reservists. Now, 
the value of reservists is always conditioned by the t^nper of 
the population from which they come, and it is more than 
probable that the mdeci.sion of the Austrian government between 
January and April 1859 was due not only to its desire on 
I general grounds to avoid war, but also, and perhaps still more, 
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to its hopes of .averting it by firmness, without \avu^ recourse 
to the possibly dangfrous expedient of a -real mobilization. A 
few years before the imethod of “ bluffing ” had been completely 
succes^l . against Prussia. But the Prussian reservist 07,1^50 
did not want to fight, whereas the Fi^acfc soldier of 1859 diired 
nothing more ardently. • 

In these conditions the Austrian preparations were made 
sparingly, rbut with ostentation. The three corps constituting 
the Army of Italy (commanded sinci Radetzky’s death in 1858 
by Feldzeugmeister Count Franz Gyulai (i798“i863)), were 
maintained at war efficiency, but not at war strength (corps 
averaging 15,000). Instead, however, of mobilizing them, the 
Vienna government sent an army corps (III.) from Vienna at 
peace strength in January. This was followed by the II. corps, 
k also at peace strength, in [Februa^, and the available field 
force, from that point, could have invaded Piedmont at once.^ 
The initial military situation was indeed all in favour of Austria. 
Her mobilization was calculated to take ten weeks, it is true, 
but her concentration by rail could be much more speedily 
efiected 'than that of the French, who had either to cross the 
Alps on foot or to proceed to Genoa by sea and thence by one 
line of railway to the interior. -Further, the demands of Algeria, 
Rome and other garrisons, the complicated political situation 
and the consequent necessity of protecting the French coasts 
against an English attack, and still more the Rhine frontier 
against Prussia and other German states (a task to which the 
greatest general in the French army, P^lissier, was assigned), 
materially reduced the size of the army to be sent to Italy. But 
the Austrian government held its hand, and the Austrian com- 
mander, apparently nonplussed by the alternation of quiescence 
and boldness at Vienna, asked -for full mobilization 
and turned his tlioughts to the Quadrilateral that 
had served Radetzky so well in gaining time .for the 
reserves to come up, March passed away without an advance, 
and it was not until the 5th of April that the long-deferred order 
was issued from Vienna to the reservists to join the II., III., 
V., VII. and VIII. corps in Italy. And, after all, Gyulai took 
the field, at the end of April, with most of his units at three- 
quarters of their war strength.'^ On the side of the allies the 
Sardinian.s mobilized 5 infantry and 1 cavalry divisions, totalling 
64,000, by the third wieek in April. A few days later Austria 
sent an ultimatum to Turin. This was rejected on the 26th, 
war beii^g tliereupon declared. As for the French, the emperor s 
policy was considerably in advance of his war minister’s prepara- 
tions. The total of about 130,000 men (all that could be 
spared out of 500,000) for the Italian army was not reached 
until operations were in progress ; and the first troops only 
entered Savoy or disembarked in Genoa on the 25th and 26th 
of April. 

Thus, long as the opening had been delayed, there was stiD 
a period after both sides had resolved on and prepared for war, 
during which the Austrians were free to take the 
offensive. Had the Austrians crossed the frontier 
instead of writing an ultimatum on the 19th of April, 
they would ha^'e had from a week to a fortnight to 
deal with the Sardinians. But even the three or four days that 
elapsed between the declaration and the arrival of the first French 
soldiers were wasted. Vienna ordered Gyulai to take the 
offensive on the 27th, but it was not until the 30th that the 
Austrian general crossed the Ticino. His movements were 
unopposed, the whole of the Sardinian army having concentrated 
(by arrangement between La Marmora and Marshal Canrobert) 
in a flank position between Gisale and Alessandria, where it 
covered Turin indirectly and GJenoa, the French disembarkation 

' The Sardinians, at peace strength, had some 50,000 men, and 
during January and Fcbnuuy the government buSod itself chiefly 
with preparations of supplies and armament. Here the delay in 
calling opt the reserves was due not to their possible ill-will, but 
to the necessity of waiting on the political situation. 

* The Volunteer movement in En^and was the result of this 
crisis in the relations of England and France. 

* As far as possible Italian conscripts had been sent elsewhere 
and replaced by Austrians. 


port, directly. Gyulai’s Jjeft was on the znd of May opposite the 
allied centre, and his right stretched os far as Vercelh.^ iOn the 
3rd he planned A cdhcentric att&ck on King Victor Emmantiers 
posjrion, and parts of his scheme were actually put into execution, 
but ne suspended it owinc: to news Of the approach qf the French 
from Genoa, supply tfifficulties (Radetzky, the inhcritdff of the 
rSth-century traditions, had laid it down (that the soldier -must 
be well fedandrthat the civilian must notrbe plundered, conditions 
which were unfavourable to mobility) and the heavy weather 
and the dangerous state of the rivers. • 

Gyulai then turned his attention to the Sardinian capital. 
Three more days were spent in a careful flank march to the right, 
and on the 8th of May the army (III., V. and VH.) was grouped 
about Vercejjli, with outposts 10-14 m. beyond the Sesia towards 
Turin, reserves (II. and VIII.) round Mortara, and a flank-guard 
detached from Benedek’s VIII. corps watching the Po. The 
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extreme right of the main body skirmished with Garibaldi’s 
volunteers on the edge of the Alpine country. The Turin scheme 
was, however, soon given up. Bivouacs, cancelled orders and 
cro.ssings of marching columns all contributed to exhaust the 
I troops needlessly. On the 9th one corps (the V.) had its direction 
and disposition altered four times, without any change 
in the general situation to justify this. In fact, f 
Austrian headquarters were full of able soldiers, each Mortars, 
of whom had his own views on the measures to be taken 
and a certain measure of support from Vienna — Gyulai, Colonel 
Kuhn his chief of sfaff, and FeWzeupneister Hess, who had 
formerly played Gneisenau to Radetzlty^s Bliicher. But what 
emerges most clearly from the movements of these days is that 
Gyulai himself distrusted the offensive projects he had been 
ordered to execute, and catching apparently at some exp(W«ion 
of approval given by the emperor, had determined to imitate 
Radetzky in a defensive based on the Quadrilateral.** His 
immediate intention, on abandoning the advance on Turin 
to group his army around Mortara and to strike out as opportunity 
offered against Ihe heads of the allied columns wherever th^ 
appeared. Meantime, the IX. corps had been sent to Italy, 
and the I. and XL were mobilizing. Thes#%were to form the 
I. Army, Gyulai*s the II. The latter was by the 13th of May 
grouped in the Lomellina, one third (chiefly VIL corps)*spread 

* The movements of the division employed in policing Lombardy^ 
(Urban's) are not included here, unless spei:ially mentioned. 
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by brigades fan wise from Vercelli along the Sesia and Po to 
Vaccarizza, two thirds massed in a central position about 
Mortara. There was still no infoVmation of the enemy's distribu- 
tion, except what was forwarded from Vienna or gathered by 
the indefatigable Urbans division, which moved from Milan 
to Biell^; thence to Brescia and Parma, and back to Lombardy 
in search of revolutionary bands, and the latter’s doings in the 
nature of things could not afford any certain inferences as to 
the enemy’s regular armies. 

On the side of the jillies, the Piedmontese were grouped on 
the ist of May in the fortified positions selected for them by 
Canrobert about Valenza-Casale-Alessandria. The French III. 
corps arrived on the 2nd and 3rd and the IV. corps on the 7th 
at Alessandria from Genoa. Unhampered by Gyul^’s offensive, 
though at times and places disquieted by his minor reconnais- 
sances, the allies assembled until on the i6th the French were 
stationed as follows : I. corps, Voghera and Pontecurone, II., 
Sale and Bassignana, IIL, Tortona, IV., Valenza, Guard, 
Alessandria, and the king’s army between Valenza and Casale. 
The V. French corps under Prince Napoleon had a political 
mission in th6 duchies of middle Italy ; one division of this corps, 
however, followed the main army , On the eve of the first collision 
the emperor Napoleon, commanding in chief, had in hand about 
100,000 French and about 60,000 Sardinian troops (not including 
Garibaldi’s enlisted volunteers or the national guard). Gyulai’s 
11 . Army was nominally of nearly equal force to that of the 
allies, but in reality it was only about 106,000 strong in com- 
batants. 

The first battle had no relation to the strategy contemplated 
by the emperor, and w'as still less a part of the defence scheme 
framed by Gyulai. The latter, still pivoting on Mortara, 
beno^ between the 14th and igth drawn his army some- 

what to the left, in proportion as more and more of 
the French came up from Genoa. He had further ordered a 
reconnaissance in force in the direction of Voghera by a mixed 
corps drawn from the V., Urban’s division and the IX. (the last 
belonging to the 1 . Army). The saying that “ he who does not 
know what he wants, yet feels that he must do .something, 
appeases his conscience by a reconnaissance in force,’’ applies 
to no episode more forcibly than to the action of Monte- 
bello (20th May) where Count Stadion, the commander of 
the V. corps, not knowing what to reconnoitre, engaged dis- 
connected fractions of his available 24,000 against the French 
division of Forey (I. corps), 8000 strong, and was boldly 
attacked and beaten, with a loss of 1400 men against Forey 's 
700. 

Montebello had, however, one singular result : both sides 
fell back and took defensive measures. The French head- 
quarters were already meditating, if they had not 
resolved upon, a transfer of all their forces 
the AJiJeM. from right to left, to be followed by a march on Milan 
(a sdieme inspired by Jomini). But the opening of 
the movement was suspended until it became quite certain 
that Stadion’s advance meant nothing, while Gyulai (impressed 
by Forey ’s aggressive tactics) continued to stand fast, and thus 
it was not until the 28th that the French offensive really began. ^ 
The infantry of the French III. corps was sent by rail from Ponte- 
curone to Casale, followed by the rest of the army, which marched 
by road. To cover the movement D’Autemarre’s division of 
Prince Napoleon’s corps (V.) was posted at Voghera and one 
division of the king’s army remained at Valenza. The rest of 
the Piedmontese were pushed northward to join Cialdini’s 
division which was already at Vercelli. The emperor’s orders 
were for Victor Emmanuel to pueh across the Sesia and to take 

^ The advantages and dangers of the flank march are well sum- 
marized in Colonel H. C. Wylly's Magenta and^ Solferino, p. 65, 
where the doctrinaire objections of Hamley and Riistow are set in 
parallel with the common-sense views of a much-neglected English 
writer (Major Adcfms, Great Campaigns) and with the clear and 
simple doctrine of Moltke, that rested on the principle that strategy 
does not exist to avoid but to give effect to tactics. The waste of 
time in execution, rather than the scheme, is condemned by General 
Silvestre. 


post at Palestr^ on the 30th to cover the mossing of the French 
at Vercelli. This the king carried out, ariving back outlying 
bodies of the enemy in spite of a stubborn resistance md the 
close, find difficult character of the country. Hearing^of the 
fighting, Gyulai ordered the recapture of Palestro by the II. 
corp.s, but the Sardinians during the night strengthened* their 
positions and the attack (31st) was repulsed with heavy loss. 
These two initial succes.ses of the allies, the failures in Austrian 
tactics and leadership which they revealed, and the fatigues and 
privations to which indifferent staff work had exposed his troops, 
combined to confirm Gyulai in his now openly expressed intention 
of “ basing his defensive on the Quadrilateral.” And indeed his 
only alternatives wM*e now to fall back or to concentrate on the 
heads of the French columns as soon as they ^ad passed the 
Sesia about Vercelli. Faithful to his view of the situation he * 
adopted the former course (ist June). The retreat b^an on 
the 2nd, while the French were still busied in closing up. Equally 
with the Austrians, the French were the victims of a system of 
marching and camping that, by requiring the tail of the columns 
to close up on the head every evening, reduced the day’s net 
progress to 6 or 7 m., although the troops were often under 
arms for fourteen or fifteen houts. The difference between the 
supreme commands of the rival armies lay not in the superior 
generalship of one or the other, but in the fact that Napoleon 
III. as sovereign knew what he wanted and as general pursued 
this object with much energy, whereas Gyulai neither knew how 
far his government would go nor was entire “ master in his 
own house.” 

The latter became very evident in his retreat. Kuhn, the 
chief of staff, who was understood to represent the views of the 
general staff in Vienna, had already protested against 
Gyulai’s retn^grade movement, and on the 3rd Hess retna*” 
appeared from Vienna as the emperor’s direct repre- 
sentative and stopped the movement. It was destined to be 
resumed after a short interval, but meanwhile the troops suffered 
from the orders and counter-orders that had marked every stage 
in the Austrian movements and were now intensified instead of 
being removed by higher intervention. Meanwhile (June 1-2) 
the allies had regrouped themselves east of the Sesia for the 
movement on Milan. The IV. corp.s, driving out an Austrian 
detiichment at Novara, established itself there, and was joined 
by the II. and Guard. The king’s army, supported by the I. 
and III. corps, was about Vercelli, with cavalry far out to the 
front towards Vespolate. From Novara, the emperor, who 
desired to give his troops a rest-day on the 2nd, pushed out first 
a mixed reconnaissance and then in the afternoon two divisions 
to seize the crossing of the Ticino, Camou’s of the prench 
Guard on Turbigo, Espinasse’s of the II. corps on mdvmnce 
San Martino. Further the whole of the Vercelli to the 
group was ordered to advance on the 3rd to Novara 
and Galliate, where Napoleon would on the 4th have all his 
forces, except one division, beyond Gyulai’s right and in hand 
for the move on Milan. The division sent to Turbigo bridged 
the river and crossed in the night of the 2nd/3rd, that at San 
Martino (on the main road) occupied the bridge-head and also 
the river bridge itself, though the latter was damaged. 
Espina.sse’s division here was during the night replaced by a 
Guard division and went to join a growing assembly of troops 
under General MacMahon, which established itself at Turbigo 
and Robecchetto on the morning of the 3rd. Lastly, in order 
to make sure that no attack was impending from the direction 
of Mortara, Napoleon sent General Niel with a mixed recon- 
noitring force thither, which returned without meeting any 
Austrian force — fortunately for itself, if the fate of the ” recon- 
naissance in force ” at Montebello proves anything. 

The centre of gravity was now at Buffalora, a village on the main 
Milan road at the point where it crosses the Naviglio Grande, Here, 
on the night of the ist, Count Clam-Gallas, commanfling the 
Austrian I. corps (which had just arrived in Italy and was to form 
part of the future I. Army) had posted a division, with a view to 
occupying the bridge-head of San Martino. On inspecting the 
latter Clam-Gallas concluded that it was indefensible, and, ordering 
the San Martino road and railway bridges to be destroyed (an order 
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which was only partially execut^), he called on Gj^lai for support, 
sent out detachmentalto the right against the French troops re- 
ported at Turbigo, and prepared to hold Ws ground at Buflalora. 
On reqfipt of Clam-Gallas's report at the Austrian headquarters, 
Hess omered the resumption of the retreat that he had counter- 
manded, but it was already late and«ma*y of the troops did not 
halt for the night till midnight. Juiie 3ra/4th. Gyiilai promised 
them the 4th as a rest-day, but fortune ordered it otherwise. This 
much at least was in favour of the Austrians, that when the troops 
at l^t reached their assigned pasitions four-fifths of them were 
within 12 m. of the battlefield. But, %s before, the greater part of 
the army was destined to be chained to “ supporting positions " 
well back from the battlefield. 

When day broke on the 4th, the emperor pf the French was still 
uncertain as to Gyulai's whereabouts, and his intention wa.s there- 
Batile of more than to secure the passage of the Ticino and 

MaroBta army on both sides of the river, in sufficient 

^ * strength to make head against Gyulai, whether the latter 

advanced from Mortara and Vigevano or from Abbiategrasso. He 
therefore kept back part of the French army and the whole of the 
Sardinian. But dunng the morning it became known that Gyulai 
had passed the Ticino on the evening of the 3rd ; and Napoleon 
then ordered up all his forces to San Martino and Turbigo. 
The battlefield of Magenta is easily described. It consists of two 
level plateaux, wholly covered with vineyards, and between them 
the broad and low-lying valley of the Ticino. This, sharply defined 
by the bluffs of the adjoining pVateaux, is made up of backwaters, 
channels, water meadows and swampy woods. At Turbigo the band 
of low ground is m. wide, at Buftalora 2^. Along the foot of the 
eastern or Austrian bluffs between Turbigo and Buffalora runs the 
Grand Canal (NavigUo Grande) ; this, however, cuts into the plateau 
itself at the latter place and trending gradually inwards leaves a 
tongue of high ground separate from the main plateau. The Novara- 
Milan road and railway, crossing the Ticino by the bridge of San 
Martino, pass the second obstacle presented by the canal by the 
New Bridges of Magento, the Old Bridge being 1000 yards south of 
these The canal is bridged at several points betwt*en Turbigo and 
Buffalora, and also at Kobecco, ij m. to the (Austrian) left of the 
Old Bridge. Clam-Gallas's main line of defence was the canal 
between Turbigo and the Old Bridge, skirmishers being posted on 
the tongue of high ground in front of the New Bridges, which were 
kept open for their retreat. He had been joined by the II. corj.)S 
and disj^)Ose(l of 40,000 men, 27,000 more being at Abbiategrasso 
(2| m. S, of Rolx'cco). Of his immediate command, he disposed 
about 12,000 for the defence of the New Bridges, 12,000 for that of 
Buflalora, 8000 at Magenta and 8000 at Kobecco ; all bridges, 
except the New Bridges, were broken. Cavalry played no part 
whatever, and artillery was only u.sed in small force to fire along 
roads and paths. 

Napoleon, as has been mentioned, spent the morning of the 4th 
in ascertaining that Gyulai had repa.sseil the Ticino. Being desirous 
merely of sectiring the passage and having only a small force avail- 
able for the moment at San Martino, he kept this back in the hope 
tliat MacMahon’S advance from Turbigo on Magenta and Buflalora 
would dislodge the Austrians. MacMahon advanced in two 
columns, 2 divisions through Cug^iono and 1 through Inveruno. 
The former drove back the Austnan outposts with ease, but on 
approaching Buffalora found so serious a resisUince that MacMahon 
broke off the fight in order to close vip and tIi’})loy his full force. 
Meantime, however, on hearing the cannonade Napoleon had ordered 
forward Mellinet’s division of the Guard on the New Bridges and 
Buflalora. The bold advance of this corps d’dhte carried both points 
at once, but the iiia.s.ses of the allies who had been retained to meet 
a jx)ssible attack from Mortara and Vigevano were still far distant 
and Mellinet was practically unsupported. Thus the French, turning 
towards the Old Bridge, found tnem.selves (3.30 r.M.) involved in a 
close fight with some 18,000 Austrians, and meantime Gyulai had 
begun to bring up his III. and VII. corps towards Kobecco and 
(with Hess) had arrived on the field himself. The VII. corps, on its 
arrival, drove Mellinet back to and over the New Bridges, but the 
French, now broken up into dense swarms of individual fighters, 
held on to the tongue of high ground and prevented the Austrians 
from destroying the bridges, while the occupants of Buffalora 
similarly held their own, and beyond them MacMahon, advancing 
through orchards and vineyards in a line of battle 2 m. long, slowly 
gained ground towards Magenta. The III. Austrian corps, mean- 
while, arriving at Kobecco spread out on both sides of the canal 
and advanced to take the defenders of the New Bridges in rear, but 
were checked by fresh French troops which arrived from San Martino 
U p.M,). The struggle for the New and Old Bridges continued till 
6 P.M., more and more troops being drawn into the vortex, but at 
last the Austrians, stubbornly defending each vineyard, fell back 
on Magenta. But while nearly all the Austrian reinforcements 
from tl^ lower Ticino had successively been directed on the bridges, 
MacManon had only had to deal with the 8000 men who had 
originally formed the garrison of Magenta. The small part of the 
reinforcing troops that had been directed thither by Gyulai before 
he was aware of the situation, had in consequence no active r61e 
defined in their orders and (initiative being then regarded as a vice) 


they stood fast while their comrades were beaten. But it was not 
untU after sunset that the thronging French troops at last broke 
into Magenta and pie victory yas won. The splendid Austr^ 
cavalry (always at a disadvantage in Italy) found no opportunity 
to Jcdress the balance, and their slow-moving and over-loaded 
infantry, in spite of its devotion, was no match in broken country for 
the swift ana eager Fjench. The forces engaged weae 94,000 French 
^ne-third of the aUied army) to 58,000 Austrians (about half of 
Gyulai's total force). Thus the fears of Napoleon as regards ^ 
Austrian attack from Mortara- Vigevano neutralized the bad dis- 
tribution of his opponent's force, and Magenta was a fair contest of 
equal numbers. TTie victory of the French was palpably the conse- 
quence not of luck or generalship but of specific superiority in the 
soldier. The great result of the battle was therefore a conviction, 
shared by both sides, that in future encounters nothing but ex- 
ceptional good fortune or skilful generalship could give the Austrians 
victory. The respective losses were : Frcncn 4000 kiUed and wounded 
and 600 miaiing, Austrians 5700 killed and wounded, 4500 missing. 

While the fighting wa.s prolonged to nightfall, the various 
corps of the Austrian army had approached, and it was Gyulai^s 
intention to resume the battle next day with 100,000 men. But 
Clam-Gallas reported that the I. and II. corps were fought out, 
and thereupon Gyulai resolved to retreat on Cremona and Mantua, 
leaving the great road Milan-Brescia unused, for tjjie townsmen's 
patriotism was sharpened by the remembrance of Haynau, 
‘‘ the Hyena of Brescia.” Milan and Pavia were evacuated on 
the 5th, Hess departed to meet the emperor Francis Joseph 
(who was coming to take command of the united I. and II. 
Armicvs), and although Kuhn was still in favour of the offensive 
Gyulai decided that the best service he could render was to 
deliver up the army intact to his sovereign on the Mincio. On 
the 8th of June Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel made their 
triumphal entry into Milan, while their corps followed up rather 
than pursued the retreating enemy along the Lodi and Cremona 
roads. On the same day, the 8th of June, the I. and II. French 
corps, under the general command of Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
attacked an Austrian rearguard (part of VIII. corps, Benedek) 
at the village of Melegnano. MacMahon with the 
11 . corps was to turn the right flank, the IV. the left oJrof" 
of the defenders, while Baraguay attacked in front. 

But MacMahon, as at Magenta, deployed into a formal line 
of battle before closing on the village, and his progress through 
the vineyards was correspondingly slow. The IV. corps was 
.similarly involved in intricate country, but Baraguay, whose 
corps had not been present at Magenta, was burning to attack, 
and being a man atissi dur d ses soldats qu'd lui-meme, he 
delivered the frontal attack about 6 p.m. without waiting for the 
others. This attack, as straightforward, as brusque, and as 
destitute of tactical refinements as that of the Swiss on that very 
ground in 1515 (Marignan), was carried out, without “ prepara- 
tion,” by Bazaine’s division d la bdionnette, Benedek was 
dislodged, but retreated safely, having inflicted a loss of over 
1000 men on the French, as against 3^10 in his own command. 

After Melegnano, as after Magenta, contact with the retiring 
enemy was lost, and for a fortnight the story of the war is simply 
that of a triumphal advance of the allies and a quiet retirement 
and reorganization of the Austrians. Up to Magenta Napoleon 
had a well-defined scheme and executed it with vigour. But 
the fierceness of the battle itself had not a little effect on his 
strange dreamy character, and although it was proved beyond 
doubt that under reasonable conditions the French must win in 
every encounter, their emperor turned his attention to dis- 
lodging rather than to destroying the enemy. War clouds were 
gathering elsewhere — on the Rhine above ^ 11 . The simple brave 
promise to free Italy ‘“from the Alps to the Adriatic ” became 
complicated by many minor issues, and the emperor was well 
content to let his enemy retire and to accelerate that retirement 
by manoeuvre as far as might be nece.ssary. He therefore kept 
on the left of Jis adversary’s routes as before, and about the 
20th of June the whole allied army (less Cialdini’s Sardinian 
division, detached to operate on the fringe of the mountain 
country) was closely grouped around Monteoiiaro on the Chiese. 
It now consisted of 107,000 French and 48,000 Sardinians 
(combatants only). ^ 

The Austrians had disappeared into the Quadrilateral, where 
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the emperor Francis Joseph assumed personal command, with 
Hess as his chief of staff. Gyulai had resigned the command 
of tho IT. Army to Ctunt Schlick, a cavalry general 
of 70 years of age. The I. Army was imder Count 
Mtndo. Wimpffen. But tliis partition produced nothing f)ut 
^evtt. ••The imperial headquarters stjll is,sued voluminous 
detailed orders for each corps, and the interv^ening army staff 
was a cause not of initiative or of simplification, but of un- 
necessary delay. The direction of several armies, in fact, is 
only feasible when general directions {directives as they arc 
technically called) tak^ the place of orders. All the necessary 
conditions for working such a system — uniformity of training, 
methods and doctrine in the recipients, abstention from inter- 
ference in details by the supreme command — were wanting in 
the Austrian army of 1859. The I. Army consisted^f the III., 
IX. and XL corps with one cavalry division and details, 67,000 



or practically the same force as the allies. The emperor had 
made several salutary changes in the administration, notably 
an order to the infantry to send their heavy equipment and 
parade full-dress into the fortresses, which enormously lightened 
the hitherto overburdened infantryman. At this moment the 
political omens were favourable, and gathering the imj)ression 
from his outpost reports that the French were in two halves, 
separated by the river Chicse, the young emperor at last accepted 
Hess’s advice to resume the offensive, in view of which Gyulai had 
left strong outposts west of the Mincio, when the main armies 
retired over that river, and had maintained and supplemented 
the available bridges. 

The possibility of such a finale to the campaign had been 
considered but dismissed at the allied headquarters, where it 
was thought tliat if the Austrians took the offensive it would be 
on their own side, not the enemy’s, of the Mincio and in the 
midst of the Quadrilateral. Thus^ the advance of the French 
army on the 24th was simply to be a general move to the line of 
the Mincio, preparatory to forcing the crossings, onupled with the 
destruction of the strong outpost bodies that had been left by 
the Austrians at Soherino, Guidizzolo, &c. The Austrians, who 
advanced over the mincio on the 23iid, also thought that the 
decisive battle would take place on the third or fourth day of 
^hek advance. Thus, although both armies moved with all 
precautions as if a battle was the immediate object, neither 


expected a collision, and Solferino was consequently, a pure 
encounter-battle. * 

Speaking generally, the battlefield falls into two distinct ixalves, 
nil^y undulating country, of which the edge (almost eveAwhere 
cliff-liko) i.s defined by Lonato, Castiglione, Cavnana and „ 

Volta, and the plain of Mftdole and Guidkzolo. The 
village of Solferino is within thei elevated ground, but 
close to tho edge. Almost in the centre of the plateau is 
Pozjsolcngo, and from Solferino and Pozzolengo roads lead to cross- 
ing places of the Mincio abpve Volta (Mouzambano-Salionze and 
Valeggio). These routes wore as.signcd to the Piedmontese {44,000) 
and the French left wing ( 1 ., II. and Guard, 57,000), the plain to 
the III. and IV. coips and 2 cavalry divisions (50,000), On the oUier 
side the Austrians, trusting to the 'defensive facilities of the plateau, 
had directed tlic 11 . Army and part of the 1 . ( 80 , 000) into the plain, 
2 corps of the I. Army (V. ana I.) on Solfenno-Cavriana (40,000), 
and only the VIII. corps (Benedek), 25,000 strong, fnto the heart of 
the undulating ground. One division was sent from Mantua toward.s 
Marcaria. Thus both armies, though di.spo.scd in parallel Imes, were 
grouped in very unequal density at different points m these Ikies. 

The French orders for the 24th were — Sardinian army on Pozzo- 
Icngo, I. corps Fsenta to Solferino, IT, Ca.stiglione to Gavnana, 

IV. with two cavaliy^ divisions, Carpencdolo to Guidizzolo, III. 
Mezzane to Medole by Castel Goffredo ; Imjierial Guard in reserve 
at Castiglione. On the other side the VIII. corps from Monzambano 
was to reach Lonato, the remainder of the II. Army from Cavriana, 
Solferino and Guidizzolo to Esenta and Castiglione, and the 1 . 
Army from Medole, Hobecco and Castel Grimaldo towards Car- 
penedolo. At 8 a.m. the head of the French I. corps encounU'ied 
several brigades ot tlic J . Anny in adv ance of Solferino. The fighting 
was severe, but the French made no progress. MacMahon ad- 
vancing on Guidizzolo came upon a force of the Austrians at Casa 
Morino and (as on former occasion.s) immediately set about dejdoying 
his whole corps in line of battle. Meanwhile masses of AusUian 
infantry became visible on the edge of the heights near Cavriana 
and the firing in the hills grew in intensity. Marshal MacMahon 
therefore called upon General Niel on liis right rear to hasten his 
march. The latter had already ex))elle(l a small l)ody of the Austnan.s 
from Medole and had moved foruaid to J^obecco, but there moie 
Austnan masses wore found, and Kiel, like MacMahon, held his 
hand until Canrobert ( 111 . corps) should come up on his right. But 
the latter, after seizing Castel Goflredo, judged it prudent to collect 
his corps there before actively intervening. Meantime, however, 
MacMahon liad completed his preparations, and capturing Casa 
Morino with ease, he drove forward to a large ojien held called the 
Campo di Medole ; this, aided by a heavy cross firi‘ from his artillei}’ 
and part of Kiel's, he carried without gieat loss, Kiel meantime 
attacking Casa Kuova and Robecco. But the Austrians had not 
yet deveJoped their full .strengtli, and the initial successes of the 
French, won against i.solated brigades and battahon.s, were a mere 

rcludo to the real struggle. Meanwlule the stern Raraguay d’llil- 

ers had made ceaseless attacks on the V. coips at Sol/enno, where, 
on a steep hill surmounted by a tower, the Aiustiian guns filed vviUi 
great effect on the attacking mas.ses. It was not until after mid- 
day, and then only bccau.se it attacked at the moment when, in 
accordance with an often fatal practice of those days, the Ainstrian 

V. corps was being relieved and replaced by the 1 ., that Foiey'.s 
division of the I. corps, assisted by part ol the imperial Guard, 
succeeded m reaching the lull, whereupon Baraguay stormed the 
village and cemetery of Solferino with the masses of infantry tliat 
had gradually gathered opposite this point. By 2 r m Solferino 
was aefinitively lost to the Austrians. 

During this time MacMahon had taken, as ordered, the direction 
of Cavriana, and was by degrees diawn into the fighting on the 
hoiglits. Bending the arrival of Canrobert- who had been alarmed 
by the repoilcd movement of an Austnan force on his rear (the 
division from Mantua above mentioned), and having given up his 
cavalry to Niel was unable to explore for luniself— Niel alone was 
left to face the 1 . Army But Count Wimpffen, having been ordered 
at II to change direction towards Castiglione, employed tlic morning 
in redistributing his intact troops in various " mutually .supporting 
positions," and thus the forces opposing Niel at Robecco never 
outnumbered liim by more than 3 to 2. Kiel, tlicrefore, attacking 
again and again and from time to time supported by a brigade or 
a regiment sent by Canrobert, not only held his own but actually 
captured Robecco. About the same time MacMahon gamed a 
foothold on the heights between Solfenno and Cavriana, and as 
above mentioned, Baraguay had stormed Solferino and the tower 
hill. The greater part of the II. Austrian Army was beaten and 
in retreat on Valeggio before 3 r.M. But the Austrian emi^ror 
had not lost hope*, and it was only a despairing message from Wimp- 
flcn, who had .suffered least in the battle, that finally induced, him 
to order the retreat over the Mincio. On the extreme right Benodok 
and the VIIL corps had fought successfully all day agaJhst the 
Sardinians, this engagement being often known by the separate 
name of the battle of San Martino. On the left Wimpfien, after 
sending his despondent message, plucked up heart afresh and, for 
a moment, took the offensive agamst Niel, who at last, supported 
by the most part of Canrobert 's corps, had reached Guidizzolo. 
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in the j^tre . the Austrian Troasguard held out lor /two hours in 
several successive portions against the attacks of MacMahon and 
the Guard. But the battle was decided. A violent storm the 
exhaugion of the assailants, and Ihe firm countenance of :^neddk, 
v^ho, retiring from San Martino, covered the retreat of theVst of 
the Tl. Army over the Mindo, precluded an effective pursuit 

The losses an either side had been : Aides, 14,415 killed and 
wounded and 2776 missing, totH 17,191 ; Austrians, 13,317 killed 
and wounded, 9220 missing, total 22,537. The heaviest losses In 
the French army were in Isiel’s corps (IV.), which lost 4483, and in 
Baraguay d’Hilliers' (I), which lost .ft3i. Of the total of 17,191, 
5521 was the share of the Sardinian army, which in the battle of 
San Martino had had as resolute an enemy, and as formidable a 
position to attack, as had Baraguay at Solfarino. On the Austrian 
side the IX. corps, which bore the brunt oi the fighting on the plain, 
lost 4349 and the V. corps, that had defended Solfcrino, 4442. 
Solferino, in tb|i first instance an encounter- battle in which each 
corps fought whatever enemy it found in its path, became after a 
time a decisive trial of strength. In the true sense of the word, it 
was a soldier's battle, and the now doubly-proved superiority of 
the l9*cnch soldier being reinforced by the conviction that the 
Austrian leaders were incajiable of neutralizing it by superior 
strategy, the war ended without further fighting. The peace of 
Villafranca was signed on the nth of July, 

The Campion of 1866 

In the seven years that elap.sed between Solferino and the 
second battle of Custozza the political unification of Italy had 
proceeded rapidly, although the price of the union of Italy had 
been the ces.sion of Savoy and Nice to Napoleon III. Garibaldi’s 
irregulars had in i860 overrun Sicily, and regular battles, 
inspired by the same great leader, had destroyed the kingdom 
of Naple.s on the mainland (Voltumo, ist~2nd October i860). 
At Castelfidardo near Ancona on the i8th of September in the 
same year Cialdini won another victory over the l^apal troops 
commanded by i.amorici^re. In 1866, then, Italy was no longer 
a “ geographical expression,” but a recognized kingdom. Only 
Rome and Venetia remained of the numerous, disunited and 
reaclionaiy^ stales set up by the congress of Vienna. The former, 
still held by a French garrison, was for the moment an unattain- 
able aim of the liberators, but the moment for reclaiming Venetia, 
the last relic of the Austrian dominions in Italy, came when 
Austria and Prussia in the spring of i8()6 prepared to fight for 
the hegemony of the future united Germany (see Seven Weeks’ 
War). 

The new Italian army, formed on the nucleus of the Sardinian 
army and led by veterans of Novara and Solferino, was as strong 
as the whole allied army of 1859, but in absorbing so many 
recruits it had temporarily lost much of its efficiency. It was 
organized in four corps, of which one, under Cialdini, was detached 
from the main body. Garibaldi, as before, commanded a semi- 
regular corps in the Alpine valleys, but being steadily and 
skilfully opposed by Kuhn, Gyulai’s former chief of staff, he 
made little or no progrcs.s during the brief campaign, on which 
indeed his operations had no influence. The main Austrian 
army, still the best-trained part of the emperor’s forces, had been, 
up to the verge of the war, commanded by Bcnedek, but Benedek 
was induced to give up his place to the archduke Albert, and to 
take up the far harder task of commanding against the Prussians 
in Bohemia. It was in fact a practically foregone conclusion that 
in Italy the Austrians would win, wffiereas in Bohemia it w^as 
more than feared that the Prussians would carry all before them. 
But Prussia and Italy were allied, and whatever the result of a 
battle in Venetia, that province would have to be ceded in the 
negotiations for peace with a victorious Prussia. Thus on the 
Austrian side the war of 1866 in Italy was, even more than the 
former war, simply an armed protest against the march of events. 

The part of Hess in the campaign of Solferino was played with 
more success in that of Custozza by Major-General Franz, 
Preiherr von John (1815-1876). On this officer’s 
Vatutof Austrian army, instead of remaining 

CaKtoMh. behind the Adige, crossed th&t river on the 23rd of 
June and took up a position on the hills around 
Pastrengo on the flank of the presumed advance of Victor 
Emmanuel’s army. The latter, crossing the Mincio the same 
day, headed by Villafranca for Verona, part of it in the hills 
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about Custozza, Sommar^Campagm and Castelnuovo, |>stft 1 y 
on the plain. The object of the king and of La Mannora, who 
was his adviser, by^ advdheing on Verona to the 

Ai^trian aiBiy (which was only about 80,000 strong as against 
the king’s 120,000), while Cialdini ’s corps from^tiic Ferrara 
region crossed the lower Po and operaited agaiiftt th^Austrian 
rear. The archduke’s staff, believing that the enemy was 
making for the lower Adige in order to co-operate directly With 
Cialdini 's detachment, issued orders for the advance on the 24th 
so as to reach the southern edge of the hjjly country, preparatory 
to descending upon the flank of the Italians next day. However, 
the latter were nearer than was supposed, and an encounter- 
battle promptly began for the possession of Somma-Campagna 
and Custo^a. The king’s army was unable to use its superior 
numbers smd, brigade for brigade, was much inferior to its* 
opponents. The columns on the right, attempting in succession 
to debouch from Villafranca in the direction of Verona, were 
checked by two improvised cavalry brigades under Colonel 
Pulz, which charged repeatedly, with the old-fashioned cavalry 
spirit that Europe had almost forgotten, and broke up one 
battalion after another. In the centre the lesKling brigades 
fought in vain for the possession of Custozza and the edge of 
the plateau, and on the left the divisions that had turned north- 
ward from Vuleggio into the hills were also met and defeated. 
About 5 ’'r.m. the Italians, checked and in great disorder, retreated 
over the Mincio. The. losses were— Austrians, 4600 killed and 
wounded and 1000 missing ; Italians, 3800 killed and wounded 
and 4300 missing. The archduke was too weak in numbers 
to pursue, his losses had been considerable, and a resolute 
offensive, in the existing political conditions, would have been 
a mere waste of force. The battle necessary to save the honour 
of Austria had been handsomely won. Ere long the bulk of the 
army that had fought at Custozza was transported by rail to take 
part in defending Vienna itself against the victorious Prussians. 
One month later Cialdini with the re-organized Italian army, 
140,000 strong, took the field again, and the 30,000 Austrians 
left in Venetia retreated to the Isonzo without engaging. 

In spite of Custozza and of the great defeat sustained by the 
Italian navy at the hands of Tegetthof near Lissa on the 20th of 
July, Venetia was now liberated and incorporated in the kingdom 
of Italy, and the struggle for unity, that had been for seventeen 
years a passionate and absorbing drama, and had had amongst 
its incidents Novara, Magenta, Solfcrino and the Garibaldian 
conquest of the Two Sicilies, ended in an anti-climax. 

Three years later the cards were .shuffled, and Austria, France 
and Italy were projecting an offensive alliance against l*russia. 
'Ihis scheme came to grief on the Roman question, and the 
French chassepot was u.sed for the first time in battle against 
Garibaldi at Men tana, but in 1870 Prance was compelled to 
withdraw her Roman garrison, and with the assent of their late 
enemy Austria, the Italians under Cialdini fought their way into 
Rome and there established the capital of united Italy. 

BiBLiOGRArHY. — The war of 1848-49 has been somewhat neclected 
W modern military historians, but the following are useful : Der 
reldzug 4ef Osierr, Armec in Italien jS^S-^q (Vienna, 1852); Gavenda, 
Sammlung alter Armeehefehle u,s.w. mil Bezug auf die Hauptmomente 
des Krieges ; Major H. Kunz, Beldziigc des F. M . Radetzki 

in Oheritalien (Berlin, 1900), and Major Adams, Great Campaigns. 
Both the French and the Austrian governments issued official 
accounts [Campagne de NapoUon III en Italte Der Krieg tn 
Italien 1SJ9) of the war of 1859. The standard cntical work is Der 
italienische Feldzug i8jq by flie German general staff (practically 
dictated by Moltke). Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, who 
had many friends in the Austrian army, deals with the Magenta 
campaign in vol. i. of his Letters on Strategy. General Silvestre's 
l^i^e sur la campagne de /e^^^^was published in 1909. In English, 
Col. H. C. Wylly, Magenta and Solferino (1906). and in German 
General Camm^er, Magenta^ and Major Kunz, Von Montebello his 
Solferino shoulobe consulted. 

For the Italian campaign of 1866 sec the Austrian official history, 
Osterreichs Kdmpfe 1S66 (French translati^), and the Italian 
official account, La Campagna del i866y of which the volume dealing 
with Custozza was published in 1909. A short account is given in 
Sir H. Hozier's Seven Weeks’ War, and tactical studies in verdy's 
Custozza (tr. Henderson), and Sir Evelyn Wood, Achievements ^ 
Caualty. (C. F. A.) 
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ITAUC, i.e. Italian, in Roman archaeology, history and law, known also as Jkala, which was superseded by the Vulgate, but 
a term used, as distinct from Roman, of that which belongs to ^ its special technical use is of a particular firm of type, in which 
the races, languages, &c., of the non-Romaif parts of Italy (see ' the letters slope to the right. This is used, in preset-day 
Italy, Ancient Languages and Peoples), In architecture jthe j printi;!^, chiefly to emphasize words or phrases, to indicate 
Italic order is another name for the Composite order (see Order). | words or sentences in a -foreign language, or to mark the titles 
The tenft" was Applied to the Pythagorean school of philosophy i of books, &c. It was introduced by the Aldine Pres^ (see 
in Magna Graecia, and to an early Latin version of the Bible, I Manutius and Typography). 
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